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ETHIOPS    ANTIMONIAL,     MARTIAL,    and  MINE- 
RAL.     See  VHAKMhC.Y-hidex. 

ETHMOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  bafis  of  the  forehead  or  os  frontis  and 
at  the  tup  of  the  root  of  the  nofe,  filling  almofl:  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  noftrils.  It  has  its  name  from 
iS^oc  cribrum,  "  ficve,"  and  inS'tit  "  form,"  becaufe 
all  fpongy  and  porous.     See  Anatomy,  n"  17. 

ETHNARCHA,  Ethnarch,  (formed  of  s9v©., 
nation,  and  afx*  command),  a  governor  or  ruler  ot  a 
nation. 

There  are  fome  medals  of  Herod  I.  furnamcd  the 
Great,  on.  one  fide  whereof  is  found  'HfaJ'au,  and  on  the 
other  E6»afx.ov,  q.  d.  Herod  the  Ethnarch.  After  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  xve  read  that  Antony  paffing  over 
into  Syria,  conllitnted  Herod  and  Phafacl  his  brother 
tetrarchs,  and  in  that  quality  commitied  10  them  the 
adminiflration  of  the  affairs  of  Judea  (Jof  Ant.  lib.  xiv. 
cap.  23.)  Herod  therefore  had  the  government  of  the 
province  before  ever  the  Parthians  entered  Syria,  or 
before  Aniigonus's  invafion,  which  did  not  happen  till 
fix  or  (ewen  years  after  Herod  was  commander  in  Ga- 
lilee. (Jof.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  24,  2J.)  Confequenlly  He- 
rod was  then  truly  ethnarch,  for  he  can  be  no  other- 
wife  denominated;  fo  that  it  mnft  have  been  in  that 
fpaceof  time  that  the  medals  were  ftruck,  which  only 
give  him  this  title:  which  medals  are  a  confirmation 
of  what  we  read  in  hilfory  of  the  government  which 
that  prince  was  intnifled  with  before  he  was  raifcd  to 
the  royalty. 

Jofcphiis  gives  Herod  the  appellation  of  tetrarch  in 
lieu  of  that  of  ethnarch  ;  but  the  two  terms  come  fo 
near  to  each  other,  that  it  is  cafy  to  confound  them 
together. 

Though  Herod  the  Great  left  by  will  to  Archelaus 
all  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea,  yet  Jofephus  tells  us 
he  was  then  only  called  ethnarch. 

ETHNOPHRONES,  in  antiquity,  a  fed  of  here- 
tics in  the  fevenih  century,  who  made  a  profeflion  of 
Chrillianity,  but  joined  thereto  all  the  ceremonies  and 
follies  of  paganifm,  as  judicial  aftrology,  fortileges, 
auguries,   and  other  divinations. 

ETIQUETTE,  a  French  term,  primarily  denoting 
a  ticket  or  title  affixed  to  a  bag  or  bundle  of  papers, 
exprefling  its  contents.  It  is  alfo  ufed,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Spanilli  and  fome  other  courts,  to  fignify  a 
particular  account  of  what  is  to  be  done  daily  in  the 
icing's  houfehold,  and  in  the  chief  ceremonies  relating 
to  it.  It  likcwife  denotes  thofe  forms  that  regulate 
the  decorum  of  conduiH:  towards  perfons  of  various 
ranks  and  flations. 

ETMULLER  (Michael),   a  moil  eminent  phyfi- 
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cian,  born  at  Leipfic  in  1646.   After  having  travelled     Ftni. 
through   tlie  greatell  part  of  Europe,  he  became  pro-  "       ^y—~* 
feffor  of  botany,  chemiftry,  and  anatomy,  at  Leiplic ; 
where  he  died  in  1685.     He  was  a  very  voluminous 
writer  ;  his  worKs  making  no  kfs  than  j  vols  folio,  as 
printed  at  Naples  in   1728.     His  fon  Micliael  Erncll 
Etmuller  was  alfo  an  ingenious  phylician,  who  publilli- 
cd  fevcral  pieces,  and  died  in  1732.  i 

ETNA,  or  j^LTNA,  a  famous  burning  mountain  ofHouel'sob- 
Sicily,  and  the  largelf  in  Europe  ;  of  which  an  account  fervatious. 
has  been  already  given  under  the  latter fpclling  j^^tna. 
The  following  additional  particulars  relating  to  the 
eruptions,  fize,  fcenery,  and  produds,  of  this  cele- 
brated volcano,  are  collcded  from  the  Voyage  Pitt'.refque 
of  M.  Houel,  who  appears  10  have  furveyed  it  with 
greater  accuracy  ihanany  former  traveller. 

The  form  of  mount  Etna  is  that  of  a  cone,  very 
broad  at  thebafe,  which  is  more  than  40  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. From  the  bottom  you  afceiid  ten  leagues 
before  reaching  its  fumniit  on  the  iouth  lide  ;  and  on 
any  of  the  other  fides,  the  way  being  not  fo  (Iraight, 
would  be  confiderably  longer.  Etna  is  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  fubflances  that  have  been  difcharged  from  the 
volcano  in  its  various  explofions. 

It  appears  from  the  quantities  of  marine  bodies  de- 
pofited  all  over  the  under  part  of  Etna,  that  it  muf} 
have  been  once  covered  by  the  fea  to  at  Icafl  one 
half  of  its  prefcnt  height.  The  whole  illand  of  Sicily, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  mount  Etna,  have  been,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  formed  under  water.  But  the  pe- 
riod when  the  eruptions  from  this  volcano  fir/l  com- 
menced, the  manner  in  which  the  fea  fnblided,  and 
the  precife  time  at  which  it  fell  fo  low  as  its  prefcnt 
level  on  the  Ihores  of  Sicily,  are  fafts  concerning  of 
which  we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 

The  general  principle,  however,  M.  Houel  thinks 
may  be  regarded  as  undeniable.  When  this  mountain 
flood  half  under  water,  the  currents  of  the  ocean 
would  gradually  accumulate  upon  it  large  maflcs,  both 
of  its  own  produftions,  fuch  as  fliclls,  and  bones  of 
fiflies,  and  of  various  other  matters,  which  would  be 
intermixed  with  the  volcanic  matters  difcharged  from 
the  focus  of  the  burning  mount.  In  a  long  feries  of 
ages  thefe  ftrata  of  heterogeneous  matters  would  na- 
turally become  fo  conliderable  as  to  form  the  enor- 
mous mafs  of  mountains  with  which  the  volcano  is 
now  furrounded.  The  currents  of  the  ocean  might  of- 
ten convey  the  volcanic  matters  to  a  confuierable 
diflance  from  the  volcanic  focus.  And  there  are 
mountains  at  nofmall  diftance  from  Etna,  which  feeni 
to  have  been  produced  in  this  manner.  Thofe  of 
Carlintini,  at  the  diflance  of  15  leagues,  confift  chiefly 
A  of   . 
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r.tna.      of  a  mixture  of  pozzolanj,  with  calcareous  matters. 

— " Ac  Lintini,  and  in  places  around  it,  there  are  diliiuft 

beds  of  pozzolana,  fcurias,  and  real  lava,  as  well  as 
others  in  which  all  thefe  matters  are  blended  together 
in  a  mafs  of  calcareous  matter.  At  Palazzolo,  about 
24  miles  from  the  city  of  Syracufe,  the  fides  of  the 
hills  having  been  cut  by  the  dreams  which  run  down 
them,  in  many  places  to  a  confiderdble  depth,  dilplay 
luige  maffcs  of  lava,  and  extcnfivc  beds  of  piizzoljiia. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Noto  there  are  alio  volcaiiic 
prouutlions  to  be  found. 

At  Pachino,  where  the  idand  of  Sicily  forms  an 
angle,  there  arc  a  range  of  hills  extending  for  fevti  al 
miles,  which  conlid  of  pozzolana. 

The  province  of  Val  oe  Noto  is  more  homogene- 
ous in  the  matters  of  which  its  foil  conlills,  than  the 
two  other  dales  of  Sicily.  Thefe,  in  every  hill  which 
they  contain,  exhibit  a  variety  of  different  matters. 
So  amazing,  indeed,  is  that  variety,  that  they  may  be 
confidered  as  exhibiting  a  colledioii  of  fpecimen^  of 
all  the  different  materials  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
fitioii  of  the  globe.  In  thofe  two  daks  few  volcanic 
produdtions  have  been  yet  obferved.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  inferred  fur  this  reafon,  that  they  contain  but  few. 
They  may  be  hereafter  difcovered  in  great  plenty.  In 
the  volcano  of  water  at  Maccalubbe,  between  Ara- 
gona  and  Girginti ;  in  the  baths  of  Cailellamare,  near 
Alcamo  and  Segefle  ;  in  the  baths  of  Termini,  in  ihe 
illcs  of  Lipari  ;  in  tlie  hot  waters  of  Ali,  between 
Melfina  and  Taormina,  by  the  lake  in  the  valley  of 
Caltagiroue ;  in  all  thefe  places  which  comprehend  the 
whole  circumference  of  Sicily,  the  inHuencc  of  the 
volcano  of  Etna  is,  in  fomc  meafure,  felt.  Nay,  it 
would  even  feein,tliat  in  thefe  places  there  are  fo  many 
volcanic  craters.  All  of  thefe  are  fo  difpofed  as  to 
fliovv  that  they  exifted  prior  not  only  to  the  volcanic 
matters,  but  to  the  other  fubllances  intermixed  with 
them. 

The  waters  of  the  fea  have,  in  former  times,  rifcn 
much  hii;her  than  at  prel'ent.  But  how  they  retreated, 
or  whether  they  are  10  continue  llationary  at  their 
prefent  height,  we  know  not.  For  more  than  2000 
years,  during  which  Sicily  has  been  inhabited,  and  has 
had  cities  and  harbours,  the  fea  has  not  been  ob- 
ferved  either  to  recede  or  encroach  in  any  confider- 
ab!e  degree. 

When  the  fea  fubfided  from  mount  Etna,  the  moun- 
tain mud  have  been  covered  over  with  fuch  matter  as 
the  fea  ufually  dcpolits;  confequently  with  calcare- 
ous matters.  A  part  of  thol'e  matters  would  be  in- 
durated by  the  aftion  of  the  atmofphcre,  while  the 
rell  would  be  carried  down  by  the  rain-waters,  and 
again  conveyed  into  the  ocean.  The  torrents  of  rain- 
water which  pour  down  the  lides  of  mount  Etna  have 
■furrowed  its  fide;,  by  cutting  out  for  tht  uifelves  chan- 
nels i  and  they  have  removed  from  its  funimit,  and  are 
Hill  removing,  to  a  farther  diftance,  all  ih'-  extraneous 
bodies  upon  it.  In  many  phces  they  flow  at  prefenc 
over  a  channel  of  lava,  having  cut  through  all  the 
matters  which  lay  above  it:  dill,  however,  there  re- 
main in  many  places  both  calcareous  matter  and  other 
marine  productions,  which  fhow  that  this  volcano  has 
feeen  once  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  But 
tUcfe  are  daily  walling  away;   not  only  the  rains^  btit 
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men  likewife,who  carry  them  off  as  materials  for  lime     Etna. 
and  for  building,  confpire  to  deface  them.  *—— v    ■  ^ 

No  fewer  than  77  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  are 
fcattered  over  the  fides  of  Etna.  They  are  mod  nu- 
merous on  the  fouth  fide,  where  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  milder  than  on  the  north.  Reckoning  thofe 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  one  with  another,  to  con- 
tain each  1200  or  1500  fouls,  the  whole  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  niount  Etna  will  then  be  92,400,  or 
115,500.     But  it  is  certainly  much  mote  coiiliderable. 

On  plate  CLXXXlV.  is  exhibited  a  view  of    the  Kg.  i. 
north-cad  fide  of  the  mountain,   taken  at  lea.      The       '  % 
lower  pan  prefcnts  to  the  eye  very  exitnfivc  plains  ei;- Account  of 
tirely  covered  with  lava  of  diftcrcnt  ihicknefs,  on  which  ''^'=  north- 
vegetation    has     not  yet    made  any    progrtfs.     Tht^?'*  fult:  of 
nearer  the  Hiore  the  more  barren  is  the  ground  ;  while  Jain"""""' 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  increafcs  as  we  advance  farther 
inwards.     The  mountain  is  every  where  full  of  vaft 
excavations  ;  which   our  author  conliders  as  a  proof, 
tliat  inftead  of  increafing  in  bulk,  it  is  actually  in  a         , 
date  of  decay  and  diminution.     The  vaft  torrents  ofSuppoftd 
lava  which  ovcrfpread   the   fides   of  it  from  time    to  to  be  in  a 
lime,  he  confii'crs  as  inlufhcicnt  to  repair  the  vvadc  ^'"^  •'^ ''<=• 
occafioiif  d  by  rains,  rivulels,  and  torrents  flowing  down^*^' 
irohi  the  (ummit.   Unlefs  the  eruptions,  therefore,  be- 
come more  Irequeiit  than  they  have  been  for  fome 
time  pad,  lie  luppofes  that,  by  degrees,   the  height  of 
the  muiiiitiiin  nnifl  he  reduced  to  that  of  the  furround- 
ir.gbccisol  lava.     He  had  1, at  an  opportunity  of  mea- 
fiiring  the  aliiiude  of  Etna  himfclt ;    but  he  obfervts 
that  it  had  been  done  by  the  ceU  bratcd  M.  de  SaulTurc, 
who   found    the  elevation   to   be   io,o;6  feet.     1  hisSaulTure's 
was  dore  011  the  5th  of  June  1773,  at   20  minutes  af  account  of 
tcr  fcveii  in  the  morning.     The  height  of  the  baromc-'^"-'  I'^'ght 
teron  the  mod  elevated  part  at  the  brink  of  the  cra-"^ '^"'*' 
ter  was  18  inches  11^  lines;  which,  by   the  nereflary 
correttii'us,  is  reduced  to  18   iuchcb  10;^  lines.     Ac 
the  fame  time  the  mercury  at  Catania,  placed  only  one 
foot  above  llie  level  of  the  fea,  ftocd  at  28  inches  i-^'^ 
lines  ;  which  mud  be  reduced  to  28  inches  i^  li.ies,  on 
account  of  the  ntcefl'ary  corrections  for  the  thermo- 
meter. , 

From  Giana  our   author  had  an  opportunity  of  con- Mountaint 
templaiing  the    vad   number    of    calcareous   mounts cf  £"'<:■"■«- 
fcattercd  over  that  part  of  Etna;     which    (he   )ays)  o"*  ™2""' 
"  are  nothing  more  ijian  fragments,   the  (lender  re- 
mains of  thole  enormous  malfts  wliich  have  been  de- 
pofitcd  all  around  the  bale  of  mount  Etjia  ;   and   are  a 
very  curious  monument  of  the  rcvoUuions  which   this 
mountain  has  undergone."     They  are  of  a  true  calca- 
reous  nature  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  accudomed   to 
fupply  themfelves  with  liniedone  from  them.     They 
alio  ufe  the  doncs  of  which   thefe  mounts  are  com- 
pofcd  for  the  purpofcs  of  building;  as  the   lava  is  (o 
hard  that  it  cannot  be  cut  without  the  greated  diffi- 
culty,  and  they  have  no  other  done  in  thefe  parts. 

Leaving  this  place,  our  author  travelled  over  fcveral 
extciifii'e  plains  of  lava,  covered  on  each  fide  of  the 
way  witli  flunted  tieei,  but  without  any  cultivation ; 
the  lava  being  of  that  kind  which  is  very  unfavourable 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Arriving  at  Sc  Le- 
onardo, he  obfcrved  the  courfeof  the  eruption  of  wa- 
ter in  1755,  and  which  is  mentioned  under  the  for- 
mer anick  tEtna. 

This 
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TLis  water  took  its  courfe  down  the  wefl  fide  of  the 

^ ■■ '  mountain  ;    and  the  channel  which  it  cut  for  itfdf 

Pirticular  is  ftiU  vifihlc.  The  eruption  of  water  from  burning 
ac'colnVo'f  mountains  is  dill  much  lei's  frequent  than  that  of  lava 
theerup-  or  half  vitrified  folid  matters,  allies,  &c.  though  that 
tionofwa-of  water,  and  even  mixed  with  the  flielh  of  marine 
tor  ill  i7j5.anjr„ais  (though  we  are  not  told  whether  it  was  fait 
or  not),  has  fometimes  been  obferved  in  other  volca- 
noes, particularly  Vefuvius.  The  eruption  we  now 
fpeak  of  happened  in  the  month  of  February  1755. 
It  was  preceded  by  an  exceedingly  thick  black  fuioke 
iffiiing  from  the  crater,  intermixed  with  flalhes  of  fire. 
This  fmoke  gradually  became  thicker,  and  the  burfls  of 
flame  more  frequent.  Earthquakes  and  fiibterrar.eous 
thunder  convulfed  the  mountain,  and  Ibuck  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  parts  with  the  utmoft  terror. 
On  Sunday,  the  fecond  0/ March,  the  mountain  was 
feen  to  emit  a  huge  column  of  fmoke  exceedingly 
denfe  and  black,  with  a  dreadful  noife  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  accompanied  alfo  with  violent  li.ifhes 
of  lightning.  From  time  to  time  there  were  loud 
cracks,  like  theexplofions  of  cannon  ;  the  mountain  ap- 
peared to  fhake  from  its  foundations  ;  the  air  on  that 
fide  next  Mafcali  became  very  dark,  and  loud  peals  of 
thunder  were  heard.  Thefc  fecmed  to  ilf  le  from  two 
caverns,  conliderably  below  the  fummit,  on  the  fiJe  of 
the  mountain,  and  were  acconipaaied  with  violent  blaRs 
of  the  wind  like  a  tempell. 

Thffe  terrible  phenomena  continued  and  increafed  ; 
Etna  feemcd  ready  to  fwallow  up  at  once  all  thofe  ma- 
terials which  it  had  been  for  fo  many  years  difgorging, 
or  rather  about  to  fink  at  once  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  from  whence  it  appeared  to  have  been  elevsted. 
The  profpeft  was  far  beyond  any  idea  that  can  be 
given  by  defcriptiou  of  this  tremendous  fcene.  The 
inhabitants  were  alarmed  beyond  meafure;  the  fight 
of  the  flames  driven  by  the  wind  againfl;  the  fides  of 
the  mountain,  the  fliocks  of  the  earthquake,  and  the 
fall  of  rocks,  flruck  the  imagination  with  a  horror  not 
10  be  conceived.  During  this  dreadful  commotion 
an  imincnfe  torrent  of  water  was  emitted  ftom  the 
liigheft  crater  of  the  mountain.  The  whole  fummit 
of  Etna  was  at  that  time  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
offnow.  Through  this 'he  boiling  water  direflcd  its 
coiirfe  eaflward  ;  and,  in  its  paffage,  met  with  fright- 
ful precipices.  Over  thefe  it  dallied  with  the  utmoft; 
violence,  adding  its  tremendous  roaring  to  the  com- 
plica'ed  horrors  of  this  awful  fcene.  The  fnow,  melt- 
ing inftantaneoully  as  the  boiling  torrent  advanced,  in- 
creafed its  dellruftive  power  by  augmenting  its  quan- 
tity, while  the  mifchievous  cff'efts  of  the  heat  were 
fcarce  diminiflied  by  reafon  of  theimmenfe  quantity  of 
boiling  liquid  which  continued  to  pour  from  the  fum- 
mit of  the  mountain. 

This  boiling  torrent  having  dalhed  its  awful  catarafls 
from  one  chain  of  rocks  to  another,  at  length  reached 
the  cultivated  plains,  which  it  overflowed  for  a  num- 
ber of  mile?.  Here  it  divided  itfelf  into  feveral  branches, 
forming  as  many  deep  and  rapid  rivers  ;  which,  after 
feveral  other  fubdivifions,  difcharged  themfelves  into 
the  fea. 

Though  the  mouniain  continued  to  difcharge  wa- 
ter in  this  manner  only  for  half  an  hour,  the  ravages 
of  it  were  very  terrible.  Not  only  thofe  of  common 
imindations,  fuch  as  tearing  up  trees,  hurrying  along 


rocks  and  large /lones,  took  place  here,   but  the  Aill      Ttnt. 

more  dreadful  effeftsof  boiling  water  were  felt.  Every  ""^ — ' 

cultivated  fpot  was  laid  wade,  and  every  thing  touch- 
ed by  it  was  dcflroyed.  Even  thofe  who  were  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  torrent,  beheld  with  inex- 
preflible  horror  the  deflrudion  occaiioned  by  it  ;  and 
though  the  alarming  noifes  which  had  fo  long  ifilied 
from  the  mountain  now  ceafed  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
fliocks  of  earthquakes,  and  the  violent  fmoke  which 
continued  to  ilTue  from  the  mountain,  fhowed  that  the 
danger  was  not  over.  Two  new  openings  were  now 
obferved,  and  two  torrents  of  lava  began  to  make  their 
way  through  the  fnow. 

On  the  7th  of  March  a  dreadful  noifc  was  again 
heard  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  a  neiv  co- 
lumn of  very  thick  and  black  fmoke  began  to  ilfue 
from  it.  A  horrid  explofion  of  fmall  flones  fucceed- 
ed  ;  fome  of  which  were  carried  as  far  as  the  hills  of 
Mafcali,  and  great  quantities  of  black  fand  to  MefGna, 
and  even  quite  over  the  flrait  to  Rcggio  in  Calabria. 
On  the  lliifting  of  the  wind  to  the  northward  this 
fand  reached  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Agofla.  Two  days 
after  the  mountain  opened  again,  and  a  new  torrent 
of  lava  was  difcharged;  which,  however,  advanced 
very  (lowly  towards  the  plain,  moving  only  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  in  a  day.  It  continued  to  flow  in  this 
manner  for  fix  days,  when  every  thing  appeared  fo 
quiet,  that  the  Canon  Recupero  fet  out  to  view  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place.  ^ 

That  gentleman's  defign  was  to  trace  the  courfe  ofCouri'eof 
the  dreadful  torrent  of  water  abovemeniioned.  This ''"= ''"■'■'^"' 
he  was  very  eafily  enabled  to  do  by  the  ravages  it  had  "'^"^'^  ^V 
made  ;  and,  by  following  the  channel  it  had  cut  all  ""P"°* 
the  way  from  the  fea  to  the  fummit  of  the  volcano, 
he  found  that  this  immenfe  quantity  of  water  had 
iffiied  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain.  After 
ilfuing  from  the  crater,  and  increafing  iis  ftreani  by 
pafling  through  and  melting  the  fnow  which  lay  imme- 
diately below  the  fuinmit,  it  deftroyed  in  an  inftant  a 
fine  and  extenfive  forell  of  fir  trees.  All  of  thefe  were 
torn  up  by  the  violence  of  the  current,  though  many 
were  no  lefs  than  24  or  30  inches  in  diameter.  He 
obferved  that  the  great  llream  had  in  its  defcent,  di- 
vided itfelf  into  four  brandies  ;  and  thefe  had  again 
fubdivided  themfelves  into  feveral  fmaller  ones,  eafily 
diflinguirtiable  by  the  quantity  of  fand  they  had  depo- 
fited.  Afterwards  reuniting  their  fireanis,  they 
formed  many  illands,  and  rivers  900  feet  in  breadth, 
and  of  a  depth  which  could  not  eafily  be  determined. 
Proceeding  farther  down,  and  flill  forcing  its  way 
among  the  beds  of  old  lava,  the  channel  of  tlic  waters 
was  widened  to  i  joo  feet,  until  it  was  again  contract- 
ed in  the  valleys  as  before  Every  objecl:  which  flood 
inthe  way  of  this  tremendous  torrent  was  moved  from 
its  place.  Enormous  rocks  were  not  only  hurried 
down,  but  feveral  of  them  moved  to  more  elevated 
fituations  than  thofe  they  formerly  occupied.  Whole 
hills  of  lava  had  been  removed  and  broken  to  pie- 
ces, and  their  fragments  fcattered  along  the  courfe 
of  tlie  river,  and  the  valleys  were  filled  up  by  vaft 
quantities  of  fand  wliich  the  waters  had  depofited. 
Our  author  obferved,  that  even  at  that  time  he  vifited 
the  mountain,  about  10  years  after  the  eruption,  the 
whole  fide  of  it  dill  bore  the  marks  of  this  deluge. 

On  M.  Houel's  arrival  at  Jaci  Catena,  he  inquired 
A  2  for 
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Etna.      for  the  piiyfician  of  the  place  ;  it  being  cuflomary  for 
— >- '  Grangers  to  do  fo   who  want  to  learn  any  thing  con- 
cerning the   curiolities  of  the  country,    as   the    phy- 
8         ficians  there  are  generally  thofe  who  have  any  pretcii- 
Account  of  fions  to  literature.     By   this  guide  he  was  (liown  a 
a  ■je'^^rk-    ^,,j1|  which  they  call   Holy   Water.     There  is  a  fliglu 
of  fleps    from  the  furface  of  the  ground  to  that  of  the 
water.     The  well  iifeif  is   io  feet   wide  and  40  feet 
deep.     It  is  fupplied  by  three  different  fprings,  each 
of  which  is  faid  to  have  a  peculiar  talle.     The  phy- 
ficiau  informed  onr  author,  that  one  of  ihem  rclem- 
bled  milk  in  its  tafle;  another   tailed  li)<e  foap;   and 
the  third  had  the  tafle  of  common  water  :  but  our 
author,  after  tafting  each  of  them,  could  not  find  any 
remarkable  diftcrence. 

In  his  way  to  La  Trizza,  our  author  difcovered 
fome  very  ancient  baths  with  ftoves.  They  had  been 
built  hereon  account  of  a  fpringof  warm  fulphureous 
water,  fapcofed  to  be  excellent  for  the  cure  of  cuta- 
neous diforders  ;  and  for  which  purpofc  they  arc  (till 
made  ufe  of.  They  are  now  called  the  Springs  of  St 
Vensra,  of  whom  there  is  an  image  here.  The  foun- 
tain from  which  they  flow  is  on  a  level  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  The  water  talles  very  difagreeably  of 
fulphur;  and  dcpofits  a  quantity  of  white  impalpable 
powder,  adhering  to  herbs  and  flones,  over  which  it 
pafles.  Tliis  fnbftancc  our  author  calls  the  crearit  of 
J'iilphur ;  though  it  is  probably  a  Iclenitic  fubliance 
formed  by  the  decompolitioti  of  the  fulphur,  and  the 
union  of  its  acid  with  fome  calcareous  matter  which 
held  it  ia  folution  before. 

From  this  place  our  author  proceeded  to  the  fea-port 
cUs  about  of  Trizza,afmall  place,  which  with  the  adjacent  country 
Trizza.       contains  only  about  500  inhabitants.    Ott'  the  harbour 
of  this  rock  is  a  bafahic  rock,  which  I'eems  to  be  (m- 
ly  the  remains  of  a  much  larger  one  deliroyed  by  the 
adion   of  the   air.     All  around  are  long  ranges  of  ba- 
il       faltcs,   the  fpecics  of  which  are  very  various. 
Rocks  of  The  rocks  of  the  Cyclops  ftand  round  the  fmall  har- 

theCy-       hour  of  La  Trizza  ;   and  from  this  view  we  perceive  a 
rlops.  number  of  rocks  of  very  different  heights.    All  of  them 

appear  more  or  lefs  above  water,  thuugh  foine  arc  fo 
lo.v  that  they  cannot  be  feen  without  approaching 
very  near  ;  and  this  circumllance  renders  the  harbour 
inaceelfible  to  vcllelsof  any  con fiderable  burden,  at  the 
fauie  time  that,  by  reaion  of  the  depth  of  the  fea,  it 
is  impolFiblc  either  to  cut  or  unite  them  by  a  mole. 
The  principal  of  thefe  rocks  is  the  extremity  of  an 
illand,  one  half  of  which  is  compofed  of  lava  placed  on 
a  bai'ahic  bale;  over  this  is  acrulloi  pozzulaiio,  com- 
bined with  a  kind  of  white  calcareous  matter  of  a 
pretty  hard  and  com  pad  coufiftcncc  ;  and  which,  by 
the  adlioii  of  the  air,  alTumes  the  appearance  of  knot- 
ty porous  wood.  On  this  fubjcft  our  author  obferves, 
that  "  the  rock,  at  fome  former  period,  had  become 
fo  hard  as  to  fpht,  and  the  clcfis  were  then  filled  up 
with  a  very  hard  matter  which  was  porous  on  all  fides 
like  fcoriac.  That  matter  afterwards  fplit  alfo;  lea- 
ving large  iuterdices,  which  in  their  turn  Jiave  been 
tilled  up  with  a  kind  of  compound  yellow -matter.  The 
■  ifland  appears  to  have  been  formerly  inhabited,  but 
is  at  prefent  deflituie  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  cul- 
ture, only  the  people  of  La  Trizza  feed  a  few  goats 
upon  it." 
To  the  fouthward  of  the  harbour  of  La  Trizza  we 
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obferve  fcycral  fragments  of  bafaltes,  both  in  the  form 
of  needles  and  in  that  of  prifinatic  columns  of  a  very 
regtilar  form,  and  which  may  be  ealily  ftparatcd  from 
one  another.  From  the  polition  in  which  tliefe  frag- 
ments are  difpofed,  it  appears  that  the  mafs  to  which 
they  belong  mull  have  futfertd  fome  very  violent  (hock  ; 
otherwile  inch  huge  rocks  could  never  have  been  bro- 
ken, overturned,  and  fcattered  in  dircftions  fo  very 
different  from  their  original  pofiiions.  In  one  of  thefe 
ruins  there  are  fome  parts  harder  than  the  refl,  which 
withlland  the  action  of  the  air,  while  the  intervening 
fpaces  yield  to  it,  and  appear  to  be  thus  dcflroyed.  In 
fome  others  this  effeft  is  much  more  remarkable  ;  be- 
caufe  the  column  happens  to  be  much  farther  advanced 
towards  a  Hate  of  dillblution,  the  parts  of  which  they 
confifl  being  already  disjoined;  and  in  each  of  thofe 
which  project  we  perceive  a  fiffurc  :  which  fhows  that 
each  of  thofe  parts  may  be  divided  into  two.  "  They 
are  indeed  (lays  our  author)  aiSlually  divided,  and 
difplay  a  convexity  ifTuing  from  a  concavity,  like  a 
pile  of  hats  placed  one  upon  another,  when  they  are 
removed  one  by  one  ;  which  is  a  very  curious  iingu- 
larity." 

Continuing  his  journey  (lill  fouthward,  our  author 
arrived  at  the  pronontory  of  the  Caltel  d'Aci.  This 
is  the  mofl  lingularly  curious  of  all  that  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ktna.  The  ancient  mafs  of  it  is  in- 
clofed  between  two  bodies  of  lava  of  a  more  modern 
origin.  Thefe  compofc  the  rocks  on  which  Caftel 
d'Aci  is  (ituated,  and  which  lie  under  the  foil  of  the 
adjacent  country.  Beyond  that  city  are  the  immcnfe 
pUins  of  the  lower  part  of  Etna.  Thefe  gradually 
rile  till  they  reach  the  fumniit,  wliich  is  hid  among 
the  clouds.  The  promontory  is  alniofi  entirely  com- 
pofed of  bafaltes,  the  interlliccs  of  which  are  hiled  up 
with  a  ytllowilh  matter,  which  fec-ms  to  be  a  clay 
nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  formerly  taken  no- 
tice of  in  the  illand  of  La  Trizza,  it  alfo  covers  the 
mafs  of  bafaltes,  and  has  produced  both  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  parts  of  the  promontory.  Here  our  au- 
thor law  a  number  of  women  employed  in  walhing 
webs  of  cloth  in  the  fea  ;  and  takes  notice  of  the  dex- 
terous method  they  have  of  lifting  it  up  in  folds,  and 
packing  it  on  their  heads  in  bundles  without  receiving 
any  alTidance.  At  the  foot  of  this  promontory  are  ma- 
ny curious  bafaltic  rocks. 

All  along  the  eaflcrn  lide  of  Mount  Etna  the  foil  is 
broken,  but  filled  wilh  beautiful  varieties  of  bafaltes, 
highly  w^orthy  of  obfervation.  Indeed,  according  to 
our  author's  opinion,  there  is  no  volcano  in  Europe  fo 
rich  as  Etna  in  bafaltes,  nor  where  fo  many  curious 
figures  of  it  are  to  be  feen. 

Mr  Houcl  having  fpcnt  fome  more  time  in  vifiiing 
the  bafaltic  columns  around  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
fet  out  from  Aci  to  vifit  the  famous  chefniit-trce,  men- 
tioned under  the  article  JEtka,  and  vihich  is  known 
in  that  country  by  the  name  of  Tf'e  chefnut-tree for  an 
hundred  horfes.  In  his  way  thither  he  palled  through 
the  villages  of  Foriczza,  Mangamo,  St  Leonardo,  St 
Matteo,  and  La  Macchia.  The  landfcapcs  of  each  of 
thefe  places  by  itftlf  are  exiriniely  beautiful  ;  but  ihe 
country  between  them  is  a  frightful  wild  defart,  pre- 
feniingio  the  eye  nothing  but  cxicnfive  plains  of  black 
lava,  which  at  a  diftance  have  the  appearance  of  vail 
quantities  of  pit-cual.     The  roads  became  rougher  as 
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they  advanced;  but  the  aJjoiiiing  fields  afliimcd  a  more 
f.iuiing  afpe>;t.  The  realou  ol  ihis  is,  thac  the  tor- 
rents ot  lava  (by  wliich  the  plains  are  rctidered  unfit 
for  vegetation  for  a  great  number  of  years)  have  rolled 
rapidly  down  the  more  llecp  fides  of  the  mountain 
without  dellroyiiig  the  fertility  of  the  foil. 

Travelling  through  very  ditficult  roads,  and  often 
incommoded  with  dangerous  precipices,  our  author  at 
lall  arrived  at  the  celebrated  chefnui-trce,  which  was 
the  chief  objeet  of  this  journey.  He  obl'erves,  that 
all  over  this  tide  of  the  mountain  the  chefuut  trees 
thrive  very  well,  and  are  carefully  cultivated  by  the  in- 
habitants. They  arc  worked  into  hoops  for  calks,  and  a 
coufiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  article.  The 
great  one  which  he  came  to  viut,  exceeds  the  fize  of 
other  trees  fo  much  that  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
greatcft  admiration.  It  has  its  nair.e  from  the  follow- 
ing circumllance.  Jean  of  Arragon  fpent  fonie  time 
in  Sicily  on  her  way  from  Spain  to  Naples:  While 
here  fne  vifited  Mount  Etna,  attended  by  her  princi- 
pal nobility  ;  and  happening  to  be  overtaken  by  a 
Itorm,  they  took  Ihelier  under  this  tree,  whofe 
branches  were  fafficiently  extenfive  to  cover  them 
all.  By  others,  however,  this  llory  is  treated  as  a 
mere  fable. 

Accoriiing  to  our  author's  account,  this  chcfnut 
tree,  is  160  feet  in  ciicuuifereuce,  but  quite  hollow 
within  :  which,  however,  affecls  not  its  verdure  ;  for 
the  chefnut  tree,  like  the  willow,  depends  upon  its 
bark  ior  fubliftence,  and  by  age  lofes  its  internal 
part.  As  the  cavity  of  this  enormous  inafs  is  very  con- 
liderable,  the  people  have  built  an  houfe  in  it,  where 
they  have  an  oven  for  drying  nuts,  almonds,  and  chef- 
nuts,  &c.  of  which  they  make  conferves.  They  fre- 
quently fupply  themfclves  with  wood  from  the  tree 
which  incircles  their  houfc,  fo  that  it  fcems  likely,  in 
a  Ihort  time  to  go  to  ruin  through  the  ingratitude  and 
thoughtlcifnefs  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  tree  was  compofed  of  a 
number  of  others  grown  together;  but  our  author  is  of 
a  dilFcrcnt  opinion.  In  deicribing  it  particularly,  how- 
ever, we  mull  feparate  it  from  the  trunks  /,  /■,  /,  (on 
Plate      the  plan),  which  properly  belong  to  three  other  trees. 

CLXXXV  The  dotted  line,  and  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  i:,f,g,  mark 
out  the  true  circuinference  of  the  tree  we  fpeak  of. 
The  pans  of  that  circumference  are  not  all  contiguous, 
feveral  pieces  having  been  taken  away  from  the  places 
markcvl  g  and  /.',  between  which  the  houfe  (lands.  In 
other  places  the  bark  i-i  rent  afinder;  but,  fays  our 
author,  "  by  a  natural  motion,  the  divided  parts  feek- 
ing  to  reunite,  or  rather  to  flielier  themfclves  from  the 
action  of  the  external  air,  arc  bent  inwards  fo  as  to  < 
form  the  circular  arcs  a,  k,  c,  d,  which  inay  indeed  be 
taken  for  fo  many  different  trees,  though  they  appear 
ai        properly  to  belong  to  the  fame  trunk. 

Othertrces      Beiides  this,  there  arc  abundance  of  other  trees  in 

ofvaftdi-    the    neighbourhood  very    remarkable  for  their  fize. 

menfions.  Our  traveller  was  Ihown  a  tiumberof  young  trees  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  all  very  beautiful  and  flraight,  and 
aliuofl  as  fmooth  as  poliflied  marble.  One  of  thefe 
Vi'as  38  it-ti  in  circumference,  and  ihere  were  a  num- 
ber of  others  nearly  of  the  fame  fize.  Aiiiong  thefe 
there  were  {t^ca  Ifanding  together,  which  have  recei- 
ved the  name  of  l\\t  fivcn  brethren.  Another  is  d^tna- 
vrixmiti  the  Jhif',  from  the  general  figure  oi  its  top. 
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which  has  fome  flight  refemblance  to  a  fiiip.     Its  dia-     Etna. 

meter  is  25  feet,  lo  that  the  circumference  cannot  be  * *' ' 

lefs  than  75.     In   thefe    extenfive  forefls,  however, 
there  are  chefnut  trees  of  every  age  and  iize.  j^ 

Our  author's  next  vilit  was  paid  to  a  fnow  grotto,  Snow  grot- 
being  one  of  thofc  magazines  where  that  article,  lone-  todeicri- 
celfary  in  the  hotciiniiitc  of  Sicily,  is  preferved  lor  ufe.  1":^. 
In  hisway  thither  he  vilited  the  forefl;  of  pines  ;  which         ^3 
is  lo  much  furrounded  by  rocks  and  precipices,   that  i 
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is  icarce  accellible;  and  vale  numbers  of  the 
dying  of  old  age.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  peafants, 
however,  will  now  and  then  attempt  to  carry  them  off. 
Our  author  faw  one  of  them  at  this  work.  It  was 
drawn  by  oxen,  who  were  yoked  to  it  by  a  chain  con- 
nefted  with  the  beam  of  an  iron  cramp.  But  the  ex- 
treme roughnefs  of  the  road  made  the  tree  leap  and 
bound  in  luch  a  manner,  that  the  poor  creatures  were 
every  moment  in  danger  of  having  their  legs  broken, 
or  being  hurried  over  precipices  along  with  their  dri- 
ver; accidents  which  happen  not  unfrcqueiitly,  and 
which  render  this  occupation  lefs  generally  praciifcd 
than  othcrwilc  it  would  be. 

The  fnow  grotto  is  but  lately  formed  by  the  aftiuu 
of  the  waters  under  the  beds  of  lava,  and  carryingaway 
the   llraium  of  pozzolana  below  them.     It  is  lituaici 
on  a  mountain  named  Fmocchio,  which  though  of  very 
coufiderable  fize,  is  only  a  protuberance  on  the  fide  of 
Etna.     It  has  been   repaired   in  the  inlide  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  who  have  hired  thii 
as  well  as  fcveral  other  caverns  in  the  mountain  for  the 
purpofeof  holding  fnow,  which   they  have  flill   more 
occafion  for  in  their  ifiand  than  the  inhabitants  of  Si- 
cily.    There  are  two  openings  above,  at  which   they 
throw  in  the  fnow  ;   and  flights  of  fteps  have  been  cut 
to  thefe  as  well  as  10  the  internal  parts.     A  coiifidar- 
ablc  extent  of  ground  is  levelled  and  inclofed  with  high 
walls  above  the  grotto:   fo  that  when  the  wind,  which 
at  this  elevation  blows  with  great  violence,  carries  the 
fnow  down  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain,   it 
is  flopped  and  detained  by  the  walls  of  this  inclofure. 
It  is  then  thrown  into  the  grotto,  where  the  thicknefs 
of  the  beds  of  lava  which  cover  it  prevents  any  imprel- 
iion  from  the  fummer-heat.     When  the  feafon  for  ex-  How  the 
portation  comes  on,  the  I'now  is   put  into  large  bags,  fnow islpre- 
and  preifed  into  theui  as  clofe  as   poffible.     Thus  it  is  vented 
rendered  comp.tc-t  and  heavy,  and  likewife  runs  lefs  li/k  ["'•"  me'.t- 
of  being  affected  by    the    heat.     It  is  then  carried  out '"^'^'^'''"S 
upon  men's  ihoulders,  and  conveyed   to    the   fliore   on  "P"'*" 
mules.     Before    it  is   put   into  tne  bags,  the  lumps  ot 
fnow  are  carefully  wrapped  up  in  leaves,  w  hich  is  ano- 
ther prefervative  ;  at  the  fame  time  ihat  the  frefh  con. 
gelation  of  the  little  which  melts,  unites   the   mafies 
fo  together,  that  our  author  informs  ns  he  has  feen 
pieces  of  the   fnow  prefi-rved   in  this    manner  which 
looked  like  the  fairelt  and  nioft  tranfpareni  cryfial.  ' 

Our  author's  next  excurfion  was  to  Mount  RofTo,  Account  of 
or  the  Red  Mountain,  wiiich   is  one  of  the  mouths  of  mount 
Etna,  and  through  which  it  difcharoes  from  time   to  Roffo. 
lime  great  quantities  of  lava,  fand,  afhes,  &c.     It  is 
the  moll  celebrated  of  all  the  numerous  mouths   which 
have  opened  on  the  fide  of  the  moiiniain,  ihougii  it  has 
become  fo  noted  only    for  having    poured   (orth   the 
matter  of  the  great  eruption  in   1669,  and  wl;ich  is  the 
moft  remarkable  of  any  recorded  in  hillory. 

"  When  a  new  crater  (fays  our  author)  is  formed 
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Etna,  on  mount  Etna,  it  is  always  in  confcquence  of  fome 
'  fhock  that  is  powerful  enough  to  break  the  arches  of 
its  caverns.  Doubtlefs  it  is  inconceivable  that  there 
flioiild  be  any  agent  endowed  with  fiich  force  ;  but 
when  fiich  a  fraflure  is  once  made,  it  is  neceflarily 
very  large,  and  the  farface  of  the  ground  above  cannot 
bui  be  broken  in  fcveral  diffcrnit  places  at  confidcrable 
didances  from  one  another.  The  matter  which  is  dif- 
chargcd  always  ifliies  from  the  principal  opening  and 
thofe  adjoining  to  it.  None  of  thcfe  mouths,  however, 
continue  open,  excepting  that  which  is  direiSly  in 
the  line  in  which  the  matter  is  difcharged  ;  the  la- 
va foon  choaking  up  ihofc  which  are  in  a  more  oblique 
direflion." 

Our  autlior  went  down  one  of  thcfe  openings  with 
torches  ;  but  could  not  reach  the  bottom,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  on  account  of  the  « xireme  cold.  The 
dtfccnt  was  cxiremely  difficult,  and  became  more  fo  in 
proportion  ns  he  advanced.  This  crater  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  the  opening  through  w'hich  he  dcfcendcd 
was  in  one  extremity  :  but  he  was  tempted  to  think 
that  the  crater  which  rifes  above  it  had  been  formed 
of  matter  difcharged  by  another  mouth  ;  or  perhaps  it 
might  have  had  a  more  centrical  opening,  through 
which  the  Itones,  fand,  &c.  which  form  the  crater, 
were  difcharged. 

F'our  of  the  mouths  of  this  mount  appear  to  be 
compofed  of  a  reddilh  pozzolana,  which  has  procured 
it  the  name  of  the  Red  Mottniain ;  but  when  we  af- 
ccnd  the  pyramids,  or  rather  funnels  which  they  form, 
we  find  them  compofed  of  different  kind  of  layers  of 
fand.  Some  of  thefe  are  of  a  bluilh  grey  colour,  others 
of  a  fine  yellow,  and  fome  of  a  kind  of  green  formed  by 
a  mixture  of  grey  and  yellow,  wliileoihcrs  are  of  a  red 
Colour.  A  great  number  of  fmall  cryftals,  black  fchoerls, 
and  granites  are  found  among  tlicm,  as  well  as  pieces 
of  fcoria,  which  had  been  difcharged  by  the  volcano  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  and  glutii'ous  matter.  All  thcfe 
mouths  have  internally  the  form  of  a  funnel,  and  their 
fliape  is  nearly  that  of  a  mutilated  cone  or  round  py- 
ramid. This  is  the  natural  and  unavoidable  confc- 
quence  of  the  perpendicular  fall  of  the  pulverifcd  mat- 
ter which  the  volcano  difcharges  frorn  the  orilice  at 
the  bottom.  The  fides  of  the  craters  are  not  all  of 
one  height  ;  the  parts  to  the  ead;  and  weft  being  con- 
ilderably  higher  than  the  intermediate  fummits,  be- 
caufe  ihe  currents  of  the  aflies  paflcd  alternately  from 
cad  to  weft,  and  fell  upon  thefe  fiJes  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  on  the  others;  which  circumflance  has  given 
to  this  volcano  the  appearance  of  having  two  fummits. 
Convrnt  of  ^^-  Houel,  having  fiuiflied  his  obfervaiions  on  Monte 
Nicolofi  Roflb,  returned  to  the  convent  of  Nicolofi,  which  is 
dcfcribed.  now  only  an  houfe  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers. 
The  Benediiflincs  of  Catana,  10  whom  it  belongs,  vifit 
this  place  only  when  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  as  the  pu- 
rity of  the  air  renders  it  very  falutary  to  the  human 
conftitutio'i.  A  folitary  brother,  however,  refides 
here  to  take  care  of  the  houfe,  and  10  fuperintend  the 
cultivation  of  the  neighbouring  plains.  Thofe  fathers 
once  potTeffed  an  cxtenfive  and  very  fertile  trafl  of 
lindin  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  eruptions  of  Etna 
h:ive  rendered  it  totally  incapable  of  cultivation.  This 
houfe  flauds  at  a  very  confiderable  height,  being  no 
lefs  than  2496  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Set- 
ling  out  from  this  place  three  hours  before  day,  our 


traveller  direded  his  courfe  towards  the  grotto  of  the 
goats.  In  his  way  thither,  he  paflcd  over  feveral 
plains  of  lava,  fome  of  ihem  ancient  and  others  more 
modern :  but  the  roads  were  extremely  rough  and  dan- 
gerous ;  or  rather,  as  our  author  exprefled  himfelf, 
there  was  no  track  or  path  meriting  the  name  of  a 
road.  In  two  hours  they  reached  iheRegione  Sylvofa, 
where  an  immenfe  foreil  furrounds  the  mountain,  anct 
which  has  undoubtedly  been  planted  by  the  hand  of 
nature:  for  the  ground  there  is  fo  high,  fo  full  of 
precipices,  and  fo  entirely  uninhabitable,  that  no  hu- 
man being  could  ever  think  of  making  plantations  on 
it ;  nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofcd  that  the  winds  could  take 
up  feeds  from  the  plains  to  "fow  them  on  fuch  a  lofty 
fituation. 

Thefe  majeflic  forefts  of  Etna  afford  a  fingular  fpec- 
tacle,  and  bear  no  refcmblance  to  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries. Their  verdure  is  more  lively,  and  the  trees  of 
which  they  confift  are  of  a  greater  height.  Thefe  ad- 
vantages they  owe  to  the  foil  whereon  they  grow;  for 
the  foil  produced  by  volcanoes  is  particularly  favour- 
able to  vegetation,  and  every  fpcciesof  plants  grows 
here  with  great  luxuriance.  In  feveral  places  where 
we  can  view  their  interior  parts,  the  moft  enchanting 
profpet^s  are  dil'played.  The  hawthorn  trees  arc  of  ati 
immenfe  fize.  Our  autlior  faw  feveral  of  them  of  a 
regular  form,  and  which  he  was  alnioft  tempted  10  take 
for  large  orange-trees  cut  artificially  into  the  figures 
they  reprefenied.  The  beeches  appear  like  as  many 
ramified  pillars,  and  the  tufted  branches  of  the  oak 
like  clofe  bullies  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 
The  appearance  of  the  woods  in  general  is  exceedingly 
picTurcfque,  both  by  reafon  of  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  the  trees,  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
which  makes  them  rife  like  the  feats  in  an  amphitheatre, 
one  row  above  another ;  difpofing  them  alfo  in  groups 
and  glades,  fo  that  their  appearance  changes  10  the  eye 
at  every  flcp  :  and  this  variety  is  augmented  by  acci- 
dental circumflanccs,  as  the  fituation  of  young  trees 
among  others  venerable  for  their  antiquity  ;  the  eft'eds 
of  florins  which  have  often  overturned  large  trees, 
while  flems  fliooting  up  from  their  roots,  like  the  Ler- 
nsean  hydra,  fliow  a  number  of  beads  newly  fprung  to 
make  up  that  which  was  cut  off. 

About  three  hours  after  the  departure  of  our  travel- 
lers from  St  Nicholas,  they  reached  the  grotio  of  the 
goats.  It  is  formed  by  a  bed  of  lava,  which  having 
flowed  over  a  pile  of  fand  and  pozzolana  while  in  a 
fluid  ftate,  fettled  and  cooled  in  that  fituation  ;  and 
the  fand  or  pozzolana  being  afterwards  carried  off  by 
the  filtration  of  water  through  the  lava,  a  void  fpace 
has  been  left,  which  the  torrents  have  gradually  en- 
larged to  its  prefent  fize. 

TThis  grotto  ftands  about  J054  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,  according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  de 
Saufllire.  It  affords  a  retreat  for  thofe  travellers  who 
vifit  the  fummit  of  Etna,  who  generally  refrefli  thera- 
felves  by  taking  a  repaft  and  making  a  fire  at  the  en- 
try, for  which  there  is  plenty  of  dry  wood  at  hand; 
while  the  fand  fcrves  for  a  bed  to  repole  on.  Here  our 
author  and  his  company  fupped,  and  about  midnight 
fet  off  for  the  fummit.  They  had  the  advantage  of 
the  moon-light;  and  our  author  advifes  all  thofe  who 
intend  to  vifit  the  top  of  Etna  to  take  fiich  a  time  for 
their  journey  as  may  enable  them  to  tiijoy  this  advan- 
tage. 
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Etna.  lage.  As  tlicy  advanced  beyond  tlie  grotto  of  ihe 
*•  ^^— ^  goats  the  trees  became  gradually  ihiiinr;r.  In  a  fliort 
.  ^^  J.  time  they  were  io  thin,  tli.it  they  might  readily  be 
tj^e^iTheft  coiinred  ;  and,  procetrfing  Hill  farther,  only  a  very  few 
parts  of  were  feci)  fcattered  here  and  there,  whole  beauty  and 
Etna.  fize  were  diminiflied  fcemingly   in  proportion   to  their 

numbers.     A   few  clumps   of  trees  and  fome  tufts  of 
odoriferous  herbs  were  now  only  to  be  feen  ;  andin  a 
little  time  thefe  alio  became  thinner,   alTuming  a  wi- 
thered or  flunted  appearance.     Then  ihey  arc  nothing 
but  the  langiiilhing  remains  of  an  abortive  vegetation; 
and  a  few  paces  further  not  even  this  appeared,  the  eye 
33         being  prefented  only  with  barren  fand. 
Snowy  and      Having  now  gor  above  th^rcgion  of  the  trees,  they 
barren  re-    entered  the  third,  which  our  author  denominates  the  re- 
f '"b''f"      g'°"  of  fnowand  llerility.  The  wind  became  more  brilk 
and  keen  as  ihey  advanced,   fo  that  they  could  fcarce 
keep  their  hats  upon  iheir  heads  ;   and  onr  author  loll 
his,  though  tied  on  with  an  handkerchief.     Here  they 
were  frequently  obliged  to  crofs  conliderableftreams  of 
water  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  (now.     In  general 
the  farface  was  fnfficicntly  hard  to  bear  them  ;  but  our 
author's  mule  once  funk  up  to  her  belly,  and   was  not 
extricated  without  great  diificulty. 
Plain  on  Having  at  lift  overcome  all  difficulties,  they  arrived 

thefammit  at  the  large  plain  on  the  fummit  of  Etna,   and  in  the 
of  iitna.      midiT:  of  which  is  the  crater  of  the  volcano.     It  is  en- 
tirely compofcd  of  lava,  cinders,  ice,  and  fnow  ;  ncvcr- 
33  thelefs  is  liylcd,  ironically  as  oar  autlior  thinks,  Moute 

Wind  ex-  Friuin^ntc.  Here  tlie  wind  continued  to  blow  with 
ceffivtiy  exceiuve  violence  ;  and  our  author  informs  i!S,  that  in 
order  to  have  any  notion  of  its  keenncfs,  we  mnft  be 
accuftomed  to  feel  it  on  fome  very  elevated  flation,  as 
it  is  impoffihle  to  judge  from  what  v/e  feel  at  inferior 
altitudes.  They  took  (belter  behind  a  lump  of  lava, 
the  only  one  which  appeared  in  the  whole  plain,  and, 
which  our  author  fays,  would  fccm  defigned  exprefsly  for 
.^the  Ihelter  of  travellers.  Here  they  lay,  wrapped  up  in 
^^thcir  cloaks,  fur  an  hour  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  was  day, 
fo  that  they  could  dillinguilh  the  place  where  the  hm 
was  to  rife,  rliev  got  up  and  advanced  towards  the 
ruins  of  the  b  lilding  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Phi- 
iofo[,htr's  Tower.  The  wind  Itill  blew  fo  violently, 
that  after  an  effort  of  four  minutes  they  fell  down  cx- 
haufted  ;  but  the  extreme  cold  obliging  them  again  to 
get  up,  they  made  a  fccond  attempt  ;  and  after  feveral 
intermillions  of  this  kind,  at  laft  accomplidicd  their  de- 
iign.  They  were  furprifed,  however,  lotind  nothing 
but  the  corner  of  a  wall  not  more  than  two  feet  high, 
conllfting  of  two  rows  of  unpoliihed  flones  ;  great  part 
of  it  having  been  probably  hurried  by  the  find  and 
other  matters  difchargcd  by  the  mountain.  Here,  be- 
ing flieltered  from  the  wind,  and  the  day  advancing, 
37  they  began  to  enjoy  the  glorious  profpci^  which    every 

Extciifive    moment  became  more  extcnfive.     At  the  riling  of  the 
and  glnri-    fun,  the  horizon  wis   ferene,  without  a  linglc  cloud, 
ous  pnif-     <i  The  coaft  of  Calabria  (fays  our  author)   was  as  yet 
the  f  '^""'    utidiiiinguiilir.ble  from  the  adjoining  fea  ;   but  inalhort 
suit.    '        ti'"e  a  fiery  radiance  began  to  appear  from  behind  the 
Italian  hills,  which  bounded  the  eallcrn  part  of  thepro- 
fpeft.  The  fleecy  clouds,  which  generally  appear  early  in 
the  morning,  were  tinged  with  purple  ;  the  aimofphere 
becanie  ftrongly  illuminated,  and,  rtflci5ling  the  rays  of 
therifmg  fun,  appeared  filled  with  a  bright  elTiilgencc 
<>(  flame.     The  iinmenfe  elevation  of  the  fummit  of  Ec- 


na  made  it  catch  thefirfl  rays  of  the  fun's  light,  wliofc  Etna, 
vail  fplcndor,  while  it  dazzled  the  eyes,  difuiftd  a  M.oit  '"■ — ^— ^ 
cheriiliing  and  enlivening  heal,  reviving  the  fpiriis, 
and  diffiling  a  pleafant  feniation  throughout  the  iunl. 
But  though  the  heavens  were  thus  cnlightcd,  the 
fea  llill  retained  its  dark  azure,  and  the  fields  and  fo- 
refts  did  not  yet  rellccl;  the  rays  of  the  fun.  'I  he  gra- 
dual riling  of  this  luminary,  however,  foon  riiflufej 
his  light  over  the  hills  which  lie  below  the  peak  of  Et- 
na. This  latl  llood  like  an  illand  in  the  inidft  of  tlie 
ocean,  with  luminous  points  every  moment  muhiplying 
around,  and  fpreading  over  a  wider  extent  with  ihc 
greatcft  rapidity.  It  was  as  if  the  univerfe  had  been 
obfervcd  fuddcnly  fpringing  from  the  niglit  of  non- 
cxillence.  The  tall  foreils,  the  lofiy  hills,  and  exten- 
five  plains  of  Etna,  now  prefented  thcndclvts  to  view. 
Its  bafe,  the  vail  trafts  of  level  ground  which  lie  adja- 
cent, the  cities  of  Sicily,  its  parched  Ihorcs,  with  the 
dalhing  waves  and  vafl  expanfc  of  the  ocean,  giaduai- 
ly  prefented  themfelves,  while  fome  fleeting  vapours, 
which  moved  fwiftly  before  the  wind,  fonu-times  veiled 
part  of  this  vaft  and  magnificent  proipcifl."  In  a  fliort 
time  every  thing  was  difplayed  lb  diflindly,  that  they 
could  plainly  recognize  all  thole  places  with  which  they 
were  before  acquainted.  On  the  fouih  were  fcen  the 
hills  of  Camerata  and  Trapani  ;  on  tlie  norih,  the 
mounts  Pclegrino  and  Thermini,  with  the  celebrated 
Enna  once  crowned  with  the  temples  of  Ceres  and 
Proferpine.  Among  thefe  mountains  are  feen  a  great 
many  rivers  running  down  and  appearing  like  as  many 
lines  of  glittering  lilver  winding  through  a  variety  of 
rich  and  fertile  fields,  walhiiig  the  Walls  of  20  cities, 
while  their  banks  were  othcrwife  filled  v\iih  villages, 
hamlets,  &c.  riling  among  the  ruins  of  the  moft  ilhi- 
flrious  republics  of  aiuiquity.  On  the  f  nth  and  north 
were  obferved  the  rivers  which  bound  by  their  courfe 
the  vafl  bafe  of  mount  Etna,  and  aftbid  a  delightful 
profpe(S  to  the  eye  ;  while  at  a  much  greater  diliance 
were  feen  the  iflcsof  Lapari,  Alicudi,  Eelicocide,  Pa- 
rinacia,  and  Stromboli. 

Having  enjoyed  for   fome  time  the  beauty    of  this 
magnificent    profpecl,  our  author  fct  about  making  a 
drauglit  of  the  place  from  whicli  the  view  was  taken  ; 
and   at   length  acccomplithed   it,  notwithilinding  the        „, 
great  impediments  lie  met  with  from  the  wind.     A-  phjh,fo. 
niong  the  objcfts  which  he  delineated  on  this  otcafion,  plicr'stow- 
the  Philofopher's  Tower  was  one.     It  feenis,  he  fays,  "  fiefcri- 
not  to  be  very  ancient ;  neither  the  materials  of  which  ''^''• 
it  confifls,  nor  the  mode  ofarchitCLlnre,  bearing  any  rc- 
femblance  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Piomans.       The 
furrounding  plai.is  fccais  :o  confifl;  entirely  of  a  black 
fand  intermixed  with  pieces  of  fcori.i,  which  lisvc  been 
formeriy   thrown  out  by    the  volcano.     Beyond    that 
plain,  which  rifes  gently,  appears  a  cone,   the  flimmit 
of  which  is  the  volcanic  crater.     When  viewed    from  Defm  t' 
the  fouih  fide,  on  which   they  ftcod,  this   crater  (cems  of  the'gre'S 
to  confifl  of  a  number  of  Imall  hills.     Into  thefe  it  wa;  crater, 
broken  by   the    emilhon  of  the  boiling  torrent  in   the 
year  I75J.     When  difcharged  from  the  crater,  thtle 
waters    fpread  towards  the    light,  and  at  the  d'flance 
of  a  mile  eaftv/ard  fell  in  a  cafcade  from  a   prodigious 
height. 

The  violence  of  the  wind  beginning  now  to  abate  a 
little,  the  travellers  fet  out  for  the  very  fummit,  in  or- 
dcx  to  take  a  view  of  the  great  crater;  in  which  journey 
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(ovr  author  fays)  u  would  be  difEcult  to  make  people, 
who  have  never  engaged  in  inch  cnterprifcs,  conipre- 
hend  all  the  obltacles  they  had  to  encounter.  This 
cone  (tl)e  litile  mountain  mentioned  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton)  is  compol'ed  of  alhcs,  fand,  and  pozzolano, 
thrown  up  at  ditterent  times  by  the  volcano.  The  ma- 
terials are  fo  loofe,  that  the  adventurons  traveller  finks 
about  mid  leg  at  every  Hep,  and  is  in  conftant  terror 
of  being  fwallowed  up.  At  iall,  when  the  fummit  is 
reached,  the  fulphiireous  exhalations,  which  are  con- 
tinually emitted  from  the  pores  of  the  mountain,  threa- 
ten fuffbcation,  and  irritate  the  fauces  and  lungs  in  iuch 
a  manner  as  to  produce  a  very  troublefome  and  inccf- 
fant  cough.  The  loofenefs  of  the  foil,  which  gives 
way  under  the  feet,  obliges  the  traveller,  every  now 
and  then,  to  throw  himfclf  flat  on  his  belly,  that  fo  he 
may  be  in  lefs  danger  of  finking.  In  this  pofture  our 
author  viewed  the  wide  unfathomable  gulph  in  the 
middle  of  the  crater;  but  could  difcover  nothing  ex- 
cept a  cloud  of  fmokc,  which  iffucd  from  a  number  of 
fmall  apertures  fcattered  all  around,  and  accompanied 
with  a  kind  of  noife.  Another  and  more  dreadful 
found,  however,  iffues  from  the  bowels  of  the  volcano, 
and  which,  according  to  our  author,  <'  flrikcs  the  heart 
with  terror,  fo  that  all  tiie  flrcn.nh  of  reafon  is  nccef- 
fary  to  prevent  theobfervcr  from  flying  with  preci- 
pitation from  fuch  a  dreadful  place."  Several  travel- 
lers who  had  vifitcil  this  cone  before  him,  were  fo  ter- 
rified by  thcfe  dreadful  founds,  tliat  they  fled  with 
the  utmofl  halte  till  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 

Our  author  compares  thcfe  founds  10  a  difcharge  of 
cannon  in  the  wide  abyfs  ;  the  noife  of  which  is  re- 
bellowed throughout  all  the  caverns,  and  produce  a 
found  perhaps  the  mnfl  alarming  that  can  be  imagined  ; 
and  during  the  fhort  fpace  in  which  heliftened,  fcve- 
r»l  of  thcfe  difchargcs  were  heard  to  follow  one  another 
almoll  uninterruptedly. 

This  dreadful  noife,  our  author,  with  very  great 
probability,  fuppofcs  to  be  occafioned  by  the  explo- 
lions  of  the  internal  fire,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  thcfoa/j  of 
the  volcano  ;  which,  ftriking  againfl;  the  fides  of  thefe 
immenfe  caverns,  the  founds  produced  are  re-echoed 
through  their  cavities,  and  probably  niulti[)lied  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  ;  fo  that  what  would  be  only  a 
flight  explofion  in  the  open  air,  occafions  a  found  more 
tremendous  than  the  loudefl  tlninder.  To  fuch  as  are 
convinced  of  this,  and  have  fufficicnt  courage  to  refill 
the  firll  impreflions  which  thefe  founds  inufl  unavoidably 
occalion,  they  will  in  a  (hort  time  not  only  appear 
exceedingly  fuhlime,  bat,  by  th'-ir  varleiy,  even  fome- 
what  agreeable.  "  They  enable  us  (fays  our  author) 
to  form  fouie  conception  of  the  fpace  through  which 
they  muft  pafs  before  they  reach  the  car,  and  of  the 
vaft  extent  and  width  of  the  hollows  of  the  mountain." 

Having  for  fome  time  contemplated  this  awful  fpec- 
tacle,  our  author  wilhcd  to  meafure  the  crater  by  walk- 
ing round  it  ;  but  found  this  impofFible.  On  the  north 
fide  the  furface  is  hard  and  fmnoih,-  the  aOies  having 
been  fo  far  dilTolved  by  the  moiftiire  dcrpefiled  by  the 
fmoke  as  to  cement  into  one  uniform  mafs.  This  is 
fometimesdifl^>lved  even  into  a  fluid  flate,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  run  down  the  lides  of  the  cone;  fo  that 
after  feveral  aitcuipts,he  was  at  loll  obliged  to  abandon 
his  defign. 

Fig.  2.  exhibits  a  view  of  the  crater  of  Etna  taken 
I 


on  the  brink  of  the  eaft  fide.    The  fore-gronnd  (<?^)  of      Etna, 
the  figure  is  one  divifion  of  ihc  crater.    Beyond  it  are  "       ^ 
two  eminences  l>  and  c,  higher  than  that  on  which  fome  jTjpiana. 
human  figures  are  reprcfented.     All  the  three  form  a  tion  of  the 
triangle  nearly  equilateral  ;  but,  when  viewed  from  any  figure  of 
conliderable  diflance,only  twoof  iheui  can  be  feen  ;  for  the  crater, 
which   reafon  the  Silicians  have  termed   the  mountain 
bicorna:,  or  double-horned. 

The  fmoke,  as  reprefentcd  in  the  figure,  iffues  from 
all  quarters,  either  from  chinks  or  holes  fcattered  over 
tlie  whole  crater.  But  the  fituation  of  the  principal 
mouth  is  in  the  midft  of  the  three  eniinenccs.  Its 
diameter,  when  our  author  vilited  this  mountain,  was 
only  about  60  feet,  and  fg  filled  with  fmoke  that  no- 
thingremarkable  could  bedifcovered.  From  the  height 
d,  the  rock  filuated  on  the  left  fide  of  the  point,  and 
on  which  the  human  figures  are  reprefenied,  all  the 
way  to  the  rocki;  on  the  right,  tlic  diflance  is  no  more 
tiian  900  feet.  Our  author  obferved  that  the  cone  is 
not  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  but  is  fituated 
more  towards  the  north  than  the  louih.  Ho  did  not  at- 
tempt to  crofs  the  central  valley,/,  on  account  of  the 
loofenefs  of  the  ground,  andthat  ther«  was  noobjcdl  ap- 
parently worthy  of  the  ri(k  lie  mud  run  in  fo  doing.  At 
the  nearefb  view  he  took,  itwas  only  obferved  that  there 
was  fnow  lying  in  feveral  parts  of  it,  though  the  heat 
which  oiherwife  prevailed  fcemed  to  be  very  intenfe. 

The  fmoke  which  ilTues  from  the  crater  of  Etna  is 
generally  carried  in  a  diredion  from  fouth  to  north  ; 
and,  as  it  brings  along  with  it  a  confiderable    quantity 
of  water,   the   latter,   condenfed  by  the  cold  winds, 
runs  down  the  fideof  the  mountain  in  plentiful  flreams, 
and  often  leaves  pretty  permanent  marks  of  its  courfe,        43 
In  this  manner   he  accounts   for  the  great  eruption  Eruptionof 
of  water,  in  175 J,  which  he  fiippofes  to  have  been  oc-  water  in 
cafioned  only  by  an  unufual  quantity  of  water  falling  into  ''■'■5  ^'" 
the  burning  focus  of  the  mountain,   there  rarefied  into  r*'""  ' 
fleam,  and  afterwards  condenfed  by  the  coldnefsof  the 
atmofphere.  ^^ 

Like  other  travellers  to  mount  Etna,  this  gentleman  South  wind 
found  the  wind  blowing  from  the  fouth  ;    and  he  is  of  generally 
opinion,  that  a  fouthwind  blows  here  more  frequently  prevalent 
than  any  other,  as  he  did  notobfervc  any  channels  cut  ""'"^'"P 
by  the  wateron  any  other  fide  than  ihe  north.   He  had  " 
feveral  opportunities  of  making  thisobfervation,  having 
frequently  vifiied  ihe  top  of  Etna,  and  always  paid  at- 
tention to  the  crater.     The  fand  on  the  call  and  weft 
fides  was  always  loofe,  while  that  on  the  north   was 
compared  into  a  folid  body.     The  three  fumniits  were 
of  a  later  date  than  the  reft  of  the  crater,  having  been 
probably  thrown  up  by  fome  eruption  v.'hich  had  burft 
it  afunder.     The  black  fpotson  the  fore-ground  repre- 
fent  a  number  of  hillocks  about  the  fize  of  mole  hills, 
from  which  a  fulphurcons  vapour  conllantiy  iffues,  and 
by  which  the  adjacent  ground  is  tinged   of  an   ochery 
colour.     This  vapour  ilfues  from  the  crevices  with    a 
kind  of  hollow  whiftling  noife  ;  w  hich  with  the  volca- 
nic thunder,  fmoke,  and  noxious  fi:iell,  render  it  very 
difagrccable  to  flay  here  even  for  a   few  moments. 

The  fmoke  is  reprcfented  in  the  figure  prccifely  as  it 
did  on  the  day  that  he  afcended,  which  was  very  warm. 
But  it  does  not  always  rife  in  this  manner;  for  when 
the  cold  is  very  intenfe,  it  collects  into  a  body,  and 
thickens  around  the  edge  of  the  crater  :  on  which  oc- 
cafions it  is  condenfed  into  waicr,  which  difRifes  itfelf 
around  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  mixing  with  the 
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Etna.       allies  convcns  iliem  into  a  kind  of  clay.     Tlie  cold 

' •'— "^  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  fu  intenfe,  that  travel- 

,  ■*-^,  lers  very  often  find  their  clothes  infiifficieni  to  proteft 
coldprodu-  them  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  fiich  intenfe  cold  is  al- 
ced  by  a  Ways  produced  by  a  fouth  wind.  The  day  that  our 
fouth  wind,  author  took,  his  draught,  the  wind  blew  faintly  from 

46         the  north. 
Account  of     The  bafe  of  mount  Etna,  according  to  Mr  Houel's 
the  ftrati     obfervations,  conlifts  of  alternate  layers  of  Java  and  ma- 
st the  foot  rinc  fubftauces,  which  have  been  depolited  ficceffively 
of  mount     one  upon  another.     Thcfe  alternate  hyers   extend   to 
an  unknown  depth.  They  mull  indeed  go  as  far  down 
as  the  level  of  the  (Iratum  of  lava  which  was  dilcharged 
by  the  volcano  at  its  firft  origin.      The  lafl;  depofited 
by  the  fea  is  a  range  of  calcareous  mountains  of  a  con- 
fiJerablc  height,  and  which  are  placed  on  a  bafis  of 
lava.     Beneath  that  layer  ef  lava  is  another  of  fea- 
pebbles,  which  are  well  known  to  be  rounded  by  their 
attrition  againft  one   another  by  the  inotioa   of  the 
■waves.     This  layer  is  of  confiderablc  depth,  and   lies 
upon  a  yellowifli  rock  confiding  of  a  fpecies  of  indu- 
rated fand.     The   river  Simeto  flows  over  this  rock, 
which  it  his  cut  away  confiderjbly.   That  pan  which 
is  at  prefcnt  the  bed  of  the  river  is  nuch  higher  than 
the  bafe  of  Etna  that  is  on  a  level  with  the  fea  ;  and 
not  the  lead  thing  occurs  to  fuggell  an  idea  of  what 
has  been  the  primary  bale  of  the  volcano.  The  marine 
fubftances,  already  taken  notice  of,  lie  nearly  in  an  ho- 
rizontal direction,  more  or  lefs  fo  according  to  the  na- 
.         ture  of  the  furfacc  on  whicli  they  have  been  depofited. 
Greatnum-      Etna  abounds    very   much  with  fprings,  fountains, 
berof  and  even  rivers  of  confiderable  magnitude.     Our  au. 

fprinjs  on    [hor  has  computed,  that  if  all  the  water  flowing  down 
Mount         the  fides  of  this  mountain  were  collcded,  it  would  till 
the  channel  of  a  river  j6  feet  broad  and  6  in  depth. 
Many  of  the    i'prings  afford  fine  fait;   fome   are  very 
jiure,  and   others  are  impregnated  with  noxious  fub- 
ilances  ;  while  others  are  remarkable  for  their  ufe  in 
^g         dyeing  particular  colours. 
Whence  "  It  is  worthy  of  notice  (fays  our  author),  that 

fuchalarge  dreams  ot  water,  fime  of  I  hem  more  copious,  others  more 
quantity  of  fj^^nty,  are  leen  toilfueatall  ditfcrcnt  degrees  of  height, 
■waterisde-  £,.0,,,  jj,p  ^^.^(^  jq  (Ij^,  ,\,f„iTiit  of  the  mountain.  Even 
in  fuiiimer,when  very  little  raia  falls  for  three  or  four 
months,  or  when  perhaps  for  that  fpace  there  is  no 
rain  at  all,  and  for  three  of  which  at  lead  there  is  not 
an  ounce  of  fnow  melted;  even  then  a  great  number 
of  rivulets  continue  to  flow  down  the  fides  of  Etna  ; 
and  at  the  fame  timf;  anu.iibcrof  dreams,  external  and 
fubterraneous,  each  of  them  feveral  feet  wide,  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  the  country  people,  plenti- 
fully fupplied  with  water. 

"  As  the  trifling  quantity  of  fnow  which  is  melt- 
ed here  even  in  tiie  inidd  of  fmnmcr,  and  the  dill 
fmaller  quantity   depofited  by  the  clouds,    would  be 
totally  infufficient  to  fiipply   thofe    dreams,  and  mud 
be  all  abforbed  by  tlie  earth  for  the  fapport  of  vegeta- 
tion,  thofe  dreams   miid    proceed  from    i'ome  other 
caufe,    whofe  effects  are  more    copious    and  penna- 
49         nent.     This  canfe  is  the  evaporatitm  of  thofe  aque- 
Produceil    ^^^^  particles  which   arife  from    the   cond;ant    ebulli- 
ly  t  ein-    |jg,,  ^j  ^jjg  bottom  of  the  volcanic  focus.     Thefc  if- 
porationof '"'"-""'^'^f''^g''^^^  crattr,  and  at  innumerable  chinks 
themuun-  i"  thelidesof  the   mountain,  are  foon  cordenfcd   by 
t«in.  the  cold  of  that  elevated  region  of  the  atinofuherc, 
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and,  percolating  through  the  earth,  give  birtl:  10  ihofc     J:tua. 
numerous  dreams  in  quellion.  "" — ^ — 

"  A  volcano,  according  to  my  ideas,  cannot  fublift 
without  water  ;  nor  can  water  occupy  a  place  in  any 
volcanic  locus  without  beingchanged  into  vapour.  But 
before  that  water  can  make  its  appearance,  except  111 
the  form  of  fmoke,  it  mud  have  tilled  the  whole  vol- 
canic cavern,  and  mud  have  been  forcibly  preflcd  by 
the  aftion  of  the  fire  againll  its  fides:  it  nuid  next 
liave  condenfed,  and  aflumed  the  form  of  water  ;  in 
which  date  it  mufl  have  penetrated  through  the  in- 
clined layers  of  fand  and  pozzolano  which  intervene 
betwixt  the  different  drata  of  lava  ;  for  thefe  drata  lie 
one  above  another,  and  are  full  of  chinks,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  preftnt  to  the  eye  an  appearance  pretty 
much  rcfembling  that  of  the  inlide  of  a  tiled  roof."  ^^ 

It  has   been  a  quedion.  Whether  ihe  eruptions  of  Erupt icns 

mount  Etna  were    more    frequent  in  ;u.ciei;t  than  in  of  Itna 

modern  times  ?  At  fird  it  fcems  inipoflible  to  give  a  pre-  ^'"•^^  fre- 

cife  anfwer  to  fuch  a  quedion  ;   but  when  we  confider,  1"™'  ■">- 

that  the  matter  in  the  volcanic  focns  was  then  oreatcr  "^J.*^"'  ^ 

,  „  .  .  ,  =   -  than  now. 

in  quantity  than  at  prelent,  in  proportion  10  the  Ipace 

which  it  occupied  :   that  the  cavities  were  then  fooner 

filled  with  vapour  ;   and  iliat  the  centre   of  the  focus 

was  then  lefs  remote,  we  w  ill  not  heliiate  to  pronounce, 

that  in  earlier  times  the  eruptions  were  more  frequciic 

as  Well  as  m.ore  copious. 

We  lliall  clofe  this  article  with  an  enumeration  ol 

all  tlie  diftcrent  eruptions  from  mount  Etna  which  arc 

found  upon  record.  ,,. 

1.  The  fird  mentioned  in  hidory,  is  that  of  which  Lift'of 
Diodorus  Siculus  fpeaks,  Init  without   fixing  the  pe-  rruptions 

•riod  at  which  it  happened.     That  eruption,   fays  he, '^■"°"^ '''= 
obliged  the   Sicani,  who  then  inhabited  Sicily,  to  for-  'f'"'^  l'"^ 
fake  the  tadern,  and  retire  10  the  foiithcrn,  part  of  "^'^  *' 
the  illand.     A    long   time  alter  that  the  Sicilians,  £. 
people   of  Italy,    migrated  into  Sicily,  and    took    up 
their  abode  in  that  parr  of  the  illand  which  had  been 
left  dcferl  by  the  Sicani. 

2.  Tiie  lecond  eruption  known  to  have  iffiied  from 
this  volcano,  is  the  fird  of  the  three  mentioned  by 
Thucydides;  of  none  of  which  he  fixes  the  date, 
mentioning  only  in  general,  thai  from  the  arrival  of 
the  fird  Gretk  colonies  that  fettled  in  Sicily  (which 
was  in  the  nth  Olympiad,  and  correfponds  to  ihc 
734th  year  before  the  Chriflian  era),  to  the  SSth 
Olympiad,  or  the  year  42)th  before  Chrid,  Etna  at 
three  ditfcrcnt  times  difcharged  torrents  of  fire.  This 
fccond  eruption  happened,  according  to  Eulcbinf,  in 
the  d.-.ys  of  Phalaris,  in  the  565ih  year  before  the 
Chridian  era.  The  alfcrtion  ot  Eufrbius  is  confirmed 
by  a  letter  from  that  tyrant  to  the  citizciis  of  Catania, 
and  the  anfwer  of  the  Catanians  (if,  after  Bentley's 
Dilfertations  againd  their  authenticity,  any  crcdit'be 
due  to  the  epiltles  of  Phalaris).  But  Diodorus  gives 
boih  thefe  pieces. 

3.  The  third,  which  is  the  fecond  of  the  three  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  happened  in  the  65111  Olyni- 
pkd,  in  the  477'h  year  betoie  the  Chridian  er.i,  when 
Xaiitippus  was  archon  at  Athens.  It  was  in  this  fame 
year  the  Athenians  gained  their  boaded  viftory  over 
Xerxcs's  general  Mardonius  near  Plataea.  Both  the 
eruption  of  the  volcano  and  the  vidory  of  the  Athe- 
nians are  commemorated  in  an  ancient  infcipiion  on 
a  marble  tabic  which  Hill  remains.    An  ancient  medal 
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Etna,      cxliibiisarcprefentitionofanaftouifliing  deed  to  which 

— " '  ili;u    tnip'.iou   gave    occafion.      Two    heioic   youths 

bol  Uy  venmrccl  into  the  midfl  of  the  Hames  to  lave 
their  parents.  Their  names,  which  well  dcfervedto  be 
tra'-ifmitted  to  future  ages,  were  Anipiiinoiiuis  and 
Anapius.  The  citizens  ot  Catania  rewarded  lo  noble 
a  deed  with  a  temple  and  divine  honours.  Stncca, 
Silius  Italiciis,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  other  ancient 
authors,  mention  the  hcroilm  ol' the  youths  with  jull 
applaule. 

4.  The  fourth  eruption,  the  third  and  laft  of  thofe 
mentioned  by  Thurydides,  broke  out  in  the  88ih  O- 
lyinpiad,  in  the  42Sth  year  before  the  Chrillian  era. 
It  laid  wafte  the  territory  of  CataHia. 

5.  The  fifth  is  mentioned  by  Julius  Obfequens  and 
Oroluis,  who  date  it  in  the  confuUhipof  Sergius  t\\\- 
vius  Flaccus  and  {Jiiintus  Calpurniiis  Pifo,  nearly  133 
years  belorc  the  Cliridian  era.  It  was  confidcrablc  ; 
but  no  peculiar  fads  are  related  concerning  it. 

6.  In  the  coufuKhip  of  Lucius  Eniilius  Lepidus  and 
Lucius  Aurelius  Oieltes,  in  the  I2jth  year  before  the 
Chridian  era,  Sicily  futfered  by  a  violent  earihq  lake. 
Such  a  deluge  of  fire  (Ireamed  from  Etna  as  to  ringer 
the  adjaiuing  fea  into  which  it  poured  abfolutely  hot. 
Oroluis  fays,  that  a  prodigious  quantity  of  hlhcs  were 
deftroyed  by  it.  Julius  Obfequens  relates,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  iilesof  Lipari  eat  fuch  a  numucr  of 
thofe  filhcs,  as  to  futfcr  in  confequence  of  it,  by  a  dif- 
teniper  which  proved  very  generally  mortal. 

7.  Four  years  after  the  lafl  mentioncH,  the  city  of 
Catania  was  defolated  by  another  eruption  not  Id's 
violent.  Orolius  relates,  that  the  roofs  of  the  houfes 
were  broken  down  by  the  burning  alhes  which  fell 
upon  them.  It  was  fo  dreadfully  ravaged,  that  the 
Romans  found  it  necelFary  to  grant  the  inhabitants  an 
exemption  from  all  taxes  lor  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  to 
enable  them  to  repair  it, 

8.  A  (hort  time  before  the  death  of  Csefa',  in  the 
4^d  year  before  Jcfus  Chrilf,  there  was  an  erupiion 
from  mount  Etna.  Livy  mentions  it.  It  was  not 
dillinguilhed  by  any  thing  extraordinary.  It  was  af- 
terwards coiilidercd  as  an  omen  of  the  death  of  Csefar. 

9.  S  ictonius,  in  the  life  of  Caligula,  mentions  an 
eruption  Irom  mount  Etna  which  happened  in  the 
40th  year  after  the  Chrillian  era.  The  emperor  fled 
on  the  very  night  on  which  it  happened,  from  Mcffina, 
where  he  at  that  time  happened  to  be. 

to.  Carrera  relates,  that  in  the  year  253,  there  was 
an  eruption  from  mount  Etna. 

11.  He  fpeaks  of  another  in  the  year  420;  which 
is  alfo  mentioned  by  Photins. 

12.  In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  812, 
there  was  an  erupiion  from  Etna.  GeofTroy  of  Viter- 
bo  mentions  it  in  his  Chronicle. 

13.  In  the  yeir  1 169,  on  the  4th  of  February,  about 
day-break,  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Sicily,  which 
was  felt  as  far  as  Reggio,  on  the  oppofite  lide  of  the 
llrait.  Catania  was  reduced  by  it  to  ruins  ;  and  in 
that  city  more  than  15,000  fouls  periihed.  The  bi- 
fhop,  with  44  monks  of  the  order  of  St  IJenediff,  were 
burieil  under  ihe  ruins  of  the  roof  of  tiie  church  of 
St  A;i;atha.  Many  caftles  in  the  territory  of  Catania 
and  Syracufe  were  overturned  ;  new  rivers  burfl;  forth, 
and  ancient  rivers  difnppiarcd.  The  ridge  of  the 
mountain   was   obferved    to    Gnk   on   the    fide  next 
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Taormina.  The  fpring  of  Areihufa,  fo  famous  for  I'lie 
purity  and  fueetncls  01  iis  waters,  then  became  muddy  ' 
and  brackifli.  The  fouiuain  of  Ajo,  which  rifes  Irom 
the  village  of  Saraceni,  cealcd  to  flow  for  two  hours  ; 
at  I  he  end  of  whicli  the  water  gulhed  out  moie  copi- 
oully  than  before.  Its  waters  alluined  a  blooil-colour, 
anj  rctaiiicd  it  for  about  an  hour.  At  Melhna,  the 
fea,  without  any  confiderable  agitation,  retired  a  good 
way  wiihin  its  ordinary  limits  ;  but  loon  after  return- 
ing, it  rofc  beyond  thcin,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  entered  the  ftreets  through  the  gates.  A 
number  ol  people  who  had  fled  to  ilie  fljore  for  fafety 
were  fwaliowcd  np  by  the  waves.  Ludovico  Aurclio 
relates  that  the  vines,  corn,  and  trees  of  all  forts,  were 
burnt  up,  and  the  fields  covered  over  with  fuch  a 
quantity  of  Hones  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

14.  Twelve  years  after  this,  in  the  year  iiSi,  a 
dreadful  erupiion  illucd  from  Etna  on  the  ealt  fide. 
Streams  of  tire  ran  down  ilie  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  encircled  the  church  of  St  Stephen,  but  with- 
out burning  it. 

Nicholas  Speciale,  who  relates,  though  hedidnotfec 
this  eveni,  was  witncfs  to  another  (onflagration  on 
Etna  48  years  after  this,  in  the  year  1329,  on  the  23d 
of  June,  of  which  he  has  given  a  defciipiion. 

15.  On  that  day,  fays  ht,  about  the  hour  of  vef- 
pers,  Etna  was  firongly  convulftd,  and  uttered  dread- 
ful noiles  ;  not  only  the  inhabiiants  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  all  Sicily,  wxrc  Ilruckwiih  confternaiion  and 
alarm.  Ou  a  fuddcn,  a  terrible  blaze  of  tire  iilued 
from  the  foutlicrn  lummit,  and  fprcad  over  the  rocks 
of  Mazarra,  which  are  always  covered  with  fnow. 
Together  with  ihc  fire,  there  appeared  a  griai  deal  of 
fmoke.  After  fun-fct,  the  flames  and  the  ftones 
that  ifTued  out  with  them  were  feen  to  touch  the 
clouds.  llie  lire  making  way  for  itftlf  wiih  the  nioft 
furious  inipetuolity,  bun. t  up  or  reduced  to  ruins  all 
thofe  Itructures  which  the  piety  of  former  times  had 
confecraicd  10  the  Deity.  The  earth  yawning,  Iwallow- 
iug  np  a  great  many  fprings  and  rivuleis.  iViany  of  the 
rocks  on  the  ihore  ot  Mafcali  were  Ihakeii  and  dalhcd 
into  the  fea.  A  fuccefTion  of  thcfe  calamities  conti- 
nued till  the  25ih  of  July,  when  ihc  bow  els  of  Etna 
were  again  heard  10  rebellow.  The  conflagration  of 
Mazarra  flill  went  on  unexiiiiguiflud.  Tiie  earth 
opened  near  the  church  of  St  John,  called  7/ 1  apari- 
necca  :  In  the  fouth  lide  fire  iducd  fioin  the  gap  with 
great  violence  :  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  ihc  day,  the 
fun  was  obfcured  from  morning  toevening  with  clouds 
of  fmoke  and  allies,  as  entirely  as  in  an  ccliplc.  Ni- 
colas Speciale  went  towards  ihe  new-opened  crater,  to 
obfcrve  the  fire  and  the  burning  Hones  which  were 
ifTuing  from  the  volcano.  Th(  carih  rebellowed  and 
tottered  under  his  lect;  and  he  law  led  hot  ftones 
iffiie  lour  times  fuccefTively  in  a  very  (liort  fpace  from 
the  crater,  with  a  thundering  noife,  the  like  of  which^ 
he  fays,   he  had  never  before  heard. 

In  a  few  days  after  this,  all  the  adjacent  fields  were 
burnt  up  by  a  (hower  of  fire  and  fidphurcoiis  aflus  ; 
and  both  birds  and  quadrupeds  being  thus  left  dclii- 
tute  of  food,  died  in  gre  .t  nurpbcrs.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  fifhes  likewile  died  in  ihe  rivers  and  the  conti- 
guous pnrts  of  the  fea.  "  I  cannot  think  (favs  he)  that 
either  Babylon  or  Sodom  was  deltroyed  with  fuch  aw- 
ful 
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fill  feverity."  The  norih  winils,  which  blew  at  the 
tiine,  v-ariicd  the  aihes  as  far  as  Malia.  Many  pcrlbns 
of  boih  lixes  (lied  of  terror. 

i6.  Sea  ce  hii  toar  years  clapfed  after  this  terrible 
evf-nt,  when  Etna  made  a  new  explulion,  and  dif- 
chargcd  vollies  of  Hones,  cauling  the  neighbouring 
fields  to  tremble.     Thii  happened  in  :heyear  1355. 

17.  Foriy-eight  years  after  this,  on  the  25ih  of 
Augult  nSi,  an  eruption  from  Etna  fpread  its  rava- 
ges over  the  coitincs  of  the  territory  of  Catania,  and 
burnt  up  the  olive  yards  in  the  neighoourhood  of  that 
city. 

18.  In  the  year  1444,  65  years  after  the  laft  erup- 
tion, a  torrent  of  lava  ui'ued  fro;ii  Etna  and  ran  to- 
wards Catania.  The  mountain  !hool<  ;  and  the  fhocks 
were  fo  violent,  that  feveral  huge  maffes  of  rock  were 
broken  from  its  funimit,  and  hurled  into  the  abyfs 
with  a  tremendous  noife. 

19.  After  this  Etna  wasfcarce  *t  refl  for  18  months 
or  2  years.  On  Sunday  the  2Jfh  of  September  1446, 
about  an  hour  af'er  fun-fct,  an  eruption  ilFued  from 
the  place  called  La  f  tetra  dt  Mazurra.  This  erup- 
tion was  foon  over. 

20  On  the  following  year  1447,  on  the  2ffl  of 
September,  there  was  anoiher,  wuh  a  good  deal  of 
fire  ;  but  this  eruption  was  likevvife  of  Ihort  dura- 
tion. 

21.  Etna  now  ceaFcd  to  emit  fire,  and  that  for  a 
confiderable  time.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  not 
only  afcended  to  the  fumniit  of  liie  mountain,  but 
even,  if  we  may  credit  accounts,  w-ent  down  into  the 
fiery  gulph,  and  believed  ihe  volcanic  matter  10  l^e  now 
exhaufled  :  But  on  the  2Sth  of  April  1536,  near  a 
century  from  the  flight  eruption  in  1447,  a  ftrong 
wind  arofe  from  the  weft,  and  a  thick  cioad,  reddilh 
in  the  middle,  appeared  over  the  (umaiitof  the  moun- 
tain. At  the  very  fime  iaftant  a  lar;^e  body  of  fire 
ifilied  from  ihe  abyfs,  and  fell  with  the  noife  and  rapi- 
dity of  a  torrent  along  the  caftern  (ide  of  the  moun- 
tain, breaking  down  the  rocks,  and  dellroying  the 
flocks  and  every  other  animal  tiiat  was  cxpofed  to  its 
fury.  From  the  fame  crater,  on  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain,  there  ilFued  at  ihe  fame  lime  a  ftream  of 
fire  more  terrible  than  the  other,  and  held  its  courfe 
towards  the  weft.  It  run  over  Bronie,  Adrans,  and 
Caftelli.  It  confifted  entirely  of  fulphiir  and  bitu- 
men. On  the  fame  day  the  church  sf  St  Leon,  vi'hich 
flood  in  a  wood,  was  firft  demoliflied  by  the  (liocks 
of  the  earthquake,  and  its  ruins  after  that  confumed 
by  the  fire.  Many  chafms  were  opened  in  the  fides 
of  the  mountain  ;  and  from  thofe  iilued  fire  and  burn- 
ing ftones,  which  darted  opinio  the  a'r  with  a  noife 
like  that  produced  by  a  fniart  difcharge  of  artillery. 
Francis  Negro  de  Piazza,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  who 
lived  at  Leutini,  wilhing  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the 
eruptions,  and  to  make  fome  obfcrvations  which  lie 
thought  might  be  of  confcqucnce,  was  cartiedofFand 
burnt  to  aflies  by  a  volley  of  die  burning  ftones.  This 
conflagration  of  Etna  lafted  fome  weeks. 

22.  In  lefs  than  a  year,  on  the  17th  of  April  15^7, 
the  river  Sime;n  fwelled  fo  amazingly  as  to  overflow 
the  adjacent  plains,  and  carry  off  the  country  people  and 
their  cattle  and  other  animals.  At  the  fame  time,  ihe 
country  around  Patcrno,  ihe  neighbouring  caftles,  and 
more  than  joo  houfes,  were  dcflroyed  by  the  ravages 


of  the  river  ;    and    moft    of  the  wood  was  torn  np      Etr.u-. 

by  the  roots  by  violent   blafts  of  wind.     Thcie  rava-  '■ 

ges  of  ihe  elements  were  occafioncd  by  Etna,  which 
on  the  nth  of  the  following  month  was  rent  in 
feverable  places,  difclofiig  fiery  gulphs,  and  pouring 
out  a  deluge  of  fire  in  more  terrible  torrents  than  thoic 
of  the  preceding  year.  They  directed  ihcir  courfe  to- 
wards the  monallcry  of  St  Nicholas  d'Arena  ;  dcllioy- 
ed  the  gardens  and  vineyards;  and  proceeding  onwards 
towards  Nicolofi,  burnt  Montpellieri  and  Fallica,  and 
deftroycd  the  vineyards  and  moft  of  the  inhabiiai:ts. 
When  the  conflagration  ceafcd,  ihe  fummit  of  the 
mountain  funk  inwards  with  fuch  a  noife,  that  all 
the  people  in  the  illand  believed  the  laft  day  to  be 
arrived,  and  prepared  for  their  end  by  extreme  unc- 
tion. Thefe  dreadful difturbances  continued  through  the 
wlioleyear,  more  efpecially  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Auguft,  during  which  all  Sicily  was  in  mourning.  The 
fmoke,  ths  noife,  and  ihe  Ihocks  of  ihc  earthquake, 
afFc  cted  the  whole  ifland  ;  and  if  Filoies  iii.ny  be  be- 
lieved, who  relates  this  event,  many  of  the  Sicilians 
were  llruck  deaf  by  the  noife.  Many  ftriiclurcs 
Were  demolithed  ;  and  among  others  the  caftle  of 
Corleone,  though  more  than  2J  leagues  diftaiit  from 
the  volcano. 

23.  During  the  fucceeding  30  years  there  was  no 
difturbance  of  this  nature.  At  the  end  of  that  fpacc, 
Sicily  was  alarmed  by  a  new  eruption  from  the  moun- 
tain. Etnadifchirged  new  ftreams  fire,  and  cover, 
edihe  adjacent  country  with  volcanic afties,  which  en- 
tirely ruined  the  hopes  of  the  hufbandman. 

24.  In  the  year  1579,  Etna  renewed  its  ravages; 
but  no  particular  account  of  the  damage  vvhich  it  did 
upon  liiisoccafion  has  been  traiifmiited  to  us. 

25.  Tweny-five  years  had  elapfed,  when  Etna,  in 
the  month  of  June  1603,  flamed  wiih  new  fury.  Pe- 
ter Cirrera  affirms,  that  il  continued  to  emit  flames 
for  the  fpace  of  33  years,  till  1636,  without  interrup- 
tion, but  not  always  with  the  fame  violence.  In  1607, 
the  ftreams  of  lava  which  flowed  from  it  deftroycd  the 
woods  and  vineyards  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain. 
In  1609,  they  turned  iheir  courfe  towards  Aderno, 
and  deftroycd  a  part  ot  the  foreft  d-fl  Pino,  and  a  part 
of  the  wood  called  la Scianibnta ,  with  many  vineyards 
in  thediftrid  Collerna.  Thofe  torrents  of  lava  con- 
tinued to  flow  for  three  months.  In  the  year  1614, 
a  new  effort  of  the  fubterraneous  fire  opened  another 
crater,  from  which  fire  was  difcharged  on  Randazzo, 
in  the  diftricf  called  //  IPiro.  The  fire  contiiiue<l  to 
flame  for  10  or  12  years  longer. 

26.  The  fame  Peter  Carrcra  relates,  that  a  dreadful 
conflagration  happened  in  the  year  1664,  of  which  he 
himfclfv^as  wituefs.  It  happened  on  the  i3ih  of  De- 
cember and  lafted  without  initrruption,  but  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  violence,  till  the  end  of  May  1678. 
But  in  1679  the  inhabiiants  of  Nicolufi  were  obli- 
ged to  forfake  their  houfes,  which  tumbled  down  foon 
after  ihey  left  them.  The  crater  on  the  fnmmi;  of 
Etna  had  not  ai:  this  I'lnr  a  threatening  afpc6t,  and 
every  thing  there  continued  quiet  till  the  25tii  of 
March:  but  on  the  Sili  of  ihai  month,  an  hour  be- 
fore night,  the  air  was  obfervcd  to  become  dark  over 
the  village  la  Pcdara  and  all  that  neighbourhood  ; 
and  the  iuhibitanis  of  that  country  thought  that  an 
almoft  total  eel  pfe  was  takifig  place.     Soon  after  fnn- 
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fiiia.       fft,  rreqitiit  lliocks  of ea!i!iq;iake  began  to  be  felt; 

' " '  ilicfs  were  Jt  tirlt  weak,  bat  contimiej  till  day-break 

to  become  more  am!  more  rerril)le.  Nicololi  Was  more 
alFcfted  ciiaii  any  other  tract  of"  country  on  that  lide 
of  Etna  :  about  noon  every  houfe  was  thrown  lo  the 
ground  ;  the  inhabiiants  (led  in  conllcriiation,  and  in- 
voking the  protection  of  heaven.  On  the  loth  of 
March  .i  chafni  fcveral  miles  in  lens^th,  and  five  or  fix 
(cet  vvide  opened  in  the  tide  of  the  mountain  ;  from 
which,  about  two  hours  before  day,  there  arofea  bright 
Ji^ht,  and  a  very  itrongfulpbiircous  exhalation  was  dif- 
fuled  through  the  atmoiphere. 

About  II  in  the  forenoon  of  the  fame  d.iy,  after 
dreadkil  shocks  of  earthquake,  a  crater  was  opened  on 
the  hill  called  des  Noifcttcs,  from  which  there  ilfued 
Iiu;_;e  volumes  of  fraoke,  not  accompanied  with  fire, 
allies,  orfloues,  but  with  loud  and  frequent  claps  of 
thunder,  difplaying  all  the  different  phenomena  vvilli 
which  thunder  is  at  different  times  attended.  And 
■what  was  very  remarkable,  the  cbafm  was  formed  ou 
the  fouth  lide,  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain.  Ou  the  fame  day  another  cbafm  was  form- 
ed tvvo  miles  lower,  from  which  iffiied  a  great  deal  of 
fmol^e,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  noife  and  earth- 
quake. Towards  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  four 
other  cbafuis  were  opened  towards  the  fouth,  in  the 
fame  direction,  accompanied  during  their  formation 
Aviih  the  fame  phenomena,  and  extending  all  the  way 
to  !he  hill   c.iUed  la  Fufara. 

About  12  paces  beyond  that,  another  of  the  fame 
kind  was  formed.  On  the  fucceeding  night,  a  black 
fmoke,  involving  a  quantity  of  ftones,  ilTued  from 
this  lall  chafm  ;  it  dlfchargcd  at  the  fame  time 
Hakes  of  a  dark  eartii-coloured  fpongy  matter,  which 
became  hard  after  they  fell.  There  ilTucd  from  the 
fame  gulph  a  flream  of  Ltva,  which  held  its  courle  inio 
a  lake  called  la  Hardin,  fix  ntiles  from  Montpellieri, 
and  on  its  way  thither  dtftroyed  many  dwelling-houfes 
an. I  other  buildings  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

On  the  the  next  day,  March  I2th,tliis  flream  of  fire 
directed  iis  courfc  towards  the  trait  of  country  called 
j1/.///>i///o,  which  was  inhabited  by  800  people  ;  in  the 
fpace  of  20  hojrs  it  was  entirely  depopulated  and  laid 
w.ille.  The  lava  then  took  a  new  diiC'flion,  iu  which 
it  dedroyed  fonie  other  villages. 

The  mount  of  Montpellieri  was  next  deflroyed  with 
all  the  inhabitants  upon  it. 

On  the  23d  of  the  fame  month  the  flream  of  fire 
was  in  fomc  places  two  miles  broad.  It  now  attacked 
the  large  village  of  Mazzalucia  ;  and  on  the  fame  day 
■a  vail  gulph  was  formed,  from  which  were  difcharged 
■fand  or  allies,  which  produced  a  hill  with  two  fumniits, 
two  miles  in  circumference  and  i  Jo  paces  high.  It 
Mas  obfcrvcd  to  conuil  of  yellow,  white,  black,  grey, 
red,  and  green,  ftones. 

The  new  mount  of  Nicolofi  continued  to  emit  allies 
for  the  fpacc  of  three  months;  and  the  quantity  dif- 
cliarged  was  fo  great  as  to  cover  all  tlie  adjoining  traft 
•of  country  for  the  fpace  of  15  miles;  fome  of  thofe 
alhes  were  conveyed  by  the  winds  as  far  as  MefTina 
and  Calabria;  and  a  north  wind  ariiing,  covered  all  the 
fouthern  country  about  Agofta,  Lentini,  and  even  be- 
yond that,  in  the  fame  manner. 

While  at  that  height  on  Nicolofi  fo  many  extraor- 
dinary appearances  were  pafling,  the  higlicll  crater 


on  the  furamit  of  Etna  ilill  preferved  its  ufual  tran- 
quillity. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  about  one  in  the  morning  the 
whole  mountain,  even  to  the  mofl  elevated  peak,  was 
agitated  by  a  moll  violent  earthquake.  Tlie  highe/l 
crater  of  Etna,  which  was  one  of  the  loftieft  parts  of 
the  mountain,  then  funk  into  the  volcanic  focus  ;  and 
in  the  place  which  it  had  occupied,  there  now  ap- 
peared nothing  but  a  wide  gulph  more  th.iu  a  mile  in 
extent,  from  which  there  ilFucd  enormous  mafic s  of 
fmoke,  alhes,  and  ftones.  At  that  period,  according 
to  the  hiflorian  of  this  event,  the  famous  block  of  la- 
va on  mount  Frumento  Vi?as  difcharged  from  the  volca- 
nic focus. 

In  a  fhort  time  after,  the  torrent  of  fire,  which  flill 
contirm^  to  flow,  directed  its  courfe  towards  Catania 
with  redoubled  noife,  and  accom|'anied  with  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  allies  and  burning  flones  than  be- 
fore. For  fevcral  months  many  mofl  alarming  fiiocks 
of  earthquake  were  felt ;  and  the  city  was  threatened 
with  deftruition  by  the  torrent  offire.  They  in  vain 
attempted  to  turn  or  divert  its  courfe;  the  lava  rofe 
over  the  walli,  and  cnteied  by  an  angle  near  the  Bene- 
didine  convent  on  the  nth  of  June  following.  This 
awfulevcntisrelated  by  Francis  Monaco,  Charles Man- 
cius,  Vincent  Auria,  and  Thomas  Thedcfchi. 

27.  Some  years  after  this  conflagration,  a  new  burn- 
ing gulph  opened  in  the  month  of  December  1682  on 
the  i'ummit  of  the  mountain,  and  fpread  its  lava  over 
the  hill  of  Mezarra. 

28.  On  the  24th  of  May  1686,  about  ten  in  the 
evening,  a  new  eruption  buril  out  from  the  fummic 
of  the  mountain,  on  the  llJc  contiguous  to  the  hill  del 
Bue.  Such  a  quantity  of  inflamed  matter  was  thrown 
out  as  confumed  woods,  vineyards,  and  crops  ofgraia 
for  four  leagues  round.  It  flopped  its  courfe  in  a 
large  valley  near  the  callle  of  Mafcali.  Several  peo- 
ple from  the  neighbourhood  had  alccndcd  a  liill  be- 
tween the  wood  of  Cania  and  the  confines  of  Cirriia 
to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  the  lava  ;  but  the  hill,  on 
afudden,  funk  inwards,  and  they  were  buried  alive. 

29.  Etna  was  now  long  quiet  ;  for  no  lefs  a  fpace 
of  time  indeed  than  one  half  of  the  prefent  age.  In 
the  year  175 J  its  eruptions  were  renewed.  It  open- 
ed near  mount  Lepra,  and  emitted  as  ufual  fi're  and 
fmoke  ;  after  which  it  remained  quiet  only  for  eight 
years. 

30.  In  the  year  1763,  there  was  an  eruption  which 
continued  three  momhs,  but  with  intervals.  Etna 
was  at  fir/l  heard  to  rebellow.  Flames  and  clouds  of 
fmoke  v/erefeen  toiffueoiit,  fometimes  filver-coloured, 
and  at  other  times,  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  fell  upon 
tliera,  of  a  purple  radiance :  at  length  they  were  carried 
off'by  the  winds,  and  rained,  as  they  were  driven  before 
them,  a  fliowcr  of  fire  all  the  \\ay  to  Catania  and  be- 
yond it.  An  eruption  foon  burll  out  ;  the  principal 
torrent  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  ran 
towards  the  eaft,  and  fell  into  a  deep  and  txtenfive 
valley. 

The  flames  which  iluied  fiom  this  new  crater  af- 
forded a  noble  fpeflacle.  A  pyramid  of  fire  was  ften  10 
rife  to  a  prodigious  height  in  theair,  bkea  bianiifiilar- 
tificial  fire-work,  wiih  a  conilant  and  formidable  bat- 
tery, which  fhook  the  earth  under  thole  who  were 
fpe<2ato;s  of  the  fcenc.    Torrents  of  melted  matter 
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running  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  diifufed  a 
light  bright  as  day  tliroiigh  the  darkuel's  of  the  night. 
At  fun-riling  the  biiruiiig  lava  was  oljferved  to  have 
run  round  Ibmc  oaks  that  were  IHII  ilandiag  unburnt. 
Their  leaves  were  all  withered.  Sum?  birds  Had  fallen 
from  their  branches,  and  been  burnt  to  death.  Some 
people  call  wood  upon  the  lava,  and  it  was  immediate- 
ly burnt.  This  lava  continued  hot,  and  exhiled  fmokc 
for  two  years.  For  five  years  after  this,  no  fnow  ap- 
peared on  the  fummit  of  Etna. 

31.  In  the  year  1764  a  new  crater  was  opened  at  a 
great  dillaace  from  tlie  fummit  of  mount  Etna. 

32.  Ill  the  year  1766  another  was  opened  at  the 
grotto  of  Paterno  ;  tiic,  fraoke,  and  an  inconfiderable 
torrent  of  lava  ilfued  out  of  it. 

33.  On  the  27ih  of  January  17S0  a  new  opening 
was  formed  two  miles  under  the  lad  mentioned  crater. 

On  the  aSth  of  February,  and  the  14th  of  March, 
the  earthquake  was  renewed  on  the  north  iidc,  and 
accompanied  with  terrible  noifes. 

Between  tlie  6'.h  of  April  and  the  7th  of  May  the 
convulfions  were  a^^ain  renewed,  accompanied  with 
lioife  as  liefore  ;  a  quantity  of  pumice-flones  and  fine 
land  was  difeharged  from  it. 

On  tlie  i3ih  of  May  the  Ihocks  were  renewed  :  on 
the  23J  a  new  crater  was  formed  on  the  fide  of  mount 
Fruaicnto  on  the  fummit  of  Etna  ;  and  from  it  a  tor- 
rent of  lava  difeharged,  which  fpread  through  the  val- 
ley of  Laudunza.  It  was  200  paces  in  breadth.  Two 
other  chinks  were  opened  in  the  mountain  near  Pa- 
terno, and  very  near  one  another.  The  lava  iffiung 
from  them  proceeded  in  the  fpace  of  feveu  days  fix 
miles;  on  the  2jth  it  had  run  nine  miles. 

A  new  crater  was  likewifc  opened  on  the  2jth; 
from  which  a  quantity  of  red-hot  ilones  continued  to 
ilFue  for  half  an  hour,  and  fell  at  a  very  great  dillance  : 
there  proceeded  likewife  from  it  a  llream  of  lava  j 
which,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  ran  over  a  trad  of 
couniry  two  miles  in  extent. 

Several  pansof  thofe  Ifrciins  of  lava  were  obferved 
10  be  cool  on  the  furfacc,  and  formed  into  folid  maifts, 
but  melted  again  by  a  new  flream  of  burning  lava, 
which  however  did  not  melt  the  old  lava. 

34.  The  lafl  eruption  of  Etna  happened  in  1787, 
as  defcribed  in  the  former  article  tEtna,  u.  222,  223. 

ETOLIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  compre- 
hending all  that  trad  now  called  the  Defpotat,  ox  Little 
Greece.  It  was  parted  on  the  eafl  by  the  rivtr  Evenus, 
now  the  Fidari,  from  the  Locrenfes  Ozolas  ;  on  the 
weft,  from  Acarnania  by  the  Achelous  ;  on  the  north, 
i(  bordered  on  the  country  of  the  Dorians  and  part  of 
Epirus;  and,  on  the  fouth,  extended  to  the  bay  of 
Corinth. 

The  Etolians  were  a  refllcl's  and  turbulent  people; 
•fcldom  at  peace-among  ihemfclves,  and  ever  at  war 
with  their  neighbours  ;  utter  Grangers  to  all  fenfe  of 
friendlhip  or  principle  of  honour;  ready  to  betray 
iheir  friends  upon  the  kail  profpcd  of  reaping  any  ad- 
vantage froui  their  treachery  :  in  ihort,  they  were  look- 
ed upon  by  the  oihcrlbues  of  Greece  no  othtTwife  than 
as  outlaws  and  public  robbers.  On  the  other  hand, 
■they  were  bold  and  cnterprifing  in  v/ar  ;  inured  to  la- 
bour and  iiardlhips  ;  and  undaunicd  in  the  grcatefl  dan- 
gers :  jea!ou-s  defenders  of  their  lliierties,  for  which 
diey'wcre  oji  all  occafions^  willing  to  venture  their 


lives,  and  facrificc  all  tiiat  was  mofl  dear  to  them.  Etulia; 
They  dillinguilhed  theml'rlves  above  all  the  o:hcr  na-  *~~v — 
tions  of  Greece,  in  oppoUng  the  ambitious  dcllgns  of 
the  Macedonian  princes;  who,  after  havitig  reduced 
moll  of  the  other  Hates,  were  forced  to  grant  iliem  a 
peace  upon  very  honourable  terms.  Tlic  conllitutiou 
of  the  Etolian  republic  was  copied  from  that  of  the 
Achsans,  and  with  a  view  to  form,  as  it  v\cre,  a  coun- 
ter alliance  ;  for  the  Eiolians  bure  an  irtcconcileable 
hatred  to  the  Acha:ans,  and  had  conceived  no  fmall 
jealoufy  at  the  growing  power  of  that  (late.  The 
Cleomcnic  war,and  that  of  the  allies,  called  \\\t  fodal 
war,  were  kindled  by  the  Etolians  in  the  heart  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  with  no  other  view  but  to  humble  their 
aniagonills  the  Achxans.  In  the  latter,  they  held  out, 
with  the  alliflance  only  of  the  Eleans  and  Lacedemo- 
nians, for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  againft  the  united 
forces  of  Achaia  and  Macedon  ;  but  were  obliged  at 
lafl  to  purchafe  a  peace,  by  yielding  up  to  Philip  all 
Acarnania.  As  they  parted  with  this  province  much 
againft  their  will,  they  watched  all  opportunities  of 
wrcfling  it  out  of  the  ]\Iacedonian's  hands;  for 
which  reafon  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome 
againft  him,  and  proved  of  great  fervice  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  war  with  him:  but  growing  infolent 
upon  account  of  their  fcrviccs  they  made  war  upou 
the  Romans  themfelves.  By  that  warlike  naiion  they 
were  overcome,  and  granted  a  peace  on  the  following 
fevere  terms:  i.  The  inajelly  of  the  Roihan  people 
lliall  be  revered  in  all  Etolia.  2.  Etolia  Iliall  not  fuf- 
fcr  the  armies  of  fucii  as  are  at  war  with  Home  to  pals 
through  her  territories,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  Ihall 
be  likewife  the  enemies  of  Etolia.  5.  She  (hall  in 
the  fpace  »f  100  days,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
giflrates  of  Corcyra  all  the  prifoners  and  deferiers  flie 
has,  whether  of  the  Romans  or  their  allies,  except 
fuch  as  have  been  taken  twice,  or  during  her  alliance 
with  Rome.  4.  The  Etolians  fliall  pay  down  in  ready 
money,  to  the  Roman  general  in  Etolia,  200  Euboic 
talents,  of  the  fame  value  as  the  Athenian  talents,  and 
engage  to  pay  jo  talents  more  within  the  fix  years  fol- 
lowing. 5.  They  fliall  put  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
ful  40  fuch  hoflages  as  he  lliall  choofe  ;  none  of  whom 
fliall  be  under  1 2,  or  above  40  years  of  age  :  the  pre- 
tor,  the  general  of  the  horfe,  and  of  Inch  as  have 
been  already  hoflages  at  Rome,  are  excepted  out  of 
this  number.  6.  Etolia  lliall  renounce  all  pretenfions 
to  the  cities  and  territories  which  the  Romans  have 
conquered,  though  thofe  cities  and  territories  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Etolians.  7.  The  city  of 
Oenis,  and  its  diftrid,  Ihall  be  fubjed  to  iheAcar- 
nanians. 

After  the  conquefl  of  Macedon  by  Paulus -lEmiliiis, 
they  were  reduced  10  a  much  worfe  condition  ;  for  not 
only  thofe  among  them,  who  had  openly  declared  for 
Perfeus,  but  fuch  as  were  only  fufptded  to  have  fa- 
voured him  in  their  hearts,  were  fcnt  to  Rome  in 
order  10  clear  themfelves  before  thefenate.  There  they 
were  detained,  and  never  afterwards  fufFered  to  rttura 
into  their  native  country.  Five  hundred  and  iifty  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  nation  were  barbaroufly  allaffi- 
iiatcd  by  the  partifans  of  Rome,  for  no  other  crime 
but  that  of  being  fufpcded  to  wifli  well  to  Perfeus. 
The  Etolians  appeared  before  Paulus  jEmilius  in 
mourning  habits,  and  made  loud  complaints  of  lucli 
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Etolia  inhuman  treatment ;  but  could  obtain  no  redrcfs :  nay, 
II  ten  commiliiuners,  who  had  been  lent  by  the  (;naie  to 

Etymology  fett|g  ^hg  affiiirs  oi  Gitece,  enaiteda  decree,  declaiiuj^, 
*'  that  thole  who  were  killed  had  liitiercd  ji-iiily,  Cince  it 
appeared  to  ihcin  that  they  had  favoured  the  Macedo- 
nian party.  From  this  time  thole  only  were  raifed  to 
the  chief  honours  and  employments  in  the  Etolian  re- 
puhlic  who  were  known  to  prefer  the  intercltof  Rome 
tu  ihat  of  their  country ;  and  as  ihefe  alone  were 
coiuuenanced  at  Rome,  all  the  raagillraies  of  Etoiia 
were  the  creatures  and  mere  tools  of  the  Roman  ftnalc. 
Ill  this  (late  of  fervilc  fubjtdlion  they  continued  till  tlie 
dertrudion  of  Corinth,  and  the  diiroluiion  of  the  A- 
chsean  league;  when  Eiolia,  with  theoiher  free  ftatcs 
of  Greece  was  reducrd  to  a  Roman  province,  com- 
monly called  the  province  of  Achaia.  Nevenhckfs, 
each  flate  and  city  was  governed  by  its  own  laws  under 
the  fuperintendcncy  of  the  prcior  whom  Rome  fcnt 
annually  into  Achaia.  The  whole  nation  paid  a  cer- 
tain tribute,  and  the  rich  were  forbidden  to  pollefs 
lands  any  where  but  in  their  own  country. 

In  this  (late,  with  little  alteration,  Etolia  continued 
under  the  emperors,  till  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the 
Great,  who,  in  his  new  partition  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  divided  the  welfern  parts  of  Greece /rom 
the  reft,  calling  them  Atiu  Epirns,  and  fubjcding  the 
whole  country  to  the  pra:fcBus  ft ctior'u  forlllyricum. 
Under  the  lucctilbrs  of  Conllantine,  Greece  was  par- 
celled out  into  feveral  principalities,  efpecially  after 
the  taking  of  Conllantinople  by  the  Weftern  princes. 
At  that  time,  Theodorus  Angclus,  a  noble  Grecian, 
of  the  Imperial  family,  fcizcd  on  Etolia  and  Epirns. 
The  former  he  left  to  Michaelhis  fon  ;  who  maintain- 
ed it  againft  Michael  Paljeologus,  the  firft  emperor  of 
the  Greeks,  after  the  ex]Hilfionof  the  Latins.  Charles, 
the  laft  prince  of  this  family,  dying  in  1430  without 
lawful  iffae,  bequeathed  Etolia  to  his  brother's  fon, 
named  alfo  Charles  ;  and  Acarnania  to  his  natural  fons, 
Memnon,  Turnus,  and  Hercules.  But,  great  dif- 
ptites  ariling  abo  it  this  diviiion,  Amurath  II.  after 
the  reduction  of  Theflalonica,  laid  hold  of  fo  favour- 
able an  opportunity,  and  drove  them  all  out  in  I4i!2. 
The  Mahometans  were  afterwards  diipolleired  of  this 
country  by  the  famous  prince  of  Epirus,  George  Caf- 
triot,  commonly  called  .Sca'/^.-^r^f^;  who  with  a  fraall 
army,  oppofed  the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  defeated  thofe  barbarians  in  22  pitched  bat- 
tles. That  hero,  at  his  death,  left  great  part  of  E- 
tolia  to  the  Venetians;  but,  they  not  being  able  to 
make  head  againft  fuch  a  mighty  power,  the  whole 
country  was  foon  reduced  by  Mohammed  II.  whofe 
fuceeflors  hold  it  to  this  day. 

ETRURIA.     SeellETRuRiA. 

ETYMOLOGY,  thai  part  of  grammar  which  con- 
fiders  and  explains  the  origin  and  derivation  of  words, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  their  firfl  and  primary  fignifica- 
tion,  whence  Oiiintilian  calls  it  orig'niatio. — The  word 
is  formed  of  the  Greek  fr:/fA.@^  veruj,  "  true,"  and 
X£>»  dico,  "  I  fpeak  ;  whence  xtynt  dtfcjurfe,  &c. 
and  thence  Cicero  calls  the  etymology  notatia  and 
veriluqu'tHm ;  though  Qjiintilian  choofes  rather  to  call 
it  origiiiatio. 

A  judicious  inquiry  into  etymologies  is  thought 
by  fouieof  confiderable  ufe;  becaufe  nations,  who  va- 
lue ihemfelves  upon  their  antiquity,  have  always  look- 
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ed  on  the  antiquity  of  their  language  as  one  of  the  bell  Etymology 
titles  they  could  plead,  and  the  etymologitt,  by  feck-         ! 
ing  the  true  and   original  reafon  ol    the  notions   and   Evandcr. 
ideas  fixed  to  each  vvord  aiid  expiellion,   may  often         ''~~' 
funrlii  an  argunicni  of  aiitiquny,   from  the  traces  re- 
maining thereof,  con  parcd  with  the  ancient  ulcs.  Add, 
that  etymoiogics  arc  neceflary  for  ihe  thorough  under- 
Handing  of  a  language.     For,  to  explain  a  term  pre- 
ciicly,   there  fcenis  a  ncctflity  for  recurring  to  iislirft 
iinpufition,  in  order  to   Ijjtak  juftly  and   f^tisfaflorily 
thereof.     1  he  force  and  txient  of  a  word  is  generally 
better  conceived  v»'hen  a  peribn  knows  its  origin  and 
etymology. 

It  is  ohjedcd,  however,  that  the  art  is  arbitrary,  and 
buili  altogether  on  coiijeftures  and  appearances  ;  and 
the  etymulogilts  are  charged  w  ith  deriving  their  words 
from  where  they  pkafe.  And  indeed  it  is  no  cafy 
matter  to  go  back  into  the  ancient  Biitilh  and  Gaulilh 
ages,  and  to  follow,  as  it  were,  by  the  track,  the  va- 
rious iu'perceptible  alterations  a  laiigu?gc  has  under- 
gone from  age  to  age  ;  and  as  thofe  alterations  have 
fomctimcs  been  merely  owing  to  caprice,  it  is  eafy  to 
to  take  a  mere  imagination  or  conjecture  for  a  regular 
analogy  :  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  ihc  public  fliould  be 
prejudiced  againft  a  fcience  v\hich  teems  to  (land  on  fo 
prccariuus  a  footing.  It  mull  certainly  be  owned,  that 
etymoliigies  are  frequently  iofar  fetched,  that  one  can 
fcarce  lee  any  refemblance  or  correfpondence  therein, 
Oiiintilian  has  fliovvn,  that  the  ancient  eiymologifts, 
iiotwithftanding  all  their  learning,  fell  into  very  ridi- 
culous derivations. 

The  etymologies  of  our  Englifh  words  have  been 
derived  from  the  Saxon,  Welch,  Walloon,  Danifli, 
Latin,  Greek,  &c. 

In  the  prefcnt  work  the  etymologies  of  words  are 
generally  noted,  where  their  obvioufnels  does  not  render 
it  unneccirary,or  their  dubiety  or  unimportance  ufelefs. 

EVACUANTS,  in  pharmacy,  are  properly  fuch 
medicines  as  diminilli  the  animal  fluids,  by  throwing 
out  fome  morbid  or  redundant  humour;  or  fuch  as 
thin,  attenuate,  and  promote  the  motion  and  circula- 
tion thereof. 

EVACUATION,  in  medicine,  the  art  of  diminilh- 
ing,  emptying,  or  attenuaiiiig  the  humours  of  the  body. 

EVAGRIUS  scHOLASTicus,  a  famous  hifloriaii, 
born  at  Epiphania,  about  the  year  J36.  He  pracfti- 
fcd  the  profeiliou  of  an  advocate,  from  which  he  was 
called  Schcilafliaa,  which  name  was  then  given  to  the 
pleaders  at  the  bar.  He  was  alfo  tribune  and  keeper 
of  the  prefeiS^'s  difpatches.  He  wrote  an  ecclefiaflical 
hillory,  which  begins  wliere  Socrates  and  Theodoret 
ended  theirs;  and  other  works,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Mauricius.  M. 
de  Valois  publiflied  at  Paris  a  good  edition  of  Eva- 
grins's  ecclclialtical  hiflory,  in  folio;  and  it  was  re- 
publidied  at  Cambridge  in  1620,  in  folio,  by  William 
Reading,  with  additional  notes  of  various  authors. 

EVAiSDER,  a  famous  Arcadian  chief,  called  the 
fon  of  Mercury,  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  brought 
a  colony  of  his  people  into  Italy,  about  60  years  Ije- 
fore  the  takirg  of  Troy  ;  wlicn  Faunus,  who  then 
reigned  over  ihe  Aborigines,  gave  him  a  large  extent 
of  country,  in  which  he  leitled  with  his  friends.  He 
is  faid  to  have  taught  the  Latins  the  ufc  of  letters,  and 
the  art  of  hufbandry.     He  kindly  received  Hercules 
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Evjng^liftt  when  heTCtorned  from  the  coiujaeft  «f  Geryon,  and  he 
t  vvas  the  firll  who  railed  him   aliars.     He   gave  j^^neas 

Evapora-  alhiUiice  againll  ihc  Riuiili,  and  dilliiigtiilhed  hiinlelt" 
.  "°°'  by  hishofpualiLV.  It  it.  iaid  that  he  tint  broujrht  the 
Greek  alpii.ihct  into  Italy,  and  inLroduced  there  the 
worlhip  of  the  jreek  deities.  He  was  honoured  as  a 
God  atter  deatli,  and  ins  lubjccts  railed  hiiu  an  al- 
tar on  mount  Aventinc. 

AVANGELIbTS,  the  infpired  authors  of  the  go- 
fpels.  The  word  is  dcnvid  liom  the  Greek  st«j-AA;<i», 
formed  of  fi/ ^c'?;?,  "  wtll,"  and  ajjexoc  "angle  or 
mellcnger." 

The  denomination  evuttgel'tfts  was  likewife  given  in 
the  ancient  church  to  Inch  as  p:  cached  the  gofpei  up 
and  down,  witiiout  being  attached  to  any  particular 
church,  being  either  commillicuitd  by  the  apollles  to 
inftrutS  the  nations,  orof  their  own  accord  abandonin;^ 
every  worldly  attachiueiit  and  coulecratiiig  theinleives 
to  the  facred  otfice  ot  preaching  the  gofpei.  In  which 
fenfe  fomeinterpretcis  think  it  is  that  Si  Philip,  who  was 
one  of  thefcven  deacons,  is  Cdiled  the  cvartgclijl,  in  the 
aift  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apollles,  ver.  8.  A- 
gain,  St  Paul  writing  to  Timothy,  Ep.  ii.  cap.  iv. 
ver.  5.  bids  him  do  the  work  of  an  evangelilt.  The 
fame  apoitle,  Eph.  iv.  11.  ranks  the  cvangelifts  after 
the  apolUcs  and  prophets. 

EVANID,  a  name  by  fome  authors  to  ftich 
colours  as  arc  of  no  long  duratiim,  as  ihofe  in  the 
rainbow,  in  clouds  b  fore  and  after  fun-fet,  &c. 

Evaiiid  colours  are  alfo  caWtdJautaJiica/  and  empha- 
tical  colours. 

EV-\N  TES,  in  antiquity,  the  prieflelTcs  of  Bac- 
chus, thus  called,  becanfe  in  celeliratir.g  the  oi'>;ia  they 
ran  about  as  if  di  traeled,  crying  Evan,  evait,  ohi  evan. 
See  Bacchanalia. 

EVAPORATION,  in  natural  philofophy,  fitrnifies 
thecoiiverlionof  fluids,  principally  water,  into  vapour,fo 
that  it  becomes  fpecitically  lighter  than  the  atmolpherc. 

The  theory  of  evaporation,  and  formation  uf  vapour 
by  tlie  abforption  of  heat,  is  fully  difcudcd  under  the 
article  Chemistry  ;  it  remains  only  therefore  to  take 
notice  of  fome  of  the  molt  rctnarkalile  plienonieua  at- 
tending it.  With  regard  to  water,  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed that  it  evaporates  in  every  degree  of  heat  above 
"^2°  to  21 2'^,  which  is  its  boiling  point,  when  it  is  dif- 
lipatcd  in  great  quantity,  and  as  fall  as  poilibie.  It 
has  alfo  been  fuppoled  to  evaporate  even  after  its  con- 
verlion  into  ice  ;  but  fome  late  authors  have  denied 
this  to  be  the  cafe.  Other  liquids,  fuch  as  fpirii  of 
wine  or  ether,  cominiw;  to  evaporate  long  after  they 
have  been  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point  of  water  ; 
nor  is  there  any  experiment  by  which  it  has  yet  been 
difcovcrcd  at  whatdegrectheirevaporation  ceafes.  Even 
quicklilvcr,  to  appearance  a  much  more  heavy  and 
lluggifli  fluid,  and  which  does  not  boil  without  ap- 
plying almoft  ilirce  times  the  heat  necefTjry  to  make 
water  boil,  is  found  readily  to  evaporate  when  the 
prelTire  of  the  atmofpbere  is  taken  oti  ;  and  hence  the 
empty  parts  of  barometrical  tubes,  where  the  inflru- 
mcnts  were  made  with  great  accuracy  and  the  lubfs 
perfe^'lly  exhaufled,  have  been  covered  with  mercurial 
globules,  owing  loan  invifible  vapour  afcendiui^  from 
the  furf,ice  of  the  metal.  In  like  manner  the  evapo- 
ration of  water  is  very  fenllble  in  fome  experiments 
wiih^^the  air-pump.    Dr  Prieftcly  found,  that  where 


moifture  was  carefully  excluded  from  his  apparatus,  he 
Was  never  able  to  produce  fuch  a  quantity  ot  inflam- 
mable air  by  heating  charcoal  as  when  a  little  quantity 
of  water  was  admitted  by  moiflening  the  leather  on 
which  the  receiver  ftood.  Nor  is  the  elafticity  of  this 
kind  of  iteam  altogether  imperceptible  ;  for  in  the  ba- 
rometer abovemcniioned,  the  accuracy  of  the  inflru- 
ment  was  conliderably  afiecled  by  the  fleam  of  the 
mercury  afcending  from  it,  and  occupying  the  void 
fpace  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glals  tube. 

Evaporation,  according  to  the  cxpeiinients  of  the 
Abbe  Nollet,  appears  to  be  promoted  by  ckclricity. 
The  conclulions  drawn  from  them  are,  i.  Eledlricity 
auguments  the  natural  evaporation  ofiluids;  all  that 
were  tried,  excepting  mercury  and  oil,  being  found  to 
fuffcr  a  confiderable  diniiniition,  greater  than  what 
could  be  afcribed  to  any  other  caulc.  2.  Electricity 
augments  the  evaporation  of  thofe  fluids  the  nioft 
which  are  found  moft  readily  tucvaporate  fpontaneouf- 
ly  ;  the  volatile  fpirit  of  fal-ammoniac  fuffering  a  great- 
er lofs  than  fpirit  of  wine  or  oil  of  turpentine,  thefc 
two  more  than  common  water,  and  water  more  than 
vinegar  or  a  f  dution  of  nitre.  3.  The  eifedts  fcemed 
always  to  be  greatefl  when  the  vtlfcls  containing  the 
fluids  were  laon-eltftrics.  4.  The  incrcafcd  evapo- 
tion  was  inore  conliderable  when  the  velfel  which  con- 
tained the  liquor  was  more  open  ;  but  the  efteils  did 
not  increafe  111  proportion  to  the  apertures.  5.  Elec- 
tricity was  alfo  found  to  increafe  the  evaporation  from 
folid  bodies,  and  of  confcquence  to  augment  the  infen- 
fible  perlpiraiion  of  animals. 

Evaporation  is  one  of  the  great  natural  procefTes, 
and  by  means  of  it  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is 
fupplicd  with  rain  necellary  for  its  fiipport.  This  e- 
vjporation  takes  place  at  all  limes,  not  only  from  the 
furtace  of  the  ocean,  but  of  the  earth  alfo.  Dr  Hal- 
ley,  by  an  experiment  with  a  pan  of  water  kepr  in  the 
heat  of  our  fummer  fun,  lound,  that  as  much  water 
might  be  rtafonably  fuppofed  to  evaporate  from  the 
fiirface  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,as  would  be  fnfficient 
to  fupply  all  the  rivers  which  run  into  it.  Dr  Wat- 
fon  in  his  Chemical  ellays,  has  Ihown,  that  the  evapo- 
ration is  not  lefs  conliderable  from  the  iurface  of  the 
land  than  from  that  of  ihe  fea.  By  inverting  a  glafs 
velFel  on  the  ground,  in  the  time  of  a  conliderable 
drought,  he  found  tliat  even  then  about  1600  gal- 
lons of  water  were  raifert  from  an  acre  in  24  hours; 
and  repeating  the  experiment  after  a  thunder-lliower, 
he  found  thai  in  ftch  a  Hate  an  acre  parted  with 
above  1900  gallons  of  water  in  12  hours. 

This  evaporation  is  carried  on  nor  only  from  llif 
ground  itfelt,  but  from  ihe  leaves  of  trees,  grafs,  &c. 
with  which  it  is  covered  ;  and  great  part  of  the  water 
thus  railed  falls  down  again  in  the  night-time  in  dew, 
being  abforbed  by  the  f.ime  vegetab'es  which  yield 
ed  ir  before.  Thus  the  earth  is  rot  fo  foon  cx- 
haufled  of  water,  even  for  a  little  v/ay  be'ow  the  fur- 
face  as  we  might  be  apt  to  iipaginc  from  the  quanti- 
ty raifed  by  evaporation  ;  for  if  all  that  was  railed  by 
the  fun's  heat  during  the  linte  of  a  long  droiigh,  left 
the  earth  not  to  return  10  it  for  perhaps  five  or  fix 
Weeks,  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  at  leafl  fnch  as 
do  not  llrike  their  roots  very  deeply  into  the  ground, 
nnifl  (if  neceffily  be  deflroyrd  ;  which  yet  we  fee  is 
only  the  cafe  with  the  ir.off  tender  grafx^  and  even  that 
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only  on  the  nioft  elevated  iituationSj  and  when  itioft 
cxpofed  to  the  ilin. 

Another  great  iife  of  the  natural  evaporation  is  to 
cool  the  ep.nh,  and  to  prevent  its  beingtoo  muchheated 
by  the  fun.  This  property  of  producing  cold  by  eva- 
poration has  been  bat  lately  obfervcd  by  chemiils, 
though  it  has  long  been  employed  by  thofc  who  knew 
not  the  reafoii  of  their  doing  lo.  It  has  bcenobferved 
at  Aleppo  in  Syria,  that  the  water  in  their  jars  is  al- 
ways the  coolell  when  the  weather  is  mofl  warm  and 
the  power  of  the  fun  exceflive.  The  heats  in  that 
part  of  the  world  are  fometimes  alnioft  intolerable  ; 
and  at  that  time  the  evaporation  from  the  outfidc  of 
the  jars,  which  are  made  of  porous  clay,  is  very  copi- 
ous; and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  eva- 
porated from  without,  is  the  degree  of  cold  in  the  li- 
quor within.  The  reafun  of  this  is  eafily  deduced 
from  what  isfaid  under  the  article  Chemistry  :  where 
it  is  ftiown  that  vapour  is  compofed  of  fire  and  water 
united  together.  The  eoFifequence  of  this  is,  that 
■wherever  there  is  any  quantity  of  latent  heat  above 
32°  of  Fahrenheit  contained  in  any  body,  the  water 
in  contaft  with  the  furfare,  or  contained  in  the  pores 
of  the  body,  will  gradually  abforb  it,  and  converting 
it  into  latent  heat,  will  thus  be  rendered  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  common  atmofphere,  and  fly  oft' into 
it.  Thus  part  of  the  fendblc  heat  of  the  body  will  be 
carried  off;  and  as  fubfequent  quantities  of  water  al- 
ways fly  off  with  more  and  more  of  the  fcnfible  heat, 
it  is  plain,  that  by  continued  evaporation  of  water  al- 
molt  all  the  fcnfible  heat  above  32°  of  Fahrenheit  will 
be  carried  off.  If  inllead  of  water,  fpirJt  of  wine  be 
made  ufe  of,  which  continues  to  evaporate  long  after 
it  is  cooled  to  32°,  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  may 
be  produced  than  by  the  evaporation  of  mere  water; 
and  if  inftead  of  fpirit  of  wine,  we  make  ufc  of  eihcr, 
■which  is  flill  more  volatile  than  fpirit  of  wine,  an 
excefEve  degree  of  cold,  fcarcely  inferior  to  that  which 
congeals  mercury,  may  be  produced. 

This  method  of  producing  cold  by  means  of  the  ex- 
penfive  liquids  of  ether  and  fpirit  of  wine,  cannot  be 
employed  excepting  merely  for  the  fake  of  experi- 
ment :  but  that  by  the  evaporation  of  water  may  be 
applied  to  very  ufefid  pnrpofes  in  the  warm  countries  ; 
and  it  has  been  cuftomary  with  failors  to  cool  their 
caflis  of  liquors  by  fprinkling  them  with  fca  water. 

From  the  theory  of  evaporation  laid  down  under  the 
article  Chemistry,  we  may  eafily  fee  the  reafon  why, 
in  a  very  warm  temperature,  animal  bodies  have  the 
power  of  producing  cold.  A  vapour,  called  infenfible 
perfpiration,  continually  iffues  from  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, from  human  bodies  cfpecially,  which,  carrying 
off  great  quantities  of  their  fenfible  heat,  enables  them, 
according  to  its  quantity,  to  preferve  ihe  fame  tempera- 
ture in  many  different  dei;rees  of  atmofpherical  heat. 

For  the  lame  reafon  alio  we  may  fee  why  the  con- 
tinual fprinkling  with  cold  water  is  fo  very  powerful 
in  depriving  the  human  body  of  the  heat  nccelfary  for 
the  funport  of  life,  even  though  the  temperature  of 
ihewatcr  fliould  not  be  below  wliat  can  be  eafily  borne. 
It  has  already  been  fliown,  that  by  the  evaporation  of 
water,  a  degree  of  cold  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
freezing  water  may  be  produced  ;  and  confequently, 
by  continual  fprinkling  of  the  body  with  water,  the 
whole  might  in  time  be  reduced  to  nearly  the  degree 
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of  cold  in  which  water  freezes.     Bui  this  is  what  no  Evapors- 
human  body  can  bear:   and  hence  wc  may  underftand       ''""• 
why  flormsof  rain  and  fnow  are  often  fata!  ;  and  like-  "    -^^—^ 
wife  why,  in  cafes  of  (hipwrcck,  people  have  diid  by 
being  cxpofed  for  a  few  hours  to  tlic  ipray  of  the  fea.  . 

The  theory  of  the  evaporation  of  water  laid  down  Curious 
under  the  article  Chemistry,  furniihes  nsalfo  with  a  pheiiome.< 
folution  of  a  very  curious  phenomenon,  inexplicable  """  ^^'A 
on  any  other  principle,  viz.  why  melting  ice  will  freeze  "=F^y<l '° 
other  pieces  together  more  fhongly  ;  and,  if  a  confide-  "^<^'""E'". 
rable  degree  of  htat  is  not  continued  ior  fjme  time, 
will  again  confolidate  itfelf  into  a  niucli  harder  niafs 
than  before.  The  fad  was  difcovered  by  Mr  Wedge- 
wood  in  an  attempt  to  connedt  his  clay  thermometer 
with  the  common  mercurial  ones.  In  this  attempt  he 
had  occafion  to  repeat  an  experiment  made  by  JVlelirs 
Lavoilier  and  de  la  Place,  who  had  meafuredthe  heat 
of  bodies  by  the  quantity  of  ice  they  are  capable  of  li- 
quefying. Thefe  authors  obfcrve,  that  if  ice  cooled 
to  any  degree  below  the  freezing  point,  be  expofed  to 
a  warmer  atmofphere,  it  will  be  brought  up  to  the 
freezing  point  through  its  whole  mafs  before  any  part 
of  it  begins  to  liquefy;  and  that  confequently  ice,  be- 
ginning to  melton  the  furface,  will  be  always  exafily 
at  the  fame  temperature,  viz.  at  the  freezing  point  ; 
and  that  if  a  heated  body  be  inclofed  in  a  hollow  fpherc 
of  fuch  ice,  the  whole  of  its  heat  will  be  occupied 
in  melting  it:  fo  that  if  the  ice  be  defended  from 
external  warmth,  by  furrounding  it  with  other  ice  in 
a  proper  vell'el,  the  weight  of  the  water  produced  from 
it  will  be  exadly  proportional  to  the  heat  which  the 
heated  body  has  loft  ;  or,  in  other  words,  will  be  a  true 
phyfical  meafure  of  the  heat.  For  the  experiment, 
they  provide  a  tin  ■veflel  divided  by  upright  concentric 
partitions  into  three  compartments,  onewiihin  ano- 
ther. The  innermoft  compartment  is  a  wire- cage  for 
receiving  the  heated  body  ;  the  fecor.d,  furrounding 
this  cage,  is  filled  with  pounded  ice,  to  be  melted  by 
the  heat;  and  the  outernioft  is  filled  alfo  with  pound- 
ed ice,  to  defend  the  former  from  the  warmth  of  the 
atmofphere.  The  firll  of  thefe  ice  compartments  ter- 
minates at  bottom  in  a  fiem  like  a  funnel,  through 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  oft';  and  the  other  ice 
compartment  terminates  in  a  feparatecanal  for  difchar- 
ging  the  water  into  that  ice  \s  hich  is  reduced.  As 
foon  as  the  heated  body  is  dropped  into  the  cage,  a 
cover  is  put  on,  which  goes  over  both  that  and  the 
firft  ice  compaitment;  which  cover  is  itfelf  a  kind  of 
fliallow  veflel  filled  with  pounded  ice,  with  holes  in  the 
bottom  for  permitting  the  water  to  pafs  from  this  ice 
into  the  fecond  compartment ;  all  the  liqucfadlion  that 
happens  in  both  being  only  the  effeft  of  the  heated 
body.  Another  cover,  with  pounded  ice,  is  placed 
over  the  whole  as  a  defence  from  external  warniih. 

Mr  'Wedgewood  began  by  fatisfying  himfelf  that  ice 
did  really  acquire  the  temperature  of  32"  throughout 
its  whole  fubftance  before  it  began  10  melt ;  but  being 
apprehenfive  that  the  pounded  ice  might  imbibe  and 
retain  fome  water  among  it  by  capillary  attraction, 
he  judged  it  neceilary  to  attend  to  this  circumftancc 
alfo.  Having  therefore  pounded  fome  ice,  he  laid  it 
in  a  conical  heap  on  a  plate  ;  and  having  at  hand  ibme 
water  coloured  with  cochineal,  he  poured  it  gently  in- 
to the  plate  at  fonic  difiancc  from  the  heap.  It  rofs 
haflily  to  the  top,  and  was  retained  by  the  mafs  as  by 
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Evapora-  a  fponge ;   nor  did  any  part  of  it  liegin  to  drop  till  the     of  the  ice,  he  fond  that  the  fragnciits  he  had  thrown   Evapor«- 
tion.       heat  of  his  hand  btgaii  to  liquefy  tlie  mals.     He  far-     over  the  thennomtter-piecc  vvcre   entirely  froztn  to-  ^     ■'""• 

*—v '  ther  obfcrved,   that  in  a  conical  heap  of  ihii  kind  the     gethei,   and  in  fuch  a  form  that  it  was  evident  they  '~    "'"    ' 

water  rofc  nvo  inches  and  a  half  in  the  fpace  ot  three  could  not  have  affumed  it  wiihont  frtfli  water  having 
minntes  ;  and  by  weighing  the  watir  employed,  and  been  fnperaaded  and  thrown  upon  them,  the  cavities  be- 
what  remained  upon  the  plate  unabforbcd,  it  appeared  tween  them  being  partly  filled  with  new  ice.  This 
that  four  ounces  of  ice  had  taken  up  and  retained  one     was  To  llrongly   cemented,  that  he  could   fcarcely  get 

ounce  of  water.     To  afccrtain  this  abloibing  power  of  it  out  with    ilie  point  of  a  knife,  and  great  part  of  tlic 

ice  more  fully,  he  prcfftd  fix  ounces  of  it  into  a  funnel,  coiled  wire  was  found  eiivflopcd  in  the  new  ice.     The 

having  firtl   in'ioduccd   a  wooden   core,    in  order  to  pallage  through  the   ice  to  the  fiem  of    the    funnel," 

leave  a  proper  cavity  in   the   middle;   then  taking  out  which  had  been  made  pretty  wide  vviih   a  thick  iron 

the  core,  and    pouring  an  ounce  of  water  on  the  ice,  wire,  was  fo  nearly  Ihut  up,   that  the  flow  draining  of 

he  left  the  whole  for  half  an  hour,  during  which   time  the  waicr    was   now  very   eafily    accounted   for;   this 

there  ran  out  only  12  pennyweights  and  four  grains;  draining  of  the    water  indeed   being  the  only  fitn  of 

fo  that  the  ice  had  retained  feven  pennyweights  and  any  paflai;c  at   all.     On  taking  the  ice  out  of  the  fun. 

20  grains ;   near'y  one  twelfth  of  its  own  weight  and  nel,  and  breaking  it  to  examine  this  canal,  he   found 

two-fifths  of  the  wciglit  of  the  water.  it  alnioft  entirely  filled  up  with  ice  pnjcdiing  from  the 

Being  now  convinced  that  it  would  be  proper  to  ufe  folid  mafs  in  cryflalline  forms,  finiilar  in  appearance 

folid  ice  inftead  of  that  which  was  pounded,  he  deter-  to  the  cryftals  we  often  meet  with  in  the  cavities  of 

mined  to  congeal  a  quantity  of  water  into  one  mafs  flints   and  quartzofe    floncs.     A    coating  of  ice  was 

by  a  freezing  mixture,  and  then  expofe  it  to  the  atmo-  alto  founa  on  the  ouifide  of  the  funnel  perfectly  tranf- 

fphere  till  it  began  to  liquefy.     His  apparatus  for  this  parent,  and   of  a  confiderable  extent,  about  the  -,V''i 

purpofe  is  reprefented  Plate  CLXXXIX.  j^is  a  large  of  an  inch  thick  :   this  coating  enveloped  alfo  a  part  of 

funnel  filled  with  a  folid  mafs  of  ice.  5,  a  cavity  in  the  the  funnel  which  was  not  in  contact  with  the  furround- 

middle  of  this  ice,  formed  part  of  the  way  by  fcra-  ing  ice,  the  latter  being  melted  to  the  dillancc  of  an 

ping  with  a  knife,  and  for  the  remaining  part  by  bo-  inch  from  it.     Some  of  the  ice  being  fcraped  off  from 

ring  with  a  hot  iron  wire.     C,  one  of  the  ihermo-  the  infideof  the  funnel  and  applied  to  the  bulk  of  the 

ihermonicier,  the  mercury  funk  from  50°  to  32°,  and 
continuid  at  that  point  till  the  ice  was  melted  ;  after 
which  the  water  being  poured  ofi",  it  rofc  in  a  little 


meter  pieces  fervcs  fur  the  heated  boily,  and  rells  on 
a  coil  of  brafs  w're  :  it  had  been  previoufly  burnt  with 
a  Ifrong  fire,  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of  its  fiif- 
fering  any  farther  diminmion  ot  bulk  by  being  heated 
again  for  thofe  experiments.  D,  a  cork  Hopped  in  the 


time  to  47". 

Aflonilhed  at  thefe  appearances,  our  author  deter- 
orifice  of  the  funnel.   £,  the  exterior  velFcl,  having  the  mined  to  repeat  the  experiment  with  fome  pieces  of 
fpace  between  the  fides  and  its  included  funnel  ^  filled  ice  he  had  flored  in   a  cellar  ;  but  on  going  thither, 
with  pounded  ice  as  a  defence  to  the  ice  in  the  funnel,  he  found  the  caik  of  ice  itfelf  in  a  fimilar  fituation  to 
F,  a  cover  for  this  exterior  velFcl,  filled  with  pounded  that  made  ufe  of  in  his  experiments.     Though  much 
ice  for   the  fame  purpofe.     C,  a  cover  for  the  fun-  of  it  was  melted,  yet  the  Iragments  were  frozen   to 
nel,  filled  alfo  with  pounded  ice,  with  perforations  in  gether,  fo  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  pieces 
the   bottom  for  allowing  the   water  to  pafs  from  this  could  be  broken  or  got  out  with  an  iron  fpade ;    and 
ice  down  to  the  funnel.     The  thermomeier  piece  was  when  fo  broken,    it  had  the  appearance  of  Breccia 
heated  in  boiling  water,  taken  up  with  a  fmall  pair  of  marble,  or  pUimpudding  flone;  the  fragments  having 
tongs  equally  heated,  dropped  inltanily  into  the  cavity  been  broken  and  rammed  into  the  cafk  with   an  iron 
B,  and   the  covers  put  on  as  cxpeditioully  as  polFible  ;  mall.    A  porcelain  cup  being  laid  upon  fome  of  this  ice 
thcbot'om  of  the  funnel  being  previoufly  corked,  that  about  half  an  hour,   in  a  room  whofe  temperature  was 
the  water  might  be  detained  till  it  Ihould  part  with  all  50°,  it  was  found  pretty  firmly  adhering  ;   and  when 
its  heat,  and  likewife  to  prevent  the  water  from  the  o-  pulled  off,  the  ice  exhibited  an  exaft  imprelfion  of  the 
ther  ice,  which  ran  down  on  the  outlide  of  tlie  funnel,  fluted  part  of  the  cup  with  which  it  had  been  in  con- 
front  mingling  with  it.     After  Handing  about  10  mi-  tadt ;   fo  that  the  ice  mufl  neccfl'arily  have  been  lique- 
nutes  the  funnel  was  taken  out,  wiped  dry,  and  uii-  fied  firfl,  and  afterwards  congealed.     This  was  feve- 
corked  over  a  weighed  cup.     Tiie  water  that  ran  out  ral  times  repeated  with  the  fame  event.     Fragments 
weighed  22grains.Onrepeatingtheexperimenttliewa-  of  the  ice  were  likewife  applied   to  one  another,  to 
terwcighedonly  1 2  grains;  and  on  a  third  trial,  in  which  fponges,  pieces  of  flannel,  and  linen  cloth,  both  moifl 
thepiecc  wascontinucd  muchlongerinthecavity,thcli-  and  dry  :  all  thofe  in  a  few  feconds  began  to  cohere; 
quid  did  not  amount  tothrec  drops.    To  his  furprife  Mr  and  in  about  a  minute  were  frozen  fo  as  to  require 
Wedge  wood  alfo  now  found  the  piece  frozen  to  the  ice  fo  fome  force  to  feparatc  them.     After  (landing  an  hour, 
that  it  could  not  ealily  be  got  off,  though  all  the  ice  was  the  cohefion  was  fo  firm,  that  on  pulling  away  the 
at  1  he  beginning  of  the  experiment  in  a  thawing  ftate.  fragments  of  ice  from   the  woollen  and  fpsnge,  they 
Oil  heating  the  piece  again  to  6°  of  his  thermome-  tore  off  with  them  that  part  of  the  furface  with  which 
cer  (1857  of  Farenheit),   and   throwing  fome  frag-  they  were  in    coniaft  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  both 
nients  of  ice  over  it,  he  found  that  in  about  half  an  the  fponge  and  flannel  were  filled  with   water  which 
hour  the  water  amounted  to  11  pennyweights.     On  that  very  ice  had  produced. 

(lopping  the  funr.el,  replacing  the  covers,  and  leaving  The  power  of  the   congelation  was  flronger  on  the 

the  whole  about  feven  hours,  he  found,  that  a  confi-  fponge  and  woollen  than  on  linen;   and  to  ellimate  its 

derable  quantity  of  water  was  colleflcd  ;  but  it  ran  out  force,  a  piece  of  ice  was  applied  to  a  bit  of  dry  flan- 

fo  llowly,  that  he  imagined  fomething  had  (lopped  the  iiel  weighing  two  pennyweights  andan  half,  furround- 

Jiarrow  end  of  the  funnel :  but  on  examining  the  (late  ing  them  at  the  fame  time  with  other  ice.     After  lying 
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together  three  quarters  of  an  honr,  he  found  that  a 
weight  of  five  ounces  was  uecefTary  to  Rparate  them, 
though  fo  much  of  the  ice  had  liquefied  that  ihc  weight 
of  the  fliimcl  was  iiicreafed  by  more  than  12  penny- 
wci<;hts.  The  piece  of  ice  was  then  weighed,  put  to 
the  lianncl  a  fecond  time,  and  left  in  coiita^t  with  it 
f«r  four  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were 
found  fo  firmly  frozen  together,  that  78  ounces  were 
required  for  their  feparation,  although  from  j\2  penny- 
weights of  the  ice  15  more  had  melted  oft:  the  fur- 
face  of  contafl  was  at  this  time  ahout  a  fquarc  inch. 
Continuing  them  in  contact  for  7  hours  longer,  they 
only  bore  62  ounces,  ihe  ice  being  diminilhed  to  14 
pennyweights,  and  tjie  furface  of  contact  reduced  to 
about  y'jths  of  an  inch  fquarc. 

On  trying  whether  lualfes  of  ice  apparently  folid 
wonld  abforb  water,  he  found  that  they  did  fo  in  con- 
fiJerable  quaniiiy  ;  for  on  heating  fome  of  his  thermo- 
meter pieces,  and  laying  them  on  pieces  of  ice,  in 
which  they  made  confiderable  cavities,  he  always  found 
the  water  abforbed  as  fait  as  it  was  produced,  leaving 
both  the  piece  and  the  cavity  dry. 

Thus  was  our  author  convinced,  that,  in  his  expe- 
riments, the  two  feemingly  oppofite  proceli'es  of  nature, 
congelation  and  liqnefadion,  went  on  together  at  the 
fame  time,  in  the  fame  vcllcl,  and  even  in  the  lame 
piece  of  ice.  To  account  tor  fuch  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  he  had  recourfc  to  two  different  theories. 
One  was,  that  water,  when  highly  attenuated,  and  re- 
folved  into  vapour,  may  freeze  with  a  lefs  degree  of 
cold  than  water  in  its  aggregate  or  groffer  form:  whence 
hoar  frofl  is  obfervcd  on  grafs,  trees,  &e.  at  times 
when  there  is  no  appearance  of  ice  upon  water,  and 
when  the  thermometer  is  above  the  freezing  point; 
which  ftems  alfo  to  liave  been  the  opinion  of  Boer- 
haave,  as  he  places  the  freezing  of  vapour,  or  even  of 
water  when  divided  by  abforpiion  in  a  linen  cloth,  at  35°. 
"  Now  (fays  Mr  Wedgewood),  as  the  atmofphere  a- 
bounds  with  watery  vapour,  or  water  ditfolved  and  chemi- 
cally combined,  andnnilt  be  particularly  loaded  with  it  in 
the  neiglibonrhood  of  melting  ice  ;  as  the  heated  body 
introduced  into  the  funn.?!  innfl  necelVarily  convert  a 
portion  of  the  ice  or  water  into  vapour ;  and  as  ice  is 
known  to  melt  as  loon  as  the  heat  begins  to  exceed 
S2°,  or  nearly  one  degree  lower  than  the  freezing  point 
of  vapour  ;  I  think  we  may  from  hence  deduce  pretty 
fatisfaitorily  all  the  phenomena  I  have  obfervcd.  For 
it  namrally  follows  from  thefc  principles,  tliat  vapour 
may  freeze  where  ice  is  melting  ;  that  the  vapour  may 
congeal,  even  upon  the  furface  of  melting  ice  itfelf ; 
and  that  the  heat  which,  according  to  the  ingenions 
^heory  of  Dr  Black,  it  emits  in  freezing,  may  contri- 
bute to  the  further  liqutfaflion  of  that  very  ice  upon 
which  the  new  congelation  is  formed. 

"  I  would  further  obferve,  that  the  freezing  of  wa- 
ter is  attended  with  plentiful  evaporation  in  a  clofe  as 
well  as  in  an  open  velfel;  the  vapour  in  the  former 
condenfing  into  drops  on  the  under  fide  of  the  cover, 
which  cither  continue  in  the  form  of  water,  or  af- 
fume  that  of  ice  or  a  kind  cf  fnow,  according  to 
circuinttances  ;  which  evaporation  may  perhaps  be  at- 
tributed to  the  heat,  that  was  combined  with  the  water, 
at  this  moment  rapidly  making  iis  efcapc,  and  carry- 
ing part  of  the  aqueous  fluid  oft'  with  it.  We  are  hence 
furniilied  with  a  frelh  and  continual  fource  of  vapour 


as  well   as  heat :  fo  that  the   proceflTes  of  liqiiefafliou   Evapera- 
and  congelation  may  go  on  uninterruptedly    together,       tion. 
and  even  neccilarily  accompany  one  another;  although,  ■'^'"^ 

as  the  freezing  mull  be  in  an  under  pioporiion  to 
the  melting,  the  whole  of  the  ice  mull  ultimately  be 
confumtd. 

"  Some  other  circumflances  may  be  taken  notice 
of  in  the  coating  ot  ice  on  the  outfide  of  the  tiiroat 
of  the  funnel.  Neither  the  cover  of  the  outer  velfel, 
nor  the  aperture  in  its  bottom  whuh  the  ilem  of  the 
funnel  pa Ifed  through,  were  air-tight;  and  the  melt- 
ing of  the  furrouuding  ice  had  left  a  vacancy  about 
an  inch  round  that  part  of  tiie  funnel  on  which  tlie 
cruft  had  formed.  As  there  was  therefore  a  paf- 
fageforair  through  the  vellel,  a  circulation  of  it  would 
probably  take  pi  ice ;  the  cold  and  dcnfe  air  in  the 
veilcl  woiild  delcend  into  the  rarer  air  ot  the  room, 
then  about  50°,  and  be  replaced  by  air  from  above 
The  effect  of  this  circulation  and  fud  Icn  refrigeration 
of  the  air  will  be  a  coadenfation  of  part  of  the  mouture 
it  contains  upon  1  he  bodies  it  is  in  coniaft  witii;  the 
throat  of  the  fumiel  being  one  of  thtfe  bodies,  mufl 
receive  its  fliarc  ;  and  the  liegrecof  cold  in  which  the 
ice  thaws  being  fuppofed  lufficicnt  lor  the  freezing  of 
this  moid  vapour,  the  contact,  condenlaiion,  and  freez- 
ing, may  happen  at  the  lame  iuflant.  The  lame  prin- 
ciples apply  10  every  in/lance  of  coiidenfaiion  thai  took 
place  in  thcfe  experiments;  and  the  congelation  was 
evidently  ftrongclt  in  thofc  circumflances  where  vapour 
was  nioft  abundant,  and  on  thofe  bodies  which  from 
their  natural  or  mechanic  Ifructure  were  capacious  of 
the  greatefl  quantity  of  it ;  ftrongcr,  for  inltancc,  on 
fponge  than  on  woollen,  itronger  on  this  than  on  the 
clofcr  texture  ot  linen,  and  far  ilronger  on  all  of  thefe 
than  on  the  compact  fui face  of  porcelain." 

The  fccoud  theory  propofed  by  our  author  for  fol- 
ving  the  phenomena  in  queltion  is  founded  entirely  on 
the  principles  of  evaporation.  "  If  ncverthelefs  (fays 
he)  the  principle  1  have  alfumed,  that  water  highly  at- 
tenuated will  congeal  with  a  lefs  degree  of  cold  than 
water  in  the  mats,  ihould  not  be  admitted  ;  another  has 
above  been  hinted  at,  which  experiments  have  decided- 
ly eflablilhcd,  from  which  the  phenomena  may  perhaps 
be  equally  accounted  for,  and  which,  even  though  the 
other  alfo  is  received,  mult  be  fuppofed  to  concur  for 
fome  part  of  the  eflect  :  I  mean  that  evaporation  pro- 
duces cold;  both  vapour  and  itcam  carrying  oft' fome 
proportion  of  heat  from  the  body  which  produces  them. 
If  therefore  evaporation  be  made  to  take  place  upon 
ihcfurlaceof  ice,  the  contiguous  ice  will  thereby  be 
rendered  colder;  and  as  it  is  already  at  the  freezing 
point,  the  fmalleft  increafe  of  cold  will  be  fufficient 
for  frelh  congelation.  If  ice  is  producible  by  evapora- 
tion in  the  Eall  Indies*,  where  natural  ice  is  never  fccn,  *  Sf.  r 
we  need  not  wonder  that  congelation  Ihuuld  take  place  ^iiathn, 
where  the  fame  piinciple  operates  amidlt  actual  ice. 

"  It  has  been  oblerved  above,  that  the  heat  emit- 
ted  by  the  congealing  vapour  probably  unites  with 
and  liquefies  contiguous  portions  of  ice  :  but  whether 
the  whole,  either  of  the  heat  fo  cmiited,  or  of  that  ori- 
ginally introduced  into  the  funnel,  is  thus  taken  up  ; 
how  ofien  it  may  unite  with  other  portions  of  ice,  and 
be  driven  out  from  o:her  new  congelations ;  whether 
there  exifts  any  difference  in  its  chemical  affinity  or 
eleiJlive  attraction  to  water  in  different  Rates  and  the 

con- 
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E«fio«     contigaous  boilies  ;    whether  part  of  it  may  not  ulti- 

•j         niately  efcape,  wiihout  performing  the  office  expeeltd 

Euchites.    fj-o;i)  i;  i^ipon  the  ice;   and  to  what  iliftance  from  the 

"       '  evaporating  farface  the  refrigerating  power  may  extend, 

mnil  be  left  for  further  experiments  to  determine.", 

EVASION,  inlaw,  is  nfed  for  any  fnlitile  endea- 
vojr  to  fct  alide  truth,  or  to  efcape  the  punilhment  of 
the  law,  which  will  not  be  endured.  This,  if  a  per- 
fonfays  to  another  tliat  he  will  not  (Irike  him,  but  will 
give  hira  a  pot  of  ale  to  flrike  him  firft,  ai;d  accor- 
dingly he  ftrikes,  the  returning  of  it  is  punilliable  ; 
and  if  the  perfon  firft  ftriking  be  killed,  it  is  murder; 
for  no  man  Ihall  evade  the  juAicc  of  the  law  by  fuch  a 
pretence  to  cover  his  malice. 

EVATES,  a  branch  or  divifion  of  the  druids,  or 
ancient  Celtic  philofophers.  Strabo  dividesthe  Britilli 
ancient  Gaulilh  philofophers  ino  three  fefts  ;  b.irds,  c- 
vaces,  anddruids.  Headds,  thatthebards  were  the  poets 
and  mullcians  ;  the  evates,  the  priefls  and  naturalills  : 
and  the  druids  were  moralifts  as  well  as  natnralifis  : 
Bat  Marcellus  and  Hornius  reduce  them  all  to  two 
fcdts,  viz.  the  Bards  and  Druids. 

EUBAGES,  an  order  of  priefls  or  philofophers 
among  the  ancient  Celtas  or  Gauls  :  fome  will  have 
the  eubages  to  be  the  fame  with  the  druids  and  faro- 
nidx  of  Diodorus  ;  and  others,  that  they  were  the 
fame  with  what  Strabo  calls  Evates. 

EUBOEA  (anc.  geog.),  an  oblong  i(lanJ,  ftretch- 
ing  out  between  Attica  and  Theffaly,  oppolite  to  Bos- 
otia  ;  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  firait 
called  Eiiripm.  This  ifland,  never  cxceediiig  40,  nor 
ever  falling  (liort  of  two  miles  in  breadth,  is  in  length 
ijo  miles,  and  in  compafs  565,  according  to  Pliny. 
Now  Negropomt,  from  its  principal  town,  which  was 
ancicn'ly  called  Chakis. 

EUCilARIST,  the  facrament  of  ihe  Lord's  fupper, 
■^vo^tx\y'Ligm(\t%grjhigthai!ks.  The  word  in  its  original 
Greek  Eu;)(^«p/?/«,  literally  imports  thankfgiviv.g  ;  being 
formed  of:-:,,  bene,  "well,"  z-A\\ya.u\.^,gratta,  "thanks." 

This  fjcramcnt  was  inftituted  by  Chrid  himfelf,  and 
the  participation  of  it  is  called  communion. 

As  to  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  cucharifl  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Chrillians,  after  the  cullom.ary  obla- 
tions were  made,  the  deacon  brought  water  to  the  bi- 
fliops  and  prefbyters,  ftanding  round  the  table,  (o  wadi 
their  hands  ;  according  to  that  of  the  pfalmiil,  "  I  will 
walli  my  hands  in  innocency,  and  fo  will  I  compafs 
thy  altar,  O  Lord."  Then  the  deacon  crit'd  out  aloud, 
"  Mtitiially  embrace  and  kifs  each  other  ;"  which  be- 
ing done,  the  whole  congregation  prayed  for  the  uni- 
verfal  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church,  for  the  tran- 
quillity and  repofe  of  the  world,  for  the  profperity  of 
the  age,  for  wholefome  weather,  and  for  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  men.  After  this  followed  mutual  faluta- 
lions  of  the  minifler  and  people  ;  and  then  the  hiihop 
or  p-efbytcr  having  fanclified  the  elements  by  a  folenin 
bene  lii5tion,  he  brake  the  bread,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  deacon,  who  diftribiited  it  to  the  communicants, 
and  after  that  the  cup.  Their  facramental  wine  was 
ufualiy  diluted  or  mixed  with  water.  During  the  lime 
of  adniiuirtration,  they  fang  hymns  and  pfalms  ;  and 
hiving  concluded  with  praver  and  thankfgiving,  the 
people  faluted  each  other  with  a  kifs  of  pracc,  and  fo 
th'  alfcmbly  broke  up. 

EUCHiTES,  or  EucHtT*,  a  fc6l  of  ancient  he- 


retics, who  were  flrfl  formed  into  a  religious  lody  to- 
wards the  cud  of  the  fourth  century,  though  their  doc- 
trine and  difcipline  fublifted  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  o-  , 
thcr  eailern  countries  before  the  birth  of  Cluill  ;  they 
were  thus  called  becaufc  they  prayed  without  ceallng, 
imagining  that  prayer  alone  waslufhcient  to  fave  them. 
I'heir  great  fouiidaiion  were  tliol'e  words  of  St  Paul, 
(Thciralonians  v.  ij.),  Pray -without  ceajing.  The  word 
is  formed  of  the  Greek,  i^x"  prayer,  whence  tuynai, 
the  fame  with  the  Latin,  precatores,  "  prayers."  1  hey 
were  alio  called  Ent/ji/fi a/is  and  I\lt[falu>>:s  ;  a  term  of 
Hebrew  origin,  denoting  the  fame  as  Euchitss. 

The  Euchitcs  were  a  fort  of  myflics  wdio  imagined, 
according  to  the  oriental  notion,  that  two  ibuls  rcfided 
in  man,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil  ;  and  who 
were  zealous  in  expelling  the  evil  foul  or  dasinon,  and 
haftening  the  return  of  the  good  fpirit  of  God,  by 
contemplation,  prayer,  and  Tinging  of  hymiis.  They 
alfo  embraced  the  opinions  nearly  refcmbling  the  Ma- 
nichcan  doftrine,  and  which  they  derived  from  the  te- 
nets of  the  oriental  philofophy.  The  fame  denomina- 
tion was  u fed  in  tlie  12th  century,  to  denote  certain 
fanatics  who  infellcd  the  Greek  and  Eaflern  churches, 
and  who  were  charged  with  believing  a  double  Trinity, 
rcjciJfingwedlock,  abftaining  from  fielh,  treating  with 
contempt  the  facraments  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord's 
fupper,  and  the  various  branches  of  external  worlliip, 
and  plating  the  elfence  of  religion  folely  in  external 
prayer,  and  maintaining  the  efficacy  of  perpetual  fup- 
plications  to  the  fupremc  Being  for  expelling  an  evil 
being  or  genius,  whicli  dwelt  in  the  breaft  of  every 
mortal.  This  fcift  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  a  per- 
fon called  Z-?(co/'«/rff/,  whofc  chief  dilciplc  was  naincd 
Tychicuj.  By  degrees  it  became  a  general  and  invidious 
appellation  for  perfons  of  eminent  piety  and  zeal  for 
genuine  Chriftianity,  who  oppofed  the  vicious  practi- 
ces and  infolent  tyranny  of  tlie  prieflhood  ;  much  in 
the  fa:ne  manner  as  the  Latins  coniprelicndcd  all  the 
adverfiries  of  the  Roman  pontifl  under  the  general 
terms  of  Waldenses  and  Albigenses. 

St  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  one  of  his  letters,  take* 
occafion  to  ccnfure  feveral  monks  in  Egypt,  who,  ur- 
dcr  pretence  of  refigning  lliemfelves  wholly  to  praye]-, 
led  a  lazy,  fcandalous  life.  A  cenfure  likewife  appli- 
cable to  monaflcries  in  general. 

EUCHOLOGIUM,  ei.j;cxo>,«,  a  Greek  term,  fig. 
nifying  literally  a  d'Jcourfe  011  prayer.  The  word  is  form- 
ed  o{  fu^n  prayer,  and  xoj-oc  difcotirfe. 

The  Euchologium  is  properly  the  Greek  ritual, 
wherein  are  prefcribcd  the  order  and  manner  of  every 
thing  relating  to  the  order  and  adminiftratiou  ofiheir 
ceremonies,  lacraments,  ordinations,  &c. 

F.  Goar  has  given  us  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Eu- 
cho'ogium  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  at  Paris. 

EUCLID  o/"Megara,  a  celebrated  philofopher  and 
logician,  flourifhed  about  400  B.  C.  The  Athenians 
having  prohibited  the  Megarians  from  entering  their 
city  on  pain  of  death;  this  philofopher  difguifei!  hin:- 
fclf  in  womens  clothes  to  attend  th.e  leftures  of  So- 
crates. After  the  death  of  Socr.ites,  Plato  and  other 
philofophers  went  to  Euclid  at  Megara,  to  ihelter 
themftives  from  the  tyrants  who  governed  Athens.  Eu- 
clid admitted  but  one  chief  good  ;  which  he  fomeiimes 
called  Cod,  fometimcs  Spirityind  fomciiniCb  T rcvide^cc. 

Euclid  0/  jiii:\ai.diia,  the  celebrated    matemati- 
C  2  cian. 
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Dr  Prieft- 


cian,  flourifhed  in  the  rei>;ii  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  about 
277.  ii.  C.  He  rcduceJ  all  ihe  fundaraemal  jiriuciples 
of  ptii-e  mathematics,  which  had  been  delivered  down 
'  by  Thalcs,  Pythagoras,  Eiidoxus,  and  oiher  niathe- 
raaiicians,  hefore  him,  into  regularity  and  order,  and 
added  many  others  of  his  own  difcovcring  j  on  which 
account  he  is  laid  to  be  the  firll  who  reduced  arithme- 
tic and  geometry  into  the  form  of  a  fcience.  He  like- 
wife  ajiplied  hiuilclf  to  the  ftudy  of  mixed  niaihema- 
tics,  and  efpecially  to  allronomy,  in  which  he  aUb  ex- 
celled. The  moft  celebrated  of  his  works  is  his  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  of  which  there  have  been  a  great" 
number  of  editions  in  all  languages ;  and  a  tine  <raiiion 
of  all  his  works  was  printed  in  1703,  by  David  Gre- 
gory, Savilian  profefibr  of  alhonomy  at  Oxford. 

EUCR.ASY,  (of  txi  well,  and  itf«5-,t  temperature), 
in  medicine,  an  agreeable  well  proportioned  mixture 
of  qualities,  whereby  a  body  is  faid  to  be  in  good  or- 
der and  difpofed  for  a  good  Hate   of  health. 

EUDIOMETER,  an  inftrument  for  obfervipg  the 
purity  of  the  atmolpherical  air,  or  the  quantity  of  pure 
dephlogifticated  or  vital  air  contained  in  it,  chy;tiy  by 
means  ot  its  diminution  on  a  mixture  with  nitroiis  air*. 
Several  kinds  of  thcfc  have  been  invented,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  following. 

I.  The  eudiometer  originally  ufed  by  Dr  Prieftlcy 


ley's  eudio-  is  a  divided  glafs  tube,  into  which,  after  having  filled 
«ieter.         it  with  common  water,  and  inverted  it  into  the  feme, 
one  or  more  meafures   of  common  air,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  nitrous  kind,  are  introdticed  by  means 
of  a  finall  pliial',  which  is  called  the  meafiire  ;  and  thus 
the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  mixture,  which  is 
feen  at  once  by  means  of  the  graduations    of  the  tube, 
inflantly  difcovers  the  purity  of  the  air  required. 
Landriani's      !••   The  difcovery    of  this   property    of  niiirous  air 
cudiome-     and  the    eudiometer    by  Dr  Prieftley,    foon  produced 
tcr.  various  attempts  to  improve  on  the  principle,  and  con- 

itruft  more  elegant  and  accurate  machines  for  difco- 
vering  tJie  finallc/l  inequality  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
atmofphere.  The  fiift  of  thcfe  was  contrived  by  Mr 
Landriani  ;  an  account  of  which  is  pnblilhed  in  the 
lixth  volume  of  M.  Roller's  Journal  for  the  year  1775- 
it  confills  ofi  a  glafs  tube,  lilted  by  grinding  to  a  cy- 
lindrical veHcl,  to  which  are  joined  two  glafs  cocks  and 
3  a  fiiiall-bafnn  ;   the  whole  being  fitted   to    a    wooden 

frame.  QKiickfilver  is  u(ed  in  tliis  inlfrument  inllead 
of  water;  but  the  ufe  of  that  fluid  occaiions  an  in- 
convenience,  becaufe  the  nitrous  air-  acts  upon  (he  me- 
tal', and  readers  the  experiment  ambiguous. 

HI.  In  1777  Mr  Magellan  pnblilhed  an  account  of 
three  eudiometers  invented  by  himfelf.  The  lirfl;  of 
ihefe,  reprefeatcd  Plate  CLXXXVI.  fig.  I.  confifts 
of  a  glafs  tubs  MD,  abnnt  12  or  15  inches  long,  and 
quire  cylindrical  throughout,  having  the  upper  orifice 
ciofcd  with  a  ground-glafsflopple  M.  A  vellcl  C  is 
joined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  likewife  well 
adapted  by  grinding.  This  veirel  has  three  necks,  as 
reprcfented  in  the  figure  :  one  of  which  ferves  to  join 
ir  to  the  tube  M\  tlie  other  two  are  ground  to  thofc 
of  the  phials  A  and  B,  vvhofe  capacities  mull  be  as 
equal  as  poffible,  as  well  to  each  other  as  to  the  tube 
MD.  2,  reprefenis  a  brafs  ring  which  Hides  up  and 
down  the  tube  MD,  and  by  a  finger-fcrew  may  be 
lightened  or  (lackened  at  pleafure,  and  fet  to  any  place 
upon  ii.     C  is  a  brafa  or  wooden  ruler  divided  into 
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equal  parts,    with   two  femicircular  brafs   pieces,  by  Eudiouie- 
which   it  may  eafiiy  be  arplitd  and  kept  near  ihc  glafs       ttr. 
tube /1/Z),  as  is  fliown  at  b'  ;   where    it    muff    be   kfpt  "      ''~~' 
cipfe  to  the  neck,  or  upper  extremity   of  the  tube,   by 
the  notch  /.     In  ufing  this  inltrunient,  we  muft    firfl 
remove  tlie   (lopple  y>/,  after  v\hich   the  iiidrumcnt  is   1 
10  be   euiir^ely   tilled  with    water  by  dipping,  it  in  the   I 
tub.     The  flopple  is  then  to  be  replaced  ;   taking  care  j 
that  no  bubble  of  air   may  remain  either  in  the  tube,    ' 
the  vtllcl  f ,  or  the  two  pliials  .(i' j5.     The  lower  parr 
of  the    inftrumenr,  viz.  about  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  tube,  muft  then  be  kept   under  waier,  and  one  of 
the  phials  y/or  B,  now  filled  with  water,    is  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  neck  of  the  vcflcl   C,  and   filled  with 
the   air  of  which   we  detign    to  try  the  purity,  in   the 
manner  directed  under  the  article  Gas  ;    after  which 
it  is  to  be  replaced  into  the  neck   ot   the  velFel  C  ;  and 
in    like   manner   ite    other   phial    mud  be  filled  with 
nitrous  air,  and  replaced  in  the  other  neck.     Taking 
the  inltrument  then  out  of  the  water,  ihc  velfel  C  muft 
be  turned  with  the  bottom  upwards,  as  rcprefentcd  at 
F;   in  which  cafe,  the  two  claftic  fluids   contained    in 
the  phials  will  afctnd  into  the  vellcl  C  ;    where,  mix- 
ing together,  the  diminution  will  be  aticded.     But  as 
foon  as  the  vciTcl  is  turned  round  the   inllrument  mufl 
be  plunged  in  water  as  far  as  about  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  and  the  flopple  M  removed.     As  the  bulk  of  the 
two  elallic  fluids  liiminilhcs,    the  water  in   the  tube         ^ 
fl'ID  defccnds.     This  inltrument  is  fubjeft  to  fomc  er-  inaccuracy 
rors,  ariling  from  the  greater  or  lefTer    height  ot  the  of  this  ia- 
column  ot  water  in  the  tube  MD,  as  it  is  held  more  or  ftruraent. 
Icfs  perpendicular  ;   it  may  alfo  vary  by  the  very  aft  of 
putiing  in  the  flopple   M.     Another  and  Itill   grater 
fault  is,  that  it   cannot  admit   but  one   meafure  of  ni- 
trous to  one  of  common  air,  which  is  a  very  uitcertain 
method  of  eftiniating  the  purity    of  a  given  kind  of  re- 
fpirableair.  The  divilions  on  the  fcale  are  likwile  too 
large,  and  it  does  not  feem  capable  of  any  great  accu- 
racy. 6 

The  fecond  kind  of  eudiometer  conflrufted  by  M.  Hit  feconJ 
Magellan  is  reprefcnted  fig.  2.  and  confifts  of  a  glaf^  eudiome- 
tube  TC,  t«o  or  three  feet  long,  and  having  a  cavity  '^''• 
as  nearly  cylindrical  as  polTible.  One  of  the  ends,  C 
is  bent  forwards  as  reprefenied  in  the  figure,  the  other 
at  T  isopin,  and  may  terminate  in  a  funnel,  to  ob- 
viate the  neceffiiy  of  ufing  a  frpararc  one.  The  whole 
tube  is  faftened  by  means  of  two  loops  to  the  brafs 
fcale  CJVN.  iV  is  a  glafs  phial,  having  its  neck  V 
ground  air-tight  to  the  infule  of  the  end  of  the  tube  T; 
the  whole  phial  containing  one  half  of  what  the  tube 
rc  is  capable  of  containing  i  but  the  phial  ABC,  at 
tiie  other  end,  mult  contain  three  or  four  times  thc^^ 
quantity  that  N  an  contain  ;  and  ihc  neck  of  it  mu/T 
alfo  be  ground  air-tight  to  the  end  C  of  the  tube.  The 
fcale  C/^'TT  is  divided  into  128  parts,  the  divifions 
being  fet  from  7"  towards  C  ;  and  the  cavity  of  the 
tube  between  the  firft  and  lalt  of  ihem  being  double 
the  capacity  of  the  phial  A'.  XR  is  a  tin  vclTel,  which 
may  fcrve  as  a  cafe  for  packing  the  whole  inftrun-ent 
and  its  appendages  ;  as  alfo  for  a  trough  for  holding 
water  when  experiments  are  to  be  made.  The  glafs 
tube^  h,  and  the  glafj  flopple  M,  are  both  ground  iir- 
tight  to  the  moutli /'i' of  the  tube,  in  o -dcr  to  be  put 
intolt  occafionally.  To  ufe  this  kind  of  eudiometer, 
let  theinftrumenibe  immcrfcdiuidcr  water  in  the  tin- 
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EudJome-  vefTcl ;  then  !ct  the  phi.il  N,  when  filled  with  water, 
ter.  he  pur  into  CED,  the  iiUiiJe  iocket  of  the  tin  vtllcl. 
•^~~^  Fill  it  thru  with  nitrous  air;  aiul  Ic:  this  quamiiy  be 
thrown  into  the  phial  ABC,  which  is  to  bchxed  I'ome- 
what  light  to  the  month  C  ot  the  eiuliomeier.  The 
fame  phial  TV  is  afterwards  filled  with  the  air  of  which 
we  wrlh  to  try  the  quality  ;  and  railing  the  end  ol  the 
infh-unient  C,  it  is  then  put  into  ihe  mouth  V.  The 
inifrument  is  then  to  be  placed  iipngiit  as  in  the  fi- 
gure, by  hanging  it  on  ihe  hook  IV  \  and  as  loon  as 
this  lafl  air  goes  up  lo  the  phial  ABC,  the  phial  A' is 
lo  be  taken  off,  thit  the  diminution  of  the  two  mixed 
airs  may  dc  fupplied  from  the  water  in  the  tia-vcllcl  : 
the  mouth  V  ot  the  eudiometer  being  all  this  time  held 
under  water.  The  bent  tube  gh  having  the  brafs 
ring  K  fitted'  to  it,  is  then  put  lo  the  lower  end  V ai 
the  eudiometer.  By  oblcrving  the  inrface  of  the  wa- 
ter in  tiie  fmall  tube,  wiiich  thus  forms  a  true  fyphoii 
with  the  tube  of  the  inltrua>cnt,  and  by  means  of  the 
brafs  ring  K,  the  llaiionary  flaic  of  diminution  in  the 
mixture  may  be  iliilinguiUKd  ;  which  beingafccrtained, 
the  fniall  tube^/6  is  taken  olf  from  the  eudiometer,  and 
the  whole  inltruineat  laid  down  for  fonie  minutes  in 
the  water  of  the  tiu.vclitl  ;  after  which  the  mouth  <^ 
is  to  be  Ihut  up  with  the  glafs-llopple  M;  and,  revcr- 
fing  the  inlir.Jiucnt,  it  is  hanged  up  by  the  end  V  up- 
on til;  hook  IV.  By  this  poiiiioa  the  whole diminilh- 
ed  air  of  the  vefFel  ABC  goes  up  to  the  top,  where  its 
real  bulk  is  Ihown  by  the  fcale  facing  the  iutide  furface 
of  the  water.  This  number  being  dcdutled  from  128, 
gives  the  comparative  wholcfomenefs  of  the  air  already 
tried  wiihoui  a.iy  farther  calculation.  But  this  pro- 
cefs  (fays  Mr  Magellan)  will  be  Ifill  eaficr,  when  the 
lall  diuiination  of  the  two  kinds  of  air  is  ouly  required 
in  the  obfsrvation  :  becaufe  no  ufe  will  then  be  made 
of  the  fyphon.  In  luch  a  cafe  the  iiutrument  is  left 
hanging  on  the  hook  W  for  48  hours  ;  alter  which  it 
is  laid  d)\v;i  under  the  waier  of  the  trough  in  an  hori- 
zontal pulltion  for  8  or  12  minutes,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire the  fame  temperature  wiih  the  water  :  the  mouth 
F  is  then  fhut  up  with  ihe  Hopple  71'/;  the  initruiiient 
is  hung  by  the  end  V  in  a  contrary  polition  ;  and  the 
laUreal  bulk  of  the  goo  I  mixed  air  will  then  be  Ihown 
by  the  nunibtr  of  the  brafs  fcalesanl'wering  to  the  in- 
7  fide  furface  of  the  water. 

IV,  The  third  eudiometer  conftruffed  by  Mr  Ma- 
gellan is  reprefcnted  tig.  3.  where  fA^  reprcfents  an 
uniformly  cylindrical  gl.ils  tube  about  two  or  three 
feet  long,  with  a  large  ball  5  and  a  glafs  (fopple  M, 
fitted  air-tight  to  the  mouth  N,  which  ought  to  be 
wile  and  funn<l-fhaped,  nnlel's  a  feparaie  funnel  is 
made  ufe  of.  KL  is  a  fmall  fyphon  widi  a  brifs  ring  X; 
Z  a  fmall  phial,  the  contents  of  which  do  not  exceed 
one  third  of  the  ball  5,  or  one-half  of  the  flafs-tube. 
Laflly,  the  inflrumciu  has  a  ruUr  1,  divided  and 
flamped  like  the  fcale  already  mentioned,  with  a  glafs 
funnel,  which  is  ground  to  the  nioiuh  A'of  the  inilru- 
ment,  when  this  is  not  funnel-lhaped  as  above  dircdcd. 
When  this  eudiometer  is  to  be  made  ufe  of,  it  mufl  be 
lilled  with  water,  and  fct  in  a  vertical  polition,  with 
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the  mouth  .V  under  the  furface  of  the  water  in  a  tnb  Endiome- 
or  trough.     The  phial  Z  is  10   be  tilled  with  nitrous        tcr. 

air,  and  thrown  into  the  tube  by  means  of  a  glafs-fuii-  ' "' ' 

ncl,  it  the  mouth  of  ihe  eudiometer  tube  be  noi  (uth- 
ciently  wide  to  aiifwer  tlie  purpofe.  The  fame  phial 
Zis  then  to  be  tilled  with  the  air  to  be  tried;  after 
which  the  fypiion  KL  is  to  be  immediately  added  to 
the  mouth  A  of  the  eudiometer  under  the  fuiface  of 
the  water,  fome  of  which  is  to  be  poured  into  it. 
The  fta:ionary  niom.nt  of  the  greateff  diminution  of  » 
the  two  airs  is  watched  by  means  of  the  ring  X  ;  and, 
wiieii  that  moment  arrives,  the  fyphon  KL  is  to  be 
taken  otf ;  the  eudiometer  is  laid  for  fome  minutes  un- 
der water  in  an  horizontal  pulltion  or  nearly  fo  ;  but 
taking  care  that  none  of  the  inclofcd  air  may  efcapc  : 
the  mouth  A' is  then  Ihut  up  with  the  glafs-llopple  M, 
and  the  inflrument  is  inverted  wiih  the  mouth  A'  up- 
wards. LalUy,  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  reliJuum 
of  the  diminiliicd  air  is  mcaiured  by  applying  to  its 
tide  the  divided  ruler  or  fcale,  and  the  reiult  is  clfima- 
tcd  as  has  been  already  explained. 

On  all  thefe  eudiometers  it  is  very  obvious  to  remark,  Ina.nven!- 
that  they  are  complicated  and  difficult  to  be  iifed  ;  and  ences  rf  all 
it  is  belides  no  ealy  matter  10  get  them  made  with  the  thefe  in- 
requitite  accuracy.  Mr  Cavalio  obferves  alio,  that  the  'Irumeats, 
couitruclion  of  all  the  three  is  founded  on  a  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  mixture  of  nitrous  and  atmofpherical  air, 
after  having  continued  for  fome  time  to  diminilh,  in- 
creafes  again  ;  but  he  informs  us  that  fhis  is  a 
niiilake,  and  that  Mr  Magellan  himfelf  owned  it  to 
be  fo.  But  the  vvorft  of  all  is,  that  they  are  by  no 
means  accurate,  as  appeared  from  fevcral  experiments 
made  by  Mr  Magellan  in  Mr  Cavallo's  prefence,  with 
air  taken  out  of  the  window  of  the  room  where  the 
experiments  were  performed.  By  the  lirlf  trial,  the 
diminution  was  48  parts  out  of  132  of  the  mixture:  on 
a  fecond  trial,  the  fame  elalfic  fluids  being  tlill  ufed, 
the  diminution  was  58  parts  out  of  132:  on  a  third 
trial,  the  diminution  was  again  48;  and  by  a  fourth 
one,  it  was  ji.  Nay,  Mr  Magellan  himlelf  owned  that, 
after  many  experiments  with  his  eudiometers,  he  never 
could  obtain  any  conllani  rcfult,  even  when  the  nitrous 
and  common  air  which  he  made  ufe  of  were  precifely 
of  the  fame  quality. 

V.  A  preterable  method  of  difcovering  the  purity  Fontfna'i 
of  the  air  by  means  of  an  eudiometer  is  recommended  cudiome- 
by  M.  Fontana;  of  which  Mr  Cavalio  fays,  that  its  ac-  t"- 
curacy  is  fuch  as  could  fcarce  be  believed  by  thofc  who 
have  not  had  an  opportuiiiiy  of  cibf  rvingit.  The  in- 
flrument is  originally  nothing  more  than  a  divided 
glafs  tube,  though  the  inventor  afterwards  added  to  it  a 
complicated  apparatus,  which,  in  Cavallo's  opinion, 
was_ altogether  ufclc-fs.  The  firft  limple  eudiometer 
conlilted  limply  of  a  glafs  tube,  as  uniformly  cylindri- 
cal as  poffible  in  its  cavity,  about  18  inches  long,. and 
|ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  infule,  hermeiically 
fcaled  atone  end  (a).  The  outfide  of  this  tube  was 
marked  with  a  diamond,  or  had  circles  drawn  round  it 
at  the  dillance  of  three  inches  from  one  another,  be- 
ginning at  the  clofe  end  of  the  tube;  or  at  fuch  di- 

fiances 


C-A  )■  To  obferve  whether  the  cavity  of  a  glafs  tube  is  perfectly  cylindrical,  pour  into  it  at  ditferent  times 
equal  quantities  of  mercury  or  water,  one  upon  the  other;  obferving  each  time,  by  means  of  a  divided  ruler. 
It  thofe  equal  quantities  of  liquor  fill  coual  lengths  of  the  tube.  "  '    ■'  > 
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{lances  as  are  cxadly  iilicd  by  tqnal  mcafures  ot  c!a- 
flic  fluids.  When  ilie  parts  ot  ilicic  liividoiis  were  rc- 
quii-cd,  the  edge  ot  a  ni!cr,  divided  iiuo  inches  and 
fmallc-r  parts,  was  held  againft  the  tube;  lb  that  the 
iirll  diviiion  of  the  ruler  mi^ht  coincide  v  ith  one  ofthc 
marks  on  the  ttibe.  The  nitrous  and  atniofpherical  air 
are  introduced  into  this  tube,  in  order  lo  be  dimiiii'h- 
cd,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmofphcric  air  thus  afccr- 
tained  ;  but  that  an  equal  quantity  of  ekfiic  fluid  may 
always  be  certainly  introduced,  M.  Foniana  contrived 
the  following  inilrnment  as  a  mcafure,  which  cannot 
be  liable  to  any  error.  It  is  rcprcfcnied  tigurc  4.  and 
confilts  of  a  glafs  tube  ^B,  about  two  inches  long 
and  one  in  diameter,  doled  at  tlie  end  y^,  and  having 
a  brafs  piece  BCDE  cemented  on  the  other,  contain- 
ing a  Hiding  door  D  :  which  when  puflied  into  its  pro- 
per cavity,  Ihuts  the  mouth  of  the  tube  or  mealure 
JB  ;  ami  when  pulled  out,  as  rcprefciued  in  the  fi- 
gure, opens  it.  To  prevent  it  from  being  pulled  out 
entirely,  a  fpring  E  is  fcrewed  upon  the  flat  part  of 
the  brafs  piece,  the  exiremiiy  of  which  bears  upon 
the  head  of  a  brafs  pin,  which  palFiug  through  a  hole, 
rubs  againft  the  door  D;  and  when  this  ispulled  near- 
ly out,  the  pin,  falling  into  a  finall  cavity,  prevents  it 
from  coming  quite  out.  The  diameter  of  the  brafs 
piece  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  glafs  tube 
.f5  :  and  near  its  mouth  C  there  are  two  notches  made 
with  a  file. 

Under  the  fame  figure  the  cavity  of  the  brafs  piece 
and  the  parts  of  the  mcafure  arelhown  feparatcly,  f;z. 
e,  the  glafs  tube;  b,  the  brafs  piece;  c,  the  lliding 
brafs  door  inverted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the 
cavity  for  the  pin  ;  d,  the  pin  with  the  fpring  and 
fmall  fcrew.  The  iniide  turface  of  this  meafurc,  as 
well  as  of  the  long  tube,  Ilioukl  have  ihe  polifli  taken 
off" by  rubbing  with  emery  ;  as  this  prevents  the  water, 
when  the  experiments  are  made,  from  adhering  to  it  in 
drops,  and  thus  the  meafurenients  will  be  more  exadf. 

To  ufe  this  apparatus,  the  long  tube  muft  be  filled 
with  water;  and  being  iaverted  in  the  tub  of  water 
defcribed  under  the  article  Gas,  furnilhed  with  a 
lliclf,  the  mcafure,  being  alfo  tilled  wilh  water,  is  in- 
verted over  an  hole  in  the  flielf ;  and  in  order  to  fill  it 
with  the  elaftic  fluid  required,  a  phial  containing  it  is 
brought  under  the  hole  ;  where  being  inclined  a  little, 
part  of  the  gas  efcapcs  and  p.illVs  into  the  meafurc. 
The  water  then  efcapes  through  the  notches  is,  m.ade 
with  the  file  in  the  mouth  of  the  mcafure,  as  already 
mentioned  (b).  The  doorof  ihe  mcafure  is  then  fliut 
by  pufliing  it  in  as  far  as  it  will  go  ;  and  the  mcafure, 
being  drawn  off'  from  the  flielf,  but  ftill  kept  under 
water,  is  turned  \sith  the  mouth  upwards;  by  which 
means  the  fuperfluuus  quantity  of  elaflic  fluid,  remain- 
ing in  the  caviiy  of  the  brafs  piece  by  reafon  of  its 
being  feparated  by  the  Aiding  piece,  efcapes,  and  has 
its  place  0i.ci:pieJ  by  water.  The  meafurc  being  then 
again  inverted  with  its  mouth  downwards,  is  fet  any 
where  on  the  Ihclf  of  the  tub  ;  the  long  tube  pat  over 
the  hole  of  the  Ihelf,  and  the  air  transferred  from  the 
meafurc  to  iliis  tube,  as  has  aheady  been  dirtfted  for 
filling  the  incafure  itfclf. 


When  M.  Fontana  made  ufe  of  this  cudiomerer,  he  Eudiotne* 
commonly  threw  in  two  mcafurcs  of  rtl'pirable  air  into       ««'• 
the  tube;   then  he  added  one  nieafurc  of  nitrous  air:  '~~"^~~' 
but  as  foon  as  the  latter  was  entered,  he  removed  the 
tube  from  tiie  Uiclf,  holding  it  by  the  upper  end,  and 
agitating  it  for  about  20  iccouds  in  the  water.     The 
tube  was  thin  relied  upon  the  fide  of  the  tub,  while 
the  mcafure  was  again  filled  with   nitrous  air;   then 
putting  ttie  tiile  upon  the  Ihclf,  and  holding  it  as  near- 
ly perpendicular  as  he  could,  he  applied   the  divided 
edge  of  the  ruler  to  it,  in  order  to  obi'erve  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  two  fluids.     After  this  he  threw  in  a  fourth 
meafurc  of  nitrous  air;  and  after  Ihaking  and  letting 
it  refl  lor  fome  time,  he  obfcrved  again  the  diminution 
of  the  two  elallic  acids.  X2 

"  That  this  method  (fays  Mr  Cavallo)  fliould  be  very  Why  this 
accurate,  may  perhaps  appear  fonicwhat  myflcrious;  eudiometer 
but  the  myftery  will  foon  vanifli,  if  it  be  confidered  's  fo  accn- 
that  the  accurate  rciult  depended  not  fo  much  on  the  ""' 
particular  conftruftion  of  the  infliument,  as  on  the 
regular  management  of  it  and  uniformity  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  exactncfsof  the  meafurc  indeed  contributed 
a  great  deal;  but  M.  Fontana  obfcrved,  that  with 
exaftly  the  fame  quantities  of  nitrous  and  common  air, 
very  difierent  relults  could  be  occalioned  by  their  be- 
ing left  a  longer  or  (liorter  time  before  the  inlf  ruraent 
vtas  agitated,  or  by  being  agitated  much  or  little,  as 
well  as  feveral  other  circumflances,  which  to  a  fuper- 
ficial  obfcrvcr  would  appear  to  be  of  little  confcquence. 
He  therefore  performed  the  operation  always  in  a  fi- 
milar  manner,  viz.  by  agitating  the  tube  always  for 
the  fame  length  of  time,  and  always  with  equal  quick- 
nefs  ;  by  which  means,  when  the  fame  elallic  fluids 
were  ufed,  the  refults  of  the  experiments  were  fo  near- 
ly the  fame,  that  the  difference,  if  any  could  be  ob- 
fcrved, might  be  negleclcd  without  any  impropriety."        j- 

Noiwiihftaiiding  the  accuracy  of  this  inflniment,  isftill  li-  . 
however,  M.  Foniana  found  that  it  was  ftill  liable  to  able  to 
fome  fmall  errors  ariling  from  the  following  fourccs.  fomefmall 
I.  The  elaftic  fluid  within  the  tube,  wheti  the  greateft  errors, 
part  of  it  is  fllled  with  vvaier,  and  the  tube  is  kept  out 
of  the  water  excepting  lis  mouth,  is  not  of  the  fame 
denlity  with  the  outward  or  atmofpheric  air,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pillar  of  water  in  the  tube;  which,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  longer  or  Ihorter,  counterbalances  moie 
or  lefs  the  prellbre  of  the  atm.oi'phere  ujo.i  the  quan- 
tity of  elaAic  fluid  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube;  which  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid  of  confcquence 
occupies  a  greater  or  lelfer  fpace  in  the  tube,  accord- 
ing to  ihe  greater  or  lefs  prcllure  it  endures.  This 
error,  however, becomes  inienfjble when  the  column  of 
water  is  very  fliort,  and  the  furface  of  the  water  on 
the  outfide  coincides  nearly  with  that  on  the  iniide 
of  the  tube.  2.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  inflru- 
ment  perpendicular  in  the  aft  of  meafuring  the  dimi- 
nution. And,  p.  The  flill  greater  difficulty  of  obfer- 
viug  with  wlia<  diviiion  of  the  ruler  the  fuiface  of  the 
waier  within  the  tube  coincided.  j^ 

To  avoid  iliefe  errors,  M.  Fontana  made  ufe  of  the  Fomana's 
following  connivance.  JAA/'l,  fig.  5.  reprcfents  a  method  of 
llroiig  plalj  tube  about  3  inches    diameter,    and    iS  avoiding 

inches  "'^'■^  "- 


(b)  The  mcafure  would  be  filled  with  elaftic  fluid  though  thefe  notches  were  not  made,  but  not  fo  readily, 
becaufe  the  water  could  not  eafily  get  out. 
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ludiome-  inches  long  ,with  a  foot  of  glafs  all  made  of  one  piece, 
tcr.        Wichiii  abJUC  an   inch  of  the   moutli  of  this    tube  a 

^""^'"^  bralsring  is  laltened,  which  contains  two  brafs  rings 
nioveabie  upon  oppolite  centres,  in  the  fame  manner 
thit  lca-compjlL.s  are  ufually  fulpcnded,  and  which 
are  commonly  called  ^/w^/.-'j.  CCCC  reprefents  the 
mcaiaring  tube  or  eudiometer;  which  is  exactly  the 
fame  wi.h  that  already  dcfcribcd,  having  lines  marked 
upon  its  outfide  furface  to  fliow  the  fpaces  occupied  by 
equal  nieaiures  ot  claitic  tiuid.  The  fcale  B  B  is  ad- 
apted to  this  tube,  which  is  ihevvn  fcparately  in  fig.  6. 
It  conlili;s  of  two  b.afs  llips  a'C,  ^C,  connected  by 
two  brafs  rings,  j4^J,  CC,  through  which  the  eudio- 
meter tube  palTes.  To  the  lowcll  of  thefe  rings  a 
perforated  brais  piece  BB,  furnilhcd  with  crofs  pins 
or  pivots,  is  fcrewed ;  and  by  means  of  longitudinal 
cuts,  its  lower  txtreinity  is  rendered  fpriagy  ;  fo  that 
when  all  the  piece  ^4B,  AB  is  put  upon  the  eudiome- 
ter tube,  the  latter  cannot  llip  from  within  the  former, 
unlel's  the  operator  forces  it.  When  the  eudiometer 
tube,  with  thel'cale,  occ.  is  put  together,  as  rcprefented 
fig.  5.  (he  crofs  pins  of  the  piece  BB,  tig.  6.  re/l  upon 
the  inner  ring  of  the  gingle  at  ^-JyJ,  tig  j.  by  which 
means  the  tube  CCCC,  is  kept  perpendicular  within 
the  tube  AAAA,  provided  mis  latter  be  lituated  fo 
nearly  perpendicular  that  the  former  may  not  touch  the 
iide  of  it,  which  would  prevent  it  trom  acquiring  ihe 
pofition  delircd.  One  of  the  brafs  (lips  AC,  fig.  6.  is 
divided  into  equal  parts  ;  100  of  which  are  equivalent 
to  the  fpace  between  two  of  the  marks  on  the  eudio- 
meter tube  CCCC,  fig.  5.  and  confiquently  lliow 
the  pans  of  a  meafure.  Thefe  divifions  are  numbered 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  ring  conneding  the 
two  brafs  ilips,  AC ,  AC. 

When  this  inllruuient  is  to  be  ufed,  one  or  more 
mcafurcs  of  rcfpiiable  air  are  thrown  into  the  eudio- 
meter tube;  a  meauire  of  nitrous  air  is  then  added; 
and  after  thaking  the  tube  for  fome  time,  it  muft  be 
introduced  into  ihe  large  tube  AAAA,  which  for  this 
purpofe  mull  be  plunged  into  tlie  water  of  the  tub; 
for  the  mouth  of  the  eudiometer  tube  mufi  not  ai.  pre- 
fent  be  taken  out  of  the  water.  After  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  large  tube,  the  whole  is  taken  outof 
the  water,  and  fet  upon  the  Ihclf  ora  table.  Now  ihe 
large  tube  AAAA  is  tilled  with  water,  and  the  eudi- 
ometer tube  fufpended  perpendicularly  in  it  by  means 
of  the  crofs  pins  or  pivots  of  the  brais  piece  annexed 
to  the  fcale,  which  refts  upon  the  inner  ring  of  the 
gingle.  The  operator  mull  ihen  (Iide  the  tube  CCCC 
up  and  down  through  the  fcale  and  brafs  piece,  &c. 
till  the  furface  of  the  waicr  within  the  tube  coincides 
exa:lly  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  ring  that  con- 
netls  the  two  brafs  ilips  of  the  fc;.le  piece,  which  may 
be  done  very  accurately  by  means  of  a  magnifying 
glafs.  The  Ijr^ace  ot  the  water  within  the  eudiome- 
ter is  concave  ;  and  when  viewed  horizontally,  it  ap- 
pears like  a  dark  line  or  limit  exceedingly  well  de- 
fined ;  fo  that  the  middle  or  lowermod  point  of  it 
may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  ed^c  of  the  brafs 
ring  with  great  prcciiion,  except  when  fome  drops  of 
water  hang  on  the  ontlidc  of  the  tube,  which  ihould 
therefore  be  wiped  off'. 

Having  afcertaiiied  this  point,  we  mnft  nexrobfcrve 
which  diviiion  of  the  fcale  coincides  wiiii  one  of  ihe 
circular  divifions  marked  upon  the  glafs  tube  CCCC, 


which  will  iT.ow  the  parts  of  a   meafure.     Thus   fup-  Eudromt- 
pofe,    that  when  the  eudiometer  tube  is  fixed,  fo  that        "''"• 
the  iurface  of  the  water  in  it  coincides  perfet^tly    with  ' 
the  edge  of  the  lower  brals  ring,   viz.  «ith  the  begin- 
ningof  the   divilions  ;    that   the    yoih    diviiion  ot  the 
fcale  falls  upon  the  firll  circular  mark,  as  repreftnied 
in  the  figure;    then  it  is  plain,    that   the    quantity    of 
elallic  riuid  contained  in  the  tube  is  equal  to   one  mea-       •« 
fure  and  70  luuidreth  parts  more.  Tliij  being  cbl'crvtd, 
and  the  large   tube  Sj^ain  inimerfed   in  the  water,    tlie 
eudiomercr-tube  is  removed  fiomit,  but  always  taking 
care  that  iis  mouth  be  not  lifted  up  above   the  furface 
of  the  w.ittr.  Another  meafure  of  nitrous  air  mull  now 
be  introduced  into  the  eudiometer-tube  ;    which,  afier 
being  agitated  as  already  directed,  is  to  be  put  into  the 
large  tube  AAAA,  The  whole  is  then  taken  out  of  the 
water,  and  the  diminution  of  the  elallic  fluid  obferved 
as  above  directed. 

Thus  the  eudiometer  tubeis  kept  quite  perpendicular, 
and  the  pillar  of  water  in  it  rendered  very  fhort,  not 
exceeding  half  an  inch  at  molt.  It  is  ealy  to  perceive, 
however,  that  if  the  operator,  vvhen  fuinill;ed  with  the 
eudiometer-tube  only,  keeps  it  fo  far  immcrgcd  in  the 
water  of  the  tube  when  he  obfcrver.  the  divilions,  that 
the  water  within  the  tube  may  be  nearly  equal  wiih  the 
edge  of  the  tub;  the  large  tube  AAAA  mz-^  be  fpa- 
red,  and  the  operation  will  thus  become  much  more 
eafy  and  expeditious.  Little  ditfercnce  can  hajipen  from 
the  pofition  of  the  tube  ;  becaufc  th»  brafs  ring  afcer- 
tains  tlie  polltion  of  the  water  fo  well,  and  the  d;tk- 
rence  occalioned  by  a  few  degrees  deviation  from  the 
true  perpedicular  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  per- 
ceived, j- 

VI.  M.  SalTure  of  Geneva  has  invented  an  eudio-  M.  Sauf- 
meter,  which  he  fuppofes  to  he  more  exadl  than  any  fure'seudU 
of  thole  hitherto  deferibed.  His  apparatus  coiiillls  01  ometer. 
the  following  parts.  l.  A.  cylindrical  glafs  bottle  with 
a  ground  llopple,  capable  of  containing  about  five 
ounces  and  an  half,  and  which  ftrves  as  a  receiver  for 
mixingthe  two  airs.  2.  A  fmall  glafs  phial,  vvhofe  capa- 
city is  nearly  equal  to  oi.e  third  of  that  of  the  reci- 
pient, a:;d  fcrvcs  for  a  meaii.re.  3  A  fmall  p'ir  of 
fcales  which  may  weigh  very  exadly.  4.  Several  glafs 
boitleo  for  containing  the  nitrous  or  oiher  air  to  be 
ufed,  and  svhich  may  lupply  the  place  of  the  recipient 
when  broken.  The  w!iole  of  this  apparatus  may  be 
ealily  packed  into  a  box,  and  thus  tranfported  from 
place  to  place,  and  cvpn  to  the  fiiromits  of  very  high 
mountains.     The  method  ot  uling  it  is  as   follows. 

I.  The  receiver  is  to  be  filled  with  water,  clofed  ex- 
actly with  lis  glafs  flopper,  wiped  on  the  ouiiide,  and 
weighed  very  exa«5tly.  Being  then  immcrged  ni  a  vcf- 
fel  full  of  V.  atir,  and  held  wiih  the  month  downw  avds,. 
the  (topple  is  removed,  and,  by  means  of  a  funnel, 
two  inealurcs  of  common  and  one  of  nitrous  air  are 
introduced  into  it  one  after  another  :  thefe  diminifh  as 
foon  as  they  come  iutoconta.5t ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
the  water  enters  the  recipient  in  propurtionable  quan- 
tity. After  being  llopped  and  well  fliaken,  to  pro- 
mote the  diminuiiun  the  receiver  is  to  be  opened  un- 
der water  ;  then  flopped  ai;d  fhaken,  and  fo  on  for 
three  times  (uccefTivcly.  At  lall  the  botile  is  Itoppcil 
under  water,  tjken  out,  wiped  vcr).  clean  rnd  dry,  ar.d 
weighed  exactly  as  before.  It  is  plain,  that  now  when 
the  bottle  is  filled  partly  with  elallic  fluid  and    partly 
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whh  watei-,  k  mufl  be  lii;htci-  than  when  quite  full  of 
water  ;  the  uxighi  of  ii  tiieri  being  fubtiMt'led  from  the 
former,  the  remainder  fliows  that  quantity  of  water 
which  woulJ  fill  tlie  Ipacc  occupied  by  the  diniinilhcd 
clallic  fluid.  Now,  in  making  experiments  with  airs 
of  ditFerent  degrees  of  purity,  the  abuvenientioned  re- 
mainder will  be  greater  when  the  diminution  is  kfs, 
or  when  the  air  is  more  impure,  <ind  vice  ver/u ;  and 
thus  the  comparative  purity  between  two  different 
kinds  of  airs  may  be  determined. 

On  this  method  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  tliat  not- 
withflanding  the  encomiums  bellowed  on  it  by  the  in- 
ventor, it  is  fiibj.(?t  to  many  inconveniences  and  er- 
rors, principally  ariling  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
meaiure,  and  the  difficulty  of  (lopping  the  botile  with- 
out occafioning  a  prelhirc,  upon  ihe  contained  elallic 
fluid,  which  being  variable,  mult  occafion  fomc  error 
in  the  weight  of  the  bottle. 

VII.  To  avoid  the  inconveniences  to  which  all  thefe 
inftruments  are  fubjtdt,  Mr  Cavallo  employed  a  glafs 
tube  with  its  fcale  and  meafure,  luch  as  is  reprefented 
fig.  J.  the  length  of  the  tube  being  about  16  or  17 
inches,  and  between  ;  and  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  as  equal  a  bore  as  pollible  throughout,  having 
one  end  fealcd  hermetically,  and  the  other  lliaped  like, 
a  funnel,  though  not  very  wide.  The  the  whole  of  this 
apparatus  is  reprefented  fig.  7.  where  y:/B  is  the  glafs 
tube,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  a  loop  y^EC  fliould 
be  faftened,  made  of  waxed  filk-lace,  with  feveial  crofs 
threads  CC,  DD,  EE,  &c.  in  order  to  fufpend  the  in- 
firument  to  a  hook -</S,  fig.  8.  which  Ihould  either  be 
faftened  to  that  lide  of  the  lube  oppoiite  to  the  flielf, 
or  fo  conftrufted  that  it  may  be  tafily  fixed  and  remo- 
ved again  as  occafion  requires  ;  or  it  may  be  made  of 
thick  brafs  wire,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  fits  a 
hole  made  in  the  fide  of  the  tub.  The  brafs  piece  with 
the  fcale,  which  Hides  upon  the  eudiometer,  is  formed 
of  two  brafs  (lips  EC,  HI  (fig.  7.),  joined  by  two  brafs 
rings,  to  which  they  are  foldered.  One  hundred  divi- 
fions  arc  marked  upon  one  of  thofe  brafs  flips,  beginning 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  ring  C/,  and  all 
together  equal  to  the  fpace  contained  between  two  of 
the  marks  or  meafures  made  upon  the  glafs  tube  ;  fo 
that  they  fliow  the  parts  of  a  meafure.  An  hundred 
divifions  are  likewife  marked  upon  the  other  brafs  flip 
HI,  beginning  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  ring 
FH. — The  following  direftions  are  given  by  Mr  Ca- 
vallo for  marking  thefe  divifions.  "  When  the  tube 
jJB  is  filled  with  water,  a  meafure  of  air  fliould  be 
thrown  into  it  in  the  manner  alrcsdy  direfled  :  the 
tube  mud  then  be  fufpended  to  the  hook  by  the  loop, 
as  reprefented  fig.  8,  fo  high,  that  the  furface  of  the 
water  within  the  tube  may  be  very  near  the  fiirface  of 
the  water  in  the  tub,  two  inches,  for  inflance,  above 
it;  then  looking  horizontally  through  the  tube,  a 
mark  fliould  be  made  by  flicking  a  bit  of  foft  wax 
upon  the  tube,  jiifl  coinciding  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  fiirface  of  the  water  within  it;  in  which  place  af- 
terwards a  circular  mark  fliould  be  made  with  the 
edge  of  a  flint,  or  with  a  piece  of  agate  or  diamond, 
but  not  fo  deep  as  to  endanger  the  breaking  of  the 
tube.  Thus  the  firfl  meafure  is  marked  ;  and  in  like 
manner  may  any  other  one  be  marked.  The  attentive 
praflitioner,  however,  lliould  never  venture  to  mark 
the  tube  with  an  indelible  llroke  after  one  trial,  left 


he  fliould  be  niiftdkcn.     The  proper  method  is  to  mark  Eudiom*. 
ihcni  fiilt  with    wax,  and    then  repeat   the    opeiation        tcr. 
once  or  twice,  in  order  to  correct  fonie  errors  that  '~~'~~^ 
mi^hl  tlcape  the  firft  time;  after  which  the  mark  ma/ 
be  made  viith  a  diamoiuJ,  flint,  or   perhaps    more  con- 
veniently witli  a  hlc.     The  polifli  ot  the  iiilide  of  both 
tube  and  mcafuic   fliould    be  taken  off  with  emery  ; 
which  is  a  very  libounous operation,  though  it  is  par- 
ticularly necellary  that  the  nicafuie    flioulu  be  uone  in 
this  manner."  jg 

To  u(e  this  eudiometer,  fill  the  tube  with  wa^er,  ta-  Method  of 
king  care  that  no  bubbles  of  air  rcuiaiu  in  it  ;  and  in-  ufingit. 
verting  it  with  the  mouth  downwards,  leave  it  in  the 
water  leaning  againll  the  fide  of  the  tub.  Fill  the 
meafure  then  with  theelaiiic  fluid  whofe  purity  is  to 
be  tried.  Put  the  eudiometer  tube  upon  the  flielf  of 
the  tub,  keeping  it  perpendicular,  and  with  the  mouth 
exactly  upon  the  hole  of  the  Ihtit,  and  throw  the  mea- 
fure of  air  into  it ;  fill  it  again  with  the  fame  air,  and 
throw  this  likewife  into  the  tube.  Then  fill  it  with 
nitrous  air,  and  throw  this  alfo  into  the  tube,  which 
mud  be  fliaken  immtdictely  after  the  operation  by  mo- 
ving it  alternately  up  and  down  in  the  water  of  the 
tub  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  It  is  then  left  a 
fliort  time  at  reil  and  fufpended  by  the  hook  formerly 
mentioned,  fo  that  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  in- 
fide  may  be  about  two  inches  above  that  in  the  tub; 
when  the  brafs  fcale  is  Aided  upon  it  till  the  upper 
edgeof  the  lower  ring  coincide  with  the  middle  part 
of  the  furface  of  the  water  within  the  tube,  and  then 
we  may  obfcrvc  which  divifionol  the  fcale  coincides  with 
any  of  thofe  on  the  tube  ;  by  which  means  the  quantity 
of  elaflic  fluid  remaining  in  the  tube  may  be  ilea  ly 
feen,  even  to  the  hundredth-pan  of  a  meafure.  'Ihe 
following dirrftions  are  given  by  our  author  for  noting 
down  the  refults  in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner.  i,^ 

"  I.  Thetwo  incaiures  firft  introduced  into  the  tube  Method  of 
are  exprtflfed  by  a  Roman  number  ;  after  which  the  notng 
fingle  meafure  of  nitrous  air  is  exprefled  by  another  down  the 
Roman  number;  and  the  meafures,  with  the  parts  ol  [f  "  '  ° 
a  meafure,  remaining  m  the  lube  after  diminution,  are  riments. 
exprefled  by  common  numbers  with  decimals.  Thus, 
fuppofc,  that  after  introducing  two  meafures  of  com- 
mon and  one  of  nitrous  air,  and  after  fliakiiig  in  the 
manner  above  dire>?lcd,  the  quantity  of  fluid  remain- 
ing in  the  eudiometer  is  filch,  that  when  the  upper 
edge  of  the  lower  ring  of  the  fcale  coincides  with  the 
lower  point  of  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  tube, 
the  56ih  divifion  of  the  fcale  falls  againfl  the  fecond 
circular  divifion  on  the  tube,  then  this  diminution  is 
marked  thus  II.  1,  2,56;  fignifyiug  that  two  niea. 
furcs  of  common  and  one  of  nitrous  air,  after  dimi- 
nution by  being  mixed  together,  occupy  the  (pace  of 
two  meafures  and  56th  hundrcdihpartsof  a  meafure. — 
Laflly,  after  marking  the  firfl  diminution,  throw  a  fe- 
cond meafure  of  nitrous  air  into  the  tube  ;  Ihake  the 
inilruraent  ;  and  after  a  little  rcfl,  obfcrvc  this  fecond 
diminution  ;  which,  fiippoling  ii  to  have  reduced  the 
whole  bulk  to  three  meafiires  and  feven  hundredth- 
parts,  is  thus  marked  down,  II,  11,3,07.  Sometimes 
one,  iwo,  or  three  meafures  of  nitrous  air  mull  ftill 
be  added,  in  order  to  obfervc  the  diminution  of  fomc 
very  pure  fpecics  of  rcfpirable  air.  The  divifions  which 
begin  from  the  upper  ring  of  thefcale-piece  of  the  eu- 
diometer arc  uftful  when  the  quantity  of  elaflic  fluid 
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contained  in  is  fo  fmall,  that  the  edge  of  the  lower  brafs 
ring  cannot  be  raifed  lb  iiijrh  as  to  coincide  with  the 
edge  of  the  water  within  the  tube  on  account  of  the 
illk  loop :  in  which  cafe  the  under  edge  of  the  upper 
ring  is  brought  to  that  point  ;  and  we  mwd.  tlien  ob- 
fervc  which  of  thofe  diviiious  coincides  \vi[h  the  firft 
circular  divifion  upon  the  tube.  If  it  be  afked,  Why 
the  two  or  more  meafures  of  nitrous  air  are  not 
thrown  into  tlic  tube  all  at  once,  and  the  lall  diminu- 
tion noted  f  the  anfvver  is,  That  in  this  method,  the 
eftcils  of  llmilar  experiments  Iirive  not  been  found  e- 
qaally  uniform  wiiii  thofe  tried  in  the  abovementioned 
niatiner. 

2.  "  In  this  operation  care  fnould  be  taken  to  fhake 
the  tube  immediately  after  the  nitrous  air  has  been 
thrown  into  it,  and  to  leave  it  at  reft  afterwards  for 
finietime  ;  othcrwifeth^  refohs  of  fimi-'ar  experiments 
are  far  i'rom  being  ahke.  It  is  alio  necellary  to  ob- 
fcrrve,  that  by  holding  the  meafure  or  the  eudiometer 
tube  with  the  hand,  which  is  warnisr  than  the  water 
of  the  tub,  the  elaftic  fluid  undergoes  fome  degree  of 
rarefaftion,  fo  :hatthe  event  o{  the  experiments  may 
often  be  rendered  precarious.  For  tliis  reafon  the  in- 
Ilrunients  Ihould  be  lield  only  with  the  extremities  of 
the  fingers  and  thumb;  and  before  the  door  of  the 
meafure  be  (hut,  or  the  point  of  the  fcale  on  the  eu- 
diometer tube  he  fixed,  thofe  inftruraents  Ihould  be 
left  a  Ihort  time  by  therafelves,  keeping  the  hands 
and  breath  at  a  fufhcient  dillance  from  them." 

The  following  are  fome  particulars  nercflary  to  be 
obfcrved  in  niakinj  experiments  of  this  kind. 

I.  Wlienrefpirablc  air  is  mixed  with  nitrous air,their 
joint  bulk  is  diniinilhcd,  and  the  diminution  is  greater 
when  the  air  \i^wctv,  Cicterls  paribus,   3.nd  vict:  vsrfa. 

1.  On  mixing  the  two  airs  together  all  at  once,  the 
enfuing  diminution  is  greater  than  if  the  fame  quantity 
of  nitrous  air  be  added  10  an  eqi'al  quantity  of  rtfpi- 
rablc  air  at  different  times  :  and  hence  it  follows,  that 
tlie  quicker  the  two  forts  of  elaftic  fluids  are  mixed 
together,  the  greater  is  the  diminution,  and  conirary- 
wife. 

3.  Nitrous  air  of  different  quality  occafions  a  diffe- 
rent degree  of  diminution  with  rtfpirable  air;  and 
therefore  care  ihould  be  taken  to  ufc  liich  materials  as 
afford  air  always  of  the  fame  quality.  The  nioft  pro. 
per  fubftance  for  this  purpofe  is  very  pure  quickfilver; 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  or  even  If  fs,  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  diluted  nitrous  acid,  will  produce  a  great  deal 
of  nitrous  air,  which  is  always  of  the  fjine  quality, 
provided  the  metal  be  always  of  equal  purity;  but 
with  other  meials,  as  brafs,  copper,  &c.  the  nitrous 
air  made  at  one  time  is  often  dirf'ercnt  from  that  made 
at  another,  and  tiieiefore  occafions  a  greste r  or  lefs 
diminution  when  mixed  with  common  air  though  prc- 
cifely  of  the  fame  fort. 

4.  The  quality  of  nitrous  air  is  impaired  by  keep- 
ing, cfpeciaily  when  in  contaft  with  wsier  ;  and  for 
this  reafon  it  ought  to  be  prepared  frelli  every  lv;o  or 
three  day^. 

5.  In  performing  ihcfe  experiments,  it  (hould  be 
carefully  lemarked,  that  no  miftakes  arife  from  heat 
Of  cold  ;  as  the  elaftic  fluids  are  eafily  contracted  or 
expanded,  by  any  variation  of  temperature. 

6.  Though  'he  grcateft  diminution  takes  plsce  im- 
sicdia'elv  nXux  mixing  the  reft^irable  and  nitrous  airs 
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together,  efpccially  when  they  are  ngitated,  yet  they   Eud'omi- 
continue  to  diminiih  a  little  for  fome  time  after  ;  for        tc. 

which   reafon    the  diminution   Ihould  be  obferved   al-  ' ''""" 

ways  at  a  certain  time  after  the  mixture  is  made.  The 
whole  procefs  indeed  ought  always  to  be  jierformed  in 
an  uniform  manner,  otherwife  the  rcfults  will  be  fre- 
quently very  dillimilar. 

7.  It  mull  be  remarked,  that  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter which  lies  contiguous  to  the  elaftic  fluid  contained 
in  a  fmall  velTel,  is  very  far  from  being  a  plane,  or  e- 
ven  from  being  always  of  a  fimihr  figure  in  the  fame 
veffel,  on  account  of  the  attraftion  or  rcpulfion  between 
the  fubftance  of  the  glafs  and  water.  This  is  altered 
by  many  circumftances,  particularly  by  the  adhclion  of 
extraneous  bodies  ;  v.'hence  it  is  very  improper  to  ufc 
common  open  phials  for  this  purpofe.  We  rauft  alfo 
take  into  confideration  the  drops  of  water  adhering  ta 
the  fides  of  the  vcllel,  and  the  quality  of  the  vi?atcr  in 
which  the  operaLion  is  performed. 

8.  In  cafe  the  experiment  is  to  take  up  fome  hour?, 
in  order  to  obferve  the  Lift  diminution,  it  will  be  pro- 
jier  to  notice,  liy  a  good  barometer,  if  the  gravity  of 
ihe  atmofpliere  has  fuflered  any  alteration  during  that 
time  ;  for  a  difference  in  its  prclhirc  may  occafion  fome 
difference  in  the  rcfult  of  the  experiment?. 

9.  A  fimple  apparatus  is  always  to  he  preferred  to 
a  more  complicated  one,  even  though  the  latter  fliould 
appear  to  have  fome  advantage  over  it  in  point  of  ac- 
curacy. Complex  machines  are  not  only  expenfivc, 
and  lubjcft  to  be  eafily  put  out  of  order,  but  occafion 
frequent  miftakes,  on  account  of  the  operator  having 
generally  many  things  to  do  and  keep  in  proper  order ; 
whence  it  is  eafy  to  overlook  Ibme  of  them.  ,. 

It   has  already  been  remarked,  that  one  fource  of  Of  the 

error  in  the  experiments  made  with  eudiometers  is  the  foiirces  of 

inequality  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  tube  by  which  ^''™''  1" 

the  mixture  of  elallic  fluids  is  confined.    For  example,    ^  ■ 

.,-  1  •     •      1      r    ■  1  1  ,'      '  ot  espcri- 

it  a  cubic  inch  of  air,   taken  near  the  apparatus  where  mcnts. 

the  experiment  is  to  be  performed,  be  introduced  into 
a  long  tube  previouily  filled  and  inverted  in  water,  fo 
that  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  tube  may  be  20 
inches  higher  than  that  in  the  bafon,  the  air  in  the 
upper  part  will  then  be  found  to  occupy  a  conliderably 
larger  fpace  than  if  the  column  of  water  was  fliorter  ; 
bccaufe  in  the  former  cafe  the  prelFure  of  the  water 
in  the  tube  partly  counterbalances  the  preflure  of  the 
aimofphere,  fo  that  the  latier  is  lefs  able  to  refill:  the 
elafticity  of  the  confined  air.  The  difference  will  be 
much  greater  if  quickfilver  be  made  ufe  of  inftead  of 
water,  as  the  weight  of  that  fluid  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  water.  To  avoid  this,  it  has  been  diredled  to 
manage  matters  fo  that  the  furface  of  the  fluid  on  the 
outfide  may  nearly  corrcfpond  with  that  in  the  infidc 
of  the  tube  ;  but  this  is  fometinies  inipradlicable,  e- 
fpecially  where  quickfilver  is  ufed,  with  «  hich  the  er- 
ror is  more  conliderable  than  with  water :  in  fuch  cales, 
therefore,  "vve  iiiuft  have  recourfe  to  calculation,  and 
deduce  the  real  qnantiiy  of  chllic  fluid  from  the  ap- 
parent fpace  it  occupies  in  a  receiver,  which  is  partiv 
filled  with  it  and  partly  with  water  or  fome  other  grofi; 
fluid.  For  tliis  purpofe  it  muff  be  remembered,  tluc 
the  fpaces  into  v/hich  air  or  any  other  elallic  fluid  is  con- 
traci:ed,are  toone  another  in  theinverfe  ratio  of  tliepref- 
fures  which  confine  thefe  elaftic  fluids  ;  hence  ilie  Ipace 
occupied  by  a  n(.iantity  of  elaftic  fluid  AB,  (fig.  9.) 
D  confined 
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Eudloms.  confrncd  in- the  tube  y^C  inverted  in  quickfilver,  and 
tir.        filled  witli  it  as  far  as  B,  is  to  the  fpacc  which  the  fame 

' " — "  qiiaulity  of  fluid  occupies  out  of  the  tube,  as  the  prcf- 

fure  which  ads  upon  it  when  out  of  the  tube  is  10  the 
prelfure  whicli  acts  upon  it  in  the  tube  ;  that  is,  as  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  to  the  fame  height  of  tlie  ba- 
rometer dedafting  the  height  BC  of  the  quickl'ilver 
in  the  lube.  Thus,  fuppofe  that  the  length  y^B  of 
the  tube  occupied  by  an  elalHc  fluid  is  three  inches, 
and  that  the  length  BG,  filled  with  quickfilver,  is  20 
inches  ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
fa;ne  tube,  wjiich  the  fame  quantity  of  tlallic  fluid 
would  occupy  if  the  furface  of  the  qiiicklilvcr  in  the 
bafon  was  brought  even  with  B.  viz.  if  the  faid 
tlaftic  fluid  was  only  aded  upon  by  the  prelfure  of  the 
atmofphere.  Firft  obfervc  the  height  of  the  barome- 
ter at  that  time,  which  fuppole  to  be  30  inches ;  then 
fay,  As  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  to  the  fame 
height  deduding  the  height  of  the  quickfilver  C  B  in 
the  inverted  tube  J  B ;  io  is  the  fpacc  A B  to  the  real 

fpace  required  :   that  is,  30  :  30 — 20  :  :.  3  :• — ^ 
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i:  I  :  fo  that  one  inch  is  the  length  of  the  tube  y4C 
which  the  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid  y/ 5  would  occupy, 
if  the  furficc  B  of  the  quickfilver  in  it  was  brought 
even  with  that  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  bafon.  Here, 
however,  we  mull  fuppole  the  tube  yJC  to  be  pertcd- 
ly  cylindrical ;  otherwife  the  calculation  would  become 
very  intricate  by  being  adapted  to  the  form  ot  the 
veJTcl. 

VIII.  In  the  73d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adions,  we  have  an  account  of  a  new  cudiomeicr  by 
Mr  Cavendifli.  He  prefers  the  Abbe  Koniana's  to  all 
the  refb  :  the  great  improvement  in  which  (he  fays)  is, 
that  as  the  tube  is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  orifice  of 
the  tunnel  not  much  Icfs  than  the  bore  of  the  tube, 
and  the  meafure  made  to  deliver  its  contents  very 
quick,  the  air  rifes  llowly  up  the  tube  in  one  continu- 
ed column  ;  fo  that  there  is  time  to  take  the  tube  otf 
the  funnel,  and  to  (hake  it  before  the  airs  come  quite 
iiuo  contad ;  by  which  means  the  diminution  is 
much  greater  and  more  certain  than  it  would  other- 
wife  be.  Thus,  if  equal  mcafurcs  of  nitrous  and  com- 
mon air  are  mixed  together  in  this  manner,  the  bulk 
of  the  mixture  will,  in  general,  be  about  one  meafure  ; 
but  if  the  airs  are  fuffcrcd  to  remain  in  contad  about 
a  quarter  of  a  minute  before  they  are  fliaken,  the  bulk 
will  hardly  be  lefs  than  one  meafure  and  one  fifth; 
and  it  will  be  very  different  according  to  the  length 
of  time  they  are  fufi^ered  to  remain  before  they  are 
fliakcn.  In  like  manner,  if,  through  any  fault  in  the 
apparatus,  the  air  rifes  in  bubbles,  as  in  that  cafe  it  is 
iinpollible  to  fliake  the  tube  foon  enough,  the  diminu- 
tion is  always  !cfs  than  it  ought  to  be.  Another  very 
confiderable  advantage  arifing  from  the  method  of  mix- 
ing the  airs  jult  mentioned  is,  that  the  diminution 
takes  place  in  its  full  extent  almofl  inftantly  ;  but  if 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  fome  time  in  con- 
tad before  they  are  (haken,  the  mixture  will  continue 
dimini  fli-ing  for  many  hours. 

The   rcafou  of  thefe  difl^crences,  according  to  our 
author,  is,  that,  in  the  Abbe  Fontana's  method,  the 
'  water  is  Ihaken  brilkly  up  and  down  in  the  tube  while 
the  reft  fo    ijjg  jj|.j  jj-g  mixing ;   by  which  means  every  fmall  por- 
tion of  nitrous  air  niuft  he  be  ia  contact  with  water  ci- 
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thcr  at  the  inftant  it  mixes  with  the  common  air,  or  at  Eisd.'cme- 
leall  immediately  after  ;   and  it  Items  that  the  water,       ter- 
by  abfurbing  the  nitrons  acid  tlie  moment  it  is  formed,         yi      ' 
greatly   contributes    to   the   qaicknefs  of  the    diminu-  Advantage 
tion,  as  well   as  to    the  quantity   of  it.     Hence    Mr  of  adding 
Cavendifli  was  induced  to  try  whether  the  diminution  one  of  the 
would  not  be  moie  certain   and  regular,  if  one  of  the  ^"■'  A""'/ 
airs  were  added     to    the    other    flowly  and  in  fmall  *° ''^"^  °' 
bubbles,  the  velftl  being  kept  (baking  all   the  while 
that  the  mixture  was  made  :   and  on  trial   he  found 
that  this  method  fully  anfwered  his  expedations.  26 

The  apparatus  ulcd  by  our  author  is,   I.  a  cylindrical  MrC'avea- 
glafs  vefl'ei  y4  (fig.  10.),  with  brafs  caps  at  top  and  hot-  difh's  ap- 
tom.     To   the    upptr  cap  a  brals  cock    B   is  fitted:  r^r^tusde- 
thc  bottom  cap  is  open,  but  made  to  fit  clofe  into  the         ^  ' 
brjfs  fockct  JD  d,  and  is  fixed  into  it  in  the  i;;me  man- 
ner as  a  bayonet  is  on  a  muflcet.     This   fuckct    has  a 
linall  hole  E  in  its  bottom,  and  is  faflencd  to  the  board 
of  the  tub  by  the  bent  brafs  FfC,  in   Inch  a   manner 
that  b,  the  top  of  the  cock  may  be  about  half  an  inch 
under  water  :  confcqnenily,  if  the   veflel  ^4  is  placed 
in   its  fockct  with  any  quantity  of  air  in  it,   and  the 
cock  is  then  opened,  the  air  will  run  out  by  the  cock  j 
but  will  do  fo  very  llowly,  as  it  can  cfc^ipe  no  fafter 
than  the  water  can  enter  by  the  fmall  hole  E  to  fup- 
ply  its  place. 

2.  Belidcs  this  vefTcl,  there  are  three  glafs  bottles 
like  M,  fig.  1 1,  having  each  a  flat  brafs  cap  at  bottom 
to  make  it  Hand  fteady,  and  a  ring  at  top  to  fufpend 
it  ;  alfo  fome  glafs  mcafurcs  of  different  lizcs,  as  B 
fig.  12.  having  a  flat  brafs  cap  at  bottom  with  a  wood- 
en handle.  Thtfc  are  filled  with  the  air  to  be  niea- 
furcd,  then  fei  upon  the  brafs  knob  C  fitted  to  the 
board  of  the  tub  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  which 
drives  out  fome  of  the  air  leaving  only  the  proper 
quantity.  ^j 

in  mixing  the  airs  together,  our  author  commonly  His  me- 
adds  the  relpirable  flowly  to  the  nitrous;   to  do  which,  thod  of 
a  proper  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  is  put  into  the  bottle  M,  mixing 
by  means  of  one  of  the  meafures  already  dtfcribed,  and  'l>e="">**« 
another  quantity  of  refpirable  air  is   put  inio  the  vef- 
fel  j4,  by  firfl  filling  it  with  this  air,  and  then  putting 
it  on  the  knob  C,  as  was  done  by  the  meafure  ;  after 
which  the  vcflcl  ^,  is  fixed  in  the  fucktt,  and  the 
bottle  71/ placed  with  its  mouth  over  the  cock.     The  Fig.  lo.ili 
quantities  of  air  made  ufe  of,  and  the  diminution  of 
the  mixture,  are  determined  by  weighing  the  vcflcls 
under  water  in  the  following  manner.     From  one   end 
of  a  balance,  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hangover 
the  tub  of  water,  a  forked  wire  is  fufpended,  to  each 
end  of  which  fork  is  fixed  a  fine  copper  wire  ;  and  ia 
trying  the  experiment,  the  vefl'ei  v/,  with  the  refpirable 
air  in  it,  is  firfl;  weighed  by  fiifpcnding  it  from  one  of 
thofe  copper  wires,  fo  that  it  may  remain  entirely  un- 
der water.     The   bottle  M,  with  the  proper  quantity 
of  nitrous  air  in  it,  is  then  hung  in  the  fame  manner 
on   the  other  wire,  and    the  weight  of  both  tog<:ther 
determined.     The  air  is  then  let  out  of  the  velfel  A 
into  the  bottle  7)7,  and  the  weight  of  both  vclfcis  to- 
gether found  a  fccond  time;  by  which   we  know  the 
diminution  of  bulk   the    airs  fuffer  on  being  mixed. 
Laftly,  the   bottle  M  is  taken  off",  and  the  velfel  A 
weighed    again  by  itfelf,  which  gives  the  quantity  of 
refpirable  air  made  ufe  of.     It  is  needlefs  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  nitrous  air  by  weight;  bccaufe,  as  the 
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*" — « '  one  in  the  diminution.     No  fcnfililc  error  can  arife 

from  any  difference  in  the  fjiecific  gravity  of  the  air  ; 
for  the  thing  found  by  weighing  the  veflel  is  the  dif- 
ference of  weigiit  ol  the  included  air  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  water :  which,  as  air  is  no  lefs  than  800  times 
lighter  than  water  ;  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  quaniiiy  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  included 
air.  A  common  balance  is  not  convenient  for  weigh- 
ing the  botiles  under  water,  without  fome  addition  to 
it:  for  the  lowerthe  vell'elofairfinks  underwater,the 
more  the  air  is  comprelfed  ;  which  makes  the  veflel 
heavier,  and  thereby  caufts  that  end  of  the  beam  to 
preponderate.  Hence  we  mull  either  have  the  index 
placed  below  the  beam,  as  in  many  cfliiy-balances;  or 
by  fome  other  means  remove  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  beam  fo  much  below  the  centre  of  fufpenfion,  as 
to  make  the  balance  vibrate,  notuiihftanding  the  ten- 
dency which  the  comprellibiliiy  of  the  air  in  the  velFcI 
has  to  prevent  it. 

In  this  mannerof  determining  the  quantities  of  the  air 
by  weight,  care  mud  be  taken  toproponion  tlie  lengths 
cf  the  copper  wires  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  furtace 
of  the  water  in  A  and  B'l  Ihal!  be  on  the  fame  level, 
when  both  have  the  iifual  quantiiy  of  air  in  them  ;  as 
otherwifefome  errors  will  arife  from  iheair  beingniore 
comprelTcd  in  one  than  the  other.  This  precaution, 
indeed,  does  not  entirely  take  away  the  error,  as  the 
level  of  the  v.-ater  in  71/  is  not  the  fame  after  the  airs 
ire  mixed  that  it  was  before  ;  but  in  velFcls  of  the  fize 
iifed  by  our  author,  this  error  could  never  be  equal  to 
the  50odth  part  of  the  whole  ;  which  therefore  is  quite 
inconfiderable  :  but  even  if  it  was  much  greater,  it 
could  lie  of  no  coiifequence,  as  it  would  alw."ys  be  the 
fame  in  trying  the  fame  kind  of  air. 

The  veirclJi'(flg.io)iifed  in  thcfe experiments,  holds 
282  grains  of  water,  and  is  the  quantity  denominated  om 
mtaftire  by  our  author.  There  are  three  bottles  for  ma- 
king the  mixture,  with  a  meafure  B  (fig.  12.)  for  the 
nitrousair  adapted  to  each.  Thefirflofthcfc  holds  three 
jneafures,  and  the  correfponding  meafure  one  and  one- 
fourth  ofthe  former  meafure  ;  the  fccond  bottle  holds  fix, 
and  the  correfponding  meafure  21 ;  the  third  holds  12, 
and  the  correfponding  meafure  five.  The  firfl  bottle  and 
meafure  are  made  ufe  of  in  trying  common  air,  and  the 
others  for  the  dcphlogiflicaied  or  purer  kinds.  As  the 
fame  quantity  of  refpirable  air  is  always  made  ufe  of, 
ij  meafure  of  nitrous  air  is  added  to  one  of  the  com- 
mon atmofpherical  kind  ;  and  in  trying  very  pure  de- 
phlogifticated  air,  five  meafurcsof  the  nitrous  kind  are 
made  ufe  of;  and  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  no  kind  of  air  fo  pure  as  10  require  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  nitrous  air.  The  way  by  which  it  is  known 
whether  a  fufScient  quantity  of  nitrous  air  has  been  add- 
ed, is  to  obfcrve  the  bulk  of  the  mixture;  for  if  that 
is  not  lefs  than  one  merifure,  that  is,  than  the  refpirable 
air  alone,  it  is  a  fign  thut  the  quantity  of  nitrous  air  is 
fufHcicnt,  or  that  it  will  produce  the  proper  diminu- 
tion, unlefs  it  be  very  impure.  It  raull  be  obfcrved, 
however,  that  though  the  quantiiy  of  refpirable  air 
will  always  be  nearly  the  fame,  as  being  put  in  by  mea- 
fare,  yet  theobferved  diminution  will  commonly  require 
fome  correftion.  For  example,  fuppofe  that  the  ob- 
ferved  diminution  was  2.353  ineafures,  and  that  the 


quantity 'of  refpirable  air  was  found  to  be  .985  of  a 
meafure;  then  the  obferved  diminution  muft  be  increa- 
fed  by  .035,  in  order  to  have  the  true  diminution,  or 
that  which  would  have  been  produced  if  the  refpirable 
air  made  ufe  of  had  been  exaftly  one  meafure  ;  whence 
the  true  diminution  is  2.388. 

In  weighing  common  air,  our  author  fomewhat 
abridges  the  procefs  above  defcribed.  He  does  not 
weigh  the  veflel  A,  but  only  the  bottle  71/ with  the  ni- 
trous air  in  it ;  then  mixts  the  airs,  and  again  weighs 
the  fame  bottle  with  the  mixture  in  it,  and  finds  the 
increafe  of  weight;  which  added  to  one  meafure,  is 
very  nearly  tlie  true  diminution  v.heiher  the  quantity 
of  common  air  made  ule  of  was  a  little  more  or  a  littU 
lefs  than  one  meafure.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  as  . 
the  diminution  produced  by  the  mixture  of  common 
and  nitrous  air  is  only  a  little  greater  than  the  bulk  of 
the  common  air,  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  will  be  very 
nearly  the  lame  whether  the  bulk  of  the  common  air 
be  a  little  greater  or  a  litile  lels  than  one  meafure.  Let 
us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  the  quantity  of  common 
air  made  ufe  of  is  exactly  one  mealure,  and  that  the 
diminution  of  bulk  on  mixing  is  i.oS  of  a  meafure; 
then  mnft  the  increafe  of  the  weight  of  the  bottle  M, 
on  adding  the  common  air,  be  .08  of  a  meafure.  Let 
us  next  fuppofe  that  the  quantity  of  common  air  made 
ufe  of  is  1.02  ofa  meafure  ;  then  will  the  diminuiiin, 

on  adding  the  nitrousair,  be  I. oS-l-JL: — or   i.roi6    of 
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a  meafure  ;  and  confcquently  the  increafe  of  the 
weight  of  the  bottle  M  will  be  1.1016 — 1.02,  or 
.0816  ofa  meafure,  ainioil  exaflly  the  fame  as  if  pre- 
cifelyone  meafure  of  common  air  had  been  made  ufe  of. 
The  fame  bottle  is  made  ufe  of,  viz.  that  which 
holds  three  meafurcs,  when  the  nitrous  is  ;iddcd  to  the 
relpirable  air.  In  this  experiment  the  bottle  Al  is  firfi: 
weighed  without  any  air  in  it,  and  then  weighed  again 
when  full  of  refpirable  air,  which  gives  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  made  ufe  of.  The  nitrous  air  is  then  put  in- 
to the  velfel  A,  and  weighed  together  with  the  bottle  71/; 
after  which,  having  mixed  them  together,  the  diminu- 
tion takes  place,  and  they  are  weighed  again,  in  order 
to  difcover  its  quantity.  In  this  method  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  nitrous  air  is  necelfary  than  in  the  former. 
In  the  lirft  method,  it  was  found  that  the  diminution 
was  fcarce  fenlibly  lefs  when  one  meafure  of  nitrous  air 
was  ufed  than  ■\\ilh  a  much  l.irger  quantiiy  ;  fo  that 
one  meafure  may  be  accounted  fully  fufficient.  Our 
author,  however,  chofe  to  employ  i^  meafure,  lelt 
the  nitrous  air  fliould  be  impure.  There  was  no  fen- 
fible  diminution  wliether  the  orifice  of  the  veflel  A 
opening  into  the  bottle  71/  was  -,'-  or  •  th  of  an  inch  ; 
that  is,  whether  the  air  efcaped  in  fmall  or  large  bub- 
bles: the  diminution  was  rather  greater  when  the  bottle 
was  fhaken  brilkly  than  otherwife  ;  but  all  the  differ- 
ence that  could  be  perceived  between  thefe  two  me- 
thods of  fliaking  did  not  exceed  .01  of  a  meafure. 
The  diminution,  however,  was  remarkably  lefs  when 
the  bottle  was  not  fliaken  at  all  ;  being  at'fiift  only 
09;  in  about  three  minutes  it  increafcd  to  o  93  :  and 
after  being  (liaken  for  about  a  minute,  it  increafcd  to 
0.99  ;  but  when  gently  Ihakcn  at  firft,  the  diminution 
was  1. 08  on  mixing,  and  did  not  fenfibly  increafe  after 
that  time.  Some  ditFerence  v.-as  found  toarife  from  the 
length  of  time  the  air  took  up  in  palEiig  from  one  v(  flTel 
Da  «» 
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to  anothtr.  When  it  louk  up  80  fsconds^  for  inflsnct ,  iii 
pjiliiigtrotn  the  o.iebotlle  into  ilie other,  there  vvasadil- 
lcrciiccol5liunJredc!i-iiaris  tiiore  than  when  it  tuol;  up 
only  22  I'econ  Js,  and  about  2  hundredth  p.uts  more  than 
when  it.took  up  45  fcconds  ;  but  at  other  units  the  dilfe- 
rence  was  Icfs.  As  the  hole  in  the  plate  Ur/,  however^was 
always  tlie  lainc  in  our  author's  exptrinienis,  the  time  ta- 
ken up  by  the  ail- in  palling  fronu'nevellel  into  the  other 
varied  lb  little  that  no  perceptible  difference  could  arife 
from  tliat  caufe.  A  greater  difference  arolc  Iruui  the 
fize  of  the  bottles  and  quality  of  the  water  made  life 
of.  When  thefniall  bottle, holding  three  mealures,  was 
ufed,  and  filled  with  dillilled  water,  the  diminution 
of  common  air  was  ufually  1.08  ;  but  when  the  bottle 
was  filled  with  water  from  the  tub,  it  was  .05  lefs.  U- 
fing  tlie  bottle  which  held  12  mealures,  and  filled  with 
dillilled  water,  the  diminution  was  about  I. IS;  and 
with  the  fame  bottle  filled  with  water  from  the  tub  it 
was  ufually  1.08.  "  The  reafon  of  this  (fays  Mr 
Clvendilh)  is,  that  water  has  the  power  of  abibrbing  a 
i'mall  quantity  of  nitrous  air;  and  the  more  dephlogilti- 
cated  the  water  is,  the  more  of  tliis  air  it  can  ablorb. 
If  the  water  is  of  fuch  a  nature  alfo  as  to  froth  or  form 
bubbles  on  letting  in  the  common  air,  the  diminution 
is  remarkably  lefs  than  in  other  water.  In  general  the 
diminution  was  nearly  as  great  witli  rain  as  with  di- 
flilled  water;  but  fomelimes  the  former  would  froth  a 
good  deal :  in  which  cafe  it  was  no  better  than  water 
fouled  with  oak-fluvings.  This  dilfcrenccof  diminu- 
tion, according  to  the  nature  of  the  water,  is  a  very  great 
inconvenience,  and  fecnis  to  be  the  chief  caufe  ot  un- 
certainty in  trying  the  purity  of  the  air  ;  but  it  is  by 
Jio  means  peculiar  to  this  method,  being  equally  great 
in  that  of  Koniana's.  In  his  n;ethod  indeed  it  makes 
little  difference  wlicther  the  water  be  difpofed  to  froth 
or  not ;  but  this  is  no  great  advantage,  as  it  is  ealy  to 
find  water  which  will  not  froth  j  though  it  Ihews  plain- 
ly how  little  any  of  the  experiments  huherto  made  on 
the  parity  of  air  can  be  depended  upon."  The  bell 
anethod  of  obviating  this  inconvenience  is  to  be  always 
careful  to  life  the  fame  kind  of  water:  our  author  al- 
ways made  ufe  of  diflilled  water;  but  found  that  even 
this  v/as  fometimes  endowed  with  a  greater  power  ot 
abforbing  nitrous  air  than  at  others :  and  with  a 
view  to  remedy  tliis,  he  made  the  following  experi- 
ment. S  )me  diftilled  water  being  purged  of  its  air  by 
boiling,  oie  part  vi'as  kept  for  a  week  in  a  bottle 
with  dephlogiiticated  air,  and  frequently  ihaken  ;  the 
other  part  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  phlo- 
gillicatcd  air.  By  a  mean  of  three  different  trials  the 
tell  of  common  air  tried  with  the  firft  of  thefe  waters 
was  1.139;  the  diminution  fuffered  by  fluking  nitrous 
air  in  it  for  two  feconds  being  about  0.285.  The  tefl 
of  the  fame  air  tried  with  the  other  water  was  1.054, 
and  the  diminution  by  nitrous  air  only  0.09  ;  the  heat 
of  the  water  in  the  tub  and  of  the  diftiilcd  waters  be- 
ing 4S°.  The  heat  of  the  water  in  the  tub  and  tlie 
dillilled  waters  was  then  raifed  to  67°  ;  when  the  tell 
of  the  fame  air  tried  by  the  firll  water  was  i.ioo,  and 
by  the  latter  T.044,  the  diminution  of  nitrous  air  with 
thefirll  water  bei^igo. 235;  by  the  htier  0.0S9.  Hence 
it  raigiit  feeui  that  the  obfeived  teft  ought  to  be  cor- 
reiSed  by  the  (ubtraJlion  of  -,\ths  of  the  diminution 
which  nitrous  air  fullers  by  being  Ihaken  in  the  water, 
and  adding  .002  lor  every  three  degrees  of  heat  above  0 ; 


hut  though  this  correction  will  undoubtedly  dimiuilh 
the  error,  he  is  of  opinion  that  'it  will  not  by  any 
means  take  it  away  entirely  ;  and  from  fonie  circuni- 
ilanccs  it  appears  that  diflilled  water  poflciics  a  proper- 
ty of  abforliing  dilfereni  quantities  of  nitrous  air  inde- 
pendent of  its  heat. 

in  the  fecond  method,  viz.  when  the  nitrons  acid  is 
added  to  the  common  air  the  diminution  is  coniiJcr 
ably  lefs  tlian  in  the  other  ;  tlie  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
when  'litrous  and  common  air  are  mixed  tooeiher,  the 
former  is  deprived  ot  pait  of  its  phlogiiton,  and  is 
thereby  converted  into  phlogillicaicd  nitrous  acid,  and 
in  that  ftate  is  abforbed  by  the  water  ;  befides  that  tloc 
common  air  is  phlogifticated,  and  thereby  diminilhed  : 
fo  tliat  the  whole  diminution  on  mixing  is  equal  to  the 
bulk  of  nitrous  air  which  is  turned  into  a.  id,  added  to 
the  diminution  which  the  common  air  luffers  by  being 
phlogilticattd.  JMow  it  appears,  that  when  a  fmail 
quantity  of  nitrous  nir  comes  in  contaft  with  a  large 
one  of  common  air,  the  former  is  more  completely  de- 
prived of  its  phlogiflon,  and  ablorbcd  by  the  water  in 
a  more  dcphlogiflJcated  Hate  than  when  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  common  air  comes  into  tontaiSl  with  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrous:  in  the  fecond  method,  therefore, 
where  fmal!  portions  of  nitrous  air  come  in  contact  with 
a  large  quantity  of  common  air,  the  former  as  has 
been  jnft  obfcrved,  is  more  deprived  of  its  phlogiflon  j 
and  therefore  a  fmaller  quantity  of  it  is  required  to 
phlogjilicate  the  common  air  than  in  the  former  method 
where  fmall  portions  of  common  air  come  in  contact 
with  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  air;  fo  that  a  lefs  quan- 
tity of  the  nitrous  air  is  abforbed  in  the  fecond  method 
than  in  the  firll.  The  common  air  molt  probably  fuf- 
fers  an  equal  diminution  in  both  cafes. 

Another  proof  that  a  fmaKer  quantity  of  nitrous 
air  is  required  in  this  method  than  the  former  is,  that 
if  common  air  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  nitrous 
air  not  fufficient  to  phlogifiic.itc  it,  the  mixture  will 
be  more  phlogillicated  if  the  nitrous  be  added  flowly  to 
the  common  air  without  being  in  conta^  with  water; 
the  mixture  will  be  found  to  beflill  more  phlogifticated 
than  in  the  fecond  method  where  the  two  airs  are  in 
coniadt  witli  water  at  the  time  of  mixing.  The  final 
refult  of  Mr  Cavendilh's  experiments  on  this  fubjet^t  is, 
thnt  nitrous  air  ufed  in  the  firll  method  does  not  phlo- 
gillicate  common  air  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
fame  quantity  ufed  in  the  fecond  way  ;  and  not  fo  much 
as  one  half  of  the  quantity  ufed  in  the  third  way,  viz. 
by  adding  tlie  nitrous  air  llowly  to  the  other,  without 
being  in  coni^cfl  with  water. 

With  refpect  to  the  quality  of  nitrous  air  nfed  in 
thefe  experiments,  our  author obferves  that  it  may  vary 
in  tv/o  rtfpe(5ls.  i.  In  purity  ;  that  is,  in  being  more 
or  lefs  mixed  with  phlogifticated  or  oiher  air.  2.  In 
two  parcels  of  equally  pure  air,  it  ispolilble  that  one  par- 
cel may  contain  more  phlogiflon  than  the  other.  A 
difference  in  the  fecond  rcfped  will  caufe  an  error  in 
the  teftjin  whatever  proportion  it  be  mixed  with  there- 
fpirable  air;  but  if  it  d  ffcrs  in  the  firll  rcfpedl,  it  will 
fcarcely  caufe  any  error  unlcfs  it  be  uncommonly  im- 
pure ;  provided  care  is  taken  to  ufe  a  quantity  fufficient 
to  make  a  full  diminution.  It  muft  be  obfcrved,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  nitrous  air  be  mixed  with  fixed  air,  an 
error  will  be  occafioned,  becatifc  p.nrt  of  the  latter  is 
abforbed  while  the  tell  is  trying;  but  this  will  hardly 
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Eudiome-    be  ihe  Cife,  uakfs  eitlier  the  nieuil  from  which  it  is 
ter,        procured  be  covered  with  riift,  or  uiikfs  the  water  iii 
^Eudocia.^  which  it  i?  received  contain  much  calcareous  earth  fuf- 
'      "         pended  by  fixed  air  ;  as  in  that  cafe,  if  any  of  the  ni- 
trous acid  comes  over  with  the  air,  it  willdilFolvc  tl;e 
calcareous  eanh,  and  feparate  fome  fixed  air. 

To  determine  whether  it  be  polhble  for  nitrons  air  to 
differ  in  the  fccond  refi>ed,  our  author  procured  fome 
J'roni  quickfilver,  copper,  brafs,  and  iron  :  in  niakijig 
cxperiuic :11s  with  whiclijhv  found  that  the  difti: I  ence  be- 
tween the  teds  tried  with  thcihree  firil  kinds  of  air  was 
not  greater  than  what  iiii>!,ht  proceed  from  the  error  of 
the  experiment  ;  but  thofe  with  the  air  from  iron  .01 J 
greater  tlian  the  reft.  From  other  experiments  it  ap  • 
pcared  that  the  nitrous  air  from  iron  was  not  only  more 
impure  than  that  from  other  metals,  but  that  the  pure 
portion  it  contained  liad  lefs  phlogiilon  in  it  than  that 
from  copper  or  quickfilvcr.  He  is  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  copper  affords  nitrous  air  fnfficiently  pure  for 
experiments  of  this  kind  without  having  recourfe  to 
quickfilver,  as  Mr  Cavallo  advifes. 

In  fome  of  his  experiments,  Mr  Cavendifli  hadocca- 
fi'jn  to  ufe  a  larger  apparatus,  which  is  reprefenied 
fig.  13.  ^reprefents  a  bottle  containing  nitrous  air  in- 
verted into  the  tub  of  water  DE.  B  is  bottled  fitted 
with  a  bent  glafs  tube  C.  This  bottle  is  to  be  filled 
with  common  air  without  any  water,  and  is  firll  llight- 
ly  warmed  by  the  hand  :  the  end  of  the  glafs  tube  is 
then  p,it  inLo  the  bottle  of  nitrous  air  as  reprefented  in 
the  figure.  As  the  bottle  B  coo's,  a  little  nitrous  air 
rnnsintoit,  which  infiantly  lofes  its  elallicity  in  con- 
fcquence  of  comirg  into  contaft  with  the  atmofpiierical 
air.  This  condenlaiioa  occafions  an  influx  of  frefii  ni- 
trous air,  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  is  exhaufted.  By 
tliis  means  the  nitrous  air  is  added  llowly  to  the  other 
without  coming  into  contact  with  water,  the  whole 
of  it  has  run  out  from  the  bottle  yi'into  B  ;  after  which 
the  water  flows  in  to  fupply  the  vacancy  occafioned  by 
tliC  diminution. 

EUDOSIA,  (Athen'ia,  before  her  converfion  to 
Chriflianity),  a  celebrated  lady,  the  daughter  of  Lcon- 
tius,  philofopher  of  Athens  ;  who  gave  her  fuch  a 
learned  education,  that  at  his  death,  he  left  her  only  a 
fmall  legacy,  faying  (he  was  capable  to  make  her  own 
fortune  ;  but  pleading  at  Athens  without  fuccefsagainft 
her  two  brothers,  for  a  (liare  in  her  father's  eftatc,  flie 
carried  her  caufe  perfonally  by  appeal  to  Coiillanti- 
nople  ;  recommended  herfelf  to  Pukheria,  the  fifler  of 
the  emperor  Theodofius  the  younger;  embraced  Chri- 
ilianity,  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Eudofia,  and 
foon  after  .married  to  the  emperor.  Their  union  lalled 
a  confiderable  time  :  but  a  difference  at  laft  taking 
place,  on  account  of  the  emperor's  jealoufy  excited  by 
Chryfapius  the  eunuch,  fhe  retired  to  Jerufalcm,  where 
llie  fpent  many  years  in  building  and  adorning  church- 
es and  in  relieving  the  poor.  Dupin  fays,  that  flic 
did  not  return  thence  till  after  the  emperor's  death: 
but  Cave  tells  us,  that  fhe  was  reconciled  to  liim,  re- 
turned to  Conftantinople,  and  continued  with  him  till 
his  death  ;  after  which  /lie  went  again  to  Paleliir.e, 
where  flie  fpent  the  remainder  of  iier  life  in  pious 
works.  She  died  in  the  year  460,  according  to  Du- 
pin ;  or  459,  according  to  Cave  :  the  latter  obfcrves, 
that  on  her  death-bed  llic  took  afolemn  oath,  by  which 
£ie  declared  herfelf  entirely  free  Iroui  any  ftaitisofua- 
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eight  firll  books  of  the  Old  Tcdanient  in  heroic  verfe  ; 
and  of  a  great  nuiiiber  of  poems,  which  arc  loft. 

EUDOXIANS,  a  party  or  feft  of  heretics  in  the 
fourth  century,  fo  denominated  from  their  kader  Eu- 
duxius,  patriarch  of  Aniioch  and  Conflaniinr.pk,  a 
great  defender  of  the  Arian  doctrine.  The  Eudoxi- 
ans  adhered  to  the  errors  of  the  Arians  and  1-^uno- 
raians,  maintaiuing,  that  the  Son  was  created  out  of 
nothing  ;  that  he  had  a  will  diflinfl  and  different  from 
thjt  ot  the  Father,  &c. 

EVE.     See  Adam. 

Eve,  the  mothcrof all  mankind  ;  whobeing  deluded 
by  the  ferpent,  occafioned  the  fall,  and  all  its  difmal 
confequences.     Sec  Adam. 

EVELYN  (John),  a  nioft  learned  and  ingenious 
writer  and  natural  philofopher,  was  born  at  Wotton  in 
Surry,  the  feat  of  his  father,  in  1620.  After  making 
the  tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  England  about  the 
year  1651,  and  lived  very  retired  at  his  rural  retreat. 
Say's  Court,  near  Deptford  in  Kent  ;  where  his  difguft 
at  the  violence  andconfulion  of  the  times  operated  fo 
far  upon  his  ftudious  difpolition,  that  he  aflually  pro- 
pofed  to  Mr  Boyle  the  cftabliihing  a  kind  of  college 
for  perfons  of  the  fame  turn  of  mind,  where  they 
might  affbciaie  together  without  care  or  interruption. 
It  was  owing  to  Mr  Evelyn's  gratitude  to  the  place 
of  his  education,  that  Oxford  became  poileiTed  of  the 
famous  Arundeliau  marbles  ;  which  he  perfuadcd  the 
Lord  Henry  Howard  to  beflow  on  that  univerfuy. 
He  was  very  affiduous  in  tranfmitting  to  the  royal  fo- 
ciety  whatever  fell  within  the  compafs  of  his  enquiries  ; 
and  ufed  harnhXy  loi\.y]th.\\v.ic\i  a  pioneer  in  the  fervid. 
When  the  number  of  books  he  publilhed  is  confidered, 
the  many  he  left  behind  him  unfinifiied  and  nnpublifli- 
ed,  and  the  variety  of  fubjedls  on  which  he  cmph>yed 
his  time,  his  induftry  and  application  arc  aftonifhing. 
"  His  life  (fays  the  honourable  Mr  ^\■alpole)  Vi'as  a 
courfe  of  inquiry,  fludy,  curiofity,  infirui.'iion,  and  be- 
nevolence. The  works  of  the  Creator,  and  the  rairnic 
labours  of  the  creature,  were  all  objefts  of  his  purfuit. 
He  unfolded  the  perfe«.1ions  of  the  one,  and  affilkd  the 
imperfections  of  the  other.  He  adored  from  examina- 
tion ;  was  a  courtier  that  flattered  only  by  informing 
his  prince,  and  by  pointing  out  what  was  worthy  for 
him  tu  countenance  ;  and  was  really  the  neighbour  of 
the  Gofpel,  for  there  was  no  man  that  might  not  have 
been  the  better  for  him.  He  was  one  of  the  firll  pro- 
moters of  the  royal  fociety,  a  patron  of  the  ingenious 
and  indigent,  and  particularly  ferviceable  to  the  lettered 
world  ;  for,  belides  his  writings  and  difcoveries  he  ob- 
tained the  Arundelian  marbles  forthe  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, and  the  Arundelian  library  for  the  royal  fociety  : 
nor  is  it  the  lead  part  of  his  praife,  that  he  who  pro- 
pofed  to  Mr  Boyle  the  eledion  of  a  philofopliic  col- 
lege for  reliredandfpeculative  perfons,  had  the  honelty 
to  write  in  defence  of  aiJlive  life  againll  Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  Elfay  on  Solitude.  He  knew  that  retire- 
ment in  his  own  hands  was  induflry  and  benchtio  man- 
kind ;  but  in  thofe  of  others,  lazinefs  and  inutility." 
There  are  five  fmall  prints  ol^this  gentleman's  jouniey 
from  Fiome  to  Naples,  drawn  and  etched  by  him  ;  and 
among  his  publifhtd  works  arc,  i.  A  C  harafter  of 
England;  2.  Tlie  State  of  France;  5.  An  Elfay  on 
the  firil  bo jk  oihwitUtuDe  remm  natura  -,  4.  The 
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Evtrgetui  Freiicli  gardener ;  5.  A  Panegyric  on  King  Charles  ll's 
II  coronation  ;  6.  Fuitnjugum,  or  the  inconveniences  of 
^►»:;eiie.  j[,g  ^jj.  g|,j  f„io;^£  of  London  dilTipated  ;  7.  Tlie  Hi- 
Jlory  and  Art  of  Engraving  on  Copper  ;  8.  A  parallel 
between  tiie  ancient  architcdliire  and  the  modern  ;  9. 
Sylva,  ora  difcoiirfeof  forefts-trees;  and  fcveral  others. 
This  amiable  gentleman  died,  full  of  age  and  honour, 
in  1706.  His  fon  John  Evelyn,  horn  in  1654,  diflin- 
guiflicd  himfelf  by  his  elegant  tranllalions  and  poems: 
He  was  one  of  the  comniiflioncrs  of  the  revenue  in 
Ireland  ;  but  died  early  in  life,  in  1698. 

EVERGETES,  a  firname  fignyfying  i^tv-'i-Zii^or,  gi- 
ven to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Antigonus  Dofon, 
and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was  alfo  commonly  given 
10  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Pontis,  and  we  often  fee 
among  the  former  an  Alexander  Evergetcs,  and  among 
the  latter  a  Mithridatts  Evergetcs.  Some  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  alfo  claimed  that  epithet  of  Benevolent 
and  Humane. 

EVERGREEN,  in  gardening,  a  fpecies    of  peroi 
nials,  which  continue  their  verdure,  leaves,  &c,  all  the 
year  :  fuch  are  hollies,   phillyreas,  laurillinufes,  bays, 
pines,  firs,  cedars  of  Lebanon,  &c. 

EVERLASTING  PEA.     SeeLvTHYRUS. 

EVES  DROPPERS.     See  EAVES-Droppers. 

EVESHAM,  or  Evesholm,  commonly  called  E- 
fam,  a  tovvnof  WorcellerAiire,  featedona  gentle  afccnt 
from  llie  river  Avon,  over  which  there  is  abridge  of 
feven  arches.  It  is  95  miles  from  London,  14  miles 
fioni  Worceftcr,  and  has  a  harbour  for  barges.  It  is 
an  old  borough,  reckoned  the  fecond  in  the  county  ; 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  had  for- 
merly an  abbey  with  a  mitred  abbot ;  which  abbey  when 
flanding  was  one  of  the  largefl  and  mofl  {lately  of  any 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  governed  by  a  bailiff,  till 
king  James  I.  at  the  requcfl  of  his  fon  Prince  Henry, 
give  it  a  charter  for  a  mayor,  7  aldermen,  12  capital 
burgelTes,  a  recorder,  and  chamberlain,  who  are  all  of 
the  common  council,  with  24  other  burgclTes  called 
adinants.  Four  of  the  aldermen,  and  the  mayor  for 
the  time  being,  are  juflices  of  the  peace  ;  and  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  of  goal  delivery,  for  all  offences  in 
the  corporation,  except  high  treafon  ;  and  the  corpo- 
ration, has  power  to  try  and  execute  felons  within  the 
borough.  Here  are  two  parifli-churches ;  but  the 
bells  of  both  have  been  removed  to  a  beautiful  old  tower 
which  wasoneof  the  gates  of  the  abbey.  This  town  is 
noted  for  the  great  vi(5lory  obtained  near  it  by  Prince  Ed- 
ward, afterwards  King  Edward  I.  over  Simon  Mont- 
ford,  the  great  earl  of  Lciceller,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  There  is  an  open  profpeft  from  hence  of  the 
fpacious  valley  called  the  vale  of  Evejham  or  vale  of 
Clouccfler,  w\\\ch  fo  abouds  with  the  bcfl  of  corn,  as 
Well  as  pafture  for  flifcp,  that  is  reckoned  the  gra- 
nary of  all  thcfe  parts.  The  vale  runs  all  along  the 
banks  ofthe^von,  from  Tcwkefbury  to  Perfhore, 
and  to  Stratford  in  Warwickfliire,  and  the  river  is  fo 
far  navigable.  It  has  a  weekly  market  and  four  fairs. 
The  market-houfe  built  by  Sir  Edward  Hobby  has  its 
upper  apartments  nfed  by  the  corporation  for  a  fefTions- 
houfe,  and  formerly  for  the  affizes  of  the  county.  There 
are  conliderable  garden-grounds  around  the  place,  the 
proJuce  of  which  fupplies  the  adjacent  towns. 

EUGENE  (Francis),  prince  of  Savoy,  defcended 
from  Carignan,  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  hoiifc 
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of  Savoy,  and  fon  of  Eugene  Maurice,  general  of  the  Eosenui. 
Swifs  and  Grifons,  governor  of  Campagne,  and  earl  I. 
of  Soilfons,  was  born  in  1663.  Louis  XIV.  to  whom  , 
he  became  afterwards  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  thought 
him  fo  unpromifing  a  youth,  that  he  refufed  him  pre- 
ferment both  in  the  church  and  the  ftate,  thinking  him 
too  much  addifted  to  pleafure  to  be  uleful  in  either. 
Prince  Eugene,  in  difgull,  quitted  France  ;  and,  reti- 
ring to  Vienna,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  irnpcrial  fcrvicc. 
The  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  Turks  afTordcd 
the  firfl  opportunity  of  exerting  his  military  talents  ; 
and  every  campaign  proved  a  new  flep  in  his  advance- 
ment to  the  highcft  offices  in  tlie  army.  He  gave 
the  Turks  a  memorable  defeat  at  Zenta  ;  commanded 
the  German  forces  in  Italy,  where  he  foiled  marfhat 
Villeroy  in  every  engagement,  and  at  length  took  him 
prifoner  Our  limits  do  not  allow  a  detail  of  his  cam- 
paigns ;  but  prince  Eugene  diflingiiidied  himfelf  great- 
ly, when  the  emperor  and  queen  Atjne  united  againfl 
the  exorbitant  power  of  Louis  XIV.  He  died  at  Vi- 
enna in  the  year  1736  ;  and  was  as  remarkable  for  his 
modefly  and  liberality,  as  for  his  abilities  in  the  field 
and  the  cabinet. 

EUGENIA,  the  YAMBoo  :  Agenus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  nndcr  the  19th  or- 
der, Uefpiridex.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite,  fupcrior  ; 
the  petals  four  ;  the  fruit  a  monofpermous  quadrangu- 
lar plum.  There  arc  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  the 
hot  parts  of  Afia.  They  rife  from  20  to  ;o  feet  high  ; 
and  bear  pkim-fhaped  fruit,  inclofmg  one  nut.  They 
arc  too  tender  to  live  in  Britain,  unlcfs  they  ars 
conflantly  kept  in  a  flove. 

EVICTION,  inlaw,  fignifies  a  recovery  of  lands  or 
tenements  by  law. 

EVIDENCE,  that  perception  of  truth  which  arifes 
cither  from  the  tcflimony  of  the  fcnfes  or  from  an  in- 
duftion  of  rcafon. 

Evidence,  in  law,  llgnifies  iomt  proof  hy  teflimony 
of  men  upon  oath,  or  by  writings  or  records.  It  is 
called  evidence,  becaufe  thereby  the  point  in  ilfue  in  a 
caufe  to  be  tried  is  to  be  made  evident  to  the  jury  ; 
ior  prohatimies  dehnt  ejfe  evidentes  et  perfpicuic.  The 
fyflem  of  evidence,  as  now  tAablilhed  in  our  courts  of 
common  law,  is  very  full,  comprehenfivc,  and  refined  ; 
far  different  from,  and  fupcrior  to,  any  thing  known 
in  the  middle  ages ;  as  far  fupcrior  in  that  as  in  all 
other  improvements  and  refinements  in  fcicnce,  arts, 
and  manners. 

The  nature  of  evidence  during  the  ages  of  ignorance 
was  extremely  inperfeft,  and  the  people  were  inca- 
pable of  making  any  rational  improvement.  Thus  it 
was  the  imperfedion  of  human  reafon  that  caufed  the 
invention  andintroduflion  of  the  ordeal,  as  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  As  men  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  manner  in  which  the  Deity  carries  on  the 
government  of  the  univerfe,  by  equal,  fixed,  and  ge- 
neral laws,  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  in  every  cafe 
which  their  palfions  or  interefl  render  important  in 
their  own  eyes,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  ought  vifibly 
todifplay  his  power  in  vindicating  innocence,  and  pu- 
nifliing  vice. 

EVIL,  in  philofophy,  &c.  is  cither  moral  or  uatn- 
cal.  Moral  evil  is  the  difagrrement  between  the  ac- 
tions of  a  moral  agent,  and  the  rule  of  thofe    aftion 

whai 
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-Natural  evil  is,  wliarcvcr  dcdroys  or 


any   way  difturbs  the  pcrfctlion    ot  natural  beings  : 
Euler.     fucii  as  bliiulnefs,  JifeaUs,  death,  &c. 
'•  See  Mt-      King's  Evil,  or  Scrol>hula.     See  Medicine-///iA'.v. 
ttiphUof^-      EyiL-i\h-roJ.ic!!,  the  foil  and  Uicccllor  of  Ncbiicliad- 
fij.  nezzcr  the  Great,  king   of  Babylon,   fiicceeJcd  to  the 

crown  iii  the  year  of  the  world  3443  ;  but  governed 
the  kingdom  during  the  indifpofiiion  of  his  father, 
who  atierfevcn  years,  having  recovered  his  undcrlland- 
ing,  once  more  afceaded  the  throne  ;  and,  as  fome  be- 
lieve, imprifoncd  his  fon  Evil-Merodach.  In  this  con- 
finement it  is  fiippofed  that  Evil-Merodach  made  an 
acquaintance  and  iricndihip  with  Jchoiachim  king  of 
Judah  who  had  been  carried  to  Babylon  by  Ncbu- 
chadnezzer.  However  this  was,  it  is  certain,  that 
foon  after  his  fucceifion  to  the  throne,  he  delivered  the 
king  of  Judah  out  of  prifon,  after  a  confinement  of  37 
years,  heaped  may  favours  on  him,  and  placed  him 
above  all  the  other  kings  who  were  at  the  court 
of  Babylon,  (2  Kings  xxv.  27.  Jer.  liii.  31.)  Evil- 
Merodach  reigned  but  one  year,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  Archbidiop  Ulher  ;  but  Dr  Prideaux 
will  have  him  to  have  reigned  two  years,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Neriglillar  his  filler's  hulband,  who  having 
been  at  the  head  of  a  confpiracy  that  put  him  to 
death,  reigned  in  his  flead.  Others  will  have  it,  that 
this  prince  was  imnicdiately  fucceedcd  by  his  fon  Bel- 

5H.4ZZAR. 

EULER  (Leonard),  profeflbr  of  mathematics, 
Hiemberofihe  imperial  academy  of  Peterfburgh,  an- 
cient direflor  of  the  royal  academy  of  Berlin,  and  fel- 
low of  the  royal  focicty  of  London,  as  alfo  correfjwn- 
dent  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fcicnces  at  Paris, 
was  born  at  Bal'il,  April  15th,  1707,  of  reputable  pa- 
rents. The  years  of  his  infancy  were  pafled  in  a  rural 
retreat  at  the  village  ofRichcn,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  miniftcr. — Being  fcnt  to  the  univerfiiy  of 
Bafil,  he  attended  regularly  the  different  profcilGrs. 
As  his  memory  was  prodigious,  he  performed  his  aca- 
demical tafks  witli  uncommon  rapidity  ;  and  all  the 
lime  he  gained  by  this  was  confecrated  to  geometry, 
■which  foon  became  his  favourite  fludy.  The  early  pro- 
grcfs  lie  made  in  this  fcience,  only  added  a  new  ardour 
to  his  application  ;  and  thus  he  obtained  a  dillinguiflicd 
place  in  the  attention  and  cftecm  of  profellbr  John  Ber- 
noiiilli,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  fint  mathe- 
maticians in  Europe.  In  1 72;;,  M.  Euler  look  his  de- 
gree asmaftcr  of  arts  ;  and  delivered  on  that  occafion 
a  Latin  difcourfe,  in  which  he  drew  a  comparifon  be- 
tween the  philofophy  of  Newton  and  the  Cartefian  fy- 
ftem,  which  was  received  with  the  greatcft  applaufe. 
He  afterwards,  at  his  father's  defire,  applied  hiinfclf 
to  the  fludy  of  theology  and  the  oriental  languages. 
Though  thefe  (Indies  were  foreign  to  his  predominant 
propenfity,  his  fuccefs  was  conflderabic  even  in  this 
line  :  however,  with  his  father's  coufent,  he  returned 
to  geometry  as  his  principal  objcft.  He  continued 
to  avail  hinifelf  of  the  counfcls  and  inllrtiftions  of 
M.  Bcrnouilli  ;  he  contradlcd  an  intimate  friendiliip 
with  his  two  fons  Nicholas  and  Daniel  ;  and  it  was  in 
confcquenceof  thefe  connections  that  he  became  aflcr- 
v/ards  the  principal  ornament  of  the  academy  of  Peterf- 
burg.  The  projed  of  ercfting  tiiis  academy,  which  had 
been  formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  executed  by 
Catharine  I. ;  and  the  two  young  Bsniouillis  being  in- 
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vited  to  Peterfbarg  in  172;,  promifed  Eukr,  who  was 
difirous  of  folio .ving  thein,  thjt  they  would  nfe  their  ^ 
utinofl  endeavours  to  procure  for  him  an  advantageous 
fcttlcment  in  that  city.  In  the  mean  time,  by  their 
advice,  he  applied  himfclf  with  ardour  to  the  ftudy  of 
pbyiiulogy,  to  which  he  made  a  happy  application  ot 
his  mathematical  knowledge;  and  heaiteudrd  the  rre- 
dical  Itifuresof  the  niofl  eminent  proftlFors  of  Bali!. 
Tliis  fludy,  however,  did  not  wholly  engrol's  his  time  : 
it  did  not  even  relax  the  activity  of  his  vail  and  com- 
prchenlive  mind  in  the  cultivation  of  other  branches  of 
natural  fcience.  For  wliile  he  was  keenly  engaged  in 
phyi'ological  refearches,  he  compofcd  A  Dilfcrtation  on 
the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Sound,  and  an  anfsvei- 
to  a  prize  queflioii  concerning  the  mailing  of  fliips ; 
to  which  the  academy  of  fciiuccs  adjudged  the  aca^^'t, 
or  fecond  rank,  in  the  y^^^x  ilil.  From  this  latter 
difcourfe,  and  other  circumflances,  it  appears  that 
Euler  had  early  embarked  in  the  curious  and  important 
fludy  of  navigation,  which  he  afterwards  enriched 
with  fo  many  valuable  difcoveries. 

M.  Euler's  merit  would  have  given  him  an  eafy  ad- 
million  to  honourable  jTeferment,  cither  in  the  magi- 
flracy  or  univerfity  of  his  native  city,  if  both  civil  and 
academical  honours  had  not  been  there  diflributed  by 
lot.  The  lot  being  againll  him  in  a  certain  promo- 
tion, he  left  his  country,  fet  out  for  Peiejfburgh,  and 
was  made  joint  profellbr  with  his  countrymen  Mellis 
Hermann  and  Daniel  Bernouilli  in  the  univerfity  cl:' 
that  city.  At  his  firfl  letting  out  in  his  new  career, 
he  enriched  the  academical  colltdion  with  many  me- 
moirs, which  excited  a  noble  emulation  between  hiiii 
and  the  Bernouillis;  and  this  emulation  always  con- 
tinued, without  either  degenerating  into  afelfilhjea- 
loufy,  or  producing  the  Icalt  alteration  in  tlicir  fritnd- 
Ihip.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  carried  to  new  de- 
grees of  perfeftion  the  integral  calculus,  invented  ilie 
calculation  of  finufes,  reduced  analytical  operations  to 
a  greater  fimplicity,  and  thus  w.is  enabled  to  throw 
new  light  on  all  the  parts  of  mathematical  fcience.  In 
1730,  he  was  promoted  to  the  profeflurn-.ip  of  natural 
philofophy;  and  in  1733  '^^  fucceedcd  his  friend  D. 
Bernouilli  in  the  mathematical  chair.  In  1735,  a  pro- 
blem  was  propofed  by  the  academy  which  required 
expedition,  and  for  the  lolutionof  which  feveral  emi- 
nent mathematicians  had  demanded  the  fpacc  of  fome 
months.  The  problem  was  folved  by  Euler  in  three 
days,  to  the  great  aftoniflnnent  of  the  academy;  but 
the  violent  and  laborious  tffoi  is  it  cod  him  threw  him 
into  a  fever,  which  endangered  his  life,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  ufe  of  his  right  eye.  The  academy  of 
fciencesat  Paris,  which  in  1738  had  adjudged  the  prize 
to  his  memoir  Concerningthe  Nature  and  Properties  of 
Fire,  propofed  for  the  year  1740  the  important  fub- 
jedt  of  the  fea-tides;  a  problem  whofe  folution  required 
the  mod  arduous  calculations,  and  comprehended  the 
theory  of  the  folar  fyflem.  Euler's  difcourfe  on  this 
quellion  was  adjudged  a  niafler- piece  of  analyfis  and 
geometry;  and  it  was  more  honourable  for  him  to  Iharc 
the  academical  prize  with  fuch  illuflrious  competitors 
as  Colin  Maclaurin  and  Daniel  Bernouilli,  than  to  have 
carried  it  away  fiom  rivals  of  lefs  magnitude.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  did  fuch  a  brilliant  competition  adorn  the  an- 
nals of  the  academy  ;  and  no  fubjcft  perhaps,  propo. 
fed  by  thst  learned  body  was  tyer  treated  with  fuck 
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r.nler.     accuracy  of  itivefligaiion  and  force  of  geula?,  as  tha: 

— ^ ■  which  here  difplayed  the  philofophical  powers  of  thefe 

three  extraordinary  men. 

Ill  the  year  i74t,  M.  Eulcr  Vv'as  invited  to  Berlin 
to  augment  the  lullre  of  the  academy,  that  was  there 
rifiiig  into  fame.  He  enriched  ilie  lafl  volume  of 
the  mifcellanies  (mclangei),  of  Berlin  with  five  me- 
moirs, which  make  an  eminent,  perhaps  the  principal 
fijiirc  ill  that  collccfion.  Thcfc  were  followed  with 
an  adonifliing  rapidity  by  a  great  number  of  important 
refearches,  which  are  fcaticred  through  the  memoirs 
of  the  Prulfian  academy  ;  of  which  a  volume  has  been 
regularly  publilhed  every  year  lince  its  eftabliflimenc 
in  1 744.  The  labours  of  Euler  will  appear  more  efpe- 
cially  allonifliing,  when  it  is  confidcrcd,  that  while 
he  was  enriching  the  Academy  of  Berlin  with  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  memoir?,  on  the  dccpefl  parts  of  ma- 
thematical fcience,  containing  always  fonie  new  points 
of  view,  often  fubliinc  truths,  and  fomctimes  difcove- 
ries  of  great  importance  ;  he  did  not  difcontinuc  his 
philofophical  contributions  to  the  Academy  of  Petcr- 
iburg,  which  granted  him  a  peufiou  in  1742,  and 
whofe  memoirs  dilplay  the  marvellous  fecundity  of  Ej- 
ler's  genius.  It  was  witli  much  (lilHcuhy  that  this 
great  man  obtained,  in  1766,  permillion  from  the  king 
of  Pruffia  to  return  to  Pcierlturg,  where  he  defired 
10  pals  the  reft  of  his  days.  Soon  after  his  return, 
which  was  gracioully  rewarded  by  the  niiiniliccncc  of 
Cathirine  II.  he  was  fcized  with  a  violent  diforder, 
which  terminated  in  the  total  lofs  of  his  fighi.  A  ca- 
taract, formed  in  his  left  eye,  which  had  been  elFen- 
tially  damaged  by  a  too  ardent  application  to  fludy, 
deprived  him  entirely  of  the  ufe  of  that  organ.  It  was 
in  this  diflreffing  fituation  that  he  diftated  to  his  fer- 
vant,  a  tailor's  apprentice,  who  was  abfolutcly  devoid 
of  mathematical  knowledge,  his  knowledge  of  algebra  j 
which  by  their  inirinfical  merit,  in  point  of  perfpicuity 
and  method,  and  the  unhappy  circumftances  in  which 
they  were  compofed,  have  equally  excited  applaufcand 
alfonilhment.  This  work,  though  purely  elementary, 
difcovcrs  the  palpable  charat'lerillics  of  an  inventive  ge- 
nius ;  and  it  is  here  alone  that  we  meet  with  a  com- 
plete theory  of  the  analylis  of  Diophantus. 

About  this  time  M.  Euler  was  honoured  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  with  the  place  of  one  of 
the  foreign  members  of  that  learned  body  ;  and,  after 
this,  the  academical  prize  was  adjudged  to  three  of  his 
memoirs.  Concerning  the  Inequalities  in  the  Motions  oj 
the  Planets.  The  two  prize  queflions  propofed  by  the 
lame  academy  for  1779  and  1772  were  defigned  to 
obtain  from  the  labours  of  aflroiiomers  a  more  ferfeli 
Theory  oj  the  Moon.  M.  Euler,  alfifted  by  his  eldcft 
fon,  was  a  competitor  for  thefe  prizes,  and  obtained 
them  botli.  In  this  laft  memoir,  lie  referved  for  far- 
ther confideration  fcveral  inequalities  of  the  moon's 
motion,  whicli  he  could  not  determine  in  his  firfl  the- 
ory, on  account  of  the  complicated  cakulationsinwhich 
the  method  he  then  employed  had  engaged  him.  He 
had  the  courage  afterward  to  review  his  whole  theory, 
with  the  afiiftance  of  his  fon  and  Melfrs  Krafft  and 
Lexell,  and  to  purfue  his  refearches  until  he  had  con- 
Urufted  the  new  tables,  which  appeared,  together  with 
the  great  work,  in  1772.  Indcad  of  confining  him- 
felf,  as  before,  to  the  fruitlefs  integration  of  three  dif- 
ferential  ecjuations  of  the  fecond  degree,  which  are 


furniihed  by  mathematical  principles,  he  reduced  them 
to  three  ordinatcs,  which  determine  the  place  of  *■ 
the  moon;  he  divided  into  clalFes  all  the  inequalitcs 
of  that  planet,  as  far  as  they  depend  either  on  the  elon- 
gation of  the  fun  and  niuon,  or  upon  the  cccciuri- 
city,  or  the  parallax,  or  the  inclination  of  the  the  lu- 
nar orbit.  All  tlicfc  means  of  invelfigation,  employ- 
ed with  fuch  art  and  dexterity  as  could  only  be  ex- 
pected from  an  analytical  genius  of  the  firfl  order, 
were  attended  with  the  gieateft  fuccefs  ;  and  it  is 
impoffible  to  obferve,  without  admiration,  fuch  im- 
menfe  calculations  on  the  one  band,  and  on  the  other 
the  ingenious  methods  employed  by  this  great  man 
to  abridge  them,  and  to  facilitate  their  application 
to  the  real  motion  of  the  moon.  But  this  admi- 
ration will  become  ailonilhmcnt,  when  weconfulerat 
what  period  and  in  what  circumftances  all  this  was 
effedtuaied  by  M.  Euler.  It  was  when  he  was  totally 
blind,  and  conftquently  obliged  to  arrange  all  his  com- 
putations by  the  fole  powers  of  his  memory  and  his 
genius.  It  was  when  he  was  embarraflcd  in  his  do- 
nieftic  circumltances  by  a  dreadful  fire,  that  had  con- 
fumed  great  part  of  his  fubdance,  and  forced  him  to 
quit  a  ruined  houfe,  of  which  every  corner  was  known 
to  him  by  habit,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied  the 
place  of  fight.  It  was  in  thefe  circumftances  that 
Euler  compofed  a  work  which,  alone,  was  fufKcient 
to  render  his  name  immortal.  The  heroic  patience 
and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  he  difplayed  here, 
needs  no  defcription  :  and  he  derived  them  not  only 
from  the  love  of  fcience,  but  from  the  power  of  re- 
ligion. His  philofophy  was  too  genuine  and  fublime 
to  flop  its  analylis  at  mechanical  caufes  ;  it  led  him  to 
that  divine  philofopy  of  religion  which  ennobles  hu- 
man nature,  and  can  alone  (orm  a  habit  of  true  mag- 
nanimity and  patience  in  fuffering. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  famous  Wentzell,  by 
couching  the  catarafl,  rertorcd  Mr  Euler's  fight ;  bu: 
the  faiisfadion  and  joy  that  this  fucccfsful  operation 
produced,  were  of  lliort  duration.  Some  inllances  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  his  furgeons,  and  his  own 
impatience  to  ufe  an  organ,  whofe  cure  was  not  com- 
pletely finidicd,  deprived  him  of  his  fight  a  fecond 
time  ;  and  this  relapfe  was  accompanied  with  torment- 
ing pain.  He,  however,  with  the  alFiftanceof  hisfons, 
and  of  Melfrs  Krafft  and  Lexell,  continued  hi:- labours; 
neither  the  lofs  of  his  fight  nor  the  infirmities  of 
an  advanced  age  could  damp  the  ardour  of  his  genius. 
He  had  engaged  to  furnilh  the  academy  of  Pcterf- 
burgh  with  as  many  memoirs  as  would  be  lufficient  to 
complete  its  afts  for  20  years  after  his  death.  In  the 
thel'paceof  feven  years  he  tranfrnitted  to  the  acade- 
my, by  Mr  Golfwin,  above  70  memoirs,  and  above 
200  more,  which  were  revifed  and  completed  by  the 
author  of  this  paper.  Such  of  thefe  memoirs  as  were 
of  ancient  date  were  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  form, 
a  collection  that  was  publiflied  in  the  year  17S5,  un- 
der the  title  of  Analytical  Works. 

Euler's  knowledge  was  more  univerfal  than  could  bs 
well  expeded  in  one,  who  had  purfucd  with  fuch  un- 
remitting ardour  mathematics  and  aftronomy  as  his 
favourite  ftudies.  He  had  made  a  very  confiderable 
progrefs  in  medical,  botanical,  and  chemical  fcience- 
What  was  flill  more  extraordinary,  he  was  an  excel- 
lent fcholar,  and  poflclTcd  w  hat  is  generally  called  eru- 

ditiQ't 
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dil'ion  in  a  very  high  degree.  He  had  read,  with  at- 
tention and  talk,  the  moll  eminent  writers  of  ancient 
Rome ;  the  civil  and  literary  hillory  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations  was  familiar  to  him  ;  and  foreigners  who  were 
only  acquainted  with  his  works,  were  allonilhed  to 
liud  in  the  converfation  of  a  man  whofe  long  life 
Itemed  folely  occupied  in  mathematical  and  phyiical 
refearches  and  dil'covcries,  fuch  an  exienlive  acquain- 
tance with  the  mofl  interelling  branches  of  literature. 
la  this  rcfpecl,  no  doubt,  he  was  much  indebted  to  a 
very  inrconimon  memory,  which  feemcd  to  retain  every 
idea  that  v;as  conveyed  to  it,  either  from  reading  or 
from  meditation.  He  coiilJ  repeat  the  j^neid  of 
Vir 'il,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  without  hcfi- 
tation,  and  indicate  the  firfl  and  lall  line  of  every  page 
of  the  edition  he  nfed. 

Several  attacks  of  a  vertigo,  in  tlie  beginning  of 
September  17S3,  v.'hich  did  not  prevent  his  calculating 
the  motions  of  the  aeroftatical  globes,  were,  nevertlie- 
lefs  the  forerunners  of  his  mild  and  liappy  palFagc 
from  this  fcene  to  a  better.  While  he  was  amnling 
himfelf  at  tea  with  one  of  his  grandchildren,  he  was 
Itruck  with  an  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  ilhif- 
trious  career  at  the  age  of  76.  His  conflitution  was 
uncommonly  flrong  and  vigorous  ;  his  health  was  good  ; 
and  the  evening  of  his  long  life  was  calm  and  ferene, 
fweetened  by  the  fame  that  follows  genius,  the  public 
cfleem  and  refpeft  that  are  never  witii-licld  from  ex- 
emplary virtue,  and  fevcral  domellic  comforts  which 
he  was  capable  of  feeling,  and  therefore  deferved  to 
enjoy. 

E'JLOGY,  EuLOGiA,  in  church  hillory.  When 
tlie  Greeks  have  cut  a  loaf  or  piece  of  bread  to  confe- 
craie  it,  they  break  the  rcfl  into  little  bits,  and  dillri- 
bute  it  among  the  perfons  wiio  have  not  yet  communi- 
cated, or  fend  it  10  perfons  that  are  abfcnt;  and  thcfe 
pieces  of  bread  arc  what  they  call  trilogies.  TJie  word 
is  Greek,  iuxiyiai,  formed  of  st/  b::/!L-,  "  well,"  and  >,s>m 
dico,  "  I  fay,  fpi-ak  ;"  q.  d.  binedUiiim,  "  blelFed." 

The  Latin  church  has  had  fomething  like  eulogies 
for  a  great  may  ages  ;  and  thence  arofc  the  ufcof  their 
holy  bread. 

The  name  eulogy  was  likewife  given  to  loaves  or  cakes 
brought'  to  church  by  the  faithful  to  have  them  blellcd. 

Liitly,  the  ufi-  of  the  term  palll-d  hence  to  mere  pre- 
feats  made  to  a  perfon  withoat  any  benedi>5lion.  See 
the  Jefiiit  Gretfer,  in  his  7"r £■<?/,/>  de  Beiiediflionibia  i/ 
M/lediSHou'ibus ,\\h.  ii.  cap.  22,  24,  See.  where  he  treats 
of  eulogies  thornnglily. 

From  a  palfag-  in  liolandus,  on  the  life  of  St  Me- 
laine,  cap.  4.  it  appears,  that  eidogies  were  nut  only 
of  bread,  but  any  kind  of  meat  blelfcd  and  hallowed 
for  tliat  purpjfe.  Add,  that  almoft  every  body  blef- 
fcd  and  diliributed  eulogies  ;  not  only  bilfiops  and 
prlelcs,  but  even  lieruiits,  though  laymen,  made  a  prac- 
tice of  it.   Women  alio  would  fomctimes  fend  eulogies. 

The  wine  fcnt  as  a  prefent  was  alfoheld  an  eulogy. 
Bolandus  remarks  farther,  that  the  eucharifl  itfelf  was 
alfo  called  eulogy. 

Eulogy,  likewife  means  an  encomium  on  any  per- 
fon, on  account  of  fome  virtue  or  good  quality. 

EU-MARIDES,  of ,(,,««,;,,,-  '•  eal'y."  among  the  an- 
ricnrs,  a.  kin  I  of  Ihoes  comnv.iu  to  men  and  women. — 
The  cumaridcs  were  ufed  for  pouip  and  dciicacv,  be- 
ing neat,  and  painted  with  various  colours. 
Vol.  VII. 


EUMENES,   a  Greek  officer  in  the  army  of  Alex-   Enmcacs, 

ander,   foil  of  a  charioteer.     He  was  the  mofl  worthy  ' *<— — < 

of  all  the  officers  of  Alexander  to  fucceed  after  the 
death  of  his  malfer.  He  conquered  Paphlagonia,  and 
Cappadocia,  of  which  he  obtained  the  government,  till 
the  power  and  jealoufy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to  re- 
retire.  He  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Pcrdiccas, 
and  defeated  Craterus  and  Neopioleraus.  Ncoptole- 
nius  perilhed  by  the  hand  of  Emcnes.  When  Cra- 
terus had  been  killed  during  the  war,  his  remains  re- 
ceived an  honourable  funeral  from  the  hand  of  the  con- 
queror;  and  Eumeucs,  after  weeping  over  thealhesof  a 
man  who  once  was  liis  deareft  friend,  fent  his  remains 
to  his  relations  in  Macedonia.  Eumenes  fought  againd 
Antipater  and  conquered  him;  and  after  the  death  of 
Pcrdiccas  his  ally,  his  arms  were  direfted  againfl;  An- 
tigonus, by  whom  he  was  conquered  A.  U.C.  45;?, 
chieliy  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of  his  officers.  This 
fatal  battle  obliged  him  to  dilband  ihs  grcateit  part  of 
his  army  to  fecure  himftlf  a  rttrcat :  and  he  tied  only 
with  700  faithful  attendants  to  a  fortified  place  on  the 
confines  of  Cappadocia,  called  A^c/ra,  where  he  wasfoou 
befieged  by  the  conqueror.  He  fupporied  the  fiege 
fiu"  a  year  with  courage  and  relolution,  but  fome  dif- 
advantageuus  fkirmilh.es  fo  reduced  him,  that  his  fol- 
diers,  grown  defperate,  and  bribed  by  the  offers  of  thf. 
enemy,  had  the  inlidclity  to  betray  him  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonus.  The  conqueror,  from  llumc  or  re- 
morfe,  had  not  the  courage  to  vilit  Eumenes  ;  but  when 
he  was  afked  by  his  officers,  in  what  manner  he  wiihed 
him  to  be  kept,  he  anfwertd,  keep  him  as  carefully  as 
you  would  keep  a  lion.  This  fcvcre  command  was 
obeyed  ;  but  the  afperity  of  Antigonus  vanilhtd  in  a 
few  days,  and  Eumenes,  delivered  from  the  weight  of 
chains,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
friends.  Even  Antigonus  heliiaicd  whether  he  fnoulJ 
not  rcflore  to  his  liberty  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
lived  ill  the  greatefl  intimacy  while  both  fubfervient  to 
the  command  of  Alexander  ;  and  ihefc  fecret  emotions 
of  piiv  and  humanity  were  not  a  little  increafed  by  the 
petitions  of  his  Ion  Demetrius  for  ilie  releafe  of  Eu- 
menes. But  the  calls  of  ambition  prevailed;  and 
when  Antigonus  recollcfied  what  an  adive  enemy  he 
had  in  his  power,  he  ordered  Eumenes  to  be  put 
to  death  in  the  prifon.  His  bloody  commands 
were  executed  515  years  before  the  Chrillian  era. 
Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  who  railed  himfelf  to  power 
by  merit  alone.  His  ikill  in  public  exi-.-'cifes  ficft  re- 
commended liim  to  the  notice  of  Philip;  and  under 
Alexander,  his  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  royal 
perfon,  and  particularly  his  military  accomplillimenis, 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general.  Even  his  ene- 
mies revered  him  ;  and  Antigonus,  by  whofe  orders  he 
perifhed,  honoured  his  remains  with  a  fplcnciid  funeral, 
and  conveyed  his  allies  to  his  v;ife  and  family  in  Cap- 
padocia. It  has  been  obfervcd,  iliat  Eumenes  had 
inch  an  univerfal  influence  over  thefuccclfurs  of  Alex- 
ander, that  none  during  his  liTctitnc  dared  to  affiime  the 
title  of  king. 

Eumenes  I.  king  of  Peigamus,  who  fuccecded  his 
uncle  PhiletJErus  about  264  years  belore  Chrifl.  He 
rnadc  war  againll  Antioclni?  ihe  fon  of  Selcucus,  and 
enlarged  his  pollellions  by  ftlzing  upon  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  He  lived  in  .lUiance  with 
the  R-pnians,  and  made  war  againft  Pruiias  king  of 
E  Bithyuia. 
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Enmenes  Buhyuia.     Hs  was  a  great    patron  of  learning  ;   but 
II         being  much  given   to  wine,  Jhc  died  ot  an  excels  in 
Xiimenidia.  j(.ii,^i;-,g^  aUcr  a   reign  of  22  years.     He    was   luc- 
'^      "  ceedcil  by  Attnius. 

EuMENES  il.  fuccceded  his  father  Attains  on  the 
throne  ot  Ain  and  Pergamus.  His  kingdom  was 
i'mall  and  poor,  bat  he  rendered  it  powertul  and  opu- 
lent ;  and  his  ailiante  with  the  Romans  did  not  a  little 
eontribatc  to  the  tncreafe  of  liis  dominions  alter  the 
victories  obtained  over  Aiitiochiis  the  Great.  He  car- 
ried his  anns  a»;aiiill;  Prulias  and  Aiuigoiiiis;  and  died 
i6o  years  bciore  Chrill,  alter  a  reiga  of  40  years, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  foil  Attaius  II.  He  has 
been  admired  lor  his  benevolence  and  magnanimity  ; 
and  his  love  of  learning  gieatiy  enriched  the  taniuus 
library  of  I'ergAuius,  which  had  been  founded  by  his 
prcdtcelfors  in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  collection 
of  the  Ptolemies.  His  brothers  v.'ere  fo  attached  to 
Jiim  a!id  devoted  to  hi»  inicrelt,  that  they  cnlilted  a- 
inong  bis  body-guards  10  fliow  their  fraternal  fidelity, 

EuMENES,  a  cc'ebraied  orator  of  Athens  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fonrlh  century.  Sonie  of  his  harangncs 
and  orations  are  extant.  An  hiAoricdl  writer  m  A- 
lexander's  army. 

EUIVIENIDES,  a  name  given  to  the  furies  by  the 
ancients.  They  fprang  troin  the  blood  ot  the  wound 
which  Cielus  received  from  his  fon  Saturn.  Accord- 
ing to  others  they  were  daughters  of  Earth,  and 
conceived  from  the  blood  of  Saturn.  Some  make 
them  da;ighters  of  Acheron  and  Night,  or  Pluto  and 
Proferpine.  According  to  the  more  received  opinions, 
they  were  three  in  number,  Tiiiphone,  Megara,  and 
Alecto,  10  which  fome  add  Nemcfis.  Plutarch  men- 
tions only  one  called  Adrjjlu,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
NecctFity.  They  were  iuppofed  to  be  the  minillcrs  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  They  were  llcrn  and  in- 
exorable ;  and  were  always  employed  in  pnnilhing  the 
guilty  upon  earth  as  well  as  in  the  infernal  regions. 
They  inflided  their  vengeance  upon  earth  by  wars, 
pellilence  and  dilR"nlions,  and  by  the  fccret  flings  of 
confcience  ;  and  in  hell  they  punillied  the  guilty  by 
continual  tiagellation  and  torments.  They  were  alfo 
called  Furia  Efiiiityi.  Their  worlliip  was  almoft 
univerfal  ;  and  people  dared  not  to  mention  their 
names  or  lix  their  eyes  upon  their  temples.  They 
were  honoured  with  facrifices  and  libations  ;  and  in 
Achaia  tlity  had  a  temple,  which  when  entered  by  any 
one  guilty  of  a  crime,  fuddcniy  rendered  him  furious, 
and  deprived  hiniof  the  nfe  of  his  reafon.  In  the  facri- 
fices,  the  votaries  ufcd  branches  of  cedar  and  of  alder, 
hawthorn,  faftron,  and  juniper  ;  and  the  viiStims  were 
generally  turtle-doves  and  flieep,  with  libations  of 
wine  and  honey.  They  were  ufually  reprefcnted  with 
a  grim  and  frightful  afpcd,  with  a  black  and  bloody 
garment,  and  with  ferpents  wreathing  round  their 
head  inftead  of  hair.  They  held  a  burning  torch  in 
one  hand  and  a  whip  of  fcorpions  in  the  other  ;  and 
were  always  attended  by  Terror,  Kage,  Palenefs,  and 
Death.  In  hell  they  were  feated  around  Pluto's  throne, 
as  the  minifters  of  his  vengeance. 

EUMENIDIA,  feflivals  in  honour  of  the  Eumeni- 
des,  called  by  the  Athenian?  ^i/xim  S-sa/  "  venerable  god- 
delfcs."  They  «  ere  ccltbraicdonceevcry  year,  with  fa- 
crifices  of  pregnant  ewes,  with  offerings  of  cakes  made 
by  the  molt  eminent  youths,  and  libations  of  honey 


and  wine.     At  Athens    none    but   free-born  citizens  Eumolpi- 
were  admitted,  fuch  as  had  led  a  lift  the  moll  virtuous        "l^* 
and  unlullied.  II 

EUMOLPIDES,  the  priefls  of  Ceres  at  the  celebraii-^"""'^"^"* 
onof  herfclUvalsat  tleufis.  They  were  defctndcd  from 
Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  made  priefl  of 
Certs  by  Erechthcus  king  of  Athens.  He  became  fo 
powertul  after  his  appionuiient  to  the  priilUuiod,  that 
he  maintained  a  war  againll  Erechthcus.  This  war 
proved  fatal  to  both.  Erechthcus  and  Eumolpns  were 
both  killed,  and  peace  was  re-eltablilhed  among  ilieir 
dcf-endants,  on  condition  that  the  pritllliood  ever 
remained  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  and  the  regal 
power  in  the  houfe  of  Erechthcus.  The  priefthood 
rctnained  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus  for  1200  years; 
and  this  is  llill  more  remarkable,  bccaufe  he  who  was 
once  appointed  to  the  holy  office  was  obliged  to  remain 
in  perpetual  celibacy. 

EUMOLPUS,  a  king  of  Thrace,  fon  of  Neptnne 
and  Lbione.  He  was  thrown  into  the  fea  by  his  mother, 
who  wilhcd  to  conceal  her  ihame  from  her  father. 
Neptune  laved  liis  life  and  carried  him  into  y4ithiopia, 
where  he  was  brought  up  by  a  woman,  one  of  whole 
daughters  he  married.  An  aft  of  violence  to  his  filler- 
in-liiw  obliged  him  10  leave  ^^thiopia,  and  he  tied  to 
Thrace  with  his  Ion  Ifmarus,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Ttgyrins,  the  king  of  the  country.  This 
conuedion  to  the  royal  family  rendered  him  ambitious; 
he  confpired  againft  his  father-in-law,  and  tied,  when 
the  cojifpiracy  was  difcovered,  to  Attica,  wheie  he  was 
initiated  in  the  niylieries  of  Ceres  of  EkiilL,  and  made 
hierophantes  or  high  priel'l.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
conciled to  Tcgyrius,  and  inherited  his  kingdom.  He 
made  war  againft  Ertchtheus,  king  of  Athens,  who 
had  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  high  priefl,  and 
jierillied  in  battle  about  I  ;?8o  years  before  tlit  Chriftian 
era.  His  dtfrendants  were  alfo  invellcd  with  the 
prictlhood,  which  remained  for  about  1200  years  in 
that  family. 

EUNAPIUS,  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  a  cele- 
brated fophift,  phylician,  and  hitlorian,  who  tlourilhcd 
in  the  4th  century,  under  the  emperors  Valentinian, 
Valens,  and  Gratian.  He  wrote  "  The  lives  of  the 
Philofophers  and  Sophifts,"  in  which  he  frequently 
fhows  himfel  fa  bitter  enemy  to  the  Chriftians  :  alfo  a 
"  Hiflory  of  the  Caifars,  which  he  deduced  from  the 
reign  ot  Claudius  where  Herodiati  left  off,  down  to 
that  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  fiiflory  is  loft  ; 
but  wc  hare  the  fubftance  of  it  in  Zofimus,  who  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  done  little  more  than  copy  it. 

EUNOMIANS,  in  church  hiflory,  Chriftian  here- 
tics in  the  4th  century.  They  were  a  branch  of  A- 
rians,  and  took  their  name  from  Eunomius  biflrop  of 
Cyzicns  ;  whofe  confclFion  of  faith  here  follows,  ex- 
trafted  from  Cave's  Hiftoria  Litiraria,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
"  There  is  one  God  uncreated  and  without  beginning  ; 
who  has  nothing  exifling  before  him,  for  nothing  can 
exift  before  what  is  uncreated  ;  nor  with  him,  for  what 
is  uncreate  muft  be  one  ;  nor  in  him,  for  God  is  a 
fimple  and  uncompounded  being.  This  one  fimple  and 
eternal  being  is  God,  the  creator  and  ordaintr  of  all 
things  :  firll  indeed  and  principally  of  his  only  begot- 
ten Son;  and  then,  through  him,  of  all  other  things. 
For  God  begot,  created,  and  made,  the  Son,  only  by 
his  dired  operation  and  power,  before  all  things,  and 

every 
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every  other  creature  ;  not  producing,  however,  any  be- 
ing like  hiinfelf,  or  imparting  any  of  his  ov.n  pruptr 
fubilance  to  the  Son  :  lor  God  is  immorial,  unitbrm, 
indivilible  ;  and  therefore  cannot  caminunicate  any  part 
of  hisoivn  proper  iubliance  to  another.  He  alone  is 
unbegotieii ;  and  it  is  impoiTible  tiiat  any  other  being 
Ihould  be  formed  of  aniinbegotten  fubilance.  He  did 
not  ufe  his  own  fubilance  in  begetting  the  fon,  but 
his  will  only  :  nor  did  he  beget  him  in  the  iikenefs  of 
his  fubilance,  but  according  to  his  own  good  pleaiure. 
He  then  created  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  firit  and  great- 
eft  of  all  ipirits,  by  his  own  power  indeed  and  operation 
mediately,  yet  by  the  immediate  power  and  operation 
of  the  fon.  After  the  Holy  Spirit  he  created  all 
other  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  vilible  and  invi- 
fible,  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  mediately  by  himfelf, 
by  the  power  and  operation  of  the  Son,"  &c. 

EUNOMIUS,  a  famous  hcrefiarch  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  difciple  of  Elias,  but  abundantly  more  fub- 
tile  than  his  mailer,  as  well  as  more  bold  in  propagating 
the  opinions  of  his  fed,  who  after  him  are  called  Eu- 
NOMIANS.  He  was  ordained  bifliop  of  Cyzicus  ;  but 
gave  fo  much  difturbance  by  the  intemperance  of  his 
zeal,  that  he  was  depofed  more  than  once.  At  laft, 
tired  with  being  toiled  about,  he  petitioned  to  re- 
treat to  the  place  of  his  birth,  Dacora  in  Cappado- 
cia  ;  where  he  died  very  old  about  the  year  574,  after 
experiencing  a  variety  of  fuffcrings.  The  greatell  part 
of  his  works  are  loft.  There  is,  however,  befides  two 
or  three  fniall  pieces,  aconfeQion  of  his  faiih  remain- 
ing which  Cave  infe.rted  inhis Ui/loriaLiti'i-aria,  from 
a  manufcript  in  archbillrop  Tennifon's  library.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

EUNUCH,  a  caflrated  perfon.  See  the  article  Ca- 
stration.— Thevvord  is  formed  from  swuv  i^^i,  q.  d. 
/iHi  airaiii  hahet,  ^' guardian  ox  keeper  of  the  bed." 

In  Britain,  France,  &c.  eunuchs  are  never  made 
but  upon  occafion  of  fome  difeafe,  which  renders  fuch 
an  operation  neceffary  :  but  in  Italy  they  make  great 
numbers  of  children,  from  one  to  three  years  of  age, 
eunuchs  every  year,  tofupply  the  operas  and  theatres 
of  all  Europe  with  fingers.  M.delaLanJe,  in  his 
Voyage  d'ltalie,  alferts,  that  there  arc  public  iJiops  at 
Naples  where  this  cruel  operation  is  pcrfurmed,  and 
that  over  the  door  of  thefe  fliops  is  infcribcd  Qr^'l  fi  ca- 
ftrano  rage.zzi.  But  Dr  Burney  informs  us,  that  he 
was  not  only  utterly  unable  to  fee  or  hear  of  any  fuch 
(hops  during  his  refidence  in  that  city,  but  was  conflant- 
ly  told,  bolli  by  the  natives  and  Englidi  fettled  there, 
that  the  laws  againll  fuch  a  practice  were  fo  numerous 
and  fevere,  that  it  was  never  performed  but  with  the  ut- 
mofl  fecrecy. 

In  the  eaflern  parts  of  the  world,  they  make  eunuchs 
in  order  to  be  guards  or  attendants  on  their  women. 
The  feraglio  of  the  eallern  emperors  are  chiefly  ferved 
and  guarded  by  eunuchs  i  and  yet,  from  good  autho- 
rity, we  learn,  that  the  rich  eunuchs  in  Perfia  and 
other  countries  keepferaglios  for  their  own  ufe.  Thofe 
who,  out  of  an  imprudent  zeal  to  guard  ihemfelves 
from  fenfual  pleafures,  made  themfclves  eunuchs,  were, 
by  the  council  of  Nice,  condemned  and  excluded  from 
holy  orders.  There  are  feveral  fevere  prohibitioHs  in 
Germany  again*!  the  ma'- lug  of  eunuchs;  and  in  France 
an  eunnch  muft  not  marry,  not  even  with  the  confent 
of  the  woman. 


Though   the   practice  ofcaftration  is  detcUable  in    Eunndi. 

every  point  of  view  ;  yet  there  appears  no  real  iounda-  ' ' 

lion  for  the  injurious  opinion  geneially  entertained  of 
eunuchs,  viz.  that  thiy  are  all  cowards,  and  devoid  of 
genius  for  literature  or  any  folij  fludy.  "  As  to  ge- 
nius (fays  the  author  laft  q'loted),  lutver  found  thi)fe 
of  the  lirfl  clafs  in  muilc  deficient  in  intellectual  abili- 
ties for  more  lerious  flndies.  Indeed  I  have  feen  real 
genius  and  difpolition  for  literary  purfuits,  in  more 
than  one  great  opera  linger;  and  as  for  compoiition, 
and  the  theory  of  mufic,  not  only  the  bell  fingers  of 
the  Pope's  chapel  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  but  the  bell  compofers,  are  among  thefoprani, 
in  that  fervice."  With  refpect  to  the  operation  affeCl- 
ing  the  mind  fo  much  as  to  tieprive  it  of  all  fortitude  in 
times  of  danger,  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt  the  faiSt  : 
moflof  the  generals  of  ealtern  monarchs  having  been  at 
all  times  of  this  clafs  ;  and  the  bravell  flaiid  that  ever 
was  made  againfl  Alexander  the  Great  was  at  Gaza, 
under  the  command  of  one  of  Darius's  generals,  who 
was  a  eunuch.  Ammianus  Marcellincs  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Menophilus,  a  eunuch,  to  whom  Mithridates 
intrnfled  his  daughter  ;  which  proves  the  poCibility  of 
fuch  unfortunate  perfons  poflllling  a  heroilin  equal  to 
that  of  the  mofl  determined  Stoic. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  the  ancients  never  fuppofcJ 
eunuchs  to  have  been  men  of  inferior  intellefts,  or  that 
they  poireffed  kfs  vigour  of  mind  than  other  men.  At 
lealt  the  Pcrfians  were  not  of  this  opinion  ;  for  Hero- 
dotus* relates,  that  when  they  had  taken  ponellion  of  »  l;[,_  ^j^ 
foiue  Ionian  cities,  Trxi^n;  ti  ts;  su  s(/t5-T«TU!  iKMyo^a'ai  32  p.  4;!, 
i^sT«^«';ov,  icai   tTr'itiW  ceiTi  itvut  €V6p;^/ac  ti^vn^n;.      It  is  cer-  ed.  WelTtl- 

tain,  however,  Herodotus  f ,  in  relating  the  melancholy  '^"g- 
fiory  of  Hermotimus,  fays,  that  jrapa  To;tr<  liafCuo^is-i  n  '^^'}l^'' 

moiig  the  barbarians,  the  eunuchs  are  more  valued  thaa 
other  men  on  account  of  their  univerfal  fidelity."  It 
appears  from  this  paffage  of  Herodotus,  that  in  Pcrila 
eunuchs  were  far  from  being  ohjefls  of  contempt ;  and 
were  even  frequently  promoted  to  the  higheft  honours. 
This  was  indeed  the  cafe  with  Hermotimus.  We  find 
in  Agathias,  who  was  one  of  the  Byzantine  iiiftorians, 
that  a  general  in  the  Pioman  army,  named  Narfes,  was 
a  eunuch.  This  was  in  the  latter  ages.  In  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Ariftides,  Themiltocles  is  related  to  have  cho- 
fcii  an  eunuch,  whofe  name  was  Arnaces,  from  among 
his  prifoners,  to  fend  on  a  fecret  cmbalfy  to  Xerxes. 
This  furely  may  ferve  to  fliow,  that  mental  imbecility 
was  not  fuppoftd  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the  charafterillic 
ofeunuchilm.  Thefame  flory  of  the  coniidence  placed 
in  Aruaces,  who  was  one  of  the  Perfian  king's  eu- 
nuchs, is  related  alfo  in  the  life  of  Themiltocles.  Ari- 
floile  paid  fuch  high  refpeft  to  Hermias,  who  was  a 
eunuch  and  governor  of  Aiarnca,  which  is  in  Mylla, 
that  he  even  offered  facrinces  in  honour  of  him  :  as 
Lucian  informs  us  in  his  Dialogue  entitled  Eunuchus. 
This  regard  ofAriflotle  for  Hermias  has  been  often 
celebrated,  and  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  Harpocratio, 
and  others. 

Eunuchs,  in  chiirch-hiflory,  a  fetl  of  heretics  ia 
the  third  century,  who  were  irad  euoogh  to  cailrate, 
not  only  thofe  of  their  own  perfualion,  but  even  all  o- 
thers  they  could  lay  hold  of.  They  took  ihtir  rife  from 
the  example  of  Origen,  whojinifutiderftandiiig  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  our  Saviour,  "and  cunuclis  who  made 
E  3  themfelves 
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tliemfclves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  ca- 

flratcd  hinifelf. 

EVOCATI,  fuldiers  among  the  Piomans,  M'lio  ha- 
ving ferved  their  full  time  in  the  army,  went  aficr- 
wards  volunteers  at  the  requcll  of  fome  favonrite  gene- 
ral ;  on  which  account  they  were  called  by  the  honour- 
able nsmes  nt'  Emeriti  and  Bcneficiarii. 

E\'0CAT10N  (Evocatio,)  among  the  Romans,  a 
religious  ceremony  always  obl'erve.'  by  them  at  the  un- 
dertaking a  fiege,  wherein  they  foleranly  called  upon 
the  gods  and  goddelfes  of  the  place  to  forfake  it  and 
come  over  to  them.  Without  tlic  performance  of  this 
ceremony,  they  either  thought  tiiat  the  place  could 
not  be  taken,  or  that  it  would  be  a  facrilege  to  lake 
the  gods  prifoners.  They  always  took  it  (or  granted 
that  their  prayer  was  heard,  and  thai  the  gods  had  dc- 
ferted  the  place  and  come  over  to  them,  provided  they 
were  able  to  make  thcmfelves  mafters  of  it. 

EUODIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tctrandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  a  tetraphyllousperianihium  ;  the  corolla  conlifis 
of  four  fpathulated,  fliarp,  and  open  petals  ;  the  ftarai- 
na  are  four  fubulated  filaments  as  long  a  sthe  petals  ; 
the  pericarpium  four,  ronndifli,  bivalve,  and  mono- 
fpermous  capfiiles  ;   the  feeds   folitary. 

EVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  unfolding  or  open- 
ing of  a  curve,  and  making  it  defcribe  an  evolvent. 
The  world  evo/utio  is  formed  of  the  prepofition  <?  "out ;" 
and  vo/vo  "  I  roll,  or  wind  ;"  q.  d.  an  iniiuiruUng,  or 
unrolling. 

The  equable  evolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle, 
or  other  curve,  is  fnch  a  gradual  approach  of  the  cir- 
cumference to  re^litude,  as  that  its  parts  do  all  concur 
and  equally  evolve  or  unbend  ;  fo  that  the  fame  line 
becomes  fucce.Tively  a  Ids  arc  of  a  reciprocally  greater 
circle  ;  till  at  !a!l  they  change  into  a  flraight  line.  In  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa^lions,  N°  260.  anew  quadratrix 
to  the  circle  is  found  by  this  means,  being  the  curve 
defcribed  by  the  equable  evolution  of  its  periphery. 

EvoLurtoN,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  extraction  of  roots 
out  of  powers  ;  in  which  fenfc  it  ftands  oppofed  to  in- 
volution.    See  Algebra,  p.  413. 

Evolution,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  motion  made  by 
•a  body  of  troops,  when  they  are  obliged  to  change 
their  form  and  difpofition,  iit  order  to  preferve  a  poll 
or  occupy  another,  to  attack  an  enemy  Vtith  more  ad- 
vantage, or  to  be  in  a  condition  of  defending  thcm- 
felves the  better. 

It  con  fills  in  doubling"!,  counter-marches,  conver- 
Hons,  &;c.  A  battalion,  doubles  the  ranks,  when  attack- 
ed in  front  or  rear,  to  prevent  its  being  flanked  or  fur- 
rounded  ;  for  then  abattalion fights  wiihalarger  front. 
The  files  are  doubled,  either  to  accommodate  themfclves 
to  the  necefTity  of  a  narrow  ground,  or  to  refifl  an  ene- 
mv  that  attacks  them  in  flank.  But  if  the  ground 
•will  allow  it,  converfion  is  much  preferable  ;  becaufe, 
after  converfion,  the  battalion  is  in  its  firfl  form,  and 
oppofcs  the  file-leaders,  which  are  generally  the  bell 
men,  to  the  enemy  ;  and  like  wife,  becaufe  doubling 
the  files  in  a  new  ornotwell-difciplined  regiment,  they 
may  happen  to  fall  into  diforder.  See  Doubling. 

EVOLVULUS,  in  botany  :  A  {!:enus  of  the  tetra- 
gyniaordcr,  bclonginp;tothe  pemandria  clafsofplants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  or- 
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der  Campanaaa.  The  calyx  ispentaphyl'ous  ;  the  co-  Enonymiu 
rolla  quinquefid  and  veriicillated  ;  the  capfule  triocul  ar  ;         II 
the  feeds  foluary.  Eupatridre. 

EUONYMUS,  the  Spindle-tree  :  A  genus  of  "^ 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  thenatural  method  ranking  under  the 
4^d  order,  Durti'jf^.  The  corolla  is  penrapctalous  ;  the 
capfide  pentagonal,  quinquelocnlar,  quinquevalved,  and 
coloured  ;  the  feeds  hooded.  There  are  two  fpecies, 
I.  The  europa:us,  hath  an  upright  woody  fttm  10  or 
15  feet  high,  garnilhcd  with  oblong  onpofite  leaves: 
from  the  lidcs  of  the  branches  proceed  fmall  bunchesof 
grecniHi  quaJrifid  flowers,  lucceeded  by  pentagonoiis 
capfules,  difclofing  their  feeds  in  a  beautiful  manner  in 
autumn.  2.  The  americanus,  or  evergreen  fpindic- 
trec,  hath  a  flivubliy  ilcm,  dividing  into  many  oppofite 
branches,  rifing  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  garniflicd  with 
fpear-fliaped  evergreen  leaves  growing  oppofite,  and 
from  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  branches.  Thefiovvers  arc 
quinquefid  and  whitilh,  and  come  out  in  fmall  bunches, 
fucceeded  by  roundith,  rough,  and  protuberant  cap- 
files,  which  rarely  pcrfcft  their  feeds  in  Britain. 
Both  thefe  fpecies  are  hardy,  and  will  fiicceed  in  any 
foil  or  fuuation.  The  berries  of  the  firfl  fort  vomit  and 
purge  very  violently,  and  arc  fatal  to  ilieep.  If  pow- 
dered and  fprinkied  ujion  hair,  they  defiroy  lice.  If 
the  wood  is  cut  when  the  plant  is  in  bloflbni,  it  is  tough 
and  not  cafily  broken  ;  and  in  that  flate  it  is  nfed  by 
watchmakers  for  cleaning  watches,  and  for  making 
fkewers  and  tooth-pickers.  Cows,  goats,  and  ihecp,  cat 
this  plant  ;  horfes  refufe  it. 

EUPATORIUM,  HEMP-AGRrMONY  :  A  genus  of 
the  polygamia  sequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngc- 
nefia  clals  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  inethod  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Co7?/po(:t.r.  The  reci  ptacle  is 
naked  ;  the  pappus  feathery  ;  the  calyx  imbricated  and 
oblong;  the  ftyle  feniibirid  and  long.  There  are  13 
fpecies,  many  of  them  herbaceous  fiowery  perennials, 
producing  annual  flalks  from  two  to  three  or  five  feet 
high,  terminated  by  cluflers  of  compound  flowers  of  a 
red,  purple,  or  white,  colour.  They  arc  eafily  propa- 
gated by  feeds,  or  parting  the  roots  in  autumn  or 
fpring.  One  fpecies,  viz.  the  cannabinnm,  or  water 
hemp-agrimony,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is  found 
wild  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  ditches,  and  has  pale 
red  bloffoms.  It  has  an  acrid  fniell,  and  a  very  bitter 
tafte,  with  a  confiderablc  (hare  of  pungency.  The  leaves 
are  much  recommended  for  flrengthening  the  tone 
of  tllc  vifcera,  and  as  an  apelrient ;  and  faid  to  have  ex- 
cellent eiFefts  in  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  cachexies,  and 
fcorbutic  diforders.  Bocrbaave  informs  us,  that  this  is 
the  common  medicine  of  the  turf-ditrgcrs  in  Holl,-nd, 
againfl  fcurvies,  foul  ulcers,  and  fwellings  in  il-.e  feet, 
to  which  they  are  fubjecl.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
faid  to  operate  as  a  ilrong  cathartic  :  but  it  is  hardly 
ufed  in  Britain,  and  has  no  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 
EUPATRID.'IC,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  by 
Thefeus  to  the  nobility  of  Athens,  as  difiinguilhcd  from 
the  Geomori  and  Deniiurgi,  The  Eupatiidx,  by  The- 
feus's  efiabliflimcnt,  had  the  right  of  choofing  niagi- 
ftrates,  teaching  and  difpeafing  the  laws,  and  interpre- 
ting holy  and  religious  myfierics.  The  whole  city,  in 
all  other  matters,  was  reduced  to  an  equality.  The 
Geomori  were  hiiibandiiien,  and  inferior  to  the  Eupa- 
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Euphony  tridas  in  point  of  foi-;une  ;  tiieDeiniiirgi  were  artificers, 

N         and  fell  Ihort  of  the  Etipatridae  in  number. 

Euphorbia.      EUI'HONY,  in  grammar,  an  cahnefs,  fmoothuefs, 

■^      ^         and  elegancy  of  pronunciation.     The  word  is  for.-iicd 

of  iv,  bciw,  "well,"  Awi  <}un,vox  "voice."     l>jin- 

tilian calls i?«/'/ji//;M,  " uocjlitiU ;"  Szi^icv ,"jadl!s pro- 

tnmciat'io." 

Eiiphonia  is  properly  a  kind  of  figure  whereby  we 
fupprefs  a  too harlh letter,  or  convertu  into  afmoolher, 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  rules.  There  arc  examples  c- 
noiigh  in  all  languages. 

EUPHYMISM.     See  Oratory. 
EUPHOR.BIA,  sruRGE  :  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecaaJria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  or- 
der, Tricocc.r.  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous  or  pentapc- 
taloiis,  placed  on  the  calyx  ;   the  caly.'i  is  monophylloiis 
and  ventricofe  ;   the  capfulc  tricoccous.     There  are  62 
fpecieSjfixof  which  are  natives  of  Great  Britain.  They 
are  moftly  flinibby  and  herbaceous  fucculeats,  frequent- 
ly armed  with  tliorns,  having  flalks  from   10  or  12 
inches  to  as  many  feet  in  height,  with  quadripetalous 
flowers  of  a  whirilli  or  yellow  colour.  They  are  eaiily 
propagated  by  cuttings  ;    but  the  foreign  kinds  inufl  be 
always  kept  in  pots  in  a  (love.    If  kept  dry,  they  may 
be  prefcrved  for  fcveral  months  out  of  the  ground,  and 
then  planted,  when  they  will  as  readily  take  root  as 
though  they  had  been  frefli.     The  juice  of  all  the  fpc- 
cies  is  io  acrid,  that  it  corrodes  and  ulcerates  the  body 
wherever  it  is  applied  ;  fo  that  phyficians  have  feldom 
ventured  to  prelcribe  it  internally.     Warts,  or  corns, 
anointed  with  the  jiiice,  prcfcntly  difappcar.     A  drop 
of  it  put  into  the  hollow  of  an  aching  tooth,  gives,  re- 
lief, like    other  corrofives,  by  deflroying  the  ntrve. 
Some  people  rub  it  behind  the  cais,  that  it  may  liiiflcr. 
One  of  the  foreign  fpccies,  named  cfiln,  is  fuch  a  vio- 
Sce  Plate  jg^^  corrufive,  that,  if  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body, 
ci.xxxvii.jj.  p^Q(]j,(.g3  J  violent  inflammation,  which  is  foon  fuc- 
a  repre-     ceeded  by  a  fweliing  ihat  degenerates  into  a  gangrene 
fent  part  of  and  proves  mortal.     There  is  a  fpecies  at  tlie  Cape, 
the  llcm      which  fupplies  the  Hottentots  with  an  ingredient  for 
and  flowers  poifoning  their  arrows.    Their  method  of  making  this 
inagmfied.  pernicious  mixture,  is  by  firll  taking  the  juice  extrac- 
ted from  the  Euphorbia,  and  a  kind  of  caterpillar  pe- 
culiar to  another  plant  which  has  much  the  appearance 
of  a  fpecies  of  rhiis.    They  mix  the  animal  and  vege- 
table msttcr  ;  and  after  drying  it,   they  point  their  ar- 
row^s  with  this  conipofiiion,  which  is  fippofed  to  be 
the  moft  effeftua!  poifon  of  the  vv'hole  country.     The 
euphorbia  iifcif  is  alfo  ufcd  for  this  purpole,  by  throw- 
ing the  branches  into  fountains  of  water  frequented  by 
wild  beads,  which  after  drinking  the  water  thus  poifon- 
cd,  feidora  get  loco  yards  from  li.e  brink  of  the  foun- 
tain before  they  fall  down  and  expire.   Tliisplant  grows 
from  about  15  to  20  feet  in  height,   fending  out  many 
branches  full  of  ftrong  fpines.  Tlie  natives  cut  r.ff  as 
many  of  the  branches  as  ihey  think  ncctfT.iry   for  the 
deflrufaon  of  the  animals  they  intend  to  poifon.  Ti'.ty 
generally  conduct thewaterafcvv  yardsfrom  thefpring 
into  a  pit  made  for  the  purpofe  ;    after  wiiich  they  put 
in  the  euphorbia,  and  cover  the  fpring,  fo  that  the  cr^a- 
tures  have  no  choice.  No  animal  cfcapes  which  drinks 
of  fuch  water,  though  the  flefli  is  not  injured  by  the 
poifon, 


Tjttcrfon  s 
journey  to 
the  CapCf 
p.  62. 


EUPHORBIUf.T,  in  the  materia  mcJica,  a  gum- 
ini-rciiuuus  fubltance,  which  cxf  idts  from  a  large  ori- 
CBtal  tree,  (Eupho.iria  of'ichiaruni').  ]t  i.s  brought  to 
us  immediately  from  Barbaiy,  in  drojjs  of  an  irregular 
form;  fume  of  which,  upon  being  broken,  arc  found 
to  contain  little  thorns,  fmall  twigs,  flowers,  and  other 
vegetable  matters  ;  others  are  hollow,  without  any  thing 
in  their  cavity  :  the  tears  in  general  are  of  a  pale  yel- 
low colour  externally,  fomewhat  wliitewithinlide:  they 
cafiiy  break  between  the  fingers.  Lightly  applied  to 
the  tongue,  they  elftft  it  with  a  very  iharp  biting  tafle  ; 
ar.d  upon  being  held  for  fome  time  in  the  tnoutli,  prove 
vehemently  acrimonious,  inflaming  and  cxulceraiino- 
the  fauces,  &C.  Euphorbiuui  ij  extremely  troublefome 
to  pulverife  ;  the  finer  part  of  the  powder,  which  flies 
off,  afFceling  the  head  in  a  violent  manner.  The  acri- 
mony of  thisfubftance  is  fo  great  as  to  render  it  abfo- 
Intely  unfit  for  any  internal  life  :  feveral  correctors 
have  been  contrived  to  abate  its  virulence  ;  but  the  beft 
of  them  are  not  to  be  truflcd  to  :  and  as  there  fcenis  to 
be  no  real  occafion  lor  it,  unlefs  for  fome  external  par- 
pofcs,  we  think,  Vvith  Hotfman  and  others,  that  it 
ought  to  be  exptinged  from  the  catalogue  of  internal 
medicine;.  And  accordingly  it  has  now  no  place  in 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  pharmacopceias.  l>ut  it  is 
flill  retained  in  mofl  of  the  foreign  ones,  and  is  foir.e- 
tinies  ufed  as  a  flemuiatory. 

EUPHORBUS,  a  famous  Trojan,  fon  of  Panthous. 
He  was  the  firll  who  wounded  Pntroclus,  whom  Hec- 
tor killed.  He  periflied  by  the  hand  of  Menelaus,  who. 
hung  his  fhield  in  the  temple  of  Jnno  at  Argos.  Py- 
thagoras, the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  metcmp- 
fychofis  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  afSrmed  that  he 
had  been  once  Euphorbus,  and  that  his  foul  recollec- 
ted many  exploits  which  had  been,  done  while  it  ani- 
mated that  Trojan's  body.  As  a  further  proof  of  his 
alfertion,  he  fliowed  at  firll  fight  the  fliield  of  Euphor- 
bus in  the  temple  of  Juno. 

EUPHORION  oj  Chalcis,  a  poet  and  hiflorian, 
born  in  the  126th  Olympiad.  Suetonius  fays  that  Ti- 
berius compofed  verfes  in  imitation  of  Euphorion,  Ria- 
nius,  and  Parthenius  ;  with  whom  he  was  charmed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ordered  their  writings  and  iheir 
pidturcs  to  be  kept  in  all  the  public  libraries,  among 
the  ancient  and  celebrated  authors. 

EUPHRASIA,  eye-bkight:  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpcrmia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfo7iat^e.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  and  cy- 
lindrical ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  ovato-oblong  ;  the 
fhorter  two  antherae,  with  the  bafe  of  the  one  lobe  ter- 
minated by  a  fmall  fpine.  There  are  (even  fpecies  ; 
two  of  which,  viz.  the  oiUcinalis  and  odontites,  are  na- 
tives of  Britain.  The  firll  of  thefc,  whicli  hath  blue 
flow  ers,  is  a  weak  afiringent,  and  was  formerly  much 
celebrated  in  diforders  of  the  eyes  ;  but  the  prcfent 
prattice  hath  not  only  difregarded  its  inicriial,  but  alfo 
its  external,  ufe.  This  plant  will  not  grow  but  v.'hen 
furroundcd  by  others  taller  than  iifelf.  Cows,  horfcs, 
goats,  and  fliccp,  eat  it  ;   fsvine  relufe  it. 

EUPHRATES,  a  river  univerfally  allowed  to  take 
its  rife  in  Armenia  Major  ;  but  in  what  particular  fpot, 
or  in  wliat  direction  it  afterwards  fliapcs  its  courfe, 
there  is  the  greateH  difagr^uuciu.     Strabo  fays,   that 
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Euplirates  tlic  Euplir.Uts  lifes  in  moimt  Abus,  which  he  joins 
fl         witli,  or  accomits  SI  part  of,  mount  Taurus;  ihat  its 

Evieniond.  beginning  is  on  the  nordi  lide  of  nio;iit  Taurus;  and 
"^  that  running,  firft  wcilw.ird  through  Arnunia,  then 
flrikingotF  to  the  fouth,  it  forces  its  way  through  tliat 
mountain  :  and  thus  it  rifes  in  the  fjuth  of  Armenia, 
mount  Taurus  being  tlie  boundary  on  that  fide  ;  and 
runs  th  rugh  its  foii:h  part,  quite  to  Cappadocia,  con- 
terminal wich  Armenia  Minor;  or  quite  to  this  lall,  or 
to  its  (buth  limit ;  to  reach  which,  it  mull  bend  its  weft 
courfe  a  little  north  ;  becaule  the  Taurus,  from  v.'hich 
it  rofe,  lies  lower,  or  more  to  the  fouth,  and  alniolt 
parallel  with  Melitene  :  and  that  then  it  turns  to  the 
ibuth,  in  order  to  break  through  the  Taurus,  and  tfcape 
to  Syria,  and  then  take  a  itew  bend  to  Babylonia.  To 
this  account  of  Strabo,  Fiiny  runs  quite  counter  ; 
adducing  eye-witneiles,  who  carry  the  Euphrates 
from  north  to  fouth  in  a  right  line,  till  it  meets 
mount  Taurus  ;  placing  the  fprings  togetlur  with 
mount  Abus,  or  Aba,  which  inclines  to  the  weft,  to 
the  north  of  Taurus.  Ptolemy  ftrikes  a  middle  courfe 
between  both,  placing  fprings  to  the  eaft,  as  Strabo 
does  ;  whence,  he  fays,  it  runs  in  a  long  courfe 
weftward,  before  it  bends  fouth  ;  and  that  it  riles  not 
from  mount  Taurus,  but  far  to  the  north  of  it  ;  and 
he  makes  it  run  flraight  weft  from  its  rife,  then  turn 
fouth  fpontaneoully,  without  any  interpofing  obftacle, 
in  a  manner  quite  different  from  Strabo,  Mela,  and 
others,  who  make  the  Taurus  the  caufe  of  this  turn. 
The  Euphrates  naturally  divides  into  two  channels,  one 
through  Babylon,  and  the  other  tlirough  Seleucia,  be- 
Jides  the  fevcral  artificial  cuts  made  between  it  and  the 
Tigris  about  Babylon  :  and  tbefe  cuts  or  trenches  are 
what  the  Pfalmift'  calls  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  on  the 
willows  of  which  the  captives  hung  their  harps.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  Euphrates  naturally  poured  into  the 
fca  at  one  particular  mouth,  before  thefe  cuts  were 
made.  A  thing  appearing  fo  evident  to  the  ancients, 
that  Pliny  has  fet  down  the  diflancc  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  ;  and  he  fays, 
fome  made  it  25,  and  others  7,  miles  ;  but  that  the 
Euphrates  being  for  a  long  time  back  intercepted  in  its 
courfe  by  cuts,  made  for  watering  the  fields,  only  the 
branch  called  the  Pajitigris  fell  into  the  fca,  the  reft 
of  it  into  the  Tigris,  and  both  together  into  the  Per- 
fian  Gulf.  Overflowing  the  country  through  which  it 
runs,  at  ftated  times  of  the  year,  like  the  Nile,  it  ren- 
ders it  fertile. 

EUPOLIS,  an  Anthenian  comic  poet,  flouriflied 
about  the  85th  Olympiad.  He  took  the  freedom  of 
the  ancient  comedy  in  lalhing  the  vices  of  the  people. 
He  loft  his  life  in  a  fea-fight  between  the  Atlienians 
and  Lacedemonians  ;  and  his  fate  was  fo  much  lament- 
ed, that  after  his  death  it  was  enafled  that  no  poet 
fliould  ferve  in  the  wars.  Some  fay  Akibiades  put  him 
10  death  for  his  fatirical  freedom. 

EVREMOND  (Charles  de  St.  Denis),  born  at  St. 
Denijle  Guaft  in  Lower  Normandy  in  161 5,  was  de- 
figned  (or  the  gown,  and  entered  on  the  ftudy  of  the 
Law  ;  but  he  foon  quitted  that,  and  was  made  an  en- 
lign  before  he  was  16.  A  military  life  did  not  hinder 
him  from  culti  varing  polite  literature  ;  and  hefignalized 
himftlf  by  his  politenefs  and  wit  as  much  as  by  his 
bravery.  The  king  made  him  a  niarefchalde  camp,  and 
gave  him  a  penfion  of  3000  livres  per  annum.  He  fcr- 


ved  under  the  duke  of  Candale  in  the  war  of  Guienne  ;  Kvremon^ 
and  in  Flanders,  till  the  fufpcnfion  of  arms  was  agreed  nuripiilc». 
on  between  France  and  Spain  :  he  afterwards  acconipa-  ■'       ' 

iiied  cardinal  Mazarine  when  he  went  to  conclude  the 
peace  with  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  ilie  king  of  Spain's 
firftmiKillcr.  He  wrote,  as  he  had  promifed,  along 
letter  to  the  marquis  de  Crequi,  of  thii,  negociation  ; 
in  which  he  lliowed,  that  the  cardinal  had  fjcrificed 
the  honour  of  France  to  his  own  private  in.ercft,  and 
rallied  him  in  a  very  fatirical  manner.  This  letter  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal's  creatures  fome  time 
after  his  death,  was  reprcfented  as  a  ftaie-crime,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Holland.  He  had  too  many 
friends  in  England  (whither  he  had  taken  a  tour  the 
year  before  with  the  count  dc  Soiflbns,  fent  to  com- 
pliment Charles  II.  upon  his  lelioration)  to  make  any 
long  ftay  in  Holland  ;  and  therefore  pafTcd  over  into 
England,  where  he  was  received  witli  great  relpeft,  and 
admitted  into  intimated  friendlhip  with  feveral  perfons 
of  diftinftion.  The  king  gave  him  a  penfion  o*'  ;50ol. 
a  year.  He  had  a  great  dclire  to  return  to  his  native 
country  ;  and,  sfter  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  wrote  a 
letter  in  verfe  to  the  king  of  Fiance  to  afk  leave,  but 
in  vain.  Upon  the  death  of  king  Charles,  he  loft  his 
penlion.  He  did  not  rely  much  on  king  James;  th<nigh 
that  pnnce  had  Ihown  himfelt  extremely  kind  to  him. 
The  revolution  was  advantageous  to  him.  King  Wil- 
liam, who  had  known  him  in  Holland,  gave  him  fub- 
ftatial  marks  of  his  favor.  He  died  of  a  ftraiv- 
guary  in  1703,  aged  90  ;  and  was  interred  in  Weft- 
minller-abbey,  wherea  monument  is  erected  to  his  me- 
mory. His  behaviour  was  engaging,  his  humour 
cheerful,  and  he  had  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  fatire ;  he 
profclled  the  Romifli  religion,  in  which  he  was  born  ; 
but  at  the  bottom  was  certainly  a  freethinker.  He  al- 
ways fpoke  of  his  difgrace  with  the  rcfolution  of  a 
gentleman  ;  and  whatever  ftrong  dtfire  he  had  to  re- 
turn to  his  country,  he  never  folicited  the  favour  with 
meannefs  :  therefore,  when  this  leave  was  lignified  to 
him  unexpededly  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  he  repli- 
ed, that  the  infirmities  of  age  did  not  permit  him  to 
leave  a  country  where  he  lived  agreeably. There  have 
been  many  coitions  of  his  works  :  but  the  beft  is  that 
of  Amllerdam  in  1726,  in  5  vols  i2mo,  to  which  is 
prefixed  his  life  by  Do<5lor  Dcs  Maizeaux  ;  who  has 
alfo  given  an  accurate  Englilh  tranllation  of  them  ia 
3  volsSvo. 

EURIPIDES,  one  of  the  Greek  poets  who  excelled 
in  tragedy,  was  born  about  468  B.  C.  in  the  ifle 
of  Salamis,  whither  his  father  and  mother  had  retired 
a  little  before  Xerxes  entered  Attica.  He  learnt  rhe- 
toric under  Prodicus,  morality  under  Socrates,  and  na- 
tural philofophy  under  Anaxagoras  ;  but  at  18  years 
of  age  abandoned  philofophy,  in  order  to  apply  him- 
felf  to  dramatic  poetry.  He  ufed  to  flnit  hiufelf  up 
in  a  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies,  which  were  ex- 
tremely applauilcd  by  the  Greeks.  The  Aihei'ian  ar- 
my, commanded  by  Nicias,  being  dcleattd  in  Siriiy, 
the  foldiers  purchafcd  their  lives  and  liberties  by  re- 
citing the  verfes  of  Ei.ripides  t  fuch  elleem  and  vene- 
ration had  the  Sicilians  fur  the  pieces  \\  rote  by  this  ex- 
cellent poet.  Socrates,  thewileft  of  the  philofophers, 
fet  fuch  a  value  upon  tlieni,  that  they  were  the  only 
tragedies  he  went  to  lee  adtJ  ;  and  yet  his  peiform- 
ances  feldom'  gained  the  prize.  Euripides  frequent- 
ly 
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turlpBs,  ly  interfperfes  through  theiu  iiioral  f-ntences,  and  fe- 
Eurocly-  vere  rctifclions  on  t;i£  taif  (ex.  ,  whence  he  was  called 
don.  the  IV'jj/iiUi-hiitc' .  He  v\as,  nrvcnhi-lels,  marrkd  :  bat 
the  I'cand.ilous  lives  of  his  twc  wives  drew  upon  him  tlie 
raillery  of  Ariftaphaiics,  and  other  comic  poets;  which 
occafianed  his  reurmg  lO  the  court  of  Arcnclaiis,  king 
of  Macedun,  where  lie  was  well  received.  That  prince 
was  fond  of  learned  men,  and  drew  them  to  him  by 
his  liberality.  If  we  miy  believe  Soliniis,  he  made  Eu- 
ripides his  minilferof  itatc,  and  gave  him  other  extra- 
ordinary proofs  of  his  eileeni.  He  had,  however, 
pafled  but  a  few  years  there,  when  an  unhappy  acci- 
dent put  an  end  to  his  liie.  He  wss  walking  in  a 
wood,  and,  according  to  his  ufual  manner,  in  deep 
meditaiioii ;  when,  unlortunately  happening  iipiMi  Ar- 
chelaus's  hounds,  he  was  by  them  torn  in  pieces.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  his  death  happened  by  chance,  or 
throu^jh  envy  ot  fo.ne  of  the  great  courtiers.  How- 
ever, Archeiaus  burisJ  liim  wiiii  great  magnificence  ; 
and  the  Athenians  were  io  much  alHicled  at  his  death, 
that  the  whole  city  went  into  mourning.  Of  92  trage- 
dies which  he  compofcd,  only  19  are  reniauiing  :  ihe 
molt  valuable  editions  of  which  are  tlijlf  of  Aldus,  in 
15O3,  Svo;  ofP:anti!i,  in  1570,  fcxefimo  ;  ofCom- 
meliii,  in  1597,  8vo;  of  Paul  Stevens,  in  1604,  4'.o  ; 
and  of  Jolliua  Birnes,  in  1764,   '"olio. 

EUlliPUS,  now  the  Negropont,  a  can^l  or  llrait 
which  divides  the  iiland  of  Euboea  from  the  continent 
of  Greece.  In  oi;eph:e  it  is  !o  narrow,  that  a  galley 
ca.i  fcarcc  pal's  tlirough  it.  The  agitations  of  the  En- 
ripus  were  much  fpolun  of  by  the  ancients.  Some  fay 
that  thccaiial  nas  i  Huxand  reflux  fix  times  in  24  hours; 
others,  that  it  cbt'S  and  tl  >ws  fevcn  times  a  day  ;  but 
Livy  does  not  a.lovv  this  tiux  and  n.dux  to  be  io  re- 
gular. Father  Bibin,  a  Jefuit  of  great  learning,  who 
made  many  obfcrvaiions  on  the  fpot  during  his  long 
abode  in  the  iiland  of  Negropont,  tells  us,  that  the 
Euripus  is  regular  in  its  ebbing  and  flowing  the  hrfl 
eight  days  of  the  moon:  the  fame  regularity  he  ob 
ferved  from  the  i4;h  to  ihe  20th  day  inclnlive,  and 
in  the  three  lall  days  :  but  in  the  other  days  of  the 
lunar  month,  it  is  not  fo  regular  ;  forit  loniciimes  ebbs 
and  flows  II,  12,  13,  and  14  times  in  the  fpace  of  a 
natural  day.  In  this  place,  as  the  Itory  commonly  goes, 
Arillotlc  drowned  himfclf  out  of  chagrin,  for  not  being 
able  to  account  fi)r  fo  unufual  a  motion. 

Euripus  haslincc  become  a  general  name  for  all 
ftraits,  where  the  water  is  in  great  motion  and  agl- 
lation. 

The  ancient  circufes  had  their  Euripi,  which  were 
no  other  than  pits  ur  ditches  on  each  fide  of  the  courfe, 
into  which  it  was  very  dangerous  falling  with  their 
horfes  and  chariots  as  they  ran  races.  The  ttnn  iu- 
ripus  was  more  pariiciilarly  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
three  canals  or  ditches  which  encompalfcd  the  circus 
on  three  fides,  and  which  were  fillcd  occafionally  to 
reprefent  naumach'xor  fea  battles.  The  fame  people 
called  their  fmallcr  lountaiiis  or  canals  in  their  gardens 
(urip!ir<:i ;  and  their  largell,  as  cafcadcs,  Sec.  nilts . 

EUROCLYDON,  (of  E^po?  eijft-wim/, -dnd  xhuJ'm 
wave,)  iS  a  fpecies  of  wind,  ot  which  we  have  an  ac- 
count only  in  Acts  xvii.  14.  and  concerning  the  nature 
of  which  critics  have  been  much  divided.  Bochart, 
Grotius,  Bentley,  and  others,  fubflitute  another  read- 
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ing,  fpported  by  the  Alexandrian   MS.  and  the  vnl-   Eurnpa, 
gaie,  viz.  Eup«ih/aot,  or  Eiira-aquillo ;  bui  Mr  Bryant  de-    Europe. 

lends  the  common  reading,  and  confiu'ers  tlie  Earoc/y.  ' """" 

di/i,  i.e.  Ei/po!  xt.t,i^av,  as  an  calf  wind  that  caul'es  a  deep 
fea  or  vaft  inundation.  He  mairaains,  in  oppohtion 
to  Dr  Beniley's  reafoning,  who  luppofcs  that  the  ma- 
riners in  the  ihip,  the  voyage  of  which  is  rcciied  in 
this  paflage,  were  Romans,  that  they  were  Greeks  of 
Alexandria,  and  that  the  ihip  was  an  Alexandrian  fliip 
eniplvyed  in  the  traffic- of  carrying  corn  to  Italy  ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  mariners  had  a  name  in  their  owia 
language  for  the  particular  typhonic  or  ilormy  wind 
here  mentioned.  He  alio  lliews  from  the  paflage  ilfelf, 
that  the  teinpeiluous  wind  cMedEuroc/jd'o/i,  beat  (aa-r' 
ai/THc)  upon  the  iiland  of  Crete;  and  therefore,  as  this 
is  a  relative  exprcifion,  referring  to  the  fmiation  of  the 
perlon  who  fpeaks  of  it,  who  was  at  that  time  to  the 
windward  orlouth  of  it,  the  wind  blew' upon  lliore,  and 
inufl  have  come  from  the  fuuih  or  fouth-ca(t  ;  which, 
he  adds  is  fully  warranted  by  the  point  where  the  Ihip 
was,  and  the  direction  it  ran  in  afterwards,  which  was 
towards  the  north  and  north-well. 

EUROPA,  in  fab.  hiir.  a  daughter  of  Agenor  king 
of  Phenicia  and  Tclephalla.  She  was  fo  beautiful  that 
Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  the  better  to  fe- 
duce  her,  he  aflumed  the  fliape  of  a  bull  and  mingled 
wi;h  the  herds  of  Agenor,  while  Europa,  with  her  fe- 
male attendants  were  gathering  flow  ers  in  the  meadows. 
Europa  carelfed  the  beautiful  animal  ;  and  at  lall  had 
the  courage  to  fit  upon  his  back.  The  god  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  fituation  ;  and  with  precipitate  llcps  re- 
tired towards  the  fliorc,  crolfcd  the  fea  with  Euro- 
pa on  his  back,  and  arrived  fafe  in  Crete.  Here  he  af- 
fuined  his  original  fliape,  and  declared  his  love.  The 
nymph  confented,  though  flie  had  once  made  vows  of 
perpetual  celibacy  ;  and  fhe  become  moihir  of  Minos, 
Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamaiithus.  After  tliis  diflinguifli- 
ed  amour  with  Jupiter,  flie  married  Afterius  king  of 
Crete.  This  monarch  feeing  himfelf  v.dthout  chihiren 
by  Europa,  adopted  the  fruit  of  her  amours  with  Jupi- 
ter, and  always  cflcenied  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rha- 
damanihus  as  his  own  children.  Some  fuppofc  that 
Europa  lived  about  I552yeats  before  the  chriflian  era. 

EUROPE,  one  ot  the  quarters  of  the  world,  bonnet- 
ed on  ihe  north  by  the  Fiozen  Ocean,  on  ihe  wtft 
by  the  Weflern  Ocean,  on  the  fouih  by  the  MeJiter- 
ranean,  which  feparates  it  from  Africa,  and  by  ihe 
Archipelajro,  which  divides  it  in  part  from  Afia,  as 
alfo  by  ihe  Black  Sea,  then  by  the  river  Don,  till  it 
comes  near  ihe  river  Vnlga  or  Wolga,  and  then  it  is 
parted  from  Alia  by  this  Lift,  and  afterwards  by  the 
river  Oby.  Europe  is  fitnaied  beiwecii  Long.  9.  3J. 
W.  and  7.;.  25.  E.  and  Lat.  35°  and  72^  N.  It  is 
about  3390  miles  in  lensth,  from  Cape  St  Vincent  in 
Portugal,  10  the  river  Oby  in.  Riillia  ;  and  2200  miles 
ill  breadth,  from  Cape  Matapan,  in  the  Morea,  to  the 
North  Cape  of  Norway.  Weniayjudgc  by  this,  that 
it  is  much  lels  than  Alia  and  Africa  :  but  it  is  in  many 
things  more  coniiderablc  than  both. 

Europe,  excepting  a  fmall  parr  of  Lapland  and 
Mufcovy,  is  fituated  in  the  temperate  zone;  infomuch, 
that  we  neither  feel  the  extremities  of  heat  nor  cold. 
We  cannot  boaft  of  rich  miaesof  gold,  filver,  and  pre- 
cioiis  Hones  ;  nor  docs  h  produce  fugar  or  fpices,  nor 
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yet  elephants,  camels,  Sec.  which  we  can  do  without ;  but 
produces  abundance  of  corn,  pulfe,  fruits,  animals,  &c. 
the  moll  nccefl'ary  for  the  ufc  of  mankind.  In  general, 
it  is  belter  peopled  and  better  cultivated  than  the  other 
quarters;  it  is  more  full  of  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
great  and  I'mall,  and  its  buildings  are  more  folid  and 
more  commodious  than  thofe  of  Africa  and  Afia.  The 
inhabitants  areall  white  ;  and  incomparably  more  hand- 
Ibme  than  the  Africans,  and  even  than  moll  of  the  A- 
liatics.  The  Europeans  ftirpafs  both  in  arts  and  fci- 
etlces,  efpecially  in  thofe  called  the  liberal ;  in  trade, 
navigation,  and  in  military  and  civil  affairs  ;  being,  at 
the  fame  time  more  prudent,  more  valiant,  more  ge- 
nerous, more  polite,  and  more  fociable  than  they  :  and 
thougli  we  are  divided  into  various  feds,  yet  as  Chrif- 
tians,  we  have  infinitely  the  advantage  over  the  reflof 
minkind.  There  are  but  few  places  in  Europe  where 
they  fell  each  other  for  fiaves  ;  and  none  where  rob- 
bery is  a  profeffton,  as  it  is  in  Alia  and  Africa. 

There  arcfcveral  forts  of  governments  in  Europe  ;  as 
the  two  empires  of  Germany  and  Ruffia,  the  kingdoms 
of  England,  Kr.mcc,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Poland,  Pruffia,  Sardinia,  and  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  commonwealths  are  Holland,  Swiirtrland,  Venice, 
Genoa,  Ragufa,  Lucca,  and  Geneva.  The  duke- 
doms, Tufcany,  Savoy,  Modena,  Mantua,  Parma,  and 
Courland,  &c. 

There  are  five  forts  of  religions  in  Europe,  viz.  the 
Mahommedan,  which  is  profelTed  in  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope ;  the  Greek,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  fame 
parts  in  all  Mufcovy,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Poliili 
llulfia  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  and  Italy  ;  the  Proteflant,  though  with  a  con- 
fiderable  difference,  in  Great  Britain,  Denmark  Swe- 
den, and  Norway.  There  is  a  mixture  of  both  the 
lail,  in  Ireland,  Swifferland,  Germany,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Low  Countries  :  befides  many  Jews, 
and  fome  idolaters  in  Lapland  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Mufcovy. 

There  are  three  general  languages  in  Europe  ;  the 
Latin,  of  which  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  Spa- 
nifli,  are  dialects  ;  the  Teiiionic,  wliich  is  fpoken,  tho' 
differently,  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Great  Britain  ;  the  Sclavonic,  whithis  fpoken,  tho' 
greatly  difguifed,  in  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Bohemia  and 
Turkey  in  Europe.  There  arc  fome  of  lefs  extent :  as, 
the  Greek  ;  the  proper  Hungarian  ;  the  Bafque  ;  the 
Britifli,  which  is  fpoken  in  Wales  and  Bretagne  In 
France;  the  Irifii  ;  and  the  Laponic  ; 

Europe  may  be  divided  into  11  great  parts,  inclu- 
ding their  dependencies:  i.  Sweden  ;  2.  Denmark 
and  Norway;  3.  Rutha  ;  4.  Poland;  5.  Germany  ; 
6.  France  ;  7.  Spain  ;  8.  Italy  ;  9.  Turkey  in  Europe  ; 
10.  Little  Tartar/ ;  and,  ir.The  European  iflantls, 
of  whicli  the  chief  are  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Tlie 
greatefl  cities  in  Europe  are,  London,  Parij,  Anifler- 
dam,  Coniljutinople,   Pilufcow,  and  Pvome. 

EURYALE,  in  mythnloiv,  one  of  the  Gorgnns, 
daughter  of  Phorcys,  and  filler  of  Medufa  :  Ihe  was 
Iiibjecl  neither  to  old  age  nor  death. 

EURYANDRA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  tri- 
^■yn;a  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandrla  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  a  pentapihyllous  perianthiuni,  with  fmall, 
roundifli  and  concave  leaves  ;  the  corolla  confifls  of 
tkree  roundifli  hollow  petals,  Icnger  than  the  calyx. 


The  Hamina  arc  very  many  capillary  filaments  iniieh    E»rydl^ 
dikted  at  the  apex  ;   the  pcricarpium  three  egg-thapcd         !i 
follicles  containing  feveral  feeds.  Eufden 

EURYDICE,  in  fab.  hift.  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  "  "  ' 
who,  flying  from  Ariftseus  that  endeavoured  to  ravifh 
her,  was  (lain  by  a  ftrpent.  Her  hufband  went  down 
to  the  Ihades,  and  by  the  force  of  his  mulic  perfiiaded 
Pluto  and  Proferpine  to  give  him  leave  to  carry  back 
his  wife  ;  which  they  granted,  provided  he  did  not 
look  on  her  till  he  came  to  the  light  ;  but  he  breaking 
the  condition,  Vi-as  forced  to  leavehtr behind  him.  See 
Orthecs. 

EURYMEDON,  (anc.  geog.)  a  noble  river  run- 
ning through  the  middle  of  Pamphylia  ;  famous  for  a 
fea  and  lami  fight  on  the  fame  day,  in  which  the  A- 
thenians,  under  Cimon  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  defeated 
the  Perlians.-  The  fca-light  happened  firfl  in  the  fea 
of  Pamphylia,  towards  Cyprus  ;  the  land  engagement, 
the  following  night  on  the  Enrymedon.  Ciu\on,  after 
defeating  the  Pcrfian  fleet  armed  his  men  with  the  ar- 
mour iif  the  captives,  and  fet  fail  for  the  enemy,  who 
lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Euryn.cdon,  in  the  Ihips  tskeii 
from  the  Perfians  ;  who  on  feeing  their  own  Ihips  and 
their  own  ))eoplc  in  appearaixe,  were  ofl  their  guard, 
and  thus  became  an  eafy  conquefl. 

EURYSTHEUS,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycense, 
fon  of  Sthenclus,  and  Nicippi  the  daughter  of  Pclops. 
Juno  haflened  his  birth  by  two  months,  that  he  might 
come  into  the  world  before  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alcme- 
na,  as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  doomed  by  order  of 
Jupiter  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  the  other,  [^ide 
Alcmena.)  This  natural  right  vvas  cruelly  excrciled  by 
Euryflheus,  who  was  jealous  of  ihe  fame  of  Hercules  ; 
and  wlio  to  dcilroy  fo  powerful  a  relation,  impofrd  up- 
on him  the  mod  dangerous  and  uncommon  cnterprifes 
Well  known  by  the  name  of  the  twelve  labours  oj  Her- 
cules. The  fucccfs  of  Hercules  in  atchieving  thofe 
perilous  labours  alarmed  Euryflheus  in  a  greater  degree, 
and  he  furnifhed  hinifclf  with  a  brazen  velTcl,  where  he 
might  fccure  himfelf  a  fafc  retreat  in  cafe  of  danger. 
After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Euryflheus  renewed  hi3 
cruelties  againfl  his  cliildren,  and  made  war  againfl 
Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia,  becaufe  he  had  given  them 
fupport,  and  treated  them  with  liofpitality.  He  was 
killed  in  the  profecution  of  this  war  by  Hyllus  the  fon 
of  Hercules.  His  hrad  was  fent  to  Alcmena  the  mo- 
ther of  Hercules  ;  who,  mindful  of  the  cruelties  which 
her  fun  had  fuffered,  infultcd  it,  and  tore  out  the  eyes 
with  the  mofl  inveterate  fury.  Euryflheus  was  fuc- 
ccedcd  on  the  throne  of  Argos  by  Atreus  his  nephew. 
Tlie  death  t'(  Euryflheus  happened  about  30  years  be- 
fore the  Trcjan  war. 

EUilY'THMY,  in  architeciurr,  painting,  and  fculp- 
ture,  is  a  certain  majelly,  elegance,  and  calluefs,  ap- 
pearing in  the  compofition  cf  divers  members  or  parts 
of  ,1  body,  painting,  or  fculpturc,  and  refulting  froiH 
the  fine  proportion  of  it.     • 

EUSDEN  (Laurence),  an  Iriih  clergyman,  recflor 
of  Conciliv  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  poet  laureat  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  p.owe.  His  firfl  patron  was  rhe  eminent 
lord  Halifax  ;  nvhofe  pqeni,  on  the  battle  of  the  Bovne, 
he  tranllatctrinto  Latin,  and  dedicated  to  his  lordfhip. 
He  was  efleemcd  by  the  dnke^f  Newcalllc,  who  re- 
warded an  rpithalaiTiium  he  wrote  on  his  marriage  wirh 
the  place  of  poet  laureat.     He  was  the  author  of  many 
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Eufebians  pottical  pieces,  tliougli  but  litilc  known  before  his  pre- 
II  fcrnieiu  :  he  died  in  1730. 

Euftathians  EUSEBIANS,  a  denomination  given  to  the  fed  of 
Aiians,  on  account  of  the  favour  and  countenance 
which  Eufcbius,  biliiop  of  Caslarea,  fliowed  and  procu- 
red for  them  at  their  tirit  rife.     See  Arians  and  £u- 

SEBIUS. 

KUSEBIUS,  furnamed  Pamphilus,  a  celebrated 
bifliop  of  Casfarea  in  PalelUnc,  and  one  of  the  moft 
learned  men  of  his  time,  was  born  in  Palcftine  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  He  was  the 
iniimate  friend  of  Pamphilus  the  Martyr;  and,  after 
his  death,  took  his  name  in  honour  to  his  memory.  He 
vas  ordained  bilhop  of  Caefarea  313.  He  had  a  con- 
fiJerable  lliare  in  (he  conteil  relating  to  Arius  ;  whofe 
csufe  he,  as  well  as  fcveral  other  hilliops  of  Paleftine, 
defended,  being  perfiaded  that  Arius  had  been  nn- 
jultly  perfccuted  by  Alexander  bilhop  of  Alexandria. 
He  aflifted  at  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325;  when  he 
madeafpeech  10  theemperorConftantine  on  his  coming 
10  the  council,  and  was  placed  next  him  on  his  right 
hsnd.  He  was  prefent  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in 
which  Euftathius  bilhop  of  that  city  was  depofed;  but 
though  he  was  chofen  by  the  billiop  and  people  of 
•  Antioch  to  fucceed  him,  he  abfoluttly  refiifed  it.  In 
335,  he  affifted  at  the  council  of  Tyre  held  againft 
Athanafms;  and  at  the  alfembly  of  biOiops  at.  Jeru- 
falem,  at  the  time  of  the  dedicationof  the  church  there. 
By  thefe  bilhops  he  was  fent  to  the  emperor  Conflan- 
tine  to  defend  what  they  had  done  againll  Athanafms  ; 
■when  he  pronounced  the  panegyric  made  on  tliat  em- 
peror during  the  public  rejoicings  in  the  beginning  of 
the  30lhyear  of  his  rci^n,  which  was  the  lall  of  his 
life.  Eufebius  furvivcd  the  emperor  but  a  (liort  time, 
for  he  died  in  338.  He  wrote,  I.  An  Ecclefiaflical 
Hiftory,  of  which  Valetius  has  given  a  good  edition  in 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  2.  The  life  of  Coiiflantine  ;  3.  A 
treatifc  againfl;  HJerocles ;  i,.  Chronicon;  5.  Prepara- 
tiones  Evangelicti:  ;  6.  De  deinoajlratio/ie  Evarigflica  ;  of 
which  there  are  but  10  books  extant  out  of  20  ;  and 
feveral  other  works,  fome  of  which  are  loft. 

EUSTACHIUS  (Bartholomew),  phyfician  andana- 
tomifl  at  Rome,  flourilhed  about  the  year  1550.  His 
anatomical  plates  were  difcovercd  there  in  1712,  and 
publiflied  in  i  714. 

EUSTATHWNS,  aname  given  to  the  Catholics 
of  Antioch  in  the  4th  century,  on  occafion  of  their  re- 
fufal  to  acknowledge  any  other  bilhop  befidcs  St  Eufta- 
thius, depofed  by  the  Arians. 

The  denomination  was  given  them  during  the  epif- 
copatc  of  Paulinus,  whom  the  Arians  fubftituted  to  St 
Euftathius,  about  tlie  year  330,  when  they  began  to 
hold  their  alfemblics  apart.  About  the  year  350, 
Leoniius  of  Phrygia,  called  the  cuiiuch,  who  was  an 
Arian,  and  was  put  in  the  fee  of  Antioch,  defircd 
the  Euftathians  to  perform  their  fervicc  in  his  church  ; 
which  they  accepting,  the  church  of  Antioch  fervcd 
indifferently  both  the  Arians  and  Catholics. 

This,  we  are  told,  gave  occafion  to  two  inftitutions, 
wliich  havefubfifted  in  the  church  ever  fince.  The  firfl 
was  pfalmody  in  two  choirs  ;  though  M.  Baillct  thinks, 
that  if  they  inftitutcd  an  alternate  pfalmody  between 
two  choirs,  as  was  between  two  Catholic  choirs,  and 
not  by  way  of  refponfc  to  an  Ariaa  choir.     The  fe- 
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cond  was  the  doxology,  Clory  beta  the  Father,  and  the 
So/i  and  the  Holy  Choli.      See  D o x o L  o  G  Y . 

This  condudt,  which  feeiucd  10  imply  a  kind  of  com- 
munion with  the  Ariang,  gave  great  offence  to  abun-  , 
dance  of  Catholics,  who  began  to  hold  feparate  meet- 
ings; and  thus  funned  the  fchifm  of  Antioch.  Upun 
this,  the  reft,  who  continued  to  meet  in  the  church, 
ccafed  to  be  called  Eujlathiaiu,  and  that  appeilaiioit 
became  reftrained  to  the  dilfenting  party.  S,  Flavia- 
nus,  bilhop  of  Antioch  in  gSr,  and  one  of  his  fuccef- 
fors,  Alexander,  in  482,  brought  to  pals  a  coaliiioii,  or 
reunion,  between  the  Euftathians  and  the  body  of  the 
church  of  Antioch,  defcribed  with  much  folenmity  by 
ThtoJoret,  Eccl.  1.  iii.  c.  2. 

EusT.iTHiANs  were  aifq  a  fciS  of  hereiics  in  the 
fourth  century,  denominated  from  their  founder  Eu- 
ft.athius,  a  monk  fo  foolilhly  fond  of  his  own  profelFion, 
that  he  condemned  all  other  conditions  of  life.  Wh.c- 
ther  this  Euftathius  was  the  fame  with  llie  bilhop  of 
Sebafiia  and  chief  of  the  Semiarians,  is  not  caly  to 
determine. 

He  excluded  married  people  from  falvation;  pro- 
hibited his  followers  Iroui  praying  in  their houfes  ;  and 
obliged  them  to  quit  all  they  had,  as  incompatible 
with  the  hopes  of  heaven.  He  drew  ihcm  out  of  the 
other  alfcniblics  of  Chriftians  to  hold  fecret  ones  with 
him,  and  made  them  wear  a  particular  habit:  he  ap- 
pointed them  to  faft  on  Sundays;  and  taught  them,  that 
theordinary  falls  of  the  church  were  needlcfs,  afierthcy 
had  attained  10  a  certain  degree  of  purity  which  he 
pretended  to.  He  (liowcd  great  horror  for  chapels  built 
in  honour  of  martyrs,  and  the  alfcmblies  held  thcrtin. 
Several  women,  feduccd  by  his  reafons,  forfook  their 
hulbands,  and  abundance  of  flaves  dclertcd  their  ma- 
ilers houfes.  He  was  condemned  at  the  council  of 
Gangra  in  Paphlagonia,  held  between  the  years  326 
and  341. 

ELSTATHIUS,  bilhop  of  Theffalonica,  in  the 
I2th  century,  under  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Ema- 
nuel, Alexander,  and  Andronicus  Comncnns.  He  was 
a  very  eminent  grammarian  ;  and  wrote  commentaries 
upon  Homer,  and  Dionylius  the  geographer.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  Commentaries  on  Homer  is  that  of 
Rome,  printed  in  Greek,  in  i)42,  in  four  volumes 
folio.  His  commentaries  on  the  Feriegclis  of  Diony- 
fius  were  printed  by  Mr  Hudfon  at  Oxford,  in  1697, 
8vo.  Euftathius  appears  to  have  been  alive  in  the 
year  1194. 

EUSTATIA,  St  EusTATlA,or£?//?««i,oneof  the 
Caribbeeillands,  belongingtothe  Dutch,  and  lituated  in 
W.I^ong.  62.  56.  N.  Lat.  I  7.  29.  It  is  little  elfe  thaH 
a  huge  mountaiu,which  formerly  has,  in  all  probability, 
been  a  volcano.  Its  fituation  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  has  buc 
one  landing  place  ;  and  that  is  fortified  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  almoft  impregnable.  Tobacco  is  tfee  chief 
produi51  of  the  iHand  ;  and  it  is  cultivated  to  the  very 
top  of  the  pyramid,  which  terminates  in  a  large  plain 
furrounded  with  woods,  but  having  a  hollow  in  the 
middle,  wliich  ferves  as  a  large  den  for  wild  beafts. 
No  fewer  than  5000  white  pc,opl«  and  15,000  ne- 
groes fubftft  on  this  fpot,  where  they  rear  hogs,  kids, 
rabbitr.,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry,  in  fuch  abundance, 
that  they  can  fupply  their  neighbours,  after  having 
fcrved  thcnilelves. 
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■f.aftatia.        The  firil  Dutch  colony  lent  to  this  iHaud  coiilifted 

■^ — -   of  about  1600  [K-oplc.     They   were  difpoHeflc'd  by  the 

Eugiilh  from  j>imaica  in  i66f.  Soon  aficr  the  Dutch 
and  French  became  confederates,  the  Englilh  were 
expelled  in  iheir  turn.  The  French  continued  to  hold 
a  garrifon  in  ihe  illand  till  the  treaty  of  Breda,  when 
it  was  redorcJ  to  the  Dutch.  Soon  after  the  revolu- 
tion, the  French  drove  out  the  Dutch,  and  were  in 
their  turn  driven  out  by  the  Englilh  under  Sir  Timo- 
thy Thornhill,  with  the  lofs  of  no  more  than  eight  men 
killed  and  wounded,  though  the  fori  they  took  mount- 
ed 16  guns  anil  was  in  every  other  refpedl  very  tlrong. 
Sir  Timothy  found  it  nccclfary  for  the  protedion  of 
the  Dutch,  to  leave  a  fniall  Enghlh  garrifon  in  the 
fort ;  but  he  granted  the  French  no  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, except  for  their  lives  and  baggage.  By  the 
peace  of  Ryfuic,  the  entire  property  of  this  iflaiid  was 
rtftured  to  the  Diiich. 

This  illand  was  reduced  by  the  Britifli  in  the  year 
17S1.  Though  not  20  miles  in  circumference,  it 
abounded  at  that  time  with  riches,  by  reafon  of  the 
vail  conflux  of  trade  from  every  other  illand  in  thefe 
feas.  Being  a  free  port,  it  was  open  to  all  the  fub- 
jcftsof  the  belligerent  powers  ;  and  thus  a  communi- 
cation was  eflabliflicd  among  them,  through  which 
they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  a  comipcrciil  corre- 
fpondence,  which  greatly  mitigated  the  inconveniences 
of  war.  The  greateil  benefit,  however,  was  reaped  by 
the  Dutch ;  who,  by  tranfading  all  trading  bufuiefs 
for  other  nations,  were  thus  entrufted  with  numberlefs 
conimiffions,  and  likewife  enjoyed  vafl  profits  from 
the  fale  of  the  merchandizes  to  which  they  were  in- 
titled.  At  the  time  the  attack  was  made  upon  them, 
they  were  fo  little  under  any  apprehenfions  of  fuch  an 
event,  th.it  their  warehoufcs  were  not  fuificient  to  con- 
tain the  quantity  of  commercial  articles  imported  for 
fale,  and  the  beach  and  flreets  were  covered  with 
hoglheads  of  tobacco  and  fugar.  In  this  lunation, 
Admiral  Rodney  having  received  orders  to  commence 
hollilitiesagainft  the  Dutch,  fuddenly  appeared  before 
the  ifland  with  fuch  an  armament  of  fea  and  land 
forces,  as  in  its  defencelefs  fuuation  was  not  only  ufe- 
lefs  but  ridiculous.  The  governor  cotdd  fcarce  credit 
the  officer  who  fummoned  him  to  furrender  ;  but  be- 
ing convinced  how  matters  Hood,  the  only  poifible 
flep  was  taken,  namely,  to  furrender  the  whole  illand, 
and  every  thing  in  it,  at  difcretion.  Along  with  the 
illand  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors  a  fhip  of 
60  guns,  with  2  JO  fail  of  merchantmen,  while  the  va- 
lue of  property  on  the  ifland  was  eflimated  at  no  lefs 
than  four  millions  flerting.  This  capture  became  af- 
terwards a  fubjefl  of  difeuffion  in  parliament,  where 
the  conduft  of  the  Briiifli  commanders  was  fevtrely 
fcrutinized  by  Mr  Burke.  The  admiral  and  general 
made  their  defence  in  perfon  :  but  the  minority  at  that 
time  were  far  from  being  fatisfied  ;  and  it  was  fup. 
pofed  that  on  the  change  of  miniftry  a  rigid  inquiry 
wonld  have  been  fet  on  foot,  had  not  the  fplcndor  of 
Admiral  Rodney's  viftory  over  de  Graffe  put  an  end 
to  all  thoughts  of  that  nature. 

The  illand  of  St  Euftaiius  is  naturally  of  fuch  dif- 
ficult acccfs,  as  already  obferved,  that  it  is  alnioll  impof- 
fible  for  an  enemy  to  efFeft  a  landing  if  proper  care  is 
taken  by  thofe  who  are  in  poireffion  of  it.  This  very 
f  if  cumlWce  proved  the  ruin  of  the  new  poffeflbrs.  The 


Britifli,  fecure  in  their  iiiacceffible  fituation,  eondufled   EuftatiuB 
ihemielvcs  in  fuch  a  manjier  as  induced  ti.e  Marquis  de  I 

Bouille  to  make  an  attempt  to  regain  it.  Having  fail-  E»'hy""=^- 
ed  from  Martinico  at  tlie  head  of  2000  men,  he  arrived,  "  ' 
on  the  26th  of  November  1781,  otlone  ot  the  landing 
places  ol  the  illand,  which  was  deemed  foinacceffible  that 
it  had  been  left  without  a  guard.  With  much  lofs  and 
diificulty,  however,  he  landed  here  with  four  or  five 
hundred  of  his  people  during  the  night.  The  appear- 
ance of  day  put  an  end  to  his  landing  any  more  ;  and 
he  now  faw  iiimfelf  obliged  cither  to  rclinquifli  the 
enterprife  or  to  attack  the  garrifon,  which  wasalmolt 
double  the  laimber  of  thofe  he  had  on  the  ifland.  He 
chofe  the  latter  ;  and  W'as  favoured  in  his  enterprife 
by  the  extreme  negligence  of  his  antagonifts.  A  difficult 
pafs,  which  a  few  men  might  have  occupied  with  fac- 
cefsagainfla  great  number,  was  lel't  unguarded,  which 
the  marquis  fecurcd  in  lime,  and  then  pullicd  fc^-ward 
with  the  utm.oll  expedition.  The  Britilh,  millaklng 
a  body  of  Irilh  troops  which  attended  the  French 
commander  for  their  own  comrades,  fullered  them  to 
approach  without  thinking  of  oppofing  them.  They 
were  then  exercifing  on  the  parade  ;  but  were  fooii 
made  fenfibleof  their  fatal  niiflake  by  a  clofe  difcharge 
from  their  fuppofed  friends,  by  which  many  were  killed 
and  wounded.  The  furprife  occafioned  by  this  fudden 
attack  was  fo  great,  that  no  rcliltance  could  be  made; 
tfpecially  as  their  commanding  officer,  colonel  Cock- 
burn,  who  happened  at  that  inllant  to  come  upon  the 
parade,  was  made  prifoncr.  A  number  of  tbeni,  how- 
ever, halfeued  to  the  fort  with  a  view  of  making  head 
againlf  the  enemy  ;  but  the  French  had  already  taken 
pollelfion  of  the  gate,  and  prevented  the  draw-bridge 
from  being  railed.  They  entered  the  fort  ;  which, 
being  furrtndered  by  thofe  who  had  taken  Ihelter  in  it, 
the  reft  of  the  garrifon  difperfed  in  various  places,  and 
imagining  the  number  of  the  enemy  to  be  much  greater 
than  it  really  was,  fubmitted  without  any  oppofition. 
The.  French  commander  took  this  opportunity  of  Ihow- 
ing  his  difintcreftednefs  in  pecuniary  matters.  A- 
mong  the  fpoils  that  fell  into  his  hands  a  large  fum  of 
money  was  claimed  by  the  Britilh  commanding  of- 
ficer  as  being  his  private  property,  which  vi'as  gene- 
roufly  reftored  to  him  :  in  like  manner  the  proper- 
ty of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  was  referved  to  them, 
and  nothing  was  allowed  to  be  feized  but  the  produce 
arifing  from  the  fale  of  prizes  that  had  been  taken  by 
the  Britifli  when  they  captured  the  ifland. 

EUSTYLE,  in  architefture,  a  fort  of  building  in 
which  the  pillars  are  placed  at  the  mofl  convenient  di- 
ftance  one  from  another,  the  intercolumniations  being 
juft  two  diameters  and  a  quarter  of  the  column,  except 
thofe  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  before  and  behind, 
which  are  three  diameters  diflant. 

EUTERPE,  one  of  the  mufes,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemofyne.  She  prefided  over  mulic,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  inventrefs  of  the  flute.  She  is  repre- 
fented  as  crowned  with  flowers  and  holding  a  flute  in 
her  hands:  Some  niyihologifls  attributed  10  her  the 
invention  of  tragedy,  more  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
the  produftion  of  Melpomene. 

EUTHYMIA,  among  the  Greeks,  fignified  fuch  a 
difpofition,  or  Hate  of  the  mind,  as  could  not  be  ruffled 
either  by  good  or  bad  fortune,  by  ficknefs  or  health, 
good  or  evil. 

EU- 
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Eutroplus        EUTROPIUS    (Flavius),  a  Latin  aiulior,  in  the 

f;  4th  ctiuury,  was   fecietary  to  Coiiftaiiiinc  llie  Great, 

Eutychians.^fid  afterwards  bore  arms   iiitclcr  the  emperor  Julian, 

^~^         and  followed  that  prince  in  his  expediti^m  aganill  the 

PerCatis.     He  wrote  an  Abridgment  of  the  Roman 

Hillory   from   the    foundation  of  Rome  to  the  reiirii 

of  Valens  ;  the   beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Mils 

Le    Fcvre,  afterwards  Madam    Dacier,    publiOied   at 

Paris  for  the  ufc  of  the  Dauphin,  in  4to,  in  the  year 

1683. 

EUTYCHIANS,  ancient  heretics,  who  denied  the 
duplicity  of  natures  in  Chrifl  ;  thus  denominated  from 
Eutychcs,  the  archimandrite,  or  abbot  of  a  monaflery 
at  Conilaniinople,  who  began  to  propagate  his  opinion 
A.  D.  448.  He  did  not,  however,  fcera  quite  lleady 
and  conlUlent  in  his  fentiments  :  for  he  appeared  to 
allow  of  two  natures,  even  before  the  union  ;  which 
was  apparently  a  confequence  he  drew  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Platonic  philofophy,  which  fuppofes  a 
pre-exiftencc  of  fouls :  accordingly  he  believed  that 
the  foul  of  Jefus  Chrifl  had  been  united  to  the  divini- 
ty before  the  incarnation  ;  but  then  he  allowed  no  dif- 
tinfhion  of  natures  in  Jefus  Chrift  fince  his  incarna- 
tion. This  herefy  was  firfl  condemned  in  a  fynod  held  :it 
Conftantinople  by  Flavian,  in  448,  approved  by  the 
council  of  Ephefiis,  called  conventus  tatronum,  in  449, 
and  re-examined,  and  fulminated  in  the  general  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  in  451.  The  legates  of  Pope  Leo, 
who  adilled  at  it,  maintained  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  define,  that  there  were  two  natures  in  Jefus  ChriTl, 
but  infifled  ftrenuoully,  that,  to  remove  all  equivoca- 
tions, they  mud  add  thefe  terms,  without  being  chan- 
ged, or  confounded,  or  divided. 

The  herefy  of  the  Eutychians,  which  made  a  very 
great  progreis  throughout  the  eafl:,  at  length  became 
divided  into  feveral  branches.  Nicephorus  makes  men- 
tion of  nofe.verthan  twelve:  fome  called Sc/vw/<z//a, or 
Apfarentis,  as  only  attributing  to  Jefus  Chrifl  a  phan- 
tom or  appearance  of  flefn,  and  no  real  tlclh:  others, 
Theodofiins,  from  Theodofius  bithop  of  Alexandria  :  o- 
thers,  Jacoiitc-s,  from  one  James  (Jacohui),  of  Syria  ; 
which  brar.ch  eflablilhed  itlelf  principally  in  Armenia, 
where  it  (lill  fubfifts.  Others  were  called  Acepl-ali, 
q.  d.  without  head  ;  and  Severians,  from  a  monk  call- 
ed Severus,  who  feized  on  the  fee  of  Antioch  in  151 3. 
Thefe  laft  were  fubdivided  into  five  faflions,  viz.  Ag- 
71'tie,  who  attributed  fome  ignorance  to  Jefus  Chrill; 
the  followers  of  Paul  ;  mex«;vc/,  that  is,  the  black 
Angei'nes,  thus  called  from  the  place  where  they  were 
alfembled  ;  and  laflly,  Adrttes  and  Conoriita. 

Eutychians  was  alfo  the  name  of  another  fct% 
half  Arian  half  Eunnmian;  which  arofe  at  Conftan- 
tinople  in  the  fourth  century. 

It  being  then  a  matter  of  mighty  controverfy  among 
the  EunomiansatConllantinople,  whetheror  no  the  Son 
of  God  knew  ibe  Jail  day  and  hour  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  that  palliige  in  the  gofpel  of 
St  Matthew,  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  36.  or  rather  that  in 
St  Mark,  x'ii.  32.  where  it  is  exprclfed,  that  the  Son 
did  not  know  it,  but  the  Father  only  ,  Eutychius  male 
no  fcruple  to  maintain,  e\cn  in  writing,  that  the  Son 
did  nor  know  it ;  which  fentiment  difpleadno;  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Eunomian  party,  he  fcparnted  from  them, 
and  made  a  journey  to  Eiinomius,  who  was  then  in 
exile. — That  heretic  acquicfccd  fully  in  Eutychiu.s's 
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doftrinc,  and  admitted  him  to  his  communion.     Euno-  r.utychios 
niius  dying  fuon  after,  the  chief  of  the  Euuoniians  at         H 
Conllantinoplc  refufcd  to  admit  Eutychius  ,   ^\m,   up-  , 
on  this,   formed  a  particular  fed  of 'fuch  as  adhered  to 
him,  callcrd  Eutychians. 

This  fame  Euiychius,  with  one  Theophronms,  a 
was  faid  in  Sozoroen's  time,  were  the  occafions  of  all 
the  changes  made  by  the  Eunomians  in  the  adminillra 
tion  of  baptifm  ;  which  confided,  according  10  Nice- 
phorus,  in  only  uling  one  immerfwn,  and  not  doing  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  but  in  nicninry  ol  the 
death  of  Jefus  Chrid.  Nicephorus  calls  the  chief  of 
that  led,  not  Eutychius,  but  Eupfychiiis,  and  his  fol- 
lowers  Euno}niaupfych\ans. 

EUTYCHIUS  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  lived  about 
the  ninth  age  ;  and  wrote  annals  in  the  Arabic  Ian, 
guage,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1658,  wjih  a  Latin  ver- 
fion  by  Mr  Pocock.  Seldon  had  printed  lometiiing  of 
his  before. 

EUXINE  or  Black  Sea,  forms  part  of  the  boun- 
dary betwixt  Europe  and  Alia.  It  receives  the  Nie- 
per,  the  Danube,  and  other  large  rivers  ;  and  extends 
from  8  to  40  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and  from  40  to 
46.  N.  Lat.  The  ancients  imagir.ed  this  fea  to  have 
been  origiiially  only  a  lake  or  Handing  pool  which 
broke  firfl  into  the  Propontis,  and  then  into  the  Egean, 
wafliing  away  by  degrees  the  earth  which  firfl  kipt  it 
within  bounds,  and  formed  the  two  channels  of  the 
Bofphorus  Thracius  and  Hcllefpont,  now  the  Darda- 
nelles.—It  was  anciently  called  the  Axenus,  fuppofed 
to  be  from  Alhkenaz  the  fon  of  Corner,  who  is  laid  to 
have  fettled  near  it.  This  original  being  forgot  in 
length  of  time,  the  Greeks  explained  it  \>y  inh(,Jpitable, 
which  the  word  Axenos  literally  lignifics  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  they  came  to  conlider  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  coafls  as  more  civilized  and  hofpitable,  they 
changed  the  name  into  Euxinus,  which  it  flill  retains. 

EWE,  the  Englifli  name  of  a  female  fhcep.  See 
Ovis. 

EWERY,  in  the  Britill}  cuftoms,  an  ofHce  in  the 
king's  houdiold,  to  which  belongs  the  care  of  the  table 
linen,  of  laying  the  cloth,  and  ferving  up  water  in  fil- 
ver  ewers  after  dinner. 

EX,  a  river  that  rifes  in  a  barren  traaof  land,  cal- 
led Exmore,  in  Somerfetlhire  ;  and  after  being  jaineJ 
by  feveral  little  llreams,  runs  by  Tiverton,  where  there 
is  a  flone  bridge  over  the  river.  About  nine  miles  he- 
low  Tiverton,  it  is  joined  by  a  pretty  large  flream  cal- 
led the  CoUvihion  ;  and  about  two  milts  lower,  by  a- 
nother  dream  formed  by  the  junftion  of  the  Hortoii 
and  Credy.  With  thefe  additions  it  wafiies  the  walls 
of  Exeter.  At  Topfliam,  above  four  miles  below  Ex- 
eter, i;  receives  another  confiJerable  addition  to  its 
dream;  two  miles  farther,  it  is  joined  by  the  Ken  ; 
and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Exmouth,  after  a  courfe  of 
about  40  miles.  Ships  of  great  burden  go  up  to 
Toplham,  from  whence  vefTels  of  150  tons  are  convey, 
ed  to  the  quay  at  Exeter,  by  mean?  of  an  ariihcial  ca- 
nal. The  Ex  is  navigable  for  veJels  of  confiderablc 
burden  to  Topfliam.  The  palEige,  however,  at  the 
ruoutli  of  the  river,  is  but  narrow,  having  rocks  on  the 
f  ad-lide  and  broad  lands  on  the  wed  ;  nor  is  the  water 
on  the  bar  more  than  lix  or  fcven  feet  deep  at  low  wa- 
ter, but  the  tide  rifes  14  or  i  j  {en,  fo  that  it  is  deep 
enough  at  highwatcr.  When  Qiips  are  within  the 
1"  2  bar. 
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T.r.  officio   bar,  t'.icy  may  rule  afloat  at   a   pUce   called  Starcrofs, 
II  about  a  mile  and  an  hjlt  from  the  river's  month  ;    but 

Exaltation,  thofc  that  go  to  Toplham  lie  aground  on  the  ooze  at 
"        low  waier. 

EX  oFKicio,  among  lawyers,  fignihes  the  power 
aperfonhas,  by  virtue  af  his  office,  to  do  certain  acts 
without  being  applied  to.  Thus  a  juftice  of  peace 
may  ex  offid',,  at  his  difcretion,  take  furety  of  the 
peace,  without  co*npUint  made  by  any  perlon  what- 
ibever. 

There  was  formerly  an  oath  £.v  pjpcio,  whereby  a 
fiippofed  offender  was  compelled  in  the  ccclcfiallical 
court  to  confcfs,  acciife,  or  clear  himfclf  of  a  crime  ; 
but  this  law  is  repealed. 

Ex  p eft  Faflo,  in  law,  fomething  dons  after  ano- 
ther :  thus  an  eflate  granted  may  be  good  by  matter 
ex  poft  faclo,  that  was  not  fo  at  firfl,  as  in  cafe  of  elec- 
tion. 

EXACERQATiON.     See  Paroxysm. 
EXACTION,  in  law,  a  wrong  dtine  by  an  officer, 
or  a  perfon  in  pretended  authority,  in  raking  a  reward 
or  fee  that  is  not  allowed  by  law. 

A  perfon  guilty  of  cxacHion  may  be  fined  and  im- 
prifoned.     It  is  often  confounded  with  Extortion. 

EXACUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  teirandrii  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  20th  order, 
Rotacei^.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllnus ;  the  corolla 
<iuadrifid,  wiih  the  tube  globular;  the  capfulc  two- 
furrowed,  bilocular,  polyfpcrmou.s,  and  opening  at 
the  lop. 

EXjERESIS,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  the  cx- 
trailing  or  taking  away  fometliing  that  is  hurtful  to 
the  human  body. 

EXAGGERATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind  of  hy- 
perbole, whereby  things  are  augmented  or  amplified, 
by  faying  more  than  the  truth,  either  as  to  good  or 
bad. 

Exaggeration,  in  painting,  a  method  by  which 
the  artiit,  in  reprefeniing  things,  changes  them  too 
much,  or  makes  them  too  flrong,  either  in  rclped  of 
the  dcfign  or  colouring.  It  differs  from  carkiitiiring, 
ill  that  the  latter  perverts  or  gives  a  turn  to  the  fea- 
tures of  a  face,  &c.  whicli  they  had  not ;  whereas  ex- 
aggeration only  heightens  or  improves  what  they  had. 
EXALTATION,  or  Elevation,  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  a  figurative  ftnfe  for  the  railing  or  advancing  a 
perfon  to  fome  ccclcliaftical  dignity  ;  and  particularly 
to  the  papacy. 

Exaltation  of  the  Crofs,  is  a  feaft  of  the  Romifh 
church,  held  on  the  lijth  of  September;  in  memory, 
as  is  generally  fnppofed,  of  this,  that  the  emperor  He- 
raclius  brought  back  the  true  crols  of  Jcfus  Chrift  on 
his  flioiilders,  to  the  place  on  mount  Calvary,  from 
which  it  had  been  carried  away  14  years  before  by 
ColVoes  king  of  Perda,  at  his  taking  of  Jerufalcm,  un- 
der the  reign  of  the  emperor  Pliocas.  The  crofs  was 
delivered  up  by  'i  treaty  of  peace  made  with  Siroe, 
Cofroes's  fon.  The  infliiution  of  this  treaty  is  com- 
monly faid  to  have  been  fignalizcd  by  a  miracle;  in 
that  Hcraclius  could  not  Air  out  of  Jerufalem  with  the 
crofs,  while  he  had  the  imperial  vcftmcnts  on  enrich- 
ed with  gold  and  precious  Hones,  but  bore  it  with  eafc 
in  a  common  drefs. 

But  long  before  the  empire  of  Heraclius,  there  had 


been  a  feaft  of  the  fame  denomination  obferved  both  Kxaltation 
ill  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  on  occaliuii  of  what  II 

our  Saviour  faid  in  St  John  xii.  32.  ^nd  1,  if  I  be  ex-  Example, 
alted,  or  l';ft:d  tip,  -111111  draw  all  wen  utito  711c,  And  a- 
gain,  in  ch.  viii.  vcr.  2S.  When  you  have  exalted,  or 
iijted iip,th:Sr'!icfI\la>i,theiiJI)tillye  kiioivthat  1  a7u  he. 
The  fcaft;  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  built  by 
Conllantine  was  held,  lays  Nicephorus,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  the  day  on  which  the  temple  had  been  con- 
fecrated,  in  the  year  3:5  ;  and  this  feall  was  alio  called 
the  exallatio'i  of  th;  crofs,  becaufc  it  was  a  ceremony 
therein,  for  the  biiliop  of  Jerufalem  to  alcend  a  high 
place  built  by  Conftantine  tor  that  purpofc,  in  manner 
of  a  pulpit,  called  by  the  Greeks  tne  fucred  inyfteriei 
of  Cod,  or  the  holinefi  of  Cod,  and  there  hoilt  up  tli© 
crofs,  for  all  the  people  to  fee  it. 

Exaltation,  in  phyUc,  denotes  the  a6t,  or  ope- 
ration,  of  elevating,  purifying,  fubtilizing,  or  perfefl- 
iiig  any  natural  body,  its  principles  and  pares  ;  alfo 
the  quality  or  difpofition  which  bodies  acquire  by 
fuch  operation.  The  term  exaltation  has  been  pecu- 
liarly aticfled  by  the  cbemifts  and  alchcmills  ,  who, 
imagining  it  to  have  fome  extraordinary  cmphalis,  are 
employing  it  on  every  occafion. 

Exaltation,  in  aftrology,  is  a  dignity  which  a 
planet  acquires  in  certain  ligns  or  parts  of  the  zodiac; 
which  dignity  is  f:ippofrd  to  give  it  an  extraordinary 
virtue,  efficacy  and  infiiiencc.  The  oppofne  fign,  or 
part  of  the  zodiac,  is  called  the  dejedion  of  the  pla- 
net. Thus  the  15th  degree  of  Cancer  is  the  exalta- 
tion of  Jupiter,  according  to  Albumazor,  becaufe  ic 
was  the  afcendant  of  that  planet  at  the  time  of  the 
creation;  that  of  the  lun  is  in  the  191I1  degree  of 
Aries,  and  its  dejcftinn  in  Libra  ;  that  of  ilie  moon 
is  in  Taurus,  &c.  Ptolemy  gives  the  rcalbn  of  ihis  in 
his  lirll  book  de  OiiaJrup. 

EXAMINATION,  an  exaft  or  careful  fearch  or 
inquiry  in  order  to  difcover  the  truth  or  falfchood  of  a 
thing. 

Self-ExAMiSATiON  is  a  point  much  infiftcd  on  by  di- 
vines, and  particularly  the  ancient  fathers,  by  way  of 
preparation  to  repentance.  St  Ignatius  reduces  it  to 
five  points,  viz.  i.  A  returning  thanks  to  God  for 
his  liencfits.  2.  A  begging  of  grace  and  light,  to 
know  and  diftingiiini  our  lins.  3.  A  running  over  all 
our  aflions,  occupations,  thoughts,  and  words,  in  or- 
der to  learn  what  has  been  offenlive  to  God.  4.  A 
begging  of  pardon,  and  conceiving  a  fmcere  forro%r 
for  having  dirplcilcd  him.  And,  5.  Making  a  firm 
refolution  not  to  oficnd  him  any  more  ;  and  taking  the 
neceliary  precautions  to  prefcrve  ourfelves  from  it. 

EXAMINEPiS,  in  chancery,  two  officers  of  that 
court,  who  examine,  upon  oaih,  witnell'cs  produced  in 
caufes  depending  there,  by  either  the  complainant  or 
defendant,  where  the  witnclfes  live  in  London  or  near 
it.  Sometimes  ]>arties  thenifelves,  \--^  particular  order, 
are  examined.  In  the  country,  above  20  miles  from 
London  on  the  parties  joining  in  commilllon,  witncf- 
fes  arc  examined  by  commiffioners,  Icing  iifiially  coun- 
lellors  or  attoriiics  not  concerned  in  ihe  cuife. 

EXAMPLE,  in  a  general  fciife,  denotes  a  copy  or  a 
pattern. 

Example,  in  a  rroral  feiife,  is  either  taken  for  a 
type,  inftaiice,  or  precedent,  for  our  admonition,  that 
we  may  be  cautioned  agaiuft  the  faulis  or  c/imes  which 

others 
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Example  others  iiave  committed,  by  the  bad  confeqiiences  which 
II  have  enftied  from  them  ;  ortxamiilc  is  taken  for  a  pat- 
^crarch.   ^  [era  fur  our  imitation  or  a  model  for  us  to  copy  alter. 

That  examples  have  a  peculiar  povverabove  the  naked 
precept  to  dilpofe  us  to  the  pradice  of  virtue  and  ho- 
linefs,  may  ajipear,  by  confidering,  i.  That  tlicy  mofl 
clearly  exprcis  to  us  the  nature  ot  our  duties  in  their 
fnbjcds  and  fenliWe  clFccTis.  General  precepts  form 
abftraft  ideas  of  virtue  ;  but  in  examples,  virtues  are 
iv.jft  viliblc  in  all  their  circumflanccs.  2.  Precepts 
iiiftrnftiis  in  what  things  are  our  duty  ;  but  examples 
allure  ns  that  they  are  polTible.  When  we  fee  min 
like  ourfclves,  who  arc  united  to  frail  flefli,  and  in  tb.e 
fame  condition  wiili  n.-,  10  command  their  palhons,  to 
overcome  the  moft  glorious  and  glittering  temptations, 
we  are  encouraged  in  our  fpi ritual  warfare.  3.  Ex- 
amples, by  fccrel  and  lively  incentive,  urge  us  to  imi- 
tation. We  are  touched  in  another  manner  by  the 
vihble  practice  of  good  men,  which  reproaches  our  de- 
feds,  and  obliges  ns  to  the  faixie  zeal  wliicb  laws,  tho' 
wife  and  good,  will  not  cffcd. 

The  example  of  our  Saviour  is  moft  proper  to  form 
us  to  holintfs  :  it  being  ablblutely  pcrieft,  and  accom- 
modated to  ourprcfent  Hate.  There  is  no  exainple  of 
a  mere  man  that  is  to  be  followed  without  limitation  : 
But  the  example  ofChrift  is  abfolutely  perftd  ;  his 
converfation  was  a  living  law:  "  He  was  holy,  harm- 
lefs,  undefiled,  and  feparate  from  iinners." 

Example,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  an  imperfccl  kind 
of  induflion  or  argumentation  ;  whereby  it  is  proved, 
that  a  thing  which  happened  on  fome  other  occafion 
will  happen  again  on  the  prcfeni  one,  from  the  liir.ili- 
tudc  of  the  cafes.  As,  "  The  war  of  tlie  Thcbans, 
again!!  their  neighbours  the  Phocians,  was  ruinous; 
confcqncnily,  that  of  the  Athenians  againll  their 
licishbours,  will  likewife  be  fatal." 

EXANTHEMA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  any 
kind  of  cillorefcence  or  eruption,  as  the  mealies,  pur- 
ple fpots  in  the  pb.gne,  or  malignant  fevers,  &c. 

EXARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given,  by 
the  emperors  of  the  caft,  to  certain  officers  fent  into 
Italy,  in  quality  of  vicars,  or  rather  prelects,  to  de- 
fend tlijt  part  of  Italy  which  was  yet  under  their  o- 
bediencc  ;  particularly  the  ciry  of  Ravenna  againll 
the  Lomh-irds,  who  had  made  themfeives  mailers  of 
ihegrcatefl  part   of  the  refl. 

The  relidence  of  the  exarch  was  at  Ravenna  ;  whicll 
city,  with  that  of  Rome,  were  all  that  was  left  the 
emperors.  The  tirfi  exarch  was  the  patrician  Boetius, 
famous  for  liis  treaiife,  De  Coiifolatione  Philofophix  ; 
appointed  in  568  by  the  younger  Jallin.  The  ex- 
archs fublifled  about  185  years,  ami  ended  in  Euty- 
chius  ;  under  vvhofe  exarchate  the  city  of  Ravenna 
was  taken  by  the  Lombard  king  Aflnlph'js,  or  Aftol- 
phus. 

The  ernperor  Frederic  created  Heraclius,  archbiflinp 
of  Lyons,  a  dcfcendant  of  the  illuflrious  houfe  eif 
Moatboiliicr,  exarch  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy J  a  dignity  till  that  time  unknov.n  any  where 
but  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  city   of  Piavcnna. 

Kointr,  Philo,  and  other  ancient  auihors,  give  like- 
wife  ihe  name  exarcins  to  ihe  choragus  or  mailer  of 
the  fingers,  in  the  ancient  cbcrufes,  or  him  who  fung 
fir  ft  :  the  word  a  f^a  or  ttf^tifjixi  fignifyiiig  equally  io 
i.^£i/i,  and/o  cornuiand. 
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ExARcmtj  aDioccfe  viiii,  2,VLZ\tx[i\y,   tlie  fdme  with    Exarch 
primate.     This  dignity  was  inferior  to  the  patriarchal,  I . 

yet  greater  than  the  metropolitan.  Exceprioru 

Exarch  alio  denotes  an  officer,  flill  fubfifling  in 
th  e  Greek  church  ;  being  a  kind  of  deputy  or  legate 
a  latere  ot  the  patriarch,  whole  office  it  is  10  vifit  the 
provinces  allotted  him,,  in  order  to  inform  himftif  of 
the  lives  and  manners  ot  the  clergy  ;  take  cognizance 
of  eccleliallical  caufes  ;  the  m.anncr  of  celebrating  di- 
vine fcrvice  ;  the  adminiftration  of  the  facraiiKnis, 
p;iriicularly  confcllion  ;  the  obfcrvance  of  the  canons  ; 
mouafiic  difcipline;  affairs  of  marriages,  divorces,  &c  . 
but,  above  all,  to  take  an  account  ot  the  fcveral  reve- 
nues which  the  patriarch  receives  from  fcvcral  chur- 
ches; and  particularly,  as  to  what  regiirds  thecoUcding 
the  fame. 

The  exarch,  after  having  greatly  enriched  himfclf 
ill  his  poll,  frequently  rifes  to  the  patriarchate  itfelf. 

Exarch  is  alio  ufed,  in  the  eallern  church  antiqui- 
ty, for  a  general  or  fuperior  over  feveral  monafleries  ; 
the  fame  that  we  otherwife  call  archimandrite  ;  being 
exempted,  by  the  patriarch  of  Conltantinople,  from 
the  jurifdidion  of  the  bifliops  ;  as  are  now  the  gene- 
rals of  the  Romilh  nionaftic  orders. 

EXAUCTORATIO,  in  the  Roman  military  dif- 
cipline, differed  from  the  miffio,  which  was  a  full  dif- 
charge,  and  took  place  after  they  had  fcived  in  the 
army  20  years  ;  wi'.creas  the  cxaudoratio  was  only  a 
partial  dii'charge  :  they  loft  their  pay  indeed,  but  Ilill 
kept  under  their  colours  or  vexiila,  though  not  under 
the  ii.-jra/a  (or  eagle),  which  was  the  Itandard  of  the 
legion  :  whence,  inltead  oi Legionarii,  they  were  cal- 
led Siibfignani,  and  were  retained  till  they  had  either 
ierved  their  full  time,  or  had  lands  ailigntd  them. 
The  cxaudoratio  took  place  after  they  had  fervcd  17 
years. 

EXCALCEATION,  among  the  Hebrews,  was  a 
particular  law,  whereby  a  widow,  whom  herhufband's 
brother  refufed  to  marry,  had  a  right  to  fiimmon  him 
to  a  court  of  juftice  ;  and,  upon  his  refufal,  might  ex- 
calceatc  him,  that  is,  pull  off  one  of  his  flioes,  and  Ipit 
in  his  face  ;   both   of  them  adions  of  great  ignominy. 

EXCELLENCY,  a  title  anciently  given  to  kings 
and  emperors,  but  now  to  amballadors,  generals,  and 
otiicr  perfoiis  who  are  not  qualified  for  that  of /j/^/;- 
7iefi,  and  yet  are  to  be  elevated  above  the  other  infe- 
rior dignities. 

EXCENTRIC,  in  geometry,  a  term  applied  to 
circles  and  fpheres  which  have  not  the  fame  centre, 
and  confcquently  are  not  parallel  j  in  oppofition  to 
concentric,  where  they  are  parallel,  having  one  com- 
mon centre. 

EXCENTRICITY,  in  aflrononiy,  is  the  di/lance 
ofthe  centre  of  the  orbit  ofaplan-et  from  the  centre 
of  the  fun  ;  that  is  the  diftance  between  the  centre  of 
the  elliplis  and  the  focus  thereof. 

EXCEPTION,  fomething  lefcrved  or  fet  afide, 
and  not  included  in  a  rule. 

It  is  become  proverbial,  that  there  is  no  riile  with- 
out an  exception  ;  intimating  that  it  is  impoffible  te 
comprehend  all  the  particidar  cafes,  under  one  and  the 
fame  maxim.  But  it  is  dangerous  following  the  ex- 
ception preferably  to  the  rule. 

Exception,  in  law,  denotes  a  flop  or  flay  to  au 
adion  ;  and  is  either  dilatory  or  peremptory,  in   pro- 
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Except    cfc.lings  at  common  law;    but  in  chancery  it  is  whu 
II         the  plaintiff  alleges  ^gainfl  the  fiUliciency  of  an  an- 
Ewhangc.    f^ycr,  Sec. 

All  exception  is  no  more  than  the  denial  of  wliat 
is  taken  to  be  goo.l  by  the  other  party,  either  in  point 
of  law  or  pleading.  The  coiinfcl  in  a  caufe  are  to 
lake  all  their  exceptions  to  the  record  at  one  time, 
and  before  the  court  has  delivered  any  opinion  of  it. 

EXCERPT,  in  nutters  of  literature.  See  Ex- 
tract. 

EXCESS,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  any  two  unequal  numbers  or  quanti- 
ties, or  that  which  is  left  after  the  Icfler  is  taken  from 
oroLitofthc   greater. 

EXCHANGE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  contrafl  or 
agreement,  whereby  one  thing  is  given  or  exchanged 
for  another. 

Exchange,  in  commerce,  is  the  receiving  or  paying 
of  money  in  one  country  for  the  like  fum  in  another, 
by  means  of  bills  of  exchange. 

The  fccurity  which  merchants  commonly  take  from 
one  another  when  they  circulate  their  bufiuefs,  is  a  bill 
of  exchange,  or  a  note  of  hand  :  tbefc  are  looked  up- 
on as  payment.     See  Bill,  and  Mcrcar.tile  Laws. 

The  punftuality  of  acquitting  thefc  obligations  is  ef- 
fcntial  to  commerce  ;  ;ind  no  fooner  is  a  merchant's 
accepted  bill  protelled,  than  he  is  conlidered  as  a  bank- 
rupt. For  this  reafon,  the  laws  of  moll  nations  have 
given  very  extraordinary  privileges  to  bills  of  exchange. 
The  lecurny  of  trade  is  elfential  to  every  fociety  ;  and 
■were  the  claims  of  merchants  to  linger  under  tlie  for- 
inalitics  of  courts  of  law  when  liquidated  by  bills  of 
exchange,  faith,  confidence,  and  punctuality,  would 
quickly  difappear,  and  the  great  engine  of  commerce 
would  be  totally  deftroyed. 

A  regular  bill  of  exchange  is  a  mercantile  contratT:, 
in  which  four  perfons  are  concerned,  viz.  i.  The 
(irawer,  who  receives  the  value  :  2.  His  debtor,  in  a 
diftant  place,  upon  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  who 
muft  accept  and  pay  it ;  p.  Theperionwho  gives  va- 
lue for  the  bill,  towhofe  order  it  is  to  be  paid  :  and, 
4.  The  perfon  to  whom  it  is  ordered  to  be  paid,  credi- 
tor to  the  third. 

By  this  operation,  reciprocal  debts,  due  in  two  di- 
ftant  parts,  are  paid  by  a  fort  of  transfer,  or  permuta- 
tion of  debtors  and  creditors. 

(A)  iu  London  is  creditor  to  (B)  in  Paris,  value 
100  1.  (C)  again  in  London  is  debtor  to(D)  in  Paris 
for  a  like  fum.  By  the  operaiion  of  the  bill  of  ex- 
change, the  London  creditor  is  paid  by  the  London 
debtor  ;  and  the  Paris  creditor  is  paid  by  the  Paris 
debtor;  confequently,  the  two  debts  are  paid,  and  no 
money  is  fcnt  from  London  to  Paris  nor  from  Paris 
to  London. 

In  this  example,  (.A)  is  the  drawer,  (B)  is  the  ac- 
cepter, (C)  is  the  pnrcliafcr  of  the  bill,  and  (D)  re- 
ceives the  money.  Two  perfons  here  receive  the  mo. 
iiey,  (A)  and  (D)  ;  and  two  pay  the  money,  (B)  and 
(C)  ;  which  is  jufl:  what  muit  be  done  when  two 
dcb;ors  and  two  creditors  clear  accounts. 

This  is  the  plain  principle  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 
From  \Fhich  it  appears,  that  reciprocal  and  equal  debts 
only  can  be  acquitted  by  them. 

When  it  therefore  happens,  that  the  reciprocal  debts 
of  London  and  Paris  (to  ufe  the  fame  example)   arc 


not  equal,  there  arifes  a  balance  on  one  fide.  Suppofc  Fxthangi!. 

London  to  owe  Paris  a  balance,  value  100  1.     How  can   ' v — -" 

this  be  paid  ?  Anfwer,  It  may  cither  be  done   with  or 
without  the  intervention  of  a  bill. 

With  a  bill,  if  an  exchanger,  finding  a  demand  for 
a  bill  upon  Paris  tor  the  value  of  100  1.  when  Paris 
owes  no  more  to  London,  fends  lool.  to  his  correfpon- 
dent  at  Paris  in  coin,  at  the  expenfe  (fuppofe)  of  i  1. 
and  then,  having  become  creditor  on  Paris,  he  can 
give  a  bill  for  the  value  of  tool,  upon  his  being  repaid 
his  expenfe,  and  paid  for  his  rifk  and  trouble. 

Or  it  may  be  paid  without  a  bill,  if  the  London 
debtor  fends  thecoin  hinifelf  to  his  Paris  creditor,  with- 
out employing  an  exchanger. 

This  lart  example  (liovvs  of  what  little  ufe  bills  are  in 
the  payment  of  balances.  As  far  as  the  debts  are  equal, 
nothing  can  be  more  ufeful  thaiibills  of  exchange  ;  but 
the  more  they  are  ufeful  in  this  eafy  way  of  bufniefs,  the 
lels  profit  there  is  to  any  perfon  to  make  a  trade  of  ex- 
change, when  he  is  not  hinifelf  concerned  either  as 
debtor  or  creditor. 

When  merchants  have  occafion  to  draw  and  remit 
bills  for  the  liquidation  of  their  own  debts,  aftivc  and 
pallive,  in  dillant  parts,  they  meet  upon'Changc  ;  where 
to  purfue  the  former  example,  the  creditors  upon  Paris, 
when  they  want  money  for  bills,  look  out  for  thofe  who 
are  debtors  to  it.  The  debtors  to  Paris  again,  when 
they  want  bills  for  money,  fcek  for  thofe  who  are  cre- 
ditors upon  it. 

This  market  is  conflantly  attended  by  brokers,  who 
relieve  the  merchant  of  the  trouble  of  fearching  for 
thofe  be  wants.  To  the  broker  t  very  one  communi- 
cates bis  wants,  fo  far  as  he  finds  it  prudent ;  and  by 
going  about  among  all  the  merchants,  the  bioker  dif- 
covers  the  fide  upon  which  the  greater  demand  lies, 
for  money  or  for  bills. 

He  who  is  the  demandcr  in  any  bargain,  has  con- 
flantly the  difadvantage  in  dealing  with  him  of  whom 
he  demands.  This  is  no  where  lo  much  the  cafe  as  in 
exchange,  and  renders  fecrecy  very  efieutial  to  indivi- 
duals among  the  merchants.  If  the  London  merrhants 
want  to  pay  their  debts  to  Paris,  when  there  is  a  ba- 
lance agaiuif  London,  it  is  their  intereil  to  conceal 
their  debts,  and  efpeciallv  the  ncccffity  they  may  be 
under  to  pay  them  ;  from  the  fear  that  thofe  who  arc 
creditors  upon  Paris  would  demand  too  high  a  price 
for  the  exchange  over  and  above  par. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  are  creditors  upon 
Paris,  when  Paris  owes  a  balance  to  London,  are  as 
careful  in  concealing  what  is  owing  to  them  by  Paris, 
from  the  fear  that  thofe  who  are  ddtorsto  Paris  would 
avail  themfelvesof  the  competition  among  ihcPariscre- 
ditors,  in  order  to  obtain  bills  for  their  money,  below 
the  value  of  them,  when  ai  par.  A  creditor  upon  Pa- 
ris, who  is  greatly  prclfed  for  money  at  London,  will 
willingly  abate  fomething  of  his  debt,  in  order  to  get 
one  who  will  give  liim  money  for  it. 

From  the  operation  carried  on  among  merchants  up- 
on'Change,  we  may  difcovcr  the  confcquence  of  their 
feparate  and  jarring  interefls.  They  are  conflantly  in- 
tcrefted  in  the  Hate  of  the  balance.  Thofe  who  are 
creditors  on  Paris,  fear  the  balance  due  to  London  ; 
thofe  who  are  debtors  to  Paris,  dread  a  balance  due 
to  Paris.  The  interefl  of  the  firfl;  is  to  dillemble  v.'hat 
they  fear;  that  of  the  laft,  to  exaggerate  what    they 

wifh 
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UichaDge.  Willi.  The  brokers  are  thore  who  determine  ihe  courfe 

' ^ 'of  the  day;   and   the  inoit   intelligent  merchants  are 

thofe  who  dil'patch   their  biifuiels  before  the  faft   is 
known. 

Now,  how  is  trade  in  general  intercfled  in  the  qnef- 
tion,  Who  (hall  outwit,  and  who  Ihall  be  outwitted, 
in  this  complicated  operation  of  exchange  among  mer- 
chants ? 

The  intcreflof  trade  and  of  the  nation  is  principal- 
ly concerned  in  the  proper  method  of  paying  and  re- 
ceiving the  balances.  It  is  alio  concerned  in  prcfcrv- 
ing  a  juft  cqnality  of  profit  and  lofs  among  all  the 
merchants,  relative  to  the  real  Hate  of  the  balance. 
Unequal  competition  among  men  engaged  in  the  fame 
purfiiit,  conltantly  draws  along  with  it  bad  confequen- 
ces  to  the  general  nndertaking  ;  and  fccrecy  in  trade 
will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  he  much  more  ufe- 
ful  to  merchants  in  their  private  capacity,  than  to  the 
trade  they  are  carrying  on. 

Merchants  endeavotir  to  fimplify  their  bufmefs  ss 
much  as  poffible  ;  and  commit  to  brokers  many  opera- 
tions which  require  no  peculiar  talents  to  execute.  This 
of  exchange  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  is  hardly  pof- 
liblc  for  a  inerdiant  to  carry  on  ths  bufmefs  of  his  bills, 
without  their  affiftance,  upon  many  occafions.  When 
merchants  come  upon  'Change,  they  are  fo  full  of  fear 
and  jcaloufies,  that  they  will  not  open  themfelvcs  to  one 
another,  lelf  they  fcould  difcover  what  they  want  to 
conceal.  The  broker  is  a  confidential  man,  in  feme  de- 
gree, between  parties,  and  brings  thein  together. 

Befides  the  merchants  who  circulate  among  theni- 
lelves  their  reciprocal  debts  and  credits  arifing  from 
their  importation  and  exportation  of  goods,  there  is  an- 
other fet  of  merchants  who  deal  in  exchange  ;  which 
is  the  importation  and  exportation  of  money  and  bills. 
Were  there  never  any  balance  on  the  trade  of  na- 
tions, exchangers  and  brokers  would  find  little  employ- 
ment :  reciprocal  and  equal  debts  would  eafily  be  tranf- 
adled  openly  between  the  parties  themfelvcs.  No  man 
feigns  and  dilTemblcs,  except  when  he  thinks  he  has  an 
intcrefi  in  fo  doing. 

But  when  balances  come  to  be  paid,  exchange  be- 
comes intricate  ;  and  merchants  are  fo  much  employed 
in  particular  branches  of  bufmefs,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  liquidation  of  their  debts  to  a  particular  fet 
of  men,  who  make  it  turn  out  to  the  bcfl  advantage  to 
themfelvcs. 


Whenever  a  balance  is  to  be  paid,  that  paynicut  cofts,  rxcliargc. 
as  we  have  feen,  an  additional  expence  to  thofe  of  the  "— v^— 
place  who  owe  it,  over  and  above  the  value  of  tlie  debt. 

If,  therefore,  this  expence  be  a  lofs  to  the  trading 
man,  he  mufi  either  be  repaid  this  lofs  by  thofe  whom 
he  ferves,  that  is,  by  tlie  nation  ;  or  the  trade  he  car- 
ries on  will  become  lefs  profitable. 

Every  one  will  agree,  that  the  expence  of  high  ex- 
change upon  paying  a  balance  is  a  lofs  to  a  people, 
no  way  to  be  compcnfaied  by  the  advantages  they  reap 
from  enriching  the  few  individuals  among  them  who 
gain  by  contriving  methods  to  pay  it  off;  and  if  an  ar- 
g.iment  is  neccffary  to  prove  this  propofnion,  it  may 
be  drawn  from  this  principle,  viz.  whatever  renders  the 
profit  upon  trade  precarious  or  uncertain,  is  a  lofs  to 
trade  in  general :  this  lofs  is  the  confequence  of  high 
exchange  ;  and  although  a  profit  does  lefult  from  it 
upon  one  branch  of  trade,  the  exchange-bufinefs,  yet 
that  cannot  compenfate  the  lofs  upon  every  other. 

We  may,  therefore,  here  repeat  what  we  luve  faid 
above,  that  the  more  difhculty  is  found  in  paying  a  ba- 
lance, the  greater  is  the  lofs  to  a  nation. 

The  Courfe  of  Exchange. 

The  courfe  of  exchange  is  the  current  price  betwixt 
two  places,  which  is  always  fluftuaiing  and  unfcttled, 
being  fometimes  above  and  fomctiines  below  par  ac- 
cording to  the  circumflanccs  of  trade. 

When  the  courfe  of  exchange  rifes  above  par,  the 
country  where  it  rifes  may  conclude  for  certain,  thai 
the  balance  of  trade  runs  againfl  them.  The  truth  of 
this  will  appear,  if  we  fuppofe  Britain  to  import  from 
any  foreign  place  goods  to  the  value  of  ioo,oool.  at 
par,  and  export  only  to  the  value  of  So,oool.  In  this 
cafe,  bills  on  the  faid  foreign  place  will  be  fcarce  in 
Britain,  and  confequently  will  rife  in  value  ;  and  after 
the  8o,oool.  is  paid,  bills  mufl  be  procured  from  other 
places  at  a  high  rate  to  pay  the  remainder,  fo  that  per- 
haps i20,cool.  may  be  paid  for  bills  to  difcharge  a  debt 

of   lOOjOOol. 

Though  the  courfe  of  exchange  be  in  a  perpetual 
flux,  and  rifes  or  falls  according  to  the  circumflances  of 
trade  j  yet  the  exchanges  of  London,  Holland,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Venice,  in  a  great  meafure  regulate  thofe 
of  all  other  places  in  Europe. 


I.  Exchange  "with  Holland. 
MONEY-TABLE. 


8  Pennings,  or  2  duytes, 

2  Groats,  or  16  pennings, 

6  Stivers,  or  12  pence, 
20  Schillings, 
20  Stivers,  or  40  pence, 

6  Guilders,  or  florins, 
2;  Guilders,  or  florins. 

In  Holland  there  are  two  forts  of  money,  bank  and 
current.  The  bank  is  reckoned  good  fecuriiy  ;  de- 
mands on  the  bank  are  readily  anfwered  ;  and  hence 
bank  money  is  generally  rated  from  3  to  6  per  cent. 

2 


/.    d. 

o     o  54 
=    o     1.09 


Par  hi  Sierlhig. 
I  groat  or  penny  :: 
I  fliver 

I  fchilling  =:     o     6.56 

i  I  pound  Flemifli  =  10  li.iS 
I  gilder  or  florin  =  i  9.86 
I  pound  Flemifli  =  10  11. 18 
I  rix  dollar  =     4     6.66 

better  than  the  current.     The  difference  between  the 
bank  and  current  money  is  called  the  agio. 

Bills  on  Holland  are  always  drawn  in  bank-money; 
and  if  accounts  be  fent  over  from  Holland  to  Britain  in 

current. 
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Exchange,  current  money,  tlicBririfli merchant  pays  thefe accounts 
'"^ '  by  bills,  and  in  this  cafe  has  the  benefit  of  the  agio. 

Pros.  I.  To  rsdua  b.vik-monty  to  current  money. 

RuiK.  As  ICO  ro  loo+agio,  fo  the  given  guilders 
10  the  anfwer. 

ExAMT.  What  will  22iogHilJers  in  bank-money  a- 
moiini  to  in  HollanJ  currency,  the  agio  being  y^far  cent? 
Guild, 
As  100  :  lo:?:.  ::  2210 
S         8  825 


800     825      11050 
4420 
17680 


-Cudd. 

8|oo)i8232|jo(2279 
16 .  .  .iO 


fl.    pen. 
I      4. cur. 


22    io|oo( 
i6     8 

63     2 
56  16 

72  32 
72  32 

Or,  by  pradice, 
50)2210 

44.2  ZZ  2  per  cent. 

22.1  z^   \  per  cent. 

l-li>2'i  z:z.   'i  per  cent. 


2279.0625 
If  the  agio  only  be  required,  make  the  agio  the 
middle  term,  thus: 

Cuil.   ft.  pen. 
As  100  :  3;   :  :  2210  :  69     I     4 agio.     Or,  work 
by  praftice,  as  above. 

Prob.  II.  To  reduce  current  money  to  bank-money. 

Rule.  As  loo+agio  to  ico,  fo  the  given  guilders 
CO  the  anfwer. 

Example.  What  will  2279  guilders  i  /liver  4  pen- 
nings,  Holland  currency,  amount  to  in  bank-money, 
the  aigo  being  31  per  cent  ? 

Guild.     Guild.     Guild,  ft. 


As  103^ 
8 


825 
20 


100  : 
8 

800 


2279   I 
20 


pen. 
4 


16500 
i6 

990 
165 

8)2641000 

3)33 
II 


45S8i 
16 

273490 
45581 

729300 
800 


8)5834401000 

3)72930  Cz/Z/a'. 
11)24310(2210  bank. 


In  Amderdam,  Rotterdam,  Middleburgh,  &c.  books  Erdiinget 
and  accounts  are  kept  by  fonie  in  guilders  (livers  and  ^— ^/^— ^ 
pennings,  and  by  others  in  pounds  Ihillings  and  pence 
Flemilh. 

Britain  gives  il.  Sterling  for  an  uncertain  number 
cffhillings  and  pence  Fleniilh.  The  par  is  il.  Ster- 
ling for  36.59s.  Flcmifli ;  that  is  1  1.  16  s.  7.08  d. 
Flemifli. 

When  the  Flemlfli  rate  rifesabovepar  ;  Britaingains 
and  Holland  lofes  by  the  exchange,  and  viccverfa. 

Sterling  money  is  changed  into  Flemifli,   by  faying. 

As  1 1.  Sterling  to  the  given  rate, 

So  is  the  given  Sterling  to  the  Flemifli  fought. 

Or,  the  Flemilh  money  may  be  call  up  by  pradice. 

Dutch  money,  whether  pounds,  fliilliugs,  pence  Fie- 
Hiifli,  or  guilders,  flivers,  pennings,  may  be  ahanged 
into  Sterling,  by  faying, 

As  llie  given  rate  to  I  1.  Sterling, 

So  the  given  Dutch  to  tlie  Sterling  fought. 

Example,  i.  A  merchant  in  Britain  draws  on  Am- 
fterdam  for  782  1.  Sterling  :  How  many  pounds  Fle- 
mifli, and  how  many  guilders,  will  that  amount  to,  ex- 
change at  34s.  8d.  per  pound  Sterling  ? 

Decimally. 
L.     J.  d.         L.  L.      s.  L. 


If  I  :  34 

12 

416 

782 

832 
332S 
2912 

12)325312 


78: 


■d. 
2|0)    2710I9   4 


L.  1355  9  j^Ftem. 

By  practice. 
L.     s. 


:  782 


2;o)27io|9.3 


los.zz; 

4s.z=:^ 
8d.=  i 


d. 


782 

391 
156  8 

26  I  4 


Or  thus 


14s.  =t', 

8d.=:' 


s.  d. 
782 
547  8 
26  I   4 


1355  5  t,Fl. 
1355  9  4^^- 
Multiply  the  Flemifli  pounds  and  fliillings  by  6,  and 
the  produijt  will  be  guilders  and  flivers  ;  and  if  there 
be  any  pence,  multiply  them  by  8  for  pennings  ;  or, 
divide  the  Flemifli  pence  by  40,  and  the  quot  will  be 
guilders,  and  the  half  of  the  remainder,  if  tjicre  beany, 
will  be  ftivers,  and  one  penny  odd  will  be  half  a  ftiver, 
or  8  pennings,  as  follows  : 

L.     :.  d. 
1355  9   4  Flem.  pence. 

6  4|o)3253i|2(32rifw. 


Guild. 8 1  ^2   ibftiv.  Guild.  8132   16  ftiv. 

2.  Change  591  1.  js.  Flemifli  into  Sterling  money, 
exchange  at  37s.  6d.  Flemifli /<,-/•  1.  Sterling. 
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Exchange. 


Flint.    SU 


If 


L. 
I 


Flem. 
L.       s, 

20 


5)7J 

4)  I J 

3 


L. 

Anf.  31 J 


8  Stcr. 


II02J 

2 

5)23650 
5)  4730 
3)       946 

3I5t 


5)t. 
If  1.875 


Decimally. 
L.       5)  L. 
I   ::   591-25 


S) 
S) 


.27J 
,075 
.015 


5)118.25 
5)   23.65 
•015)     4-73(3i3-3 
4J 

15 

80 
75 
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The  agio   at  Hamburgh  runs  between  20  and  40  Exchange. 
percerit.     All  bills  are  paid  in  bank-money.  '*"    w  '  '■ 

Hamburgh  exchanges  with  Britain  by  giving  an  un- 
certain number  of  fchillings  and  groots  Flerailh  for  the 
pound  Sterling.  The  groot  or  penny  Flemifti  here,  as 
alfo  at  Antwerp,  is  worth  {J  of  a  penny  Sterling  ;  and 
fo  fomething  better  than  in  Holland,  where  it  is  only 
-,V\d.  Sterling.  Flemijh. 

6  Phennings       1  ("    i  groot  or  penny 

6  Schilling-lubs  j     i  fchilling 

1  Schilliug-lub    >  make  \    2  pence  or  groots 
I  Mark  j  |  32  pence  or  groots 

7i Marks  J  (_   i  pound. 

The  par  with  Hamburgh,  and  alfo  with  Antwerp, 
is  35s.  6jd.  Flerailh  for  1 1.  Sterling. 

Examples,  i.  How  many  marks  muA  be  received 
at  Hamburgh  for  303  1.  Sterling,  cxdiange  at  35s.  3  d. 
Flcmilli  per  1.  Sterling  ? 


32)126900(3965  10 
96--- 


50 
45 


Holland  exchanges  with  other  nations  as  follows, 
viz.  with 

Flem.  d. 
Hamburgh,  on  the  dollar,  =:    665. 


=     54 
=  I09t 
=    50 
=     93 

=   lOO 

=  100 
=  120 

=  136 
=  102 

~     94^ 


France,  on  the  crown, 

Spain,  on  the  ducat, 

Portugal,  on  the  crnfade, 

Venice,  on  the  ducat, 

Genoa,  on  the  pezzo, 

Leghorn,  on  the  piaftre, 

Florence,  on  the  crown, 

Naples,  on  the  ducat 

Rou)c,  on  the  crown, 

Milan,  on  the  ducat, 

Bologna,  on  the  dollar. 
Exchange  between  Britain  and  Antwerp,  as  alfo  the 
Aullriau  Netherlands,  is  negociated  the  fame  way  as 
with  Holland  ;  only  the  par  is  fomewhai  different,  as 
will  be  defcribed  in  article  2d,  following. 

II,  Exchange  luith  Hamburgh. 

Mo  NEY-TABLE. 

Far  in  Stirling, 

12  Phennings  "j        ("  i  fchiUing-lub 
16  Sthillir.,  -lubs  u   )  i  mark 

2  Marks  f  "^  ^  I  dollar 

3  Nhrks  I  5    I  I  rixdollar 
6i  Marks  J        \_  1  ducat 

B.,.nks  and   accounts  are  kept  at  the  bank,  and  by 
mo't  fjcoplc  in  the  city,   in  marks,  fchilling-lubs,   and 
phciuungs ;  but  fomeke.'p  them  in  pounds,  fchiiljngs, 
and  gro.)i5  Flemiili. 
Vol.  WIL 


d. 

Is 

6 

o 

6 

44- 


Decimally. 
Flem.  s.  Marks.  Flem 


If  20 

4 


Marks  in  1 1.  Sterling 


Marks  in  300 1.  Sterling 


s. 

••••  35.25 

::   35.25 

1-5 

17625 
3525 

4)52.875 

13.21875 

300 

3965.62500 
16 


3750 
625 


Schilling-lubs  jo.ooo 

G  2.  How 
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Eichange:       2.  How  much  Sterling  money  will  a  bill  of  396J 

■' *■ '  rnark  10  fchilling-lubs  amount  to,  exchange  at  3  js,  3d. 

Flemilh/i-r pound  Sterling? 

f/.s.     fl.      L.St.     Mis.    fch. 
If  3J     3    :    t    ::     396J     10 
12  32     2 


423 


7930 
118  9  7 


:od. 


423)126900(3001.  (ler. 
1269 
Decimally. 
4  :  1. 5  ;:   35-2^ 


1762s 

222J 


4)52.875(i3'2i87; 
13.21875)3965.62500(3001.  Iter. 
3965625 

III.  Exchange  with  France. 

Money-table. 

Par  in  Ster.       s.  d. 
12  DenicrsT  f  i  fol  =0  o\\ 

20  Sols         >  make  -^  i  livre         =  o  91 
3  Livres    j  (^  i  crown       =  a  5, 

At  Paris,  Rouen,  Lyons,  &c.  books  and  accounts 
are  kept  in  livres,  Ibis,  and  deniers  ;  and  the  exchange 
with  Britain  is  on  the  crown,  or  ecu,  of  3  livres,  or  60 
fols  Tournois.  Britain  gives  for  the  crown  an  uncer- 
tain number  of  pence  commonly  between  30  and  34, 
the  par,  as  mentioned  above,  being  29id, 

Example,  i.  What  flerling  money  mull  be  paid  in 
London  to  receive  in  Paris  1978  crowns  25  fols,  ex- 
change at  3i|d.  per  crown  ? 


Soli. 

d. 

Cr.       fols 

If  63  : 

3i|    : 

:    1973     25 

60 

'3 

118705 

253 

356X15 

593525 

237410 

610)300323615  Rem. 

8)500539    ^3 

12)62567     ir 

2b)J2i|3     13 

L.260  13   II|   Anf, 

By  Praaice. 

Cr.     Sots. 

1978     25,  at  3x1 

d. 

30  =  k 

247     5     0 

ik=i. 

12     7     3 

■5  —  11 

I     0     7i 

Sols  20  =  ^ 

0     0  104 

5  =  i 

002^ 

360  13  11; 


If  you  work  decimally,  fay,  KxcliangSi 

Cr.     d.  Ster.         Cr.  d.  Ster,  " ' 

As  I   :   31.625  ::   1978.416  :  62567.4270S3 
2.  How  many  French  livres  will   L.121  :  18  :  6 
Sterling  amount  to,  exchange  at  32  J  d.  per  crown? 


d. 
If  32^- 


Liv. 

3 

8 
263     — 

24 


L.      s.     d. 
:  121     18     6 
20 

2438 
12 

29262 
24 


1 1 7048 
58524 

Liv.  fols.  den, 

263)702288(2670      5      IX  Anf. 
Rem.  (78=5  fols  11  deniers. 

IV.  Exchange  with  Portugal. 

Money-table. 

Par,  in  Ster.       s.  d.  j. 
I  ree  =00  0.27 

^^^'•"^■imake    f  '  "'^iK     ='  \, 
1000  rces  5  C  I  millree     =  5  7^ 

In  Lilton,  Oporto,  &c.  Ixjoks  and  accounts  are 
generally  kept  in  recs  and  millrees  ;  and  the  millrees 
are  diftinguilhed  from  the  rees  by  a  mark  fet  between 
them  thus,  485  -v  372  ;  that  is,  485  millrees  and  37J 
rees. 

Britain,  as  well  as  other  nations,  exchanges  with 
Portugal  on  the  millree  ;  the  par,  as  in  tlie  table,  be- 
ing 671  Sterling.  The  courfe  with  Britain  runs  from 
63d.  to 68d.  Sterling /fr  millree. 

Example,  x.  How  much  Sterling  money  will  pay 
a  bill  of  827  *  x6o  rees,  exchange  at  63|d.  Sterling 
/>?r  millree? 

Rees.       d.  Rees. 

If  1000  :   63^    ::  827.160 

8  507 


8000 


507         579012 
413580 


•  Rem. 
8o®o)4i9370.i2o     2 

12)  52421     —  5d- 


20)     4368     —  8s. 


60  =  1 
3  =  iV 


L.218  8  51 

By  Praaice. 
Rees. 
827.160,  at  63^d. 


AnJ. 


206.790 

10.3395 
.861625 

.430S125 

2x8.4219375 


Tie 
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Eacfcange.       The  rees  being  thoufandth-parts  of  the  millrees,  are  d.  Piaft^    L.     s. 
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'  annexed  to  the  integer,  and  the  operation  proceeds  ex-      If  38|  :  i  :  :  345  18  8/j 


Exchange. 


act!}'  as  in  decimals. 

2.  How  many  rees  of  Portugal  wiM  yool.  Sterling 
amount  to,  exchange  at  5s.  ^\i.  per  raillrec  .' 


20 


d. 

If  64J 

Rees. 
1000  : 
8 

L. 

:  500 
20 

5J7 

8000 

1 0000 
12 

120000 
8000 

Rees. 
517)960000000(1856.866  All/, 

V.  Exchange  ivitA  Spain. 

Money-table. 

Par  in  Stert.  1.  d. 

gy  mervadiesr  C  i  rial  z=.  o      y> 

8  rials  -^  makc-^  i  piarlre  =3      7 

37>   mcrvadies(^  (^  i  diicat  =4  11^ 

In  Madrid,  Bilboa,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Seville,  and  moft 
of  the  principal  places,  books  and  accounts  are  krpl  in 
piartres,  ciUed  alfo  dollars,  rials,  and  mcrvadies  ;  and 
they  exchange  with  Britain  generally  on  the  piaftre, 
and  rometiiiies  on  the  ducat.  The  courfe  runs  from 
35  d.  to  45  d.  Sterling  for  a  piaftre  or  dollar  of  8 
rials. 

ExAMP.  I.  London  imports  from  Cadiz  goods  ro 
the  value  of  2163  pialtr.  s  and  4  rials  :  How  niuch 
Sterling  will  this  amount  to,  exchange  at  38|d.  Ster- 
ling/?rpiaflrc  f 


i. 

Ptaf}. 
2163 

Rials. 

4,  at3i|d 

24  =  V. 

12  =  i 

216 

108 

6 

3 

2  =  1 

18 

0  6 

■3.     _  1 
f  —  T 
■  I   —  / 
■*  —  T 

2 

I 

5  o| 
2  6| 

Rials. 
A  - 


d. 

581  each. 


345 


17 
I 


7.\ 


L.  345     iS     8,'j  ^«/. 

2.  London  remits  to  Cadiz  345I.  i8s.  8_*jd.  How 
much  Spanilh  money  will  this  amount  to^  exchange  at 
38  J  d.  Sterling /If/-  piailie  i 


307 

2 
614 

6918 
12 

83024 
16 

498149 

83024 

614(1328389(2163  piaftres. 

I228--- 


Carr.  up  13283S9 


Piafl.  Rials. 
Anf.  2163     4 


J003 
614 

3898 
36S4 

2149 
1842 

307 
8 


614)  2456(4  rials. 
2456 


VI.  Exchange  •mith  Venice. 
Money-table. 
^^^°^'^'?makei'S'-os 
24    Gros  5  (.  I  ducat=50id.  Sterling. 

The  money  of  Venice  is  of  tlirce  forts,  viz.  two  of 
bank  money,  and  the  picoli  money.  One  of  the  banks 
deals  in  banco  money,  and  the  other  in  banco  current. 
The  bank  money  u  lo per  cent,  better  than  the  banco 
current,  and  the  banco  current  20  per  cent,  better  than 
the  picoii  money.  Exchanges  areal\\ays  negociated 
by  the  ducat  banco,  the  par  being  4s.  2id.  Sterling,  as 
in  the  table. 

Though  the  ducat  be  commonly  divided  into  34 
gros,  yet  bankers  and  negotiators,  for  facility  of  com- 
putation, ufually  divide  it  as  follows,  and  iccp  their 
books  and  accounts  accordingly. 

12  Deniersd'or  7     ,r   5'  f°' '^'''r 

20  Solsd'or        3     '  ^C  '  ducai=:5oid.  Sterling. 

The  courfe  of  exchange  is  from  45d.  to  yyd.  Sicr* 
ling/iT  ducat. 

ExAMP.  J.  How  much  Sterling  money  is  equal  to 
1459  ducats  i8  fols  I  denier,  bank- money  of  Venice, 
exchange  at  52Jd.  Sterling /tr  ducat  i 


Due. 
If  I 


d. 
52| 


Duc.ful.  den. 
1459     18     I 
S2| 


2918 
729s 

d.  75868 
7  =  7295 
i  =  564I 


Sols. 

10  =  i 

5  =  i 

2=    T 

den.  I  =  /, 


d. 

521  rate. 

261 
54 

2| 

01 

471 


76962; 
471 


Rem. 


i2)77oiO(6d. 
2|o)64,|7(i7s. 


£.520     17    6  Sterling,     jiii/, 
G  2 


3.  How 


♦ 
^  t 
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]iichan^e< 


S. 
13  s. 


How  many  ducats  at  Venice  are  equal  to  385 1. 
6d.  Sterling,  exchange  at  4s.  /^d.  per  ducat  ? 


If 


L. 
■216 


Dr/c.        L. 

I  :  :    385.62J 

,216)385.62? 

21    385. 62J 

, . Due. 

19^)347062,5(1779-8 
^9S 


Excbanjfe  money  is  reduced  to  lire-money,  by  being  Exchange, 
multiplied  by  jl,  as  follows  :  *      >'~~ 

~  '  Decimally. 

3390.8 
5-75 


^u/. 


I  $20 
1365 


IJJ6 

1365: 

1912 

i7jy 

157; 

ij6o 

(15) 
Bank-money  is  reduced  to  current  money,  by  allow- 
ing for  the  agio,  as  was  done  in  exchange  with  Hol- 
land ;  viz.  fay.  As  100  to  120,  or  as  10  to  12,  or  as 
5  to  6,  fo  the  given  bank-money  to  the  current  fought. 
And  current  money  is  reduced  to  bank- money  by  re- 
verfing  the  operation.  And  in  like  manner  may  picnli- 
money  be  reduced  to  current  or  to  bank  money,  and 
the  contrary. 

100  ducats  banco  of  Venice. 
In  Leghorn=73  pezzos    I  In  Lucca        =  77  crowns 
In  Rome     =68^  crowns  j  In  P'rancfort=i39^florins, 

VII,  Exchatige  iv'tth  Genoa. 

Money-table. 

12  Denari  )      v   5  '  ^'*''''  '•     ^• 

20  Soldi     ji"^«^  X  pezzo    =4     6  Sterling. 

Books  and  accounts  are  generally  kept  in  pezzos, 
foldi,  and  denari :  but  fome  keep  them  in  lires,  foldi, 
and  denari ;  and  12  fuch  denari  make  i  foldi,  and  20 
foldi  make  i  lire. 

The  pezzo  of  exchange  is  equal  10  ji  lires ;  and, 
confequently,  exchange-money  is  s\  times  better  than 
the  lire  money.  The  courfe  of  exchange  runs  from 
47  d.  to  j8  d.  Sterling  per  pezzo. 

ExAMP.  How  much  Sterling  money  is  equivalent 
to  3590  pezzos  16  foldi  of  Genoa,  exchange  a:  5i|d. 
Sterling />^r  pezzo  ? 


Soldi. 

d. 

Pez. 

So/cfi. 

If  20 

•  51J 

:    3396 

16 

8 

20 

160 

41 S 

67816 
415 

339080 
67?i6 
271264 

^■^ d.  L,       s.     d. 

160)28143640(1758971  =  73218     ll 
If  Sterling  money  be  given,  it  may  be  reduced  or 
changed  into  pezzos  of  Genoa,  byi_revcrfing  the  former 
operation. 


Fez.  foldi 

3390 

16 

Jl 

16954 

0 

169J 

8 

847 

14 

169540 

237356 
169540 


Lires  19497     2  Lires  19497.100 

And  lire-muncy  is  reduced  to  exchange -money  by 
dividing  if  by  ;^. 

In  Milan,  i  crown         r:     80 
In  Naples,   l  ducat  =     86 

In  Leghorn,  i  piaflre     ■=.     20 
In  Sicily,  i  crown  =:  127J 

VIII.  Exchange  -with  Leghorn. 
Money-table. 
12  Denari  \  ^  ,  ^  t  i  foldi  s.     d. 

20  Soldi  J  *"  (  I  piaflre  =:  4  6  Sferl. 
Books  and  accounts  are  kept  in  piaflres,  foldi,  and 
denati.  The  plallre  here  coiifilts  of  8  lires,  and  the 
lire  contains  20  foldi,  and  the  I'oldi  12  dtnari,  and 
confequently  txchange-money  is  6  times  better  than 
lire  money.  The  courfe  of  exchange  is  from  47 d.  to 
58  d,  Sterling/ifr  piaflre. 

Example.     What  is  the  Sterling  value  of  731  pi- 
aflres, at  55V  each  ? 

731  piaflres,  at  55;  d. 
1.         d. 
4  or  4SZ:' 
6=' 
1;=^ 


L.  169     o   loi     Anf. 
Sterling-money  is  reduced  to  money  of  Leghorn,  by 
reverting  the  former  operation  ;  and  exchange-money 
is  reduced  to  lire-money  by  multiplying  by  6,  and  lire- 
money  to  exchange-money  by  dividing  by  6. 

100  piai-tres  of  Leghorn  arc 
In  Naples  =  134  ducats  |  In  Geneva  =  185J  crowns 
Soldi  of  Leghorn. 
In  Sicily,  1  crown      =  133^ 
In  Sardinia,  i  dollar  =:    95J 
The  above  are  the  chief  places  in  Europe  with  which 
Britain  exchanges  direflly  ;   the  exchanges  with  other 
places  are  generally  made  by  bills  on  Hamburgh,  Hol- 
land, or  Venice.     We  /hall  here,  however,  fubjoin  the 
par  of  exchange  betwixt  Britain  and  mofl  of  the  other 
places  in  Europe  with  which  flie  has  any  commercial 
intercourfe. 


Pa 

r  in  Sterling  L 

.  /. 

d. 

Rome, 

crown      = 

6 

H 

Naples, 

ducat       = 

^ 

4? 

Florence, 

crown     = 

<! 

4? 

Milan, 

ducat       = 

4 

7 

Bologna, 

dollar      = 

4 

0 

Sicily, 

crown      =: 

5 

0 

Vienna, 

rixdollar  = 

4 

8 

Augfburgh, 

florin       = 

3 

n 

Francfort, 

florin        = 

3 

0 

Bremen, 

rixdollar  = 

^ 

6 

Breflau, 

rixdollar  = 

3 

3 

Berlin, 
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Berlin, 

Stetin, 

Embden, 

Biilfenna, 

Daiitzic, 

in 

Stockholm, 
Rulfia, 

341 

Turkey, 

s. 

4 
I 

3 

o 

o 

4 
4 


d. 
o 
6 
6 


o 
o 

J 

6 

Nurem- 


Exchange.  _  Par  hi  Sterling 

~    "  rixdollar  = 

mark        = 
rixdollar    = 
rixdollar    = 
florins        =: 
dollars        = 
ruble  = 

afper  = 

The  following:  places,  viz.  Switzerland, 
burgh,  Lciplic,  Drefden,  Ol'nabiirgb,  Brunfwic,  Co- 
loirn,  Leige,  Stralburgli,  Cracow,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Riga,  Revil,  Narva,  exchange  with  Britain, 
when  direct  exchange  is  made,  upon  the  rixdollar,  the 
par  being  4  s.  6  d.  Sterling. 

IX.  Exchange  -with  America  and  the  Wefl  Indies. 

In  North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  accounts  as 
in  Britain,  are  kept  in  paiinds,  Ihillings,  and  pence.  In 
N.  America  formerly  they  had  few  coins  circulating  a- 
mong  them,  and  on  that  account  had  been  obliged  to 
fubftituie  a  paper-currency  for  a  medium  of  their  com- 
merce; which  having  no  intrinfic  value,  was  fubjefted  to 
many  difadvantages,  and  generally  fuffered  a  great  dif- 
count.  In  the  Wert  Indies  coins  are  more  frequent, 
•wing  to  their  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  Spa- 
nifli  fettleroents. 

Exchange  betwixt  Britain  and  America,  or  the  Weft 
Indies,  may  be  computed  as  in  the  following  examples  : 

I.  The  neat  proceeds  of  a  cargo  from  Britain  to 
Bofton  amount  to  84J  1.  17  s.  6d.  currency:  How 
much  is  that  in  Sterling  money,  cxchajige  a:  80  per 
tent  ? 
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X.  Exchange  with  Ireland. 


If  180  : 
18: 

9  •• 

100 

10         L.     s.     d. 
5::    845   17    6 

9)4229     7    6 

L.  469   18     7i  Ster.  Anf. 
2.  Boflon  remits  to   Britain   a  bill  of  469  1.    18  s. 
7;d.  Sterling  ;   How  much  currency  was  paid  for  the 
bill  at  Bofton,  exchange  at  Sofer  cent  ? 
If  100  :    180         L.     s.     d. 
5  :        9:  :      469  18     n\ 

9 


5)4229     7     6 

84;  17     6   currency.    Anf. 
g.  How  much  Sterling-money  will  1780I.   Jamaica 
currency  amount  to,  exchange  at  40 />«■;•  cent? 
If  1 40:     100 

14    :     10         L. 
7:        5:  :   17S0 
i 

7)8900 

/.     d. 

1271  8  di  Ster.  Anf. 
Bills  of  exchange  from  America,  the  rate  being  high, 
is  an  expenfive  way  of  remitting  money  to  Britain :  and 
therefore  merchants  in  Britain  generally  chcole  to 
have  the  debts  due  to  them  remitted  home  in  fugar, 
rum,  or  other  produce. 


J!scliaiige-. 


At  Dublin,  and  all  over  Ireland,  books  and  acoounis 
are  kept  in  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence,  as  in  Britain  ; 
and  they  exchange  on  the  tool.  Sterling. 

The  par  of  one  Ihilling  Sterling  is  oac  fliilling  ai^d 
one  penny  Irifh;  and  fo  the  par  of  100  1.  Sterling  is 
108 1.6  s.  8d.  Iri(h.  The  courfc  of  exchange  runs 
from  6  to  xi^ percent. 

ExAMP.  I.  London  remits  to  Dublin  586  1.  10  s. 
Sterling :  How  much  Irifh  money  will  that  amount  to, 
exchange  at  94  per  cent  ? 

586.J 


If  100  :    lopl 
8 


877 


800  :    877 


410JJ 
4105s 
46920 


800)514360.5 

642.950625 
Anf.f)i\^\.  19s.  Irifli. 
By  practice. 
586.5 


p.  cent. 
10  =  V 
a  =  ; 


8  = 
I  = 


58.65 

11.73    ^^^ 


46.92 

5.865 

2.9325 

.733125 


w 


56.450625  add. 


'  642.950625 
2.  How  much  Sterling  will  625  1.  Irifh  amount  to, 
exchange  at  io|  per  cent.  ? 
If  no'    :     100   ::     625 
8  800 

L.     s.     d. 

883  800    883)520000(566     5     O^Sttl.  Anf. 

XI.     Exchange  betwixt   London  and  other  pUces  in 
Britain. 

THEfeveral  towns  in  Britain  exchange  with  Lon- 
don for  a  fmall  premium  in  favour  of  London  ;  fuch 
as,  1,11^, &.  percent.  The  premium  israore  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  demand  for  bills  \ 

Ex  AMP.   Edinburgh  draws  on  London  for  860I.  ex- 
change at  1 1  per  cent :  How  much  money  mall  be  paid 
3t  Edinburgh  for  the  bill  ? 
L. 
860 
per  cent. 
1   =    ^'r 

T      4 

-i   — 


8 

12 

2 
I 

3 

I 

6 

II 

16 

6 

premium. 


871  16  6  paid  for  the  bill. 


Ta 
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Eachange.       To  avod  paying  ihc  premium,  it  is  an  ufual  prac- 
' -^ — '  tice  to  taice  tlic  bill  payable  at  London  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days   afterdate;    and   in  this  way  of  doing,  73 
days  is  equivalent  to  1  per  cent 

XII.  Arbitration  of  Exchanges. 

Ta  E  coLirfe  of  exchange  betwixt  nation  and  natioH 
iisturally  riles  or  falls  according  as  the  circumftances 
and  biilance  of  trade  happen  to  vary.  Now,  to  draw  up- 
on and  remit  to  foreign  places,  in  this  fluctuating  llate 
of  exciiange,  in  the  way  that  will  turn  out  moft  profit- 
able, is  the  dcfign  of  arbitration.  Which  is  cither 
fimple  or  compound. 

I.  Simple  Arbitration. 

In  fimple  arbitratiMi  the  rates  or  prices  of  exchange 
from  one  place  to  other  two  arc  given;  whereby  is 
fouiid  the  corrcfpondent  price  between  the  laid  two 
pLces,  called  the  arbitrated  price, or  par  of  arbitration: 
and  hence  is  derived  a  method  of  drawing  and  remit- 
ting to  the  befl advantage. 

ExAMP.  r.  If  exchange  from  London  to  Amftcr- 
dam  he  33  s.  9  d.  per  pound  Sterling  ;  and  if  cxch  iiige 
from  London  to  Paris  be  52  d.  per  crovvn  ;  what  mull 
be  the  rate  of  exchange  from  Auifterdam  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  other  two  ? 


Srer. 

Flein. 

Ster. 

s. 

s.    d. 

d. 

If  2C 

•  ?3  9: 

•  33 

12 

12 

240 

405 
32 

8to 

Z2TS 

Ster.     Fkm. 
d.           d. 

Ster, 
d. 

If    32  :     S4  : 

240 

:  240 

216 
108 

lA 
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3.  If  exchange  from  London  to  Pdris  hi  32d.  Sterling  Exchaaje. 

per  crown,  and  to  Amfterdam  405  d.  Ylemifhper  pound  " >/ 

Sterling  ;  and  if,  by  advice  from  Holland  to  France, 
the  courfe  of  exchange  between  Paris  and  Amfterdam 
is  fallen  to  52  d.  I'lemifh  per  crown  ;  what  may  be 
gi'medper  cent,  by  drawing  on  Paris,  and  remitting  to 
Amfterdam  ? 

The  par  of  arbitration  between  Paris  and  Amfter- 
dam in  this  cafe,  by  Ex.  i.  is  54  d.  Kiemilh  per  crowa. 
Work  as  under. 


240)12960)54  d.  FUm. per  crown,  yfnf. 
2.  If  exchange  from  Paris  to  London  be  32d.  Ster- 
ling/ijr  crown  ;  and  if  exchange  from  Paris  to  Amfter- 
dam be  54d.  Fleniilh  per  crown  ,-  what  niuftbe  the  rate 
bf  exchange  between  London  and  Amfterdam,  in  order 
to  be  on  a  par  with  the  other  two  ? 


j.d. 
32)12960(405  (33  ()V\cm.per].  Ster.  Anf. 

From  thefe  operations  it  appears,  that  if  any  fum  of 
money  be  remitted,  at  the  rates  of  exchange  mention- 
ed, from  any  one  of  the  three  places  to  the  fecond,  and 
from  the  fecond  to  the  third,  again  from  the  third 
to  the  firft,  rheiam  fo  remitted  will  come  home  entire, 
without  iacrcafe  or  diminution. 

From  the  par  of  arbitration  thus  foimd,  and  the 
courle  of  exchange  given,  is  deduced  a  method  of 
drawing  and  remitting  to  advantage,  as  ia  the  follow- 
ing example. 


d. 

St. 

Cr. 

L. 

St. 

Cr. 

If 

32 

Cr. 

:   I  : 

d.Fl 

X 

100  : 
C. 

750  debit  at 
d  Fl. 

Paris 

If 

I  :     52  : 
d.Fl  L. 

St. 

75c 

)  : 

d. 

39C00  credi 
Fl.     L.     s. 

it  at 
d. 

An 

StL 

ifterdam. 

•r. 

If  405  : 

X 

:  : 

39000  :     96     J 

iVj 

be 

remitted, 

ICO 

3140, 

But  if  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  Paris  and 
Amfterdam,  inftead  of  falling  below,  rile  above  the 
par  of  arbitration,  fuppole  to  56  A.  ¥\i:m\([\per  crown  ; 
in  this  cafe,  if  yon  propufe  to  gain  by  the  negotiation, 
you  muft  draw  on  Amderftaiu,  and  remit  to  Paris. 
The  computation  follovvs. 

d.Fl 

:  40500  debit  at  Amfterdam. 
Cr. 
:  723,'-  credit  at  Paris. 

L.     s.     d.  Ster. 
:   96   8  6^  to  be  remitted. 
100 


L.St.  d.Fl. 

I..  St 

If  I  :  405 

d.  Fl.  Cr. 

If  56  :   I    : 

Cr.  d.St. 

::  100  : 
d.F. 

:  40500 
Cr. 

If  I  :  32  :  : 

723,'. 

5     II   Sy  gamed  per  ce)!t. 

Innegociations  of  this  fort,  a  fum;  for  reniittance  is 
afforded  out  of  the  lum  you  receive  for  the  draught  : 
and  your  credit  at  the  one  foreign  place  pays  your  debc 
at  the  other. 

II.  Compctind  Arbitration. 

In  compound  arbitration  the  rate  or  price  of  ex- 
change between  three,  fuur,  or  more  places,  is  given, 
in  order  to  find  how  much  a  remittance  pafTing  through 
them  all  will  amount  to  at  the  lalt  place  ;  or  to  find 
the  arbitrated  price,  or  par  of  arbitration,  between  the 
firft  place  and  the  -laft.  And  this  may  be  done  by  the 
following 

Rules.  I.  Diftinr;ui(h  the  given  rates  or  prices  in- 
to antecedents  and  confequcnts  ;  place  the  antecedents 
in  one  column,  and  the  couftqnrnts  in  another  on  the 
right,  fronting  one  anoth^i  byway  of  rqiiation. 

II.  The  firil  antecedent,  and  the  1  .ft  coi  lequent  to 
which  an  antecedent  is  required,  mull  always  be  of  the 
fame  kind. 

III.  The  fecond  antecedent  muft  be  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  firft  confcquent,  and  the  third  antece- 
dent of  the  fame  kind  with  the  fecond  confequent,  &c. 

IV.  If  to  any  of  the  numbers  a  fraflion  be  annexed, 
both  the  antecedent  and  its  confcquent  muft  be  multi- 
plied into  tlic  denominator. 

V.  To  facilitate  the  operation,  terms  that  happen  to 
be  equal  or  the  fame  in  both  columns,  may  be  dropped 
or  rcjefted,  and  other  terms  may  be  abjidgcd. 

IV. 
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Exchange-      VI.  Multiply  the  antecedents  continually  foradivifor, 
.'  ■     N<     -'  and  thecoiifequents  continaally  for  a  dividend,  and  the 
quot  will  be  the  anfwer  or  antecedent  required. 

ExAMP,  r.  If  London  remit  loool.  Sterling  to 
Spain,  by  way  of  Holland,  at  3J  s.  Flemiih/^r  pound 
Sterling  ;  thence  to  France,  at  58  d.  Flemiihper  crown; 
thence  to  Venice,  at  100  crowns  psr  60  ducats;  and 
thence  to  Spain,  at  360  mervadies/fr  ducat ;  how  many 
piaftres,  of  272  mervadies,  will  the  loool.  Sterling 
amount  to  in  Spain  ? 

Coiifeq^UinU.  AbriJsltJ. 


Anteadents. 

1 1.  Sterling       = 

58  d.  Klemilh       =: 

loocrowns  France— 

X  ducat  Venice  r: 
272  mervailies 


:od.Fl. 


1=210 

291:     I 

1=  50 

1=  4J 
17=     I 

■=.  10 


35s. or  4; 

I  crown  France 
60  ducats  Venice 
360  mervadiesSpain 

I  piaftre 
How  many  piallres=ioool.  Sterling 

In  order  to  abridge  the  terms,  divide  58  and  420 
by  2,  and  you  have  the  new  antecedent  29,  and  the 
new  confequent  210  ;  rejed:  two  ciplicrs  in  100  and 
1000;  divide  272  and  360  by  8,  and  you  hive  34 
and  45  ;  divide  34  and  60  by  2,  and  you  have  17  and 
39  ;   and  (he  whole  will  fland  abridged  as  above. 

Then,  29X17=493  divifor ;  and  210x30x45 
X  10=2835000  dividend:  and,  493)2835000(5750^ 
piaftres.     Anf. 

Or,  the  canfequents  may  be  connefted  with  the  l1gn 
of  multiplication,  and  placed  over  a  line  by  way  of  nu- 
merator ;  and  the  antecedents,  conncftcd  in  the  fame 
manner,  may  be  placed  under  the  line,  by  way  of  de- 
nominator ;  and  then  abridged  as  follows  : 

210x60x360x10 


420x60x360x100 
58x100x272 
210x60x45x10 


29x1x272 
210x30x45x10 

29x1*7 


29x34 

_2  8  3  5000, 

~       493 
And,  493)2835000(57504  piaftres.     Anf. 

The  placing  the  terms  by  way  of  antecedent  and 
confequent,  and  working  as  the  rules  diredl,  fave  fo 
many  ftatings  of  the  rule  of  three,  and  greatly  fliortens 
the  operation.  The  proportion  at  large  for  the  above 
flueftion  would  fland  as  under. 

L.St.  d.Fl.        L.St. 

r      :   420      ::  1000       : 
d.  Fl.      Cr.  d.  Fl. 

58     :   I       ::  420000  : 
Cr.          Due.  Cr. 

100  :  63     ::     7241;^ 
Due.     Msr.  Due. 

■     I     :    360     ::     43444f  : 
Mer.     Piaft.  Mer. 

'272    :      X       ::  15641371; 

If  we  fuppofe  the  courfe  of  direft  exchange  to  Spain 
To  be  42id.  Sterling />fr  piaftre,  the  locol.  remitted 
would  only  amount  to  5647;  piaftres  ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  103  piaftres  are  gained  by  the  negociation  ; 
that  is,  about  2/>fr  <^f/;^ 

2.  A  banker  in  Amfterdam  remits  to  London  400  1. 
Flemilh  ;  firft  to  France  at  56  d,  FlemiQj />«•;•  crown  ; 
frsm  France  to  Venice,  at  loo  crowns  per  60  dncats ; 


L.St. 

d.Fl. 

L.St. 

d.Fl. 

If    r     : 

d.Fl. 

420      :: 
Cr. 

1000       : 
d.  Fl. 

420000 
Cr. 

If     58 
Cr. 

•   I      :: 
Due. 

420000   : 
Cr. 

724if^ 
Due. 

If      100 
Due. 

:  63     :: 

Mer. 

724i;7 

Due. 

•    4344tJ 
3Ier. 

If     I     : 

Mer. 
If  272    : 

360     : 
Piaft. 
I       :: 

43444f 
Mer. 

1 5641 3 7y, 

Piaft. 

fjom  Venice  to  Hamburgh,  at  rood.  FlenVih per  ducat  rxchange. 
from  Hamburgh  to  Lilbon,  at  5od.  Flemilh /ifr  cru-  '  ^  ' 
fade  of  400  rees  ;  and,  laftly,  from  Lifbon  to  Lon- 
don at  64d.  Sterling />t,'r  millree  :  How  much  Sterling 
money  will  the  remittance  amount  10  >.  and  how  much 
will  be  gained  or  faved,  fuppoliiig  the  dirt6t  exchange 
froniHolland  toLondonat  36s.  lod.  I'leniifii/.'rp>jund 
Sterling  f 

Covpqucnts. 
I     crown 
60  ducats. 
100  d.  Flem. 


Antecedents. 
56d.  Flem. 
100  crowns 
I  ducat 
50  d.  Flem. 
1000  rees 
How  many  J.  Ster, 


400  rees. 

64d.  Sterling. 

400  1.  or  96000 d.  FIcmifli  ? 


This,  in  the  fraftional  form,  will  Hand  as  follows. 


6oxiooX4oox64X96ooo_36S640 


7 
Si 


and 


65x100x50x1000 
7)36S640(52662'^d.  Ster.  =2191.  Si  6td.   St.    Anf. 

To  find  how  much  the  exchange  from  Amfterdam 
dircftly  to  Loudon,  at  36  s.  10  d.  Flemilh/!;;!.  Ster- 
ling, will  amount  to,  fay. 


/. 

d. 

d. 

Fl. 

L. 

St. 

d. 

Fl. 

L. 

s. 

d.St. 

36 

10 

If 

442 

: 

96 

000  : 

217 

; 

1 0  ',- 

12 

219 

8 

H 

4i^2  Gained  or  faved,     2     4       Si 

In  the  above  example,  the  par  of  arbitration,  or  the 
arbitrated  price,  between  London  and  Amfterdam,  viz. 
the  number  of  Flcmifti  pence  given  for  1 1.  Sterling, 
may  be  found  thus  : 

Make  6^d.  Sterling,  the  price  of  tlie  millree,  the 
firft  antecedent ;  then  all  the  former  confcqucnts  «ili 
become  antecedents,  and  all  the  antecedeuis  will  be- 
come conff  quents.  Place  240,  the  psnce  in  1.  Sterling, 
as  the  laft  conftqutnt,  and  then  proseed  as  taught  a- 
bove,  viz. 

Aiitcctdents.     Confquents. 
6/^A.  Ster.  =  1000  rees. 
400  rees        ■=.  5od.  Flem. 
iood.Flem.=  i  ducat. 
60  ducats     =  100  crowns. 
561.1.  Flem. 
2401! .  Sier.  ? 


I  crown 
How  many  d. Flem. 


1000x50x100x56x240     875 


and 


64x400x100x60  2 

2)875(437id.  =363.  54.d.  Flem. /fr  1.  Ster.  Anf. 

Or  the  arbitrated  price  may  be  found  from  the  anf\*ri!" 
to  the  queftion,  by  faying 


d.  Ster. 

d.  Fietn. 

d.  St 

If  ^ '  V"  ° 

:   96000    : 
7 

:   240 

672000 
240 

2688 
1344 


d.         s.     d.  Flem. 
368640)161280000(4371.  nz  36  5i.  as  before. 

The  work  maybe  proved  by  the  arbitrated  price  thus: 
As  il.  Sterling  to  36s.  54. d.  Flemifli,  fo2i9l.  Ss.  6^d. 
Sterling  to  400I.  Flemilh. 
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•cichequer.      The  arbitrated ^Jiice compared  with  thediredt  courfe 

w fhows  wheiliev  the  direct  or  circular  remittance  will  be 

jiiofl;  advantageous,  and  how  much.  Thustiie  banker 
at  Amfterdain  will  think  it  better  exchange  to  receive 
tl.  Sterling  for  36s.  i;^d.  Fleiiiilh,  than  lor  360.  lod. 
t'lcmilh. 

Exchange  lignifies  alfo  a  place  inmoftconfiderable 
irf-ding  citici,  wiicicin  the  merchants,  ncgociints,  a- 
■  -re  ns,  bankers,  brokers,  interpreters  and  other  perfons 
concerned  in  coainiercc,  meet  on  certain  days,  and  at 
•certain  times  thereof,  to  confer  and  treat  together  of 
Jiiatiers  relating  to  exchanges,  reraitianr.es,  payments, 
aiiventures,  allhrances,  frcightinents,  and  other  mer- 
cantile ne^ociations,  both  by  lea  and  land. 

In  Flanders,  Holland,  and  fcveral  cities  of  France, 
thel'e  places  are  called  bitrf^s  -,  at  Paris  and  Lyons, f/acci 
de  chang: ;  and  in  the  Hanfe  lown'i, Cjllfges  oj  vierthants. 
Tbefe  aiTemblies  are  held  with  fo  mnch  exactncfs,  and 
merchants  and  negociants  are  fo  iiidifpenfably  required 
to  attend  at  them,  that  a  pcrfou's  ablcnce  alone  makes 
him  be  fvifpcCted  of  a  failure  or  bankruptcy.  The 
nioft  conliderable  exchanges  in  Europe,  are  that  ot 
Amderdani  ;  and  tliat  of  London,  called  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  there  were 
places  for  tlie  merchants  to  meet,  in  moll  of  the  conli- 
ci«rable  cities  of  the  empire.  Tiiat  faid  by  Ibme  to 
have  been  built  at  Rxjme  in  the  year  of  the  city  259, 
493  years  before  our  Saviour,  under  the  confulatc  of 
Appius  Claudius  and  Publius  Servilius,  was  called  coi- 
hgiuin  !/!ercat(jrnm  ;  vvhercof  itis  pretended  there  are 
ftiU  fome  remains,  called  by  the  modern  Romans  loggia), 
the  lodge;  and  now  nftlally,  the  Place  of  St  George. 
This  notion  of  a  Roman  exchange  is  Ijppofed  to  be 
founded  on  the  authority  of  Livy,  whole  words  are  as 
follow;  viz.  Certameu  confulibui  hiciderat ,  uti-f  iledica- 
ret  Mercurii  tedivt.  Senates  a  p  rem  ad populuin  rejccit  : 
titri  sortim  dedicatio  jiijfu  popiili  data  ejfit,  eum  praise 
aitnonx  mercatortum  collegiuminpit!ierej:t£}t.  Liv.lib.ii. 
But  it  mull  be  here  remarked,  thalcollegium  never  fig- 
iiified  a  building  for  a  fociety  in  the  purer  ages  of  the 
Latin  tongue  ;  fo  that  collegium  inercatoriim  inflituere 
mud;  not  he  rendered  to  build  an  exchange  for  the  mer- 
chants, but  to  incorporate  the  merchants  into  a  com- 
pany. As  Mercury  was  the  God  of  traffick,  t\V\i  a^des 
Mcrcuri  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  deligncd  for  the 
de^'otionsof  this  company  or  corporation. 

EXCHEOUER,  in  the  Britilh  jurifprudence,  an 
ancient  court  of  record,  in  which  all  caufes  concern- 
ing the  revenues  and  rights  of  the  crown  are  heard 
and  determined,  and  where  the  crown  revenues  arere- 
ceived.  It  took  this  name  from  the  cloth  thut  covered 
the  table  of  the  court,  which  \tas  party-coloured,  or 
chequered. 

This  court  is  faid  to  have  been  erected  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  its  model  being  taken  from  a  like  court 
eftablilhcd  in  Normandy  long  before  that  time.  An- 
ciently its  aBthority  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  held  in 
the  king's  palace,  and  the  afts  thereof  were  not  to  be 
examined  or  controlled  in  any  other  of  the  king's 
courts  ;  but,  at  prefent,  it  is  the  lafl  of  the  four  courts 
at  Weftmlnfter. 

In  the  exchequer,  fome  reckon  fcven  courts,  viz. 
thofe  of  pleas,  accounts,- receipts,  exchequer-chamber 
(which  is  an  allembly  of  all  the  judges  on  difficult  mat- 


ters in  law),  errors  in  the  exchequer,  errftrs  in  the  Exchequer- 
king's  bencii,  and,  laltly,  the  coirt  of  equity  in  the  ——.<—' 
exchequer. 

But  the  exchequer,  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  is 
generally  divided  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is  chief- 
ly converfaut  in  the  judicial  hearing  and  deciding  of  all 
caufes  relating  to  the  king's  cutters,  foraierly  termed 
the  exchcqiiey  of  aecoui.ts  :  the  oihtr  is  called  the  yceipt 
oj  the  exchequer,  being  principally  employed  iu  re- 
ceiving and  paying  of  money. 

Oihcers  of  the  reciut  ir.ay  take  one  penny  in  the 
pound,  as  their  fees  for  funis  ilfiied  out  ;  and  they  are 
obliged,  without  delay,  to  receive  the  money  brought 
thither  ;  and  the  money  received  is  to  be  put  into  chclfs 
under  three  dili'erent  locks  and  keys,  kept  by  three  fe- 
veral  officers.  Ail  flierilFs,  bailiffs,  &c.  are  to  account 
ia  the  exchequer;  and  iu  the  lower  part,  termed  the 
receipt,  the  debtors  of  the  king,  and  perfons  in  debt  to 
them,  tiic  king's  tenants,  and  the  oiiitcrsand  miniltcrs 
of  the  court,  are  privileged  10  fue  one  another,  ora.iy 
llranger,  and  to  be  fued  in  the  like  adions  as  are  brought 
in  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and  common-pleas. 

The  judicial  part  of  the  exchequer,  is  a  court  both 
of  law  and  equity.  Tlie  court  ot  law  \%  lield  in  the 
office  of  pleas,  according  to  the  courfe  of  common 
law,  before  the  baroiib :  in  this  court,  the  plaintiff" 
ought  to  be  a  dcb:or  or  accomptant  to  the  king  ;  ard 
the  Isading  procefs  is  cither  a  writ  of  fubpoena,  or  quo 
minus,  which  lalf  goes  into  Wales,  where  no  procefs 
out  of  courts  of  law  ought  to  run,  except  a  capias  utla- 
gatum. 

The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  exchequer  cham- 
ber before  the  treafurcr,  chahcclior,  and  barons;  but, 
generally,  before  the  barons  only :  the  lord  chief  ba- 
ron being  the  chief  judge  to  hear  and  determine  all 
caufes.  The  proceedings  in  this  part  of  the  exche- 
quer are  by  Englifli  bill  and  anfwer,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  court  of  chancery  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  plaintiff  here  mufl  fet  forth,  that  he  is  a  debt- 
or to  the  king,  whether  he  be  fo  or  not.  It  is  in  this 
court  of  equity  that  the  clergy  exhibit  bills  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  lyihes,  &c.  Here  too  the  attorney- 
general  exhibits  bills  for  any  matters  concerning  the 
crown;  and  a  bill  may  be  exhibited  againll  the  king's 
attorney  by  any  perfon  aggrieved  in  any  caufe  profe- 
cuted  againll  him  on  behalf  of  the  king,  to  be  relieved 
therein  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  plaintifFis  to  attend  on  the 
attorney -general,  with  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  procure 
liim  to  give  in  an  anfwer  thereto  ;  in  the  making  of 
which  he  may  call  in  any  perfon  interefted  in  the  caufe, 
or  any  officer,  or  others,  to  inflnie't  him,  that  the  king 
not  be  prejudiced  thereby,  and  his  anfwer  is  to  be  put 
in  without  oath. 

But,  belides  the  bufinefs  relating  to  debtors,  farm- 
ers, receivers,  accountants,  &c.  all  penal pu.iilliments, 
intrulii^ns  and  forfeitures  upon  popular  actions,  arc 
matters  likewife  cognizable  by  this  court  ;  wliere  there 
alfo  fits  3  puifne-baron,  who  adminillers  the  oaths 
to  high  flieriffs,  bailllFs,  auditors,  receivers,  collectors, 
comptrollers,  furyeyors,  and  fearchers  of  all  the  cu- 
ftoms,  &c. 

The  exchequer  in  Scotland  has  the  fame  privileges 
and  jurifdiction  as  that  of  England,  and  all  matters 
competent  to  the  oiie  are  likewife  competent  to  the 
other, 

f  Black 
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,  Black  Book  ef  the  Excf[ES>VER,  is  a  book  under  the 
keeping  of  ihe  two  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer  ; 
faid  10  have  been  compofed  in  ri75  by  Gervais  of 
Tilbury,  nephew  of  king  Henry  II.  and  divided  into 
feveral  chapters.  Herein  is  contained  a  defcription  of 
the  court  ot  England,  as  it  then  flood,  its  officers,  their 
ranks,  privileges,  wages,  perqnilitts,  power,  and  jurif- 
diclioji  ;  and  the  revenues  ot  ihe  crown,  both  in  mo- 
ney, grain,  and  cattle.  Here  we  find,  that  for  one 
ihilling,  as  much  bread  might  be  bought  as  would  fcrve 
100  men  a  whole  day  ;  that  tiie  price  of  a  fat  bul- 
lock was  only  i2  fhiilings,  and  a  fluep  four,  &c. 

Clmncellor  nf  the  ExchilPjjer.     See  Chancellor. 

ExcuE^LR-B/i/i.  By  (latute  5  Anne.  13.  the  lord- 
treafurers  may  caufe  exchequer-bills  to  be  made  of 
any  fums  not  exceeding  1,500,000  1.  for  the  ufe  of  the 
war  ;  and  the  duties  upon  houfes  were  made  charge- 
able with  4I.  10  s.  percent,  per  a.!i!u?n  to  the  bank 
for  circulating  them.  The  bank  not  paying  the  bills, 
actions  to  be  brought  agaiiifl  the  company,  and  the 
money  and  damages  recovered  ;  and  if  any  exchequer- 
bills  be  loft,  upon  affidavit  of  it  before  a  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  cenilicatc  from  fuch  baron,  and  fecu- 
rity  to  pay  the  fame  if  found,  duplicates  are  to  be  made 
out  :  alio  when  bills  are  defaced,  new  ones  Ihall  be  de- 
livered. The  king,  or  his  officers  in  the  exchequer, 
by  former  ftatutes,  might  borrow  money  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  bills,  payable  on  demand,  wiih  intercfl  after  the 
rate  of  3  d.  per  diem  for  every  100  1.  bill.  And  by 
8  &  9  W.  3.  c.  20.  an  intereft  of  5  d.  a-day  was  allow- 
ed for  every  lool.  But  12  W.  3.  c.  i.  lowered  the  in- 
terefl  on  thefe  bills  to  4d.  a-day /(V  cent.  And  by  12 
Ann.  c.  II.  it  is  funk  lo  2J.  a-day Forging  exche- 
quer bills,  or  the  indorfements  thereof,  is  Iclonv. 

EXCISE,  (froui  the  Bclgic  acc'ulfc,  tributum, 
**  tribute),"  an  inlmd  duty  or  impofuion,  paid  fome- 
times  upon  the  confumption  of  tlie  commodity,  or  fre- 
quently upon  the  wholefale,  which  is  the  lr.fl  flage 
before  the  confumption.  This  is  doubtlels,  impartial- 
ly fpeaking,  the  moll;  neconomical  way  of  taxing  the 
fubjci5i ,  the  charges  of  levying,  collcL'Ling,  and  ma- 
naging the  excife-duiies,  being  confidrrjbly  lefs  in 
proportion  than  in  other  branches  of  the  revenue.  It 
alfo  renders  the  commodity  cheaper  to  the  confumer, 
than  charging  it  with  cnlloms  to  the  fame  amount 
would  do;  for  ilie  reafon  jnft  now  given,  becaufe  ge- 
nerally paid  in  a  mush  later  ftage  of  it.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  rigour  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  ex- 
rife  laws  fecm  hardly  compatible  with  ihe  temper  of  a 
free  nation.  For  the  frauds  that  might  be  committed 
in  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  unlets  a  ftrift  waich  is 
kept,  m.ake  it  necelTary,  wherever  it  is  eftabliflied,  to 
give  the  officers  a  power  of  entering  and  fearching  the 
houfes  of  fuch  as  deal  in  excifeable  commodities,  at  nny 
hour  of  the  day,  and,  in  many  cafes,  of  the  night  like- 
wife.  And  the  proceedings,  in  cafe  of  tranfgreffions, 
are  fo  fummary  and  fiidden,  that  a  man  may  be  con- 
viSed  in  two  days  time  in  the  penalty  of  many  tlion- 
fand  pounds,  by  two  commillioners  or  juflices  of  the 
peace  ;  to  the  total  exclufion  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and 
difregard  of  the  common  law.  For  which  reafon,  tho' 
lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  to  his  knowledge  the  earl 
of  Bedford  (who  was  made  lord  tre.ifurer  by  king 
Charles  I.  to  oblige  his  parliament)  intended  to  have 
fet  up  the  excife  in  England,  yet  it  never  made  a  part 
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of  that  unfortunate  prince's  revenue;  being firft  intro- 
duced, on  the  model  of  the  Dutch  prototype,  by  the" 
parliament  itfelf  after  its  rupture  with  ihecjown.  Yet 
fuch  was  the  opinion  of  its  general  unpopuhiiiy,  that 
when  in  1642  "  afperlions  were  call  by  malignant  per- 
fons  upon  the  houfc  of  commons,  that  thej-  intended  to 
introduce  exciies,  the  houle  for  its  vindication  tlierein 
did  declare,  that  thefe  rumours  \\ere  falfe  and  fcar.da- 
lous,  and  tliat  their  authors  Ihould  be  apprehended  and 
brought  to  condign  punilhmeni."  lis  original  tfta- 
bliiliment  was  in  1643,  and  itsprogrefs  was  gradiial  ; 
being  at  firlt  laid  upon  thofe  perfons  and  commodities 
wliere  it  was  luppofed  the  hardihip  would  be  leafl  per- 
ceivable, viz.  the  makers  and  venders  of  beer,  ale,  cy- 
der, ar.d  perry  ;  and  the  loyalifls  at  Oxford  foon  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  brethren  at  We{ln;;nller,  by 
impofing  a  limilar  duty  :  both  fides  prott  fling,  that  it 
iliould  be  coniiuued  no  longer  than  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  then  be  utterly  abolidicd.  But  the  parli-i- 
mtnt  at  VVertminfler  focn  after  impofed  it  on  iltfli, 
wine,  tobacco,  lugar,  and  fuch  a  multitude  of  other 
commodities,  that  it  might  be  fairly  denorriinatcd  ,g.vv?- 
ral :  in  purfuance  of  ihe  plan  laid  di  wu  by  Mr.  Pymme 
(who  fcems  tohavt  been  the  father  of  the  cxcifc)  in  his 
letter  10  Sir  John  Hoiham,  fignifying,  "th.t  they 
had  proceeded  in  the  cxcil'e  to  many  particulars,  ar.d 
intended  to  go  on  farther  ;  but  that  it  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  ufe  the  people  to  it  by  little  and  little."  And 
afterwards,  when  the  nation  had  been  accuftomed  10  it 
for  a  ferics  of  years,  the  fuccceding  champion  •  of  li- 
berty boldly  and  openly  declared  "  the  import  of  ex- 
cife to  lie  the  moll  cafy  and  inditFcrent  levy  that  could 
belaid  upon  the  people;"  and  accordingly  continu' d 
it  during  the  whole  ufurpation.  Upon  king  Cl-.arki's 
return,  it  having  then  lieen  long  eiiabliiiied  and  its 
produce  Will  known,  fonie  part  of  it  was  given  to  the 
crown,  in  1  2  Car.  II.  by  way  of  pnrchafc  for  the  feudal 
tenures  and  oiheroppreffive  parts  of  the  hereditary  reve- 
nue. But,  from  its  firft  original  10  the  preftnt  time,  its 
very  name  has  been  odious  to  the  people.  It  has,  never- 
the  Ids,  been  i  mpofed  on  abundance  of  otlier  com  modi  ties 
in  the  reigns  of  king  William  III.  and  every  fucceeding 
prince,  to  fupport  the  enormous  cxpences  occalioned 
by  the  wars  on  the  continent.  Thus  brandies  and  o- 
ther  fpirits  are  now  excifed  at  the  diftillery  ;  printed 
filks  and  linens,  at  the  primer's  ;  ftarch  and  hair  pow.. 
der,  at  the  maker's  ;  gold  and  illver  wire,  at  the 
v.'iredrawer's  ;  all  plate  whatfoever,  firft  in  the  hands 
of  the  vender,  who  pays  yearly  for  a  licence  to  fell  it  ; 
and  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  occupier,  who  alfa 
pays  an  annual  duty  for  having  it  in  hiscuftody  ;  and 
coacl'.csand  other  wheel-carriages,  for  which  the  occu- 
pier is  excifed  ;  tho'  not  wiih  t lie  fame  circuni fiances  of 
arbitrary  ftriflnefs  wiih  regard  to  plate  and  coaches  as 
in  the  other  inftances.  To  thefe  we  may  add  coffee 
and  tea,  chocolate  and  cocoa  paflc,  for  which  ilie  duty 
is  paid  by  the  retailer;  all  artificial  w  in'^s,  common- 
ly called  fvjeeti ;  paper  and  paftcboard,  firft  when 
made,  and  again  if  ftained  or  printed  ;  malt,  as  before- 
mentioned  ;  vinegars  ;  and  the  manufaflnrc  of  glafs  ^ 
for  all  which  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  manufacturer.; 
hops,  for  which  the  perfon  that  gathers  them  is  an- 
fwerable;  candles  and  foap,  vihich  are  paid  for  at  the 
maker's;  malt  liquors  brewed  for  fale,  which  are  ex- 
cifed ai  the  brewery;  cyder  and  perry  at  the  ven- 
H  ders ; 
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Exafions    der's ;  leather  anil  ikiiis,  at  the  tannei's  ;  and;  lately, 
II  tobacco,    at  the   manufacTiurtr's  :     A   lilt,  which   no 

F-scoecaria.  (Yiend  to  liis  country   woulJ  wifli  to  fee  farther  iii- 
creal'eil. 

The  cxcife  was  formerly  farmed  out  ;  but  is  now 
managed  for  the  king  liy  conimiflioncrs  in  both  kiiig- 
donis,"  who  receive  the  whole  produi5t  of  the  cxcilc, 
and  pay  it  into  the  exchequer.  Thefe  comrailFioiit  rs 
are  nine  in  number  in  England,  and  five  in  Scotland. 
The  former  have  a  falary  of  looo  1.  a  year,  the  lancr 
600  1.  They  are  obliged  by  oath  to  take  no  fee  or  re- 
ward but  trom  the  king  himfelf ;  and  from  them  there 
lies  an  appeal  to  five  other  com  millioners  called  (.ontmif- 
fioneis  of  appeals. 

EXCISION,  in  furgery,  the  cutting  out,  or  cutting 
off,  any  part  of  the  body. 

Excision,  in  afcriptiire  fenfe,  meanschecutting  off 
of  a  perfon  from  bis  people,  by  way  of  punilliment  for 
lonie  fin  by  him  conuniticd.  The  Jews,  Selden  in- 
forms us,  reckon  up  36  crimes,  to  which  they  pretend 
this  pimifliment  is  due.  The  Rabbins  rtckon  three 
kinds  of  excifion  ;  one,  which  dcftroysonly  the  body  ; 
another,  which  defiroys  the  foul  only  ;  and  a  third, 
which  dcftroys  both  body  and  foul.  The  firfl  kind  of 
exciUon  they  pretend  is  an  untimely  death  ;  the  fccond 
is  an  utter  extinction  of  the  foul  ;  and  the  third,  a 
compound  of  the  two  former  :  thus,  making  the  foul 
mortal  or  immortal,  fays  Seldon,  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  mifbehavionr  and  wickednefs  of  the  people. 
EXCLAMATION.  See  Oratory,  n"  85. 
EXCLUSION,  or  5;// 0/ Exclusion,  a  bill  pro- 
pofed  about  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
for  excluding  the  duke  of  York,  the  king's  brother, 
from  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  being  a  Papift. 

EXCLUSIVE,  is  fometimesufed  adjeftively,  thus; 
jf  patent  carries  ■with  it  ati  exclujive  privilege.  Some- 
times adverbially :  as,  He  fent  hita  allthenu7itbers  from 
n°  145  to  n°  247  exclufwe  ;  that  is,  all  between  thefe 
two  numbers,  which  thcmfelves  were  excepted. 

EXCOECARIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tri- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th 
order,  Tricocax.  The  male  amentum  is  naked  ;  there 
is  no  calyx  nor  corolla  ;  there  are  three  ftyles,  and  a 
tricocous  capfule.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  agal- 
locha,  or  aloes-wood,  a  native  of  China  and  fome  of 
the  Indian  iflands,  is  about  the  fame  height  and  form 
as  the  olive  tree.  Its  trunk  is  of  three  colours,  and 
contains  three  forts  of  wood  :  the  heart  is  that  of  tam- 
■bac  or  calonibac,  which  is  dearer  in  the  Indies  than 
even  gold  itftlf.  It  ferves  to  perfume  clotiies  and  a- 
partmenis  ;  and  is  clfeemed  a  fovcreign  cordial  in  faint- 
ing fits,  a  reflorative  in  the  pally,  and  a  cure  forafca- 
ridcs  in  children.  It  is  burnt  as  incenfe  in  the  Chinefe 
and  Indian  temples;  and  it  isalfo  ufed  to  fet  the  moll 
precious  jewels  that  are  worked  in  the  Indies. 

Theaioes-wood  is  very  highly  valued  ;  and  llrange 
fables  were  invented  as  to  the  origin  of  the  tree  that 
yields  it;  fome  pretending  that  it  grewinParadife,and 
was  only  conveyed  to  us  by  means  of  the  rivers  over- 
flowing their  banks  and  fwccping  off  the  trees  in  their 
Way  ;  others  affirming  that  it  grew  on  inacceffible 
mountains,  where  it  was  guarded  by  certain  wild  beafls, 
&c.  The  Siamefe  ambafladors  to  the  court  of  France 
in   1636,  who  brought  a  prefent  of  this  wood  from 


their  empet'or,  firfl  gave  the  Europeans  any  confiflcni  Escomicu- 
accountofit.     %f:t  Xyio-zlioes.  nication. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  an  ccclefiafiical  pen.al-  "       "       ' 
ty  or  ccnfin-e,   whereby  fuch  perfons  as  are  guilty  of 
any  rotorious  crime  or  offence,  are  fcparaied  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  and  deprived  of  all  fpiritual 
advantages. 

Excommunication  is  founded  on  a  natural  right 
which  all  focictics  have,ot  excluding  out  of  thtirLody 
fuch  as  violate  the  laws  thereof  ;  and  it  was  originally 
inltituted  for  prtferving  the  purity  of  the  church  ;  but 
ambitious  ecclefialiics  converted  it  by  degrees  into  an 
engine  for  promoting  their  own  power,  and  infii<5led  it 
oil  tlie  molt  frivolous  occalions. 

The  power  of  excommunication,  as  well  as  other 
adls  of  tcclefiafiical  difciplinc,  was  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  who  diflinguifhed  it  into  \\\t greater  and 
/f//t'r.T];eleirercxcommunicaiion,fimply  called  fl/'^ony^ 
iiios,  "  ftparaiion  or  fufpcnfion,"  conl'iflcd  in  excluding 
men  from  the  participation  of  the  eucharifl,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful.  But  they  were  not  expelled 
the  church  ;  for  they  had  the  privilege  of  being  pre- 
fent at  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  fermons,  ant! 
the  prayers  of  the  catechumens  and  penitents.  This 
cxconununicatiun  was  inflifled  for  leller  crimes  ;  fuch 
as  ncgleding  to  attend  the  fcrvice  of  the  church,  mif- 
behavionr in  it,  and  the  like. 

I'he  greater  excommunication,  called  pauteles  apho- 
rifi.ios,  "  totdl  fcparation  and  anathema,"  confifledinan 
ablolute  and  entire  exclufion  from  the  church  and  the 
participation  of  all  its  rites.  When  any  perfon  M'as 
thus  excommunicated,  notice  was  given  of  it  by  circu- 
lar letters  to  the  moll  eminent  churches  all  over  the 
world,  that  they  might  all  confirm  this  aft  of  difcipline, 
by  refufing  to  admit  the  delinquent  to  their  communi- 
on. The  confequences  of  this  latter  excommunication 
were  very  terrible.  The  excommunicated  perfon  was 
avoided  in  civil  commerce  and  outward  converfation. 
No  one  was  to  receive  him  into  his  houfe,  nor  eat  at 
the  fame  table  with  him  ;  and  when  dead,  he  was  de- 
nied the  folemn  rites  of  burial. 

The  Romifh  pontifical  takes  notice  of  three  kinds  of 
excommunication.  I.  The  minor,  incurred  by  thofe 
who  have  any  correfpondence  with  an  excommunica- 
ted perfon.  2.  The  major,  whicli  falls  upon  thofe  who 
difobcy  the  commands  cf  ilic  holy  fee,  or  refufe  to  fub- 
mit  to  certain  points  of  difcipline  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  they  are  excluded  from  the  church  militant  and 
triumphant,  and  delivered  over  to  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels. 3.  Anathema,  which  is  properly  that  pronoun- 
ced by  the  pope  againfl  heretical  princes  and  countries. 
In  former  ages,  thefe  papal  fulminations  were  mofl 
terrible  things  ;  but  at  prefent,  they  are  formidable  to 
none  but  a  few  petty  flatcs  of  Italy. 

Excommunication,  in  the  Greek  church,  cuts  off  the 
offender  from  all  communion  with  the  318  fathers  of 
the  firfl  council  of  Nice,  and  with  the  faints;  configns 
him  over  to  the  devil  and  the  traitor  Judas  ;  and  con- 
demns his  body  to  remain  after  death  as  hard  as  a  fiint 
or  piece  of  Aeel,  unlefs  he  humbles  himfelf  and  makes 
atonement  for  his  fins  by  a  fincere  repentance.  The 
form  abounds  with  dreadful  imprecations;  and  the 
Greeks  affcrt,  that  if  a  perfon  dies  excommunicated, 
the  devil  enters  into  the  lifelefs  corpfc  ;  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  prevent  it,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  cut 
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,  liis  body  in  pieces,  and  boil  ihem  in  wine.  It  is  a  cu- 
flom  for  die  patriarch  of  Jerufilem  annually  to  excom- 
nnmicate  the  pope  and  the  church  of  Rome  ;  on  which 
occalion,  together  with  a  great  deal  of  idle  ceremony, 
he  drives  a  nail  into  the  ground  with  a  hammer,  as  a 
mark  of  malediflion. 

The  form  of  excommunication  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land anciently  ran  thus:  "By  the  authority  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghofi:,  and 
of  Mary  the  blcfled  mother  of  God,  we  cxcominuni- 
cate,  anathematize,  and  fequeder  from  the  pale  of  ho- 
ly  mother  church,  &c."  The  caufes  of  excommuni- 
cation in  England  are,  contempt  of  the  bifliop's  court, 
herefy,  negled:  of  public  wordiip  and  the  (acramems, 
incontinency,  adultery,  fimony,  &c.  It  is  defcribcd  to 
be  two-fold.  The  lefs  is  an  ecclefiaflical  ccnfure,  ex- 
cluding the  party  from  the  participation  of  the  facra- 
ments  :  the  greater  proceeds  farther,  and  excludes  liim 
not  only  from  tliefe,  but  from  the  company  of  all  Chri- 
flians.  But  if  the  judge  of  any  fpiritual  court  excom- 
municates a  man  for  a  caufe  of  which  he  hath  not  the 
legal  cognizance,  the  party  may  have  an  adlion  againft 
him  at  common  law,  and  he  is  alfo  liable  to  be  indiftcd 
at  the  fuit  of  the  king. 

Heavy  as  the  penalty  of  excommunication  is,  confi- 
dered  in  a  ferious  light,  there  arc,  notwiihflanding, 
many  obflinate  or  proiligate  men,  who  would  difpife 
the  brutiimfulmen  of  mereccclefiaftical  cenfures,  cfpe- 
cially  when  pronounced  by  a  petty  furrogatc  in  the 
country,  for  railing  or  contumelious  words,  for  non- 
payment of  fees  or  cods,  or  other  trivial  caufe.  The 
common  law,  therefore,  compaflionately  fteps  in  to 
their  aid,  and  kindly  lends  a  fupporting  hand  to  an 
otherwife  tottering  authority.  Imitating  herein  tlie 
policy  of  the  ancient  Britons,  among  whom,  according 
to  Cefar,  whoeverwere  interdifted  by  thedruids  from 
their  facrifices,  "  In  numero  impioruni  ac  fceleratorum 
habcntur  :  ab  iis  omnes  decedunt,  aditum  eorum  fermo- 
nemque  defugiunt,  ne  quid  ex  contagione  incommodi 
accipiant :  neque  iis  petentibus  jus  redditur,  neque  ho- 
llos {uUus  communicatnr."  And  hence  by  the  com- 
mon law,  an  excommunicated  perlon  is  difabled  to  do 
any  aft  that  is  required  to  be  done  by  one  that  \s probns 
et  legalis  homo.  He  cannot  ferve  upon  juries ;  cannot  be 
a  wiinefs  in  any  court  ;  and,  which  is  the  worfl  of  all, 
cannot  bring  an  aftion, either  real  or  perfonal,  toreco- 
ver  lands  or  money  due  to  him.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  : 
for  if,  within  40  days  after  the  fentence  has  been  puh- 
lilhed  in  the  church,  the  oifender  docs  not  fubmit  and 
abide  by  the  fentence  of  the  fpiritiial  court,  the  bifliop 
may  certify  fuch  contempt  to  the  king  in  chancery. 
Upon  which  there  illues  out  a  v/rit  to  the  flieriff'of  the 
county,  called  from  the  biOiop's  cenificite i  J/gnr/zca- 
vit :  or  from  its  effed,  a  writ  de  excomynuiiicato  capi- 
e?ido  .•  and  the  flieriff  (liall  thereupon  take  the  offen- 
der and  imprifon  him  in  the  county  jail,  till  he  is  re- 
conciled to  the  church,  and  fuch  reconciliation  certifi- 
ed by  the  bifhop  ;  upon  which  another  writ  de  excot/i- 
municato  dii'tberando,  ilTues  out  of  chancery  to  deliver 
and  releafe  him. 

ExcoMMDNiCATiON  Was  alfo  praflifed  among  the 
Jews,  who  ufed  to  expel  from  their  fynagogue  fuch  as 
had  committed  any  grievous,  crime.  See  the  Gofpel 
according  to  St  Joiin,  ix.  22.  xii.  42.  xvi  2,  And 
Jofeph,  Aiitiq.  Jud.lib.  ix.  cap.  22.  and  lib.  xvi.  cap.  2. 


Godwyn,  in  his  Mcps  and  .■hroii,  didingui flies  three 
degrees,  or  kinds,  of  excommunication  among  the 
Jevv'S.  Thefirfl  he  finds  intimated  in  John  ix.  22.  Tlie 
iecond  in  i  Cor.  v.  5.  And  the  third  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  22. 
See  NiDDUl. 

The  rule  of  the  BenedicHincs  gives  the  name  ^xcc;?;/- 
viunicatio}i  to  the  being  excluded  from  the  oratory,  and 
the  common  table  of  the  houfr,  in  tiic  inns  of  court 
called  difco7):7notii):g.  This  was  the  punilliment  of  luch 
monks  as  came  too  late. 

KxcoMMUNlCATiON,  or  a  being  fccluued  from  a 
participation  in  the  myllerics  of  religion,  was  alio  in 
ufe  under  paganii'm. 

Such  as  were  thusexconimunicatcd  were  forbidden  to 
affifl or  attend  at  the  facrifices,  or  to  enter  within  the 
temples  ;  and  were  afterwards  delivered  over  to  the 
demons  and  furies  of  hell,  with  certain  imprecations  ; 
which  was  called  among  the  Romans  dins  duvovere. 
See  Execration. 

The  Druids  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  GjuIs, 
likewife,  made  ufe  of  excommunication  againll  rebels  ; 
and  interdifted  the  communion  of  thtir  myfteries  to 
fuch  as  refufed  to  acquiefce  in  their  decifions.  See 
Druids. 

EXCORIATION,  in  medicine  and  furgcry,  the 
galling,  or  rubbing  offof  the  cuticle,  efpecially  of  the 
pans  between  the  thighs  and  about  the  anus.  In  adults, 
it  is  oceafioned  by  riding,  much  walking,  or  other  ve- 
hement excrcife,  and  may  be  cured  by  vulnerary  ap- 
plications. In  children  there  is  often  an  excoiiatiop., 
not  only  of  the  parts  near  the  pudenda,  chiefly  of  the 
groin  and  fcrotum,  but  likewife  in  the  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  and  in  other  places  ;  proceeding 
from  the  acrimony  of  urine  and  fwcat  ;  and  occaiioning 
itching  pains,  crying,  watching,  reltlellhefs,  &c.  Tn 
remedy  this,  the  parts  affeded  may  be  often  wafhcd 
with  warm  water  and  fprinkled  with  drying  powders, 
as  chalk,  hartfaorn,  but  elpecially  tutty,  lapis  calami- 
naris,  and  cerus,  which  niay  be  tied  looltly  in  a  rag, 
and  the  powder  (hnok  out  on  the  parts. 

EXCREMENT,  whatever  is  difcharged  out  of  the 
body  of  animals  after  digellion  ;  or  tlic  fibioiis  part  of 
the  aliment,  mixed  with  the  bile,  faliva,  and  other  fluids. 
Urine  and  the  feces  aie  the  grofs  exeiements  that  are 
difcharged  out  of  the  bladder  or  belly.  Other  excre- 
ments are  the  various  humours  that  are  Iccretcd  from 
the  blood  through  tlie  diHeient  llrainers  in  the  body, 
and  wliich  ferve  for  feveral  ufcs  ;  fuch  as  the  faliva, 
fwcat,  bile,  the  pancreatic  juice,  lymph,  the  femen, 
nails,  the  hair,  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  animals. 

Alchemifls,  who  have  fought  every  where  for  their 
great  work, &sl\\t:y  called  it,  have  particularly  opera- 
ted mucli  on  the  excrements  of  men  and  other  animals  j 
but  philofophical  chemiffry  has  acquired  lio  know- 
ledge from  all  thcfe  alchemical  labours,  from  the  ob- 
fcurity  with  which  their  authors  have  defcribed  them 
The  philoiophic  cheiniils  have  not  much  examined  ani- 
mal excrements.  Of  thefr,  Homberg  is  the  only  one 
who  has  particularly  analyfed  and  examined  human 
ordnre  ;  and  this  was  done  to  laiisfy  an  alchemical 
projeci  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  pretended  that  from 
this  matter  a  white  i.il  could  be  obtained,  without 
fmell,  and  capable  of  fixing  mercury  into  filver.  The 
oil  was  found  by  Homberg,  but  mercury  was  not  fix- 
ed by  it. 
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Tlie  lib  )ur3  of  ihis  able  chemift  were  not,  however,      were  excufed  from  the  ordinary  watches  ;    yet  being   Exculpa- 
ufclcfs,  like  thoie  of  the   aichcmills;  becaufe  he  has     placed  oppofite  to  the  i^j-<v;/^j,  they  were  obliged  tohave      «'<"» 
cicjrly  rclaiedtheexperimenishcmadeoii  ihismalter,      an  eye  over  them.  Execution 

in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.     Thefe  Letters    0/ EXCULPATION,  in  Scots  law,  a  ^_i 

writ  or  fnmnions  iiratd  by  autiiority  of  the  court  of 
judicatory,  at  the  inllance  of  a  panntl,  for  ciiiug  wit- 
nclFes  to  prove  his  defences,  or  his  objettiuns  to  any  of 
the  jury  or  witnelFes cited  ugainll  him. 

EXCUSATI,  in  church  hillory,  a  term  ufcd  to  de- 


Thefe 

cxpcrimtnts  are  curious,  and  teach  ftveral  elTential 
things  concerning  the  nature  of  excrements.  The  re- 
fulL  of  thefe  excrements  is  as  follows  :  Frefli  human 
feces  being  diftilled  to  drynefs  in  a  water  bath,  furnilh 
a  clear,  watery,  infipid  liquor,  of  a  dilagreenble  fmell. 


but  which  contains  no  voi'atile  aikah;  which  is  a  proof  note  Haves,   who  fiying  to  any  church  for  iaiichiary, 

that   this     matter,    althouoh   nearly   in  a  putrefaflive  were  excufed  and  pardoned  by  their  mailers  i  Imt  ihelc 

Aate,  \i  not  however  putrefied  ;  for  all  fubltances  real-  were  obliged  to   take    an  oath   to  that   purpolc  before 

ly   putrid  lurnilh  with  this  degree  of  heat  a  manifcfl  they  could  have  them    again;  and,  if  tliey  broke  the 

voLitde  alkali*.     The  dry  refiduum  of  the  foregoiu'.;  oath-,   they  were  puniflied  and  lined  as  pcrfons  guilty 


experiment,  being  dihilled  in  a  retort  with  a  gradua- 
ted fire,  furni(hes  a  volatile  alkaline  fpirit  and  fjlt,  a 
fetid  oil  and  leaves  a  reliduous  coal.  Thefe  are  the 
fame  fubltances  vthich  are  obtained  from  all  animal 
niatitrs. 

H.i:nan  feces,  diluted   and  lixiviated  in   water,  fur 


of  perjury. 

EXEAT,  in  church-difcipline,  a  Latin  term,  nfed 
for  a  pcrmilfion  which  a  bilhop  grants  a  priclt  10  go 
out  of  his  dioceie  ;  or  an  abbot  to  a  religious  to  go 
out  of  his  munallcry. 

The  word  is  alio  ufed   in  fevcral  great  fchools  for 


nifli  by  filtration  and  evaporation  of  the  water  an  oily  leave  given  a  fchular  or  Undent  to  go  out.    Ilii  mailer 

filt  of  a  nitrous  nature,   which  deflagrates  like  nitre  has  given  him  an  exeat. 

upon  arJent  coats,  and  which  inflames   in  dole  velfcls  EXECRATION,    in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  punifli- 

when  heated  to  a  certain  degree.     This  fame  matter  ment,  confiding  ofdireful  curfts, and  marks  ot  infamy  ; 

yielded    to   Romberg,  who  treated  it    by  a  compb  te  fuch   was  that  ufed  agaitiil  Philip  king   of  Mxcedon 

fermentation   or   putrefaction,   excited  by  a  digeftion  by  the  Athenians.     A  general  allcmbly   of  the  people 

durin'^  40  days  in  a  gentle  watcr-baih  heat,  and  who  being  called,  they  made  a   decree,  that  all  the  iiatucs 

aftervvards  diftilled  it,  an  oil  without  colour,  and  with-  and  images  of  that  king,  and  of  all  his  ancedors,  fhould 


out  bad  fmell,  and  fuch  as  he  endeavoured  to  find  ; 
but  which  did  not,  as  we  faid  before,  fix  mercury  into 
filver. 

EXCPlESCENCE,  in  furgery,  denotes  every  pre- 
ternatural tumour  which  arifes  from  the  fkiii,  either  in 
the  forui  of  a  wart  or  tubercle.  If  they  are  born  with 
a  perfoiT,  as  they  frequently  are,  they  arc  called  nitvi 
wiatinii,  or  marks  from  the  mother  ;   but    if  the  tu- 


be demoliflicd,  and  ;hcir  very  name  lazcd ;  that  all 
the  fedivals,  facred  rites,  priefls,  and  whatever  elfe  had 
been  inllituted  in  honour  of  him,  fliould  be  profaned  ; 
that  the  very  places  vvhr-re  there  had  been  any  niona- 
ment  or  iiifcription  10  his  honour,  (liould  be  deieflable  ; 
that  nothing  Ihould  be  fet  up,  or  dedicated  in  them, 
which  could  be  done  in  clean  places  ;  and,  lallly,  that 
the  priefts,  as  often  as  they  prayed  for  the  Athenian 


mour  is  large,  fo  as  to  depend   from  the  fkin,  like  a  people,  allies,  armies,  and  fleets,  Ihould  as  many  times 

flclhy  mafs,"it  is  then  called  afarcoiria.  See  Surgery.  detelland  execrate  Philip,  his  children, kingdom,  land 

EXCRETION,  or  Secretion,  in  medicine,  a  fe-  and  fea  forces  and  the  whole   race  and  name  of    the 

paration  of  fome  fluid,  mixed  with  the  blood,  by  means  Macedonians, 

of  the   glands.     Excretions,  by  which  we  mean  thofe  At   the  taking  and    demolifliing    of  cities,  it  was 
that  cvacuare  fuperfluous  and  heterogeneous  humours,  ufual  amongll  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  to  pro- 
purify  the  mafs  of  blood  :  the  humours  which  are  ge-  nounce  curies  upon,  and  load  with  direful  execrations, 
nerated  in  the  blood  are  excreted  by  the  glands,  and  the  rebuildersof  ihem. 
are  replaced  by  a  fufficient  quantity   of  aliment.  EXECUTION,  in  a  general  fenfc  the   aft  of  ac- 

EXCIiETORY,    in    anatomy,    a  term  applied  to  complilhing,  finilhing,  or  atchieving  any  thing, 

certain   little  dnfls  or  vcircls,  dellined  for  the  reccp-  Execution,  in  law,  the  completing  or  finiiliing; 

tiun  of  a  fluid,  fecreted  in  certain  glandules,  and  other  fome  ac^,  as  of  judgment,  deed, &c.  and   it  ufually  iig- 

vllcera,    for  the  excretion,  of  it  in    the  appropriated  nifies  the  obtaining  polTelfion  of  any    thing    recovered 

places.  by  judgment  of  law. 

EXCUBIv^,  in  antiquity,  the  watches  and  guards  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves,  that  tliere  are  two  forts 


kept  in  the  day  by  the  Roman  foldieis.  They  arc 
CJUtradillinguiflied  from  the  vig:!i^  which  are  kept 
in  the  night.  The  cxcuhia  were  placed  either  at  the 
gates  and  entrenchments  or  in  the  camp  ;  for  the  kt- 


of  executions  ;  the  one  final  ;  and  the  other  a  quoufque, 
that  tends  to  an  end.  An  execution  final,  is  that  which 
makes  money  of  the  defendant's  goods;  or  extends  to 
hij  lands,  and  delivers  them  to  the  plaintiff,  who    ac- 


ler  there  was  allowed  a  whole  vianiputus  to  attend  be-     ccpts  the  fame  in  fa'isfaclion  ;  and  this  is  the  end    of 
fore  the  pnetorium,  and    four   foldiers  to  the  tent  of     the  fuit,  and  the  whole  that  the  king's.writ  requires  la, 


every  irilmm.  The  excub'iie  &t  the  gates  of  the  camp, 
a.ulat  the  entrenchments,  were  properly  QzWti  flationes 
One  company  of  foot  and  one  troop  of  horfe  were  af- 
figned  io  each  of  the  four  gates  every  day.  To  de- 
ien  their  poll,  or  abandon  their  corps  of  guards,  was 
vn  unpardonable  crime. 


be  done.  The  writ  of  exccuiion  with  a  quoufque,  tlio' 
it  tends  to  an  end,  yet  is  not  final,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a 
Cjj/S/jJi/iyJC/j/ac,  where  the  defendant's  body  is  to  he 
taken,  in  order  that  the  plaintiff  may  be  fatisfied  for- 
his  debt.     See  Capias. 

Executions  are  cither  in  perfonal,  real,  or  mixed  ac- 


Tke  tytar':!y  as  the  r.-iofl.  konourable  order  of  foldiers,    tlons.  In  a  perfonal  action,  the  execution  raay  be  m^dc 

ihrt* 
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Execution,  three  ways,  viz.  by  ihe  writ  oi capias  adfatiifaciendum, 

" « '  againft  the  body  of  the  defendant ;  fieri J,ic:.Ts,  agaiiUl 

his  goods ;  or  elegit,  againft  his  lands.  See  Fieri  Facias 
and  Elegit. 

In  a  renl  and  mixed  aflion,  the  execntion  is  by  writ 
*  See  Hj-  cihaberejactasfajinam,  ixvAhabere  pojf^Jfionem* .  Writs 
*""'■•  of  execution  bind  the  property  of  goods  only  from  the 

lime  of  delivery  of  the  writ  to  tiic  llieritf';  bjt  the 
land  is  bound  inun  the  day  of  the  judgment  obtained  : 
and  here  tlie  fale  of  any  goods  for  valuable  confidcra- 
tion,  after  a  jadgnient,and  before  the  execution  award- 
ed, will  be  good.  It  is  otherwife  as  to  lands,  of  which 
execution  niny  be  made,  even  on  a  purchafe  alter  the 
judgment,  though  (he  defendant  fell  fuch  land  before 
execution.  Likewife,  fluriifs  may  deliver  in  execution 
all  the  lands  whereof  others  lliall  be  fcifed  in  trull  f(ir 
]iim,a4ainll  whom  execution  is  had  on  ajiidj!,ment,  S:c. 
W  lien  any  judgment  is  figned,  the  extcution  may 
be  taken  out  immediately  thereon  ;  but  if  it  be  not 
illued  within  a  year  and  a  day  after,  where  there  is  no 
fault  in  the  dclendant,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  injunitioii, 
vrit  of  error,  Sec.  there  mult  be  a.  fcire  facias,  to  re- 
vive rhe  judgment;  though,  if  the  plaintiff  fues  out 
any  writ  of  execution  witliin  the  year,  he  may  continue 
it  after  the  year  is  expired.  Al'terjudgnient  agaiult 
the  defendant,  in  an  adion  wherein  fpecial  bail  is  given, 
the  plaintitf  is  at  liberty  to  have  execution  againll  fuch 
defendant,  or  againfl  his  bail:  but  this  is  iindcrilood 
■where  the  defendant  does  not  render  himftlf,  accord- 
ing lo  law,  in  fafeguard  of  the  bail;  and  execution 
jnay  not  be  regularly  fued  forth  againfl  a  bail,  till  a 
default  is  returned  againfl  ihe  principal:  alfo  if  the 
plaintiff  takes  the  bail,  he  fhall  never  take  the  principal. 
It  is  held  that  an  execution  may  be  executed  after  the 
death  of  the  defendant  ;  for  his  executor,  being  privy 
thereto,  is  liable  as  well  as  the  teftator.  The  execu- 
tor is  an  entire  thing,  fo  that  he  who  begins  mull  end 
it :  therefore,  a  new  flieriff  may  diflraiii  an  old  one,  to 
fell  the  goods  feized  on  a  dillringas,  and  to  bring  the 
money  into  court. 

ExECuriON,  in  criminal  cafes,  the  completion  of 
human  punifhmcnt.  Tl,is  lollows  judgment  f  ;  and 
muR  in  all  cafes,  capital  as  well  as  otherwife,  be  per- 
formed by  the  legal  officer,  the  flienff  or  his  deputy  ; 
whofe  warrant  for  fo  doing  was  anciently  by  precept 
under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  judge,  as  it  is  Hill  prac- 
tifed  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  fleward,  upon  the 
execution  of  a  peer  :  though,  in  the  court  of  ihe  peers 
tUclJI.  i"  parliament,  it  is  done  by  writ  from  the  king.  Af- 
Cammtn,  icrwards  it  was  eftabliflicd,  that  in  cafe  of  life,  the 
judge  may  command  execution  to  be  done  without  any 
writ.  And  now  the  ufagc  is,  for  the  judge  lo  fign  the 
kalendar  or  lift  of  all  the  prifoners  names,  with  ihtir 
feparate  judgments  in  the  margin,  which  is  left  with 
the  flieriff.  As,  for  a  capital  felony,  it  is  written  op- 
polite  the  prifontr's  name,  "  let  him  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  ;  formerly,  in  the  diys  of  Latin  and  abbre- 
viation, "fiif. per  colt."  for  "f.iJp,ndat!irpercollini/." 
And  this  is  the  only  warrant  that  the  fheriff  has  for 
fo  material  an  ad  as  taking  away  the  life  of  another. 
It  may  certainly  alfird  matter  of  fpeculatioii,  ihat  in 
civil  caufes  there  fliould  be  fu  h  a  variety  of  wriis  of 
execuiion  to  recover  a  trifling  debt,  iffued  in  the  king's 
name,  and  under  the  feal  of  the  court,  without  v.'hif-h 
ike  flieriff  cannot  legally  Ilir  oaeflep;  and  yet  that  ths 
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execution  of  a  man,  liie  mufl;  important  and  terrible  Execution, 
talk  of  any,  fhould  depend  upon  a  marginal  note.  ' -^ ' 

The  Ihcriff,  upon  receipt  of  his  warrant,  is  to  do 
execution  within  a  convenient  time  ;  which  in  the  coun- 
try is  ;i!fo  left  at  large.  In  London,  indeed,  a  moic  fb- 
Jenin  and  becoming  exadntfs  is  iifcd,  both  as  to  the- 
warrant  of  execution  and  the  time  of  executing  i  here- 
of:  for  the  recorder,  after  reporting  to  the  king  in 
perfon  the  cafe  of  the  feveral  prifoners,  and  rcceivii;g 
his  royal  pleafure,  that  the  law  mull  take  its  courle, 
illues  his  warrant  to  the  flieriffs,  directing  them  to  t'o 
execuiion  on  the  day  and  at  the  phce  alligncd.  And 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  if  the  prifoncr  be  tried 
at  the  bar,  or  brought  there  by  hah. as  corpus,  a  ml* 
is  made  for  his  execution;  either  ipecifyino;  the  lime 
and  place,  or  leaving  it  to  the  difcrction  of  ihc  Iheriff. 
And,  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  flatute  25  Geo.  II., 
c.  37.  it  is  enaiif  cd  that,  in  cafe  of  murder,  ih.ejudge 
Iliall  in  his  fentence  direft  execution  to  be  performed 
on  the  next  day  but  one  after  fentence  palled.  But, 
otherwife,  the  time  and  place  of  execution  are  by  law 
no  part  of  the  judgment.  It  has  been  well  obferved, 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  puniflimenc 
fhould  follow  the  crime  as  early  as  pollible  ;  that  the 
profpc(5l  of  gratification  or  advantage,  which  tempts  a 
man  to  commit  the  crime,  fhould  inftantly  awake  the 
attendant  idea  of  puniflimeni.  Delay  of  execution 
fervesonly  to  feparate  thefe  ideas;  and  then  tlie  exe- 
cution itfelf  affedts  the  minds  of  the  fpeftdtors  rather 
as  a  terrible  light,  than  as  the  necelTary  confetjuence  of 
tranfgrcinon. 

The  flieriff  cannot  alter  the  manner  of  the  execution, 
by  fubflituting  one  death  for  another,  without  being 
guilty  of  felony  himfclf.  It  is  held  alio  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  even  the  king 
cannot  change  the  punilliment  of  the  law,  by  altering 
the  hanging  or  burning  into  beheading  ;  though,  when 
beheading  is  part  of  the  fentence,  the  king  may  reinit 
the  reft.  And,  notwithflanding  fome  exaniplts  to  the 
contrary.  Sir  Edward  Coke  fltuuly  maintains,  that 
jiidicandm/i  eft  legibus,  iioii  exemplis.  But  others  have 
thought,  and  morejuflly,  that  this  prerogative,  being 
founded  in  mercy,  and  immeniorially  exercifed  by  the 
crown,  is  part  of  the  common  jaw.  For  hitherto,  in 
every  inflance,  all  thefe  exchanges  have  been  for  more 
merciful  kinds  of  dtaih ;  and  how  far  this  may  alfo 
fall  within  the  king's  power  of  granting  conditi-onal 
pardons  (viz.  by  remitting  a  fevere  kind  of  death,  on 
condition  that  the  criminal  fubmits  to  a  miltler)  is  a 
matter  that  may  bear  conlideration.  It  is  obfervable,, 
that  when  Lord  Stafford  was  executed  for  the  popifh 
plot  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  ihe  then  flicriffs 
«)f  London,  having  received  the  king's  v\rit  for  be- 
heading him,  petitioned  the  Hoi.fe  of  Lords,  for  a 
command  or  order  from  their  lordlhips,  how  ihe  faid 
judgment  fliould  be  executed  :  for,  he  bcirg  pnifccuitd 
by  im|>eachnient,  they  entertained  a  noiio;,  (which  is 
faid  10  have  been  countenanced  by  Lord  Rullel),  that 
the  king  could  not  pardon  any  pjrt  of  the  fentence. 
The  lords  rcfolved,  thai  the  fcruplcs  <f  the  Ihrriffs 
Were  iinncceli'ary  ;  and  declared,  thai  the  king's  writ 
OLighi  to  b»obeyed.  Dilitppointtd  of  railing  a  fi-me  in 
thai  alffmblv,  tliey  immediately'  lignificd  to  th<  Houle 
of  Commons  by  one  of  their  members, thai  they  were  not 
fatisficd  as  to  the  pcvcr  of  the  faid  writ.     That  houfe 
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Kxcciition  took  two  days  to  cnnliiier  of  it;  and  then  fiilleuly  rc- 
II  folved,  that  the  honle  was  content  that  the  llieriiFdo 
■E.iedia.  execute  Lord  Stafford  by  fevering  his  head  from  his 
b'jiiy.  It  is  farther  related,  that  when  afterwards  the 
fame  Lord  Riilfel  was  condemned  for  liij^h  trcafon  up- 
on inJiJliiicnt,  the  king,  while  lie  remitted  the  igno- 
minious part  ol  the  fcntence,  obferved,  "  that  his 
Lordlhip  wouUl  nov/  lind  he  was  poirefled  of  thatpre- 
logativc,  which  in  the  cafe  of  Lord  Stafford  he  had 
denied  him."  One  caii  hardly  determine  (at  this  dif- 
tance  from  thofe  turbulent  times),  which  niofl  to  dif- 
approve  of,  the  indecent  and  fanguinary  zeal  of  the 
•fubjet'l,  or  the  cool  and  cruel  farcafai  of  the  fovereign. 

To  conclude  :  it  is  clear,  that  if,  upon  judgment  to 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  is  dead,  the  criminal  be 
not  thoroughly  killed,  but  revives,  the  ihcrifF  mult 
Iniiig  him  again.  Kor  the  former  hanging  was  no  exe- 
cution of  the  fentencc  ;  and,  if  a  falfe  tenderncfs  were 
to  be  indulged  in  fiich  cafes,  a  multitude  of  collufions 
might  cnfuc.  Nay,  even  Vv'hile  abjurations  were  in 
force,  fuch  a  criminal,  fo  reviving,  was  not  allowed  to 
take  fanftjary  and  abjure  the  realm  ;  but  hisfleeing  to 
ianduary  was  iield  an  efcape  in  the  officer. 

Execution,  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  Sec  Law. 
Part.  in.  n°  clxxxv.  52.  clxxxvi.  ij. 

Execution,  in  the  French  mnlic,  is  ufcd  to  de- 
note the  manner  of  finging,  or  of  the  performance  of 
a  fong.  "  As  to  the  manner  of  finging,  called  in 
France  execution,  no  nation  may,  with  any  probabi- 
lity, difpute  it  with  the  French.  If  the  French, 
by  their  commerce  with  the  Italians,  have  gained  a 
bolder  compofition,  the  Italians  have  made  their  ad- 
vantage of  the  French,  in  learning  of  them  a  more 
polite,  moving,  and  exqnifitc  execution."  St  Evrc- 
mond. 

EXECUTIVE  rowER.  The  fupreme  executive 
power  of  Great  Britain  is  verted  by  their  laws  in  a 
tingle  perfou,  the  king  or  queen  for  the  time  being. 
See  the  ariicle  King  . 

The  executive  power,  in  this  cflate,  hath  a  right  to 
a  negative  in,  parliament,  i.e.  to  rcfufe  aflisnt  to  any 
afts  offered;  oiherwifc  the  other  two  branches  of  le- 
gidative  power  would,  or  might,  become  defpotic. 

EXECUTOR,  a  pcrfon  nominated  by  a  tellator,  to 
lake  care  to  fee  his  will  and  teftament  executed  or  per- 
formed, and  his  effedts  difpofed  of  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  will.     See  Law. 

Executor,  in  Scots  law,  fignifies  cither  the  perfon 
intitled  to  fucceed  to  the  moveable  cflate  of  one  dccea- 
fed,  or  who  by  law  or  fpecial  appointment  is  intruflcd 
wiih  the  adniiniflration  of  it. 

EXECUTORY,  in  law,  where  an  ellate  in  fee, 
that  is  made  by  deed  or  fine,  is  to  be  executed  after- 
wards by  entry,  livery,  or  v;rit.  Leafes  for  years,  an- 
nuities, conditions,  &c.  &rc  icvxwcd  inheritances  execu- 
tory. 

EXECUTRY,  in  Scots  law,  is  the  moveable  eftate 
falling  to  the  executor.  Under  cxccutry,  or  moveables, 
is  comprehended  every  thing  that  moves  itfelf,  or  can 
be  moved  ;  fuch  as  corns,  cattle,  furniture,  ready  mo- 
ney,  &c. 

EXEDR/E,  in  antiquity,  denoted  halls  with  many 
feats,  where  the  philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  men 
of  learning,    met  for  difcourfe  .tnd  difputation.     The 
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for  f;ich  buildings  as  were  diftiuft  from  tlie  main  body    Kxej^-eCs 
of  the  churches,  and  yet  within  the  limits  of  the  church         ll_ 
taken  in  itslargefl  fenfe.  Among  the  exed:as  the  chief  ^'^^'""  ^"^ 
was  the  Baptistry.  ^ 

EXEGESIS,  a  difcourfe  by  way  of  explanation  or 
comment  upon  any  fubjeft.  In  the  Scotch  univerli- 
ties,  thcreisanexercife  among  the  Audenis  in  divinity, 
called  an  excgefis,  in  which  a  queftion  is  flated  by  the 
rclpondent,  who  is  then  oppofcd  by  two  or  three  o- 
ther  fludents  in  their  turns;  during  which  time  the 
prufelibr  moderates,  and  folves  the  difficulties  which 
the  rel'pondent  cannot  overcome. 

EXEGETES,  (form.ed  of  tfny/o^ai  "I  explain,") 
among  the  Athenians,  perfons  learned  in  the  laws, 
whom  the  judges  ufed  to  confult  in  capital  caufes. 

EXEGETICA,  in  algebra,  the  art  of  finding,  ei- 
ther in  numbers  or  lines,  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  a 
problem,  according  as  the  problem  is  either  numerical 
or  geometrical. 

EXEMPLAR,  a  model,  or  original,  to  be  imitated 
orcopied.     See  Model. 

Exemplar  alfo  denotes  the  idea,  or  image,  concei- 
ved or  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  artifl,  whereby  he 
conducts  his  work.  Such  is  the  idea  of  Caefar,  which 
a  painter  has  in  his  mind  when  he  goes  to  make  a  pic- 
ture of  Cafar. 

EXEMPLIFICATION  of  letters  Patent,  denotes 
an  exemplar,  or  copy  of  letters  patent,  made  from 
the  inrolment  thereof,  and  fcaled  with  the  great  feal 
of  England.  Such  exemplifications  are  as  eftedual  to 
be  fhowed,  or  pleaded,  as  the  letters  patent  themfelvcs. 

EXEMPTION,  in  law,  a  privilege  to  be  free  from 
fonie  feivice  or  appearance  :  thus,  barons  and  peers  of 
Britain  are,  on  account  of  their  dignity  exempted 
from  being  fworn  upon  inqucfls;  and  knights,  clergy- 
men, and  others,  from  appearing  at  the  (lierifi's  turn, 
Perfons  of  70  years  ot  age,  apothecaries,  &c.  are  alfo 
by  law  exempted  from  ferving  on  juries;  and  juftices 
of  the  peace,  attorneys,  &c.  from  parifli  offices. 

EXEPtCISE,  among  phyficians,  fiich  an  agitation 
of  the  body  as  produces  falutary  effeils  in  the  animal 
economy. 

Exercifc  may  he  faid  to  he  either  aftive  or  paffive. 
The  a<5tivc  is  walking,  hunting,  dancing,  playing  at 
howls,  and  the  like  ;  as  alfo  fpeaking,  and  other  la- 
bour of  the  body  and  mind.  The  paffive  is  riding  in 
a  coach,  on  horfeback,  or  in  any  other  manner.  £x- 
ercife  may  be  continued  to  a  beginning  of  wearinefs, 
and  ought  to  be  ufed  before  dinner  in  a  pure  light 
air;  for  which  reafon,  journeys,  and  going  into  the 
country,  contribute  greatly  to  preferve  and  rc-cflablifll 
health. 

Exercife  increafcs  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  atte- 
nuates and  divides  the  fluids,  and  promotes  a  regular 
pcrfpiration,  as  well  as  a  due  fecrction  of  all  the  hu- 
mours ;  for  it  accelerates  the  animal  fpirits,  and  facili- 
tates their  diflribution  into  all  the  fibres  of  the  body, 
flrengihens  the  parts,  creates  an  appetite,  and  helps 
digeliion.  Whence  it  arifes,  that  thofe  who  accuftom 
themfelves  to  exercife  are  generally  very  robuft,  and 
feldom  fubjeft  to  difeafes. 

Boerhaave  recommends  bodily  exercife  in  difeafes 
of  a  weak  and  lax  fibre.  By  riding  on  horfeback,  fays 
his  commentator,  the  pendulous  vifcera  of  the  abdo- 
men arc  fhakcn  every  moment,  and  gently  rubbed  as 
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it  were  oncagainll  another,  while  in  the  mean  time  the 
'  pure  air  atts  on  the  lungs  with  greater  force.  But  it 
IS  to  be  oblerved  that  a  weak  man  Ihould  not  ride  with 
a  full  Itomach,  but  either  before  dinner,  or  after  the 
digellion  is  near  finiflied  ;  for  when  theilomach  isdif- 
tended,  weak  people  do  not  bear  thefe  concufiions  of 
the  horfe  without  difficulty  ;  but  when  the  primsevis; 
are  near  empty,  the  remaining  feces  are  dilcharged  by 
this  concullion.  Sailing  in  a  ihip  is  alfo  an  exercife  of 
great  ul'e  to  weak  people.  If  the  vcirci  moves  with 
an  even  motion  by  increafing  perfpiraiion  it  ufualiy  ex- 
cites a  wonderful  alacrity,  creates  an  appetite,  and  pro- 
motes digeflion.  Thefe  exercifes  arc  more  efpecially 
ferviccable  to  weak  people  ;  but,  in  order  to  ilrengthen 
the  body  by  mufcular  motion,  running,  and  bodily  ex- 
ercifes are  to  be  ufed.  In  thefe  we  Ihould  begin  with 
ihe  molt  gentle,  fuch  as  walking,  and  increafe  it  by 
degrees  till  we  come  to  running.  Thofe  exercifts  of  the 
body  are  more  efpecially  ferviceable  which  give  delight 
to  the  mind  at  the  fame  time,  as  tennis,  fencing,  &c. ; 
for  which  reafon,  the  wifdom  of  antiquity  appointed 
rewards  for  thofe  who  excelled  in  thefe  gymnailic  ex- 
ercifes, that  by  this  means  the  bodies  of  their  youth 
might  be  hardened  for  warlike  toils. 

As  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health  than  mode- 
rate exercife,  fo  violent  exercife  diffipates  the  fpirits, 
weakens  the  body,  dcrtroys  the  elallicity  of  the  fibres, 
and  exhaufts  the  fluid  parts  of  the  blood.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  acute  and  mortal  fevers  often  arife  from  too 
violent  exercife  of  the  body;  for  the  motion  of  the 
venous  blood  towards  the  heart  being  quickened  by  the 
contradion  of  the  mulcles,  and  the  veins  being  thus 
depleted,  the  arteries  more  eafily  propel  their  contain- 
ed humours  through  the  fmallelt  extremities  into  the 
now  lefs  refilling  veins;  and  therefore  the  velocity  of 
the  circulation  will  be  increafed  through  all  tiie  veflels. 
But  this  cannot  be  performed  without  applying  the 
humours  oftener,  or  in  a  greater  quantity,  to  the  fe- 
cretory  organs  in  the  fame  time,  whence  the  more 
fluid  pans  of  the  blood  will  be  dillipatcd,  and  what  re- 
mains will  be  infpilfated  ;  and  by  the  greater  afcion  of 
the  veflels  upon  their  contained  fluids,  and  of  the  re- 
afting  fluids  upon  the  velfcls,  the  blood  acquires  an  in- 
flammatory denfity.  Add  to  this,  that  by  the  violent 
attrition  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  together  with  the 
heat  thence  arifing,  all  the  humours  will  incline  to  a 
greater  acrimony,  and  the  falts  and  oils  of  the  blood 
will  become  more  acrid  and  volatile.  Hence,  fays  Bo- 
erhaave,  thofe  fevers  which  arife  from  too  much  ex- 
ercife or  motion,  are  cured  by  reif  of  body  and 
mind,  with  fuch  aliinents  and  medicines  as  moiflen, 
dilute,  and  foften  or  allay  acrimony. 

The  exercife  of  a  foldier  in  camp,  confidered  as  con- 
ducive to  health,  Dr  Pringle  diflinguilhes  into  three 
heads;  the  lirlt  relating  to  his  duty,  the  fecond  to  his 
living  more  commodioully,  and  the  third  his  diver- 
fions.  The  firfl,  confifting  chiefly  in  the  exercife  of 
his  arms  will  be  no  lefs  the  means  of  preferving  health 
than  of  making  him  expert  in  his  duty  :  and  frequent 
returns  of  this,  early,  and  before  the  fun  grows  hot, 
will  be  made  more  advantageous  than  repeating  it  fcl- 
dom,  and  ftaying  out  long  at  a  time;  for  a  camp  af- 
fording little  convenience  for  refrefliment,  all  unnecef- 
fary  fatigue  is  to  be  avoided.  As  to  the  fecond  article, 
cutting  boughs  for  fliading  the  tents,  making  trenches 


round  them  for  carryingolfihe  water,  airing  the  flraw,  Exercife. 
cleaning  their  clothes  and  accoutrements,  and  sffilting  "^  ' 
ill  the  bufmcfs  of  the  mtfs,  ought  to  be  no  difagree- 
able  exercife  to  the  men  for  fomepart  of  the  day.  Lafl- 
ly,  as  to  diverfions,  the  men  muft  be  encouraged  to 
them  either  by  the  example  of  their  oificers,  or  by 
imall  premiums  to  thofe  who  fliall  excel  in  any  kind  of 
fports  as  ihall  be  judged  mod;  conducive  to  health  :  but 
herein  great  caution  is  neccllary,  not  to  allow  tlicni  to 
fatigue  themielves  too  much,  elpecially  in  hot  weather 
or  lickly  times  ;  but  above  all,  that  their  clothes  be 
kept  dry,  wet  clothes  being  the  moll  frequent  caufts 
of  camp-difeafes. 

Exercise,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  rjnging  a  body 
of  foldiers  in  form  cf  battle,  and  making  them  perform 
the  fevera)  motions  and  military  evolutions  with  diffe. 
rent  management  of  their  arms,  in  order  to  make  them 
expert  therein.     See  alfo  Words  ij  Cc7K?//a!id. 

Exercise,  in  the  Britilh  navy,  is  the  preparatory 
praflice  of  managing  the  artillery  and  fmall  arms,  in 
order  to  make  the  Ihip's  crewperfttlly  fkillcd  therein, 
fo  as  to  diretl  its  execution  fucccfsfully  in  the  lime  of 
battle. 

The   exercife  of  the  great  gun  was,  till  lately,  very 
complicated,    and    abounding    with     fuperfluities,    in 
the  navies  of  every   nation.     The   following  method 
was  then  introduced  into  the  BritiUi  navy  by  an  officer 
of  dillinguifhed  abilities, 
ift.    Silence. 
2d,    Call  loofc  your  guns. 
3d,    Level  your  guns. 
4th,  Take  out  your  tompions. 
5th,  Run  out  your  guns. 
6th,  Prime. 
7th,  Point  your  guns. 
8ih,  Fire. 

ptli,  Spunge  your  guns. 
loih.  Load  with  cartridge. 
iiih,  Shot  your  guns. 
I2th,  Put  in  your  tompions. 
1 3th,  Houfe  your  guns. 
14th,  Secure  your  guns. 
Upon  beat-to-arms  (every  body  having  immediately 
repaired  to  their  quarters)  the  midfiiipman  command- 
ing a  number  of  guns,  is  to  fee  tliat  they  arc  not  with- 
out every  ncceflary  article,  as  (at  every  gun)  a  fpungc, 
powder-horn,  with  its  priming  wires,  and  a  fuiticient 
quantity   of  powder,    crow,   hand-fpike,  bed,  quoin, 
train-tackle,  &c,   fending  without  delay  for  a  fupply  of 
any  thing  that  maybe  aniilhng;  and  for  the  greater 
certainty  of  not  overlooking  any  deficiency,  he  is  to 
give  flrift  orders  to  each  captain  under  him,  to  make 
the  like  examination  at  his  rtfpeftive  gun,  and  to  take 
care  that  every  requifite  is  in  a  ferviceable  condition, 
which  he  is  to  report  accordingly.     And   (belidesihc 
other  advantages  of  this  regulation)  for  the  flill  more 
certain  and  fpeedy  account  being  taken  upon  theic  oc- 
cafions,  the  midfiiipman  is  to  give  each  man  his  charge 
at  quarters  (as  expreffed  in  the  form  of  the  monthly 
report),  who  is  to  fearchforhis  particular  implements, 
and,  not  finding  them,  is  immediately  to  acquaint  his 
captain,    that,    upon   his  report  to  the   midfhipman, 
they   may  be  replaced. 

The  man  who  takes  care  of  the  powder  is  to  place 
himfelf  on  the  oppofite  fide   of  the  deck   from   that 
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Exerclfe.   wiiere  wc  engage,  except  when  fighting  both  fides  at 

" once,  when  he  is  to  be  amid-lliips.     lie  is  not  to  fiif- 

Icr  any  othtr  man  to  take  a  cartridge  Irom  him  but  he 
who  is  appointed  to  lerve  the  gun  with  that  article,  ei- 
llier  in  time  of  a  real  engagemciu  or   at  exercife. 

Lanthorns  are  not  to  be  L)roa;:;ht  to  quarters  in  the 
niolit,  u:nil  the  miJlliipinan  gives  his  orders  for  lb  do- 
ing to  the  perfon  he  charges  with  that  article.  £very 
thin  J  being  in  iis  place,  and  nor  the  lead  lumber  in 
the  way  of  the  guns,  the  exercife  begins  wiih, 

r.  "  Silence."  At  this  word  every  one  is  to  ob- 
fcrve  a  filent  attention  to  the  offictrj. 

2.  "  Call  loofc  your  guns."  The  nuizzle  ladling 
is  to  be  taken  oft  trom  the  guns,  and  (being  coiled  up 
in  a  fmall  compafs)  is  to  be  made  fall  to  the  eye-bolt 
above  the  port.  The  laQiing-tackles  at  the  fame  time 
10  be  call  loofe,  and  middle  of  the  breeching  feized  to 
the  thimble  of  the  pomillion.  The  fpunge  to  be  taken 
ilown,  and  with  the  crow,  hand-fpike,  &c.  laid  upon 
rlie  deck  by  the  gun.  N.  B.  When  prepared  for  en- 
gagiiig  an  enemy,  the  feizing  within  the  clinch  of  the 
breeching  is  to  be  cut,  that  tlie  gun  may  come  fufH- 
ciently  within-board  for  loading,  and  that  the  force  of 
the  recoil  may  be  more  fpent  before  it  afls  upon  the 
breeching. 

3.  <'  Level  your  guns."  The  breech  of  your  me- 
tal is  to  be  railed  fo  as  to  admit  the  foot  of  the  bed's 
being  placed  upon  the  axle-tree  of  the  carriage,  with 
the  quoin  upon  the  bed,  both  their  ends  being  even 
one  with  the  other.  N.  B.  When  levelled  for  firing, 
the  bed  is  to  be  lallied  to  the  bolt  which  fupports  the 
inner  end  of  it,  that  it  may  not  be  thrown  out  of  its 
place  by  the  violence  of  the  gun's  motion  when  hot 
with  frequent  difcharges. 

4.  "  Take  out  your  tonipions."  The  tompion  is 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  gun's  mouth,  and  left  lianging 
by  its  laniard. 

J.  "  Runout  your  guns."  Wiih  the  the  tackles  hook- 
ed to  the  upper  bolts  of  the  carriage,  the  gun  is  to  be 
bowfed  out  as  clofe  as  poffible,  without  the  affillance  of 
crows  or  hand-fpikes  ;  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to 
keep  the  breeching  clear  of  the  trunks,  by  hauling  it 
through  the  rings  ;  it  is  then  to  be  bent  fo  as  to  run 
clear  when  the  gun  is  fired.  When  the  gun  is  out, 
the  tackle-falls  are  to  be  laid  along-lide  the  carriages 
in  neat  fakes,  that,  when  the  gun  by  recoiling  over- 
hauls them,  they  may  not  be  fubjed  to  get  foul,  as 
they  would  if  in  a  common  coil. 

6.  "  Prime."  If  the  cartridge  is  to  be  pierced 
with  the  priming-wire,  and  the  vent  filled  with  pow- 
der, the  pan  alio  is  to  be  filled  ;  and  the  flat  fpace, 
having  a  fcore  through  it  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  is  to 
be  covered,  and  this  part  of  the  priming  is  to  be  bruif- 
cd  with  the  round  part  of  the  horn.  The  apron  is  to 
be  laid  over,  and  the  horn  hung  up  out  of  danger 
from  the  fla(h  of  the  priming. 

7.  "  Point  your  guns."  At  this  command  the  gun 
is,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be  elevaied  to  the  lieight  of 
the  objtirl,  by  means  of  the  fide-fights  ;  and  then  the 
perfon  pointing  is  to  direfl  his  fire  by  the  upper  fight, 
liaving  a  crow  on  one  fide  and  a  hand-fpike  on  the  o- 
thei-,  to  heave  the  gun  by  his  direftion  till  he  catckcs 
the  object. 

N.  B.  The  men  who  heave  the  gun  for  pointing  are 
to  ftand  between  the  fliip's  fide  and  their  crows  or 
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hand-fpikes,  to  efcape  the  injury  theymightotherwife   Erercifc 

receive  from  their  being  Itruck  againll  them,  or  fplin-  "—^ 

tered  by  a  ihot ;  and  the  man  who  attends  the  captain 
with  the  match  is  to  bring  it  at  the  word,  "  Point  your 
guns,"  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee  oppofite  the  train- 
truck  of  the  carriage,  and  at  inch  a  dillance  as  to  be 
able  to  touch  the  priming,  is  to  turn  his  head  from  the 
gun,  and  keep  blowing  gently  upon  the  lighted  match 
to  keep  it  clear  from  alhes.  And  as  the  nnlfing  of  an 
enemy  in  adion,  by  negled  or  want  of  coolnefs,  is 
moll  inexcufable,  it  is  particularly  recommended  to 
have  the  people  thoroughly  inilruotcd  in  pointing  well, 
and  taught  10  know  ilic  ill  confcquenccs  of  not  ta- 
king proper  means  to  hit  their  mark  ;  wncrefore  they 
lliould  be  made  10  elevate  their  guns  to  the  uimolt 
nicety,  and  then  to  point  with  the  fame  txactncls, 
having  caught  the  object  through  the  upper  fight.  At 
the  word, 

"  Kite."  The  match  is  infiantly  to  be  put  to  the 
bruifed  part  of  the  priming  ;  and  when  the  gun  is  dif- 
charged,  the  vent  is  to  be  ciofed,  in  order  to  fmothcr 
any  fpark  of  fire  that  may  remain  in  ihe  chamber  of 
the  gun  ;  and  the  man  wiio  fpungts  is  immediately  to 
place  himfclf  by  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  in  readincls  ; 
when,  at  the  next  word, 

9.  "  Spunge  your  gun."  The  fpunge  is  to  be  ram- 
med down  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  then 
twilled  round,  to  extinguilh  etfettually  any  remains  of 
fire  ;  and,  when  drawn  out,  to  be  llruck  againll  the 
out-fide  of  the  muzzle,  to  lliake  oif  any  fparksor  fcraps 
of  the  cartridge  that  may  have  come  out  with  it ;  and 
next,  its  end  is  to  be  Ihified  ready  for  loading  ;  and 
while  this  is  doing,  the  man  appointed  to  provide  a 
cartridge  is  to  go  to  the  box,  and  by  the  time  the 
fpunge  is  out  of  the  gun,  he  is  to  have  it  ready  ;  and  ac 
the  word, 

10.  "  Load  with  cartridge."  The  cartridge  (with 
the  bottom-end  firft,  feam  downwards,  and  a  wad  af- 
ter it)  it  is  to  be  put  into  the  gun,  and  thrull  a  little 
way  within  the  mouth,  when  the  rammer  is  to  be  en- 
tered :  the  cartridge  is  then  to  be  forcibly  rammed 
down  ;  and  the  captain  at  the  fame  lime  is  to  keep  his 
priming-wire  in  the  vent,  and,  feeling  the  cartridge, 
is  to  give  the  word  home,  vihen  the  rammer  is  to  be 
drawn,  and  not  before.  While  this  is  doing,  the  man 
appointed  to  provide  a  fliot  is  to  provide  one  (or  two, 
according  to  the  order  at  that  time)  ready  at  the 
muzzle,  with  a  wad  likewife;  and  when  the  raoimer 
is  drawn,  at  the  word, 

11.  "  Shot  your  guns."  The  (hot  and  wad  upon  it 
are  to  be  put  into  the  gun,  and  thrufl;  a  little  way 
down  when  the  rammer  is  to  be  entered  as  befoic. 
The  fliot  and  wad  are  to  be  rammed  down  to  the  csr- 
tridge,  and  there  have  a  couple  of  forcible  flrokcs  ; 
when  the  rammer  is  to  be  drawn,  and  laid  out  of  the 
way  of  the  guns  and  tackles,  if  the  exercife  or  aflioii 
is  continued  ;  but  if  it  is  over,  the  fpunge  is  to  be  ic- 
cured  in  the  place  it  is  at  all  times  kept  in. 

12.  "Put  in  your  tompions."  The  tompions  to  be 
put  into  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon. 

13.  "  Houfe  your  guns."  The  feizing  is  to  be 
put  otr  again  upon  the  clinched  end  of  the  breeching, 
leaving  it  no  llacker  than  to  admit  of  the  guns  being 
houfed  with  cafe.  The  quoin  is  to  be  taken  from  un- 
der the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  the  bed,  flill  refiing 
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upon  t!ie  boh,  witbiii  the  carriage,  thnifi.  uuc'cr,  :ill 
'  the  foot  of  it  fall)  oR  the  axle-irce,  leaving  It  to  re;t 
upon  the  e-.iiJ  which  projects  out  from  the  foot.  The 
metal  is  to  be  lee  down  upon  this.  The  gun  is  to  be 
placed  exa.tly  lijuare  ;  and  the  muzzle  13  to  be  dole  10 
the  wooj,  lii  lis  proper  place  for  paiTing  the  muzzle- 
lafliings. 

14.  '■'  SecL're  your  guns."  The  muzzle-Iafhings 
mud  iirfl  be  made  fecure,  and  then  with  one  tackle 
(having  ail  its  parts  ec^ualiy  taught  with  the  breech- 
jng)  ihc  gull  is  10  be  lalhcrd.  The  other  tackle  is 
be  bowfcd  taught,  and  by  itfelf  made  fall,  that  it  may 
be  ready  to  ci^ll  oti"  for  lathing  a  fccond  breeching. 
N.  B.  Care  mull  be  taken  to  hook,  the  firfl  tackle  to 
the  upper  bolt  of  the  carriage,  that  it  may  not  other- 
wife  obftruft  the  reeving  of  the  fccond  breeching,  and 
to  give  the  greater  length  to  the  end  part  of  the  fall. 
No  pains  muft  be  fparcd  in  bowfing  the  lalhing  very 
taught,  that  the  gun  may  have  the  lead  play  that  is 
polJiblc,  as  their  being  loofe  nuy  be  productive  of  ve- 
ry dangerous  confcqucnces.  The  quoin,  crow,  and 
hand-fpike  are  to  be  put  under  the  gun,  the  powder- 
horn  hung  up  in  its  place.  Sec. 

Being  engaged  at  any  time  vi'hen  there  is  a  large 
fwcll,  a  rough  fea,  or  in  fqually  weather,  &c.  as  the 
fliip  may  be  liable  to  be  fuddenly  mtich  heeled,  the 
port-tackle  fall  is  to  be  kept  clear,  and  (whenever  the 
wrorkingof  the  gun  will  admit  of  it)  the  man  charged 
with  that  office  is  to  keep  it  in  his  hand  ;  at  the  fame 
time  the  muzzle-lalliing  is  to  be  kept  fafl  to  ihe  ring 
of  the  port,  and  being  hauled  taught,  is  to  be  faflen- 
cd  to  the  eye-bolt  over  the  port-hole,  fo  as  to  be  out 
of  the  gun's  way  in  firing,  in  order  to  haul  it  in  at  any 
time  of  danger. 

This  precaution  is  not  to  be  omitted,  when  engaging 
to  the  windward,  any  more  than  when  to  the  leeward, 
thofe  fituations  being  very  fubje,5l  to  alter  at  too  fhort  a 
warning. 

A  train-tackle  is  always  to  be  made  ufe  of  with  the 
lee-guns  ;  and  the  man  flationcd  ro  attend  it  is  to  be 
very  careful  in  preventing  the  guns  running  out  at  an 
improper  time. 

Exercise,  may  a'fo  be  applied  with  propriety  to 
the  forming  our  fleets  into  orders  of  failing,  lines  of 
battle,  S:c.  an  art  which  the  French  have  termed  evo- 
tutions  or  tdftiques.  In  thisfcnfe  exercii'e  may  be  de- 
fined, the  execution  of  the  movements  which  the  dif- 
ferent orders  and  difpofuions  of  flceti  occsfionally  re- 
quire, and  Vi^liich  the  feveral  (liips  are  directed  to  per- 
form by  means  of  fignals.     Sec  Tactics. 

Exercises,  are  alfo  underftood  of  what  young 
gent'emen  learn  in  the  academies  and  riding-fchools, 
inch  as  fencing,  drawing,   riding  the  great  horfe,  &c. 

How  ufcful,  how  ae.retable  (oever,  itndy  may  be  to 
the  mind,  it  is  very  far  from  being  equally  falutary  to 
the  body.  Every  one  obferves,  tliat  the  Creator  has 
formed  an  intimate  connection  between  the  body  and 
the  mind  ;  a  perpetual  aflion  and  reaction,  by  which 
the  body  inftantly  feels  the  diforJers  of  the  mind,  and 
the  mind  thofe  of  the  body.  Tiis  delicate  fprings  of 
our  frail  macliiucs  lofe  their  aclivity  and  btcomt  ener- 
vated,and  the  velfelsarc  choaked  by  obflru-Jtionswhen 
we  totally  dcfilt  from  exercifc,  and  the  conlequenres 
ncceiFarily  atfcct  the  brain  ;  a   more   ftudions  and  fe- 
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dentary  life  is  therefore  equally  prejudicial  to  the  bo- 
dy and  the  mind.  Tlic  limbs  likewife  becouie  Itiff"; 
we  contrail  an  aukward  conllraincd  manner  ;  a  certain 
difgiiltful  air  attends  all  our  actions,  and  we  are  very 
near  being  as  difagreeable  to  ourfclvcs  as  to  others. 
An  inclination  to  lludy  is  highly  commendable  ;  but  it 
ought  not,  however,  to  inipire  us  with  an  averfion  to 
focicty.  The  natural  lot  of  man  is  10  live  among  his 
fellows:  and  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  our 
birth,  or  our  lituaiion  in  life,  there  arc  a  thouland  oc- 
cafions  where  a  man  mult  naturally  defirc  to  render 
himfelf  agreeable  ;  to  be  aftive  and  adroit;  to  dince 
with  a  grace;  to  command  the  fiery  Itecd  ;  to  defend 
himfelf  againfl  a  brutal  enemy  ;  to  prcfcrve  his  life  by 
dexterity  ;  as  by  leaping,  fwimming,  Sec.  Many  ra- 
tional caufes  have  therefore  given  rife  to  the  prafticc 
of  ])articular  exercifes  ;  and  the  molt  fagacious  and  be- 
nevolent legiflators  have  inllituted,  in  tneir  academies 
and  univerlities,  proper  methods  of  enabling  youth, 
who  devote  themfelves  to  Itudy,  to  become  expert  alfo 
in  laudable  exercifes, 

EXERCITOR,  in  Scots  law,  he  who  employs  a 
fliip  in  trade,  whether  he  be  owner,  or  only  freights 
htr  from  the  owner. 

EXER.GESIA.     Sec  Oratory,  d.°  90. 

EXERGUM,  among  antiquarians,  a  little  fpace  a- 
round  or  without  the  figures  of  a  medal,  left  for  the 
infcription,  cipher,  device,  date,  &c. 

EXETER,  the  capital  city  of  Devonlhire,  fituated 
on  tlie  river  Ex,  ten  miles  north  of  the  Briiilh  chan- 
nel: W.  Long.  3.  40.  N.  Lat.  50.  44.  Anciently  the 
name  of  this  city  was  Ifcx,  and  IjiaDm/inoniontvi.  The 
prefent  name  is  a  contrattion  of  Exccflt^r,  that  is,  a 
city  upon  the  Ex.  It  is  large,  populous,  and  wealthy, 
with  gates,  walls,  andfuburbs:  the  circumference  cf 
the  whole  is  about  three  miles.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
Ihop,  transferred  hither  from  Crediton,  by  Edward 
theConfcflbr;  and  is  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
kingdom  for  its  buildings,  wealth,  and  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  had  fix  gates,  belidcs  many  turrets, 
feveral  of  which  arc  now  pulled  down.  It  had 
formerly  fo  many  convents,  that  it  was  called  IMo/.i- 
tiivn,  till  king  Athenian  changed  its  name  to  Exeter, 
about  the  year  9/1O;  at  which  time  he  alfo  fortified 
the  city  (which  had  before  been  only  inclofed  with  a 
ditch  and  a  fence  of  timber)  wi  h  circular  walls,  eni- 
baltlements,  towers,  and  turrets  of  fquared  fione,  en- 
circling the  whole,  except  the  wcflcrn  fide,  with  a 
deep  moat.  Befides  chapels  and  5  large  meeting  hou- 
fes,  there  are  now  ij  churches  within  the  walls,  and 
4  without.  Si  Peter's,  the  cathedral,  is  a  magnif'cent 
pile;  though  liiije  now  remains  of  the  ancient  fabric 
of  the  church,  except  that  part  which  is  called  Our 
Lndys  Chapel.  It  has  a  ring  of  12  bells,  reckoned 
the  largeit  ring  of  the  largeft  bells  in  England  ;  as  is 
alfo  its  organ,  whofe  largeit  pipes  are  15  inches  in  dia- 
meter. In  1763  the.  caihedral  was  repaired,  beauti- 
fied, and  new  paved  ;  wlien,  in  removing  the  old  pave- 
ment, was  found  the  leaden  coffin  of  bifliop  Bition, 
who  died  in  1307;  the  tup  of  which  being  deciyed, 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  Ikeleion  lying 
in  its  proper  form  :  near  the  bones  of  tlie  finger  was 
found  a  faphire  ring  fei  in  gold;  the  Itonc  con- 
fiderably  large,  but  of  no  great  value,  on  account 
'I  of 
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ixetcr.    of  Icveral  ilaws  in  it     Near  this  flooJ  a   ftiKill  neat 

' ■'  ch  like  am!  patten  ot  lilvcr  gilt,  but  the  damp  had  de- 

Itroyed  the  grcateil  part  of  the  gilding.  In  the  centre 
of  the  p.utcn  wns  engraved  a  hand,  with  the  two  fore- 
fingers extended  in  the  attitude  of  benedidtion.  The 
top  of  the  crozicr  was  alfo  found,  but  totally  decayed. 
A  inofl  beautiful  modern  painted  glafs  window  has  been 
laid/  erefted  at  the  wellcrn  end  of  the  cathedral,  the 
eadera  end  having  before  a  remarkable  fine  antique  one. 
In  rlie  other  windows  there  is  much  fine  ancient  paint- 
ed glafs.  The  altar  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  de- 
fign  and  execution.  On  the  left-hand  fide  of  it  there 
yet  exills  the  feat  where  Edward  the  Confelfor  and 
hi"!  queen  fat  and  inltallcd  Leofricus  his  chancellor,  the 
firft  bilhop  of  Exeier  ;  and  in  the  (outh  crofs  aille  is 
the  monument  of  the  fame  Leofricus,  who  died  1073, 
which  at  the  time  of  his  interment  was  a  part  of  the 
church-yard,  but  by  the  enlarging  of  the  church  by 
his  fucccllors  became  nearly  the  middle  of  the  build- 
ing. The  grand  wellern  end  of  the  church  is  moll 
magnificently  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, &c.  The  cliapter-houfe  was  built  in  1439. 
The  beautiful  throne  for  the  bifliop  was  conftrufled  a- 
boiu  1466,  and  is  faid  to  be  grandell  of  the  kind  in 
Britain.  The  great  north  tower  was  completed  in 
1485,  which  contains  a  bell  that  weighs  12,500  pounds; 
and  exceeds  the  great  Tom  of  Lincoln  by  2,  joo  pounds. 
This  city  his  had  divers  charters  granted,  or  confirmed, 
by  mofl  of  the  Englifli  kings ;  but  it  was  made  a  mayor 
town  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  a  county  of  itfclf 
by  king  Henry  VIII.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  24 
aldermen,  4  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  chamberlain,  Iherirfj 
town-clerk,  &c.  They  have  a  fword-bearer,  and  four 
ilewards,  four  fcrjcants  at  mace  wearing  gowns,  and 
Aaff-bcarers  in  liveries  with  filver  badges.  It  had  an- 
ciently a  mint  ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  king  William  III. 
and  queen  Anne,  many  pieces  of  filver  money  were 
coined  here,  v/hich  have  the  letter  E  under  the  buff. 
Here  are  12  or  i;  incorporate  city-companies.  All 
■picas and  civil  caufes  are  tried  by  the  mayor,  recorder, 
aldermen,  and  common-council ;  but  criminal  cauliss, 
and  thofe  relating  to  the  peace,  are  determined  by  eight 
aldermen,  whoare  juftices  t'fthe  peace.  Here  are  four 
principal  llreets,  all  centring  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
•which  is  therefore  called  Carfox,  from  the  old  Norman 
word  Qudtn  voix,  i.  e.  the  four  ways.  Near  it  is  a 
conduit,  lately  removed  from  the  centre  to  tfie  fide  of 
the  principal  flreet  which  was  firlt  erefled  by  Wil- 
liam Duke,  mayor  of  the  city,  in  the»  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  there  are  others  well  fupplied  with  wa- 
ter brought  in  pipes  from  the  neighbourhood.  There 
is  an  old  calUe  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  city,  call- 
ed Rougemoiit,^  from  the  red  foil  it  Hands  on  ;  from 
thence  there  is  a  pleafant  profpeft  from  the  walls. 
Itisfuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Well  Saxon 
kings,  and  that  they  rcfidcd  here,  as  did  afterwards 
the  carls  and  dukes  of  Cornwall.  This  caflle  was  re- 
markably llrong  both  by  nature  and  art.  The  gate, 
which  originally  led  into  it,  was  walled  up  by  order 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  token  of  his  having  rc- 
•  duccd  it  to  his  obedience  after  a  very  obftinate  refift- 

ancc ;  and  clofe  by  it  an  inferior  gate  was  made  in  the 
wall,  in  which  Hate  they  botii  remain.  The  outward 
ftone  facing  is  kept  in  tolerable  repair  i  butiailieinMe, 


being  but  earth  is  gradually  crumbled  down.     Here    ]!s.cicr. 

yet  remains   the   ancient  chapel,  built  in  1260,  and  ' ""^ 

kept  in  good  repair,  where  prayers  are  read  and  a 
fermon  preached  in  felhons  weeks.  The  ciiy  itfelf 
is  healthy,  and  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fides  of  a 
hill,  having  other  hilis  to  its  N.  W.  and  S.  by  which 
it  is  Ihthercd  from  the  force  of  itornis.  The  bank 
which  fuflained  the  ditch  that  in  a  great  part  furround- 
ed  the  caftle,  is  planted  and  gravelled,  and  accommo- 
dated w  ith  feats,  it  being  the  place  of  refort  for  walk- 
ing for  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  ditch  between  it  and 
the  caflle  being  filled  up,  is  now  thickly  planted  with 
elms,  whicli  form  a  delightful  grove.  The  old  palace 
is  now  entirely  deraolilhed,  and  an  elegant  lelfions- 
houfe  erefted,  where  the  affizes,  quarter  feffions,  and 
couniy-courts  are  held.  In  the  city  and  fuburbs  are 
]irifons  both  for  debtors  and  malcfadlors  ;  a  Work-houfe, 
alms-houles,  and  charity-fchouls  ;  an  hofpital  for  the 
fick  and  lame  poor  of  the  city  and  county,  upon  the 
model  of  the  infirmaries  of  London  and  WeftminiUr  ; 
and  two  free  grammar-fchools.  It  has  markets  on 
Wednefdays  and  I'ridays  ;  and  four  fairs  in  the  year. 
Great  trade  is  carried  on  here  for  Icrges,  perpetuanas, 
long-ells,  and  other  woollen  goods,  in  which  it  is  coni- 
puicd  that  at  leaft  6oo,oool.  a-y  ear  is  traded  lor  ;  yet  no 
markets  were  erected  here  for  wooll,  yarn,  and  kcr- 
feys,  till  the  30th  of  Henry  VIII.  Before  that  time,  the 
merchants  drove  a  confiderable  trade  to  Spain  and 
France  :  they  were  incorporated,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary  I.  by  the  name  of  the  governor,  confuls,  and  iocie- 
ty  of  merchant  adventurers,  trading  to?"  ranee."  Here  is 
alfo  a  weekly  ftrge  market,  the  greatefl  in  England, 
next  to  the  Brigg  market  at  Leeds  in  Yoikfliire  :  it  is 
faid  I  hat  fome  weeks  as  many  fergcs  have  been  fold  here 
as  amount  to  8o,oool.  or  ioo,oool. ;  for  befidrs  the  vail 
quantiteis  of  their  uoollen  goods  fliipped  for  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  the  Dutch  give  large  cemmiflions  for 
buying  up  fcrges,  perpetuanas,  &c.  for  Holland  and 
Germany.  It  is  particularly  remarked  of  this  city,  that 
it  is  almoft  as  full  of  gentry  as  of  tradefmen  ;  and  that 
more  of  its  mayors  and  bailiffs  have  defcended  from,  or 
given  rife  to,  good  families,  than  in  any  oiher  city  of  its 
bignefs  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  great  trade  and  flou- 
rilhing  (late  of  this  city  tempted  gentlemen  to  fettle  their 
fons  in  it,  contrary  to  the  praftice  of  many  of  the  in- 
land as  well  as  northern  counties,  where,  according  lo 
the  vain  and  ruinous  notions  of  the  Normans,  trade  was 
defpifed  by  the  gentry  as  fit  only  for  mechanics  and 
the  vulgar.  The  city  Vi'as  under  the  jurifditftion  of  the 
Romans,  whofe  coins  have  been  frequently  dug  up  \\\ 
and  about  it.  After  they  left  England,  the  Saxons 
drove  the  Britons  out  of  it  into  Cornwall,  and  en- 
compafled  it  with  a  ditch,  befides  bulwarks.  The 
Danes  attacked  and  fpoiltd  it  in  875  ;  and  afterwards, 
in  revenge  of  the  general  niafiacre  of  the  Danes  by  the 
Englilh,  Swain,  one  of  iheir  kings,  came  hither  with 
a  great  force,  put  the  men  to  the  fword,  ravilhed  the 
women,  niaifacred  the  children,  burnt  the  city,  and 
defaced  the  walls.  A  long  time  after  this,  jult  as  ic 
was  reviving,  William  the  Conqueror  befiegcd  and  took 
it ;  and  it  was  again  befiegcd  in  the  reign,  of  k'ng 
Stephen  and  Edward  IV.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
it  was  again  beficged  by  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  batter- 
ed furioully:  but  the  citizens  forced  bijii  to  raife  th« 
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Bieter.    fisge;  which  To  pleafed  the  king,  that  he  came  hither, 

'— V '  and  prefented  a  cap  of  maintenance  to  the  city,  and 

gave  the  very  fword  from  his  fide  to  be  borne  always 
before  the  mayor.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in 
July  1544,  it  v/as  fmartly  cannonaded  by  the  rebels  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  who  almoft  rtarved  it  by  break- 
ing down  its  bridges,  cutting  off  its  water,  and  flop- 
ping lip  all  pafTages  :  but  it  held  out  till  the  lord  John 
RulFel  came  with  a  force  and  raifed  the  fiege  on  the 
6th  of  Aiiguft,  which  was  then  appointed  as  an  anni- 
verfary  day  of  thankfgiving  by  the  city,  and  is  flill  ob- 
fcrved  as  fiich.  King  Charles  I.'s  queen,  to  v/hom  this 
city  gave  flielter  in  the  civil  wars,  was  here  delivered 
of  Henrietta,  afterwards  duchefs  of  Orleans;  whofe 
pifture  is  in  its  Guild-Hall,  asare  alfo  General  Monk's 
and  George  I.'s,  Sec.  In  the  fouth-eaft  quarter  of  the 
city  was  ahoiifc  OiWtdtBedford-honfe ,  wherein  the  above 
queen  was  delivered  of  the  princefs.  Thishavinglatcly 
been  taken  down,  an  elegant  circus  is  built  on  the 
fpot,  with  a  theatre  adjoining  it;  and  for  the  con- 
yeniency  of  the  inhabitants,  a  palfage  has  been  made 
through  the  town-wall  to  Southern  Hay,  on  which 
green  flands  the  county  hofpital,  already  fpoken  of, 
befides  a  confiderable  number  of  new  builings.  There 
are  remains  of  feveral  ancient  Ilruflures,  which  arc 
daily  giving  way  to  modern  ereflions  ;  among  the  reft, 
an  old  building,  laid  10  have  been  a  palace  of  king 
Athelftan.  The  Guildhall  is  a  fpacioas  and  convenient 
building,  whofe  front  or  portico  projedls  a  great  way 
into  the  (Ireet,  and  wasfirll  erefted  in  1550,  to  which 
its  prefent  front  was  rebuilt  in  1595,  and  repaired  in 
172s.  An  arm  of  the  fea  formerly  flowed  nearly  up 
10  the  city's  wall,  till  I  316,  when  Hugh  Courtcnay 
earl  of  Devon,  in  revenge  for  an  affront,  mined  the 
navigation,  by  conftrufting  wears  and  dams  in  the  river; 
but  to  remedy  it,  in  1439,  an  a(5l  of  parliament  paffed  for 
making  a  navigable  canal,  for  the  better  conveyance  of 
goods  in  barges  to  and  from  the  city  loToplham.  This 
was  carried  into  execution  in  1 58  i,but  not  completed  till 
167J  ;  nor  was  it  after  all  found  lufScicnt,  till  the  pre- 
fent haven  was  conflrufted  in  1697,  when  it  was  ren- 
dered capable  of  bringing  ihips  of  1  50  tons  quite  to  the 
<|uay,  confl;ru6ted  near  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  fliort, 
Exeter,  by  a  conflant  adherence  to  its  motto,  Sfw/'^r/i/c'- 
///;  has  been  applauded  byallhiftoriansfor  its  inviolable 
lidelity  to  its  foyereigns,  whether  they  held  theircrown 
by  hereditary  or  parliamentary  right.  The  city  fends 
two  members  to  parliament;  and  gives  title  of  carl  to  the 
Cecils. — The  fee  of  Exeter  was  once  one  of  the  mofl 
wealthy  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  its  revenues  were  mofl 
fliamefully  wafled  by  biiliop  Voyfey,  who  alienated  its 
lands.  What  little  he  left  was  fo  much  encumbered, 
that  tlie  fee  has  never  been  able  to  recover  its  former 
grandeur  ;  and  fo  fmall  are  its  prefent  revenues,  that 
it  has  been  found  necelfary  for  the  bifliop  to  hold  fome 
other  preferment  for  the  better  fupport  of  his  dignity 
and  rank.  This  fee  hath  yielded  to  the  nation  three 
lord  chancellors,  two  lord  treafurcrs,  one  lord  prefi- 
dent  of  Wales,  and  one  chancellor  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  The  diocefe  contains  the  entire  counties  of 
Devonfliire  and  Cornwall,  wherein  are  604  pari (hcs, 
whereof  239  are  impropriate.  It  hath  four  archdea- 
cons, viz.  of  Cornwall,  Exeter,  Barnllable,  and  Tot- 
nefs.  The  diocsfe  was  formerly  vahied  in  the  king's 
books  at  L.  1556  :  14  :  6  ;  but,  fmce  bifliop  Voyfey 's 


lime,  it  is  lowered  to  L.  yoo,  and  13  computed  to 
be  worth  annually  L.  2700.  The  clergy's  tenth  is 
L.  1200  :  I J  :  2',.  To  the  cathedral  belong  a  bilhop, 
a  dean,  four  archdeacons,  a  chancellor,  a  treafurcr,  a 
chantor,  24  prebendaries,  and  other  inferior  ofTicers 
and  fcrvants. 

EXFOLIATION,  a  term  ufed  by  furgeons  for  the 
fcaling  of  a  bone,  or  its  rifing  and  feparaiing  into  thin 
laminx  or  fcales. 

EXHALATION,  a  general  term  for  all  cflluvia  or 
fleams  raifed  from  the  furface  of  tlie  earth  in  form  of 
vapour. 

EXHAUSTIONS,  in  mathematics.  Method  of 
exliauflions,  is  a  way  of  proving  the  equality  of  two 
magnitudes,  by  zreduflio  ad  ahfurdum;  ihon  ing,  that 
if  one  be  fuppof.-d  either  greater  or  Ids  than  the  other^ 
there  will  anfc  a  contradiction. 

The  method  of  exhauflions  was  of  frequent  ufe  a- 
mong  the  ancient  mathematicians  ;  as,  Euclid,  Archi- 
medes, &c.  It  is  founded  on  what  Euclid  fays  in  his 
tenth  book  ;  viz.  that  thofe  quantities  whofe  dif.'erenceis 
lefs  than  any  affiguable  quantity,  are  equal  ;  for  if  thejr 
were  unequal,  be  the  diJFcrcnce  never  fo  fmall,  yet  it 
may  be  fo  multiplied,  as  to  become  greater  than  either 
of  them  ;  if  not  fo,  then  it  is  really  nothing.  This  he 
aflumesin  the  proof  of  prop.  i.  book  x.  which  imports, 
that  if,  from  the  greater  of  two  quantities,  you  take 
more  than  its  half,  and  from  tlie  remainder  more  than 
its  luilf,  and  fo  continually,  there  will,  at  length  remain 
a  quantity  lefs  than  either  of  thofe  propofed.  On  this 
foundation  it  is  demonflratcd,  that  if  a  regular  polygon 
of  infinite  fides  be  infcribed  in,  or  circumfcribecl  about, 
a  circle  ;  the  fpace,  whicli  is  the  difference  between 
the  circle  and  the  polygon,  will,  by  degrees,  be  quite 
exhaufled,  and  the  circle  become  equal  to  the  polygon. 

EXHEREDATION,  in  the  civil  law,  witli  us  or- 
dinarily called  dlfiihcriting,  is  the  father's  excluding 
his  fon  from  inheriting  his  efface. 

There  are  i4caufes  of  exhcredation  cxprcffed  ia 
Juflinian's  Novel  ;  without  fume  one  of  which  caufcs, 
he  decrees  the  cxheredation  null,  and  the  icftament 
inofficious,  as  the  civilians  call  it.  Indeed,  by  the  an- 
cient Roman  law,  the  father  might  pronounce  cxhere- 
dation without  any  caufe  ;  but  the  rigour  of  this  !a\T 
was  reflrained  and  moderated  by  Juflinian. 

EXHIBIT,  inlaw,  is  where  a  deed,  or  other  wri- 
ting, being  produced  in  a  chancery  fuit  to  be  proved 
by  witnelTes,  the  examiner,  or  commiflioner  appointed 
for  the  examination  of  any  fuch,  certifies  on  the  back 
of  the  deed  or  writing,  that  the  fame  was  fliown  to  the 
wiinefs  at  the  time  of  his  examination,  and  by  him 
fworn  to. 

EXHIBITION,  inlaw,  a  producing,  or  fliowing, 
of  titles,  authorities,  and  other  proofs,  of  a  matter  in 
contefl. 

Anciently  they  ufed  the  phrafe,  exhi5itiof!  of  a.  irage- 
dy ,  comedy,  or  the  like  ;  but  now  we  fay  rsprefentatkn 
in  lieu  thereof. 

Exhibition,  in  old  writers,  is  ufed  for  an  allow- 
ance of  meat  and  drink,  fuch  as  was  cnflom.ary  a- 
mong  the  religious  appropriators  of  churches,  v/ho 
ufually  madeit  to  the  depending  vicar.  The  benefac- 
tions fettled  fur  tlic  maintaining  of  fcholars  ii:  the 
univerfities.  Hot  depending  on  the  foundation,  are  alfo 
called  e inhibitions. 
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EXHOR-TATION,  in  rhetoric,  diftcrs  only  from 
fuafioi!,  in  til  It  tlie  hf.er  pi-iacipaliy  endeavours  to 
convince  tlie  underltaiuiing,  and  the  formtr  to  work 
,  on  the  Jtrrclicms. 

EXHUMATION,  of  tx  "  out  of,"  and  humus 
"  frroimd),"  the  ad  of  digging  up  a  body  interred  in 
holy  ground,  by  the  a'.'.thoriiy  of  the  judge.  In 
France,  the  txhiimation  of  a  dead  body  is  ordi-red,  up- 
on projf  ihit  lie  was  killed  in  a  due).  By  the  French 
laws,  a  parlbn  has  a  ri.;ht  to  demand  the  exhumatiou 
of  the  body  of  one  of  iiis  pariihioners,  when  interred 
out  of  the  parilh  witho.:t  his  coaient. 

EXIGENCE,  orExiGENcv,  tl-.at  whicli  a  thing 
requires,  or  which  is  expedient  and  initablc  thereto. 

EXIGKN  1",  in  law,  a  writ  w  hicli  lies  where  tlie  de- 
fendant in  a  peifonaVaftion  cannot  be  found,  nor  any 
clFctls  of  iiis  vVithin  the  county,  by  which  he  may  be 
attached  or  dirtraincd. 

EXlGENTEPiS,  four  officers  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon-pleas, who  nialce  all  exigents  and  proclamations, 
in  all  artio.is  where  procefs  ot  outlawry  lies.  Writs  oif 
fnperfedeas,  as  well  as  the  prothon otarics,  upon  exi- 
gents, were  likewife  drawn  up  in  their  office. 

EXILE.     Sec  Banishment. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  word  ex'dium  properly 
fignified  an  interdidion  or  rxclulion  from  water  and 
fire;  the  neccfiary  confeijuencc  of  which  was,  that 
tlie  intcrdidled  perfon  mulf  betake  himftlf  into  fome 
other  country,  (luce  there  was  no  living  without  lire 
and  water. — ThusCiccro,  adHcrenn.  obferves,  that  ilic 
form  of  the  fentence  did  not  exprefs  <?x;7/«ot,  but  only 
a.jux  ix  igna  intcrdi'lio.  The  fame  author  remarks, 
tint  exile  was  not  properly  apunilhment,  but  a  volun- 
tarily Hying  or  avoiding  the  punilhment  decreed  :  £.v- 
titum  lion  elff  fiifpl'icium,  fed  perj'ugiiau,  pai  tiifque  f:ip- 
plicii.  He  adds,  that  there  was  no  crime  among  the 
Romans,  as  among  other  nations,  punidied  with  exile  ; 
but  exile  was  a  refource  to  which  people  flevv  volun- 
tarily, in  order  to  avoid  chains,  ignominy,  flarving,  &c. 

The  Athenians  frequently  fcnt  their  generals  and 
great  men  into  exile,  out  of  envy  to  their  merits,  or 
dillrufl  of  their  too  great  authority.  See  Ostracism. 

EXISTENCE,  that  whereby  any  thing  has  an  ac- 
tual clFcnce,  or  is  fiid  xo  ii.  See  the  article  Meta- 
physics . 

EXIT,  properly  exprcfles  the  departure  of  a  player 
fi-om  otF  the  ffage,  when  he  has  acted  his  part.  The 
word  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  figurative  feufe,  to  exprefs  any 
kind  of  departure,  even  death. 

EXITERIA,  in  antiquity,  oblations  or  prayers  to 
any  of  the  Gods  for  a  profperous  expedition  or  journey. 
Tiicre  were  alfo  feafls  underthis  denomination,  w'hich 
were  celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  with  facrifices  and 
prayers,  when  their  generals  undertook  expeditious 
again  II  any  enemy. 

EXOCOETUS,  or  the  Flying-Fish,  in  icbihy- 
ology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominalcs. 
The  head  is  fcaly,  and  it  has  no  teeth  ;  it  has  lo  radii 
i!!  the  branchioltege  membrane  ;  the  body  is  whitifli, 
and  the  belly  is  angular  :  the  peiSoral  fins,  the  inftru- 
iiiciits  of  Might,  are  very  large.  When  purfued  by  any 
other  iiili,  it  raifes  itfclf  from  the  v/atcr  by  means  of 
tltefe  long  fins,  and  flies  in  the  air  to  a  confiderable  di- 
flance,  ti'l  the  tins  dry,  and  then  it  falls  down  into  the 
water.     It  is  a  liih  that  fccms  to  lead  a  mofl  niiferable 


life.     In  its  own  element,  it  is  perpetually  haraffed  by  Eioilhry 


the  doi-ados  and  other  filh  of  prey.  If'  it  endeavours  to 
avoid  ti:cm  by  having  recourfc  to  the  air,  it  either 
meets  its  fate  from  the  gulls  or  the  albatrofs,  or  is 
forced  down  again  into  the  iiiouih  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  water,  who,  below,  keep  pace  with  its  airial 
excurfion.  This  fifh  is  caught  in  the  Mediierraucan 
and  fome  other  feas.  It  is  moll  common  between  the 
tropics,  and  there  its  enemies  are  more  particnlirly  nu- 
merous. Ill  thcfc  climates  the  dying  tiihes  fpringout 
of  the  water  by  hundreds,  to  cfcape  the  rapacity  of 
the  dolphins,  Iharks,  Sec.  When  flying,  they  have  as 
formidable  enemies  to  encounter  with  in  that  clement, 
viz.  the  pelican,  eagle,  diomedea,  &c.  and  frequently 
throw  themfelves  on  board  the  ihips  to  cfcape  their 
purfuir.  Their  lielli  is  faid  to  be  palatable  and  nourilh- 
ing  food. 

EXODIARY,  in  the  ancient  Roman  tragedy,  was 
the  pcrfon  who,  after  the  drama  or  play  was  ended, 
fung  the  ExoDi  UM. 

EXODIUM,  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  one  of 
the  four  parts  or  divillons  of  tragedy,  being  fo  much 
of  the  piece  as  included  the  catallrophe  and  unravel- 
ling of  the  plot,  and  anfwcring  nearly  to  our  fourtli 
and  fifth  acts. 

ExoDiu.M,  among  the  Romans,  conliflcd  of  certain 
humorous  vcrfes  rehearfed  by  the  exodiary  at  the  end 
of  the  Fabulas  Atellanae. 

ExoDiuM,  in  the  Septuagint,  fignifies  the  end  or 
conclulion  of  a  feail.  Particularly  it  is  ufed  for  the 
eighth  day  of  the  feafl  of  tabernacles,  which  it  is  faid 
had  a  fpecial  view  to  the  commemoration  of  the  exodus 
or  departure  out  of  Egypt. 

EXODUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment ;  being  the  fccond  of  the  pcntatcuch,  or  five 
books  of  Moles. 

It  is  fo  called  from  tlie  Greek  \^exodos~\,  the  "  go- 
ing out"  or  departure  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  from  the 
land  of  Egypt  ;  the  hiftory  of  which  is  delivered  in  this 
book,  together  witk  the  many  miracles  wrought  on  that 
occafion. 

EXOMPHALUS,  in  furgery,  called  alfo  cviphab- 
die,  and  hernia  uvibtUcalis,  is  a  preternatural  tumor 
of  the  abdomen,  at  the  navel,  from  a  rupture  or  dif- 
lenlion  of  the  pans  which  invcll  that  cavity. 

EXORCISM,  the  expelling  of  devils  from  perfons 
poITcircd,  by  means  of  conjurations  and  prayers.  The 
Jews  made  great  pretences  to  this  power.  Jofephus 
tells  fevcral  wonderful  tales  of  the  great  fucceisoffcve- 
ral  exorcifts.  One  Eleazer,  a  Jew,  cured  many  dtemo- 
niacs,  he  fays,  by  means  of  a  rcot  fet  in  a  ring.  This 
root,  with  the  ring,  was  held  under  the  i-aticnt's  nofe, 
and  the  devil  was  forthwith  evacuated.  The  mofl  part 
of  conjurers  of  this  clafs  were  impoltors,  each  pretend- 
ing to  a  fecrct  noftrum  or  charm  which  was  an  over- 
match for  the  devil.  Our  Saviour  communicated  to 
his  difciples  arealpower  overdsemons,  or  perhaps  over 
the  difeafes  faid   to  be   occafioned  by  daemons.     See 

DXMONIAC. 

Exorcilm  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fuperlU- 
tion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  rituals  of  which  for- 
bid the  exorcifing  any  perfon  without  the  biliiop's  leave. 
The  ceremony  is  performed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
church  towards  tlie  door.  The  exorcift  firll  figns  the 
poirciTed  perfon  with  the  figii  of  the  crofs,  makes  him 

kneel. 
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Eiorcifts   fciiccl  and  fprinkks  him  with  holy  water.     Then  fol- 
II  !jw  the  litanies,  pialnis,  ami  prayer  ;  after  which  the 

Eiotic.  ^  (.xorcill  alks  the  devil  his  name,  and  adjures  him  by 
'  the  myfteriesof  iheChrilliaa  religion  not  10  aflliit  the 

perfon  any  more  :  then,  layinghis  right  hand  on  the 
dxmoi;iac's  head,  he  repcati  the  form  of  exoi-cifm, 
which  is  this  :  "  I  exorcife  thee,  unclean  fpirit,  in  the 
name  of  Jefiis  Chrill :  tremble,  O  Satan  !  thon  enemy 
of  the  faith,  thon  foe  of  mankind,  who  haft  brought 
death  into  the  world  ;  who  halt  deprived  men  of  lite, 
and  haft  rebelled  againlt  juftice  ;  tJiou  feducer  of  man- 
kind, lhoi.1  root  of  evil,  thou  fourcc  of  avarice,  diicord, 
and  envy."  The  Romanills  li!:ewilc  exorcife  houles 
and  other  places,  fuppofed  to  be  haunted  by  unclean 
fplriti;  and  the  ceremony  is  much' the  fame  aith  that 
for  perlons  poireifed. 

EXOHCisrS,  ill  chiirch-hiftory,  an  order  of  men, 
in  the  ancient  church,  whofe  employment  it  was  to  ex- 
orcife or  caft  out  devils.     See  the  preceding  article. 

£XOR.DnjM,  in  or^.tory,  is  the  preamble  or  bc- 
ginnintr,  ferving  to  prepare  the  audience  for  the  reft  of 
the  diicourfe. 

Exoidiiims  are  of  two  kinds;  eitherjufh  and  formal, 
or  vehement  and  abrupt.  The  !ail  are  moll  fuitable 
oil  occafions  of  extraordinary  joy,  indignation,  or  the 
like.     See  0:iAroKY,u°   36. 

EXOSTOSIS  (from  ff  out,  and  os-iw  a  bone),  in 
anatomy,  an  acute  eminence  or  excrcfccnce,  pulhing 
preternaturaUy  above   the    bone. 

EXOTERIC  and  Esotoric,  are  terras  denoting 
external  and  ititiniiil,  and  a^i'^Wf A  10  the  double  doc- 
trine of  the  ancient  phiiofophers  ;  the  one  was  public 
or  exoteric  ;  the  other  fecrctor  efoteric.  The  tirll  was 
that  which  they  openly  piofclfed  and  taught  to  the 
world  ;  the  latter  wasco:ihncd  to  a  fma'il  number  of 
chofcn  dil'ciplcs.  This  method  was  derived  originally 
from  the  Egyptians  ;  who,  according  to  the  united 
teftimony  of  Hi  rodotus,  D  odorus,  Siculus,  Strabo, 
Plutarch,  &e.  had  a  twofold  philofophy,  one  fecret 
and  facred,  another  public  and  common.  The  fame 
practice  al:b  obtained  among  the  PTfiaii  Magi,  the 
Druids  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Urachiuans  of  India. 
The  Egypiian  priell^,  vv'ith  whom  it  originated,  luf- 
tained  the  character  of  judges  and  magiltrates,  and 
probably  introduced  this  diltin(ftion  with  a  view  to  the 
public  Welfare,  and  to  ferve  the  purpofcs  of  legiflation 
and  government.  Cleint-rt  of  /ilexmdria  informs  us, 
that  they  communicated  their  myftcries  principally  to 
thofe  who  weiecouceriiei' ill  the  admiiiiltraiion  of  the 
llatc  ;  and  Plutarch  confirms  the  fame  declaration. 
However,  others  have  fuppoftd  that  they  invented  the 
fables  of  their  guds  and  heroes,  and  the  other  external 
ceremniiies  of  their  re'igion,  to  difguifc  and  conceal 
na'ural  and  moral  truths  ;  but  whatever  was  the  mo- 
tive of  their  prsdicc,  it  was  certainly  applied  to  poli- 
tical purpufes. 

EXOTIC,  a  term  properly  fignifying  fureigii  or  ex- 
traneous, i.  e.  broui-ht  from  a  remote  or  ftrange  conn- 
try.  In  which  fcnfe  we  fometimes  hy  extoi/cor  iaria- 
reus  terms  or  words,  Eic.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  « Ja,  (i,u'Hri  extra,  "  without,  ou  the  outfide." 

Exotic,  is  chiefly  applied  to  planis  which  are  na- 
tives of  foreign  countries,  particularly  thofe  brought 
from  the  Ea(t  and  Weft  Indies,  and  which  do  not  na- 
inrally  grow  in  Europe. 


The  generality  of  exotics,   or  exotic  plants,  do  not  EjpaiiSon. 

thrive  in  EngUnd  witliout  lome  peculiar  care  and    cisl-  ' ^ 

ture;  they  require  the  wannth  uftheirovvn  climates; 
whence  the  ulc  of  hot-btds,  glals-tranies,  green  houles, 
&c.     See  CREEM-Houfe and  Sto  v e. 

EXPANSION,  among  mctaphylicians,  denotes  the 
idea  vve  have  of  lallii'.g  diftancc,  all  whofe  pans  exilt 
together. 

ExpA>rsioN,  in  phyliology,  the  enlarge iriciil  or  in- 
creafe  of  bulk  in  bodies,  chiefly  by  n;eans  of  heat. 
This  is  one  of  the  molt:  general  tlfecls  of  that  fubtile 
principle,  being  common  to  all  bodies  whatever,  whc- 
tlierfolid  or  fluid.  In  fome  few  cafes,  indeed,  bodies 
feera  to  expand  as  they  grow  cold,  as  water  in  the  act 
of  freezing:  but  this  is  lound  to  be  owing  to  the  ex- 
trication of  an  infinite  number  of  air-bubbles  from  the 
fluid  at  a  certaiii  time  :  and  is  not  Jt  all  a  re'Tiil.ir  and 
gradual  expanfion  like  that  of  metals,  or  and  other  fo- 
lid  or  fluid  fubftance  by  mear.s  of  heat.  In  certain  me- 
tals alfo,  an  expiniion  takes  place  when  they  pafs  from 
a  fluid  to  a  fjlid  llate  ;  but  this  too  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted any  proper  effefl  ot  cold,  but  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  metals  in  a  certain  manner  ; 
and  is  therefore  to  be  accounted  a  kind  of  crylUUiza- 
tion  rather  than  anything  clfe. 

The  expanfion  of  bodies  by  heat  is  very  various,  and 
in  folids  does  not  fecin  to  be  guided  by  any  certain 
rule.  In  the  48th  volume  of  thePhilofophical  Tranf- 
aclions,  Mr  Smcaton  has  given  a  table  of  the  expan- 
fions  of  many  different  fubftances,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing pariiculars  are  extraifted.  The  degree  of  heat 
employed  was  180  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter, and  the  expanfion  is  exprelfediu  1 0,000th  parts  of 
an  Englifh  inch. 

A  foot  of  white  glafs  bar&mctcr  tube 

Martial  regulus  of  antimony 

Bliftcred  fteel 

Hard  ftccl 

Iron 

Bifmuth 

Hammered  copper 

A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  copper  with 
one  of  tin 

Caft  brafs  -  -  2 

A  mixture  of  16  parts  of  brafs  with  one 
of  tin  -  -  229 

Brafs  wire  -  -  233 

Speculum  metal  -  232 

Spelter  folder,  compofed  of  two  parts  of 
brafs  and  one  of  zinc.  -  247 

Fine  Pewter  -  -  274 

Grain  tin  -  298 

Soft  f'jider,  compofed  of  two  parts  of 
lead  and  one  of  tin, 

A  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  zinc  and 
one  of  tin,  a  little  hammered. 

Lead 

Zincor  fpelter 

Zinc  hammered  an  inch  ^?r  foot 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  no  rule  can  be  de- 
duced concerning  the  degrees  ofexpa.Tfion  to  which 
bodies  are  fubjeil  by  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  either 
from  their  fpecific  gravity  or  otherwife.  Zinc,  which 
is  mucli  lighter  than  lead,  expands  more  with  heat ;  but 
glafs,  which  is  lighter  than  cither,  expands  mnchlefs  ; 

while 


ICO 

130 
138 
147 
151 

167 

!04 

218 


301 
323 

344 
353 
373 
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Expanrion  while  copper,  vvliicli  is  heavier  than  a  mixture  of  brafs 
and  tin,  expands  lefs. 

Of  all  known  fubflances,  thofe  of  the  aerial  kind 
expand  nioJl  by  an  equal  degree  of  heat  ;  and  in  ge- 
nera! the  greater  quantity  ot  latent  heat  that  any  Jub- 
ilance contains,  the  more  calily  it  is  expanded  ;  though 
even  here  we  cannot  form  any  general  rule.  It  is  cer- 
tain, hov/ever,  that  the  moil  dcnfc  fluids,  fuch  as  mer- 
cury, oil  of  vitriol,  S^c.  arc  Icfsexpanfible  than  water, 
fpirit  of  wine,  or  ether.  This  lalt  indeed  is  fo  cafily 
expanded,  that  were  it  not  for  the  prefTure  of  the  at- 
inofphere  it  would  be  in  a  continual  flate  of  vapour. 
Aher  bodies  are  reduced  to  a  vaporous  flate  their  cx- 
panfion  feems  t.)  goon  without  any  limitation,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  heat  applied  ;  fo  that  it  is 
inipoiriblc  to  fay  what  would  be  the  ultimate  cfFedls 
of  that  principle  upon  them  in  this  way.  The  force 
with  which  thcfc  vapours  expand  on  the  application  of 
high  degrees  is  very  great  ;  neither  can  we  fay,  that 
any  obftacle  whatever  is  itifuperable  by  them.  On 
this  principle  depend  the  fleam-engines  fo  much  ufcd 
in  various  mechanical  operations  ;  likewife  fome  hy- 
draulic machines  ;  and  the  inftruinents  called  viaiiotiie- 
ters,  which  iliow  the  variation  of  gravity  in  the  exter- 
nal atmofphere,  by  the  cxpanfion  or  condenfation  of 
a  fm.ill  quantity  of  air  confined  in  a  proper  velfcl.  On 
this  principle  alfo  perpetual  movements  might  be  con- 
ftruifted  fnnilar  to  thofe  invented  by  Mr  Coxe,  on  the 
principle  of  the  barometer,  A  variety  of  other  cu- 
rious machines  may  be  conllrudled  on  the  principle  of 
aerial  expanfion  j  of  vi'hich  an  account  is  given  under 
the  a"riicl«s  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 

The  expanfion  of  fulid  bodies  is  meafured  by  an  in- 
flrument  named  the  Pyrometer;  and  the  force  with 
which  they  expand  is  ftill  greater  than  that  of  aerial 
vapours,  the  flame  of  a  farthing  candle  producing  an 
expanfion*in  a  bar  of  iron  capable  of  counterafting  a 
weight  of  500  pounds.  The  quantity  of  expanfion, 
however,  is  fo  finall,  that  it  has  never  been  applied  to 
the  movement  of  any  mechanical  engine.  On  the 
principle  of  tlie  expanfion  of  fluids  Thermometers 
are  conftru(.T;ed  ;  for  an  account  of  which,  fee  that  ar- 
ticle. For  the  efFefts  of  the  difl^crent  expanlions  of 
jnetals  in  corrcfting  the  errors  of  machines  for  mea- 
furing  time,  fee  the  article  Pendulum. 

EXPECTANCY,  estates  in,  are  of  two  forts  ; 
ene  created  by  zQ.  of  the  parties,  called  a  remainder  ; 
the  other,  by  ai5t  of  law,  called  a  reverfion. 

EXPECTATION,  in  the  doarine  of  chances,  is 
applied  to  any  contingent  event,  and  is  capable  of  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  rules  of  computation.  Thus  a  fum 
ef  money  in  expeiSlation,  when  a  particular  event  hap- 
pens, has  a  determinate  value  before  that  event  hap- 
pens; fo  that  if  a  perfou  is  to  receive  any  fum,  e.  gr, 
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lol.  when  an  event  takes  place  which  has  an  equal 
ptobability  of  happening  and  failing,  the  value  of  the 
cxpeftation  is  half  that  fum  or  j  1.  and  in  all  cafes  the 
cxpeftation  of  obtaining  any  fum  is  eftimaied  by  mul- 
tiplying the  value  of  the  fum  expeflcd  by  the  fradion 
which  reprefents  the  probability  of  obtaining  it.  The 
expedation  of  a  perfon  who  has  three  chances  in  five 
of  obtaining  100  1.  is  equal  to  I  x  100  or  60  1.  and 
the  probility  of  obtaining   100  1.   in  this  cafe  is  equal 

lO      T"  6    —   f 

EXPECTORANTS,inpharmacy,incdicineswhick 
promote  Expectoiiation. 

EXPECTORATON,  the  aft  of  evacuating  or 
bringing  up  phlegm  or  other  matters  out  of  the  tra- 
chea, lungs,  &c.  by  coughing,  hauking,  fpittiug,  &c. 

EXPEDITATION,  in  the  Englilh  forefl-laws,  fig- 
nifics  a  cutting  out  the  balls  of  a  dog's  fore-fcct  for  the 
prtfervation  of  the  king's   game. 

Every  one  that  keeps  any  great  dog  not  expeditatcd 
forfeits  three  fliillings and  fourpence  to  the  king.  la 
mafliffs,  not  the  ball  of  the  feet,  but  the  three  claws, 
are  to  be  cut  to  the  fkin.     Inflit.  part  iv.  p.   jo8. 

This  cxpeditation  was  to  be  performed  once  in  every 
three  years,  and  was  done  to  every  man'sdog  who  lived 
near  the  forell,  andeven  the  dogs  of  iheforellers  them- 
fclvcs. 

EXPEDITION,  the  march  of  an  army  to  fomc 
diftant  place,  with  a  view  of  hodilitics.  Such  were  the 
expeditions  of  Cyrus  againfl  Xerxes,  and  of  Bacchus 
and  Alexander  into  the  Indies. 

Expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
were  called  croifatU's. 

EXPERIENCE,  a  kind  of  knowledge  acquired 
by  long  ufe  without  any  teacher.  It  confilts  in 
the  ideas  of  things  we  have  fecn  or  read,  which  the 
judgment  has  refle<5led  on,  to  form  for  itfelf  a  ruleor 
method. 

Authors  make  three  kinds  of  experience :  The  firll 
is  the  fimple  ufes  of  the  external  fenfes,  whereby  we 
perceive  the  phenomena  of  natural  things  without  any 
diredl  attention  thereto,  or  making  any  application 
thereof.  The  lecond  is,  when  we  premeditately  and 
defignedly  make  trials  of  various  things,  or  obferve 
thofe  done  by  others,  attending  clofely  to  all  cffcfls 
and  circumftances.  The  third  is  that  preceded  by  a 
foreknowledge,  or  at  lead  an  apprehenfion  of  the  event, 
and  determineswhether  the  apprehenfion  were  true  or 
falfe  ;  which  two  latter  kinds,  efpecially  the  third  ar« 
of  great  fervice  in  philof^phy. 

EXPERIMENT,  in  philofophy,  is  the  trial  of  the 
refult  or  eiFcft  of  the  applications  and  motions  of  cer- 
tain natural  bodies,  in  order  to  difcover  fomething  of 
tlieir  motions  and  relations,  whereby  to  afcertain  fotue 
of  their  phenomena  or  caufes. 


EXPERIMENTAL     philosophy. 


Is  that  which  has  its  foundation  in  experience, 
wherein  nothing  is  aflumed  as  a  truth  but  what 
is  founded  upon  ocular  demonftration,  or  which  can- 
not be  denied  without  violating  the  common  feiifc  and 
perceptions  of  all  mankind. 


In  former  times  philofophers,  when  reafoning  abotit 
natural  things,  inftead  of  following  this  method,  af- 
fumcd  fuch  principles  as  they  imagined  fnfficicnt  for 
explaining  the  phenomena,  without  conlldering  whe- 
ther thefe  principles  were  juft  or  not.     Hence  for  a 

great 
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nrcat  number  of  ages  no  progrefs  was  nuJe  iu  iLience  ; 
tutfyftems  were  heaped  upon  i>Ucins,  having  neither 
confillcncy  wiih  one  another  nor  with  themlelves.   No 
proper  explanations  indeed  were  givcnofaiiy  thing ;  for 
all  thcie  fyllems,  when  narrowly  examined,  werelounJ 
to  coniirt  mertlyinchaugesof words, whichwcreolten 
very  abUird  and  barbarous.     The   lirlt   who  deviated 
from  this  method  of  philofophifuig,  if  we  may  call  it 
by  that  name,  was  Friar  Bicon,  who  lived  in  the  i6th 
century,  snd  who  fpenc  20co  1.  (an  ininienie  fum  in 
thofe  d'ays)   in  making  experiments.     The  admirable 
Critcbton,  who  tlouriftied  about  the  year  1580,  not  only 
difpiited  againft  the  philofophy  of    Ariltotle,    which 
had  for  fo  long  been  in  vogue,  but  wrote  a  book  a- 
gainfl  it.  Cotemporary  w  ith  this  celebrated  perfonage 
was  Francis  Bacon  lord  chancellor  of  England,   who  is 
looked  upon  to  be  the  founder  of  the  prefent  mode  of 
philofophifing    by    experiments.     But  though  others 
might  lay  the  foundation.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  jullly 
allowed  to  have  brought  this  kind  of  philofophy   to 
perfedion  :  and  to  him  we  are  certainly  indebted  for 
the  greaieft  part  of  it.     Unfortunately,  however,  nei- 
ther Lo.d  Bacon  nor  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  many  important  facts  relating  the 
the  principles  of  fire  and  eledricity,  which  have  fmce 
been  brought  to  light.      Hence  all  their  philofophy 
\vas  merely   mechanical,  or  derived  from  the  vilible 
operations  of  folid  bodies,  or  of  the  grollcr  fluids  upon 
one  another.  In  fuch  cales,  therefore,  where  the  more 
fubtilc  and    aftive  fluids  were  concerned,    they  fell 
into  miftakes,  or  were  obliged  to  deny  the  exillence 
ef  the  principles  altogether,  and  to  make  ufe  of  terms 
which   were   equally  unintelligible  and  incapable  of 
conveying  any  information  with  thofe  of  their  prcde- 
celfors.  A  remarkable  inllancc  of  the  errors  into  which 
they  were  thus  betrayed,  we  have  in  the  dodrine  of 
projcftiles,  where  the  mofl;  enormous  deviations  from 
truth  were  fandified  by  the  greateft  names  of  the  lall 
century,  merely  by  reafoningfrom  the  refinance  of  the 
air  to  bodies  moving  llowly  and  vifibly,  to  its  refill- 
ance  to  the  fame  bodies  when  moved,  with  high  de- 
•SeeG«/i-  grees  of  velocity*.    In  other  cafes  they  were  reduced 


<&'y-  to  make  ufe  of  words  to  exprels  immechanical  powers, 

as  attradion,  repulfion,  rarefadion,  &c.  which  have 
fmce  tended  in  no  fmall  degree  to  embarrafs  and  con- 
found fciencc  by  the  difpuies  that  have  taken  place 
concerning  them.  The  foundations  of  the  prefent  fy- 
flera  of  experimental  philofophy  are  as  follow. 

I.  All  the  material  fubflanccsof  which  the  nniverfe 
is  compofed  are  called  natural  bodies.  What  we  per- 
ceive uniforiT; and  invariable  in  thefe  fubflances  we  call 
their  propirtks.  Some  of  thefe  are  general  and  com- 
mon to  all  matter,  as  cxtenfion  ;  others  are  proper  to 
particular  fubflances,  for  inftance  fluidity  ;  while  fome 
appear  to  be  compounded  of  the  general  and  particular 
properties,  and  thus  belong  to  a  ftill  fnialler  number  ; 
as  the  properties  of  air,  which  are  derived  from  the 
general  property  of  extcnfion  combined  with  thole  of 
liuidity,  elafticity,  &c. 

II.  In  taking  a  particular  review  of  the  properties 
of  bodies,  v/e  naturally  begin  with  that  of  ext^nfoi. 
This  manifellshtfclfby  the  three  dimcnfionsof  lengih, 
breadth,  and  thickncfs.  Hence  proceeds  the  divifi- 
bility  of  matter  ;  which  the  prefent  fyftem  fuppofes  to 
reach  even  to  infinity  :  but  though  this  propcfuioii  be 
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fiipported  by  mathematical  dcmonflraiions,  it  is  ir.i- 
polTiblc  we  can  either  have  any  diflind  idea  ot  it,  or  of 
the  oppofite  dodrine,  which  teaches  that  mailer  iscom- 
pofed  of  excellively  minute  particles  called  a'/ (};.w,  which 
cannot  be  divided  into  fmallcr  ones.  The  fubtilty  in- 
deed to  which  folid  bodies  may  be  reduced  by  mecha- 
nical means  is  very  furprifmg  ;  and  in  feme  cafes  is  lo 
great,  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  inppofe  iliat  a 
farther  divilion  is  impollible.  Thus,  in  grinding  a  fpe- 
cuhini,  tire  inequalities  of  its  furfaceare  fo  tficdually 
worn  off,  that  the  whole  becomes  in  a  cerir.in  degree 
invifible,  (huwing  not  iti'elf  by  the  light  which  falls 
upon  it,  but  the  image  of  other  bodies  ;  but  ihc  fmall- 
efi  fcritch  which  dillurbs  the  equality  of  the  lurface 
is  at  once  diffindly  vifible. 

III.  From  the  arrangement  of  thefe  ultimate  par- 
ticles of  manner,  whatever  we  fiippofe  them  to  be,  arife 
the  various  figures  of  bocies  ;  r.r.d  her.ce  figure  is  a 
property  of  all  bodies  no  Icfs  univerl'al  than  extcnlion, 
unlets  we  choofe  to  fpcak  of  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter,  which,  as  they  are  iuppofed  to  be  deftiiute  of 
parts,  mull  confequently  be  equally  deflituteot  figure; 
and  the  fame  confequence  will  foUow  whether  we 
adopt  this  fuppofition  or  the  other.  The  figures  of 
bodies  are  io  extremely  various  and  dilTiniilpr,  that  it 
is  impolTible  to  find  any  two  pcrfedly  alike.  ]t  is 
indeed  the  next  thing  10  impollible  to  find  two  iu 
which  the  diffimilarity  may  not  be  perceived  by  the 
naked  eye  ;  but  if  any  fuch  fliould  be  found,  thcmi- 
crofcopc  will  quickly  difcover  the  imbecility  of  our 
fenfes  in  this  refped.  Solidity  is  another  property 
cll'ential  to  all  matter.  By  this  we  mean  that  pro- 
perty which  one  quantity  of  matter  has  of  exclud- 
ing any  other  from  the  fpacc  which  itfclf  occupies 
at  that  time.  Hence  arifes  what  we  call  refijlance, 
which  is  always  an  indication  of  folidity  ;  and  no  Icfsfo 
in  thofe  bodies  which  wc  call  fluid  than  in  thofe  which 
are  the  mofl  folid.  This  may  at  firll  feem  to  be  a 
coniradidion;  but  fluids  yield  only  when  they  can  get 
away  from  the  prellure  ;  in  all  other  cafes  they  rcfift 
as  violently  as  the  mofl  folid  bodies.  Thus  water  con- 
fined in  a  tube  will  as  eft edually  refifl  the  imprelfion  of 
a  piflon  thrufl  down  upon  it  as  though  it  were  the 
mull  folid  fubflance.  Air  indeed  will  yield  for  a  certain 
time;  but  this,  as  appears  from  feveral  experiments, 
is  entirely  owing  to  a  more  fubtile  fluid,  viz.  that  of 
elementary  fire  being  prcfled  out  from  among  its  par- 
ticles. As  long  as  this  fluid  can  be  forced  out,  either 
from  among  the  panicles  of  air,  water,  or  any  other 
moregrofsfluid  fubfl;ance,  the  latter  will  be  found  com- 
preflible,  as  a  heap  of  wet  land  would  be  by  fqueezing 
the  water  out  from  it  :  but  when  we  come  to  the  molt 
fubtile  of  all  elements^  fuch  as  we  fuppofe  that  of  fire 
to  be,  there  cannot  be  any  poflibilily  of  comprciTing 
it,  even  though  we  had  a  velftl  foclofe  as  to  prevent 
it  from  efcaping  through  its  fides;  becaufe  its  parts  are 
already  as  near  each  other  as  they  can  be. 

IV.  The  diflanceof  the  parts  of  bodies  from  each 
other  is  what  we  call  their  porofity,  and  was  former- 
ly fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  a  vacuum  interfperfcd  be- 
tween them  ;  but  now  it  ii  generally  allowed  that  the 
pores  of  folid  bodies  as  well  as  of  fluids  are  filled  with 
an  extremely  fubtile  matter  which  pervades  ill  nature. 
The  porofity  of  bodies  with  regard  to  one  another  may 
be  thus  explained.    Wood,  or  a  fponge,  is  porous  \\'n\\ 

regard 
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regard  to  water  ;  but  wattr  itltlf  is  porous  with  re-  head,  wliat  arc  called  the  ieiUral forces,  which  produce 

gavd  to  air,  which  it  absorbs  in  conliderable  qiiautity.  a  nnHioii  that  is  either  circular  or  in  a  curve  line     and 

Both  air  and  water  are  porous  with  regard  to  the  elc-  which  inculamly  urge  the  moving  body  cither  to  ap- 

jiientof  fire,  which  produces  very  conliderable  changes  preach  or  recede  from  the  centre.  To  diftij.guilh  thcie 

upon  them,  according  to  thequantiiy  of  it  they  ecu-  from  each  other,   the  rornier  is  called  the  centripetal 

tain,  or  the  manner  it  ads  in  their  pores.     This  ele-  force,  and  the  latter  ihtccnlrifngai  force, 
ment  iifelf,  howxver,  is  no:  porous  with  regard  to  any         VI.  By  gravity,  or  ponderofuy,  is  to  he  underllood 

other  fabflance.   Irs  pores,  thereibre,if  it  hasany,  mult  thatforce  which  occalions  bodies  to  pals  from  a  highcr 

be  ablbhite  vacuities  defiitute  of  any  matter  whatever,  to  a  lower  place,  when  nothing  oppofcs  their  courfe 

Vacuities  of  this  kind  indeed  arc  fuppofed  to  be  ab-  or  when  the  obltaclcs  are  not  fufficient  to  flop  them! 

folurely  ncccllary  to  motion  :  for  though  we  may  fay.  Speculative   philofopliy  in\eftigates  its  caufe,  and  per- 

matter  being  divilible  almoll  ad  inpnhum,  that  a  body  haps  in  vain.    Experimental  philofophy  contents  itfelf 

or  fubllanec  more  folid  may  move  in  another  fubllance  with  defcribing  the  phenomena,  and  teaching  the  laws 

that  is  more  fub:ik,  and  mat  will  give  way  to  its  mo-  of  gravity,  which  are  thoror.ghly  eflablilhed  by  a  thou- 

tion,  wemuftneveriheiefshaverecourfetoalaftrefort,  fand  reiterated  experiments.     In  order  properly  to  un- 

and  admitof  an  ultimate  vacuum,  which  will  give  room  dcrrtaud  this  fubject,we  muft  lake  care  not  toconfound 

fulEcicnt  to  the  Icart  corpufcle,  that  its  part  ^may  take  the  term  gravity  with  that  oi  ■weight.      By  the  former, 

the  place  of  its  part  B  without  the  Icaft  refinance:  we  underltand  that  force  which  urges  bodies  to  defccnd 

befides,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,    that  nature,  in  fad,  through  a  certain  fpace  in  a  given  time.    By  the  latter, 

admits  of  that  infinite  divilibility  which  Gur  imagina-  is  meant  the  quantity  of  a  heavy  body  that  Is  contain- 

tion  can  conceive,  and  that  every  thing  which  is  pof-  cd  under  the  fame  bulk.  The  phenomena  are  explain- 

fiblc  in  idea,    is  at  all  times  prafticable.      All   that  cd  by  the  experiments  themfelvcs,  and  by  inferences 

exifls  is  poflible,  but  all  that  is  poflible  does  not  how-  deduced  from  them. 

ever  exilt.  By  denfity,  is  underftood  the  proportion  be-       VII.  Hydrollaticsisa  fcienceof  which  theohject  is  the 

tween  the  extenlion  and  folidiiy  of  a  body  :  one  body  gravity  and  equilibrium  of  fluids  in  particular.  Though 

therefore  is  more  denfe  than  another,  when,  under  the  the  gravity  or  thefc  bodies  is  the  fame  with  that  of 


fame  degree  of  extenlion,  it  contains  more  folid  mat 
ter  :  and  this  quality  arifes  from  condcnfation  and  com 
prelTion.  Elallicity  is  nothing  more  than  that  effort 
by  which  certain  bodies,  when  comprefled,  endeavour 
to  reflore  themfelves  to  their  former  flate  j  and  this 
property  fuppofes  them  compreffible.  As  all  thcfe  na- 
tural properties  of  bodies  are  of  great  utility  in  ex- 


others,  and  is  fubjeft  to  the  fame  laws,  yet  their  flate 
of  fluidity  gives  rife  to  particular  phenomena,  which  it 
isof  confequcnce  to  know.  But  as  hydroflatics  can- 
not be  fuccefsfuHy  treated  on  without  the  affiflance  of 
calculation,  it  has  been  ranked  among  the  mathematical 
faiences. 

VIII.  We  fay  the  fame  with  regard  to  mechanics  ; 


plaining  the  principlesof  phylics  and  in  applying  them     which  is  the  art  of  employing,  by  the  aid  of  machines, 
to  all  the  arts,   experimental  philofophy  proves  their     the  motion  of  bodies,   in  conformiiy  to  its  properties 

'■""'■'"  ' ''—'"■•■•'  -'        '.-  and  laws,  as  wxll  with  regard  to  fnlids  as  fluids,  either 

more  coinmodioufly  or  more  advantageoufly. 

IX.  After  it  has  made  the  mofl  accurate  experi- 
ments, and  the  mofl  judicious  obfervations,  on  all  thefe 
different  fubjefts,  and  the  properties  of  bodies  in  par- 
ticular.  Experimental  Philolophy  palfcs  to  the  exami- 


reality  by  a  thoufand  examples 

V.  We  difcover  flillotherpropertiesin bodies  :  fuch 
as  mobility,  which  we  mufl  not  here  confound  with 
motion.  Thismobility  arifes  from  certain  ditpofitions 
which  arc  not  in  an  equal  degree  in  all  bodies  :  from 
whence  it  comes  that  fome  are  more  ealily  moved  than 


others:  and  this  proceeds  from  thi  reliilance  to  mo-  nation  of  the  air,  the  water,  tire, 'the  wind,  colours, 
tion  which  is  perceived  in  all  bodies,  having  regard  &c.  The  air  is  a  fluid  with  which  we  are  furrounded 
merely  to  their  luain-s  ;  and  this  rcfiftance  is  called  vU  from  the  inflant  of  our  birth,  and  without  which  wc 
inertia,  or  inert  f  rce.  A  body  is  faid  to  be  in  mo-  cannot  exill.  It  is  by  the  p.roperties  and  the  influences 
tion  when  it  is  aitually  moving  from  one  place  to  an-  of  the  air,  that  nature  gives  increafc  and  perfeflion  to 
other  ;  or,  whenever  a  body  changes  its  lituation  with  all  that  it  produces  for  our  wants  and  convcniencies  ; 
regard  to  the  objtcfs  that  fiirround  it,  either  nearly  or  it  is  the  fpirit  of  navigation  :  found,  voice,  fpcech  it- 
remoiely,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  motion.  There  are  three  felf,  are  nothing  more  than  percufficns  of  the  air  : 
principal  matters  to  be  conildcred  in  a  moving  body  ;  ihis  globe  that  we  inhabit  is  completely  furrounded  by 
its  direction,  its  velocity,  and  the  quantity  of  its  mo-  air  ;  and  this  kind  of  coverture,  whirh  is  commonly 
tion  :  and  here  phyfics  explains  the  force  or  moving  called  the  atmoffhere,  has  fuch  reipaikable  fimifticms, 
power;  it  likewife  didinguilhes  between  fimple  and  that  it  evidently  appears  to  concur  to  the  mechanifm 
compound  motion.  Simple  motion  is  that  which  arifes  of  nature.  Experimental  phyfics,  therefore,  confirers 
from  only  one  force,  or  which  tends  to  only  one  point,  the  air,  i.  Of  iifelf,  independt-nt  of  its  bulk;  and  the 
It  defcribcs  the  laws,  and  explains  the  reliilance,  of  figure  of  its  W'hole  body  :  it  examines  its  cllept'sj  pro- 
mediums  ;  the  refinance  of  friiSion  ;  the  difficulties  of  perties  ;  as  its  gravity,  denfity,  fp  ing,  &c.  Theair- 
a  psrpetual  motion  ;  the  alteration  of  direilion  occa-  pump  is  here  of  indifpcnlable  ufe  ;  and  by  this  ma- 
fioned  by  the  oppofiiion  of  a  fluid  matter  ;  reflefled  or  chine  phylics  examines  in  what  manner  fpace.  or  a  va- 
reverberated  motion  ;  the  communication  of  motion  by  cuum,  is  made.  It  likewifc  lliows  :he  r.tceflity  of  air  to 
the  fjiock  of  bodies,  &c.  Compound  motion  is  that  the  prcfrrvaiion  of  animal  life  ;  ihe  efle(5l  it  has  on 
of  a  body  impelled  to  move  by  fevcral  caufes  or  powers  found,  fire,  and  guiipov.  der,  in  vacuo  %  and  a  hundred 
which  ad  according  to  their  different  diret'tions.  Phy-  other  experiments  of  various  d  grees  of  (uriofiiy.  2.  It 
fics  here  likewife  invefligates  the  laws  of  motion  ;  and  confidcrs  the  air  as  the  terreflrial  atmofphf  re,  f.me- 
is  particularly  applied  to  the  explaining,   under  this  tinits  as  a  fluid  at  rcfl,  and  fometimes  as  in  motion. 

And 
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Anri  by  thefe  means  it  accounts  for  the  variation  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  why  it  finks  in  propor- 
tion as  the  height  of  the  atraofphere  diminilhes;  as 
alfo  for  the  figure,  the  extent,  and  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere  :  it  lliows  the  method  of  determining  the 
heigl-.t  of  mountains,  the  nature  of  found  in  general, 
of  its  propagation,  and  of  fonorous  bodies.  The  late 
difcovcries  of  Dr  Priertlcy  and  others  have  added  a 
new  and  a  very  conhdcra'jle  branch  to  experimental 
philofophy  in  this  refpecf,  of  which  an  account  is  gi- 
ven under  the  article  Aerology. 

X.  It  is  htrc  alfo  that  experimental  philofophy 
confiders  the  nature  of  the  wind  ;  whicn  is  nothing 
more  than  agitated  air,  a  portion  of  the  aimofphcre 
that  moves  like  a  current,  with  a  certain  velocity  and 
determinate  diredion.  This  fluid,  v.'ith  regard  to  its 
dircclion,  takes  different  names  according  to  ihe  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  horizon  from  whence  it  conns,  as 
eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fotith.  Winds  are  likewifc 
didinguifned  into  three  forts;  one  of  which  is  called 
general  or  conflant,  as  the  trade-winds  whicli  continu- 
ally blow  between  the  tropics  ;  another  is  \\\t  pai'idi- 
cal,  which  always  begin  and  end  v/ithin  a  certain  time 
of  the  year,  or  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  as  the  mon- 
foons,  the  land-breezes  and  fea-breczcs,  which  arife 
conftantly  in  the  morning  and  evening  ;  and  laftly, 
fach  as  are  'jariable,  as  well  with  regard  to  their  di- 
reclion  as  their  velocity  and  duration. 

M.  Mariotte  compnies  the  velocity  of  the  mofl  im- 
petuous wind  to  be  at  the  rate  of  32  feet  in  a  fccond, 
;:.iid  Mr  Derham  makes  it  66  feet  in  the  (ame  time. 
The  firft,  doubilefs,  meant  the  wind  of  the  greaiill 
velocity  that  had  come  to  his  knowlcd^^^f.  The  in- 
vention of  aeroftatic  machines  has  tended  m('re  to  /liow 
the  real  velocity  of  the  wind  than  any  oiJicr  inven- 
tion as  yet  made  public:  but  all  of  them  move  (lower 
than  the  aerial  current ;  fo  that  the  real  velocity  of  the 
wind  remains  yet  undetermined. 

XI.  The  force  of  the  wind,  like  that  of  other  bodies, 
depends  on  its  velocity  and  mafs  ;  that  is,  the  quan- 
tity of  air  which  is  in  motion:  fo  the  fame  wind  has 
more  or  lefs  force  on  any  obftacle  that  oppofcs  it,  in 
proportion  as  that  obftacle  prefents  a  greater  or  a  Icfs 
furface  :  for  which  reafon  it  is  that  thsy  fpread  the  fails 
of  a  vellil  more  or  lefs,  and  place  the  wingsof  a  wind- 
mill in  difflrent  direftions.  The  machines  by  which 
the  winds  are  meafured,  are  called  a>ievi07iieters.  They 
fiiow  the  direction,  the  velocity,  and  the  duration  of 
winds.  It  is  by  the  agitations  of  the  wind  that  the  air 
is  purified  ;  that  ihe  feeds  of  trees  and  herbs  are  convey- 
ed through  the  forefls  and  fields  ;  that  (hips  are  driven 
from  one  pole  to  the  other;  that  our  mills  turn  upo:i 
their  axes,  Sec;  and  arc,  by  imitating;  nature,  fonic- 
timcs  procures  us  artificial  winds,  by  which  we  refrcfli 
our  bodies,  invigorate  our  fires,  purify  our  corn,  &:c. 

XII.  Water  is  an  univerfal  sgciit,  which  nature  em- 
ploys in  all  her  produflions.  It  may  be  conlid'^red  as 
in  three  fhates,  i.  As  a  liquid;  2.  As  a  vapour  ;  3.  As 
ice.  Tliefc  three  ditterent  ftnces  do  not  in  any  manner 
chann;e  its  effence,  but  make  it  proper  to  auf'.vcr  dif- 
ferent ends.  The  natural  (fate  cf  water  would  be  that 
of  a  folid  body,  as  f^t,  wax,  and  all  thofe  other  bo- 
dies which  are  only  tiuid  when  heated  to  a  certain  de- 
gree  :  for  water  would  be  conftantly  ice,  if  the  par- 
ticles of  file,  by  which  it  is  penetrated  in  the  tempe- 
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rate  climates,  did  not  render  it  fluid,  by  producing  a 
reciprocal  motion  among  its  parts  ;  and,  in  a  country 
where  the  cold  is  continually  flrong  cnougii  to  main- 
tain the  congelation,  the  affiftance  of  art  is  neccffary 
to  make  it  fluid  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  lead,  &c. 
Water,  when  not  in  ice,  is  a  fluid  that  is  inl'ipid,  franf- 
parent  without  colour,  and  without  fmell,  and  that  ea- 
illy  adheres  to  the  furface  of  fome  bodies,  ihst  pene- 
trates many,  and  cxtinguiflies  iirc.  J^xperimental  phi- 
lofophy invcfligates  the  origin  of  fountains;  the  caufe 
of  the  faltnefs  of  the  fta  ;  the  means  of  purifying  wa- 
ter ;  what  is  its  weiglit,  and  what  are  its  cfJcdls  w  hen 
heated,  5ic.  It  likewife  examines  this  fluid  in  the  flate 
of  vapour ;  and  flnds  that  a  drcvp  of  water,  w  hen  in  va- 
pour, occupies  a  fpscc  vaftly  greater  than  it  did  before. 
It  explains  the  a^ol'i^ih  zwA  its  effefls  ;  fire-entrines  ; 
and  ilie  force  of  vapoi.is  that  give  motion  to  ininienfe 
machines  in  minesand  tlfev.-jurc,  &C.  and  laflly,itccn- 
iiders  water  in  the  (late  of  ice.  Ice  confcq44enily  is 
more  cold  ih^n  water;  and  its  coldnefs  incrtafes  if  it 
continue  to  lofc  that  matter^  already  too  rare,  or  too 
little  aflive  to  render  it  fluid.  E.xpcrimental  phylics 
endeavours  to  invcAigate  the  cauitscf  the  congelation 
cf  water,  and  why  ice  is  lighter  than  water;  from 
v.-hcnce  it  derives  that  expanlive  force  by  which  it 
breaks  the  conisining  veficl ;  the  difference  there  is 
between  the  congelation  of  rivers  and  that  of  ftanding 
waters;  why  ice  hccom.es  more  cold  by  the  mixtuie  of 
f.dis;  and  many  other  iimilar  phenomena. 

XIII.  The  nature  of  fire  is  yet  very  m.uch  unknovvu 
to  the  moft  learned  philofophcrs.  As  01  jefts  when  at  a 
great  diftance  are  not  perceptible  10  our  I'enfcs,  fo  when 
we  examine  them  too  nearly,  we  difcern  ihem  but  coii- 
fu(edly.  It  is  (iill  difputcd  whether  fire  be  a  homcgcne,  ' 
unalterable  matter,  dcfigned  by  its  prefence,  or  by  its 
action  to  produce  heat,  inflammation,  and  dilTolution,  in 
bodies;  or  if  its  elftnce  conflfts  in  motion  only,  or  in 
the  fermentation  of  thofe  particles  which  we  call  ii.f.aii.- 
7nabie,  and  which  enter  as  principles,  in  greater  or  lefs 
quantities,  in  the  compofuion  ot  mixed  bodies.  The 
moll  learned  inquirers  into  nature  incline  to  the  former 
opinion  ;  and  have  recourfe  to  a  matter  which  they 
regard  as  the  principle  of  fire.  They  fuppofc  that 
there  is  in  nature  a  fluid  adapted  to  this  purpofe,  cre- 
ated fuch  from  the  beginning,  and  that  nothing  more 
is  nccelTary  than  to  put  it  in  aflion.  The  nuniberiefs 
experiments  which  are  daily  made  in  ele<fa'icity  feem 
to  favour  this  opinion,  and  to  prove  that  this  niaiier, 
this  fluid,  this  elementary  fire,  is  diffiifcd  through  all 
nature,  and  in  all  bodies,  even  ice  ilfelf.  We  cannot 
fay  to  what  important  knowledge  tliis  great  difcovery  of 
eleflricity  may  lead  if  we  continue  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning if.  It  appears,  however,  that  we  may  believe, 
without  any  in.convenience  or  abfurdity,  that  fire  and 
light,  confidcrtd  in  their  firfl  principle,  arc  one  and 
the  fame  fubftance  diflerently  modified. 

XIV.  Be  this  matter,  however,  as  it  may,  experi- 
mental philofophy  is  employed  in  making  the  moH  in- 
genious and  moft  ufeful  refcarches  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  fire,  its  propagation,  and  the  means  by  which 
its  power  may  be  excited  or  augmented;  concerning 
the  phofphorus  and  its  inflammation;  fire  excited  by 
the  refleftion  of  the  fun's  rays  from  a  mirror  ;  and  on 
the  efFeftsof  fire  in  general;  concerning  lightning  and 
its  cffcdi;  the  fufion  of  metals;  gunpowder  and  its 

K  cxplofion ; 
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cxp'.ofion  ;  flame  aiiJilic  aliivi-nts  of  fire  ;  and  an  iii- 
fin'ity  of  like  objefts  which  it  explains,  or  concerning 
which  it  makes  new  difcoverics,  by  tlie  aid  of  expcri- 
r.icnts. 

XV.  By  the  word  /(?/>/,  we  undcrftand  that  agent 
by  which  nature  affcfts  the  eye  with  that  lively  and 
:ilmofl  confiantly  iilcaliiig  feiifation,  which  we  caliy^i-- 
Jijg,  and  by  Vi  hich  wc  difcern  the  lize,  figure,  colour, 
and  fit'iat'on  of  objects,  when  at  a  convenient  diflance. 
All  phijofcudicrs  agree,  that  the  light,  which  is  difFiifed 
in  any  place,  is  a  ical  body.  But  what  this  body  is, 
and  by  what  means  it  enters  that  place  where  it  is  per- 
ceived, is  a  qicftion  about  which  phihjfophers  are  di- 
vided. 

XVI.  Experimental  philofophy  is  applied  in  difco- 
vering  or  proving,  by  an  iufiuily  of  expc  iments,  what 
isthe  nature  of  light,  in  what  manner  ii  is  propagated, 
\vhat  its  velocity  and  progreflive  nio:ion.  It  alfo  in- 
vcfligates  and  explains  the  principles  of  ry/>ticj  properly 
fo  called,  and  fliows  the  dircflions  which  light  ob- 
ferves  in  its  motion.  From  tlunce  it  proceeds  to  the 
exanicn  of  the  principles  of  catoptrics,  and  defcribes 
the  laws  and  cfFcds  of  rericfted  light.  It  next  treats 
of  the  principles  cf  dioptrics,  and  explains  the  laws  of 
rcfrafttd  light;  and  laflly,  it  teaches,  from  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  and  artificial  vifion,  the  ct)nflruft:ing  of 
optical  inflrumeiits, as  Icnfes,  concave  mirrors,  prifms, 
lelefcopcs,  &c.  &c.  and  the  ufts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. 

XVII.  By  refolvingor  fcparating  the  rays  of  light, 
philofophy  has  obtained  true  and  clear  difcovericsof  the 
ntturc  of  colours.  We  are  naturally  led  to  imagine  that 
olours,  and  their  different  degrees,  make  a  part  of  the 
bodies  that  prefent  them  to  our  light  ;  that  white  is 


inherent  in  fnow,  green  in  leaves  and  grafs,  and  red  in 
a  ftuffdycd  of  that  colour.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
true.  If  an  objcL'l,  which  prtfents  any  colour  to  our 
fight,  be  not  illuminated,  it  prefeuts  no  colour  what- 
foevcr.  In  the  night  all  is  black.  Colours  therefore 
depend  on  light  ;  for  without  that  we  could  form  no 
idea  of  them  ;  but  ihcy  depend  alfo  on  bodies  ;  for  of 
fevtral  objtfts  prtfented  to  the  fame  light,  fonic  apptar 
white,  others  red,  blue,  &c.  But  all  ihefe  matters 
being  ffparate  from  our  own  bodies,  we  fliould  nc\er 
acquire  .juy  ideas  of  them,  if  th«  light,  tranfiniind  or 
relieved  by  lliefc  objects,  did  not  make  thcni  fenfible 
to  us,  by  ftriking  upon  the  organs  of  our  fghl,  and  if 
thefe  in  prcCion-.  did  not  revive  in  us  thofe  ideas  which 
we  have  been  nfrd  totxprefs  by  certain  tcrrf.  For 
thcfe  rcafuns  philofophy  confidcrs  colours  from  three 
joints  of  view,  i.As  in  tiic  light;  2.  In  bodies,  at 
being  coloured  ;  and,  3.  Yiom  the  ixlaiion  thty  have 
to  our  vifual  faculties,  which  ihey  particuh^rly  afTtct, 
and  by  v.hich  we  aic  enabled  to  diflinguilh   them. 

It  is  unnect  ffary  in  ibis  place  to  fay  more  cither  on 
colour  in  particular  or  txpcrinuntal  philofophy  in  gcr 
neral.  The  difFeren:  fubjefts  of  this  colleftive  article 
are  particularly  treated  under  their  proper  names,  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet  :  the  reader  will  therefore 
turn,  as  he  has  o;calion,  to  Acoustics,  Catoptrics, 
Chromatics,  Dioptrics,  Hydrostatics,  Mecha- 
nics, Optics,  Penumatics,  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism, itc.  iyc.  &c.  Alfo  Aerology,  Aerosta- 
tion, Atmosphere, iJi/ft-V/AC-^^A?/}, Cold, Co  lour, 

CONOELATIOK,        EVAPORATION,      FiRE,     FlAME, 

Fluidity,  Heat,  Ignition,  Light,  Sound, 
Steam,  Water,  '\\'iNr,  &c. 
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j^  ^^_        EXPERIMENTUM  crucis,  a  capital,  leading, 
tuentum    ^^  Jecifivc  experiment ;  thus  termed,  either  on  account 
|i|         of  its   being  like    a  crofs,  or  direftion-pofl  placed  in 
Expiation,  ihs  meeting  of  fcveral  roads,  guiding  men  to  the  true 
*^ — ^' knowledge  of  the  nature  of  that  ihiug  they  are  enqui- 
ring after;   or,  on  account  of  its  being  a  kind  of  tor- 
ture, whereby  the  nature  of  the  thing  is    at  were  ex- 
torted by  force. 

EXPHORESIS.     See  Oratory,  n-Sj. 
EXPIATION,  a  religious  aft,  by  which  fatisfac- 
tionor  atonement  is  made  for  the  commifTion  of  fome 
crime,  the  guilt  done  away,  and  the  obligation  to  pu- 
liifhment  cancelled. 

Expiations  among  the  Heathens,  were  of  fcveral 
kinds  ;  as  facriliccs  and  religious  wailiings.  They 
were  ufcd  for  cft'icing  a  crime,  averting  any  cilaraity, 
and  on  numberlels  oher  occalions,  as  purifying  towns, 
temples,  and  facred  places,  and  armies  before  and 
after  battle.  And  they  were  pcrforcned  for  whole  ci- 
ties as  well  as  prLrticular  perfons. 

Tlie  method  of  expiation  among  the  Jews  was  chief- 
ly by  facritice,  whether  for  fins  of  ignorance,  or  to 
purify  themfelves  from  certain  poUntions. 

Feaji  of  Expiation  d^mong  the  Jews,  called  by  our 
iranflators  the  ilay  ofatomment,  was  held  on  the  tenth 
day  of  Tifri,  or  the  feventh  month  of  the  Jewifli  year, 
anfwcring  topart  of  our  September  and  Oftober.     It 
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was  inflituted  by  God  bimfelf,  Levit.  xxiii.  27,  &c. 
On  that  day  the  high-priefl,  the  figure  or  type  of  Je- 
fijs  Chrifl,  entered  into  the  moft  holy  place,  and  con- 
ftifed  his  (ins;  and,  after  fcveral  ceremonies,  made  an 
atonement  for  all  the  people  to  wafli  them  from  their 
fins.  Lev.  chap.  xvi.  See  ScAPE-Ccat. 

Expiation,  inaCgnrative  fenfe,  is  applied  by  di- 
vines to  the  pardon  procured  to  the  fins  of  the  peni- 
tent by  the  merit  of  Chrift's  death.     See  the  article 

ChRISTI  'iNITY. 

EXPIPvATION,  in  medicine.     See  Exspiration. 

Expiration,  is  alfo  uled  figuratively,  for  the  end 
of  a  term  of  time  granttd,  agreed  on,  adjudged. 

EXPLICIT,  in  the  fchools,  fomcthing  clear,  di- 
flinft,  formal,  and  unfolded. 

EXPLOSION,  in  natural  philofophy,  a  fuddcn  and 
violent  expanfion  of  an  aerial  or  other  elaftic  fluid,  by 
which  it  inflanlly  tlirows  ofTany  obflacle  that  happens 
to  be  in  the  way,  fbmetimes  with  incredible  force,  and 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  moft  afloniHiing  ef- 
fefts  upon  the  neighbouring  objefls.  j 

Explofion  differs  from  expaufion,  in  that  the  latter  is  a  Difference 
gradual  and  corninurd  power,  aftinguniformly  for  fome  fcttwecn 
time  ;  whereas  the  former  is  always  fuddcn,  and   only  expluCon 

of  momentary  duration.     The  expanfions   of  folid  fub-  J'     '^P*"' 
„  1  •  •       ■  1  I  r-  ton. 

fiances  do  not  terminate  in  violent  explolions,  on  ac- 
count of  their  fluwncfs,  and  the  fmall  fpace  through 
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which  the  metal,  or  orhcr  cxpaiuling  fubflance,  moves  ; 
lhoUi;h  their  flrcugih  may  be  equally  great  with  that 
of  the  moil  adive  aerial  riuids.  Thus  we  fiiid,  that 
though  wedges  of  wood,  when  wetted,  will  cleave  lo- 
lid  blocks  ot  lloiic,  they  never  throw  them  to  any  di- 
ftaiice,  as  is  the  cafe  with  gun-powder.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  feldom  that  the  cxpanlioa  of  any  elailic 
fluid  burfts  a  folid  fubftance  without  throwing  the 
fragments  of  it  to  a  conlidcrable  diltance,  the  cH'efts 
of  which  are  often  very  terrible.  The  rcafons  of  this 
maybe  comprileJ  in  the  two  following  particulars  : 
I.  The  imraenfe  velocity  with  which  the  aerial  fluids 
expand,  when  affeded  by  a  confiderable  degree  of 
heat  ;  and,  2.  Their  celerity  in  acquiring  heat  and 
being  affeded  by  it,  which  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
folid  fubllances.  Thus  air,  heated  as  much  as  iron 
when  brought  to  a  white  heat,  is  expanded  to  four 
times  its  bulk  ;  but  the  metal  iifclf  will  not  be  expand- 
ed the  500th  part  of  the  fpace.  In  the  cafe  of  gun- 
powder, which  is  a  violent  and  well-known  explolive 
lubftance,  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  moves  is 
calculated  by  Mr  Robins,  in  hisTreatife  upon  Gunnery. 
tobenolefs  than  7000  feet  in  a  fecond,  or  little  lefs 
than  79  miles  per  minute.  Hence  the  impulfe  of  the 
fluid  is  inconceivably  great,  and  the  obllacles  on  which 
it  flrikes  arc  hurried  oft"  with  a  vail  velocity,  though 
much  lefs  than  that  jull  rnentioned  ;  for  a  cannon  bul- 
let, with  the  greateltcharge  of  powder  that  can  be  con- 
veniently given,  docs  not  move  at  a  greater  rate  than 
2400  feet  per  fecoud,  or  little  more  than  27  miles  per 
minute.  The  velocity  of  the  bullet  again  is  promoted 
by  the  fudden  propagation  of  the  heal  through  the 
whole  body  of  air  as  foon  as  it  is  extricated  from  the 
materials  of  which  the  gunpowcr  is  made  ;  fo  that  it 
is  enabled  to  flrike  all  at  once,  and  thns  greatly  to  aug- 
ment the  momentum  of  the  ball.  It  is  evident  that 
this  contributes  very  much  to  the  force  of  the  explo- 
iion  by  what  happens  when  powder  is  wetted  or  mixed 
with  any  fubllance,  which  prevents  it  from  taking  fire 
all  at  once.  In  this  cafe  the  force  of  the  explofion,  e- 
ven  when  tlie  fame  quantity  of  powder  is  made  ufcof, 
cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  dry  powder. 

Upon  thefe  principles  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
force  of  an  explolion  depends,  i.  On  the  quantity  of 
claflic  fluid  10  be  expanded  ;  2.  On  the  velocity  it  ac- 
quires by  a  certain  degree  of  heat  ;  and,  3.  On  the 
celerity  with  which  the  degree  of  heat  affcfts  the 
whole  of  the  expanfile  fluid.  Thefe  three  take  place 
in  the  greaiefl  perfcftion  where  the  clcdric  fluid  is 
concerned  ;  as  in  cafes  of  lightning,  earthquakes,  and 
volcanoes.  This  fluid,  as  is  Ihown  in  many  parts  of 
this  work,  differs  not  from  elementary  fire  or  the  light 
of  the  fun  ;  it  pervades  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature  ;  its 
expanlion  is  nothing  elfe  than  its  motion  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumference,  for  it  does  not  fcem  capable 
of  any  proper  expanfion  by  a  feparation  of  its  parts 
like  any  other  fluid.  Hence,  when  it  begins  to  expand 
in  this  manner,  the  motion  is  propagated  through  it 
with  a  velocity  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  fluid 
whatever.  Thus,  even  when  the  quantity  is  exccffively 
fmall,  as  when  an  electric  fpark  is  fent  tliroutjli  a  glafs 
full  of  water  or  of  oil,  the  expanlion  is  fo  violent  as 
to  diilipate  the  glafs  into  innumerable  fragments  with 
great  danger  to  the  by-ftanders,  as  is  obfervcd  under 
tlie  article  Electricity.    In  vitkni  I'jjhtning,  where 
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the  clei5tiic  fluid  co'lcds  itielf  into  balb,  the  ftrcnglh  fxplofion 

of  the  expoUion  is  proportionable  to  the  q;!aniity.     K-  •^ — " 

very  one  has  heard  of  tl:e  prodigious  cfltcls  of  light- 
ning when  it  happens  to  llrikebuiKlings,  trees,  or  even 
theuiolt  folid  rocks  ;  and  in  ibn;e  calcs,  wheie  the 
quantity  of  elcdricity  is  ftill  greater  than  in  any  flalli 
ot  lightening,  we  hear  of  ft;ll  more  tremendous  confe- 
quenccs  enfiiing.  Dr  I'rieflley  gives  an  inflance  of  a 
large  fire-ball  (undoubtedly  a  qianiity  of  eledric  mat- 
ter] rolling  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  which  after  ri- 
fiiig  up  to  the  top-mall  of  a  fliip  of  war,  burll  with' 
fuch  violence  that  the  explolion  rcfcmblcd  the  dif- 
charge  of  hundreds  of  cannon  fired  at  or.ce.  Great  da- 
mage was  done  by  it  ;  but  there  is  not  the  leail  doubt 
that  nioft  of  its  force  was  fpent  on  the  air,  carried 
down  to  the  fea  by  the  mail  and  iron-work  of  the  Ihip. 
Indeed,  confidering  that  in  all  cafes  a  great  part  cf 
the  force  cf  electric  explofions  isdillipattd  in  this  man- 
ner, it  may  juflly  be  doubted  whether  they  can  be 
meafured  by  any  method  applicable  to  the  menfuratioii 
of  other  forces.  Even  in  artificial  eleflricity  the  forcfr 
is  prodigioufly  great  ;  infomuch  that  Dr  Van  Maruni 
calculated  that  of  the  great  battery  belonging  to  the 
machine  in  Teyler's  mufeum  to  be  upwards  of  900 
pounds.  4. 

Ill  thofe  cafes  where  the  eleflrical  matter  afts  like  Volcaniir 
common  fire,  the  force  of  the  explofions,  though    ex- ^"P'".*"""" 
ceedingly   great,  iscapable  of  menfuration   by  compa-"""'" 
ring  the  dillances  to  which  the  bodits  are  thrown  with     "^  ° 
their  weight.  This  is  moll  evident  in  volcanoes,  where 
the  projeilions  of  the  burning  rocks  and  lava  nianiftll 
the  greatnefsof  the  power,  at  the  fame  lime  that    they 
affords  a  method  of  meafuring  it.     Thefe  explofions,  as 
is  fliown  under  the  ariicle  Volcano,  are  owing  to  ex- 
trication of  aerial  vapours,  and  their  rarcfadion  by  in-         5 
tenfe  heat.     In  all  of  them  the   air  is  originally  in  a  In  what 
flate  of  decompofition,  viz.  its  invilible  and  folid  part '"^""^'■"" 
is  joined  with  fome  terreflrial  fubftance.     Thus,  when  '     '"P'"" 
fixed  air,  forinflance,  is  expofed  to    any  pure    earth    j^^^^ 
which  atlrafts  it,  as  calcined  magnefia,  a  decompofi- 
tion    inflautly  takes   place.      i\ll   thefe  vapours*  arc  •  See  £/<7/C 
compofed  of  elementary  fire  and    feme  invifible  fnb- ''V^a/onrj. 
fiance  capable  of  alTuming  a  folid  form.     The  dccom- 
polition  juft  mentioned  is  therefore  eafily  explained  ;  the 
folid  part  of  theairjoinsitfelf  tothe  niagnelia,  while  the 
elementary  fire  or  latent  heat  isdillipated,and  paflesthro' 
the  lidesof  the  vellcl.  Were  it  now  in  oi.r  power  fudilen- 
ly  10  reflore  the  latent  heat  to  the  whole  of  the  fixed  air, 
fo  that  it  would  at  once  afl'ume  its  former  expanfion,  a 
violent  explofion  would  follow.     This  ft  ems  to  Le  pre- 
cifely  the  cafe  with  the  volcanic  exploficns.  Aniirmcnfe 
quantity  of  the  fixed  part  cf  different   aerial  fluids  is 
united  10  the  various  fubllances  found  below   the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth.    By  means  of  the  tlf(5tric  fire  which 
kindles  ike  volcanoes,  ihe  aeiial  fluids  are  faddenly  re- 
ftored  to  their  elaftic  (late  ;   and  not  only   fo,  but  their 
natural  elafticity  is  grcaly  augmented,  fo  th.it  the   ex-         g 
plnfions  take  place  with  great  violence.     The  cafe   is  T.xpUdon 
the  fame  with  gunpowder  ;  only  that  the  condenftd  air  of  gunpi.w- 
in  this  cafe  is  at   firllofihe  dephlogiflicated  kind,  bi  t  <!cr explaiii- 
is  quickly    phlogiflicated  by  reafon   of  the  combuliible  "-'^• 
matters  mixed  with  the  nitre,  wliile  the  heat  produced 
by  the  inflammation  augmenis  the  elafticity  of  the  ge- 
nerated air  to  four  limes  what  it  u  hally  is,  fo  ihLl    the 
whole  force  of  the  explolion    is  calculated  at    icoo 
K  2  liraes 
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times  theprcfTire  of  the  co:nnion  aimofphere*.  Thus 
'  t'leexpiolioas  ofgunpowdcraiui  of  vo!caiioc;s  are  clfcn- 
tialJy  thefaaie.  The  reafou  ofthe  extreme  q;iicknefs 
'  of  thofc  of  ;>;ii:ipo\vdcr  is,  that  it  takes  fire  lb  readily  by 
the  intimate  iiiixiure  and  conibullibility  of  all  the  ma- 
terials. Ill  volcanoes  the  e.xplofions  likewife  follow 
one  another  very  quickly,  and  are  by  no  means  infe- 
rior in  ftrength  to  ihofe  of  gunpowder  :  bin  here  the 
qjantity  of  vapour  makes  up  for  the  conipHrative 
flDwnefs  with  which  it  is  affected  by  the  heat.  Thus, 
thouj^h  we  could  not  by  any  means  contrive  to  lire 
cannon  in  qjick  fuccertiou  by  means  of  calcareous 
earth  as  wc  can  do  with  gunpowder,  yet  in  the  huge 
furnace  of  a  volcano  the  elaltic  matter  is  fupplied  in 
fuch  quantities,  that  the  explofions  are  in  a  manner  un- 
remitting ;  and  even  in  ordinary  experiments  the  con- 
liiieincnt  of  aerial  vapours  hns  often  occalioned  violent 
explolions  in  chemical  vellcls.  In  one  cafe  too  the  ex- 
trication of  li.xcd  air  adds  exceffively  to  the  force  of  an 
cxplofion,  -jiz.  in  that  of  pulvis  fulminans.  This  is 
co'.npounded  of  fuiphur,  faltpctre,  and  fait  of  tartar. 
The  latter  we  know  contains  much  lixed  air  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  violence  of  the  cxplolion  is  occahon- 
cd  b/  this  air;  for  the  <;reatcr  quantity  of  it  tliat  ilie 
alkaline  fait  contains,  the  greater  force  does  it  explotie 
with.  Fulminating  j;old  emits  a  quantity  of  phloi^ilti- 
cated  air,  to  whicii  its  cxplollvo  power  is  fuppofed  to 
be  owing,  as  is  explained  under  tlie  article  Chemi- 
stry; but  that  of  fulminating  lilvcr  is  fo  extraordi- 
nary, that  fcarce  any  force  of  aerial  vapour  that  can  be 
extricated  is  likely  to  produce  it,  and  it  feems  pro- 
bable that  electricity  itfelf  is  concerned. 

Next  in  llrength  to  tiie  aerial  vapours  are  thofc  of 
aqtieous  and  other  liquids.  The  moll  remarkable  ef- 
fects of  thefc  arc  obferved  in  (leam-engincs  ;  but  there 
is  one  particular  cafe  from  which  ic  lias  been  inferred 
that  aqueous  fleam  is  vaftly  ftronger  than  the  flame  of 
gunpowder.  This  is  when  water  is  thrown  upon  melt- 
ed copper  :  for  here  the  explofion  is  fo  flrong  as  al- 
molt  to  exceed  imagination  :  and  the  moft  terrible  ac- 
cidents have  been  known  to  happen  from  fucti  a  (light 
cavfe  as  one  ofthe  workmen  fpitting  in  the  furnace 
where  copper  was  melting.  Here,  however,  it  is  moil 
probable  that  a  decon-.pofition  ofthe  water  takes  place. 
That  this  element  cm  be  decompofed  or  refolved  into 
an  aerial  and  a  folid  fubllance,  is  extremely  probable  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr  Priellley,  as  well  as  thoie  ofthe 
French  philofophers.  The  pofuion  is  indeed  denied 
bv  the  phlo'^iflians  ;  but  their  arguments  appear  not 
to  be  conclnfive  ;  nor  is  it  a  fact  which  militates  in  the 
lead  a^ainil  their  principles.  On  the  fuppufition  that 
the  water  is  decompofed  in  the  prefent  cafe,  however, 
the  phenomenon  in  queuion  is  c  ilily  folvcil.  The  water 
bci;ig  thrown  in  fubltance  upon  the  melted  copper,  is 
d  -compafed  by  the  violent  heat  j  and  one  part  of  it 
Hvlheres  to  the  metal,  thus  converting  it  into  a  kind  of 
calx,  while  the  other  is  converted  into  inflammable 
or  (buie  other  kind  of  air,  which  expanding  fuddenly, 
throws  the  melted  metal  all  aboiu  with  the  greatell 
violence  by  means  of  its  re-aftion. 

To  underfland  the  manner  in  wliich  this  is  accom- 
p'idied,  ws  niMllconfider  fome  of  the  principles  of 
Gu.vMERY  laid  dowu  by  Mr  Robins,  and  related 
nndcr  that  article.  One  of  thcfe  is,  that  though  the 
air,  in  cafes  of  ordinary  velocity,  makes  no  great  re- 


finance, it  is  farctherwifc  where  the  velocity  of  the  Explofion. 
moving  body  becomes  very  great.  In  all  cafes  of  ex-  '"■^■'— — ' 
plofion  alfo  there  is  in  the  tirlt  inilancea  vacuum  made 
by  the  exploding  fluid  ;  and  confequently  the  weiglit 
of  the  atmofplicrc  is  io  be  overcome,  v.  iiich  aniotiuts 
to  about  15  pounds  on  tvery  fquarc  inch  of  furface. 
Suppofing  tiie  furface  of  the  exploding  fluid,  then,  on 
that  of  melted  copper  to  contain  an  area  of  4  fquare 
inches,  it  meets  with  a  rtfftence  of  60  pounds  from 
the  atmofphere,  and  confcquently  coir.uumicates  an 
tqua!  prelfure  to  the  fluid  metal.  Even  this  nuiil  of 
confcqucnce  throw  it  about,  unlcfs  the  fsme  preliure 
was  exactly  uitiiifed  over  every  part  ofthe  iurface: 
But  much  more  mull  this  efiisci  be  increaled  by  the 
imr.icnlc  velocity  with  v.hich  the  fluid  moves,  and  by 
which  ilx  relillance  ofthe  atmofphere  is  augmented 
in  a  prodigious  degree,  as  is  explained  under  the  article 
Gunnery.  The  elaftic  fluid  generated  is  then  con- 
fined not  only  by  the  fluid  metal  and  lidcs  of  tlie  fur- 
nace, but  by  the  air  itfelf,  which  cannot  get  out  of 
the  way  ;  fo  that  the  whole  rei'emblcs  a  cannon  clofed 
at  the  mouth,  and  filled  with  inflamed  gunpowder. 
Hence  not  only  the  mtlted  metal,  liut  the  furnace  ii- 
fclt  and  the  adjacent  walls  of  the  bjilding,  are  hurried 
olFas  they  would  be  by  the  flring  of  a  great  quantity 
of  gunpowder  in  a  iinail  fpace,  and  which  is  well 
known  to  produce  analogous  tffetls.  u 

In  explaining  tlicpbenomenon  in  queflion,  Dr  Bl-ick  Is  nut  ow- 
fuppofcs  that  the  mere  heat  ofthe  nittal  applied  to   iht  ingtr.  mere 
aqueous  Itcam  produces  the  explofion  ;    and  in  proo;  aqui^ous 
of  this  alleges,  that  copper  imbibes  a  greater  quantity  "'^"j  '"' 
of  heat  during  fuiion  than  any  other  mttal.      Aqueous  i^^jt^j. 
fleam,  however,   feems  to  be  too  flow    for  producing 
fuchfuddcn  and  violent  eflcc^s.     Explolions,  it  is  true, 
will  be  occafloncd  by  it,  but  then  it  niufl  be   conhneJ 
for  a  very  conliderable  time  ;  whereas  the  etFcfts  of  wa- 
ter thrown  upon  melted  copper  are  inftantancotis.  ^ 

It  may  now  beafi^ed.  Why  fuch  explofions  do  not  why  fuch 
takeplace  with  any  othermetal,  iron  forinftance,  when  e.xplofions 
water  is  thrown  upon  its  furfuce  in  fufion  .'  In  anfwer  ^^  not  take 
to  this  we  mud  olifcrve.   That  though  water  is  dccom-  I^^"^"^ ''''"'' 
pofed  by  being  applied  to  red-hot  iron  in  the  form    of"!*"'  ™'^' 
fleam,  yet  there  isa  polfibility,  that  when  the  fame  ele- 
ment is  applied  in  fubilancc  with  the  fluid  metal,  no  de- 
compofitjon  may  enfue.       Something    like    this    in- 
deed happens  with  copper  itfelf;   for,  notwitliftanding 
the  violent  efFeifts  which  take  place   on  the  contact   of 
water  in  fubflance  with  tlie  melted     metal,  no  explo- 
fion happens  though  aqueous  fleam  be  blown    upon  its 
furface.     On  the  contrary,  the  upper  part  of  the  me- 
tal is  thus  cooled,  and  forms  itfe:finto   cakes,   which 
arc  afterwards  taken  off",  and  new  ones  formed   in    the 
fame  manner  ;  neither  does  aqueous  fleam  affcft  red-hot 
copper  in  the  manner  that  it  does  iron  in  the  fame  flate. 
A  decifive  proof  that  the  (xplohon   is  not  occafioned 
by  the  mere  heat  of  the  aqueous  fleam  may  be  dedu- 
ced from  the  example  of  melted  jil.ifs,  which  produces 
no  explosion  though  vi'c  pour  water   upon   it  in  that 
flatc  ;  and  yet  the  heat  of  melted  glafs  is  undoubtedly  „  .  ,'f 
cqial  at  leall  tothst  of  melted  copper.     Ir  mufl  bic  ob-  ^.i^„  heat- 
ferved,  however,  that   in  all  cafes  where  a  very  hot  ed  fuLltan- 
body  is  thrown  upon  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  in  fub-  ces  are 
fiance,  an  explolioii  will  follow;  but  here  the  water 'hfown  up- 
is  con  lined  and  fuddeiily  rarefied  into  fleam,  which  can-  ""  '"}^}^ 
not  get  away  without  throwing  off  the  body  which  ^j""""" 

confines     ^' 
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confines  it.  Examples  of  this  kind  frequently  occur 
where  malaiis  or  oth;'r  mechanics  are  crr^t  jyed  in  fafl- 
cninjj  cramps  of  iron  into  flones  ;  where,  if  tlierc  hap- 
pens to  be  a  little  water  in  the  hole  into  which  the  lead 
is  ponred,  tiie  latter  will  fly  out  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
foinetimes  to  burn  them  leverely.  Terrible  accidents 
■of  this  kind  have  fomctimcs  happened  in  fomidcrics, 
when  laige  quantities  of  melted  nieta!  have  been  poured 
into  wet  moulds.  In  thefe  cafes,  ihe  Hidden  expaalion 
of  the  aqueous  lleam  1ms  thrown  out  the  metal  with 
violence  ;  and  if  an;/  decompul'iuon  has  taken  place  at 
the  fame  time,  fo  as  to  convert  the  aqueous  into  an 
aerial  vapour,  tlie  explofion  inulL  be  Hill  greater. 

To  t'liis  hut  kind  of  explofion  we  mud  refer  that 
which  takes  place  on  pounnn;  cold  water  into  boiling 
or  bunting  oil  or  tallow.  Here  the  cafe  is  much  the 
fame  whether  we  pour  the  oil  on  the  water,  or  the 
water  on  the  oil.  In  the  foriner  cafe,  the  water  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  is  rarefied  into  Ream  and  explodes  ; 
in  the  latter,  it  finks  down  through  the  oil  by  its  fupe- 
rior  fpecilic  gravity,  and  explodes  as  it  paflcs  aiong.  In 
either  cafe,  however,  the  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid 
mnft  be  but  imall  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  oil :  a 
very  great  quantity  would  put  out  the  flimc,  or  dellroy 
the  heat,  in  whj.tcverway  we  applied  it. 

Another  kind  of  explofion  is  that  uhich  takes  place 
in  folid  fubftances,  where  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  either 
aqueous  or  aerial  vapours  to  b;  concerned.  The  moft 
remarkable  of  thefe  ate  the  vdlcaiik  b(.nibs  mentioned 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the  great  eruption  of  Ve- 
fuvius  in  1779.  They  were  lar<',e  pieces  of  lava  which 
baril  in  pieces  like  bombs  as  they  fell  to  the  ground  ,- 
but  he  does  not  inform  us  whether  their  burding  was 
attf-ndcd  with  any  great  violence  or  not.  Indeed,  amidll 
fuch  icenes  of  horror,  and  the  continual  tremendous 
explofion 3  of  the  volcano,  fmaller  phenomena  of  this 
kind  would  probably  be  overlooked.  Other  examples 
arc  the  CLA^s-T^ars,  of  which  an  account  is  given  un- 
der that  article  ;  the  burfling  of  elt<51rical  globes,  wlien 
put  in  motion  ;  of  other  glafs-veiftls  Ipontancoully, 
and  feemingly  without  any  caufe  ;  andlaflly,  thebtirll- 
ing  of  large  caft-metal  velTels  in  the  act  of  cooling. 
Tliefeare  all  fo  fimilar  to  one  another,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable they  depend  on  one  general  caufe.  Ail  01"  them 
agree  in  this  refpect,  that  the  extreme  parts  of  them 
arc  coiitiderably  cooled,  while  the  internal  remain  very 
hot.  Thus,  in  the  volcanic  bombs,  the  current  of  air, 
formed  by  their  fwift  paflTage  through  it  in  falling-,  ne- 
ceifarily  carries  off  a  great  quantity  of  heat  from  the 
parts  v.'hich  are  in  contaft  with  it,  wliiie  the  red  arc 
icarce  at  all  coaled.  Tlie  glafs-tears  are  artificially 
coded  on  the  outfide  by  dropping  them  upon  water; 
atul  in  confequence  of  this,  their  explolion  is  probably 
more  violent  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  than  that  of 
the  volcanic  bombs.  Glafs-vetTrls  only  burif  fponta- 
ncoufly  when  tliey  have  not  been  well  annealed  -,  and 
\vc  know  tliit  this  bad  annealing  confiils  only  in  ap- 
plying cold  too  fuddenly  to  the  outfide.  Something 
like  iliis  probably  lakes  place  when  call-iron  vclFcls  ex- 
plode ;  and  wc  are  certain  it  does  fo  with  i  leclrical 
globes,  for  thefe  hft  are  not  apt  to  buril  if  they  have 
been  well  annealed.  In  all  cafes,  thcrefere,  there  is  a 
remarkable  contraifiion  of  the  oiit'vard  iurface  by  ilie 
cold,  wliile  the  internal  parts  remain  as  much  expand- 
ed as  over.  In  this  cafe  there  rnull  be  a  coatinurj  cf- 
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fort  of  that  fub;ile  fluid  called  clcnicntary  fire,  from  E^oHon. 
the  internal  to  tlie  external  part,  as  the  contraftion  gra.  '  "^  ' 
dually  proceeds  the  contrary  way. Thus,  when  a  volcanic 
bomb,  for  inltance,  is  cooled  on  the  ouifldc,  its  parts 
are  coniolidated  fo  that  the  internal  fluid  has  not  fuch 
an  eafy  palfage  through  it  as  is  necelfary.  In  confe- 
qucnce  of  this  it  makes  a  greater  effort,  which  is  Itill 
farther  augmented  by  the  cooling  and  eoutrattion  of 
ti:e  internal  parts  fqucczing  the  fluid  ciu  from  among 
ihcmfelves,  and  forcing  it  to  recoil  upon  that  in  tlic 
centre,  as  well  as  to  exert  itfelf  againft  the  external 
part;  from  which  united  operation  the  effedt  already 
mentioned  at  laft  takes  place.  This  explanation,  hov.  - 
ever,  does  not  hold  with  rcfpett  to  clei5trical  globes, 
glafs-tcars,  or  ill-annealed  glafs  :  but  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  all  thefe,  we  have  only  to  remember, 
that  fire,  and  the  eleftric  fluid  attiiig  from  a  centre 
to  a  circumference,  arc  not  in  the  lead  different  ;  io 
that  from  whatever  caufe  the  electric  matter  is  difpo- 
fed  to  acT:  in  this  manner,  the  fame  effcft  will  follow, 
/.  e.  an  explofion  will  take  place  if  the  iubftance  does 
not  afford  an  equally  ready  palfage  through  all  its 
parts,  and  that  whether  any  fenfiblc  heat  is  ftlt  in  it 
or  not,  _  17 

The  only  other  kind  of  explofion  we  have  to  take  ExploUoa 
notice  of  is  that  produced  by  inflammable  and  dephlo-  of  inibm- 
giflicated  air,  v.-hcn  mixed'  together  and  fct  on  fire,  mable  and 
This  differs  from  any  of  thofe  hitherto  confidered,  ,;^^,.  .^^'i' 

.-  iri  ir-       iicaitu  air. 

becaufe  in  reality  there   is   an  ablolute  condcnlation 
rather   than    an    expanfion  throngliout   the  whole  of 
the  operation  ;    and  could   the  airs  be  made  to  take 
lire  throughout  their  wliole  fubflance  abfnlutely  at  the 
fame  inflant,  there  would  be  no  explofion,   but  only   a 
fiidden   production  of  heat,     from  this  caufe  alio  is 
derived  a  very  fino-ular  phenomenon  taken  notice  of  by 
Dr.  Pricflley  in  hklate  experiments  on  ihatfubjcrt,  re- 
corded  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.     Having  inclofed  revcral  g;,,^^^,^^ 
quantities  of  inflammable  and  dcphlogiflicated  air  in  a  phcnome- 
copper  vcffel,  firing  them  af'terwards  by  the  electric  nonoblenr- 
fparks,  he  foiuid  chat  the  force  of  the  explofion  was  ccil.y  Dr. 
directed  more  towards  one  part  of  the  veifel  than  ano-  Pneftl«y>. 
thcr  ;   leaft  on  that  part  where  the  elcJtrical  difcharge 
was  .uade,  and  molt  upon  tliat  which  was  fartlielt  from 
ir.     This  inequality  was  very  couliderdble  ;  infomucii 
that  he  could  not  repeat  his  experiments  any  number 
of  times  without  injuring  the  vellel  in  that  part  whicli 
was  farihefl  from  the  difcharge.     Tiie  reafon  he  gives 
for  this  is,  that  the  mix;ure  was  not  lircd  at  the  fame 
inflant,  but  fird  at  the  place  where  the  difcharge  was 
made.     This  flrd  explolion  would  have  .ifted  equally 
upon  all  parts  of  the  veifel,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  the  air.     By  the  flrfl  momentary   ex- 
plofion,  however,   the  air  in  the  farthcfl  part  of  the 
veflel  was  condcnfed,  fo  that  the  next  explofion  was 
made  ftronger,  while  the  copper  in  the  furc-part  of 
the  vedel  had  the  whole  of  this   ftrong  <  xplofion   to 
refift,  the  hinder  part  being  but  little  concerned,   as 
the  air  in  it  was  condenfed  and  reduced  almolt  to  a  va- 
cuum, j^ 
Though  the  phenomena  of  cxplofions  arc  foinetime^  uf^^  ,„ 
very  deftrucT-ive,  they  are  likcwife  of  confiderable  uf;  which  cx- 
inlife,  by  removing  obftaclcs  which  could  fcarcely  b    plolions  ar» 
rot  the  b'eitci  of  by  any  mechanical  power  whatever.  ^FFhed, 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  blowing  up  of  rocks,  tlie 
fep.iratitig of  fionts  in  quarries,  and  other  purpofes  of 

Lliac. 
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Explofion  that  kind.  The  deftrui'-liou  occafioneJ  by  ihtiii  in 
'  ^'~~'  limes  of  svar,  and  tlie  iiuchiiiej  Uiniitd  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of'explolion  tor  thcdclburtion  of  the  human  race, 
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arc  well  known  ;  and  if  wc  cannot  call  lhL(e!//c/!//,we 
iiiiifl  allow  them  at  Icalt  to  be  neccOar/  evils.  Kor  the 
prodiiftion  of  explolions,  gunpowder  is  the  only  fiib- 
flance  tliat  has  yet  been  tound  to  anfwer  ;  nevcrthclcf.,, 
as  its  itfe  is  attended  with  aconliderableexpenfe,  feveral 
attcitipts  have  been  made  to  tind  out  a  cheap  fublli- 
tute  for  it.  One  of  the  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  was 
by  mixinfT  fmall  quantities  of  water  inclofed  in  little 
bladders  or  fome  eafily  deflrudivc  vehicles  along  with 
a  charge  of  powder.  By  this  contrivance  it  was  hoped, 
that  the  water  beins  eonvcrit-d  into  vapour  when  the 
powder  was  intianicd,  would  augment  the  forceof  the 
txplolion  :  but  inlltad  of  this,  it  was  found  greatly  to 
diininilh  it.  The  reafon  was  evident,  viz.  that  the 
converfion  of  the  water  into  lleani  required  fo  much  of 
the  latent  heat  of  the  indamed  gunpowder,  that  enough 
was  not  left  to  give  the  necellary  cxpanllon  to  the  ae- 
rial fluid  produced.  A  mixture  of  inflammable  and 
dephlogiilicated  air  has  alio  been  tried  ;  but  the  ex- 
plolion  here  has  always  been  found  too  weak.  ]n 
mines,  indeed,  very  terrible  efFecfls are  produced  by  fuch 
mixture,  but  in  thefe  the  quantity  is  immeni'e;  fo 
that  the  comparative  wcakncis  of  the  mixture  cannot 
be  difcovered.  Eleiftricity  therefore  feems  to  be  the 
only  rcfource  we  have;  except  by  adding  ingrejienis 
10  gunpowder  which  may  increale  the  llrengih  of  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  indeed  that  the  elertric  tluid 
is  poffelled  of  fuflicient  flrength  to  perform  every  thing 
we  could  defirc  ;  and  clcdricians  have  fuppofed,  per- 
hapsjnflly  enough,  that  a  cannon  charged  with  water 
might,  by  means  of  eleftricity,  become  more  danger- 
ous than  one  charged  with  gunpowder  :  but  this  fiuid 
is  fo  exceeding  capricious,  fo  imperceptible  and  un- 
manageable, that  the  nfe  of  it  cannot  as  yet  be  thought 
praiJficablc,  nor  in  all  prcbabiliiy  ever  will  be  fo. 

The  effeftsof  cxplofious,  when  violent,  are  felt  at  a 
conliderable  diflance,  by  reafon  of  the  concullions  they 
give  to  the  atmofphcre  ;  for,  as  has  been  already  hint- 
ed, all  of  them  aft  upon  the  atmofpherical  iluid  with 
the  very  fame  force  they  exert  upon  terrellrial  fub- 
ftances  fubjeded  to  their  aftion.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton relates,  that  at  ihc  cxplolionsof  Vcfuviusin  i  767, 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  houfes  at  Naples  Hew 
open  if  unbolted,  and  one  door  was  burlt  open  though 
it  had  been  locked.  A  great  quantity  of  gunpowder 
being  put  into  the  ditch  of  a  foriiiied  city,  and  fct  on 
fire,  deflroyed  part  of  the  wall,  and  broke  down  one 
of  the  gates.  The  blowing  np  of  powder-magazines 
or  powder-mills  will  deflroy  buildings  and  kill  people, 
though  certainly  without  the  reach  of  ihe  flame,  and 
untouched  by  any  part  of  the  thaticred  magazine  or 
mill.  But  the  moll  curious  effeA  is,  that  they  eleftri- 
fy  the  air  and  even  glafs-windowsat  a  conliderable  di- 
llance.  This  is  always  obfervable  in  firing  the  guns  of 
the  Tower  at  London  :  and  fome  years  ago,  after  an 
explofion  of  fome  po.vder- mills  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  a  great  number  of  people  were  alarmed 
by  a  rattling  and  breaking  of  their  china-ware  ;  which 
by  the  vulgar  was  taken  for  a  ftipernatural  phenome- 
non, bu'  undoubtedly  was  owing  to  fome  commotion  in 
the  cleftrical  fluid  from  the  violent  concuffion  of  the 
atraofpherc.     In  this  refpett,  however,  the  efTeds  of 


eledtiicul  cxploliotis  thcmfelves  are  mofl  remarkable,  Exponent 
thougli  not  in  ihe  unconiniun  way   jiill  nieniiontd  ;  II 

but  it  is  certain,  that  the  indncr.cc  of  a  flafli  of  light-   Eipofing.^ 
ning  is  ditfufed  (or  a  grt  at  way  round  the  place  where 
the  cxp'olwn  happens,  producing  many  very  perceptible 
changes  both  on  me  animal  and  vegetable  creation. 

EXPONENT,  in  algebra,  the  fame  with  index. 
See  Algebra. 

Exponent  is  alfo  ufed  in  arithmetic,  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  index  or  logarithm. 

EXPORTATION,  the  Ihipping  and  carrying  out 
of  the  Hate  wares  and  commodities  for  other  coun- 
tries. Sec  the  articles  Commerce,  Trade,  and  Ship- 
ping. 

EXPOSING,  the  aft  of  feiting  a  thing  to  public 
view.  In  the  llomifl^  church,  the  lacramtnt  is  faid  to 
be  cxpc/dd  when  it  is  fliown  in  public  uncovered  on  fe- 
flivaldays,  and  during  the  time  of  plenary  indulgences. 

Exposing  is  alfo  ufed  with  a  farther  latitude  :  thus 
we  fay.  It  is  prohibited  to  expofe  falfe  and  clipped 
money.  Such  a  houfe  ("lands  very  high,  and  has  a  de- 
licious profpcfl ;  but  it  is  expofed  to  all  the  four  winds. 
Such  a  city  being  on  the  frontiers,  and  not  fortified, 
is  expofed  to  the  infults  of  every  party  of  forces. 

Exi'OSfxa  of  Children,  a  barbarous  cuflom  praftifej 
by  mod  of  the  ancients  excepting  the  Thebans,  who 
had  an  exprefs  law  to  the  contrary,  whereby  it  was 
made  capital  to  expofe  children  ;  ordaining  at  the  fame 
time,  that  fuch  as  were  not  iit  a  condition  to  educate 
them  lltould  bring  them  to  the  magillrates,  in  order  to 
be  brought  up  at  the  public  expence.  Among  the 
other  Greeks,  when  a  child  was  l.orn,  it  was  laid  on 
the  gromid  ;  and  if  the  father  defigned  to  educate  his 
child,  he  immediately  took  it  up  ;  but  if  he  forbore  to 
do  this,  the  child  was  carried  away  and  expofed.  The 
Lacedemonians  indeed  had  a  difterent  cudom  :  for 
with  them  all  new-born  children  were  brought  before 
certain  triers,  who  were  fome  of  the  graved  men  in 
their  own  tribe,  by  whom  the  infants  were  carefully 
viewed  ;  and  if  they  were  found  lufiy  and  well-fa- 
voured, they  gave  ordeis  for  their  education,  and  al- 
lotted a  certain  proportion  of  land  for  their  mainte- 
nance ;  but  if  weakly  or  deformed,  they  ordered  them 
to  be  cad  into  a  deep  cavern  in  the  earth,  near  the 
mountain  Taygetus,  as  thinking  it  neither  for  the 
good  of  the  children  thenifelves  nor  for  the  public  in- 
tered,  that  defective  children  Ihonld  he  brought  up. 
Many  perfons  expofed  their  children  only  becaufe  ihey 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  educate  them,  having  no 
intention  that  ihey  Ihould  perilh.  It  was  the  unhappy 
fate  of  daughters  efpecially  to  be  thus  treated,  as  re- 
quiring more  charges  to  educate  and  fettle  them  in  the 
world  than  fons. 

The  parents  frequently  tied  jewels  and  rings  to  the 
children  they  expofed,  or  any  other  thing  whereby 
they  might  afterwards  difcover  them,  if  Providence 
took  care  for  their  faftty.  Another  delign  in  adorn- 
ing thefe  infants  was  either  to  encourage  fuch  as  found 
them  to  nouriflt  and  educate  them,  if  alive  ;  or  to  give 
them  human  burial  if  dead.  The  places  where  it  was 
ufual  to  expofe  children  were  fuch  as  people  frequent- 
ed mod.  This  was  done  in  order  that  they  might  Lc 
found,  and  taken  np  by  compaffionaie  perfons  who 
were  in  circumftances  to  be  at  the  expence  of  their 
education.     With    this  intention  tlie  Egyptians  and 
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Romans  chofe  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  Greeks 
the  highways. 

EXPOSITION,  in  general  denotes  the  feuing  a 
thing  open  to  public  view.     See  KxrosiNG. 

ExrosiTioN,  in  a  literary  fcnle,  the  explaining 
an  author,  paffjge,  writing,  or  the  like,  and  felting 
their  nuaiing  in  an  obvious  and  clear  liglu. 

EXPOSiTOR,  or  Expositorv,  atitle  which  fome 
writers  have  given  to  a  Islfer  kind  of  didlionarics  or 
vocabularies,  ftrving  to  expuund  or  explain  the  mean- 
in,;  of  the  obfciire  or  difRcult  words  of  a  language.  It 
is  alf )  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  commentary  and 
paraplirafe. 

EXPOSTULATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  warm  addrtfs 
to  a  prrfon  who  has  done  another  fome  injary,  repre- 
feniing  the  wrong  in  the  Itrongcft  terms,  and  demand- 
ing redrefs. 

EXPOSURE,  in  gardening,  thefituation  of  a  gar- 
den wall,  or  the  like,  witit  refpei5l  to  the  points  of  the 
compafs,  as  fouth  or  eafl.     See  Gardening. 

Ex-pojl  fdflo,  in  law,  denotes  fjmething  done  after 
another  thing  that  was  omitted  before.  An  elate 
granted  may  be  made  good  by  miner ix-^o/l-faifo,  that 
was  not  fo  at  firfl.  by  elet.T;ion,  fic. 

EXPFvESSED  ciLS,  in  chcmiftry,  fich  oils  as  are 
obtained  from  bodies  only  by  preffiiig.     See  Oil. 

EXPRESSION,  in  rhetoric,  the  elocution,  dic- 
tion, or  choice  of  words  in  a  difcourfe.  See  Lan- 
guage, Oratory,  and  Poetry. 

Expression,  in  mufic.     Sec  Composition. 

Expression,  in  painting,  a  natural  and  lively  re- 
prefeniation  of  the  fubjed,  or  of  the  fcvcral  objeds 
intended  to  be  fhown. 

The  exprellion  confifts  chiefly  in  reprefenting  the 
human  body  and  all  its  parts,  in  the  ai^IJon  fiitable  to 
it  :  in  exhibiting  in  the  face  the  fevcral  paffions  pro- 
per to  the  h^ures,  and  obferving  ilie  motions  they  im- 
prefs  on  the  external  parts.     Sec  Painting. 

Expression  T/^eairicir/.  Sec  Declamation,  ar- 
ticle iv. 

EXPRESSION,  in  medicine,  chcmiftry,  &c.  the 
aft  of  exprefhag  or  extradling  the  juices  or  oils  of 
pla'irs,  Iruits,  or  other  matters,  by  fqneezing,  wring- 
ing, or  prciTi'ig  them  in  a  prcfs.  After  having  let  the 
herbs  infuft  a  due  time,  th-.-ir  juice  mull  be  drawn  by 
exprcflion  iu  a  linen  cloth  or  by  a  prcfs. 

EXPULSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a£l  of  vio- 
lently driving  a  perfoa  out  of  any  city,  fuciety,  Jcc. 

Expulsion,  in  medicine,  the  afl  whereby  ?ny 
thing  is  forcibly  driven  outof  the  place  in  which  it  is: 
thus  we  fay,  the  expuHion  of  the  fetiib  iu  delivery. 

EXSICCA  !  ION,  (formed  of  f,Yand/c<;.';.t,  "  dry,") 
inchemiflry,  &c.  the  ai.^  of  drying  up  or  evaporating 
the  moiftureof  a  thing. 

EXPIRATION,  in  phyfic,  that  part  of  refpira. 
lion  by  which  the  air  is  expelled  or  driven  oui  of  the 
lungs.     See  Anatomy,  n°iiS.  and  Respiratic  k. 

EXSUDAT10N,or  Exudation,  tLeaA  of  fweat- 
ing  out.  In  which  manner,  gums,  balfams,  &c.  are 
ufually  proJu-ed  from  trees. 

EXTANT,  fomcthing  that  fi'll  fublifls,  or  is  in  be- 
ing. It  is  but  part  of  the  liiflory  of  Livy,  of  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  Csefar,  &c.  that  are  extant,  the 
reft  are  lo.l.  We  have  nothing  extatu  of  Socrates, 
ihoagh  be  wrote  a  great  deal. 
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EXTASY,  a  tranfport  which  fufpends  the  funflion     Extafy 
of  the  fenfcs,  by  the  intenfe  contcmplatiuu  of  fume         1  . 
extraordinary  or  fupernatural  object.  Extonmn. 

ExTASv,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  catelepfy,  when 
a  perfon  perfeflly  remembers,  after  the  paroxyfm  is 
over,  the  ideas  he  co.iccived  during  the  liiiic  it  lalled. 

EXTENSION,  ill  pliilofii-hy,  one  of  the  common 
and  elfential  properties  of  a  body  ;  or  that  by  which  it 
polfclles  or  takes  up  fome  part  of  univerfal  fpace,  which 
is  Called  the  place  of  that  body.  Sec  Metaph\sics, 
n°  j6. 

EXTENSOR,  an  appellation  given  to  fevcral 
mufcles,  from  their  extending  or  ftretching  the 
parts  to  which  they  be'.oujj.  See  Anatomy,  TaliJc  of' 
the  Mufcles. 

EXTENT,  in  law,  is  ufed  in  a  double  fenfe.  Some- 
times it  fignities  a  writ  or  command  to  the  fheriff  for 
the  valuing  of  l.inJs  or  tenements  ;  and  foractimes  tiic 
act  of  the  fherifTorother  commilhoner  upon  this  writ. 

Old  and  New  ExTtcxT,  in  Scots  law.  Sec  Law, 
N°  clxvi.  6. 

EXTENUATION,  the  aft  of  dimiiiilhinjr  or  lef- 
fening  the  bulk  or  fubllance  of  a  thing,  efpccially  of 
the  human  body.  Fevers,  agues,  latig  abftinences, 
S:c.  orcafion  great  extenuations  or  emaciaiions. 

Extenuation,  is  all )  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  oppofjte 
to  the  hyperbole.     The  Greeks  call  it  xjtoth!. 
EXTERIOR,  or  External.     See  External. 
EXTERMINATION,  in  general,  the  extirpating 
or  delfroyiag  fomething. 

Exi  ERM  1  nation,  or  Exterminating,  in  alge- 
bra, is  ufed  for  taking  away.  Thus  algcbraifls  fpeak  of 
exterminating  furds,  fractions,  and  unknown  quantities 
out  of  equations.  See  Maclaur.  Algebr.  part  i.  chap.  12. 
where  we  have  fome  general  theorems  for  the  extermi- 
nating unknown  q  laniities  in  given  equations. 

EXTERNAL,  a  term  of  rela:ioa  applied  to  the 
furface  or  out  fide  of  a  body,  or  that  part  which  appears 
or  prefents  itfcif  to  the  eye,  touch.  Sec.  in  contradif- 
tindion  to  internal. 

External  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  any  thing  that  is 
without  iidc  a  man,  or  that  is  not  within  himftlf,  par- 
ticularly in  his  mind;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  exter- 
nal objefts,  ;.^c. 

EXTINCTION,  in  general,  denotes  the  putting 
out  or  deftroying  fomething,  as  a  fire  or  flame.  Sec 
E^tiiie,uifhit'.g  FiRK. 

EXTINGUISHMENT,  in  law,  is  a  confolidaiion 
or  nnijn,  as  where  one  lias  due  to  him  a  yearly  rent 
out  of  lands,  and  afterwards  purchafcs  the  lands  out 
of  which  the  rent  arifcs  ;  in  this  cafe,  both  the  pro- 
perty end  the  rent  being  united  in  oite  polfeflbr,  the 
rent  is  f.iid  to  be  extinguilhed. 

EXTIRPATION,  (fonr.edoff.»:and_/?/V//," root") 
the  act  of  pulling  up  or  deftroying  a  thing  10  the  very 
roots.  Among  the  prayers  of  the  Romifh  jubilee,  there 
is  one  for  the  extirpation  of  l.erefy. 

ExTiKPATioN  is  alfo  ufed,  in  furgcry,  for  cutting 
off  any  part  entirely  ;  as  a  wen,  &c.  or  the  eating  it 
sway,  as  a  wart,  &c.  by  corrofive  medicines. 

EXTISPEX,  in  antiquity,  the  perfon  who  drew 
prtfages  from  viewing  the  inirails  of  animals  offered  iii 
ficrifice. 

EXTORTION,  in  law,  is  an  illegal  manner  of 
vrcfliiig  any  thing  from  a  man,  cither  by  force,  me-, 
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Extra(5l  nace,  or  authority.  It  is  alfo  the  exaclioii  of  un- 
I!  l.nvtul  iifury,  winning  by  unlawful  games,  and  ta- 
king more  than  is  due  under  pretence  of  right,  as 
exccflive  tolls  in  millers,  &c. 

At  the  common  law  extortion  is  punifliable  by 
line  and  imprifonment  ;  and  the  llaiute  of  3  Eliz  i. 
c.  30.  has  cnaiflcd,  that  officers  of  j ullicc  guilty  of 
extortion  for  the  expedition  of  bulinefs,  S:c.  ihall 
render  to  the  party  treble  value.  There  are  lils.c- 
Y.'ife  divers  other  llitutes  for  punilhing  extortions 
of  fhcrifi's,  bailiffs;  gaolers,  clerks  of  the  alllze  and 
of  the  peace,  attornies,  folicitors,  &c. 

EXTRACT,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  foUuion  of  tlie 
purer  parts  of  a  mixed  body  infpifl'atcd  by  dillilla- 
lion  or  evaporation,  nearly  to  theconfiflenceof  hoitcy. 

Extract,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  fomcthing 
copied  or  collected  from  a  book  or  paper. 

EXTRACTION,  in  chcmiftry  and  pharmacy, 
the  operation  by  which  effenccs,  tindures,  Sec.  are 
drawn  from  natural  bodies.     See  Extract. 

Extraction,  in  furgery,  is  the  drawing  any 
foreign  matter  oat  of  the  body  by  the  hand,  or  by 
the  help  of  inllruments.     See  Surgery. 

Extraction,  in  genealogy,  implies  the  flock 
or  family  from  which  a  perfon  is  defcendcd.  See 
Descent. 

ExTR-icTiox  of  Rcots,  in  algebra  and  arithmetic, 
the  mciliods  of  finding  the  roots  of  given  numbers 
or  quantities.     See  Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 

EXTRACTOR,  in  midwifery,  an  inllrunicnt  or 
4"oi-ceps  for  extratSiag  children  by  the  head. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL,  fomcthing  done  out  of  the 
proper  court,  or  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law.  As 
when  judgment  is  given  in  a  caufe  or  cafe,  not 
depending  in  that  court  where  fuch  judginent  is 
given,  or  wherein  the  judge  has  no  jitrifdiclion. 

EXTRAORDINARII,  aniongft  the  Romans,  was 
a  body  of  men  conlilUng  of  a  third  part  of  the  fo- 
reign horfe  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot,  which  was  fepa- 
rated  from  the  reft  of  the  forces  borrowed  from  the 
confederate  ftates  with  great  policy  and  caution,  to 
prevent  any  dellgn  that  they  might  poihbly  entertain 
againft  the  natural  forces.  A  more  choice  body  of 
men  were  drawn  from  among  the  cxtraordinarii  un- 
der the  name  of  ablcBi.     See  Aelecii. 

EXTRAORDINARY,  fomcthing  out  of  the  com- 
mon courfe. 

ExTRAORDi\ARr  Courkis,  are  thofe  fent  exprefs  on 
fome  urgent  occafion. 

ExTR4'jRDiSARr  AiiihaffaJor ,  or  envoy,  is  fuch  a  one 
as  is  fent  to  treat  or  negociate  fome  fpecial  and  impor- 
tant affair,  as  a  marriage,  a  treaty,  confederacy,  &c. 
or  even  on  occafion  of  fome  ceremony,  as  condolence, 
congratulation,  5rc. 

A  gazette,  jonrr.jl,  or  other  news-paper  extraordi- 
nary, is  that  publillied  after  fome  great  and  notable 
event,  containing  the  detail  or  particulars  thereof, 
which  are  not  found  in  the  ordinary  papers. 

EXTRAVAGANTES,  thofe  decretal  cpiftles 
which  were  publiihed  after  the  Clementines. 

They  were  fo  called,  becaufe  at  firft  they  were  not 
digefted  or  ranged  with  the  other  papal  conflitutions, 
but  feemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  detached  from  the  ca- 
non law.     They  continued  to  be  cilled  by  the  fame 


name  when  they  were  afterwards  inferred  in  the  body  Extravafs- 

of  the  canon  law.     The  firft  extravagantes  are  thofe       tion 
ofjohn  XXII.  fuccellbr  of  Clement  V.     The  laft  col-  !. 

lection  was  brought  down  to  the  year  1483,  and  was  ^''"""'°"'. 
called  ihccoiifwon  exlravaga/Jis,  notwithftanding  that 
they  were  likewifc  incorporated  with  the  relt   of  the 
canon  law. 

EXTRAVASATION,  in  contufions,  fifilires,  de- 
prefiions,  fractures  and  other  accidents  of  the  cra- 
nium, is  v.iicn  one  or  more  of  the  blood -veffels,  that 
are  diftributcd  in  the  dura  mater,  is  broke  or  divided, 
whereby  there  is  fuch  a  difcharge  of  blood  as  greatly 
oppielles  the  brain  and  diftnrbs  its  oflice;  frequent- 
ly bringing  011  violent  pain  and  other  mifchiefs ; 
and  at  lengtli  death  itfelf,  unlefs  the  patient  is  timely 
relieved.     See  Surgery  and  Medicine. 

EXTREME  is  applied  to  the  laft  and  outermoft 
part  of  any  thing  ;  or  that  which  finilhes  and  ter- 
minates that  fide. 

Extremes,  in  logic,  denote  the  two  extreine  terms 
of  theconclufionof  a  fyllogifm  ;  viz.  the  predicate  and 
fubjecl.  They  are  called  extremes,  from  their  relation 
to  another  teim,  which  is  a  medium  or  mean  between 
them.  The  predicate,  as  being  likewife  had  in  the 
firft  proportion,  is  called  the  inajus  e>:tremuvt,  greater 
extreme  ;  and  the  fubjedt,  as  being  put  in  the  fecond 
or  minor  propolition,  is  called  the  i/iiuui  extremtiiit,  lef- 
fer  extreme.  Thus,  in  the  fyllogifm,  man  is  an  ani- 
mal ;  Peter  is  a  man,  therefore  Peter  is  an  animal  ; 
the  word  animal  is  the  greater  extreme,  Peter  the  lefs 
extreme,  and  the  man  the  medium.    See  Svllog  ism. 

Extreme  tiiid  mean  proportion,  in  geometry,  is  when 
a  line  is  fo  divided,  that  the  whole  line  is  to  the  great- 
er fegment,  as  that  fegraenl  is  to  the  other  :  Or,  as 
Euclid  exprellcth  it,  when  the  line  is  fo  divided,  that 
the  rtftanglc  under  the  whole  line,  and  the  lefl'er  feg- 
ment, is  equal  to  the  fqiiare  of  the  greater  fegment. 

Extreme  U'iSIio/i.     See  Unction. 

EXTREMITIES  of  figures,  in  painting,  is  ufed 
for  the  head,  hands,  and  feet.  Thefe  Ihould  be 
drawn  with  more  nicety  and  exaftncfs,  or  more 
terminated  than  other  parts  ;  and  thus  help  to  ren- 
der the  adion  more  exprelTive. 

EXTRINSIC  among  metaphyficians,  is  taken  in 
various  fenfes.  Sometimesit  lignilies  a  thing's  not  be- 
longing to  the  elfence  of  another;  in  which  fcnfe,  the 
efficient  caufe  and  end  of  a  thing  are  faid  to  be  extrin- 
fic. Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  thing's  not  being  contain- 
ed within  the  capacity  of  another  ;  in  which  fenfe, 
thofe  caufes  are  called  extrinfic  which  introduce  fomc- 
thing into  a  fubjefl:  from  wiihout,  as  when  a  fire  in- 
troduces heat.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  thing  added  or 
applied  to  another  ;  in  v.'hich  fenfe  accidents  and  ad- 
herents are  faid  to  be  extrinlic  to  the  fubjefls  to  which 
they  adhere.  Sometimes  the  vifion  is  faid  10  be  ex- 
trinfic from  fome  form  which  does  not  exift  in  that 
thing  but  is  adjacent  to  it,  or  by  fome  means  or  other 
without  it. 

EXTUBERANCES,  in  medicine,  are  fwellings  or 
rifings  up  in  the  fieih  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

EXUBERANCE,  (compounded  of  ex  and  r/bir 
"  plentiful ")  in  rhetoric,  a  redundancy.  See  Re- 
dundance and  Pleonasm. 

EXUDATION.     See  Essudatiok. 

EXYEKF.JE, 
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Exverra        EX  VERR^,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  bmfh  ufed  in 
U         cleaning  houfes  out  of  which  a  dead  perfon  had  been 
.    ^y^'     ,  cirried. 

"  EXULCERATIOM,  in  medicine,  the  aJl  of  cau- 

fing  or  producing  ulcers.     Tlius,  arfenic  exuicerates 
tlie  inteltines  ;  corrofive  humours  exulcerate  the  fkiu. 

ExuLCERATON  IS  fometimcs  ufcd  alfj  for  an  ulcer 
itfelf ;  but  more  generally  for  thofe  beginning  erofions  ■ 
which  wear  away  the  fabftance,  and  iorm.  ulcers. 

EXUVLE,  among  iiaturalifti,  denote  the  cafl-ofF 
parts  or  coverings  of  animals,  as  the  (kins  of  ferpents, 
caterpillars,  and  other  infefts. 

Exuvifi  is  alfo  ufed  for  fo:ne  fliells  and  other  ma- 
rine bodies,  frequently  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  depjfKed  there  at  the 
deluge,  as  being  the  real  fpoih  of  once  living  crea- 
tiirek.     See  Shell,  Fossle,  and  Dehtge. 

EY,  in  old  writers,  the  fame  with  hifula  "  s.x\ 
iflaud  ;"  from  which  comes  eyct,  a  fmall  illind  or  illct, 
vulgarly  called  eyght. 

EYCK.     See  Bhuges  (John  of.) 

EYE,  in  anatomy.     See  Anatomy,  n"  142. 

A  new-born  child  (hall  be  obfervcd,  perhaps,  never 
to  keep  its  eyes  fixed  on  any  one  objeft,  but  continual- 
ly changing  from  one  to  another,  and  if  you  put  your 
hand  before  them,  the  child  will  not  wiak.  Hence 
fome  have  thought,  that  new-born  infants  have  no 
fight ;  but  this  is  a  miltake  ;  and  the  true  realon  why 
their  eyes  are  in  pcrpeiuil  motion  is,  that  they  have 
not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  examining  one  thing  at 
once  wiih  their  eyes:  their  not  winking  at  the  ap- 
proachofthe  hand,  ariles  from  their  want  of  experience 
how  etlily  their  eyes  aiiy  be  hurt  ;  but  in  a  few  days 
they  triet  the  habit  of  winking,  fo  that  afterwards  their 
eyes  do  it  fpomaneoully  at  the  approach  of  danger. 

Artiticiil  eyes  are  made  of  concave  plates  of  gold, 
filvcr,  or  glafs,  and  are  flained  fo  as  to  refemble  the 
natural  eye.  They  miift,  when  fixed  in  the  orbit,  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned  every  night,  and  replaced  in  the 
morning.  If  no  more  of  a  difcafej  eye  is  removed 
than  what  is  preternaturally  projected,  or  it  enough  is 
left  to  preferve  the  mufcles  unhurt,  the  artificial  eye 
will  have  a  little  motion  from  the  mufcles  that  remain. 
If  the  eye  does  not  fit  well,  it  irritates  and  inflames 
the  other  eye ;  in  which  cafe  lay  it  afide,  until  one 
can  be  had  that  fits  better. 

BulTs  Eye,  in  aflronomy.     Sec  Aldebaran. 

Eye  of  a  Block,  in  naval  affairs,  that  part  of  the 
ropc-ftrop  which  is  fafiened  to  fome  necelTary  place  in 
the  (hip  :  the  ftrop  is  a  fort  of  wreath  or  rope  formed 
into  a  ring,  and  fixed  round  the  block  for  the  double 
convenience  of  (Ircngthening  the  block  and  faftening 
k  in  any  place  where  it  is  wanted. 

Ex'E,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  fignifies  a  little 
bud  or  (hoot,  inferted  into  a  tree  by  way  of  graft.  See 
Engrafting. 

Eye  of  a  Tree,  a  fmall  pointed  knot  to  which  the 
leaves  ftick,  and  from  which  the  Ihoois  or  fprigs  pro- 
ceed.    See  Gemma. 

Eye,  a  town  ©f  Suffolk,  22  miles  from  Ipfwich  and 
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91  from  London.  It  may  be  called  an  ifland,  becaufc 
it  is  furrouiided  by  a  brook  near  the  borders  of  Norfolk, 
in  the  road  between  Ipfwich  and  Norwich.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  king  John;  has  two  bailiffs,  lopriiic;pal 
burgelfes,  24  common  council,  a  recorder  and  town- 
clerk.  It  is  a  mean-built  place,  with  narrow  fireets. 
The  chief  manufadiure  is  bone-lace  and  fpinning. 
Here  is,  however,  a  large  handfomc  church  ;  and 
near  it  are  the  ruinous  walls  of  an  ancient  cattle  and 
monaltery.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  the  fair  on 
Whit-Monday.  It  has  only  fent  members  to  parlia- 
ment fitice  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

EYE-Bright.     See  Euphrasa. 

EYMOUTH,  a  town  of  Scotland  in  the  county  ef 
Berwick,  formerly  fortified  to  curb  the  gartifon  of  Ber- 
wick, from  which  place  it  is  diftant  fi.x  miles  W.  Long. 
I.  50.  N.  Lat.  55.  50.  It  gave  title  of  baron  iit  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  Churchill,  aftcrwuids  the  gre.it 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  but  he  having  no  male  illue,  it 
became  extinct  in  him. 

EYIi.'\C,  or  Irac,  Arabia,  a  province  of  Turkey 
in  Afia,  54 j  miles  in  Itngih,  and  190  in  breadth;  of 
which  Bagdad  is  the  capiial. 

Eyrac  j1g;7ni,  the  principal  province  of  Pcrfia,  an- 
ciently called  Parthia. 

EYRE,  or  Eire,  inlaw,  the  court  of  itinerant  jcf- 
tices.     See  Assize. 

EYRIE,  in  falconry,  a  brood  or  nefl,  a  place  where 
hawks  bu'ld  and  hatch  their  young. 

EZEKIEL,  a  canonical  book  ot  the  Old  Teflanient, 
referring  chierty  to  the  degenerate  manners  and  cor- 
riipiions  of  tt^r  Jews  of  thofe  times.  It  abounds 
with  fine  fentences  and  rich  comparifons,  and  difcovers 
a  good  deal  of  learning  in  profane  matters. 

Ezekiel  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  Jecho- 
niah,  and  began  his  prophecies  in  the  fifth  year  of  tliC' 
captivity.  He  was  coiemporary  with  Jeremiah,  who 
prophefied  at  the  fame  time  in  Judea.  He  foretold 
many  events,  particularly  the  dellruclion  of  the  tem- 
ple, the  fatal  caiaflrophe  of  thofe  who  revolted  from 
Babylon  to  Egypt,  and  the  happy  return  of  the  Jews 
to  their  own  land. 

EZION-GABER.       See  ASIONGABER. 

EZRA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teflamcnt ; 
comprehending  the  liiftory  of  the  Jews  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus's  edict  for  their  retinn,  to  the  20th  year  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  It  fpecifies  the  number  of 
Jews  who  returned,  and  Cyrus's  proclaination  for  tjic 
rebuilding  the  temple,  together  with  ihe  laying  its 
foundation,  the  obftru^Hon  it  met  with,  and  the  finifh- 
ing  thereof  in  the  reign  of  Darius. 

The  iliuflrious  author  of  this  book  was  alfo  the  re- 
/lorer  and  publilher  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tefiamenr. 
See  Bible. 

The  books  of  Ezra,  called  in  the  Englifh  verfion 
the  Firfl  and  Second  Books  of  Efdras,  though  held  by 
fome,  particularly  the  Greeks,  for  canonical,  are  thrown 
by  the  Englilh  church  into  the  number  of  apocryphal 
books,  being  ©nly  extant  in  Greek. 
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FAB 
■p'  THE  foiinh  confonant,  and  fixth  letter  of  the 
-*-  i  ilphabet.  The  letter  F  is  borrowed  from  the 
djganima  or  double  gamma  of  the  j^Clians,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  infcription  on  the  pedcftal  of  the  Colof- 
lus  at  Delos;  and  was  undoubtedly  formed  from  the 
old  Hebrew  van  :  and  though  this  letter  is  not  found 
in  the  modern  Greek  alphabet,  yet  it  was  in  the  an- 
cient one,  from  whence  the  Latins  received  it  and 
iranfmitted  it  to  iis. 

It  is  formed  by  a  ftrongexpreflion  of  the  breath,  and 
joining  at  the  fame  time  tlie  upper-teeth  and  under- 
lip.  It  has  but  one  fort  of  found,  which  has  a  great 
affinity  with  v  and//',  the  latter  being  written  for  it 
by  us  in  all  Greek  words,  ss  p/?i/o/oj>J>j ,  Sec.  though 
ihe  Italians  write  \i  fil:,f(jfia. 

The  Romans  for  fome  time  ufed  an  inverted  F',  j, 
inflead  of  V  confonant,  which  had  no  peculiar  figure 
in  their  alphabet.  Thus,  in  infcriptions  we  meet  with 
TERMINAjIT,  Dlil,  &c.  Liplius  and  others  fay, 
that  it  was  the  emperor  Claudius  who  introduced  the 
life  of  the  inverted  digamnia,  or  j  :  but  it  did  not 
long  fubfifl  after  his  death;  for  ^lintilian  obferves, 
that  it  was  not  ufed  in  his  time. 

F,  or  FA,  in  mufic,  is  the  fourth  note  rifing  in  this 
prder  of  the  gamut,  ut,  re,  vii,ja.  It  likewife  denotes 
one  of  the  Greek  keys  in  mufic,  deftined  for  the  bafs. 

F,  in  pliyfical  prefcriptions  flands  for  F'wt,  or  "  Let 
it  be  done."  Thus  /.  s.  a.  {\gn\f\cs,f!nt  feci/tidtun  artcvi. 

F  was  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying  40;  accord- 
ing to  the  vcrfe, 

&e\ta  quiitcrdttioi  gerit  cv.a:  diflat  ab  alpha. 

And  when  a  daih  was  added  at  top,  thus  F,  it  figni- 
fied  forty  thoifand. 

F,  in  the  civil  law.  Two  f's  joined  together  thus, 
ff,  fignify  the  pandefts.     See  Pake-ects. 

F,  in  criminal  law,  a  fligma  or  brand  put  upon  fe- 
lons with  a  hot  iron,  on  their  being  admitted   to  the 
benefit  of  clergy  ;   by  flat.  4H.  7.  c.  13. 
.   FA13A,  in  botany.     See  Vicia. 

FABAGO,  in  botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  bcan»caper,  or 
Zygoph  yll;jm. 

FABER,  inNchthyoIogy  ;   a  fpecies  of  Zeus. 

FABIAN  (Piobcrt),  an  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  Iheriff  in  the  year  1494;  was  a  perfon 
of  learning  for  the  time  be  lived  in,  a  good  poet,  and  au- 
thor of  a  Chronicle  of  England  and  France,  intitlcd 
Ihe  Concordauiico  of  St-orhsy  in  two  volumes  folio,  be- 
•ginning  with  Brute,  and  ending  with  the  20ih  of 
Henry  VII.  1504.  It  contains  feveral  curious  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  city  of  London,  not  elfewhcre  to 
be  found.  Stowc  calls  ir  "  a  p;iinful  labour,  to  the 
jrreat  honour  of  the  city  andof  the  whole  realm."  We 
are  told  that  Cardinal  Wolfey  caufed  as  many  copies 
of  this  book  as  he  could  procure  to  be  burned^  be- 
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caufe  the  author  had  made  too  clear  a  difcovery  of  the 
large  revenues  of  the  clergy.     Fabian  died  in  i  J12. 

FABII,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome,  \\ho  ' 
derived  their  name  iromjaba,  a  bean,  becaufe  fome  of 
their  anceflors  cultivated  this  pulfe.  They  were  once 
fo  numerous  that  they  took  upon  themfelves  to  wage 
a  war  againfl  the  Veientes.  They  came  to  a  general 
engagement  near  the  Crcrcera,  in  which  all  the  fami- 
ly, confiding  of  306  men,  were  totally  flam,  year  of 
Rome  277.  There  only  remained  one  whofc  tender 
age  had  detained  him  at  Rome,  and  from  liim  arofe 
the  noble  Fabii  in  the  following  ages. 

FABIUS  (Maxiinus  RuUianus),  was  the  firfl:  of  the 
Fabii  who  obtained  the  furname  of  Maxii/nis,  for  lef- 
feiiing  the  power  of  the  populace  at  ekftions.  He 
was  maflerof  horfe,  and  his  viftory  over  the  Samnites 
in  that  capacity  nearly  coft  him  his  life,  becaufe  he 
engaged  the  enemy  without  the  command  of  the  dic- 
tator. He  was  five  times  conful,  twice  didaior,  and 
once  cenfor.  He  tnunphed  over  feven  different  nations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  rendered  himfelf 
illuftrious  by  his  patrioiifm. 

Fabius  (Rufiicus),  an  hillorian  in  the  age  of  Clan- 
dius  and  Nero.  He  was  intimate  with  Seneca  ;  and  the 
encoiniunis-which  Tacitus  palfcs  upon  his  flyle,  make 
us  regret  the  lofs  of  his  coiiipofniuns. 

O.  Faeius  (Maximus),  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
from  a  dull  and  inaflive  childliood  was  raifcd  to  the 
highefl  offices  of  the  Hate.  In  his  firft  confullhip  he 
obtained  a  viflory  over  Ligr.ria,  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
Thrafymcnus  occafioncd  liis  eleftion  to  the  di<5lator- 
fliip.  In  this  important  office  he  began  to  oppofe 
Hannibal,  not  by  fighting  liim  in  the  open  field,  like 
his  prcdccelfors,  but  he  continually  harrali'ed  his  army- 
by  countermarches  and  ambufcadcs,  from  which  he  rc-- 
ceived  the  furname  of  Ctni'iaior,  or  Delayer.  Hannibal 
fent  him  word,  that  "  If  he  was  as  great  a  captain  as 
he  would  be  thought,  he  ought  to  come  in;o  tlie  plain 
and  give  him  battle."  But  Fabius  coldly  replied, 
"  That  if  he  was  as  great  a  captain  as  he  would 
be  thought,  he  would  do  well  to  force  him  to  fight." 
Such  operations  for  the  commander  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies gave  offence  to  fome  ;  and  Fabins  was  even  accn- 
fcd  of  cowardice.  He,  however,  continued  firm  in  his 
firfl  relblutions;  and  patiently  bore  to  fee  his  malferof 
horfe  raifcd  to  fiiare  the  diftatorial  dignity  with  him- 
felf, by  incans  of  his  enemies  at  home.  When  he  had) 
laid  down  his  ofiice  of  diftator,  his  fuccelTors,  for  a 
while,  followed  his  plan  ;  but  theraflinefsof  Varro,  and 
his  contempt  for  the  operations  of  Fabius,  occafionrd 
the  fatal  battle  of  Cannje.  Tarantutn  was  obliged  to 
furrender  to  his  arms  after  the  battle  of  Canna; ;  and 
on  that  occafoii  ilie Carthaginian  enemy  cbferved  that 
Fabius  was  the  Hannibal  of  Rome.     When  he  had 
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nude  an  agi'eemeiit  with  H.inuibal  I'or  ihc  ranfom  of 
the  captives,  which  was  totally  difapproved  by  the 
Roman  fenate,  he  fold  all  his  ellates  to  pay  the  mo- 
ney, rather  than  forfeit  his  word  to  the  enemy.  The 
bold  propofals  of  young  Scipio  to  go  and  carry  the 
war  from  Italy  to  Africa,  was  rejected  by  Fabius  as 
chimerical  and  dangerous.  He  did  not,  however,  live 
to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  the  Roman  arms  under  Scipio, 
and  the  conquell  of  Carthage  by  meafures  which  he 
treated  with  contempt  and  heard  with  indignation. 
He  died  in  the  looth  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had 
been  five  times  conful,  and  twice  honored  with  a 
triumph.  The  Romans  were  fo  fenlible  of  his  great 
merit  and  fervices,  that  the  expcnccs  of  his  funeral 
were  defrayed  fro.n  the  public  trcainry. — His  foil  bore 
the  fanie  name,  and  Ilio.ved  himfelt'  worthy  of  hisnoble 
father's  virtues.  During  his  confulOiip  he  received  a 
villi  from  his  father  on  horfcback  in  the  camp.  The 
fon  ordered  the  father  t.j  difinou at  :  and  the  old  man 
cheerfully  obeyed,  embracing  his  fon,  and  faying,  "  I 
wiihed  to  know  whether  you  knew  what  it  is  to  be 
conful."  He  died  before  his  father,  and  CunClator 
with  the  moderaiion  of  a  philofopher  delivered  afuncral 
oration  over  the  dead  body  of  his  fon. 

F.\Bius,  flyled  Piiior,  a  Roman  general  and  hillo- 
rian.  He  tirll  introduced  painting  at  Rome,  and  ha- 
ving caufed  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Health  to  be 
painted,  fome  authors  have  erroneoully  reckoned  him 
a  painter.     He  died  about  216  B.  C. 

FABLE,  a  tale,  or  feigned  narration,  defigned  ei- 
ther to  inilracl  or  divert,  difguifcd  under  the  allegory 
of  an  aiifion,  &c. 

Fables  were  the  firfl  pieces  of  wit  that  made  their 
appearance  in  the  world  ;  and  have  continued  to  be 
highly  valued,  not  only  in  times  of  ihegreatcft  limpli- 
city,  but  in  the  moft  polite  a^es  of  the  world.  Jo- 
tham's  fable  6f  ihe  trees  is  the  olded  that  is  extant, 
and  as  beautiful  as  any  that  have  been  made  lince.  Na- 
than's table  of  the  paor  man  is  next  in  annijuity.  We 
find  iEfop  in  the  moll  diltant  ages  of  Greece  ;  and  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  we  read 
of  a  mutiny  appeafed  by  t'le  falile  of  tlie  belly  and  the 
members.  As  fables  had  their  rife  in  the  very  infan- 
cy of  learning,  they  never  flonrilhed  more  than  when 
learning  was  at  its  greateft  height  j  witnefs  Horace, 
Boileau,  and  Fontaine. 

Fable  is  the  fineft  vi'ay  of  giving  counfel,  and  mofl; 
univerfally  pleafing,  becaufe  leaft:  fhocking  ;  for,  in  the 
readingof  a  fable,  a  man  thinks  he  is  direding  himlelf, 
whilft  he  is  following  the  dictates  of  another,  and  con- 
fequently  is  not  fenfible  of  that  which  is  the  inoft  un- 
plealing  eircumftance  in  advice.  Befides,  the  mind  is 
never  fo  much  pleafed  as  when  (lie  exerts  herfelf  inany 
aflion  that  ^ives  her  an  idea  of  her  own  abilities ;  this 
natural  pride  of  the  foul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the 
reading  of  fable. 

Fable,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dra- 
matic poem  ;  and  is,  according  to  .'\riftotIe,  the  prin- 
cipal part,  and,  as  it  were,  the  foul  of  the  poem.  Sec 
Poetry. 

,  FABRI  (Honorius),  a  laborious  Jefuit  born  in  the 
diocefe  of  Bellay,  diflinguillied  himfelf  by  his  (kill  in 
yhilofophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  by  writing  a 
great  number  of  books.  The  mod  curious  of  which 
treat  of  geometry,  optics,  the  loadftone,  the  motion  of 


the  earth,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fca,  kc.     He 
died  at  Rome  in  i6b'8. 

FABRIANO  (Gentile  da),  painter  of  hiflory,  was 
born  at  Verona  in  1332,  andbecamea  difciple  of  Gio- 
vanni da  Fiefole.  In  that  early  age  of  painting  he 
rendered  himfelf  very  famous,  and  was  employed  toa- 
dorn  a  great  number  of  churches  and  palaces  at  Flo- 
rence, Urbino,  Siena,  Ptrulia,  and  Rome,  l)nt  parti- 
cularly in  the  Vatican  ;  and  one  picture  of  his,  reprc- 
fenting  the  Virgin  and  Child,  attended  by  Jofeph, 
which  is  nreferved.in  the  church  of  S.  Mari.i  Maggiore, 
v/as  highly  commended  by  Michael  Angclo.  JJy  or- 
der  of  the  Doge  and  Seiirae  of  Venice,  he  painted  a 
picture  in  the  great  council-chamber,  which  was  con- 
lidered  as  fo  extraordinary  a  performance,  that  his  em- 
ployers granted  him  a  penUon  for  life,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  higheft  honour  of  their  Hate,  which  was,  the 
privilege  of  wearing  the  habit  of  a  noble  Venetian. 
He  died  in  14T2. 

FABRIC,  ill  general  denotes  the  ftruftiire  or  con- 
flru(5lion  of  any  thing  ;  but  particularly  of  buildincfs, 
as  a  charch,  hall,  houfe,  &c.     See  Architecture. 

Fabric- Li!ri:/s,  thole  formerly  given  towards  re- 
building or  repairing  of  cathedrals  and  other  churches  ; 
for  anciently  almolf  every  body  gave  more  or  lefs,  bv 
his  will,  to  the  fabric  of  the  parilh-church  where  he 
dwelt. 

FABRICIUS  (C),  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  in 
his  rirfl  confullhip,  year  of  Rome  470,  obtained  feve- 
ral  victories  over  the  Samnitcsand  Lucanians,  and  was 
honored  with  a  triumph.  The  riches  which  were  ac- 
q:iired  in  thole  battles  were  immcnfe,  the  fuldiers  were 
liberally  rewarded  by  the  conful,  and  the  treafury  was 
enriched  with  400  talents.  Two  years  after,  Fabri- 
cius  went  as  ambail'idor  to  Pyrrhus^  and  refufed  with 
contempt  prcfents,  and  heatd  wiih  indignation  offers, 
which  might  have  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  a  lefs  vir- 
tuous citizen.  Pyrrhus  had  occafion  to  admire  the 
magnanimity  of  Fabricius  ;  but  his  aftonifhment  was 
more  powerfully  awakened  when  he  faw  him  make  a 
difcovery  of  the  perfidious  offers  of  his  phyfician,  who 
pledged  himfelf  to  the  Roman  general  for  a  fuin  of 
money  to  poilon  his  royal  mailer.  To  this  greatnefs 
of  foul  was  added  the  moft  confummate  knowledge  of 
military  affairs,  and  the  greaiell  fimplicily  of  manners. 
Fabricius  never  ufed  rich  plate  at  his  table.  A  fixiall  falt- 
cellar,  tlie  fett  of  which  were  horn,  was  the  only  fil- 
ver  veflcl  which  appeared  in  his  houfe.  This  contempt 
of  luxury  and  ufelefs  ornaments  Fabricius  wiiTied  to  in- 
fpire  among  the  people;  and  during  his  cenforfliip  he 
banidied  from  the  fenate  Cornelius  Ruffinus,  who  had 
been  twice  conful  and  di6la;or,  becaufe  he  kept  in  his 
houfe  more  than  ten  pound  weight  of  filver  plate. 
Such  were  the  manners  of  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  obferved  that  he  wiflied  rather  to  command  thofe 
tliat  had  money,  than  poffefs  it  himfelf.  He  lived  and 
died  in  the  greateft  poverty.  His  body  was  buried  at 
tiie  public  charge,  and  the  Roman  people  were  obliged 
to  give  a  dowry  to  his  tv/o  daughters  when  they  had 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity. 

Fabricius  (George),  a  learned  German,  born  ac 
Chemnitz  ill  Mifnia,  in  1516.  After  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, he  vifited  Italy  in  quality  of  a  tutor  to  a  young 
nobleman  ;  and,  examining  all  the  remains  of  antiqui- 
ty with  great  accuracy,  compared  them  with  their  de- 
1.  2  fcription 


Fabriano 

II 
Fabricius. 
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fabikiut   icriptionsin  Laiiii  w/itcrs.  The  refult  of  thefe  obfcr-  FACE,  the  furfacf,  or  firft  fide  ^\llich  i  body  pre- 

II         vations  was  his  work  intitlcd  Rwia,  containing  a  de-  fenis  to  die  eye.     We  fay,  thc_/acs  of  ihe  earthy  of  the 

Fabulous,  fcriptionof  that  city.     He  afterwards  fettled  at  Mife-  waters,  &c.     Polyhedrons  have  fcveral /<?«/.     A  die, 

'       "^         niim,   where  lie  condufted  a  great  fchool  to  the  time  or  ctibc,  has  i\yijacts. 

oi  bis  death  in  1571.     He  was  alio   the  author  of  a  Face,  ispanicularly  tifed  for  the  vifagc  of  an  ani- 

great  number   of  facrcd  Latin  poems,    wrote  feven  mal,  and  cfjiecially  of  man  ;  and  comprehends,  in  the 

books  of  the  Annals  of  Mifnsa,  ihicc  of  the  Annals  oj  latter,  all  that  part  of  the  head   which  is  not  covered 

Mei[fen,   iwA  Travels.  with  the  common  long  hair.     The  Latins  call  it/acw, 

FABUictus  (jeroni),  a  celebrated  phyfician  in  the  vtotiis,  os,  &c 
latterend  of  the  i6th  century  (furnameJ  Aquapeiidenti, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth),  was  the  difciple  and  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  Fallopiiis.     He  chiefly  applied  himiclf  to  fur- 


rhe  human  face  is  called  theh/tage  of  the  foul,  as  be- 
ing the  feat  uf  the  principal  organs  of  fenfc  ;  and   the 
place  where  the  ideas,   emotions,    &c.  of  the  foul  arc 
gery  and  anatomy,  which   he  profclFed   at  Padua  for     chiefly  fet  to  view.  Pride  and  difdain  are  (hown  in  the 


/)0  years  with  extraordinary  reputation.  The  repub- 
lic of  Venice  fettled  a  large  penfion  upon  him,  and  ho- 
noured him  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  ftaiuc.  He  died  in 
1603  ;  leaving  behind  him  fcveral  works  which  are 
much  efleemed. 

Fabricius  (John  Albert),  one  of  the  mofl;  learned 
and  laborious  men  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Leiplic  in 
166S.  He  was  choftn  profeiTor  of  eloquence  at  Ham- 
burgh in  1699,  and  was  made  dodor  of  divinity  at 
Kiel.  His  works  are  numerous  ;  and  he  died  at  Ham- 
burgh in  17^6,  aftera  life  fpent  in  the  fevered  literary 


eye-brows,  modtfly  on  the  cheeks,  majtfly  in  the  fore- 
head, &c.  It  is  iheface  lliows  the  fex,  age,  tempera- 
ment, health,  or  difrafe,  &c. 

The  face,  confidered  as  the  index  of  the  paffions, 
habits,  &c.  of  ihc  perfon,  makes  the  fubjcdl  of  phy- 
fiognomy.     Sec  Physiognomy. 

Face,  among  painters  and  artrfls,  is  ufcd  to  de- 
note a  certain  dimenfion  of  the  human  body,  adopted 
for  determining  the  proportion  which  the  fcvtral  pans 
lliould  bear  10  cue  another.     Sec  Dkawing. 

Face,  in  the  military  art,  a  word  of  command,  in- 


application  to  collcft  and  publifli  valuable  remains  of     tiitiaiing  to  turn  about:   thus,  face  to  the  right,  is  to 


ancient  learning. 

Fabricius  (Vincent),  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613, 
was  a  good  poet,  a  great  orator,  an  able  phyfician, 
nnJ  a  learned  civilian.  He  was  for  fome  time  coun- 
fellor  to  the  bifhop  of  Lnbec,  and  afterwards  burgo- 
niafter  and  fy ndic  of  the  city  of  Dantzic  ;  from  whence 
he  was  13  times  fent  deputy  into  Poland,  where  he 
died  at  Warfaw  in  1657,  during  the  diet  of  that  king- 
djin.  The  mall  complete  edition  of  Fabricius's  poems 
and  other  works  was  publiflied  at  Lcipfic  in  l68j,  un- 
der the  direolion  of  his  fon  Frederic  Fabricius. 


Fabricius  (Baron),  one  of  the  fined  gentlemen  of    deemed  toindicare  death. 


turn  upon  the  left  heel  a  quarter-round  to  the  right, 
and,  Jace  to  the  lejt,  is  to  turn  upon  the  right  hetl  a 
quarter-ioiuid  to  the  left. 

FACI'tS  HippocRATicA,  in  tnedicine,  is  when 
the  noftriis  are  Iharp,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  temples 
low,  the  tips  of  the  ears  contracted  and  cold,  the  torc- 
liead  dry  and  wrinkled,  and  the  coinplcxion  pale  or  li- 
vid.— The  Hippocratic  (ace  is  chieriy  obfervcd  towards 
the  period  of  phthifes  and  other  contiiirptions,  and  is 
held  a  fure  prognoflic  of  death.  If  it  appears  within 
three  days  after   the  attack  of  an   acute  diltafc,  it  is 


his  time,  and  known  10  the  public  by  his  letters  rela- 
ting to  the  tranfacfions  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden 
during  his  relidence  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  was  de- 
fended from  a  good  family  in  Germany.  He  was 
taken  early  into  the  fervice  of  the  court  of  HoUlein  : 
and  was  ft-nt  in  a  public  charaifler  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den whilft  he  was  at  Bender  ;  where  he  foon  acquired 
the  good  graces  of  that  prince.  He  accompanied  him 
in  his  exercifes  ;  gave  liim  a  turn  for  reading  ;  and  it 
was  out  of  his  hand  Charles  iiiatched  Boilcau's  fatires, 
when  he  tore  out  thofe  that  reprefcnted  Alexander 
ihe  Cireat  as  a  madman.  Fabricius  was  alfo  in  favour 
with  Stanifiaus,  and  with  king  Georije  L  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  lait  journey  10  Hanover,  and  was 


FACTION,  a  cabal  or  party  formed  in  a  flate,  ci- 
ty, or  company. 

Faction,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  the  diffe- 
rent companies  of  combatants  in  the  circus.  They  were 
four,  viz.  the  white,  tiie  red,  the  green,  and  the 
blue;  to  which  Domilian  added  another  of  purple  co- 
lour. They  were  (o  denominaied  from  ihe  colour  of 
the  liveries  they  wore  ;  and  were  dedicated,  according 
to  M.  Aur.  Caffiodorus,  to  the  four  fealbns  of  the 
year  ;  the  green  being  confecrated  to  fpring,  the  blue 
to  winter,  the  red  to  fumnier,  and  the  white  to  au- 
tumn. It  appears  from  ancient  infcriptions,  that  each 
faftion  had  its  procurators  and  phyfician  ;  and  from 
hifliory,    that  party-rage  ran  fo  high  among  them,  that 


with  him  when  he  died.     A   tranllation  of  his  letters     in  adilPcnfion  between  iwofaflions,  inihetimeof  Jufl 


was  publilied  in  London  176?. 

FABROT  (Charles  Hannibal),  one  of  the  mod 
celebrated  civilians  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Aix  in 
16S1  ;  an  1  acquired  an  extraordinary  Ikill  in  the  civil 
and  canon  5nv,  and  in  tlie  belles  Icttrts.  He  publifts- 
ed  the  B.fiiic^fOX  Conftitutions  of  the  Emperors  of  the 
Ead,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  learned  notes,  in  fc- 
van  vols  folio  ;  and  editions  of  Cedrenns,  yicetas,  Ana- 
Pafm:,  BihriothecariusfionPantins  MariajfeSyZni  Cujas, 
with  learned  and  curious  notes. 

FABULOUS,  fomething  confiding  of,  or  con- 
Mefted  with,  a  fable 


nian,  almod  40,000  men  lod  their  lives  in  the  quarrel. 

FACTITIOIIS,  any  thing  made  by  an,  in  opjio- 
fiiion  to  what  is  ihe  produce  of  nature.  Thus,  fadi- 
lious  cinnabar  is  oppofed  10  native  cinnabar. 

FACTOR,  in  commerce,  is  an  agent  employed  by 
merchants  rciiding  at  other  places,  ro  buy  or  fell  goods, 
or  negociate  bills,  or  tranfait  any  kind  of  bufinefs  on 
their  account ;  and  intitled  to  a  certain  allowance  for 
his  trouble. 

A  fupercargo  differs  from  a  faflor  in  this  :  The  bu- 
finefs of  the  former  is  limited  to  the  care  of  a  particu- 


lar cargo  ;  he  goes  along  with   it,  and  generally  re- 
Fadulous  Age,  among  ancient  hiftorians.  See  AoK.     turns  when  his  bulinefs  is  completed  :  the  latter  has  a 

fixed 
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n&ar.     fixsd  rcfidencc  sbroaJ,  anJ  executes  bufincls  for  diffe- 

' — TV '  rent  mcr.-liaius.     But  their  duties,  and  the  circumftan- 

cesfor  which  they  are  accountable,  arc  the  iame. 

The  duty  of  a  faftor  ii  to  procure  the  beft  intelli- 
gence of  ihe  Hate  of  trade  at  his  plice  of  rcfidence  ;  of 
the  coiu-fs  of  cxchitige  ;  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  g.)ods  at  market,  their  prcfent  price,  and  the  pro- 
bability that  it  may  rife  or  fall  ;  to  pay  exift  obedience 
to  theordersof  his  employers  ;  tocoufult  their  advan- 
tage in  matters  referred  to  his  direction  ;  to  execute 
their  bufinefs  with  all  the  difpatcli  that  circumfiances 
admit;  to  be  early  in  his  intelligence,  dillinct  in  his 
accounts,  and  punftual  in  his  correlpondence. 

A  fador's  power  is  either  abfoluie  or  limited.  _Tho' 
intrulted  with  ample  defcretionary  powers,  he  is  not 
warranted  to  take  unreafonable  or  unufual  meafures,  or 
do  any  thing  contrary  to  his  employer's  intercfl  ;  but 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  employer,  if  he  challenge  his 
proceedings,  to  prove  that  he  could  have  done  better, 
and  was  guilty  of  wilful  mifmanagemcnt. 

When  a  factor's  power  is  limited,  he  mud  adhere 
flridly  to  his  orders.  If  he  exceeds  his  powi  •■,  though 
with  a  view  to  his  employer's  interell  he  is  liable  for 
thcconfequence.  For  example,  it  he  gives  a  credit  when 
not  empowered,  or  longer  credit  if  not  erapov/ered,  for 
the  f  ike  of  abetter  price,  and  the  buyer  proves  infol- 
vcnt,  he  is  liable  for  the  debt.  A  factor  has  no  power 
to  give  credit  unlefs  authorifed  :  But  if  the  goods 
configned  be  generally  fold  on  credit  at  the  place  of 
confignation,  thefaaorwill  be  vindicated  forfcllingat 
the  ufual  credit,  unlefs  exprefsly  reftricfed. 

Although  opinion  will  never  juftify  the  faiflor  for 
departing  from  orders,  neceifity  fometimes  will.  If  he 
be  limited  not  to  fell  goods  under  a  certain  price,  and 
the  goods  be  periiliablc,  and  nut  in  a  fnuation  for  be- 
iT»g  kept,  he  may  fell  them,  to  prevent  their  deftruc- 
tion,  even  under  the  price  limited. 

A  factor  is  never  warranted  to  deal  on  iruft,  ex- 
cept with  perfoiis  in  good  credit  at  the  time.  If  the 
employer  challenge  the  debtors,  it  is.  incumbent  on 
him  to  prove  that  their  bad  circumftances  was  known 
at  ihe  time  of  fale  ;  and  the  fa<5tor  will  be  vindicated, 
if  he  trufted  them  at  the  fame  time  for  goods  of  his 
own. 

If  the  faftor  fells  his  employor's  goods  on  traft,  and, 
afier  the  day  of  payment  is  elapfed,  receive  payment 
from  the  purchafer  for  a  debt  of  his  own,  he  becomes 
liable  in  equity  for  the  debt. 

In  cafe  of  bankruptcy,  the  faftor  ought  immediate- 
ly to  lay  attachments,  and  advife  his  employers  ;  and 
he  cannot  withdraw  his  attachments,  nor  compound 
debts  without  orders. 

If  a  fador  fells  goods  belonging  to  different  mer- 
chants to  the  fame  perfon,  and  the  buyer  proves  infol- 
vent,  they  lliall  bcir  the  lofs  in  equal  proportions; 
and,  if  the  buyer  has  paid  part  before  his  infolvency, 
without  fpecifying  for  which,  the  payment  ought  to 
be  diltributed  in  equal  proportions  ;  but,  if  the  d-,ys 
of  payment  be  fixed,  and  part  of  the  debts  only  due, 
the  payment  ought  to  be  applied,  in  the  firit  place,  to 
fuch  d-bis  as  were  due. 

If  he  makes  a  wrongentry  at  the  cuftorr-houfe,  and 
the  goods  be  fcizcd  in  confcquencc  thereof,  he  mud 
bear  the  lofs,  unltfs  the  error  be  occafioned  by  a  mif- 
<ake  in  the  invoice,  or  letter  of  adviqc. 


The  owner  bears  the  lofs  of  goods  feized  when  at- 
tempted to  be  fmuggled  by  his  orders  ;  but  the  fador 
complying  with  an  unlawful  order  is  liable  in  fuch  pe- 
nalties as  the  laws  cxad. 

If  a  faftor  faves  the  duty  of  goods  due  to  a  foreiga 
prince,  he  fliall  have  the  benefit  ;  for,  if  detected,  he 
bears  the  lofs. 

If  a  faiftor  fells  goods  bought  by  his  employer's 
orders  for  bis  own  advantage,  the  emp'.cycr  may  reco- 
ver the  benefit,  and  the  faiitor  fliall  be  amerced  for  the 
fame. 

If  a  factor  receives  bad  money  in  payment,  he  bears 
the  lofs  ;  but  if  the  value  of  the  money  be  lefTened  by 
the  government,  the  employer  bears  the  lofs. 

A  faftor  is  not  liable  for  goods  fpoilcd,  robbed,  or 
dellroyed  by  fire. 

If  a  factor  receives  counterfeit  jewels  from  his  em- 
ployer, and  fells  them,  the  employer  is  liable  to  indem- 
nify him  for  any  penalties  he  may  i:  cnr. 

If  a  faflor  be  ordered  to  make  infurance,  and  ne- 
glect it,  and  the  fubjc tt  be  loft,  he  is  liable  to  make  i: 
good,  providing  he  had  effcds  in   his  hands. 

If  a  fador  buys  goods  for  his  employer,  his  bargain 
fnall  be  binding  on  the  employer. 

In  cafe  of  a  faftor's  infolvency,  the  owner  may  re- 
claim  his  goods;  and,  if  ihey  be  fold  on  trull,  the 
owner  (and  not  the  faftor's  creditors)  fliall  recover 
payment  of  the  debts. 

Factok,  in  multiplication,  a  name  given  to  the 
multiplier  and  multiplicand,  becaufe  they  conijitute  the 
produdt.     See  Arithmetic. 

FACTORAGE,  called  alfo  comviiffion,  is  the  aU 
lowance  given  to  fadors  by  the  merchant  who  employ  <5 
them. 

A  faiSor's  commifllon  in  Britain,  on  mofl  kinds  of 
goods,  is  2\  per  cent.:  on  lead,  and  fome  other  ar- 
ticles, ifer  cent.  ;  in  Italy,  2i  fsr  cent.,  in  France, 
Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Han.burgh,  and  Danizic, 
2  per  cent.  ;  in  Turkey,  3  per  cent.  ;  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, 5/f)-  cent,  onfales,  and  S  percent,  in  returns  ;  ia 
the  Weft  Indies,  8  per  cent,  for  commillion  andftorage. 
In  fome  places,  it  is  cu.domary  for  the  faftors  to  infure 
the  debts  for  an  additional  .illowance,  generally  li  per 
cent.  In  that  cafe,  ihcy  are  accountable  for  the  debt 
when  the  ufiial  term  of  credit  is  expired. 

Factorage  on  goods  is  fometimes  charged  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  pcrcafk,  or  othcrpackage,  meafure,  or  weight, 
efpecially  when  the  faftor  is  only  employed  to  receive 
or  deliver  them. 

FACTORY  is  a  place  where  a  confiderable  number 
of  faiflors  redde,  to  ncgociaic  for  their  maflers  or  em- 
ployers.    See  Factor. 

The  moft  confiderable  factories  belonging  to  the 
Britifli  are  thofe  eftablifhed  ia  tl;c  Eaft- Indies,  Portu- 
gal, Turkey,  &c.  There  are  alfo  Englifh  fadories 
eftabliflied  at  Hamburgh,  Peterfburg,  Danrzic,  a.d  in 
Holland  ;   all  endowed  with  certain  privileges. 

FACTUM,  in  arithmetic,  the  product  of  two  qusn- 
lies  multiplied  by  each  other. 

F.'\CUL/E,  in  aftmnsmy,  certain  brighr  and  (hinmg 
[arts,  which  the  modern  altronotrers  have,  by  means  of 
lelefcopes,  obferved  upon  or  about  the  furface  of  tire 
fun  :  they  are  but  very  (cldo:;i  fceu. — The  word  i^  pure 
Latin  i  being  3  diminutive  ofy*x,  "  torch;"  and  liiji- 
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pufcJ  to  be  Iiei'cipplied  from  their   ppcarlng  and  dif- 
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appcaviiii^  by  (iinis. 

FACULTY,  in  law,  a  pi ivilege  granted  to  a  per- 
foii,  by  f;ivo  u  and  indulgence,  of  doing  wliat,  by  law, 
he  ciiivlu  not  to  do. 

Fov  giantiiig  tlicfc  privileges,  there  is  a  court  under 
the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  called  the  court  of  thi 
Jacritth'.  The  chie(  officer  of  this  court  is  ilylcd  viaflur 
of  thi  faculties,  and  has  a  power  of  granting  dilpcnfa- 
tions  in  divers  cafes ;  as,  to  marry  without  the  bans 
beinir  j^rlt  publiihcd,  to  cat  flelh  on  diys  prohibited,  to 
ordain  a  deacon  under  age,  for  a  fon  to  fucceed  his 
father  in  his  benefice,  a  clerli  to  hold  two  or  more 
livings,  &c. 

Faculty,  in  the  fchools,  a  term  applied  to  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  an  univcvfity,  divided  according  to 
ihe  arts  and  fciences  taught  there  :  thus  in  moftuni- 
verhties  there  are  four  {'acuUies,  viz.  i.  Of  arts,  whicli 
include  humanity  and  philofophy..  2.  Of  theology. 
3.  Of  ph.yfic.     And,  4.  Of  civil  law. 

F 4c.vLrr  of  Advocatss.     See  Advocates. 
Faculty  is  alfo  ufed  to    denote  the   powers  of  the 
human  mind,  viz.  undcrllanding,  will,  memory,  and 
imagination.     Sec  Metaphysics. 

KjECES,  in  cheiiiiitry,  the  grofs  matter,  or  fedi- 
iiient,  that  fettles  at  tlie  bottom  after  dillillation,  fer- 
lueniation,  and  the  like. — The  fa;ces  of  wine  arc  com- 
monly called  Lees. 

Ynczi,  in  medicine,  the  excrements  voided  by  ftool. 
See.  Excrement  s. 

F/ECULENT,  in  general,  is  applied  to  things 
abounding  with  fseces  or  dregs  ;  thus  the  blood  and 
other  humours  of  the  iiuman  body  arc  faid  to  be  ix- 
culenc,  when  without  that  purity  which  is  necclfary  to 
health. 

FAENZA,  a  city  of  Romania  in  Italy,  with  a  bi- 
lliop's  fee.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  has  undergone 
various  revolutions.  The  river  Amona  waflies  its  walls, 
and  palfes  between  the  city  and  the  fuburbs,  which  are 
joined  by  a  ftone-bridge  defended  by  two  good  towers. 
The  city  is  remarkable  for  its  earthen  ware,  which  is 
the  bed  in  all  Italy. 

FAERNUS  (Gabriel),  a  native  of  Cremona  in  Ita- 
ly, was  an  excellent  Latin  poet  and  critic  of  the  i6tli 
century.  He  was  fo  (killed  in  all  parts  of  polite  lite- 
rature, tiiat  the  cardinal  de  Medicis,  afterward  Pope 
Pius  IV.  was  particularly  fond  of  him.  He  was  the 
author  of  fome  Latin  elegies ;  of  100  Latin  fables,  fe- 
leclcd  from  the  ancients,  written  in  iambic  verfe;  and 
of  feveral  pieces  of  criticifm,  xiCenfura  emeniiatio!i:im 
Lhianantm,  De  Metris  Coi/iicis,  &c.  He  was  re- 
markably happy  in  decyphering  manufcripts,  and  re- 
ftoriiig  ancient  authors  to  their  purity  :  he  took  fuch 
pains  with  Terence  in  particular,  that  Bentley  has 
adopted  all  his  notes  in  the  edition  he  gave  of  that 
writer.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1561,  and  Thuanus, 
who  wrote  his  eloge,  fays,  that  the  learned  world  was 
greatly  obliged  to  hiui,  yet  had  been  flill  more  fo,  if, 
indeadof  fiipprelfing  the  then  unknown  fables  of  Phse- 
drus,  for  fear  of  lellening  the  value  of  his  own  Latin 
fables,  written  in  imitation  of  iEfop,  he  had  been  con- 
tent with  imitating  them.  M.  Perauli,  however,  who 
tranflated  Faernus's  fables  into  French,  has  defended 
him  from  this  imputation,  by  affirming  that  the  firll 
MS.  of  Phxdnis's  fables,  found  in  the  dull  of  an  old 


library,  was  not  difcovcred  till  about  30   years  aftei' 
Faernus's  death. 

FAGARA,  Iron-wood  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45d  oi- 
&t:x,Dn7noft,  The  calyx  is  quadrifid,  the  corolla  tetra- 
pctalous,  and  the  caplule  bivalved  and  monofpermous. 
There  are  five  fpccies,  ail  natives  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America,  rifing  v.'itii  woody  (terns  more  than  20  feet 
high.  They  arc  propagated  by  feeds  ;  but  in  Great 
Britain  mult  be  kept  continually  in  a  flove. 

I'AGE  (Raimond  de  la),  an  excellent  dellgner  and 
engraver,  liiglily  eflccmtu  by  Carlo  Maiatti,  was  born 
at  Touloufe  in  1648.  He  applied  hinifelf  to  dcfign- 
ing,  throi.gh  inclination,  in  fpite  of  his  parents;  and 
had  no  maltcr  nor  any  afliftance  :  but  his  fuperior  ta- 
lents fupplicd  the  want  of  them,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  belt  deligners  in  Europe  ;  but  his  perioniiances 
on  licentious  fubjefts  are  the  mo/l  elleemed.  It  is  re- 
ported of  this  artift,  that  he  never  made  uleof  money, 
but  contracted  debts  ;  and  when  the  accounts  were 
brought  him,  he  drew  upon  the  back  of  the  bills,  and 
bid  the  owners  fell  the  drawings  toconnoilfeurs  for  the 
amount,  by  which  they  were  generally  great  gainers. 
Several  of  thofe  drawings  are  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  He  led  a  loofe,  depraved  life  ;  which  his  re- 
peated debaucheries  put  an  end  to  at  the  age  of  42. 

FAENSA,  acity  and  bilhop's  fee  of  Italy,  fituated 
in  the  pope's  territories,  about  30  miles  eaft  of  Bologna: 
E,  Long.  12.  38.  and  N.  Lat.  44.   30. 

FAGGOT,  in  times  of  popery  in  Britain,  was  a  badge 
worn  on  the  lleeve  of  the  upper  garment  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  had  recanted  or  abjured  what  was  then  termed 
herefy  ;  being  put  on  after  the  perfon  had  carried  a  fag- 
got, by  way  of  penance,  to  fome  appointed  place  of 
folemnity.  The  leaving  ofl  the  wear  of  this  badge  was 
fometimes  interpreted  a  lign  of  apollacy. 

Faggots,  among  military  men,  perfons  hired  by 
officers,  whofe  companies  are  not  full,  to  mu/ler  and 
hide  the  deficiences  of  the  company  ;  by  which  means 
they  cheat  the  king  of  fo  much  money. 

FAGIUS  (Paul),  alias  Buchlin,  a  learned  Prote- 
flant  miniller,  born  at  Rheinzabem  in  Germany  in 
1504.  He  was  a  fchoolmafler  at  Ifna  ;  but  afterwards 
became  a  zealous  preacher,  and  wrote  many  books. 
The  perfecution  in  Germany  menacing  danger  to  all 
who  did  not  profefs  the  Roiniih  doftrines,  he  and  Bu- 
cer  came  over  to  England  in  i  J49,  at  the  invitation  of 
archbilhop  Cranmer,  toperfecl  a  new  tranllationof  the 
fcriptures.  Fagius  took  the  old  Teflament,  and  Bu- 
certhe  New,  for  their  refpedlive  parts  ;  but  the  defign 
was  at  that  time  fruftrated  by  the  fudden  deaths  of 
both.  Fagius  died  in  1550,  and  Bucer  did  not  live 
above  a  year  after.  Their  bodies  were  dug  up  and 
buried  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary. 

FAGONTA,  in  botany:  A  genus  ofthemonogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  tlie  decandria  clafs  of  plants  t 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  14th  or- 
der, Cni'tnales.  The  calyx  is pentaphyllous  ;  the  pe- 
tals are  five  and  heart-lhaped  ;  the  capfule  is  quin- 
qnelocular,  ten-valved,  with  the  cells  monofpermous. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  natives  of  Spain,  Crete,  and 
Arabia. 

FAGOPYRUM,  or  Buck-wheat.  See  Poly- 
gonum. 
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FAGUS,  the  beech-tree:  A  genus  of  ihepoly- 
'  andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  5oih  or- 
der, Amentacca:.  The  male  calyx  is  quinquefid  and  cam- 
panulatedi  there  is  no  corolla  ;  thcftaroinaare  12:  The 
female  calyx  is  quinquedeniated;  there  is  no  corolla; 
thereare  thrceltyles;  the  capCule  (formerly  the  calyx)  is 
muricated  andquadrivalved  ;  the  feeds,  two  in  number. 
There  are  three  fpccics.  i.  The  fylvaticiis,  or  beech- 
tree,  rifes  60  or  70  feet  high,  and  has  a  proportion- 
able thicknefs,  branching  upward  into  a  fine  regular 
head,  garniflied  with  oval  ferrated  leaves,  with  flowers 
in  globidar  catkins,  fucceeded  by  angular  fruit  called 
maft.  2.  The  caftanea,  or  chefnut-tree,  hath  a  large 
upright  trunk  growing  40  or  50  feet  high,  branching 
regularly  round  into  a  fine  fprcading  head,  garniflied 
with  large  fijear-fliaped  acutely  ferraied  leaves  naked 
on  the  under  fide,  having  flowers  in  long  aracntums, 
fucceeded  by  round  prickly  fruit,  containing  two  or 
more  nuis.  3.  The  pumila,  dwarf  chelnut-tree,  or 
chinkapin,  rifes  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  a  branch- 
ing flirubby  flem,  and  oval  fpear-lliaped  and  acutely 
ferraied  leaves,  hoary  on  the  under  fide. 

Culture.  The  firff  is  very  eafily  raifcd  from  the  mart 
or  feed.  "  For  woods  (fays  Evelyn),  the  beech  mufl  be 
governed  as  the  oak  : — la  nurferies,  as  the  alh  ;  fow- 
ing  the  niafls  in  autumn,  or  later,  even  after  January, 
or  rather  nearer  the  fpring,  to  preferve  them  from  ver- 
min, which  are  very  great  devourers  of  them.  But 
they  are  likewife  to  be  planted  of  yoaug  feedlings  to 
be  drawn  out  of  the  places  where  the  fruitful  trees 
abound."  Millar  fays,  the  fcafon  for  lowing  ihe  mails 
"  is  any  time  from  Oftober  to  February,  only  obferving 
to  fecure  the  feeds  from  vermin  wbeu  early  (owed, 
which,  if  carefully  done,  the  fooner  they  are  fown  the 
better,  after  they  are  fully  ripe."  Hanbury  orders  a 
fufhcient  quantity  of  mails  to  be  gathered  about  the 
middle  of  September,  when  they  begin  to  fall :  tliefe 
arc  to  be  "fpread  upon  a  mat  in  an  airy  place  fix  days 
to  dry  ;  and  after  that  you  may  cither  proceed  to  fow 
them  immediately,  or  you  may  put  them  up  in  bags  in 
order  to  fow  them  nearer  the  fpring  ;  which  method  I 
Vifould  raiher  advife,  as  they  will  keep  very  well,  and 
there  will  be  lefs  danger  of  having  them  deflroyed 
by  mice  or  other  vermin,  by  which  kinds  of  animals 
they  are  greatly  relifhcd."  They  mull  be  fown  in 
beds  properly  prepared  about  an  i;ich  deep.  In  the 
finl  fpring  many  of  the  young  plants  will  appear, 
whilfl  others  will  not  come  up  till  the  ipring  follow- 
ing. Having  flood  two  years  in  the  feminary,  they 
ihould  be  removed  to  ihe  nurfcry,  where  ihcy  may  re- 
main till  wanted. 

The  propagation  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  alfo  chiefly 
from  feeds.  Evelyn  fays,  "  Let  the  nuts  be  tirfl  fprcad 
to  fweat,  then  cover  them  in  fand  ;  a  month  being 
pafl,  plunge  them  in  water,  and  rejeft  the  fwimmcrs; 
being  dried  for  30  days  more,  fand  them  again,  and  to 
the  water-ordeal  as  before.  Being  thus  treated  until 
the  beginning  of  fpring  or  in  November,  fct  them  as- 
you  would  do  beans  ;  and,  as  fome  praiit'fe  it,  drench- 
ed for  a  night  or  mare  in  new  milk  ;  but  with  half 
this  preparation  they  need  only  to  be  put  into  the 
holes  with  the  point  upmolf,  as  you  plant  tulips.  If 
you  defign  to  fct  them  in  winterer  autumn,  I  counfel 
yea  to  iraer  them  in  their  hulks,  wliich  being  every 


way  armed,  are  a  good  proteftion  againft  the  moufe, 
and  a  providential  integument." — *'  Being  come  up,  ' 
they  thrive  beil  unremovcd,  making  a  great  flanj  for 
at  leafl  two  years  upon  e\try  tranfplanting;  yet  if 
needs  you  mull  alter  their  Aation,  let  it  be  done  a- 
bout  November."  Millar  cautions  us  againft  pur- 
chafing  foreign  nuts  that  have  been  kiln-dried,  which 
(he  fays)  is  generally  done  to  prevent  their  fprout- 
iiig  in  their  palfage  ;  therefore  he  adds,  "  If  they 
cannot  be  procured  frelli  from  the  tree,  it  will  be 
much  better  to  ufe  thofc  of  the  growth  of  England, 
which  are  full  as  good  to  fow  for  timber  or  beau- 
ty as  any  of  the  foreign  nuts,  though  iheir  fruit  is 
much  fmaller."  He  alfo  recommends  prefcrving  them 
in  fand,  and  proving  ihem  in  water.  In  fciiing  tlicle 
feeds  or  nuts  (he  fays)  "  the  bell  way  is  to  make  a 
drill  with  a  hoe  (as  is  cominonly  practiled  fur  kidney, 
beans)  about  four  inches  deep,  in  which  you  lliould 
place  the  nuts  at  about  four  inches  dillance,  with 
their  eye  uppermoll ;  then  draw  the  earth  over  them 
with  a  rake,  and  make  a  fecond  drill  at  about  a  foot 
diflance  from  the  former,  proceeding  as  before,  al- 
lowing  three  or  four  rows  in  each  bed. — In  April 
(he  docs  not  mention  the  time  of  fowing)  thefe  nuts 
will  appear  above  ground  ;  you  mud  therefore  obferve 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  efpccially  when  your.g  : 
in  thcie  beds  they  may  remain  for  two  years,  when 
)ou  (hould  remove  them  into  a  nurlery  at  a  wider  dil- 
tance.  The  bcft  time  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees  is 
either  in  OiSlober  or  the  latter  end  of  February,  but 
Oflober  is  the  beft  feafon  :  the  diflance  thefe  Ihould 
have  in  the  nurfery  is  three  feet  row  from  row,  and 
one  foot  in  the  rows.  If  thefe  trees  have  a  downright 
tap-root,  it  fhould  be  cut  off,  cfpecially  if  they  arc  in- 
tended to  be  removed  again  :  this  will  occalion  their 
putting  out  lateral  Ihoots,  and  render  them  lefs  fubjefl: 
to  mifcarry  when  they  are  removed  for  good.  The 
time  generally  allowed  them  in  the  nurfery  is  three  or 
four  years,  according  10  their  growth  ;  but  the  younger 
they  arc  tranfplanted,  the  better  they  will  fucceed. 
loung  trees  of  this  fort  are  very  apt  to  have  crooked 
llcms ;  but  when  they  are  tranfplanted  out  and  have 
room  10  grow  as  they  incrcafc  in  bulk  ihey  will  grow 
more  upright,  and  their  flems  will  become  flraight,  as 
I  have  frequently  ubferved  where  there  have  been  great 
plantations." — Haubury  follows  Millar  almofi  literally ; 
except  that  he  mentions  February  as  the  lime  of  fow- 
ing ;  and  recommends  thcJi  ihe  young  plants,  a  year 
after  they  have  been  planted  in  ihe  nurfery,  be  cut 
down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  ground  ;  which  (he  fays) 
"  will  cajfe  them  to  flioor  vigoroully  with  one  flrong 
"  and  flraight  Hem."  There  is  one  material  objeftion 
againft  fowing  ehefnuts  in  drills,  which  arc  well  known 
to  ferve  as  guides  or  couduftors  10  the  ficld-moufe, 
who  will  run  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  drill 
without  letting  a  fingle  njt  efcape  her  :  we  mther  re- 
commend fettiiig  them  wi,th  a  dibble,  either  promifcu- 
oufly  or  a  quincunx,  at  sbout  fix  inches  diflance. 
Evcly-n  fays,  that  coppices  of  chtfnuis  may  be  thick- 
ened by  layering  the  tender  young  flioots ;  but  adds, 
that  '•  fuch  as  fpring  from  the  nuts  and  marrons  are 
bed  of  all."  There  is  a  flriped-leaved  variegation  which 
is  continued  by  budding;  and  the  French  arc  faid  to 
graft  ehefnuts  for  iheir  fruit ;  but  Millar  fays,  fuch 
giaftcd  tree  are  unfit  for  tiuibcr.     The  ch^finuswiil 
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Fagijs.     thrive  upon  alinofl  any  foil  which  lies  oat  of  the  \va- 

^ ■■' '  ter's  way  ;   but  ilifafictts  wtt  moory  land. 

The  iiicihoJ  of  j3i-opagating  the  dwaif  chcfniu  is 
fro.iu  feeds,  which  we  receive  from  America.  Thcfe 
Iho^jldtie  p.ijitcd  in  drills,  as  (oon  as  ihcy  arrive,  in  a 
nioiIUlli  bed  of  ricli  garden-mould.  It  the  I'ecds  arc 
.good,  ihcy  will  come  up  preuy  foon  in  the  fpring. 
Aficr  they  appear,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  except 
keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  watering  ihciu 
in  dry  weather.  Tliey  may  Hand  in  the  feed-bed  two 
years,  and  be  afterwards  planied  in  the  nurfery-grounJ, 
at  a  foot  afundcr  and  two  feet  diilance  in  the  rows; 
and  here  when  they  are  got  ftrong  plants,  they  will 
be  fit  for  any  piirpofc. 

hrcpcrtiss  aii.i  Uj'cs.  In  flatelincfs  and  grandeur  of 
ouiliue,  the  beech  vies  with  the  oak.  Us  foliage  is  pe- 
culiarly foft  and  pleafiBg  ts  the  eye  ;  its  branches 
are  numerous  and  fprcadiug  ;  and  its  (km  waxes  to  a 
great  lize.  The  bark  of  the  beech  is  remarkably 
fmooih,  and  of  a  lilvcry  call ;  this,  added  to  the 
a  fpleudor  and  fnioothnefs  of  its  foliage,  gives  a  flriking 
ncatncfs  and  delicacy  to  its  general  appearance.  The 
beech,  therefore,  Handing  fnigly,  and  iutfcred  lo  form 
its  own  natural  head,  is  highly  ornamental  ;  and  its 
leaves  varyJiig  tlicir  hue  as  the  aututnn  approaches,  ren- 
ders it  in  this  point  of  view  Hill  more  defirable.  In 
point  of  aftual  ufe  the  beech  follows  next  to  the  oak 
and  the  a(h  :  it  is  alinofb  as  necelfary  to  the  cabinet- 
makers and  turners  (efpccially  about  the  metropolis), 
as  the  oak  is  to  the  Ihip-builder,  or  the  alh  to  the 
plougli  and  cart-wright.  Evelyn  neverthclcfs  con- 
demns it  in  pointed  and  general  terms ;  becaufe  "  where 
it  lies  dry,  or  wet  and  dry,  it  is  exceedingly  obnoxious 
ro  the  worm."  He  adds,  however,  "  but  being  put  ten 
days  in  water,  it  will  exceedingly  refill  the  worm." 
The  natural  foil  and  fituation  of  the  beech  is  upon  dry, 
chalky,  or  limellone  heights  :  It  grows  to  a  great  fizc 
upon  the  hills  of  Surry  and  Kent ;  as  alfoupon  the  decli- 
vities of  theCotfwold  and  Stroudwaterliills  of  Glouccf- 
terlhire,  and  fiourifliesexccedingly  upon  thebleak  banks 
of  the  Wye,  in  Hereford  and  Moninouthfliires, England  ; 
where  it  is  much  ufed  in  making  charcoal.  In  fituations 
like  thofe,  and  where  it  is  not  already  prevalent,  the 
beech,  whether  as  a  timber-tree  or  as  an  underwood, 
is  an  objeft  worthy  the  planter's  attention. 

The  mail,  or  feeds,  yield  a  good  oil  for  lamps  ; 
and  are  a  very  agreeable  food  to  fquirrels,  mice,  and 
fvvine.  The  fat  of  fwine  fed  with  them,  however, 
is  foft,  and  boils  away  unlcfs  hardened  by  fome  other 
food.  The  leaves  gathered  in  autumn,  before  they 
are  much  injured  by  the  frofts,  make  muck  better 
niatralTes  than  Hraw  or  chaff";  and  lafl  for  feven  or 
eight  years.  The  nuts,  when  eaten  by  the  human 
fpecies,  occafion  giddinefs  and  headach  ;  but  when 
well  dried  and  powdered,  they  make  wholefome 
bread.  They  are  fometimes  roafted  and  fubflitntcd 
for  coffee.  The  poor  people  in  Silefia  ufc  the  cx- 
prelTed  oil  inflead  of  butter. 

The  Che/nut  frtv  fometimes  grows  to  animmenfe  fize. 

The  largefl  in  the  known  world  are  thofe  which  grow 

•Sce£/M,  upsn   Mount   vEtna  in   Sicily*.      At  Tortworth   in 

n°  i8.  and  Gloucellerlliire,  is  a  chefnut  tree  52  feet  round.     It  is 

^j^  proved  to  have  flood  there  ever  fince  the  year  1150, 

and  was  then  fo  remarkable  that  it  was  called  At. great 

chefnut  ofToitworfb.   It  fixes  the  boundary  of  the  ma- 


nor, and  is  probably  near  1000  years  old.  As  an  orna- 
mental, the  chefudt,  though  unequal  to  the  oak,  the 
beech,  and  the  elculus,  has  a  degree  of  greatnefs  be-  ^ 
longing  to  it  which  recommends  it  firongly  to  the  gar- 
dener's attention.  Its  ufcs  have  been  highly  extolled ; 
and  it  may  dcferve  a  conliderable  fliare  of  the  praife 
which  has  been  given  it.  As  a  fubfiiiute  for  the  oak 
it  is  preferable  to  the  elm  :  Fur  door-jambs,  window- 
frames,  and  fome  other  purpofes  of  the  houl'c-carpen- 
tcr,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  oak  itfelf;  bi:t  ic  is  very  apt 
to  be  Ihakey,  and  there  is  a  deceitful  britticiiels  in  it 
which  renders  it  unlafe  to  be  ufed  as  beams,  or  in  any 
otlier  fituation  where  an  uncertain  load  is  required  to 
be  borne.  It  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  excellent  for 
liquor  calks;  as  not  being  liable  to  fhrink,  nor  to 
change  the  colour  of  the  liquor  it  contains  :  it  is  alfo 
firongly  recommended  as  an  undeiwood  for  hop-poles, 
flakes,  &c.  Its  fruit  too  is  valuable,  not  only  for 
fwine  and  deer,  but  as  a  human  food  :  Bread  is  faid  to 
have  been  made  of  it.  Upon  the  whole,  tlic  chefnut, 
whether  in  the  light  of  ornament  or  life,  is  undoubt- 
edly an  objeft  of  the  planter's  notice. 

FAINT-ACTION,  inlaw,  a  feigned  a&ion,  or  fnch 
as,  although  the  words  of  the  writ  are  true,  yet,  for 
certain  caufcs,  the  plaintiff  has  no  title  to  recover 
thereby. 

FAiNT-Pleacl.T,  in  law,  a  covinous,  falfe,  or  collu- 
fory  maxner  of  pleading,  to  the  dcceitof  a  third  perfon. 

FAINTING.     See  LiroTHVMiA, 

FAINTS,  in  the  dilliilery,  the  weak  fpirituous  li- 
quor that  runs  from  the  Itill  in  rectifying  the  low  wines 
after  the  proof-fpirit  is  tak^n  oft. 

Faints,  is  alfo  the  lafl  running  of  all  fpirits  diflil- 
led  by  the  alembic.  The  clearing  the  worm  of  thefe 
is  foelFcntial  a  point  in  order  to  the  obtaining  a  purcfpi- 
rit  by  the  fubfequent  diflillation,  that  all  others  are 
fniitlefs  without  it. 

FAIR,  a  greater  kind  of  market,  granted  to  a  town, 
by  privilege,  for  the  more  fpeedy  and  commodious  pro- 
viding of  fuch  things  as  the  place  ftands  in  need  of. 

The  word  fair  is  formed  from  the  French  Joire, 
which  fignifies  the  fame  thing;  ind  foire  is  by  fome 
derived  from  the  Latin/or«OT,  "market;"  by  others 
from  the  hsiin  ferine,  becaufe  anciently  fairs  were  al- 
ways held  in  the  places  where  the  wakes  or  feafls  of 
the  dedications  of  churches,  called  y^r/.r,  were  held. 
See  Feri«. 

It  is  incident  to  a  fair,  that  perfons  fhall  be  free  from 
being  arrefled  in  it  for  any  other  debt  or  contradl  than 
what  was  contradled  in  the  fame;  or,  at  leaft,  promifed 
to  be  paid  there.  Thefe  fairs  are  generally  kept  once 
or  twice  a  year  ;  and,  by  flatute,  they  fhall  not  be 
held  longer  than  they  ought,  by  the  lords  thereof,  on 
pain  of  their  being  fcizcd  into  the  king's  hands,  &c. 
Alfo  proclamation  is  to  be  made,  how  long  they  are 
to  continue;  and  no  perfon  fliall  fell  any  goods  after 
the  lime  of  the  fair  is  ended,  on  forfeiture  of  double 
the  value,  one  fourth  to  the  profecntor  and  the  reft  to 
the  king.  There  is  atoll  ufually  paid  in  fairs  on  the 
fale  of  things,  and  for  ftallage,  picage,  &c. 

Fairs  abroad  are  either  free,  or  charged  with  toll 
and  impofl.  The  privileges  of  free  fairs  conllfl  chief- 
ly, firil,  in  that  all  traders,  &c.  whether  natives 
or  foreigners,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom,  and 
are  under  the  royal  protcftion,  exempt  from  duties,  im- 

politions. 
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r»ir.  pofitions,  tolls,  &c.  Secondly,  that  merchants,  in  go- 
*~^'~~'ing  or  returning,  cannot  be  mole  (ted  or  arrefled,  or 
their  goods  flopped.  Tliey  are  ellabliflied  by  letters- 
patent  from  the  prince.  Fairs,  particularly  free  fairs, 
make  a  very  confiderable  article  in  the  commerce  of 
Europe,  efpecially  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in- 
land parts  of  Germany,  &c. 

The   mod   celebrated  fairs   in   Europe   are  ihofe, 
I.  Of  Francfort,  held  twice  a-year,  in   fpring  and 
autumn  :    the   fird  commencing  the   Sunday   before 
Palm-Siinday,  and  the  other  011  the   Sunday   before 
the  eighth  of  September.     Each  lafls  14  days,  or  two 
weeks  ;   the  firft  of  which  is  called  the  -wsek  of  accep- 
tance, inA  ihckconA  iht  week  of  payment.     They  are 
famous  for  the  fale  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  ;    but 
particularly  for  the  immenfe  quantity  nf  curious  books 
no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  and  whence  the  bookfcUcrs 
thronjThout  all  Europe  ufed  to  furnifh  themfelves.    Be- 
fore each  fair,  there  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  books  to 
be  fold  thereat,  printed  and  difperfed,  to  call  together 
purchafers  :  though  the  learned  complain  of  divers  un- 
fair praiflices  therein  ;    as  fictitious  titles,  names  of 
books  purely  imaginary,  &c.  befidc  great  faults  in  the 
names  of  the  authors,  and  the  titles  of  the  real  books. 
— 2.  The  fairs   of  Leipfic,  which  are  held  thrice  a- 
year:  one  beginning  on  the  fird  of  January  ;  another 
three  weeks  after  Eafter  ;  and  a  third  after  Michael- 
mas.    They  hold  12  days  a-piece  ;  and   are  at  lead 
as  confiderable  as  thofe  of  Francfort.     3.  The  fairs 
of  Novi,  a  little  city  in  the  Milanefe,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  republic  of  Genoa.     There  are  four  in 
the  year,  commencing  on  the  fecond  of  February,  the 
fecond  of  May,  the   fird  of  Augud,    and  fecond  of 
September.      Though  the    commodities  bought  and 
fold  here  be  very  confiderable  ;  yet,  what  chiefly  con- 
tributes to  render  them  fo  famous,  is  the  vad  con- 
Cdurfe  of  the  mod  confiderable  merchants  and  nego- 
ciants  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  for  the  tranfadt- 
ing  of  affairs  and  fettling  accounts.     4.  The  fairs  of 
Riga,  whereof  there  are  two  in  the  year  ;  one  in  May, 
and  the  other  in  September.     They  are  nmch    fre- 
quented by  the  Englilh,  Dutch,  and  French  fhips,  as 
alfo  from  all  parts  of  the  Baltic.     The  bed  time  for 
the  fale  of  goods  at  Riga  is  during  the  fairs.     Since 
the  building  of  the  famous  city  of  Peterfburg,  thefe 
fairs  have  fufTered  foinc  diminution.     5.  Fairof  Arch- 
angel, during  which  all  the  trade  foreigners  have  with 
that  city  is  managed.     It  holds  a  month,  or  fix  weeks 
at  moft,    commencing  from   the    middle  of  Auguft. 
The  Mufcovite  merchants  attend  here  from  all  parts 
of  that  vad  empire;  and  the  Englifli,  Dutch,  French, 
Sewdilh,  Danilh,   and  other  fliips  in  the  port  of  that 
city,  on  this  occafion,  ordinarily  amonnt  to  t;oo.     But 
this  is  no  free  fair  as  the  red  are  :  The  duties  of  ex- 
portation and  importation  are  very  dridlly  paid,  and 
on  a  very  high  footing.     6.  The  fair  of  St.  Germain, 
one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  commencing  on  the  third 
of  February,  and  holding  till  Eader  ;   though  it  is  on- 
ly free  for  the  fird  i  J  days.     7.  The  fairs  of  Lyons, 
which  Monf.   du   Chefne,  in  his  antiquity   of  cities, 
would  infinuate,  from  a  palTage  in  Strabo,  were  eda- 
blifhed  by  the  Romans  ;   though  it  is  certain,  the  fairs, 
as  they  now  dand,  are  of  a  much  later  date.     There 
are  three  in  the  year,  each  lading  20  days,  and  free 
forever.     They  begin  on  Eader  Monday,  the  26tli 
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of  July,  and  the  fir/t  of  December.  8.  Fairof  Gui- 
bray,  a  fuburb  of  the  city  of  Falaife,  iii  the  Lower  ' 
Normandy.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  edahliflicd  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  confiJcraiion  of  his  being 
born  at  Falaife.  It  commences  on  the  i6lh  of  Auguft; 
and  holds  15  days  free  by  charter,  and  longer  by 
cudom.  9.  Fair  of  Bsaucaire,  held  partly  in  a  city 
of  that  name,  in  Languedoc,  and  partly  in  the  open 
country,  under  tents,  &c.  It  commences  on  the  22d 
of  July,  and  only  holds  for  three  days  :  yet  it  is  the 
greated  and  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  fairs  in  that  part 
of  Europe,  both  for  the  concourfe  of  drangers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  the  traffic  of  all  kind  of 
goods  :  the  money  returned  in  thefe  three  days  amount- 
ing fometimes  to  above  fix  millions  of  livres. 

The  fairs  of  Porto-bello,  Vera  Crux,  and  the  Ha- 
vanna,  are  the  mod  confiderable  of  all  thofe  in  Ame- 
rica. The  two  fird  lad  as  long  as  the  flota  and  gal- 
leons continue  in  thofe  parts  ;  and  the  lud  is  opened 
as  foon  as  the  flota  or  galleons  arrive  tliere  upon  their 
return  for  Spain;  this  being  the  place  where  the  two 
fleets  join.     See  Flota,  and  Galleons. 

The  principal  Britifh  fairs  are,  i.  Sturbridge-fair, 
near  Cambridge,  by  far  the  greated  in  Britain,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world.  2.  Bridol  has  two  fairs,  very 
near  as  great  as  that  of  Sturbridge.  3.  Exeter. 
4.  Wed-Chefter.  j.  Edinburgh.  6.  Wheyhill  ;  and, 
7.  Burford-fair  ;  both  for  flieep.  8.  Pancras  fair, 
in  Staffordlhirc,  for  faddle-horfes.  9.  Bartholemew 
fair,  at  London,  for  lean  and  Welch  black  cattle. 
10.  St.  Faith's,  in  Norfolk,  for  Scotch  runts,  ir. 
Yarmouth  fifhing-fairfor  herrings,  the  only  fifliing  fair 
in  Great-Britain.  12.  Ipfwich  butter- fair.  13.  Wood- 
borough-hill,  in  Dorfctlhire,  for  wcd-country  mauu- 
faflurcs,  as  kerfcys,  druggits,  &c.  14.  Twochcefe 
fairs  at  Chipping  Norton  :  with  innumerable  other  fairs, 
bcfides  weekly  markets,  for  all  forts  of  goods,  as  well 
their  own  as  of  foreign  growtli. 

Fair,  in  fea  language,  is  ufed  fur  the  difpofition 
of  the  wind,  when  it  is  favourable  to  a  Ihip's  courfc, 
in  oppofitiou  to  that  which  is  contrary  or  foul.  The 
term  fair  is  more  comprehenfive  than  l^>ge,  and  in- 
cludes about  16  or  18  points  of  the  conipafs;  whereas 
large  is  confined  to  the  beam  or  quarter,  that  is,  to  a 
wind  which  crofTes  the  keel  at  right  angles,  or  oblique- 
ly from  the  dern,  but  never  to  one  rig,ht  a-fi.ern. 

Fair  (IHe),  a  fmall  ifiand  lying  between  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  10  or  12  leagues  E.  N.  E.  from  the  for- 
mer ;  and  feven,  eight,  or  10  leagues,  S.  W.  from  the 
latter.  It  is  three  miles  long,  and  fcarce  half  a  mile 
broad,  very  craggy,  with  three  high  rocks  which  are 
vifible  both  from  Orkney  and  Shetland.  There  is  in 
this  ifiand  a  fmall  quantity  of  arable  land,  which  is  very 
fruitful  and  well  mannred  ;  and  there  might  be  confi- 
derably  more,  bat  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  refcrve 
it  for  peat  and  padurage.  They  have  for  the  fize  of 
the  ifiand  a  great  many  fheep,  and  thofe  very  good  and 
fat  :  but  they  have  no  kind  of  moor-fowl  or  other 
game  ;  but  there  is  great  plenty  of  fea  and  water  fowl, 
and  all  kinds  of  fifli  upon  their  coafis.  There  is  in  ef. 
fedt  no  port,  though  they  have  two  that  are  nominally 
fo  :  one  at  the  fouth  end,  which  is  full  of  rocks,  where 
only  fmall  boats  can  lie,  and  that  but  indifti:rently  ; 
the  other  at  the  north-cad  end,  larger  and  fafer  in 
fummer,  fo  that  it  ferves  commodioully  eiiough  far 
M  their 
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Fair,      ihcir  filhery.     The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,   when 
Fairfax,    commander  of  ihe  famous   Spanifli  armada  in  1588, 

'^ — '^ '  was  wrecked  on  the  caft  coafl  of  this  illand.  Tlie  Ihip 

broke  10  pieces,  imt  the  diikc  and  200  men  made  their 
efcape.  They  lived  there  fo  long,  that  both  they  and 
jhe  inhabitants  were  alnioil  famiihcd.  At  length  the 
duke  and  the  poor  ren:ains  of  his  people  were  carried 
over  to  the  main  land  of  Shetland,  and  then  to  Dun- 
kirk, by  one  Andrew  Humphry,  for  which  fervice 
Andrew  was  rewarded  with  3000  merks.  This  ifland 
proJiiced  to  its  former  proprietor  between  50  1.  and 
60  1.  Sterling.  It  was  fold  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th 
of  June  1766,  for  about  850  1.  to  James  Stewart  of 
15urgh,   Efq. 

F.iiK-Curve,  is  a  winding  line,  nfed  in  delineating 
(hips,  whofe  Ihape  is  varied,  according  to  the  part  of 
the  lliip  v;hich  it  is  intended  to  defcribc. 

FAiR-JVay,  in  fea  language,  the  path  or  channel  of 
a  narrow  bay,  river,  or  haven,  in  which  fliips  ufually 
advance  in  their  pallage  up  and  down;  fo  that  if  any 
vefl'els  arc  anchored  therein,  they  arc  faid  to  lie  in  the 
fair- way. 

FAIRFAX  (Edward,)  natural  fon  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  was  an  Englifli  poet  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He  wrote  fcveral  poetical 
pieces,  and  was  an  accomplilhcd  genius.  Dryden  in- 
troduces Fairfax  with  Spencer,  as  the  leading  writers 
of  the  times  ;  and  even  fcems  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  former  in  the  way  of  harmony,  when  he  obferves 
tliat  Waller  owned  himfelf  indebted  for  the  harmony 
ef  his  numbers  to  Fairfax's  Godfrey  oj  Boiihigne.  He 
died  about  the  year  i6;!2,  at  his  own  houfe  called  Ninu- 
hnll,  in  the  parifti  of  Fuyfton,  betvifeen  Denton  and 
Knarefborough,  and  lies  under  a  marble  flone. 

Fairfax  (Sir  Thomas),  general  of  the  parliamen- 
tary forces  againfl.  Charles  I.  in  1644.  See  [Hiflory 
•jj)  Britain,  n"  127.  eife,j.  He  refigncd  in  1650; 
after  which  he  lived  privately,  till  he  was  invited  by 
general  Monk  to  afliil  him  againft  Lambert's  army. 
He  cheerfuljy  embraced  the  occafion  ;  and,  on  the 
third  of  December  1659,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  gentlemen  of  Yorkiliire  ;  when,  upon  the 
reputation  of  his  name,  a  body  of  12,000  men  for- 
fook  Lambert  and  joined  him.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
to  attend  king  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  to  defirc 
him  fpeedily  to  return  to  England  ;  and  having  rea- 
dily affifled  in  his  refloration,  returned  again  to  his 
feat  in  the  country  ;  where  he  lived  in  a  private  man- 
ner till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1671,  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age. — He  wrote,  fays  Mr.  Walpole, 
memorials  of  Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  printed  in  1699; 
and  was  not  only  an  hillorian,  but  a  poet.  In  Mr. 
Thorefby's  mufcum  were  prcfcrvcd  in  mumfcript  the 
following  pieces  :  The  Pfalms  of  David,  the  Can. 
ticks,  the  Songs  of  Mofes,  and  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, verfified  ;  a  poem  on  Solitude  ;  Notes  of  Ser- 
mons, by  his  lordfliip,  by  his  lady  daughter  of  Ho- 
race lord  Vere,  and  by  their  daugliter  Mary  the  wife 
of  George  the  fecond  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  aTrea- 
tife  on  the  Shorincls  of  Life.  But  of  all  lord  Fairfax's 
works,  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  the  moft  remarkable  were 
the  vcrfes  he  wrote  on  the  horfe  on  which  Charles  II. 
rode  to  his  coronation,  and  which  had  been  bred  and 
rrefentcd  to  the  king  by  his  lordfhip.     How  rauft  that 


merry  monarch,  unapt  to  keep  his  countenance  on  Fsirford, 
more  fcrioas  occafions,  have  fmiled  at  iliis  aukward     Tairy. 
homage  from  the  old  vii:lorious  hero  of  republicanifm  '       •'—' 
and  the  covenant  !  He  gave  a  colkiJUon  of  mauufcripts 
to  the  Bodleian  library. 

FAIRFORD,  a  town  in  Glouceflerfliire,  with  a 
market  on  Thurfdays.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  church, 
which  has  curious  painted  glals-windows.  They  are 
faid  to  have  been  taken  in  a  fliip  by  John  Tame, 
Efq;  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  who  built 
the  church  for  their  fake.  They  are  preferved  en- 
tire, and  the  figures  are  extremely  well  drawn  and 
coloured.  They  reprcfent  the  niofl  remarkable  hif- 
lorics  in  the  Old  nnd  New  Teftament.  They  are 
frequenily  vifited  by  travellers,  and  many  go  011  pur- 
pofe  to  view  them,  as  one  of  the  greatcft  curiofuies  ia 
England.  Ti;e  painter  was  Albert  Durer.  W.  Long. 
I,  46.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

FAIRY,  in  ancient  traditions  and  romances,  fig- 
nifies  a  fortof  deity,  or  imaginary  genius,  converfant 
on  the  earth,  and  diflinguiflicd  by  a  variety  of  /anial- 
tical  aftions  cither  good  or  bad. 

They  were  molt  ufually  imagined  to  be  women  of 
an  order  fupetior  to  human  nature,  yet  fubjeft  to 
wants,  paffions,  accidents,  and  even  death  ;  fprightly 
and  benevolent  while  young  and  handfome;  morofe, 
peevifli,  and  malignant,  if  ugly,  or  in  the  decline  of 
their  beauty ;  fond  of  appearing  in  white,  whence 
they  are  often  called  the  -jDnite  ladies. 

Concerning  thcfe  imaginary  beings,  no  lefs  a  perfon 
than  Jcrvaife  of  Tilleberry,  marlhall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Aries,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, writes  thus  in  a  work  infcribed  to  the  emperor 
Oiho  IV.  "  It  has  been  affcrted  by  ptrfons  of  un- 
exceptionable credit,  that  fairies  ufcd  to  choofe  ihem- 
felves  gallants  from  among  men,  and  rewarded  their 
attachment  with  an  atHuence  of  worldly  goods  ;  but 
if  they  married,  or  boalled  of  a  fairy's  favours,  they 
as  fcvcrely  fmarted  for  fuch  indifcretion."  The  like 
tales  Hill  go  current  in  Langueduc  ;  and,  tliroughout 
the  whole  province,  there  is  nor  a  village  without  fome 
ancient  feat  or  cavern  which  had  the  honour  of  being 
a  fairy's  refidence,  or  at  kaft  fome  fpring  where  a 
fairy  ufed  to  bathe.  This  idea  of  fairies  has  a  near 
affinity  with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  concern- 
ing the  nymphs  of  the  woods,  mountains,  and  fprings  ; 
and  an  ancient  fthohafl  on  Theocritus  fays,  "  The 
nymphs  are  demons  which  appear  on  the  mountains 
in  the  figure  of  women  :"  and  what  is  more  furpri- 
fiiig,  the  Arabs  and  other  orientals  have  ihc'n gi/sn  and 
ptr't,  of  whom  they  entertain  the  like  notions. 

But  fairies  have  been  likcwife  defcribcd  as  of  cither 
fex,  and  generally  as  of  minute  flaturt,  though  capable 
of  afluniiug  various  forn:s  and  dimenlions.  The  moll 
charming  reprefcntation  imaginable  of  thcfe  children 
of  romantic  fancy,  is  in  the  AUdftniiiner-night' s  Dnam 
of  Shakefpear  ;  in  referring  to  which,  we  will  no  doubt 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  recolleftion  of  almoll  eve- 
ry reader. 

Spenftr's  Fairy  Q_uecn  is  an  epic  poem,  under  the 
perfons  and  charaflers  of  fairies.  This  fort  of  poetry 
raifes  a  pkaflng  kind  of  horror  in  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er, and  amufes  his  imagination  with  the  flrangencfs 
and  novelty  of  the  pcrfoiis  who  are  rcprefcntcd  in  it ; 
but,  as  a  vehicle  of  inftruiftion,  the  judicioas  objefl  to 
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it,  as  not  having  probability  enough  to  make  any  mo- 
ral imprcilion. 

The  belief  of  fairies  ftill  fubfifts  in  many  parts  of 
Britain.     The 

"  Swart  fairy  of  the  mine," 
(of  German  extraction),  has  icarcc  yet  quitted  their  fub- 
terraneous  works  ,  (viJ.  next  article.)  Puck,  or  Ro- 
bin  Cood-Felicis),  ftiil  haunts  many  of  their  villages. 
And  in  the  highlands  ot  Scotlaiui,  new-born  children 
are  watched  till  the  chrilleningis  over,  left  they  Ihould 
be  flolen  or  changed  by  foii.e  of  thelc  fantailical 
cxiftcnces. 

Fairyoj  the Miiif ;  an  imaginary  being,  an  inhabitant 
of  mines.  The  Germans  believed  in  two  fpccies  ;  one 
fierce  and  malevolent  ;  theother  a  gentle  race,  appear- 
ing like  little  old  men  drelfcd  like  the  miners,  and  not 
much  above  two  feet  high.  Thefe  wander  about  the 
drifts  and  chambers  of  the  works  ;  fccni  perpetually 
employed,  yet  do  nothing  ;  fome  fccm  to  cut  the  ore, 
or  fling  what  is  cut  into  velfels,  or  turn  the  windlafs  ; 
but  never  do  any  harm  to  the  miners,  unlets  provoked  ; 
as  the  fenfible  Agricola,  in  this  point  credulous,  relates 
in  his  book  de  Ammautibm  Suliterrarcis. 

Fairy  Circle  or  Ring,  a  phenomenon  pretty  fre- 
quent in  the  fields,  &c.  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  be 
traced  by  the  fairies  in  their  dances.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  it ;  one  of  abou'  feven  yards  in  diameter,  con- 
taining a  round  bare  path,  a  foot  broad,  with  green 
grafs  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  other  is  of  ditierent 
bignefs,  encompjifed  with  a  circumference  of  grafs. 
Meflf.  Jcffop  and  Walker,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  afcribe  them  to  lightning  ;  which  is  thought  to 
be  confirmed  by  their  being  mofl  frequently  produc- 
ed after  florins  of  that  kind,  as  well  as  by  the  colour 
and  brittlencfs  of  the  grafs  roots  when  firlf  obfervtd. 
Lightning,  like  all  other  tires,  moves  round,  and 
burns  more  in  the  extremity  than  in  the  middle  :  the 
fecond  circle  arifes  from  the  firft,  the  grafs  burnt  up 
growing  very  plentifully  afterwards.  Others  maintain 
that  thefe  circles  are  made  by  ants,  which  are  fre- 
quently found  in  great  numbers  therein. — I\Ir.  Cavallo, 
who  hath  piiblilhed  an  efleemed  treatife  on  clcftricity, 
dobs  not  think  that  lightning  is  at  all  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  them  :  "  They  arc  not  (fays  he)  always 
of  a  circular  figure  ;  and,  as  I  am  infonneil,  they  fccm 
ro  be  rather  beds  of  niulhrooms  than  theeffeds  of 
lightning." 

FAITH,  in  philofophy  and  theology,  that  alTent 
which  we  give  to  a  propofition  advanced  by  another, 
the  truth  of  which  we  do  not  immediately  perceive  from 
our  own  reafon  or  expeiicnce  ;  or  it  is  a  judgment  or 
affent  of  the  mind,  ilie  motive  whereof  is  not  any  in- 
trinfic  evidence,  but  the  authority  or  If  llitnony  of  fomc 
other  who  reveals  or  relates  it.  Hence,  as  there  are 
two  kinds  of  authorities  and  teflimonies,  the  one  of 
God,  and  the  other  of  man,  faith  becomes  dilf  inguifhcd 
into  divine  and  hnman. 

Divine  Faith,  is  that  founded  on  the  authority  of 
God  ;  or  it  is  that  aflent  we  give  to  what  is  revealed 
by  God. 

Theobjeftsof  this  faith,  therefore,  are  matters  of 
revelation.     See  Fievelatioh  and  Religion. 

Human  Faith,  is  that  whereby  we  believe  what  is 
toid  us  by  men.  The  obje.l;  hereof  is  matter  of  hu- 
man teftimony  and  evidence.     See  METArnysics. 
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Faith,  in  practical  theology,  makes  the  firllof  the 
theological  virtues  or  graces. 

Faith  in  God,  in  this  fenfe,  denotes  fuch  a  convic- 
tion of  his  being,  perfeftions,  charafler,  and  govern- 
ment, as  produces  love,  trurt,  worfhip,  obedience,  and 
refignation. 

Faith  in  Chrift,  as  it  has  been  defined  by  fome,  is  a 
mere  affent  to  the  gofpel  as  true  ;  according  to  others, 
it  (ignifics  fuch  a  perfuaficn  that  he  is  the  MefTiah,  and 
fuch  a  defire  and  expethation  of  the  blcffings  which  he 
has  promifed  in  his  gofpel  to  his  iincere  difciples,  as 
engage  the  mind  to  f.x  its  dependence  upon  hnn,  and 
fubjeft  itfelf  to  him  in  all  the  ways  of  ho]y  obedience. 
Sec  Theology. 

Faith,  likcwife,  in  refpcft  ro  futurity,  i;  a  moral 
principle,  iinj-lyingfuch  a  conviftion  of  the  reality  and 
importance  of  a  fuiure  Hate,  as  is  fuflicicnt  to  regulate 
the  teinpcr  and  conducl. 

Faith,  or  Fidelity,  (Fides),  was  deified  by  the  an- 
cient Romans,  and  had  a  temple  in  the  Capitol  confe- 
crated  to  her  by  AttiliusCatalinus.  Her  pricfls  were 
white  veils  :  unbloody  facrifices  were  oflered  to  her, 
and  the  greateft  oaths  were  taken  in  her  name.  Ho- 
race clothes  her  in  white,  places  her  in  the  relinue  cf 
Fortune,  and  makes  her  tlie  llfler  of  Juflice,  Od.  24, 
3i.  1.  i.  Public  faith  is  reprefeiued  in  a  great  number 
of  medals  ;  fometimes  with  a  balket  of  fruit  in  one 
hand,  and  fome  ears  of  corn  in  the  other  ;  and  fome- 
tnnes  holding  a  turtle-dove.  But  tlie  mofl  ufual  fyni- 
bol  is  two  hands  joined  together.  The  infcriptions  arc 
generally,  Fidei  Au^i/jlij  Fides  Exercitiis,  or  Fides  TiU- 
titum,  &c. 

FAITHFUL,  an  appellation  aflumed  by  the  Maho- 
metans.    See  Mahometa [■.'S. 

FAITHORN  (William),  an  ingenious  Englifli  ar- 
lift,  a  native  of  London,  was  the  difcipie  of  Peak  the 
painter,  and  worked  with  him  three  or  four  years. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  Peak  efpoiifcd 
the  caufe  of  his  fovereign  ;  and  Faiihorn,  who  ac- 
companied his  mafler,  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  re- 
bels at  Baringhoufe,  from  whence  he  was  fent  10  Lon- 
don, and  confined  in  Aldcrfgatc.  In  this  uncomfort- 
able fituadon  he  exercifcd  his  graver;  and  a  fmall 
head  of  the  firft  Villars  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the 
liyle  of  Melan,  is  reckoned  among  his  performances  at 
that  time.  The  folicitations  of  his  friends  in  his  fa- 
vour at  lafl  prevailed  ;  and  he  was  releal'ed  from  pri- 
fon,  with  permiflion  tr»  retire  to  ihe  continent.  In 
France  he  found  protection  and  encMragement  from 
the  Abbe  de  Marollcs  ;  and  at  this  time  it  was  that 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Nai.icuil,  from  wliofe 
inflruftions  he  derived  very  confiderable  advantages. 
About  the  year  1650  he  returned'  to  England,  and 
fo'm  after  married  the  filler  of  a  Captain  Cromid. 
By  her  he  had  two  fons  ;  Henry,  who  was  a  book  fel- 
ler, and  William  an  engraver  in  inezzoiinto.  Fai- 
thorn  opened  a  fliop  near  Tcraple-Bai ,  where  he  fold 
not  only  his  ov.t;  engravings,  but  thok  of  other  Eng- 
lilh  ariifrs,  -j-  J  imported  a  confiderable  number  of 
prints  from  Hnlhnd,  Fiance,  and  Itaiy.  Alwut  the 
year  16S0,  h:  retired  from  his  ihop,  and  rtfided  in 
Printing- Honfj  Yard;  but  he  Hill  contirued  to  work 
for  the  bookfcL'tTS,  efpcciajiy  Royfton,  Martin,  and 
Peake  the  younger,  his  forniei- mailer's  brother.  He 
painted  portraits  from  the  lite  in  crayons  j  which  an 
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Fakirs,  he  learned  uf  Nanieuil  during  his  abode  in  Fiance. 
— •«'"~*  He  alio  painted  in  miniature;  and  his  per/brmaiices 
in  both  iliefe  ftyles  were  much,  eltcemcd.  His  fpirits 
were  broken  by  the  indifcretion  and  dillipation  of  his 
ion  William  j  and  a  lingering  confunipiioa  put  an  end 
to  his  life  in  1691.  He  wrote  a  book.  Upon  Drawing, 
Craving,  and  Etching,  for  which  he  was  celebrated  by 
his  friend  Thomas  Flatmau  the  poet. 

FAKIRS,  Indian  monks  or  friars.  They  out-do 
'the  feverity  and  mortification  of  the  ancient  Ancho- 
rets or  Solitaries.  Some  of  them  make  a  vow  of  con- 
tinuing all  their  lifetime  in  one  pollure,  and  keep  it 
efFedually.  Others  never  lie  down  ;  but  continue  in 
a  flanding  pofturc  all  their  lives,  fiipported  only  by 
a  flick,  or  rope  under  their  arra-piis.  Some  mangle 
their  bodies  with  fcourgts  and  knives.  They  look 
upon  themfclveslo  have  conquered  every  palfion,  and 
lritim|ihed  over  the  world  ;  and  accordingly  fcruple 
not,  as  if  in  a  ll.ue  of  innocence,  to  appear  entirely 
naked  in  public. 

The  common  people  of  Eaft  India  are  thoroughly 
perfuaded  of  the  virtue  and  innocence  of  the  fakirs; 
notwiihltanding  which,  they  are  accufed  of  commit- 
ting the  moll  enormous  crimes  in  private. 

They  have  alio  another  kind  of  fakirs,  who  do  not 
praftife  fuch  fcvcriiies  :  thcfe  flock  together  in  com- 
panies, and  go  from  village  to  village,  prophefying, 
and  telling  fortunes.  They  are  wicked  villains,  and  it 
is  dangerous  for  a  man  to  meet  them  in  a  lone  place  : 
iicvcrthelefs  the  Indian  idolaters  have  them  in  the  ut- 
moft  veneration.  Tkey  make  ufe  of  drums,  trumpets, 
and  other  miilical  inftrumcnts,  to  roufc  their  fouls,  and 
work  thenifclves  up  to  an  artificial  ccllafy,  the  better 
to  publilli  their  pretended  prophecies. 

Some  of  the  votaries  of  thefe  fages  moll  devoutly 
kifs  their  privy  parts  ;  and  they  receive  this  monftrous 
declaration  of  refpcdt  with  a  kind  of  ecflatic  pleafure. 
The  mod  fober  and  difcreet  Indians  confnlt  them  in 
this  prcpoflerous  arpitude  ;  and  their  female  votaries 
converfe  with  them  a  coufiderable  time  with  the  moft 
indecent  freedom. 

The  fire  tliey  burn  is  made  sf  cow's  dung,  dried  in 
the  fun.  Wken  they  are  difpofed  to  deep,  they  rtpofe 
ihemfclves  on  cow's  dung,  and  fometimes  on  ordure 
itfelf.  They  are  f6  indulgent  towards  every  living 
creature,  that  they  fufFer  themfelves  10  be  over-run 
with  vermin,  or  ftnng  by  infedls,  without  the  leall  re- 
luftancy  or  complaint. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  thefe  Indian  friars  have 
feme  fecret  art  to  lull  their  fenfes  aflecp,,  in  order  to 
render  themfelves  in  a  great  ineafure  infenfible  of  the 
cxceffive  torments  they  voluntarily  undergo.  Oving- 
jon  alTurcs  us>  that  "  as  he  was  one  Jay  in  an  aflembly 
of  fakirs,  he  obferved  that  they  drank  opiates  infufed 
in  water;  the  intoxicating  virtue  whereof  was  enough 
to  turn  their  brain." 

The  garment  of  :hc  chief  fakirs  confifls  of  three  or 
four  yards  of  orange-coloured  linen,  which  they  tie 
Tound  them, and  a  tyger's  fkin,  which  hangs  over  their 
ihouldcrs.  Their  hair  is  woven  in  trcfFes,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  turban.  The  fupcrior  of  the  fakirs  is  diflin- 
guilhed  from  the  rcll  by  having  3  greater  number  of 
pieces  in  his  garment,  and  by  a  chain  of  iron,  two  yards 
long,  tied  to  his  kg.  When  he  defigns  to  rejl  in  any 
jdace,  a  garment  is  fpreail  apon  the  ground ;  on  which 
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he  fits  and  gives  audience,  whilll  his  difciples  publilh 
his  virtues. 

Some  perfons  of  quality  in  India  have  become  fa- 
kirs :  among  others,  five  great  lords  belonging  to  the 
court  of  Cha-gehan,  Mogul  of  the  Indies.  It  is  faid, 
there  are  about  two  millions  of  fakirs  in  the  Eall 
Indies. 

FALASHA,  a  people  of  Abjffinia,  of  Jewifn  ori- 
gin, delcribed  by  Mr  Bruce,  who  was  at  great  pains  to 
acquaint  liiinfelf  with  their  hillory  by  cultivating  the 
fricndlhip  of  the  molt  learned  perlons  among  them  he 
could  meet  with. 

According  to  the  accounts  received  from  them,  the 
Falaiha  are  the  defccndanis  of  thole  Jews  who  cams 
from  Palelline  into  Ethiopia,  as  attendants  ot  Mtnilek 
the  fon  of  the  queen  of  Shcba  or  Saba  by  Solomon. 
They  agree  in  ilie  relations  given  by  the  Abylhnians 
of  that  princefs,  which  are  mentioned  under  the  ar- 
ticle Ethiopia  ;  but  deny  that  the  poflerity  of  thofc 
who  came  with  Meniltk  ever  embraced  the  Chrillian 
religion,  as  the  Abyllinians  fay  they  did.  They  fay, 
that  at  the  decline  of  the  Jewilli  commerce,  when  the 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea  fell  into  the  hands  of  other  na. 
tions,  and  no  iutercourfe  took  place  betwixt  them  and 
Jerufalem,  the  Jewilh  inhabit.tnis  quitted  the  fca-coafls 
and  retired  into  the  province  ot  Dembea.  While  they 
remained  in  the  cities  on  the  Red  Sea,  they  exercifed 
the  trades  of  brick  and  lilc  making,  pottery,  thatching 
houfes,  &c.  and  after  leaving  the  lea-coalts,  they  cixifc 
the  country  of  Dembea  on  account  of  the  plenty  of 
materials  it  afforded  for  exercifmg  the  trades  they 
profcllcd.  Here  they  carriei.  the  art  of  pottery  to  a 
gMat  degree  of  pcrftdtion,  multiplied  exceedingly, 
and  became  very  numerous  and  powerful  about  the 
time  that  the  Abyfli!  ians  were  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity.  As  this  event  was  accounted  by  them  an  apo- 
flacy  from  the  true  religion,  they  now  feparated  them- 
felves from  the  AbyiTinians,  and  declared  one  Phineas, 
of  the  line  of  Solomon,  their  king.  Thus  they  fay, 
they  have  flill  a  prince  of  ;he  houfe  of  Judah  for  their 
fovereign,  though  their  alfertion  is  treated  with  con' 
tempt,  and  a  nick-name  bellowed  on  the  Falafhan  fa- 
mily by  the  other  Abyllinians.  About  the  year  960, 
the  queen  of  this  people,  after  extirpating  the  AbyfFi- 
nian  princes  on  the  rock  Damo,  alFumed  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  whole  empire,  which  they  retained  for 
fome  lime,  as  is  related  under  the  article  Ethiopia  j 
but  their  power  being  by  degrees  reduced,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  up  their  rclidence  ainoag  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Samen  ;  one  of  which  they  chofe  for 
their  capital,  and  which  has  ever  fince  been  called  the 
Jews  Rock.  About  the  year  1600,  they  were  almolt 
entirely  ruined  by  an  overthrow  from  the  Abyllinians,  . 
in  which  both  their  king  and  queen  were  flain  ;  fincc 
which  time  they  have  been  in  fubjedlion  to  the  empe- 
rors of  that  country,  but  are  flill  governed  by  their 
own  princes.  When  Mr  Bruce  was  in  Abyffinia  they 
were  fuppofcd  to  amount  to  about  100,000  cffe<5livc 
men.  Gideon  aitd  Judith  were  the  names  of  the  king 
and  queen  at  that  time ;  and  thefe,  according  to  our 
author  fcem  to  be  preferred  to  others  for  the  royal 
family. 

The  language  of  this  people  is  very  different  from 
the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  or  any  other  which  the  Jews 
ever  fpoke  in  their  own  country.     On  being  interror 
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Paraffia'  gated  Concerning  it  by  Mr  Bruce,   they  faid,  that  it 

tl         was  probably  oneof  thoicl'puken  by  the  nations  on  tiie 

Fa'co.     Red  Sea,  among  whom  they  had  fettled  at  their  firit 

^~~  coming.     They  arrived  in  Abyffinia  fpcaliing  Hebrew, 

and  with  the  advantage  of  having  books  in  that  lan- 
guage ;  but  had  now  forgot  it,  which  indeed  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  they  had  loll  their  Hebrew  books, 
and  were  eiiiirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing.  At 
the  time  of  their  leaving  Jerufalcm,  they  were  in  pof- 
feffion  both  of  liie  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies  of 
the  law  ;  but  when  their  fleet  was  dellroyed  in  the 
time  of  Rehoboam,  and  no  farther  communication  wiih 
Jerufalem  took  place,  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  tranf- 
lations  of  the  fcripcures,  or  thofe  copies  which  were 
inpoflcflion  of  the  Uiepherds,  who,  they  fay,  were  all 
Jews  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  On  being  afked, 
liowever,  where  the  Shepherds  got  their  copy,  and 
being  told,  that,  notwithltanding  the  invafion  of  E- 
gypt  by  Ncbuchadnezzer,  there  was  Hill  a  commu- 
nication with  Jerufalem  by  means  of  the  Ilhmaclite 
Arabs  through  Arabia,  they  frankly  acknowledged 
that  they  could  not  tell  j  neither  had  they  any  memo- 
rials of  the  hiftory  either  of  their  own  or  any  other 
country  ;  all  that  they  believed  in  this  cafe  being  de- 
rived from  mere  tradition,  their  hiftories,  if  any  ex- 
ifted,  having  been  dellroyed  by  the  famous  Moorifli 
Captain  Gragne,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  un- 
der the  article  ETHioriA.  They  fay,  that  the  firft 
book  of  Scripture  they  ever  received  was  that  of  Enoch  ; 
and  they  place  that  of  Job  immediately  after  it,  fup- 
pofing  that  patriarch  to  have  lived  foon  after  the  flood. 
They  have  no  copy  of  the  Old  Teftanicnt  in  the  Fa- 
lalha  language,  what  they  make  ufe  of  being  in  that  sf 
Geez.  This  is  iold  to  them  by  the  Abyflinian  Chri- 
flians,  who  are  the  only  fcribes  in  that  cointry.  No 
diifcrence  takes  place  about  corruptions  of  the  text; 
nor  do  the  Falafha  know  any  thing  of  the  Jewifli  Tal- 
mud, Targum,  or  Cabala. 

FALCADE,  in  the  manege,  the  motion  ofahorfe 
when  he  throws  himfelf  uponbis  haunches  two  or  three 
times,  as  in  very  quickcurveis  ;  which  is  donein  form- 
ing a  flop  and  half  llop.     See  Stop. 

FALCATED,  fomeihing  in  the  form  of  a  fickle  : 
thus,  the  moon  is  faid  lohc  falcated  when  Ihe  appears 
horned. 

FALCO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  accipitres,  the  charaflers  of  which  are  thele  : 
The  beak  is  crooked,  and  furnifhed  with  wax  at  the 
bafe  :  the  head  is  thick-fet  with  feathers,  and  the 
tongue  is  cloven.  The  eagle  and  hawk  form  this  genus. 
late  CI c.  I.  The  Icucocephalus,  bild,  or  white-headed  eagle 
of  Catefby,  is  alh-coloured,  with  the  head  and  tail 
white;  theirisofth(  eye  is  white,  over  whichis  apro- 
minence  covered  with  a  yellow  (kin  ;  the  bill  and  the 
cere  or  wax  are  yellow,  as  are  likcwife  the  legs  and 
feet;  and  the  talons  are  black.  Though  it  is  an  eagle 
of  fmall  fize,  it  weighs  nine  pounds,  is  ftrcrg  and  lull 
of  fpirit,  preying  on  lambs,  pigs,  and  fawns.  They 
always  make  their  nefts  near  the  fea  or  great  rivers, 
and  ufually  upon  old  dead  pine  or  cyprefs  trtes,  con- 
tinuing to  build  annually  on  the  fame  tree  till  it  falls. 
Though  he  is  fo  formidable  to  all  birds,  yet  he  fuifers 
them  to  b'lild  near  his  royal  neft  without  molcflation  ; 
particularly  the  fiOiing  hawk,  herons,  &c.  which  all 
btiild  on  high  trees,  and  in  fonie  places  are  fo  near  one 
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another,  that  they  appear  like  a  rookery.  The  nefls 
are  very  large  and  very  fetid  by  reafon  of  the  relicts  ~ 
of  their  prey.  Lawfon  fays  they  breed  very  often, 
laying  again  under  their  callow  young  ;  whofc  warmth 
hatches  the  eggs.  In  Bering's  Ifle  they  make  their 
nefls  on  the  cliffs  near  fix  feet  wide  and  one  thick  ; 
and  lay  two  eggs  in  the  beginning  of  July.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  both  Europe  and  America  ;  but  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  latter.  Belides  flelh,  it  feeds  alio  on 
filh.  This,  however,  it  does  not  procure  for  itfclf  ; 
but  fitting  in  a  convenient  fpot,  waiclies  the  dividing  of 
the  ofprey  into  the  water  after  a  filh,  which  the  mo- 
ment it  has  feized  the  bald  eagle  follows  clofe  after, 
when  the  ofprey  is  glad  toefcape  by  dropping  the  fifli 
from  his  bill  ;  and  fuch  is  the  dexterity  of  the  former, 
that  it  often  fcizes  the  prey  before  it  can  fall  to  the 
ground.  Catefby  fays  the  male  and  female  are  much 
alike. 

2.  The  oflifragus,  or  fea-eagle,  with  yellow  wax,  and 
half-feathered  legs:  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a  peacock  ; 
the  feathers  are  white  at  the  bafe,  iron-colotired  in  the 
middle,  and  black  at  the  points;  and  the  legs  are  yel- 
low. It  is  found  in  fcvcral  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Mr  Willoughby  tells  us,  that  there  was  an 
aery  of  them  in  Whinfield  Park,  Weflmoreland  ;  and 
the  bird  foaring  in  the  air  with  a  cat  in  its  talons 
(which  Barlow  drew  from  the  very  fa6l  which  he  faw 
in  Scotland),  is  of  this  kind.  The  cat's  rellflance 
brought  both  animals  to  the  ground,  when  Barlow 
took  them  up;  and  afterwards  caufed  the  event  to  be 
engraved  in  the  36th  plate  of  his  Colledioii  of  Prints. 
Turner  fays,  that  in  his  days  this  bird  was  too  well 
known  in  England  ;  for  it  made  horrible  dcftniftion 
among  the  filh.  All  authors  indeed  agree,  that  it  feeds 
principally  on  filh,  which  it  takes  as  they  are  fwim- 
ming  near  the  furface,  by  darting  itfclf  down  upon 
them  J  not  by  diving  or  fwimming,  as  fome  authors 
have  pretended,  who  furniflt  it  for  that  purpofe  with 
a  one  webbed  foot  to  fwim  with,  and  another  divided 
foot  to  take  its  prey  with.  Martin,  fpeaking  of  what 
he  calls  the  great  eagles  of  the  Weflern  liles,  fays, 
that  they  faflen  their  laloiis  in  the  back  of  the  fifh, 
commonly  of  falmon,  which  are  often  above  the  water, 
or  very  near  the  furface.  Thofe  cf  Greenland  will 
even  take  a  young  leal  out  of  the  water.  Turner, 
abovementioned,  fays,  that  thefifhermen  were  fond  of 
anointing  their  baits  with  tlie  fat  of  this  bird,  imagi- 
ning that  it  had  a  peculiar  alluring  quality  :  they  were 
even  fupcrfliiious  enough  to  believe,  that  whenever  the 
fea-eagle  hovered  over  a  piece  of  wattr,  the  fifh  (as  if 
charmed)  would  rile  to  the  furface  with  ihcir  bellies 
upwards;  and  in  that  manner  prefcnt  thenfelvesio 
him.  It  alfo  preys  on  waterfowl.  This  fpecies  is 
alfo  frequent  in  North  America,  and  was  alfo  met 
with  in  Botany  Ifland  by  Captain  Cooke. 

3.  The  chryfaclos,  or  golden  eagle,  weighs  about  12 
pounds,  and  is  in  length  about  three  feet,  the  wings 
when  extended  meafuring  about  feven  feet  four  inches. 
The  fight  and  fenfe  of  fmclling  are  very  acute:  the' 
head  and  neck  are  clothed  with  narrow,  fharp-pointed 
feathers,  of  a  deep  brown  colour  bordered  with  law- 
ney  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  in  particular  is  of  a 
bright  rufl  colour.  Thefe  birds  are  very  deflruilive  to 
fawns,  lambs,  kids,  and  all  kinds  of  game  ;  particularly 
in  the  breeding  feafonj  when  they  bring  ayafl  quan- 
tity. 
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Fako.     tity  of  prey  to  their  young.     Smith,  in  his  Hiftory    of 

— Kerry,  relates,  nut  a  poor  man  in  that  country  got  a 

coratortable  ftibfiflencc  iW  his  family,  duringa  furamer 
of  famine,  out  of  an  eagle's  ncll,  by  robbing  the  ea- 
gleisof  the  food  the  olJ  ones  brought ;  wliofe   attend- 
ance he  proiraded  beyond  the  natural  time,  by  clip- 
ping thtwinj^s  and  retarding  the  flight  of  the  torratr. 
It  is  very  unfafe  to  leave  infants  in  places  where  eagles 
freqiicnt  ;   there  being  inftances  in  Scotland  of  two  be- 
ing carried  oft"  by  them  ;   but,  fortunately,   the  theft 
was  difcovercd  in  time,  and  the  children  were  reflored 
unhurt  oat  of  tlie  eagles  nells.     In  order  to  extirpate 
thcfc  pernicious  birds,  there  is  a  law  in  the  Orkney 
iflcs,  which  cmiiles  every  pci Ton  that  kills  an  eagle  to 
a  I'.cn  out  of  every  houfe  in  the  pariili  where  it  was 
killed.     Eagles Iccm  to  give  the  preference  to  the  car- 
cafes  of  dogs  and  cats.     People  who  make  ic  their  bu- 
fincfs  to  kill  thofe  birds,  lay  one  or  other  of  ihcfe  car- 
cafes  by  way  of  bait  ;    and  then  conceal  thcmfelves 
within  guulhot.  They  fire  the  inftant  the  eagle  alights  : 
for  ihe,  that  moment,  looks  about  before  flie  begins  to 
prey.    Yet,  quick  as  her  light  may  be,  her  fenfe  of  hear- 
in"-  feems  Hill  more  cxqiiilite.    If  hooded  crows  or  ra- 
vens happen  to  be  nearer  the  carrion,  and  refort  to  it 
firft,  and  give  a  lingle  croak,  the  eagle  is  certain  of 
inllaiuly  repairing  to  the  fpoi. 

Eagles  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity,  and  for 
their  power  of  fullaining  a  long  abllincnce  from  food. 
Mr  Keyller  relates,  that  an  eagle  died  at  Vienna  after 
a  confinement  of  104  years.  This  preeminent  length 
of  days  probably  gave  occafion  to  the  faying  of  the 
Pfalmift,  "  Thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's." 
One  of  this  fpccics,  which  was  nine  years  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Owen  Holland,  Efq  ;  of  Conway,  lived  3a 
years  with  the  gentleman  who  made  him  a  prefent  of 
it;  but  what  its  age  was  when  the  latter  received  it 
from  Ireland  is  unknown.  The  fame  bird  alfo  fur- 
nidicsus  with  a  proofof  the  truth  of  tiie  other  remark; 
having  once,  ihrotigh  the  ncgleiStof  fervants,  endured 
huno-er  for  21  days  without  any  fulleuance  whatever. 

4.   The  fulvus,  or  white-tailed   eagle  of  Edwards, 
has  the  whole  plumage  of  a  dulky  brown:   the  bread 
marked  with  triangular  fpots  of  white,  but  which  are 
wanting  in  the    BriiiHi  kind:   the  tail   is   white,  tipt 
with  black;  but  in  young  birds    dufliy,   blotched  with 
white  :   the  lei»s  are  covered  to  the  toes  with  foft  rull- 
colnured  feathers.     Thefe  birds  inhabit  Hudfon's  Bay 
and  northern  Europe  as  far  as  Drontheini.     They  are 
found  on  the  higheft  rocks  of  the  Uralian  chain,  where 
it  is  not  covered  with  wood  ;   but  are  moll;  frequent  on 
the  Siberian,  where  they  make  their  neft  on  the  loftiefl 
rocks.     They  arc  rather  inferior  in  lize  to  the  fca- 
eagle ;   but  are  generous,   fpirited,  and  docile.     The 
independent  Tartars  train  them  for  the  chafe  of  hares, 
foxes,   antelopes,  and  even  wolves.     The  ufe  is  ofcon- 
fidcrable  antiquity  ;  for  Marco  Polo,  the  great  travel- 
ler of  1269,  obferved  and  admired  the  diverfion  of  the 
great  chara  of  Tartary  ;  who  hnd  feveral  eagles,  which 
v;erc  applied  to  the  fame  purpofes  as    they  are  at  pre- 
fent.    The  Tartars  alfo  efleem  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
as  the  beft  they  have  for. pluming  th'ir  arrows.     This 
fpecicsis  frequent  in  Scotland  ;   where  it   is  called  the 
black  eagle,  from  the  dark  colour  of  its  plumage.    It 
IS  very  deflrudivc  to  deer,  which  it  will  fcize  between 
the  horns ;  and  by  inccffantly  beating  it  about    the 


eyes  with  its  wings,  foon  makes  a  prey  of  the  haraffed 
animal.     TheeagUsin  the  ifle  ot  Rum  have  nearly  ■" 
extirpated  the  ft^gs  that  ufed  to  abound  there.    They 
generally  build  ntcletts  of  rocks  near  the  deer-forefts  ; 
and  make  great  navoc  not  only  among  them,  but  alfo 
among   the  white  hares  and  ptarmigans.      Mr  Wil- 
loughby  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  [he  neft 
of  this  fpccies.     "  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1668,  in 
the  woodlands  near  the  river  Darweni,  in  the  peak  of 
Derbylhire,  was  found  an  eagle's  neft  made  of  great 
flicks,   rellingone  end  onthc  edge  of  a  rock,  the  other 
on  two  birch  trees  ;  upon  which  was  a  layer  of  rulhes, 
and  over  them  a  layer  of  heath,  and   upon   the  heaih 
rudies  again;  upon  which  lay  one  young  one  and  an 
addle  egg  ;  and  by  them  a  lamb,  a  hare,  and  three 
heath  poults.     The  nelf  was  about  two  yards  fquare, 
and  had  no  hollow  in  it.     The  young  eagle  was  black 
as  a  hobby,  of  the  fliape   of  a  golhawk,  almoft  of  the 
we'glit  of  a  goofe,  rough-footed,  or  feathered  down  to 
the  foot  :  having  a  white  ring  about  the  tail." 

5.  The  cyaneus,  or  hen-harrier,  with  white  wax, 
yellow  legs,  a  whitilh  blue  body,  and  a  white  ring 
round  the  eyes  and  throat.  It  is  the  blue  hawk  of 
Edwards,  and  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Thefe 
birds  arc  extremely  deflruftive  to  young  poultry  and 
to  the  feathered  game  :  they  fly  near  the  ground, 
fkimniiiig  the  furface  in  fearch  of  prey.  They  breed  on 
the  ground,  and  never  are  obferved  to  fettle  on  trees. 

6.  The  albiulla,  or  cinereous  eagle,  is  inferior  in  fize 
to  the  golden  eagle  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  pale 
alli-colour ;  the  body  and  wings  cineteous,  clouded 
with  brown  ;  the  qiill  feathers  very  dark  ;  the  tail 
white  ;  the  legs  feathered  but  little  below  the  knees, 
and  of  a  very  bright  yellow.  The  male  is  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  female.  The  bill  of  this  fpecies  is 
rather  ftraighter  than  is  ufual  in  the  eagle  ;  \\'iiich 
feems  to  have  induced  Linnaeus  to  place  it  among  the 
vhhuris.  But  Mr  Pennant  obfcrves,  that  it  can  have 
no  title  to  be  ranked  with  that  genus,  the  charatfler- 
ifiical  mark  of  which  is,  that  the  head  and  neck  arc 
either  quite  bare,  or  only  covered  with  down  ;  whereas 
this  bird  is  wholly  feathered.  This  fpecies  is  in  fizc 
equal  to  the  black  eagle,  and  inhabits  Europe  as  high 
as  Iceland  and  Lapniark.  It  is  common  in  Greenland, 
but  does  not  extend  to  America  ;  or,  according  to 
Mr  Pennant,  if  it  docs,  it  varies  into  the  white-headed 
eagle,  to  which  it  has  great  afSnity,  particularly  in  its 
feeding  much  on  li(h  ;  the  Danes  therefore  call  it 
Fifke-orn.  It  is  common  in  the  fouth  of  Ruffia,  and 
about  the  Volga,  as  far  as  trees  will  grow  ;  but  is  very 
icarce  in  Siberia.  It  inhabits  Greenland  the  whole 
year,  fitting  on  the  rocks  with  flagging  wing,  and  flies 
flowly.  It  makes  its  neft  on  the  lofiy  cliffs,  with 
twigs,  lining  the  middle  with  moffesand  feathers  ;  lays 
two  eggs  ;  and  fits  in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  begin- 
ning of  June.  Thefe  birds  prey  on  young  fcab,  which 
they  fcize  as  they  are  floating  on  the  water  ;  but  oft- 
times,  by  fixing  their  talons  in  an  old  one,  they  are 
overmatched,  and  drawn  down  to  the  bottom,  fcream- 
ing  horribly.  They  feed  alfo  on  fifli,  efpecially  the 
lumpfifh,  and  a  fort  of  trout  ;  on  ptarmigans,  auks,  and 
eider  ducks.  They  fit  on  the  top  of  rocks,  attentive 
to  the  motion  of  the  diving  bird^4  and  with  quick  eyes 
obferve  ilieir  courfe  by  the  bubbles  which  rife  to  the 
furface  of  the  water,  andcatih  tlxrTVvvls  as  they  rife 
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Falco.     for  breath.     The  Greeenhnders  ufe   ihelr  ficins   for 

' ^ — '  cloatliing  next  10  their  bodies;  eai  the  flefli  ;  and  keep 

the  bill  and  feet  for  amulets.  They  kill  them  with 
the  bow  or  take  tlieiii  in  nets  pkccd  in  the  fnovv  pro- 
perly baited  ;  or  tempt  them  by  the  fatof  fcals,  \'ihich 
ths  eagles  C''!  to  an  excefs ;  which  occalions  fuch  a 
torpidity  as  to  make  them  an  tafy  prey.  1  hey  are 
common  in  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys;  where  they 
feed  on  filli  as  well  as  on  land  animals. 

7.  The  crying  eagle  (Arft.  Zool.  p.  21s.),  with  a 
dufky  bill  and  yellow  cere  ;  the  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  a  ferruginous  brown  ;  the  coverts  of  tlie  wings  and 
fcapulars  are  elegantly  varied  with  oval  white  fpois; 
the  primaries  diiiky,  the  ends  of  the  greater  white; 
the  breafl  and  belly  are  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the 
reft  of  the  plumage,  fbrcaked  downwards  with  dull 
yellow ;  the  tail  is  dark  brown,  tipt  with  dirty  white  ; 
the  legs  are  feathered  to  the  feet,  which  are  yellow. 
The  length  of  the  bird  is  two  feet — This  fpecics  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in  Scandina- 
via ;  is  frequent  in  RulFia  and  Siberia  ;  and  extends 
even  to  Kamtfchatka.  It  is  Icfs  generous  and  fpiritcd 
than  other  eagles,  and  is  perpetually  making  a  plain- 
tive noife;   from  which  it  was  flyled   by  the  ancienis 

'ArinJUf.  pl'-^'igi^  ir  claiiga  * ;  and  anataria,  from  its  preying  on 
mi.iib.cj.  ducks,  which  Pliny  f  dcfcribes  with  great  elegance. 
*Li0.i:>.  xhe  Arabs  ufcd  to  train  it  for  the  chace  ;  but  its 
quarry  was  cranes  and  other  birds  ;  the  more  generous 
cajle  being  flown  at  antelopes  and  various  quadrupeds. 
This  fpecies  was  itfelf  an  object  of  diverfion,  and  made 
the  game  of  even  fofmall  a  falcon  as  thefparrow  hawk  ; 
which  would  piirfue  it  with  great  cagernefs,  foar  above, 
then  fall  on  it,  and  faflening  with  its  talons,  keep 
l)catingit  about  the  head  with  its  wings,  tijl  they  both 
fell  together  to  the  ground.  This  Sir  Jolin  Charriin 
has  feen  praflifed  aboi'.t  Tauris. 

8.  Tlie  milvHS,  or  kite,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa.     This  fpecies  generally  breeds  in  large 
forefts  or  woody  mountainous  countries.     Its  ne(l  is 
compofcd  of  licks,  lined  with  fevcral  old   materials, 
fuch  as  rags,  bits  of  tiannel,  rope,  and  paper.     It  lays 
two,  or  at  moft  three,  eggs  ;  which,  like  thole  of  otiicr 
birds  of  prey,    are  much  rounded  and  blunt  at   the 
fmaller  end.     They  arc  wJiite,  fpoited  with  diriy  yel- 
low.    Its  motion  in  the  air  diftingiiifhcs  it  from  all 
other  birds,  being  fofmooih  and  even  that  it  is  frarce 
perceptible.     Sometimes  it   will  remain  quite  motion- 
"lefs  for  a  conliderable  fpace  ;   at   others  glide  through 
the  fky  without  the  leafi  apparent  ai^ion  of  its  wings; 
from  thence  deriving  the  o\Ar\3.mt  oi  glcad  or  glede, 
from  the  Saxon  gliiin.      They  inhabit  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, as  hif^h  as  Jarlfberg,  in  the  very  foiith  of  Nor- 
\^ay;  but  do  not  extend  farther.     They  quit  Sweden 
in  flocks  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  reuirn    in 
fprinr.     Some  of   them   winter   about    Afirakan,  in 
lar.  46.  ;o:  but  the  far  greater  part  are  fuppofed  to 
retire  into  Egypt,  being  feen  in  September  jiaffing  by 
Conftantinopie  in  their  way  from  the  north  ;  and  again 
in  April  retii.-ning  to  Europe,  to  fhun  the   great  heats 
of  the  caft.   They  are  obferved  in  vaft  numbers  about 
Cairo,  where  they  are  extremely  tame,  and  feed  even 
on  dates,  probably  for  want  of  other  food.     They  alfo 
breed  there  ;  fo  that,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  other 
rapacious  birds,  they  increafe  and  multiply  twice  in  the 
year ;  once  in  the  mild  winters  of  Egypt,  and  a  fccoud 
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time  in  the  fummers  of  the  north.  It  makes  its  ap-  Falco. 
pearance  in  Greece  in  the  fpriiig  ;  and  in  the  early  ■— v— ' 
ages,  fays  Ariftophaiics,  "  'it  governed  that  country  ; 
and  men  fell  on  thrir  knees  when  ihey  were  firft  bleffej 
with  the  light  of  ir,  becaufe  it  pror.ounced  tlie  flight 
of  winter,  and  told  ilicm  to  begin  to  flicar  their  vernal 
fleeces."  In  Britain  they  arc  found  the  v.hole  year. 
Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  when  kites  fly  high.,  it  por- 
tend fair  and  dry  weather. 

9.  The  gentilis,  or  gentil  Falcon,  inhabits  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  was  in  high  efteem  as  a  bold  and  fpi- 
ritcd bird  in  the  days  of  falconry.  It  makes  its  nefl 
in  rocks  :  it  is  larger  than  the  gofliawk  ;  the  head  of 
a  light  ruft  colour,  with  oblong  black  fpots  ;  the  wliole 
under  lide  from  chin  to  tail  white,  tinged  with  yellow; 
the  back  of  a  brown  colour  ;  the  tail  barred  with  four 
or  five  bars  of  black,  and  as  many  of  afli-colour  ;  the 
very  tips  of  all  the  tail-feathers  white. 

10.  The  fubbutco,  or  hobby,  was  ufed  like  the  kcf- 
trcl  in  the  humbler  kind  of  falconry  ;  particularly  in 
what  was  called  i/fl?-;;;^'- £_/"  A7r^;  ;  the  hawk  was  call 
off";  the  larks,  aware  of  their  mofc  inveterate  enemy, 
were  fixed  to  the  ground  for  fear  ;  by  which  means 
tliey  became  a  ready  prey  to  the  fowler,  by  drawing 
a  net  over  them.  The  back  of  this  bird  is  brown  ; 
the  nape  of  the  neck  white  ;  and  the  belly  pale,  with 
oblong  brown  fpots.  It  is  a  bird  of  pallagc  ;  but 
breeds  in  Britain,  and  migrates  in  Otlober. 

11.  The  buteo,  or  buzzard,  is  the  moft  coinmon  of 
the  hawk  kind  in  England.  It  breeds  in  large  woods; 
and  ufually  builds  on  an  old  crow's  ne/t,  vhicli 
it  enlarges,  and  lines  with  wool  and  other  foft  mate- 
rials. It  lays  two  or  three  eggs,  which  are  fometimes 
perfe<5tly  white,  fonetinies  fpotted  with  yellow.  Tlie 
cock  buzzard  will  hatch  and  bring  up  the  young  if 
the  hen  is  killed.  The  young  keep  company  with  the 
old  ones  for  fome  little  time  after  they  quit  the  ncft  ; 
which  is  not  ufual  witli  other  birds  of  prey,  who  al- 
ways drive  away  their  brood  as  foon  as  tluy  can  fly. 
This  fpecies  is  very  Ihiggidi  and  inaftive,  and  is  mucii 
lefs  in  motion  than  other  hawks  ;  remaining  perched 
on  the  fame  bough  for  the  greatelt  part  of  the  day, 
and  is  found  at  moft  times  near  the  fame  place.  Ic 
feeds  on  birds,  rabbits,  moles,  and  mice  ;  it  will  alfo 
eat  frogs,  earthworms,  and  infers.  This  bird  is  fub- 
jedt  to  fome  variety  in  its  colour.  Some  have  their 
breaftand  belly  of  a  brown  colour,  and  are  only  marked 
crofs  the  craw  with  a  large  white  crefcent  ;  but  ufually 
the  breaft  is  of  a  ycllewifli  white,  fpotted  with  oblong 
ruft-coloured  fpois,  pointing  downwards  :  the  back  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a 
deep  brown,  edged  with  a  pale  ruft-colour  :  the  middle 
of  the  back  covered  only  with  a  thick  white  down. 
The  tail  is  barred  with  black,  and  alh-colour,  and 
fometimes  with  ferruginous. 

12.  The  tinnunculus,  or  kcftrcl,  breeds  in  the  liol- 
lowsof  trees,  in  the  holes  of  high  rocks,  towers,  and 
ruined  buildings.  It  feeds  on  field-mice,  fmall  birds, 
and  infefts ;  which  it  will  difcover  at  a  great  diflance. 
This  is  the  hawk  that  is  fo  frequently  feen  in  the  air 
fixed  in  one  place  ;  and,  as  it  were,  fanning  it  with 
its  wings;  at  which  time  it  is  watching  for  its  prey. 
When  falconry  was  in  ufe  in  Great-Britain,  this  bird 
was  trained  for  catcliing  fmall  birds  and  young  par- 
tridges.    It  is  ealily  diftingiiillied  from  all  other  hawks 
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Ta'.co.     by  us  coloui-s.  The  crown  of  the  head  and  the  greater 

■ — " — ^  part  of  ihe  tail  arc  of  a  fine  light  grey  ;  the  back  and 

coverts  of  die  wing  of  a  brick-red,  elegantly   fputted 

with  black  :   the  whole  under  lide  of  the  bird  of  a  pale 

ruft-colonr  fpotttd  with  black. 

13.  Tiielufllator,  with  ycUowiflt  wax  and  legs  ;  the 
liody  is  of  a  brownilh  white  colour  ;  and  the  covers  of 
.the  eyes  are  bony.     He  has  a  flelhy  lobe  between  the 

noftrils  ;  which  when  angry  or  terrified,  he  infldtes  till 
,Jiis  head  becomes  as  big  as  liis  whole  body.  He  is  a 
.native  of  Surinam. 

14.  The  cachinnans,  or  laughing  hawk,  hasyellow- 
•idi  legs  and  wax,  and  white  eyebrows  ;  (he  body  is 
..variegated  with  brown  and  white  ;  and  it  has  a  black 
ring  round  the  top  of  the  head.     It  makes  a  laughing 

ikind  of  noife  when  it  obferves  any  perfon,  and  is  a 
, native  of  America. 

I  J.  The  columbarins,  or  pigeon-hawk  of  Cate/by, 
■weighs  about  fix  ounces. The  bill  is  black  at  the  point, 
,and  whitifli  at  the  bafe  ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  yellow  ; 
the  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  is  covered  with  a  yel- 
low cere  or  wax  j  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
wings,  and  tail,  are  brown.  The  interior  vanes  of 
the  quill-feathers  have  large  red  fpocs.  The  tail  is 
marked  with  large  regular  tranfvcrfe  white  lines  ;  the 
throat,  brcaft,  and  belly,  are  white,  mixed  with  brown  ; 
the  fmall  feathers  that  cover  the  thighs  reach  within 
halfaninchof  the  feet,  and  are  white,  with  a  tinc- 
ture of  red,  befet  with  long  fpots  of  brown  ;  the  legs 
and  feet  are  yellow.  It  inhabits  America,  from  Hud- 
fon's  Bay  as  low  as  Souih-Carolina.  In  the  lad  it  at- 
tains to  a  larger  fize.  In  Hudfun's  Bay  it  appears  in 
M.ay  on  the  banks  of  Severn  river,  breeds  and  retires 
fouth  in  autumn.  It  feeds  on  fmall  birds  ;  and  on 
the  approach  of  any  perfon,  flies  in  circles,  and  makes 
a  great  flirieking.  It  forms  its  neft  in  a  rock,  or  fome 
hollow  tree,  with  flicks  and  grafs  ;  and  lines  it  with 
feathers  :  and  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs,  white,  fpot- 
ted  with  red.  In  Carolina  it  preys  on  pigeons,  and 
young  of  the  wild  turkies. 

16.  The  furcatus,  or  fwallow-tailed  hawk,  has  a 
black  bill,  lefs  hooked  than  ufual  with  rapacious  birds  : 
the  eyes  are  large  and  black,  with  a  red  iris  :  the  head, 

.neck,  breafl,  and  belly,  are  white  ;  the  upper  pan  of 
the  back  and  wings  a  dark  purple  ;  but  more  dulky  to- 
wards the  lower  parts,  vi'ith  a  tincture  of  green.  The 
wings  are  long  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and,  when 
extended,  meafurc  four  feet.  The  tail  is  dark  purple 
mixed  with  green,  and  remarkably  forked.  This  moft 
elegant  fpecies  inhabits  only  the  fouthcrn  parts  of 
North- America  ;  and  that  only  during  fummer.  Like 
fwallows,  they  feed  chiefly  flying  ;  for  they  are  much 
on  wing,  and  prey  on  various  forts  of  infefts.  They 
alfo  feed  on  lizards  and  ferpents  ;  and  will  kill  the  lar- 
gefl  of  the  regions  it  frequents  with  the  utmoft  cafe. 
They  quit  North-America  before  winter,  and  arefup- 
pnfcd  to  retreat  to  Pern. 

17.  Haliastus,  the  fifliing-hawk  of  Catclby,  or  the 
ofprey,  weighs  three  pounds  and  a  quarter  i  it  mea- 
fures,  from  one  end  of  the  wing  to  the  other,  five  feet 
and  a  half.  The  bill  is  black,  with  a  blue  cere  or 
wax;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  yellow,  and  the  crown  of 
the  head  brown,  with  a  mixture  of  white  feathers  ; 
/rom  each  eye,  backwards,  runs  a  brown  flripe  :  the 


back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a  dark  brewn  ;  the 
throat,  neck,  and  belly,  white;  the  legs  and  feet  are  ' 
rough  and  fcaly,  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour;  the  talons 
arc  black,  and  nearly  of  an  equal  fize  ;  the  feathers  of 
the  thighs  are  fliort,  and  adhere  clofe  to  them,  con- 
trary to  others  of  the  hawk  kind,  which  nature  feenis 
to  have  defigned  for  the  more  eafily  penetrating  the 
water.  Notwiihftanding  the  ofprey  is  fo  perfecutei 
by  the  bald  eagle,  yet  it  always  ketps  near  its  haunts. 
It  is  a  fpecies  of  vaft  quickneis  of  figUt  ;  and  will  fee 
a  filh  near  the  furface  from  a  great  diflance  :  defcend 
with  prodigious  rapidity,  and  carry  the  prey  with 
an  exulting  fcream  high  into  the  air.  The  eagle  hears 
the  note  and  inftanily  attacks  the  ofprey  ;  who  drops 
the  fifli,  W'hich  the  former  catches  before  it  can  reach 
the  ground  or  water.  The  lower  parts  of  the  rivers 
and  creeks  near  the  fea  in  America,  abound  with  thefc 
eagles  and  hawks,  where  fuch  diverting  contefls  are 
often  feen.  It  fometimes  happens  that  the  ofprey  pc- 
riflies  in  taking  its  prey  ;  for  if  it  chances  to  fix  its  ta- 
lons in  an  over-grown  fifli,  it  is  drawn  under  water 
before  it  can  difengage  iifelf,  and  is  drowned. 

18.  The  Iceland  falcon  (G.  Mag.  1771,  p.  297), 
or  gyrfalco  /,;«.  has  a  fliong  bill,  much  hooked,  the 
upper  mandible  Iliarply  angulated  on  the  lower  edges, 
with  a  bluifh  wax  :  the  head  is  of  a  very  palcrufl-co- 
lour,  ftreaked  downwards  with  dufky  lines  :  the  neck, 
breafl,  and  belly,  are  while,  marked  with  cordaied 
fpots ;  the  thighs  white,  eroded  with  fliort  bars  of  deep 
brown:  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  arc  duf- 
ky, fpotttd  and  edged  with  white  j  the  exterior  webs 
of  the  primaries  dufky  mottled  with  rcddilh  white, 
the  inner  barred  with  white  :  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
arc  crolTed  with  14  or  more  narrow  bars  of  dulky  and 
white;  the  duflcy  bars  regularly  oppofing  thofc  of 
white  :  the  wings,  when  clofed,  reach  almoft  to  the 
end  of  the  train:  legs  are  ftrong  and  yellow.  The 
length  of  the  vring,  from  the  pinion  to  the  tip  is 
16  inches.  This  fpecies  is  an  inhabitant  of  Iceland, 
and  is  the  mofl  efteemed  of  any  for  the  fport  of  fal- 
conry. 

19.  Thcfufcus,orGreenland  falcon,  hasdulkyirides; 
lead-coloured  wax  and  feet ;  brown  crown,  marked 
with  irregular  oblong  white  fpots ;  whitifli  forehead, 
blackilh  checks  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  throat 
white  ;  bread  and  belly  of  a  yellowilh  white,  Ilripcd 
downwards  with  dulky  ftreaks  ;  the  back  dufky,  tin- 
ged with  blue,  the  ends  of  the  feathers  lightell,  and 
fprinkled  over  with  a  few  white  fpots,  efpccially  to- 
wards the  rump  ;  the  wings  of  the  fame  colours,  vari- 
egated beneath  with  white  and  black  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  tail  dulky  croffed  very  faintly  with  paler  bars, 
the  under  fide  whitifli.  It  inhabits  all  parts  of  Green- 
land, from  the  remotefl  hills  to  thofe  which  impend 
over  the  fea.  They  are  even  feen  on  ihe  iflands  of  ice 
remote  from  fliorc.  They  retire  in  the  breeding-feafon 
to  the  farihefl  part  of  the  country,  and  return  in  au- 
tumn with  their  young.  They  breed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  cinereous  eagle,  but  in  more  diftant 
places ;  and  lay  from  three  to  five  eggs.  The  tail  of 
the  young  is  black,  with  great  brown  fpots  on  the  ex- 
terior webs.  They  prey  on  ptarmigans,  auks,  and  all 
the  fmall  birds  of  the  country.  They  have  frequent 
difputes  with  the  raven,  but  feldom  come  off  vidlors; 
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for  [lie  ravsn  will,  on  hcing  attacked,  fling  itfcli"  on 
'  iis  l)ick  ;  aiij  either  b/  licfeiijitig  iifclf  vviili  tts  ci  iws, 
or  by  calliiij^,  with  its  croaking,  niimbcrs  of  oilitrs  ti 
its  lici,.'>,  oDiige  the  lalcon  to  retire.  The  GreenUud- 
crs  life  the  (km,  among  oihers,  for  tluir  inner  };.ir- 
meuts  J  the  wi!)>;s  fur  i.r'.iilies  ;  the  feet  for  amulets: 
baifeliloin  cat  the  tlcih,  uiilJs  compcllcJ  by  luiii^tr. 

20.  Til.;  g/rl'aicoi  (iii".  Zool.  11"  47.)  has  a  yel- 
low vvdX  J  the  bill  b'uiih,  and  greatly  ho  kcd  :  ihc  eye 
dark  blue;  the  throat  of  a  pure  white  ;  lUc  whole  bo- 
dy, wings,  and  tail,  of  the  fame  colour,  moll  ele- 
gantly in  irk  J  vviih  dnfky  birs,  lines,  or  fpots,  lea- 
ving the  vvlix  the  far  pvevailniJ,  colonr.  Tliere  arc 
iultances,  t)at  rare,  of  iis  being  lonul  cuiirely  nhnc. 
In  f!)me,  the  wiiole  tail  is  crolfeii  by  remote  bi?s  of 
h'ack  or  bovvn  ;  in  others,  tnty  appiar  only  very 
fainily  on  the  iiiiJdle  feathers:  the  fra:hors  ot  the 
lhit;hs  are  very  long  and  nnlpo'icd  :  ihr  hgs  Oront;, 
and  of  a  Wj^ln  bine.  Its  weight  is  4;  o'lucts  Troy  ; 
lengih,  near  two  feet  j  (xeni,  four  icci  two.  Tliis 
fpecics  has  ihe  fame  nia.iners  an  I  hannts  with  the  for- 
mer. It  is  very  frequent  in  I  clan. 1  ;  is  found  in 
Lapmuikand  Norway  ;  and  r-irily  in  tli-  Oiknits  and 
N  )i'th  Rritiiii.  In  Afi  ,  it  dv^-ells  in  the  highe  t  points 
of  the  Urjllim  and  othi  rSii'erianmoaniaini,and  daris 
the  C'lldcll  climates  thront^hout  the  year,  li  is  k<  pt 
in  the  latitnde ot  Peii-rfb  irg,  u'li'jarcd  in  the  opvii  air 
during th-  fcvcrdt  winters. — This  fpecies  is  pre-emi- 
nent 111  cinrai];e  as  Well  as  beamy,  an.l  is  the  terror  of 
othirhriwks.  1>  «a^  flown  at  all  kinds  of'fo-vl,  how 
gi'tat  foLV'  r  ihiy  were  j  but  its  chief  game  ufid  10  be 
bcroii.i  aid  cr-inci. 

The  three  lall  fpe^fs  are  in  liij,h  cftetm  for  f,-orr. 
They  are  refttvtd  for  he  kings  of  l>cnir.ark  ;  v.hj 
feu.l  their  talc  )ner  witn  two  attcnda.if.s  annua  'y  i.ito 
Ic'.laud  to  pnichafe  ihrm.  They  are  caught  by  the 
natives;  a  ccrtiin  number  of  whom  in  tvery  dilbict 
aclice.ifrd  for  that  purpofc.  They  briii};  .ill  they 
take,  abo;it  mid  •lumer,  10  B  ile.led,  to  meet  tlie  royal 
faico  er  ;  and  each  hring.^.  10  or  12,  capped,  and 
perched  01)  a  crofs  pole,  wiiich  the/  carry  on  horfe- 
back  and  re  (I  on  ihe  tlirrup.  The  falconer  cxan;incs 
the  birds,  rcjft'ts  thole  whxh  arc  not  for  his  pirpofr, 
and  t;ives  the  feller  a  written  certirica^eof  the  qualiiits 
o  c>ich,  which  iiuitleshim  toreciivulrom  the  kini>'s  rc- 
ce  vrrccncral  (Lvcniecn  rixdollars  forthrpircli  white 
falcon  {11°  20.),  itn  lor  n">  19  or  ilmle  which  are  Itafi; 
white  ;  and  (even  'or  n°  18.  This  brings  iutoihc  iliand 
between  2000  a  d  5000  rixdollars  annually  They  are 
taken  in  the  lollouiag  manner: — Two  ports  are  fa- 
flencd  in  the  ground,  not  rcmo'e  from  their  haunts. 
Tootei,  lied  a  ptarmigan,  a  pijieon,  acock  or  hen, 
faftcnid  to  a  cord  ih  it  it  may  have  means  of  flnttrr- 
ing,  and  fo  attract  the  atfiuion  cf  the  fa'con.  On 
the  other  poll  is  plactd  a  net.  diilended  on  a  hoop,  a- 
bout  fix  feet  in  diamcier.  Tiiroujh  this  poll  is  intro- 
duced a  (Irinn,  above  loo  yards  lonjj,  which  is  faOui- 
cd  to  ihe  net,  in  r.rleriopull  it  down;  and  another 
is  faflened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hoop,  and  gues 
throii^jh  the  p  (t  'o  which  the  bait  is  lied.  As  foon  as 
the  ucin  !ecs  tiie  fo.vl  du'teron  the  ground,  he  takes 
a  few  circles  in  the  air,  to  fee  if  ihi  re  is  any  danger, 
then  dans  on  its  prey  with  fuch  violence  as  to  flrike 
off  the  head,  as.nicely  as  if  it  was  done  with  a  r-izor. 
He  then  ufually  rifes  again,  and  takes  another  circle. 
Vol.  VII. 
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to    explore  the  place  a  fccoiid  time  ;  after  which   it     Taico. 

makes  aaothcr  (loop  ;   when,  at  the  iultaiit  of  its  de- " — 

Icending,  iDe  man  pulls  the  dead  biid  under  the  net  ; 
and,  by  means  of  the  otlier  cord,  covers  the  i'-lcou 
will!  i.ie  net  at  the  moment  it  has  fcized  thcjircy; 
tilt  perfoii  lyinj;  concealed  behind  Ionic  ftones,  or  clle 
lies  llat  on  his  belly,  to  elud:  the  fight  of  tlie  falcon. 
As  loon  as  one  is  caught,  it  is  taken  gently  out  cf  the 
net,  for  f«r  of  breaking  any  of  ttic  feathers  of  the 
wiiigi  or  tail  j  and  a  cap  is  placed  over  its  eyes.  If  any 
of  ilir  tail-feaihers  art  uj  lied,  the  f.ilconcrs  have  the 
art  of  ;rrafiiiig  others  ;  which  loinetiinci  has  occafion- 
ed  a  ncctlkis  multiplication  of  fpecies, 

Tiic  Iceland  f.iicons  are  in  the  hightll  efleem.  They 
will  iad  10  or  12  years;  whereas  ihufe  of  Norway, 
and  other  countries,  fcldoni  are  tit  for  fport  after  two 
or  ihri<  years  ufe.  Yet  the  Norwci^ian  hawks  were 
in  olJ  ti.ii'S  in  great  rep  ite  in  B  itiin,  anil  even 
thoiii;lu  ouiics  woiti!/ of  akin;;.  Ge>>fF<!y  Le  Pierre, 
chief  julUciaiy.  g-.<vc  two  good  Norway  hawks  to 
Kin^JiMiu  tiiat  Waiter  Le  Ma  iiia  might  have  leave 
to  txp.'ri  I  00  weigii  ot  checfc.  John  the  fnii  of  Ord- 
gir,  gave  a  Norw..y  hawk  to  have  the  king's  requeit 
10  tiic  king  of  Nor.v:iy,  to  let  him  have  hio  brotiicr's 
cli.titels  ;  ana  Ralf  Havoc  fined  to  King  Stephen  in 
two  gufali  (t;y.f il'ons)  and  t.vo  Norway  h.iwks,  thai; 
he  might  have  thcfamc  acquittance  that  his  father  had. 

21.  Theaviporus,  wuli  black  wax,  yellow  legs, 
hslf  naked,  the  head  of  an  alh  colour,  and  having  an 
alh-coh/ured  llrpe  on  the  tai',  which  is  white  at  the 
end.  It  is  the  honey. biizzafd  if  R'ly,  and  had  its 
name  from  the  co.nbs  of  waipsb;iiig  foand  in  its  neft. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  aid  feeds 'in  mice,  liz.irds, 
frogs,  bes,  &■.  ■  li  runs  ve  y  f^\  ifily,  like  a  hen. 

22  Tin  £e  •  iijinofis,  or  m  lor-imzzard,  uiih  liiccniHi 
WdX,  a  trieyih  botly,  the  tcpoftlie  head,  iiapcofihe 
neck,  and  Ugs,  ycilowifli ;  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
freqiienis  in>ois,  marfhy  pLcts,  a:  d  hraiis  :  it  rever 
iuaiS  lik-  other  hawks  ;  but  couimo.ily  liis  on  the 
pround  or  on  fmall  budics.  It  niakis  its  iiell  in  the 
inidll  of  a  tuft  ofgrafsor  ruflics.  Ii  is  a  ve'y  fierce  and 
voracious  bird;  and  is  a  great  dellroyer  of  rabbits, 
y-^iin/  wild-diicks,  and  other  water-lowl.  It  preys, 
like  the  ofprry,  on   filh. 

2;.  The  palumbarius  with  bl'rkwax  edjied  with 
ye, low  ;  yellow  legs,  a  brown  holy,  the  prime  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  marked  with  paic  ftreaks,  and  the 
eye-broas  white.  It  is  the  j'olliawk  ot  Ray  ;  and  was 
formerly  in  high  eliec m  air.ong^  laleoi.er,'-,  l>ejn^  flown 
at  crjiie?,  geefe,  phra'ant-,  and  partridges.  If  bre  ds 
in  Sci  tlai.d,  and  builds  iis  nell  in  trees.  It  is  very 
dcfinie'tive  to  ('ame.  and  dalliej  t!irou>^h  the  woods  af- 
ter it'  quarry  wiih  valt  iirprtuoliiy  ;  but  if  it  caimot 
catch  the  objcft  of  its  purluii  al  oil  imn  ediatcly,  dc- 
fills,  kiid  pL-rches  on  a  bough  till  (me  new  game  pre- 
fe-ii>  itielf.  Tliisfpccics  is  conniion  in  Muleovy  and 
Sibtr'a.  They  extend  10  the  river  Amur;  and  are 
tiled  by  the  emperorot  China  in  his  Ipoi  tilip  progref- 
fc3,  attended  by  his  grand  lalconer,  and  1000  of  the 
fibordina  c.  Every  bird  h  is  a  fi!ver  ]'lale  faltentd  to 
it- foot,  wiili  the  name  of  the  falconer  who  had  the 
charge  of  it  ;  that  in  cafe  it  ihould  ne  lofl,  it  might  be 
brought  to  the  pr(>pcr  pel  Ton  ;  but  if  be  coi  U  nqt  be 
fiiind,  the  bird  iscelivcred  to  another  ofEcer,  called 
t\ke  guarJ.an  oj  lojl  birJi ;  who  keeps  it  tillit  is  de- 
N  mandcd 
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Fulco.     mandeJ  by  the  falconer  to  vvliom  it  belonged.     That 
— -'~~'  this  great  officer  may  the  more  readily  be   found  a- 
mong  the  army  of  hunters  who  iuend  the  emperor,  he 
ereds  a  flandard  in  the  mofl;  confpicuoiis  place. 

24.  The  nifas,  or  fparrow-hawk,  with  green  wax, 
yellow  legs,  a  white  belly  undulated  with  grey,  and  the 
tail  marked  with  blackilh  belts.  This  is  the  moft  per- 
nicious hawk  we  have  ;  and  makes  great  havoc  among 
pigeons  as  well  as  patridges.  It  builds  in  hollow  trees, 
in  old  nefts  of  crows,  large  ruins,  and  high  rocks  :  it 
lays  four  white  eggs,  encircled  near  the  blunter  end 
with  red  fpecks. 

2  J.  The  rainutns,  with  white  wax,  yellow  legs,  and 
the  body  white  underneath.  It  is  the  leall  hawk  of 
Briffons,  being  about  the  fizeof  a  thrulli ;  and  is  found 
on  the  ifland  Melita. 

There  are  near   100  other  fpecies  diftinguilhed  by 
ornithologifts.     Among  thefe  are  two  defcribed  by  Mr 
Bruce  ;  one  of  which  deferves  particular  notice  here,  as 
being  not  only  the  largefl  of  the  eagle  kind,  but,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  the  largefl  bird  that  flies.     He  calls 
it  the  goldi'i  eaglt:  ;  by  the  natives  it  is  vulgarly  called 
izion  duchn,  or  fat  hi  r  long-beard.     It  is  notan  objcft  of 
any  chace,  nor  flood  in  need  of  any  llratagem  to  bring 
it  within  reach.     Upon  the  highell  top  of  the  mountain 
Lamalmon,  while  Mr  Bruce's  fervants  were  rcfre(hing 
themfelves  from  that  toilfome  rugged  afccnt,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  pleafure  of  a  moft  delightful  climate,  eating 
their  dinner  in  the  outer  air  with  feveral large  diflies  of 
boiled  goats  flelh  before  them,  this  eagle  fuddenly  made 
its  appearance  ;  he  did  not  ftoop  rapidly  from  a  height, 
but  came  dying  flowly  along  the  ground  ;  and  fat  down 
clofe  to  the  meat  within  the  ring  the  men  had  made 
round  it.  A  grejtfliout,  or  rather  cry  of  diflrcfs,  which 
they  railed,  mide  the  bird  fland  for  a  minute  as  if  tore- 
colleft  himfelf,  while  the  fervants  ran  for  their    lances 
and  (hiclds.  Hi^  attention  was  fully  fixed  upon  the  flefli. 
He  put  his  foot  into  the  pan  where  was  a  large  piece 
in  water  prepared  for  boiling  ;  but  finding  the  fmart 
which  he  had  not  expcfted,  he  withdrew  it,   and  for- 
fook  the  piece  which  beheld.     There  were  two  large 
pieces,  a  Icgand  a  flioulJcp,  lying  upon  a  wooden  platter  ; 
into  thefe  he  trulfed  both  his  claws  and  carried  them  off; 
•(kipping  flowly  along  the  ground  as  he  had  come,  till  he 
difappeared  behind  a  cliff.  But  bcingobferved  athisdc- 
■panure  tolook  wiftfully  at  the  large  piece  which  remain- 
ed in  the  warm  water,  it  was  concluded  that  he  would 
foon  return  :  in  expectation  of  which  Mr  Bruce  loaded 
a  rirte-gun  with  ball,  and  fat  down  clofe  to  the  platter 
by  the  meat.  It  was  not  many  minutes  before  he  came, 
and  a  prodigious  fliout  was  raifed  by  the  attendants, 
<•  He  is  coming,  he  is  coming  !"    enough  to  have   dif- 
fouraged  a  lefs  courageous  animal.    Whether  it  was  not 
(jtiite  fo  hungry  as  at  the  firll  vilit,  or  fufpeiSted   fome- 
ihing  from  Mr  Bvuce's  appearance,  itniade  afmall  turn, 
and  fat  down  about  ten  yards  from  him,  the  pan  vi'ith 
the  meat  being    between   them.     In  this  lituation  Mr 
Bruce  fired,  and  fliot  him  with  the  ball    through   the 
middle  of  his  body  about   two  inches  below  the  wing, 
fo  that  he  lay  dov.n  upon  the  grafs  without  a  fingle 
flutter.     Upon  laying  hold  of  his  monllrous  carcafe, 
our  author  was  not  a  little  furprifed  at  feeing  his  hands 
<:overed  and  tinged  with  yellow  powder  or  dnft.  Upon 
turning  him  upon  his  belly,  and  examining  the  feathers 
•f  his  back,  they  produced  a  brown  dull,   the  colour 


of  the  feathers  there.     This  dull  was  not  in  fmall  quan-     Fako, 
titles  ;  for  upon  flriking  his  bread,  the  yellow  powder  ^  Falcon, 
flew  in  fully  greater  quantity  than  t  om  a  hair-drefTcr's         ' 
powder  puff.     The  feathers  of  the  :,'elly  and  breaft, 
which  are  of  a  gold   colour,   did   not  appear  to  have 
any  thing  extraordinary  in  their  formation,  but  the 
large  feathers  in  the  fhoulder  and  wings  fccnied  appa- 
rently to  be  fine  tubes,  which  upon  prtifure  fcattered 
this  dijft  upon  the  finer  part  of  the  feather,   but  this 
was   brown,  the  colour   of  the  feathers  of  the  back. 
Upon  the  fiJe  of  the  wing,  the  ribs,  orhard  part  of  the 
feather,  fcemed  to  be  bare  as  if  worn,  or,  in   our  au- 
thor's opinion,were  rather  renewingthemfelves,having 
before  failed  in  their  funftiun.     What  is  the  reafon  of 
this  extraordinary  provifion  of  nature,  our  author  does 
not  pretend  to  determine.     But  as  it  is  an  unufual  one, 
it  is  probably  meant,  he  thinks,  for  a  defence  againft 
the  climate  in  favour  of  thofe  birds  which  live  in  thofe 
almofl  inacccfhble  heights  of  a  country  doomed  even  in 
its  lower  parts  to  feveral  months  of  excefTive  rain.  Ac- 
cording to   Mr  Bruce's  defcription,  this    bird,  from 
wing  to  wing,  was  8  feet  4  inches  ;  from  the  tip  of 
his  tail  to  the  point   of  his  beak  when  dead,  4  feet 
7  inches.     He  was  remarkably  fhort  in  the  legs, being 
only  four  inches  from  the  joining  of  the  foot  to  where 
tlie  leg  joins  the  thigh,  and  from  the  joint  of  the  thigh 
to  the  joining  of  his  body   f'lX  inches.     The  thicknefs 
of  his  thigh  was  little  lefs  than  four  inches  ;  it  was  ex- 
tremely niufcular,  and  covered  with  flefli.    His  middle 
claw  was  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  not  very 
fliarp  at  the  point,  but  extremely  flrong.     From  the 
root  of  the  bill   to  the  point  was  three  inches  and  a 
quarter,  and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  breadth  at 
the  root.     A  forked  brufh  of  firong  hair,  divided   at 
the  point  into  two,  proceeded  from  the   cavity  of  his 
lower  jaw  at  the  beginning  of  his  throat.    Hiseyewas 
remarkably  fmall  in  proportion  to  his  bulk,  the  aper- 
ture being fcarcely  half  an  inch.     The   crown  of  his 
head  was  bare  or  bald,  as  was  alfo  the  front  where  the 
bill  and  fkull  joined. 

FALCON,  or  Faucon,  a  bird  of  prey  of  the  hawk 
kind,  fuperior  toall  others  for  courage,  dociliiy,  gentle- 
nefs,  and  noblentfs  of  nature*.     Several  authors   take, 
thename/itAc///  to  have  been  occafioncd  by  its  crooked  ta-  ^^ 
Ions  or  pounces,  which  rcfcnible  a  falx  or  fickle.  Giral- 
dus  derives  it  a falcando,  becaufe  it  flies  in  a  curve. 

The  falcon,  or  falcon  gentle,  is  both  for  the  fill  and 
for  the  lure.  In  the  choice,  take  one  that  has  wide 
noftrils,  high  and  large  eye-lids,  a  large  black  eye  ;  a 
roundhead,  fomewhat  full  on  the  top  ;  barb  feathers 
on  the  clap  of  the  beaks,  which  fliouldbe  fhort,  thick, 
and  of  an  azure  colonr  ;  the  brcafl  large,  round,  and 
flefhy  ;  and  the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  large  and 
flrong;  with  the  fear  of  the  foot  foft  and  bluifh  :  the 
pounces  fhould  be  black,  with  wings  long  and  croffing 
the  train  which  fhould  be  (lion  and  very  pliable. 

The  mmtfakon  is  rcflrained  to  the  female  ;  for  the 
male  is  much  fmaller,  weaker,  and  lefs  courageous,  than 
the  female  ;  and  therefore  is  denominated  tKjfel,  or 
tircelet.  The  falcon  is  excellent  at  the  river,  brook, 
and  even  field  ;  and  flics  chiefly  at  a  larger  game,  as 
wild-goofe,  kite,  crow,  heron,  crane,  pye,  fhovelci ■, 
&c.  For  further  particulars,  fee  Falconry,  Hawk, 
and  Hawking. 

The  cuilom  of  carrying  a  falcon  exicnded  to  many 
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Pakoner,  countries,  and  was  eftecmed  a  diftinftion  of  a  man  of 
Falconry,  raiik.  The  Wellh  had  a  faying,  that  you  may  know 
^"""■^  a  gentleman  by  liis  hawk,  horl'e,  and  grehound.  In 
faa,  a  perfon  of  rank  fclJom  svent  without  one  on  his 
hand.  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England,  is  painted 
going  on  a  molt  important  embafly,  witli  a  hawk  on  his 
hand  and  a  dog  under  his  arm.  Henry  VI.  is  rcpre- 
fented  at  his  nuptials,  attended  by  a  nobleman  and  his 
falcon.  Even  the  ladies  were  not  without  them  in 
earlier  times  ;  for  in  an  ancient  fculpture  in  the  church 
of  Milton  Abbas,  in  Dorfetlliire,  appears  the  confort  of 
king  Athenian  with  a  falcon  on  her  royal  .♦ill  tearing  a 
bird. 

FALCONER,  a  perfon  who  brings  up,  tames,  and 
makes,  that  is,  tutors  and  manages,  birds  of  prey  ;  as 
falcons,  hawks,  &c.     See  Falconry. 

The  grand  feignior  ufually  keeps  6000  falconers  in 
his  fervice. — The  French  king  has  a  grand  falconer, 
whicli  isanctfice  difmembered  from  that  of  great  hunt, 
grand  veniir.  Hiftorians  take  notice  of  this  port,  as 
early  as  the  year  12J0. 

A  falconer  flionld  be  well  acquainted  with  the  qua- 
lity and  mettle  of  his  hawks,  that  he  may  know 
which  of  them  to  fiy  early  and  which  late.  Every 
night  afier  flying  he  Ihouid  give  them  caftiag  ;  one 
while  plumage,  fometimes  pellets  of  cotton,  and  at 
another  time  phytic,  as  he  Hnds  necelfary.  He  ought 
alfo  every  evening  to  make  the  place  clean  under  the 
porch,  that  by  her  calling  he  may  know  whether  llie 
wants  fcouring  upwards  or  downwards.  Nor  mull  he 
forget  to  water  his  hawk  every  evening,  except  on  fuch 
days  as  flic  has  bathed  ;  after  which,  at  night,  Ilie 
lliould  be  put  into  a  warm  room,  having  a  candle 
burning  by  her,  where  lite  is  to  lit  unhooJed,  if  flie 
be  not  raraage,  that  lire  may  pick  and  prune  herfclf. — 
A  falconer  Soald  always  carry  proper  medicines  into 
the  field,  as  hawks  frequently  meet  with  accidents 
there.  Neither  mull  he  forget  to  take  with  him  any 
of  his  hawking  implements;  and  it  is  neceilary  he 
Ihould  be  ikilful  in  making  lures,  hoods  of  all  forts, 
jclfes,  bewets,  and  other  furniture.  Neither  ought  he 
to  be  without  his  coping  irons,  to  cope  his  hawk's 
beak  when  overgrown,  and  to  cut  her  pounces  and  ta- 
lons as  there  fliall  bcoccafion  :  nor  Ihould  his  cauteri- 
zing irons  be  wanting. 

Falconer  (William),  an  ingenious  Scots  failor, 
who,  about  the  year  1762,  came  up  to  London  with 
a  pretty  pathetic  poem,  called  the  Shipwreck,  found- 
ed on  a  difafler  of  his  own  experience.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  piece  recommended  him  to  the  late  duke  of 
York ;  and  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
fuitably  preferred,  if  a  fecond  Ihipwreck,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  had  not  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  to  many 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  with  whom  he  failed. 
In  1770,  he  went  out  a  volunteer  in  the  Aurora  fri- 
gate fent  to  carry  Metfrs  Vanfntart,  Scrafton,  and 
Ford,  the  fupervifors  appointed  to  regulate  the  Engliih 
Eafl  India  fettlements  ;  which  veffel,  after  it  had 
touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  never  more 
keard  of.  Before  his  departure,  he  publillied  a  very 
ofeful  Marine  D:£lionary,  in  i  vol.  410. 

FALCONRY,  the  art  of  training  all  manner  of 
hawks,  but  more  efpecially  the  larger  ones  callcdyiz/- 
toui,  to  the  exercife  of  hawking.     See  Hawking. 

When  a  falcon  is  taken,  ihe  muft  be  fcelcdinfuch 


a  manner,  that,  as  tlie  feeling  (lackens,  flie  may  fee 
wliat  provifion  lies  before  her  ;  but  care  ought  10  be  ^ 
taken,  not  to  feel  her  too  hard.  A  falcon  or  hawk 
newly  taken  lliould  have  all  new  furniture,  as  new  jef. 
fcs  of  good  leather,  maillcd  lealhes  with  iaittons  at  ihe 
end,  and  new  bewets.  There  Ihould  alfo  be  provided 
a  fraall  round  llick,  to  ftroke  the  hawk  ;  becaufe,  the 
ofiener  this  is  done,  the  fooner  and  better  will  flie  be 
manned.  She  mult  alfo  have  two  good  brlls,  that 
flic  may  be  found  when  flie  fcattertth.  Htr  hood 
Ihould  be  well  fafliioned,  railed,  and  cmbofled  againll 
her  eyes,  deep,  and  yet  flraight  enough  beneath,  that 
it  may  fatten  about  her  head  without  huriin  j  her  ;  and 
her  beak  and  talons  mufl  be  a  little  coped,  but  not  la 
near  as  to  make  ihem  bleed. 

If  it  be  a  foar-falcon  which  hath  already  paffed  the 
feas,  flie  will  indeed  be  harder  to  reclaim,  but  will 
prove  the  bed  of  falcons.  Her  food  niufl;  be  good  and 
warm,  and  given  her  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  liil  Ihe 
be  full  gorged  :  the  bed  for  this  purpofc  is  pigeons, 
larks,  or  other  live  birds  ;  becaule  llie  mull  be  broken 
off  by  degrees  from  her  accullomcd  feeding,  ^^'hen 
flie  is  fed,  you  mull  hoop  and  lure,  as  you  do  when 
you  call  a  hawk,  that  flie  may  know  when  you  intend 
to  give  her  meat.  Oa  tliis  occafion  flic  mull  be  un- 
hooded  gently  ;  and  after  giving  her  two  or  three  bits, 
her  hood  mull  be  put  on  again,  when  flie  is  to  get  twa 
or  three  bits  more.  Care  mull  be  taken  that  Ihe  be 
clofe  feeled  ;  and  afterthrce  or  four  days,  her  diet  ma/ 
be  IcITened  :  the  falconer  fetting  her  every  night  to 
pearch  by  him,  that  he  may  awaken  her  often  in  the 
night.  In  this  manner  he  mufl  proceed,  till  he  find 
her  to  grow  tame  and  gentle  ;  and  vihen  ll;e  begins  to 
feed  eagerly,  he  may  give  her  aflieep's  heart.  Pie  may 
now  begin  to  unhond  her  in  the  day-time;  but  it  mufl 
be  far  from  company,  firfl  giving  licr  a  bit  or  two, 
then  hooding  her  gently,  and  giving  her  as  much  more. 
When  flie  is  fliarp  fet,  he  may  now  unhood  iier,  and 
give  her  fome  meat  jull  againll  his  face  and  eyes,  which 
will  make  her  lefs  afraid  of  the  countcnancesof  others. 
She  mufl  be  borne  continually  on  the  fid,  till  flie  is 
properly  manned,  caalingher  to  feed  in  company,  giv- 
ing her  in  the  morning,  about  fun-rife,  the  wing  of  a, 
pullet ;  and  in  the  evening,  the  foot  of  a  hare  or  co- 
ney, cut  off  above  the  joint,  flead  and  laid  in  water, 
which  being  fqucezed,  is  to  be  given  her  with  the  pi- 
nion  of  a  hen's  wing.  For  two  or  three  days  give  her 
waflied  meat,  and  then  plumage  in  more  or  lefs  quan- 
tity as  flie  is  thought  to  be  more  or  lefs  foul  within. 
After  this,  being  hooded  again,  flie  is  to  get  nothing 
till  flic  lias  gleaned  and  call,  when  a  little  hot  meat 
may  be  given  her  in  company  ;  and,  towards  evening, 
flie  may  be  allowed  to  plume  a  hen's  wing  in  company 
alfo.  Cleaufe  the  feathers  of  her  calling,  if  foul  and 
llimy ;  if  flie  be  clean  within,  give  her  gentle  callings; 
and  when  flie  is  reclaimed,  manned,  and  made  eager 
and  fliarp  fet,  he  may  venture  te  feed  her  on  the  lure. 

However,  three  things  are  to  be  confidered  before 
the  lure  be  fliowed  her,  i.  That  flie  be  bold  and  fami- 
liar in  company,  and  not  afraid  of  dogs  and  horfcs. 

2.  Sharp  fet  and  hungry,  having  regard  to  the  hour 
of  morning  and  evening,  when  you  would  lure  her. 

3.  Clean  within,  and  the  lure  well  garniflied  with  meat 
on  both  fides;  and  when  you  intend  to  give  her  the 
length  of  a  lealh,  you  mufl  abfcond  vourfelf. 

N  2  '  She 
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She  mud  alio  be  unhooded,  and  have  a  bit  or  two 
g'.vcn  her  OH  ihe  lure  ai  (he  fits  on  your  filt ;  atterwards 
lake  the  hire  Iroui  her,  and  hide  it,  ihat  (he  may  not 
fee  it,  aad  w  hen  llie  is  iiuleelcd,  cail  the  lure  lo  near 
her,  tha:  Ihe  may  catch  it  within  the  length  ot  her 
Icalh,  and  -a  t'oim  as  ihe  has  (tized  it,  ulctyuur  voice  as 
falconers  do,  (ceding  her  upon  the  lure,  ou  the  ground, 
with  the  heart  and  warm  thigh  of  a  pullet. 

Having  lo  hired  your  I'alcon,  give  her  but  Utile  meat 
in  the  evening  ;  and  let  this  luring  be  fo  timely,  that 
you  may  give  her  phunage,  and  ajuck  of  a  joint  .icxt 
morning  oji  your  lirrt.  When  (he  has  call  and  gleam- 
ed, give  her  a  little  reaching  of  warm  meat.  A  out 
noon,  tieacrcaiice  to  her  leath  ;  and  going  into  the 
field,  there  give  her  a  bit  or  two  upon  her  lure  :  then 
unwiiui  tlie  creancc,  and  draw  itaftcryou  a  good  way  ; 
and  let  him  who  has  the  biril  hold  liis  right  hand  on 
the  talftl  of  her  hood,  ready  to  uiihood  her  as  loon  as 
yon  begin  to  lure;  to  which  if  Ihc  come  well,  /loop 
roundly  upon  it,  and  haltily  fcize  it,  let  her  call  two  or 
three  biis  thereon.  Tiitn,  unleizing  and  tuking  her 
off  the  hire,  booj  her  and  give  her  to  tiie  man  again; 
and,  going  farther  off,  lure  and  feed  her  as  before. 

In  this  manner  is  the  falconer  to  proceed,  luring 
her  every  day  farther  and  farther  oil",  till  Ihe  is  accul- 
tomcd  to  come  freely  and  eagerly  lo  the  lure  ;  after 
which  flie  may  be  lured  in  company,  taking  care  that 
nothing  afFright  her.  When  flte  is  ufed  to  the  Inve 
on  foot,  file  is  to  be  lured  on  horfeback  ;  which  n!„y 
be  etfcfted  the  fooner,  by  caufiug  horfemen  to  be  a- 
bout  her  wlien  Ihe  is  lured  on  foot. 

When  Ihe  has  grown  familiar  to  this  way,  let  fome- 
body  on  foot  hold  the  hawk,  and  he  on  horfeback  mufl 
call  and  cart  the  lure  about  his  head,  the  holder  taking 
off  the  hood  by  the  lallel ;  and  if  Ihe  feize  eagerly  on 
the  lure  without  fear  of  man  or  horfe,  then  take  oiT 
the  creance,  and  lure  her  at  a  greater  diflance.  And 
if  you  would  have  her  love  dogs  as  well  as  the  lure, 
call  dogs  when  you  give  her  her  living  or  plumage.  See 
the  article  Hawking. 

FALERII  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the 
well  or  right  fide  of  the  Tiber  ;  Kalifei,  the  people 
of  the  town  and  icrrit:iry.  The  territory  was  famous 
for  its  rich  paflurcs  ;  hence  ihe ^^ra^/ien  Falifcuvim  au- 
thors. Entropius  and  Krontinus  call  the  town  Fabfci ; 
which,  according  to  the  laft,  was  furnamed  Colonia 
Juiioiiia.  The  Falifci  arc  called  Aequi  by  Virgil ;  be- 
caufe  they  aftbrdcd  lupp'emenial  laws  lo  ihe  12  tables, 
(Sei  vius).  Here  they  made  an  excellent  faufage,  call- 
ed Ventir  Falifctti  (Martial). 

When  the  Falilci  were  belicged  by  Camilhis,  a  fchool- 
maller  went  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city  with  his  pupils, 
and  propnfed  to  beirav  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
man enemy,  that  by  i'ue-h  a  pollellion  he  might  eafdy  o- 
blige  the  place  to  furrender.  Camillus  heard  the  pvo- 
p  ifal  witli  indignation,  and  ordered  iheman  tobe  ftrip- 
ped  naked,  and  whipped  back  to  the  town  by  thofe 
whom  his  perfidy  wilhed  to  betray.  This  inftance  of 
gcnerofity  operated  upon  the  people  fo  powerfully  that 
they  hirrendered  to  the  Romans. 

FALERNUS,  Mons  Majftcus  fo  called  (Martial)  ; 
Falenins  ager,  a  dillrii^f    at  the  foot  of  Mount  Malli- 
ens   in  Campania;    famous   for  its  generous  wines, 
(Horace,  Pliny).     Now  called  Monte  Majfwe. 
fALISCI.     See  Falerii. 


FaLKIA,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the  trigyniaor-     Falkia 
der,  belonging  to  the  hexandriaclafs  of  planti.     The         n 
calyx  is  monopliyllous;   the  corolla  inonopctalous  ;  the   FalHanJ. 
ftcus  four  irv  nuiiiber.  '       ' 

FALKIRK,  a  town  of  S[i:lingfhire  in  Scotland, 
fuuated  in  W.  Long.  3.48.  W.  Lat.  56.  20.  It  is  a 
large  ill-built  place,  and  13  fupported  by  gicat  lairs  for 
black  cattle  fioni  tlie  Higiilands,  it  being  computed 
that  24,000  head  arc  annually  fold  there.  A  great 
deal  of  money  is  alfo  gut  here  by  the  carriage  of  goods 
Lnocd  at  Carron  wharf  to  Glaigow.  1  liis  town  is  re- 
markable lor  a  baitle  loiiglu  in  its  neighbourhood 
between  Edviard  I.  of  England,  and  the  Scots  com- 
manded by  the  Steward  ot  Scotland,  Cummin  of  iJa- 
dciioch,  and  Sir  William  Wallace.  Ihe  latter  had 
been  invefted  with  the  fuprtnie  conimand  ;  but  perceiv- 
ing that  this  gave  iinibiagc  to  the  nobility,  he  re- 
ligiied  his  pcivver  into  the  hands  of  the  nobleman  above- 
mentioned,  rclervii  g  to  himlelt  only  the  conip.'.aiid 
of  a  finall  body  who  reiulcd  to  follow  another  leader. 
The  Scots  generals  placed  theii  pikemen  along  the 
front,  and  lined  the  intervals  lit  twtrn  the  tlirce  bodies 
of  which  their  ^rniy  wascmnpoled,  w  ith  archers  ;  and 
dr(auing  the  great  lupcrioiity  ot  the  Englilli  cavalry, 
endeavoured  to  fccuic  ihejr  front  by  palljfadocs  tied  10- 
getner  uith  ropes.  1  he  battle  uab  lonjiht  on  the  22d 
01  Jnly  129S.  "ihe  king  of  England  di\icltd  liis  rrniy 
liKewix  into  tiiree  bodns,  and  by  the  fuperierity  of 
hisarchers,  defeaicd  the  Scots  wiili  great  llaughtcr. 
Wallace  alone  pi  cfcrved  entire  the  troopi  he  command- 
ed ;  and  retiring  behind  the  Carron,  marched  leifui'jly 
along  t!ie  bauksol  that  river,  v\hich  procc(flcd  him  from 
the  enemy.  In  this  fatile  fell  J<3hn  de  Gral.am,  a 
gentleman  much  celebrated  for  his  valour,  and  llylcd 
(he  r:ght  hand  of  the  galiant  Wallace.  His  epitaph 
is  Hill  to  be  feeen  on  a  plain  ftoiie  in  the  church  yard  of 
F.dkirk.  On  the  i8tb  of  Jaiioary  1746.  a  battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  king's  lorces  commanded  by 
general  Hawley,  and  the  Highlanders  headed  by 
Charles  Stuart.  The  fornjer  was  Icizcd  with  a  pa- 
nic, and  fled  ;  but  Colonel  Hufk  with  tv\o  regiments, 
wlio  kept  iheir  ground,  prevented  the  Highlanders 
froin  pur:uii}g  their  vie'lory.  Extcnfivc  ruins  arc  per- 
ceived in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  luppofcd  by 
fome  antiquarians  to  have  iietn  the  capital  of  the  Pitl- 
ifh  goveniinent ;  but  others  believe  thtm  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  fome  Roman  flations. 

FALK.LAND,  a  fmall  town  of  Fifeftire  in  Scor- 
land,  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Jaii.e»  II.  in  1458. 
Here  flood  one  of  the  feats  of  tne  Macdiiffs  earls  of 
Fife.  On  the  attainder  of  Munro  Stewart,  ihe  17th 
carl,  it  became  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  1424.  James  V. 
who  grew  very  fond  of  the  place,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved it.  The  remains  evince  its  former  magnificence 
and  elegance,  and  the  fine  lafle  of  the  princely  archi- 
tect. The  gateway  is  placed  between  two  fine  round 
towers  ;  on  the  right-hand  joins  the  chapel  whole  roof 
is  of  wood,  handfomely  gilt  and  painted,  but  in  a  mofl 
ruinous  condition.  Beneaih  are  leveral  apartments. 
Tlie  front  next  to  the  court  was  bcautiiully  adun;rd 
with  (latues,  heads  in  bafs-relief,  and  elegant  columns 
not  reducible  to  any  order,  but  i^f  fine  proportion, 
with  capitals  approaching  the  Ionic  fcroll.  Beneath 
fome  of  thefe  pillars  was  infcribed  I.  R.  M.G.  1537: 
or  Jacobus  Rex,  Maria  de  Cuifi. — This  place  was  alfo 
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"Xj Falkland,  a  favourite  1-efidence  of  Jinifs  VI.  on  account  of  the 
Fall       ^ne  p.irk  and  plenty  of  atcr.     The  eaft  lide  was  Lcci- 

* ^^ — ■  dentally  burnt  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  the  iXHrk 

mined  during  Cromwell's  ul'iirpation  ;  when  the  fine 
oaks  were  cut  down  in  order  to  build  the  fort  at  Perth. 
-^This  place  gives  title  ol  vifcouut  to  the  Engiiih  fa- 
mily of  Carey  j  Sir  Henry  Carey  being  fo  created  by 
James  VI.  1620.  His  fon  was  the  celebrated  Lucius, 
who  facrificed  his  life  in  a  fit  of  loyal  defpair  at  the 
battle  of  Newbury,  and  from  whom  Lucius  Charles 
the  prcfaii  vifcount  is  ihe  fifth  in  lineal  delcciit. 

Falkland  (Lord).     See  Carey. 

FALL,  the  defcent  of  a  heavy  body  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  It  is  alio  the  name  of  a  mcafure 
of  length  nffd  in  Scotland,  containing  fix  ells. 

f-iLL  of  Man,  in  facred  hiftory,  that  tcirible  event 
by  which  fm  and  death  were  introduced  into  the  world. 
See  Adam,  and  Antediluvians,  and  Originai Sik. 
The  account  which  Mofes  gives  of  this  tranfaiilion  is 
extremely  brief  atid  concife.  The  ferpent,  ht  informs 
us,  being  more  fubtilc  than  any  beall  of  the  field,  alkf  d 
the  woman,  whether  it  was  true  that  God  had  not 
granicd  her  and  her  hufband  leave  to  cat  oi  every  tree 
in  the  };arden  .'  Ihe  aulwercd,  that  God  had  allowed 
them  to  cat  of  all,  except  only  the  fruit  ot  the  tree 
in  the  miditof  the  garden  ;  which  he  commanded  they 
Ihoiild  not  .arte,  nor  fo  much  as  touch,  left  they  Ihould 
die.  The  ferpent  replied,  that  they  Ihoidd  not  die  ; 
for  God  knew  the  virtue  of  the  tree  ;  and  that,  fo  foon 
as  they  eat  of  it,  I  heir  eyes  \Tould  be  opened,  ai.d  they 
would  become  like  gods,  knowing  good  ajid  evil. 
Eve,  feting  the  friiit  tempting  to  the  view,  took  of 
the  fruit  and  ate  ;  and  g^ve  alio  to  her  hufbandot  ii, 
and  he  did  eat.  ImuieJutely  the  eyes  of  both  were 
opened  ;  when  perceiving  they  were  naked,  they  ftvvtd 
fig-leaves  logcrther,  and  nia.'e  thtmfclves  aprons.  A- 
dam  and  Eve,  hearing  the  voice  of  God  walking  in  the 
garden  in  tl)e  cool  of  the  day,  hiu  tiieinfelvcs  among 
the  trees  ;  but,  on  God's  calling  for  Adam,  he  excu- 
fed  himf'Mf  for  not  appearing,  bccaufc  he  was  naked. 
God  demanded  of  him,  who  it  was  that  told  him  he 
was  naked  ;  and  whether  he  had  difobeycd  his  com- 
mand, in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  "  Adam  confcllld 
that  the  woman  had  offered  him  the  fruii,  and  he  had 
tailed  it.  She,  bei.ig  examined  likewife,  acknow- 
ledged what  Ihe  had  done;  but  faid,  the  le'ptnt  had 
feduced  and  deceived  her.  God  then  proceeded  to 
judgment  ;  he  firll  curfcd  tke  ferpent  above  all  bealls, 
and  condemned  him  to  go  on  liis  belly,  and  eat  the 
dull  ;  adding,  that  he  would  put  enmity  between  him 
and  the  woman,  and  their  offspring ;  that  the  feed  of 
the  woman  Ihould  bruil'e  the  ferpeut'shc  id,  who  Hiould 
bruite  the  other's  heel.  The  woman  was  (ubjefted  to 
the  pains  of  childbirth,  as  well  as  to  the  dondnion  of 
her  hufband  ;  and  as  to  the  man,  God  curfcd  the 
ground  for  his  fake,  declaring,  that  it  fliould  bring 
forth  thorns  and  thilllcs,  and  he  ihould  earn  his  bread 
by  the  fweat  of  his  brow,  till  he  returned  to  the  dulf, 
from  whence  he  was  taken.  At  lafl,  having  clothed 
them  both  with  fkins,  he  turned  them  oui  of  the  gar- 
den, left  they  fhould  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and 
eat,  and  live  for  ever  :  then,  to  prevent  any  atteinpt 
to  return  to  their  former  habitation,  lie  placed  che- 
Ttbims  at  the  call  of  tlie  garden,  and  a  fkniiiig  fv,  ord, 
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which  turned  every  way,   to  guard  the  pafTagc  to  the 
tree  of  life. 

This  concife  account  being,  at  firfl  view,  incumber- 
ed with  ionic  difllculiies,  Itvcral  learned  and  pious 
men  have  been  inclined  to  btlicve  the  whole  ougnt  to 
be  taken  in  an  allegorical  Icnlc,  and  not  according  t» 
the  Itrictncls  of  the  letter  :  they  alkdge,  that  the  an- 
cients, and  particularly  the  eallcrn  nations,  had  two 
ditterenl  ways  of  delivering  ihcir  divinity  and  philoio- 
phy,  one  popular,  and  the  other  myfterious  ;  that  the 
Icripiure  ulcs  both  occalionally  ;  fonuiiniesaccomnioda- 
ting  itftlf  10  llie  capacities  of  the  people,  and  at  other 
times  to  the  real  but  more  veiled  truth  ;  and  that,  to 
obviate  the  many  difficulties  which  occur  in  tlic  literal 
hilfory  of  this  lad  cataltrophe,  the  lalell  way  is  to  un- 
deilland  it  as  a  parabolical  Itory,  under  which  the  real 
circuuiltanccs  arc  difguifed  and  conceaUd,  oS  a  niyflcry 
not  tit  to  be  more  explicitly  declared. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fome  of  the  an- 
cient philofopheis  afFcdfed  fnch  an  allegorical  way  of 
writing,  to  conceal  thiir  notions  from  the  vidgar,  and 
keep  their  learning  within  the  bounds  of  ti.eir  own 
fchool  ;  ytt  it  is  apparent  Moles  had  no  luch  defign  ; 
and  as  he  pretends  only  to  relate  matters  of  facT:,  juft 
as  they  happened,  wiihout  art  or  difguife,  it  Cdiiiun 
be  fuppoled  but  that  tiiis  hil'tory  of  the  fall  is  to  be  tai.eu 
in  a  literal  fenfc,  as  well  as  the  reit  of  his  writings.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  that  the  ferpent  which  tetrpted 
Eve  was  the  Devil,  w  ho  envying  the  privileges  of  man 
ill  his  innocence,  icinpicd  him,  and  was  the  caufe  of  his 
forfeiting  all  thofe  advantages  which  he  had  received 
from  God  at  his  creation  ;  and  that  to  this  end  he  af- 
fuiiied  the  form  of  a  ferpent.  Thefe  intcrprciations 
are  fupporicd  by  many  palfagcs  of  Scripiuie,  where 
the  Devil  is  called  l\\e  Jl-rpent,  and  the  cldjjipcut,  (Soc 
Joua  viii.  44.  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  ami  Rev.  xii.  9.)  Some  be- 
lieve that  ti.e  fcrprnt  had  then  the  ufe  of  Ipecch,  and 
converted  familiarly  with  the  woman,  without  her  con- 
ceiving any  diltrufl  of  him  ;  and  that  God,  to  punilli 
the  malice  with  which  he  had  abnfed  Eve,  ceprivcd 
liiin  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  Others  maintain,  that  a 
real  f  rpent  having  eaten  of  the  foi  bidden  fruit.  Eve 
from  thence  concluded,  that  flie  too  might  eat  of  it 
without  danger  ;  that  in  effce't  Hie  did  eat  of  it,  and 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  God  by  her  difobedience. 
This,  fay  thcfc  lall  authors,  is  the  jlain  matter  of  fart 
which  Mofes  would  relate  under  the  aUef;orical  rcprc- 
feniation   of  the  ferpent  convcilmg  with  Eve. 

The  opinion  of  fuch  as  believe  ihis  was  not  a  real 
ferpent,  but  only  the  Devil  under  that  name,  is  no  lefs 
liable  to  exception  than  any  of  the  refl.  For  ihough 
the  Devil  is  frequently  ftylcd  in  Scripture  \\\t  ferpent, 
and  the  old  ferpent,  yet  why  he  fliould  be  called  the 
inoji  fnbtle  beajt  of  the  field,  we  cannot  conceive  ;  nei- 
ther  w-ill  the  punilhirent  iuflifted  on  the  ierpent  fufl=tr 
us  to  doubt,  but  that  a  ferpent's  body  at  kaft  was  cm- 
ployed  in  the  traniaftion. 

The  nature  of  the  foi  bidden  fruit  is  another  circuni- 
fiance  in  this  relation  that  has  occafioned  no  lels  va- 
riety of  conjetturcs.  The  Rabbins  believe  it  was  the 
vine  ;  others  that  it  was  wheat  ;  and  others,  from  the 
circiimllance  of  Adam  a.;d  Eve's  covering  thcmlilves 
With  fig  leaves  immediately  after  their  tranfgrelFion, 
tell  us,  that   this  fruit  rault  have  been   the  fig  ;  fome 
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Fallacy     think  it  wis  the  cherry  ;  and  the  generality   of  the 

U  Latitis  will  have  it  to  be  the  apple. 
Fallopius.  Taoic  wliu  admire  allegorical  interpretations,  will 
^  "  '  have  the  forhidiitn  trait  to  have  been  no  other  than  the 
lenfual  ail  of  generation,  for  which  the  punifliment  in- 
fliiJled  on  the  woman  was  the  pain  of  chiKl-bearing. 
But  this  opinion  has  not  the  leaft  foand,uion  in  tlie 
words  of  Mofcs,  efpecially  if  we  conlidcr  that  Adam 
Jcnew  not  his  Wife  till  after  their  expuUion  out  of  Pa- 
radife. 

Many  have  been  the  fuppofitions  snd  conje(3ures 
upon  this  fubjcft  in  general ;  and  foip.c  have  fo  far  in- 
dulged their  fancy  in  the  circumftanccs  of  the  fall, 
that  they  have  perverted  the  whole  narration  of  Mofcs 
into  a  fable  full  of  the  moil  fliameful  extravagancies. 

FALLACY,  a  deception,  fraud,  or  faife  appear- 
cncc. 

Tl'e  Epicureans  deny  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as 
a  fallacy  of  the  lenlts ;  for,  according  to  them,  all  our 
fenfations  and  perceptions,  both  of  fenfe  and  phanta- 
fy,  are  true  ;  whence  ihcy  nialie  fenfc  the  primary  cri- 
terion of  truth. 

The  Carttfuns,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain,  that 
we  Ihould  Ihlpcc^t  as  falfc,  or  at  moll  as  dubious,  every 
thing  that  prcfcnts  itfelf  tons  by  means  only  of  the 
external  Ccnfes,  becaufc  they  frequently  deceive  us. 
They  add,  that  our  fenfes,  as  being  fallacious,  were 
never  given  us  by  nature  for  the  difcovery  of  truth,  or 
ihe  contemplation  of  the  principles  of  things  ;  but  only 
for  pointing  out  to  us  what  things  are  convenient  or 
hurtful  to  our  bodies. 

The  Peripatetics  keep  a  middle  courfe.  They  fay, 
that  if  a  fenfible  objeft  be  taken  in  its  common  or  ge- 
neral view,  the  fenfe  cannot  be  deceived  about  it  ;  but 
that  if  the  objeft  be  taken  under  its  fpecific  view,  the 
fenfe  may  be  iniftaken  about  it,  from  the  want  of  the 
difpofitions  neceflary  to  a  jult  fenfation,  as  a  difor- 
dcr  in  the  organ,  or  any  thing  uncommon  in  the  me- 
dium :  thus,  in  fome  diforders  of  the  eye,  all  obje(51s 
appear  yellow  ;  a  flick  in  water  appears  broken  or 
crooked,  &c. 

FALLING-SICKNESS,  or  Epilei-sy.     See  Medi- 

CINE-/«a'fX. 

Falling-Stars.     See  Star. 

FALLOPIAN  TUBES,  in  anatomy,  twodufts  arif- 
ing  from  the  womb,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  fundus, 
and  thence  extended  to  the  ovaries,  having  a  confidcr- 
able  Ihare  in  conception.  They  are  called  tnl>.f,  from 
their  form,  which  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  trum- 
pet ;  and  their  denomination,  Falkpiana,  they  take 
from  Gabriel  Fallopius,  mentioned  in  the  next  article. 
See  Anatomy,  p.  740.  col.  2. 

FALLOPIUS  (Gabriel),  a  moll  celebrated  phyfi- 
cian  and  anatomift,  was  born  at  Modena  in  Italy,  in 
the  year  1523,  and  defcended  of  a  noble  family.  He 
made  feveral  difcoveries  in  anatomy,  one  of  which  was 
that  of  the  tubes,  called  from  him  the  Fiillopiaii  tuhes. 
He  travelled  through  the  greatefl  part  of  Europe,  and 
obtained  the  charatler  of  being  one  of  the  ablelt  pby- 
ficians  of  his  age.  He  was  made  profclFor  of  anatomy 
at  Pifa  in  the  year  1J48,  and  at  Padua  in  the  year 
15JI  :  here  he  died  in  1562,  aged  59.  His  writiugs, 
■which  are  numerous,  were  firll  printed  feparately,  and 
afterwards  colleded  under  the  title  of  "  Opera  genui- 
na  omnia,  tam  praftica  g^uam  theoretica,  in  tres  to- 
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raos  diltributa."  They  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1585, 
and  in  1606  ;  at  Francfort  in  1600,  cuvi  oferutn  ap- 
fendice ;  and  in  1606,  in  folio. 

FALLOW,  a  pale  red-colour,  like  that  of  brick 
half-burnt ;  fuch  is  that  of  a  fallow-deer. 

Fallow- Field,  or  Fallo-w-ground ;  land  laid  up,  or 
that  has  been  uniilled  for  a  confiderable  time. 

FALLOWING  cf  Lkiiv,  a  particular  method  of 
improving  land.   See  Agriculture,  n°  14,  15,  185. 

FALMOUTH,  a  port-town  of  Cornwall  in  Lng. 
land,  lituated  in  W.  Long.  5.  30.  N.  Lat.  50.  ij.  on 
a  fine  bay  of  the  EngliflT  channel.  It  is  the  richclt  atii- 
mofl  trading  town  ot  the  county,  and  larger  tlian  any 
three  of  its  boroughs  that  fend  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  fo  commodious  a  harbour,  that  fliips  ot  the  great- 
efl burden  come  up  to  its  quay.  It  is  guarded  by  the 
caP.le  of  St  Mawes  and  Pendcnnis,  on  a  high  rock  at 
the  entrance  ;  and  there  is  fuch  Ihelter  in  the  many 
creeks  belonging  to  it,  that  the  whole  royal  navy  may 
ride  fafe  here  in  any  wind,  it  being  next  to  Plymouth 
and  Milford- Haven,  the  beft  road  for  fliippingin  Great 
Britain.  It  is  well-built  ;  and  its  trade  is  conlider- 
ably  increafed  fincc  the  eftablilhment  of  the  packet- 
boats  here  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Weft-Indies, 
which  not  only  briiig  vaft  quantities  of  gold  in  I'pccie 
and  in  bars,  on  account  of  the  merchants  in  London  ; 
but  the  Falmouth  merchants  traile  with  the  Portuguefe 
in  fliips  of  their  own,  and  they  have  a  great  fharc  alfo 
in  the  gainful  pilchard  trade.  The  cuftom-houfe  for 
moll  of  the  Cornilh  towns,  as  well  as  the  head  collec- 
tor, is  fettled  here,  where  the  duties,  including  ihofe  of 
the  other  ports,  are  very  conliderable.  It  is  a  corpo- 
ration, governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  Here  is  a 
market  on  Thurfday,and  fairs  July  27,  and  Odtober  30. 

FALSE,  in  general,  foraething  contrary  to  truth, 
or  not  what  it  ought  to  be  :  thus  we  fay  a  falfe  ac- 
tion, falfe  weights,  falfe  claim,    &c. 

False  AH'toti,  if  brought  againft  one  whereby  he  is 
caft  into  prifon,  and  dies  pending  the  fuit,  the  law 
gives  no  remedy  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  the  truth  or  falfc- 
hood  of  the  matter  cannot  appear  before  it  is  tried  : 
and  if  the  plaintiff"  is  barred,  or  non-fuited  at  com- 
mon law,  regularly  all  the  punifliment  is  amercement. 

False  Iwprifom/ient,  is  a  trefpafs  committed  againfl 
a  perfon,  by  arrefiing  and  imprifoniiig  him  without 
juft  caufc,  contrary  to  law  j  or  where  a  man  is  un- 
lawfully detained  without  legal  procefs  :  and  it  is  al- 
fo ufed  for  a  writ  which  is  brought  for  this  trefpafs.  If 
a  perfon  be  any  way  unlawfully  detained,  it  is  falfe 
imprifonment ;  and  confiderable  damages  arc  recover- 
able in  thofe  adlions. 

False  News,  fpreadhig  of,  in  order  to  make  difcord 
between  the  king  and  nobility,  or  concerning  any  great 
man  of  the  realm,  is  puniftiable  by  common  law  with 
fine  and  imprifonment ;  which  is  confirmed  by  Ilatutes 
Wellm.  I.  3  Edw.  I.  cap.  34.  2  Ric.  II.  ftat.  I.  cap. 
5.  &  12  Ric.  II.  cap.  II. 

False  Oath.     See  Perjury. 

False  Prophecy.     See  Prophecy. 

False  Quarter,  in  farriery.     See  Quarters. 

False  Bay,  a  bay  lying  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  frequented  by  veflcls  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  north-wefterly  winds,  which  begin  to 
exert  their  influence  in  May,  and  render  it  dangerous 
to  remain  in  Table  Bay.  It  is  terminated  to  the  eaft- 
ward 
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ward  by  Falfe  Cape,  and  to  tbe  wcdward  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  i3  miles  wide  at  its  entrance, 
and  the  two  capes  bear  due  eaft.  and  weft  from  each 
other. 

FALSI  CRIMEN,  in  the  civil  law,  is  fraudulent 
fubornation  or  concealment,  with  defign  to  darken  or 
hide  the  truth,  and  make  tilings  appear  othervvife  than 
they  arc.  The  crimen falj\  is  committed,  I.  Bywords, 
as  when  a  witnefs  fwcars  falfely.  2.  ^'j  writing,  as 
when  a  man  antedates  a  contraft,  or  the  like.  3.  By 
deed,  as  when  lie  fells  by  falfe  weiglits  and  meafurcs. 
FALSIFY,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  proving  any  thing 
to  be  falfe.     Hence  we  find 

Falsifying  a  record,  forfhowing  it  to  be  errone- 
ous. Thus  lawyers  teach,  that  a  perfon  purchafing 
land  of  another,  who  is  afterwards  outlawed  of  felony, 
&c.  may  falfify  the  record,  not  only  as  to  the  time 
wherein  the  felony  isfuppol>d  to  have  been  committed, 
but  alfo  as  to  the  point  of  the  offence.  But  where  a  man 
is  found  guilty  by  verdift,  a  purchafer  cannot  fallify  as 
to  the  offence  ;  though  he  may  for  the  time  where  the 
party  is  found  guilty  generally  in  the  indiffment^  be- 
caufe  the  time  is  not  material  upon  evidence. 
EALSTAFF.  See  Fastolff. 
FALX,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  the  dura  mater,  de- 
fcending  between  the  two  hemifpheresof  the  brain,  and 
fcparating  the  fore- part  from  the  hinder.  It  is  called 
j'alx.  i.  e.  "  fickle,"  becaufeof  its  curvature,  occafioned 
by  the  convexity  of  the  brain.  It  divides  the  brain  as 
low  as  the  corpus  callofum. 

FAMA  clamosa,  in  the  judicial  procedure  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  a  ground  of  aftion  before  a  pref- 
bytery  againfl  one  of  its  members,  independant  of  any 
regular  complaint  by  a  particular  accufer.  See  Pres- 
bytery. 

Any  perfon  who  is  of  a  good  charaeler,  may  give 
to  the  prefbytery  a  complaint  againil  one  of  their 
members  ;  but  the  prefbytery  is  not  10  proceed  to  the 
citation  of  the  perfon  accuied,  until  the  accufer  under 
his  hand  gives  in  the  complaint,  with  fome  account  of 
its  probability,  and  undertakes  to  make  out  the  libel, 
under  the  pain  of  being  confiriered  as  a  flandcrer.  When 
fuch  an  accufation  is  brought  before  them,  they  are 
obliged  candidly  to  examine  the  affair.  But,  befides 
this,  the  prefbytery  confiders  itfclf  obliged  to  proceed 
againft  any  of  its  members,  if  a  fama  clamofa  of  the 
fcandal  is  fo  great  that  they  cannot  be  vindicated  un- 
lefsthey  begin  the  procefs.  This  they  can  do  with- 
out any  particular  accufer,  after  they  have  inquired  in- 
to the  rife,  occafion,  and  authors,  of  this  report.  It 
is  a  maxim  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  that  religion  muft 
fufFer  if  the  fcandalous  or  immoral  aftions  of  a  mini- 
fler  are  not  correcled.  And  wherever  a  minifler  is  re- 
puted guilty  of  any  immortality  (although  before  the 
nioft  popular  preacher  in  the  kingdom),  none  almoft 
will  attend  upon  his  miniflry.  Therefore  the  prefby- 
tery,for  the  fake  of  religion,  isobli;,cd  to  proceed  againfl 
a  minifter  in  cafe  of  a  fama  clamofa.  This,  however 
is  generally  done  with  great  tendernefs.  After  they 
have  confidered  the  report  raifed  againfl  him,  then 
they  order  him  to  be  cited,  draw  out  a  full  copy  of 
what  is  reported,  with  a  liil  of  the  witnefTes  names  to 
be  led  for  proving  this  allegation.  He  is  now  to  be 
formally  fummoned  to  appear  before  them  ;   and   he 
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has  warning  given  him,  at  lea/l  ten  days  before  the  Fame 
time  of  his  compearance,  to  give  in  his  anfwcrs  to  t 
what  is  termed  the  libel ;  and  the  names  of  the  witncf-  ,  F^"^''/- 
fes  ought  alfo  to  be  fetit  him.  If  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed the  minifler  appear,  the  libel  is  to  be  read  to  him, 
and  his  anfwers  are  alfo  to  be  read.  If  the  libel  be 
found  relevant,  then  the  prefbytery  is  to  endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  a  confeffion.  If  the  matter  confelfed  be 
of  a  fcandalous  nature,  fncli  as  ir.Klcaunefs,  the  pref- 
bytery generally  depofe  him  fro:n  his  office,  and  ap- 
point him  in  due  time  to  appear  before  the  congrega- 
tion where  the  fcandal  was  given,  and  to  make  pub- 
lic confeffion  of  his  crime  and  repentance.  If  a  mi- 
nifler abfcnt  himfelf  by  leaving  the  place,  and  be  con- 
tumacious, without  making  any  relevant  cxcufe,  a  new 
citation  is  given  him,  and  intimation  is  made  at  his 
own  church  when  the  congregation  is  met,  that  he  is 
to  be  hslden  as  confefled,  fince  he  refufcd  to  appear 
before  them ;  and  accordingly  he  is  dtpofed  from  his 
office. 

FAME,  a  heathen  goddefs,  celebrated  chiefly  by 
the  poets.  She  is  feigned  to  have  been  the  lad  of  the 
race  of  Titans  produced  by  the  tarih,  to  have  her  pa- 
lace in  the  air,  and  to  have  a  vaft  number  of  eyes,  ears, 
and  tongues.  She  is  mentioned  by  liefiod,  ai;d  parti- 
cularly defcribed  by  Ovid  and  Virgil. 

FAMES  cANiNA,  the  fame  with  Bulimy. 

FAMIA,  or  Afamia,  the  modern  name  of  one  of 
the  ancient  Apameas.     See  Atamea. 

FAMILIARS  of  the  Inq_uisition,  perfons  who 
affifl  in  apprehending  fuch  as  are  accufcd,  and  carry- 
ing them  to  prifon.  They  are  affiftants  to  the  inquifi- 
tor,  and  called  _/<77«;7m?v,  becaufe  they  belong  to  his 
family.  In  fome  provinces  of  Italy  they  are  calied 
crofs-bearers,  and  in  others  lYitfchohirs  of  St  Peter  the 
martyr ;  and  they  wore  a  crofs  before  them  on  the  oiu- 
fide  garment.  They  are  properly  bailiffs  of  the  inqui- 
lition  ;  and  the  vile  office  is  efleemcd  fo  honourable, 
that  noblemen  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  have  been 
ambitious  of  belonging  to  it.  Nor  is  this  furprifing, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  Innocent  III.  granted  very 
large  indulgences  and  privileges  to  tliefe  familiars;  and 
that  the  fame  plenary  indulgence  is  granted  by  the 
pope  to  every  fingle  excrcife  of  tliis  office,  as  was 
granted  by  the  Lateran  counil  to  thofe  who  fuccour- 
td  the  Holy  Land.  When  feveral  perfons  are  to  be 
taken  up  at  the  fame  time,  thefe  familiars  are  com- 
manded to  order  matters  that  they  may  know  notliing 
of  one  another's  being  apprehended  ;  and  it  is  related, 
that  a  father  and  his  three  fons,  and  three  daughters, 
who  lived  together  in  the  fame  houfe,  were  carried  pri- 
foners  to  the  inquilition  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
one  another's  being  there  till  fcven  years  afterwards, 
when  they  that  were  alive  were  releafed  by  an  act  of 
faith. 

FAMILY,  denotes  the  perfons  that  live  together 
in  one  houfe,  under  the  direction  of  one  head  or  chief 
manager.  It  alfo  lignifics  the  kindred  or  lineage  of  a 
perfon  ;   and  is  ufed  by  old  writers  for  a  hide  or  por- 
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cient  to  maintain  one  family.     See 


tion  of  land 
Hide. 

Family,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  term  ufed  by  authors 
to  exprcfs  any  order  of  animals,  or  other  natural  pro- 
duftionsof  the  fame  clafs.     See  Class  and  Order. 

FA- 
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Famine,         F-AMINE,  dearth,  or  fcarciiy   of  food.     For  prc- 
run.       fcrvatives  aoainft  hunger  ill  times  of  famine,  Ice    ilic 
'       '"""'article  Hunger. 

KAN,  a  machine  ufed  to  raife  wind,  and   cool  the 
air  by  agitating  it. 

TliJt  the  Life  of  the  fan  was  known  to  the  ancients 
is  very  evident  from  what  Terence  fays, 

Cupe  hue  flaoelUim,  ct  'vcntalum  huh  fic  facita  ; 

and  from  Ovid,  Art.  Auiaiid.  i.   lOi. 

ProfuH  et  iennts  •ventos  motiijfc  flabello. 

Th  fans  i<f  the  ancients  were  made  of  different 
liiaterijlb ;  but  the  molt  elegant  \veie  coinpultd  of 
peacoili's  Itaihers,  or  ptrhajis  painted,  fo  as  to  re- 
picltnt  a  pe.icock's  tail. 

The  cudom  which  now  prevjjls  among  the  ladies  of 
wearing  fans,  was  burr<Ased  fiun;  the  ealt,  where  ihe 
hor  climate  renders  the  life  of  fans  and  uiiibrcllas  al- 
jiiolt  indifpenfable. 

In  the  call  they  chiefly  ufe  large  fans  made  of  fea- 
thers, to  keep  off  ihe  fun  and  ihe  tiits.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  they  have  a  lar^^e  fort  of  fqnare  fans,  futpcnded 
in  the  middle  of  their  apartments,  and  particularly  o- 
ver  the  tables  i  thel'e,  by  a  motion  at  iirit  given  tht  111, 
which  they  reiain  a  long  time  on  account  ol  their  per- 
pendicular fiifj'cnfion,  blip  to  cool  the  air  and  diue 
off  flics. 

In  the  Greek  church,  a  fan  is  put  inio  the  hands  of 
the  deacons  in  the  ceremony  o(  the  ir  ordination,  in  al- 
lufion  to  a  pn.rt  of  the  deacon's  office  in  that  church, 
wJiich  is  to  Kiep  the  fiies  ott  the  priells  iluring  the  ce- 
lebration ot  the  facranicnt. 

What  is  called  a  jait  amoiigft  us  and  tlinnighout  the 
chief  parts  of  Europe,  is  a  thin  (kin,  or  piece  of  pa- 
per,  taffeiy,  or  other  light  lliitf,  cm  lemieirenlarly, 
aid  moiinted  on  feveral  Utile  liicks  of  W(.od,  ivojy, 
torioife-dicU,  or  the  like.  It  ihe  paper  be  lingle,  the 
flicks  ol  the  mounting  arc  paftcil  on  the  leafl  ornamen- 
tal fide:  it  double,  the  Hicks  arc  pla.ed  betvixt  tlum. 
Bifore  ihey  proceed  to  pi  ice  the  Iticks,  which  they 
C3}\  i)iouut!i:g  the  fait,  the  paper  is  ro  be  pl,iiccl  in 
fiich  maniur,  as  that  the  plaits  may  be  alternately 
inward  and  outward. 

I.  is  in  the  miJ.dleof  eich  phiil,  which  is  nfually 
about  half  an  inch  broad,  ihar  the  liicks  are  lo  be 
pitied;  and  ihe.e  again  are  to  be  all  joined  and  ri- 
veited  together  at  ihe  other  end  ;  they  are  very  thin, 
and  fearcc  exceed  one-third  of  an  inch  in  bieadih  ;  and 
where  they  arc  palled  to  the  paper,  are  flill  narrower, 
continaing  thus  to  the  extremity  of  the  paper.  The 
tuoouter  ones  are  bigger  and  flrongcr  than  the  others. 
The  number  of  flicks  rarely  exceeds  22.  The  flicks 
are  nfually  provided  by  the  cibinct  makers  or  toy- 
men ;  the  fan-painters  plait  the  papers,  paint,  and 
mount  them. 

The  common  painting  is  either  in  colours  or  gold- 
leaf,  applied  on  a  lilvcrcd  ground,  both  prepared  by 
the  gold-beaters.  Sometimes  ihev  paint  on  a  gold 
ground,  but  it  is  rarely  ;  true  gold  being  too  dear, 
and  falfe  too  paltry.  To  apply  the  filver  leaves  on  the 
paper,  they  ufe  a  compofiiion,  which  they  pretend  is 
a  great  fecret,  but  which  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
gum  Arabic,  fugar-candy,  and  a  litt'e  honey  niclied 
jn  common  water,  and  mixed  wiih  a  little  brandy. 
This  compofition  is  laid  on  with  a  fponge  ;  then  Ly- 
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ing  the  filvei  leaves  thereon,  in.il  prefling  them  gci  lly 
down  with  aliucii  ball  Untied  with  cotton,  they  catch 
hold,  andadbere  together.  When,  inftend  of  iilver, 
gold  ground  is  laid,  the  fame  method  isobferved.  The 
ground  being  well  dried,  a  number  of  the  papers  are 
well  beaten  together  on  a  block,  and  liy  ihls  means 
the  lilvci  or  gold  get  a  lullre  as  it  they  had  been  bur- 
nilhed. 

t'AN  isalfoan  inflniinent  to  winnow  corn. — The 
macnineulcd  lor  this  purpofe  by  ihe  ai.cientsleen;s  to 
have  been  ot  a  torin  liiniiai  to  ours.  The  Ian,  which 
Virgil  calls  viyjlica  zai.nus  lacchi,  was  ulidat  iiiitaLions 
into  the  inyi. cries 01  ilie  ancients  :  For  aa  ihc  ptrlons 
who  wee  initiaicd  into  any  of  inylteries,  v.eie  to 
be  piinicui.irly  gooo,  this  inilruntni,  vluch  ft  pa  Ktes 
the  wheat  ironi  the  chali,  was  tic  tmcii  emldiui  that 
could  be  o(  feiting  apart  ihe  good  and  virtLious  irotn 
the  vicious  and  u  clels  p..rt  ol  iiiaiikiiul.  it  is  figu- 
ratively  applied  in  a  fimilar  maun  r  in  Like  in.  i  7. 

t/ilNAl  iLS,  uiid,  enthulialiic,  vilioiijry  peifons, 
who  pictend  10  revildiion  and  iiiipMaiii>ii. 

The  ancients  calico  ihoie_/«/.w..ii  who  pbfFi  d  il.eir 
lime  in  temples  /^iJ/ya),  auu  bcu.g  oticii  It  zed  uiih 
a  kind  of cnibulialin,  as  it  inipirtu  by  the  i:i\iuity, 
ffioweil  wild  and  antic  gilluns.  Pi  udcntius  rcprcU  i.is 
them  as  cutting  and  llalhii.g  their  arms  wi;h  knives. 
Shaking  the  hi  ad  was  alio  eon, moii  among  the  fana- 
tici  ;  for  Lampiidins  iaiornis  us,  liiat  ihc  enptior 
HeliogabuKis  was  ariived  to  that  pitch  ofmailnds,  as 
to  Ih.ike  his  he.d  witli  the  galheu  faiutics.  Hence  the 
word  was  ap, died  among  us  to  the  Aiiabapiilts,  Qua- 
kira,  &c.  at  their  lii  11  vile,  and  is  now  an  tpuhet  gi- 
ven 10  the  modern  prophns,  muggletonians,  &c. 
FANCY,  or  imagination.  See  Imagination. 
KaNIONS,  in  the  military  art,  finall  Itags  carried 
along  wiih  the  baggage. 

FrtNSH.-\\V  (Sir  kichard),  famous  for  his  em- 
bdhcs  and  writings,  UoS  the  lenih  ai  d  yoiin^>eli  fon 
ol  Sir  Henry  Fa:.(haw  if  VVaic  Pi  k  in  Hvii.  or>  Ihire, 
where  it  is  fiipp' fed  he  w.iSborn  aboui  tiic  yi  ar  1607. 
He  diflinguilhed  himlelf  lo  early  by  his  abilities,  that 
in  1635  he  was  laKcn  into  governincnt-emplcymcnts 
by  King  Charles  I.  and  fent  relidcnt  to  tht  court  of 
Spa. II  ;  vvhcii';e  being  rc-alled  in  the  beginning  ol  the 
ironbC'n  1641,  he  adhcieii  vt  the  royal  inurdl,  and 
was  cmpl  >ycd  in  ieveral  imporiant  matters  of  flatc. 
During  I  is  vacant  hours  he  wrote  divers  poems,  and 
made  feveral  iranllnioiis.  At  the  iciloraiion  it  was 
expedled  he  vyonld  have  been  iiiade  one  ol  ih-  fccreta- 
ries  of  Itatc  :  however,  he  was  made  inaUi  r  of  the  te- 
qiells  ;  allatioiiin  iholc  times  of  coudderaMc  profit. 
Aiicrwards,  on  account  of  his  llcdl  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage,   he  was  made  fccrctary  for  that  tongue.     In 

1661,  he  was  lent  envoy  to  the  king  of  Portugal.      In 

1662,  he  was  again  fent  to  that  com  t  wiih  the  title  of 
a»ih^iffai!or,  and  negociatid  the  marriage  of  his  mafier 
king  Charles  11.  wiih  the  infaia  Donna  Caihcrina. 
Upon  his  return  ne  was  made  one  of  ihc  privy-coun- 
cil. Ii  1664,  he  was  fint  ambiillador  to  both  ihe 
courts  of  Spain  and  Portutjal  ;  at  which  time  tlie  foun- 
daiion  of  peace  betwixt  thole  crowns  and  En^^Iand  was 
laid  by  him.  His  conduOil  du'ing  his  former  eirploy- 
ments  in  thofe  conts  g.iined  him  furh  high  elleeni 
there,  that  his  reception  was  iiiagiiificent,  rxceec'ing 
all  that  were  before,  which  thofe  kings  declared  was 
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not  to  be  a  precedent  10  fuccceding  ambaflaUurs.  He 
died  at  IVlaJrid  in  1666,  on  tlic  very  day  he  hid  fix- 
ed for  Ictiing  out  on  liis  return  to  England.  Bclides 
'  lome  original  poems,  and  oincr  iranllations,  he  pub- 
lilhed  a  tranilition  of  Ba.hifla  Guanni's  Paftor  Fido, 
and  iuotherof  tlieL«/;>(/olCamocn's,  Among  his poft- 
huiuoas  p.ii)lications  are,  "  Letters  during  his  embaf- 
fici  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;   with  his  life  prefixed." 

FAN  FASIA,  in  the  Italian  mulic,  lignities  fancy  ; 
and  is  ufed  for  a  compofition,  wherein  the  compoler 
ties  hitnfelf  to  no  particular  lime,  but  ranges  accord- 
ing as  his  fancy  leads,  amidll  various  movements,  dif- 
ferent airs,  &c.  This  is  otherwife  called  the  capricious 
flyle :  before  fonatas  were  ufed,  there  were  many  of 
this  kind,  fomsof  which  remain  even  now. 

FANUM,  among  the  Romans,  3  temple  or  place 
confecrated  to  fome  deity.  The  deified  men  and  wo- 
men amonj;  the  heathens  had  likewife  ihcxt  jaua  ;  even 
the  great  philofophcr  Cicero  erected  one  10  his  daugh- 
ter 'fullia. 

Fawm  Vacuna,  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  of  the  Sa- 
bines,fituated  between  Curesand  Mandela;  where  flood 
the  temple  of  Vacuna,  goddefs  of  the  idle  or  unem- 
ployed, in  an  old  decayed  (late  ;  and  hence  the  epithet 
futre,  ufed  by  Horace  Now  called  Vocone  in  the  Ec- 
clefiallic  State. 

FAR  AND. MAN,  a  traveller,  or  merchant  ftran- 
ger,  to  whom,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  jullice  ought 
to  be  done  with  all  expedition,  that  his  bulinefs  or 
journey  be  not  hindered. 

FARCE,  was  originally  a  droll,  petty  (how,  or  en- 
tertainment, exhibted  by  charlatans,  and  iheir  buf- 
foons, in  the  open  flreet  to  gather  the  ciowd  together. 
— The  word  is  French,  and  lignities  literally,  "  force- 
meat or  ftufRog."  It  was  applied  on  this  occafion,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  jells,  gibes,  tricks, 
&c.  wherewith  the  entertainment  was  interlarded. 
Some  authors  derive  farce  from  the  Latin /i7«/M;  o- 
thers  from  the  Cducfara,  "  Mockery  ;"  others  from 
the  Latin  farcire,  "  to  fluff." 

At  prefent  it  is  removed  from  the  flreet  to  the 
theatre  ;  and  inflead  of  being  performed  by  merry- 
andrews  to  amufe  the  rabble,  is  afted  by  comedians, 
and  becomes  the  entertainment  of  a  polite  audience. 
Poeis  have  reformed  the  wildnefs  of  the  primitive  far- 
ces, and  brought  them  10  the  tarte  and  manner  of  co- 
medy. The  difference  between  the  two  on  our  llage 
is,  that  comedy  keeps  to  nature  and  probability,  and 
therefore  is  confined  to  certain  laws  prcfcribcd  by  an- 
cient critics  ;  whereas  farce  difallows  of  all  laws,  or  ra- 
ther fets  them  afidc  on  occafion.  Its  end  is  purely  to 
make  merry  ;  and  it  llicks  at  nothing  wliich  may  con- 
tribute thcrcio,  however  wild  and  cxtravagam.  Hence 
the  dialogue  is  ufuilly  low,  the  perfons  of  inferior 
rank,  the  fable  or  aftion  trivial  or  ridiculous,  and  na- 
ture and  truth  every  where  heightened  and  exaggera- 
ted 10  afford  ihc  more  palpable  ridicule. 

FARCIN,  or  Farcy,  a  difcafe  in  horfes,  and  fome- 
limesinoxcn,  &c.  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  fca- 
bies  or  malice.     SecFARRiERY,  feft.  xxiv. 

F.-\RD1NG-deal,  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre  of 
land.     See  Acre. 

FARE,    moil  commonly  fignifics  the  money  paid 
for  a  voyage,  or  paffagc  by  water  ;  but,  in  Lon  jon,  it 
Vol.  VII. 


is  what  perfons  pay  for  being  conveyed  from  one  part 
of  the  town  to  ai.othtr  in  a  coach  or  chair. 

FAREWELL-CAPE,  the  mod  fouthtrly  promon- 
tory ot  Greenland,  iuW.  Long.  50°,  and  N.  Lac.  60'.  , 

FARIN,  or  Farm.     See  Farm. 

FARINA,  a  Latin  term  lignijying  meal,  or  ilie 
flour  of  corn.     See  Corn. 

Farina  Fxcundam,  among  boianifts,  the  fuppofed 
impregnating  meal  or  dull  on  the  apices  or  anthcrae  of 
flowers.     See  Pollen. 

The  manner  of  gathering  the  farina  of  plants  for 
microfcopical  obfervations  is  this  :  Gather  the  liowers 
in  the  midit  of  a  ury  funlhiny  day  wl-.en  the  dew  is 
perfedly  ofr,  then  gently  Ihakeofl'the  farina,  or  light- 
ly brulh  it  off  with  a  Iblt  hair-pencil,  upon  a  piece  of 
white  paper  ;  then  lake  a  lingle  talc  or  ilinglafs  be- 
tween the  nippers,  and,  breathing  on  it,  apply  it  in- 
.lantly  10  the  farina,  and  the  moillure  of  the  breath 
will  make  that  light  powder  flick  10  it.  If  too  great 
a  quantity  be  found  adhering  to  the  tale,  blow  a  little 
of  it  off  ;  and,  if  there  is  too  little,  breathe  upon  it  a- 
gain,  and  take  up  more.  When  iliis  is  done,  put  the 
talc  into  the  liole  of  a  llider,  and,  applying  it  to  the 
micrufcope.  Ice  whether  the  litilc  grains  are  laid  as  you 
dclire ;  and  if  they  are,  cover  them  up  with  another 
talc,  and  fix  the  ring  ;  but  be  careful  that  the  tajcs  do 
not  prefs  upon  the  farina  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  alter 
its  form. 

FaRLEU,  money  paid  by  the  tenants  in  the  weft 
of  England,  in  lieu  of  a  heriot.  In  fome  manors  of 
Devoufhire,  farleu  is  often  diflinguiQied  to  be  the  bell 
goods,  as  heriot  is  the  bell  beafl,  payable  at  the  death 
of  a  tenant. 

P'ARM,  F.iRiN,  or  Fenn,  (Fei-jua),  in  law,  fignifics 
a  little  country  mcirua;;e  or  diflrict;  containing  houfe 
and  land,  with  oihcrconveniencies  ;  hired,  or  taken  by 
leafe,  either  in  writing,  or  parole  under  a  certain  year- 
ly rent.     See  Lease. 

This  in  divers  parts  is  differently  termed  :  in  the 
north,  it  is  a  tack  ;  in  Lancafhirc,  a  jermeholt  j  in  Ef- 
fex,  a  ivike,  &c. 

In  the  corrupted  Latin,  firma  fignificd  a  place  in- 
clofed  or  Ihut  in  :  whence,  in  fome  provinces.  Menage 
obferves,  they  call  clofciie,  ov  chfure,  what  in  others 
they  call  zfarm.  Aild,  that  we  hud  iocure  ad  firman, 
to  fignify  to  let  to  jarm  ;  probably  on  account  of  the 
fure  hold  the  tenant  here  has  in  comparifon  of  tenants 
at  will. 

Spelman  and  Skinner,  however,  choofc  to  derive  the 
wordyirw  from  the  Saxon  far  me,  or  jeor?!!!,  that  is, 
vidus,  "  provifion  ;"  by  reafon  ihe  country  people 
and  lenauis  anciently  paid  their  rents  in  viduals  and 
other  neceifaries,  wliich  were  afterwards  converted  in- 
to the  payment  of  a  ium  of  money.  Whence  a  yWr«/ 
was  originally  a  place  that  furniflicd  its  landlord  with 
provifions.  And  among  the  Normans  they  ftill  dif- 
tinguifii  between  fartns  that  pay  in  kind,  /.  e.  provi- 
fions, and  thofc  which  pay  in  money  ;  calling  the  for- 
mer limply  y^r7««^  and  the  \i\.\.er  blanche  fcrme,  "white 
ferm." 

Spelman  Ihows,  ihat  the  word  firma,  anciently  fig 
niiied  not   only  what  wc  now   call  a  farm,  but  alfo  a 
feafl  or  entertainment,  which  the  farmer  gave  the  pro- 
prietor or  landlord,  for  a  ccrta.in  number  of  days,  and 
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F^'-uj.  at  a  Ctfr.'sii!  rate,  for  the  lands  he  held  of  lilm.  Thus 
'  "  '  fe,in;if  in  the  laws  of  king  Canute  is  rendered  by  Mr. 
Lainbard,  viBus :  and  thus  we  read  of  risddire  f.r/itain 
imiui  iiodis,  and  rcUfbat  unttm  diem  di  finna ;  which 
denote  provifion  for  a  night  and  day,  the  rents  about 
the  time  of  the  conqueft  being  all  paid  in  provilions  ; 
whicJ!  cuftnm  is  faid  to  have  been  firll  .ilrered  under 
king  Henry  I.  We  alfo  i^"^  to  farm  duties^  impoils, 
&c. 

C-ilture  of  a  Farm.     Sec  Agriculture. 
Fasm,  as  conneftcd  with  gardening,  and  fufceptible 
of  embellifniiicnt.     See  Gardening. 

In  fpecnlatioii,  it  might  have  been  expc(S6d  that  the 
firjt  cllays  of  iinprovenient  fliould  have  been  on  a  farm, 
to  make  it  both  advantageous  and  delightful;   but  tlie 
fail  was  otlierwife  :   a  finall  p'ot  was  appropriated   to 
pleafux  ;   the  refl  was  refcrvcd  for  profit  ou!y.     And 
this  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  principle  caufe  of  the 
vicious  tade    which  long  prevailed    in    gardens.      It 
was  imagined  that  a  fpot  fct  apart  from  IJie  reft  fliould 
not  be  like  them  :   the  conceit   introduced    deviations 
from  nature,  which  were  afterwards  carried  to  fucb  an 
cxcefs,  that   hardly  any  objedfs   truly  rural   were  left 
witjiiii   an  inclofure,  and   the   view   of  thofe  wiihoiit 
was  generally  excluded.     The  firfl  (Up,  therefore,  to- 
wards a   reformation,  was  by   opening  the  garden  to 
llie  country,  and  that  immediately   led   to  aflimilaiing 
them  ;   but  llill  the  idea  of  a  fpot  appropriated  to  plea- 
fure   only  prevailed,  and    one   of  the  latefl  improve- 
ments has  been  to  blend  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable  ; 
even  the  ornamental  farm  was   prior  in   time  to  the 
more  rural  ;  and  we  have  at  lafl  returned  to  fimplicity 
by  force  of  refinement. 
Of  a  paf-        I.  The  ideas  of  paftoral  poetry  feem  now  to  be  the 
loral  farm,  flandard  of  that  fimplicity  ;  and  a  place  conformable 
to  tliem  is  deemed  a  farm  in  its  utmofl  purity.     An  al- 
liifion  to  them  evidently  enters  into  the  defigii  of  the 
Leafowes  (a),  where  they  appear  fo  lovely  as  to  en- 
dear the    memory  of  their  author  ;   and  jnflify  the  re- 
putation of  Mr.  Shenftone,  who  inhabited,  made  and 
celebrated    the  place  :  it  is    a   perfeft  pi(5fure  of  his 
ri>ind,  fiinple,  elegant,  and  amiable  ;  and  will  always 
fuggefl  a  doubt,  whether  the  fpot  infpired  his  verfe,  or 
whether,  in  the  fccnes  viihich  lie  formed,  he  only  rea- 
lized the   pafforal  images  which  abound  in  his  fongs. 
The  whole  is  in  the  fame  tafle,  yet  full  of  variety ;  and, 
ixcept  in  tv/o  or  three  trifles,  evey  part  is  rural  and 
natural.     It  is  literally  a  grazing  farm  lying  round  the 
honfe  ;  and  a  walk,  as  unaffected  and  as  unadorned 
as  a  common  field-path,  is  conduced  through  the  fe- 
veral  enclofures.     But   for  a  detail  of  the   plan  and 
fcenery,  as  illudrative  of  the  prefcnt  fubjetl,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  particular  defcription  of  the  Lea- 
fowes pnbliflied  by  the  late  Mr.  Dodfley.  We  fhal!  only 
take  notice  of  one  or  twocircumflances  independent  on 
the  general  delineation. 

T^c  art  with  which  the  divifions  between  the  fields 
are  diverfified  is  one  of  them.     Even  the  hedges  are  . 
diffinguidied    from    each  other  ;  a  common  quickfet 
fence  is  in  one  place  the  feparation ;  in  another,  it  is  a 
lofty  hedge-row,  thick  froin  the  top  to  the  bottom; 


in  a  third,  it  is  aconii'iiied  range  of  trees,  with  all  their      rii-m, 

flems  clear,  and  the  light   appearing  in  ihe  intervals  *~v 

between  their  boughs,  and  the  bufhcs  beneath  them  ; 
in  others,  thefc  lines  of  trees  arc  broken, afcw  groupes 
ealy  being  left  at  different  diflances  ;  and  fometimes  a 
wood,  a  grove,  a  coppice,  or  a  thicket,  is  the  apparent 
boundary,  and  by  them  botfi  tlie  fliapc  and  the  flylc 
of  the  enclofures  are  varied. 

The  infcripiions,  which  abound  in  the  place,  arc  an- 
other flriking  peculiarity  :   they    are  «  cil  known  and 
juftly  admired  ;  and  the  elegance  of  the  poetry,   and  : 
the  apinefs  of  the   quotaiions,  alone   lor  their  length  . 
and  their  number.    But,  in  general,  infcripiions pleafe 
no  more  than  once  :  the  uinioll  they  can  pretend  to, 
except  when  their   allufioiis  are    emblematical,  is  to  . 
point  out  the  beauties,  or   defcribc  the  effefts,  of  the 
fpois  thev  belong  to;  but  thofe  beauties  and  thofe   ef- 
feifts  niulf  be  very  faint,  which  (land  in  lictd  of  the  af- 
(iflance.    Infcriptions,  however,  to  connacmoratc  a  de- 
parted friend,  are  evidently  exempt  from  tiie  cenfure  ; 
the  monuments  would  be  unintelligible  without  them  ; 
nndan  urn,  in  a  lonely  grove,  or  in  the  luidli  of  afield,  , 
is  a  favourite  embelliihment  at  the  Leafowes:  they  are 
indeed  among  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  place  ; 
for  the  buildings  are  moftly  mere  feats,  or  little  root- 
hoiifes  i   a  ruin  of  a  priory  is  the  largcft,  and  that  has  . 
no   peculiar  beauty  lo  recommend  it  :  but  a  multiplici- 
ty of  objeiSs  are   unnccellary  in  a  farm  ;   the  country 
it  commands  is  full  of  them  ;  and  every  natural  advan- 
tage of  the  place  within  itfelf  has  been  difcovered,  ap- 
plied, contraftcd,  and  carried  lo  the  utmofl  pcrleftion^ 
in  the  purefl  tafle,  and  v»ith  inexhauflible  fancy. 

Among  the  ideas  of  pafloral  poetry  which  are  here 
introduced,  irs  mythology  is  not  omitted  :  but  the  al-  . 
lufions  are  both  to  ancient  and  lo  modern  fables  ; 
fometimes  to  the  fairies  ;  and  fometimes  to  the  naiads  . 
and  mufes.  The  objedils  alfo  are  borrowed  partly 
from  the  fcenes  which  this  country  exhibited  fomc 
centuries  ago,  and  partly  from  ihofc  of  Arcadia  :  the 
priory,  and  a  Gothic  fear,  ftill  more  particularly  tha- 
rafterifed  by  an  infcription  in  obfolete  language  and 
the  black  letter,  belong  to  the  one  ;  the  urns,  Virgil's 
obelifk,  anda  rullic  temple  of  Pan,  to  the  other.  All 
thefc  ailufions  and  objefls  are  indeed  equally  rural: 
but  the  images  in  an  Englifh  and  a  clafhcal  eclogue  are 
not  the  fame  ;  each  fpecies  is  a  diftimft  imitative  cha- 
rafler.  Either  is  proper  ;  either  will  raife  the  farm  it 
is  applied  to  above  the  ordinary  level  ;  and  within  the 
compafs  of  the  fame  place  both  may  be  introduced  : 
but  iheyfhould  be  feparate  :  when  they  are  mixed,  they 
counteradl  one  another  ;  and  noreprcfentation  is  pro- 
duced of  the  times  and  the  countries  they  refer  to.  A 
certain  diflrid:  fhould  therefore  be  allotted  to  each,  that 
all  the  fields  which  belong  to  the  refpecflive  charafters 
may  lie  together,  and  the  correfponding  ideas  be  pre- 
icrvcd  for  a  continuance. 

2.  In  fuch  an  affortment,  the  more  open  and  polifhed  Of  an  an-  • 
fcenes  will  generally  be  given  to  the  Arcadian  fhep-  ''""  farm*,, 
herd  ;  and  thofe  in  a  lower  degree  of  cultivation,  will 
be  thought  more  conformable  to  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  Britifh  yeomanry.     We  do  not  conceive  that 

the 


(a)  In  Shroplhire,  between  Birmingham  and  Stourbridge. 
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JFarm.      the  country  in  llicir  linie  was  entirely  cleared,  or  t'i- 

'.ttiuftly  tlivideil  ;   the  fields  were  fLirroiindcd  by  woods, 

noi  by  liedi^es  ;  and  if  a  coiilideraljle  trad  ol  improved 
laud  lay  together,  it  Hill  was  not  fcparatcd  into  a  iium- 
ber  of  iiicloldrcs.  The  fuljcds,  theitl'orc,  proper  to  re- 
ceive this  charafter,  arc  thofe  in  v/hich  cuLivation  fecms 
.  to  have  encroached  on  the  wild,  not  to  have  lubdued 
it  ;  as  the  bottom  of  a  valley  in  corn,  while  tlie  fides 
are  llill  overgrown  with  wood  ;  and  theoutlin-  of  that 
wood  indented  by  ihe  tillage  creeping  more  or  Icfs  up 
-rhe  hill.  But  a  glade  of  grafs,  thus  circnmftanced, 
■does  not  peculiarly  belong  to  the  (pecies  :  that  may 
■■occur  in  a  park  or  palloral  farm  ;  in  this,  the  palturcs 
jdiould  rather  border  on  a  walle  or  a  common  :  if  large, 
thev  may  be  broken  by  ftraggling  bullies,  thickets,  or 
coppices  ;  and  the  fcatiered  trees  lliould  be  belet  with 
brambles  and  briars.  All  thtfe  are  circnmllances 
wiiich  improve  the  beauty  of  the  place  ;  yet  appear  to 
be  only  remains  of  the  wild,  not  intended  forembcllilh- 
ment.  Such  interruptions  mulf ,  however,  be  Icfs  fre- 
quent in  the  arable  parts  of  the  farm  ;  but  there  the 
opening  may  be  divided  into  feveral  lands,  dillingtiilh- 
ed,  as  in  comn.on  fields,  only  by  different  forts  of 
grain.  Thefe  will  futTiciently  break  the  ianiencfs  of 
the  fpace  ;  and  tillage  does  not  furnilh  a  more  plealing 
fcene,  thin  fuch  a  fpace  lb  broken,  if  the  extent  be  mo- 
derate, and  the  boundary  beiuiiful. 

As  much  wood  is  elTential  to  tlie  characler,  a  fpot 
inay  eafily  be  found,  where  turrets  riling  above  the  co- 
vert, or  fome  arches  feen  wiihm  it,  may  have  tlie  rc- 
femblance  of  a  callle  or  an  abbey.  The  partial  conceal- 
ment is  almofl  nectlTary  to  boih  :  for  to  accord  with 
the  age,  the  buildings  mufl  fcem  to  be  entire;  the 
ruins  of  them  belong  to  later  days  :  the  difguife  is, 
Jiowever,  advantageous  to  thein  as  objects  j  none  can 
be  imagined  more  piflnrefquc,  than  a  lower  bofomed 
in  trees,  or  a  clufter  appearing  between  tlie  flems  and 
the  branches.  But  the  fiperftitions  of  the  times  fur- 
nilh other  obje(51s  which  are  more  within  compafs  : 
hermiiages  were  then  real :  folitary  chapels  were  com- 
mon ,  many  of  the  Iprings  of  the  country  being  deem- 
ed holy  wells,  were  dillinguillied  by  little  Gothic  domes 
built  over  them  ;  and  every  hamlet  Iiad  its  crofs  ;  even 
tliis,  wlien  pertect,  feton  a  litile  rullic  pillar,  and  that 
raiiisd  upon  a  bafe  of  circular  Heps,  may  in  fomc  fcenes 
be  confiierjblc  :  if  a  fi'uation  an  le  found  for  a  May- 
pole, whence  it  would  nor  obtrude  i: (elf  on  every  view, 
thatalfo  iniiiht  not  be  improper  ;  and  an  ancient  church, 
however  unwelcome  it  may  be  when  it  breaks  into  the 
dclign  of  a  park  or  a  garden,  in  fuch  a  farm  as  this 
would  be  a  fortunate  accident:  nor  would  the  old  yew 
in  the  church  yard  be  indifferent;  it  would  be  a  me- 
morial of  the  times  whfn  it  was  nfefil. 

Many  other  obje fts,  fignificant  of  the  manners  of  our 
anceffors,  might  perhaps,  upon  recollciflion,  occur  ;  but 
ihcfe  are  amply  fufhcient  for  a  place  of  confiderable 
extent ;  and  cottages  mufl  abound  in  every  age  and 
every  country  ;  and  may  therefore  be  introduced  in 
different  forms  and  pofiiion.  Large  pieces  of  water 
are  alfo  panicidirly  prnper  ;  and  all  the  varieties  of 
rills  are  conllllcnt  with  every  fptcics  of  farm.  From 
the  concurrence  of  fo  nianv  agreeable  circumftances  in 
ihis,  be  the  force  or  the  cffeft  of  the  charaftcr  what  it 
may,  a  number  of  pleafing  fcenes  may  be  exhibited  ei- 
ther in  a  walk  or    riding,  to  be  contrafled    to  thofe 
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v.'hich  in  anoilier  pirt  ol  the  place  nuy  be  fors'ied    on      Fsrai. 

Arcadian  ideas  ;  or  even  to  be  fubliitutcd  in  ;hc'r  /lead, ^ 

if  they  are  omitted. 

3.  A  part  may  alfo  be  free  from  eiincrof  thcT-;  imit.i-  of  a  fimnJe 
tivc  cliaratfers,  and  laid  out  in  a  common  fin  pic  (.;rn;.  farm. 
Some  of  the  greateil  beauties  of  nature  are  to  he  foiuid 
in  the  fields,  and  attend  an  ordinary  Date  of  culiiva- 
tioii  :  wood  and  water  may  there  be  exliibitcd  in  feve- 
ral forms  and  difpofioiis  ;  wc  may  enlarge  or  diviJe 
the  inclofures  ;  and  give  them  fuch  fliapcs  and  bounda- 
ries as  we  pleafe  ;  every  one  may  be  an  agreeable  fpot ; 
together,  they  may  conipofc  beautiful  views;  thcarable, 
the  paflure,  and  the  mead,  may  fuccecd  one  another  ; 
and  now  and  then  a  little  wild  may  be  intermixed  with- 
out impropriety  ;  every  beauty,  in  fliort,  which  is  not 
unufual  in  an  inclofed  country,  whether  it  arife  from 
negled  or  improvement,  is  here  in  its  place. 

The  buildings,  alfo,  wjiich  are  frequent  in  fuch   a 
country,  are  often   beautiful  obj efts  ;   the  church   and 
the  manllon  are  confiderable  ;   the  farm-yard  itfelf,  if 
an    advantageous  fituation  be   chofen    for   it  ;    if  the 
ricks,  and  the  barns,   and   the  out-honfes,  are  ranged 
with  any  defign  to  form  them  intogroupes,   and  if  rbvy 
are  properly  blended  with  trees  ;  maybe  made  a  piftu- 
refquc  conipofition.     Many  of  them   may  be  deiaciicd 
from  the  groupe,  and   dilperfcd  about    the  grounds  : 
the  dove-cote   ;  or  the  diary,  may   be  fcpar.ited  from 
the  refl  ;  they  may  be  elegant  in  their  fornix,  and  pla- 
ced wherever  they  will  have   the  beft  efFeft.     A  com- 
mon  barn,  accompanied  by  a  clump,    is    fometimes 
pleafing  at  a  diftance  ;  A  dutch  barn  is  fo  when  near  ; 
and  an  hay-ftack  is  generally  an    agreeable  circum- 
llance  in  any  pofition.     Each  of  thefe  may   be  fingle  ; 
and  bellies  thefe,  all  kinds    of  cottages   are   proper. 
Among  fo  many  buildings,  fome   may  be  converted    to 
other  p.Tpofes   than  their  condrnftion   denotes;   and, 
whatever  be  iheir  exterior, may  within  be  made  agree- 
able retreats,  for  refrefliment,  indulgence,  or  flieltcr. 
Willi  fuch  ojiporiniiiiies  of  improvement,  even    to 
decoratii-n  within  itfelf,  and  with   advantages   of  pro- 
fpcdl  into  ihe  country  about  it,  a  limple  farm  may  un- 
doubtedly  be  delightful.     It  will  be  particularly  ac- 
cept.il)le  10  the  owner,   if  it  be  clofe  to  his  park  or  his 
garden:   the  nbjefts  which   conflanily   remind  him  of 
his   rank,  impofe  a  kind   of  conlfraint  ;   and    he  feels 
himfell  relieved,  by  retiring  fomcrimes  from  the  fplen- 
dor  of  a  feat  into  the  lliuplicity  of  a  farm  :   it  is    more 
than  a  variety  of  fcene;   it  is  a  temporary  change  of 
fituation  in  life,  which  has  all  the  charms  of  novelty, 
eafe,    and    tranquillity,   to    recommend  it.     A  place, 
therefore,  can  hardly  be  deemed  perfeft,  uhich  is  not 
provided  with  fuch  a  retreat.     But  if  it    be  the  wliole 
of  theplacc  it  feems  inadequate  to  the    matifion:  a  vi- 
fitor  is  difippointed  ;   the  mailer  is  dilfatisficd,  he   is 
not    fufficiently  dillinguidied  from   his   tenants  ;    he 
milfes  the    appendages  incidental    to   his  fiat  and  his 
fortune;   and  is  hurt   at  the  fimilariiy  of  his  grounds 
with  the  coiintry  about  them.     A  palloral    or  an   an- 
cient farm  is  a  little   above  the  common  level ;   but   e- 
ven    thefe,    if  brought   clofe  up    at   the  door,  fct  the 
Loufe  in  a  field,  where  it  always  appears   to  be  neglec- 
ted and  naked.     Some  degree  ofpulifli  and  ornament 
is  expeifled  in  its  immediate  environs  ;   and  a  garden, 
though  it  be  but  a  fmall  one,  Ihould  be  interpoled  be- 
tween themanfion  and  any  fpccies  of  farm. 
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4,  A  fenfe  of  the  propriety  of  fuch  improvements 
about  a  feat,  joined  to  a  taflc  for  the  more  finiple  de- 
liglits  of  tl:c  country,  probably  fuggcllcd  the  idea  of 
au  ornamented jarm,  as  the  means  ot  brinj^ing  every  ru- 
ral circumftance  within  the  verge  of  a  garden.  This 
idea  has  been  partially  exeeiued  very  olten  ;  but  no 
where,  perhaps,  fo  coinpletely,  and  to  fuch  an  extent,  as 
at  Woburn  farm,  (near  Wey  bridge  in  Surry.)  The  place 
contains  ijoacrcs:  of  which  near  35  are  adorned  to  the 
highcft  degree  ;  of  the refl,  about  two  thirds  are  in  pa- 
fture,  and  the  remainder  is  in  tillage.  The  decorations 
are,  however,  coiiimunicated  tofvery  part :  for  they  are 
dilpofcd  along  the  fules  of  a  walk,  which,  with  its  ap- 
pendages, forms  a  broad  belt  round  the  grazing- 
grounds ;  and  it  is  continued,  ihotigh  on  a  more  con- 
iraclcd  fcalc,  through  the  arable.  This  walk  is  pro- 
perly garden  ;  all  within  it  is  farm  ;  the  whole  lies 
on  the  two  fides  of  a  hil),  and  on  a  flat  at  the  foot  of 
it  :  the  flat  is  divided  into  corn-fields  ;  the  paflures 
occupy  tlie  hill  ;  they  are  furrounded  by  the  walk, 
and  crofftd  by  a  communication  carried  along  the 
brow,  which  is  alfo  richly  dreued,  and  which  divides 
them  into  two  lawns,  each  completely  encompafTcd 
with  garden. 

Thefc  are  in  themfclves  delightful  ;  the  ground  in 
both  lies  beautifully  ;  they  are  diverfilicd  with  clumps 
and  fin;;ie  trees  ;  and  the  buddings  in  the  walk  fecm 
to  belong  to  them.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  large 
oflagon  ftrudure  ;  and,  not  far  from  it,  the  ruin  of  a 
chapel.  To  one  of  the  lawns  the  ruin  appears,  on  the 
brow  of  a  gentle  afcent,  backed  and  grouped  with 
wood  ;  from  the  other  is  feen  the  oftagon,  upon  the 
edge  of  a  fleep  fall,  and  by  the  fide  of  a  pretty  grove, 
which  hangs  down  the  declivity.  This  lawn  is  further 
embellilhed  by  a  neat  Gothic  building  ;  the  former  by 
the  houfc,  and  the  lodge  at  the  entrance  ;  and  in  both, 
other  objects  of  lefs  confequence,  little  feats,  alcoves, 
and  bridges,  continually  occur. 

Tiie  buildings  are  not,  however,  the  only  orna- 
ments of  the  walk  ;  it  is  fluit  out  from  the  country, 
for  a  couliderable  length  of  the  way,  by  a  thick  and 
lofty  hedge-row,  w!;ich  is  enriched  v.itli  woodbine,  jef- 
famine.  and  every  odoriferous  plant  whofe  tendrils  will 
entwint  with  the  tliicktt.  A  path,  generally  of  fand 
or  gravel,  is  conduced  in  a  waving  line,  fometimes 
clofe  under  the  hedge,  fometimes  at  a  little  diflance 
from  it  ;  and  the  turf  on  either  hand  is  diverhfied  with 
little  groupes,  of  Ihrubs,  of  firs,  or  the  fmallcfl  trees, 
and  often  with  beds  of  flowers  :  thefe  are  rather  too 
profnfely  ftrewed,  and  hurt  the  eye  by  their  little- 
nefles  ;  but  then  they  replenifh  the  air  with  their  per- 
fumes, and  every  gale  is  full  of  fragancy.  In  fome 
parts,  however,  the  decoration  is  more  chafte  ;  and  the 
walk  is  carried  between  larger  cluinps  of  evergreens, 
thickets  of  deciduous  fhrubs,  orflill  more  confiderably 
open  plantations.  In  one  place  it  is  entirely  fimple, 
without  any  appendages,  any  gravel,  or  any  funk  fence 
to  feparatc  it  from  the  lawn  ;  and  is  diflinguifhcd  on- 
ly by  the  richnefs  of  its  verdure,  and  the  nicely  of  its 
prcfervation.  In  the  arable  part  it  is  alfo  of  green 
fward,  following  the  direcfion  of  the  hedges  about  the 
ftvcral  iuclofures :  thefe  hedges  are  fonit  times  thicken- 
ed v.'ith  flowering  fliruls  ;  and  in  every  corner  or  va- 
cant fp.jcc,  is  a  roiary,  a  clofe  or  au  open   clump,  or  a 
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bed  of  flowers :  but  if  the  parterre  lias  been  rifled  for 
the  embellilhmcnt  of  the  fields,  the  country  has  on  the 
other  hand  been  i'earched  for  plants  new  in  a  garden  ; 
and  the  Ihrubs  and  the  flowers  which  ufed  to  be  deem- 
ed peculiar  to  the  one,  have  been  liberally  transferred 
to  tlie  other;  wliile  their  number  feems  muhiplicd  by 
their  arrangement  in  fo  many  and  fuch  different  difpo- 
lltions.  A  more  moderate  afe  of  them  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  better  ;  and  tJie  variety  more  plcafing, 
had  it  been  lefs  licentious. 

But  the  excefs  is  only  in  the  borders  of  the  walk  ; 
the  fcenes  through  which  it  leads  are  truly  elegant,  every 
where  rich,  and  always  agreeable.  A  peculiar  cheer- 
fulnefs  overfpreads  both  the  lawns,  arifing  from  the 
number  and  the  fplendor  of  the  objeds  with  which 
they  abound,  the  lightnefs  of  the  buildings,  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  ground,  and  the  varieties  of  the  plan- 
tations. The  clumps  and  the  groves,  though  feparate- 
ly  fmall,  are  often  mailed  by  the  perfpettivc,  and  ga- 
thered into  confiderable  groups, which  are  beautiful  in 
their  forms,  their  tints,  and  their  pclitions.  The  brow 
of  the  hill  commands  two  lovely  profpeils  :  the  one 
gay  and  extenfive,  over  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the 
Thames,  and  broken  by  St  Anne's  Hill  and  Windfor 
Caftle  ;  a  large  mead,  of  the  molt  luxuriant  verdure, 
lies  jufl;  below  the  eye,  fpreading  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  ;  and  beyond  it  the  country  is  full  of  farms,  vil- 
las, and  villages,  and  every  mark  of  opulence  and  cul- 
tivation. The  other  view  is  more  wooded  :  the  flceple 
of  a  church,  or  the  turrets  of  a  feat,  fometimes  rife 
above  the  trees  ;  and  the  bold  arch  of  Walton  Bridge 
is  there  a  confpicuous  objeiSt,  equally  fingular  and 
noble.  The  inclofures  on  the  flat  are  more  retired 
and  quiet ;  each  is  confined  within  itfelf  ;  and  all  toge- 
ther they  form  an  agreeable  contrail  to  the  open  cx- 
pofure  above  them. 

With  the  beauties  which  enliven  a  garden  are  every 
where  intermixed  many  properties  of  a  farm  :  both  the 
lawns  are  paflu  red  ;  and  the  lowiiigs  of  the  herds,  the 
bleating  of  the  flieep,  aiidthe  tiiiklingsofthe  bell-wed- 
dcr,  refound  through  all  tlie  plantations:  even  the 
clucking  of  poultry  is  not  omitted  j  for  a  menagerie  of 
a  very  liniple  defign  is  placed  near  the  Gothic  building  ; 
a  fmall  fcrpentine  river  is  provided  for  the  water-fowl ; 
while  the  others  ftray  among  the  flowering  flirabsonthe 
banks,  or  llraggle  about  the  neighbouring  lawn  :  and 
the  corn-fields  are  the  fubjecT:s  of  every  rural  employ- 
ment which  arable  land  from  feed-time  to  harvcft  can 
furnilh.  But  though  fo  many  of  the  circumftances 
occur,  the  fimpliciiy  of  a  farm  is  wanting  ;  that  idea 
is  loft  in  fuch  a  profufion  of  ornament  ;  a  rufticity  of 
character  cannot  be  preferved  amidfl;  all  the  elegant 
decorations  which  may  belaviflied  on  a  garden. 

FARMER,  he  that  tenants  a  farm,  or  is  lefTee 
thereof.  Alfo  generally  every  leffce  for  life,  years,  or 
at  will,  is  called  farmer.  As  this  word  implies  nomy- 
llery,  except  it  be  that  of  bufbandry,  hulbandman  is 
the  proper  addition  for  a  farmer. 

Farmer,  in  mining,  is  the  lord  of  the  field,  or  one 
that  f,irms  the  lot  and  cope  of  the  king. 

FARN   ISLANDS,  two  groups  of  little  iOands  and 
roc];s,  17   in    number,  lying  oppofite  to  Bamborough 
caflle  in   Northumberland.     At  low  water  the  points 
of  fc vera!  others  arc  vifiblebcfidcs  the  1 7  juR  mention- 
ed. 
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eJ.  Thenearefl  ifland  to  the  lliore  is  called  tlie  Houfe 
ijli>?id,  anj  lies  exactly  one  mile  and  68  chains  from  the 
coaft.  The  mod  dillant  is  about  (even  or  eight  miles. 
Their  produce  is  kelp,  feathers,  and  a  few  feals,  which 
the  tenant  watches  and  Ihoots  for  the  fake  of  the  oil 
and  flcins.  Some  of  them  yield  a  little  grafs  that  may 
ferve  to  feed  a  cow  or  two  ;  which  the  people  iranf- 
port  over  in  their  little  boats.  The  largelt  or  Houfe 
illand  is  about  one  mile  in  compafs,  and  has  a  fort  and 
a  lighthoufc.  It  contains  about  fix  or  ftvcn  acres  of 
rich  pafbure  ;  and  the  (hore  abounds  with  good  coals 
which  are  dug  at  the  ebb  of  tide.  St  Cuthbert  is  faid 
to  have  paflcd  the  two  la(t  years  of  liis  life  on  this 
ifland.  A  priory  of  Benedii5lines  was  afterwards  ella- 
blilhed  here,  for  fix  or  eight  monks,  fubordinate  to 
Durham.  A  fquare  tower,  the  remains  of  a  church, 
and  fome  other  buildings,  are  Hill  to  be  feen  on  this 
illand  ;  and  a  (tone  coifin,  which  is  pretended  to  be 
that  of  St  Cuthbert.  At  the  north  end  of  the  iile  is 
a  deep  chafm,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rock,  communicating  with  the  fca  ;  through  which, 
in  tempeftuous  weather,  the  water  is  force4  with 
great  violence  and  noife,  and  forms  a  fine  jet  d'eau  of 
60  feet  high.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oppofitc  coall,  the  Churn.  One  of  the  illands  in  the 
nioft  dillant  groupe  is  called  the  Pinnacles,  from 
fome  vafl  columnar  rocks  at  the  Ibuth  end,  even  at 
their  fides,  flat  at  the  tops,  and  entirely  covered  with 
guillemots  and  fhags.  The  fowlers  pafs  from  one  to 
the  other  of  thefe  columns  by  means  of  a  board,  which 
they  place  from  top  to  top,  forming  a  narrow  bridge 
over  fuch  a  dreadful  gap  that  the  very  fight  of  it  flrikcs 
one  with  horror. 

FARNABIE  (Thomas),  fon  of  a  carpenter  at 
London,  born  in  IJ7J,  flaid  a  fliort  while  at  Oxfoni ; 
where  being  enticed  to  ab.mdaii  his  religion,  he  went 
to  Spain,  and  was  thcri^  educated  in  a  college  belong- 
ing to  the  Jefuits.  Being  weary  of  their  fevcre  difci- 
pline,  he  went  with  Sir  Jolin  Hnvkins  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  tlicir  laft  voyage  in  1595.  He  was  after- 
wards a  foldier  in  the  Low  Countries:  but  being  redu- 
ced to  great  want,  returned  to  En^-land,  where  wan- 
dering about  for  fome  time  under  theuanie  of  Thomas 
Baiinafe,  the  anagram  of  his  name,  he  feitled  at  Mat- 
tock in  SoEierfetfliire,  and  taught  a  grammar-fchocl 
with  good  reputation.  He  removed  ii/  London,  and 
opened  a  fchool  with  large  accommodati'Mis  for  young 
gentlemen.  While  he  taught  this  fchool,  ,ic  was  mads 
mafler  of  arts  at  Cambridge,  and  incorporated  inio  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  Thence  he  removed,  in  1656, 
to  Seven-oaks  in  Kent  ;  and  taught  the  fons  of  fc\(:.'al 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  boarded  wi;h  him,  wim 
great  fuccefs,  and  grev.' rich.  Hii  works  r.aincd  him 
reputation.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  com- 
motions in  164T,  he  was  cad  into  prifon.  It  was  de- 
bated in  the  houfe  of  commons,  whether  he  fliopld  be 
fent  to  America  ;  but  this  motion  being  rcjeft.d,  he 
was  removed  to  Ely-houfe  in  Kolborii,  and  there  he 
died  in  1647.  Mr  Farnabie  v.'as  a  very  eminent  gram- 
marian ;  and  many  writers  have  fpoken  with  jjreat  ap- 
protiation  of  his  labours.  M.  Baylc  in  particular  fays, 
"  His  notes  upon  mofl  of  the  ancient  Latin  psers  have 
been  of  very  great  ufe  to  yo'ing  beginners  ;  bei:ig  fliort, 
learned,  and  dcfigntd  chiefly  to  clear  up  the  Ie.-4t." 

FARNHAMjorFEE-Ni-iAM;  a  town  of  Surry,   f.,id 


capital  of  the  hamlet  of  its  own  name,   41  miles  from   Farnham 
Loudon  on  the  VVinchcfler  road.     It  is  a  large  popu-  || 

lous  place,  lltuated  on  the  river  Wey,   and  fuppoicd  to  Farquhar, 
have  its  name  from  the  fern  which  abounded  here.     It  " 

was  given  by  the  Well  Saxon  king  Eihclbald  to  the 
feeot  Wincheiler  ;  the  bilhops  of  which  have  general- 
ly refided  in  the  caltlc  here,  in  the  fummcr  time,  ever 
finccthc  reign  of  king  Stephen,  whofe  brother, irs  then 
bilhop,  tirft  built  it.  It  was  a  magniticent  Ilrudlure, 
with  deep  moats,  llrong  walls  a:id  tov.ers  at  proper 
dillances,  and  a  fine  park  ;  but  it  is  much  dccayci!. 
The  lown,  which  has  m^ny  handlome  houfes,  and  well 
paved  ftrtets,  is  governed  by  12  ir.aftcrs  or  burgell'cs, 
of  whom  two  are  bailiffs,  (chulen  annually).  They 
have  the  profit  of  tlie  fairs  and  markets,  and  theaflize 
of  bread  and  bctr  ;  and  liold  a  court  every  three  weeks, 
which  has  power  of  trying  and  determining  all  actions 
under  40s.  From  Michaelmas  to  Chrilbnas  here  is  a 
good  market  for  oats i  and  one  of  the*greiteft  wheat 
markets  in  England,  cfpecially  between  AU-Samis  day 
and  midrummer.  Tiie  loli-diih  here  was  once  reckon- 
ed worth  200  1.  a  year  ;  but  it  is  much  diminilhed, 
fincc  the  people  about  Chichefler  and  Southampton  be- 
gan to  fead  ilitir  meal  to  London  by  fea.  But  this  lofs 
is  amply  made  up  by  tlie  vafl  growth  of  hops  here,  of 
which  there  are  300  or  400  acres  of  plantations  about 
this  town,  and  they  are  faid  to  outdo  the  Kentilh  hop- 
yards  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  This  town  fent 
members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
but  never  fince.  The  magiftrateb  have  their  privileges 
from  the  bilhop  nf  Wincheiler,  ;o  ivhom  they  pay  an 
acknowlcdgmrnt  of  i2d.  a-year.  The  niaiket  is  on 
Thurfday  :  fair^.  Holy  Tharfday,  Ji:nc  24.  and  Novem- 
ber 2.  Here  arc  a  free  fchool,  and  a  great  market  for 
Wcldi  hofe. 

FARNOVIANS,  in  ecclefiaflical  hiftory,  a  ficl  of 
Socir.ians,  fo  called  from  Sianillaus  Farnovius,  who  fe- 
psratcd  from  the  oihcr  Unitarians  in  (he  year  1568, 
and  was  followed  by  (cveral  perfuns  eminent  for  their 
learning.  This  fed  did  not  lalt  long  ;  for  having 
loft  their  chief,  who  died  in  161  y,  it  was  fcattercd 
abroad  and  reduced  to  nothing.  Farnovius  was  enga- 
ged by  Gonefius  to  prefer  the  Arian  fyflcin  to  that  of 
the  Socinians,  and  conftquently  afferted,  that  Chrift 
had  been  produced  out  of  noiliing  by  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing before  the  creation  of  this  tcrreliiial  globe.  His 
fentiments  concerning  the  Holy  Ghufl  are  not  certain- 
ly known  ;  however,  it  appears  '.hat  he  v.'cined  his  dif- 
ciples  agaiiift  paying  the  tribute  of  religious  worlhip  to 
the  Divine  Spirit. 

FARQ_UI-IA1\.  (George),  an  ingenious  poet  and 
dramatic  writer,  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  in  Ireland, 
was  born  at  Londonderry  in  1678.  He  was  km  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  but  his  volatile  difpofition  ):ot 
jelifliing  a  college  life,  he  betook  himft',f  to  the  flage  ;, 
where,  having  dangeroufly  wounded  a  broLher-a.51or  in 
a  tr;-,gic  fcene,  by  forgetting  to  change  his  fworil  for 
a  foil,  ii  lliocked  him  fo  iintcli  that  he  Ictt  the  Dublin 
theatre  and  went  to  London.  Here  he  procured  a  lieu- 
tenant's coramilfion  by  the  imerell  of  the  earl  of  Or- 
rery ;  which  he  held  feveral  years,  and  j;avc  many 
proofs  bo:h  of  cournge  and  coi'duel.  In  1698,  he  wrote 
iiis  firll  coinedy  called  Love  and  a  Bottle  ;  which,  tor 
lis  fprlghtly  dialogue  and  bufy  fcenes,  was  well  recei- 
ved.    In  the  beg-nr.irg  cf  the  year  17C0,  which  was 
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F.irii'iliar.  the  jaliilee  year  at  Rome,  lie  brought  out  his  Conftant 

" — '  GoHpU,  or  a  Trip  toth-j  Jubilee  :  and  liiiitd  MiWilks's 

talcntb  lo  well  ill  the  clurailcr  of  Sir  Hurry  Wildiir, 
that  the  player  gained  aliiii)(t  as  much  repiitalion  as 
the  poei.  This  lemptcd  him  lo  cuiitiniic  it  in  another 
comedy  called  Sir  hurry  Wtldair,  ox  The  feqriel  rj  the 
Trip  to  the  Jubilee  ;  in  which  fvlis  Oldiield  acquired 
great  applaiile.  In  1702,  he  piiblilhcd  his  Mifcclla- 
iiiei,  which  contain  a  variety  of  humorous  Tallies  of 
fancy.  In  1703,  appeared  the  IiicoiiJlaiit,oY  the  Way 
to -win  him;  in  1704,  a  farce  called  the  Stdge-coacb  ; 
in  1705,  The  T'win  Rivals;  and  in  1706,  the  Re- 
cruititig  Officer,  (omided  on  his  own  obfervations  while 
-OH  3.  recruiting  party  at  Shrewlbury.  His  laft  comedy 
was  the  Beaux  Stratagcrii,  of  which  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  full  fuccefi.  Mr  t'jrquhar  married  in  1703. 
Before  that  time  his  manner  of  life  had  been  rather  dif- 
hpated.  The  lady,  therefore,  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife,  having  fallen  violently  in  love  with  him,  but 
judging  that  a  gentleman  of  his  humour  would  not  ea- 
iily  be  drawn  into  the  tr:immels  of  matrimony,  contri- 
ved to  have  it  given  out  that  ihe  was  pofTeflcd  of  a  large 
fortune  ;  and  finding  means  afterwards  to  let  Mr  Far- 
quhar  know  her  attachment  to  him,  interefl  and  vanity 
got  thebetterof  his  pairion  for  liberty,  and  the  lady  and 
he  were  united  in  the  hymenial  bands.  But  how  great 
washisdifappointment,  when  he  found  all  his  prolpcets 
overclouded  fo  early  in  life  (lor  he  was  then  iir>  more 
than  24),  by  a  marriage  fiom  which  he  had  noihing  to 
expert  but  an  annual  increafe  of  family,  and  an  eidarge- 
meut  of  expence  in  confcqiience  of  it  far  beyond  what 
his  income  would  iupport.  Yet,  to  his  honour  be  it  told, 
though  he  found  himl'elf  thus  deceived  in  a  mofteiren- 
tial  particular,  he  never  was  known  once  to  upbraid  his 


wife  with  it ;  butgencrouUy  forgave  an  impofuion  whicli    Farrier. 

love  for  him  aU'iie  had  urged  her  to,  and  even  behaved  to  ' ^ — 

her  with  all  the  tenderiicl's  and  delicacy  of  the  moli  in- 
dulgent hulbind  MrsFarqiihar,  however,  did  not  very 
long e  joy  the  hsppiiitfs  the  hadpurchafed  by  this  flra- 
tagcni ;  lor  the  circumfhnces  that  attended  this  union 
were  in  fome  refpett  perhaps  ihe  means  of  fliortcning 
the  period  or  the  captain's  life.  For,  finding  himfelf  cou- 
iidcrably  involved  in  debt  inconlequcnce  of  their  increa- 
ling  family,  lie  was  induced  to  niaf^e  application  to  a  cer- 
tain nubk  courtier,  who  had  frtquenily  profelfed  the 
gicated  fritndlhip  for  him,  and  given  him  the  llrongeil 
alfurances  of  his  intended  fcrviccs.  This  pretended  pa- 
tron repeated  his  former  declarations  ;  but,  exprtfling 
much  concern  that  he  had  noihing  ai  prefcni  immediate- 
ly in  his  power,  advifed  him  to  convert  his  conimiirion 
into  money  to  anivverhis  prefent  occiiiiuns,  and  allured 
him  that  in  a  fliort  time  he  would  procure  another  for 
him.  Farquhar,  who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
his  wife  and  family  being  in  diftrtfs,  followed  this  ad- 
vice, and  (old  his  commillioned  ;  but,  to  his  great  morti- 
licaiion  and  dilajipoiiitment,  found,  on  a  renewal  of  his 
application  to  this  inhuman  nobleman,  that  he  had  ei- 
ther entirely  forgotten,  or  had  never  intended  toper- 
form,  the  promiic  he  had  made  him.  This  dilfrattiiig 
frull ration  of  all  his  hopes  fixed  itfelf  fo  llrongly  on  our 
author's  mind,  that  it  foon  brought  on  him  a  lure,  tho' 
not  a  very  luJden,dcclenlion  of  nature,  which  at  length 
carried  him  off  the  llage  of  life  in  1 707,  before  he  ar- 
rived at  5oyearsof  age. — His  conicdns  are  lo  diverting, 
and  the  characters  fo  natural,  that  his  plays  (till  con- 
tinue to  be  rcprcfcntcd  to  full  houfes. 

FARRIER,  one  whofe  employment  is  to  (hoc  hor- 
fes^  and  cure  tbein  when  diftalcd  or  lame. 


FARRIERY, 


THE  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or  palliating,  the 
difeafes  of  horfcs. 

The  praftice  of  this  ufeful  art  has  been  hitherto 
almofl  entirely  confined  to  a  fcl  of  men  who  are  totally 
ignorant  of  anatomy  and  the  general  principles  of  me- 
dicine. It  is  not  therefore  furpririug,  that  their  pre- 
fcriptions  flioulJ  be  equally  ablurd  as  the  reafons  they 
give  for  adminiftenng  them.  It  cannot  indeed  be  ex- 
pefted  that  farriers,  whoarealmoft  uuiverfally  illiterate 
men,  fliould  make  any  real  progrefs  in  their  profeffion. 
They  prefcribe  draughts,  they  rowel,  cauterifc,  &r. 
without  bc-ing  able  to  give  apy  other  rcafon  for  thtir 
pradlice,  but  becaufc  their  fathers  did  fo  before  them. 
How  can  fuch  men  deduce  thecaufe  of  a  difeale  from 
its  fymptoms,  or  form  a  rational  method  of  cure,  when 
they  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  caufes  of  difeafes  and 
the  operation  of  medicines  .' 

The  miferable  Hate  of  this  ufeful  art  has  determined 
us  to  rele.51;,  from  the  befl  authors,  fuch  a  fyftem  of 
pradlice  as  feems  10  be  formed  on  raiional  principles  ; 
this,  we  hope,  will  be  a  fufficient  apology  for  being  fo 
full  upon  this  article. 

Sect.  I.  General  Direiliom  with  regard  to  the  Ma- 
nagemtnt  oj  Horfes. 

I.  It  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rukj  to 


give  horfes  as  few  medicines  as  pofTible  ;  and  by  no 
means  to  comply  with  the  ridiculous  cuflom  of  forae, 
who  arc  frequently  bleeding,  purging,  and  giving  balls, 
though  their  horfes  be  in  perfect  health,  and  have  no 
indication  that  re-quires  fuch  treatment. 

2.  Proper  management  in  their  feeding,  exercife,and 
dr^lfing,  will  alone  cure  many  diforders,  and  prevent 
mod  ;  tor  the  (implicity  of  a  horfe's  diet,  which  chiefly 
coufilrsof  grain  and  herbage,  when  good  in  kind,  and 
difpenfed  with  judgment,  fccures  him  from  thefe  com- 
plicated diforders  which  are  the  general  effefts  of  in- 
temperance in  the  human  body. 

3.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  horfes  are 
fcldom  purged;  therethey  depend  niuchon  alteratives; 
the  ufe  of  the  liver  of  antimony  we  have  from  the 
French,  which  is  in  general  a  good  medicine  for  that 
purpofe,  and  may,  in  many  calcs,  be  fubllituted  in  the 
room  of  purging. 

4.  As  hay  is  fo  material  an  article  in  a  horfe's  diet, 
great  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  procure  the  bell  :  when 
it  is  not  extraordinary,  the  duff  fliould  be  well  Ihook 
out  before  it  is  put  in  the  rack  ;  for  fuch  hay  is  very 
apt  to  breed  vermin. 

5.  Beans  afford  the  (Irongeft  nourifliment  of  all  grain; 
but  are  fitted  for  laborious  horfes,  except  on  particw- 
lir  occafions.     In   fome  feafons  they  breed  a  kind  of 
vermin  called  the  red  bugs,  which  is  thought  to  be  dan- 
gerous; 
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gerous  ;  the  befl  method  in  fuch  a  cafe  is   to  procure 
Uiem  well  dried  and  fplit. 

6.  Bran  fcalded  is  a  kind  of  panada  to  a  fick  horfe  : 
biu  nothing  is  wonc  than  a  too  frequent  ufe  of  it,  ei- 
ther dry  or  fcaldcJ  ;  for  it  relaxes  and  weakens  the 
bowels  too  mnch.  The  botts  in  young  horfes  may  be 
owing  to  too  iniich  mully  bran  and  chaff,  given  with 
other  foul  food  to  make  them  up  tor  fale  ;  particular 
care  tliercfore  Ihould  be  taken  that  the  bran  be  always 
fwect  and  new. 

7.  Oats,  well  ripened,  make  a  more  hearty  and  du- 
rable diet  than  barky,  and  are  much  better  fuited  to 
the  conllitutions  of  Britifli  horfts.  A  proper  quan- 
tity of  cut  ftraw  and  hay  mixed  with  them,  is  fome- 
times  very  ufeful  to  horfes  troubled  with  botts,  indi- 
geAion,  &c. 

8.  Horfes  who  eat  their  litter,  ftiould  particularly 
have  cut  flraw  and  powdered  chalk  given  them  with 
their  feed  ;  as  it  is  a  lign  of  a  depraved  llomach,  which 
wants  correding. 

9.  The  falt-niarflies  are  good  paflure  for  horfes  who 
have  been  furfeited,  and  indeed  for  many  other  difor- 
ders :  they  purge  more  by  dung  and  urine  than  any 
other  palfure,  and  make  afterwards  a  firmer  flclh  ;  thcit 
water  is  for  the  moit  part  brackilh,  and  of  courfe,  as 
well  as  the  grafs,  faturated  with  falls  from  the  fca- 
vvater. 

10.  A  fummer's  grafs  is  often  neccfTary  ;  more  par- 
ticularly to  hoifcs  glutted  with  food,  and  which  ufe 
little  cxcrcife  :  but  a  month  or  two's  running  is  pro- 
per for  mofl  ;  thofc  etpecially  who  have  been  worked 
hard,  and  have  A  iff  limbs,  fvvelled  legs,  or  wind -galls. 
Horles  whofe  feet  have  been  impaired  by  qiiiltors,  bad 
llioeing,  or  any  other  accidents,  are  alfo  bell  repaired 
at  grafs,  Thofe  lameneffes  particularly  require  turn- 
ing out  to  grafs,  where  the  mnfclesor  tendons  are  con- 
trafted  or  Hirunk  ;  for  by  the  continual  gentle  cxercife 
in  the  field,  with  the  afhltance  of  a  pattin-ihoe  on  the 
oppofite  foot,  the  ihortened  limb  is  kept  on  the  Aretch, 
the  wafted  parts  are  reftored  tothcirordinary  diuienfions, 
and  the  limb  again  recovers  its  ufual  tone  and  ftrengih. 

11.  The  fields  which  lie  near  great  towns  and  are 
much  dunged,  are  not  proper  pafture  for  horfes  ;  but 
on  obfervation  appear  very  injurious  to  them,  if  they 
feed  thereon  all  the  fummer, 

12.  Horfes  may  be  kept  abroad  all  the  year,  where 
ihey  have  a  proper  ftable  or  fhed  to  (helier  them  fro:n 
the  weather,  and  hay  at  all  times  to  come  to.  So 
treated,  they  are  fcldoni  fick  ;  their  limbs  are  always 
clean  and  dry;  and  with  the  allowance  of  corn,  will 
hunt,  and  do  more  bulinefs  than  horfes  kept  conflantly 
within  doors. 

13.  If  horfes,  when  taken  from  grafs,  fliould  grow 
hot  and  coftive,  mix  bran  and  chopt  hay  with  their 
corn  ;  and  give  them  fomeiimes  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran 
for  a  fortnight,  or  longer  :  let  their  exercife  and  diet 
be  moderate  for  fome  time,  and  increafe  both  by  de- 
grees. 

14.  When  horfes  are  foiled  in  the  (table,  care  fliould 
be  taken  that  the  herbage  is  young,  tender,  and  full  of 
fapj  whether  it  be  ereen  barley,  tares,  clover,  or  any 
thing  elfc  the  feafon  produces  ;  and  that  it  be  cut  frelh 
once  every  day  at  leaft,  if  not  oftener. 

15.  When  horfes lofe  iheirfiefli  much  in  foiling,  they 
jlioujd  in  tiin^  be  taken  to  a  more  folid  die: :  for  it  is 
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not  in  foiling  as  in  grazing  ;  where,  thong^i  a  hoife 
lofes  his  flelh  at  lirA,  yet  after  the  grafs  has  purged 
him,  he  foon  grows  fat. 

16.  Young  horfes,  who  have  not  done  growing,  miifl 
be  indulged  more  in  their  feeding  than  thofe  come  to 
their  maturity  ;  but  if  their  cxcrcile  is  fo  little  as  to 
make  it  necellary  to  abridge  their  allowance  of  hay,  a 
little  frcfli  ftraw  Ihould  conllanily  be  put  in  their  racks 
to  prevent  their  nibbling  the  manger,  and  turning  crib- 
biters  ;  they  fliould  alfo  be  fometimes  Ilrapped  back  ia 
order  to  cure  them  of  this  habit. 

17.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  what  care  fliould  be 
taken  of  a  horfe  after  violent  cxercife,  that  he  cool 
not  too  fafl;,  and  drink  no  cold  water,  &c.  for  which 
reafon  we  Ihall  wave  particular  direftions. 

18.  Mofl  horfes  fed  for  fale  have  the  interfliccs  of 
their  mufclcs  fo  filled  with  fat,  that  their  true  Ihapes 
are  hardly  known.  For  which  reafon  a  horfe  jurt  come 
out  of  the  dealer's  hand  fliould  at  firil  be  gently  ufed. 
He  ought  to  lofe  blood,  and  have  his  diet  lowered, 
iliough  not  too  much  :  walking  cxercife  is  mofl  proper 
at  firfl,  two  hours  in  the  day  ;  in  a  week  or  fortnight 
two  hours  at  a  time,  twice  a-day  ;  after  this  ufagc  for 
a  month,  bleed  him  again,  and  give  him  two  or  three 
times  a- week  Icalded  bran,  which  will  prepare  him  for 
purging  phytic,  that  may  now  be  given  faftly,  and  re- 
peated at  the  ufual  intervals. 

19.  When  a  horfe  comes  out  of  a  dealer's  hands, 
his  cloathing  mufl  be  abated  by  degrees,  and  care 
taken  to  put  him  in  a  moderately  warm  ftable  ;  o- 
therwife  the  ludden  tranlition  would  be  attended  with 
the  worlt  confcqucnces. 

Sect  .  H.     Of  Blood-letting. 

I.  Horses  who  fland  much  in  ftable,  and  are  full 
fed,  require  bleeding  now  and  then  ;  efpecially  when 
their  eyes  look  heavy,  dull,  red,  and  inflamed;  as 
alio  when  tliey  feel  hotter  than  ufual,  and  mangle 
their  ha)'. 

Young  horfes  fliould  be  bled  when  they  are  fiied- 
diiig  their  teeth,  as  it  takes  off  thofe  fcvcriih  I'.eats 
they  are  then  fubjecf  too.  But  the  cafes  that  chiefly 
require  bleeding,  are  colds,  fevers  of  nioft  kinds,  falls, 
bruifcs,  hurts  of  the  eyes,  flrains,  and  all  infla.nima- 
tory  diforders,  &c. 

It  is  right  to  bleed  a  horfe  when  he  begins  to  gro\v 
flefliy  at  grafs,  or  at  any  other  time  when  he  looks 
heavy  ;  and  it  is  generally  proper  10  bleed  before 
purging. 

Let  your  horfe  always  be  bled  by  nicafurc,  that 
you  may  know  what  quantity  you  lake  away  :  two  or 
three  quarts  are  always  enough  at  one  time  ;  when  you 
repeat  it,  allow  for  the  diforder  and  the  horfc's  con- 
ftitution. 

Although  the  operation  of  blood-letting  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  pretty  well  known,  yet  there  are 
many  untoward  accidents  that  frequently  happen  from 
the  unfliilful  and  unexperienced  in  performing  it.  The 
following  direiSlions  and  cautions  on  this  head  are  ex- 
t rafted  from  Mr  Claris  Tnatifs  on  thi  Irevcntion  of 
D'lfiafii  iiicideittal  to  Horfes. 

As  horfes  are  naturally  timorous  and  fearful,  which 
is  too  frequently  increafed  hy  bad  ufage  and  improper 
chaftifenient,  they  require  in  lonie  cafes,  particularly 
in  this  of  bleeding,  to  be  taken  unawares  or  by  fur- 
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prifc,  aiul  the  oriiicc  made  iiU)  ihc  vein  before  their 
fears  are  alarmed.  For  this  rcafon,  (he  fleam  and 
lilood  llicli,  as  it  is  called,  have  been  long  in  ufe,  and 
iii  (kiU'iil  hxiaiis  arc  not  i'lipropcr  inftrumeats  for  the 
parpafe  ;  although  with  '."iiaiiy  prartitioners  the  fpring- 
fleam  wojld  be  much  fafer,  and  on  th^t  account  ongnt 
to  be  preferred.  When  a  lancet  is  nfcd,  the  iuftant 
the  horfe  feels  the  point  of  it,  he  railes  and  fliakcs  his 
head  and  neck,  in  order  to  (hiiii  tlie  inllrumcnt  before 
the  operator  has  time  to  make  a  proper  oriiict,  which 
freqiiemly  proves  too  fmall  or  too  large  ;  for  this  rea- 
fon,  thofc  who  have  tried  the  lanj.et  have  been  obliged 
to  lay  it  jfule. 

Many  perfons  tie  a  ligature  or  bandage  round  the 
neck,  in  order  to  raile  the  vein,  and  that  ihcy  may 
flrike  the  tlcam  into  it  with  tlie  greater  certainty  ; 
hut  a  llight  view  of  its  effects  in  preventing  this,  and 
its  other  confequencts,  will  fliew  the  impropriety  of 
the  prjttice. 

When  A  ligature  is  tied  round  the  neck  previous  to 
bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
it  (lops  the  circulation  in  boili  veins  at  the  fame  time  ; 
hence  they  become  turgid  and  very  full  of  blood,  in- 
fornuch  that  they  feci  under  the  finger  like  a  tight 
cord  ;  and  as  the  pirts  around  them  are  loofe  and  fofi, 
when  the  llrokc  is  given  to  the  tleam,  the  vein  by  its 
hardnefs  or  tightnefs  (lips  to  one  hdc,  of  courfe  it  e- 
ludcs  the  flroke;  hencta  deep  wound  is  made  by  the 
fleam  to  no  purpofe,  and  tliis  is  fomctimcs  too  fre- 
quently repeated.  Unfi-tilful  people  have  likewifc  a 
cuftoni  of  waving  or  (liakingthe  blood-dick  before  they 
(Irike  the  fleam  in  view  of  the  horfe,  whofe  eye  is  fixed 
on  that  indrumenr ;  and  when  they  intend  to  give  the 
llrokc,  they  make  a  greater  exertion  :  hence  the  horfe 
being  alirmed  by  its  motion,  raifcs  his  head  and  neck, 
and  a  difappointment  follows.  The  flruggle  that  enfucs 
by  this  means  prolongs  the  operation  ;  ihe  ligature  at 
the  fame  time  being  (lill  continued  round  the  neck,  a 
total  (lagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  vedtls  of  the  head 
takes  place  ;  and  hence  it  (rtquently  happens,  that 
the  h'irfe  falls  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  In  fuch 
cafes  the  operator  being  difconcertcd,  generally  dc- 
fifls  from  any  farther  attempts  to  draw  blood  at  that 
time,  under  the  idea  that  the  horfe  was  vicious  and 
unruly,  although  the  very  treatment  the  horfe  had  jufl 
undergone  rendered  bleeding  at  this  time  the  more  ne- 
ctiiary,  in  order  to  make  a  fpeedy  revulfion  from  the 
velfcls  of  the  liead.  Theretorc,  a  ligature  or  bandage 
ought  never  to  be  ufcd  till  fuch  time  as  the  opening  is 
made  into  the  vein  ;  and  even  then  it  will  not  be  lie- 
celfiry  at  all  ti'nes  if  the  horfe  can  (land  un  his  feet,  as 
a  moJeratf  prclFure  with  the  finger  on  the  vein  will 
make  the  blood  flow  freely,  but  if  the  horfe  is  lying 
on  the  ground,  a  ligature  will  be  necelfary. 

But  fartb.er,  the  concuinuii  or  (liock  the  horfe  re- 
ceives from  his  failing  do\^'n  in  the  above  fituaiion, 
which  will  always  h.^ppen  if  the  ligature  is  too  long 
continued,  may  ciuCc  a  blnod-velfel  wiihin  the  head  to 
burfl,  and  death  luay  be  the  confequence. 

Another  cullo  n  equally  abfnrd  is  allowing  the  blood 
to  f.iU  in  a  duuirhill  arrongfl  llraw,  in  dry  land,  or  in 
d'V  (hi(t,  bv  which  means  no  diflinfl  idea  can  be  form- 
ed 1  of  the  quantitv  that  is  or  ought  to  le  taken  away. 
In  fuch  cafes  hiirlcs  have  fallen  down  in  a  faint  from 
thelofsoftoo  much  blood,  before  the  operator  liiought 
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of  flopping  up  the  orifice.     For  shis  and  a  variety  of 
other  regions  which  might  be  mentioned,  a  mcalure  as 
above  obferved,  ought   always  to  be  uftij,  in  order  to  * 
afcertain  the  quantity  of  blood  that  is  taken  away. 

In  pinning  up  the  orifice,  ionie  have  a  cultom  of 
raifing  or  drawing  oui  the  ikin  too  Ur  Irom  the  vein  ; 
hence  the  blood  flows  from  the  orrlice  in  tlie  vein  into 
the  cellular  fubllanct  between  it  and  the  Ikin,  which 
caufes  a  large  lump  or  fwelling  to  take  place  imincdi- 
ateiy  :  this  frequently  ends  in  what  is  called  Z-pwelUd 
mck;  a  fuppuration  follows,  which  proves  both  tedious 
and  troublclome  to  cure.  In  cafts  where  a  jiorfc  may 
be  tied  up  to  the  rack  after  bleeding  in  the  ntck,  pin- 
ning up  tlie  external  orifice  may  be  difpenfed  with  j  but 
when  a  horfe  is  troubled  with  the  gripes  or  any  other 
acute  difcale,  in  which  he  lies  down  and  tumbles  about, 
it  is  nectffary  that  the  orifice  be  pinned  up  with  care, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  lois  of  too  nmch  blood. 

As  the  neck  or  jugular  vein  on  the  near  fide  is  com- 
monly opened  for  conveniency  by  thofe  who  are  right- 
handed,  the  young  prai51itioner  (liould  learn  topcrlorm 
on  both  fides  of  the  neck.  This  he  will  find  in  prac- 
tice to  be  not  only  ufcful  but  neceifary,  as  he  may  fre- 
quently have  occafion  to  dravV  blood  from  horfesin  very 
aukward  fituations  ;  he  will  likewifc  find  his  account 
in  it  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  which  it  is  necdlefs  here  to 
particularifc. 

The  proper  place  for  making  the  opening  in  the 
neck  or  jugular  vein  is  likewile  necelfary  to  be  attend- 
ed to  :  for  when  the  orifice  is  made  too  low,  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  neck,  where  the  vein  lies  deep  un- 
der the  inufcular  teguments,  the  wound  becomes  dithcult 
to  heal,  and  frequently  ends  in  a  fuppuration,  with  a 
jetting  out  of  proud  flclh  from  the  orifice  ;  which,  un. 
luckily,  is  as  unlkilfiilly  treated  in  the  common  method 
of  cure,  viz.  by  introducing  a  large  piece  of  corrofive 
fublimate  into  the  wound:  this  not  only  deOroys  the 
proud  fltlh  in  the  lips  of  the  wound,  but  a  cnnfiderable 
portion  of  the  flcfh  around  it ;  and  in  farriery  it  is 
called  coreing  out  the  vein.  It  frequently  happens,  that 
this  corrofive  application  deflroys  the  vein  likcwife; 
and  fometimcs  violent  hemorrhagics  follow,  fo  as  to  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  animal. 

The  mofl  proper  place  for  making  the  opening  in 
the  jugular  veins  is  where  the  teguments  arc  thinneft, 
wliich  is  about  a  hand-breadth  from  the  head,  and  about 
one  inch  below  the  branching  or  joining  of  the  vein 
which  comes  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  may 
be  diflinftly  feen  when  any  preffure  is  made  on  the 
main  branch  of  the  vein. 

In  performing  ihe  operation  with  a  fleam,  the  oj»«» 
rator  fliouldhold  the  fleam  between  the  fore- finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hjnd  ;  with  ihc  A.cond  tinger  he  is 
to  make  a  flight  prclTure  on  the  vein,  and  before  it  be- 
comes too  turgid  or  (nil  make  the  opening  ;  the  fame 
decree  of  preffure  IS  to  be  continued  on  the  vein,  till 
fuch  lime  as  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  is 
rectivd  into  a  proper  nieafure. 

Another  great  error,  which  generally  prevails  in  o- 
pening  the  veins  with  a  fleam,  is  the  applying  too  great 
force,  or  giving  too  violent  a  flroke  to  it,  by  which  it 
is  force c'  ihioui-h  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  vein  :  hence 
there  is  danger  of  wounding  'he  ecus  of  the  arteries, 
as  they  generally  lie  iindei  'he  veins  ;  or,  in  lome  parti- 
cular places,  of  wounding  tht  icndoiis,  tfpeeially  when 
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Blood-  this  operation  is  performed  in  the  legs,  thighs,  Sccor 
letting,    in  the  veins,  commonly  called  l\\e.  plate  vciiii,  under  the 

—' '  brealt,  the  confequences  are  frequently  very  trouble- 

fome  to  remove,  and  in  fome  cafes  prove  fatal.  Mr 
Gibfon,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes, 
mentions  a  cafe  of  a  tine  horfe  that  was  blooded  in  the 
plate  veins  for  a  lamenefs  of  tiie  flioulder,  which  was 
followed  with  a  hard  oval  fwclling  about  the  lize  of  a 
goofe  egg,  which  extended  upwards  on  the  breart,  and 
likewife  down  the  leg,  attended  with  cxceffive  pain, 
fever,  deadnefs  ia  the  horfe's  looks,  and  all  ihe  other 
fympiomsof  a  beginning  mortilication. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  confequences  fometimes  attend- 
inif  thefe  local  operations  in  the  breaft,  legs,  Sec.  and 
as  horfes  are  more  or  lefs  troublefome  and  rctflefs, 
whereby  accidents  of  this  kind  may  happen,  it  will 
perhaps  be  aJvifcablc,  in  moll  cafes  of  lamenefs,  &c. 
to  draw  blood  from  the  larger  veins  in  the  neck  only, 
where  there  is  lefs  danger  of  accidents,  more  efpecial- 
ly  if  a  fpring  fleam  is  ufed  :  for  although  it  might  be  of 
fome  advantage  in  particular  cafes  to  draw  blood  as 
near  the  afFcded  part  as  polhble,  yet  the  bad  confe- 
quences frequently  attending  it  ought  to  counterba- 
lance any  advantages  that  may  be  cxpedcd  from  it, 
efpecially  as  the;  quantity  of  blood  drawn  from  the 
fmall  veins  is  but  inconliderable,  and  of  courfc  no  great 
benefit  can  be  expeded  fron  it  in  horfes  when  they  arc 
difeafcd. 

The  principal  view  in  drawing  blood  is  the  leflening 
of  its  quantity,  by  which  the  remaining  niafs  circulates 
with  more  freedom  in  the  velfels  ;  it  likewife  takes 
ofl'  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  blood,  removes 
fpafms,  &c.  and  prevents  other  bad  confequences  that 
may  follow,  efpecially  in  plethoric  habits  :  and  it  ought 
always  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  figns  or 
fymptoms  of  a  difcafe  are  taken  from  the  motion  of 
the  blood,  the  diforders  arifing  from  it  depend  upon  its 
circulation  being  eit her  inc real ed  or  diminilhcd:  hence, 
therefore,  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  tex- 
ture, quantity,  and  quality  of  the  blood,  are  attended 
with  a  diminution  or  increafe  of  its  velocity. 

Although  the  cafes  which  may  require  bleeding  are 
numerous,  yet  one  general  caution  is  iiecelfary,  namely, 
never  to  take  away  blood  but  when  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  :  for  it  is  a  fluid  that  may  be  eafily  taken  away, 
but  cannot  be  fo  eafjly  replaced  ;  bcfidcs,  the  practice 
of  bleeding  frequently,  or  at  flated  times,  is  exceeding- 
ly improper,  as  it  difpofes  the  body  to  become  lax, 
weak,  aud  plethoric.  In  bleeding,  therefore,  a  due 
regard  mufl  always  be  had  to  the  conftitution,  age, 
flrength.  Sec.  of  horfes,  and  the  flate  or  habit  of  body 
they  are  in  at  the  time. 

Although  we  ought  to  be  fparing  of  drawing  blood 
from  horfes  on  trifling  occafions  when  they  may  be 
faid  to  be  in  health,  yet  when  cafes  occur  that  do  re- 
quire it,  it  may  not  only  fafely,  but  ufefully,  be  recom- 
mended to  take  away  a  greater  quantity  at  once  than 
is  generally  done  ;  that  is,  from  fix  to  eight  pounds, 
which  will  be  about  three  or  four  quarts  Englifli  niea- 
fure,  according  to  the  urgency  of  ihe  fymptoms,  6cc. 
at  the  time,  ftrengih  and  age  of  the  horfe  conlidered. 
For  as  horfes  are  very  fubjedl  to  inflammatory  difeafes 
and  thofe  that  are  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  and  as  bleed- 
ing plentifully  relaxes  the  whole  fyflem  in  thefc  cafes, 
the  taking  away  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  about  one 
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quart  or  two  pounds,  is  in  hS\.  trifling  with  the  dif- 
cafe ;  the  horfe  is  faid  to  have  been  blooded,  and  that 
fatisfies  his  owner  and  the  farrier  ;  time  is  lofl ;  the 
difcafe  acquires  flrength  ;  it  will  then  be  beyond  the 
power  of  art  to  mitigate  or  to  conquer  it:  hence  the 
liorfe  falls  a  facritice  to  timidity  jind  ignorance.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  inflammatory  difeafes,  parti- 
cularly v.'hen  the  bowels  are  aftefted,  make  a  very  ra- 
pid  progrcls  in  horfes  ;  and  if  they  are  not  overcome 
at  the  beginning  by  bleeding  plentifully,  the  horfe 
commonly  dies  in  24  or  30  hours  of  a  gangrene  and 
mortification  in  the  intefliues. 

Sect.  III.     Of  Purging. 

Purging  is  often  neceffary  in  grofs  full  horfes,  ia 
fome  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  liver,  &c.  but  fliould  be 
directed  with  caution.  Before  a  purge  is  given  to  any 
horfe,  it  is  neceflary  fome  preparation  fliould  be  made 
for  it,  inorder  to  render  the  operation  more  fafe  and  ef- 
ficacious :  thus  a  hurfe  that  is  full  of  flelh  fliould  firft  be 
bled,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  his  diet  lowered  for  a 
week,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  been  pampered  for 
fale  ;  fevcral  maflics  of  fcalded  bran  lliould  alfo  pre- 
vioufly  be  given,  in  order  to  open  the  bowels,  and  un- 
load them  of  any  indurated  excrement,  which  fome- 
times proves  an  obflacle  to  th'.-  working  of  the  phyfic, 
by  creating  great  hcknels  and  griping. 

Let  it  be  remembcied,  that  a  horfe  is  purged  with 
difliculty  ;  that  the  phyfic  generally  lies  24  hours  in  the 
guts  before  it  works;  and  that  the  traft  of  bowels  it 
has  to  pals  through  is  above  30  yards,  all  lying  hori- 
zontally :  confequcntly  refmous  and  other  improper 
drugs  may,  and  often  do,  by  their  violent  irritation, 
occalion  cxceffive  gripings  and  cold  fweats,  fliavc 
off'  the  very  mucus  or  lining  of  the  guts,  and  bring  oa 
inflammations,  which  often  terminate  in  mortifications 
and  death.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  flomach  and 
guts  of  a  horfe  are  but  thin,  compared  to  fome  other 
aniuuTls  of  the  fame  bulk,  and  therefore  mufl;  be  more 
liable  to  inflatnmation  and  irritation. 

Horfes  kept  much  in  the  liable,  who  have  not  the 
proper  benefit  of  air  and  exercife  in  proportion  to 
their  food,  ihould  in  fpring  have  a  mild  purge  or  two 
after  a  previous  preparation  by  bleeding,  lowering 
their  diet,  and  fcalded  maflies. 

Horfes  tliat  fall  off  in  their  flomach,  whether  it 
proceeds  from  too  full  feeding,  or  ingendering  crudi- 
ties and  indigcfled  matter,  Ihould  have  a  mild  purge 
or  two. 

Horfes  of  a  hot  temperament  will  not  bear  the  com- 
mon aloetic  purges  s  their  phyfic  therefore  fliould  be 
mild  and  cooling. 

Purging  is  always  found  very  beneficial  in  ftubborn 
dry  coughs :  but  mild  mercurials  joined  with  them 
make  them  yet  more  efficacious. 

Horfes  of  a  watery  conflitution,  who  are  fubjeft  to 
fwelled  legs  that  run  a  fliarp  briny  ichor,  cannot  have 
the  caufes  removed  any  way  fo  cffedually  as  by  purg- 
ing. 

The  firfl  purge  yon  give  to  a  horfe  (hould  be  mild, 
in  order  to  know  his  conftituiion. 

It  is  a  miftaken  notion,  that  if  a  proper  prepared 

purge  does  not  work  to  cxpeflation,  the  horfe  will  be 

injured  by  it ;  for  though  it  does  not  pafs  by  ftool,  its 

operation  may  be  more  eflicacious  as  an  alterative  to 
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purify  the  blood,  and  it  may  pafs  by  urine  or  other 
iecretions. 

Purging  medicines  are  very  fucccfsfully  given  in 
fmall  quantities,  mixed  with  others  ;  and  ad  then  as 
alteratives. 

If  nicrciiri<il  phyfic  is  given,  care  Ihoiild  be  taken 
that  it  be  well  prepared;  and  warmer  cloathing  and 
greater  circumfpection  are  then  required. 

Purges  fhould  be  given  early  in  the  morning  upon 
an  empty  (lomach  :  about  three  or  four  hours  afier  the 
horfe  has  taken  it,  he  Ihould  have  a  feed  of  fcaldcd 
bran;  and  a  lock  or  two  of  hay  may  then  be  [nit  into 
his  rack.  The  fame  day  give  him  two  or  more  nialhes; 
but  lhi)uld  he  rcfufe  warm  meat,  he  may  be  allowed 
raw  bran. 

A'l  Ills  water  (hould  be  milk-warm,  and  have  a  hand- 
ful of  bran  fque czed  in  it ;  bat  if  he  refules  to  drink 
while  water,  give  it  him  without  bran. 

Early  the  next  morning  give  him  another  mafli  ;  but 
if  he  reltifes  to  eat  it,  give  him  as  much  warm  water  as 
he  will  drink  :  let  him  be  properly  cloathed,  and  rode 
genily  about.  This  fliuuld  be  done  two  or  three  limes 
a-day,  unlcfs  he  purges  vioh-ntly  ;  once  or  twice  will 
then  be  i'ufficient :  at  night  give  him  a  feed  of  oats  mix- 
ed with  bran. 

During  the  workiig,  a  horfe  (honld  drink  pleiui- 
fuUy  ;   but  if  he  will  not  drink  warm  water,   he  muft 
be  indulged  with  cold,  rather  than  not  drink  at  all. 
We  (hall  here  iniert  fome  general  forms  of  purges. 
Taice  focoiorine  aloes  ten  drams,  jalap  and  fait  of 
tartar  eacli  two  drams,  grated  ginger  one  dram, 
oil  of  cloves  50  drops ;  make  them  into  a  ball 
with  fyrnpof  bnckthorn.     Or, 
Take  aloesand  cream  of  tartar  each  one  ounce,  ja- 
lap two  drams,  cloves  powdered  one  dram,  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  a  fufficient  quantity. 
Or  the  following,  which  has  an  eflabliflicd  charac- 
ter among  fportfmen  : 

Take  aloes  from  ten  drams  to  one  ounce  and  an 
half,   myrrh  and  ginger  powdered  each  half  an 
ounce,  faftron  and  oil  of  anileed  each  half  a  dram. 
Mr.  Gibfon  recommends  the  following: 
Take  focotorine  aloes  ten  drams,  myrrh  finely  pow- 
dered half  an  ounce,  fafTron  and   frclh  jalap  in 
powder   of  each  a  dram  ;   make  them  into  a  ftiff 
ball  with  fyrup  of  rofcs,  then  add  a  fmall  fpoon- 
ful  of  reftified  oil  of  amber. 
The  focotorine  aloes  (hould  always  be  preferred  to 
the  Barbadocs  or  plantation  aloes,  though  the  latter 
may  be  given  to  robufl  ftrong  horfes  ;  but  even  then 
Ihould  always  be  prepared  with  the  fait  or  cream  of 
tartar,  which,  by  opening  its  parts,  prevents  its  ad- 
hefion  to  the  coats  of  the  (lomach  and  bowels  ;  from 
whence  horrid  gripings,  and  even  death  itfelf,  has  often 
enfucd.    This  caution  is  well  worth  remarking,  as  ma- 
ny a  horfe  hath  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  negledt  of  it. 

Half  ^n  ounce  of  Callile  foap,  to  a  horfe  of  a  grofs 
conftitution,  may  be  added  to  any  of  the  above;  and 
the  proportions  may  be  increafed  for  (Irong  horfes. 

When  mercurial  phyfic  is  intended,  give  tv^o  drams 
of  calomel  over  night,  mixed  up  with  half  an  ounce  of 
diapente  and  a  little  honey,  and  the  purging  ball  the 
next  morning. 

The  following,  when  it  can  be  afibrded,  is  a  very 
gentle  and  effcilual  purge,  particularly  for  fine  delicate 
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horfes:  and  if  prepared  -with  the  Indian  rhubarb,  will   Purging, 
not  be  expcnfive.  '       x       ' 

Take  of  the  fineft  focotorine  aloes  one  ounce,  rhu- 
barb powdered  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drams,  ginger 
grated  one  dram  ;  make  into  a  bail  with  fyrup  of 
rolts. 
The  following  purging  drink  may  be  given  witt 
the  utmcift  (afety ;    it   may    be    quickened  or  made 
(irongcr,  by  adding^ an  ounce  more  lenna,  or  two  drams 
01  jalap. 

Take  fenna  two  ounces  ;  infufe  it  in  a  pint  of  boil- 

i  :g  water  two  hours,  with  three  drams  of  fait  of 

tartar  ;   pour  oft,  and  didblvc  in   it  four   ounces 

of  Glauber's  (alts,    and  two  or  three  of  cream  of 

tartar. 

This  laft  phyfic  is  cooling,  eafy,  and  quick  in  its 

operation;   and   greatly  pref  rable  in  all  intiammatory 

cafci  to  any  other  purge,  as  it   palTcs  into  the  blood, 

and  operates  alio  by  urine. 

W  hen  horfes  lolt  their  appetite  after  purging,  it  is- 
neceliary  to  give  shim  a  warm  llomarh-driuk  made  of 
an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  anileeds,  and  faffron: 
or  the  cordial-ball  nuy  be  given  lor  that  purpofe. 

Sliould  the  purging  continue  too  long,  give  an  ounce 
of  diafcordiuui  in  an  Englilli  pint  of  Port-wine  ;  and 
rcptat  It  once  in  12  hours,  if  the  purging  continues. 
Plenty  of  [;um-arabic  water  (liould  alfo  be  given;  and 
ill  cafe  of  violent  gripes,  fat  broth  glyliers  or  tripe  li- 
quor Ihould  be  often  thrown  up,  with  100  drops  of 
laudanum  in  each. 

The  Arabic  folution  may  be  thus  prepared. 
Take  of  gum-arabic  and  tragacanih  of  each  four 
ounces,   juniper-berries    and    carraway-feeds  of 
each  an  ounce,  cloves  bruited  half  an  ounce;  fim- 
mer  gently  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  the  gvims  arc 
dilTolved  :  give  a  quart  at  a  time  in  half  a  pail  of 
water  ;  but  if  he  will  nor  take  it  (rccly  this  way, 
give  it  him  ofien  in  a  horn. 
When  a  purge  does  not  work,  but  makes  the  horfe 
fwell  and  rctufe  his  food  and  water,  which  is  fometimes 
theefieftof  l)ad  drugs  or  catching  cold,  warm  diuretics 
are  the  only  remedy  ;  of  which  the  following  are  re- 
commended. 

Take  a  pint  of  white  wine,  nitre  one  ounce  ;  mix 

with  it  a  dram  of  camphirc,  diffolved  in  a  little 

rectified   fpirit  of  wine;  then   add  two  drams  of 

oil  of  juniper,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  unrefti- 

fied  oil  of  amfcer,  and  four  ounces  of  honey  or 

fyrup  of  marflimallows. 

When  a  horfe  fwells  with  much  phyfic,  do  not  fuf- 

fer  him  to  be  rode  about  till  he  has  fome  vent  ;  but 

rather  lead  him  gently  in  hand  till  fome  evacuation  is 

obtained. 

As  it  is  obfervcd,  that  horfes  more  willingly  take 
fwect  and  palatable  things  than  thofe  that  art  biner 
and  of  an  ill  tafte,  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  latter 
be  given  in  balls,  and  that  their  drinks  be  always  con- 
trived to  be  as  little  naufeous  as  polTible,  and  fweetened 
either  with  honey  or  liquorice.  Thofe  that  are  pre- 
pared  with  grofs  powders  are  by  no  means  fo  agreeable 
to  a  horfe  as  thofe  made  by  infufion ;  as  the  former  of- 
ten clam  the  mouth,  irritate  the  membranes  about  the 
palate  and  throat,  and  frequently  occafion  the  cough 
they  are  intended  to  prevent. 

Balls  Ihould  be  of  an  oval  fliape,  and  not  exceed  the 

fize 
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Clyftcrs.     fize  of  a  pullet's  egg  :  when  the  dofe  is  larger,  itllioulJ 

* «      ■*  be  diviiied  into  two  ;  and  they   ihould  be  dipt  in  oil, 

to  make  ilicm  llip  down  the  eafier. 

The  folloA'ing  cathartic   balls  are  recommended   by 
*  Siahle      MrTaplin*;   tiie  ingredients  of  which  arc  differently 
Dirtaary,    proportioned,  fo   as  to  fuit  different  circumllanccs  in 
p-36-         rcfpedt  todrength,  age,  fize,  and  conllitiiiion. 

I.  Socororine  aloes  one  ounce  ;  India  rhubarb  two 
drachms  ;  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one 
drachm  ;  ginger  (in  powder)  two  fcruples  :  elfen- 
tial  oil  of  cloves  and  anilecd  each  twenty  drops; 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  a  futficient  quantity  to  form 
the  balls. 
a.  Socotorine  aloes  ten  drams;  rhubarb,  jalap, 
and  ginger,  each  two  drams  ;  cream  of  tartar 
three  drams,  and  fyrup  of  buckthorn  to  make 
the  ball. 
;.  B  aniaJoes  aloes  nine  drams  ;  jalap,  Caflile  foap, 
and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  two  drams  ;  dia- 
grydi'im  and  ginger  (in  powder)  each  a  dram  ; 
fynip  of  backthorn  fulHcieiit  to  make  the  ball. 
4.  BarbaJoes  aloes  ten  drams  ;  Caltile  foap  and 
jalap  (in  po.vder)  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  cream 
of  tartar  and  gmger  each  tvvo  drams  ;  oil  of 
anil'ced  forty  drops;  of  cloves  twen'y  drops; 
which  form  into  a  ball  with  fyrup  ot  rofes  or 
buckthorn, 

"^    Sect.  IV.     OfC/^fterjf. 

Clysters  adminiltered  to  hoifts,  are  of  greater 
importance  in  relieving  thtm  from  many  acjtc  com- 
plaints, than  is  generally  inu!J;ineJ  ;  anu  ii  were  to  be 
wiihed,  thar,  in  place  of  the  more  cxpenuve  cordial 
drenches,  &c.  which  are  bit  too  frequently  given  in 
inoll  of  thefe  cafes,  a  limple  clyilerof  warm  water,  or 
thin  watcr-grnel,  were  fubftitutcd  in  their  flcad  ;  tnc 
latterproving  of  great  benefit,  whilft  the  former  too 
frequently  prove  hurtful. 

Clylfers  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of 
ihcinteftines,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  powerful  medi- 
cines into  the  fyrtem,  when  perhaps  it  is  not  pracfli- 
cable  to  do  it  by  the  mouth  :  for  although  they  are 
only  conveyed  into  the  lar:;er  inteilines,  and  perhaps 
hardly  penetrate  into  the  fmallcr  ;  ftill  they  are  ex- 
tremely ufcful,by  fomenting  as  it  were  the  latter,  and 
at  the  fame  time  by  fottcning  the  hardened  excrement 
that  is  accumulated  in  the  torner,  and  rtndering  it  fo 
foft  as  to  be  expelled  out  of  the  body,  by  which  flatu- 
lencies or  other  offending  matters  that  may  l)e  pent 
up  in  them  are  likcwile  expelled.  Bcfidcs,  by  their 
Warmnefs  and  relaxing  powers,  they  aft  as  a  foincnta- 
tion  tothe  bowels;  hence  they  may  be  of  conlldcr- 
able  fervice  in  removing  Ipafmodic  conftrictions  in  the 
bowels,  carrying  off  flatulencies,  and  in  preventing  in- 
flammuion  in  the  inteflines.  Sec.  ;  or,  by  conveying 
opiates  to  the  parts  affci^ted,  give  fpecdy  relief  in  cho- 
lics,  &c.  Sic. 

The  ufe  of  emollient  clyffers  in  fevers  are  confider- 
able.  TheyacD:  by  rcvuUion,  and  relieve  the  head  when 
too  much  affe>led.  Befides,  by  throwing  in  a  quanti- 
ty of  diluting  liquor  into  the  in. eSiines,  it  not  only  re- 
laxes and  cleanfes  them,  but  they  may  be  faid  to  cool  the 
body  in  <;eneral  ;  at  the  fame  time,  a  contiderable  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  is  abforbed  and  conveyed  into  the 
mafs  of  blood,  by  which  means  it  is  diluted ;  and,  in 
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particular  complaints  in  the  bowels,   clyrters    giveal-    I'lyftcrs. 

moll  immediate  relief,   as  the  rtnudits,  when  judicj-  " 

oufly  preforibcd,  pafs  immediatel)  10  the  )>ans  alfttt- 
ed,  with  little  or  no  alteration  ironi  the  powers  ot' 
the  body. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyftcrs  confined  to  medicines  only  ; 
food  and  nourilhment  may  be  conveyed  into  the  fy- 
flem  in  this  way,  when  a  horfe  is  unable  to  (wallow 
any  thing  by  the  mouth.  Horlcs  tiave  frequently 
been  fupportcd  for  fevcral  days  together  by  nounfiiing 
clyfters,  made  of  thick  water-gruel,  during  violent  in- 
flammations or  tumors  in  the  throat,  till  fuch  time  as 
they  have  been  difcuH'cd  or  fuppurated. 

Nor  will  thefe  erfccts  appear  Itrsnge  to  thofe  who 
have  an  acquaintance  with  the  anatomical  flrufture  of 
the  body,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  have  not,  it  may 
jufl  be  lulHcient  to  obfervc,  that  certain  vcflcls  called 
laftcals,  whofe  mouths  open  into  the  inner  cavity  of 
the  intellines,  ablbrb  or  drink  up  the  chyle  or  iiourifli- 
ment  ihat  is  produced  from  the  food,  and  convey  it 
into  the  mafs  of  blood.  The  fame  procefs  takes  place 
when  nourilhment  is  conveyed  into  the-  inteltincs  by 
the  anus  or  fundament  :  only  the  food  requires  to  be 
fo  far  prepared,  broken  down  and  diluted  with  water, 
as  to  render  it  tit  to  be  abforbed  by  the  vtffels  mention- 
ed above. 

In  adminiftering  clyfters,  it  ought  always  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  contents  of  the  clyller  be  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes 
will  fiirprife  the  borfc,  and  caufe  him  to  ejeft  or 
throw  it  out  before  it  has  had  time  to  have  any  ef- 
feft.  Previous  to  introducing  the  clyfler-pipe,  the 
operator,  after  anointing  his  hand  and  arm  with,  oil, 
butter,  or  hog'slard  (obferving,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  nails  of  his  fingers  arc  fliori),  may  introduce 
it  into  the  reftum,  and  draw  out  the  hardened  dung 
gradually.  This  operation,  in  farriery,  is  termed  iaci- 
racking;  and  becomes  the  more  necelfary,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  great  quantities  of  hardened 
dung  is,  in  fome  cafes,  colleftcd  in  the  reftuni,  and 
which  the  horfe  cannot  void  ealily  without  alfiltaiice 
of  this  kind. 

The  compofition  of  clyftcrs  lliould  be  extremely 
fimple  :  on  that  account  they  will  be  ealily  prep^  red, 
and  as  ealily  adminilfcred,  provided  the  operator  is 
furniflied  with  a  fuitable  inlirument  for  the  purpofc. 
The  generality  of  clyller-pipcs  that  are  ulVd,  arc 
by  far  too  fmall  and  too  Giort  :  although  it  may 
appear  a  kind  of  paradox,  yet  it  is  a  faft,  that  a 
clyfler-pipe  of  a  larger  fi/.e  than  the  ordinary  ones, 
and  of  a  proper  ihickncfs,  is  much  ealier  introduced 
into  the  anus  than  one  that  is  conlldcrably  (mailer. 
It  is  likewife  obvious,  that  when  the  pipe  is  too  (hort, 
it  renders  clyflers  of  no  ufe,  becauie  it  cannot  convey 
the  clyiters  fo  far  up  into  the  inteflines  as  is  necelfary 
for  them  to  be  retained  :  a  fmall  Ihort  pipe  of  fix  or 
eight  inches  lung,  is  not  capable  of  conveying  the  in- 
jeclion  to  the  end  of  the  reftum,  which,  in  a  horfe  of 
a  middling  fixe,  is  about  16  or  18  inches  long. 

But  farther,  after  the  hardened  dung  is  taken  out 
of  the  reftum  by  the  operation  abovcmeniioncd,  the 
Madder  being  dillend-d  and  full  of  urine,  it  cannot  ex- 
ert its  contrafting  JO  vder  immediately,  fo  as  to  expel 
iis  contents  ;  ii  thcrcf  ire  prtfTts  up  the  empty  reftum, 
and  forms  as  it  vveie  a  kind  of  ,umor  in  it  :  if  the  pine 
P  3  ig 
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Clyfters.   is  too  fliort,  it  cinnot  reach  beyond  this  lilain   in   the 

* ^ '  reftum,  winch  lorms  as  it  were   a   declivity   back  to- 

M'ards  tlie  aims  ;  and  hence  tlie  liquor  regurgitates  or 
flows  back  at  tlie  anuii  as  foon  as  it  is  difcharged  from 
the  pijie. 

The  iinalhicfs  of  the  bag  or  bladder,  which  is  gene- 
rally pioportioncd  to  that  of  the  pipe,  is  another 
very  material  objeclion  lo  thefe  inftrumcms,  as  it  fel- 
dom  contains  one  quart  of  liquid  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumllance,  very  little  benefit  can  be  derived  fiom  the 
ufe  of  ihem  in  fuch  large  inteifines  as  thofe  of  a  horfe. 
Doftor  Bracken,  in  his  firll  volume,  page  203.  has  a 
very  judicious  remark  on  the  ufe  of  clyllers.  He  ob- 
fervts,  that  '■' the  colon  of  a  horfe  feems  to  be  three 
guls,  by  reafon  of  the  two  necks  of  about  half  a  yard 
each,  is  drawn  up  into  many  cells  or  purfes  by  means 
of  two  ligaments,  one  of  which  runs  along  the  upper 
Eud  the  other  the  under  fide  of  it,  which,  with  the  af- 
ll/lance  of  a  valve  or  flap  at  its  beginning,  hinder  the 
excrements  cither  from  returning  back  into  the  fmall 
guts,  or  falling  too  foon  downwards,  before  the  chyle 
or  milky  fubflance  prepared  from  the  food  be  fent  in- 
to its  proper  vcfTcIs.  And,  indeed,  the  csecum  or 
blind  gut,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  three  larger  guts, 
feems  to  be  fo  contrived  in  the  manner  of  a  valve,  10 
hinder  the  aliment  and  chyle  from  paffiug  too  foon  into 
the  colon  ;  for,  if  the  aliment  and  chyle  were  noi  in  fome 
nieafure  hindered  in  their  paflage  through  thefe  large 
guts,  the  body  could  not  be  fufficiently  fuppHed  with 
Jiourifhmtnt.  The  firft  of  thefe  colons  is  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  in  length,  the  fecond  about  a  yard,  and  the 
third,  or  that  part  which  joins  the  reftum  or  arfe-gut, 
near  fix  yards  in  length  ;  fo  that  the  colon  of  a  horfe 
14  hands  high,  may  be  faid  to  be  nearly  eight  yards 
and  a  half  long  ;  and,  from  it,  along  the  rectum  or 
itraight  gut  to  the  anus,  where  tlie  excrements  are 
ilifcharged,  is  not  above  half  a  yard  ;  fothat  it  is  pbin, 
clyflers  operate  moflly  in  the  colon  ;  though  I  null 
fay  they  are  given  in  too  fmall  quantities  ;  for  what 
fignifies  two  quarts  of  liquor  in  a  gut  nine  yards  long, 
and  four  or  five  inches  diameter,  in  a  natural  Ifatc  ; 
but  in  the  colic,  it  is  fo  diflendcd  with  flatulencies, 
that  its  diameter  exceeds  feven  or  eight  inclies,  as  I 
have  frequently  obferved  in  thofe  dying  of  that  di- 
llemper." 

Large  fyringes  are  frequently  ufed  for  the  purpofe 
of  giving  clyfters  ;  but  of  all  the  inflruments  ever 
invented,  they  feem  the  moll  improper  for  horfcs. 
The  fliortncfs  and  fmallncfs  of  their  ivory  pipes, 
are  not  only  a  material  objecSlion  againfl  the  ufe 
ef  them,  but  they  are  apt  lo  tear  and  wound  the  gut  ; 
for  if  a  horfe  Ihould  prove  refllefs,  either  from  pain, 
as  in  cafes  of  the  gripes,  or  from  vicioufnefs,  the  fy- 
liuge  and  pipe  being  quite  inflexible,  in  the  flruggle 
to  throw  up  the  injeif  ion  the  gut  may  be  wounded 
or  hurt,  by  which  a  difcharge  of  blood  and  other  bad 
coufrquences  may  follow.  But  although  there  was 
not  the  Hafl  chance  of  tlieir  liurting  the  horfe  or 
Wounding  the  gut,  yet  the  force  with  which  they 
throw  up  the  liquor,  always  caufes  a  furprife,  of  coiirfe 
a  refiflancc,  attended  with  a  vigorous  effort  to  throw 
it  out  ;  which  indeed  frequently  happens  before  the 
pipe  of  the  fyringc  is  withdrawn,  and  frequently  upon 
the  operator. 

The  moil  proper  iuftrumcnt  for  the  giving  of  cly- 
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flers,  is  a  fimple  bag  or  ox-bladder,  which  will    hold     clyfters. 

two  or  three  quarts,   tied  to  the  end  ofa  wooden  pipe  *— v ' 

about  1 4  or  15  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a  halt  dia- 
meter where  the  bag  is  tied,  and  of  a  gradual  taper 
to  the  extremity,  where  the  thicknefs  (liould  fuddcnly 
increafe,  and  be  rounded  off  at  the  point,  and  made 
as  fmooth  aspolhble  ;  the  perforation  or  hole  through 
the  pipe  may  be  made  fufficiently  large,  fo  as  to  ad- 
mit the  end  of  a  common  funnel,  for  pouring  in  tlie 
liquor  into  the  bag.  By  the  flexibility  of  the  blad- 
der at  the  end  of  this  iiiflrumeni,  no  danger  can  hap- 
happen  to  the  horfe  ;  the  clyller  is  conveyed  fo  far  up 
into  the  intellines  that  it  will  be  retained  ;  it  caufes  no 
furprife  (providing  the  liquor  be  neither  too  hot  nor 
too  cold,  but  milk  warm),  as  no  other  force  is  requir- 
ed to  throw  it  up  than  the  holding  the  bag  a  Utile 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  pipe  ;  by  which  means 
the  liquor  flows  gently  into  the  gut,  w  ithout  any  fur- 
prile  to  the  horfe.  After  uilng  the  bag,  it  may  be 
blown  full  of  wind,  a  cork  put  into  the  pipe,  and  hung 
up  in  fome  dry  place  to  prevent  it  from  rotting;  by 
which  means  it  will  laft  a  confiderable  time. 

Clyflers  are  dillinguilhed  by  different  names,  which 
denote  the  quality  of  the  ingredients  of  which  they 
are  compofed,  as  emollient,  laxative,  diuretic,  ano- 
dyne, &c.  As  the  more  general  ufe  of  clyflers,  in 
the  pradice  of  farriery,  would  be  attended  with  the 
moll  falutary  effcds,  elpecially  in  acute  difeafes,  where 
the  fpeediefi  affiflance  is  nccelfary,  we  Ihall  here  fub- 
joia  fome  forms  of  recipes  for  compoling  them,  toge- 
ther with  ihe  cafes  in  which  they  may  be  adminiflered 
with  advantage. 

1.  E7>iollieiit  clyfler.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin 
water-gruel,  f.ilad  oil  and  coarfe  fugar,  of  each 
fix  ounces.  Diifolve  the  fugar  in  the  water-gruel, 
then  add  the  falad  oil — Give  it  milk  warm. 

2.  Laxative  clyjhr.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin 
water-gruel,  Glauber's  falts  eight  ounces,  falad 
oil  fix  ounces. 

When  Glauber's  falts  are  not  at  hand,  common  fait 
may  be  ufed  in  its  flead. 

A  great  variety  of  recipes  might  be  added  for  ma« 
king  clyflers,  compofed  of  the  infufion  of  different 
herbs,  feeds,  &c.  But  the  above  ingredients  arc  always 
cafily  got ;  and  they  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the 
intentions  required  under  this  head,  which  is  to  fofteu 
the  hardened  excremenis,  10  lubricate  the  inlcftincs, 
and,  by  exciting  a  genile  iliniulus,  promote  a  free  dif- 
chargc  of  their  contents ;  which,  when  once  obtained, 
feldom  fails  of  giving  relief  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
Ipafms,  &c. 

3.  Purging  clyfler.  Infufe  two  ounces  of  fcnna  in 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  ;  flrain  it  off;  then 
add  fyrup  of  bucktliorn  and  common  oil,  of  each 
four  ounces. 

This  clyfler  will  operate  more  biifkly  than  the  for- 
mer, and,  on  that  acciaint,  inay  be  preferred  when  an 
inimedi.ueor  (pcedy  dilciiarge  is  necellary. 

4.  /Inodyjie  chjier.  The  jelly  of  flarch,  or  infufion 
of  lintfccd,  one  pint ;  liquid  laudanum,  one  ounce 
or  about  two  table  fpoonfuls. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  inflammation  in 
the  bowels,  opium  may  be  given  in  place  of  laudanum, 
from  20  to  30  grains,  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fymptoms  ;  it  ought  to  be  well  triturated  or  rub- 
bed 
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bed  ill  a  mortar,  with  a  little  of  the  luiiud,  nil  it  has 
thoroiisrhly  dilFolved,  The  fmilhicls  ol  the  quantity 
of  liquid  iiere  recommtndcd.-givcs  it  the  better  chance 
of  beino-  the  longer  retauied,  as  the  good  ettecls  to  be 
derived°troin  the  opium  depend  entirely  on  this  cir- 
cumamce.  This  clylter  is  proper  to  be  given  ui  vio- 
lent  oripiu-s,  attended  with  purging,  m  order  to  b hint 
thelTurpnclsof  the  corroding  humours,  and  to  allay 
the  pain  nuiilly  attending  in  inch  cales.  i  he  ftarcn 
will  inlome  meafure  fupply  the  deficiency  ot  'he  natu- 
ral mucus,  or  covering  of  the  inteltmes,  which  iias 
been  carried  otF  by  violent  pargiag.  It  may  be  re- 
peated, if  the  fymptoms  continue  violent,  only  diuu- 
uilhin"-  the  quantity  of  laudanum  or  ot  the  opuim. 
J.  Nourilhing  clyfler.  Thick  watcr-grucl  three  quarts. 
When  clyfters  of  this  kind  are  found  necclLiry,  they 
may  be  given  four  or  five  times  in  the  day,  according 
as  circumllances  may  require  ;  they  are  of  conliderable 
fervice  in  cafes  where  the  liorfe  cannot  eat  Inlhciently 
to  fupport  him,  or  fwallow  any  thing,  from  inilamma- 
tion  of  the  throat,  jaws,  &c.  or  in  convullions,  attend- 
ed with  a  locked  jiW,  &c. 

6.  Diiin-tk  clyjhr.     Venice  turpentine  two  ounces  ; 
Caftile    foap    one    ounce.     DilFolve   the  foap  m 
two  quarts  of  warm  water  ;   then  add  the  turpen- 
tine, after  it  has  been  well  beat  np  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs. 
This  diuretic  clyficr  is  of  great   ufc  m  the  Itran- 
miry,  and  obllruc^ions  in   the  urinary  paflages  ;  and 
as  it  is  immediately  applied  to  the  parts  atftded,  it  fel- 
dom  fails  of  giving  relief,  and  has  a  much  better  eltect 
when  prefcribed  in  this  manner  than  when  given   by 
the  moarh  :  by  this  Lift  way  it  mixes  wi:h  the  whole 
mafs  of  fluids,  and  may  lofe  a  conliderable  portion  of 
its  diuretic  quality  before  it  reaches  the  kindeys  ;   but, 
by   being  adminiftercd  in  the  form  of  a  clyfter,  it  is 
readily  abforbed  by  the  neighbouring  veffels,  and  pro- 
motes a  free  difcharge  of  urine. 

It  would  l)c  needlefs  to  add  more  forms  of  cly  iters, 
as  thofe  abuvementioned  will  aiifwer  mod  cafes,  with- 
out any  material  alteration,  but  what  may  be  ealily 
faoplicdby  the  judicious  praftitioncr. 

There  are  a  variety  of  cafes  where  clyfters  may 
be  adminiaered  with  great  fuccefs,  befidcs  thofe  al- 
ready hinted  at  ;  as  in  inflammatory  fevers,  fpalmodic 
OMiltriaions,  and  cholicky  complaints  in  the  bowels  ; 
in  recent  coughs,  apoplexy,  convuUions,  paralytic  com- 
plaints, or  fwelling  of  the  belly  whether  from  air  pent 
up  in  the  bowels  o--  from  hardened  excrements  ;  in 
cafes  where  horfes  are  troubled  with  worms,  as  the 
afcarides  which  lodge  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  in- 
tellines,  or  when  bott-worms  are  obferved  (licking  in 
the  anus,  or  voided  with  the  dung  :  in  very  coftive 
habits,  before  laxative  or  opening  medicinesare  given 
by  the  mouth  ;  in  wounds,  which  penetrate  deep  into 
the  raufcuhr  or  tendinous  parts,  or  in  the  btUy,  &c. 
in  inrtamniationsof  the  eyes,  or  when  the  head  fcems 
particularly  afTeftcd  ;  in  inflammatory  fwellings  on 
any  part  of  the  body,  v.'hen  a  horfe  cannot  fwallow 
any  food,  &c.  whether  it  proceeds  from  fpafm  in  the 
mufcles  of  tlie  throat,  iniiammaiions,  or  fwellings. 
Clyfters  compofed  of  niucilagiuous  fuhftances,as  flarcli, 
lintfeed,  &c.  are  of  great  benefli  in  violent  diarrhoeas 
or  loofenefs,  whether  it  proceeds  from  _a  natural  dif- 
charge, or  from  too  ftrong  purging  medicines. 


It  outrht  always    to   be    remembered,  that   clyfters  Rowclsand 
fliould  be  repeated  frequently,     till  fuch  time  as  the     Sctoiis. 
diforder  for   which  they  arc  given  is  either  removed  '       "       ' 
or  greatly  abated.     This  injunction    may  be  the  more 
readdy  complied  with,  as  the  adminiftering   clyfters 
to  horl'es  is  not  attended  cither  wiih  much  iiouble  or 
diiturbance  to  them. 

Sect.  V.     Rowel  and  Si-tor:s.*  •  From  tU 

I.  Rowels  for  horfes,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  as  ■'"'"'' 
iflues  in  the  human  body.  The  method  of  introducing 
them  is  by  making  an  incifion  through  the  ikin,  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  then  feparating  the 
ikin  from  the  fleih  with  the  linger,  or  with  a  blunt 
horn,  all  round  the  orihce,  as  far  as  the  finger  will  ea- 
fily  reach  ;  then  introducing  a  piece  of  leathtr,  very 
thin,  Ihaped  round,  about  the  fize  of  a  crown  piece, 
having  a  large  round  iiole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Previ- 
ous to  introducing  the  leather,  it  Ihould  be  covered 
with  lint  or  tow,  and  dipped  into  fome  digeftive  oint- 
ment ;  a  pledget  of  tow,  iljpped  in  the  fame  ointment, 
Ihould  likewifc  be  put  into  the  orifice,  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  cold  air  :  the  pans  around  it  loon  fwcll,  which 
is  followed  with  a  plentiful  difcharge,  from  the  orifice, 
of  yellow  feruin  or  lymph  ;  and,  in  two  or  three  days 
at  moft,  the  difcharge  turns  into  thick  grofs  white 
matter  :  the  rowel  is  then  faid  to  fuppurate. 

Thcfe  artificial  vents  aiit  by  revuUion  or  derivation  ; 
and  hence  they  become  of  great  nfe  in  many  cafes,  as 
they  empty  the  Inrrounding  velfcls  by  a  regular  llov/ 
difcharge  of  their  contents,  and  are  even  of  great  fer- 
vice when  there  is  a  redundancy  or  fulnefs  of  humours 
in  general,  which  may  require  a  gradual  difcharge,  in 
preference  to  greater  evacuations  by  purging  medi- 
cines, &c.  Rowels  Ihould  be  placed  (efpccially  iii 
fome  particular  cafes)  as  near  the  aft'ecled  part  as  pof- 
iible  ;  and,  at  all  times,  they  ought  to  have  a  depending 
orifice,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  free  difcharge  of  the 
matter  that  may  be  contained  in  them. 

The  pans  where  they  ought  to  be  inferted,  and 
where  they  are  found  to  anfwer  beft,  are  the  belly,  in- 
fide  of  the  thighs,  the  breaft,  and  outfide  of  the  Ihoul- 
ders  and  hips  ;  they  are  fomeiimes,  but  very  injudici- 
oufiy,  put  in  between  the  jaw-bones  under  the  root  of 
the't^ngue,  where  they  never  come  to  a  proper  fuppii- 
ration,  on  account  of  the  conftant  motion  of  the  parts 
in  eating,  &c.  neither  do  they  anfwer  any  good  pur- 
pofe from  being  placed  In  that  lltuation.  In  ibme  dif- 
orders  it  is  found  necclfary  to  put  in  feveral  of  them 
at  once,  in  order  to  make  a  hidden  rcvulfion  from  the 
parts  afFecT;ed  :  but  this  fliould  be  determined  by  the 
horfe's  age,  llrength,  and  circumllances  that  require 
them. 

But  thouo-h  ro\v<r'3  are  found  very  beneficial  in 
fome  cafes,  yet,  like  a  number  of  other  operations 
common  to  horfes,  they  fometimes,  by  the  improper 
ufe  of  them,  become  hurtful  to  the  conftituiion  ;  and, 
in  fome  difeafes,  they  frequently,  inftead  of  fuppura- 
tiiuT,  turn  gangrenous.  Thus,  in  violent  fevers, 
where  they  are  freqicntly  very  improperly  appli- 
ed, they  never  fuppurate  properly  :  whether  this 
proceeds  from  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfc,  together 
with  the  violent  rapidity  with  which  the  fluids  in 
general  are  then  carried  through  the  veffels,  or  from 
the   violeut  agitation  in  which  the  whole  fyftem  is 
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Pvowclsand  thrown,  it  is  clifEciiU  to  determine  ;  butexpcrieiicccon- 
yctoiis.    firms  the  obfcrvation,  when  properly  attcmled  to.     In 

'       "  fuch  calcs,  the  nirroundinp;  parts  where   the  rowcl  is 

placed,  fcldom  or  never  Iwell  (as  in  the  ordinary 
courlc,  when  tliey  fiippiirate  pruperiy),  but  appear 
dry,  or  miicli  in  tlie  fame  (late  as  when  they  were  tirll 
jiut  111  ;  there  is  little  or  no  difcharge  from  the  oriiice  ; 
and  tiie  little  that  does  come  is  ihjn,  ichorous,  and 
bloody.  It!  hich  cafes,  they  ought  to  be  taken  out  itu- 
inediately,  and  the  parts  well  fomented  with  a  flrong 
iiifulion  of  camomile,  or  an  emollient  peultice  applied, 
if  it  can  be  properly  fixed,  and  frequently  repeated  ; 
at  intervals,  the  parts  ought  likevvifc  to  be  bathed  with 
ardent  I'pirits,  as  thatof  wine,  turpentine,  &r.  covering 
the  parts  from  the  external  air  ;  and  provided  there  is 
na  tcverat  the  time,  two  or  three  ounces  of  Peruvian 
bark  may  be  given  through  the  day,  either  made  into 
bills  or  given  in  a  liquid  ;  and  this  continued  till  the 
threateni:ig  fymptoms  are  removed. 

Rowels  are  of  great  ufe  in  carrying  off  rheums  or 
deflutflions  from  the  eyes  ;  in  great  fwcllings  of  the 
glands,  &c.  about  the  throat  and  jaws,  which  threaten 
a  fuffbcation  ;  or  when  the  head  fecms  particularly 
affctted,  as  in  the  vertigo  or  daggers,  apoplexy,  &c. 
&c.  ;  in  recent  lamerefs  ;  fwcllings  of  the  legs  and 
lieels,  attended  with  a  difchargc  of  thin  ichorous  mat- 
ter, &c.  ;  in  large  and  fudden  Iwellings  in  any  part  of 
the  body  ;  or  when  cxtravafations  of  the  fluids  have 
taken  place,  from  blows,  bruifes,  &c.  or  when  a  horfe 
lias  had  a  fevere  fall,  &c.  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
cafes,  which  will  occur  to  the  judicious  praditioner. 

2.  Setons  are  of  great  ufe  in  carrying  off  matter 
from  deep  feated  tumours  or  abfccfles  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  They  ought  all  times  to  be  ufed  in 
preference  to  making  deep  incifions  into  the  mufcular 
parts,  which  not  only  disfigure  Iiorfes,  but  fuch  deep 
incifions  are  very  difficult  to  heal  up  in  them,  on 
account  of  the  fituation  of  fome  of  thefe  tumours,  and 
the  horizontal  polition  of  the  body,  which  is  unfa- 
vourable in  many  cafes  for  procuring  a  depending 
opening  In  order  to  carry  oft  the  matter,  as  in  tumors 
on  the  back,  witiitrs,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  im- 
mediately behind  the  ears,  which  are  very  common. 
Befidcs  the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  body,  the  natu- 
ral reftlelfncfs  and  impatience  of  horfes  renders  it  im- 
pratSicable  to  fix  proper  bandages  on  thofe  elevated 
parts  ;  the  fituation  of  them  likewife  will  not  admit  of 
proper  drelllngs  being  fixed  on  them  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  of  their  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  ; 
by  which  means  the  openings  made  into  fuch  tumors 
or  abfcefi'es  are  frequently  left  bare,  and  expofed  to  the 
cold  air,  &c.  :  hence  fuch  openings  degenerate  into 
very  foul  ulcers,  and  produce  a  great  deal  of  proud 
flelh,  and  which  require  to  be  repeatedly  cut  away 
with  the  knife,  as  the  ftrongefl  caufiics  that  can  be 
applied  are  not  fufficient  to  keep  it  under. 

Setons  are  introduced  by  long,  thin,  iharp-pointed 
inftrumcnts  or  needles,  fh  ipcd  like  a  dart  at  ihc  point, 
and  having  at  the  other  extremity  an  eye  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  cord,  which  is  to  be  left  in  the  luu.or. 
The  fizeof  the  inllruinent  may  be  determined  by  that 
of  the  tumor,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  cord  which  is 
to  follow  it,  and  which  at  all  times  ought  to  be  fmaller 
than  the  perfiuation  made  by  the  pmni  of  the  needle. 
Every  practitioner  in    farriery  fhould  always  have  a 
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number  of  thefe  needles  by  him,  of  different  fizes.  Alterative 
that  is,  from  6  to  14  or  15  inches  long,  a  little  bended  Mediciixs. 

on  the  flat  or   undir  fide.     The  following  is  the  me-  ' " ' 

thod  of  applying  them  in  cafes  of  tumoss,  &c.  VV'heti 
the  matter  is  found  to  fluctuate  in  the  tumor,  the 
needle,  armed  with  a  cord  at  the  other  end,  is  to  be 
introduced  at  the  upper  .part  of  it,  and  the  Iharp  point 
of  the  ini.rument  dire<ftcd  to,  and  brought  out  at  the 
under  or  lowermoft  pan  of  the  tumor,  including  the 
whole  length  of  it  ;  or,  if  needful,  tlirough  the  found 
mufcuijr  flelh  on  the  under  part,  in  order  to  make  a 
depending  orifice  for  the  matter  to  run  freely  off;  the 
cord  Ihutild  be  dipped  in  fome  digeftive  ointment, 
and  then  ti.d  together  at  both  ends  with  a  thread,  in 
order  to  picVtnt  its  flipping  out.  But  if,  from  the 
length  of  the  perforation,  the  cord  fhould  not  admit 
of  being  tied  together  at  the  ends,  a  fmall  button  of 
wood,  or  fome  fuch  fubftance,  may  be  fixed  at  each 
end  ;  only,  from  this  circumftance,  the  cord  will  re- 
quire, wtien  Ihiftcd,  occaiionally  to  be  drawn  upwards 
aiid  downwards  ;  whereas,  when  the  ends  of  it  are 
tied  together,  it  forms  a  circle,  and  may  always  be 
Ihiftcd  downwards  to  the  lower  orifice.  When  the  mat- 
ter in  the  tumor  appears  to  be  wholly  difcharged  or 
dried  up,  and  no  thicknefs  appearing  but  where  the 
cord  is,  it  may  then  be  cut  out,  and  the  orifices  fuf- 
fered  to  heal  up. 

When  the  needle  for  introducing  the  feton  is  to 
pafs  near  any  large  blood-velTcls  or  nerves  ;  in  order 
to  prevent  the  chance  of  their  being  wounded,  ii  ni<^y 
be  concealed  in  a  canula  or  cafe,  open  at  both  ends  ; 
and  after  an  opening  is  made  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
tumor  fufficient  to  admit  the  needle  with  its  cafe,  it 
may  then  be  dircfted  with  fafety  to  pafs  the  blood- 
vefTels,  &c.  it  may  tlien  be  pulhed  forward  through  the 
canula  and  the  oppolitc  fide  of  the  tumor,  and  hav- 
ing only  the  common  teguments  to  perforate,  all  danger 
will  be  avoided. 

Sect.  VI.     Of  Alterative  Medicines. 

Bv  alteratives,  or  altering  medicines,  are  to  be  un- 
derllood  I'ucb  as,  having  no  immediate  fenfible  opera- 
tion, gradually  gain  upon  the  conftitution,  by  ciianging 
the  humours  or  juices  from  a  Rate  of  dirtcmperaturc 
to  health.  This  intention  in  fome  cafes  may  perhaps 
be  eftefted  by  correding  the  acrimony  of  the  juices, 
and  accelerating  the  blood's  motion  ;  and  in  others  by 
attenuating  or  breaking  its  particles,  and  dividing 
thofe  cohelions  which  obltruft  the  capillaries  or  finer 
vcircls,  and  fo  promote  the  due  fecretions  of  the  various 
fluids.  It  is  certain,  that  many  have  but  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  a  medicine  that  does  not  operate  externally, 
and  gratify  their  fen)' s  with  a  quantity  of  imagined 
humours  cjcded  from  the  body  :  but  let  inch  people  re- 
member, that  there  are  good  humours  as  well  as  bad 
which  are  thrown  off  together  ;  that  no  evacuating  me- 
dicine has  a  power  of  feleding  or  fepar.Tting  the  bad 
from  the  good  ;  and  confequently  that  they  are  thrown 
out  only  in  a  proportionate  quantity.  Thcle  few  hints 
may  be  fiiflicient  to  convince  the  judicious  reader  of  the 
great  advantages  arifing  from  alteratives,  and  the  pre- 
ference due  to  them  in  moll  cafes  over  purgatives  ;  un- 
lefs  it  could  be  proved,  as  already  meniii>ned,  that  the 
latter  could  cull  out  and  fcparate  from  the  blood  the 
bad  humours  folely,    leaving  the  good  behind  ;    but 

this 
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ilterative  ihis  feledivc  power  has  long  been  juftly  exploded  as 

/lediciaes  ridiculous  and  uncertain  ;  fincc  it  is  plain,  that  all  kinds 

•         of  purging  medicines  differ  only  in  degree  of  Itrength, 

and  operate  noothcrwife  upon  different  humours  than 

as  they  ftimulatc  more  or  lefs, 

Wc  Qiall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending fomc  alterative  medicines  which  are  nut  fa 
generally  kaown  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  too  on 
the  fureft  grounds,  a  proper  experience  of  their  good 
eticiJts  in  repeated  trials.  T^ie  firlt,  then,  is  nitre  or 
purified  falt-petre;  which  has  long  been  in  great  efteem, 
and  perhaps  is  more  to  be  depended  on  in  all  inflamma- 
tory fevers  than  any  other  medicine  whatever  :  but  be- 
fides  this  exicnfive  power  of  allaying  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  it  is  now  nfTered  as  an  alterative  remedy,  taken 
in  proper  quantities  for  furfeiis,  molten  grcafe,  hide- 
bound, grcafe-hecls,  &c.  And  as  it  has  been  known 
to  fuccee.i  even  in  the  cure  of  the  farcy  ;  what  other 
diltempers  in  horfes,  ariling  from  vitiated  fluids,  may 
it  not  be  tried  on,  with  a  ftrong  probaliility  of  fuc- 
Gcfs  ?  This  great  advantage  will  arile  from  the  ule  of 
this  medicine  over  mod  others,  that,  as  its  operation 
is  chiefly  by  urine,  it  requires  no  confineuitnt  or  cloaih- 
ing  ;  but  the  horfe  may  be  worked  moderately  through- 
out the  whole  courfe.  This  medicine  has  been  found 
equally  efKcacious  (by  many  trials  made  in  one  of  our 
hofpitals)  in  correlating  t]ic  acrimony  of  the  juices,  and 
difpofing  the  mod  obftinate  and  inveterate  fores  to  heal 
up ;  and  hence  probably  it  came  recommended  as  an 
alterative  to  our  horfes. 

The  quatitity  of  niire  given  at  a  time  Ihould  be  from 
two  to  three  ounces  a  day  ;  let  it  be  finely  powdered, 
and  then  mix  with  it  bylitilcat  a  time  as  nmch  honey  as 
will  form  it  into  a  ball  :  give  it  every  morning  falling 
for  a  month  ;  or  it  may  be  given  at  firit  for  a  fortnight 
only,  intermitting  a  fortnight,  and  then  repeat  it.  If 
it  be  obfervcd  that  the  horfe  fhows  an  uneafmefs  at  the 
floniach  after  taking  it,  a  horn  or  two  of  any  liquor 
fltould  be  given  after  it,  or  it  may  be  dillblved  at  tirfl 
in  his  water,  or  mixed  with  his  corn  ;  though  the  ball, 
where  it  agrees,  is  the  eafielt  method  ot  giving. 

When  horfcstake  drinks  with  great  reludance,  pow- 
ders mufl  be  given  in  their  feeds  :  thus  crude  antimony, 
or  liver  of  antimony  finely  powdered,  may  be  given  to 
the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  night  and  morning  ;  but 
in  all  furfeits,  gum  guaiacum  mixed  with  antimony  is 
found  more  efficacious.     Thus, 

Take  of  crude  antimony  finely  powdered, or,  where 

it  can  be  afforded,  cinnabar  of  antimony,  and  gum 

guaiacum,  of  each  a  pound  :  mix  together  with 

an  oily  peflle  to  prevent  the  gum's  caking  :  divide 

the  whole  into  32  dofcs,  viz.  an  ounce  each  dofe  : 

let  one  be  given  every  day  in  the  evening-feed. 

Or,  Take  of  cinnabar  of  antimony,  gum  guaiacum, 

and  Caftile  or  Venice  foap,  of  each  half  a  pound  ; 

fait  of  tartar,  four  ounces  :  beat  them  up  into  a 

mafs,  and  give  an  ounce  every  day.  To  thcfe  may 

be  added  very  advantagcoully  an  ounce  and  an 

half  of  camphor. 

.ffithiops  mineral,  given  to  the  quantity  of  half  an 

ounce  a-day,  is  a  very  good  fwectener  and  correttor  of 

the  blood  and  juices  ;  but  it  has   been  obferved,  after 

having  been  taken  a  week  or  ten  days,  .;o  make  (ome 

liorfcs  flabber,  and  unable  to  chew  their  hay  and  cats; 
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and  the  fame  fymptoms  have  arifen,  where  only  two 
drams  of  crude  mercury  has  been  given,  and  continued 
about  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

Diet-driuks — I.  A  dccoftion  of  logwood,  prepared 
like  that  of  guaiacum,  is  alio  fucccfsfully  given  in  fur- 
feits. 

2.  Liinc-water  prepared  with  (havings  of  fafTafras 
and  liquorice,  is  a  good  diet-drink  to  fweeten  and  cor- 
rect a  horfe's  biood  ;  and  may  be  given  with  the  nitre- 
balls  for  that  purpofe. 

3.  Tar-water  alfo,  may  in  many  cafes  be  well  worth 
trial :  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  medicines  of 
this  kind  ihould  be  continued  a  confiderable  time  in 
oblUnate  cafes. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Colds. 

By  taking  cold,  we  mean  that  the  pores  and  ootlets 
of  the  fkin  (which  in  a  natural  healthy  ftate  of  bndy 
are  continually  breathing  out  a  fine  fluid,  like  the  fleam 
arifing  from  hot  water,  or  fmoke  from  fire)  are  fo  far 
fliut  up,  iliat  thele  Iteams,  or  perfpirable  matter,  not 
having  a  frcg  patfagc  through  them,  arc  hindered  from 
going  otFin  tlie  ufualmanner;  iheconfcquenceofwhich 
is,  their  recoiling  on  the  blood,  vitiating  its  quality, 
overfilling  the  vell'els,  and  aftefting  the  head,  glands  or 
kernels  of  the  neck  and  throat,  the  lungs,  and  other 
principal  parts.. 

To  enumerate  the  various  caufes  of  colds  would  be 
cndlefs  :  the  moll  ufual  are,  riding  horfes  till  they  are 
hot,  and  futfcring  them  to  iland  in  that  condition  where 
the  air  is  cold  and  piercing  j  removing  a  horfe  from  a» 
hot  liable  to  a  cold  one,  and  too  fuddenly  changing  his 
cloathiug  ;  whence  it  is  that  horfes  often  catch  fuchfe- 
vcre  colds  after  they  come  out  of  dealers  hands,  and  by 
not  being  carefully  rubbed  down  when  they  come  in 
hot  otFjournies. 

Where  there  is  a  conftant  attention  and  care,  the 
eftetls  of  cold  are  not  only  foon  difcovered,  but  an. 
obfervation  may  be  very  early  made  to  what  part  it 
more  immediately  direfls  its  attack.  For  iiillance,  if 
the  nervous  fyllem  be  the  mod  irritable,  the  att'eftion 
is  quickly  perceived  in  the  eyes  ;  if  the  glandular,  upon 
the  neck,  throai,  under  the  ears,  or  in  the  Lead  :  or 
if  more  particularly  the  fyllem  of  circulation  has  been 
affected,  the  coniVquences  are  foon  apparent  upon  the 
lungs  :  and  will  be  exerted  more  or  lefs  in  a  cough, 
ordifBculty  of  breathing,  according  to  the  feverity  of 
attack,  from  the  repulfion  of  perfpirable  matter,  and 
its  conieqnent  abforpiion  into  the  circulation.  As 
foon  as  the  horfe  is  in  this  date,  a  fymptomatic  fever 
attends  ;  which  is  to  be  underllood  as  no  more  than  a 
degreeof  febrile  heat  or  irritability  dependant  on  the 
original  caufe,  which  gradually  ceafes  as  the  primary 
difeafe  is  found  to  decline. 

From  an  affection  of  the  different  pans  above  fpeci^ 
fied,  various  diforders  enfue,  which  are  treated  of  under 
their  proper  heads.  Here  we  have  only  to  confider 
that  kind  of  cold  fixed  on  the  lungs,  which  produces 
cough  ;  and  which,  if  taken  in  its  firit  flage,.  generallj 
yields  to  very  iimple  remedies. 

As  loon  as  the  attack  has  been  obferved,  bleeding 
(hould  be  indaniiy  performed,  according  to  fymptoms, 
fize,  date,  and  condition  ;  and  the  blood  prcferved  a 
few  hours  to  afcertain  its  Hate  :    if  livid  or  black, 

with 
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witli  a  coat  of  fize  upon  its  furface,  tliere  is  no  doubt 
of  its  vifcidity,  and  of  the  obilruded  circulation  of 
that  fluid  through  the  finer  velTels  of  the  lungs.  In 
three  or  four  hours  after  bleeding,  gi\  e  a  malh  prcpa- 
rod  as  follows  : 

Take  of  bran  and  oats,  equal  parts.     Pour  on  boil- 

ing  water  a  fufiicient  quantity:  then  llir  inanifecd 

and  liquorice  powders,  each  one  ounce;  honey, 

four  ounces.     In  two  hours  after  the  inafh  give  a 

g.ilion  or  fix  quarts  of  foft  water  moderately  warm, 

in  which  has  been  dilfulved  two  ounces  of  nitre. 

Thcfe  matltes  Mr  Taplin  direcls  to  be  "  continued 

every  night  and  morning,  giving  a  moderate  feed  of 

dry  oais  in  the  middle  of  ihc  day,  good  fweet  hay  in 

fmall  quantities,  and  the  fame  proportion  of  nitre  to  be 

repeated  in  the  water  after  each  mafli.     To  iliefe  muif 

be   added  the    neccffary  regulations    of  good  drefling 

and  gentle  exerciie,  which  in  general  li>on  ef!ei5t  the 

cure  of  ftich  colds  as  arc  counteracted  upon   the  firll 

attack." 

To  humour  tliofe  who  are  not  faiisfied  without 
fouie  formal  compofitions,  the  following  may  be  ex- 
hibited when  ihc  fever  docs  not  run  high. 

Pi^oral  Horfe-ball.  Take  of  the  frclh  powders  of 
anifecd,  elecampane,  carraway,  liquorice,  tnr- 
jnerick,  and  flour  of  brimftone,  each  three  oimces  ; 
juice  of  liquorice  four  ounces,  diflblvcd  in  a  fuffi- 
cieiit  quantity  of  mountain  ;  faffron  powdered  half 
an  ounce,  falad-cil  and  honey  half  a  pound,  oil 
of  anifeed  one  oimce  :  mix  them  together  with 
wheat-flour  enough  to  make  them  into  a  pafl;c. 
Or  the  following  from  Dr  Bracken. 

Take  anifecd,  carraway  feed,  and  greater  carda- 
moms, finely  powdered,  of  each  one  omce,  flour 
of  brimflone  two  ounces,  turraerick  in  fine  powder 
one  ounce  and  a  half,  faftron  two  grains,  Spanifli 
juice  dilfulved  in  water  two  oinices,  oil  of  anifeed 
half  an  ounce,  liquorice  powder  one  ounce  and  a 
half,  wheat-flower  a  fuificicnt  quantity  to  make 
into  a  fliff'pafle  by  beating  all  the    ingredients 
well  in  a  mortar. 
Thcfe  balls  confift  of  warm  opening  ingredients  : 
and,  given  jn  fm.tll  quantities,  about  the  fize  of  a  pul- 
let's egg,  will  encourage  a  U'tt  perfpiration. 

To  a  liorfe loaded  with  flefli,  a  rowel  may  fometimes 
be  neceffiiry,  as  may  alfo  a  gentle  purge  or  two  to  fouie 
when  the  diilcmper  is  gone  off. 

When  the  diforder  has  been  negleifled,  and  made  a 
rapid  progrcfs,  (hould  the  cough  be  violent  and  con- 
ftant,  the  horfe  very  dull  and  refufing  his  food,  and 
rile  iyniptomatic  fever  run  hijjh,  the  blood  will  confe- 
qnently  prove  as  before  defcribed.  In  this  cafe  the 
fymptomswill  not  perhaps  yield  to  the  above  plan  fo 
foon  as  may  be  wilhed.  It  will  therefore  be  neceifary 
to  repeat  the  bleeding  in  two  or  three  days  at  fanhtft, 
according  to  circumftances.  The  malhes  may  at  the 
fame  time  he  altered  to  rqual  parts  of  malt  and  bran, 
fcalded  with  boiling  water  ;  into  which,  when  nearly 
cool,  enou»h  for  the  manger,  ftir  elecampane, anifeed 
and  liquorice  powders,  each  one  ounce  :  this  mafh  to 
be  repeated  every  night  and  morning  :  continuing  alfo 
the  noon-feed  dry,  and  the  nitre  two  ounces  in  the  wa- 
ter, as  before  direclcd.  By  a  due  attention  ro  thcfe 
jncafures,  relief  will  foon  be  obtained,  and  a  cure  ge- 
nerally effeifled  in  the  courfc  of  a  few  days:  Whereas, 
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by  delay  or  negled,  a  confirmed  cough,  afthma,  bro-  Fever*  in 
ken- wind,  or  confumption,  may  be  the  confequence.     ^  general. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Fevers  in  general, 

I.  The  fymptoras  of  a  fever  are.  Great  reftlefs- 
nefs  ;  the  horle  ranging  from  one  end  of  his  rack  to 
the  other  ;  his  flanks  beat  ;  his  eyes  are  red  and  in- 
flamed ;  his  tongue  parched  and  dry  ;  his  breath  is 
hot,  and  fmells  flrong  ;  he  lofes  his  appetite,  and 
nibbles  his  hay,  but  does  not  chew  it,  and  is  fre- 
quently fnielling  to  the  ground  ;  the  whole  body  is 
hotter  than  ordinary  (though  not  parched,  as  in  fomc 
inflammatory  diforders)  ;  he  dungs  often,  little  at  a 
time,  ufually  hard,  and  in  fmall  bits  ;  he  fometimes 
flales  with  difKculty,  and  his  urine  is  high-coloured  ; 
and  he  fecms  to  thirll,  but  drinks  little  at  a  time  and 
often  ;  his  pulfe  beats  full  and  hard,  to  5oflrokesand 
upwards  in  a  minute. 

The  firft  intention  of  cure  is  bleeding,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  two  or  three  quarts,  if  the  horfc  is  flrong  and  in 
good  condition  :  then  give  him  a  pint  of  the  following 
drink,  four  times  a-day  ;  or  an  ounce  of  nitre,  mixed 
up  into  a  ball  with  honey,  may  be  given  thrice  a-day 
inflsad  of  the  drink,  and  wafhed  down  with  three  or 
four  horns  of  any  fmall  liquor. 

Take  of  baum,  fage,  and  camomile-flowers,  each  a 
handful,  liquorice  root  fliced  half  an  ounce,  fait 
pruncl  or  nitre  tiiree  ounces  ;  infufe  in  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water;  when  cold,  flrainofT,  and  fquceze 
into  it  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons,  and 
fweeten  with  honey. 

As  the  chief  ingredient  to  be  depended  on  in  this 
drink  is  the  nitre,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  given  in 
water  alone  ;  but  as  a  horfe's  flomach  is  foon  palled, 
and  he  requires  palatable  medicines,  the  other  ingre- 
dients may  in  that  refpeft  have  their  ufe.  Solcyftl  for 
this  purpofe  advifes  two  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar,  and 
one  of  fal  ammoniac,  to  be  dilfolved  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  mixed  with  a  pail  of  common  water,  add- 
ing a  handful  of  bran  or  barley-flour  to  qualify  the  un- 
pleafant  tafte  :  this  may  be  given  every  day,  and  is  a 
ufeful  medicine. 

His  diet  iliould  be  fcalded  bran,  given  in  fmall  quan- 
tities ;  which  if  he  rcfufes,  let  him  have  dry  bran 
fprinkled  with  water  :  put  a  handfid  of  pickled  hay 
into  the  rack,  which  a  horfe  will  often  eat  when  he 
will  touch  nothing  elfe  ;  his  water  need  not  be  much 
warmed,  but  fliould  be  given  often  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tities :  his  cloathing  fliould  be  ir>odcraie  ;  too  much 
heat  and  weight  on  a  horfe  being  improper  in  a  fever, 
which  fcarce  ever  goes  off  in  critical  fwcats  (as  thofe 
in  the  human  body  terminate),  but  by  flrong  perfpi- 
ration. 

If  in  a  day  or  two  he  begins  to  eat  his  bran  and 
pick  a  little  hay,  this  method  with  good  nurfing  will 
anfwer  ;  but  if  he  refufes  to  feed,  more  blood  fliould 
be  taken  away,  and  the  drinks  continued  ;  to  which 
may  be  added  two  or  three  drams  of  faffron,  avoiding 
at  this  time  all  hotter  medicines:  the  following glyfler 
fliould  be  given,  which  may  be  repeated  every  day, 
efpccially  if  his  dung  is  knotty  or  dry. 

Take  two  handfuls  of  marfhmallows,  and  one  of  ca- 
momile fl.owers  ;  fennel-feed  an  ounce  ;  boil  iti 
three  quarts  of  water  to  two;   flrain  off,  and  add 

four 
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FcTcrs  in  four  oanccs  of  treacle,  anil  a  pint  of  linfecd  oil 

general.  or  any  common  oil. 

Two  quarts  of  water-gniel,  fat  broth,  or  pot-liquor, 
with  the  treacle  and  oil,  will  anfwer  this  purpofc  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  handful  of  f.tlt.  Thele  forts  of 
glyflers  are  more  proper  than  thofc  with  purging  in- 
gredients. 

The  following  opening  drink  is  very  effeftnal  in 
thofe  fevers  ;   and  may  be  given  every  other  day,  when 
the  glyfters  (hould  be  omitted;    but  the  nitre-balls  or 
drink  may  be  continued,  except  on  thofc  days  thefe 
are  taken. 
Take  of  cream  of  tartar  and  Glauber's  falts,  each 
four  ounces  j  diflblve  in  barley-water,  or  any  o- 
ther  liquor  :  an  ounce  or  two  of  lenitive  eleftuary 
may  be  added,  or  a  dram  or  two  of  powder  of  ja- 
lap, to  quicken  the  operation  in  fomc  horfcs. 
Four  ounces  of  Glauber's  falts,  or  cream  of  tartar, 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  lenitive   eleftuary,   may   be 
given  for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  the  former  Ihould  not 
open  the  body  fufficienily. 

In  four  or  five  days  the  horfe  generally  begins  to 
pick  his  hay,  and  has  a  feeming  relifh  for  food  ;  tho' 
his  flanks  will  heave  pretty  much  for  a  fortnight  :  yet 
the  temper  of  his  body  and  return  of  appetite  Ihow, 
that  nothing  more  is  requifitc  to  complete  his  reco- 
very than  walking  him  abroad  in  the  air,  and  allow- 
ing plenty  of  clean  litter  to  reft  him  in  the  liable. 

This  method  of  treating  a  fever  is  fimplc,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature;  and  is  confirmed  by  long 
experience  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  hor  method. 
The  intention  here  is  to  lelTcn  the  quantity  of  blood, 
promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  and  perfpiration,  and 
cool  and  dilute  the  fluids  in  general. 

2.  There  is  another  fort  of  fever  that  horfes  arc  fub- 
jeft  to,  of  a  more  complicated  and  irregular  nature 
than  the  former  ;  which,  if  not  properly  treated,  often 
proves  fatal. 

The  figns  are,  A  flow  fever,  with  languilhing,  and 
great  depreflions :  the  horfe  is  foractimes  inwardly  hot, 
and  outwardly  cold  ;  at  other  times  hot  all  over,  but 
not  to  any  extreme  ;  his  eyes  look  moid  and  languid  ; 
he  has  a  continual  moifture  in  his  mouth,  which  is  the 
reafon  he  feUtom  cares  to  drink,  and  when  he  does,  it 
is  bat  little  at  a  time.  He  feeds  but  little,  and  leaves 
ofTas  foon  as  he  has  eat  a  mouthful  or  two  ;  he  moves 
his  jaws  in  a  feeble  loofe  manner,  with  an  unpleafant 
graiingof  his  teeth  :  his  body  is  commonly  open  ;  his 
dung  (oft  and  moirt,  but  feldom  greafy  ;  his  ftaling  is 
often  irregular,  fometimes  little,  at  other  times  pro- 
fufc,  feldom  high-coloured,  but  rather  pale,  with  little 
or  no  fediment. 

When  a  horfc's  appetite  declines  daily,  till  he  refu- 
fes  all  meat,  it  is  a  bad  fign.  When  the  fever  doth 
not  diminifti,  or  keep  at  a  fland,  but  increafes,  the 
cafe  is  then  dan.2;erous.  But  when  it  fenlibly  abates, 
and  his  mouth  grows  drier,  the  grating  of  his  teeth 
ccafes,  his  appetite  mends,  and  he  takes  to  lie  down 
(which  perhaps  he  has  not  done  for  a  fortnight),  llhcfc 
are  promifng  figns.  A  horfe  in  thefe  fevers  always 
runs  at  the  nofe,  but  not  the  kindly  white  difcharge, 
asin  the  breakiniJ  of  a  cold,  but  ofareddiih  or  greenifli 
dulky  colour,  and  of  a  confillence  like  glue,  and  flicks 
like  turpentine  to  the  haiv  on  the  inCde  of  the  noflrils  : 
If  this  turns  to  a  g'ctt  of  clear  thin  water,  the  horfe's 
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hide  keeps  open,  and  he  mends  in  his  appetite  ;  thefe   Fevers  in 
are  certain  figns  of  recovery.  j;eneral.. 

The  various  and  irregular  fymptoms  that   aitend  this  " — "^ 

flow  fever,  require  great  Ikill  lo  dircft  the  cure,  and 
more  knowledge  of  the  fymptoms  of  horfcs  difcaft-s 
than  the  generality  of  gentlemen  are  acquainted  with. 
The  experienced  farrier  Ihould  therefore  be  confulted 
and  attended  to,  in  regard  to  the  fymptoms  ;  but  very 
feldom  as  to  the  application  of  the  remedy,  which  is 
generally  above  their  coinprehenlion  ;  thojgh  it  may 
be  readily  fcledted,  by  duly  atttiiuing  to  the  obferva- 
tions  here  inculcated. 

Firll,  then,  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  pints,  may  be  taken  away,  and  repeated 
in  proportion  to  his  ftrength,  fullncfs,  inward  forencfs, 
cough,  or  any  tendency  to  intiammation.  After  this, 
the  fever-drink  firft  abovementioueJ  may  be  given, 
with  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  fnake-root,  and  three 
drams  of  faffron  and  camphor  diiTolvcd  BrtX  in  a  little 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  quantity  of  the  nitre  may  be  Icflcn- 
cd,  and  thefe  increafed  as  the  fymptoms  indicate. 

The  diet  fliould  be  regular  ;  no  oats  given,  but  fcald- 
ed  or  raw  bran  fprinkled;  the  bcft  flavoured  hay  (hould 
be  given  by  handfuls,  and  often  by  hand,  as  the  horfe 
fometimes  cannot  lift  up  his  head  to  the  rack. 

As  drinking  is  fo  abfolutely  neccffary  to  dilute  the 
blood,  if  the  horfe  refufes  to  drink  freely  of  warm  wa- 
ter or  gruel,  he  mud  be  indulged  with  having  the  chill 
only  taken  offby  Handing  in  the  (table  :  nor  will  any 
inconvenience  enfue,  but  oftener  an  advantage  ;  for  the 
naufeous  warmth  of  water,  forced  on  horfes  for  a  time, 
palls  their  lloraachs,  and  takes  away  their  appetite?, 
which  the  cold  water  generally  reftores. 

Should  the  fever  after  this  treatment  incrcafc,  the 
horfe  feed  little,  (lale  often,  his  urine  being  thin  and 
pale,  and  his  dung  (bmetimcs  loofe,  and  at  other  times 
hard  ;  fliould  the  moilture  in  his  mouth  continue,  his 
flcin  being  fometimes  dry  and  at  others  moi.T:,  with  his 
coat  looking  ftarting  and  forfeited  :  upon  thefe  irre- 
gular fymptoms,  which  denote  great  danger,  give  the 
following  balls,  or  drink  ;  for  in  thefe  cafes  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lofb. 

Take  of  contrayerva-foot,  myrrh,  and  fnake-root, 
powdered,  each  two  drams;  faffron  one  dram,  mi- 
thridate  or  Venice  treacle  half  an  ounce  ;  make 
into  a  ball  with  honey,    which  fhould  be  given 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  with  two  or  three  horns  of 
an  infufion  of  fnake-root  fwcetened  wirh  honey; 
to  a  pint  and   a  half  of  which  may  be  added   half" 
a  pint  of  treacle-water  or  vinegar,    which  latter 
is  a  medicine  of  excellent  ufe  in  all  kinds   of  in- 
flammatory and  putrid  diforders,  either  external 
or  internal. 
Should  thefe  balls  not  prove  fuccefsful,  add   to  each 
a  dram  of  camphor,  and,  where  it  can  be  afforded,  to 
a  liorfc  of  value,  the  fame  quantity  of  cartor.     Or  the 
foUowin^j drink  may  be  fubllituted    in   their  flead   for 
foroedays. 

Take  contraycrva  and  fnake-root  of  each  two 
ounces,  liquorice-root  one  ounci",  faffron  two 
drams ;  infufe  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  clofe 
covered  for  two  hours  ;  flrain  off,  an  sdd  half  a 
pint  of  diflilled  vinegar,  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  wherein  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  is  dilFol- 
ved,  and  two  ounces  of  mithridate  or  venice 
Q_  treacle  ; 
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treacle  ;  give  a  piiU  of  tliis  drink  every  four,  fix, 
or  eight  hoi.rs. 

Should  the  horfe  becoftive,  recourfe  mult  be  had  to 
^lyllcrs,  or  the  opening  drink  :  llioi\lJ  he  purge,  take 
tare  not  to  fupprtl's  it,  if  moderate;  biit  if,  by  con- 
tinuance, the  horfe  grows  feeble,  add  diafcordium  to 
his  drinks,  inlicad  of  the  niithriJate  ;  if  it  iacrcdfes, 
give  more  potent  rc;Ticdics. 

Let  it  be  remer.ibereil,  that  camphor  is  a  very  power- 
ful and  cffcdaal  Dicoiciue  in  thel'c  kinds  of  putrid  fe- 
vers ;  beinj;  both  active  and  attenuating,  and  particu- 
larly calculated  to  promote  the  fccretions  of  urine  and 
perfpiration. 

Regard  ftiouLl  alfo  be  had  to  his  ftaling  ;  which  if 
in  too  great  quantities,  fo  as  manifedly  to  deprcfs  his 
fpiriis,  Ihocild  be  controlled  by  proper  rellrigcnts,  or 
by  prep2rin<r  his  drinks  with  lime-water.  It,  on  the 
contrary,  it  happens  that  he  is  too  remil's  this  way,  and 
italcs  lo  little  ai  to  occalion  a  fulncfs  and  fivelling  of 
the  body  and  legs,  recourfe  may  be  had  lo  the  follow- 
ing drink  : 

Take  offali  prunella,  or  nitre,  one  ounce  ;  juniper- 
berries,  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each  half  an 
ounce:  inakeinioa  l;all  with  oii  of  amber. 

Give  him  two  or  three  of  the(e  balls,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, with  a  decoftiou  of  niarQi-mailows  fwcetencd 
with  honey. 

But  if,  notwithftanding  the  method  we  have  laid 
down  a  grcenilli  or  reddilh  gleet  is  difcharged  from  his 
noftrils,  with  a  frequent  fneczing  ;  if  he  continues  to 
lofehis  flefli,  and  becomes  hide  bound  ;  if  he  altoge- 
ther forfakes  his  meat,  and  daily  grows  weaker  ;  if  he 
fwells  aliout  the  joints,  and  his  eyes  looked  lixed  and 
dead;  if  the  kernels  under  his  jaws  fwell,  and  feel 
loofe  :  if  his  tail  is  raifcd,  and  quivers  ;  if  his  breath 
Ihiells  ftrong,  and  a  purging  en fues  with  a  difcharge 
of  fetid  dark-coloured  matter  J  his  cafe  may  then  be 
looked  on  as  defperats,  and  all  future  attempts  to  fave 
him  will  be  frnitkfs. 

The  ligiisofa  horfe's  recovery  are  known  by  his  hide 
kecpingopcn,  and  hislkin  fcelin^r  kindlv  ;  his  ears  and 
feet  will  be  o(  a  moderate  warmth,  and  his  eyes  brifk 
and  lively ;  his  iiofc  grows  clean  and  dry  ;  his  appetite 
mends,  he  liesdown  well,  and  both  lUles  and  dungs 
regularly. 

13e  careful  not  to  overfeed  him  on  his  recovery  :  let 
l)is  d'et  be  light,  ("eeds  fmall,  and  increaled  by  dejirees 
as  he  gets  itrcngih  ;  for,  by  overfeeding,  horfes  have 
frequent  relapfcs  or  great  furfeiis,  which  arc  always 
difficult  of  cure. 

If  this  fever  ihoi'ld  be  brought  to  intermit,  or  prove 
of  the  iuicrniitting  kind,  immediately  sfter  the  lit  is 
over  give  an  ounce  of  Jcluit's  hark,  and  repeat  it  every 
fix  hours  till  the  horfe  has  taken  four  or  fix  ounces  : 
.flicul.1  eruptions  or  fv/cllings  appear,  they  ought  to  be 
encouraged  ;  ("or  they  arei.',ood  fympioms  at  tliedetline 
of  a  icver,  denote  a  tcnnination  of  the  dillemper,  and 
that  no  further  medicines  are  wanted. 

The  true  rcafons,  perhaps,  why  fo  many  horfes  mif- 
carry  in  fevers,  are,  that  their  maflirs,  ordoflors,  will 
not  wait  wi'h  patience,  and  let  nature  have  fair  play  ; 
that  tlvcy  generally  neolert  blecdin^ifufTiciently  atfirfl ; 
and  are  conflantly  forcing  down  fujrar-lbps,  or  other 
food,  in  a  horn,  as  if  a  horfe  mufl  be  flarved  in  a  tew 
days  if  he  did  ko!:  cai :  then  they  ply  him  twice  or 
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thrice  a-day  with  hot  medicines  and  fpirrtuons  drinks,  Fevers  iti 
which  (excepting  a  very  few  cafes)  mult  be  extremely  general. 
pernicious    to    a  horfe,   whofe  diet  is  naturally  l";niple,  •^—' 

and  whofe  Itomach  and  blood,  imaccnftomed  to  i'ucli 
heating  medicines,  mull  lie  pieatly  iiTJurcd,  and  with- 
out  doubt  are  often  inflamed  by  furh  tieatmeni. 

Dilute  the  blood  with  plenty  of  water,  or  white 
drink  :  let  his  diet  be  warm  bran-malhcs,  and  his  hay 
fprinkled.  bliouid  the  fever  rife,  which  will  be  known 
by  the  lymptoms  above  dcfcribed,  give  him  an  ounce 
of  niire  ihnce  a-day  in  his  water,  or  n  ade  up  in  a  ball 
with  honey.  Let  his  body  be  kept  cool  and  open,  witli 
the  opening  drink,  given  twice  or  thrice  a-wcek  ;  or 
an  ounce  of  fait  of  tartar  may  be  given  every  day, 
dillblved  in  his  water,  for  that  purpofe,  omitting 
then  the  nitre.  Aficr  a  week's  treatment  in  this 
manner,  ihc  cordial  ball  may  be  given  once  or  twice 
a-oay,  witlt  an  infidion  of  liquorice-root  fwcetened 
with  honey  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  when  the  phlegm 
is  tough,  or  cough  dry  and  hufky,  a  qjarter  of  a  pint 
of  iinletd  or  fallad  oil,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  oxy- 
mel  fquills. 

This  following  cooling  purge  is  very  proper  to  give 
at  tlie  derlinc  of  the  dilltmpcr,  and  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times. 

Take   two  ounces  of  fenna,  anifced  and  fennelbrui- 
fed  each  half  an  ounce  ;   fait  of  tartar  three  drams; 
let  them  infufc  two  hours  in  a  pint  of  boiling  wa- 
ter ;   ftrain  olF,  and  diffolve   in  it  three  ounces  of 
Glauber's  fair,  and  two  of  cream  of  tartar;    give 
for  a  dofe  in  the  morning. 
The  purge  generally-  works  before  night  very  gen- 
tly ;    and  in  fevers,  and  all  intlamniatory  diforders,  is 
infiiiiiely  preferable  to  any  other  pbyfic. 

Before  we  clofe  this  fedtion  on  fevers,  it  may  be  no 
improper  hint  to  the  curious,  to  take  notice,  that  a 
horfe's  pnlfc  fliould  more  partictilarly  be  attended  to 
than  is  cuffomary,  as  a  proper  eftimate  may  thereby  be 
made  both  of  the  degree  and  violence  of  ihc  fever  prc- 
fcnt,  by  obfcrving  the  rapidity  of  the  blood's  motion, 
and  the  force  that  the  heart  and  arteries  labour  with 
to  propel  it  round.  The  highefl  calculation  that  has 
been  made  of  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  in  a  healthy 
horfe,  is,  that  it  beats  about  40  ftrokcs  in  a  minute  j 
fo  that  in  proportion  to  the  incrcafc  above  this  niun- 
bcr,tke  fever  isrifinjj,  and  if  farther  increafcd  to  above 
50  the  fever  Ts  very  Iiigh. 

How  often  the  pulfe  be^ts  in  a  minute  may  eafdy 
be  difcovercd  by  nieafnring  the  time  with  a  ftop- 
watcli  or  minute  land-gUfs,  while  your  hand  is  laid 
on  the  horfe's  near  lide,  or  your  fingers  on  any  artery 
thofe  which  run  up  on  each  fide  the  neck  are  gene- 
rally to  be  feen  beating,  as  well  as  felt  a  little  above 
the  chefl  ;  and  cne  wuliinfide  each  leg  may  be  traced 
vi'ith  the  finger. 

A  due  attention  to  the  pnlfe  is  fo  important  an  ar- 
ticle, in  order  toform  a  proper  judgment  in  fevers, 
that  it  would  appear  amazing  it  has  fo  much  been  iie- 
glc(flcd,  if  one  did  not  recolleft,  that  the  generality  of 
Ijrriers  are  io  egregiouily  ignorant,  that  tliey  have  no 
manner  of  conception  of  ihe  blood's  circulation,  nor  in 
genera!  have  they  ability  enough  to  diftingiiini  the  dif- 
ference between  an  artery  and  a  vein — Witli  fuch 
pretty  guardians  do  we  intruft  the  healths  and  lives  of 
themoU  valuable  of  animals  ! 
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Pleuriry,    SECT.  IX.  Of  a  Phurify,  and  an  Infiammauon  of  the 
Imflamma-  Lungs,   ijc. 

tion  of  the 

I.uiigs, &c.      j_  These  diforders  have  fcirce  been  mentioned  by 
"       "        any  writer  on  farriery  baore  Mr  Giblba  ;  who,  by  tre- 
qucntly  examining  the  carcafes  of  dead  horfes,  found 
them   Uibjccl  to  the  ditferent  kinds  of  inflammations 
here  Jefcribtd. 
»  In  order  to  diftingnilh  thefe  diforders  from  others, 

we  Ihall  defcribc  the  fymptoms  in  Mr  Gibfon's  own 
words. 

"  A  pleurify,  then,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
pleur.l  ;  and  a  peripneumony,  which  is  an  indamma- 
lion  of  the  lungs  ;  have  fymptoms  very  much  alike  ; 
witb  this  dih'crcnce  only,  that  in  a  pleurify  a  horfe 
fho'vvs  great  nncahnefs,  and  fnitts  about  from  [)Ucc  to 
place;  the  fever,  which  ai  finl  is  modtraie,  rifcs  fud- 
denly  very  high  5  in  the  beginning  he  often  ftrives  to 
lie  down,  but  ftarts  up  again  imniediatcly,  and  fre- 
quently turns  his  head  towards  ilieaftcclcd  fide,  which 
has  caufcd  miny  to  uiiilake  a  pleuritic  difordcr  for  the 
gripes,  this  lign  being  common  to  both,  though  with 
this  difference:  in  the  gripes,  a  horfe  frequently  lies 
dovn  and  rolls  ;  and,  when  they  arc  violent,  he  will 
alfo  have  convuhivc  twitches,  his  eyes  being  turned  np, 
and  his  limbs  llretchcd  out,  as  if  he  were  dying  ;  his 
ears  and  feet  arc  lometimcsoccafionally  hot,  anil  fome- 
times  as  cold  as  ice  ;  he  falls  into  profufc  (weats,  and 
then  into  cold  damps  ;  ftrives  often  to  llalc  and  dung, 
but  with  great  pain  and  dif!i-i;lty  ;  \thich  fymptoms 
generally  continue  till  iie  has  fjn^e  relief:  but,  in  a 
pleurify,  a  horfc's  cars  and  feet  are  always  burning 
hot,  his  mouth  parched  and  diy,  h's  pulfe  hard  and 
quick:  even  fometimcs,  when  he  is  nigh  dying,  his 
fever  is  continued  and  increafing  ;  and  though  in  the 
beginning  lie  makes  many  moiions  10  lie  down,  yet  af- 
terwards he  reins  back  as  far  as  liis  collar  will  permit, 
and  makes  not  the  leal!  offer  to  change  hispoQure,  but 
flands  panting  with  Ihort  (lops,  ard  a  difpofiiion  to 
cough,  till  he  has  fome  relief,  or  drops  down. 

"  In  an  inflammaiion  of  the  lungs,  fevcral  of  the 
fyrapionis  are  the  fame  ;  only  in  the  beginning  he  is 
lefs  aiilive,  and  never  ofFt.rs  to  lie  down  during  the 
whole  lime  of  his  ficknefs  ;  his  fever  is  (Irong,  breath- 
ing difficult,  and  aucnded  with  a  fliort  cough  :  and 
whereas,  in  a  pleurify,  a  horfc's  mouth  is  generally 
parched  and  dry  ;  in  an  inflammaiion  of  the  lungs, 
when  a  horfe's  month  is  open,  a  ropy  (lime  will  run 
out  in  abundarcc  ;  he  gleets  alfo  at  the  nole  a  reddilh 
or  yell.nvilh  water,  which  fticks  like  glue  to  the  inlide 
of  his  nollrils. 

"  In  a  pleurify,  a  horfe  heaves  and  works  violently 
at  his  rianks,  wi'h  great  relllelTnefs,  and  for  the  mofl; 
part  his  belly  is  tucked  up  :  but  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  luuiTs,  he  always  (hows  fulnefs  ;  the  working  of 
his  flanks  is  regular,  e.xccpt  after  drinkingand  fltifting 
his  poRiire  ;  and  his  ears  aiid  feet  are  for  the  mofl  part 
cold,  and  ofien  in  dan\p  fweats." 

2.  The  cure  of  both  thefe  diforders  is  the  fame.  In 
the  beginning  a  If  rong  horfe  may  lofe  three  quarts  of 
Wood,  the  next  day  two  quarts  more  ;  and,  if  fymp- 
toms do  not  abate,  the  bleedings  muft  be  repeated,  a 
quart  at  a  time  ;  for  it  isfpeedy,  large,  and  quick-re- 
peated bleedings  that  are  in  thefe  cafes  chiefly  to  be  de- 
pended on.    But  if  a  horfe  hss  bad  any  previous  vvcaJt- 
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nefs,  or  is  old,  yon  mnfl  bleed  him  in  Icfs  quantities,  Pleurify, 
and  oftener.     Mr  Gibfon  recommends  rowels  on  each  Inflamma- 
fide  the  bread,  and  one  on  the  belly  ;   and  a  bliftering  j'""  °^  '''* 
oitment  to  be  rubbed  all   over  his  brifket  upon  the  ■  "''^^'    '^' 
forcmoft  ribs. 

The  diet  and  medicines  Ih.ould  be  both  cooling,  at- 
tenuating, relaxing,   and  diluting.     After  the  opera- 
tion of  bleeding,  therefore,  Mr  'i'aplin  *  diredls  "  to  «  CmtU- 
have  ready  fome  bran  and  very  fv»'cet  hay  cut  fmal),  and  mun,  Sta. 
fcalded  together  ;  which  place  hot  in  the  manger,  that  Uc  irncao' 
the  fumes  may   be  imbibed  as  an  internal  fomciitaiion  O^  ?•  '■'•S" 
to  relax  the  rigidity  of  the  glands,  and  excite  a  dif- 
charge  from  the  noKrils  fo  foon  as  pouVoie.     The  very 
nature  of  this  cafe,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  horfe 
is  expofed,  lutlicicntly  point  out  the  propriety  and  con- 
fiflcucy  of  exerting  all  poliiblc  alacrity  to  obtain  rdief, 
orconiueraft  thedifeafc  in  itsfirtt  llagc :  therefore  lee 
the  fumigation  of  fcalded  bran   and   lny   be  repeated 
every  four  or  five  hours,  and  the  following  decodtion 
prepared  without  delay  : 

"  Pearl  barley,  raifins  fpiit,  and  Turkey  figs  fliced, 
each  lix  ounces;  llick  l.quorice  bruifcd,  two  onn- 
ces.  Boil  thefe  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  reduced 
to  three  quarts;  ftrainoff;  and,  while  hot,  flir  in 
one  pound  of  honey,  and,  wlien  cold,  a  pint  of 
dillilled  vinegar;  giving  an  cunce  of  nitre  in  a 
pint  of  this  decotfioii  every  four,  five,  or  fi;: 
hours,  accoiding  to  the  flate  and  inveteracy  of  the 
difeafe. 
"  If  relief  is  not  obtained  fo  foon  as  expefied,  and 
the  horfe  is  codive,  give  a  glyfler,  with 

"  Two   quarts  of  common  gruel  ;  coarfc  fiigi.r  fix 
ounces  :  Glauber  falis  four  ounces  ;   tinfiure  of 
jalap  two  ounces  ;   and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  olive 
oil.     This  mufl  be  repeated  every   34  hours,    or 
oftener,  if  neceffary. 
"  Should  the  f)  mtoms  f^ill  continue  violent,  with- 
out difcovering  any  ligns  of  abatement;   after  waiting 
a  proper  time  for  the  eficci:  of  previous  adminiftrations, 
let  the  bleeding  be  repealed,   in  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  urgency  of  fymptoms,  continuing  the  decodion 
and  nitre  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  repeating  the 
glyfler  if  plentiful  evacuations  have  not  been  obtained 
by  the  former  iiijeflion. 

"  The  diluting  drink,  before  prefcribed,  is  introdu- 
ced here  in  preference  to  a  ball,  that  its  medicinal  effi- 
cacy may  be  cxpeditioufly  conveyed  to  the  feat  of  dif- 
eafe. So  foon  as  the  wilhed-for  advantages  are  obfcr- 
ved,  and  the  predominant  and  dangerous  fymptoms  be- 
gin to  fubfide,  when  he  labours  lets  in  refpiration,  is 
brifker  in  apprararce,  heaves  lefs  in  the  flank,  dungs 
frequently,  flales  freely,  runs  at  the  nofe,eats  his  warm 
madies  of  fcalded  bran,  witli  four  ounces  of  honey  to 
cacli,  and  will  drink  thin  gruel  for  his  common  drink 
(in  each  draught  of  which  fliould  be  diffolvcd  two  oun- 
ces of  cream  of  tartar)  ;  in  (hort,  fo  foon  as  every  ap- 
pearance of  danger  is  difpelled,  the  management  may 
be  the  fame  as  in  a  common  cold  ;  giving  one  of  the 
following  halls  every  morning  for  a  fortnight,  leaving 
ofFthe  mafhcs  and  diluting  drink  by  degrees,  and  vary- 
ing the  mode  of  treatment  ascircuuiflanccsniay  diftate. 
"  Castile  foap,  (ix ounces;  gumamnioniacum,  two 
ounces  ;  anife  and  cummin  feeds  (in  powder), 
each  four  ounces  ;  honey  fufficient  to  form  the 
mafs,  which  divide  into  a  dozen  balls. 

Q.  2  "  T« 
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Fleurify,         «  To  prevent  any  ill  cfFcfls  ihat  may  arifc  from  the 
Inflamnia-  bad  condition  of  the  matter  that  has  fo  long  overloaded 
tion  of  the  jj^j  vefTcls  of  the  Inngs,  Inch  as  the  formation  of  iil- 
Xungs,  &c.  ^g|.j^  knots,  or  tubercles,  the  bed  method  will  be,  fo 
'         foon  as  the  herfe  (with  great  care,  gentle  exercife,  mo- 
derate and  regular  feeding)  has  recovered  in  a  tolerable 
degree  his  natural  flrcngth,  to  put  him  upon  the  fol- 
lowing gentle  courfe  of  phyfic  ;   and  it  will  become 
more  immediately  neceflary,  where  the  horfe  bears  a- 
boiit  him  remnants  of  the  diflemper,  either  in  a  gleet 
from  the  nofe,    rattling  in  his   throat,    difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  heaving  in  the  flanks. 

"  SocoTORiNE  aloes  nine  drams  ;  rhubarb  and  jalap 
each  a  dram  and  a  half ;  gum  ammoniacum, 
calomel,  and  ginger,  each  a  dram  ;  oil  of  juni- 
per fixty  drops ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn  fufficient  to 
nuke  a  ball. 
"Six  clear  day  s  or  more,  if  the  horfe  is  weak,  (hould 
be  allowed  between  each  dofe." 

There  is  alfo  an  external  pleurify,  or  inflammation 
of  the  mufcles  between  the  ribs,  which,  when  not  pro- 
perly treated,  proves  the  foundation  of  that  diforder 
called  the  chejl-foundir ;  for  if  the  inflammation  is  not 
difperfed  ia  time,  and  the  vifcid  blood  and  juices  fo 
attenuated  by  internal  medicines  that  a  free  circula- 
tion is  obtained,  fuch  a  ftitfnefs  and  inaflivity  will  re- 
main on  theie  parts,  as  will  not  eafily  be  removed, 
and  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  chejt- 
joundcr. 

The  fi!;ns  of  this  inflammation,  or  external  pleurify, 
are  a  ftiiFnefs  of  the  body,  flioiilders,  and  fore-legs  ; 
attended  fometimes  with  a  (liort  dry  cough,  and  a 
(liriiiking  when  handled  in  thofc  parts. 

Bk-cdiu;;,fjft  psc51orals,attenuanis,and  gentle  purges, 
ave  [lie  internal  remedies;  and,  externally,  the  parts 
xtrcclcd  may  be  bathed  with  equal  pans  of  fpirit  offal 
ammot.ijc  and  ointment  of  mardimallows  or  oil  of  ca- 
momile. 

Thefe outward  inflammations  frequently  fall  into  the 
inliJc  of  ihc  fore-lc;;,  and  fometimes  near  the  ihoulder  ; 
forming  abfcclTts,  which  terminate  the  diforder. 

Sect.  X.  Of  a  Cough,  and  A^hma. 

The  con  fequtnces  of  colds  neglctflf  dor  injudicioufly 
treated,  are  fettled  habitual  coughs,  aflhmas,  broken- 
wind,  and  confumption. 

Of  co'.iglis  two  are  chiefly  diftingiiifhed.  The  one 
is  loofc,  almoft  continual,  and  increafing  to  violence 
upon  the  leafl  motion  :  the  other  is  a  fliort  dry  cough, 
preceded  by  a  bulky  hollow  kind  of  wheezing,  as  if 
refpiration  was  obftrufted  by  fragments  ot  hay  or  corn 
retained  in  the  pallage.  This  laft  is  the  kind  of 
cough  called  (7y?^;;;i?  by  mofl  writers,  and  for  which 
uTrrcurial  purges  have  been  recommended.  Thefe, 
h)wevcr,  MrTapliii  obferves,  may  perhaps  be  exhibi- 
ted with  more  propriety  after  the  adminiilration  of  a 
courfe  of  the  follo^^ing  balls,  Ihould  thty  fail  in  the  de- 
li red  cfit-ti:.  Bleeding  mull  be  (irft  performed,  and  oc- 
calionally  repeated  in  fniall  quantities,  tiUthe  glandular 
inil.iiiiinaiion  and  irritability  are  allayed,  and  the  blood 
!o  attenuated  by  the  conftant  ulc  of  nitre,  as  to  ren- 
der the  circulation  free  through  the  finer  veflels  of 
(he  lungs,  from  the  obftrutlions  in  which  all  the  diffi- 
cuhies  procf  ed.  Blecdinjj  having  taken  place  with  the 


neceflary  circumfpedion  as  to  quantity,  let  the  two  Cough  and 
ounces  of  nitre  be  given  punftually  every  night  and    Aftfcma. 
morning  in  the  water,  as  particularized  under  the  ar-         ''       ' 
tick  Colds,  continuing  one  of  the  following  balls  every 
morning  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  that  a  fair  and 
decifive  trial  may  be  obtained. 

Detergent  Peiioral  Balls — Ta KE  of  Caftile  foap,ani. 
feed,  and  liquorice  powders,  each  five  ounces  ; 
Barbadoes  tar,  fix  ounces  ;    gum  ammoniacum, 
three  ounces  j  balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ;  honey 
(if  required)  to  make  a  mafs  ;  which  divide  into  a 
dozen  balls. 
If  there  Ihould  appear  no  abatement  of  the  fymp- 
toms  after  the  above  trial,  bleeding  mufl  be  repeated, 
and  mercurials  had  recourfe  to.     Mr  Taplin  advifes 
"  two  dofes  of  mercurial  phyfic  to  be  given  eight  days 
apart,   and  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  dram  and  a 
half  of  calomel  to  either  of  the  purging  balls  (under  the 
articles    of  purging)   beft  calculated  for  the  horfc's 
flrength  and  condition.    After  which  repeat  the  above 
peftoral  balls,  with  the  addition  of  gum  myrrh,  Ben- 
jamin and  Venice  turpentine,  each  two  ounces  ;  divi- 
ding the  mafs  into  balls  of  two  ounces  each,  repeating 
them  every  morning   till  the  above  proportion  (with 
thefe  additions)  are  totally  confuined." 

The  other  kind,  or  that  long  loud  hollow  cough 
which  is  almoft  inceffant,  and  continually  increafing 
upon  the  leaft  hurry  in  exercife,  proceeds  equally  from 
irritability  and  the  adion  of  the  flimy  mucus  upon  the 
glands  in  refpiration,  as  well  as  the  vifcidity  and  flug- 
gilh  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  finer  pafTagcs  ; 
but  yields  to  remedies  with  much  lefs  difficulty  than  the 
aflhraatic.  In  this  cafe,  as  in  the  other,  bleeding  mufl 
be  premifed,  and  followed  by  a  mafli  compounded  of  e- 
qual  parts  of  Uran  and  oats,  into  which  mufl  be  flirred 
and  diffolved,  while  hot,  honey  four  ounces.  This  mafli 
mnft  be  repeated,  with  two  ounces  of  nitre  in  the  wa- 
ter, without  intermilTton,  every  night  and  morning;  gi- 
ving alfo  every  morning  the  following  ball,  being  an 
improvement  by  Mr.  Taplin  upon  the  cordial  ball  of 
Braken. 

Take  Turkey  figs,  Spanifh  liquorice,  anifeed,  and 
liquorice  powders,  each  four  ounces  ;  carraway 
feeds,  elecampane,  and  anifated  balfam,  each  two 
ounces;    faflron,   ginger  (in  powder),  and  oil  of 
anifeed,  each  fix  drachms;     honey  fufficicnt  to 
form  the  mafs  ;    and  divide  into  twelve  balls  ;  of 
which  let  one  be  given  every  morning. 
The  figs  and  lafFrnn  arc  to  be  beat  to  a  pafle  in  the 
mortar  previous  to  their  incorporation  with  the  other 
articles,   the  Spanifli  liquorice  is  to  be  fofiened  over 
the  fire  by  boiling  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpring- water, 
and   the  whole  af  the  ingredients   mixed  iu  a  proper 
manner.     "  Thefe  balls   (fays  our  author)  are  power- 
fidly  cordial  and  redorative  ;   they  promo:e  glandular 
excretion,   warm  and  (tiniulaie  the  flomach  to  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  wind,  enliven  the  circulation,  and  invigorate 
the  whole  frame,  as  has  been  fulRciei  tly  afcenained  by 
their  infianianeous  cfliic'l  in  the  chafe,  where  iheir  cx- 
Cfller.ce  has  he<  n  repeatedly  eflabliflied  ;  but  more  par- 
ticular in  deep  fwampy  countries,  when,  after  a  fevere 
burft,  or  a  repetition  of  fti'ongkap5,  ihc  horfe  has  been 
fo  off  his  wind,  or  in  faifl,  nature  fo  exhauJled,   as  not 
to  be  able  to  proceed  a  llroke  farther  ;   the  imnudiste 
admir.iilrsiicn  of  a  linglt  ball  hss  not  cn1y  affb-.dii:'  it'- 
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Broken  ftant  relief,  but  the  horfe  gone  through  the  day  with 
wind,  his  ufual  alacrity." 
'■""'''  '  Before  clofing  this  fe(5lion,  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
obferve,  that  young  horfes  are  fubje<ft  to  coughs  on 
cutting  their  teeth  ;  their  eyes  alfo  are  affected  from 
the  fame  cough.  In  thefc  cafes  always  bleed  i  and  if 
the  cough  is  obftinate,  repeat  it,  and  give  warm  tnalhes; 
which,  in  general,  are  alone  fufficient  to  remove  this 
complaint. 

Sect.  XI.     Of  a  Broken  Wind. 

This  diforder,  Mr  Gibfon  is  inclined  to  think,  fre- 
quently originates  from  injudicious  or  hafly  feeding  of 
young  horfes  for  falc  ;  by  which  means  the  growth  of 
tke  lungs,  and  all  the  contents  within  the  chert,  arc  fo 
increafed,  and  in  a  few  years  fo  preternaturally  enlar- 
ged, that  the  cavity  of  the  chell;  is  not  capacious  enough 
for  them  to  expand  themfclves  in  and  perform  their 
fundions. 

A  narrow  contraiftcd  chcfl  with  large  lungs  may 
fometimes  naturally  be  the  caufe  of  this  diforder:  and 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  horfes  rifing  eight  years  old 
are  as  liable  to  this  diftemper,  as,  at  a  certain  period 
of  life,  men  are  to  fall  into  afthmas,  confumptions,  and 
chronic  difeafes. 

The  reafon  why  it  becomes  more  apparent  at  this 
age,  may  be,  that  a  horfe  comes  to  his  full  flrength 
and  maturity  at  this  time  ;  at  fix,  he  commonly  finiQi- 
es  his  growth  in  height  ;  after  that  time  he  lets  down 
his  belly  and  fpreads,  and  all  liis  parts  are  grown  to 
their  full  extent ;  fo  that  the  prelhireon  the  lungs  and 
midriff  is  new  more  increafed. 

But  how  little  weight  foever  ihefe  reafons  may  have, 
repeated  diffeflions  have  given  ocular  proofs  of  a  pre- 
ternatural largenefs,  not  only  of  the  lungs  of  broken- 
winded  horfes,  but  of  their  heart  and  iis  bag,  and  of 
the  membrane  which  divides  the  chert  j  as  well  as  of 
a  remarkable  tliinnefs  in  the  diaphragm  or  midriff. 
This  difproportion  has  been  obferved  to  be  fo  great, 
that  the  heart  and  lungs  have  been  ahnort  of  twice 
their  natural  fizc,  perfectly  found,  and  wiihout  any 
ulceration  whatever,  or  any  defcft  in  the  wind-pipe  or 
its  glands.  Hence  it  appears,  that  this  enormous  fize 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  fpace  they  occupy,  by  hindering 
the  free  action  of  the  midriff,  is  the  chief  caufe  of  ihis 
diforder  :  and  as  the  fubllancc  of  the  lungs  was  found 
more  flelhy  than  ufual,  they  of  courfe  muft  lofc  a  great 
deal  of  their  fpring  and  tone. 

Whoever  confidtrs  a  broken-wind  in  tliis  light,  mufl 
own  that  it  may  be  reckoned  among  the  incurable  dif- 
tempersof  horfes;  and  that  all  the  boartcd  pretenfions 
to  cure  are  vain  and  frivolous,  fmce  the  utmoll  Ikill  can 
amount  to  no  more  than  now  and  then  palliating  the 
fymptoms,  and  mitigating  their  violence. 

We  fliall  therefore  only  lay  down  fuch  methods  as 
may  probably  prevent  this  diforder,  wlien  purfaed  in 
lime.  But  if  they  (liould  not  fucceed,  we  Hiull  offer 
fome  remedies  and  rules  to  mitigate  its  force,  and  make 
a  horfe  as  nfeful  as  poiTibls  under  this  m.ilidy. 

It  is  ufual,  before  a  broken- wind  appears,  frr  a  horfe 
to  have  adryobftinaie  cough,  wiihout  any  vifil  Ic  fick- 
nefs  or  lofs  of  appetite  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  difpo- 
lition  to  foul  feeding,  eating  ihe  litter,  and  drinking 
much  water. 

In  order  then  to  prevent,  as  n-urh  .is  pofliMc,  iliis 
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dilordcr,  bleed  him,  and  give  him  the  mercurial  phyfic    Broken 
above  prefcribed,  which  fliould  be  repeated  two  or     Wind 
three  times.  "- — -~ 

The  following  balls  are  then  to  be  taken  for  fome 
time,  which  fiave  been  found  extremely  efficacious  in 
removing  obflinate  coughs. 

Take  aurummofaicum,  finely  powdered,  eight  oun- 
ces ;    myrrh  and  elecampane,    powdered,    each 
four  ounces  ;  anifeeds  and   bay-berries,  each  an 
ounce ;  faffron,  half  an  ounce  ;  make  into  balls 
with  oxymel  fquills. 
The  aurum  mofaicum  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  quick- 
fflver,  tin,  fal  ammoniac,  and  fulphur.     We  give  this- 
medicine  as  ftrongly  recommended  by  Mr  Giblon;  but 
how  far  the  aurum  mofaicum  may  contribute  to  its  ef- 
ficjcy,  may  perhaps  juftly  be  difputed  :  as  a  fubrtitute 
in  iis  room,  therefore, for  this  purpofc,  we  recommend 
the  fame  quantity  of  powdered  fquills,  or  gum  ammo- 
iiiacum,  or  equ^il  parts  of  each. 

Broken-winded  horfes  fhould  eat  fparingly  of  hay, 
which  as  well  as  their  corn  may  be  wetted  with  cham- 
ber-lye, or  fair  water  ;  as  this  will  make  them  lefs  cra- 
ving after  water. 

The  volatile  falts  in  the  urine  may  make  it  prefer, 
able  to  water,  and  may  be  the  realon  why  garlic  is 
found  fo  efficacious  in  thcfc  cafes  ;  two  or  three  cloves 
given  at  a  time  in  a  feed,  or  three  ounces  of  garlic 
bruifcd,  and  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water,  and 
given  every  other  morning  for  a  fortnight,  having  been 
found  very  ferviceable;  for  by  warming  and  ftimula- 
ting  thefollds,  and  dilFolving  the  tenacious  juices  vvhicli 
choke  up  the  vclfels  of  the  lungs,  thefe  complaints  are 
greatly  relieved. 

Careful  feeding  and  moderate  cxercife  has  greatly 
relieved  broken-winded  horfes. 

Horfes  fent  to  grafs  in  order  to  be  cured  of  an  ob- 
flinate cough,  have  often  returned  completely  broken- 
winded,  where  ihe  paflure  has  been  rich  and  fuccu- 
leut,  fo  that  ihty  h.ive  had  ihtir  bellies  conrtantly  full. 
As  the  ill  coiifcqucr.ces  ihercfoie  are  olvicus,  where 
you  have  not  the  conveniency  of  uinnug  out  your 
horfe  for  a  conrtancy,  you  may  foil  him  for  a  month- 
or  two  wiih  young  green  barley,  tsrts,  or  any  other 
young  herbage. 

To  purfive  thick-win  Jed  horfes,  Baibadoes  and 
common  lar  have  often  been  given  with  fuccefs,  to  the 
quantity  of  two  fpoonfuls,  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  diffolvcd  in  warm  ale,  and  given  farting  two  or 
tlirec  times  a  week,  efpecially  thofe  days  you  hunt  or 
travel. 

But  in  order  to  make  all  thefe  forts  of  horfes  ef  any 
real  fervice  to  you,  the  grand  point  is  to  have  a  parti- 
cular regard  to  their  diet,  obferving  a  juft  economy 
both  in  that  and  their  cxercife  ;  giiving  but  a  moderate 
quantity  of  hay,  corn  or  water,  3't  a  time,  and  moifl- 
ening  the  former,  to  prevent  their  requiring  too  much 
of  the  latter,  and  never  cxercifing  them  but  v  ith  mo- 
deration, as  has  before  been  obferved.  The  fallowing' 
aUeraiive  ball  may  be  given  or.ce  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  as  it  cperaies  very  gently,  and  requires  no. 
coafincmcui  bnt  on  ihofc  dajs  it  is  giv.cn  when  warm, 
meat  and  water  are  neccllary,  it  may  be  continued  for.' 
two  or  three  months. 

Take  focotorine  aloes  fix  drams;  myrrh,  gaibanum,,' 
and  amraoi'.iacrni,  of  cuch  !^vo  drju^f  ;  b?y-lir:'- 
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rieshalf  an  ounce  :  make  into  a  ball  with  a  fpooii- 
ful  of  oil  of  limber,  and  a  iuflicicnt  qiianiity  ol'  fy- 
rnp  of  buckthorn. 

Mr  Tapliu  es  the  idea  ^'t'  overr^rown  lungs, 

and  fuggelts  the  following  as  grounds  of  a  more  ra- 
tional opinion  concerning  the  ioiirce  of  this  d.ieafc. 

"  Whether  horl'ts  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
full  or  foul  feeding,  with  a  very  trifling  p:)rtion  of  ex- 
crcife,  and  without  any  internal  clcanling  from  evacu- 
ations, compuliivcly  obtained  by  purgatives  or  diure- 
tics, may  not  conltantly  engender  a  quantity  of  vifcid, 
tough,  plilcgmatic,  matter;  which  accunuilaiing  by 
flow  degrees,  may  fo  clog  and  fill  up  fonic  of  tliat  iii- 
iiuily  of  minute  paflagcs  with  which  the  lungs  are 
known  to  abjund,  as  probably  to  obllru^l:  the  air  vef- 
fels  in  their  nectll.try  cxpanlion  for  the  office  of  rcfpi- 
ration  ?  And  whether  this  very  probable  cbdniction  or 
partial  fupprcffitm  may  not  in  fuddcn,  hafty,  and  long 
continued  exertions,  rupture  others,  and  by  fucii 
local  deficiency  alT'eft  the  cialticity  of  the  whole  ?  The 
probabdity,  aud  indeed  great  jppear'ance  of  this  pro- 
grefs,  has  ever  influenced  me  fucibly  to  believe,  that 
fuch  obllrudions  once  formed,  the  evil  accuinulates, 
till  a  multiplicity  of  the  veiuds  become  imperviouj, 
and  render  the  lungs,  hy  their  conftant  accumulation 
and  diltention,  too  rigid  for  the  great  and  neceflary 
purpofe  of  relpi ration." 

That  fuch  a  defcxt  may  fometime,  occur,  as  a  chcfl 
too  narrow  for  lungs  of  an  uncommon  extcnlion,  that 
coiiltitute  naturally  what  ixc  cM'-i  thickwiiuisfi  horfu, 
our  author  does  not  deny  :  in  which  cafes  it  is  agreed, 
there  is  no  hope  of  a  cure,  nor  fcarctly  of  any  allevia- 
tion. But  he  will  by  no  means  admit  the  above  defor- 
mity to  be  a  cafe  of  common  occunence,  far  Icfs  that 
it  is  the  univcrfulor  cycn  molt  ordinary  caufe  of  bro- 
ken wind. 

''  It  cannot  but  be  obferved  (Hiyshe)  what  an  anx- 
ious delire  a  broken- winded  horfcal  .vaysdifplays  to  ob- 
tain water  ;  a  felf-evideiit  convicHion  he  is  rendered  un- 
eafy  by  fome  glutin(),,s  adhclive  internal  fubltance,  that 
infiinft  alone  prompts  the  animal  to  expect  drinking 
may  wafii  away  :  on  the  contrary,  if,  as  Bartlet  and 
Gibfon  fuppofc,  '  the  lungs  are  too  large  for  the  ched,' 
every  thing  that  increafes  the  bulk  of  the  abdomen  or 
vlfcera  (and  confcq  lently  the  preflhre  upon  the  dia- 
phragm) mud  incrcafc  the  difquietude^,  \\  hich  is  na- 
tural to  believe  from  the  fagacity  ot  animals  in  other 
jnftances,  they  would  in  this  moll  carelully  avoid." 

Mr  Taplin  therefore  concludri,  that  if  his  hypothe- 
fis  is  foutided  in  faft  (which  circumftaiiccs  will  not  al- 
low him  the  leill  reafon  to  doubt),  a  cure  may  certain- 
ly be  expected,  provided  the  attempt  is  made  upon  the 
lirft  appearance  of  the  difeafcj  though  he  does  not 
hold  out  the  probability  where  the  original  caufe  has 
been  of  long  ftanding,  and  no  attempts  made  to  re- 
lieve. 

In  attempting  the  cure,  the  natural  and  obvious  in- 
ciications  are,  To  promote  the  neceiTary  evacuations  in 
the  firft  inflance,  to  attenuate  the  vifcidity  of  the 
glutinous  obflrufted  matter,  and  to  deterge  the  paflages 
by  a  ftinmlation  of  the  folids.  Bleeding  is  therefore 
the  firft  meafure  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  repeated  at  pro- 
per intervals  in  moderate  quantities,  till  diverted  of  (he 
coat  of  fize  and  livid  appearance  that  are  certain  figns 
of  the  lungs  being  obllru<5tcd  either  by  vifcidity  or  in- 


flammaiion.     After  bleeding,  ihe  horfe  mnft  go  thro'  Coufun 
a  regular  courfe  of  the  mild  purging  balls  ptcfcribed       tion 
after  recovery  from  pleurify.     'I'hcy  are  lliglitly  nn-  '       ^ 
pregnatcd  with  mercurial  particles,  and  blended  v\iih 
the  gums  form  a  moil  excellent  mcnicine  for  the  pur- 
pofe.    In   three  days  after  the  operation  of  the  tliird 
dole,  Mr  Taplin  direfts   to    begin  tipon  the  fullov\ing 
detergent  biliamics,  and  continue  to  give  one  ball  eve- 
ry morning,  fo  lung   as  nuy   be  thcuglu  nc-celLry  to 
form  a  fair  opinion  whether  the  advantage  is  gained  or 
relief  likely  to  be  obtained. 

Take   of  the   belt  white  foap  eight  ounces;  gum 
giiaiacum  and  amniomacuni,  each   three  ounces; 
myrrh  aiid  Benjamin,  anileed  and  liquorice,  each 
two  ounces  ;   balfam  of  Peru,  Tolu,  and  oil  of  a- 
nifeed,  each  half  an  ounce  ;   Barbadocs  tar  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  a  mafs,  which  divide  into  twenty 
balls. 
It  is  ncccflary  to  be  ftriftly  obferved,    that  during 
this  courfe,  hay  and  water  are  to  be  difpenfcd  wi;h  a 
very  fparing  hand,  fo  as  to  prevent  too  great  an  accu- 
mulation in  the  Romach  or  inteftines,  that  an  oblerva- 
tion  may  be  made  with  the  greateft  certainty,  Vi/hethcr 
any  hopes  of  fucccfs  from  medicine  may  be  juflly  en- 
tertained ;  if  not,  farther  cspence  will  be  unadviti^blc, 
as  it  will  appear  after  fuch  trial,  an  incurable  malady 
at  all  events,  and  only  fufceptible  of  palliation. 

Sect.  XII.     Of  a  Cottjuwptim. 

When  a  confumption  proceeds  from  a  defeft  in  a 
horfe's  lungs  or  any  principal  bowel,  the  eyes  look 
dull ;  theearsand  feet  arc  m.oilly  hot ;  he  coughs  Iharply 
by  fits;  fncezcs  much,  and  frequently  groans  with  it ; 
his  flanks  have  a  quick  motion  :  he  gleets  often  at  the 
Bofe,  and  fonietimes  throws  out  a  yellowiih  curdled 
matter  ;  and  he  has  little  appetite  to  hay,  but  will  eat 
coj'n,  after  which  he  generally  grows  hot. 

As  to  the  care,  one  of  the  principal  things  is  bleed- 
ing in  fmall  quantities  (a  pint,  or  pint  and  half,  from 
fome  horfes  is  Infficient),  w-hich  ihould  be  repeated  as 
often  as  the  breath  is  more  than  ordinarily  opprcifcd. 
PeiSorals  m^y  be  given  to  palliate  prtfent  fymptoms  ; 
but  as  difledions  have  difcovered  both  the  glands  of 
the  lungs  and  mefeniery  to  be  fwelled,  and  often  indu- 
rated, the  whole  Ilrcfs  lies  on  mercurial  purges,  ani 
the  following  ponderous  alteratives,  given  interme- 
diately. 

Take  native  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony,  one 
pound,  powdered  very  fine,  and  add  the  fame 
quantity  of  gum  guaiacum  and  nitre  ;  give  the  horfe 
an  ounce  of  this  powder  twice  a-day,  wetting  his 
feeds. 

The  fpring  grafs  is  often  extremely  ferviceahlc  ;  but 
the  fait  marlhcs  are  to  be  preferred,  and  to  be  more 
depended  on  than  medicines  ;  for  great  alteraiions  arc 
thereby  made  in  the  blood  and  juices,  and  no  fmall  be- 
nefit arifes  from  open  air  and  pioper  excrcife. 

Sect.   XIII.     Oj   Apoplexy    or   StJggns,    Ltthargy, 
Efilcpfy  and  Faljy. 

Farrif-RS  generally  include  all  diflcmpers  of  the 
head  ujfler  twodenouinatinns,  viz.  floggcrs  and  convut- 
pons,  wherein  they  alwnys  fupnofe  the  head  primarily 
afFeftcd.     But  in  treating  thcfc  diforders,  we  will  di- 
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A:''-.i-xy,  Itinguifli  between  iliofe  that  are  peculiar  to  the  head, 
Letliargy,  as  having  their  foiircc  originally  thence;  and  ihofc 
&<^  thit  are  o;ily  concomiianls  ot   loinc  ether  diftafe. 

~~~*'~~"  In  ail  apoplexy  a  horfe  drops  down  fiiddeiily,  with- 
out other  fcnfe  or  motion  than  a  working  at  his  flanks. 
The  previous  fymploms  are,  drowiiiicfs  ;  watery 
eyes,  fomcwhat  full  and  iuriamcd  ;  a  difpoliiiou  to  reel ; 
fceblencfs  ;  a  bad  appetite  ;  the  hcadahuoil  coullaiitly 
hanging,  or  relling  on  the  inaiiger  ;  lonietiincs  Vr/ith 
little  or  no  fever,  aud  fcarccauy  alteration  in  the  dung 
or  urine  ;  the  horfe  is  fometiaics  di:porcd  to  rear  up, 
and  apt  to  fall  back  when  handled  about  the  head  ; 
which  is  often  the  cafe  with  young  horlcs,  to  which  it 
doci  not  fuddenly  prove  morial,  but  with  proper  help 
they  may  loinctimes  recover.  If  ihc  apoplexy  pro- 
ceeds iroin  woiuids  or  blows  on  the  head,  or  nuttcron 
the  brain  ;  bcfides  the  above  fymptonis,  the  horfe  will 
be  frantic  by  fits,  efpecially  after  his  feeds,  fo  as  to 
flart  and  lly  at  every  thing.  Thtfc  cafes  fcldoni  ad- 
snit  of  a  perfeft  recovery  ;  and  when  horfcs  f^ll  down 
fuddenly,  and  work  violently  at  tlic  flanks,  wilhoit 
any  abili:y  to  rile  after  a  plcniiful  bleeding,  they  Icl- 
dom  recover. 

All  that  can  be  done  is  to  empty  the  velTels  as  fpee- 
■dily  as  polhble,  by  ftriking  the  venis  in  fcveral  parts  at 
once,  bleeding  to  four  or  five  quarts  ;  and  to  raifeup 
the  horfc's  head  and  ihoulders,  fupporting  them  with 
plenty  of  draw.  If  he  firvivcs  the  fit,  cut  fcveral 
rowels  :  give  him  night  and  morning  glyltcrs  prepared 
with  a  (frongdeco(5lion  of  fenna  and  fait,  or  the  pur- 
ging glyftcr  meniioned  in  the  dircdious  ;  blow  once 
a  day  up  his  noflrils  a  dram  of  powder  of  afarabacca, 
■which  will  promote  a  great  difchjrge  ;  afterwards  two 
or  three  aloeiic  purges  Iliould  be  given  ;  and  to  fecurc 
htm  from  a  rcUpfc,  by  attenuating  and  thinning  his 
blood,  give  him  an  ounce  of  equal  parts  of  antimony 
and  crocus  metallorum  for  a  monlli  ;  or,  which  is  prc- 
icrable,  the  fame  quantity  of  cinnabar  of  antiij-.ony  and 
gum  guaiacum. 

If  the  lit  proceeds  only  from  fulnefs  of  blood,  high 
feeding,  and  want  of  fufiicieni  cxcrcifc,  or  a  (izy  blood 
;(which  is  often  thecafevvith  young  horfes,  who  though 
ihcy  reel,  ftagger,  and  fonietimcs  luddcnly  fall  down, 
yet  are  eafily  cured  by  the  above  method),  an  opening 
-<liet  with  fcalded  bran  and  barley  will  be  neceilary  for 
fome  time  ;  and  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated  in  Imall 
•quantities. 

As  to  the  other  diforders  of  the  head,  fach  as  le- 
thargy or /lecping  evil,  epikply  or  falling-ficknefs,  ver- 
tigo, frenzy,  and  madnefs,  convulfions,  and  paralytica! 
diforders,  as  they  ore  nioft  of  ihrm  to  be  ircated  as  the 
apoplexy  and  epilcpfy,  by  bleeding  and  evacuations, 
with  the  alteratives  there  direAed,  we  (liall  wave  treat- 
ing of  them  ftparately  ;  but  ineniion  fome  particular 
rules  lo  diftinguiih  them,  according  tolht  plan  we  laid 
down  ;  and  then  offer  foine  genera!  remediis  for  the 
feveral  purpnfcs. 

In  an  epi'epfy,  or  falling-ficknefs,  the  horfe  reels  and 
Hagaers,  his  eyes  are  lixcd  in  iiis  head,  he  has  no  fcnfe 
of  what  he  is  doing,  he  flal-.s  and  dungs  inlenlibiy,  he 
runs  rounil  and  falls  fuddenly  ;  fomeiinics  he  is  immove- 
able, with  his  legs  fltetched  out  as  if  he  was  dead, 
except  only  a  quick  motion  of  his  heart  and  Inngs, 
which  canfts  a  violent  workingof  his  flanks  ;  fometimts 
he  has  involuntary  motions^  and  Iliaking  of  his  limbs. 


fo  llrong,  that  he  has  not  only  beat  and  fpurned  his 
litter,  but  the  pavement  with  it  ;  and  with  thcle  alter- 
nate fymploms  a  horfe  has  continued  mors  than  three 
hours,  and  then  has  as  furprifingly  recovcicd  :  at  ihe 
going  off  of  t;ie  fit,  he  generally  t(.auis  at  ihc  mauih, 
the  foam  being  whne  and  dry,  like  what  comes  from  a 
liealtliful  h..rfe  when  he  cliamps  on  the  bit. 

But  in  all  kindsof  gripes,  w  he  iher  iliey  proceed  from 
diforders  in  the  guts,  or  reif  niion  of  iirinc,  a  hor;c  is 
often  op  and  down,  rolls  and  tun  b'es  ahoiit ;  and  when 
he  goes  to  lie  down,  generally  makes  ieveral  motions 
with  great  feeiniug  carefuhuls,  which  Ihows  he  has  a 
fe.nCc  of  his  pain  ;  and  if  he  lies  ftreitheJ  out  for  atiy 
time,  it  is  generally  but   (or  a  fiiort  fpccc. 

Epilcpfits  and  convulfions  may  anle  from  blows  oa 
the  head,  too  violent  cxticile,  anu  liard  lluiiiiuij  .  ai.d 
from  a  fulnefs  of  blood,  or  inipovcnllK  d  blrod  ;  and 
furt'cits  ;  wh^ch  are  fonic  of  the  caulesthat  dtnote  the 
original  diforder. 

In  lethargic  diforders,  the  horfe  gent ra'Iy  reds  his 
liead  wiih  his  mouth  iu  the  manger,  and  his  |.'o!e  often 
reclined  to  one  fide  ;  he  will  (liow  an  inclinaiiou  to  rat, 
but  generally  falls  .■ifUcp  with  his  food  in  his  i;  outh, 
and  he  freqnenily  fwallows  it  whole  wiihoi.t  chewing  : 
emollient  glyflers  are  extremely  ncccirary  in  this  calc, 
viith  the  nervoja  balls  recommended  for  the  (taggers 
and  convulfions  ;  flrong  purges  aic  not  rcquilltc,  nor 
mufl  you  bleed  in  too  large  quantities,  unlefs  ihe  horfe 
be  young  and  lulty.  In  old  hor[es,  rowels  and  large 
evacuations  are  improper  ;  but  volaiili  s  of  all  kincis  are 
of  ufc  when  they  can  be  afforded  ;  the  alterative  purge 
meniioned  at  the  end  of  this  ftflion  may  be  given  and 
repeated  on  amendmcm. 

This  dldemper  is  to  be  cured  by  ihefe  means,  if  the 
horfe  is  not  obi  and  pad  his  vigour.  It  is  a  good  fign 
it  he  has  a  tolerable  appetite,  and  drinks  freely  with- 
out llabbcring,  and  if  h'-Ties  down  a;; d  riles  up  care- 
fully, though  it  be  but  felelom. 

IJut  if  a  lethargic  horfe  does  no:  lie  down  ;  if  he  is 
altogether  diipid  and  carclefs,  and  takes  no  notice  of 
any  thing  that  comes  near  him  ;  if  he  dungs  and  dales 
feldom,  and  even  while  he  deeps  and  dozes,  it  is  a  bad 
fign  :  if  he  runs  at  the  mife  thick  while  maitcr,  it  moy 
relieve  him  ;  but  if  a  vifcid  gleet,  that  l;icks  to  his 
nodrils  like  glue,  turn  to  a  profufc  running  of  ropy, 
rciklilli,  and  grecnidi  matter,  it  is  an  ii.falliule  fign  of 
a  great  decay  of  nature,  and  that  it  will  prove  deaJly. 

Young  horfcs  from  four  to  fix  years,  arc  very  fub- 
jee^  to  convulfions,  from  butts  m  the  ipring  ;  and  the 
large  coach  breed  more  than  the  faddle.  They  are 
feized  without  any  previous  notice;  aud  if  botts  and 
worms  are  difcovered  in  their  dung,  the  caufe  fecms  to 
be  out  of  doubt,  more  efpecially  if  they  have  lately 
conic  out  of  a  dealer's  hands. 

When  this  convulfion  proceeds  from  a  diflempera- 
ture  of  the  midriff,  or  any  of  the  principal  bowels,  it  is 
to  be  didinguiflicd  from  botts  and  vermin  by  previous 
fymploms  ;  the  ho-fe  falls  off  hisflomach,  and  grows 
gradually  weak,  feeble,  and  ilifpiriied,  in  his  work,  and 
turns  Ihort- breathed  with  the  lead  excrcife. 

The  lively  defcripiionof  that  univerfil  cramp  or  con- 
vulfion, called  by  fome  the _/?<7^-f!:'//,  which  leizfs  all  the 
midcles  of  the  body  at  once,  and  locks  up  ihe  jaws,  fo 
that  it  isimpodible  almod  to  force  them  open,  we  fliall 
give  in  Mr  Gibfon's  own  words,  who  fays :  Asfocn  as 
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the  horfe  is  feiz-d,  'lis  bead  is  raifed  with  hisnofc  to- 
wards the  rack;  his  ears  pricked  up,  and  his  tail  cocked, 
lookiiij;  with  cageriicfs  as  an  luingry  horfe  whtn  hay  is 
put  down  to  hiin,  or  like  a  high-lpirited  horfe  when  he 
is  put  upon  his  metric;  infomuch,  that  thofc  who  arc 
ilrangers  to  fuch  things,  when  they  fee  a  horfe  Hand  in 
this  manner,  will  fcarce  believe  any  thing  of  confe- 
quencc  ails  him  ;  but  they  are  fouii  convinced,  when 
they  fi'c  other  fymptoins  cotnc  on  apace,  and  that  his 
neck  grows  lliff,  cramped, and alrnoll  immoveable:  and 
if  a  horfe  in  thisconditionlives  afcwdays,  feveral  knots 
will  arife  on  the  tendinous  parts  thereof,  and  all  the 
mufclcs,  both  before  and  behind,  will  be  fo  much  pulled 
and  cramped,  and  fo  llrctched,  that  he  looks  as  if  he 
was  nailed  to  the  pavement,  with  his  legs  flifF,  wide, 
and  (traddling ;  his  Ikin  is  drawn  fo  tight  on  all  parts  of 
the  body,  that  it  isalmofl  impollibleto  move  it ;  and  if 
trial  be  made  to  make  him  walk,  he  is  ready  to  fall  at 
every  ftcp,  unlefs  he  he  carefully  fupported  ;  his  eyes 
are  fo  fixed  with  the  inadion  of  the  mnfcles,  as  give 
him  a  dcadnefs  in  his  looks  j  he  fnorts  and  fneezcs  of- 
ten, pants  continually  with  fhortnefs  of  breath  ;  and  this 
fymptom  incrcafes  continually  till  he  drops  down  dead  ; 
which  generally  happens  in  a  few  days,  unlefs  fome 
fndden  and  \e.ry  efFedual  turn  can  be  given  to  the  dif- 
itmper. 

In  all  thefc  cafes  the  horfe  fhould  firft  be  bled 
pkr.tifuliy,  unlefs  he  is  low  in  fiefli,  old,  or  lately 
con'.e  off  any  hard  continued  duty  j  then  you  mud  he 
more  fparing  of  his  blood  ;  afterwards  give  the  foN 
lowing  ball  : 

Take  afafe tida  half  an  ou  ;ic«,  Ruffia  caftor  powdered 

two   drams,  valerian  root  powdered  one  ounce; 

make  into  a  ball  with  honey  and  oil  of  amber. 

This  ball  may  be  given  twice  a-day  at  firit ;  and  then 

once,  walhcd  down  with  a  deco<5lion  of  midetoc  or  va- 

lerianfwectcned  with  liquorice  or  honey  :  an  ounce  of 

afafetida  may  be  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  ftrong  coarfe 

linen  rag,  and  put  behind  his  grinders  to  champ  on. 

Thclaxitive  purges  and  emollient  glyllers  Ihould  be 
given  intermediately  to  keep  the  body  open  j  but  when 
the  former  balls  have  been  taken  a  week  or  ten  days, 
ilic  following  may  be  given  once  a-day  with  the  vale- 
rian decoftion. 

Take  cinnabar  of  antimony  fix  drams;  afafetida 
hilf  an  ounce  ;  ariflolochia,  myrrh,  and  bay-ber- 
ries, of  each  two  drams  ;  make  into  a  ball  with 
treacle  and  oil  of  amber. 
This  is  the  moft  efFeflual  method  of  treating  thefe 
diforders;   but  v^jhen   they   arc  fiifpedcd  to  arife  from 
botts  and  worms,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  mercurial 
medicines  may  lead  the  way,  thus  : 

Take  mcrcuriiis  dulcis  and  phiionium,  of  each  half 

an  ounce  ;  make  into  a  ball  with  confervcs  of  rofcs, 

and  give  the  horfe  imnicdiaicly  :  half  the  quantity 

may  be  repeated  in  four  or  five  days. 

The  following  infufion  (hould  then  be  given,   to  the 

quantity  of  three  or  four  horns,  three  or  four  times  a- 

day,   till  the  fymptoms  abate  ;  when  the  above  nervous 

balls  may  be  continued  till  they  arc  removed. 

Ta  ice  penny-royal  and  rue  of  each  two  large  hand- 
fuls,  camomile  flowers  one  handful,  afafetida  and 
cadoro^tach  half  an  ounce,  faftron  and  liquorice- 
root  fliced  of  each  two  drams  ;  infiifc   in  two 
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quarts  of  boiling  water  j  pour  off  from  the  ingrc-  Apopleiy, 
clients  as  wanted.  Lethargy, 

If  the  caltor  is  omiticd,  add  an  ounce  of  afaferida.      &<=■ 

The  following  ointment   may   be  rubbed  into  the  " 
checks,  temples,  neck,  (houlders,  fpine  of  the  back,  and 
loins,  and  wherever  there  is  the  greateft  contradions 
and  ftiffliefs. 

Take  nerve  and  raarflimallowointmentof  each  four 
ounces,  oil  of  amber  two  ounces,  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  caniphorate  fpirit  of  wine  ;  make  a  li- 
niment. 

When  the  jaws  are  fo  locked  up  that  medicines  can- 
not be  given  by  the  mouth,  it  is  more  eligible  to  give 
them  by  way  of  glyfter  :  for  forcing  open  the  jaws  by 
violence  often  puts  a  horfe  into  fuch  agonies,  that  the 
fymptoms  are  thereby  increafed. 

In  this  cafe  alfo  he  mull  be  fupported  by  iioorifhing 
glyftcrs,  made  of  milk-pottage,  broths,  &c.  which  muft 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  quarts  a-day  : 
glyllers  of  this  kind  will  be  retained,  and  abforbed  into 
the  blood  ;  and  there  have  been  inftanccsof  horfes  thus 
fupported  for  three  weeks  together,  who  muft  other- 
wife  have  perilhed. 

Mr  Gibfon  mentions  fome  extraordinary  inftances  of 
fuccefs  in  cafes  of  this  fort  by  thefe  methods,  and  re- 
peated fridioas,  which  are  extremely  ferviceable  in  all 
convulfive  diforders,  and  often  prevent  their  being  jaw- 
fet ;  they  fliould  be  applied  with  unwearied  diligence 
every  two  or  three  hours,  wherever  any  ftiftncfs  or  con- 
tradions  in  the  mufclcs  appear  ;  for  a  horfe  in  this 
condition  never  lies  down  till  they  are  in  fome  meafure 
removed. 

The  ufe  of  rowels  in  thefe  cafes  is  generally  tuifuc- 
cefsful,  the  fltin  being  fo  tenfeand  tight,  that  they  fel- 
dom  digeft  kindly,  and  fometimes  mortify  :  fo  that  if 
they  are  applied,  they  fhould  be  put  under  the  jaws, 
and  in  the  breaft. 

The  red-hot  iron  fo  frequently  run  through  the  fore- 
top  and  mane,  near  the  occipital  bone,  for  thispurpofe, 
has  often  been  found  to  have  deftroyed  the  cervical  li- 
gament. 

In  paralytic  diforders,  where  the  ufe  of  a  limb  or 
limbs  is  taken  away,  the  internals  above  recommended 
(hould  be  given,  in  order  to  warm,  invigorate,  and  at- 
tenuate the  blood  ;  and  the  following  ftimulating  em- 
brocation Ihould  be  rubbed  into  the  parts  aiFeded. 

Take  oil  of  turpentime  four  ounces,  nerve  ointment 
and  oil  of  bays  of  each  two  ounces,  camphor  rub- 
bed fine  one  ounce,  redified  oil  of  amber  three 
ounces,  tindurcof  cantharides  one  ounce. 

With  this  liniment  the  pans  afFcded  fhould  be  well 
bathed  for  a  confiderable  time,  to  make  it  penetrate  : 
and  when  the  hind  parts  chiefly  are  lame,  the  back  and 
loins  would  be  well  rubbed  with  the  fame.  To  the 
nervous  medicines  above  recommended  may  be  added 
fnake-root,contrayerv3,muftard-feed,  horfe-radifh  root, 
fleeped  in  ftrong  Deer,  or  wine  where  it  can  be  afford- 
ed. Take  the  following  for  an  example,  which  may 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  three  pints  a-day  alone,  or 
two  horns  full  may  be  lakcn  after  the  nervous  balls. 

Take  fnake-rooi,conirayerva,  and  valerian, of  each 
half  an  ounce  ;  muflard-feed  and  horfe-radifh  root 
fcraped,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  long  pepper  two 
drams  :  inf ufe  in  three  pints  of  ftrong  wine. 

When 
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Stranelcs       Wl'S'i  the  horfc  is  recovering  from  any  of  the  above 
and  Vives.  diforders,  the  (oliowiiig  ;ilter;uive  purge  may  be  rcpc^t- 

■ ^ '  cd  two  or  three  times,  as  it  operates  very  gently. 

Take  focotorine  aloes  one  ounce,  myrrh  Jialf  an 

ounce,  afafetida  and  gum  ammoniacum  of  each 

two  drams,  faftron  one  dram  ;  make  into  a  ball 

with  any  lynip. 

Where  a  retention  of  dung  is  tlie  caufe  of  this  dif- 

order,  the  great  gut  ihotild  iirft  be  raked  thoroughly 

with  a  fmail  hand,  after  which  plenty  of  emollient  oily 

glyllers  Ihonld  be  thrown  up,  and   the  opening  drink 

given,  till  the  liowels  are  thorou^^hly  emptied  of  their 

iniprifoned  dung.     Their  diet  Ihould  for  fome  days  be 

opening,  and  coaliil  chiefly  of  fcslded  bran,  with  flour 

of  brirailone,  fcalded  barley,  &e. 

Sect.  XIV.     Of  the  Strangles,  audVhcs. 

I.  The  Strangles  is  a  dilemper  to  which  colts  and 
young  horfes  are  very  fubjed:.  The  fymptoms  and 
progrefs  of  this  difeafe  are  as  follows:  A  dull  heavi. 
nefs  and  inaClivi.y,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  a  hollow  hu.fky 
cough,  occafioned  by  the  irritability  of  the  inflamed 
glandular  parts  in  the  throat  and  about  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  To  excite  a  degree  of  moilhire  in  the  mouth 
that  may  allay  this  difagreeable  fcnfation,  the  horfe  is 
often  picking  his  hay,  but  eats  little  or  none  ;  a  degree 
ef  fym.ptomatic  heat  comes  on,  and  a  confequent  clam- 
ininefs  and  thirfl  is  perceptible.  As  the  difiemper  ad- 
vances, he  becomes  proportionally  languid  and  inatten- 
tive ;  a  fwelling  (w;th  fimetinies  two  or  three  fmaller 
farroundiag  it)  is  now  difcovered  to  have  formed  itlelf 
between  the  jaw-bones,  which  is  at  tirll  very  hard, 
exceeding  painful,  and  vifibly  increafing;  he  now  fwil- 
lows  with  ditHculty,  heaves  in  the  flanks,  and  his  whole 
appearance  gives  figns  of  the  greateil  diltrcfs. 

The  firll  objedl:  for  confideration  is  the  Hate  of  the 
fubjcft  :  if  the  evacuations  are  regular  (as  they  ge- 
nerally are),  and  the  fcverifh  fymptoms  moderate, 
let  the  fwelling  be  examined,  and  its  fuppuration 
promoted.  For  this  purpofe  (firft  clipping  away  all 
the  long  or  fuperfluous  hairs  that  cover  or  furroiind 
the  part,  foment  with  fmall  double  flannels,  dipt  in 
a  ftrong  decodlion  of  camomile,  marfli-mallows,  or 
rofcmary,  for  ten  minutes,  as  hot  as  can  be  conve- 
niently fubmitted  to;  and  then  apply  a  poultice  pre- 
pared as  follows. 

Take  of  coarfe  bread,  barley  meal,  and  camomile 
or  elder  flowers,  each  a   handful;  boil  over  the 
fire  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  milk,  or  in  thede- 
codhion  for   the  fomentation  ;   into  which  flir   a- 
bout  a  third    (of  the   whole  quantity)  of  white- 
li'ly  root,  wadicd  clean  and  pounded  to  a  parte  ; 
adding  linfeed  and  fenugreek  (in  powder)  of  each 
an  ounce  ;    flirring  in,  while  hot,  of  turpentine 
two   ounces,  and  of  lard  four,  laying  it  on  mo- 
derately warm,  and    bandaging;  firm.     To  ferve 
for  two  poultices. 
Both    the    fomenta-.ion    and    pcul::cc  mufl    be  re- 
peated  every   night  and  morning  till   an  opening  in 
the  fwelling  is  effefled,  which  generally  happen's  in 
the  coarfe  of  five  or  fix  days.     Upon  the  appearance 
of  difcharge,  the  aperture  may  be  a  little  enlarged  with 
a  biftory  or  the  point  of  any  fnarp  inftrument  adequate 
to  the  purpjfc,   though  this  will  be  iinnecelTary  if  the 
difcharge   is    made  freely  and    eafilv  of  itfelf.     The 
Vol.  V;I. 
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part  Ihuuld  then    be  dredVd  vwth  the' follovvirig' oint-  Straiipks 
nicnt  fpread  o;i  tow,  (till  coutiniiiiig  the  p,',uhite  over  ""d  Vivis- 

ii  to  promote  the  digefuon,  and  prevent  any  rtmaiiting  ' ■ 

hardiiefs. 

Take  rofin  and   Burgundy  pitch   of  each  a  potmd 
a:id  a  half,  lioncy  aiul  common  tuipcntiuc  each 
t:gh!  ounces,  yellow  wax  four  ounces,  bog's-lari! 
one  pound,  verdigris  flr.cly  povvdered  one  ounce  ; 
melt    tlte  ingredients  together,  but  do  not  put  in 
the  verdigris  till  removed  from  the  fire  ;  and  it 
Ciould  be  flirred  in   by  degrees  till  the  whole  is 
grown  ftiffand  cool. 
If  the   fever  and    inflammation  run  high,  and  the 
fwelling  be  fo  fiiuated  as  to  endanger  fuffocatlon,  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  blood  mult  be  taken  away. 

In  this  diforder,  inaflics  muH  be  the  con!l:;nt  food. 
In  fmall  proportions,  to  prevent  wafl.c :  in  each  of 
which  Mr  Taplin  directs  to  put  of  liquorice  and  ani- 
ieed  powders  half  an  ounce,  and  about  two  ounces  of 
honey,  or  in  lieu  of  this  laft  a  quart  of  malt:  The 
drink,  confifting  of  warm  water  impregnaicj  with  a 
portion  of  fcalJed  bran  or  water-gruel,  ihould  be  given 
in  fmall  quantities  and  often.  The  head  mud  be  kept 
well  covered  with  flannel,  as  the  warmth  will  greatly 
tend  to  alTilt  in  promoting  the  neceilary  difcharge: 
tho',  unltfs  circumftances  and  weatlicr  lorbid,  the 
horfe  need  not  be  confined,  but  Ihould  have  the  advan- 
tage of  air  and  Qiort  gentle  excrcii'e.  Nor  flioulj  re- 
gular drefling,  andtheaccuftomcd  courfc  of  ftablc  difci- 
pline,  be  omitted,  but  only  ufcd  in  a  leis  degree  than 
formerly  when  in  health. 

This  diflcmper  is  feldom  dangerous,  unlefs  from  ne- 
glect, ignorant  treatment,  or  cruel  ufage.  It  gene- 
rally terminates  with  a  running  at  the  nofc,  in  a  great- 
er or  lefs  degree  ;  which  fliould  be  frequently  cleanfetl 
from_  the  inlide  of  the  uoltrils,  by  means  of  a  fponge 
lufiicicntly  moiltened  in  warm  water,  to  prevent  its 
acquiring  an  adhcfion  to  thofc  patts,  or  a  foalnefs  and 
fetor  that  would  ihortly  become  acrimonious. 

If  a  hardncfs  remains  after  the  fores  are  healed  up, 
they  may  be  anointed  with  the  following  mercurial 
ointr.ient. 

T.^icE   of  crude  mercury  or  quickfilver  o:,e  ounce, 

Venice  turpentine  half  an  ounce;  rub  together  in 

a  mortar  till  the  globuks  of  the  quickfilver  are  no 

longer  vifible  ;   then  add,  by  little  and  little,  two 

ounces  of  hog's-lard,  juft  warm  and  liquefied  ; 

and  let  the  whole  be  kept  clofe  covered  for  irfe. 

When  the  h«rfe  has  recovered  his  Itrength,  pur- 

.  ging  will  be  neceilary. 

If  a  copious  and  offenfive  difcharge  from  the  noftrils 

fliould   continue  after   the   abfccfs  is  healed  up,  there 

will   be  reafcn  to  fufpeft  the   difeafe   czWti  gla/idus, 

irearcd  of  in  a  fubfequent  fei^Jon. 

2.  The  Vives  or  Ives  differ  from  the  flrangles  only 
in  this;  that  the  fwellings  of  the  kernels  fcldoni  ga- 
ther or  come  to  matter,  but  by  degrees  perfpire  ofFand 
difperfe  by  means  of  warm  cloaihiag,  anoinriiig  with 
the  marrn^naliow  ointment,  a  moder.itc  bleeding,  and 
a  dofe  or  two  of  phyfic.  But  fliould  the  iuflaintnatjoii 
continue  notwitillanding  thofe  means,  a  fuppuration 
mufl  be  promoted  by  the  methods  recommended  in  thc 
flranj;les. 

When  thefe  fwellings  appear  in  an  old  or  full-aged 
l:orfe,  they  are  f  gns  of  great  malignity,  and  often  of 
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of  an  iavvard  decay,  as  well  as  forerunners  of  ihc  glan- 

s-    dcrs. 

Sect.  XV.     Of  the  Difeafes  oj  the  Eyes. 

1.  The  cafes  that  mod  frequently  occur,  requiring 
medical  aid,  or  admitting  of  cure,  are  generally  the  et- 
feds  cither  of  cold,  or  of  blows,  bites,  or  other  external 
injuries.  In  thofc  proceeding  immediately  from  cold, 
there  is  perceived  an  inflammation  upon  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  and  internal  lurrounding  parts,  as  the  edges  of  the 
eye-lids,  &c.  Inilcad  of  its  former  tranfparency,  the 
eye  has  a  thick  cloudy  appearance  upon  its  outer  cover- 
ing, and  isconllantly  difchargingan  acrid  ferum, which 
in  a  Ihort  time  almolt  excoriates  the  parts  in  iis  pairagc, 
Tlie  horfe  drops  his  ears,  becomes  dull  and  lluggilh, 
is  frequently  fluking  his  head  as  if  to  (hake  off  the 
ears,  and  in  every  action  difcovers  pain  and  difquic- 
lude.  In  this  cafe,  after  bleeding,  the  treatment  pre- 
fcribcd  in  the  Sedian  of  Coldi  muft  be  adopted  and  pcr- 
fevercd  in  ;  and  to  cool  the  parts,  and  allay  the  irrita- 
tion occafioned  by  the  fcatding  ferum,  let  the  eyes  and 
furrounding  parts  be  gently  vvalhed  twice  or  thrice  eve- 
ry day  with  a  fponge  or  tow  impregnated  with  the  fol- 
lowing folution : 

Sugar  of  lead  one  dram,  white  vitriol  two 
fcruples,  fpring  water  half  a  pint,  brandy  or  cam- 
phorated fpirits  one  ounce  or  tvvo  table-fpoonfuls. 

If  the  inriaramation  (hould  not  feem  likely  to  abate, 
but  to  wear  a  threatening  appearance,  the  following 
diuretic  medicine  muft  be  adminiftered. 

Cas  riLE  Soap  twelve  ounces,  yellow  rofin  and  ni- 
tre (in  powder)  each  eight  ounces,  powdered  cam- 
phirc  one  ounce,  and  oil  of  juniper  fix  drams  ; 
mixed  with  a  fufEcient  qnantity  of  fyrup  or  ho- 
ney. The  inafs  is  to  be  divided  into  12  balls, 
rolled  up  in  liquorice  or  anifeed  powder  ;  one  of 
Which  is  to  be  given  every  morning,  ufing  alfo 
gentle  work  or  moderate  exercife. 

2.  The  cfTeftsarifing  from  blows  or  bites  form  diffe- 
rent appearances,  according  to  the  feverity  of  the  injury 
luflaincd.  Should  inflammation  and  fwclling  proceed 
from  either  caufe,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary  without 
delay,  and  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals  till  the 
fymptoms  appear  to  abate  ;  and  let  the  parts  be  plen- 
tifully embrocated  four  times  a-day  with  the  following 
preparation  of  Goulard's  cerate. 

Extract     of    Saturn  three  drams:    camphorated 

fpirits  one  ounce  ;  river  or  pond  water  one-pint. 

The  extraft  to  be  firft  mixed  with  the  fpirits,  and 

then  the  water  to  be  added. 

If  a  large  fwclling,  laceration,  or  wound,  attends; 

after  wafhing  with  the  above,  apply  a  warm  poulticeof 

bread,  milk,  and  a  little  of  the  lotion,  foftencd   with  a 

fmall  portion  of  hog's-lard  or  olive  oil.     In  cafes  of  Icfs 

danger,  or  in  remote  fituations  where  medicines   are 

not    eafily   procured,    the  following  may  be  ufed  as  a 

fubftitute. 

Best  white-wine  vinegar  half  a  pint,  fpring  water 
a  quarter  of  a  pint,  and  bell  brandy  a  wine  glafs 
or  half  a  gill. 

3.  As  to  the  gutra  ferena,  cataraft,  film,  &c.  thefc 
are  cafes  in  which  relief  is  very  fcldom  obtained. 

The  gutta  ferena  is  a  partial  or  univerfal  lofs  of  fight, 
where  no  palpable  defeft  or  fauit  appears  in  the  eye, 
except  thai  the  pupil  is  a  little  more  enlarged  or  con- 
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traded.  The  appearances  of  this  blemlfh  are  varioi  s,  Difeafes  of 
as  well  as  the  caufes  and  cffeds,  fome  of  its  fubjec'ts  *lie  Eyej. 
being  totally  blind,  and  others  barely  enabled  to  diltin-  '"— v— » 
guilh  between  light  and  darknefs.  The  figns  are  a 
blacknefs  of  the  pupil,  an  alteration  of  the  fize  of  the 
eye,  and  its  not  contrading  or  dilating  upon  a  fud- 
den  expofure  to  any  degree  of  light.  In  order  to  the 
cure,  it  is  necelTary  to  attend  to  the  caufe,  and  to  ap- 
ply fuch  remedies  as  that  may  indicate  :  though  in 
truth  it  is  a  diforder  in  which,  from  whatever  caufe  ori- 
ginating, no  great  expcdation  can  be  formed  from 
medicine  either  internally  or  externally  :  n;ore  particu- 
larly from  the  former,  the  feat  of  dilcafe  being  fo 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  medicinal  adion.  If  the  defed 
fliould  be  owing  [o  a  coniraftion  of  or  coniprtflion  up- 
on the  optic  nerve,  very  little  can  be  done  wilh  any  cx- 
pedation  of  fuccefs  :  and  much  Ufs  if  it  arifesfrom  a 
palfy  of  that  or  any  neighbouring  p-irt. 

A  catarad  is  a  J.efed  in  thecryllallinehunionr  of  the 
eye,  which,  becDuung  opaque,  prevents  theadmiliion  of 
tliole  rays  upon  the  retina  that  confliiute  vilion.  The 
dilordrr  called  vioon'cyei,  are  only  caiarads  forming. 
Thcfe  generally  make  iheir  appearance  when  a  horfe 
is  turned  five  coming  ilx  ;  at  which  time  one  eye  be- 
comes clouded,  the  eye-lid?  being  fwcllcd,  and  very  often 
fhut  up  ;  and  a  thin  water  generally  runs  from  the  dif- 
eafed  eye  down  the  check,  fo  (harp  as  fonictimes  to 
excoriate  the  fkin  ;  the  veins  of  the  temple,  under 
the  eye,  and  along  the  nofe,  are  turgid  and  full  :  though 
fometimes  it  happens  that  the  eye  runs  but  little. 
This  diforder  conus  and  goes  till  the  cdtarad  is  ripe  ; 
then  all  pain  and  running  difippears,  and  the  horfe  be- 
comes totally  blind,  which  is  generally  in  about  two 
years.  Dur/ig  ihis  time  fume  horfes  have  more  fre- 
quent returns  ihnn  others  ;  which  continue  in  (omc  a 
week  or  mure,  in  others  thiee  or  four;  returning 
once  in  two  or  three  months,  and  they  are  fcldom  fo 
long  as  five  without  a  relapfe.  There  is  another  kind 
of  77101171  blindiiefi  which  is  alfo  the  forerunner  of  caia- 
rads, where  no  humour  or  weeping  attends.  Tlie  eye 
is  never  (hut  up  or  clofcd  here,  but  will  now  and  then 
look  thick  and  troubled,  at  which  time  the  horfe  fees 
nothing  didindly  :  when  the  eyes  appear  funk  and  pe- 
rilhing,  the  caiarads  are  lor.ger  of  coming  to  maturity  ; 
and  it  is  not  unufual  in  this  cale  for  one  tye  to  efcape. 
Thefe  cales  generally  end  in  blindnefs  of  one  if  not 
of  both  eyes.  The  moft  promifing  figns  of  recovery  arc 
when  the  attacks  come  more  feldom,  and  their  conti- 
nuance grows  fhorter,  and  that  they  leave  the  cornea 
clear  and  Iranlparent,  and  the  globe  plump  and  full. 

In  all  blcmifhes  or  defcds,  where  a  thickening  of 
fome  one  of  the  coats,  membranes,  or  humours  of  the 
eye,  has  formed  an  appearance  of  catarad  or  film,  it 
has  been  an  cftablilhed  cuftom  among  mofl  farriers  to 
beflow  a  plentitul  application  of  corrofivc  powders,  un- 
guents, and  folutions,  for  the  purpofes  of  obliteration  ; 
without  refleding  (as  Mr  Taplin  obfervcs)  upon  tlie 
abfurdity  of  endeavouring  to  dcftroy  by  corrofior,  \\  hat 
is  abfolutely  feparated  from  the  furface  by  a  variety  of 
membranous  coverings,  according  to  the  diftind  feat 
of  difeafe  ;  with  which  it  is  impoinble  to  bring  the  in- 
tended remedy  into  contad,  without  firft  deftioying 
the  intervening  or  furrounding  parts  by  which  the  in- 
ner delicate  (Irudure  is  fo  numeroufly  guarded.  Br.c 
in  aJl  dJforders  of  this  fort,  whether  moon-eyes  or  con- 
firmed 
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Glanders,  firmed  catarafls  with  a  weeping,  general  evacuations 
"  X  •■' with  internal  alteratives  can  only  take  place.  Indeed 
the  attempts  to  cure  catarafts  have  hitherto  generally 
produced  only  a  palliation  of  the  fymptoms,  and  fome- 
times  have  proved  entirely  deftruifiive.  Yet  early  care, 
it  is  faid,  has  in  fome  inliances  proved  fuccefsful.  To 
this  end  rowellingis  prefcribed,  with  bleeding  at  pro- 
per intervals,  except  where  the  eyes  appear  funk  and 
peridiing.  It  is  alio  directed,  during  the  violence  of 
the  fymptoms,  to  obferve  a  coolincr  treatment  ;  giving 
the  horl'e  two  ounces  of  nitre  every  day  mixed  into  a 
ball  with  honey  ;  and  bathing  the  parts  above  the  eye 
with  verjuice  or  vinegar  wherein  rufc-leaves  are  infu- 
fed,  to  four  ounces  of  which  half  a  drachm  of  fugar  of 
lead  may  be  added.  The  fwelling  on  the  lid  may  af- 
terwards be  bathed  with  a  fponge  dipt  in  equal  parts  of 
lime  and  Hungary  water  mixed  together ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing cooling  phyficfilould  be  given  every  fourth  day, 
till  the  eye  becomes  clear. 

Lenitive  eledluary  and  cream  of  tartarof  each  four 
ounces,  Glauber's  falts  three  ounces,  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn two  ounces. 

When  the  wcepingisby  thefc  means  removed,  the  al- 
terative powders  (fee  the  Seftion  Of  Altiraiivi  Me- 
dicines) Ihould  be  given  every  day,  till  two  or  three 
pounds  are  taken,  and  after  an  interval  of  three  months 
liic  fame  courfe  fliould  be  repeated.  This  method,  it 
is  atfirmed,  has  often  been  attended  with  good  fuccefs, 
where  the  eyes  have  been  full  and  no  way  perillied. 

4.  The  haws  is  a  fwelling  and  fpjiigiiefs  that  grows 
in  t!ie  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  lb  large  fometimes  as  to 
cover  a  part  of  the  eye.  The  operation  here  is  eafily 
performed  by  cutting  part  of  it  aw.ay  ;  bit  the  farriers 
are  apt  to  cut  away  too  much  :  the  wound  may  be 
dreffed  with  honey  of  rofes  ;  and  if  s  fungus  or  fpongy 
ilelh  arifes,  it  (liould  be  fprinklcd  with  burnt  alum,  or 
touched  with  blue  vitriol. 

Sect.  XVI.     Of  the  glandirs. 

M.DE  LA  Fosse  has  dillinguilhed  feven  different 
kinds  of  glanders,  four  of  which  are  incurable. 

The  lird  proceeds  from  ulcerated  lungs,  the  purulent 
matter  of  which  comes  up  the  trachea,  and  is  dif- 
charged  through  the  noflrils,  like  a  whitifli  liquor, 
fometimes  appearing  in  the  lumps  and  grumes  :  in  this 
difordcr,  though  the  matter  is  difcharged  from  the  no- 
Arils,  yet  the  malady  is  folely  in  the  lungs. 

The  fecond  is  a  wafting  humour,  which  ufually  feizes 
horfes  at  the  decline  of  a  difeafe,  caufed  by  too  hard 
labour  ;  this  defluxion  alio  proceeds  from  the  lungs. 

The  third  is  a  malignant  difcharge,  which  attends 
iheftrangles  fometimes,  and  falls  upon  the  lungs,  which 
runs  off  by  the  noflrils. 

The  fourth  is,  when  an  acrimonious  humour  intlic 
farcy  feizes  thefc  parts,  where  it  foon  makes  terrible 
havock. 

The  fifth  kind  we  (hall  defcribe  by  and  by,  as  ariling 
from  taking  cold. 

The  fixth  kind  is  a  difcharge  from  the  flrangles, 
which  fometimes  vents  itfclf  at  the  noflrils. 

In  the  feventh  fort,  which  he  calls  the  rea! glanders, 
the  difcharge  is  either  white,  yellow,  or  greenilh,  fome- 
times (freaked  or  tinged  with  blood  :  when  the  dif- 
eafe is  of  long  (landing,  and  the  bones  are  fouled,  the 
mattter  turns  blackiih,  and  becomes  very  fetid  ;and  is 
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always  attended  with  a  fwelling  of  the  kernels  or  glands  Glanders. 

under  the  jaws  ;  in  every  other  refpedl  the  horfc  isge-  " w— — ' 

nerally  healthy  and  found,  till  the  diflemper  has  been 
of  fomc  continuance. 

It  is  always  a  bad  fign  when  the  matter  flicks  to  the 
infideofthe  noftrils  like  glue  or  Ififf"  parte  ;  when  the 
infideof  the  nofe  is  raw,  and  looks  of  a  livid  or  lead 
colour  ;  when  the  matter  becomes  bloody,  and  flinks ; 
and  when  it  looks  of  an  aili-colour.  But  when  only  a 
limpid  fluid  is  firft  difchargeJ,  and  afterwards  a  whitifli 
matter,  the  gland  under  the  jaw  not  increafing,  and 
the  diforder  of  no  long  continuance,  we  may  cxprft  a 
fpcedy  cure  ;  for  in  this  cafe,  which  ariftsfrom  taking 
cold  after  a  horfe  has  been  overheated,  the  pituitary 
membrane  is  but  flighily  inflamed,  the  lympli  in  the 
fmall  vellils  conJenfcd,  and  the  glands  overloaded,  but 
not  yet  ulcerated. 

Our  author  aflirms  this  difeafe  to  be  altogether  lo- 
cal J  and  that  the  true  feat  of  it  is  in  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  partition  along  the  infuie  of  the 
nofe,  the  maxillary  fiiaufes  or  cavities  of  the  cheek- 
bones on  each  fide  the  nofe,  and  the  frontal  finufts  or 
cavities  above  the  orbits  of  the  eyes:  that  the  vifccra, 
as  liver,  lungs,  &c.  of  glandered  horfes,  are  in  general 
exceeding  found  ;  and  coufcquently  that  the  feat  of 
this  diforder  is  not  in  thofe  parts,  as  has  been  afferied 
by  moll  authors.  But  on  nicely  examining  by  dif- 
fcc^ion  the  heads  of  fucb  horfi  s,  lie  found  the  cavities 
abovenicntioned  more  or  lefs  filled  with  a  vifcous 
fliiTiy  matter  ;  and  the  membrane  which  lines  boih 
them  and  the  noltrils  inflamed,  thickened,  and  cor- 
roded with  fordid  ulcers,  which  in  fome  cafes  liad  cat 
into  the  bones. 

It  is  a  ciiiiotis  remark  of  our  author,  that  the  fnb- 
lingual  glands,  or  the  kernels  lituated  mulcr  the  jaw- 
bone, which  arc  always  fwelled  in  this  diflemper,  do 
not  difcharge  their  lymph  into  the  mouth,  as  in  man, 
but  into  the  noflrils  ;  and  that  he  conflantly  found  their 
obflruftion  agreed  with  the  difcharge  :  if  one  gland 
only  was  affeifed,  then  the  horfc  difcharged  from  one 
nollril  only;  but  if  both  were,  then  the  difcharge  was 
from  both. 

The  feat  of  this  diforder  thus  difcovcred,  the  mode 
of  cure  he  had  recourfe  to  was  by  trepanning  ihefe 
cavities,  and  taking  out  a  piece  of  bone,  by  which 
means  the  parts  afl^eiJled  may  be  walhed  wi'.h  a  proper 
injeflion,  and  in  fine  the  ulcers  deterged,  healed,  and 
dried  up  :  and  his  fuccefs,  by  his  own  account,  was 
very  great. 

But  as,  from  the  obfervations  Gnce  made  by  this  gen- 
tleman, there  are  different  fpecies  of  the  glanders  :  fa 
the  cure  of  the  milder  kinds  may  firft  be  attempted  by 
iiijeftions  and  fumigations.  "  Thus,  after  taking  cold 
Ihould  a  horfe  for  i  J  or  20  days  difcharge  a  limpid  fluid 
or  whitilli  matter  from  one  or  boih  noflrils,  the  glands 
under  thcjaw  rather  growing  harder  than  diminifliing, 
we  may  expeft  it  will  degenerate  into  a  true  glanders. 
To  prevent  which,  after  firfl  bleeding,  and  treating 
him  as  we  have  directed  for  a  cold,  let  an  emollient  in- 
jection, prepared  with  adecoftion  of  lintfeed,  marfh- 
mallows,  elder  camomile  flowers,  and  honey  of  rofes, 
or  fuch  like,  be  thrown  up  as  far  as  polTible  w  iih  a 
flrong  fyringe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day  :  ihould 
the  running  not  leffcn  or  be  removed  in  a  fortuioiu  by 
the  ufe  of  this  injediun,  a  rellringenione  may  now  be 
R  2  pre- 
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prepave(1  with  tinfturc  of  rofcs,  lime-water,  &c.  and 
the  i-.oflrilsfiiir.igircii  with  ilic  powders  of  frankiiicciUc, 
niaftich,  amber,  and  cinnabar,  burnt  on  an  iron  heated 
for  tiiar  pnrpufe  ;  the  fume  of  which  may  ealily  be  con- 
veyed throa;^h  a  tube  into  the  noflrils."  Such  is  llie 
mciiiiid  recfi.nmcnded  by  Bartlet,  which  lie  fiiys  h.is 
feeei  fiijnd  /uccefsAiI  when  ufca  in  time.  Bat  a  more 
particular  coarfe  of  preceriiire  will  be  afterwards  dc- 
Tcrihed,  iliat  the  reader  may  have  the  fuUcii;  inioniu- 
tioii  coriccrn:n;>;  thismoft  diflicnlt  d/feale. 

When  the  diforder  is  inveterate,  recoiirfc  mull;  be 
had  to  the  operation  above  defcribed,  according  to 
the  do^lirine   ofM.  la  Foffe. 

The  pretenfioiis  of  that  gentleman,  however,  have 
been  lately  expofed  with  fceming  jiiltice  by  Mr  Tap- 
lin  :  and  the  following;  circnmllances  quoted  from  the 
French  farrier's  work  fcem  fufhcient  of  themfelves  to 
throw  fiifpicion  upon  the  whole.  We  are  told  of  three 
hcrfcs  he  trepanned,  each  in  two  places  :  the  internal 
parts  were  couilantly  fyringed,  and  they  were  perfcol- 
\y  recovered  ;  "  the  wound  and  perforation  filling  up 
m  26  d:!ys,  the  horfes  fuiFcring  no  inconvenience  fioai 
the  operation,  though  alter  this  exp:;rinient  they  were 
rUT  TO  DEATH."  We  area:  lilt  cojifiJciuly  airirtd, 
that  fiich  opeiations  being  performed,  "alter  opening 
the  caviiics,  (hould  it  by  probing  be  difeov-red  that 
the  bones  jre  carious  (or,  in  other  words,  roucn),  the 
bell  wiy  then  will  be  to  difpatch  the  horfc,  to  fave  un- 
necelFary  trouble  and  expcnce.  Wliich  Mr  Taplin 
interprets  in  plain  Englilh  thus:  "  Deprive  ihe  horfe 
of  half  his  head,  in  compliment  to  the  pecuniary  feel- 
ings of  the  farrier  ;  and  if  yoti  find  the  remaining  lialf 
will  not  anfwcr  the  purpofe  of  the  whole,  cut  his 
throat,  or  flioot  him  through  the  Iicad,  to  fave  the 
operator's  credit." 

MrTapli'i  alfo  condemns  the  diflinclion  of  the  dif- 
order into  ditferent  fpecics  ;  and  the  various  fyniptoms 
that  appear,  he  contiders  as  only  marking  different  fla- 
ges  of  the  fame  dif-ai'e.  The  faft  according  to  him 
appears  to  be,  "  that  any  cijrrolive  matter  difcharged 
from  the  noftrils,  and  fuffered  to  continue  for  a  length 
of  time,  fo  as  to  conditnte  ulcerations  and  corrode  the 
bones,  will  incviial)ly  degenerate  into  and  confliiute 
tile  difeafe  generally  undcn'lood  by  the  appellation  of 
glanders  ;  every  iiagnani,  acrimonious,  or  putrid  mat- 
ter, ispoirclTed  of  this  property,  and  more  particularly 
when  lodged  (or  by  linufes  confined)  upon  any  parti- 
cular part.  Diverted  of  profeliional  trick,  chicanery, 
and  deception,  this  is  the  incontrovertible  explanation, 
whether  proceeding  Uom  an  nlceration  of  the  lungs, 
or  theinveterate  glandular  difcharges  from  the  head 
(v.'here  the  cafe  is  of  long  (landing,  and  the  bone  ca- 
rious) they  arc  equally  incurable."  In  this  view,  there- 
fore, prevention,  rather  than  cure,  being  the  rational 
objetft  of  attention,  it  remains  only  to  point  out  fich 
methods  as  feem  likely  to  obviate  the  diforder  upon  the 
fii^hiell  appearance  of  its  approach,  or  upon  the  at- 
tack of  any  other  difeafe  that  may  be  likely  to  termi- 
nate in  it. 

Where  the  lungs,  then,  are  the  feat  of  difeafe,  as  in 
the  firft  attack  of  coughs,  &c.  no  better  treatment 
can  be  purfued  than  that  laid  down  under  the  Sefcions 
of  Ce/Js  and  Coi/ghs.  But  where  a  fwelling  fliows  that 
matter  is  forming  under  the  ears,  jaws,  or  about  the 
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et  every  poflible  method  be  taken   GXmin 


root  of  the  tongii 

to  produce  a  fuppuration  and  difchargc  of  matter  ;  ~ 
for,  in  mofl  cafes,  an  external  evacuation  becomes  the 
crilis,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  cliunce  of  niif. 
chiefs  that  may  be  produced  by  the  morbid  matter  be- 
ing abforbed  into  the  lylicm. 

Should  cough,  diliiculty  of  breathing,  or  a  greater 
degree  of  intlaniniatory  hear,  auend,  draw  bloud  from 
a  remote  vein  in  moderate  quaiuiiy,  to  niitigatc  either 
of  thole  fymptoms  ;  and  when  the  fwellings  about  the 
parts  have  acquired  an  evident  prominence,  lomcut 
them  twice  a-day,  for  two  or  three  A^iis,  with  flannels 
dipped  in  the  following  decodion  : 

Camomile,  wormwood,  marlhmallows,  and  elder 
flowers,  of  each  a  large  nandtul,  boiled  in  thre- 
quarts  of  water  ror  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then. 
Itraincd  oft.  Let  iht  liqiior  be  ufed  hot,  and  ap- 
ply the  herbs  warm  by  way  of  poultice  to  the 
pans. 

In  two  or  three  days  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
whether  a  f  ippuration  is  likdy  to  take  place.  If  fo 
the  tUiiiors  will  iacrcafc  in  fizc,  and  feel  fofi  and  yield- 
ing i  1  the  mid. Ik  when  prclTcd  ;  in  which  cafe  app'y 
the  puuliice,  anil  proceed  as  dirc6lcd  abovt  for  tho 
Straiigki.  If,  on  the  contrary,  ihe  fwtiliiigs  condnue 
hard  and  imnuvcablc,  a  running  coining  on  at  the 
nofc  ;  obervc  whciiier  the  matter  is  of  a  '.\  hile  colour 
and  without  fmell  ;  or  is  of  different  tinges,  and  ilrcak- 
ed  with  blood.  The  former  is  a  favuirable  iign  ;  and 
in  that  cafe  the  treatment  m;iy  be  as  dirccled  under 
the  Stilions  of  Cold  ,ini\  Cough,  lint  if  the  matter 
fliould  prove  of  the  latter  dclcription,  every  precaution 
ought  to  be  inllantly  u(cd,  to  ])ievtnt  in  its  infancy 
wiiat  would  loon  become  acale  of  much  trouble.  In 
the  lirfl  place,  the  cfore,  in  order  to  foften  the  vifcid 
matter  in  the  pallages,  and  relax  the  inflammatory 
flrifture  of  the  glands,  prepare  a  vapour  bath  of  rofe- 
mary,  lavender  flowers,  fonthernwood  and  marjoram 
(each  a  handful),  boiled  in  two  or  three  quarts  of 
water.  Put  this  into  a  pail,  and  let  the  horlt's  head 
be  fixed  over  it  as  near  as  can  be  borne,  and  lb  long 
as  the  fumes  pafling  up  the  noflrils  can  be  fuppofed 
to  take  efFert  as  an  internal  fomentation.  This  ope- 
ration (hould  be  repeated  twice  every  day  :  and  mucli 
of  the  treatment  rrcommcnilcd  under  coughs  and 
flratiglcs  with  glandular  diichargcs  from  the  noltrils, 
will  at  the  fame  time  appear  proper  10  be  oblerved,  as 
being  applicable  to  many  of  the  prefent  fyuiptoms. 
Let  It  be  particularly  remembered,  that  during,  the 
whole  coiirfe  or  management,  the  head  of  the  horfe  is 
to  be  kept  as  warm  as  pollible,  and  in  proportion 
much  more  lb  than  the  body,  citlier  in  a  double  kcr- 
fey  hood,  or  a  lingle  external,  and  a  flannel  one  un- 
derneath ;  as  nothing  can  contriunte  more  to  a  folu- 
tion  of  the  humonrs  and  promotion  of  their  difchargc, 
than  a  critical  relaxation  of  the  pores,  particularly  up- 
on the  very  leat  of  difeafe. 

In  cafe  the  difchargc  fiionld  continue  to  increafe  in 
quintity  and  virulence,  become  ilill  more  difcolour- 
ed,  and  its  fmell  very  ofFenlivc  ;  befides  continuing  the 
fumigation,  let  Iralt  a  ifiillofthc  following  injce'-tion 
(milk  warm)  be  throv/n  up  either  nollril  (or  both  if 
ihe  matter  Ihould  be  fo  difcharged)  uith  a  llrong  for- 
cible fyring'-,  three  or  lour  times  a-day. 

LiNSEEP, 
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6'iar.ders.       Lt  N'iEF.D,  an  oiiuce  ;  caniDmilc  and  elder  fiowei's, 

^; '  each  jialf  ;in  ounce  ;  water,  three  pints.     Boil  (or 

a  !r;w  minutes;  then  fti-.iin  off,  and  add  to  tl'.c 
Ijijuor  foLU'O'.incea  oi m3! /£^y{>t!acux!,  mhdvig  well 
togeiliKf  at  each  lime  of  tiling. 
If  the  niJiter  ihoald  notwi'.hfiaiiiling  grcnv  fo  ii'alij^- 
uaiitas  to  ihrcitcna  co!Tolii>n-,iid  rotteiHitlsofthc  bones ; 
b'-liJcs  a  diiigeni  ufe  of  batii  ftinii^atio:iand  injcelion, 
;jco;i-lctrf  nicixorialtindioii  mull  be  i  in  nitdiaitly  alter- 
ed iipo:i.  "Mr  Tiipliii  dii-eets  lo  <'  Let  two,  or  at  nioft 
three  drajnis  of  the  ftiong  niercurial  ouitinc«t  (pre- 
pared as  direeted  under  Strungles)  be  very  well  rubbed 
iato  the  glandular  tumors,  under  the  throat  or  ears, 
every  night  for  a  fortnij»ht  ;  firfl;  takina;  aw^y  with 
the  fciirnrs  all  fuperfluous  or  long  hairs,  tiiat  the  mer- 
curial panicles  may  be  with  more  certainty  abforbeJ 
by  the  velfcls,  and  taken  iato  the  eireulaiion.  If  the 
owner  of  a  horfc  labouring;  tinder  this  difficulty  willies, 
like  a  drowaiug  nun,  to  avail  himfelf  of  another  twig, 
lie  may  call  iu  the  aid  of  mercurial  phytic,  or  altera- 
tive medicines." 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  fubjeft :    As  long  as  the  at- 
tack contin.ies  in   its  cdily  aud  fiaiple  ftate,   let   unre- 
mitting attention  be  paid  t  >  the  treatment  recommend- 
ed under  the  ditlerent  heads  of  thole  fymptoms  that 
are  then  moft  predominant  :    but  fnould    that  treat- 
ment, after  a  fair  trial,  prove  inliifficicnt  to  reiift  the 
progrcfs  of  the  dii'eale,  the  glands  under  the  jaw-bone 
7,H'!fi,'i       "  coniinuing  during  the  whole  couric  indexible,  the 
Siaiie  Di-    matter  firfl;  tinged   wiih  blood,  then  becoming  deep  in 
reaory,  p,    csloiir  aud  molt  cffenfive  in   fmell,  the  carcafe  ema- 
306.  ciated,  and  the  whole  frame  linking  under  univerfal  de- 

pretfion,  the  firll  lofs  (fays  Mr  Taplin)  will  be  ulti- 
mately belt,  in  a  rtfignation  of  his  hide  to  tlie  collar- 
maker,  and  his  remains  to  the  hounds.  As  to  the 
operaiion  of  trepanning,  fo  plaufibly  held  forth  with 
all  its  fpecicMis  advantages,  1  Ihall  openly  aud  fairly 
enter  my  protell  againlt  it.  For  what  does  the  whole 
'  '^'^  ■^'amount  to  more  than  this  ?  —  If  the  horfc  (hould  abfo- 
lutely  recover,  and  (what  is  ilill  more  unlikely)  become 
adequate  to  the  very  puryofcs  he  was  deflined  to  before 
the  attack  ;  when  the  long  illnefs,  fipport,  aitcnd- 
ancc,  and  farrier's  bill,  are  balanced  againll  his  va- 
lue, he  niulf  be  a  moft  excellent  horfe,  and  very  much 
above  the  line  of  mediocrity,  to  have  the  credit-acrount 
in  his  favour.  In  faiil,  the  moll  probable  conje(;tiire 
is,  his  inevitable  diiroUition  :  but  fliould  he  miracu- 
londy  efcape  from  both  the  diftempcr  and  operator, 
ranking  under  the  denominaiion  of  a  cured  horfc,  he 
may,  perhaps,  be  then  qualified  to  linger  out  a  wretch- 
ed exidcnce  in  fomc  park  or  paflure,  but  never  enabled 
to  encounter  labour  or  fatigue." 

Sect.  XVII.    Of  the  Colic  or  Gripes,  ttnd  Pain  in 
the  Bovjils,  fro'in  fuddcii  Accidents. 

There  feemsto  be  no  diflemper  fo  little  underllood 
by  the  common  farrier  as  the  rolic  or  gripes  in  horfes, 
one  general  remedy  or  method  ferving  them  in  all 
cafes  :  but  as  this  dif<irdcr  may  be  produ-  ed  bv  very 
d  ffr-rent  c  lufes,  the  method  of  cure  nnifl  alfo  vary  ; 
oiherwife  ihe  intended  remedy,  injiidir  ioufly  applied, 
will  not  only  aggravate  the  comp'a  lit,  but  make  it  fa 
tal.  We  fhall  divide  this  diforder  into  three  difi^rent 
fpecies  :  the  flatulent  or  windy,  the  bilious  or  infant- 
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matory,  and  the  dry  gripes  ;  each  of  \\  hicl.  we  fhall  ui-    Colic  or 
flinguilh  by  their  dirieient  fymptoms,  and  then  point  Gripts,&c- 
oui  the  pixper  remedies.  '       ^      " 

1.  1  iic  ilaiulent  or  windy  colic  may  in  general  be 
readily  difl:inguiflied  by  the  rumljling  of  the  confined 
air  through  the  iinrlliues  :  The  htu'fe  is  often  lying 
down,  and  as  fuddcnly  tiling  again  with  a  fpring  ;  he 
llrikcs  his  belly  witii  his  hinder  feet,  (tamps  wiih  his 
lore-tect,^and  refuies  his  n;eat  ;  when  the  gripes  arc 
violent,  he  w  ill  have  eouvuHive  twitches,  his  eyes  be 
turmd  up  and  his  limbs  ItretchctI  out  as  if  ^ying,  his 
cars-and  feet  being  altcrnaicl^  very  hot  r.nd  cold  -,  ho 
falls  into  profufc  fweats,  and  tiien  into  co!d  damps  ; 
drives  often  to  dale,  and  turns  his  head  frequently  to 
his  flanks  ;  he  then  falls  down,  rolls  abo.it,  and  often 
turns  on  his  back  ;  this  lad  fymptom  proceeds  froxn  i 
liopp.igeoi  urine,  tLat  almoft  always  attends  this  fort 
of  colic,  which  may  be  iiicreafed  by  a  load  of  dung 
prclling  on  the  neck  of  the  bhuldc". 

Thefe  are  the  general  fymptoms  of  colic  and  gripes 
from  wind,  drinking  cold  water  when  hoc,  ar.d  when 
the  pe!  fpirable  matter  is  retained,  or  throv.'n  on  the 
bowels  by  catching  cold  ;  in  all  which  cafes  they  arc 
violently  didendecl.  Cribbing  horfes  are  more  parti- 
cularly fubjeit  to  this  complaint,  by  reafon  thtyare 
condantly  fucking  in  great  quantities  of  air. 

The  fird  intention  is  to  empty  the  Ilrait  gut  with  a 
fmall  hand  dipped  in  oil,  which  frequently  makes  way 
for  the  confined  wind  to  difcharge  itfelf ,  and  by  eafing 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  ihe  fupprcffion  of  urine  is  ta- 
ken off,  and  the  horfe  dales  anu  gets  eafe. 

The  following  ball  and  glyller  fcldum  fail  of  giving 
relief  in  thefe  cafes. 

Take  S;rafl)urgh  or  Venice  turpentine,  and  juniper- 
berries  pounded,  of  eacli  halt  an  ounce  ;    lalr-pru- 
nella  or  laltpttre,  an  ounce  ;    oil  of  juniper,  imo 
dram  ;  fall  of  tartar,  two  drams  :   Make  into  a  ball 
with  any  lyrup  ;  it  may  be  given  whole,  and  wafii- 
ed  down  with  a  dtcodionof  juniper  berries,  or  a 
horn  or  two  of  ale. 
If  the  horfe  docs  not  break  wind,   or  dale  pleivti- 
fully,  he  will  fii:d  no  relief:   therefore   in  an  hour  or 
tv.(j  give    him  anoiher  ball,  and  add  to  it  a  dram  of 
fait  ot  amher  ;  which  m.-y  be  repealed  a  third  time,  if 
(ound   necelfary.       During   the  fit  the  horfe  may  be 
walked  and  trotted  licitly  ;   but  fhould  by   no  means 
be  haralfcd  beyond  his  ability,  or  dragged  about  till  he 
is  jaded. 

The  following  glyfler  may  be  given  between  the 
balls,  or  alone,  and  repiated  occalioua'ly. 

Take   camomile   flowers  iwo  handfuls  ;   anife,  co- 
riander, and  fennel  feeds,  of  each  an  ounce  ;    long 
p  pper  half  an  ounce  ;   boil  in  three  quarts  of  wa- 
ter to  two  ;    and  add   Daffy's  elixir,  or  gin,  half 
a  pint  ;  oil  o:  amber  half  an  ounce,  and  oil  of  ca- 
momile tight  ounces. 
The  figns  of  a  horfe's  recovery,  are  his  lying  quiet, 
without  darting  or  tumbling,    and   his  gathering   up 
liis  legs,    and  ceafing  to  lafli  out ;   audit  he  continvies 
an  hour  in   this  quiet  podute,  you  may  conclude  all 
danger  over. 

2.  The  next  fpecies  of  colic  is  the  bilious  or  in- 
flammatory. This,  befides  mod  of  tlie  preceding 
fymptoms,  is  attended  with  a  fever,  great  heat,  pant- 
ing, and  drynefs  of  the  moutli  :  the  horfs  alfogcne- 

°rally 
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rally  throws  out  a  little  loofe  dung,  with  a  hot  fcald- 
ing  v.'i,^i-  :  which,  when  it  appears  blackilh,  or  of  a 
reddilh  colour,   sn.l  icud  i'mcl),  deii.-iib  an  approach- 


ing mortihcation. 

in  this  cafe  the  horfi  niould  iinmeriiately  be  bled  to 
the  qi.iainity  of  three  quarts;  and  ii  Ujoiild  be  repeat- 
ed, it  the  iyiiiptoins  do  not  abate  in  a  few  hours,  'i'he 
craollieiit  glylter,  with  two  ounces  of  nitre  difi'olved  in 
it,  fliould  be  thrown  up  twice  a-day,  to  cool  the  in- 
flamed bowels  ;  plenty  of  gurii  arabic  water  Ihuuld  be 
lal^en  ;  and  a  pint  of  the  following  drink  given  every 
twoor  tiiree  houis  till  feveral  jocfc  Itools  are  procured, 
and  then  it  flimild  be  given  only  night  and  morning  till 
the  diforder  is  removed. 

Take   fenna  three  ounces,    fait  of  tartar   half  an 
ounce;    infufc  in    a    quart  of   boiling   water  an 
hour  or  two  ;  tken  drain  off,  and  add  two  oun- 
ces of  lenitive  elcftuary,  and  four  of  Glauber's 
falts. 
If  tliis  diforder  is  not  removed  by  tliefe  means,  but 
the  inflammation  and  fever  incrcafe,  attended   with  a 
dilchargc  of  the  fleili-coloured  water  above  defcribed, 
the  event  will  molt  probably  !;c  fatal;   and   the  chief 
thing  to  be  depended  on  now,  mull  be  a  flrong  decoc- 
tion of  Jufuit's  bark,  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint 
every  three  hours,  with  a  gill  of  red  port-wine. 

A  quart  of  the  fame  may  be  iifed  for  a  glyfter,  with 
two  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine,  dilTolved  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  an  ounce  of  diafcorditim,  and  a  pint 
of  red  wine,  and  given  twice  a-day  :  if  the  horfe  reco- 
vers, give  two  or  three  mild  rhubarb  purges. 

3_.  The  dry  gripes,  or  colic  which  arifes  often  from 
eofiivcnefs,  is  dilcovered  by  the  horfe's  frequent  and 
fruitlefs  motion  to  dung,  the  blacknefs  and  hardncfs 
of  the  dung,  the  frequent  and  quick  inotion  of  his 
tail,  the  high  colour  of  his  urine,  and  his  great  refl- 
leilnefs  and  unealinefs. 

In  this  cafe  the  flrait  gut  fliould  be  examined  and 
emptied  with  a  fmall  hand  oiled  properly  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  the  emollient  oily  glyfler  (p.  i  r6.  col.  2.  par.  3.) 
Ihould  be  thrown  up  twice  a-day  ;  and  the  above  pur- 
ging drink  given,  till  the  bowels  are  unloaded,  and 
the  fymptoms  removed. 

The  diet  for  a  horfe  in  the  gripes  (liould  befcalded 
brati,  warm  water-gniel,  or  white  water,  made  by  di.""- 
I'olving  four  ounces  of  gum-arabic  in  a  quart  of  water, 
and  mixing  it  with  his  other  water. 

4.  From  this  hillory  and  divillon  of  gripes  and  co- 
lics, with  their  different  treatment,  it  appears  how  ab- 
fohnely  neceflary  it  is  they  fliould  be  well  underflood, 
ill  order  to  be  managed  fkilfully  :  it  is  plain,  too,  that 
violent  hot  medicines  fhould  in  every  fpecies  of  this 
diforder  be  guarded  againfl,  and  given  with  great 
caution  and  difcretion,  even  in  the  firft  kind  of  flatu- 
lent colic,  where  indeed  they  can  only  be  wanted  ;  yet 
too  often,  when  prepared  by  the  farriers  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  geneva,  pepper,  and  brine,  &c.  they  even 
increafe  that  diforder,  by  ftimulating  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  too  forcibly  heating  the  biood,  and  inflaming 
the  bowels,  till  a  mortification  is  brought  on  them. 
Thefe  are,  in  general,  the  conflant  appearances  of  hor- 
fes  that  die  of  this  diforder  ;  whofe  bowels  being  exa- 
mined for  that  purpofe,  have  been  found  inflamed,  full 
of  red  and  livid  fpots,  fometimcs  ^uitc  black,  crifped 
with  exweine  heat,  and  rotten. 


Sect.  XVIII.  Of  the  Lax  and  Scouring,  ■with  other  DiJ. 
orders  cj  the  Stomach  and  Bowels 

It  is  fometiines  a  nice  matter  to  form  a  proper  judg- 
ment when  to  controul  or  encourage  a  loofenefs  ;  but 
thcfc  gtncial  rules  may  be  a  diretlion  :  If  a  healthy 
full  horfe,  on  taking  cold,  or  upon  hard  riding,  over- 
feeding, eating  unwholefome  food,  or  with  a  llii'ht 
fever,  Ihould  have  a  moderate  purging,  by  no  means 
think  of  flopping  ii  ;  but  rather  encoi:rage  it  wiihaii 
open  diet,  and  pleiiiy  of  warm  gruel  :  but  if  it  conti- 
nues long,  witli  gripings,  the  mucus  of  the  bowels  co- 
ming  away,  and  the  horfe  lofing  his  appetite  and  flefli, 
recourfc  n.ufl;  be  had  to  proper  medicines.  If  he  voids 
great  quantities  of  llinic  and  grtafy  matter,  give  him 
the  followii;g  drench,  and  repeat  it  every  other  day  for 
three  times. 

Take  lenitive  electuary  and  cream  of  tartar  of  each 

lour  ounces,    yellow  rolin  finely  powdered  one 

ounce,  and  four  ounces  of  f\^■eet  oil ;   mix  with  a 

pint  of  water-grr.el. 

The  following  alterative  ball  alone  has  been  found 

fuccefsful  for  this  purpofe  when  given   twice  a-week, 

with  fcalded  bran  and  warm  gruel. 

Take  focotorine  aloes  lialf  an  ounce,  diapente  one 
ounce  ;   make  into  a  ball  \\ith  the  juice  of  Spa- 
nifli  liquorice  difl'olved  in  water,  and  a  fpoonful 
of  oil  of  amber.      To    this  may  be  added    two 
drams  of  myrrh,    and  a  dram   of  faffron,    and 
(where  it  can  be  afforded)  half  an  ounce  of  rhu- 
barb. 
When  the  purging  is  attended  with  a  fever,  rhu- 
barb Ihould  fird   be  given  10  tiie  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce,  with  an  ounce  and  half  of  lenitive  cleftuary  ;  at 
night,  after  the  working,  give  half  an  ounce  or  more 
of  diafcordiuni  in  a  pint  of  red  wine  muikd  with  cin- 
namon ;  and  repeat  it  everyday,  and  the  rhubarb-ball 
once  in  two  or  three. 

But  if  the  diftemper  increafes,  the  horfe's  flanks 
and  belly  look  full  and  diltended,  and  he  appears  gri- 
ped and  in  pain,  let  this  glyfter  be  given,  and  ihc 
quantity  of  diafcordium  increafed  an  ounce  in  his 
night-drink. 

Take  camomile  flowers  one  handful,  red  rofeshalf 
a  handful,  pomegranate  and  balauftines  of   each 
an  ounce  ;  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  one  ; 
llrain  off,  and  dilfolve  it  in  two  or  three  ounces 
of  diafcordium  and  one  of   miihridate;   to  which 
may  be  added  a  pint  of  port  wine.  Repeat  it  once 
a-day. 
If  the  flux  continues  violent,  give  an  ounce  of  rock- 
alum,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  bole,  twice  a-day  ; 
or,   dilTolve  double  this  quantity  with  two  ounces  of 
diafcordium,  and   the  cordial   ball,   in   two  quarts  of 
harilliorH  drink  ;    to  which  may   be  added  a  pint  of 
port ;  and  give  the  horfe,  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
a  pint  of  this  drink.     For  this  purpofe  alfo  a  flrong 
decodtion  of  oak-bark   may  be  given,  with   either  of 
the  above  remedies,  and  to  the   fame  quantity  ;  even 
by  itfelf,  it  will  be  found  on  trial  no  inconfiderable  re- 
medy. 

Wheii  the  difcharge  is  attended  with  an  acrid  mu- 
cus or  (lime,  the  griping  and  pains  are  very  fevere,  the 
common  lining  of  the  bowels  being  warned  away  ;  in 

this 
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Scouring, 
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Lax  and   this  cafe  tlie  following  glyftcr  fhoiild  frequently  be  in- 
Scouring,  jeded  warm. 

&c-  Take  of  tripe-liquor  or  thin  flarch  two  quarts,  oil 

^—^^—^  of  olives  halt  a.  pint,  the  yolk  of  lix  eggs  well 

broke,  and  two  or  three  oujicesof  coarle  lugar. 
Some  horfcs,  having  naturally  weak  ftomachs  and 
bowels,  throw  out  their  aliment  undigellcd  ;  their 
dung  is  habitually  foft  and  of  a  pale  colour  j  they 
feed  poorly,  and  get  no  tleih  :  to  remedy  this  com- 
plaint, give  the  following  purge  two  or  three  times  ; 
and  then  the  infulion  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint  every 
morning. 

Take  focotorine  aloes  fix  drams,  rhubarb  powdered 
three  drams,    myrrh  and  fafTion  each  a  dram  ; 
nijke  into  a  ball  with  lyrup  of  ginger. 
Jujiijioij. — TAKEzedoary,   gentian,  vvinter's-bark, 
and  orange-pcd,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  pomegra- 
nate-bark and  balauflines  of  each  an  ounce  ;   ca- 
inomile-flowers   and  centaury,  each  a   handiul  ; 
cinnamon  and  cloves,  each  an  ouuce  ;  infufe  in  a 
gallon  of  port  or  Itrong  beer. 
The  bloody-flux  is  a  diflemptr  horfes  are  not  very 
fubjecl  to  ;  however,  as  it  lomeiimes  does  occur,  when- 
ever blood  is  difcharged,    attended  with  gripings  and 
great  pain  in  the  bowels,  if  the  flux  is  not  Ipeedily  re- 
trained the  horfe  probably  may   be  foon   loll  :   we  re- 
commend thertforethe  following glyfler  and  drink  for 
that  purpofe. 

Take  oak-bark   four   ounces,   tormentil-root   two 
ounces,  burnt   hartfliorn  three    ounces  ;  boil    in 
three  quarts  of  forge- water  to  two;  flrain  oft,  and 
add  two  ounces  of  diafco;diuin,  fbur   ounces  of 
flarch,  antl  lialf  a  dram  of  opium. 
A  glyfler  may  alfo  be  prepared  with  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fat  broih,  flarch,  and  opinin,  in  order  to  plafler 
over  the  coats  of  the  bowels,  and  abate  their   violent 
irritations.     Alfo, 

Take  foft  cnalk  two  ounces,  mithridate  or  diafcor- 
dium  one  ounce,  powder  of  Indian-root  h^lf  a 
dram,  liquid  laudinum  50  or  60  drops  ;  diflblve 
in  a  pnit  of  harllhorn  drink,  and  add  to  it  four 
ounces  of  cinnamon-vvaier  and  red  wine  ;  give  it 
twice  a-day. 
Gnm-arabic  dilTolved  in  hartfhorn  drink,  or  in  com- 
mon water,  fliould  be  the  horfc's  nfual  drink. 

When  horfes  are  apt  to  be  coflivc,  from  whatever 
caule  it  ariles,  gentle  openers  (liould  be  given  ;  fuch 
as  cream  of  tartar,  Glauber's  lalis,  and  lenitive  elec- 
tuary ;  four  ounces  of  any  two  of  thefe  dilTolved  in 
warm  ale,  whey,  or  water,  given  every  other  morning 
for  two  or  three  times,  will  anfwcr  this  purpofe  ;  elpe- 
cially  if  affifled  by  an  oily  emollient  glyfler,  prepared 
with  a  handful  of  fait.  Scalded  bran  or  barley,  with 
an  ounce  of  fenugreek  and  linfced,  occafionally  given, 
will  prevent  this  complaint  :  but  where  it  is  conflitu- 
tional,  and  proceeds  from  the  power  and  force  of  di- 
gertion  in  the  flomach  and  guts,  as  fometimes  happens, 
and  the  horfe  is  in  perfeft  health,  no  inconvenience 
will  arife  from  it ;  and  it  is  obferved  that  fuch  horfes 
are  able  to  indurc  great  fatigue  and  labour. 

Sect.  XIX.     Of  Wormi  and  Botts. 

Authors  have  defcribed  three  different  forts  0/ 
worms  that  afTeft  horfes,  viz.  Botts,  which  young  hor- 
fes are  often  troubled  with  in  the  fpring  ;  the  Rctundi, 
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or  ihofe  refembling  earth-worms ;  and  the  j^fcarida,  or     Worms 
thofc  about  the  fize  of  the  largefl  I'cwing  needle,  uithiind  B':i"s. 
flat  heads.  ^       ' 

The  botts  whicli  breed  in  the  floniachs  of  horfes, 
and  are  fometimes  the  caufe  of  convuHions,  appear  la 
be  very  large  maggots,  compofcd  of  circular  ringi, 
with  little  Iharp  prickly  feet  alung  the  fides  of  their 
bellies  (like  tiic  feet  of  hog-lice),  whicii  by  their 
flurpnels  (like  the  points  of  the  finefl  needles)  feeui  to 
be  of  ufe  to  fallen  thtm  to  the  pan  where  they  breed 
and  draw  their  nouriilnnent,  and  to  prevent  their  he- 
ing  loofened  from  fuch  adhcfion  before  they  come  to 
maturity.  The  eggs  from  whence  thofe  botis  are  pro- 
duced, are  difperlcd  into  cluflers  all  round  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  flomach,  and  are  laid  undtrr  the  inner  coat 
or  thin  membrane  ot  the  flomach  ;  fo  that  when  the 
animals  come  to  form  and  life,  they  burft  through  this 
inner  coat  wiih  their  breech  and  tail  fliaighi  outwards, 
and  their  trunks  fo  fixed  into  the  mulcular  or  fielhy 
coat  of  the  flomach,  that  it  fometimes  requires  a  good 
pull  to  difengage  them  :  from  the  blood  of  this  lail 
coat  they  draw  tlieir  nourilhment,  which  they  fuck 
like  fo  many  leeches,  every  one  ulcerating  and  purf- 
ing  up  the  part  where  it  fixes  like  a  honey-comb  ;  and' 
they  often  make  fuch  quick  havock  as  to  dellroy  the 
horfe. 

The  fymptoms  of  worms  are  various.  The  botts 
that  many  horles  are  troubled  with  in  the  beginning  of 
fummer,  are  always  feen  flicking  on  the  flrait  gur, 
and  are  often  thrufl  out  with  the  dung,  with  a  yel- 
lowifli  coloured  matter  like  melted  fulphur  :  they  are 
no  ways  dangerous  there  ;  but  are  apt  to  make  a  horfe 
refllels  and  nncafy,  and  rub  his  breech  againfl  the 
ports.  The  feafon  of  their  coming  is  ufnally  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June  ;  after  which  they  are  fel- 
dom  to  be  feen,  and  rarely  continue  in  any  one  horfe 
above  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Thofc  that  lake 
their  lodgment  in  the  flomach,  are  extremely  danger- 
ous by  caufing  convulfions  ;  and  are  feldom  difcover- 
ed  by  any  previous  figns  before  they  come  to  life, 
when  they  throw  a  liorfe  into  violent  agonies.  The 
other  kinds  arc  more  troublefome  than  dangerous;  but 
are  known  by  the  following  figns  :  the  horfe  looks 
jean  and  jaded,  his  hair  flares  as  if  he  was  furfeited,and 
nothing  he  eats  makes  him  thrive;  he  often  ftrikcshis 
hind-feet  againfl  his  belly  ;  is  fometimes  griped,  but: 
without  the  violent  fymptoms  that  attend  a  cholic  and 
firangury  ;  for  he  never  rolls  and  tumbles,  but  only 
fhows  uneafnufs,  and  i;cnerally  lays  hinifelf  down  quiet- 
ly on  his  belly  for  a  little  while,  and  then  grts  up  and 
falls  a  ftrediiig  ;  but  the  fureft  fign  is  when  he  voids 
them  with  his  dung. 

For  the  cure  of  botts  in  the  flomach,  calomel  fliould 
firft  be  given  in  large  quantities,  anil  repeated  at  pro-> 
per  intervals  ;  jilthiop's  mineral,  or  foine  of  thennder- 
mentioned  forms,  many  be  given  afterwards. 

But  botts  in  the  flrait  gut  may  be  cured  by  giving  the 
horfe  a  fpoonful  of  favin,  cut  very  fmall,  once  or  twice 
a-day  in  his  oats  or  bran,  moiflencd  ;  and  three  or  four- 
cloves  of  garlic  may  be  added  to  advantage.  Give  alfa 
an  aloctic  purge  between  whiles  ;  the  following  flands 
recommended. 

Take  fine  focotorine  aloes,  ten  drinis  ;  frelh  jalap^ 
one  dram  ;  ariflolochia,  or  birthwort,  and  myrrli 
jx)wdcred,-Oi  each  two  drams ;  oil  of  favin  .^,nd 
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amber,  of  each  one  dram  ;  fynip  of  b:icktlioni 
cuou;;h  to  form  into  a  bill. 
B  It  as  the  fource  of  worms  in  general  proceeds  from 
a  vitiated  appctiie  and  a  weak  dif^eluon,  recoiiffc  mtift 
firll  be  had  to  mercurials,  af.d  afterwards  to  fucli  tilings 
as  arc  proper  to  llrengihcii  the  llomach,  promote  di- 
geftio:i,  and  by  dcflroying  the  fiippofed  ova,  prevent 
the  regeneration  of  thel'e  aaijiials.  Thus,  two  drams 
of  calomel  may  be  given  with  half  an  ounce  of  dia- 
pente,  and  mixed  up  with  conferve  of  wormwood,  over- 
night ;  and  the  next  morning  the  above  purge  :  ihele 
may  be  repeated  fix  or  tight  days.  Or  the  following 
mercurial  purge  may  be  given,  which  will  be  Icls 
troublefomc,  and  no  iefs  eiEcacious. 

Take  crude  quickfilver  two  drams,  Venice  turpen- 
tine half  an  ounce  ;  rub   the  quickfilver  till   no 
gliftcning  appears  ;  then  add  an  ounce  of  aloes,  a 
dram  of  grarcd  ginger,   ;o  drops  of  oil  of  lavin, 
and  a  fulHcient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn  to 
make  a  ball. 
One  of  thefe  balls  may  be  given  every  fix  days,  with 
the   ufual   precautions  in   regard  to  mercurial  phyfic  ; 
and  the  following  powder  intermediately. 

Take  powdered   lin  and  j-Ethiop's  mineral  of  each 
half  an  ounce  :  give  every  night  in  a  maQi,  or  a- 
inong  his  corn. 
The  various  preparations  of  antimony  and  mercury 
mufi;  be  given  fevtral  weeks  together,  in  order  to  get 
entire  riddance  of  tbtfe  vermin.    The  iEihiop's  mine- 
ral may  b^-  given  to  the  quantity  cf  half  an  ounce  a-day  ; 
the  mercurius   alkalifatus  to  two  drams  a-day,    incor- 
porated with  a  bit  of  cordial  ball.     Tlie  cinnabar  pow- 
ders, as  dirc^leJ  in  the  farcy,  are  no  Iefs  etfcflual :  and 
when  worms  are  bred  from  high  feeding,  or  unvvhole- 
fome  food  ;  rue,  garlic,   tanly,  favin,   box,  and  many 
other  fimples,  may  be  given  fuccelVfully  ;   being  for 
that   purpofe   mixed  with  their  food  ;  as  alfo   cat  to- 
bacco, from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  a-day. 

Sect.  XX.     Of  thcTellcjis,  or  "Jauiidkc. 

KoRSES  are  frequently  fubjeO:  to  this  dillemper ; 
which  is  known  by  a  dulky  yellownefs  of  the  eyes  ;  the 
infidc  of  [he  mouili  and  lips,  the  tongue,  and  bars 
of  ihc  roof  of  the  mouth,  looking  alfo  yellow.  The 
horfe  is  dull,  and  rcfufes  all  tsanner  of  food  ;  the  fever 
is  flow,  ye:  both  that  and  the  yellownefs  increafe  to- 
gether. The  dung  is  oficn  hard  and  dry,  of  a  pale  yel- 
low, or  light  pak  green.  His  urine  is  commonly  of  a 
dark  dirty  brown  colour ;  and  when  it  has  fetlitd  fonie 
time  on  the  pavement,  it  looks  red  like  blood.  ITe 
ilales  with  fome  pain  and  difficulty  ;  and  if  the  dif- 
tempcr  is  not  checked  foon,  grows  delirious  and  fran- 
tic. The  off-fidc  of  the  belly  is  fometimes  hard  and 
diflended  ;  and  in  old  horles,  when  the  liver  has  been 
long  difeafcd,  the  cure  is  no:  pradicable,  and  enu's  ta- 
tally  v;ith  a  wafting  diarrhoea  :  but  when  the  diftem- 
pcr  is  recent,  and  in  young  horfe?,  there  is  no  fear  of 
a  recovery,  if  the  following  dircftions  are  obfcrvcd. 

Firll  of  all  bleed  plentifully  ;  iind  give  the  laxative 
glyfter  (p.  120.  col.  2.  laft  par.)  as  horlts  are  apt  to 
be  very  coltive  in  this  dilleniper  ;  and  the  next  day 
give  hiiu  this  purge  : 

Take  of  Indian  rhubarb  powdered  one  onnce  and  a 
half,  faftron  two  drams,  focotori;;e  aloes  fixdrairs/ 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  a  fufficieiit  quantity. 
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If  the  rhubarb  fhould  be  foL:nd  too  expenf.vc,  omit  Plfurders 
it,  and  add  the  lame  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  of  the  Kid- 
half  an  ounce  of  callilc  foap,  with  four  drams  more  "tys,  &c. 
of  aloes.     This  may  be  rcpcued  iv.'o  or  three  times,  ^ 

giving  intermediately  the  follov.'ing  balls  and  drink. 
Take  of  iStliiop's  mineral  h.iltun  ounce,  millepedes 
the  fame  quantity,    callilc  ibap  one  ounce  ;   make 
inio  a  ball,  and  give  one  everyday,   and  vvalh  it 
down  with  a  pint  of  the  fo'lov.ing  decoftion. 
Take  madder  root  and  turmtrick  of  each  four  oun- 
ces, burdock-root    iliced    halt'   a  pound.   Monk's 
rhubarb  four  ounces,  liquorice  diced  two  ounces  ; 
boil  in  a  gallon  of  forge- water  to  three  quarts  ; 
il rain  off',  and  fwecten  with  honey. 
Balls  of  caflile  foap  and  turme'  ick  may  be  given  al- 
fo for  this  purpofe   to  the    quantity   of  ihrec  or  four 
ounces  a-day,  and  will  in  motl  recent  cafes  fticcccd. 

liy  ihefc  means  the  diilemper  generally  abates  ia 
a  week,  which  may  be  difcovercd  by  an  alteration  in 
the  horfe's  eyes  and  mouth  ;  but  the  medicines  muft 
be  continued  till  the  yellownefs  is  entirely  removed. 

Should  the  didcniper  prove   obilinate,  and  not  fub- 
mit  to  this   treatment,  you   mull  try  more   potent  re- 
medies, viz.  mercurial  pliylic,  repeated  two  or  three 
times  at  proper  intervals  ;  and  then  the  following  balls. 
Take  fait  of  tartar  two  ounces,  cinnabar  of  anti- 
mony   four  ounces,  live  millepedes  and  filings  of 
flcel  of  each  three  ounces,  fatfron  half  an  ounce, 
Caftile  or  'Venice  foap  half  a  pound  ;   make  into 
balls,  the  fize  of  a  pidlci's  egg,  with  honey  ;  and 
give  one  night  and  morning,  with  a  pint  of  the 
above  drink. 
It  will  be  proper,  on  his   recovery,  to  give   two  or 
three  mild  purges  ;  and,  if  a  fat  full  horfe,  to  put  in  a 
rowel. 

Sect.  XXI.     Of  th.-  Difordjrs   of  the  Kidneys  and 
Blad.Ur. 

The  fignscf  the  kidneys  being  hurt  or  afTefled  are, 
a  weaknefs  of  the  back  and  loins,  difficulty  of  flaling, 
faininefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  dcadnels  in  the  eyes; 
the  urine  is  thick,  foul,  and  fometimes  bloody,  cfpe- 
cially  after  a  violent  flrain.  A  horfe  difcafed  in  his 
kidneys  can  feldom  back,  that  is,  move  flraight  back- 
wards, without  pain,  which  is  vifible  as  often  as  he  is 
put  to  the  trial  ;  the  fame  thing  is  obfervable  indeed 
in  horfcs  vvhofe  backs  have  been  wrung  and  wrenched  ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  in  tlie  latter  there  is  fel- 
dom any  dcfett  or  alteration  in  the  urine,  except  that 
it  is  higher  coloured. 

The  conftquences  of  a  difordercd  flate  of  the  uri- 
nary organs  are  principally  two  ;  flranguary  and  dia- 
betes. 

I.  Strangury,  or  an  obf!ru<Elion  of  urine,  may  arife 
from  different  caufes,  'When  it  is  not  owing  to  wind, 
or  hardened  dung  prtffing  upon  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der (as  was  obierved  in  ihe  Icflion  on  Chcjics),  it  may 
proceed  from  inflammation  in  the  bladder  or  Kidneys, 
ulcerations  there,  or  fpai'ins  upon  any  particular  part. 
When  owing  to  inflammation  or  fpafm,  the  general 
indications  of  cure  are,  to  1.  Ifcn  the  ftridtnrc  upon  the 
parts  ;  to  reduce  the  inflammation  ;  and  to  promote 
the  evacuation  of  urine  :  the  firfl  of  which  intentions 
may  be  anfvvercd  by  a  moderate  lofs  of  'blood  ;  the  fe- 

cond. 
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Dilorders   conJ,  by  the  ufe  of  internal  e:T!ollients  ;  and  the  tliird, 
of  the  Kid-  by  gentle  flimulants  a;id  mild  diuretics. 
iieys,&c.   ^      J.J  i^rangiiiy    from    intiiinmation  or  fpafm  in  the 
parts,  the  horfe  makes  frequent  motions  to  ilale,  Hands 
wide    and  flraddling,  appears   full   in  the  flank,   and 
foinewhat  dejected.     The  lirll  nieafurT,  as  already  ob- 
ferve<),  is  bleeding  ;  and  that  more  or  Icfs  plentifully 
according    to    the    urgency  of  the  fyniptonis.     In  a 
convenient  time  after  this  operation,  MrTaplin  re- 
commends to  throw  lip   the  foliov.'i.ig  traollicnt  gly- 
rter  : 
Stable  D!-        "  Takf.  of  thin  griitl  three  pints,  nitre  two  ounces, 
rittary,  gum  arabic  o!ie  oiincc   and  an  half,  olive  oil  four 

p- 363.  ounces;   let  it  be  iiijeiScil  moderately  warm,  and 

retained  in  the  body  as  long  as  podible. 
"  So  foon  after  this  glylleras  the  horfe  is  inclined 
by  appetite  to  receive  it,  give  a  mafii  of  two  parts 
malt  and  one  braii^  they  having  been  fcaldcd  togctlter 
and  flirrcd  til!  of  a  moderate  v/armth  ;  after  this,  if 
tlic  fubjeit  has  not  Haled  in  confcquei!cc  of  bleeding, 
glyfter,  and  malli,  have  the  following  balls  cxpediti- 
oai'Iy  prepared  to  forward  the  evacuation  : 

"  T.IKE    caliiic   foap   ten  drams,  fal  prunella  one 
ounce,  camphire  two  drains,  annifced  powder  fix 
drams,  oil  of  juniper  one  dram  and  an  half,  fyrup 
of  raarflimallows    fuJhcient    to   make  the  niafn  ; 
which  divide  into  two  equal  pjrts,  giving  one  in 
fix  iiours  aficr  tlie  other,  if  the  former  is  not  fuc- 
cefsful. 
"  Thefe  are  very  fafe,  mild,  and  efFicacioiis,  in  ge- 
neral producing  the  dcfired   effei;:^  without  any  uncafy 
fenfations.     Where  adrnik  is  jireftrred,  as  coming  in- 
to a  more  applicable  mode  of  adniiniflratio:!,   the  fol- 
lowing will  prove  equally  ferviccabie  : 

"  Take  juniper  berries  (bruifed)  two  ounces  ;  boil 
in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  for  fome  time,  then 
flraiu   (to  produce  by  fqucczing  the  berries  three 
quarters  of  a  pint)  ;   to  this  add  nitre  and  gum 
Arabic  (in  powder)  each  an  ounce. 
*'  This   drink,   or  the  above  ball,  to  be  repeated  at 
diftiuiSc  periods  of  four  hours  each   (if  a  repeiiiion  of 
the  firll  at  the  end  of  fix  hours  does   not  eficcl  the  de- 
fired  purpofe),  till  relief  is  obtained  by  plentiful  evacu- 
a:ion." 

Asa  fugpreflion  of  urine  arifcs  fometimes  from  an 
inflamrnation  of  the  parts  ;  fo  at  others  from  a  para- 
lytic arte£lion,  particularly  of  the  kidneys,  difabling 
them  in  their  olEce  of  feparating  the  urine  from  the 
blood  :  in  this  latter  cafe,  a  general  fuppreffion  taking 
place,  the  bladder  is  ufual'y  empty,  fo  that  a  horfe  will 
m^ike  no  motion  to  ftale  ;  anu  if  he  furvivcs  a  few  days 
in  this  condition,  his  body  will  fwell  to  a  great  degree, 
break  out  in  blotches  all  over,  n\i  death  will  foon  clofe 
the  fccne. 

Strangury  fometimes  alfo  arifes  from  an  ulceration 
of  the  parts  ;  which  is  a  cafe  almoft  as  dcfperate  as  the 
preceding.  The  fymptoms  are  :  A  vifible  difquie- 
tude  ;  the  evacuation  not  totally  fupprelfed,  being 
only  at  times  obfiruc^ted  ;  the  urine  frequently  alter- 
ing its  appearance,  being  fometimes  thick,  depofiting 
a  turbid  fcdiment  as  if  impregnated  with  membra- 
nous matter  ;  and  at  other  times  tinged  with  blood,  the 
evident  efFeft  of  a  corroded  lolution  of  the  difeafed 
part.  In  this  inllancc  the  following  balls  or  drink 
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arc  recommended  by  Mr  Taplin  as  the  only  probable    Molten- 
means  of  relief.  greafc. 
"  Take  of  myrrh  one  ounce,  Caflile  foap  and  Loca-  ^T'^^~77' 
telli's  balfam  each  three  ounces,  nitre  and  ani-     '  '^^ 
feed   (in  powder)    each  two    ounces,    balfam   of 
Peru  fix  drams.     Mix    together  with   fyrup  of 
marflimallows,  and  divide  iuio  lix  balls,  giving 
one  every  morning. 
"■In  cafe  fpafm  of  the  parts  be  alfo  fufpected,  the 
following    ball   may  be  given,  a;id  repeated  at  (uch 
times  as  the  circumllanccs  of   the   cafe  may  render 
proper. 

"  Take  of  Caftile  foap  half  an  ounce  ;  nitre,  rofin,  lud.  p,369. 
and  compound  powder  of  gum   iragacanth,  each 
t.\o  drams;  opium  (in  powder)   ten  grains;  oil 

of  juniper  30  drops Mix. 

"  The  following  drink  may  be  fubdituted  with  e- 
qual  cftcct  if  a  liquid  form  is  preferred  : 

"Take  thin  gruel  three  quarters  of  a  pint,  gum  A- 
rabic  and  nitre  (in  piwder)  each  one  ounce,  li» 
quid  laudanum  three  drams. —  Mix. 
"  This   (as  the  ball  above)   may  be  occafionally  re- 
peated." 

2.  Horfes  fubjefi  to  a  (/.-^^i"?.'/,  or  profufe  ftaliug,  if 
old,  or  of  a  weak  conftitution,  are  fcldom  cured  ;  they 
foon  Icfe  their  fiefh  and  appetite,  grow  feeble,  their 
coat  ilariug,  and  tluy  die  rotten.  Of  a  young  horfe 
there  are  more  hopes  :  but  he  muft  not  L-e  indulged 
with  too  much  water  or  cioifl  food.  Give  him  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Take  jcfuits  bark  fourounces,  biflort  and  tormen- 

til-roDt  of  each  two  ounces  ;  boil  in  two  gallons 

of  lime-water  to  the  confiiniption  of  half,  and 

give  a  pint  three  times  a-day. 

As  this  diforder  generally  proceeds  from  too  violent 

cxercife,over-lf  raining,  &c.  repeated  bleedings  in  fniall 

quantities  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  till  the  mouths  of 

the  veflels  clofe  up. 

Sect.  XXII.     Of  Molten-greafe. 

By  molten-greafe  is  meant  a  fat  or  oily  difehargc 
with  the  dung  ;  and  it  arifcs  from  a  colliquationor  melt- 
ing down  of  the  fat  of  a  horfe's  body  by  violent  exer- 
cife  in  very  hot  weather.  It  is  always  attended  with 
a  fever,  heat,  refllelFnefs  (lartingand  tremblings,  great 
inward  licknefs,  fliortnefs  of  breath,  and  fometimeswith 
the  fymptoms  of  a  pleurify.  His  dung  will  be  ex- 
tremely grcafy,  and  lie  will  fall  into  a  fcouring  ;  his 
blood  will  have  a  thick  fkin  or  fat  over  it  when  cold, 
of  a  white  or  yellow  hue,  but  chiefly  the  latter;  the 
congealed  part  or  fediment  is  commonly  a  mixture  of 
fize  and  grcafe,  which  makes  it  fo  extremely  flippery, 
that  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  fingers,  and  the  fmall 
portion  of  ferum  feels  alfo  flippery  and  clammy.  The 
liorfe  foon  lofes  his  llelh  and  fat,  which  probably  is  dif- 
folved  and  abforbed  into  the  blood  ;  and  thofe  that 
fiirvive  this  fhock  commonly  grow  hide-bound  for  a 
time,  their  legs  fwclling  boih  before  and  behind,  and 
continue  in  this  ftate  till  the  blood  and  juices  are  rec- 
tified ;  and  if  this  is  not  done  effcftually,  the  farcy  or 
fome  cbflinate  furfeit  generally  follows,  very  difficult 
to  remove. 

In  the  firfl  place  bleed  plentifully,  antl  repeat  it  for 
S  two 
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tlide-      two  or  three  days  fuccefTively  in  fmallcr  quantities; 

Iwuud,?ur-  iwo  or  three  rowels  lliouKi  alio  be  immediately  put  in, 

fcits,  &c.     jj.,jj  [i,g  cooliny;  cuiollient  glylters  (p.  121.  col.  i.  par. 

"       '  I,  2.)  diily  thrown   up   to  abaic  the  fever,  and  drain 

otf  the  greaTy   matter  Irom  liic   imellincs.     By  the 


ceflary,  the  cafe  being  no  more  than  a  temporary  incon-     Hide- 
venience,  rather  than  a  difeaCe.     Therefore,  by  way  of  liouiid,Sur- 
affording  foine  little  change  to  the  circnlation,   take  a-  ^g"".  ^'- 
way  a  fmall  quantity  of  bluod;  and  in  three  or  four  hours 
after,  incrcafe  its  w/f///j  by  a  niafli  of  malt,  cats,  and 


mouth  ffive  plenty  of  warai  water  or  gruel,  with  cream  bran,  equal  parts.  Continue  this  mafli  every  night  for  a 
<if  lariar,  or  nitre,  to  dilute  aiJ  attenuate  the  blood,  fortnight,  flirring  in  two  ounces  of  flower  of  brimflone 
which  in  this  cafe  is  greatly  difpofed  to  run  into  gru-  every  other  night  ;  and  for  his  other  feeds  (morning 
mcs,  and  in  danger  a  toi;.I  llagmition.  and  noon)  give  equal  parts  of  oats  and  bran,  with  half 
When  the  fever  is  quite  gone  off,  .md  the  horfe  has  a  pint  of  old  beans  in  each,  to  prevent  relaxing  tlic 
recovered  his  appetite,  gentle  aloetic  purges  (hoiild  be  body  too  much  by  the  niafhes.  At  the  fame  time,  re- 
given  once  a-week,  for  a  tp.nuth  or  fix  weeks,  in  order  gular  and  lubftantial  drefliug,  air,  cxercife,  found  oats, 


"to  b''ing  down  the  fwelled  legs.  To  this  end  give  (he 
following  ;  which,  repeated  for  fome  time,  will  entire- 
ly remove  this  diforder. 

Take  of  ibcoioriue  aloes  fix  drams,  of  gnm  guaia- 
cuui  powdered  hxlf  .in  ounce,  of  diaphoretic  an- 
limony  and  powder  of  myrrh  each  two  drams  ; 
make  into  a  bill  with  lyrup  of  buckthorn. 


S'tnlli  Di- 
t  eSoryy 
p.  114; 


fvveet  hay,  and  good  foft  water,  will  greatly  contri- 
bute to  piumoie  the  cure.  And  when  by  thefe  means 
he  has  vilibly  improved  in  hide,  coat,  and  condition, 
let  him  have  twice  in  a  week  a  brufliing  gallop,  ti> 
produce  a  moderate  fwcat  and  promote  the  circula- 
tion ;  taking  great  care  not  to  let  him  fland  ftill  till  he 
is  perfectly  cool  ;   when   his   dreffings   fliouid  be  tho- 


Thefe  will  leldom  take  a  horfc  from  his  bufmefs  a-  roughly  gone  through  with  attention,  care,  and  per- 
bore  two  or  three  days  in  a  week  ;  neither  will  he  lofe  fcvtraiice,  every  night  and  morning.  If  this  methcj 
his  flcfli  or  appetite  with  them,  but  on  the  contrary  fliould  be  unattended  with  fuccefs,  there  will  be  rcafoii 
mend  in  both  ;  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  o-  to  fufpeit  fome  unknown  caufe  lurking  behind  ;  in 
llier  method  of  purging,  and  gives  this  gtcatly  the  which  cafe  go  through  a  mild  courfc  of  phyfic,  feed- 
ing well  between  the  doles. 

2.  Of  Surfeits,  according  to  Mr  Taplin,  there  arc 
two  kinds,  originating  from  different  caufes  :  One  be- 
ing no  more  tlian  a  very  advanced  llage  of  the  cafe  lafl 
defcribcd  ;   which  being  long  negleifed,  all  its  fym))- 


preferencc  in  many  cafes 
Sect.    XXIII. 


Of    Hi^t- bound,     Suifciti,     and 
Mange. 


I.  The  figns  of  Hide-bound  are,  "a  want  of  flexi-     toms  increafe,  till  the  entire  mals  of  blood  being  at  hfl: 
bility  in  the  ikin,  which  is  pervaded  by  a  general  ftiff-     afteiTed,  the  virulence  of  the  diforder  difplayi  itfelf  up- 
iiefs  that  fcems  to  form  an  entire  adhelion  to  the  tielh,     on  the  furface  of  the  body, 
witliout  the leali  partial  feparation  or  diftindion.  There 
is  a  kind  of  dully  fcurff,  plainly  perceived  underneath 
the  liair,  that  raifes  it  up  in  different  pans  ;  and,  gi- 
ving it  another  hue,  the  coat  in  many  places  forms  an 
appearance  of  two  or  three  colours  ;   conveying,  even 


The  other  kind  of  furlcit,  differing  from  the  former 
in  caufe,  but  very  little  in  effee't,  is  that  where,  from 
ignorance  or  inattention,  a  horfe  is  fullered  to  drink 
immoderately  of  cold  water,  when  in  a  violent  perfpi- 
ration,  and  the  blood  confcquently  in  the  higheif  de- 
jn  this  trifling  circumftance,  a  very  forcible  idea  of  gree  of  circulation, 
poverty  in  both  food  and  raiment.     The  horfe  is  ge-  The  circulating  fluid  being  fo  inflantancotifly  check- 

nerally  languid,  dull,  heavy,  and  weak  ;  his  excrement  ed  by  the  influence  of  the  frigid  element  and  the  lud- 
is  dark,  foul,  and  offcniive  j  he  fweatsrwuch  upon  very  den  contradion  of  ihe  folids,  the  crattamentum  be- 
moderate  exertions;  then  his  coat  flares,  the  hair  comes  immediately  thickened  and  inilauicd  ;  while  the 
turns  diiierent  ways  (which  in  its  effluvia  is  difagree-  ferum  or  watery  part,  feparating  from  the  other,  ex- 
able),  and  affords  evident  proof  of  weaknefs  and  de-  travafates  itfelf  ;  and,  by  an  effl)rt  of  nature,  is  pro- 
bilitation.  pelled  to  the  fkin  for  tranfpiration,  where  the  pores- 

Bad  food  and  want  of  flable  care  are,  in  general,  (having  been  inllantly  coUapfcd  at  the  time  of  the  wa. 
the  only  probable  reafons  that  can  be  alligned  for  this  ter's  taking  cfftft)  are  fo  clofcly  obllrueted  that  its 
complaint.  Long  lank  grafs  in  low  fwampy  land  in  paffage  to  the  furface  is  rendered  impracticable.  In 
autumn,  and  multy  hay  or  bad  oats  at  any  feafon,  may  this  iituation  it  becomes  united  with  the  peifpirable 
in  fome  degree  allay  the  hunger,  but  not  gratify  the  matter  already  confined  there  ;  and  is,  in  the  courfe 
appetite  ;  for,  being  in  itfelf  deftituc  of  the  cffee'l  and  of  time,  compelled  by  theprogrcisofinternaHuflamma- 
quality  of  fupcrior  food,  no  nuiritve  contribution  can  tion  to  make  its  Way  through  the  fl-iin  ;  upon  which  is 
be  conveyed  for  the  generating  of  blood  or  formation  at  laft  appears  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  different  fymp- 
of  ficfli.  The  fources  for  the  fupply  of  chyle  being  toms,  alluming  diilinft  degrees  of  malignancy,  accord- 
ihus  obllrucleJ,  the  lymphatics  are  deprived  of  their  ing  to  the  Hate,  habit,  and  conftitution  of  the  fubjcifl: 
due    proportion    of    nutritive    fluid    that  fiwuld  pafs     at  the  time  of  attack. 

through  thefe  fmaller  vcfTcls  ;  and  they  become  not  on-  Such,  in   fubllance,   is  Mr  Taplin's  account  of  this- 

ly  in  fome  incalure  contrae^cd,  hut  in  a  great  degree  diforder.  The  indications  of  cure  are,  To  refolve  the 
inaftivc,  which,  with  the  want  of  proper  external  care  inflammatory  crudities,  remove  cutaneous  obflruftion,. 
and  drcfung,  contribute  to  an  almoll  nniverfal  obflruc-  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  blood,  and  gently  quicken 
tion  of  the  cutaneous  ports.  Thefe,  from  the  preter-  the  circulation.  The  better  to  cffeS  thefe,  he  dircds 
natural  debilitation  of  the  general  fyflem,  are  thrown  to  take  aw.ny  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  that  the. 
open  by  the  moll  moderate  excrcifc.  impetus   may  be  encouraged  ;  to  open   the  body  with 

li)  refpcet  10  its  cure  very  few  dircdions  will  be  ne-     a  few  warm  niafhes  j  and  according  to  the  mildnefs  of 
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Hide-      inveteracy  of  iis  appearance,  to  give  cither  two  or  contrafted  by  low  feeditig  and  poverty  of  blood,  the 

buunii.Sur-  three  mercurial  purges,  conipofed  of  the  following  iu-  diet  niuft  be  mended,  and  the  horfe  properly  indul,;ed 

fdts,  &c.     gredients.  with  hay  and  corn.     With  this  view,   tlicrc  muft  be  a 

-'~~*      Barbadoes  aloes  oneoimce,  jalap  (inpowder)  three  conftant  ftipply  of  warm  mallies,  prepared  with  half 

drams  ;    calomel,   cream  of  tartar,  Callilc  foap,  malt  and  half  bran,  or  cqiul  parts  of  oats  and  bran, 

and  ginger  (in  powder)  of  each  two  drams  ;  witii  with  four  ounces  of  honey  dilTolved  in  each  :  let  thefe 

fyrnp  of  buclithorn  fufficient  to  make  a  ball.  be  given  night  and  morning,   with  a  feed  of  dry  corn 

The  dofcs  mull  be  given  at  proper  intervals  ;   par-  every  day  at  noon.     Duri.ig  this  treatment   (which 

licular   care  being  all  the   while   taken   to  guard   a-  muft  be  continued  a  week,  to  Ihcaihe  the  acrimony  of 

gainft  cold  on  account  of  the  mercury  contained  in  the  the  fluids,  and   foficn   the  rigidity  of  the  fkin)  give 

coaipofition.       In    three   days  after  the  lafl    dofe,    a  one  ounce  of  fulphur  in  each  m<.Ih,   and  one  ounce  of 

courfc  of  alteratives  muft  be  entered  upon,  the  mtdi-  nitre  in  water  every  night  and  morning.    Inavv-eckor 

cine  compofcd  as  follows.  ten  day?,  when  the  frame  becomes  more  invigorated. 

Antimony  levigated  and  fulphur  each  half?  pound,  difcontinue  the  malhes,  and  let  the  diet  be  changed  to 

yEthiop's  mineral  and  cream  of  tartar  each  four  good  oats  and  Iwcct  hay  ;  giving,  in  the  morning  and 

ounces.     Thefe  arc  to  be  mixed  well  together,  evening  feeds,  one  of  the  following  puw-ders,  intermix- 
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and  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  of  two  ounces 
each,  for  twelve   dofcs  ;   one  of  which   muft  be 
given  every  nij'Ju  with  the   feed  of  corn  ;    the 
lacier  being  tirft  fprinkled  with  water,   the  better 
to  retain  the  powders. 
Thcfc  muft  be  continued  wi[h  the  utmaft  pundlua- 
lity  for  a  month  ;    during  all  which  time  let    there 
be  alfo  given  two  ounces  of  nitre  every    morning  in 
a   piil  of  foft   waier.      Siiould  any   tiifling  efchars, 
fcabs,  or  excoriations,  prove  obftinate  upon  any  part 
of  the  body,  they  may  be  \xalhed  with  equal   pa  ts  if 
lye  (procured  from  the  foap  boilers)  and  lime-waters. 
If    in  the  conrfe  of   a   month  no  condderable  ad- 
vantage fnouid  be  produced    by  the   above   prtfcrip 


cd  with  the  corn  firlt  Ipriiikled  with  v;?aier  : 

Sulphur  and  prepared  antimony  each  a  pound,  rub- 
bed well  together  in  a  mortar,  and  then  divided 
into  2.|.  equal  pirts  for  as  many  dcffs. 
Or,    Antimony  levigated  and  lulphiir    of  each    12 
ounces,   liver  of  antimony  and  cream  of  tartar 
each  half  a  pound. — Thefe  to  be  mixed  well  to- 
g»thcr,  and  divided  into  the  fame  number  of  do- 
fes  as  ilie  former. 
As  to  the  txiernal  treatment  ;   previous  to  the  com- 
mcnccineni  of  the  uiafncs,  procure  a  pail  of  warm  wa- 
ter and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  foft  foap   (tied  up  in  a 
linen   rag),    and  v.'itli  ibis  forming  a  llrong  lather, 
let  every  infeftcd  part  be  thoroughly  waflied  and  clean- 


tions,    the   dofes    muft   be   gradually    increafcd    from  fed,   fo  that  no  fcurf  or  filth  be  left  upon  the  furface  ; 

two  ounces  to  two  and  an  half,  and  in  another  week  to  then  rub  tenderly,  dry  with  a  coarfe  cloth  or  feparated 

three  ounces  for  each  dofe,  of  both  the  compoliiion  haybands;  and  on  the  following  morning  begin  10  rub 

and  the  nitre.  iu  upon  every  part  affefled  a  due  ponion  of  the  follow- 

3.   Mcinge  is  a  diftempcr  fo  univerfally  knowti  as  to  ing  ointment. 
r«nder  a  particular  defcription  unneccifary.     It   pro-  SVeak  mercurial  ointment  half  a  pound,  quickfilver 


ceeds  chiefly  from  poor  feeding  :  hence  it  is  very  little 
fcen  amongft  horfes  of  any  eftimation  ;  but  is  almoll 
entirely  confined  to  the  lower  clafs  of  ftables  and  pro- 
prietors. 

In  a  mangy  horfe  the  fkin  is  generally  tawny,  thick. 


four  ounces,  white  hellebore   (in  powder)   three 
ounces,  black  pepper  (in  powder)  and  oil  of  tar- 
tar each   one  ounce;   with  olive   oil  fufficient  to 
make  it  of  a  proper  fofincfs. 
The  uiiftion  muft  be  repeated  for  fcven  days,  ten 


and  full  of  wrinkles,  efpccially  about   the  mane,  the     days,  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 


loins,  and  tail  ;  and  the  liitle  hair  that  remains  in 
ihofc  parts  flands  al  nolt  always  ftraight  out  or  hriftly  ; 
the  ears  are  commonly  naked  and  without  hair,  the  eye 
and  eye-brows  the  fame  ;  and  whenit  afTeCis  the  limb.4, 
it  gives  them  the  fame  afpeft  :  yet  the  fkin  is  not  raw, 
nor  p-els  off,  as  in  the  furfeit. 

Where  this  diftemper  is  caught  by  infrftion,  if  ta- 
ken in  time  it  is  very  eafdy  cured  :   and  a  iulphur  oint- 


fymptoms  ;  and  let  the  powders  l)efore  mentioned,  witli 
the  nitre  alfo,  be  continued  for  three  weeks  or  a  monib. 
Laftly,  as  foon  as  the  horfe  appears  in  a  condition  to 
bear  it,  take  away  a  moderaie  quantity  of  blo'id,  and 
give  him  afterwards  two  very  mild  dofcs  of  phyfic. 

Sect.  XXIV.  Cjj  the  Farcin  or  Farcy. 

The  true  farcy  is  properly  a  difordcr  of  the  blood- 


ment  is  rccomtnendedas  raoft  efFecflual  for  fhat  purpofe,  veflcls  a  id  their  contained  fluid  ;   by  whirh,  when  in- 
rubbed   in   every    day.       To  purify    and  cleanfe  the  veterate,  the  coats  and  integuments  arc  fo  thickened 
blood,  give  antimony  and  fulphur   for  fome  weeks  af-  that  they  become  like  fo  many  cords. 
ler.  Th.-re  are  a  great  variety  of  external  remedies  for  At  firft,  one  or  more  fmall  Avellings,  or  round  buds 
this  pirpnfc,    fuch    as    irain-oil  and  gunpowder,    to-  like  grapes  or  berries,  fpring  out  over  the  veins,  and 
bacco  fteeped  in  chamber  lye,  &c.  moft  of  them  evi-  are  often  exquifitely  painful  10  the  touch  ;  in   the   be- 
dently  improper.     Solefeyl  recommends  the  following,  ginning  they  are  hard,  but  foon  turn  into  foft  blifters, 
which  has  been  approved.  which  when  broke  difcharge  an  oily  or  bloody  ichor, 
Ta ft E  burnt  alum  and  borax  in  fine  powder  of  each  and  turn   into  very  foul  and   ill-difpofed   ulcers.     In 
two  ounces,  white  vitriol  and  verdigris  powdered  fome  horfes  it  appears  on  rhe  head  only  ;   in  fume  oa 
of  each  fojr  ounces;  put  them  into  a  clean  pot,  the  exfcrnal  jut^alar  ;   in  others  on  the  plate-vein,  and 
with  two  pounds  of  honey,  ftirring  till  they  are  runs  downwards   on  the    infide  of  the  fore-arm   to- 
incorporated  :    wh;n    cold,    add   two   ounces  of  wards  t'-.e  knee,  and  very  often  upwards  towards  the 
ftro'.ig  aquafortis.  Iirilket  :   in  fome  the  farcy  fliows  itfelf  on  the  biiid- 
Btit  when  this  diforder,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  is  parts,  about  the  pafterns,  and  along  the  large  veins  on 
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or  the  infide  of  ihe  tliigh,  rifiiig  upwar'.ls  into  ihc  groin, 

•     and  towards  the  llieaih  ;   and  lomctimes  it  makes   its 

appearance  on  liie  flanks,  and   fpreads  by  degrees  to- 

wards  the  lower  belly,  where  it   often  becomes  very 

troiiblefome. 

When  the  farcy  appears  on  the  head  only,  it  is  eafily 
cnred  ;  cfpecially  when  it  is  ftated  in  the  checks  and 
fore-ht?ad,  the  blood-vcflels  being  here  fniall :  but  it  is 
more  diiTieuk  when  it  aff'efts  ihe  lips,  the  noflrils,  the 
eyes,  the  kernels  under  the  jaws,  and  other  fuft  and 
loofe  parts,  efpecially  if  the  ncck-vcin  bcconies  corded. 
When  it  begins  on  the  cjifiJe  of  the  niouKKr  or  hips, 
the  cnre  is  feldoin  difficnit  ;  but  when  the  farcy  arifes 
on  the  plate  vein,  and  that  vein  fwclls  iiuich,  and  turns 
corded,  and  the  glands  or  kernel  under  the  arm-pit  arc 
affected,  it  is  hard  to  cure  ;  but  more  fo  when  the  cru- 
ral veins  within  I'ide  of  the  thi^h  are  corded,  and  bcftt 
with  buds,  which  atfcfts  the  kernels  of  the  groin  and 
the  cavernous  body  of  the  yard.  When  ihe  farcy  begins 
on  the  pallcrns  or  lower  limbs,  it  often  becomes  vriy 
uncenain,  unlefsa  timely  (topis  put  to  it ;  for  the  isvell- 
ing  in  thofc  dependent  parts  grow  fo  cxcefTively  large 
in  fome  conflitutions,  and  the  limbs  fo  much  diifignted 
thereby  with  foul  fores  and  callous  ulcerations,  that 
fuch  a  hoife  is  feldom  tit  for  any  thing  afterwards  but 
the  ineanefl  drudgery  ;  butit  isaKvaysa  proinilln}';  lign, 
wherever  the  farcy  liappens  to  be  fituattd,  if  it  (preads 
no  further.  It  is  ufual  to  afTeft  only  one  lidc  at  a 
time  ;  but  when  it  pallcs  over  to  the  other,  it  fhows 
great  malignancy  :  vihen  it  arifes  on  t!;e  fpincs,  it  is 
then  for  the  niolt  part  dangerous  :  and  is  always  n  ore 
{o  to  horfes  that  arc  fat  and  full  of  blood,  tiian  to  lliofe 
that  are  in  a  more  moderate  cafe.  When  the  farcy  is 
epidemical,  as  fometimes  happeirs,  it  rifes  on  fcvcral 
pans  of  the  body  at  once,  forms  iiafly  foul  ulcers, 
and  makes  a  profufe  running  of  greciiilh  bloody  mat- 
ter from  both  noftrils;  and  foon  cuds  in  a  niiferable 
rot. 

When  the  farcy  makes  its  firfl  appearance  on  the 
head,  it  riles  on  the  cheeks  and  temples,  and  looks  like 
a  net-Work,  or  fniall  creeping  twigs  full  of  berries. 
Sometimes  it  inflames  the  eye,  and  fometimes  little 
bliffers  or  buds  run  along  the  fide  of  the  nofe.  It 
arifes  often  on  the  outfide  of  the  (liouldcr,  running  a- 
long  the  fiTiall  veins  witli  heat  and  inflammation  ;  and 
fometimes  a  few  fmall  buds  spjiear  near  the  withers, 
and  on  the  onifJe  of  the  hips.  In  all  thcfe  appearan- 
ces,- the  difcafe  being  fnperticial,  and  afTeding  only  the 
fmallerveflcls,  isealily  conquered  by  the  following  me- 
thod, when  taken  in  time  ;  for  the  llmplcft  farcy,  if 
ncglecT:cd,  may  degenerate  into  the  v.orif  fort. 

This  dipLCinpcr,  then,  being  of  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture, and  in  a  particular  manner  affecting  the  blood- 
velTels,  nuifl:  neceifarily  require  large  bleeding,  particu- 
larly where  tlic  horfe  happens  to  be  fat  and  full  of 
blood.  This  always  cliccks  the  beginning  of  a  fare)', 
but  is  of  fmall  fcrvice  afterwards ;  and  if  a  horfe  is  low 
in  flcfli,  the  lofs  of  too  much  blood  fometimes  proves 
injurious.  After  bleeding,  let  the  horfe  have  four 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  and  lenitive  electuary  ;  whi-ch 
may  be  given  every  other  day  for  a  week,  to  cool  the 
blood  and  the  body  ;  and  then  give  nitre  three  ounces 
a-day  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  anoint  the  buds 
or  fwellings  with  the  rbllowing  ointment  twice  a-day. 
Take  "intmcnt  of  elder  four  ounces,  oil  of  turpen- 


tine two  ounces,  fugar  of  lead  half  an  our.cc,  wliite 
vitriol  powdered  tv*'o  drams  ;  mi.x  together  in  a 
gally-pot. 
The  bnds  fomeiimcs  by   this  method  are  difpcrfed, 
leaving  only  little  bald  fpois  which  the  hair  foon  covers 
again.    When  they  break  and   run,  if  the   matter  be 
thick  and  well  digeiled,  they  will  foon  be  well :  but  in 
order  to  confirm  the  cure,  and  to  difpcrfe  fome  little 
lumps  which  often  remain  for  fome  time  on  the  fliiii 
without  hair,  give  the  liver  of  antimony  for  a  month  ; 
two  ounces  a-day  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  one  ounce 
a-day  for  the  other  fortnight  :  by   fol!ov;ing  this  me- 
thod, a  farcy  which  afti  cts  only  t!it  fmail  vefTcis  may 
be  flopped  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  foon  afttr  totally 
eradicated. 

Wbcn  the  farcin  aff,  dfs  the  larger  blood-veffcls,  the 
curt  i.i  more  difficult ;  but  let  it  always  be  aiiempled 
early  ;  therefore,  on  ihe  plate,  thigh,  or  neck-viins 
appearing  corded,  bleed  immediauljf  on  the  oppolite 
fide,  and  apply  the  following  to  the  corded  vein. 

'1'ake  oil  of  impentinc  in  a  pini-noiile  fix  ounces, 
oil  of  vitriol  tlirte  cunces;   drop  the  oil  of  vitriol 
into  the  oil  of  tur  cntiiie  by  liitic  at  a  time,  other- 
wife  theb  iitle  will  burfl ;  when  it  has  dtuic  ftnoik- 
ing,  drop  in  more  oil  of  vitriol,  and  fo  on  till  all 
is  mixed. 
This  mixture  is  one  of  the  beft  luiivcrfals  in  a  be- 
ginning farcy  ;   but  where  it  is  (eated  in  loofe  flefliy 
parts,  as  flanks  or  belly,  equal  parts  of  the  oil  of  vitriol 
i;i;d  turptiiiine  are  ntccflkry. 

Hub  the  parts  firll  with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  then 
apply  fome  of  the  mixture  over  the  buds,  and  where- 
ever  there  is  any  fwelliug,  twice  a-day.  Give  ihe 
cooling  phyfic  every  other  day,  and  then  three  ounces 
of  nitre  every  day  (or  fome  time. 

When  the  farcy  begins  on  the  flanks,  or  towards  the 
lower  belly,  it  often  takes  its  rile  from  a  (ingle  puifturc 
of  a.  Iharp  fpur.  The  pain  and  fmarting  is  one  iure 
fign  to  dill mguifli  the  farcy  from  common  accidents  ; 
the  flaring  ot  the  hair,  which  flands  up  like  a  ti.lt  all 
round  the  buds  or  bliflers,  and  the  matter  that  ilfues 
from  the  buds,  which  is  ahvays  purulent  ai;d  of  a  clam- 
my greafy  conliftence,  arc  other  certain  figns.  After 
bathing  with  the  mixture  abovcmentiontd  til!  the  ul- 
cers ate  fniooth  and  healing,  fhould  the  fuelling  not 
fubfide,  to  prevent  the  fprcading  of  the  buds,  and  to 
difperfe  thciii,  bathe  with  either  of  iliefe  mixtures  as 
far  as  the  centre  of  the  belly  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
give  a  courfc  of  autimonials  as  will  prefeiilly  be  pre- 
fcribed. 

Take  fpirits  of  wine  four  ounces,  oil  of  vitriol  and 
turpentine  of  each  two  ounces,  whitc-winc  vine- 
gar or  verjuice  fix  ounces. 

Or  the  following  : 
Take  fpirits  of  wine  reftified  four  ounces,  camphor 
half  an  ounce,  vinegar  or   verjuice  fix  ounces, 
white  vitriol  dilJblveri  in  four  ounces  of  fpring  wa- 
ter one  ounce,  mix  together. 
In  the  low  er  limbs  the  farcy  lies  fometimes  conceal- 
ed  for  a  great  while  ;  and   makes  fo  flow  a  progrefs, 
that  it  is  often  miflaken  for  greafe,  or  for  a  blow  or 
kick,  and  goes  by  the  general  appclhliou  of  ^  humour 
fitiied there.     In  order  to  diflinguiih  the  one  from  the 
other,  we  (liall  obferve,  that  a  kick  or  brui.fc  is  gcne- 
ra'ly  attended  with  a  fiuidcn  fwelliug,  or  a  contufed 

wound. 
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Sect.  XXIV.  FARRIERY. 

wound, wliich  for  ilic  moll  part  Jiacfts  cafily  :  the  gresfe  The  following  mode  of  treatment  and  forms  of  n  e- 

is  alfo  a  fmooth  fwelling  that  breaks  oat  above  the  diciiie  are  prefcribed  by  Mr  Tsp'.in  f . 

bending  of  the  p'.'.U-rns  backwards;  br.t  tiie  farcy  be-  Upon  the  very  earlit-ft  appearance  of  the  difouicr, 

gins  oil  the  pallern  joint  ufually  with  one  bud,  and  blood  is  to  be  taken  away   in  fulncirnt  tii:atnity.     It 

runs  ujnvards  like  a  knotty  crab-tree.  the  horfc  is  in   high  ccndition  and  full  cf  llcih,   give 

Very  fimple  means  have  furaetinies  flopped  it,  before  him  iiiafiies  through  tlie  day  vf  bleeding  and  the  next 

it  has  begun  to  fpread  ;   a  poultice  with  bran  and. ver-  day;  and   on  the    following   morning  a   purging  ball 

juice  bound  round  the  part  and  renewed  once  a-day  will  compofed  of  focotorine  aloes  ten   drams,  calotr.cl  and 

often  alone  fucceed  ;   and  if  proud  flelh  fliould  arife,  jalap  (in  pawder)  each  two  drams  and  a  half,  rhubarb 

touch  it  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  aquafortis,  an  hour  be-  and  ginger  of  each  a  dram  and  a  half,   with   fyrnp  of 

fore  you  apply   the  poultice  ;  for  when  the  diflemper  buckthorn  or  rofes  fufficient  to  form  the  ball.     Let  the 

is  local,  as  we  fiippnfe  it  here,  it  is  to  be  conquered  by  purge    be    carefully    attended    to,    and    duly   Vyorkcd 


outward  application; 

The  following  balls  are  proper  in  every  flste  of  the 
farcy  ;  and  svhen  the  diftcmpcr  has  been  in  its  infancy, 
before  the  Ikin  was  much  defaced,  lias  often  cured  it  in 
a  week  or  two,  by  giving  them  only  once  or  twice  a- 
day  :  but  in  an  old  farcy  they  fnould  be  given  for  two 
or  three  months  together. 

Take  of  native  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony, 
eight  ounces  ;   long  bithwort  and  gum  guaiacum 
powdered,  of  each  four  ounces :   make  into  a  pafte 
with  honey,  and  form  into  balls  of  the  fize  of 
a  large  walnut,  and  roll  them  into  liquorice- pow- 
der. 
The  tedioufnefs  of  this  coarfe  lias  encouraged   the 
giving  of  mercurials  ;  and  indeed,  where  thry  are  di- 
refted  with  fkill,  they  mud  be  attended  with  fuccefs  : 
the  ftronger  preparations,  as  the  red  and  white  preci- 
pitates, and  turbiih,  being  combined  with  fliarp  faline 


off.  If  the  phytic  woiks  favourably,  and  fcts  well, 
let  his  feed  (if  his  appetite  is  keen  fcr  four  clear  days 
be  plentiful,  and  on  the  fifth  or  fixih  at  fai  tlitft  repeat 
his  purging  ball.  If  the  attack  has  been  violent,  or 
the  dilorder  makes  rapid  progrefs,  a  third  dofe  muit 
be  given  in  like  manner.  In  two  days  after  the  coi'irf* 
is  completed,  it  is  dircdlcd  to  begin  upon  the  fo!lov."ing 
antimonial  alteratives,  alhlied  by  a  regular  adminiQra- 
tion  of  nitre;  both  lo  be  continued  a  month  without 
the  mod  trifling  inttrmiffion  : 

Pkepared  antimony  one  pound,  common  fulphur 

twelve  ounces,  cream  of  tartar  eight  ounces,  and 

cinnabar  of  antimony  fix  ounces  : 
Which  being  incorporated  well  in  a  mortar,  is  lo  be 
divided  into  twenty  equal  parts.  Of  thefe,  one  is  to 
be  given  every  night  in  the  corn,  firil  f|  rinkling  with 
water  to  enfure  its  adhcfion,  and  two  ounces  of  nitre 
are    to   be  mixed  with  the  water  every  morning,  at 


parts,  may  be  hazardous  and  injurious ;   but  the  Ijtter  which  time  he  will  generally  drink  it  with  the  greater 

given  in  fmall  quantities  have  been  found  very  fuccefs-  avidity  as  being  moll:  tliirfty.     The  buds  or  ("welling 

iul  in  fuch  kind  of  inveterate   diforders.     Mr  Gibfon  upon  their  firft  appearance   maybe  well  \\a(hed  with 

iays,  he  has  given  it  to  a  dram  at  a  dofe,  where  the  the  following  tvvice  every  day,  with  a  Union  compofcii 

limbs  have  been  greatly  fwclled  ;   that  in  48  hours  the  of  exiraifl  of  Saturn   two  ounces,  camphorated  ipirit 

fores  were  all   dried  up,  and  the  limbs  reduced  :  but  of  wine   eight   ounces,   and    diftilied    vinegar  a  pint  ; 


that  it  made  the  horfe  fo  violently  fick  lorfcveral  days, 
and  fcoiirej  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  could  not  be 
repeated. 

Mr  Bartlet  oferves,  that  the  fuccefs  attending  this 
medicine  fo  fuddenly  ought  to  have  encouraged  Gib- 
fon to  have  made  further  trials  in  fmallcr  quantiries  ; 
\vhich  had  he  done,  it  is  more  ihan  probable  he  would 
rot  have  been  difappointed  ;  for  the  grand  fecret  in 
giving  mercurials  ai  alteratives,  isihe  introducing  them 
into  the  blood,  without  operating  on  the  llomach  and 
bowels  ;  and  to  do  this  cffcftually,  they  mull  be  given 
in  fmall  quaniities,  and  fo  bridle-.l  as  to  controul  their 
force  on  the  firll  paffajes  ;  taken  in  this  manner,  they 
will  mix  gradually  with  the  blood  and  juices,  and  ope- 
rate both  effeftually  and  fafcly. 

Dr  Brakcn  recommends  the  knots  and  cords  to  be 
rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  before  they  break, 
in  order  to  difperfe  them  ;   and  after  breaking,  t»  drefs 


mixed  well  together,  and  kept  dole  llopt  for  life. 

In  a  more  advanced  or  inveterate  ftage  of  the  dif- 
temper,  moderate  bleeding  Ihoiild  be  repeated  at  pro- 
per intervals  between  the  phy/ic  ;  and  upon  the  fcabs 
or  efchars  peeling  from  the  buds,  wafli  them  w  ell  oc- 
cafionally  with  the  following: 

To  two  drams  of  corrofive  mercury  diflblved  in  half 
a  pint  of  Britilh  brandy,  add  a  pint  of  whiie-wine 
vinegar,  half  a   pint   of  fpring   water,  and  two 
ounces  of  linfture   of  myrrh;  fliaking  v. ell  to- 
gether. 
Or,  Sugar  of  lead  and  white  vitriol  each  an  ounce, 
dillilled  vinegar  and  fpring  water  each  one  p>int, 
ftyptic  tincture  three  ounces,  well  mixed  together. 
If  the  ulcers  Ihould   continue  foul,  and  iheir  ei'gcs 
become  callous,  very  fmall  quantities  of  the  lining  mer- 
curial ointment  mufl  be  gently  rubbed  into  the  centre 
of  the   mofl  inveterate,  once   in   three  or  four  days. 


the  fores  with  equal  parts  of  Venice  turpentine  and     cleanfmg  them  occafionally  with  one  of  the  wafhts  be- 


fore mentioned.  In  this  cafe  one  of  the  foUowir.g 
balls  mull  be  given  regularly  (vcry  morning  for  a 
month  or  longer  if  nccelTary.  The  proportion  of  ni. 
tre  m.uft  be  altered  10  three  ounces,  and  given  in  the 
water  every  evening,   the  ball  being  adminiitcred  in 


quickfilv/er  ;  ifbyihcfe  means  the  month  Ihould  be- 
come fore,  treat  as  above.  This  method  feems  to  be 
circciual,  with  proper  care. 

The  following  is  alfo  recommended  by  the  fame  gen- 
tleman : 

Take  butter  of  antimony  and  bezoar  mineral,   of     the  morning. 

each   -"£  ounce  ;   be;t   up  with   half  a  pound  of         Mcrairin!  ali^rat'f-e  Ball.     Take  --^^chiops  mineral 
cor.lial  ball ;  and  give  the  bignefs  of  a  waluu',  or  four  ounces,  milk   of  brim/iorx,    prt  pared    anti- 

three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  every  day  for  two  or  niony,  cream  of  tartar,  and  cinnabar  of  aniiuioiiv, 

three  weeks,  falling  two  or  three  hours  after  it.  each  fi\  c  ounces;  honey  fufficient  'omake  a  mafs ; 

which 
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which  divide  into  a  dozen  equal  balls,  and  roli 
up  in  liquorice  or  anifeed  powder. 
Ii  may  not  be  improper  now  to  add  the  fymptoms 
ot"  aa  ..,,  1  n'.blc  farcy,  that  the  owners  of  fuch  horfcs 
may  i'avc  themfclvtd  uiiueccliary  expenfc  and  trouble  in 
ihcir  en.icavoiirs  to  obtain  a  cure.  When  a  farcy,  by 
improper  applications,  or  by  neglcdt,  has  fpruaa  and 
increafcJ,  or  after  loug  continuance  refilled  the  medi- 
cines above  recommended;  if  frelh  buds  are  continu- 
ally fpoulin,^  forth,  while  the  olJ  ones  remain  foul  and 
ill-conditioned;  if  they  rife  on  the  fpines  of  the  bsck 
and  loins  ;  if  the  horfcgro.vshide-bound,  and  runs  at  the 
nofe;  if  abfcelfes  are  formed  in  the  Helliy  parts  between 
the  interllices  of  the  large  mufcles;  if  his  eyes  look 
dead  and  lifelcls;  if  he  (orfakes  his  food,  and  fcours 
often,  and  hij  excrements  appear  thin  and  of  a 
blackilh  colour;  if  the  thigh  or  pi  ite  vein  continues 
large  and  corded  after  firing  and  other  proper  ap- 
plications; thefe  fymptoms  denote  the  dillcinptr  to 
have  penetrated  internally,  and  that  it  will  degenerate 
into  an  incurable  confumpiion  :  it  is  moll  probable 
alfo  tliat  the  whole  inafs  of  fluids  are  tainted,  and  be- 
come irremediable  by  art. 

Before  clofing  this  fctlion,  it  is  proper  to  take  no- 
tice of  what  is  called  th-  wat^'r  f-Jrcy ;  which  has  no 
refemblance  to  a  true  farcy  either  in  its  caufe,  fymp- 
toms, or  elFecls,  but  has  only  obtained  this  name  Uuo' 
cullom  and  ignorance. — This  water-farcy,  then,  is  of 
two  kinds:  one  the  produft  of  a  fevcrilli  difpolilion, 
terminating  on  the  Ikin,  as  often  happens  in  epide- 
mical colds;  the  other  is  droplical,  where  the  water 
is  not  conliiicd  to  the  belly  and  limbs,  but  fhows  itlclf 
in  feveral  pans  of  the  body  by  (oft  fwillings  yielding  to 
the  prelfure  of  the  finger.  This  lafl  kind  ulually  pro- 
ceeds from  foul  feeding,  or  from  the  latter  grals  and 
fog  that  often  comes  up  in  great  plenty  with  continued 
cold  rains,  and  breeds  a  (luggiflt  vifcid  blood.  In  the 
former  cafe,  we  have  feen  the  limbs  and  whole  body 
enormoully  fwelled,  and  very  hard,  the  belly  and  llieath 
greatly  dillended  ;  which  were  as  furprifmgly  reduced 
in  24  hours,  by  Hight  fcarifications  within-lide  the  leg 
and  thigh  with  a  Iharp  penknife,  and  three  or  four 
flrokes  on  the  fliin  of  the  belly  on  each  fide  the  (lie ath  : 
from  thefe  fcarifications  there  was  a  conflant  and  fur- 
prifing  large  dripping  of  water,  which  foon  relieved 
the  horfe  ;  when  a  few  purges  completed  his  recovery. 
In  the  other  fpecies  of  dropfy  the  curative  intentions 
are  todifcharge  the  water,  recover  thecral«orflrength 
of  the  blood,  and  brace  up  the  relaxed  fibres  thiough- 
ont  the  whole  body.  To  this  end  purge  once  a  week 
or  ten  days  ;  and  give  intermediately  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Take  black  hellebore  fredi  gathered,  two  pounds  ; 
wafh,  bruife,  and  boil  in  fix  quarts  of  water  to 
four;  and  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  pat 
two  quarts  of  white-wine  on  the  remaining  helle- 
bore, and  let  it  infufe  warm  48  hours :  then  drain 
oiF,  mix  both  together,  and  give  the  horfe  a  pint 
night  and  morning. 
Take  nitre  twoounces,  fquills  powdered  three  drams 
or  half  an  ounce,  camphor  one  dram,  honey  e- 
nough  to  form  into  a  ball,  to  be  given  once  a- 
day  alone,  or  wafhed  down  with  a  horn  or  two 
ef  the  above  drink. 


Sect.  XXV.     Of  Strains  InVarious  Parts. 

In  all  drains,  the  mufcular  or  tendinous  fibres  arc 
overllretched  ;  and  fomclimes  ruptured  or  broke.  To 
form,  therefore,  a  true  idea  of  ihefe  difordcrs,  let 
us  tirll  conlider  every  niufcle  atid  tendon  as  compofed 
of  fpringy  claRic  fibres,  v.-hich  have  a  proper  power  of 
then-  o.wi  10  conirad  and  extend  ihemfelvcs;  or,  to. 
make  their  mfiiou  inm-c  himiliar,  ht  us  compai c  them 
to  a  piece  of  catgut,  that  we  may  the  better  judge 
witn  what  pr.pricty  oily  medicines  are  dirci^led  tor 
their  cure.  Thus,  then,  if,  by  a  violent  cxtenlion  of 
this  catgut,  you  had  To  overflreiched  it  as  to  deilroy  its 
fpringincl's  or  tlaliicity,  and  was  inclined  loiccover  its 
loft  tone,  would  you  tur  that  purpcfe  think  of  foaking 
it  in  oil?  And  is  not  the  method  of  treating  flrains, 
or  oveiftretchcd  mufcles  and  tendons,  full  as  prepoflc- 
roiis,  when  you  bathe  or  Ibak  them  in  oily  ine('icines, 
at  a  tune  th.'.t  they  want  rc(lrinj;cnis  to  brace  them  up  ? 
Yet  cufiom  h.is  lb  eflabliflied  this  praftice,  and  falla- 
cious experience  fcemingly  io  confirmed  it,  that  it  would 
be  adilficuk  talk  10  convince  the  iliiteraie  and  preju- 
diced of  the  abfiirdity,  who,  by  attributing  cficds  to 
wrong  caufts,  arc  led  into  this  error,  and  the  oils  ufurp 
the  reputJtion  ilut  is  due  only  to  red  and  quiet  :  they 
fecm,  however,  to  be  aware  of  the  ill  conftquences,  by 
their  adding  the  hot  oils,  as  fpike,  turpentine,  and  ori- 
ganum ;  which,  though  they  in  fome  nieafure  guard 
againd  the  too  fuppling  quality  of  the  other  oils,  yec 
the  treatment  is  dill  too  relaxing  to  be  of  real  fervice. 

And  indeed,  in  all  violir.t  drains  of  either  ten- 
dons or  mufcles,  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of 
bathing  and  anointing  with  favourite  noflrums,  which 
often  fucceed  in  llight  cafes,  where  perhaps  bandage 
alone  would  have  done  ;  yet  it  is  the  latter,  with  pro- 
per reding  the  relaxed  fibres  till  they  have  thoroughly 
recovered  their  tone,  that  arc  the  chief  things  to  be 
depended  on  ;  and  frequently  fome  months  ncceffaiy 
for  eifee-ling  the  cure. 

All  violent  drains  of  the  ligaments,  which  con- 
ned the  bones  together,  cfpecially  thofc  of  the  thigh, 
require  time,  and  turning  out  to  grafs,  toa  perfed  re- 
covery. External  applications  can  avail  but  little  here, 
the  parts  aflci^tcd  lying  to  deep,  and  fo  furrounded 
with  mufcles  that  medicine  cannot  penetrate  to  them. 
The  fuoucr,  in  thefe  cafes,  a  horfe  is  mined  out  to 
grafs,  the  belter  ;  as  the  gentle  motion  in  the  field  will 
prevent  the  ligaments  and  joint  oil  from  thickening, 
and  of  courfe  the   joint  itfelf  from  growing   diff. 

When  a  horfe's  flioulder  is  overdrained,  he  docs 
not  put  out  that  leg  as  the  other  ;  but,  toprcvent  pain, 
fets  the  found  foot  hardily  on  the  ground  to  lave  the 
other  ;  even  though  he  be  turned  /hort  on  the  lame 
fide,  which  motion  tries  him  the  mod  of  any.  When 
trotted  in  hand,  inflead  of  putting  his  leg  forward  in 
a  right  line,  he  forms  a  circle  with  the  lame  leg  ;  and 
when  he  (lands  in  the  dable,  that  leg  is  advanced  be- 
fore the  other. 

In  order  to  cure  this  Limenefs,  fird  bleed  him, 
and  let  the  whole  (houlJer  be  well  bathed  three  times 
a-day  with  hot  verjuice  or  vinegar,  in  which  may  be 
dilfolved  a  piece  of  (bsp  ;  but  if  thclanienefs  continues 
without  fv.'ellingor  infi  immation,  after  reding  twoor 
three  days,  let  the  mufcles  be  well  rubbed  for  a  conh- 
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deriblc  time,  to  make  them  jjeuetrate,  with  good  opo- 
'  dcUloc,  or  either  of  the  following  mixtures. 

Take  campliorated    fpirit   of  wine  two  ounces,  oil 
of  turpentine  one  ounce  ;     this    proportion  will 
prevent  the  hair  coming  off. 
Or,  Take   the    befl  vinegar  half  a  pint,  fpirit  of 
vitriol  and  camphorated  I'pirit  of    wine    of  each 
two  ounces. 
When  the  Ihnulder  is  very  much    fwclled,  it  fhould 
be  fomented  with  woollen  cloihs  (large  enough  to  co- 
ver the   whole)  wrung  out  of  hot  verjuice  and  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  or  a  fomentation  prepared  with  a  flrong  decoc- 
tion of  wormv»ood,  bay-leaves,  and  rofeniary,  to  a  quart 
of  which  may  be  added  half  a  pint  of  i'pirit  of  wine. 

A  rowel  in  the  point  of  the  IhouUier  in  tliis  cafe 
often  does  great  fervice  ;  el'pccially  if  the  ftrain  has 
been  very  violent,  and  the  fwcUing  very  large  :  but  as 
to  boring  up  the  Ihoulder  with  a  hot  iron,  and  after- 
wards inliaiing  it,  is  both  a  cruel  and  abfurd  treat- 
ment: and  the  pegging  up  the  found  foot,  or  fetting 
on  a  patten  fiioc,  to  bring  the  lime  IhoulJer  on  a  flretch, 
is  a  moft  prepifterous  praftice,  and  direiftly  calculated 
to  render  a  horfe  incurably  lame  ;  for  it  can  only  be 
nccell'ary  in  cafes  the  very  oppofite  to  this,  where  the 
mufclcs  have  been  long  coniraded,  and  we  want  to 
flretch  them  out. 

Where  poultices  can  be  applied,  they  are  at  firfl 
undoubtedly  very  effedual,  after  bathing  with  hot  vi- 
negar or  verjuice  ;  and  are  to  be  preferred  greatly  to 
cold  charges,  which,  by  drying  fo  foon  on  the  parr, 
keep  it  IhtTand  uneafy :  let  them  be  prepared  with  oat- 
meal, rye- flour,  or  bran  boiled  up  in  vinegar,  ftrong- 
beeror  red-wine  lees,  with  Inrdenougli  toprevent  their 
growing  (liff ;  and  when  by  thcfe  means  tlie  inflam- 
mation and  fwtlling  is  brought  down,  bathe  the  part 
twice  a-day  with  either  of  the  above  mixtures,  opodel- 
doc, or  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  roll  the  part 
three  or  four  inches,  both  above  and  below,  with  a 
Urong  linen  roller  of  about  two  fingers  width  ;  whicli 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  recovery,  by  bracing  up 
the  relaxed  tendon  ;  and  perhaps  is  more  tobe  depend- 
ed on  than  the  applications  thcmfelves. 

In  the  (Irains  of  the  coffi/i  joint,  that  have  not  been 
difcovered  in  time,  there  will  grow  fuch  a  flifiners  in 
the  joint,  that  the  horfe  will  only  touch  the  ground 
■with  his  toe  ;  and  the  joint  cannot  be  played  with  the 
hand  :  the  only  method  here  is  repeated  bliftering,  and 
then  firing  fuperficially. 

Strains  of  the  back  J'niews  are  very  common  ;  and 
arc  eaiiiy  difcovered  by  the  fwelling,  which  extends 
fometimes  from  the  back-lide  of  the  knee  down  to  the 
heel,  but  for  the  mofi;  part  the  horfe  fets  that  foot  be- 
fore the  other.  The  tendon  fhould  be  well  bathed  three 
or  four  times  a-day  with  hot  vinegar;  and  if  nmch 
fwelled,  apply  the  poultices  above  recommended  ;  and 
when  the  fvvelling  is  dov.'n,  bathe  with  the  mixtures 
above,  or  with  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  and  oil  of 
amber,  in  which  is  dillblvedas  much  camphor  as  the 
fpirits  will  take  up  ;  and  roll  up  the  tendon  with  a  pro- 
per bandage  or  laced  flocking  ;  which  lad,  properly 
fitted  to  the  limb,  might  be  wore  to  great  advantage, 
not  only  in  thcfe  fort  of  injuries,  but  in  moft  others, 
where  there  is  a  difpolltiontothe  greafe,  or  other  fwel- 
lingsof  the  limbs,  from  weak  and  relaxed  fibres.  Cur- 
riers ihavings  wetted  with  vinegar  have  been  found 
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nfeful  for  this  purpofe;    as  has  alfo  tar  and  fpirit  of  Strains, 
wine  :  but    where    the  tendons    have  fufl"erecl  i.iy  re-  ~~— ^^ — 
peattd  injuries    of  this    kind,    the  cafe  will  demand 
blillering,  firing,  and  proper  refl. 

Strains  of  the  kne^s  and  pafliriis  zrKt  frequently 
from  kicks  or  blows  :  if  tliey  arc  much  fwelled,  apply 
firll  the  poultices  ;  and  when  the  fwelling  is  abated, 
bathe  with  the  above,  or  the  following. 

Take  vinegar  one    pint,    camphorated   fpirit    of 
wine  four  ounces,  white    vitriol   dilfolved   in   a 
liiile  water  two  drams. 
Or,  Take  the  white  of  three  or  four  eggs,  beat 
them  into  a  froth  with  a  fpoon  ;   to  which  add  an 
ounce  of  rock   alum  iinely  powdered  ;   fpirit    of 
turpentine  and  wine  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  mix 
them  well  together. 
As  great  weaknefs  remains   in  the   patterns   after 
violent  ftrains,  the  befl  method  is  to  turn  the  horfe  out 
to  grafs  till  he  is  perfectly  recovered  ;  when  this  can- 
not be  complied  with,   the  general  way  is  to  blifler 
and  fire. 

When  a  horfe  is  lame  in  the  P'tfle,  he  generally 
treads  on  his  toe,  and  cannot  fct  the  heel  to  the  ground. 
Treat  him  at  firft  with  the  vinegar  and  cooling  re- 
flringents  :  but  if  a  large  fwelling,  with  pufSnefs, 
cnfues,  foment  it  well  with  the  difcutient  fomtntatiou 
till  it  dil'perfes  ;  and  then  bathe  the  part  with  any  of 
the  above  medicines. 

A  lamencfs  in  the  -whWl-bojie  and  hip,  is  difco- 
vered by  the  horfc's  dragging  his  legafterhim,  and 
dropping  backward  on  his  heel  when  he  trots.  If  the 
mulcles  of  the  hip  are  only  injured,  this  kind  of  lame- 
nefs  is  cured  eali'y  :  but  when  the  ligaments  of  the 
joint  are  afTedted,  the  cure  is  often  very  difficult,  tedi- 
ous, and  uncertain.  In  either  cafe,  at  firfl  bathe  the 
parts  well  with  the  cooling  medicines,  four  or  five  ■ 
times  a-day  in  the  mufcular  ftrain,  this  method  alone 
may  fucceed  ;  but  in  the  ligamentous,  it  is  reft  and 
time  only  can  reftorc  the  injured  parts  to  their  proper 
tone. 

Strains  in  the  hock  are  to  he  treated  by  foaking 
the  parts  with  coolers  and  repcUers  ;  but  when  the  li- 
gaments are  hurt,  and  they  are  attended  with  great 
weaknefs  and  pain,  ufe  the  fomentation.  If  a  hardnefs 
Ihould  remain  on  the  outlide,  it  may  be  removed  by  re- 
peated bliftering ;  if  within,  it  may  beout  of  the  power 
of  any  external  applications  to  remove  :  liowever,  the 
joint  fliould  be  fired  gently  with  fm.iU  ruzcs  or  lines 
pretty  clofe  together,  and  then  covered  witli  a  mer- 
curial pkfter.  To  the  difcutient  fomentation  above- 
mentioned  may  be  added  crude  fal  ammoniac,  witli  a 
handful  of  wood-alhes  boiled  in  it. 

The  bliftering  ointment  for  ihe  above  purpofes 
may  be  found  in  the  Section  o{  Bsm  J]iaz>:ii  ^  but  the 
fublimate  fhould  be  omitted. 

The  firing,  fo  generally  iifed  for  the  (trengthen- 
ing  relaxed  finevvs  or  tendons,  is  made  to  aft  upon  dif- 
ferent parts  according  to  the  different  notions  of  the 
operator.  Moft  nfually  it  is  intended  to  ail  onjy  on 
the  fkin,  which  by  contradling  and  hardening  it  all,  , 
round  the  finews,  comprclTes  them  more  firmly  like  a 
bandage.  The  bowincn  ofold,  ii  isalledgcd,  fuhmitted. 
to  tl'is  operation,  inorder  togive  ftrengh  to  the  mut^ 
cles  and  tendons  of  their  a;iiis.  Upon  this  principle,, 
3  proper  degree  of  fkiU  is  very  rcquifite  to  perform  it 
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cffeftiially  on  a  liorfc,  for  a  due  medium  flioiild  be  ob- 
fcrvcd,  and  the  inflrument  neither  fo  (lightly  applied 
as  to  i'carify  the  fkiti  only  fuperficially,  nor  lo  deep  as 
to  wound  or  cauierifc  the  finew  or  its  flieath.  The 
lilies  ih'nildbe  drawn  pretty  dole  together,  on  each  fide, 
ofihe  juint  or  I'liiew,  ioUov.ing  the  conrfc  of  the  hair  ; 
IK)  crofs  lines  (lioiild  be  made,  as  they  but  dislif!;are  the 
horfc afterwards,  without  any  real  life.  The  firing  ia- 
flruineiit,  or  knife,  ought  to  be  a  little  rounded  on  the 
cdj;c,  gradually  thickening  to  the  back,  that  it  may  re- 
tain the  heat  for  fome  time,  but  fliould  not  be  applied 
till  the  iuflamingrcdnefs  is  partly  gone  off.  The  caute- 
rized parts  may  be  bathed  with  fpirit  of  wine  at  firft  ; 
and  anointed  afterwards  with  bees-wax  and  oil,  wliich 
alone  is  fufficient  to  complete  the  cure.  But,  in  every 
view,  this  operation  deferves  ro  be  condemned,  upon 
the  following  judicious  obfcrvations  of  Ofmcr.  "  lic- 
tweeu  the  tendon  and  the  (kin  of  the  leg,  as  nothing 
intervenes  but  a  thin  membrane,  what  hand  can  deter- 
mine betwixt  the  boundaries  of  thofe  bodies,  whofe  .  p- 
pearancc,  Ijy  the  heat  of  the  iron,  is  made  undiftinguiHi- 
able  to  the  eye  ?  Now  mark  the  event  of  firing.  If 
I  he  fire  reaches  no  further  than  the  fkin,  little  advan- 
tage can  accrue  to  the  tendon,  but  the  fibres  of  ihe 
fkin  will  become  contracted  andlcfs  pliant  ;  if  the  fire 
reaches  the  membrane  or  (heath  of  the  tendon  fome  of 
its  glands  arc  deilroyed,  and  the  tendon  becomes  more 
or  lefs  rigid.  If  the  tendon  be  burnt,  the  confeqiience 
will  be  dill  worfe  ;  andineither  cafe  the  velocity  of  mo- 
tion will  be  impeded:  on  all  thefe  occafions  ihc  horfe 
(liould  be  turned  tografsand  indulged  v\ith  proper  refl, 
that  the  difcafed  pans  may  recover  their  former  lirni- 
iicfs,  tone,  and  flrenglh." 

Sect.  XXVI.  Qj  Tumors  and  Iwpoflhumes. 

Tumors,  or  fwellings,  arifc  either  from  external 
injuries  or  internal  cauics. 

I.  Swellings  caufed  by  external  accidents,  as  blows 
and  bruifes,  (liould  at  (irft  be  treated  with  reflringents  : 
Thus,  let  the  part  be  bathed  frequently  with  hot  vine- 
gar or  verjuice  j  and,  where  it  will  admit  of  bandafrc, 
let  a  flannel  wetted  with  the  fame  be  rolled  on  :  if  by 
this  method  the  fwelling  does  not  fubfide,  apply,  efpc- 
cially  on  the  legs,  a  poultice  with  red  wine  lees,  ftrong- 
beer  grounds,  and  oatmeal,  or  with  vinegar,  oil,  and 
oatmeal  :  either  of  thefe  may  be  continued  twice  a- 
day,  after  bathing,  till  the  fwelling  abates:  when  in 
order  to  difperfe  it  entirely,  the  vinegar  (liould  be 
changed  for  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  to  four  oun- 
ces of  which  may  be  added  one  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
niac J  or  it  may  be  bathed  with  a  mixture  of  two 
ounces  of  crude  fal  aramoniacboilcd  in  a  quart  of  cham- 
bcr-lyc  twice  a-day,  and  rags  dipped  in  the  fame  may 
be  rolled  on. 

Fomentation  made  by  boiling  wormwood,  bay- 
leaves,  and  rofemary,  and  adding  a  proper  quantity  of 
fpirits,  are  often  of  great  fervicc  to  thin  the  juices,  and 
fit  them  for  tranfpiration  ;  efpecially  if  the  injury  has 
afFefted  the  joints. 

But  in  bruifes,  where  the  extravafated  blood  will  not 
by  thefe  means  be  difperfed,  the  fhortcll  way  is  to  open 
the  fkin,  and  let  out  the  grumes. 

Critical  tumors  or  fwellings,  which  terminate  fe- 
vers, fliould  by  no  means  be  difperfed  ;  except  when 
they  fallen  the  paflern  or  coffin  join:,  fo  as  to  endan- 
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gcr  them  :    in  this  cafe   the  difcutient  fomentation,   Tumors 
(p.  143.  col.  I.)    (hould  be  applied    three  or  four  times    and  Im- 
a-day,  and  a  cloth    or  flannel  frequently    wrung  out  pofthumee. 
of  the  fame  (hoHid  be  bound  on,  in  order  to  keep  the         ^ 
joint  continually  breathing. 

But  all  tumors  tending  to  a  certain  maturation  (froju 
whatever  caufe  they  originated),  fiiould  be  cxpedit'- 
oully  alFulcd  by  finiicntaiiou  as  already  direded  ;  and, 
al'ier  each  time  of  uling  the  fomentation,  the  ripening 
encouraged  by  fuppuiating  poultices  wherever  they 
cau  be  applied  :  oaimeal  boiled  (oft  in  milk,  to  whicii 
a  proper  quantity  of  oil  and  lard  is  added,  iiisy  anfwer 
this  purpofe  ;  or  tlie  the  poultice  recouimeiKicd  in  the 
'itSl\on  ul  It t angles.  Thefe  applications  mull  be  re- 
gularly coutiniitd  till  the  matter  is  perceived  to  fluc- 
tuate under  the  fingers,  when  it  oufht  to  be  let  oat  : 
for  which  purpofe,  let  the  tumor  be  opened  with  » 
knife  or  flrong  lancet,  the  whole  length  of  the  fwell- 
ing, if  it  can  be  doix  fafcly  ;  tor  nothing  contributes 
fo  much  to  a  kind  healingas  the  matter's  having  a  free 
difcharge,  and  the  opening's  being  big  enough  to  dre.'s 
to  the  bottom. 

Pledgets  of  tow  or  lint  fpread  with  black  or  yel- 
hw  balilicoii  (or  the  woimd  ointment),  and  dijipcd 
in  the  fame,  melted  down  with  a  fifth  part  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  (liould  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fore,  and  filled  up  lightly  with  the  fame,  vviih- 
out  craming  :  it  may  be  thus  drclfed  once  or  twice 
a-day,  if  the  difcharge  is  great,  till  a  proper  digeflion 
is  procured  ;  when  it  fliould  be  changed  for  pledgets 
fpread  with  the  red  precipitatcointment,  applied  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Should  the  fore  not  digefl  kindly,  but  run  a  thin 
water  and  look  pale,  foment,  as  often  as  you  drcfs, 
with  the  above  fomeniation  ;  and  apply  over  your 
drelling  the  (Irong-bcer  poultice,  and  coiuiiiuc  ihis  me- 
thod till  the  matter  grows  thick,  and  the  fore  florid. 

The  following  ointments  will  generally  anfwer  your 
cxpciflatiuns  in  all  common  cafes ;  and  may  be  prepureti 
without,  as  well  as  with  vcrdigreafe. 

Take  Venice  turpentine  and  bees-wax  of  ea'h  a 
pound,  oil  of  olives  one  poimd  and  a  half,  yellow 
rofin  12  ounces;  when  melted  together,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  verdigreafc,  finely  powdered,  may 
be  flirred  in,  and  kept  fo  till  cold,  to  prevent  its 
fubfiding. 

Take  of  yellow  bafilicon,  or  the  above  ointment, 
without  verdigreafe,  four  ounces  ;  red  precipitate, 
finely  powdered,  half  an  ounce  :  mix  then)  toge- 
ther cold  with  a  knife  or  fpatula. 

This  lall,  applied  early,  will  prevent  a  fungus,  or 
proud  flelh,  from  (hooting  out  :  for  if  you  drefs  too 
long  with  the  above  digellive,  the  fungus  will  rife 
fall,  and  give  fome  trouble  to  fupprefs  it  ;  when  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  wafli  the  fore,  as  often  as  your  drcfs, 
with  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water,  or  to  fprinkle 
it  with  burnt  alum  and  precipitate.  If  thefe  Ihoukl 
not  be  powerful  enough,  touch  with  a  cauflic,  or  wafli 
with  the  fublimate  water  made  by  diifolving  hslf  an 
ounce  of  corrodve  fublimate  in  a  pint   of  lime-water. 

But  this  trouble  may  in  a  great  mcafure  be  pre- 
vented, if  the  fore  is  on  a  part  where  bandages  can  be 
applied  with  coniprcffes  of  linen-cloth  :  for  even  when 
tliefc  excrefcences  regerminate,  as  it  were,  under  the 
knife,  and  fpring  up  in  fpite  of  the  caulUcs  above- 
mentioned. 
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Tumors  meaiionej,  they  are  to  be  fubiiucd  by  mojtriie  com- 
and  Im-  prclfiju  made  on  the  iprouting  fibres  by  thtl'c  means. 
poftKum^  As  faon  as  the  woii'id  is  ikiraiL-d  nvcr,  throwing 
ahilc  all  greafy  a^jplicuions,  lei  tiie  krtace  be  liardca- 
cd  firll  with  equal  pr.rts  of  tiiitl'.ire  of  myiili  aad  vine- 
gar, afterwanis  with  tinftare  of  layrrh  alone.  If  any 
cfchar  of  confcqnence  Ihoiild  remain,  and  the  hair  not 
follow  kindly,  rub  the  part  gently  every  niglit  wiih  a 
fuia'I  qnancity  of  camphorated  fpcrinaceti  ointiiiciit, 
the  befl  article  known  to  piJinole  the  rciurnof  the  hair 
upon  the  kueej  or  any  ctlier  part. 

Authors  on  farriery  have  given  in  general  very  pro- 
per receipts  toanfwer  every  iutcniion  of  this  kind  by 
medicines  :  but  as  they  have  rot  laid  down  lulHcient 
rules  for  their  applicition  in  thofe  cafes  where  they  are 
nioft  wanted,  (he  follcving  gener.il  di regions  will  not 
be  ii::acccptabie  ;  as  the  difficulty  in  healing  fonie 
kinds  of  fores  avifes  frequently  from  the  unfkilfu.l  man- 
ner of  dreffing  them. 

It  maybe  neccifary  then  to  obfcrvc  here,  once  for 
all,  that  the  cures  of  moll  fores  are  effcdcd  by  the 
finiplefl  methods  ;  and  that  it  is  often  of  much  more 
confequence  to  know  how  to  drefs  a  fore,  than  what 
to  drefs  it  wiih.  And  in  this  confifls  indeed  the  chief 
art  of  this  branch  of  furgery  :  for  the  molt  eniiacntin 
that  profcdion  have  long  lince  difcovered,  that  variety 
of  ointments  and  falves  are  unneceliary  in  the  cure  of 
niOiT:  wounds  and  fores  ;  and  they  have  accordingly  dil- 
carded  the  greateft  part  formerly  in  repute  for  that  pur- 
pofc  ;  repeated  obfcrvations  have  taught  them,  that, 
after  the  digeftion,  nature  is  generally  difpofed  to  heal 
lip  the  v.'ound  fad  enough  herfelf  ;  and  that  the  fur- 
gcon's  chief  care  is  to  prevent  a  Uixriancy,  commonly 
ciWidt proud  flej}}  ;  which  all  ointments,  wherein  lard 
or  oil  enters,  are  but  tco  prone  to  encourage,  as  they 
keep  the  fibres  too  lax  and  fupple  ;  and  wliich  dry  lint 
alone,  early  applied,  as  ealily  prevents,  by  its  ab- 
forbing  quality,  and  light  compreffion  on  the  fproui- 
ing  fibres. 

Thus,  if  a  hollow  wound  or  fore  is  crammed  with 
tents,  or  the  drefTingsare  applied  too  hard,  the  tender 
{hoots  of  ficih  from  the  bottom  are  prevented  pnfliing 
up  ;  and  the  fides  of  the  fore  from  this  diflenfion  may 
in  time  grow  horny  and  turn  fiflulous  ;  nor  has  the 
matter  by  this  method  afrce  difcharge. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  fores  of  any  depth  are  drcflfed 
fiiperficially,  the  external  pans  being  more  difpofed 
ro  heal  and  come  together  than  the  internal,  they  will 
fall  into  contaft,  or  heal  toofoon  ;  and  the  fore,  not  fill- 
ing  up  properly  from  the  bottom,  will  break  out  afrcfli. 

Hence  we  may  juiUy  conceive  how  little  flrefs  is  to 
be  laid  on  famous  ointments,  or  family  falves,  unlliil- 
fully  applied  ,  for  unlcfs  thi:  due  medium  is  obferved, 
or  obtained  in  the  drcffing,  no  hollow  fore  can  heal 
lip  properly. 

As  foon  then  as  a  good  digeftion  is  procured  (which 
is  known  by  the  thicknefs  and  whitcnefs  of  the  matter 
difchargcd,  and  the  florid  red  colour  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fore),  let  the  dreffings  be  changed  for  the  precipi- 
tate medicine  ;  or  the  fore  may  be  filled  up  with  dry 
lint  alone,  or  dipped  in  lime-waicr,  with  a  little  ho- 
ney and  tindlure  of  myrrh,  or  brandy,  about  a  fifth 
part  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former  :  a  pledget  of 
Knt,  dipped  in  this  mixture,  fiiould  alfo  be  applied  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fore,  which  fhould  be  filled  up  with 
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others  ;o  the  furface  or  edges,  but  not  crammed  in  too 
hard,  as  before  obferved,  i:or  yet  applied  too  loc-fcly. 

By  this  method  the  fore  would  inc^iriiatc,  or  he.i!  up 
properly,  and  foft  fpungy  flelh  would  bcprcveiucj  (ir 
fupprefled  in  time  ;  whereas  when  ointments  or  fa'.-cs 
are  too  long  continued,  a  lungus,  or  proud  fltlli,  is 
thereby  fo  encouraged  iu  its  growth,  that  it  requires 
fome  time  to  delboy  and  eat  it  down  again  :  a  pi  .'per 
comprefs  of  cloth,  and  s  linen  roller,  is  abfoluttly  iic- 
celFary  both  for  tliis  purpofc  and  to  fecure  on  the  dri  (T- 
ings,  wherever  they  can  couvcriieiitly  be  applied. 

2.  Scrofulous  tumors  are  fuch  as  originate  in  fcor- 
butic  or  hereditary  taints,  and  increaftor  diniiniih  ac- 
cording to  the  flate  or  acrimony  cf  the  bicod.  Kor 
thefe  the  principal  application  is  the  flrongeft  mercu- 
rial unguent,  thus  prepared. 

Quicksilver  twoounccs,  lard  fix  ounces,  balfam 
of  fulphur  half  an  ounce.  The  quickfilver  to  be 
rubbed  with  the  balfam  in  a  metal  mortar  till  the 
globules difappear;  then  thclard(firflmaje  warm) 
to  be  added  by  degrees. 

The  ufe  of  this  unguent  muft  be  affilicd  by  a  ccui  fe 
of  mercurial  and  ami  in  on  ial  alteratives. 

3.  The  other  tumors  that  rray  be  here  noticed  are, 
the  oedematous,  fleaioniaious,  and  encyfted.  The 
cedematous  and  encyfled  tumors  are  nearly  lynony- 
nious,  originating  in  a  cyft  or  bag,  containing  a  kind 
of  ichorous  bloody  fanies  or  gelatinous  liuid  ;  wiiicii 
being  evacuated,  the  cyft  does  not  always  fubniii  to 
digeftives  or  efchorotics,  but  muft  be  extirpated  with 
the  knife,  and  cured  as  a  common  wound. 

The  fteatomatous  are  thofe  tumors  that  form  on  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  pafs  in  general  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  -wins,  containing,  when  <  pened  or  cxtrafled,  a 
fubftance  not  unlike  fuet  whan  hardly  cold. 

Neitherof  the  above  are  expefled  to  fubniit  to  any  to- 
pical application,  unlefs  upon  the  Very  firftobfervalion  ; 
when  an  attempt  may  be  made  by  the  moft  powerful  re- 
pellents, and  a  fmall  portion  of  theabove  mercurial  oint- 
ment rubbed  in  estry  night,  for  a  confiderablc  length 
of  time  ;  but  tU)  radical  cure  can  be  in  general  obiaintd 
but  by  inftrnmental  extirpation  ;  and  as  this  muft  be  un- 
avoidably attended  with  lofs  of  time,  and  a  proportional 
fliare  of  danger,  if  feated  upon  or  interfered  by  lUe 
muftular  parts,  perhaps  it  may  be  moft  prudent  to  omit 
the  experiment  and  fubniit  it  to  chance. 

Sect.  XXVII.     Of  Wounds  in  general. 

In  all  frefli  wounds  made  by  cutting  inftruments, 
there  is  nothing  more  required  than  bringing  the  lips 
of  the  wound  into  contaft  by  future  or  b.indagc,  pro- 
vided the  part  will  allow  of  it;  (or  on  wounds  o(  the 
hips,  or  other  prominent  parts,  and  acrofs  fome  <  f  the 
large  mufdes,  the  ftitchcsare  apt  toburfton  the  horfc's 
lying  down  and  rifing  up  in  the  ftall.  In  fuch  csfes, 
the  lips  Ihould  not  be  brought  ciofc  together:  oi.e 
ftitch  is  fufficient  for  a  wound  two  inches  long  ;  but  ii. 
large  wounds,  they  Ihonid  be  at  an  incli  or  n'ore  dif- 
tance  ;  and  if  the  wound  is  deep  in  the  mufcles,  care 
Ihould  be  taken  to  pafs  the  needles  proportionably 
deep,  otherwife  the  wound  will  not  unite  properly 
from  the  bottoni. 

Should  the  wound  bleed  much  from  an  artery  di- 
vided, the  firft  ftep  (liould  be  to  fecure  it,  by  pafling 
a  crooked  needle  underneath,  and  tying  it  up  with  a 
T  waxed 
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n  waxed  thread  :  if  the  artery  cannot  b-  got  at  this  way, 
apply  a  button  of  lint  or  tow  to  the  inomh  of  the 
bleeding  vtirels,  dipped  in  a  ftrong  folution  of  blue  vi- 
triol, ftyptic  water,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  hot  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, powdered  vitriol,  or  colcothar,  &e.  and  re- 
member always  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bleeding  vcllels,  and  take  care  that  it  is  kept  there  by 
proper  comprel'i  and  bandage  till  an  efchar  is  formed  ; 
otherwife  it  will  elude  your  expectations,  and  fre- 
quently alarm  you  witli  frelh  bleedings. 

In  a  memoir  prefented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  M.  La  Foife,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
fncccfs  he  had  met  with  in  flopping  the  bleedings  of 
very  conliderable  arteries  in  horfcs,  by  the  application 
of  the  powder  of  puft-balls,  the  arteries  cicatrizing  by 
this  means  only,  without  any  fucceeding  hsemorrhage. 
The  lycoperdon,  or  pufF-ball,  was  made  ufe  of  for  this 
pnrpofe  in  human  fubjeSs,  about  170  years  ago,  by 
F.elix  Wurtz,  a  famous  old  furgeon  in  Germany  j  but 
he  does  not  feem  to  have  thought  of  trufting  to  it  in 
fuch  confiderable  arteries  as  M.  La  FofFe  mentions, 
viz.  thofie  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  the  bleedings  from 
which  divided  veflels  he  ftopt  in  a  few  minutes  by  the 
life  of  this  powder  only.  The  agaric  of  the  oak  may 
alfo  be  ufed  for  this  purpofc,  where  it  can  be  retained 
by  a  proper  bandage. 

Thefc  applications,  as  indeed  all  ftyptics,  feem  to 
aft  by  conftringing  the  extremity  of  the  veflcl,  or 
choaking  it  up,  till  a  grume  of  blood  is  formed  inter- 
nally, which  plugs  up  the  orifice  ;  and  has  been  found 
to  adhere  to  it  fo  as  to  conltituie  one  body  with  the 
veflTel. 

We  avoid  fetting  down  any  famous  receipts  for 
frefli  wounds,  whether  ointments,  or  Friar's  balfams, 
being  well  allured,  that,  in  a  healthy  found  conflitu- 
tion,  nature  furuilhes  the  befl'ball'am,  and  performs 
herfelf  the  cure,  which  is  (o  often  attributed  to  the 
medicine  ;  when  it  is  otherwife,  and  the  blood  is  de- 
]irivcd  of  its  balfamic  fiate,  as  wiil  appear  from  the 
sfpcft  of  the  wound  and  its  manner  of  healing,  it  mufl; 
he  rsciifiej  by  proper  internal  medicines,  before  a  good 
foundation  for  healing  can  be  kid  by  any  external  ap. 
plication  whatever. 

The  lips  of  the  wouijd  then  being  brought  together 
by  the  needle  or  bandage,  it  needs  only  to  be  covered 
with  rags  dipped  in  brandy,  or  a  pledget  of  tow  fpread 
with  the  wound  ointment,  (fee  page  144.  col.  2.)  the 
dircAions  in  the  preceding  fedions  being  obferved, 
and  the  wounded  part  kept  as  much  as  polTible  from 
motion. 

Pu:i6lured  wounds  from  thorns,  or  any  other  acci- 
dent, ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  applying 
the  beer  or  bread  and  milk  poultice  over  the  drefling, 
till  fome  figns  of  digeftion  appear  ;  and  fomenting  the 
part  well  every  day.  This  method  is  alfo  very  fuccefs- 
fully  ufed  to  thofc  fwcllings  which  often  arife  on  the 
neck  from  bleeding  ;  the  fores  teing  fprinkled  with 
precipitate,  and  burnt  allum  povvdercd,  to  fetch  out 
the  core  or  fungus,  which  choaks  up  the  orifice.  The 
ufual  method  is  to  introduce  a  piece  of  vitriol,  or  ful>- 
-limate,  which  often  brings  on  a  plentiful  difcharge, 
fetches  out  the  core,  and  makes  a  cure  ;  but  it  is  o/ten 
with  the  lofs  of  the  vein,  and  it  fometimcs  leaves  a 
large  fwelling  and  impollhumation. 

1a  gua-fliot  wounds,   when  the  ball  has  not  perle- 
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trated  too  deep,  it  Ihculd  be  extrafted,  if  it  can  be  Wounds  jji 
fetched  away  without  dillnrbancc,  together  with  any   general, 
extraneous   bodies   that   might   pafs  in   with   it  ;  the  *"— v— "^ 
wound  liiould  be  dreficd  with  the  old  digcllive  of  Ve- 
nice or  common  turpentine,   divided  wi:!i  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  to  which  may  be  added  fonie  honey  and  tindure 
vt  myrrh.     The  entrance  of  thefe  wounds  frequently 
requires  to  be  enlarged,  and  a  depending  orihce  Ihould 
always    be    procured  if   polJible  ;  and  if  the   wound 
ihould  not  digcll  kindly,  a|  ply  the  beer  poultice,  and 
foment  vvith  the  ilifcutient  fomeutation  before  men- 
tioued. 

In  fcalds,  or  burns  from  gunpowder,  or  any  other 
caufe,  when  the  {kin  remains  entire,  bathe  the  part 
well,,  and  keep  it  ioaktd  with  rags  dipped  in  fpirit  of 
wine  camphorated  :  fait  bound  thick  on  the  part  has 
been  found  very  tffeitual  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  indeed 
all  filine  and  fpirituous  applications  excel  otliers,  while 
the  ikin  is  yet  unbioke  ;  but  when  the- Ikin  is  fepa- 
rated,  anoint  the  part,  and  keep  it  conftantly  fupple 
with  linfecd  or  ialadoil,  and  a  plaflcr  fpread  with  bees- 
wax and  oil  ;  if  the  fkin  is  fo  fcorched,  that  floughs 
mull  be  digelled  our,  drcfs  with  the  wound-ointmenj 
and  oil  of  lurpeniir.e,  and  hnilli  the  cure  v\ith  any  dry- 
ing oiutment.  Should  the  horfe  be  feverifli  (rom  the 
pain,  bleed  him,  give  cooling  glyllers,  and  treat  him 
as  we  have  diredcd  in  finiple  fevers. 

There  are  certain  wounds  which  occur  much  more 
frequently  than  any  other,  and  which  from  that  cir- 
cumftancc,  though  in  theinfelves  net  at  all  dangerous, 
defcrve  particular  notice.  Among  thefe  are  broken 
knees,  over-reaches,  and  lacerations  between  hair 
and  hoof.  In  rel'ped:  to  the  firfl,  it  is  a  misfortune  , 
whenever  it  happens  that  not  only  reduces  (he  horfe 
Very  much  in  his  value,  but  is  coulidered  as  an  indeli- 
ble fligmaofimperfedion,  that  (with  connoiiTeurs)  ren- 
ders him  at  firli  fight  unworthy  a  fecond  confideration. 
This  nvisfortune  may  fonietin.es  he  occafioncd  by  un- 
avoidable accident  ;  bat  Mr  Tjplin  is  jullly  of  opi- 
nion that  more  horfes  are  thrown  down  and  irremedi- 
ably injured  by  the  cartlellhefs  and  Ihameful  inatten- 
tion of  bad  riders  on  bad  roads  ;ind  over  rolling  flones, 
or  when  they  are  more  cruelly  cxhaufled  with  labour 
and  fatigue,  than  by  any  other  means  in  the  whole  liil 
of  accidents. 

In  relieving  this  injury,  the  firft  flep  is  to  wafli  the 
parts  well  with  a  fpoiige  and  warm  water,  thoroughly 
clcanfmg  the  lacerations  from  gravel  orfand  ;  for  thefe 
will  evidently  irrilate  and  inflrtine  the  tender  parts,  and 
be  produftive  of  a  difchaage  which  may  often  be  en- 
tirely prevented  by  gently  wiping  them  dry  after  the 
ufe  of  the  fponge,  and  plentifully  embrocating  them 
with  a  mixture  of  camphorated  fpirits  and  vinegar  in 
equal  quantities,  bandaging  over  a  pledget  of  tow  wet 
with  the  fame,  and  repeating  it  onceor  twice  if  circura- 
flances  Ihould  render  it necclTary.  This  fliould  be  conti- 
nued, thataaefcharor  cicatrix  maybe  formed  to  render 
unftuous  or  greafy  applications  unnecellary  ;  but  ihould 
the  wound  or  laceration  be  fo  violent  as  to  produce  great 
inflammation,  fuppnration  mull  enfue,  and  ought  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  means  already  dircfted,  and  the 
fore  healed  in  the  manner  alfo  above  direfled. 

As  to  over-reaches  and  other  injuries  in  the  feet, 
they  are  treated  of  in  their  order  uadtr  D'/ia/cj  cj  the 
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Sect.   XXVIII.     Of  Ukers  in  Central. 

'  We  (lull  njc  here  civcer  into  a  dcfcripiion  of  each 
particular  (pccics  of  ulcers,  but  only  Uy  down  fome 
liireftiiiasfor  their  general  treatment ;  by  which  means 
we  (hall  avoid  the  ulu.*!  prolixity  of  anihors  on  tbis  fiib- 
jeft,  and  yet  give  fu  general  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
ulcers,  as  we  hope  will  be  fnlficiently  iiiltniftive  both 
of  tlic  application  and  of  the  proper  remedy  to  each. 

It  may  be  necelliry  to  obfcrve,  that  we  may  often  in 
vain  purfue  the  belt  methods  of  cure  by  external 
applications,  nnlcfs  we  have  rccoarfc  to  proper  inter- 
nal remedies  j  for  as  all  ulcers,  diiRcnlt  to  heal,  pro- 
ceed from  a  particular  indifpulition  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  before  the  former  can  be  brought  into  any  or- 
der, tlie  latter  mud  be  corrrecled  by  alteratives  and 
fiveetening  medicines. 

The  firil  intention  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  is  bringing 
tliem  to  digeft  or  difcharge  a  thick  matter;  which 
will,  in  general,  be  effcfted  by  the  green  ointment, 
or  that  with  precipitate  ;  but  fliould  the  lore  not  digelt 
kindly  by  thefe  means,  but  difchajge  agleety  thin  mat- 
ter, and  look  pale,  you  mufl  then  have  recourfe  to 
warmer  dreflings,  fuch  as  balfam,  or  oil  of  turpentine, 
melted  down  with  your  common  digcftivc,  and  the 
llrong-beer  poultice  over  them  ;  it  is  proper  alio  in 
thefe  kind  of  fores,  where  the  circulatioa  is  languid, 
and  the  natural  heat  abated,  to  warm  tlie  part,  and 
quicken  the  motion  of  the  blood,  by  fomenting  it  well 
at  the  time  of  drefling  ;  which  method  will  thicken  the 
matter,  and  route  the  native  heat  of  the  part,  and  then 
the  former  drelfings  may  be  re-applicd. 

If  the  lips  of  the  ulcer  grow  hard  or  callous,  it  will 
be  ncceffary  to  foment  ftrangly  with  a  decodion  of  ca- 
momile and  mallows,  as  hot  as  can  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied; then  fcarify  fuperficially  the  whole  part,  both 
longitudinally  and  iranfverfely,  with  a  fleara  or  ab- 
fcels  lancet,  fo  as  entirely  to  penetrate  the  callous  fub- 
Uance  upon  the  furface  :  after  which  it  mull  be  dreffcd 
with  digeftive  ointment  twice  every  day  ;   the  fomen- 
tations and  fcarifications  to  be  repeated  occalionally,  if 
nccellary,  till   the  callofity  is  quite  floughed  oft,  and 
comes  away  with   the   drelTings.     A  proper  ointment 
for  the  above  purpofe  may  be  prepared  as  follows. 
Take  of  yellow  bafilicon  two  ounces,  and  black  ba- 
filicon  one  ounce,  and  melt  them   together   over 
the  fire.     When  taken  ofi,  flir  in  one  ounce  of 
turpentine  ;  and  when  cool,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
red  precipitate  finely  powdered,  the  whole  to  be 
minutely  incorporated  upon  a  floneor  marble  llab. 
As   foou    as  the   callofity   is  removed,  and  the  dif- 
charge conies  toils  proper  confiflence,  drefs  in  gene- 
ral with  a  fmall  portion  of  lint,  thinly   covered  with 
either  of  tlie  bafilicons,  placed  under  a  pledget  of  tow 
Ipread  with  the  following  digeftive: 

Yellow  wax  and  black  rofin  each  four  ounces. 
Burgundy  pich  two  ounces  ;  melt  thefe  in  a  pint 
of  olive  oil  over  a  flow  fire  ;  and  when  taken  off, 
llir  in  two  ounces  of  turpentine.  For  large 
wounds,  where  a  plentiful  difcharge  is  required, 
ftir  into  this  quantity  three  ounces  of  the  fpirits 
of  turpentine,  that  it  may  incorporate  in  getting 
cool. 
Should  the  wound  incarnate  too  fafl,  and  fill  with 
fungous  •flcfli,  flighily  touch  fuch  pans  with  2  piece 


of  undacked  lime,  reguliting  tlie  mode  and  applicition  Ulcere  in 
by  the  necellity,  and  repeating  it  as  occafu):!  may  re-  ^J^ncr-'l- 
quire.     When  the  cicatrix  is  nearly  formed,  the  cure  ^ 

may  be  completed  by  hardening  the  furface  with  a  lit- 
tle linfturc  of  myrrh. 

All  iinufes  or  cavities,  if  no  tendinous  parts  inter- 
vene, fliould  be  inllanily  laid  open  (with  a  bi(lory)  to 
its  utnioft  extent,  and  properly  filled  with  a  pledgee 
of  lint,  well  impregnated  with  warm  digellivcj  and 
plentifully  covered  with  tow  fpread  with  the  lame. 
After  a  fecond  or  third  drefling,  fliould  the  infide  of 
fuch  cavity  prove  callous  or  hard  in  fubftance,  it 
ninil  be  taken  away  by  the  knife,  or  dclboyed  by  the 
means  before  defcribcd.  If  it  be  fo  fituatfd  that  the 
parts  forbid  an  entire  feparation,  found  with  tUe  probe, 
and  at  its  extremity  make  a  counter  inciiion  through 
the  integuments  to  meet  the  probe,  till  by  pafliug 
through,  it  removes  any  lodgment  that  may  have  been 
left  for  the  matter  to  corrode,  which  it  will  very  foon 
do,  fo  as  in  many  cafes  to  affcift  the  bone  itfelf. 

Where  the  cavity  penetrates  deep  into  the  iniifclcs, 
and  a  counter  opening  is  impracticable  or  hazardous  ; 
where,  by  a  continuance,  the  integuments  of  the 
mulcles  are  cnnflantly  dripping  and  melting  down  ;  in 
thefe  cafes  wafhes  may  beinjeded,  and  will  frequently 
be  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  following  is  particu- 
larly recommended  by  Mr  Taplin. 

Take  honey  and  vinegar  each  two  ounces;  lique- 
fy over  the  fire;  and  when  cool  add  tinfture  of 
myrrh  and  tindure  of  cantharides  each  one  ounce, 
— Mix. 
When  the  ulcer  is  by  thefe  means  divefted  of  its  vi- 
rulence and  bad  fraell,  the  callofity  floughed  off  or  cx- 
trafted,  and  a  favourable   appearance  of  incarnation 
comes  on,  the  dreffings  may  be  changed  from  the  pre- 
cipitate digeftive  before  prefcribcd,  to  pledgets  fpread 
with  Locatellus's  balfam,  or  the  following  compound. 
Take  white  diachylon  two  ounces,  Locatellus's  bal- 
fam one  ounce,  and  melt  them  over  the  fire  in  two 
ounces  of  olive  oil.     Takeoff,  and  when  nearly 
cool,  ftir  in  an  ounce  of  balfam  of  capivi,  a  little 
at  a  time,  till  it  is  all  iiicorporated. 
Thefe  finufcs,  or  cavities,  frequently  degenerate  m- 
lofijluliF,  that  is  grow  pipey,  having  the  infide  thick- 
ened, and  lined  as  it  were,  with  a  horny  callous  fub- 
fiance.     In  order  to  their  cure,  they  muft  be  laid  open, 
and  the  hard  .fubftance  all  cut  away  ;  where  this  is  ini- 
pradicablc,  fcarify  them  well,  and  irufl  to  the  preci- 
pitate medicine  made  flrong,  rubbing  now    and  then 
with  cauilic,  butter  of  antimony,  or   equal  parts  of 
quickfilver  and  aquafortis. 

When  a  rotten  or  foul  bone  is  an  attendant  en  an  ul- 
cer, the  flefli  is  generally  loofe  and  flabby  ;  the  dif- 
charge oily,  thin,  and  ftinking  ;  and  the  bone  difco- 
vered  to  be  carious,  by  its  feeling  rough  to  the  probe 
palled  through  the  flefli  for  that  purpole.  In  order  to 
a  cure  the  bone  mufl  be  laid  bare,  that  the  rotten 
part  of  it  be  removed  ;  for  which  purpofe,  dcftroy  the 
loofe  flefli,  and  drefs  with  dry  lint ;  or  the  doflils  may 
be  prelTcd  out  of  liniture  of  myrrh  or  euphorbium. 
Tlie  throwing  off  the  fcale  is  generally  a  work  of  na- 
ture, which  is  cfTecled  in  more  or  Icfs  time,  and  in  pro- 
portion 10  the  depth  the  bone  is  affected  ;  though 
burning  the  bone  is  thought  by  fome  to  liaften  its 
reparation. 

T  3  Where 
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tone-  Where  the  care  does  not  properly  fuccecd,  r.icrcu- 

Spavin.     rial  phyfic  iTioiild  be  given,  and  repeated  at  proper  in- 

^^ '  tervals:  and  to  corred  aiiri  mend  the  blood  and  juices, 

the  antimoiiial  and  alterative  powders,  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  guaiacuin  and  lime-water,  are  proper  for  that 
purpofe. 

Sect.  XXIX.     Of  a  Bone-Spavin. 

Without  entering  at  all  into  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
ordcr,  vviiich  is  a  bony  cxcrelceuce,  or  hard  fwelling, 
growing  on  the  iiilidc  of  the  Lock  of  a  horfe's  leg, 
we  flwU  content  ouvfclvcs  with  dcfcribing  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  thereof  by  their  fyniptoms,  aad  then  enter 
on  their  cure. 

A  fpivin  that  begins  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hock, 
IS  not  fo  dangerous  as  that  which  puts  out  higher,  be- 
iween  the  two  round  procelles  of  the  leg-bone  ;  and  a 
tpivin  ne?ir  the  edge  is  not  fo  bad  as  that  which  is 
more  inward  lowaid  the  middle,  as  it  does  not  fo  much 
affcift  the  bending  of  "ilie  hock. 

A  Ipavin,  that  comes  by  a  kick  or  blow,  is  at  firfl 
no  true  fpavin,  but  a  bruifc  on  the  bone  or  i>iemhranc 
which  covers  it,  therefore  not  ot  that  confequencc  as 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  natural  caufe :  aud  tliofe 
that  put  out  on  colts  and  young  horfrs,  are  not  fo  bad  as 
thofe  rhat  happen  to  horfes  in  their  full  llrength  and 
maturity  ;  bat  'n\  very  old  horfcs  they  arc  generally 
incurable. 

The  ufual  method  of  treating  this  diforder  is  by  blif- 
ters  a^d  firing  ;  without  any  regard  to  the  fituation, 
nr  caufe  whence  it  proceeds.  Thus,  if  a  fullnefs  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  hock  conies  upon  hard  riding,  or 
..ny  other  violence  which  threatens  a  (pavin  ;  in  that 
cafe,  fuch  coolers  and  rcpcllcrs  arc  proper,  as  are  re- 
tomniendcJ  in  drains  and  bruilcs.  Thofe  happening 
to  colts  aud  young  horfcs  arc  generally  fiipcrficlal,  and 
require  only  the  milder  applications  j  for  it  is  better  to 
Wear  thein  down  by  degrees,  than  to  remove  ihcin  at 
once  by  fcvere  means. 

Vaiions  are  the  prefcriptions  for  the  bli/lcring  oint- 
ment ;  but  the  following,  on  proper  experience,  (lands 
well  recommended  by  Mr  Giuioa. 

Take  nerve  and  marfiimallow  ointment,  of  each 
two  ounces  ;  quicklilvcr,  one  ounce,  thoroughly 
broke  with  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  ;  Spa- 
nilli  ilies  powdered,  a  dram  and  a  half:  fublimaie, 
one  dram  ;  oil  of  origanum,   two  drams. 

The  hair  is  to  be  cut  as  dole  as  pofllble,  and  then 
the  ointment  applied  pretty  thick  over  the  part  ;  this 
ihould  be  done  in  the  morning,  and  the  horfc  kept 
tied  lip  all  day  without  any  litter  till  night  ;  when  he 
may  be  untied,  in  order  to  lie  down  ;  and  a  pitch  or 
any  llicking  plaftcr  rray  be  laid  over  it,  and  bound  on 
with  a  broad  tape  or  bandage  to  keep  all  clofc. 

After  the  blifter  has  done  running,  and  the  fcabs 
begin  to  dry  and  peel  off,  it  may  be  applied  a  fecond 
time,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before;  this  fecond  ap- 
plication generally  taking  greater  effeft  than  the  firil, 
and  in  colts  and  young  horfes  makes  a  perfciJl  cure. 

When  the  fpavin  has  been  of  long  llanding,  it  will 
require  to  be  renewed,  perhaps  five  or  fix  times  :  but 
afier  the  fcrond  application,  a  greater  diflancc  of  time 
mull  be  allowed,  othcrwife  it  might  leave  a  fear,  or 
c.iiilc  a  baldncfs  ;  to  prevent  which,  once  a-fortnight 
er  three  weeks  is  often  enough  ;    and  it  may  in  this 


manner  be  continued  f;x  or  feven  timtSj  without  the  Curb  and 
ieall  bleuiilfa,  and  will  generally  be  attended  with  Uing-bonc. 
fuccefi.  " 

But  the  fpavins  that  put  out  on  older  or  full.agtd 
horfes  are  apt  to  be  inure  obltinatc,  as  being  itaicd 
mere  inward;  and  when  ihey  run  among  ihc  linuoli- 
ties  of  the  joint,  they  are  for  the  moll  part  iucurabU, 
iS  ifey  then  lie  out  of  the  rtach  of  applications,  and 
arc  arrived  to  a  degree  of  impenetrable  hardncls. 

The  ufual  method  in  thefe  cafes  is  to  fire  dircftly, 
or  to  ufc  the  llrongcfl  kind  of  cauftic  blil'ttrs;  and 
fometiir.es  to  fire  aud  hy  the  blifter  immcdiaiely  over 
the  part  :  bu:  this  way  fcldom  fuccceds  farther  than 
putting  a  P.op  to  the  growth  of  the  fpavin,  and  is  apt 
to  Iciive  both  a  blcUiilh  and  ilitFiicls  bi hind  ;  Lefidcs  . 
the  great  rifk  run  (by  applications  li  theic  fiery  and 
c;iultic  medicines  to  the  nervous  and  tendinous  parts  a- 
bout  the  joints)  of  exciting  violent  pain  and  aaguilli, 
ind  dcllroying  the  limb. 

The  bell  and  fafeft  way,  therefore,  is  to  make  trial 
of  the  blillering  ointment  above,  and  to  continue  it  ac- 
cording to  the  dirciflions  there  laid  down,  for  fome 
months,  if  found  neccllary  ;  the  holies  iu  the  inter- 
vals working  moderately  :  tlie  hardnefs  will  thus  be 
dilfolved  by  degrees,  and  wear  away  infciilibly. 

Where  the  fpavin  lies  deep,  and  runs  fo  far  into  the 
hollow  of  the  joint  that  no  application  can  reach  it, 
neither  firing  nor  medicines  can  avail,  for  the  reafons 
abovemcntioned  ;  though  bold  ignorant  fellows  have 
foractimcs  fucceeded  in  cafes  of  this  fort  (by  men  of 
judgment  deemed  incurable)  by  the  application  of 
cauflic  ointments  with  fublimate,  which  ait  very  for- 
cibly, enter  deep,  and  make  a  large  difcharge,  and 
by  that  means  deltioy  a  great  part  of  the  fubllance,  and 
dilTolve  away  the  remainder  ;  though,  wlioever  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe  medicines,  muft 
know  how  dangerous  in  general  iheir  operation  is  on 
thefe  occafions  i  and  that  a  proper  prepared  cautery, 
made  like  a  fleam,  undt-r  the  direction  of  a  fkilful  . 
liand,  may  be  applied  with  lels  danger  of  injuring  ci- 
ther tendons  or  ligaments.  After  the  fubflaiice  of  the 
fwelling  has  been  properly  penetrated  by  the  inflrn- 
mcnt.  It  muft  be  kept  running  by  the  precipitate  me- 
dicine, or  mild  blillering  ointment.  Where  the  fpavin 
lies  not  deep  in  the  joint,  and  the  blillering  method 
will  not  fucceed,  the  fwelling  may  be  fafejy  fired  with 
a  thin  iron  forced  pretty  deep  into  the  fubflance,  and 
then  Ihould  be  dreffed  as  is  above  dircfted. 

Sect.  XXX.    Of  a  Curb  and  Ring-bone. 

I.  As  a  fpavin  rifcs  among  the  bones  on  the  fore-  . 
part  of  the  hocks  fo  a  curb  takes  its  origin  from  the 
jiinftures  of  the  fame  bones,  and  rifes  on  the  hind-part, 
forming  a  pretty  large  tumor  over  the  back  part  of 
the  hind-leg,  attended  with  ilifihefs,  and  fometimes 
with  pain  and  laraenefs. 

./^  c«r^  proceeds  from  the  fame  canfes  that  produce 
fpavins  ;  viz.  hard  ridings,  itrains,  blows,  or  kicks. 
The  cure  at  firfl  is  generally  cafy  enough  cfTeiScd  by  , 
blillering,  repeated  two  or  three  times,  or  oftener.  If  . 
it  docs  not  fubmit  to  this  treatment,  but  grows  excef- 
fively  hard,  the  quickefl  and  furefl  way  is  to  fire  with 
a  thin  iron,  making  a  line  down  the  middle  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  drawing  feveral  lines  in  a  penniform 
rnanncr  pretty  deep  ;  and  ihcn  to  apply  a  mild  blifler- 

ins: 
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-This  method  will  en- 


in^pialier  or  ointment  over  it, 
"  tireiy  remove  i:. 

There  is  another  fvvelling  taken  notice  of  on  tlieout- 
fuieof  the  hock,  which  is  called  ijardm.  This  com- 
monly proceeds  from  blows  and  kicks  of  other  horfes  ; 
but  frequently  happens  to  maneged  horfes,  by  fcttin;^ 
them  o;i  their  haunches  :  it  is  ieldom  attended  with 
much  lamenefs,  unlcfs  it  has  been  neglefled,  or  fouie 
lirtle  proctfs  of  the  bone  be  broke.  It  ihould  firfl  be 
treated  with  the  coolers  and  repellets  in  fed.  xxxii. 
art.  2  :  but  if  any  fwellingcontinucs  hsrd  and  infeniible, 
the  befl  way  is  tobliilcr  orfirc  ;  but  the  mild  blillers 
alone  generally  fuccecd. 

2.  Ther/V/g-'io^jfisahard  fwe'lin;;  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  paflern,  which  generally  reaches  halfway  round 
the  fore-paK  thereof,  and  from  its  refeniblance  to  a 
ring  has  its  denomination.  It  often  arifes  from  ilrains, 
&c.  ;  and,  when  behind  from  putting  young  horfes  too 
early  upon  their  haunches  ;  for  in  that  attitude  a  horfc 
throws  his  whole  weight  as  much,  if  not  more,  upon 
his  pafterr.s,  than  on  his  hocks. 

When  it  appears  diftindlly  round  the  pyftcrn,  and 
docs  not  run  downwards  towards  the  coronet,  foas  to 
atfeft  the  cofRn-joint,  it  is  eafily  cured  :  but  if  it  takes 
its  origin  from  fome  rtrain  ordefcdt  in  the  joint  origi- 
nally, or  if  a  callofity  is  found  under  the  round  li- 
gament that  covers  that  joint,  the  cure  is  generally 
dubious,  and  foraetimes  imprafticable  j  as  it  is  apt  to 
turn  to  a  quittor,  and  in  the  end  to  form  an  ulcer  upon 
the  hoof. 

The  ring-bones  that  appear  on  colts  and  young  hor- 
fes, will  often  infenfibly  wear  ofFthemfclvcs,  with- 
out the  help  of  any  application  ;  but  when  the  fub- 
Itance  remains,  there  needs  n'  other  remedy  bcfidts 
bli/lcring,  unlefs  when  by  long  continuance  it  is  grown 
lo  an  obftinate  hardncfs,  and  then  it  may  require  both 
bliilering  and  firing. 

To  fire  a  ring-bone  fuccefsfully,  let  the  operation 
be  performed  with  a  thinner  infi'-ument  than  the  com- 
mon one,  and  let  the  lines  or  razes  be  made  not  above 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  dillant,  croiTing  them  obliquely, 
fomewhai  like  a  chain:  apply  a  mild  bliflcr  over  all, 
and,  when  quite  dried  np,  ihe  lupturs-plaftcr  ;  ;;nd 
then  turn  the  horfe  lografs  for  fome  time. 

Sect.   XXXI.  Oj  Splenti. 

These  are  hard  excrefcences  that  grow  on  ilic 
Ihank-bone,  and  are  of  various  Ihapes  and  fizes.  Some 
horfes  are  more  fubjecl  to  fplenis  than  others  ;  but 
young  horfes  are  moft  liable  lothefe  infirmities,  which 
often  wearofTanddiiappearof  themfclves.  Few  horfes 
put  out  fplenis  after  they  are  feven  or  eight  years  old, 
unlefs  they  meet  with  blows  or  accidents, 

A  fplent  that  arifes  in  the  middle  of  the  fhank-bone 
is  nowife  dangerous;  but  thofc  that  arile  on  the 
back  part  of  this  bone,  when  ihcy  grow  large  and 
prtfs  againfl  the  back  finew,  always  caufc  lamenefs  or 
iiiffncfs,  by  rubbing  againfl  it  :  the  others,  except 
they  are  lituated  near  the  joints,  feldoni  occafion 
lamenefs. 

A3  to  the  cure  offplcnts,  the  bcft  way  is  not  to 
meddle  wiih  them  unUls  they  arc  (b  large  as  to  dif- 
figure  a  horfe,  or  are  fo  fmiaied  as  to  endanger  his 
going  lame. 

ilpl^nts.in  their  infancy,  and  on  iheir  firl^  appear- 


ance, fliould  be  well  b.::hed  with  vinegar,  or  old  ver- 
juice; which,  by  llrengthcning  the  fibres,  often  put  a 
flop  to  their  growth  ;  tor  the  membrane  covering  the 
bone,  and  not  the  bone  itfelf,  is  here  thickened  ;  and 
in  fome  conUitutions  purging,  and  afterwards  diuretic 
drinks,  will  be  a  great  means  to  rersove  the  humidity 
and  moirturc  about  the  limbs,  which  is  what  often  gives 
rile  10  fuel)  excrefcences. 

Various  arc  the  remedies  prefcribed  for  this  diforder : 
theufu.Tl  way  is  to  rub  the  fplent  with  a  round  flick 
or  the  handle  of  a  hammer  till  it  is  almofl  raw,  and 
then  touch  it  with  oil  of  origanum.  Others  lay  on 
a  pitch-plaftcr,  wiih  a  little  fublimate  or  arfcnic,  to 
deflroy  tlic  fubftance  ;  fon.c  ufe  oil  of  vitriol  ;  ioine 
lii'dure  of  caniharides  :  <lll  which  methods  have  i-t 
limes  fucccedcd  ;  only  they  arc  opt  to  leave  a  fear, 
Willi  the  lofs  of  hair.  Thofe  applications  that  are  of 
a  more  caullic  nature  often  do  more  hurt  iban  good, 
efpecially  when  the  fplent  is  grown  very  hard,  as  they 
produce  a  rottenncfs,  which  keeps  running  ftvcral 
months  before  the  ulcer  can  be  healed,  sr.d  then  leaves 
an  ugly  fear. 

According  to  Mr  Tapliu,  the  only  expcftation  of 
cure  "  without  anxiety  and  difficulty,  is  lo  be  careful 
in  obferving  fuch  appearances,  in  their  carliell  llate; 
and  then  feeing  that  frequent  friifion  is  ufcd  for  a  con- 
iiderable  time,  twice  every  day,  with  ihc  utmofl  force 
of  the  operator's  hands,  letting  the  part  bcMtllmoi- 
flened,  after  each  time  of  rubbing,  with  a  proportion 
of  the  following  liniment,  leaving  a  pledget  of  tow 
wet  with  the  fame,  bound  on  preuy  firm  with  two 
yards  of  wide  'ape  as  a  roUtr  : 

"  Taice  camphorated  fi)iriis  of  wine,  and  fpirils  of 
turi)cntine  of  each    four  ounces  (a   quarter  of  a 
pint),     Mix  togtiher. 
"Or,  OiLoforigs.ntim  and  fpirits  of  iurpentii:e,  each 
half  an  ounce  J   camphorated    fpirits  tf  wine,  two 
ounces. — Mix, 
"  W  hen  this  plan  has  been  perftvcreJ  in  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  you  will  then  be  able  to  judge  whether 
any  perceptible  aJ\-aiuage  lies  been  obtained  from  the 
force  of  thefe  powerful  repellents  :  if  not,  procure  two 
ounces  of  the  llrongcfl  mercurial  ointment,  and  let  ihc 
fize  of  a  hazel-nut  be  well  ri:hbtd  in  upon  the  par: 
afkdlcd,  every  night  and   mornrjig,  lill   the  wh.ole  is 
confumed,  ufing  the  roller  each   night,  aii-d  taking   it 
off  in  the  morning.     Ifihis  docs   net  fuccecd,  the  befl 
and  mofl  fpcedy  method  \\\\\    be  the   immediate    ex- 
tirpation, by  niaking  a  longitudinal    incificn    ('wiih- 
out   bruifi'-.g,   hanunerirg,'  &c.)    through  the  iniegj- 
ments,   dilfefling  and   cxtrail-ting  the  fuLllance,  com- 
pleting the  cure  by  taking  up  a  cou[  le  of  lliiche:,  ciiid 
treating  it  as  a  fupsrhcial  wound  ;    for  which  diiciJ^tions 
will  be  foand  under  that  head." 

Sect.   XXXII.     Of    the     P oil- evil ;      F^p.ula,     and 
Bni'ifes  on    thi    Within  j     IV^rbUi  on    the    Back,    . 
cnj  Sit-f^JIs. 

I .  The  priH-evil  is  an  abfccfi  near  ihc  poll  of  a  hoi  fe,    , 
formed  in  the  fiitiifes   between  ih:   poll- bone   and  the 
npper  vertebr2s  of  the  neck. 

If  it  proceeds  (rorn  blows,  bruiffs,  or  any  external 
viulepce,  at  firfl  bailie  thefwtiiing  often  with  hot  vine- 
gar ;  and  if  the  hair  be   fjctied  off  with   an  ouzing 

ihro'iiih. 
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Poll  evil,  through   the  <kin,   make  ufe  of  two  pans  of  vinegar 
fiftuU,&<^-  and  one  of  fpirit  oi  wine  ;   biu   if  [here  he   an  itching, 

^'——'  will)  heat  and  i;uiammaiioM,  tiie  fafcil  way  is  w  bleed, 

and  apply  po.iltices  with  bread,  uiilk,  and  elder  flow- 
ers :  this  method,  with  the  aliilUncc  of  phyfic,  will 
frequently  difperi;;  the  fwcUing  and  prevent  this  evil. 
Bat  when  the  tumour  is  critical,  and  has  all  the 
figns  of  matter,  the  belt  method  then  is  to  forward  it  by 
?i'P'y'"tt  '''^  ripening  poultices  already  taken  notice 
of,  till  It  coaies  to  maturity,  and  btirfls  ofitlelf:  or 
if  opened  with  a  knife,  greut  care  flioiild  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  tendinous  ligament  that  runs  along  the  neck 
under  the  mane  ;  when  matter  is  on  both  fides,  the 
opening  mud  be  made  on  each  fide,  and  the  ligament 
remain  undivided. 

If  the  matter  flows  in  great  quantities,  refembles 
melted  glue,  and  is  of  an  oily  confi/lciice,  it  will  re- 
quire a  lecond  incillon,  cfpecially  if  any  cavities  are 
ilifcovered  by  the  finger  or  probe  ;  ihcfe  flioiild  be  o- 
pcned  by  the  knife,  lue  orilices  made  depending,  and 
^hc  wound  dreifed  with  the  commou  digellivc  of  tur- 
pentine, honey,  and  die  tinfture  of  myrrh,  and,  after 
digellion,  with  the  precipitate  ointment  :  or  wafll  with 
the  following  made  hot,  and  fill  up  the  cavity  with 
jow  foaked  into  it  ; 

Vinegar  or  fpirit  of  wine  half  a  pint,  white  vitriol 
dillblved  ill  fpriug-water   half  au  ounce,   tinfture 
of  myrrh  four  ounces. 
This  may  be  made  fliarpcr  by  adding  more  vitriol  ; 
■-l)Ut  if  the  fleOr  is  very  luxuriant,  it  (liouldfirll  be  pared 
x!o\vn  with  a  knife  before  the  application.     With    this 
wa.Qi alone  Mr  Gibfon  has  cured    this  diforder   without 
any  other  formality  ofdrcfling,   walliing  with  it  twice 
a-day,  and  laying  over  the  part  a  quantity  of  tow  foak- 
ed in  vinegar  and  the  white  ol  eggs  beat  together. 

But  the  mofl  conipendious  method  of  cure,  is  that 
hy  fc.tUiiig,  as  the  farriers  term  it  ;  and  which  ufcd  to 
be  profecuted  wlicn  the  fore  was  foul,  of  a  bad  dif- 
.pofiiion,  and  attended  with  a  profufion  of  matter.  But 
the  cruelly,  abfurdity,  and  inutility  of  the  pra6tice 
have  become  fo  apptrent,  that  it  fcenis  now  to  be 
almofl  univerfally  exploded  ;  (o  that  it  would  be  fu- 
pcrtliious    to  give  any  defcription  of  the  operation. 

2.  Bruifes  on  the  witkers  frequently  impofthuinate, 
.and  for  want  of  care  turn  fillulous.  They  arife  often 
from  pinches  of  the  faddle,  and  fliould  be  treated  with 
rcpcllers  :  for  this  purpnfe  bathe  the  tumor  well  with 
hot  vinegar  three  or  four  times  a-day  ;  if  that  does 
not  fuccced  alone,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  put 
to  a  quart  of  vinegar,  or  half  an  ounce  of  white  vitriol 
diffblved  in  a  little  water,  and  added  to  the  fame  quan- 
tity. Thcfe  are  generally  held  as  very  effe(5tual  re- 
nellers  for  this  purpofe  in  horfes,  and  will  frequently 
prevent  impofthunution  :  when  the  fwelling  is  at- 
tended with  heat,  fmarting,  and  little  hot  watery 
.yimples,  the  following  mixture  will  then  be  more  pro- 
per to  bathe  with. 

Take  two  ounces  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  boiled  in 
a  quart  of  lime-water ;  M'here  that  cannot  be  had, 
a  handful  of  pearl  or  wood  aihes  may  be  boiled  in 
common  water  :  pour  off  the  decoftion  when  fet- 
tled, and  mix  with  it  half  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine: 
anoint  the  part  afterwards  with  lintfeed  oil,  or 
elder  ointmcr.t,  to  foften  and  fmooih  the  Ikin. 
jButwhen  iJ  e  fwellings  are  critical,  tlie  confequence 


of  the  fever  fettled  on  this  part,  you  rauft  avoid  the  re-  I'oll  evil, 
pelling  method,  and  affid  in  bringing  the  fwelling  to  Fiiiula.fcc 
inatier,  by  means  ot  luppurating  poultices  :  experienced  ■'""" 
farriers  advifc,  never  to  open  ihofc  tumots  till  they 
breakof  themfclves  :  for  it  they  are  opened  before  they 
are  ripe,  the  whole  fore  will  be  fpongy,  and  difcharge 
a  bloody  ichor,  which  fooii  degenerates  into  a  fordid 
ulcer.  But  take  care  to  enlarge  the  openings,  and 
pare  away  the  lips,  that  yourdrellings  may  be  ap- 
plied eifily;  and  avoid  the  ligament  which  runs  along 
the  neck  to  the  withers  :  if  a  gathering  forms  on  the 
oppolite  lide,  open  it  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  take 
care  they  incline  downwards,  for  the  fake  of  depen- 
ding orilices,  and  letting  the  matter  flow  off'eafily. 
For  the  ir:ethod  of  drcfling,  we  muft  refer  to  the  for- 
mer pan  of  iJiis  Seiflioii;  and  if  the  liores  fliould  he  found 
foul,  they  mud  be  drefled  with  tinfturc  of  myrrh  till 
they  fcale  eft'.  If  the  fungus  is  very  troublefomc, 
and  the  difcharge  oily,  yellow,  &nd  vifcid,  pledgets 
foaked  in  the  following,  made  hot,  have  been  found 
very  etfeflual,  bathing  the  fwelling  round  with  fpirit 
of  wine  and  vinegar  : 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  diflblved  in  apint 

of  water  ;  oil  of  turpentine,  and  reftificd  fpirit  of 

wine,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  white-wine  vinegar, 

fix  ounces  ;    oil  of  vitriol  and  .^gyptiacum,   of 

each  two  ounces. 

When  the  cavities  are  truly  fiftuJous,  the  calloflties 

rouft  be  cut  out,  wl>ere  it  can  be  done,  with  a  knife; 

and  the  remainder  dcflroycd  by  corrofivcs. 

■3.  WarbUi  arc  fmall  hard  tumors  under  the  faddle- 
part  of  the  horfe's  back,  occafioned  by  the  heat  of  the 
faddle  in  travelling,  or  its  nneafy  fituation.  As  fnon 
as  the  faddle  is  taken  off  after  a  fevere  chafe  or  hard 
journey,  a  good  groom  or  hofller  will  be  very  minute 
in  his  examinations  to  difcover  whether  any  injury  has 
been  furtained  in  tliis  part  or  any  other.  He  will  in- 
flantly  perceive,  by  the  horfe's  wincing,  whether 
there  is  any  dcfcifl  from  which  a  warble  may  fpeedily 
enfue  ;  if,  fo,  upon  tjie  firft  appearance,  or  carliefl  dif- 
covery,  bathe  three  or  four  times  a  day  with  the  fol- 
lowing repellent  : 

Exiraft  of  Saturn  lialf  an  ounce,  camphorated  fpi- 
rit of  wine  two  ounces,  foft  water  a  quarter  ot 
a  pint  ;  the  extraifl  and  fpirit  being  well-mixed 
by  fliaking,  before  adding  the  water. 
4.  A  f:t-fajl  proceeds  generally  from  a  warble,  and  is 
the  horfe's  hide  turned  horny  or  callous.  In  fonie  little 
time  the  hair  comes  off,  and  it  bears  the  appearance  of 
a  foreign  folid  fub/lance,  fixed  in  (he  centre  of  what 
feems  10  be  a  fuperficial  wound.  For  this  fimple  and 
very  trifling  complaint  there  is  but  one  certain  and  ex- 
peditious cure,  namely,  extirpation ;  which  maybe 
performed  with  a  common  penknife.  But  the  mofl 
ready  and  leaft  painful  method  of  taking  it  off  is  by 
jufl  raifing  either  edge  till  it  can  be  taken  hold  of  with 
a  pair  of  common  pincers  ;  when,  by  leaning  them  to 
any  fide,  you  have  an  immediate  fulcrum,  or  level-, 
and  feparate  it  iiiftantaneoufly  without  pain  or  incon* 
venience.  After  the  extirpation,  it  may  be  treated  as 
a  fimple  firperficial  laceration,  and  may  in  general  be 
healed  by  a  frequent  application  of  Friar's  balfam, 
tinfture  of  myrrh,  or  even  with  a  little  common  bran- 
dy. Due  care,  however,  fnould  always  be  taken  to 
guard  the  cicatrix  in  its    infancy,    and  prevent  the 
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Poll-evil,   buckle  of  the  girth  from  comiiu';  into  direcS  cont.uT: 
Siftub,&c.  with  the  i.ijared  part,  not  otily  liU  the  liirfice  is  ialE- 

'^ '  ciciitly  hardened  to  render  a  repetiiion  unlikely,  but 

upon  all  future  occahons. 

SOiME  parts  of  the  above  ireament  of  tumors,  how- 
ever, has  been  condemned,  and  a  more  fimple  method 
bv  means  of  fetoiis  recommended,  by  thatjudiciousprac- 
tiiioner  Mr  Clark  of  Edinburgh.  "  The  common  me- 
^■Tyia/ifi    thoJ  (fayshef)  of  treating  thofe  large  tumors  which 
on  tie  Pre-  are  feated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  immediately 
vefiiion  of    behind  the  ears,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
ibe  ^>f='fi' poll-g-pil^  and  thofe  which  arc  feated  on  the  withers  or 
of  Hor/es,   „ppe^.  pj,-t5  of  the  flioulders,  is  exceedingly  improper. 
P'i45'       Tiiey  are  either  allowed  to  break  of  themfelves,  or  are 
opened  the  whole  length  of  the  tumor  on  the  upperpart. 
In  this  fituation,  efpecialiy  in  the  poU-cvii,  when  the 
head  is  always  kept  in  an  erect  pohtion,  the  matter 
contained  in  the  tumor  cannot  be  difclurged  from  it, 
but  is  retained  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  ex- 
p.jfcd  to  the  external  air,  &c.  :  it  foon  acquires  a  moft 
ichorous  corroding  quality,  and  produces  one  of  the 
largeft  and  the  molt  fordid  fiftulous  ulcers  that  horfes 
are  infefted  with  :  a  great  quantity  of  fungous  or  proud 
liefli  is  foon  produced  ;    this  requires  to  be  repeatedly 
extirpated  with  the  knife,  the  lols  of  which  cannot  be 
again  fupplied  ;  hence  the  horfe  is  greatly  disfigured, 
the  cure  becomes  both  tedious  and  uncertain,  and  is  fcl- 
dom  radical.  Infome  cafes,  I  have  known  the  vcrtcbrse 
of  the  neck  affewled  by  the  fliarpncfs  of  the  confined 
matter,   forming   lodgments   there,  and,  after  great 
trouble  and  expence,  the  horfes  were  put  to  death. 

"  All  ihefe  kinds  of  tumors,  &c.  are  calily  and 
fpeedily  difculfed  by  the  ufc  of  fctons,  without  any 
lofs  of  fubflance,  or  disfiguring  of  the  parts,  and  cured 
with  the  greateft  certainty  when  the  operation  is  pro- 
perly performed.  Of  a  number  of  cafes,  in  my  prac- 
tice, where  this  operation  has  fuccceded  with  great  ex- 
pedition in  curing  thefe  tumors^  I  Hiall  only  mention 
the  following. 

"  About  fix  years  ago,  an  Arabian  horfe,  belong- 
ing  to  a  gentleman  in  this  place,  had  a  large  tumour 
feated  a  little  on  one  iide  of  the  withers,  or  upper  part 
of  the  Ihoulder  ;  it  was  forwarded  by  applying  emolli- 
ent poultices;  and  as  foon  as  the  matter  was  perceiv- 
ed to  fludtuate  in  the  tmnor,  a  large  feton  needle, 
armed  with  a  cord  at  the  other  end,  was  introduced  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  fwcllir.g,  and  brought  out  at  the 
under  or  lowermoft  part  of  it  ;  the  maiter  was  dif- 
charged  at  the  lower  orifice  in  a  very  fliort  time,  the 
tumor  was  by  that  means  foon  difculltd,  and,  in  a  few 
weeks,  it  was  entirely  healed  up,  without  any  fear  or 
blemilh  remaining,  farther  than  a  little  Iwldntfs  about 
the  lower  orifice,  occalioncd  by  the  fliarpaefs  of  the 
matter,  which  lii^ewile  foon  difappcared,  and  not  the 
leaft  trace  of  the  di.'brder  remained. 

"  The  other  cafe  happened  about  feven  years  ago'; 
a  coach-horfe  {belonging  to  a  nobleman  in  the  neigh- 
boiiriiood)  had  a  large  tumor  a  little  behind  the  ears, 
on.the  neck,  which  1  have  formerly  obfcrved  is  calieJ 
the  poll-evil ;  the  tumor  e xicndtd  to  both  fides  of  the 
iieck,  and  was  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  mane  ;  the 
tumor  had  been  opened  on, one  fide,  in  a  very  fuperfi- 
■cial  manner,  by  a  farrier  in  the  country,  before  the 
JEaiU.r  in  it  was  fufficiently  digellr  !  ;  after  applying 


a  few  emollient  pouliices,  in  order  to  ripen  it,  a  ftrcng  Wind-galls 
feton  needle,  was  introduced  at   tiie  upper  part  of  it,  ilood  and 
almoft  dole  to  the  mane,   and  after  palling  it  through   ^"S  Sf^- 
the  bottom  of  the  tumor,  which  was  very  deep,  the  7'"*' 
needle  was  brough  out  through   the  found  mufcular 
parts  below   the  tumor,  in  order  to  procure  a  Hoping 
or  depending  orifice  for  the  matter  to  run  freely  off. 
The  lame  operation  was  likewife  performed  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  beginning  near  the  mane,  and  finiilied  in  the 
iaroe  manner.  In  a  few  weeks  the  cure  was  completed. 
The  horfe  run  for  feveral  years  in  the  fame  nobleman's 
carriage,  without  the  fmalieft  vellige  of  his  former 
difordcr. 

"  From  this  riethod  of  treating  thefe  tumors,  to- 
gether with  the  uCe  of  alterative  medicines,  &c.  which 
in  cafes  of  this  nature  ought  never  to  be  omitted,  they 
were  cntirelv  difciiled,  and  the  perloraiious  mad;;  by 
the  needle  foon  liealed  up,  without  the  leaft  deformity 
of  the  parts.  I  have  therefore  given  the  hillory  of 
thefe  cafes,  to  (how  wi;h  what  facility  and  expediiioti 
fuch  tumors  may  be  carried  oft  by  the  ufe  of  fetons,  in 
preference  to  the  common  methods  iifed,  and  even  re- 
commended by  diffcr-.-nt  authors  ;  fucli  as,  after  open- 
ing thefe  tumors  by  deep  incilioas,  and  pouring  into 
them  the  moll  corrolive  mixtures,  made  I'calding  liot, 
together  with  a  long  tedious  courfe  of  hot  irritating  ap- 
plications, by  which  the  poor  animals  are  kept  in  the 
utmoll  torture  tor  a  confiderabic  time,  and  in  the  end 
are  fo  disfigured  by  the  lofs  of  fubflance,  occafioned 
by  the  cutting  away  fo  much  of  the  flclh  from  the 
parts,  tjiat  fuch  horfes  are  generally  rendered  unfit  for 
any  thing  but  the  meanell  drudgery. 

"  Deep-feated  abfccfles  are  cured  in  the  fame  man- 
ner by  the  ufe  of  fctons  ;  after  tracing  the  linufes  or 
cavities  of  the  abfcefs  with  a  long  flcnder  blunt  lead 
probe  (which  yields  calily  without  forcing  its  way 
through  the  cellular  membrane,  or  taking  a  direflion 
between  the  interftices  of  the  innfrles),  the  needle,  . 
armed  with  a  cord,  llinald  follow  the  diicdlion  of  the 
j'iniXus  or  pipeSy  as  they  are  commonly  called,  to  the 
moil  depending  part  ;  and  in  cafe  there  ihould  be  two 
or  more  fmufcs,  which  fometim.es  happens,  each  ot 
them  (liordd  be  treated  in  the  f;ime  manner,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  depending  orifice  for  a  free  difcharge  of  the 
maiter,  and  which  being  once  procured,  fcldoin  fails  of  . 
completing  a  cure." 

Sect.XXXjII.     Of  Wmd-galU  Blood  and-'BoiSpa^    ■ 
vhis.  - 

I.  A  Wind-gall  is  a  fiatiilcnt  fwclling,  which    ' 
yields  to  the  prclfure  of   the  finger,  and  recovers  its 
ihape  on  the  removal  thereof;   the  tumor  is  vifible   lo    • 
the  eye,  and  often  feated  on  both  fides  of  the  back  fi- 
new,  abovx  the  fetlocks,  on  tlie  fore-legs,  but  mofl  fre- 
quently-on  the  hind-legs  ;  though  they  are   met  with 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  vifhercver  iKcmbranes  can 
be  fo  feparated,  that  a  quantity  of  air  and  ferofities  may    . 
be  included  v.iihin  their  duplicaturcs. 

When  they  appearnear  the  joints  and  tendons,  they 
are  generally  cauled  by  drains  or  bruifes  on  the  fmews, 
or  ihc  (heath  that  covers  them  ;  which,  by  being  over- 
flretchrd,  have  fome  of  their  fiiires  ruptured  ;  whence 
probably  may  o;ize  out  that  fluid  which  is  commonly  ■ 
found  with,  the  included  air;  though,  where  ihttcfwell- 
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ings  (howtlierafelvesin  the  interfticesof  large  imifcles, 
which  appear  lilovvn  up  like  hladdera,  air  alone  is  the 
chief  fliiij  ;  aaJ  the fe  may  fifely  be  opcnnl,  a;id  treat- 
ed as  a  conincn  wound. 

On  the  fnil  appearance  of  \\ind-T;?.i!s,  iheir  cure 
(liould  be  atteinpicd  by  rcflringems  ami  bandage  :  for 
whicii  piirpofc,  let  the  fwclliiij^  be  batb.ed  iwicc  a-day 
with  viiieirar,  or  verjuice  alone  ;  or  let  the  part  be  lo- 
iiienre.i  wiih  a  dccodlion  of  o.ik-bark,  pomegranate, 
and  alum  boiled  in  veijulce,  bir:diiig  over  it,  wiih  a 
roller,  a  woollen  clolh  foakcd  in  ihe  f<inie.  Some,  for 
this  piirpofe,  iile  red-wine  lees,  others  curriers  ihav- 
iiigs,  wetted  wiili  the  fame,  or  vinegar,  bracing  the 
part  up  with  a  firm  bandage. 

It  litis  method,  afer  a  proper  tri:;!,  fliould  not  be 
found  to  fuccccd,  amhors  have  advifed  the  fwtlling  to 
be  pierced  with  an  a\i'l,  or  oprncd  with  a  knife  :  but 
mild  blifterincr  has  in  siencral  ihe  preference  given  to 
ihcfc  mcrhojs  ;  the  included  fluids  being  thereby 
drawn  oiF,  the  impai5led  air  difperfed,  and  the  tumor 
gradually  diminiih-d. 

2.  A  bld'jtl-fl'aviii  is  a  fwcUiiig  and  dilatation  of  the 
vein  that  runs  alonj  the  infuleof  ihe  hock,  forming  a 
little  fofi  fwelling  in  the  hollow  pjrt,  and  is  often  at- 
tended with  a  weaknefs  and  iamenefs  of  the  hock. 

The  cure  Ihoabi  be  tirlt  aitempltd  with  the  relhin- 
gents  and  bandage  above  reconimended,  which  will 
contribute  greatly  to  flrengthcn  all  weaknclfes  of  the 
joints,  and  frequently  will  remove  this  diforder  if  early- 
applied  ;  but  if  by  thefe  means  ihe  vein  is  not  reduced 
to  its  nfual  dimcnfions,  the  r,^in  fliould  be  opened,  and 
the  vein  tied  with  a  crooked  needle  and  wax-thread 
pafled  underneath  it,  bath  above  and  below  ihe  fwell- 
ing, and  the  turgid  part  fuftercd  to  digcft  away  with 
the  ligatures  :  for  this  purpofe,  ihc  wound  may  be  daily 
tlreffed  with  turpentine,  honey,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  in- 
corporated together. 

3.  A  bog-fpaviri  is  an  cncyfled  tumor  on  the  infide 
of  the  hough  ;  or,  according  to  Dr  Uracken,  a  collec- 
tion of  brownifli  gelaiinous  matter,  contained  in  a  bag 
or  cyit,  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  lubricating  matter 
.of  the  joint  altered,  the  common  membrane  that  inclo- 
fes  it  forming  the  cyif.  This  cafe  he  has  taken  the 
pains  to  illuftraie  in  a  young  colt  of  his  own,  where  he 
fays.  When  the  fpavin  w.is  prelTed  hard  on  the  infide 
the  hough,  there  was  a  fmall  tumor  on  the  ontfidc, 
which  convinced  him  the  fluid  was  within-fide  the 
joint  :  he  accordingly  cut  into  it  :  difchargcd  a  large 
quantityof  this  gelatinous  matter  ;  drclTed  the  fore  with 
doffils  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine  ;  putting  into  it,  once 
in  three  or  four  days,  a  powder  made  of  calcined  vi- 
triol, alum,  and  bole  :  by  this  method  of  drelfing,  the 
bag  (longhed  off,  and  came  away,  and  the  cure  was 
faccefsfuUy  completed  without  any  vifible  fear. 

This  diforder,  according  to  the  above  dcfcription, 
will  fcarcely  fubmit  to  any  other  method,  except  fi- 
ring, when  the  cyfl  ousiht  to  be  penetrated  to  make  it 
efFeftual  ;  but  in  all  obftinate  cafes  that  have  rcfified 
the  above  methods,  both  the  cure  of  this  and  of  the 
fweUings  called  wi/id-gaih  llioifld  be  attempted  in  this 
manner.  If,  through  (he  pain  atiendJng  the  opera- 
tion or  dreffings,  the  joint  Ihould  fwcll  and  inflame,  fo- 
ment it  twice  a-day,  and  apply  a  poultice  over  the 
.drcfBngs  till  it  is  reduced. 


Sect.  XXXIV.   Of  Mallindcn  aud  SaiUnders.      Mallcndfrj 

Kdi  SallcD- 
M.'iLtENnERS  are  cracks  in  the  bend  of  tl;e  horfe's      •**"; 

knee,  that  difcharge  a  ftiarp  indigcfted  matter  ;  they 
are  oficn  the  occaiion  of  luniencls,  fliffhel.?,  and  the 
horlt's  lumbling. 

Sallcitden  are  the  fame  diflemper,  f(toatrd  on  the 
bending  of  the  hougli,  and  occaiion  a  lamenel's  behind. 

They  are  both  cured  by  walhing  the  parts  with  a 
lailier  of  foap  wanned,  or  old  chanibcr-lyt  ;  and  then 
applying  over  the  cracks  a  flrong  mercurial  ointment 
ipread   on   tow,  with    which  thty    fliould    be   drefled  ^ 

night  and  morning,  till  all  the  fcabs  fall  ofF;  if  this  '% 

Ihould  not  fecceed,  anoint  them  night  and  morning 
with  a  little  of  the  following,  and  apply  the  above  oint- 
ment over  it. 

Take  hog's  lard  two  ounces,  fublimate  mercury  two 
drams. 

Or,  Take  hog's  lard  two  ounces,  oil  of  vitriol  two 
drams. 

Take  the  next  from  Gihfon,  which  is  to  be  depend- 
ed on  : 

jEthiop's  mineral  half  an  ounce,  white  vitriol  one 
dram,  foft  green  foap  fix  ounces. 

.Anoint  with  this  often  ;  but  lirft  clip  away  the  hair, 
and  clear  the  fcabs.  On  their  drying  up,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  a  gentle  purge  or  two  ;  or  the  nitre-balls 
may  be  taken  advantageoully  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks. 


Sect.    XXXV. 


Of  Lampas, 
Teeth. 


Barbs,    and   JVolves- 


1.  The  lampas  is  an  excrefcence  in  theroof  of  the 
horfc's  mouth,  which  is  fometimes  fo  luxuriant,  that 
it  grows  above  the  teeth,  and  hinders  his  feeding.  The 
cure  is  in  lightly  cauterifing  the  flefii  with  a  hot  iron, 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  penetrate  too  deep  fo  as 
to  fcale  off  the  thin  bone  that  lies  under  the  upper 
bars  ;  the  part  may  be  anointed  with  burnt  ainm  and 
honey,  which  is  proper  fur  moft  fores  in  the  mouth. 

This  operation  is  by  fomc  thought  to  be  entirely 
unnecelTary  ;  it  being  a  general  obfervation  with  them, 
that  all  young  horfes  have  their  mouths  more  or  lefs 
full  of  what  arc  called  lampas  ;  and  that  fometimes 
they  rife  higher  than  the  fore-teeth  :  but  they  further 
obfervt,  in  proportion  as  a  horfe  grows  older,  the  roof 
flattens  of  itfelf,  and  ihc  teeth  then  appear  to  rife.  Wc 
are  obliged  to  ihc  ingenious  M.  L.  FoiTe  for  this  re- 
mark, and  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  abolifhing  this 
cruel  and  unnecelTary  operation. 

2.  Barbs  arc  fmall  excrefcences  under  the  tongue, 
which  may  be  difcovered  by  drawing  it  afide,  and  are 
cured  by  cutting  clofe  off,  and  walhing  with  brandy  or 
fait  and  water. 

3.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  -wolves-teeth,  when  the 
teeth  grow  in  fuch  amaniitr,  that  their  points  prick 
or  wound  either  the  tongue  or  gums  in  eating.  Old 
horfes  are  mofl  liable  to  this  infirmity,  and  whofe  up- 
per overihoot  the  under  teeth  in  a  great  degree. 

To  vemc(?y  this  evil,  you  may  cither  chop  off"  the 
fuperfluous  parts  of  the  teeth  with  a  chiflcland  mallet, 
or  file  them  down,  which  is  the  better  way,  till  you 
have  fufficiently  wafled  them. 

Sect. 


Sea.  XXXVI. 


R      R 


R      Y. 


^53 


Greafe. 


Sect.  XXXVI.     Of  ths  Greafe. 

In  order  to  treat  this  diforJer  with  fomc  propriety, 
we  (hail  conlider  it  as  arifmg  from  two  different  caules  ; 
a  fault  or  rel.ixation  in  the  vellcis,  or  a  bad  difpolitioii 
in  the  blood  and  ji\ices.  We  muft;  here  obferve,  that 
the  blood  and  juices  (or  humours,  for  there  are  al- 
ways forae  in  the  bed  ftate  of  blood)  are  broujjht  to 
the  extreme  parts  by  the  arteries,  and  returned  by  the 
veins  ;  in  which  latter,  the  blood  is  to  rife  in  perpen- 
dicular columns,  to  return  the  circulating  fluids  from 
the  extremities  :  hence  fwellings  in  the  legs  of  horfes 
may  cafily  be  accounted  for,  from  a  p;irtial  flagnation 
of  the  blood  and  juices  in  the  finer  veifels,  where  tlie 
circulation  is  molt  languid  ;  and  cfpecially  when  there 
is  want  of  due  exercife,  and  a  proper  mulcular  com- 
preffion  on  t!ie  veflels,  to  pnlh  forward  the  returning 
blood,  and  propel  the  inert  and  half-Itagnating  fluids 
through  their  veflels;  in  fliort,  the  blood  in  fuch  cafes 
r.annot  fo  readily  afcend  as  delcend,  or  a  greater  quan- 


of  liufecd  powdered  ;  or  oat-meal  and  rye  flour,  with  a  Greafe. 
little  common  turpentine  and  hog's  lard,  boiled  up  with  ^— v— 
ilrong-beer  grounds  or  red-wine  lees.  The  digcfiive 
ointment  being  applied  to  the  fores  for  two  or  three 
days,  with  either  of  thefe  poultices  over  it,  will,  by 
foftcning  them,  promote  a  difcharge,  unload  the  vcf- 
fels,  and  take  down  the  fwelling  ;  when  may  be  dri- 
ed up  with  the  following  : 

Take  white  vitriol  and  burnt  slum,  of  each  two 
ounces;  iKgyptiacum   one  ounce;    lime-water  a 
quart  or  three  pints  :  wadi  tlie  fcrcs  with  a  fponge 
dipped  in  this  three  times  a-day  ;   and  apply  the 
common    white    ointment  fprcad  on  tow,   to  an 
ounce  of  wiiich  may  be  added  two  drams  of  fugar 
of  lead. 
This  method  is  generally  very  f.iccefsf'ul  when  the 
diftcmper  is  only  loc:il,  a]id  requires  no  internal  me- 
dicines ;  but  if  the  horfc  be  full  and  grofs,  his  legs 
greatly  gorged,  fo  that  the  hair  Hares  up,  and  is  what 
fome  term  pen-ftaihercd,  and  has  a  Lirge  llinking  dif 


tity  is  brought  by  the  arteries  than  can  be  returned  by     charge  fiom  deep  fmil  fores,  you  may  cxpeift  to  meet 

the  veins,  with  great  trouble,  ss  thefe  difordcrs   are  very   ob- 

The  greafe  then,  confidercd  in  this  light,  muft  be     flinatc  to  remove,  being  often  occafioned  by  a  poor 


treated  as  a  local  complaint,  where  the  parts  atfeded 
are  alone  concerned,  the  blood  and  juices  bemg  yet 
untainted,  and  in  good  condition  ;  or  as  a  diforrier 
where  they  are  both  complicated:  but  when  it  is  an 
attendant  on  fome  other  dirtemper,  as  the  farcy,  yel- 
lows, dropfy,  8cc.  fuch  difeafes  muft  firfb  be  cured  be- 
fore the  greafe  can  be  removed.  In  the  former  cafe, 
moderate  exercife,  proper  drefliug,  clcanlinefs,  and  ex- 
ternal application,  will  anfwer  the  purpofc  :  in  the  lat- 
ter, internals  mu!l  be  ciUed  in  to  our  afliftance,  with 
proper  evacuations. 

When  a  horfe's  heels  are  firil  obferved  to  fwell  in 
the  ftable,  and  fiibfide  or  go  down  on  exercife;  let 
care  be  taken  to  walh  them  very  clean  every  time  he 
comes  in,  with  foap-fuds,  chamber-lye,  or  vinegar 
and  v/ater;  which,  with  proper  rubbing,  will  fre- 
quently prevent  or  remove  this  complaint :  or  let  them 
be  well  bathed  twice  a-day  with  old  verjuice,  or  the 
following  mixture,  which  will  brace  up  the  relaxed 
veflels;  and  if  rags  dipped  in  the  fame  are  rolled  017, 
with  a  proper  bandage,  for  a  few  days,  it  is  mofl;  like- 
ly the  fwellings  will  be  removed  by  this  method  only, 
as  the  bandage  will  fupport  the  veflels  till  they  have 
recovered  their  tone.  To  anfwer  this  end  alfo,  a  la- 
ced llocking  made  of  (Irong  canvas  or  coarfe  cloth, 
neatly  fitted  to  the  part,  would  be  found  extremely 
ferviceable,  and  might  cafily  be  contrived  by  an  inge- 
nious mechanic. 

Take  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  four  ounces  ;  difl"olve 
in  it  half  an  ounce  of  camphor;  to  which  add 
wine-vinegar  or  old  verjuice  fix  ounces  ;  white 


dropfical  ftate  of  blood,  or  a  general  bad  diipofiiion  in 
the  blood  and  juices. 

The  cure  in  this  cafe,  if  the  horfe  is  fall  and  liefhy, 
muft  be  begun  by  bleeding,  rowels,  and  repeated  pur- 
ging ;  after  whicii,  diuretic  medicines  are  frequently 
given  with  fucccfs.     Thus, 

Take   four  ounces  of  yellow  rofin,  one  of  fal  prunel- 
lis  ;  grind  them   together  with  an  oiled  pelUc; 
add  a  dram  of  oil  of  amber  ;   and  give  a  quart  of 
forge-water  every  morning,  falling  two  hours  be- 
fore and  after  taking,  and  ride  moderately. 
As  this  drink  is  found  very   difagrceable  to  fome 
horfes,  we  would  recommend  the  nitre-balls  in  its  (lead, 
given  to  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  a-day  for  a  month, 
or  fix  weeks,  mixed  up  widr  honey  or  in  his  feeds. 
Take  the  following  alfo  for  that  pnrpofe  ;  or  the  diure- 
tic balls  dirtiled  tmiicr  Diforders  oj  the  Fyci. 

Yellow  rolin  four  ounces;  fait  of  tartar,  and  fa! 
prunellse,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  Venice  foap  h;ilf 
a  pound  ;  oil  of  juniper,  half  an  ounce  ;  make  in- 
to balls  of  two  ounce  weight,  and  give  one  every 
morning. 
The  legs  in  this  cafe  fliould  be  bathed  or  fomented, 
in  order  to  breathe  out  the  flagnant  juices,  or  to  thin, 
them,  fo  that  they  may  be  able  to  circulate  freely    in 
the  common  current.     For  this  purpofe,  foment  twice 
a-day  with  the  difcutient  fomentation  (p.  143.  col  2.), 
in  which  a  handful    or  two   of  wood-afiies  has   becii 
boiled  ;  apply  then  the  above  poultices,  or  the  follow- 


ing, till  the  fwelling  has  fubfided,  when  the  fores  may 
be  drclfed  with  the  green  ointment  till  they  are  pro- 
vitriol  diifolved  in  a  gill  of  water  one  ounce  ;  mix    perly  digefted,  and  then  dried  up  with  the  water  and 
together,  and  fhake  the  phial  when  ufed.  ointment  above  recommeniled. 


But  if  cracks  or  fcratches  are  obferved,  which  ooze 
and  run,  let  the  hair  be  clipped  away,  as  well  10  pre- 
vent a  lodgment  (which  becomes  flinking  and  offeu- 
five  by  its  !tay),  as  to  give  room  for  wafhingout  dirt  or 
gravel,  which  if  fuftered  to  remain  there,  v/ould 
greatly  aggravate  the  diforder. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  or  the  heels  are  full  of  hard 
fcabs,  it  is  neccflary  to  begin  the  cure  with  poultices, 
made  cither  of  boiled  turnips  and  lard,  with  a  handful 
Vol.  VI!. 


Take  honey  one  pound;  turpentine  fixonnccs;  in- 
«orporate  with  a  fpoon  ;  and  add  of  the  meal  of 
fenugreek  and  linfeed  each  four  ounces  ;  boil  in 
three  quarts  of  red-wine  lees  to  the  confidence  of 
a  poultice;  to  which  add,  when  taken  from  the 
fire,  two  ounces  of  camphor  in  powd?r  ;  fpread  it 
on  thick  cloths,  and  apply  ^vann  to  the  legs,  fe- 
curing  it  on  with  a  flrong  roller. 

If  the  fores  are  very  foul,  drefs  them  with  twoparts 
U  of 
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Crown- 
fcubs,  &c. 


FARRIER       Y, 


Sed.  XXXVII. 


of  i.i;e  v/oiiU'.l-oiiuraeiit,  md  one  of  ^'I^gyptiaciim  ;  and 
•'■PP'y  ^'is  following,  fpreaJ  on  thick  cluiiis,  and  roll- 
ed f>n. 

1"/1KE  of  black  fjap,  one  pound;  honey  half  a 
pound;  L)Lirnt  aluin  four  ounces;  vtrdigreafe 
powdered  f.vo  ounces;  wheat  flour  a  fufficient 
(jiiantity. 

If  the  dimeiic  balls  flio.ild  not  fucceed,  ihey  muft  be 
clian;red  lor  ihe  aiuiuio.iial  and  mercurial  alteratives, 
already  mentioned  ;  but  turning  a  horfe  out  in  a  field, 
where  he  has  a  hovel  or  Ihcd  to  run  at  pleafure, 
would  greatly  contribute  to  quicken  the  cure,  and  in- 
deed would  ill  generjl  etfeft  it  alone  ;  but  if  this  can- 
not be  complied  with,  let  him  be  turned  out  in  the 
day-time. 

If  the  horfe  is  not  turned  out,  a  large  and  conve- 
iiient  Hall  is  abfolutely  neceliary,  with  good  dreffing 
and  care. 

The  lad  thing  we  (hall  recommend,  is  a  method  to 
oblige  a  horfe  to  lie  down  in  the  ifable.  This  un- 
doubtedly is  of  the  iitmofl  confequence,  as  it  will  not 
a  little  contribute  to  the  removal  and  cure  of  this  dif- 
order  ;  for  by  only  changing  the  polition  of  his  legs,  a 
freer  circulation  would  be  obtained,  and  the  fwelling 
taken  down  ;  whereas  in  general  it  is  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  obltinacy  of  the  horfe,  who  refules  to  lie 
down  at  all  (probably  from  the  pain  it  gives  him  to 
bend  his  legs  for  that  purpofe),  by  which  means  the 
fliiinefs  and  fwcUmg  increafes,  till  the  over-gorged 
and  diftended  vell'cls  are  obliged  to  give  way  ;  and  by 
burlling,  difcharge  the  fluids,  which  Ihouki  circulate 
through  them. 

Sect.    XXXVII.     Of  Scratches,  Cn-wn-fcabs,  Rat- 
tails,  and  Capellets. 

1.  Scratches  in  the  heels  have  fo  mucli  affinity 
vvjth  the  greafe,  and  are  fo  often  concomitants  of  that 
dillemper,  that  the  method  of  treating  them  may  be 
felc(5ted  chiclly  from  the  preceding  fecHon  ;  which  at 
tir/l  Ihould  be  by  the  linfced  and  turnip  poultice,  with 
a  little  common  turpentine,  to  foften  them  and  relax 
the  vcflels  ;  the  green  ointment  may  then  be  applied 
for  a  few  days  to  promote  a  difcharge,  when  they  may 
be  dried  up  with  the  ointments  and  waflics  recom- 
mended in  the  above  feflion.  It  is  befi;  afterwards  le 
keep  the  heels  fupplc,  and  fofiened  with  currier's 
dubbing,  which  is  made  of  oil  and  tallow.  This  will 
keep  the  hide  from  cracking,  and  be  as  good  a  prefcr- 
vative  as  it  is  to  leather  ;  and,  by  nfmg  it  often  before 
cxercife,  will  prevent  the  fcratches,  if  care  is  taken 
to  wafli  the  heels  with  warm  water  when  the  horfe 
comes  in  :  When  they  prove  obflinate,  and  the  fores 
are  deep,  ufc  the  following;  but  if  any  cavities  or  hol- 
low places  are  formed,  they  (liould  firft  be  laid  open  ; 
for  no  foundation  can  be  laid  for  healing  till  you  can 
drefs  to  the  bo:tom. 

Take  Venice  turpentine  four  ounces;  quickfdver 

one  ounce  ;  incorporate  well  together  by  rubbing 

foine  time ;   and  then  add  honey  and  iheeps  fuet 

of  each  two  ounces. 

Anoint  with   this  once  or  twice  a-day  ;  and  if  the 

hoifc  is  full  or  flclhy,  you  mufl  bleed  and  purge;  and 

if  the  blood  is  in  a  bad  ftate,  the  alteratives  mufl  be 

given  Jo  reflify  it. 

2.  The    croivn  fcah    is  a  humour  that  breaks  out 


round  the  coronet,  which  is  very  fliarp  and  itching.  Scratches, 
and  attended  with  a  fcurfinefs:    flurp  waters  prepared    <  rown- 
with  vitriol  are  generally   uftd  for  the  cure;   but  the  f'^^tis  &c.^ 
fatefl  way  is  hrft  to  mix  marlhniallow  and  yellow  bafi- 
liton,    or    the    wound-oiniment,  equal  pans,  and   to 
fpread  them  on  tow,  and  lay  all  round  the  coronet.     A 
dofe  or  two  o(  phyfic  m  <y  be  very  proper,  with  the  di- 
uretic medicines  prefcribed  in  [lie  preceding  page,  and 
the  alteratives  above  recommended, in  rebellious  cafes. 
Vide  the  Section  on  Alterativa. 

3.  Rat-tiiiis  arc  excrefceiices  which  creep  from  the 
pallern  to  the  middle  of  the  fiianks,  and  are  li)  called 
from  the  rclcmblance  they  bear  to  the  tail  of  a  rat. 
Some  are  moill,  others  dry  ;  the  former  may  be  treated 
with  the  drying  ointment  and  waflies,  p.  153.  col.  2. 
par.  I.  the  latter  with  the  mercurial  ointment  prefcri- 
bed in  the  Seftion  oi  Straiigh-s,  p.  129.  col.  2.  If  the 
hardnefs  does  not  iubmit  to  the  lafl  medicine,  it  llionld 
be  pared  off  with  a  knife,  and  drclTed  with  lurpeniine, 
tar,  and  honey,  to  which  vcrdigrcafe  or  white  vitriol 
may  occafionally  be  added  ;  but  before  tlie  ufe  of  the 
knife,  you  may  spply  this  ointment. 

Take  black  foap  four  ounces,  quick  lime  two  oun- 
ces,  vinegar  enough  to  make  an  ointment. 

4.  There  are  pariicular  iwellings  which  horfcs are 
fubjcd  to,  of  a  wenny  nature,  which  grow  on  the  heel 
of  the  hock,  and  on  the  point  of  the  elbow,  and  are 
called  by  the  French  and  Italians  capclkts :  they  arife 
ofien  from  bruifes  and  other  accidents  ;  and  when  tliis 
is  the  cafe,  lliould  be  treated  with  vinegar  and  other 
rcpcllcrs.  But  when  they  grow  gradually  on  both 
heels  or  elbows,  we  may  then  fufpift  the  blood  and 
juices  in  fault,  and  that  fume  of  the  velltls  arc  broke 
and  juices  extravafated  :  in  this  cafe  the  fnppuratioit 
Ihould  be  promoted,  by  rubbing  the  part  with  marlh- 
niallow ointment ;  and  when  niaiter  is  formed,  the  fcin 
ihould  be  opened  with  a  lancet  in  fome  dependent  part 
towards  one  fide,  to  avoid  a  fear  ;  the  drelFuigs  may  be 
turpentine,  honey,  and  tinflurc  of  myrrh.  The  re- 
laxed fkin  may  be  bathed  with  equal  parts  of  fpirit  of 
wine  and  vinegar,  to  which  an  eighth  part  of  the  oil 
of  vitriol  may  be  added.  The  contents  of  thefe  tu- 
mors arc  various  ;  fometimcs  watery  ;  at  others  fuciy, 
or  like  thick  palle  ;  which,  if  care  be  not  taken  to 
digeif  out  properly  with  the  cyfl,  will  frequently  col- 
left  again.  Was  it  not  for  the  disfigurement,  the 
fliortefl  method  would  be  to  extirpate  them  with  a 
knife,  which  if  artfully  executed,  and  the  fkin  pro- 
perly prcferved,  would  leave  very  little  deformiiy. 

Sect.   XXXVIII.     Of  Ruptures,    Juticor    Difeafcs 
of  the  Mouth,  aud  Colt-evil  or  Coiiorrha-a. 

I.  Ik  regard  to  ruptures,  though  they  are  general- 
ly divided  into  particular  clafles,  we  ftiall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  by  violent  efforts  of  the  horfe,  or  other 
accidents,  the  guts  or  caul  may  be  forced  between  the 
mufcles  of  the  belly  at  the  navel,  and  through  the  lings 
of  the  mufcles  into  the  Icroium  or  cod.  The  fwellings 
are  generally  about  the  iize  of  a  man's  fifl:,  fometimcs 
much  larger,  defcendiiig  to  the  very  hock:  they  are 
frequently  foft,  and  yield  to  the  prelTure  of  the  hand, 
when  they  will  return  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly 
with  a  rumbling  noile:  and,  in  mod,  the  vacuity  may 
be  felt  through  which  they  paflcd. 

On  their  firll  appearance,  endeavours  fliould  be  made 
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Ruptures,  to  return  thein  by  tlie  hand  ;  but  it"  the  IwcUing  IhouUl 
Aaticor,  be  hard  and  p.tinful,  in  order  to  relieve  the  ItriCturc, 
and  relax  the  pans  throuirh  which  the  gut  or  caul  hai 
"  palled,  let  a  large  quantity  of  blood  oc  iiumciliatcly  la- 
ken  away,  and  the  part  tonicnted  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  applying  over  it  a  poultice  made  ot  oatmeal,  oil, 
and  vinegar,  which  Ihould  be  continued  till  the  ivvcU- 
ing  grows  loft  and  ealier,  or  the  gut  is  returned.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  would  be  proper  to  throw  up  emol- 
lient oily  glyflers  twice  a-Jay,  and  to  let  the  horfc's 
chief  diet  lie  boiled  barley,   fcalded  raalt,  or  bran. 

Sho-.ild  thsfwelling  afterwards  return,  weapprchend 
the  reltringent  application;,  uiui'ly  recommended  on 
thefc  occafions,  will  avail  little  withoiu  a  fufpenfory 
bandage  ;  fo  thut  an  ingeiwo.is  mechanic  in  that  art  is 
chiefly  to  be  relied  on  for  aity  future  aiGuancc  ;  ihougn 
i:  has  been  oblervtd,  that  wiih  moderate  feeding,  .md 
gentle  exercife,  Ibme  horfes  have  contiiuied  to  be  very 
u/'ci'u!  under  this  complaint. 

2.  The  rt/;//co;- is  adifurdernot  very  comnioii  among 
our  horfes,  or  thofe  in  nothcrn  climates  ;  but  is  par- 
ticularly taken  notice  of  by  the  French,  Spaniih,  and 
Italian  writers  ;  who  dcfcribe  it  a  malignant  fwelling 
in  the  brealt,  which  extends  fometimes  to  tlie  very 
fheath  under  the  belly  ;  it  isatiended  wiih  .ifcver,great 
deprciiion  and  weaknefs,  and  a  total  lofs  ot  appetite. 

The  cure  fliould  be  iirfl  attempted  by  large  and  re- 
peated bleedings,  to  abate  the  indammation  ;  emollient 
glyflers  ihould  be  injefled  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  with 
an  ounce  of  fal  prunella  in  each,  and  the  cooling  drink, 
in  the  S-ction  on  Fevers,  fnoald  be  given  ip.ward!v  : 
the  fwelling  fliould  be  bathed  with  the  mardiniallo-.v 
ointment;  and  a  ripening  poultice,  with  onions  boiled 
in  11  Ihould  be  applied  over  it.  If  by  this  method, 
continued  four  or  five  days,  the  inflammation  in  the 
throat  and  gullet  is  removed,  our  attention  Ihould  more 
particularly  turn  to  encourage  the  fwelling  at  the  breatt, 
and  bring  it,  if  po:Uble,  to  matter  :  to  which  end,  con- 
tinue the  poultice,  and  give  two  ounces  of"  Venice  tjca- 
cle  dilTolved  in  a  pint  of  beer  every  night  ;  when  the 
fwelling  is  grown  foft,  it  mul"t  be  opened  with  the 
knife,  and  dreilcd  with  turpentine  digellive,  the  danger 
now  being  over. 

But  fliould  it  be  found  imprafticable  to  bring  tlie 
fwelling  to  matter,  and  it  incrcafes  upwards,  fo  as  to 
endanger  fuft-Ji-ation  ;  authors  have  advifed  to  pierce 
the  tumor  with  a  hot  pointed  cautery  in  five  or  (ix 
places  ;  to  drefs  with  the  above  digellive  ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  ftimulite  and  promote  a  greater  difcharge,  to  add 
to  it  a  fniall  quantity  of  Spaniih  flics  and  cuphorbinm 
in  powder;  fomenting  at  the  fame  time,  and  bathing 
the  circumjacent  parts  with  ointment  of  marlhmallows. 
M.  Gueriniere,  as  well  as  Solcyfel,  hive  advifed  open- 
ing the  Ikin,  when  the  tumor  cannot  be  brought  to 
matter,  in  order  to  introduce  a  piece  of  black  helle- 
bore-root Iteepcd  in  vinegar,  and  to  confine  it  there 
for  24  hours  :  this  alfo  is  intended  as  a  ftimulant  ;  and 
is  faid  to  aniwer  the  intention,  by  occafioning  Ibnie- 
titnes  a  fwelling  as  big  as  a  man's  head. 

3.  Belidcs  the  difordcrs  of  the  mouth,  wliich  we 
have  already  animadverted  on,  there  are  frequently  ob- 
fcrvcd  on  the  infide  the  lips  and  palate,  little  fwellings 
or  bladders  called  giggi-  Slitting  them  open  with  a 
knife  or  lancet,  and  wafting  them  afterwards  with 
fait  and  vinegar,  ii  in  general  their  cure  :  but  when 


ihey  degenerate  into  what  are  called  ca/iijn,  which 
arc  known  by  little  white  fpecks,  that  fpread  r.nd  oc- 
cafion  irregular  ulcers,  the  heft  method  then  is  to  touch 
them  daily  with  a  finallflat  cautery,  moderately  jieaicd 
till  tlie  fpre.idingis  flopped,  and  10  rub  the  lares  three 
or  four  limes  a-day  wiih  j+^gypiiacum,  at!d  tinclurc  of 
myrrh  fliarpened  with  oil  or  fpirit  of  vitnol  ;  when  bv 
this  drelhng  ihc  ilouglis  are  fcparaied,  ihcy  may  he 
walhed  frequently  with  a  fponge  dipped  in  copperas, 
or  lublimaic  water,  if  they  coiuiinie  10  Iprcad  ;  or  a 
tiiiclure  made  by  dillblving  half  a  ounce  ot  burnt  alum, 
and  two  ounces  of  honey,  in  a  pint  of  tinfture  of  roles. 
Either  uf  tlufe  will  dry  them  up,  aid  are  very  ufcful  ■ 
in  moil  difordtrsof  li:e  niouih. 

A  relaxation  and  fwelling  of  the  palate  fomeiimes 
happens  10  horfes  on  catching  cold.  To  remedy  this 
duordcr,  blow  pepper  on  the  part,  or  anoint  it  with  the 
fiine  mixed  up  with  honey.  The  tinfture  abovemen- 
tiuncd  may  b"  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  to  which  may  be 
added  half  an  ounce  of  fpirii  of  fal  ammoniac. 

4.  The  colt-ei'ilis  fuppufed  to  arifc  from  Honed  colts 
having  full  liberty  with  marcs,  before  they  are  able  to 
cover  them  ;  whence  frequently  cnfues  an  excoriation 
or  fretting  on  the  glands  and  a  iwelling  on  the  fiicath. 
This  lafl  difordcr  frequently  proceeds  too  from  dirt  or 
filth  lodging  there,  and  is  often  removed  by  wafiiing 
the  part  clean  with  butler  a'.:d  beer  :  but  when  the 
yard  i;felf  is  fwelled,  foment  it  twice  a-day  with  marlli- 
niallows  lioiled  in  milk,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  anoint  the  excoriation  wi;h  the  white 
oint.nient,  or  wafli  it  with  a  fponge  dipped  in  lime,  to 
a  pint  of  which  may  be  added  two  drams  of  fugar  of 
lead  :  the  yard  fliould  be  fufpended  up  to  the  belly  ; 
and  if  the  I'.velling  Ihould  increafe  with  the  inflamma- 
tion, bleed,  and  give  the  cooling  phytic,  anoint  with 
ointment  of^  alder,  and  apply  the  bread-and-milk  poul- 
tice. 

If  a  fimple  gonorrhoea  or  feminal  gleet  is  obferved 
to  drip  from  the  yard  (which  is  often  the  cafe  ia 
high-fed  young  horfes,  where  a  relaxation  of  the  glands 
and  feminal  velTels  has  been  brought  on  by  frequent 
cmilfions),  let  the  horfe  be  plunged  every  day  into  a 
river  or  pond  ;  give  him  i  ,vo  or  three  rhubarb  purges, 
at  proper  dillauces  ;  and  intenndiaiely  the  following 
balls. 

Take  of  balfatn  of  copivi,  or  Venice  turpentine,  oli- 
banum,  and  maflich  powdered,  of  each  two  drams  ; 
bole  armeniac,  half  an  ounce  :  mix  up  into  a  ball 
with  honey,  and  give  it  night  and  morning  till 
the  difcharge  ieiPens,  and  then  every  night  till  it 
goes  off. 

Balls  prepared  with  rhubarb  and  turpentine  may 
alfo  be  given  for  this  purpofe  ;  two  drams  of  the  for- 
mer with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter. 

Sect. XXXIX.  Preliminary  Remarks  on  Diseases 
of  the  Keet. 

I.  Of Greafingfiilitsg, and  Stuffing  Horfes  Hoofs.  Tlie 
cuftom  of  keeping  our  rinell  horfes  conftantly  itanding 
upon  dry  litterand  hot  dung  in  tlie  ftable,  is  exceed- 
ingly hurtful  to  the  feet  and  legs,  lurticularly  the 
former,  which  are  always  found  to  agree  bcfl  with 
coolnefs  and  moillure.  Hence  we  rind,  that  horfes 
hoofs,  whilll  running  in  the  fields,  are  always  in  bet- 
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ttr  coLifiiii'.m  ilmft  tliofc  that  are  kept  hoft  kiid  liry  in 
the  ftiible,  which,  befiie  being  liable  tornany  dil'tuits, 
are  Iiard,  bridle,  faaitcred,  and  ouen  brolvcn. 

V*''ilh  refpeft  10  grcafy  |or  oily  aj>jilicaiions,  fo  often 
pre  fori  bed  lor  the  liuofs  of  l;uries  in  order  to  prcfervc 
ihcm  found,  tough,  &c.  Mr  Clark  *  very  jultly  con- 
doms them  as  r.ithfr  jiernieious  than  falutary. 

When  young  horfes  (he  obierves)  arefirll  taken  from 
liiC  fields,  their  hoofs  arc  cool,  found,  and  tough.  Thefe 
arc  found  from  experience  to  be  good  qualities.  Eut  hor- 
fes  are  no  fooncr  introduced  into  (he  ftablc,  than  their 
h')ofs  are  greafed  or  oiled  two  or  three  times  a-week  : 
and  if  they  are  kept  much  in  the  houfc  (landing  upon 
hot  dry  liltcr,  without  being freqccntly  led  al)road,  and 
without  liaving  an  opportunity  of  getiing  their  hoofs 
cooled  and  nioillcneil  in  wet  groiuid,  their  hoofs  grow 
fo  brittle,  dry,  and  hard,  that  pieces  frequently  break 
oft',  like  chips  from  a  liard  ftone  ;  and,  when  driving 
the  nails  in  Ihoeing,  pieces  will  fplit  off,  even  although 
the  nails  are  made  very  line  and  ihin.  Now,  if  thefe 
fame  horfes  with  brittle  f.iattered  hoofs  arc  turned  out 
to  graze  in  the  Helds,  their  hoof's  in  time  will  become, 
as  ihey  were  originally,  found,  tough,  and  good. 

This  change  mull  undoubtedly  be  afcribtd  to  the 
Tvet  and  moifture  which  the  hoof's  arc  expofcd  to  in  the 
fields,  of  which  water  is  the  principal  ingredient  ;  and 
it  is  a  certain  faft,  of  which  we  have  daily  proofs,  that 
wlien  all  other  means  fail,  horfes  are  turned  out  to 
grafs  in  order  to  recover  their  decayed  brittle  hoofs. 
It  is  known,  iliat  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  are  porous  ;  and 
that  infenllble  perfpiration  is  carried  on  through  ihefe 
pores,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  according  to  the  fame 
■iiiws,  as  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Now, 
every  body  knows,  that  greafy  or  oily  medicines  ap- 
plied to  ihc  fliin  of  the  human  body,  prevent  perfpi- 
ration, which  is  frequently  attended  with  the  worfl 
coni'tquenccs.  The  fame  reafoning  will  hold  with  re- 
I'peft  to  the  hoofs  of  horfes  ;  for  greafy  or  oily  appli- 
cations clofe  or  Ihut  up  the  pores  of  the  hoof,  by  being 
abforbed  or  fucked  into  its  inner  fubflance.  Hence  the 
natural  moillure  which  Iliould  nouriCi  the  hoof,  is 
then  by  prevented  from  arriving  at  itsfurface  ;  which, 
on  that  account,  becomes  as  it  were  dead,  and  confe- 
quently  dry,   brittle,  and  hard. 

The  original  praflice  of  greafntg  or  oiling  horfes 
hoofs,  had  probably  taken  its  rife,  from  obfcrving, 
that  greafe  or  oil  foftened  dead  fubllance,  fuch  as 
leatlier,  &c.  But  this  will  by  no  means  apply  to  the 
hoofs  of  horfes,  as  there  is  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween the  living  and  dead  parts  of  animals  ;  the  for- 
mer having  juices,  &c.  nccellary  for  thcirown  nouridi- 
ment  andfuj'port,  whillt  the  latter  require  fuch  applica- 
tions as  will  preferve  them  from  decaying  and  rotting. 

The  dealers  in  horfes  about  London,  when  they  get 
a  bad-footed  horfe  in  their  hands,  moiden  his  hoofs 
frequently  in  water  ;  i'or  which  purpofe  they  keep  a 
puddle  of  wafer  and  dung  at  the  watering  place,  that 
•when  the  horfe  comes  to  water,  his  fore-feet  may  be 
funk  in  the  puddle,  by  which  means  they  are  cooledand 
jnoiflencd  twice  or  thrice  every  day  ;  io  that,  whilil 
they  are  making  up  his  carcafe  for  the  market,  his 
hoofs  are  likewife  repaired,  and  fufRcicnt  to  lland  the 
lefl  of  a  trial  t:pon  fale.  But  no  fooncr  do  horfes  with 
hoofs  of  this  kind  come  into  other  hands,  their  hoofs 
at  the  fatae  time  being  kept  dry  and  greafed,  Sec.  thaii 


they  degenerate  into  their  former  ftate.     Hence,  the    Remarks 
caufe  of   fo   many    complaints    iliat  horfes  turn  foon  "i  t'litafes 
lame  after  ihty  conic  from  dealers,  V:hcn,  in  faft,  it  "f  the  Fete, 
proceeds  from  grcaly  applications,  and  negltClnig  to  '       ^       ' 
cool  or  nioiilen  the  hoofs  in  water;   lor  the  caieful 
groom,  when  airing  his    n'adcr's  horfes,  rather  than 
lead  them  into  a  puddle,  will  go  about  in  order  to  keep 
their  feet  clean  and  dry. 

Another  praclicc  equally  pernicious,  is  the  flnfling 
lip  iiorfcs  hoijfs  (as  it  is  called)  with  hoi  relinous,  and 
grcaly  mixturer.,  under  the  notion  of  cooling  and  fo(t- 
tcning  ihcni.  'Various  are  the  prefcriptions  recom- 
mended for  this  purpofe,  many  of  which  are  of  a  quite 

oppolite  nature   to  the  purpofe  intended There  is 

likewife  a  great  impropriety  in  {luffing  up  the  hoofs 
with  rotten  dung  and  ftale  urine  :  this,  it  is  true,  is 
moifture  ;  but  of  the  very  worfl  kind,  on  account  of 
the  falts  contained  in  the  urine,  which  of  iifclr  greatly 
contributes  towards  hardening  and  drying  iheir  hoofs, 
in  place  of  loltening  them  ;  belides  the  other  bad  ef- 
fetts  which  may  arilc  10  the  frog,  Sec.  from  the  rot- 
tennefs  of  the  dung.  15ur,  without  commenting  upon 
the  various  conipolitions  or  pompous  prefcriptions  re- 
commended in  books,  or  tliofe  handed  about  as  receipts 
for  the  foftenmg  and  flufhng  horfes  hoofs,  the  author 
would  recommend  one  which  is  more  natural,  and 
ought  not  to  be  defpifed  for  its  fimplicity,  as  it  is  only 
cooling  and  moillening  the  hoof's  with  water  morning 
and  evening  :  And,  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  ftufSng, 
he  would  prcfcribe  bran  and  water,  or  clay,  &c.  made 
into  the  conliflency  of  a  poultice  ;  and,  in  particular 
cafes,  where  horfes  (land  much  in  the  liable,  and  the 
hoofs  are  difpofed  to  be  very  hard,  dry,  and  brittle,  a 
poultire  of  this  kind,  or  any  other  emollient  compoli- 
tion  in  which  water  is  a  principal  ingredient,  may  be 
applied  all  round  the  hoof;  or,  in  imitation  of  fbme 
dealers,  to  keep  a  puddle  of  water  at  the  watering-place, 
which  will  anfwer  equally  well,  if  not  better.  From 
this  manner  of  treatment,  the  hoofs  will  be  prcfervcci 
in  their  natural  flaie,  and  a  free  and  equal  perfpiration 
kept  up,  by  which  the  nourilhmcnt  natural  to  the  hoof 
will  have  free  accefs  to  its  lurface,  as  it  is  this  only 
which  caufes  that  cohefion  of  the  parts  which  confti- 
tutes  a  firm,  found,  tough  hoof. 

II.  Of  thi  natural  Dcfedi  of  the  Feet.  It  is  very 
well  known,  that  different  climates  and  different  foils 
greatly  aitcft  the  feet  of  liorfes.  Thofe  that  are  bred 
in  hot  countries,  ftanding  niudly  upon  dry  ground, 
have  deep  cruftcd  hollow  hoofs  with  fmall  frogs  ;  for, 
being  but  little  e^pofed  to  wet  or  moifture,  the  fibres 
of  the  hoof  rontraft  more  clofely.  And, even  in  Great- 
Britain,  there  is  a  conflJerable  difference,  according  to 
the  drynefsor  wci!nefs  of  the  foil  upon  which  horfes  are 
bred.  Thofe  that  are  bred  upon  the  mountainous  parts 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  have  generally  good  found  tough  hoofs  ; 
whilft  thofe  horfes  that  are  bred  upon  low  roarfliy 
grounds  (which  are  moltly  of  the  big  draught  kind), 
have  flat,  large,  foft  hoofs;  for  being  kept  too  moid, 
by  always  foakin;T  in  wet,  the  horny  fibres  of  the  hoof 
arc  too  much  relaxed. 

Thofe  hoofs  which  are  either  too  large  or  too  fmall, 
in  proportion  to  the  fizc  of  the  body,  and  thicknefs  of 
the  bones  of  the  legs,  are  generally,  and  not  without 
foundation,  looked  upon  as  bad.     Large  broad  hoofs, 
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Remarks    for  the  moft  part,  have  ihiii  flat  fole-s  ;  large,  foft,  fpon- 

cn  Difeafes  gy  frogs  :  a  ftroiig  crull,  fomeihiig  hollo.v   upon  the 

of  the  Feet.  ^,,,pei.  gi|j  foj-e  part,  anj  full  ol  wrinkles  or  rings,  nut 

"       ^  unlike  the  rough  ouilidc  ol  an  oyllcr-flicll.     H Jut's  of 

this  ihape  are  liable  to  that  difeale  icrmtd  foiiiiJercd ; 

and  to  have    high,    round,  or  Iwelled  lolcs,  and  low 

Weak  heels,  &c. 

Small  hoofs  ure  liable  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  efpe- 
cially  thofeof  [hat  kind  which  generally  go  under  the 
denomination  of  a^ps  hoofs,  as  they  are  deep  crnlled 
and  narrow,  the  ible  very  hollow,  the  frog  fuiall,  the 
heels  high  and  llrong,  the  crufl  upon  the  outfide  clear 
and  fliining  ;  thefe  are  naturally  diipofed  to  a  contrac- 
lionofthe  whole  hoof  which  is  called  Aoo/'-^o/.'Wf/;  and 
likewife  to  corns,  running  thruihes,  or  frullies either 
of  which  render  a  horfe  laine. 

Some  hoofs  are  pretty  well  proportioned,  and  look 
well  to  the  eye  ;  but,  at  the  fame  lime,  they  are  thin 
and  weak  crufled,  and  not  able  to  Aand  much  fatigue 
iti  travelling  upon  hard  ftoncy  grounds.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  very  flrong  criLftcd  hoofs  are  by  no  means 
ihe  bell,  but  are  liable  to  cracks.  Sec.  In  fucli  hoofs, 
the  horny  fibres  appear  very  diilin(fl,  and  run  in  a 
ftraight  line  from  the  coronet  or  top  of  the  hoof  to  its 
bafis,  refembling  the  grain  of  fomc  kinds  of  wood, 
particularly  oak.  Hence  they  arc  difpofed  to  cracks 
or  filfures,  wliich  cleave  the  hoof  quite  through,  fome- 
limes  from  the  coronet  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hoof.  In  others,  thefe  cracks  at  firfl  do  not  penetrate 
through  the  horn,  but  appear  like  a  feam  on  the  fnr- 
faceof  the  hoof,  commonly  named  a/a^j'-fr/rti  ;  which, 
from  retaining  the  fand  and  gravel,  at  lad  works  its 
way  into  the  quick,  and  occaliuns  iamencfs,  &c.  An- 
other difadvantage  attending  very  flrong  cruftcd  hools 
is,  that,  when  they  {land  long  in  a  dry  hot  flable, 
they  contraft,  and  by  their  ihicknefs  and  hardnefs 
bruife  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot.  Hence  the  horfe 
will  be  lame,  though,  at  the  faine  time,  no  vifiblc  de- 
fect will  be  I'een  about  the  hoof,  excepting  a  great 
heat,  pain,  and  tendcrncfs  in  his  feet;  the  true  caufe 
of  which  is  feldom  attended  to  or  known;  and  hence 
the  horfe  is  faid  to  be  lame  in  fome  other  part,  per- 
haps the  Ihoulders.  Low  thin  heels  are  wcak-cruUed, 
and  liable  tolamencfs  from  injudicious  fliocing.  The 
oppofite  extreme,  i'.-::.  very  high  heels,  is  equally  bsd  ; 
as  thefe  are  fubjecl  to  corns,  and  contrarti'jii  of  the 
hoof  ;  and  the  decpnci"s  of  the  cruft  caufes  a  nutnbnefs 
in  the  feet,  and  unfteadinefs  in  the  horfe's  going,  which 
make  him  liable  to  trip  and  flumble. 

Much  has  been  faid  by  authors,  with  refpeft  to  the 
different  colours  of  horles  hoofs,  afcribing  different 
qualiiies,  and  temperaments  to  peculiar  colours,  fuch  as 
hardnefs,  drynefs,  brittlenefs,  &C.  But  it  is  very  well 
known  to  praifitioners  in  flioeiug  horfes,  that  there 
are  good  and  bad  hoofs  of  all  colours  ;  fome  being  na- 
turally weak  and  difpofed  to  be  brittle,  whillt  others  are 
tough  and  ftronj-.  But  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
minagenient  of  theni  in  the  liable,  in  keeping  them 
properly  nioidened,  in  order  to  prtfcrve  a  due  medium 
between  thefe  oppofite  extremes.  It  likewiie  gene- 
rally remarked  by  authors,  as  a  fure  llgn  of  bad  thin 
hoofs,  that,  whc"!  the  fhoc-nails  are  drove  higli  up  in 
the  crufl,  it  is,  fay  they,  an  evidence  that  the  crult  is 
thin,  and  that  there  was  not  fufScicnt  hold,  withmit 
driving  the  nails  high  up.     But  this  can  be  no  true 
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criterion  to  jndgc  by  ;  for,   if  the  nails  can  be  driven  Wounds  in 
high  up  in  the  crufl  with  fafety  in  a  thin  weak  fooi,  the   the  Feet, 
lame  may  as  certainly  be  done  in   a  flrong  foot,  with  >'— 

more  cafe  and  expedition,  which  indeed  is  frequently 
the  cafe. 

To  form  a  right  judgment  of  what  may  be  called  a 
good hocf,  it  nuiil  neither  be  too  large  nor  too  f.nr.ll  in 
proportion  to  tlie  (ize  ol  the  leg  :  at  the  fame  time,  its 
ihape  mull  be  regular,  gradually  enlar^jing  from  the 
coronet  towards  its  balls  ;  the  crull  fmootli,  even,  and 
free  from  fcams,  cracks,  or  wrinkles  ;  the  fole  llrong, 
and  a  little  hollow  ;  the  heels  firm  and  open  ;  the  frog 
tough,  found,  and  dry. 

Sect.  XL.     IVounds  in  the  Feet. 

"Wounds  in  the  feet  happen  frequently,  but  chiefly 
from  want  of  proper  care,  and  trca.ing  them  injndi- 
cioufly  when  they  are  farfl  inflided. 

I.  Wounds  upon  the  coronet,  or  top  of  the  hoof, 
when  fuperficial,  arc  eafily  cured,  if  not  luglefced  cr 
improperly  treated.  But  the  mofl  limplc  uo;ind,  by- 
bad  management  or  neglect,  nuy,  elpccially  if  the 
horfe  ihould  happen  at  the  time  to  be  in  a  bad  habit 
of  body,  be  attended  \Aiili  dangerous  conlcqucnces  : 
therefore,  however  trifling  they  may  at  firit  appear, 
they  fliould  be  treated  with  attention. 

When  large  deep  wounds  are  inflifted  upon  the  co- 
ronet, from  which  may  be  apprehended  a  great  inflam- 
mation, and  its  confequences  ;  to  prevent  thefe  evils  as 
much  as  pofTible,  it  will  be  necclfary  to  have  recourfe 
to  bleeding,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  give  fuch  inter- 
nal remedies  as  are  recommended  in  inflammaiory  ca- 
fes ;  cooling  falts,  glyflers,  &c.  together  with  n  low 
fott  diet,  keeping  the  hoof  moifl  and  foft  with  emol- 
lient poultices  applied  around  it,  which  may  be  made 
of  lurnip,  mallows,  or  even  bran  and  water. 

Deep  wounds  upon  ihe  coronet  are  generally  made 
by  long  fharp  caukers  upon  the  heels  of  the  fl;ocs  cf 
the  oppofite  foot,  penetrating  downwards  between  the 
coffin-bone  and  the  hoof.  In  this  cafe,  as  there  is  no 
depending  orifice  or  paffage  for  the  matter  couiained 
in  the  wound  to  be  difcharged  downwards,  ihere  is 
great  danger  of  afiflulaor  linuous  ulcer  being  formed  ; 
to  prevent  which,  an  artificial  drain  oropcning  niufl  be 
made  through  the  hoof,  firfl  rafping  or  paring  it  very 
thin  upon  the  outfide  where  the  perforation  is  to  be 
made  ;  then  introduce  a  fharp-pointed  inllrument,  a 
little  bent,  into  the  orifice  of  the  wound,  and,  pafs- 
in^  it  to  the  bottom,  force  it  outwards.  This  opera- 
tion will  be  performed  with  lefs  pain  to  the  animal,  it 
the  inllrument  be  concealed  within  a  canula  or  hollow 
lube,  till  it  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  ; 
when  the  perforation  is  to  be  made  by  pufliing  it  be- 
yond the  extremity  of  the  canula;  and,  by  applying  a 
bandage  pretty  tight  round  the  coronet,  the  fides  or 
lips  of  ihe  wound  may  be  brought  into  coniadt  and 
healed  up,  or  a  feton  may  be  introduced,  and  conti- 
nued till  the  inflammation,  fwelling,  &c.  arc  removed^ 
If  this  operation  be  too  long  delayed,  the  matter  con- 
fined in  the  wound  forms  a  nun'.ber  of  fimfes  or  fiflu- 
!?e,  which  frequently  run  in  different  dirctilions  under 
the  hoof,  and  require  a  hirge  portion  of  it  to  be  cuta- 
way before  they  can  be  h.caled  up,  leaving  an  ugly  ble- 
miih,  and  a  weaknefs  or  tendernefs  on  that  pa:t  of  the 
hoof,  which  never  sdniits  cf  a  thorough   cure.     Bur, 
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Wounds  in  by  U  eating  i 
tlie  Feit. 


in  the  inaniier  now  n-.cniioiied,  the  annu- 
lar ii^amciu  maybe  prefci  ved  tutiif,  and  a  fallc  quarter 
avoi.icu:  aiid,  aithoi  gh  there  may  remain  an  horizon- 
tal crack  or  hiriirc  iu  the  houtwliere  the  perforation 
was  made  ;  ytt,  as  the  hoof  grows  downward,  it  wili 
liliewife  go  along  with  it,  ana  wear  oiu,  wilhuiu  lea- 
ving a  blcmilh  or  any  oilier  bad  conlefjHence. 

V/hcn  the  capfnhir  ligament  of  tlic  coffin  joint  is 
wounded  or  perforated  by  any  inllrument,  fo  as  to  ad- 
mit the  external  air  into  its  cavity,  the  glands  there 
litiiated  inflame  ;  and,  in  place  of  (ecreting  a  hibrica- 
li'.ig  mild  liquor,  tliey  difcharge  a  (harp  ichorous  fluid, 
whicli  delh'oys  and  corrodes  the  very  cartilages  or 
griftles  upon  the  ends  of  the  articulated  hones,  which 
at  laft  grow  together,  and  form  what  is  termed  an  aii- 
chylofs,  and  of  courfe  lamenefs.  There  arc  many  far- 
riers who  boill  of  their  having  cured  wounds  in  the 
joints  after  they  were  aftettcd  with  that  fymptom 
which  they  c3.\\  a.  joint-ivatcr,  that  is,  a  diicharge  of 
the  lyuoviaor  mucilaginous  fluid  contained  within  the 
cavity  of  the  joint.  But  what  they  commonly  call  a 
joint  -water,  is  only  a  yellow  ferum  or  lymph,  which  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with  ilfuing  in  great  abundance 
from  wounds  in  the  legs  ;  and  not  the  fynovia  or  fluid 
contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  Notwiih- 
itanding  wounds  of  this  kind  happen  frequently  ;  yet, 
fo  little  are  the  generality  of  praftilioncrs  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  ihera  and  their  confequenccs,  that 
rhey  make  no  diftindion  betwixt  them  and  thofe  of 
a  more  fimple  nature.  Hence,  therefore,  they  find 
ihemftlves  frequently  miftakcn  in  prognofticating  the 
cure  of  a  wound,  to  appearance  of  a  very  llmple  nature. 
It  is  a  certain  fart,  confirmed  by  experience,  that 
when  the  capfular  ligament  of  any  joint  is  perforaicd 
or  cut  through,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  a  com- 
plete cure  being  cifefled,  fo  as  the  horfe  may  be  uft- 
ful  for  the  faddleor  carriage  ;  although,  in  other  re- 
fpeds,  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  beat  the  expence, 
lis  may,  if  a  llrong  horfe,  be  ul'eful  in  fome  kinds  of 
drudgery. 

As  to  the  mode  of  dreffing  wounds  of  this  kind,  all 
that  art  can  do,  is  to  prevent  as  much  as  poffible,  a 
violent  inflammation  or  flux  of  humours  to  the  affcded 
limb,  by  blooding,  glyflers,  cooling  falls,  together 
with  a  low  foft  diet  applying  digeftive  poultices  to  the 
wound,  and  injefting  now  and  then  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint  tinfture  of  myrrh. 

2.  Wounds  upon  the  coronet  towards  the  back  part 
of  the  foot  or  heel,  which  are  commonly  called  an 
(iver-riach,  are  occafioned  by  the  toe  of  the  hind-flioe 
on  the  fame  fide  cutting  the  fort-heel.  Some  horfcs 
are  much  addicSted  to  this,  owing  entirely  to  their 
manner  of  going,  viz.  the  hind-foot  moving  in  the 
fame  line  of  dircdion  with  the  fore-foot  ;  in  riding 
fall,  the  fore-foot  not  giving  place  in  time,  the 
hind-foot  (Irikes  againft;  the  fore-heel:  hence  fome 
horfes,  in  trotting,  make  a  clattering  noife  with  the 
Jiind-fhoes  ftriking  againfl  the  heel  of  the  fore  ones; 
hence,  likewife,  many  horfes  are  thrown  down  by  the 
fame  caufe. 

Although  an  over-reach  is  a  wound  of  the  compli- 
cated kind,  being  at  the  fame  time  a  coniufion  or  bruife 
together  with  a  wound:  yet  they  are  nowife  dange- 
rsus,  and  are  eafily  ciured  by  treating  them  in  their.aii- 


ncr  hereafter  mentioned;  for,  in   two  or  three  days,  Wounds  in 
when   the  wound   comes    to   fuppurate   properly,  the    the  Feet.^ 
briiifed  or  dead  parts  fall  oti~,  and  otily  leave   a  larger  '       ' 
furface  of  a  wound  than  was  at  lirft  apprehended. 

With  refpcd  to  the  drelling  proper  tor  recent  wounds, 
farriers  are  too  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  certain 
balfaihi,  ointments,  and  tinctures  ;  and  too  fanguinc  in 
the  belief  of  their  fuppofcd  fpecitic  virtues,  the  liealing 
qu;hties  of  which  tliry  flatter  thcmlclves  are  irrefifl- 
iclc.  But  the  truth  is,  all  that  art  can  do  in  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds,  is  to  remove  every  impediment  which 
may  obflrud  the  uniting  of  the  divided  parts,  and  to 
forward  the  formation  of  laudable  jius  or  matter  ;  that 
being  once  effeded,  the  reft  is  performed  by  nature, 
which  is  felf  fufficient.  All  the  balfams  and  remedies 
which  arc  faid  to  generate  new  fleih,  in  fad  only  aflifl 
nature  by  excluding  the  external  air,  keeping  the 
wounded  parts  warm  and  confining  the  fccreied  hu- 
iiiours,  whicli  by  remaining  there  a  ^\\t  time,  src  con- 
verted into  laudable  mauer,  which  is  the  balfam  of  na- 
ture's preparing.  '1  hercfore,  the  moft  approved  and 
rational  method  of  treating  recent  wounds  is,  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  them  to  a  fuppuration  or  difcharge  of 
laudable  matter  ;  for  which  purpofe,  poultices  are  moft 
eligible,  as  they  may  be  cafily  made  more  or  lefs  of  a 
digeflive  quality,  by  melting  and  mixing  ary  proper 
digeflive  ointment  with  the  poultice  whilfl  warm. 
Digejlii'i:  oi)itn:e!.t.  Take  common  terpentine  and 
hog's  lard,  of  each  equal  parts,  meked  toge- 
ther. 
This  ointment  may  be  made  flronger  or  weaker,  by 
dimiiiifliing  the  one  ingredient  and  incrcafing  the  o- 
ther  ;  and  is  very  proper  to  be  ndxcd  with  poultices, 
in  order  to  keepilxni  f  >ft  and   pliable. 

Digeftivi  Poultice.    Take  oai-racal  or  coarfc  whfat- 
tiour  ;    digeflive  ointment,    two  ounces  ;   beer- 
grounds,  a  fuflicient  quantity  :  boil  the  whole  to 
the  confiflence   of  a   poultice.     The  quantity  of 
the  ointment  may   be  increafed  or  diminiflied  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  poultice. 
The  experience  the  author  has  had  of  ihe  good  cf- 
feds  of  poultices  of  this  kind  in  recent  wounds,  makes 
him  recommend  them  as  preferable  to  any  other  mode 
of  dreffing,  for  promoting  a   quick  fuppuration,  and 
leaving  a  fmooih  even  cicatrix. 

•}.  EiHollieiit   Poultice.     Take  oat-meal,  or    coarfe 
flour,    and    linlecd  powdered,    of    each    half    a 
pountl.     Boil  them  in  milk  or  water  to  the  con- 
liflieiice  of  a  poultice  :  to  which  add  offal  ammo- 
niac, in  powder,  one  ounce. 
Tliis  emollient  poultice  may  be  applied  when  there 
is  a  great  heat,  inflammation,  or  fwelling,  attending 
wounds;  and  by  the  addition  of  freih  butter,  lard,  or 
oil,  may  be  made  of  a  more  relaxing  nature. 

Many  people  are  indeed  prejudiced  againfl  the  ufe 
of  poultices,  from  a  wrong  notion,  that  ihey  (as  the 
phraiie  is)  draw  humours  to  be  wounded  part;  but 
ilie  abfiudiiy  of  this  v\ay  of  reafoning  will  be  evident 
to  thofe  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  healing  art. 

"  Poultices  (fays  Mr  Barlctt)  are  of  fuch  real  and 
cxtenhve  u!c  in  farriery,  that  we  thought  the  compo- 
fition  of  them  could  not  be  too  general.  How  fimple 
foever  the  ingredients  may  appear  to  fome  (which  are 
generally  at  hand),  yet  tliey  will  be  found  to  anfwe 
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Wounds  in  moft  iiUciuicils,  wllfl'C  prtftlU  eafe  is  to  be  obtained 
the  Feet,  by  vvarinih,  fol'icniiig,  and  relaxing  tlie  injured  parr. 
•*~~^^~~'  Many  arc  ilic  cafes  which  demand  fuch  allidance,  as 
recent  fwelliiigs,  inilamniations,  treads,  brnifes,  crack- 
ed and  Iwelled  licels  and  feet,  burns,  fcalds,  bniifcd 
and  lacerated  wounds  tiom  (lumps,  thorns,  glafs,  mils, 
&c.  which  lafb  are  much  better  treated  with  liith 
limple  emollient  applications,  than  by  hot  oils  or  fcald- 
ing  plaiters  dropt  into  the  wonnds  ;  which,  under  the 
ubl'urd  notion  ot  drawing,  but  too  often  fear  up  the 
mouths  of  the  vellels,  liinder  digcltion,  and  conieqr.ent- 
]y  increafc  both  pain  and  infiammation.  In  ll-,ort,  it 
is  certain  that  very  great  fcrviccs  arc  daily  done  by  the 
life  of  poultices,  not  only  in  thofc  riiforders  to  which 
the  human  body  is  incident,  but  alfo  in  thofe  whtre- 
■with  the  bru:c  part  of  the  creation  is  afilided.  One 
advantage  which  they  have  overniolt  outward  applica- 
tions is  peculiar  to  them,  that  they  convey  and  retain 
an  additional  heat,  btfidcs  what  is  often  in  the  ingre- 
dients ;  and  as  moft  of  them  have  alfo  fonieihing  emol- 
lient in  their  compofition,  they  mail  nTcclI'arily  foft- 
cn  and  relax  the  Ikm  and  vclfcls,  abate  lenlion,  atte- 
nuate and  thin  vifcid  and  oblfruded  juices,  fo  that 
iheir  return  into  the  common  courfe  of  circulation,  or 
tiifcharge  by  the  pores  of  the  (kin,  mufl;  in  general  be 
nnich  better  anlwcred  by  poultices  than  by  other  me- 
thods." 

Poultices  may  be  continued   till  fuch  time  as  the 

wound  appears  to  be  well  digclled   (that  is,  a  kindly 

fjppiiration  of   white    well-concoftcd    matter),    look 

fmooth  and  equal,  free  ("rem  cavities  or  excrefcences 

of  proud  flefh  ;   in  that  cafe,  the  u(e  of  poultices  may 

be  left  off,  and  the  fiirface  of  the  wound  luay  be  fprink- 

led  over  with  the  following  mild  efcharotic  powder. 

Take  burnt  limcflone,   tliat  breaks  down  on  being 

cxpofcd  to  the  air  without  watfr,    three  ounces  ; 

Armenian  bole,  one  ounce  ;  rubbed  together  in  a 

mortar,  and  put  through  a  fine  fieve. 

After  the  ^X'ound  is  fprinklcd  with    this  powder,*  a 

pledget  of  dry  lint  may  be  fixed  gently  over  it  ;  and, 

when  the  furfaceof  the  wound  is  nearly  equal  with  the 

Ikin,   the  powder  will  be  fulficient,  without  any  cloth 

or  covering. 

3.  There  is  another  fpecics  of  wounds  to  which  the 
feet  are  much  expofed,  called  pun£lurei,  on  account  of 
their  fmall  orifice,  as  the  parts  immediately  aftrr  the 
wound  is  intlifted  readily  clofe  up,  whereby  it  becomes 
difficult  to  know  the  depth  of  the  wound.  They  are 
generally  occafioned  from  treading  upon  (liarp  (fonts, 
broken  glafs,  (harp  bones,  and  nails,  and  likewifc  from 
nails  in  (lioeing  ;  either  of  thefe  perforating  the  fole  or 
frog,  and  wounding  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot  ; 
whicli,  from  their  lituaiion  and  confinement  within  the 
hoof,  are  attended  with  the  moft  violent  pain  and  in- 
flammation, which  are  frequently  increafed  by  the  in- 
judicious method  generally  obferved  in  treating  thefe 
wounds  when  hrfl  inflicted,  by  the  application  of  hot 
corroiive  oils  poured  into  the  recent  v,ound,  in  order 
to  deaden  it,  which  is  prodtidtive  of  the  worft  of  con- 
fcqutnces.  Thus,  a  fine  young  chaife-horfe,  upon  a 
journey,  was  pricked  with  a  nail  ia  (lioeiug  ;  which  be- 
ing immediately  obferved,  the  farrier  poured  into  the 
wound  oil  of  vitriol.  The  horfe  continued  ■^cxy  lame  ; 
ar.J,  upon  the  third  day,  he  gave  up,  not  being  able 
10  travel  any  longer.   The  leg,  immediately  above  the 
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hoof,  fwelled  to  a  mofl  enormous  fize,  broke  out  in  Wounds  in 
different  places,  and  difchargcd  an  incredible  quantity  'lie  Ffct. 
of  bloody  matter,  by  which  the  whole  limb  was  wafted,  '  ''  ' 
and  the  horfe  rendi  ltd  ei.iirtly  ufelcfs. 

Punflurts  or  pricks  from  nails  in  (hoeing,  are  com- 
monly faid  to  proceed  from  ignorance  or  blundering. 
This  may  fouietimes  be  the  cale  ;  bui,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  an  accident  that  may,  and  indeed  docs, 
happen  to  the  moft  txperi  anift  ;  and  it  is  furpiiling, 
ronlidering  the  nairow  fpace  theie  is  in  fotne  hoofs  for 
driving  nails,  that  it  dots  not  happen  more  frequent- 
ly. When  it  is  difcovtred  in  time,  it  is  tafily  cured 
by  opening  a  pailagc  for  the  matter  downwards,  and 
drefllng  it  with  any  digeflive  ointment  or  poultice,  and 
keeping  the  font  moilr,  by  applying  an  emollient  poul- 
tice all  round  the  hrof.  But  when  it  is  overlooked, 
or  a  fragment  of  the  nail  remains  in  the  wound,  the 
inflamiiiaiion  incrc^fing,  it  at  l.ift  fupnurates.  The 
matter  accumulaiing,  and  not  finding  a  pallage  down- 
wards, from  ihe  natural  formation  of  the  hoof,  it 
moves  upwards  to  the  coronet  or  top  of  the  hwof,  and 
forms  a  round  tumour,  which  afterwards  breaks  cut 
and  degenerates  into  a  moft  malignant  ulcer,  common- 
ly termed, 

4.  A  Quiltor-bijiie.  This  tumor  is  attended  with 
great  pain  and  inllanimation,  and  a  confiderable  fwell-  "" 

ing  ro;ind  its  balls.  The  method  of  cure  commonly 
pracliled,  and  indeed  recommended  by  authors,  efpc- 
cially  Dr  Brakcn,  is  to  bore  a  number  of  holes  into  the 
fubftsnce  of  the  tumor  with  a  hot  iron,  pointed  pyra- 
midally ;  and  to  introduce  into  thefe  holes  fmall  pieces 
ot  corrolive  fnblimate  (fome  even  ufearfenick),  which 
corrodes  and  delhoys  the  ficlh  for  fome  fpace  around 
them,  and  at  laft^  feparates  frcmi  the  found  parts,  in  a 
hardened  mafs  of  dead  mortified  fltfli,  called  a  core, 
which  falls  off  and  leaves  a  large  fiirlace  of  a  wound. 
But,  frequently,  a  fccond  or  fomtiimes  a  third  opera- 
tion is  found  iRCcflary,  before  the  fiftula  or  linus  can 
be  opened  to  the  bottom,  and  the  proud  fkCi  totally 
overcome,  which  grows  very  luxi;rianily,  and  lenders 
the  cnie  tedious,  uncertain,  and  very  painful  to  the  a- 
nimal.  Therefore,  as  this  method  of  cure  is  attended 
with  fo  many  inconveniences,  and  is  even  dangerous 
from  the  quantity  of  fublimate,  &c.  made  ufc  (jf, 
which  may  as  readily  deftroy  the  ligament  of  the  joint, 
bones,  &c.  as  the  fubflance  of  the  tumor,  it  ought 
never  to  be  ufed  but  with  caution,  and  when  other 
means  haye  failed,  as  it  likewife  endangers  the  life  of 
the  horfe.  The  knife  feems  far  preferable  :  firft  tie  a 
ligature  round  the  letlotk,  in  order  10  ftnp  the  bleed- 
ing ;  and,  wiih  a  crooked  (liarp  knife,  cut  out  the  tu- 
mor to  the  bottom  ;  afterwards  drefs  it  like  a  frtfli 
wound  till  it  is  healed  up. 

In  ulcers  of  this  kind,  as  there  are  a  number  of  fi- 
inifcs  or  fiftulx  whicli  rtm  in  different  direflions  un- 
derneath the  hoof,  It  is  hardly  poflible  toavoid  deftroy. 
ing  the  annularligament  which  lies  below  the  coronet, 
and  cutting  away  a  large  portion  of  the  hoof;  yet,  in 
many  cafes  (efpeeially  when  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
tumor),  the  method  propofed,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  feftion,  for  curing  the  deep  wounds  upon  the  co- 
ronet  with  fctnn,  may  be  firft  tried  ;  and,  if  that  does 
not  Aiccred,  either  of  the  operations  abovememioned 
may  be  performed. 

Pundures  differ  little  or  nothing,  in  the  manner  of 

treating 
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Wounds  in  treating  ditr.!,  from  vvouiuls:  only  the  fole  or  frog 
w'^  !^!!l  ftoiild  be  fcrapcil  thin  all  round  the  orifice  of  the 
v.'ound,  which,  at  the  faine  time,  if  too  final],  flioiild 
bd  <■:,  'igcJ,  and  the  digeflive  poultice  applied,  taking 
care  that  no  iia^u  em  or  extraneous  fublhmce  remain 
in  the  wound,  and  kcepiiig  the  whole  hoof  moiit  and 
foft  with  emollient  poultices  around  it ;  and,  in  calcs 
attended  with  violent  pain,  recourfc  miift  be  had  to 
fucli  internal  remedies  as  are  proper  in  inflammatory 
cafes,  fuch  as  the  following  mixture  by  way  of  a  drink, 
in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  polTible,  an  infiamma- 
tion,  or  a  llux  of  humours  to  the  afflifted  limb,  bleed- 
ing being  firfl  premifed,  together  with  ufing  a  low  foft 
diet. 

Take  (lilt  of  nitre,   two  ounces  ;  common  treacle, 

two  ounces.  Dilfolve  in  a  quart  of  water. 
It  will  be  neceflary  to  repeat  this  draught  morning 
and  evening  ;  if  the  horfc  fliould  (how  any  uncafincfs, 
or  appear  grijied,  the  quantity  of  water  may  be  in- 
crcafed  or  the  iame  quantity  of  nitre  may  be  given 
the  horfe  in  a  malh  of  Ijran  twice  a-day,  if  it  does  not 
caufe  him  loath  his  food.  If  the  coffin-bone  lliould 
be  wounded  and  turns  carious,  it  will  be  tedious  to 
wait  foran  exfoliation,  as,  from  the  fpongy  texture  of 
this  bone,  it  exfoliates  but  (lowly  :  therefore,  if  it  can 
conveniently  be  done,  the  carious  parts  may  be  fcraped 
off  with  a  knife,  and  afterwards  drcfled  with  pledgets 
of  tow  dipped  in  the  tindure  of  myrrh  ;  and  let  the 
poultice  be  applied  above  it. 

In  punftures,  as  above  defcribed,  it  is  a  common 
praftice  to  pour  into  the  wound  hot  corroCve  oils 
(fonic  even  run  into  the  wound  an  iron  nail  made  red 
hot),  in  order,  as  the  phiale  is  to  deaden  the  parts. 
In  fupcrficial  or  llight  wounds,  when  perliaps  little 
laorc  than  tlie  hoof  is  wounded,  the  application  of  hot 
oils  can  hardly  be  very  hurtful  :  but  the  barbarous  me- 
thod of  pufliing  a  hot  nail  into  a  recent  v/ound,  can- 
not fail  of  being  attended  \\ith  bad  confequcnces,  as 
the  cure  is  unquellionably  worfe  than  the  diffafe.  But, 
at  all  events,  when  thepundure  is  deep,  either  of  tliefc 
cruel  methods  is  extremely  hurtful.  The  wound  isfsid 
to  be  of  the  mod;  inveterate  or  delperate  kind  ;  when, 
in  fafl,  the  bad  prafticc  of  injudicious  applications,  &c. 
cfcape  the  juft  ceafure  thev  deferve. 

J.  Co/ittifio7is  or  bruip!  happen  frequently  on  the  co- 
ronet or  top  of  the  hoof,  from  the  treading  of  other 
horfes  feet,  which  will  occafioii  lamcnefs  ;  although, 
at  the  fame  time  no  external  mark  of  violence  will  ap- 
pear on  the  coronet  farther  than  a  little  fwelling,  or 
the  horfe  will  (how  a  fenfc  of  pain  when  the  afletT:cd 
part  is  touched  or  preiTed  upon.  The  following  poul- 
tice in  this  cafe  may  be  applied  with  fuccefs,  if  conti- 
nued for  forae  time. 

Take  thick  Ices  of  wine  or  vinegar,  one  pint  ; 
crude  fal  ammoniac,    two  ounces  ;    oat-meal  or 
brin,   fuPicient  to  make  it  of  a  due  confidence. 
DiCblve  the  fal  ammoniac  in  the  lees  firfl. 
Before  concluding  this  feftion,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  mention  the  following  rules,  which  ought  care- 
fully to  be  attended  to  by  every  praiflitioner.     i.  The 
firfl  thing  to  be  obfcrved  in  dreffing  of  wounds   is, 
to  remove  all  foreign  bodies  (if  it  can  be  done  with 
fafety),    all  lacerated  or  torn  parts,   whether  of  tlie 
flefli  or  of  the  hoof,  &c.  which,  from  their  being  left 
in  the  wound,  would  greatly  impede  the  cure.     2.  All 
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wounds  fhould  be  carefully  infpedted  at  every  drelling,  Foundered. 

obferving  attentively  whether  any  alteration  has  been  *'~"^' ' 

made  on  their  furface,  whether  they  be  clean  at  the 
bottom,  and  free  from  any  extraneous  fubfiance  that 
may  hinder  or  retard  the  cure.  3.  Whatever  appears 
mortified,  or  any  fungous  or  proud  flefh,  mufl  be  re- 
moved, either  by  fuppuiation,  by  the  knite,  or  by 
caullic.  4.  Cramming  wounds  wiih  hard  tents,  or  ly- 
ringiug  tlitm  frequently  with  Ipirituous  tinctures,  arc 
extremely  hurtful.  The  former  increafes  the  pain  and 
inflammation,  &c.  the  latter  produces  a  callus  upon 
the  internal  furface  of  the  wounds,  which  prevents 
their  healing.  5.  The  drefllngs  of  wounds  fhould  lie 
fmooth  and  cafy  upon  the  parts.  6.  Over-tight  liga- 
tures or  bandages  Ihould  be  carefully  avoided.  7.  As 
■wounds  in  the  feet  or  legs,  for  obvious  reafons,  are 
more  difficult  to  heal  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  bo- 
dy ;  therefore,  reft  and  a  wide  flail  arc  abfolutcly  ne- 
ceflary, together  with  a  low  regimen  or  foft  diet,  in 
order  to  keep  the  body  cool  and  open. 

Sect.  XLI.     Of  that  Difeafc  in  the  Feci  cotmmnly 
called  Foundered. 

The  term  jouitdered  is  frequently  applied  to  lame 
horfes  in  a  very  vague  manner,  and  without  any  de- 
termined or  fixed  meaning  :  for,  when  a  horfe  fhows 
any  defeft  or  impediment  in  moving  bis  fore-feet,  he 
is  then  pronounced  to  be  foundered,  whether  he  really 
has  been  fo  or  not  ;    that  is,  according  to  what  is  com- 
monly underftood  by  that  term,  owing  to  the  want  or 
neglect  of  not  making  proper  diftinflions  of  the  diffe- 
rent difeafes  in  the  feet.     If  vi-e  confult  authors  who 
have  treated  upon  this  fubjeft,  we  Ihall  find  their  ac- 
counts of  it  very  dark  and  imperfect  ;   they  bewilder 
the  reader,  and   convey  but  a  very  indiflinft  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe  :  hence  many  errors  are  com- 
mitted in  practice,   to  the  deflruclion  of  a  number  of 
valuable  horfes,  which  othcrwife,  by  proper  manage- 
ment,  might    have    been    rendered  found  and  ufcful. 
When  a  horfe  is  firft  attacked  with  this  difurder,  he 
fliows  a  gieat  re/lleflhefs,  is  hot  and  fevcrifli,  heaves 
much  at  the  flanks,  breathes  quick,  has  a  quick  Arong 
pulfe,  and  groans  much  when  moved  about  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  l-.e  fliows  fyniptums  of  the  moft  violent  pain, 
fometiincs  in  one,  but  more  frequently  in  both  iore- 
fcet  ;    for  which  realbn,  he  lies  down  much  ;    but, 
when  forced  to  move  forwards,  he  draws  himfelf  toge- 
ther, as  it  were  into  a  heap,  by  bringing  forward  his 
hind-feet  alniolt  under  his  flioulders,  in  order  to  keep 
the  weight  of  his  body   as  m.uch  as  poffible  from  reft- 
ing  upon  his  fore-feet.     In  fleppii^g  forward,  he  fets 
his  heel  down  firft  with  great  caution,  as  airaid  of 
touching   the  ground.     This  laft  fymptom   (hunld  be 
particularly  attended  to,  as  from  it  we  may  conclude 
with  certainty  that  the  chief  feat  of  the  dilbrder  is  in 
the  feet.     The  hoofs  at  the  fiine  time  arc  exceedingly 
hot  ;  and,  if  water  is  thrown  npon  them,  they  dry  iii- 
flantly  :  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  pull  off  any  of  the 
Ihops,  the  horfe  Ihoes  great  uncaliiiefs  upon  the  leafl 
tn  id  or  preifure  made  upon  any  psrt  of  the  foot,  and 
a  great  uiiWillingnefs  to  fupport  the  weight  of  his  body 
u;  in  the  other  foot,  efpecially  when  they  are  both  a- 
like  afFcfted. 

It  is  nniveifally  allowed,  that  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
eafe proceeds  from  too  violent  exercifc,  fuch  as  riding 

very 
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Foundered,  very  hard  upon  (lony  grounds  or  turnpike  roads,  and 
*  v/— — '  that  young  horfes  are  moll  liable  to  it,  and  to  thcle 
we  may  likcwife  add,  unequal  prcflure  upon  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  tout,  from  the  concave  or  hollow 
form  o?  the  common  llioes.  All  thelc  caufcs  combined 
together,  when  a  horfeisofa  plethoric  or  full  habit 
of  body,  and  not  accullomed  to  violent  exercife,  oc- 
calion  this  difcafe  in  a  greater  or  kfs  degree.  To 
form  fouic  faint  idea  of  this  malady  in  horfes,  we  may 
in  a  great  meafure  appeal  to  what  we  experience  our- 
felvcj  in  running  upon  hard  ground  ;  for  we  find,  that 
it  occafions  a  great  heat,  aitendc.l  with  a  fuiart  pain 
ino.ir  feci,  which  would  be  greatly  increafed  from  un- 
eafy  flioes,  efpecially  if  compelled  (like  horfes)  to 
continue  the  running  for  any  couhderablc  time.  The 
feet  likewife  become  turgid  and  painful  after  a  long 
day's  journey,  efpecially  if  the  perfon  is  not  accuf- 
tomcd  to  travel  ;  and  this  inllammaiion  frequently 
terminates  in  blillers  upon  the  folcsof  the  feet.  Hence 
it  h  evident,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  habit  of  body 
the  hurfe  is  in  at  the  time,  and  the  violence  of  the  la- 
bour or  exercife  he  has  undergone,  the  inflammation 
in  the  inttrnal  parts  of  the  foot  will  be  more  or  Icis 
violent,  and  attended  with  all  the  fymptoms  already 
mentioned. 

This  difeafe,  then,  appears  from  the  fymptoms  at- 
tending it,  and  the  efFcdts  it  afterwards  produces  in 
the  feet,  to  be,  in  its  iirft  llage,  an  inflammation  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  feet,  ariling  from  the  violent 
exercife,  wiiich  occafions  a  more  than  ordinary  deter- 
mination of  the  blood  to  the  feet :  hence  that  rapid  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  the  veil'els  within  the  hoof, 
which  frequently  terminates  in  a  rupture  of  thcfc  vef- 
fels,  and  of  courfe  an  extravafation  of  the  blood,  and, 
in  fome  cafes,  a  total  fcparation  of  the  horny  fiibftancc 
of  the  hoof  from  the  aponeurotic  fibres  upon  the  fore- 
part of  the  coffin-bone  ;  whilfl  in  others,  where  it  has 
been  lefs  violent,  a  concretion  or  growing  together  of 
the  parts  within  the  hoof  has  taken  place,  fo  as  to 
appear  upon  dilieition  one  folid  mals ;  and  hence 
lamenefs. 

Thus,  a  young  chaife-horfe,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  was  attacked  with  all  the  fymptoms  already 
mentioned,  and  was  treated  in  the  common  manner  as 
above  related,  that  is,  rowelled,  &c.  In  a  few  weeks 
after  the  difcafe  had  taken  its  courfe  in  the  ordinary 
way,  he  was  put  under  the  author's  care.  The  fclc, 
a  liitle  before  the  point  of  the  frog,  in  one  of  his  fore- 
feet, became  foft  ;  and  having  a  cuiiolity  to  fee  the 
caufc  of  it,  tiie  author  cut  away  the  fole,  which  was 
but  thin,  and  found  a  cavity  containing  a  reddifli  co. 
loured  liquor:  after  removing  the  ragged  parts  of  the 
hoof,  a  large  tranfvcrfc  opening  (howedj  iifclf,  into 
which  a  probe  was  introduced  upwards  between  the 
coffin-bone  and  the  hoof;  the  connection  between  the 
■  tendino'is  fibres  upon  the  furface  of  the  coffin-bone  and 
the  hoof  was  dcllroyed  at  the  fore-part  or  toe;  the 
bone,  lofing  p-.rtof  its  fupport,  prelFed  down  upon  the 
horny  fole,  and  produced  that  fwelling  or  convexity 
of  its  firf.ice,  which  is  called  a  /j'g/>,  rou/id,  or  pumice 
foli.  The  hoof  lofb  its  former  fliape,  growing  narrow 
towards  the  toe,  with  a  preternatural  thicknel's  of  the 
horny  fubflauce  of  the  crull,  whilft  the  quarters  or 
fides  of  the  hoof  were  decayed,  tliin,  and  full  of  deep 
wrinkles,  together  with  a  hollowntfs  upon  the  furface 
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of  the  upper  pan  of  the  hoof,  the  whole  foot  having  a  Foundered, 
difeaied  appearance.  When  the  liorfe  had  recovered  ~— ^^~- 
fo  far  as  to  be  able  lo  walk,  in  going  forward  he  threw 
out  his  legs  well  before  him,  but  drew  them  backwards 
before  he  fee  his  foot  to  the  ground  ;  fctting  the  heel 
down  firll  witii  great  caution,  upon  which  he  rcfled 
molt,  the  toe  being  turned  a  little  upwards.  From 
this  fyniptom  only,  we  may  judge  with  cei  tainty,  e- 
ven  though  at  a  dillance,  upon  feeing  a  horfe  walk» 
whether  he  has  ever  been  foundcrtd  or  not. 

This  difeafe  proves  Hill  more  violent,  and  indeed 
fomeiiiiies  fatal,  if  the  horfc  has  been  allowed  tofland 
in  cold  water  when  his  feet  arc  overheated.  Thus,  a 
faddle-horfe,  after  being  rode  very  hard,  was  turned 
loofc  into  a  ftablcyard  all  over  in  a  fueat;  he  went 
immediately  into  the  water-pond,  wlierc  he  was  fuf- 
fcred  to  Hand  for  a  confidtrable  time  in  very  cold  wea- 
ther: a  few  hours  afterwards  he  was  feized  with  a 
moll  violent  fever,  and  a  great  pain  in  his  fore-feet; 
he  lay  upon  the  litter  for  fome  days  in  liie  greatell  ago- 
ny ;  and  at  lad  both  his  hoofs  dropt  off,  occaiioned  bj 
a  mortification  bro'.ight  upon  the  parts  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cold  water,  whicli  rendered  him  entirclj 
ufelcfs. 

From  what  lias  been  faid  with  refpcdl  to  this  dif- 
eafe, it  is  evident,  that  as  the  circulation  is  greatly  in- 
creafed, and  the  current  of  blood  cliicfiy  deterniined 
towards  the  fore-feet,  attended  with  fymptoms  of  the 
mofl  violent  pain,  vve  may  thence  conclude,  that  there 
is  an  inflammation  in  thefe  parts  :  therefore  the  cure 
iiiufl  flrJl  be  attempted  by  dimininiiug  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  giving  cooling  falts  internally, 
plyllers,  an  opening  diet,  and  plenty  of  diluting  li- 
quor four  or  five  times  a-day,  together  with  emol- 
lient poultices  applied  warm  all  round  the  hoofs,  \\\ 
order  to  foftcn  them,  and  keep  up  a  free  and  equal 
perfpiration  ;  obferving,  that  his  ihoes  be  cafy  upotl 
his  feet ;  but  by  no  means  to  pare  the  fole  or  frog  to 
that  excefs  which  is  commonly  done  in  cafes  of  this 
kind,  farther  than  cleaning  away  the  hardened  fur- 
face  of  the  fole  and  frog,  in  order  that  the  poultice 
may  have  the  defired  cffcft,  by  increallng  the  perfpira- 
tion through  the  pores ;  and  to  avoid  all  manner  of  grea- 
fy  or  oily  applications  to  the  hoofs,  for  tiiC  reafons  aU 
ready  mentioned. 

In  all  violent  inflammations,  there  is  nothing  which 
contributes  more  to  give  immediate  relief,  than  plen- 
tiful bleeding  timeoufiy  performed  ;  and  which  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  negleiSled,  or  too  long  delayed  : 
for,  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  although  the  fever  may  be 
fo  far  overcome  by  flrength  of  eonflitution,  or  pre- 
vented by  medicines  from  dellroying  the  life  of  the 
animal;  yet  the  cfFccls  of  it  v\ill  ever  afterwards  re- 
main, and,  of  conrfe,  the  horfe  will  be  lame  for  life. 
But,  in  order  to  judge  properly  when  this  operation 
may  be  iiecefliiry,  the  pulfc  mufl  be  attended  lo,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  utmofl  importance  in  the 
praftice  of  farriery,  and  fliould  be  more  generally  flu. 
died,  as  it  is  the  only  criterion  or  rule  by  which  wc 
may  be  direfled  when  bleeding  is  necelTary,  or  when 
it  ought  to  be  avoided.  But  when  this  operation  is 
neglcded,  and  the  cure  is  firfl  attempted  by  rowels, 
Gcc.  it  is  a  long  time  before  they  can  come  to  a  proper 
fuppuration,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  fever. 
Hcuce,  in  place  of  ftippurating,  they  fomctimes  turn 
X  into 
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into  a  gangrene,  by  which  many  horfes  lofe  their  lives. 
But,  at  all  events,  before  the  rowels  could  have  any 
cftcdl,  even  allowing  they  were  to  fuppurate  in  the 
common  time  (which  is  about  three  days),  the  in- 
ilammation  within  the  hoof  will  by-  that  time  have 
taken  place,  and  its  confequences  will  follow,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  feet,  and,  of  courfe,  the  lofs  of  the 
horfe. 

The  manner  in  which  a  horfe  walks  or  Hands  upon 
his  fore  pans,  when  aftefted  with  this  diforder,  has  in- 
duced many  praditioncrs,  &c.  to  conclude,  that  the 
flionldcrs  are  affctled  :  hence  ihey  fay  a  horfe  is  foun- 
dered in  the  body  ;  and  that  drains,  fuch  as  rowels, 
are  the  only  proper  remedies.  But  granting  there  was 
a  flitfnefs,  &c.  all  over  tjie  body,  which  is  frequently 
the  cafe  in  the  beginning  of  inriammatory  fevers, 
bleeding  ought  to  be  premifcd,  as  the  firll  necefiary 
flep  towards  tlie  cure. 

Sect.  XLII.     Hoof-Bound. 

This  complaint  affeds  the  hoefs  differently, accord- 
ing to  their  natural  Ihape,  and  the  treatment  they  are 
fxpoied  to,  wliether  from  injudicious  Ihoeing,  keeping 
the  hoofs  too  hot  and  dry,  or  paring  the  fole  and  bin- 
ders at  every  time  they  are  Ihocd.  Sotne  are  afTcii^cd 
vviih  a  circular  contradion  of  the  crufl,  comprciTing  the 
whole  foot.  In  others,  the  crufl  is  contracted  at  the 
coronet  only,  comprelling  the  annular  ligament,  &c, 
A  third  kind  is,  when  either  one  or  both  heels  are 
contraded  :  hence,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  contraction,  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot  are 
comprcflcd,  and  the  liorfe  becomes  more  or  lefs  lame. 

Ic  has  been  already  obfcrvcd,  SciSt.  xxxix.  that  deep- 
crufted  narrow  hoofs,  or  what  are  commonly  called 
ajps  hoofs,  are  naturally  dilpofcd  to  this  malady  :  when 
they  become  difeafed,  they  are  eafily  known  from  tlieir 
appearance,  as  they  arc  fmallcrin  proportion  than  the 
legs,  and  jrcqucntly  fraaller  at  their  bafis  than  at  the 
coronet  ;  the  cruft  of  the  heels  is  high,  thick,  and 
flrong ;  the  frog  wafted  and  rotten  ;  the  hoofs  are  al- 
moll  perpendicular;  the  horfe  moves  in  pain,  fleps 
iliort  and  quick,  and  trips  and  llumbles  frequently  ;  it 
is  not  uncommon  that  one  fool  only  is  affeded,  which 
then  appears  confidcrably  f.naller  than  the  other. 

This  difeafe  is  haftcned  and  brought  on  by  paring 
and  hollowing  out  the  fole  and  binders  at  every  time 
the  flioes  are  renewed,  from  a  miftaken  notion  of  wi- 
dening the  heels;  hence  they  arc  thereby  made  fo  ve- 
ry tliin,  that  the  crull  at  the  extremity  of  the  he-Is 
may  be  forced  aluio;t  clofe  to  one  another  even  with 
one's  fingers:  and  what  greatly  forwards  the  com- 
plaint, is  the  form  of  ihe  (hoes  commonly  ufcd,  which 
arc  made  hollow  ;  for  this  practice  of  hollowing  the 
ihoesfounivcrfally  prevails,  that,  without  any  regard  to 
the  ihape  of  the  fole,  whether  it  be  flat  or  otherwife,  the 
fhoe  is  made  concave  or  hollow  upon  that  fide  which  is 
placed  next  the  foot.  Hence  the  outer  edges  of  the 
eoncave  (lioes  force  the  emits  at  the  heels  nearer  to 
one  another  :  which  being  there  retained,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  hoof  becomes  general,  and  confirmed  be- 
yond the  power  of  art  or  remedy. 

In  the  fecond  fpecies  of  this  complaint,  the  hoof 
acquires  a  particular  Iliapc,  which  Mr  Gibfun,  in  his 
Farriery,  compares  to  that  of  a  bell;  that  is,  the  hoof 
appears   coairaiSed  and  tight  round  the  coronet  and 
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inflrp,  but  fpreads  wider  downwards  to  its  bafis  ;  the 
hoof  in  other  rcfptfts  looks  wtl)  and  found.  1  his  is 
generally  occarioiied  by  keeping  the  horfe  flanding  fur 
a  long  lime  together  in  ihe  Italic  upon  hot  dry  litter, 
without  nioiltcning  and  cooling  the  htofs,  allowing 
them  at  the  fame  time  to  grow  to  a  preternatural  iize 
both  in  length  and  breadth  :  hence,  from  the  great 
ftrength,  the  rigidnefs  and  drynefs  of  the  under  part 
of  the  hoof,  a  preternatural  flri(5ture  or  preifure  is 
made  by  the  hardened  cruft  at  the  coronei,  which 
csmprelFes  the  annular  ligament  and  parts  near  it. 

The  third  fpecies  of  this -malady  is,  when  either 
one  or  both  heels  are  contrafted.  This  frcqiicnily 
happens  even  in  all  kinds  of  hoofs,  but  more  efpecially 
in  tl.ofc  that  arc  flat,  from  ihe  ufe  of  concave  or  hol- 
low flioes,  together  with  culling  out  the  fole  and  bin- 
ders at  every  lime  the  horfe  is  fhocd.  But  it  more 
frequently  happens,  that  the  inllde  heel  only  is  con- 
tracted, fiom  the  natural  weaknefs  of  that  part  of  the 
hoof:  hence  the  weight  of  the  limb,  &c.  preffing  upon 
the  inlide  cruft  at  the  heel,  it  is  infleited  or  bended  in- 
wards ;  by  which,  together  with  concave  form  of  tlie 
llioe,  and  lofs  of  fubfiance  from  paring,  &c.  the  difor- 
der is  increafed,  the  cruft  of  the  heels  becomes  con- 
tracted, and  comprefres  that  quarter  of  the  ioot,  and  of 
courfe  occalions  lamcncfs. 

With  refpedt  to  any  particular  method  of  cure  to  be 
obferved  in  removing  this  difeafe,  all  that  can  be  faid 
is.  That,  it  is  one  of  that  kintl  which  comes  on 
gradually  and  perceptibly,  it  may  by  proper  care  and 
management,  when  properly  attended  lo,  be  prevented. 
But  when  once  it  becomes  confirmed,  it  never  will  ad- 
mit of  a  thorough  cure.  Nevenhclefs,  it  may  be  fofar 
palliated  as  to  render  a  horfe  in  fome  degree  founder, 
by  keeping  ihe  hoofs  cool  and  moift;  as,  in  this  cafe, 
they  are  naturally  difpofed  to  be  very  hot,  dry,  and 
hard,  his  flioes  fliould  be  flat,  narrow,  and  open  heel- 
ed, the  hoofs  never  grealcd  nor  oiled,  the  (oles  never 
pared.  But  as  the  crufts  of  the  heels  in  ihcfe  hoofs  are 
preternaturally  high  and  Itiong,  they  Ihould  always  be 
pared  down  till  they  are  lower  than  the  frog,  that  it 
if  polUble,  may  rcA  upon  the  ground.  This  operation 
will  tend  to  remove  that  ftridure  from  the  heels  and 
frog,  which  will  greatly  relieve  them.  But  many  peo- 
ple, adhering  too  ftridly  to  that  general  rule,  which- 
from  inattention  has  creeped  into  pradice,  viz.  of  pa- 
ring down  the  toes,  and  keeping  the  heels  entire, 
without  refleding  upon  the  (hape  or  natural  form.ation 
of  the  particular  hoofs,  continue  the  fame  praclice  up- 
on dcep-crufted,  high-heeled  hoofs,  which  is  only  ne- 
cefTary  to  be  obferved  in  long-toed  hoofs  with  low  heels, 
and  thereby  this  diforder  is  greatly  increafed  ;  ihe 
weight  of  the  body  is  likcwifc  thrown  forwards,  by 
which  the  horfe  flands  too  much  upon  his  toes  ;  and 
hence  the  leg-bones,  from  the  aukward  habit  of  the 
horfc's  ftanding,  become  bent  at  the  joints,  and  occa- 
fion  what  is  called  knuckeliiigov  iiuckeling. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  this  complaint,  is  when  the 
cruft  at  the  coronet  becomes  contraifted  ;  and  compref- 
ling  the  annular  ligament,  &c.  occafions  lamenefs,  the 
hoof  acquiring  that  fnape  formerly  compared  to  that 
of  a  bell.  Different  methods  have  been  tried  and  re- 
commended for  the  cure.  Mr  Gibfon  propofes  to  make 
feveral  lines  or  rafes  on  the  fore-part  of  the  hoof  with 
3  drawing  knife,  almoit  to  the  quick,  from  the  coronet 
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Hoof-  down  to  ilS  bifis,  an.l  t.irning  ihe  lurfe  o'.it  to  grafs  ,: 
bount?.  others  af:er  this  operation  is  performed,  i'crc.v  ibe 
keels  wide  by  means  of  a  fcrewej  Iboe:  a  tliird  me- 
thod pradifed  is,  to  draw  the  fole,  and  divide  tlieflelhy 
'  fiibilance  of  the  frog  with  altiiife,  and  keeping  it  ft-pa- 
rated  by  the  fcrewed  iboe  abovcmentioncd  :  a  fourth 
method  in  ufe,  is  to  make  the  inner- rim  of  the  flioe- 
hcel  very  thick  on  the  under  f;de  (its  iijipcr  fiirfsce  br- 
ing quite  flat)  ;  and  by  jnaking  it  rell  upon  the  binders 
and  fole  at  the  extremity  of  the  heels,  by  prelFire  from 
■the  weight  of  the  body,  the  heels  are  forced  to  recede 
to  a  orcittr  diftance  from  one  another.  Either  of  thcfc 
nietliods  may  indeed  in  a  finall  degree  widen  or  expand 
-the  homey  fubflance  of  the  cruil,  and  may  be  of  ufe  in 
recent  contraLT:ions.  But  when  once  it  has  become 
confirmed,  and  is  of  fome  ftanding,  no  means  what- 
ever can  then  reflore  the  internal  parts  to  their  primi- 
tive flate  ;  for  as  ilie  contraolion  takes  place,  the  ten- 
der parts  within  tlic  hoof  being  comprclVed,  lofe  their 
tone,  and  diminilh  in  their  lize.  The  blood- veffcls  be- 
come impervious  J  hence  a  decay  or  wafting  of  the 
whole  foot,  and  not  unfreqnently  a  concretion  of  the 
parts,  and  of  courft  the  impofTibiliiy  of  the  horfe  ever 
■becoming  found.  But  as  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  caiife  of  this  fpecies  of  the  complaint  now  under 
conlideration  proceeds  from  allowing  the  hoofs  to  grow 
to  an  extraordinary  fize,  and  keeping  them  too  hot 
and  dry,  by  which  they  acquire  a  rigidity  and  drynefs, 
oecafioning  a  preternatural  comprcffion  upon  the  co- 
ronet ;  to  remove  which  (as  the  cafe  will  only  admit 
of  palliation),  the  fnrface  of  the  hoof  at  its  balls  mufl 
he  pared  down  till  the  blood  appears,  the  thick  flrong 
crufl  upon  the  outfide  towards  the  toe  rafped  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  the  horfe  turned  out  to  grafs  in  foft 
meadow- ground  till  the  feet  recover.  But  it  mufl  be 
obferved,  that  if  both  hoofs  are  alike  afFeded,  one  of 
them  at  DHc  time  only  fliould  be  treated  in  tl\e  manner 
direfted,  as  a  tendernefs  will  remain  for  fome  days, 
which  might  prevent  the  horfe  from  walking  about  in 
fearch  of  fcod. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  contra(5lion  of  one,  or  fome- 
times  of  both  heels,  in  llat  feet,  from  the  ufe  of  con- 
cave ihoes.  Sec,  Where  it  has  not  been  of  a  very  long 
/landing,  it  may,  by  proper  management,  be  greatly 
relieved,  by  laying  afide  the  ufe  of  concave  fliocs,  and 
refaining  from  paring  the  fole,  &c.  But  to  remove 
the  flrifture  of  the  hoof  more  immediately,  the  whole 
contraifled  quarter  of  the  crufl  near  the  heel  mull  be 
rafped  or  pared  to  the  quick,  from  the  coronet  to  its 
bafis,  clofe  to  the  frog,  taking  care  to  avoid  drawing 
blood,  putting  on  a  barred  Ihoe,  caufing  the  (lioe-bar 
to  prefs  upon  the  frog,  keeping  the  hoof  cool  and 
moid,  or  turning  the  horfe  out  to  grafs.  Hence  the 
preflTure  from  the  contraiJlcd  hoof  being  removed,  and 
the  frog  at  the  fame  time  refting  upon  the  bar  of  the 
flioe,  the  contraifled  quarter  is  thereby  dilated  or  ex- 
panded: the  new  hoof  growing  from  the  coronet  down- 
wards, acquires  a  round,  full  Ihapc,  and  becomes  of  its 
original  form. 

From  what  has  been  fiid  concerning  this  diforder 
in  the  feet  of  horfes,  it  is  evident,  what  little  profpeft 
there  is  of  effecting  a  thorough  cure  by  art,  as  the 
complaint  is  of  fucha  nature  as  only  to  admit  of  fome 
palliation,  and  even  then  in  fome  very  favourable 
«ai"cs  only.     Nevenhelefsj  it  ispraiflicablc  to  prevent 


contraftions  in  the  hoofs  from  taking  place,  even  in 
ihofe  hoofs  which  are  feemingly  difpofcd  that  way  Irom 
their  (hape,  &c.  by  obferving  the  rules  alre?.dy  laid 
down,  viz.  by  keeping  the  hoofs  moifl  and  cool,  which 
is  their  natural  flale  :  ufmg  flat  fhoes,  from  which  the 
hoofs  can  acquire  no  bad  fhape  ;  allowing  the  fole  and 
frog  to  continue  in  their  fall  ftrength  the  latter  efpe- 
cially  to  reft  upon  the  ground  ;  and  keeping  the  crull 
within  due  bounds,  not  fufFering  it  to  grow  too  long 
towards  the  toe,  nor  too  high  at  the  heels. 

Sect.  XLIII.     Of  Con:s. 

In  the  human  body,  corr.s  in  the  feet  are  termed  fj 
with  fome  propriety,  from  their  horny  fubllauce  ;  but 
what  are  called  cor/;;  in  the  feetoi  horfes,  arc  very  im- 
properly named,  as  they  are  quite  of  an  oppofue  na- 
ture, rather  refembliiig  coniuhons  or  bruiles  and  nijt 
unlike  thofe  bruifes  which  happen  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  fingers  to  working  people  arifing  from  vio- 
lent pinching,  bruiling,  &c.  whcic  the  fkiu  is  thick, 
which  appears  of  a  blackilh  red  colour,  and  exceeding- 
ly painful  at  firft  containing  blood  ;  but  in  the  end, 
the  fcrum  or  thinner  parts  being  abforbed,  the  red  par- 
ticles appear  when  the  dead  Ikin  is  removed,  like  red 
powder.  In  like  manner  corns,  or  raiher  braifts,  ap- 
pear red  zriilfoxj,  as  the  plirafe  is.  They  arc  fnuatcd 
in  the  corner  or  iharp  angle  of  the  fole  at  the  exiremiiy 
of  the  heels,  where  the  cruft  rtfleifls  inward  and  for- 
ward, forming  the  binders.  But  thty  are  more  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  inlide  heel,  from  the 
manner  of  the  horfe's  ftanding,  together  with  the 
prclfure  or  weight  of  the  body,  which  is  greater  upon 
the  infide  of  the  hoof  than  the  outfide.  Biuifcs  of 
this  kind  are  exceedingly  painful,  infoxuch  that  thi 
horfe  (lirinks  and  ftumblcs  when  any  thing  touches  or 
prelfes  upon  that  quarter  of  the  hoof  ;  hence  lame- 
nefs. 

This  complaint  arifes  from  different  caufcs,  accord- 
ing to  the  fliape  or  natural  formation  of  the  hoof,  to- 
gether with  the  treatment  they  arc  expofed  to.  But 
the  following  are  the  moft  frequent. 

ly?.  In  flat  low  heels,  from  too  great  a  prelTure  of 
the  ihoe-heel  upon  the  fole,  whether  from  cankers,  a 
too  great  thicknefs  of  iron  upon  the  heels  of  the  flioc, 
or  its  being  bended  downwards  upon  the  fole,  or  the 
fliue  made  too  concave  ;  either  of  thefe  caufcs  will  pro- 
duce  the  fame  efFett  ;  for,  from  the  too  great  preffurc 
upon  the  horny  fole,  the  flefhy  fole,  which  lies  imme- 
diately underneath  it,  is  comprelfed  and  bruifed  be- 
tween the  Ihoe-heel,  the  fole,  and  the  extremities  or 
outward  points  of  the  coffin-bone  ;  and  hence  a  contu- 
lion  or  bruife,  attended  wjth  an  extravafation  of  the 
blood,  which  afterwards  gives  that  part  of  the  fole  a 
red  appearance,  and  is  thereafon  why  the  fole  on  that 
place  never  grows  up  fo  firm  and  folid  as  it  was  be- 
fore, but  remains  foft  and  Ipongy,  for>ning  a  lodge- 
ment for  fand  and  gravel,  which  frequently  inllnuates 
itfelf  into  the  quick,  caufing  an  inflammaiiou,  attend- 
ed with  a  fiippuration  or  difcharge  of  matter,  which, 
if  not  finding  a  palTagc  below,  will  break  oat  at  the 
coronet. 

2d,  This  complaint  is  produced  in  wide  ope:i  heels, 
when  the   hoofs  are  very  thick  and    ftrung,   from   too 
great  a  luxnriancy  of  the  binder,  which  being    inflec- 
ted or  bended  downwards  between   the  Ihoe  and  the 
X  3  fole, 
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fok,  comprcflcs  ihe  flcHiy  fole,  as  already  mentioned  ; 
and  hence  liinencls. 

ji,  Thib  malady,  in  deep  narrow  hoofs,  proceeds 
from  a  contraction  of  ihc  cruft  coinprcllliig  the  heels, 
&c.  Htnce,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  hoofs  of 
this  (liape,  tliat  both  heels  are  alike  ati'eCted  Irom  the 
llriccLire  and  preilure  ot  the  hardened  cnill  upon  the 
tendinous  aponeurolis,  &c.  on  the  outfide  of  the  cof- 
iin-bone,  which  in  this  cafe  is  brnifed  between  the 
bone  and  the  crull  :  hence  the  redneis  may  fometimes 
be  traced  upwards  ahnoft  to  the  coronet.  Jn  this  cafe 
no  radical  cire  can  be  take  place,  asthecaufc  which  pro- 
duces thefc  bruifes,  S:c.  will  exill  while  the  horfc  lives, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  hoile  will  be  Unie  from  the 
coiitraftion  of  the  hoof  ;  but  the  remedy  propofed  in 
the  preceding  lection,  by  way  of  palliation  lor  hoof- 
bound  feet,  may  be  of  ufc  to  render  the  hoifc  in  fome 
mcaftire  more  fcrvicealile. 

With  refpeft  to  the  twofirfl;  caufes,  when  the  bruife 
proceeds  from  too  great  a  prclfure  from  the  fnoe- 
licels,  &c.  upon  the  folc,  the  flioe  nuift  be  made  fu  as 
to  bear  off  the  lender  part,  and  likcwifc  to  fome  di- 
flance  on  both  lidcs  of  it  ;  for  which  purpoie,  a  round 
or  a  barred  llioe  will  be  ncceilary.  The  red  and  bruifed 
parts  mult  be  cut  out  to  ihc  quick,  and  the  hoof  kept 
ibft  with  emollient  poultices  for  fome  time.  But  the 
texture  of  the  blood-velfcls,  and  likewife  that  of  the 
hoof  at  the  bruifed  part,  being  dtltroyed,  a  fpongincls 
remains  .Tftcrwards,  and  upon  the  leall  unequal  pref- 
fure  from  the  (hoe,  &c.  are  liable  to  a  relapfe,  never 
admiitingof  a  thorough  cure,  and  of  confcquence  fub- 
jeft  to  frequent  lameiicfs. 

Corns  or  bruifes  iii  the  feet  of  horfes  might,  by  ta- 
king proper  care  of  them,  beealily  avoided  :  for  in  thofe 
countries  where  horfes  go  mollly  barefooted,  this  ma- 
lady is  not  fo  much  as  known;  neither  are  thofe  hor- 
fes that  go  conftantly  at  cart  and  plough  fubjed;  to 
them  :  hence,  therefore,  this  complaint  is  moft  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  great  towns,  where  horfes 
go  much  upon  hard  caufcway,  liaving  their  Ihoes  turn- 
ed up  with  high  cankers  on  the  heels,  and  frequently 
renewed,  at  the  fame  time  their  hoofs  being  kept  too 
dry  and  hard,  from  (landing  too  much  upon  hot  dry 
litter  ;  hence  will  appear  the  ncccffity  of  complying 
with  what  is  mofl  natural  to  the  hoofs  of  horfes, 
namely,  coolnefs  and  moifture,  together  with  ufmg  Inch 
a  form  ot  (hoe  as  will  prefs  equally  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cruft,  and  without  giving  it  any  bad 
unnatural  ihape.     See  fccf.  xlvii. 

Sect.  XLIV.     Of  RunnhigThniJhes. 

I.  A  Running  Thrush  (or  Frush),  is  a  difcharge 
of  a  fetid,  and  fometimes  ichorous,  matter,  from  the 
cleft  inthe  middleof  the  frog,  afFccling  one,  frequently 
both,  and  in  fome  cafes  all  the  tour  feet.  But,  ge- 
nerally, the  fore-feet  are  mod  fubjcdt  to  this  dil'ealis. 
In  mod  cal'es, it  feldom  admits  of  a  radical  cure;  but 
is  fubjeift  to  frequent  reiapfes,  occafioning  lamenefs, 
from  the  rawncfs  and  tcndcrnefsof  the  parts  afFeftcd, 
on  being  expof-d  to  fand,  gravel,  &c.  or  in  rough 
ground,  from  the  heels  treading  on  (harp  ilones,  &c.  and 
when  the  borfe  happens  to  be  of  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
they  even  degenerate  mto  what  is  commonly  called  a 
canker. 

Running  thrulhes,  according   to  Mr  Gibfon,  "  are 


fometimes  profitable  to  horfes  of  fie  fliy  and  foul  con-  Runnnig 
llitutions  ;  becaufc  (fays  l.e)  they  drain  olf  a  great  Jhruflics.^ 
many  bad  humours. "  But  however  faluiary  or  bene-  " 
licial  they  may  be  in  Ibme  particular  conditutions,  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  they  prove  extremely  troublcfume,  ou 
accoinit  of  the  lamenclb  and  tendernefs  of  the  feet  af- 
fctSed  with  them  ;  and,  where'  there  occurs  one  cafe 
in  which  they  may  proyeriy  be  laid  to  become  bene- 
ficial to  the  conlliiution,  there  arc  a  far  greater  num- 
ber in  which  they  are  hurtful,  as  they  arc  bruught  on 
by  ilie  treatment  the  hoofs  arc  expofed  to,  together 
with  the  injudicious  n.ethod  generally  obferved  in  flioc- 
ing  them,  particularly  in  thole  hcufs  that  are  narrow- 
heeled,  or  difpofcd  to  be  hoof-bound,  running  thruflies 
being  always  an  attendant  upon  that  complaint.  Bin, 
to  explain  this  more  particularly,  there  is,  in  the  middle 
of  the  frog,  a  cleft  or  opening,  by  which  the  heels  in 
a  natural  date  have  a  fmall  degree  of  contradtion  and 
cxpanlion,  elpecially  when  the  horfe  treads  or  prelfes 
his  heel  upon  the  ground,  the  frog  then  expands  ;  when, 
therefore,  a  horfc  is  (hoed  with  concave  or  liollow  (hoesj 
the  heels  are  deprived  of  that  power  of  c:{panfion,  be- 
ini>-  coudantiy  confuted  in  a  contrafted  date  by  the  re- 
lid  jnce  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  concave  fhoe,  by 
v;hich  the  (rog  is  prcfled  or  fqneezed  on  both  fides,  by 
the  crudof  the  heels  being  brought  nearer  to  or  almod 
into  contatf  with  one  another.  Kence  pain,  inJiam- 
mation,  an  obdrudion  of  the  blood,  &c.  (in  the  flefhy 
fubdanccof  the  frog),  and  ofcourfc  that  wading  and 
rotteniicfsof  its  external  covering,  which,  falling  ofTin 
pieces,  leaves  the  quick  ahnod  bare  ;  the  new  fmg, 
growing  in  detached  pieces,  never  acquires  the  folidiiy 
of  the  former  ;  and  hence  that  rawnefs  and  tcndcrncfs 
which  ever  afterwards  rtnijin,  and  that  extreme  fen- 
fibility  of  pain  when  any  hard  fubdance  touches  that 
part  of  the  foot,  and  of  courfc  fubjei^t  the  horfe  to  fre- 
quent lamenefs.  Thcieare  no  doubt,  othercaufes  which 
may  be  faid  to  occafion  this  malady,  even  in  thofe 
hoofs  that  are  wide  and  open  at  the  heels,  where  there 
is  not  the  lead  appearance  of  a  contracftionat  the  heels: 
but  tliefc  are  generally  owing  to  the  treatment  the  hoofs 
are  expofed  to  in  the  dable,  by  keeping  them  too  hoc 
and  dry  for  a  long  traft  of  time  together,  during  which, 
the  na'ural  perfpiratii  n  is  greatly  obdrutSled,  by  the 
condant  application  of  greafe  or  oil  to  the  hardened 
hoofs,  and  duffing  them  up  with  hot,  relinous  and 
greafy  mixtures,  as  tar,  turpentine,  &c.  the  horfc  be- 
ing all  the  while  kept  at  full  feeding,  and  not  having 
proper  and  necelfary  exercife  to  promote  the  circula- 
tion of  the  fluids,  and  to  forward  the  ordinary  fecre- 
tions,  &c.  :  the  legs  fwell  and  inilame  ;  at  lad  a  runni.ig 
in  the  frog  appears  ;  and  hence  this  difcharge  is  f»id 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  conftituticn,  when  in  i'aCt  it  is 
but  too  frequently  brought  on  by  a  flothful  negleft, 
and  kept  up  by  bad  management.  Frefh  air  and  re- 
gular exercife  arc  elfejitially  necefiary  towards  prcfcr- 
ving  horfes  in  an  aftivc  htaitby  date  ;  (or  running 
thruflies,  like  other  difeafcs  to  which  panipcred  horfes 
arc  fubjeift,  are  not  known  in  thofe  countries  where 
horfes  run  at  large  in  the  fields  ;  neither  are  they  {o 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  country  amongd  la- 
bouring horfes,  wl)ofs  exercife  is  regular,  and  whofe 
hoofs  are  nuich  expofed  to  coolnefs  and  moidurc,  the 
natural  date  of  the  feet  of  horfes. 

With  icfped  to  the  cure  of  running  thruflies,  it  has 

been 
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Running   been  hinted,  that  in  moft;  cafes,  efpccially  where  it  has 

T'lruDics.  been  ot  long  ftanding,  afieftiiig  all  the  frogs  more  or 

^~~^^~~^  lels,  it  is  impracticable  to  eradicate  it  by  any  allillauce 

from  an.     tor  i alia uce,  when  it   pructeds   from  cou- 

traiJleJ  narrow  heels  in  thole  feet  which  are  laid  to  be 

hoof'-bound,   it  is  then   an  attendant  only  on  that  dif- 

eafe  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  cnred  without  removing 

the  firll  caul'e,  though  then  it  will  only  admit  of  Ibnie 

*  See  Scift.  ftn^l'  degree  of  palliation*.    But  in  thofu  hout's  which 

ibii.  are  wide  and  open  at  the    heels,  where  the  complaint 

is  recent,  one  or  both  the  fore-feet  only  being  atf'et'led, 

and  where   there   is  reafoii  to   fiirpct"^t  that  it  proceeds 

from  the  ufe  of  concave   or  hollow   Ihocs,  or  keeping 

the  hoofs  too  hot,  dry,  and  hard,  the  cure  then  may  be 

completed  with   eafc  and   fafcty  by  laying  alide  the 

ufe  of  concave  ihoes,  walhingthe  frogs  clean  after  ex- 

crcifc,  and  drelliug  them  with  Mel  Egypiiacum,  made 

as  follows. 

i^/'/  E^vptiac:/!/.'.    Vcrdegris  in    fine  powder,   two 
ounces  ;   honey  fix  ounces  ;   vinegar  tour  ounces  ; 
boil  them  overa  gentle  lire  till  they  have  acquir- 
ed a  reddilh  colour. 
Or  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol. 

Soiutio/i  of  vitriol.  Blue  vitriol  powdered, one  onnce  ; 
water,  one  quart  : 
keeping  the  hoofs  cool  and  iiioift.  But,  at  the  fame 
time,  reconrfe  mult;  be  had  to  internal  remedies  by  v^uy 
of  revulfun,  as  purging  or  diuretic  medicines,  bleed- 
ing being  firll  premifed  :  if  the  former  is  made  choice 
of,  twice  or  thrice  will  be  fufficieiit,  repeated  at  pro- 
per intervals  ;  but  if  the  latter,  which  Icems  prefer- 
able, they  may  be  continued  for  fome  time  uith  great 
fafcty,  without  loling  one  day's  work  of  the  horfc. 

In  fome  cafes,  there  is  frequently  not  only  a  dif- 
chargeof  fetid  matter  from  the  clefts  of  ihe  frogs  ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  a  difcharge  of  greafy-like  mat- 
ter from  the  round  protuberances  of  the  heels,  and  the 
hollow  of  the  pallcrn  joints.  It  will  be  neceifary, 
therefore,  to  make  a  dillinflion  between  the  matter 
difcharged  in  this  cafe,  which  appears  of  a  thick, 
white,  clammy,  or  foapy  confiftence,  and  that  run- 
ning in  the  legs  commonly  termed  3.  grsafe,  which  is 
of  a  quite  oppolitc  quality  ;  the  latter  by  good  manage- 
ment will  admit  of  a  thorough  cure,  whilll  the  former 
baffles  all  the  pov/er  of  medicine. 

2.  In  horfes  of  a  grofs  habit  of  body,  efpecially  the 
heavy  dranght-kind,  running  thrulhes  fomctimcs  dege- 
nerate into  what  is  commonly  called  a  canksr.  In  this 
fafe,  the  horny  fubllance  of  the  frog  is  foon  thrown 
off  ;  the  fiefhy  parts  grow  to  an  immoderate  fizc,  the 
luxuriant  fabttance  or  fpongy  flelh  having  a  great  num- 
ber of  papillse  or  tubercles,  which  Mr  Gibfon  com- 
pares nut  improperly  to  cauliflower,  the  colour  only 
excepted,  which  is  of  a  pale  red,  and  fometimes  varie- 
gated and  tinged  with  blood  ;  attended  with  a  cojiioas 
difcharge  of  a  thin  ichorous  fetid  humour,  having  a 
niofl  offenlive  fmell.  If  its  progrefs  be  not  fpeedily 
flopt,  the  fiefhy  fole,  from  its  vicinity,  becomes  like- 
wife  afiei5led  ;  the  horny  fole  rots,  decays,  and  falls  off : 
the  whole  foot  turns  into  a  kind  of  quag  or  bog  (in 
■warm  weather  full  of  maggots,  which  it  is  alinoA  im- 
polhble  to  prevent,  even  with  the  moft  corrofive  rirefT- 
ings)  ;  the  tendons  become  likewife  affected,  the  bones 
carious,  the  hoof  falls  off,  and  the  horfe  is  rendered 
ufelefs.     To  prevent  thcfc  and  the  like  confequences, 
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as  foon  as  a  running  thrulli  begins  to  fl,ow  tlie  leaft  Falfe-quar- 
nialigiiant  dilpolition,  proper  means  mull  be  iifcd  to  tcr  and 
correct  the  habit  of  body,  anvi  to  divert  this  difcliargc  Sand-crack 
to  IbuiC  other  outlet,  cither  by  purging  or  diuretic  re-  *  ^ 
medico,  continued  for  fome  time,  blecaing  bang  firfl 
premifed.  As  to  external  applications,  the  firl-L  thing 
neccilary  to  be  done,  is  to  pare  down  the  cru/l  till  it  is 
lower  than  the  fungus,  or  growth  of  the  csnkcr,  and 
to  remove  any  htrd  pieces  of  the  hoof  or  fole  whcie- 
cvcr  it  prtflcs  upon  the  lender  parts;  the  circular  part 
of  the  emit  Ihould  be  fuiruunded  and  kept  fofc  with  an 
emollient  poultice.  For  drellings,  the  mildcll  cfcha- 
rotic  powders  may  be  hrll  tried,  as  the  lollowing  : 
Take  burnt  alum  powdered  two  ounces  ;  IjIuc  vi- 
triol powdered  one  ounce. 
But  when  it  degenerates  into  the  lad  f]iecifs  men- 
tioned above,  afttfting  the  flcfliy  fole,&c.  tlie  llrongcd 
corrofive  applications  will  then  be  neceilaiy,  and  fome- 
times hardly  fufficicnt  to  keep  down  the  luxuriancy  of 
tlie  fungus.  The  caullic  oils  arc  found  preferable,  as 
ol.  vitriol,  aquafortis,  bolter  of  antimony  :  either  of 
ihefe  may  be  applied  once  every  day  ;  othcrwife,  if  ne- 
glected dreffing  too  long,  or  to  t'^cx'^  other  day,  which 
is  the  common  prafticc,  the  great  humidity  and  moif- 
tnrc  illuing  from  the  tun^us  lo  weakens  the  force  of 
the  Itiongcft  oils,  ihat  they  have  litilc  or  no  cffed  : 
when  thcie  iharp  drc!lii;i>s  Item  to  gain  upon  the  can- 
ker, it  nuy  be  drclfed  with  equ^l  parts  of  red  precipi- 
tate and  burnt  alum  pounded  and  mixed  together,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  new  fole  begins  to  grow  ;  the  purginn- 
or  diuretic  medicines  being  given  at  proper  intervals 
till  the  cure  is  completed. 

Sect.  XLV.    Gf  Falfe-quartsr,    and  Sand-cracks. 

I.  What  is  commonly  called  falfe-quarter  in  the 
foot  of  an  horfc,  is  a  cleft  or  chink  in  the  fide  or  quar- 
ter of  the  hoof,  running  in  a  flaming  dircftion  with 
the  horny  fibres  of  the  hoof,  from  the  coronet  to  its 
bafis,  by  which  the  horny  fubftance  of  the  cruft  is  di- 
vided ;  one  part  of  the  hoof  being  in  a  manner  de- 
tached from  the  oiher,  and  rendered  unable  to  fullain 
its  portion  or  Ihare  of  the  weight  of  the  limb,  &c.  and 
hence  the  name  of  ya//^-^//a;/fr  :  for,  when  the  horfe 
lets  his  foot  on  the  ground,  the  chink  widens  ;  but, 
when  it  is  lifted  up,  the  hardened  edges  of  the  divided 
hoof  take  in  between  them  the  lender  and  foft  parts, 
and  fqueeze  them  lo  as  to  occalion  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  chink,  and  is  frequently  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion, a  difcharge  of  matter,   and  of  courfc  lamencfs. 

This  complaint,  noiwithftanding  the  different  ac- 
counts commonly  given  as  to  the  canfe  of  it,  is  in  faft 
the  cffeft  of  a  deep  wound  or  bruilc  upon  the  coronet, 
by  whicli  the  continuity  of  the  pans  has  been  entire- 
ly broke  off;  for  we  always  find,  that  when  the  horny 
fibres  are  divided  at  their  roots,  they  never  unite  or 
grow  up  as  before,  but  leave  a  blemilh,  more  or  Icfs, 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  and  decpnefsof  ft  ch  wounds, 
&c.  We  have  many  inftanccs  of  this,  even  in  the  hu- 
man body  ;  for  when  a  wound  happens  at  the  roots  of 
the  nails,  whether  in  the  fingers  or  toes,  it  occalioiis 
a  blemifli,  which  continues  to  grow  in  the  fame  man- 
ner afterwards.  Hence  it  will  be  evident,  that  no 
radical  cure  can  poiTibly  take  jdace  ;  but  we  may 
fo  far  palliate  the  complaint  as  to  render  the  horic 
fomctliin^  ufcful,  by  ufing  a  Ihoe  of  fuch  a  conllrnc- 
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Falfe  quar-  tionas  Will  fiippsrt  the  weight  of  the  limb,  &c.  witb- 
ter  and    out  reding  or  preffing  too  much   upon  the  weakened 

Sand-cracks  q,,jf,p^  .  fy^  wliich  purpofe,  a  round,  or  what  is  called 
"■"  '  a  ban-id poe,  will  be  molt  proper.  The  fiirface  of  the 
hoof,  on  and  near  the  difeafed  part  may  be  cut  down 
lower  than  the  furface  of  the  cruft  upon  which  the 
flioe  is  to  reft  ;  or,  if  tlie  hoof  will  not  admit  of  being 
cut  down,  the  fhoe  may  be  raifcd  up  from  the  weak 
quarter.  Either  of  thefe  means  will  remove  the  weight 
of  the  body  from  the  difeafed  part,  and  the  horfe  will 
go  founder. 

But  as  fand  and  gravel  is  eafily  admitted  into  the 
chink  or  cr.ick,  where,  being  accumulaied  and  pent 
up,  it  irritates  and  inflames  the  parts,  whereby  matter 
is  formed  luiderneaih  ihc  hoof,  which  caufes  lamcnefs, 
and  whicii  nnt  unfrequenily  breaks  out  at  the  coronet, 
produciui;  the  moll  niveteratc  ulcers,  which  become 
extremely  dilRcult  to  heal,  on  account  of  the  finus  or 
fl;li]]a  branching  out  in  different  direflions  underneath 
tliehodf:  therefore,  horics  with  this  defed  lliould  be 
carefully  obfcrved  ;  and,  when  the  thick  h;;rd£ned 
cdi^es  of  the  chink  or  crack  grow  loo  high,  by  which 
ii  is  fo  much  the  deeper,  and,  of  courfe,  lodges  the 
greater  ijuantity  of  fai:d,  S:c.  thefe  edges  fhould  be 
rafped  or  pared  with  a  crooked  knife,  till  the  fcam 
difappears.  But  wherever  there  remains  a  blacknefs, 
or  appearance  of  gravel,  that  p.ii  t  mnfl  be  tracked  far- 
ther ;  always  obferving,  if  polUble,  to  ivoid  drawing 
of  b!ood.  The  chink  or  crack  thus  made  fmooth  and 
equal,  no  fand  or  gravel  can  lodge  in  it  ;  and  as  the 
parts  will  be  tender,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  apply  an 
emollient  poultice  for  fome  days,  till  the  tcndcrnefs 
wear  off.  If  the  inflammation  has  been  great,  and 
niaitrr  formed  in  the  crack,  or  the  parts  wounded  by 
the  kuifc  in  cutting  its  hardened  edges,  prond  flefli 
may  rife  and  j<t  out.  In  this  cafe,  the  hard  parts  of 
the  hoof  near  it  are  lobe  removed,  a  digeftivc  poultice 
applied  ;  and  when  the  intlammaiion  is  abated,  the 
proud  flelh  may  be  touched  with  the  following  corro- 
Isve  powder  : 

Take  blue  vitriol  burnt,  two  drams;  corrofivc  fub- 

limaie,  one  dram  ;  rubbed  into  powder. 
2.  h  fand- crack  is  of  much  the  fame  nature  with  a 
falfe-quartcr  ;  only  they  run  more  frequently  in  an  ho- 
jlzontal  diredion  than  the  latter,  on  the  ouifidc  or 
I'urface  of  the  crull  :  they  are  generally  the  effe(5l  of 
ilight  or  fuperficial  wounds  upon  the  coronet,  and  grow 
gradually  downwards  towards  the  bafis  of  the  hoof, 
and  at  laft  are  cut  or  rafped  off  in  the  ihccing  ;  when 
they  occaHon  lamenefs  from  lodging  fand  or  gravel, 
they  mufl  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  already; 
mentioned  for  Fmlfe-^uarters-. 

Sect.  XLVI.     Of  Horp.s  cutting  their  Legs  in 

Trnveliing. 

Horses  frequently  cut  their  legs  both  before  and 
behind,  by  llriking  or  knocking  the  hoof  when  trot- 
ting, &c.  againft  the  oppofite  leg,  whereby  a  wound 
is  made,  which  is  attended  with  an  inflammation,  fwell- 
ing,  &c.  and  of  courfe  lamenefs.  The  parts  commonly 
wounded  from  cutting  in  the  fore-legs,  are  the  pro- 
minent and  back  part  of  the  fetlock  joint  ;  and  un- 
der the  knee  joint  on  the  infide  of  the  leg.  The  for- 
mer is  moft  common  :  ihs  latter  only  happens  to  ihofe 
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hotfes  who  raifc  their  feet  high  intrctting;  and,  ts 
fiich  horfes  generally  go  fait,  tlijs  lalf  fpecics  of  cut- 
ting is  diflingniihcd  by  the  name  of  the  ftuijt  ai  f^eec'y 
cut. 

In  the  hind  legs,  horfes  cut  thcmfclvcs  upon  the 
prominent  part  of  the  fctlock-joint ;  and  fomctimes,  ef- 
pccially  thofe  who  move  their  legs  too  low,  cut  up- 
on their  coronet.  But  whether  they  cut  before  or  be- 
hind, it  commonly  proceeds  from  fome  of  the  follov.'- 
iugcanfes. 

\j} ,  Injudicious  (Itocing  ;  under  which  may  be  in- 
cluded, the  hoofs  being  differed  to  grow  too  large  and 
broad,  the  flioe  projetliing  over  the  infide  edge  of  tl.e 
hoof,  the  clenches  or  rivets  of  the  nails  riling  above 
the  furface  of  the  cruft. 

Tliere  are  a  great  variety  of  (hoes  recommended  for 
preventing  this  complaint,  of  diffirrent  conflruflions  : 
but  the  moll  common  are  thofe  that  are  made  thick  up- 
on the  infide  heel.  Others  have  a  border  or  margin 
turned  up  upon  the  infide  of  the  Ihoe's  rim,  commonly 
called  a  feather,  which  raifes  the  infide  of  the  hoof 
confiderably  higher  from  the  ground  than  the  oullide. 
Eithtr  of  thefe  (liocs  may  be  of  ufe  to  a  dealer,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  wry-footed  horfe  appear  toflandflraight 
upon  his  limbs;  but  can  have  noeffeftupon  a  liorfe's 
manntr  of  moving  his  legs,  efpecially  at  the  time  when 
the  foot  is  raifed  from  the  ground,  and  paiTing  by  the 
other  leg,  fo  as  to  prevent  him  from  cutting.  The  rca- 
lon  why  this  method  of  flioeing  feenis  to  fucceed,  efpe- 
cially in  the  hind-feet,  is  this  ;  when  the  (hoe  is  made 
thick  upon  the  infide  heel,  which  part  commonly 
ftrikes  the  oppofite  leg,  the  (hoe-nails  are  removed  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  forward  from  the  thick  part  of 
the  (hoc,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  is  kept  much  with- 
in the  circle  of  the  hoof  ;  and,  on  that  account,  it  be- 
comes impolTible  that  the  (hoe  (liould  touch  the  oppofite- 
leg.  But,  to  (how  that  this  raifing  of  the  infide  quar- 
ter or  heel,  by  a  thicknefs  of  iron  in  the  (lioe,  is  not 
necelTary  fo  prevent  horfes  from  cutting,  the  author 
has  frequently  caufed  the  heel  of  the  (hoc  to  be  made 
thinner  than  common  ;  and,  by  keeping  it  within  the 
hoof,  it  anfw-ered  equally  well  with  the  former:  he 
has  likewife  caufed  the  (hoe  to  be  cut  in  the  middle  of 
the  quarter,  whereby  the  hoof  at  the  heel  was  left 
quite  bare  ;  which  anfwered  the  purpofc  fo  much  the 
better,  as  the  foot  was  the  lefs  loaded  with  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  fuperfluous  iron. 

id,  The  great  weight  of  the  concave  ilioes  com- 
i-nonly  ufed,  is  likewife  another  canfe  why  horfes,  that 
in  other  refpcc^s  move  well  upon  their  legs,  do  fre- 
quently cut  and  wound  ihenifelves  ;  and  to  this  we  may 
add,  the  great  length  of  the  hoof  at  the  toe,  efpecially 
in  the  fore-feet,  which  is  allowed  frequently  to  grow 
to  an  unna<ural  fize.  It  has  been  already  obfervcd, 
that  a  great  load  of  iron  is  by  no  means  neccffary  in  a 
horfe's  fhoe  :  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  a  great  dif- 
advantage  ;  for  a  flat  one  that  is  properly  conflrufled, 
and  well  wrought,  that  rs,  well  hammered,  will  wear 
as  long  as  a  concave  or  hollow  flioc  that  is  almoll 
double  the  weight  of  the  former.  This,  at  firfl  view, 
will  perhaps,  appear  a  paradox  ;  but,  neverthelefs.  It 
is  a  fafl  :  for  as  the  round  or  outward  furface  of  a  con- 
cave (hoe  is  the  only  part  that  touches  the  ground,  and 
is  liable  to  be  worn,  it  foon  grows  thin,  and  yields  to 
the  prelTure  from  the  weight  of  the  body  ;  and  there- 
fore 
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Cuttiiii^.    fore  mufl  be  renewed  before  the  other  parts  of  it  are 

' ^^— '  hardly  touched,  and  but  little  reduced  in  its  original 

weight.  But  the  fui  face  of  a  flat  Ihoe,  rcfling  equally 
upon  the  jnound,  will  remain  firm  upon  the  hoof,  and 
he  fufficicnily  flrong  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  body 
till  it  wears  very  thin. 

When  horles  cut  or  wound  themfclves  immediately 
under  the  knee  joint,  this  is  called  tlie  /iu//?  or  fpiedj 
cut  i  and  is  occalloncd  by  railing  the  feet  high  in  trot- 
ting, whereby  the  iiiiide  toe  or  quarter  of  the  hoof 
flrikes  againli  the  oppofite  leg.  This  is  cafily  pre- 
vented by  making  the  ihoe  llraight,  and  placing  it 
confiderably  within  the  hoof  at  the  part  where  the  hoof 
flrikes  the  other  leg,  obierving  that  no  nails  are  io  be 
put  in  that  part  of  the  £hoe  which  is  kept  fo  much  with- 
in the  hoof,  otherwife  they  mult  immediately  pluHgc 
into  the  quick. 

3(/,  When  cutting  proceeds  from  a  natural  defeft, 
that  is,  3  wrong  poliiion  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg- 
bones,  whereby  the  toes  are  turned  too  much  outward 
or  too  much  inward  ;  at  tlie  fame  time,  if  the  horfe 
croffcs  his  legs  much  in  trotting  ;  in  this  cafe  there  is 
no  preventing  his  cutting  altogether,  though  it  may  be 
palliated.  Such  horfcs  arc  by  no  means  fit  for  journey, 
riding,  being  generally  addided  both  to  cutting  and 
ftumbling. 

In  the  lafl  place,  it  may  proceed  from  fatigue  or 
weaknefs.  This  happens  frequently,  even  to  thofc 
horfes  that  deal  their  legs  well  (as  the  phrafe  is),  efpe- 
cially  in  young  horfes  ;  but  they  foon  leave  it  off  when 
they  acquire  more  ftrength,  and  are  accuflomed  to 
their  work:  mofb  people  miifl  have  experienced  this 
in  thcmfelves  when  boys,  as  they  at  that  age  are  very 
ready  to  knock  their  ancles  with  the  heel  of  the  oppo- 
ilte  Ihoe,  which  cuflom  wears  off  as  they  grow  flrong. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  beft  general  rule  that  can  be  laid 
down  for  preventing  horfes  from  cutting  their  legs,  is 
to  keep  their  hoofs  round  and  (hort  at  the  toe,  and  from 
growing  too  lar^e  and  broad  :  to  obferve  that  the  flioe 
does  not  project  over  the  inlide  edge  of  the  hoof;  that 
the  clenches  or  rivets  of  the  nails  on  the  outer  furface 
of  the  cruit  are  Auooth  ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  Ihoe 
be  made  light,  well  worked,  and  properly  propor- 
tioned to  the  fize  of  the  foot.  S;e  the  following 
head. 

Sect.  XLVII.     Shoeing  c/"  Horses. 

Horses  are  flioed  in  order  to  defend  and  preferve 
their  hoofs.  As  feet  differ,  fo  (hould  ihocs  according-  . 
]y.  "  The  only  fyftem  of  farriers,  (Lord  Pembroke 
obferves),  is  to  llioein  general  with  exccllive  heavy  and 
clumfy  ill-(haped  fhoes,  and  very  manynails,  to  the  to- 
tal deflru(5lion  of  the  foot.  The  cramps  they  annex, 
lend  to  deflroy  the  bullet  ;  and  the  Ihoes  made  in  the 
ihape  of  a  walnut- fliell  prevent  the  horfc's  walking 
upon  the  firm  bafis  vthicli  God  has  given  him  for  that 
end,  and  thereby  oblige  him  to  ftombleand  fall.  They 
totally  pare  away  alfo  and  lay  bare  the  infide  of  the 
animal's  foot  with  their  deteftable  buiteries,  and  after- 
wards put  on  very  long  fhoes,  whereby  the  foot  is  hin- 
dered from  having  any  prelFure  at  all  upon  the  heels, 
which  prelllire  otherwife  might  ftill  perchance,  not- 
withdanding  their  dreadful  cutting,  keep  the  heels  pro- 
perly open,  and  the  foot  in  good  order.  The  frog 
ihould  ncv.sr  be  cut  out  ;  but  as  it  will  f-'metimes  be- 


come ragged,  it  muit  be  cleaned  every  now  and  then, 
and  the  rsggcd  pieces  pared  off  with  a  knife.  In  one  ' 
kind  of  foot  indeed  a  conhderablc  cutting  away  mufl 
be  allowed  of,  but  not  of  the  frog  :  we  mean,  thai  very 
high  fctt  mult  be  cut  down  to  a  ]'roper  height  ;  bc- 
caule,  if  they  were  not,  the  frog,  though  not  cut, 
would  flill  be  fo  far  above  the  ground,  as  not  to  Iiave 
any  bearing  upon  ir,  whereby  the  great  tendon  mufl 
inevitably  be  damaged,  and  confequently  the  horfe 
would  go  lame. 

"  The  weight  of  flioes  mufl  greatly  depend  on  the 
quality  and  hardntfs  of  the  iron.  If  the  iron  be  very 
good,  it  will  not  bend  :  and  in  this  cafe  the  fiioes  can- 
not poffibly  be  made  tco  light  :  care,  however,  mufl  be 
taken,  that  they  be  of  a  thickntis  f©  as  not  to  bend  ; 
for  bending  would  force  out  the  nails,  and  ruin  the 
hoof.  That  part  of  the  ll'.oe  which  is  next  the  horfe's 
heel,  mufl  be  narrower  than  any  other,  (as  is  feen  in 
the  draught,  Plate  CLXXXIX.)  that  floncs  mcy  be 
thereby  prevented  from  getting  under  it,  and  flicking 
there  :  w  bich  otherwife  would  be  the  cafe  ;  becaufe 
the  iron,  when  it  advances  inwardly  beyond  the  bear- 
ing of  the  foot,  forms  a  cavity,  uherem  ftones  being 
lodged  would  remain  and,  by  prefhng  againft  the  fi;ot, 
lame  the  horfe.  The  part  of  the  flioe  which  the  horfe 
walks  upon  fhould  be  quite  flat,  and  the  infule  of  it 
likewifc  ;  only  jufl  fpace  enough  being  left  next  the 
foot  to  put  in  a  picker  (which  ought  to  be  ufed  every 
time  the  horfe  comes  into  the  flablc),  and  alio  lo  pre- 
vent the  ffeoe's  preding  upon  tlie  fole;  Four  nails  oa 
each  fide  hold  better  than  a  greater  number,  and  keep 
the  hoof  in  afar  better  flate.  The  toe  of  the  horfe 
mufl  be  cut  fhort,  and  nearly  fquare  (ihe  angles  only 
rounded  off)  ;  nor  mull  any  nails  be  dri\en  there: 
this  method  prevents  much  flunibling,  cfpecially  in  de- 
fcents;  and  fcrves,  by  throwing  nuurilhmeiu  lo  the 
heels,  to  flrengthen  them  :  on  them  the  horfe  fhould 
in  fome  meafuie  walk,  and  the  llioe  be  maiic  of  a  pro- 
per length  accordingly  ;  by  this  means,  narrow  heels 
are  prevented,  and  many  other  good  cffefts  produced. 
Many  people  drive  a  nail  at  the  toe,  but  it  is  an  abfurd 
praiflice.  Leaving  room  to  drive  one  there  caufes  the 
font  to  be  of  an  improper  lengih  ;  and  moreover,  that 
part  of  the  hoof  is  naturally  fo  brink,  li'at  even  when 
it  is  kept  well  greafcd,  the  nail  iIktc  fildoni  flays  in, 
but  tears  out  and  damages  the  hoof.  1  hat  the  di- 
redlions  for  fliocing  a  proper  ltnj.',ih  may  ie  the 
more  clear  and  intelligible,  we  ha\e  annexed  a 
drajght  of  a  foot  fl:wed  a  proper  lengih  Handing  on 
a  plain  furface,  and  with  it  a  draught  of  the  right 
kind  of  fhoe.. 

"  In  wet,  fpungy,  and  foft  ground,  where  the  foot 
finks  in,  the  prcfTure  upon  the  heels  is  of  courfe  great- 
er than  on  hard  ground  ;  and  fo:  indeed  it  ihould  be 
upon  all  accounts.  The  hinder  feet  nuifl  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fore-ones  r  and  the  flioes  the 
fame  ;  except  in  hilly  and  llippery  countries,  they  nir.y 
not  improperly  be  turned  up  a  little  behind  ;  but  tuiu- 
ing  up  the  fore-ll;oes  is  of  lio  fcrvice,  and  is  certain 
ruin  to  the  fore-legs,  efpteially  to  the  bullets.  In  de- 
fctnding  hills,  cramps  aie  apt  to  throw  horfes  down, 
by  flopping  tjie  fore-legs,  out  of  their  proper  bafis  and 
natural  bearing,  when  the  hinder  ones  are  rapidly  prcf- 
fed  ;  which  unavoidably  mufl  be  the  cafe,  and  confc- 
q.ie;.t'.y  cannot  but  pufh  the  horfe  upon  his  ncfe.  \\'ith 
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Slioeing.  tliem  Oil  a  plain  farfacc,  a  horfe's  foot  is  always  thrown 
'  " — '  farwarjs  on  the  toe,  out  of  its  proper  bearing,  which 
is  very  li<il>ic  to  make  the  horfe  Ituinbie.  The  notion 
of  their  utility  in  jjoiug  up  hills  is  afalfe  one.  In  af- 
cending,  the  loe  is  the  tirltpart  of  the  foot  which  bears 
on,  takes  hold  of  the  ground,  and  whether  the  hurfe 
draws  or  carries,  conlcqucntly  ihe  biilinefs  is  done  be- 
fore the  part  where  the  cramps  are  conies  to  the  ground. 
Ice-nails  arc  preferable  to  any  thing  to  prevent  Hip- 
ping, as  alfo  to  help  horfcs  up  hill,  the  niofl;  forward 
ones  taking  hold  of  the  groimd  early,  conliderably  be- 
fore the  heels  touch  the  ground  :  they  ninft  be  fo  made, 
as  to  be,  when  driven  in,  fcarcc  halt  an  inch  above  the 
ihoe,  and  alfo  have  four  fides  ending  at  the  top  in  a 
point.  Tliey  are  of  great  fcrvice  to  prevent  flipping 
on  all  kinds  of  places  ;  and  by  means  of  them  a  horic 
is  not  thrown  out  of  his  proper  balls.  They  niuft;  be 
made  of  very  good  iron  ;  it'  they  are  not,  the  heads 
of  them  will  be  perpetually  breaking  off.  From  the 
race-horfe  to  the  cart  horfe,  the  fame  fyllem  of  fiioe- 
ing  (hould  be  obfervcd.  The  fize,  thicknefs,  and  weight 
of  them  only  (hould  differ.  The  (hoe  of  a  racc-horfe 
jnudof  courfe  be  lighter  than  that  of  a  faddle-horfe  ; 
that  of  a  fadJle-horle  lighter  than  that  of  a  coacli  or 
bat  horfe  ;  and  thcfe  lall  more  fo  than  a  cart,  waggon, 
or  artillery-horfe.  At  prefent  all  Ihoes  in  general  are 
too  heavy  ;  if  the  iron  is  good,  flioes  nrc6  not  be  fo 
thick  as  they  are  now  generally  made. — The  utmoft 
fevcriiy  ought  to  be  inflidtd  upon  all  thofe  who  clap 
Uiuesoa  hot  :  this  unpardonable  lazinefsof  farriers  in 
inaking  feet  thus  tit  (hoes,  inflcad  of  fliocs  fitting  feet, 
dries  up  the  hoof,  and  utterly  deftroys  them.  Fre- 
quent removals  of  (lioes  are  detrimenial,  and  tear  the 
foot  ;  but  fonictinics  they  are  very  nccefl'ary  :  this  is  an 
inconvenience  which  half-lhots  are  liable  to;  for  the 
end  of  the  (hoe,  being  very  (hort,  is  apt  to  work  foon 
into  the  foot,  and  conTeqiicntly  mufl  then  be  moved." 

In  a  late  treatifc  on  this  iul-jcd  by  Mr  Clark  of  E- 
dinburgh,  the  common  i'orm  of  (hoes,  and  method  of 
fhoeing,  are,  wirh  great  appearance  of  rcafon,  totally 
condemned,  and  a  new  io;ui  and  method  recommend- 
ed, which  teem  founded  >m  rational  principles,  and  to 
have  been  confirmed  by  experience. 

Common  method.  "  In  preparing  the  foot  for  the 
flioc,  our  author  obferves,  the  frog,  the  fole,  and  the 
bars  or  binders,  are  pared  fo  much  that  the  blood  fre- 
quently appears.  Tlie  Ihoe  by  its  form  (being  thick 
•  See  Plate  on  the  inlideof  ihe  rim,  and  thin  upon  the  ouifidc*), 
cixxxix,  mufl  of  conlequence  be  mailc  concave  or  hollow  en  that 
fii'e  which  is  placed  immediately  next  the  fool,  in  or- 
der  to  prevent  its  refiing  upon  the  fole.  The  flioes 
are  generally  of  an  immoderate  weight  and  length,  and 
every  means  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  frog  from  rcffing 
upon  the  ground,  by  inaking  the  fhoe-heels  thick, 
broad,  and  flrong,  or  raifing  cramps  or  cankers  on 
them. 

"  From  this  form  of  the  flioe,  and  from  this  me- 
thod  of  treating  the  hoof,  the  frog  is  raifed  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height  above  the  ground,  the  heels  arc  de- 
prived of  that  fubflance  which  was  provided  by  nature 
to  keep  the  cruft  extended  at  a  proper  widenefs,  and 
the  foot  is  fixed  as  it  were  in  a  mould. 

"  By  the  preifure  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
refiflance  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  (hoe,  the  heels  are 
forced  together,  and  retain  that  Ihape  iDipreffed  upon 


them,    which  it  is  impoffible  ever  afterwards  to  re-    Shoeing, 

move  ;  hence  a  contrattion  of  the  heels,  and  of  courfe  >.      •* 

lamenefs.     But  farther. 

"  The  heels,  as  has  been  obferved,  being  forced  to- 
gether, the  cruft  prefles  upon  the  proceffes  of  the  cof- 
nn  and  extremities  of  the  nut-bone  :  The  frog  is  con- 
fined, and  railed  lo  far  Irom  the  ground,  that  it  can- 
not have  that  ftipport  upon  it  which  it  ought  to  have  : 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  impeded,  and  a  wading 
of  the  frog,  and  frequently  of  the  whole  foot,  enfues. 
Hence  proceed  all  tliofe  ditcafes  of  the  feet,  known  by 
the  names  oi  Jo«»dcred,  hoof-l'ound,  narronu-ha.ii,  run- 
ning fhrvflies,  corns,  high  foles,   ire. 

"  I  have  likewife  frequently  obferved,  from  this 
comprtdion  of  the  internal  pans  of  the  foot,  a  fwell- 
ing  of  the  legs  immediately  al)Ove  the  hoof,  attend- 
ed with  great  pain  and  inflamniaticn,  with  a  dif- 
charge  of  thin,  ichorous,  fetid  matter  :  from  which 
fymptoms,  it  is  often  concluded,  that  the  Iiorfe  is  in  a 
bad  habit  of  body  (or  what  is  termed  a greafe  falling 
dowfi),  and  nmrt  therefore  undergo  a  courfe  of  medi- 
cine, &c. 

"  The  bad  effc(5ls  of  this  praffice  are  (lill  more  ob- 
vious upon  the  external  parts  of  the  hoof.  The  crufl 
toward  the  toe,  being  the  only  part  of  the  hoof  free 
from  compreffion,  enjoys  a  free  circulation  of  that  fluid 
necelTary  for  its  nourifhracnt,  and  grows  broader  and 
longer  ;  from  which  extraordinary  length  of  toe,  the 
horfe  (tumbles  in  his  going,  and  tuts  his  legs.  The 
fmallcr  particles  of  fand  infnuiatc  themfelves  between 
the  (hoe  and  the  heels,  which  grind  them  away,  and 
thereby  produce  lamenefs.  All  this  is  entirely  owing 
to  tlie  great  fpring  the  heels  of  the  horfe  mufl  una- 
voidably have  upon  the  heels  of  a  (lioe  made  iii  this 
form. 

"  Tills  concave  fhoe  in  lime  wears  thin  at  the  toe, 
and,  yielding  to  the  preifure  made  upon  it,  is  forced 
wider,  and  of  confeqiience  breaks  off  all  that  part  of 
the  cruH  on  the  omfule  of  the  nails.  Inftauces  of  this 
kind  daily  occur,  infomuch  that  there  hardly  remains 
crufl  fuffiticnt  to  fix  a  flioe  upon. 

"  It  is  generall)-  thought,  that  the  broader  a  (hoe 
is,  and  the  more  it  covers  ihe  fole  and  frog,  a  horfe 
will  travel  the  better.  But,  as  has  been  formerly  re- 
marked, the  broader  a  flioe  is  of  this  form,  it  mud  be 
made  the  more  concave  j  and,  of  conlequence,  the 
contrafting  power  upon  the  heels  muft  be  the  greater. 
It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that,  by  ufing  flrong 
broad-rimnied  concave  flioes  in  the  fumnier-feafon, 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  roads  very  dry  and 
hard,  if  a  horfe  is  obliged  to  ride  faff,  the  Hioes,  by 
repeated  ftrokes  (or  friction)  againft  the  ground,  ac- 
quire a  great  degree  of  heat,  which  is  communicated 
to  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot  ;  and,  logeihcr  with 
the  contraction  upon  the  heels  occafioned  by  the  form 
of  the  (lioe,  muft  certainly  caufe  cxquifite  pain.  This 
is  frequently  fucceeded  by  a  violent  inflanimalion  in 
the  internal  parts  of  the  hoof,  and  is  the  caufe  of  that 
difeafe  in  the  feet  fo  fatal  to  the  very  belt  of  our 
horfes,  commonly  termed  a  founder.  This  is  alfo  the 
reafon  why  horfes,  after  a  jcurney  or  a  luard  ride,  are 
obferved  to  (hift  their  feet  fo  frequently,  and  to  lie 
down  much. 

"  If  we  attend  further  to  the  convex  furface  of 
this  flioe,  and  the  convexity  of  tlie  pavement  upon 
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which  lioifes  walk,  it  will  then  be  evident  that  it  is  "  Proper  Method.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  Sii 
impoffible  for  them  to  keep  their  feet  from  flipping  Jiorfe's  flioe  oiiglit  by  no  means  to  red  upon  the  folc, " — 
in  tliis   form  o(  flioe,    efptcially  upon    declivities   of     othcrwife  it  will  occafion  lamenefs  ;   therefore  it  mult 
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flreets. 

"  It  is  alfo  a  common  praftice,  efpecially  in  this 
place,  to  turn  i;p  the  heels  of  the  fliocs  into  what  is 
called  cranqts  or  cankers,  by  which  n'.cans  the  weight 
of  the  liorle  is  confined  to  a  very  narrow  furface,  viz. 
tli.e  inner  round  edge  of  the  llioc-rini  and  the  points 
or  caukers  of  each  heel,  whicli  foon  wear  round  and 
blunt ;  befiJcs,  they  for  the  mofl  part  are  made  by  far 
too  thick  and  long.  The  confequence  is,  tliat  it 
I hroVvis  the  liorfc  forward  upon  tl:e  toes,  and  is  apt  to 
m:'.kc  him  flip  and  fiumhlc  .  To  ihis  caufe  we  muft 
likewife  afcribc  the  frequent  and  f  idden  lanieiiefs  hor- 
fes  are  fiibjecl  to  in  the  legs,  by  twilling  the  ligaments 
of  die  joints,  tendons,  &c. 

"  I  do  not  aiSrm  that  caulkers  are  always  hurtful, 
and  ought  to  be  laid  afide  :  Oa  the  contrary,  1  giant, 
that  tlicy,  or  fonic  fuch  like  contrivance,  arc  extreme- 
)>'  necelfary,  and  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  upon  ilrt 
Aoes  where  the  ground  is  flippery  ;  but  tliey  lliould  be 
made  tiiiuncr  and  Iharper  tlian  thofe  commonly  uftd, 
fo  as  to  fmk  ir.to  the  ground,  othcrwife  they  will  ra- 
ther be  hurtful  tl'.an  of  any  advantage. 

"  The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  account  a  finall  foot  an 
ornament  in  their  women,  and  for  that  purpofe,  when 
young,  their  feet  are  confined  in  fniall  fliors.  This  no 
doubt  produces  the  defired  effect  ;  but  inufl  necclfarily 
be  wnv'^  prejudicial  to  them  in  walking,  and  apt  to 
render  theur  entirely  lamej 

"  This  practice,  however,  very  much  refembles 
our  manner  of  ihoeing  horfcs :  for,  if  we  looked  up- 
on it  as  an  advantage  to  them  to  have  long  feet,  with 
narrow  low  heels,  and  fuppofmg  we  oblervcd  no  in- 
co;.venience  to  attend  it,  or  bad  confequence  to  follow 
it,  we  could  not  poflibly  ufe  a  more  effedua!  means  to 
bring  it  about,  than  by  following  the  method  already 
defcribed. 

"  In  llioeing  a  horfe,  therefore,  we  fliould  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  cafe,  fl;ndy  to  follow  nature  :  and  cer- 
tainly that  fhoe  which  is  made  of  fuch  a  form  as  to 
refemble  as  near  as  poffible  the  nataral  tread  and  Ihape 
of  the  foot,  mufl  be  preferable  to  any  other. 

"  But  it  is  extremely  difScult  to  lay  down  fixed 
rules  with  refpeft  to  the  proper  method  to  be  obferv- 
ed  in  treating  the  hoofs  of  di.Terent  horfes:  it  is  e- 
qually  difficult  to  lay  down  any  certain  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  precife  form  to  be  given  their  flioes.  This 
will  be  obvious  to  every  judicious  praftitioner,  from 
the  various  con/lrudions  of  their  feet,  from  difeafe, 
and  from  other  caul'es  that  may  occur  ;  fo  that  a  great 
deal  nmft  depend  upon  the  dilcrrtion  and  judgment  of 
the  operator,  in  proportioning  the  flioe  to  the  foot,  by 
imitating  the  natural  tread,  to  prevent  tlic  hoof  from 
contracting  a  bad  fhape. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  fome  general  idea  of 
what  maybe  thought  moll  necelfary  in  this  matter,  I 
flrall  endeavour  to  defcribe  that  form  oT  Ihoe  and  me- 
thod of  treating  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  whigli  from  expe- 
rience I  have  found  mofl  beneficial. 
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reft  entirely  on  the  cruft :  and,  in  order  tliat  we  m.'y 
imitate  the  natural  tread  of  the  foot,  the  flioe  muft  be 
made  flat  (if  the  height  of  the  fole  does  not  forbid  it)  ; 
it  muft  be  of  an  equal  ihicknefs  all  around  iheoutfide 
of  the  rim  (a)  j  and  on  the  part  of  it  which  is  to  be 
placed  immediately  next  the  foot,  a  narrow  rim  or  mar- 
gin is  to  be  formed,  not  exceeding  the  breadth  of  the 
cruft  upon  which  it  is  to  reft,  with  the  nail  holes  placed 
exaL^tly  in  the  middle  ;  and  from  this  narrow  rim  the 
fhoe  is  to  be  made  gradually  thinner  towards  lis  inner 
edge.  Sec  fig.  j. 

'■•  The  breadth  of  the  flioe  is  to  be  rctjula'cd  by  the 
fize  of  the  foot,  and  the-  work  to  whicli  the  iiorfe  is 
accullomed:  but,  in  general,  it  Ihould  l.e  made  rather 
broad  at  the  toe,  and  narrow  towards  the  extremity  of 
each  heel,  in  order  to  let  the  frog  re ll  with  freedom 
upon  the  ground.  The  neceflity  of  tiiis  has  been 
already  Ihown. 

"  The  Ihoe  being  thus  formed  and  fliaped  like  the 
foot,  the  furlace  of  the  crull  is  to  be  made  Imooih,  and 
the  Cioc  fixed  on  with  eight  or  at  mofl  ten  nails,  the 
headi  of  whicii  fliouId  be  funk  into  tlie  holes,  fo  as  10 
be  equal  with  the  farface  of  the  flioe.  The  fole, 
frog,  and  bars,  as  I  have  alreajy  obferved,  fliould 
never  be  pared,  farther  than  taking  off  what  is  ragged 
from  the  frog,  any  excrefccnces  or  inequalities  from  the 
fole.  And  it  is  very  properly  remarked  by  Mr. 
Ofnier,  '  That  the  flioe  fliould  be  made  fo  as  to  fland 
a  little  wider  at  the  extremity  of  each  heel  than 
the  foot  itfclf:  othcrwife,  as  the  foot  grows  in 
length,  tlie  heel  of  the  flioe  in  a  fliort  time  gets  with- 
in the  heel  of  the  hoifc  :  which  prcllure  often  breaks 
the  cruft,  and  produces  a  temporary  lamenefs,  perhaps 
a  corn.' 

"  This  method  of  Jlioeing  horfes  I  have  followed 
long  before  Mr.  Ofmcr's  treatife  on  thatfubjcft  was 
publiflied  ;  and  for  thefe  feveral  years  pad  I  have  en- 
deavoured   to  introduce  it  into  prai5lice. 

"  But  fo  much  are  farriers,  grooms  &c.  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  common  method  of  flioeing  and  paring 
out  the  feet,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  even  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  a  proper  trial  of  it. 

"  They  cannot  be  fatisfied  unlefs  the  frog  be  finely 
fliaped,  the  fole  pared,  and  the  bars  cut  out,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  heels  appear  wide  (b).  This  prac- 
tice gives  them  a  fliow  of  widencfs  for  ilie  time  ;  yet 
that,  together  with  the  concave  form  of  the  flioe,  for- 
wards the  contradtion  of  the  heels,  which,  when  con- 
firmed, renders  the  animal  lame  for  life. 

"  In  this  flat  form  of  flioe,  its  thickell  part  is  upon 
the  outflde  of  the  rim,  where  it  is  moft  expofed  to  be 
worn  ;  and  being  made  gradually  thinner  towards  its 
inner  edge,  it  is  therefore  much  lighter  than  the  com- 
mon concave  fhoe  ;  yet  it  will  laft  equally  as  long,  and 
with  more  advantage  to  the  hoof  ;  and  as  the  frog  or 
heel  is  allowed  to  reft  upon  the  ground,  the  foot  en- 
joys the  fame  points  of  fjppori  as  in  its  natural  itate. 
It  rauft  therefore  be  much  cafier  for  the  horfe  in  his 
Y  way 


( A )     For  a  draught  horfe  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  larger  in  proportioa  for  afaddle-horfe. 
(b)  Wide  open  heels  are  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  a  found  good  hoof. 
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Shoeing,    way' of  going,  and  be  a  means  of  making  him  farer- 

' V 'looted.     It   is   likewifc  evident,   that,  Aom  this  Ihoe, 

the  hoof  canno:  acquire  any  bad  form  ;  when,  at  tlie 
•f.ime  time,  it  receives  every  advantage  that  pollibly 
could  be  cxpcded  from  fhoeing.  In  this  rtlpeft  it 
may  very  properly  be  faid,  that  we  make  the  fhoe  to  the 
foot,  and  not  the  foot  to  the  Ihoe,  as  is  but  too  much 
the  cafe  in  the  concave  fnoes,  where  the  foot  very 
mucli  refemblcs  th.it  of  a  cat's  fixed  in  a  walnut- 
Ilicll. 

"  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  hoofs  of  young 
horfes,  before  they  are  Ihoed,  for  the  moll  part  are 
wide  and  open  at  the  heels,  and  that  the  crnft  is  fiifE- 
cien'.ly  thick  and  ftrong  to  admit  of  the  nails  being  fix- 
ed very  near  the  extremities  of  each.  But,  as  I  have 
formerly  remarked,  from  the  conllant  tife  of  concave 
Ihoes,  the  crull  of  this  part  of  the  foot  grows  thinner 
and  weaker;  and  when  the  nails  are  fixed  too  far 
back,  cfpecially  upon  the  infide,  the  horfc  becomes 
lame  :  to  avoid  this,  they  arc  placed  more  towards 
the  fore-part  of  thehoof.  This  canfes  the  heels  of  ilie 
liorfe  to  have  the  greater  fpring  npon  the  heels  of  the 
flioe,  which  is  fo  vci'y  detrimental  as  to  occafion  lame- 
iiefs  ;  whereas,  by  iilirig  this  fl.it  form  of  flioe,  all  thcfe 
inconveniences  are  a  voided  ;  and  if  the  hoofs  of  young 
horfes,  from  the  firft  time  that  they  were  Ihoed,  were 
continued  to  be  coiillantly  treated  according  to  the  me- 
thod here  recommended,  the  heels  would  always  re- 
tain their  natural  llrength  and  Ihape. 

"  By  following  this  flat  method  of  (lioeing,  and 
manner  of  treaiiug  the  hoofs,  feveral  horfes  now  undir 
my  care,  that  were  formerly  tender-footed,  and  fre- 
quently lame,  while  fliocd  with  broid  concave  flioes, 
aie  now  quite  found,  and  their  hoofs  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  when  the  firfl  Ihocs  were  put  upon  them:  In 
particular,  the  horfe  that  wore  the  broad  concave 
ihoes,  from  which  the  drawings  of  fig.  2.  and  3.  were 
taken,  now  goes  perfectly  found  in  the  open  narrow 
kind  of  (lioes,  as   reprefented  fig.  4.  5. 

"  If  farriers  confidered  attentively  the  defign  of 
llioeing  horfes,  and  would  take  pains  to  make  them- 
fclves  acquainted  with  the  anaiamical  Itruflure  of  the 
foot,  they  would  then  be  convinced,  that  this  method 
of  treating  the  hoofs,  and  this  form  of  ftioe  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  is  fo  generally  praflifed. 

"  It  has  been  alledged,  tliat  in  this  form  of  flioe 
horfes  do  not  go  fo  well  as  in  that  commonly  nfed. 
This  olijeftion  will  ejfily  be  laid  afide,  by  attending 
to  the  following  particulars.  There  are  but  few  prac- 
titioners that  can  or  will  endeavour  to  make  this  fort 
of  fnoe  as  it  ought  to  be.  Tlie  iron,  in  forming  it, 
does  not  fo  eafily  turn  into  the  circular  lliape  neccf- 
fary  as  in  the  common  (lioe  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
principal  reafon  why  farriers  ol^eit  to  it,  efpecially 
vvhcre  they  work  much  by  the  piece.  And  as  many 
horfes  that  are  commonly  flioed  with  concave  flioes 
haveahcir  foks  confiJeraWe  higher  than  the  cruH,  if 
the  llioe  is  net  properly  formed,  or  if  it  is  made  too 
jlat,  it  mud  unavoidabiy  reft  upon  the  fole,  and  occa- 
fiiin  lamenefs. 

"  The  practice  of  paring  the  fule  and  frog  is  alfo  fo 
prevalent,  and  thought  fo  abfolutely  necelfary,  that  it 
is  indifcriminately  praftifed,  even  10  excels,  on  all 
kinds  of  feet  :  and  while  this  method  continues  to 
be  followed,  it  canuot  be  expected  ih.-it  iorfes  can  go 


upon  hard  ground   (on  this  open  flioe)  with  that  free-    Shoeing, 
dom  they  woidd  do  if  their  foles  and  frogs  were  allow-  "      '' 
cd  to  remain  in  their  fidl  natural  ftrength. 

"  Experience  teaches  ns,  that,  in  very  thinfoled 
fhoes,  we  feel  an  acute  pain  from  every  fliarp  pointed 
flone  we  happen  to  tread  upon.  Horles  are  fcnfible 
of  the  fame  thing  in  their  feet,  when  their  foles,  &c. 
are  pared  too  thin.  .  Hence  they  who  are  prejudiced 
againll  this  method,  without  ever  rcflefting  upon  the 
thin  llate  of  the  fole,  &c.  are  ape  to  condemn  it,  and 
draw  their  condufions  more  from  outward  appearances 
than  from  any  reafoning  or  knowledge  of  the  flrufture 
of  the  parts.  From  a  due  attention  likewife  to  the 
flrufture  of  a  horfe's  foot  it  in  a  natural  ftate,  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  paring  away  the  fole,  frog,  &c. 
mull  be  hurtful,  and  in  reality  is  defl.roying  that  fub- 
flance  provided  by  nature  for  the  defence  of  the  in- 
ternal pans  of  the  foot:  From  fnch  praflice  it  inuft 
be  more  liable  to  accidents  from  hard  bodies,  fuch  as 
fliarp  (lones,  nails,  glafs,  &c.  From  this  confidfration 
we  will  likewile  find,  that  a  narrow  piece  of  iron  ad- 
apted to  the  fliape  and  fize  of  tlic  foot,  is  the  only 
thing  neceflary  to  proie6t  the  crull  from  breaking  or 
wearing  away;  the  iole,  &c.  requiring  no  defence  if 
never  pared. 

"  There  is  one  obfervation  I  would  farther  make, 
which  is,  that  the  flioe  fliould  be  made  of  good  iron, 
well  worked,  or  what  fniiths  call  hami/ur-hariiowd, 
that  is,  beat  all  over  lightly  with  a  hammer  when  al- 
mofl  cnld.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  farriers  ufc 
thispraiilice  greatly,  infomiich  that  r.any  people,  who 
have  feen  them  ai  work,  have  reported  that  thty  form 
their  horfes  fliocs  without  heating  them  in  the  fire  as 
we  do.  It  is  well  known,  that  hcat.ng  of  iron  till  it 
is  red  foftcns  it  greatly  ;  and  when  fliocs  thus  fofiened 
are  put  upon  lioifes  fctt,  they  wear  away  like  lead. 
But  when  ihe  Ihoes  are  well  hammered,  the  iron  be- 
comes more  compa<51,  firm,  and  hard  ;  fo  that  a  well- 
hammered  flioe,  tliough  made  confiderably  lighter,  yet 
will  lall  as  long  as  one  that  is  made  heavier,  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  isobvious,  as  the  horfe  will  move  his 
feet  with  mcrcaftivity,  and  be  in  lefs  danger  of  cut- 
ting his  legs. 

"  The  common  concave  flioes  are  very  faulty  in 
this  refpedl  ;  for,  in  fitting  or  flipping  them  to  the 
foot,  they  require  to  be  frequently  heated,  in  order 
to  make  them  bend  to  the  unequal  furface  which  the 
hoof  acquires  from  the  conflant  ufe  of  thefe  fliocs  : 
they  thereby  become  foft  ;  and  to  attempt  to  harden 
them  by  beating  or  hammering  when  they  are  fliaped 
to  the  foot  would  undo  the  whole.  But  fiat  fliocs,  by 
making  them,  when  heated,  a  little  narrower  than 
the  foot,  will,  by  means  of  hammering,  become  wi- 
der, and  acquire  a  degree  of  clafticiiy  and  firmncfs 
which  it  is  neceflary  they  fliould  have,  but  impoflible 
to  be  given  them  by  any  other  means  whatever  ;  fo 
that  any  farrier,  from  pradice.  will  foon  be  able  to 
judge,  from  the  quality  of  ihe  iron,  how  much  a  flioe, 
in  fitting  it  to  the  circumference  of  the  hoof,  will 
flretch  by  hammering  when  it  is  almofl  cold  :  this  op- 
eration, in  filling  flat  flioes,  will  be  the  lefs  difficult, 
cfpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that  as  there  are  no  in- 
equalities on  the  fiirface  of  the  hoof  (or  at  kail  ought 
not  to  be)  which  require  to  be  bended  thereto,  Hiots 
of  this  kind  only  require  10  be  made  fmooth  «nd  fiat ; 
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hence  tliey  will  prefs  equally  upon  the  circumference 
or  cnill  of  the  hoof,  which  is  the  natural  tread  of  a 
horfe." 

When  ihe  roads,  2cc.  are  covered  with  ice,  it  he- 
comes  necclfary  to  have  the  heels  of  the  ihoes  turned 
up,  and  frequently  [liarpened,  in  order  to  prevent  iior- 
fcs  from  (lipping  and  filling.  As  this  cannot  be  done 
without  the  frequent  moving  of  the  (hoes, which  breaks 
and  dellroys  the  crull:  of  tlie  hoofs  where  the  nails  are 
drove,  to  prevent  this,  it  is  recommended  to  thofe  who 
are  willing  to  be  at  the  expence,  to  have  Heel  points 
fcrewed  into  the  lieels  or  quarters  of  each  (lioe,  which 
hiIjIu  be  taken  out  and  put  in  occafionally. 

The  method  of  doing  this  properly,  as  direfted  by 
Mr  Clark,  is  tirft;  to  have  the  llioes  htied  to  the  fliape 
of  the  hoof,  then  to  make  a  finall  round  hole  in  tie 
extremity  of  each  heel  or  in  tlie  quarters,  about  three- 
eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  more,  in  proporiion 
to  the  breadth  and  fize  of  the  ihoe  ;  in  each  of  thcfe 
holes  a  fcrew  is  to  be  made  ;  the  Heel  points  are  like- 
wife  to  have  a  fcrew  on  them,  exadly  riited  to  that  in 
the  flioes.  Care  mud  be  taken  that  the  fcrew  on  the 
points  is  no  longer,  when  they  are  fcrewed  into  the 
ihoe,  than  the  thicknels  of  the  latter.  The  ileel  points 
are  to  be  made  fliarp  ;  they  may  either  be  made  fquare, 
triangular,  or  chiflel  pointed,  as  may  be  moll  agree- 
able ;  the  height  of  the  point  above  the  Ihoe  Ihould 
not  exceed  half  an  inch  for  a  faddlc-horfe  ;  they  may 
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be  made  higher  for  a  draught  horfe.  The  key  or  han- 
dle that  isneceffary  to  fcrew  them  in  and  out  occafion- 
ally, is  made  in  the  Ihape  of  the  capital  letter  T,  and 
of  a  fufficieut  fize  and  flrength  ;  at  the  bottom  oi  the 
handle,  a  focket  or  cavity  mult  be  made,  properly  ad- 
apted to  the  fiiape  of  the  Heel  point,  and  fj  deep  as  to 
receive  the  whole  head  of  the  point  tliat  is  above  the 
Ihoe.  In  order  to  prevent  the  i'crcw  from  breaking  at 
the  neck,  it  will  be  nccelfary  to  make  it  of  agradu^l  ta- 
per ;  the  fame  is  likewile  to  be  obfcrved  of  the  female 
fcrew  that  receives  it,  that  is,  the  hole  niufl  be  wider 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  fhoe  than  the  under  part;  the 
lliarp  points  may  be  tempered  or  hardened,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  growing  too  foon  blunt  ;  but 
when  ihey  become  blunt,  they  may  be  fliarpencd  as  .it 
firll.  Thcfe  points  Ihould  be  unfcrewed  when  the 
horfe  is  put  into  the  liable,  as  the  Hones  will  do  them 
more  injury  in  a  few  minutes  than  a  days  riding  on  ice. 
A  draught  horfe  Ihould  have  one  point  on  each  flioe 
as  tliat  gives  them  firmer  footing  in  drawing  on  ice  ; 
but  for  a  fiddle  horfe,  when  they  arc  put  there,  they 
are  apt  to  make  him  trip  and  Humble. 

When  the  llioes  are  provided  with  thefe  points,  a 
horfe  will  travel  on  ice  with  the  greiteH  fccurity  and 
HeaJinefs,  much  more  fo  than  on  caufewav  or  turnpike 
roads,  as  the  weight  of  the  horfe  prefl'es  them  down 
in  the  ice  at  cvtry  Hep  he  makes. 


FAS 
Ifarthin'T,        FARTHING,    a    finall   Englifii   copper  coin,    a- 
Faftes.     mounting  to  one-fourth  of  a  penny.     It  was  anciently 
^      V— '  ciUcd  foi/rtiiug,  as  being  the  fourth  of  the  integer  or 
penny. 

F.-tKTH/.XG  of  Cold,  a  coin  nfed  in  ancient  times, 
containing  in  value  the  fourth  part  of  a  noble,  or  2od. 
filvcr.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Hat  9  Hen.  V.  cap.  7. 
where  it  is  enacled,  that  there  ihall  be  good  and 
juH  weight  of  the  noble,  half  noble,  and  farthing  of 
gold. 

pARTHrsc  of  Land  feems  to  differ  from  fardiac- 
tieal.  For  in  a  firvey-bnok  of  the  manor  of  WeH- 
Hapton  in  Devonfllire,  there  is  an  entry  thus  :  A.  B. 
holds  fix  farthings  of  land  at  126I.  per  aim.  So  that 
the  farthing  of  land  muH  have  been  a  confiderable 
(juantity,  far  more  than  a  rood. 

FASCES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  axes  tied  up  toge- 
ther witii  rods,  or  Haves,  and  borne  before  the  Roman 
raagillrates  as  a  badge  of  their  ofEce  and  authority. 

According  to  Florus,  the  ufeof  the  falces  was  intro- 
duced by  the  elder  Tarquin  tlie  fifth  king  of  Rome  ; 
and  were  then  the  mark  of  the  fovereign  dignity.  In 
after-times  they  were  borne  before  the  confuls,  but  by 
turns  only,  each  his  day  ;  tliey  hid  each  of  them  12, 
borne  by  as  many  liftors.  Thefe  fafces  confiHed  of 
branches  of  elm  ;  having  in  the  middle  a  fecuris  or  axe, 
the  head  of  which  Hood  out  beyond  the  reH.  Publi- 
cola  took  the  axe  out  of  the  fafces,  as  Plutarch  affures 
us,  to  remove  from  the  people  all  occafion  of  terror. 
After  the  confuls,  the  pretors  alfumed  the  fafces.  In 
the  governmentof  the  decemvirs,  it  was  the  prafliceat 
firH  for  only  pne  of  them  to  have  the  fafces.    After- 
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wards  each  of  them  h,id  twelve,  after  the  manner  of    Fafcets, 
the  kings,  Fafcl*'. 

When  the  inagiHrates  who  by  right  had  the  axes  ^ ^ 

carried  before  them,  liad  a  mind  to  fliow  fome  defe- 
rence to  the  people,  or  fome  perfon  of  fingular  merit 
they  either  fent  away  the  lidors,  or  commanded 
[hem  to  lower  the  fafces  before  them,  which  was  call- 
t^fubiHittere  fiifces.  Many  inflances  of  this  occur  in 
Roman  hiHory. 

FASCETS,  in  the  art  of  making  glai's,  are  the 
irons  thruH  into  the  mouths  of  bottles,  in  order  to  con- 
vey them  10  the  annealing  tower. 

FASCIA,  in  antiquity,  a  thin  filh  which  the  Ro- 
man women  wrapped  rounil  their  bodies,  next  to  the 
fkin,  in  order  to  make  them  Hender.  Something  of 
this  fort  feems  alfo  to  have  been  in  ufe  amonirH  the 
Grecian  ladies,  if  we  can  depend  upon  the  reprefent.-;- 
tion  given  by  Terence,  Eun.  Aft.  2.  Sc.  4. 

Haudfimilis  rj>  -oirghum  nojlrariim,  quas  matresjludcnt 
Demijfis  humeri!  ejje—vindo  corf  on,   ut  gracita  fiant. 

Fascia,  in  architefture,  fignifies  any  flat  member 
having  a  confiderable  breadth,  and  but  a  fmall  projec- 
ture,  as  the  band  of  an  architrave,  larmier,  &c.  In 
brick  buildings,  the  juttings  out  of  the  bricks  beyond 
the  windows  in  the  feveral  Hories  except  the  higheft 
are  called  y^yiw,  or  fafc'ix.  ' 

Fascia  Lata,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  leo-,  call- 
ed z\{o  fe7m-vicii:branorus.  See  Anatomy,  T^/^/f  of 
the  MufcUs.  ^ 

Fascia,  in  aftronomy,  the  belts  feen  on  the  dilkof 
the  fuperior  planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  Sec 
Astronomy  pajfmt, 
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FASCIAlIS,  in  anaiomy,  one  n/  the  mnfcles  of 
thcthij';h,  ciUc^j'arlcriui.  See  Anatomy,  Tiii/e  of 
ihc;  iMiiJclcs. 

FASCINATION  (from  llie  Greek  /Jama-vf,*,  10 
fiicitiai J  or  k'luitch),  a  fort  of  witchcraft  fuppufcd  to 
operate  eiiher  by  the  eye  or  the  tongnr. 

Ancient  wriicrs  diltinguilli  two  forts  of  fafcination, 
one  pcrformeJ  by  looking,  or  the  efficacy  uf  the  eye. 
Snch  is  that  i'poken  of  by  Virfril  in  his  third  eclogue  : 
i^ijcio  qiiii  tciuroi  Bculm  m'tiji  fafcinat  agna. 

The  fecond  bywords,  and  efpecially  mali^jnant  praifes. 
Such  is  that  mentioned  by  the  fame  poet  in  his  fevcnth 
eclognc  : 

jluty  Jc  ultra  placttitm  lautlarity  baccarsj'tontdm 
Ciu^itfy  lu-  vuti  ntii:i:tzt  mala  Ji.-i^'.'it  Jidaro* 

Horace  touches  on  both  kinds  in  his  firft  book  of 
cpilllcs  : 

i^itn  rjlic  oiliquo  ectilo  mea  c:iirt*J}o^o  quifquctm 
l^'tnuit^  rtiiii  (tjio  olfcuroj  morfaqite  veitcitutt 

FASCINES,  in  fortification,  faggots  of  fniall  wood, 
of  about  a  foot  diameter,  and  fix  ieet  lonj;,  bound  in 
the  middle,  and  at  buth  ends.  They  are  ufcd  in  railing 
batteries,  making  chandeliers,  in  tilling  up  the  moat 
to  facilitate  the  palfage  10  the  wall,  in  binding  the  ram- 
parts where  the  earth  is  bad,  and  in  nuking  parapets 
of  trenches  to  krctn  the  men.  Some  of  them  are  dip- 
ped in  mtltcd  pitch  or  tar  ;  and,  being  (et  on  fire,  ferve 
to  burn  the  enemy's  lodgments  or  other  works. 

In  the  corrupt  Latin  they  ufe  faceimia,  fafcciinia, 
z\u\  Jafc'imtu,  &c.  to  figniiy  the  pales,  falcines,  &c. 
ufed  to  incliife  the  ancient  caftles,  &c. 

FASCIOLA,  in  zoology,  the  Fluke  or  GouRn 
Worm  :  A  genus  of  infects  of  the  order  of  vermes  in- 
PlateCXC.  leflina  ;  of  wiiich  tlic  charafcers  are  thefe  :  The  body  is 
i-!atti(li,and  has  a  vent  hole  at  the  extremity  and  on  the 
belly.  There  are  feveral  I'pecies.  I.  The  hepatica,  or 
livcrflnke,  grows  to  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  length, 
though  it  is  more  ufually  met  with  not  half  thatfize;  antl 
its  breadth  is  nearly  equal  to  two  thirds  of  its  length  ; 
it  is  flattifii,  but  fomewliat  rounded  on  the  back,  and 
has  about  eight  deep  longitudinal  furrows  in  two  fcrics; 
its  Ikin  is  foft  and  whitifii,  with  a  tinge  of  brown.  The 
hinder  part  is  rounded,  the  fore  part  is  furniflied  with 
•A  large  moutli  ;  it  bears  fonic  rtfemblance  to  the  feed 
of  the  common  gourd,  whence  it  has  acquired  the  name 
of  the  gourd  'ujorm.  It  is  found  in  frelh  waters,  in 
(iitchej,  at  the  roots  of  flones,  fometimes  in  the  in- 
lelHnco,  and  o/tea  in  the  fubflance  of  the  other  vifcera 
in  quadrupeds.  It  often  iufcfts  the  liver  of  Ihecp,  and 
on  that  account  is  ca 
them  ihoidd  be  pLjced 

lick  t'l.cm,  which  is  the  only  remedy.  2.  The  intefti- 
nalis,  6r  hiteflinal  Fluke,  is  of  along  (lender  form,  if 
txtcuied  ;"  when  contracted,  of  a  fuboval  form.  In- 
llTihits  the  inteftincs  of  'rclh-waterfifh  ;  often  found  in 
breams.  3.  The  barbata  is  white,  with  tranfverfe 
papiliae  in  the  mouth.  It  is  of  an. oblong  dupe,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a  cucu;noer-feed.  It  is  found  in  the 
inietlines  of  the  fepia  lotlgo. 

F/^SH!ON-prSC'ES',  in  the  fea-languagc,  theaftmofl 
or  hinduiolt  limbers  of  a  i]iip,  which  terminate  the 
breadth,  and  form  the  Ihape  of  the  flern.  Tiiey  are 
uiiited  to  the  Hern-poft,  and  to  the  e}itremity  of  the 
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in  the  fold  that  the  flieep  might 


wing-tranfom,  by  a  rabbit,  and  a  number  of  llrong  nails 
or  fpikes  driven  from  without, 

FAST,  in  general,  denotes  the  abftinencc  from 
food,  (fee Fasting)  ;  but  is  m.ore  partict;lar!y  ufed  fur 
fuch  abftinence  on  a  religious  account. 

IVeligious  falling  has  been  praftiftd  by  mofh  nations 
from  the  rcmorcft  antiquity.  Some  divines  even  pre- 
tend its  origin  iii  the  earthly  paradife,  where  our  firft 
parents  were  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge. But  though,  this  fcenis  carrjang  the  matter  too 
far,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Jcwilh  church  has  obferved 
falls  everlince  its  firll  inftitution.  Nor  were  the  neigh- 
bouring heathens,  viz.  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
and  Ailyrians,  without  their  falls.  The  Egyptians, 
according  to  Herodotus,  facrificed  a  cow  to  Ilis,  after 
having  prepared  themfclves  by  fafling  and  prayer  :  a 
cuftoai  which  he  likewifeafcribes  to  the  women  of  Gy- 
rene. Pcn-phyry  affirms,  that  the  Egyptians,  before 
their  dated  facrifices,  always  failed  a  great  many  days, 
fometimes  for  llx  weeks  ;  and  that  the  leaf!  behoved  to 
be  for  fevcn  Jays:  during  nil  which  time  the  priells 
and  devotees,  not  only  abflaaied  from  flefh,  fifli,  wine, 
and  oil;  but  even  from  bread,  and  fome  kinds  of  pulfe. 
Thelc  aufterities  were  comniunicated  by  them  to  the 
Greeks,  who  obferved  their  fafts  much  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  Athenians  had  the  Elcufmian  and  Thef- 
mophoriin  fafts,  the  obfcrvation  of  which  was  \crj 
rigorous,  efpecially  among  the  women,  who  fpent  one 
whole  day  fitting  on  the  ground  in  a  mournful  drefs, 
without  taking  any  nourilhment.  In  the  illand  of 
Crete,  the  priefls  of  Jupiter  were  obliged  to  abflain  all 
their  lives  from  fiPn,  flefii,  and  baked  meats.  Apu- 
licus  informs  us,  that  whoever  had  a  mind  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  niyfleries  of  Cybcle,  were  obliged  to  pre- 
pare themfclves  by  fading  ten  days  ;  and,  in  fliort,  all 
tlie  pagan  dictics,  whether  male  or  female,  required 
tl'.is  duty  of  thofe  that  defired  to  be  initiated  into  ihcir 
niyfleries,  of  their  priefts  and  pricileffes  that  gave  tlic 
oracles,  and  of  thole  that  came  to  confult  them. 

Among  the  heathens  fafling  was  alfo  praclifed  be- 
fore Ibme  of  their  military  enterprifes.  Arillotle  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Lacedemonians  having  refelved  to 
fiiccour  a  city  of  the  allies,  ordained  a  fafl  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  their  dominions,  without  excepting 
even  the  donietlic  animals  :  and  this  they  diil  for  two 
ends  ;  one  to  fpare  pvovifions  in  f  ivour  of  the  befleged, 
the  other  to  draw  down  the  blefling  of  heaven  upon 
their  enterprife.  The  inhabitanis  of  Tarentum,  when 
befieged  by  the  Romans,  demanded  fucconrs  from  their 
neighbours  of  Rhegium,  who  immediately  commanded 
a  fall  throughout  their  whole  territories.  Their  enter- 
prife having  had  good  fuccefs  by  their  throwing  a  fup- 
ply  of  provifions  into  the  town,  the  Fiomans  were  ob- 
liged to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  theTarenlines,  in  memory 
of  this  deliverance,  inftitnted  a  perpetual  fafl. 

Fafling  has  always  been  reckoned  a  particular  duty 
among  philofophers  and  religious  people,  fomeof  whom 
have  carried  their  abftinence  to  an  incredible  length. 
At  Rome  it  was  pradtifed  by  kings  anJ  emperors  ihem- 
felves.  Numa  Poiiipilius,  Julius  Casfar,  Auguftus,  Vef- 
pafian,  and  others,  we  are  told,  had  their  dated  fafl- 
days  :  and  Julian  the  apodate  was  fo  exaft  in  this  ob- 
fcrvancc  as  to  outdo  the  prieds  themfelves,  and  even 
the  mod  ri^iJ  philofophers.   The  Pythagoreans  kept  a 
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Fift.       coiulnral  kl"-t  ;  but  wi.n  this  difference,   tliat  they  hc- 

— V lieved  ihe  ufe  oftiHi   to  be  equally  unl?Avfiil  with  that 

ofiicfli.  Bcfules  tlieir  con, taut  temperance,  they  alio 
freiiuciitly  f.-.(led  rigiJly  for  a  very  long  time.  In  this 
jefpci^t,  however,  they  were  all  o  itd'jne  l)y  their  uia- 
fler  PythLigorJS,  who  coiitiuiied  his  falU  tV.r  no  icfs 
than  40  days  together.  Even  Apoiloaiiis  Ty.inriis, 
one  ot  his  molt  famous  difcipks,  could  never  conic  up 
to  him  in  the  length  of  his  falls,  though  they  greatly 
exceeded  thofeot  the  ordinary  Pythagoreans.  The  sym- 
nofophiits,  or  brachmans  of  the  ealt,  are  alio  very  re- 
uiarkable  for  their  fevcre  faflings  ;  and  the  Chinelc, 
according  to  father  le  Comte,  having  alfo  the  r  (fated 
fails,  with  forms  of  prayer  for  preferving  them  from 
barrennefs,  inundations,  earthquakes,  &c.  The  Maho- 
metans too,  who  polRls  fo  large  a  part  ot  Alia,  are  very 
lemarkablc  for  the  lliift  obfervancc  of  their  fafls  ;  and 
the  cxadncfs  of  their  dervifcs  in  this  refpei;t  is  extra- 
ordinary. 

Falling  was  often  ufed  by  the  heathens  for  fiiperfli- 
tious  purpofes  ;  fomeiimes  to  procure   the   interpreta- 
tions of  dreams;  at  others,  to  be  an  antidote  againll 
their  pernicious  confeqnences.     A    piece  of  fiipcrlti- 
lion  prevails  to  this  day  among  the  Jews  ;  who,  though 
exprefsiy  forbidden    to   faft   on  Sabbath   days,   think 
then  fclves  at  liberty  to  difpenfe  with  this  duly  when 
ihey  happen  to  have  frighiful  and  unlucky  dreams  the 
night   preceding,    that    threatened    them    with   great 
misfortunes.     On  thcfc  occafions  they  obfcrve  a  formal 
fall  tlic  whole  day  ;   and  at  night   the  paiicnt,  having 
invited  threeof  his  friends,  addrelFes  himfclf  toiheni  fe- 
ven  times   in  a  very  foleran   manner,    laying,  ••  May 
the  dream  I  have  had  prove  a  lucky  one  !"     And  his 
friends  anfwer   as  many  times,     "  Amen,  may  it  be 
lucky,  and  God  make  it  fo  !"  After  which,    in   order 
to  encourage  him,  they  conc'mJe    the  ceremony   with 
ihefe   words  of  Eccleliafles,     "  Go  eat  thy  bread  with 
joy  ;"  and  then  fet  themfelves  down  to  table.     They 
have  alfo  added  feveral  falls  not  commanded  in  the  law 
of  Mofes,  particularly   three,    in  memory  of  fore  di- 
ftrelTe.s  their  nation   has   fnfFered  at   dilierent  times. 
The   abftinence  of  the  ancient   Jews  commonly   tail- 
ed 27  or  28  hours  at    a  time  ;  beginning  be/ore    fun- 
fet,  and  not  ending  till  Ibme      ours    after  funfet  next 
day.     On    ihefe     days    they  were   obliged     to  wear 
white  robes  in  token  of  grief  and  repentance  ;   to  co- 
ver themfelves  with  fackcloth,  or  their  worll  clothes  : 
to  lie  on  allies  :  to  fprinkle  them   on    their  head,  &c. 
Some  I'pent  the  whole  nie.ht  and  day  following  in   the 
temple  or  fynagogue,  \:\  prayers  and   other  devotions, 
barefooted,  with  a  fcourge   in  their  hands,  of  which 
they  fometimes  made  a  good  nfe  in  order  to  raife  their 
zeal,     Lailly,  in  order  (o  complete    their  abftinence, 
at  night  they  were   to  eat  nothing  but   a  little  bread 
dipped  in  water,  with  fome  fait  for  fcifoning  ;   except 
they  chofe  to  add  to  their  repall  fome  bitter  herbs  and 
pulfe. 

The  ancients,  both  Jews  and  Pa!'"""s,  had  alfo  their 
fafts  for  purifying  the  body,  particularly  the  priefls 
and  fuch  as  were  any  way  employed  at  the  altars  ;  for 
when  noclurnal  difTders  happened  ro  thefe,  it  was  un- 
lawful for  them  to  approach  all  the  next  day,  which 
they  were  bound  to  pniploy  in  purifying  themfelves. 
On  thisaccnunt,  at  great  fellivals,  wher?lheir  m'nifiry 
could  not  be  dil'penfoJ  witbp  it  was  uftial  for  them,  on 


the  eve    tliercof,    not  only   to  fail,  but  alfo  to  abflain 
from  (l.'xp,  for  the  greater  certainty.     For  this  purpofe 
the  high-pielt  had  undcr-olHccrs  to  wake  him,  if  over-  ^ 
taken  with  llcep  ;  agaiiiit   which    other  prelervaiives 
were  alio  made  ule  of. 

FASl'EllMANS  or  Fasti»\g- mem,  q.  •\.  havihics 
lhilniiti:s,  vas  nfcd  in  ancient  cuflonis  for  men  in 
repute  and  lubllance  ;  or  rather  for  pledges,  furcties, 
or  bondfaiJii,  who,  according  to  the  Saxon  polity, 
were  fafl  bound  to  anfwer  for  one  another's  peactabls 
behaviour. 

FAS  i'l,  in  Reman  antiquity,  the  kalender  wherein 
were  exprelfed  the  feveral  days  of  iheycar,  with  their 
!e  fls,  games,   and  other  ceremonies. 

There  were  two  forts  of  fadi,  the  greater  and  lefs  ; 
the  former  being  diftin;2_ailhed  by  the  appellation  jaflt 
inagiji'-alii,  and  ihe  latter  by  that  o( fajl't  kaUr.dar.'s^ 

I.  The  /■«//.■  Kaleiichircs,  which  were  what  was  pro- 
perly and  p'rimarily  ca'ledy^/y?;,  are  dclined  by  Fcftus 
Pompeius  to  be  books  containing  a  delcription  of  the 
wh')lc  year  :  /.  e.  Ephcmerides,  or  diaries,  cJillinguilh- 
ing  ihc  feveral  kinds  of  days,  f<-'fli,  prof-.'fii ;  fajti, 
lu'frijii,  &c.  The  author  hereof  was  Wnn;a,  who  com- 
mitted tlie  care  and  direction  of  the  falli  to  the  pon- 
tifcx  maximus,  whom  the  people  ufed  to  go  and  confuk 
on  every  occalion,  This  cuflom  held  till  the  year  of 
Rome  450,  when  C.  Flavins,  fecretary  to  the  ponti- 
fic'es,  expofed  in  the  fornm  a  lill  of  all  the  days  where- 
on it  was  lawful  to  work  ;  which  was  fo  acceptable 
to  the  people,  that  they  mode  him  curule  sedile. 

Thefe  Icifcr  fafli  or  falli  calendarcs,  were  of  two 
kinds,  tirbaiii  and  rnjlici. 

The.  fajli  urbaui,  or  fafli  of  the  city,  were  thofe 
which  obtained  or  wers  obfervcd  in  the  city.  Some 
will  have  them  thus  called  bccaufe  they  were  expofed 
publicly  in  divers  parts  of  the  city;  though,  by  the 
various  infcripiions  or  gravings  thereof  on  antique 
ftones,  one  would  imagine  that  private  pcrfons  had 
them  likewife  in  ihcir  houfts.  Ovid  undertook  to 
ill'iflrate  thefe  faf:i  urbani,  and  comment  on  them, 
in  Mis  Libri  Faflornm,  whereof  we  have  the  fix  firfl 
books  ftill  remaining  ;  ihe  fix  lafl,  if  ever  they  were 
written,  being  loll. 

lu  (ht  fajli  riifiid,  or  cotnitry  fafli,  were  expreiTed 
the  feveral  days,  fcails,  &c.  to  be  obferved  by  the 
country  people  :  for  as  thefe  were  taken  up  in  tilling 
ihe  ground,  fewer  (eafls,  facrifices,  ceremonies,  and 
holidays,  were  enjoined  them  than  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  ;  and  they  had  alfo  fome  peculiar  ones  not  ob- 
ferved at  Rome.  Thefe  ruilic  falli  contained  little 
more  than  the  ceremonies  of  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides:  the  fairs,  iigns  of  the  zodiac,  increafc  and  dc- 
crcalc  of  the  days,  the  tutelary  gods  of  each  month, 
and  certain  diredlions  for  rural  works  to  be  pcrformecl 
each  month. 

2.  In  the  greater  fafli,  or  Fafli  Magifirales,  were 
expreil'ed  the  feveral  feails,  with  every  thing  rela- 
ting to  the  gods,  religion,  and  the  magiflraies  ;  the 
emperors,  their  birth-days,  offices,  days  con fecrated  to 
them,  and  feafls  and  ceremonies  eftablilhed  in  their 
honour,  or  for  their  prolperity,  &c.  With  3  number 
of  fuch  circumflaiiccs  did  flattery  at  length  fv.'ell  the 
fefli  ;  when  tluy  became  denominated  Mcigfii  todiflin- 
g\iiili  them  from  the  bare  kalender,  or  fafli  kalendares. 
Fasti  was  alfo  a  chronicle  or  regifler  of  time,  where- 
in 
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Fafti,      in  tl'.e  feveral  years  were  denoted  by  tlie  rcfpedlive  con- 
Fafting.     f'.il-,  Willi  the    principal  events  that  Inppcned   during 
'       ^         tlieir  cciiiliilaics  ,  ilic  c  were  called  a\(o J.iJ! i onfuiurci ^ 
or    conj'tilar  jajli. 

V  Mt\,ov  L'tsi  Fafli  alfo  denoted  conrt-days.  Tlie 
word  f'cijti  fajlorum,  is  formed  of  the  \ex\ifaii,  "  10 
fpciik,"  becaufe  during  tliofe  days  ilie  courts  were 
opened,  c^iifcs  might  be  heard  and  ihe  praetor  was 
allowed /rf;(,  to  pronounce  the  three  wjrds,  do,  dico, 
addico:  The  other  days  wherein  this  was  prohibited 
were  called  nef<iji't  :   thus  Ovid, 

lUe  ttefajltts  crit^  per  quern  tria  'verha Jtlentjir  : 
Fujlus  erit,  per  quern  lege  licebit  agi, 

Thefe  dies  fafli  were  noted  in  the  kalender  by  the  Ititer 
/';  but  oblerve,  that  there  were  fome  days  c:-:  parte fujli, 
partly  y]?//;,  partly  jtcfajli ;  i.  e.juilicc  might  be  diltri- 
buted  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  and  not  at  others. 
Thefe  days  were  called /^//tvc/y/,  and  were  marked  in 
the  kalendar  thus;  F.  P.fjflos  prij7io,  where  jultice 
mi^ht  be  demanded  during;  the  firll  part  of  that  day. 

FASTING,  the  abllaiuing  from  iood.     See  Fast. 

Many  wonderful  ftorics  have  been  told  of  extraordi- 
nary fading;  great  numbers  of  which  undoubtedly 
mud  be  falfe.  Others,  however,  we  have  on  very  good 
authority,  of  which  lome  are  niemioned  under  the  ar- 
ticle Abstinence.     Another  we  have  in  the 

Fasting  Woman.  A  full  account  of  this  very  un- 
common cafe  is  given  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  LXVII. 
Part  I.  the  ft:bflance  of  which  follows  :  The  woman, 
whofe  name  was  Janet  M'Leod,  an  inhabitant  in  the 
parilh  of  Kincardine  in  Rofsdi  ire,  continued  healthy  till 
Ihe  was  i  j  years  of  age,  when  Ihe  had  a  pretty  fcvere 
epileptic  lit ;  after  this  Ihe  had  an  interval  of  health  for 
four  years,  and  then  another  epileptic  fit  which  conti- 
nued a  whole  day  and  a  night.  A  few  days  after- 
wards Hie  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  continued 
with  violence  feveral  weeks,  and  from  which  Ihe  did 
not  perfc(5lly  recover  for  fome  months.  At  this 
time  Ihe  loft  the  ufe  of  her  eye-lids  j  fo  that  fire  was 
under  a  nccefTity  of  keeping  them  open  with  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand,  whenever  Ihe  wanted  to  look  about 
her.  In  other  refpetis  flie  continued  in  pretty  good 
health  ;  only  Ihe  never  had  any  appearance  of  menfts, 
but  periodically  fpit  up  blood  in  pretty  large  quanti- 
ties, and  at  the  fame  time  it  flowed  from  the  nofe. 
This  difcharge  continued  feveral  years  ;  but  at  lall; 
it  ceafed  :  and  fooit  after  Ihe  had  a  third  epileptic  lit, 
and  after  that  a  fever  froin  which  Ihe  recovered  very 
llowly.  Six  weeks  after  the  crifis,  Ihe  dole  out  of  the 
houle  unknown  to  her  parents,  who  were  bulled  in 
their  liarved  work,  and  bound  the  flieaves  of  a  ridge 
before  Ihe  was  obferved.  In  the  evening  Ilia  took  to 
her  bed,  complaining  much  of  h.t\-  h:art  (mofl  proba- 
bly her //owac/j,  according  to  the  phrafeology  of  that 
country)  and  her  head.  From  that  time  llie  never  rofe 
for  five  years,  but  was  occafionally  lifted  out  of  bed. 
She  feldom  fpoke  a  word,  and  took  fo  little  food  that 
it  feemed  fcarce  fufficient  to  fupport  a  fucking  infant. 
Even  this  fmall  quantity  was  taken  by  corapullion  ;  and 
at  lad,  about  Whitfunday  1763,  Ihe  totally  refufed 
every  kind  of  food  or  drink.  Her  jaw  now  became  fo 
fad  locked,  thai  it  was  with  the  grcated  difficulty  her 
father  was  able  to  open  her  teeth  a  little,  in  order  to 
admit  a  fmall  quantity  of  gruel  or  whey  ;  but  of  this 
fo  much  generally  run  out  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 


that  they  could  not  be  fenlible  any  had  been  fwadow- 
cd.  About  this  time  they  got  fome  water  from  a  no- 
ted medicinal  fpritig  in  lirac-Mar,  fome  of  which  they 
attempted  to  make  her  fwallow,  but  without  eftett. 
They  continued  their  trials,  however,  for  three  morn- 
ings ;  rujbing  her  throat  with  the  water,  which  run 
out  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  On  the  third  morn- 
ing durrg  the  operation,  Ilie  cried  out,  "  Give  me 
more  water  ;  and  fwallowed  with  cafe  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  bottle.  She  fpoke  no  more  intelligibly 
for  a  year  ;  though  (he  continued  to  mutter  fome  words 
which  her  parents  only  uuderdood,  for  14  days.  She 
continued  to  rejeft  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink  till 
Julyi76j.  At  this  time  her  filler  thought,  by  fome 
ligns  (he  made,  that  flie  wanted  her  jaws  opened  ;  and 
this  being  done,  not  without  violence,  Ihe  called  in- 
telligibly for  a  drink,  and  drank  with  eafe  about  an 
S^nglilli  pint  of  water.  Her  father  thcnalked  her  why 
die  would  not  make  fome  figns  when  die  wanted  a 
drink  to  which  die  anfwered,  Vihy  Ihould  die  when 
die  had  no  defire.  It  was  now  fuppofcd  that  Ihe  had 
regained  the  faculty  of  fpeech  ;  and  her  jaws  were  kept 
open  for  about  three  weeks  by  means  of  a  wedge.  But 
in  four  or  five  days  Ilie  became  totally  lilent,  and  the 
wedge  was  removed  becaule  it  made  her  lips  fore.  She 
dill,  however,  continued  fenlible  ;  and  when  her  eye- 
lids were  opened,  knew  every  body,  as  could  begucired 
from  the  dgns  Ihe  made. 

By  continuing  their  attempts  to  force  open  her  jaws, 
two  of  the  under  foreteeth  were  driven  out  ;  anii  of 
this  opening  her  parents  endeavoured  to  avail  thcm- 
felves  by  putting  fome  thin  nourifliing  drink  into  her 
mouth  ;  but  without  ede(;i,  as  it  always  returned  by  the 
coriifrs.  Sometimes  they  thought  of  thruliing  a  little 
dough  of  oatmeal  through  this  gap  of  the  teeth,  which 
die  would  retain  a  few  feconds,  and  then  return  with 
fomething  like  a  drainiiig  to  vomit,  without  one  parti- 
cle goirg  down.  Nor  were  the  family  feiifible  of  any 
thing  like  fwallowing  for  four  years,  excepting  the 
fmall  draught  of  Brae-Mar  water  and  the  Englilhpint 
of  common  water.  For  the  lad  three  years  die  had 
not  any  evacuation  by  dool  or  urine,  except  that  once  or 
twice  a- week  Ihe  paflcd  a  few  drops  of  urine,  about  as 
much,  to  ufe  the  expreiTion  of  her  parents,  as  would 
wet  the  furface  of  a  halfpenny.  In  this  fituation  Iha 
was  vifited  by  Dr  Mackenzie,  who  communicated  the 
account  of  her  cafe  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  found 
her  not  at  all  emaciated  :  her  knees  were  bent  and  the 
hamdrings  tight,  fo  that  her  heels  almod  touched  her 
buttocks.  She  flcpt  much,  and  was  very  quiet  :  but 
when  awake,  kept  a  conftant  whimpering  like  a  new- 
born weakly  infant.  She  never  could  remain  a  mo- 
ment on  her  back,  but  always  fell  to  one  fide  or  ano- 
ther ;  and  her  chin  was  clapped  clofe,  to  her  bread, 
nor  could  it  by  any  force  be  moved  backwards. 

The  doclor  paid  his  fird  vilit  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober i  and  five  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  Otlober  1  772, 
was  induced  to  pay  her  a  fecond  vifit,  by  hearing  that 
flie  was  recovering,  and  had  begun  to  cat  and  drink. 
The  account  given  him  was  mod  extraordinary.  Her 
parents  one  day  returning  from  their  country  labours 
(having  left  their  daughter  fixed  to  her  bed  as  ufual), 
were  greatly  furprifed  to  find  her  fitting  upon  her  hams, 
on  the  fide  of  the  houfe  oppofite  to  her  bed-place,  fpin- 
ning  with  her  mother's  diflaff.     All  the  food  die  took 
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Falling,     at  that  time  was  only  to  crumble  a  little  oat  or  barley 

i' " '  cake  in  the  pilin  of  her  liand,  as  if  to  feed  a  chicken. 

She  put  little  crumbs  of  this  into  the  gap  of  her  teeth  ; 
rolled  them  about  for  fomc  time  in  her  mouth  ;  and 
then  fucked  out  of  the  palm  of  her  hand  a  little  water, 
whey,  or  milk  j  and  this  only  once  or  twice  a-day,  and 
even  th.it  by  couipulhon.  She  never  attempted  to 
fpeak  ;  her  jaws  were  fad  locked,  and  her  eyes  (hut. 
On  opening  her  eye-lids,  the  balls  were  found  to  be 
turned  up  under  the  edge  of  the  os  frontis  ;  her  coun- 
tenance was  ghaftly,  her  complexion  pale,  and  her 
whole  perfoii  emaciated.  She  feemed  fenfible,  and  trac- 
table in  every  thing  except  in  taking  food.  This  Ihedid 
with  the  uimolf  relui'tance,  and  even  cried  before 
file  yielded.  The  great  change  of  her  looks  Dr  Mac- 
kenzie attributed  to  her  fpinning  iiax  on  the  dillaff, 
which  exhaufled  too  much  of  the  faliva;  and  therefore 
he  recommended  to  her  parents  to  confine  her  totally 
to  the  fpinning  of  wool.  In  177  J,  flie  was  vifited  a- 
gain,  and  found  to  be  greatly  improved  iu  her  looks  as 
well  as  llrcngth  ;  Iter  food  was  alfo  confiJerably  in- 
creafed  in  quantity  ;  though  even  tlien  fhe  did  no:  take 
more  than  would  be  fuflicieut  to  fulfain  an  infant  of 
two  years  of  age. 

The  following  remarkable  inflanccs  of  animals  being 
able  to  live  long  without  food,  are  related  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  in  his  account  of  the  late  earthquakes 
iu  Italy,  fP/ii/.  Tranf.  vol.  73.)  "  At  Soriano  (fays 
he),  two  fattened  hogs  that  had  remained  buried  un- 
der a  heapof  ruins,  were  taken  out  alive  the  42d  day  ; 
they  were  lean  and  weak,  bat  foon  recovered."  A- 
gain,  "  At  Mefllna  two  mules  belonging  to  the  Duke 
dc  Belvifo  remained  under  a  heap  of  ruins,  one  of  them 
22  days,  and  the  other  23  days  ;  they  would  not  eat 
.for  fome  days,  but  drank  water  pleniifuUy,  and  are 
now  recovered.  There  are  numberlcfs  inftances  of 
dogs  remaining  many  days  in  the  fame  tituation  ;  and 
a  hen  belonging  to  the  Britiih  vice-conlul  at  Meffiua, 
that  had  been  clofcly  Ihut  up  under  the  ruins  of  his 
houfe,  was  taken  out  the  22d  day,  and  is  now  recover- 
ed ;  it  did  not  eat  for  fouie  days,  but  drank  freely; 
it  was  emaciated,  and  ihowed  little  figi'.s  of  life  at  firfl. 
Krom  thefe  indances,  and  thofe  related  before  of  the 
liogs  at  Soriano,  and  fevcral  others  of  the  fame  kind 
that  have  been  related  to  me,  but  which  being  lefs  re- 
markable I  omit,  one  may  conclude,  that  long  farting 
is  always  attended  with  great  thirfl  and  total  lofs  of 
appetite." 

An  inftance  of  a  fimilar  kind,  not  lefs  reinarkable 
than  either  of  the  two  preceding,  we  find  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  Jan.  1785,  communicated  by  a 
correfpondent,  as  follows  :  "  During  the  heavy  fnow 
which  fell  in  the  night  of  the  7th  of  January  1776,  a 
])arcel  of  flieep  belonging  to  Mr  John  \\'olley,  of  Mat- 
lock, in  Dcrbylhire,  which  were  paflured  on  that  part 
of  the  Eafl  Moor  that  lies  within  ihe  manor  of  Mat- 
lock, were  covered  with  the  drifted  fnow  :  in  the 
courfe  of  a  day  or  two  all  the  (beep  that  were  covered 
with  the  fnow  were  found  again,  except  two,  which 
were  confequently  given  up  as  lofc  ;  but  on  tiie  i4ih 
of  February  following  (fomc  time  after  the  break  of 
the  fnow  in  the  valleys,  and  38  days  after  the  fall),  as 
a  fervant  was  walking  over  a  large  parcel  of  drifted 
fnow  which  remained  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  a  dog 
he  had  with  him  tUfcovcred  one  of  the  two  ilicep  that 
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had  l)ecn  lofl,  by  winding  (or  fccnting)  it  through  a 
fmall  aprnure  which  the  brcaih  of  the  ihetp  had  made 
in  the  faow  ;  tlie  fervant  thereupon  dug  away  the 
fnow,  and  relealcd  the  captive  from  its  priion  ;  it  im- 
mediately ran  to  a  neighbouring  fpiiug,  at  which  it 
drank  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  alieruards  rejoined 
its  old  companions  as  though  no  fuch  accident  liad  be- 
fallen it.  On  inipe(!;tiug  the  place  where  it  was  found, 
it  appeared  to  have  flood  between  two  large  ffoncs 
which  lay  parallel  with  each  other  at  about  two  feet 
and  an  half  dillance,  and  probably  were  the  means  of 
protediug  it  from  the  great  weight  of  the  fnow,  which 
in  that  place  lay  feveral  yards  thick  ;  from  the  num- 
ber of  Hones  around  it,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  fliccp 
had  been  able  to  pick  up  any  food  during  its  confine- 
ment. Soon  afterwards  i[s  owner  removed  it  to  fome 
low  lands ;  but  as  it  had  nearly  loll  iis  appetite,  it  was 
fed  with  bread  and  milk  for  fome  time  :  in  about  a  fort- 
night after  its  enlargement  it  loft  its  fight  and  wool  ; 
biu  iu  a  few  weeks  afterwards  they  both  returned  a- 
gain,and  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  fummer  it  v.'as 
quite  recovered.  The  remaining  flicep  was  found 
dead  about  a  week  after  the  difcovcry  of  liie  other." 

In  the  fame  publication  I' is  recorded  the  death  of  t^uppLfos 
one  Caleb  Elliot,  a  vifionary  cnthuliaft,  who  meant  to  ?7  '' 
have  failed  40  days,   and  actually  iurvived  16  wiihout      \-),\^, 
food,  having  obilinately  refufed  fuflenance  of  every 
kind. 

FASTOLF  (Sir  J'din),  a  valiant  and  renowned 
Englilb  officer,  a  knight-banneret  and  of  the  garter, 
who  ferved  in  France  under  Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI. 
v/as  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1377.  He  was  as  much  dif- 
tinguiflicd  for  his  virtue  at  home  as  for  his  valour 
abroad  ;  and  became  no  lefs  amiable  in  his  private, 
than  he  had  been  admirable  in  his  public  charader. 
He  died  in  1459,  upwards  of  80  years  of  age,  as  we 
learn  from  his  noted  coteniporary  William  Caxton  the 
firfl  Englifli  printer.  By  an  unaccountable  miftake  it 
has  been  afferted,  that  Shakefpear's  Falllaff  was  drawn 
to  ridicule  this  great  man  ;  and  this  has  made  judici- 
ous biographers  more  liudious  to  prcfcrvc  his  reputa- 
tion. 

FAT,  an  oily  concrete  fubflance  depofited  in  differ- 
ent pans  of  animal  bo, lies.     See  Anatomy,   w"  83. 

Sirong  cxcrcife,  preternatural  heat,  an  acrimonious 
fiate  of  the  juices,  and  other  like  caufes,  liy  which  the 
oily  parts  of  the  blood  are  attenuated,  refulved,  or  eva- 
cuated, prevent  the  generarion  of  fat  ;  labours  of  the 
mind  alfoliave  this  elfeft,  as  V/cIl  as  labour  orintcmpe- 
raiure  of  the  body.  Hence  rcfl  and  plentiful  food  are 
fuflicient  to  fatten  brutes  ;  but  with  men  it  is  ot'teii 
otherwife.  It  is  furprinng  how  foon  fome  birds  grow 
fat  :  ortalonsin  24  hours,  and  larks  fliU  fooner. 

Fats  may  be  divided,  from  their  confitlence,  into 
three  kiuils  :  (l.)  The  foftaud  thin,  whicii  grow  per- 
feftly  liquid  iu  a  vtr^  fmall  heat ;  (2.)  The  iliick  and 
confiflcn;,  which  liquify  lefs  readily;  and,  (3.)  The 
hard  and  firm,  which  reqni'-e  a  flill  flronger  heat  to 
melt  them.  The  firfl  is  called  f//i^«:'(5'(/ ;  the  fecond, 
AuKuutrJa  ;  and  the  third,  Adeps,  as  taken  from  the 
animal  ;  and  Sebum,  or  Sevui?!,  when  freed  from  the 
ficins,  &C.  Thisufeof  the  names,  however,  is  not 
conftant,  fome  employing  them  differently. 

A  great  number  of  fats  have  been  kept  in  the  fliops',, 
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Fat.  for  j.iaking  oiiitr.ur.iSj  pkifttrs,  and  e'er  medicinal 
"'  '  coiiipolitious  1  as  hog's  lard,  the  fat  of  Aic  boar,  the 
fox,  ihc  f.jir,  doo-,  wild  cat,  Alpir.c  niouil,  heaver  ;  that 
of  hens,  ducks,  gttit,  liori;s  ;  of  the  whale,  pike,  Itr- 
pents,  vii.er,  dc.  as  alfo  hiiinan  fat.  In  regard  to  all 
thefe  l<iiid  of  ibbllances,  however,  much  depends  tipon 
the  manner  of  purilying  or  Irving,  and  of  keeping 
thcin. 

To  obta'i  fat  pnre,  it  nnifl  be  cm  into  pieces,  and 
cleaned  from  the  intcrpoftd  incnibranes  and  vclfels.  It 
inuft  then  be  clcaiifcd  Irom  iis  gelatinous  mailer  by 
waliiing  wiih  water,  till  the  water  comes  from  it  co- 
loiirlefs  and  infipid  ;  it  is  afterwards  to  be  melted  with 
a  moderate  heat  in  a  proper  vellcl  with  a  little  water  ; 
:ind  it  is  to  be  kept  thus  melted  till  the  water  be  entire- 
ly cviiporaled,  whicli  is  known  by  the  difcontinuance 
of  the  lioiling,  which  is  caufcd  by  ihe  water  only,  and 
which  lafts  till  not  a  drop  of  it  remains  :  it  is  after- 
wards to  be  pnt  into  an  earthen  pot,  where  it  fixes; 
then  it  is  exceedingly  white,  fufficiently  pure  for  the 
purpofes  of  pharmacy  or  chemical  examinniioa. 

Fat  tlius  purified  has  very  little  tafie,  and  a  weak, 
but  peculiar,  fmell. 

For  the  analyfis,  chemical  properties,  &c.  of  fat,  fee 
Chemistry,  n°  1015.  and  1428. 

One  of  the  chief  u(cs  of  fat  probably  is,  to  receive 
into  its  compofition,  to  blunt  and  corrctt,  a  great  part 
of  the  acids  of  the  aliments,  and  which  are  more  than 
are  rcquifite  to  tlie  compofition  of  the  nutritive  juice, 
or  which  nature  could  not  othf  rwife  expel.  This  is 
certain,  that  the  greater  the  qnat.tity  of  alinenis  is 
taken  by  healthy  animals  above  what  is  nec.il'ary  for 
their  nourillimeut  and  rcproduflion,  the  fatter  they  be- 
come. Hence  animals  which  arc  caftrated,  which  are 
not  mucii  exercifcd,  or  which  arc  come  to  an  age  ■«  hen 
the  lofs  and  production  of  the  feminal  fluid  is  lefs,  and 
which  at  the  fame  time  confumc  much  fucculcnt  ali- 
ment, generally  become  fatter,  and  foraetimes  exceed- 
ingly fo. 

/Mthoiigh  fat  be  very  different  from  truly  animaiifed 
fitbllances,  and  appe.irs  not  ealily  convertible  into  nu- 
tritive juices,  it  being  generally  difficult  of  digeftion, 
and  apt  to  become  rancid,  as  butter  does  in  the  flo- 
niachs  of  many  perfons  ;  yet  in  certain  cafes  it  fcrves 
to  the  nourifiiment  and  reparation  of  the  body.  Ani- 
mals certainly  become  lean,  and  live  upon  their  fat, 
when  they  have  too  little  food,  and  when  they  have 
difeafes  which  prevent  digeflion  and  the  production  of 
the  nutritive  juice  ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  the  fatter  animals 
liold  out  longer  than  the  leaner.  The  fat  appears  to 
be  then  abforbed  by  the  velfels  dcfigned  for  this  ufe,  and 
to  be  transformed  into  nutritive  juice. 

Fat,  in  the  fea-language,  figniiies  the  fame  with 
broad.  Thus  a  fliip  is  faid  to  have  a  fat  quarter,  if  the 
trnfling-in  or  tuck  of  her  quarter  be  deep. 

Fat  likewife  denotes  an  uncertain  nieafure  of  capa- 
city. Thus  a  fat  of  ifinglafs contains  from  ^'-  hundred 
weight  to  4  hundred  weight ;  a  fat  of  unbound  books, 
half  a  maund  or  four  bales  ;  of  wire,  from  20  to  2J 
hundred  v.eight  ;  and  of  yarn,  from  220  to  221 
bundles. 

Fat,  or  Vat,  is  nfed  alfo  for  feveral  utenfils  :  as,  r. 
A  great  wooden  velfel,  employed  for  the  nieafuring  of 
xiialt,  and  containing  a  quarter  or  eight  bulhels.  2.  A 
large  brewing  veffeljufed  by  brewersto  ran  their  vvortin. 
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3.  A  leaden  pan  or  velTcl  for  the  making  of  fait  at 
bioitwich. 

FATA  MORGANA,  a  very  remarkable  aerial  phe- 
nomenon,which  isfonictii-iiesobferved  from  the  harbour 
of  Milllna  and  r.tijaccnt  places,  ataceitain  height  in 
tht  atmofpherc.  The  name,  which  fignifics  the  Faiiy 
Morgana,  is  acrived  liom  an  opinion  of  the  fuperlli- 
tious  Sicilians,  that  the  whole  fpcciaclc  is  piuduccd  by 
fairies,  or  fuch  like  vifionary  invifible  beings.  Tiie  po- 
pulace arc  delighted  whenever  it  appears;  5i,c'.  run  a- 
bout  the  flreets  faouiing  for  joy,  calling  every  body  out 
to  partake  of  the  glorious  fight. 

This  lingular  meteor  has  been  defcribcd  by  various 
authors  ;  but  the  firft  who  montioned  it  v/ith  any  degree 
of  precifion  was  F.uher  Angehicci,  whofe  account  is 
thus  quoted  by  Mr  Swinburne  in  \\\sTonr  through  Sicily  ; 
"  On  the  15th  of  Augufl  1643,  as  I  Hood  at  my  win- 
dow, I  was  furprifcd  with  a  niuft  wonderful  dtkaable 
vifion.  The  fca  that  walhes  the  Sicilian  (liore  fwellcd 
up,  and  became,  for  ten  miles  in  length,  like  a  chain 
of  dark  mountains;  while  the  waters  near  our  Cnlabrian 
coall  grew  quite  fniooth,  and  in  an  infl:ant  appeared  as 
one  clear  polilhed  mirror,  reclining  againft  thcaforefaiil 
ridge.  On  this  glafs  was  depiifled,  in  chiaro  /euro,  a 
firing  of  feveral  thoufands  of  pilalfrcs,  all  equal  in  al- 
titude, diftancc,  and  degree  of  light  and  fliade.  In  a 
moment  ihty  loft  half  their  height,  and  bent  into  ar- 
cades, like  Roman  aqueduds.  A  long  cornice  was 
next  formed  on  the  top,  and  above  it  rofecaflles  innu- 
merable, all  perfeflly  alike.  Thefe  foon  fplit  into 
towers,  which  were  flrorily  after  loft  in  colonnades, 
then  windows,  and  at  lafl  ended  in  pines,  cyprefles,  and 
other  trees,  even  and  limilar.  Thi.s  is  the  Fata  Mor- 
gana, which  for  26  years  I  had  ihouglit  a  mere  fa- 
ble." 

To  produce  this  pleafing  deception,  many  circura- 
ftances  mult  concur,  which  are  not  known  to  exilt  in 
any  other  fuuation.  Tlie  fpci.'tator  nuift  Itand  with  his 
back  to  the  call,  in  fomeckvated  place  behind  the  city, 
that  lie  may  command  a  view  of  the  whole  bay  ;  be- 
yond which  the  mountains  of  Medina  rife  like  a  wall, 
and  darken  the  back  ground  of  the  picture.  The  winds 
muft  be  huflicd,  the  furface  quite  fmoothcd,  the  tide 
at  its  heiglit,  and  the  waters  prelfed  up  by  currents 
to  a  great  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  All 
thefe  events  coinciding,  as  ioon  as  the  fun  furmounts 
the  eaftern  hills  behind  Rcggio,  and  rifes  high  enough 
to  form  an  angle  of  45  degrees  on  the  water  before  the 
city,  every  objeft  exilting  or  moving  si  Reggio  will  be 
repeated  1000  fold  upon  this  marine  looking-glafs  ; 
which,  by  its  tremulous  motion,  is  as  it  •■.\'ere  cut  into 
facets.  Each  image  will  pafs  rapidly  off  in  fnccelTion 
as  the  day  advances,  and  the  flreara  carries  down  the 
wave  on  which  it  appeared.  Thus  the  part?  of  this 
moving  piflure  will  vanilh  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Sometimes  the  air  is  at  that  moment  fo  impregnated 
with  vapours,  and  undifturbed  by  winds,  as  to  refledt 
objeds  in  a  kind  of  aerial  fcrccn,  rifuig  about  30  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  In  cloudy  heavy  weather, 
they  are  drawn  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  bordered 
with  fine  prifmatical  colours. 

To  the  above  account  we  fliall  add  the  follovving, 
given  by  M.  Kouel,  whole  judgment  and  veracity  ren- 
der his  authority  highly  refpeflable.  "  In  fine  fummcr 
days,  when  tlic  weather  is  caln^,  there  rifes  above  the 
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fjte  great  current  a  vapour,  which  acquires  a  certain  deiifi- 
II  .  ty,  fo  as  to  form  in  the  aiiiiofpiiere  horizontal  priiins, 
Fathemitei  \y|jofg  jjjcs  m-e  Jifpofcd  in  i'uch  a  wanner,  that  when 
they  come  to  their  proper  degree  of  perfection,  they 
rctici^t  and  rcprel'cnt  ruc:cllively,  for  fome  time  (like  a 
moveable  mirror),  the  objeils  on  the  coalt  or  in  the  ad- 
jacent coiiniry.  1  hey  exhibit  by  [tuns  the  city  and 
fubi'.rbsof  Meiii'.ia,  trees,  animals,  men,  and  mountains. 
They  are  certainly  beauiifiil  aerial  movinj;  pidurcs. 
They  are  fomeiimes  two  or  three  prifnis  equally  per- 
feci  ;  and  they  continue  in  this  llate  ei^ht  or  ten  mi- 
nutes. After  tliis,  fomc  fhining  incquiilitiesare  obfcr- 
ved  upon  the  furfaceof  the  prifm,  v^hich  render  con- 
fufed  to  the  eye  the  objects  which  has  been  belorc  fo 
accurately  delineated,  and  the  piirhire  vanilhes.  Tile 
vapour  forms  other  combinations,  and  is  difperfed  in 
air.  Different  accounts  have  been  given  of  this  fmgu- 
lar  appearance  ;  which  for  my  part  1  attribute  to  a  bi- 
tcnnen  which  idlies  from  certain  rocks  at  tlic  bottom  of 
the  lea,  and  which  is  often  ken  to  cover  a  part  of  its 
furfacc  in  the  canal  of  Melfina.  The  fubtle  part  of  the 
this  bitumen  being  attenuated,  couihined,  and  exhaled 
with  the  aqueous  globules  that  are  railed  by  the  air, 
and  formed  into  bodies  of  vapour,  give  to  this  conden- 
fed  vapour  more  confidence;  and  contribute  by  their 
fmooth  and  polilhed  particles,  to  the  formation  of  a 
kind  of  aerial  cryllal,  wliich  receives  the  light,  reficcT:s 
it  to  the  eye,  anil  tranfmits  to  it  all  the  luminoss  points 
which  colour  the  obietls  exhibited  in  this  phenomenou 
and  render  tbem  vifible." 

FATE,  (^jatum),  denotes  an  inevitable  necefliiy  de- 
pending  upon  a  fuperior  caufe.  The  word  is  formed 
a  fail  do  ,  "  from  fpeaking:"  and  primarily  implies  the 
fame  with  eff&tum,  viz.  a  word  or  decree  pronounced 
by  God  ;  or  a  fixed  fentence  whereby  tire  Deity  has 
prefcribed  the  order  of  things,  and  allotted  to  every 
perfon  what  ihall  befal  him. 

The  Greeks  call  it  5/y.ip,«5vif,  as  it  were  a  chain  or 
nectliary  ferics  of  things  indilFolubly  linked  togetlier. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprcfs  a  certain  unavoidable  defig- 
nation  of  things,  by  which  all  agtnts,  both  neceliary 
and  voluntary,  are  fwayed  and  diretfccd  to  iheir  ends. 
See  Necessity. 

In  thislallfcnfe,  fate  is  dillinguilhed  into,  i.  Artrolo- 
gical  fitc,  arifmg  from  the  influence  and  polition  of  tlie 
heavenly  bodies  ;  which  (it  is  fuppofcd)  gave  laws  both 
to  the  elements  and  mixed  bodies,  and  to  the  wills  of 
men.  2.  Stoical  fate,  defined  by  Cicero  an  order  or 
feriesof  cauff.s,  wherein,  caufe  being  liukcd  to  caufe, 
each  produces  another,  and  thus  all  things  flow  from 
one  prime  caufe.  To  this  fate  the  Stoics  l.ibject  even 
the  i>ods. 

Fate   is  divided  by  later  authors  into  phyfiral  and 
divine,     i.  Phyfical  fate  is  an  order  and  (cries  of  na- 
tural caufes  appropriated  to  their  effefts.     By  this  fate 
it  is   that  fire  warms,  bodies  communicate  motion  10 
each  other,  &c.  and  'he  efFe£t:s  of  it  are  all  the  events 
and  phenomena  of  nature.     2.   Divine  fate  is  what  is 
more  ufually  called  Providence.    See  Providence. 
FATES,  in  niytholoiiy.     See  Faroe. 
FATHEMITES,  Fate.mites,   or  Fathimites, 
the  defcemianis  of  IVLhomet  by  Faihtma,  or  Fatiiiia, 
his  dau^^l'tcr.  Thev  never  enjoyed  thckhalifuof  Mecca 
or  Bagdad,   but  reigned  in  Barbary  and  Egypt.     See 
the  hiltory  of  thefe  count ries. 
Vqi..  VII. 


FATHER,  a  term  of  relaiion  denoting  a  pcrfon  who 
wlio  liad  begot  a  child.     Sec  Parent  and  Ch  ii. d. 

By  the  laws  of  Romulus,  a  father  had  an  unlimited 
power  over  his  cljililreu.  Amongfl  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, as  wc  learn  from  Ariftotlc's  politics,  the  faihtrof 
three  children  was  cxcufcd  from  the  duty  of  mounting 
guard  for  the  lecurity  of  the  city;  and  a  father  of 
four  children,  was  exempted  front  every  public  bur- 
den, the  Poppaeait  law,  amongfl  the  Romans,  granted 
many  valiiafeic  privileges  to  the  fathers  of  three  cliildrcn; 
air.or.gil  w"hich  one  was,  that  he  (liould  be  cxcufed 
from  civil  offices,  and  that  the  mother  flioiild  have  li- 
berty in  her  father's  life-time,  to  make  a  will,  and 
manage  her  eflate  without  the  authority  of  tutors. 

Natural Fathir,  ishc  who  has  illegitimate  children. 
See  Bastard  ;  and  Law,  IM°  clxi.  55.  clxxxii.  3,  4. 

Adoptive  Father,  is  he  wlio  takes  the  cliildrcn  of 
fome  other,  and  acknowlcges  them  as  his  own.  See 
Adoption. 

Putative  Father,  is  he  who  is  only  the  reputed  or  fup- 
pofed  father.  Jofepli  was  putative  father  of  our  Saviour. 

pATHER-ia-law,  is  a  perfon  married  to  a  woman  who 
has  children  by  a  former  hufband,  &c.  to  which  chil- 
dren he  is  faid  to  be  a  father-in-law. 

Father  is  alfo  ufed  in  theology  for  the  firfl  Perfoa 
in  tlic  Trinity. 

Father  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe  on  divers 
moral  and  fpiritual  occafions.  Thus,  it  is  applied  to 
the  patriarchs;  as  we  fay  Adam  was  the  father  of  all 
mankind,  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful,  &c. 

Father,  in  church-hiflory,  is  applied  to  ancient 
authors  who  have  prcferved  in  tjicir  writings  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  church.  Thus  St  Chryfoflom,  St  Ba- 
fil,  Stc.  are  called  Cntk  futha-i,,  and  St  Anguifine 
and  St  Ambrofe  Latin  Fathers.  No  author  who 
wrote  later  than  the  12th  century  is  dignified  with  the 
title  o{ Father. 

Father,  is  alio  a  title  of  honour  given  to  prelates 
and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  to  the  fupcriors  of  con- 
vents, to  congregations  of  ccclcfiaflics,  and  to  perfons 
venerable  for  their  age  or  quality.  Thus  we  fay,  the 
right  reverend  father  in  God,  the  father-general  of 
the  Benedictines,  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
father  of  his  country,  &c. 

FATHERLASHER,  in  ichthyology.     Sec  Cot- 

TUS. 

FATHOM,  a  long  meafure  containing  fix  feet, 
ufed  chiefly  at  fea  for  meafuring  the  length  of  cables 
and  cordage. 

FATNESS.  See  Corpulency. — It  is  obfervcd 
that  for  one  fat  perfon  in  F' ranee  or  Spain,  there  arc 
an  hundred  in  England  and  Holland.  This  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  from  the  ufc  of  new  malt  liquors,  more 
than  from  the  difference  of  climates  or  degrees  of  per- 
fplraiion.  Indolence  may  caufe  fatntfs  in  fome  ic\w 
conflituticns  ;  but,  in  general,  thofe  who  are  difpofcd 
to  this  habit  wd!  be  fat  in  fpite  of  evtry  endeavour  to 
the  contrary,  but  that  of  dcflroying  health. 

FATUARII,  in  antiquity,  were  pcrluiis  who,  ap- 
pearing infpired,  foretold  things  to  come.  The  word 
is  formed  oi  Futna,  wife  of  the  god  Faunus,  who  was 
luppofed  10  infpire  woniei!  w  iih  the  knowledge  of  fu- 
turity, as  Fannus  himfelf  i!id  the  men. — Fatua  had  her 
r.-ame  iromfai'i,  q.  d.  vaticiuari,  "  toprophefy." 

FAVISS-^,  in  antiquity,  were,  accordiiig  to  Fcf- 
Z  tus 
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rautn     tii3  and  Gelliiis,  ciflerus  to  keep  water  in:  bu:  the 

II  favilfe    ill  the  Capitol  at  Rome  were  dry  cillerns  or 

r..vorinu5.^  f.ibtei-rancous  cellars,  where  they  kiJ  up  the  old  Ila- 

"       "       '  tLics,   broken   vclTels,    and    other  things  ufcd   in    the 

temple.    Thefc  were   much  the  fame   with  what,  in 

fomc  of  the  modern  churches  are  called  the  archives 

and  trcafury. 

,  FAUNA,  a  deiiy  among  the  Romans.       She  was 

daughter  of  Piciis,  and  was  originally  called  Marica. 

Her  marriage  with  Faunus  procured  her  the  name  of 

fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  futurity  that  of  F at u a  a.iu\ 

FatitlUa.     It  is  faid  that  Ihe  never  faw  a  man  after  her 

marriage  with  Faunus,  and  that  her  uncommon  challi- 

tyoccafioned  her  being  ranked  among  the  gods  after 

death.     She  is  the  fame,  according  to  fomc,  as  Bona 

Maier. 

FAUNALIA,  in  antiquity,  Roman  feafts  celebra- 
ted in  honour  of  the  god  Faunus,  who  was  the  fame 
among  the  Romans  vvith  the /'((;';  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Faunalia  were  held  on  the  day  of  the  nones  of 
December  ;  i.  e.  on  the  liuh  day  of  that  month.  The 
principal  facrifice  was  a  roe-buck  ;  or  rather,  according 
10  Horace,  a  kid,  attended  with  libations  of  wine  and 
burning  of  incenfc.  It  was  properly  a  coiuitry  fellival 
being  performed  in  the  fields  and  villages  with  pecu- 
liar joy  and  devotion.  Horace  gives  as  a  very  gay 
Jefcription  thereof  in  the  i8th  ode  of  his  third  book  : 

Tt'/jf-r  ph:to  cadit  hadui  anno  ; 
Larga  nee  deftmt  Veneris  fodali 
Vina  craterts  :   vetus  ara  multo 

Fumat  odorg^ 

Struvins  in  his  Roman  kalendar  marks  the  feafl  of 
Faunus  on  the  day  of  the  ides  of  February,  which  is 
the  30th  day  of  that  month  ;  and  the  Faunalii  lie 
places  ou  the  fifth  of  the  ides  of  December,  on  the  9th 
of  that  month  :  and  in  chap.  ix.  he  fliows,  that  there 
really  were  two  Faunalia;  the  one  in  February,  men- 
tioned by  Ovid,  Fafl.  lib.  vi.  ver.  246,  thcotheron  the 
9th  of  December,  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  place 
jiill  cited. 

FAUNS,  (Fauni),  among  the  ancients,  were  a 
fpeciesof  demi-gods  inhabiting  the  forefls;  cjlled  alio 
Sylvans  {Sylvani),  and  little  dilfeving  from  the  Satyrs. 
Tiiey  delighted  more  particularly  in  vineyards  ;  and 
they  generally  appear  as  attendants  of  Bacchus,  in  the 
rcpreleutations  of  Bacchanal  feafts  and  proccllions. 
They  were  rcprcfented  as  half  men,  half  goats,  having 
rhe  horns,  ears,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  goat,  a  very  flat  nofe, 
and  the  reil  human.  Though  the  Fauns  were  held  for 
ilenii-gods,  yet  they  were  fuppofed  to  die  after  a  long 
(il"e.  Aruobius  lltews  that  their  father  or  chief,  Fau- 
nus himfelf,  only  lived  120 years. 

FAUNUS,  (fab.  hill.)  a  fon  of  Picus,  who  reign- 
ed in  Italy  about  1300  years  liefore  the  Auguftan  age. 
His  bravery  as  well  as  wifdom,  having  given  rife  to  the 
tradition  that  he  was  fon  of  Mars.  His  great  popula- 
rity, and  his  foudnefs  fo.r  agriculture,  made  his  fubjetls 
revere  him  as  one  of  their  country  deities  after  death. 
He  was  reprefented  wiih  all  the  equipage  of  the  fatyrs, 
and  was  confuUed  to  give  oracles. 

FA VONIUS,  among  the  Romans,  the  wind  which 
blew  dircftly  from  the  weft. 

FAVORINUS,  an  ancient  orator  and  philofopher 
ef  Gaul,  who  flourifiied  under  the  emperor  Adrian, 
and  tauoht  vyith  hi^h  reputation  both  at  A-thcns  and 
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Rome.  Many  \vorks  are  attributed  to  him  ;  among 
the  reft,  a  Greek  mifcellaueous  hiuory  often  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

FAUSTUS.     See  Fust. 

FAWKES  (Francis),  an  ingenious  poet,  had  his 
fchool-education  at  Leeds;  from  whence  he  was  tranf- 
planted  to  felus- college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degrees  in  arts.  Entering  early  into  holy  orders, 
lie  fettled  himfelf  at  Brainham  in  Yorklhire,  near  the 
elegant  feat  of  that  name  (Mr  Lane's),  which  he  cele- 
brated in  verfe  in  1745,  in  a  410  pamplilet  anonymous. 
His  firft  poetical  publications  were,  Gavven  Douglas's 
Dcfcription  of  May  and  Winter  modernifed.  Remo- 
ving afterwards  to  the  curacy  of  Croydon  in  Surry, 
he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  notice  of  Archbifliop 
Herring,  then  relident  there  on  account  of  his  health, 
to  whom  befides  other  pieces  he  addrelVed  an  Ode  on 
his  recovery  in  1754,  printed  in  Mr  Dodllcy'sCollecr 
tion.  In  confcqucjice,  his  Grace  collated  him  in  175J 
to  the  vicarage  of  Orpington  with  St  Mary  Gray  in 
Kent  ;  and  Mr  FawJces  lamented  his  patron's  death  in 
1757  in  a  pjihetic  elegy  ftylcd  Aiireliui,  firft  printed 
with  his  Grace's  Seven  Sermons,  in  1763,  He  mar- 
ried about  the  fame  time  Mifs  Furrier  of  Leeds.  In 
April  1774,  ^y  the  late  Dr  Plumtree's  favour,  he  ex- 
changed his  vicarage  for  the  rectory  of  Hayes.  He 
Was  alfo  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Princels  Dowager 
of  Wales.  He  publilhed  a  volume  of  Poems  by  fub- 
Jfcription  in  8vo,  1761  ;  the  Poetical  Kalendar  1763  ; 
and  Poetical  Magazine  1764,  in  conjun6ti(>n  with  Mr 
Woty  ;  Partridge-lhooting,  an  Eclogue,  to  the  Ho- 
nouralile  Cha.  York,  1767,  4to;  and  a  Far.iily  Bible, 
with  notes,  in  4to,  acompifition.  But  his  great  llrcngth 
lay  in  tranllatiou,  in  which,  iluce  Pope,  few  have  e- 
qujllcd  him.  Witnefs  his  fragtr.cnis  of  Mcnander  (in 
his  Poems)  ;  his  Works  of  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion, 
Mofchiis,  and  Mufseus,  i2mo,  1760  ;  his  Idylliums  of 
Theoeriius,  by  fnblcripiion,  8vo,  1767;  and  his  Ar- 
gonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  by  fubfcription  alf» 
(a  pofthumous  publication,  completed  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr  Meen  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge),  8vo, 
178c.     He  died  Auguft  26.   1777. 

FAWN  among  fporifmen,  a  buck  or  doe  of  the 
firft  year  ;  or  the  young  one  of  the  buck's  breed  in  its 
firft;  year. 

FE,  Fo,  or  Fohi,  the  name  of  the  chief  god  of  the 
Chinefe,  whom  they  adore  as  the  fovertign  of  heaven. 
They  reprefent  him  ftiining  all  in  light,  with  his 
hands  hid  under  liis  robes,  to  fliow  that  his  power 
does  all  tilings  invifibly.  He  has  at  his  right  hand 
the  famous  Confucius,  and  at  his  left  Lanza  or  Lanca,. 
chief  of  the  fecond  fcijt  of  their  religion. 

FEAL,  a  provincial  term  forfod  or  turf. 

pKAL-Dikcs,  a  cheap  kind  offence  common  in  Scot- 
land i  built  with  feal  or  fod  dug  up  by  ilie  fpade  from 
the  iurface  of  grafs-ground,  conlifting  of  the  npper 
mould  rendered  tough  and  coherent  by  the  matted' 
roots  of  thegrafs  thickly  interwoven  with  it.  If  only 
a  very  thin  bit  of  the  uppfr  furfacc  is  pared  off  with 
a  paring  fpade,  the  pieces  are  called  divots.  Tliefe 
being  of  a  firmer  conliftence,  are  more  durable  when 
built  into  dike  than  feal,  but  much  more  expenllvc 
alfo. 

FEALTY,  in  law,  an  oath  taken  on  the  admit- 
tance of  any  icnaut^  to  b«  true  to  the  lord  of  whom  he 

holds 
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Fear, 
Feaft. 


holds  his  land  :  by  this  oath  the  tenant  holds  in  the 
itceH  manner,  on  account  that  all  who  have  tee  hold 
'  fer  fidivi  et  fidudam,  that  is,  by  fealty  at  the  leall. 

This  fealty,  at  the  firft  creation  of  it,  bound  the  te- 
nant to  fidelity,  the  breach  of  which  was  the  lofs  of 
his  fee.  It  has  been  divided  into  general  and  fpecial  : 
general,  that  which  is  to  be  performed  by  every  fub- 
jcel  to  his  prince  ;  and  fpecial,  required  only  of  fuch 
as,  in  i-ffpeet  of  thciv  tec  arc  tied  by  oath  to  their 
lords.  To  all  manner  of  tenures,  except  tenancy  at 
will,  and  frank-ahnoign,  fealty  is  incident,  though  it 
chiefly  belongs  to  copyhold  cltates  held  in  fee  and  for 
life.  The  form  of  this  oath,  by  Itat.  1  7  Edw.  II.  is  to 
run  as  follows.  "  1  A.  B.  will  be  to  you  my  lord  D. 
true  and  laiihful,  and  bear  to  you  faith  tor  the  lands 
and  tenements  which  I  hold  of  you  ;  and  I  will  truly 
do  and  perform  the  cuiloms  and  Ici  vices  that  I  ought  to 
do  to  yon.     So  help  nie  God." 

t'EHR,  one  of  the  pailionsof  the  luimanmiod:  ('ee 
Passion).  It  is  defined,  an  ai'prehcnllon  of  impend- 
ing evil,  attended  with  a  dcfirc  ot  avoiding  it. 

Fear  in  the  extreme  is  called  fn^kt  or  terror.  See 
Fright. 

!•' F.A.I,  in  fcripture,  is  ul'ed  in  various  fcnfcs. 

The  fear  of  Co:!  is  either  filial  or  lerviie.  The  fi- 
lial fear  is  a  holy  atfcction  or  gracious  habit  in  the  foul, 
whereby  it  is  inclined  to  obey  all  God's  commandments, 
and  to  hate  and  avoid  evil.  Slavilh  or  I'trvile  fear  is 
the  confcquence  of  guilt;  it  is  a  judicial  impreffion 
from  tlie  fad  thoughts  of  the  provoked  "•  ijefty  of  hea- 
ven ;  it  IS  an  alarm  within  that  dillurbs  the  rtlf  of  a 
linncr.  Tnou^jh  this  fear  be  in  wicked  men,  yet  it 
olten  proves  a  preparative  to  faiih  and  repentance. 

Fdar  is  likewife  uled  for  the  objcft  of  fear.  Thus  it 
is  laid,  "  ihcjear  of  Ifaac,"  to  delcribe  the  God  whom 
Ifaac  feared,  (Gen.  xxxi.  42.),  and  in  Prov.  i.  26.  "  I 
will  muck  you  when  your  Jear  cometh  ;"  that  is,  the 
calamity  yon  feared.  God  fays,  that  he  will  fend  his 
Jear  before  his  people  ;  that  is,  a  dread  wrought  by 
him,  in  order  to  terrify  and  delfroy  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan. 

I'EAR  ( Mctiis,  Pa-jor,  or  Tbnor),  was  deified  by 
the  Pagans.  Tullus  Holtilius  brought  the  worlhip  of 
this  deity  to  Rome.  The  Ephori  of  Sparta  erected  a 
temple  to  Fear,  near  their  tribunal,  to  flrike  an  awe 
into  thofe  who  approached  it.  Fear  was  likewife  svor- 
lliipped  at  Corinth.  The  poets  did  not  forget  this  ima- 
ginary deity.  Virgil  places  her  in  the  entrance  of 
hell,  in  company  with  difeafes,  old  age,  &c.  Mn.  vi. 
273.  Ovid  places  her  m  the  retinue  of  Tiliphone 
one  of  the  furies,  Met.  iv.  483. 

FEAST,  or  Festival,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  is  a  ce- 
remony of  feafiing  and  thankfgiving.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  Latin/f/??/;«,  whicli  fome  derive  a /irr- 
Kri  "  to  keep  holiday,"  others  from  the  Greek  ss-jhm 
"  I  feafl  or  entertain,"  of  isia.  "  hearth,  fire." 

Fealfs,  and  the  ceremonies  thereof,  have  made  great 
part  of  the  religion  of  almofl  all  nations  and  fefts  ; 
witnefs  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Hebrews, 
Chriftians,  and  Mahometans. 

The  firft  feafls  among  the  Greeks  were  celebrated  in 
fblemn  alleinblies  of  the  whole  nation,  on  occafion  of 
their  games,  as  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Iflh- 
Hiiai,  and  Nasmean  :  in  proccfs  of  time  they  had  aiany 


others,  the  principal  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
coui  Ic  of  this  work.  * 

The  Romans  alfo  had  abundance  of  flatcd  feafls  in 
honour  of  their  deities  and  heroes ;  fuch  were  the  Sa- 
turnalia, Cerealia,  Lupercalia,  Libcralia,  Neptuna- 
lia,  Confualia,  Portumnalia,  Vulcanalia,  Palilia,  Di- 
valia,  Sec.     See  Saturnalia,   Sec. 

They  had  alfo  fealts  infliiuted  occafionally  ;  as  Car- 
mentalia,  Q^iirinalia,  Terminalia,  Floralia,  Compita- 
lia,  Lcmnria,  Vernalia,  befide  other  moveable  and 
occalional  ones:  as  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods  for 
benefits  received  ,  to  implore  their  alhllance,  or  to 
appeale  their  wrath,  &c.  as  the  Paganalia,  Fera- 
lia,  fJacchanalia,  Ambarvalia,  Amburbalia,  Suovetanri- 
lia,  and  divers  others,  particularly  denoniinatcdy??v.r  ,- 
as  Sclnentinse,  Latina;,  &c.  Sec  each  of  ihele  fealts, 
■dnd J'eria  in  its  proper  place.  The  feafis  «  ere  divid- 
ed into  days  of  facrifice,  and  dc.yi  of  banqueting  and 
feading;   days  of  games,  and  days  of  rcit  or  jeriif. 

Tlicre  benig  but  little  hiflory  written,  or  at  leafl 
pnblilhed  in  thofe  days,  one  end  of  feafls  was  to  keep 
up  the  remembrance  of  part  occurrences. 

The  principal  feafls  of  tiic  Jews  were  tlie  feafis  of 
trumpets,  that  of  the  expiation,  of  tabernacles,  of 
the  dedication,  of  the  palibvcr,  of  pentecol'l,  and  that 
of  purification.     See  E.^riATiON,  C<c. 

The  modern  Jev/s  have  other  feafls  marked  in  their 
kalendar  of  modern  inflitution.  The  Mahometans, 
befidcs  their  weekly  feafl  or  fabbath,  which  is  kept  on 
Friday,  have  two  folemn  feafts,  tlie  firll  of  which  is 
called  the  Feafl  of  yd!i;:is,  and  celebrated  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  lalt  month  of  their  year;  and  the  fc- 
cond  called  Bairtim  :  The  Chinefe  have  two  folemn 
feafls  in  the  year,  in  memory  of  Confucius,  befidcs 
others  of  Icfs  note  on  other  days  of  the  year. 

Feafls  aiHong  us  arc  cWm.]:  ii.'inioveable  or  ?j:oveablt. 

hmuoveabte  Feafls  arc  thofe  conflantly  celebratcdl 
on  the  fame  day  of  the  year  ;  the  jn-incipal  of  thefe  arc 
Chrillmas-day  or  the  Nativity,  the  Circumcifion,  Epi- 
phany, Candlemas,  or  the  Purification ;  Lady-day, 
or  the  Annunciation,  called  alfo  the  Incarnation  and 
Concepticn ;  All  Saints,  and  All  Souls;  betides  the  days 
of  the  fevera]  apoftlts,  St  Thomas,  St  Paul,  &c. 
which  with  us  are  feafls,  though  not /?/-/>.  See  each 
feaft  under  its  proper  article. 

Moveable  Feafts  are  thofe  which  are  not  confined  to 
the  fame  day  of  the  year.  Of  thefe  the  principal  is 
Eafter,  which  gives  law  to  all  the  reft,  all  of  them  fol- 
lowing,  and  keeping  their  proper  diflances  from  it ; 
fuch  are  Palm-Sunday,  Good-Friday,  Afh-Wednef- 
day,  Sexagefima,  Afcenfion-riay,  Pentecofl,  and  Tri- 
nity-Sunday. SccEastek,  Se.xacessima  Pente- 
cost, Trinity,  &c. 

The  four  feafls  which  the  Engliflilaws  take  fpecial  no- 
tice of  are,  the  Annunciation  of  the  bleifed  Virgin  Mary 
or  Lady-day,  the  25th  of  March:  the  Nativity  of  St 
John  the  Baptifl,  held  on  the  24th  of  June  ;  the  Feafl 
of  St  Michael  tlie  Archangel,  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber; and  that  of  St  Thomas  the  Apoflle,  on  the  2ifl 
of  December  :  on  which  quarterly  days  rent  on  leafes 
is  nfually  referved  to  be  paid  (5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  cap.  3. 
3  Jac.  I.  cap.  I.    12  Car.  II.  cap.  30.) 

Befide  thefe  feafts  which  are  general,  and  enjoined 

by  the  church,  there  are  others  local  and  oecafional, 
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aft.     enjoined  by  ilic  majiilbaU',  or  voluntarily  fet  on  f.iot 

' '  by  llie  people  ;  fiicli  arc  the  days  of  thankfgiving  for 

delivery  from  wars,  plagues.  Sec.  Such  alio  are  the  vi- 
gils or  wakes  in  coinuiemoration  of  the  dedications  of 
particular  churches.     See  Vigil,  &c. 

The  prodigious  iucreale  of  ihe  tcart  days  in  the  Chri- 
ftian  church  coinuicnccd  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fo-.irth  century,  and  was  occalioncd  by  the  difcovcry 
tltatwas  then  made  of  the  remainsof  jrjartyrsand  other 
holy  men,  for  the  commemoration  of  whom  ihty  were 
e!labliihed.  Thtfe,  inllead  of  being  fet  apart  for  pions 
exercifcs,  were  abufed  in  indolence,  volup:uoulnefs, 
and  crinnn.-il  prafticcs.  Many  of  them  were  inftitutcd 
on  a  pagan  model,  and  perverlcd  to  finiilar  pnrpofes. 

Feast  of  D<:ath,  or  t'caft  of  Souls,  a  folcmn  religions 
ceremony  in  ufc  among  the  lavages  of  America  ;  lome 
oi  wh'im  thus  tellify  their  rtfpctl  for  the  deceal'ed  eve- 
ry eight  years  ;  and  others,  as  the  Hurons  and  Iro- 
quois, every  ten  years. 

The  day  of  this  ceremony  is  sppointed  by  public 
order;  and  nothing  is  omitted,  that  it  may  be  cele- 
brated with  the  utnioft  pomp  and  magniliccnce.  The 
neighbouring  tribes  are  invited  to  be  prefent,  and  to 
ioip  in  the  folemnity.  At  this  time  all  who  have  died 
lince  the  laft  folcmn  occalion  ?.rc  taken  out  of  their 
graves:  thofe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greatcll 
diflance  from  the  villages  are  diligently  fought  lor, 
and  brought  to  this  great  rendezvous  ot  carcalls. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  genc- 
neral  dilinicrment  ;  but  it  cannot  bedcfcribed  in  a  more 
lively  mimner  than  it  is  done  by  Lafitau,  to  wliom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  moft  auiheniic  account  of  thole 
nations. 

"  Without  qnedion  (fays  he),  tlic  opening  of  thcfe 
tombs  difp  ays  one  of  the  nioft  Itriking  Irenes  that  can 
beconccued;  this  humbling  portrait  of  human  mi- 
fcry,  in  fo  many  images  of  death,  wherein  flte  fetms 
to  lake  a  plealure  to  piint  herfelf  in  a  thoufand  va- 
rious (liapts  ol  horror,  in  the  feveral  carcafes,  accord- 
ing lo  the  degree  in  W'hich  corruption  has  prevailed 
over  them,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  attacked 
them.  Some  appear  dry  and  withered  ;  others  have  a 
fort  of  parchment  upon  their  bones  ;  fume  look  as  if 
they  were  baked  and  fmoked,  wirhoutany  appearance 
of  rottennefs ;  lome  are  jull  turning  towards  the  point 
of  putrefaction;  whiUl  oihcrs  are  all  fwanning  with 
worms,  and  drowned  in  corruption.  I  know  not  which 
ought  to  llrike  us  mofi,  the  horror  of  fo  Ihocking  a 
fight,  or  the  lender  piety  and  aflcdlion  of  ihele  poor 
people  toward  their  departed  friends  ;  for  nothing  de- 
fcrvcs  our  admiraiiun  more  than  that  eager  dili.'cnce 
and  attention  with  which  they  dilcharge  this  melan- 
choly duty  of  their  tendcrncls  ;  gaihernig  up  careful- 
ly even  the  Imalkll;  bones,  handling  the  carcafe?,  dif- 
guflful  as  they  are,  with  every  thing  ioathfomc,  ck anf- 
ing  them  from  the  worms,  and  carrying  tliem  upon 
their  flioulJers  through  tircfome  journeys  of  fcveral 
days,  without  being  difcouraged  from  the  otienfivenefs 
of  the  fmell,  and  without  iuiferiug  any  other  emotions 
10  arife  than  thofc  of  regret,  for  having  loft  perlons 
who  were  fo  dear  to  thern  in  their  lives,  and  lo  la- 
mented in  their  death. 

"  They  bring  them  into  their  cottages,  where  they 

prepare  a  feafl  in  honour  of  the  dead;   during  which 

,  their  great  aftions  are  celebrated,  and  all  the  tender 


intercourfes  which  took  place  between  them  and  their 
friends  arc  piouOy  called  to  mind,  'ihe  ilrangcrs,  who  ^ 
have  come  lomeiimcs  many  hundred  miles  to  be  pre- 
fent on  the  occalion,  join  in  tiic  tcuiicr  condolence; 
and  the  women,  by  frightful  Ihrieks,  denionitrate  ihat 
they  are  pierced  with  the  Iharpcd  forrow.  Then  the 
dead  bodies  are  carried  from  the  cabins  tor  the  general 
reinterment.  A  great  pit  is  dug  in  the  ground,  and 
rhither,  at  a  certain  lime,  each  pcrfon,  attended  by 
his  family  and  friends,  marches  in  foleinn  filcnce, 
bearing  the  dead  body  of  a  (on,  a  father,  or  a  bi other. 
When  they  are  all  convened,  the  dead  bi'dics,  or  ihe 
dufl  of  ihofe  which  were  quite  corrupted,  are  depolitcd 
in  the  pit:  then  the  torrent  of  grief  breaks  out  anew. 
Whatever  they  poflefs  mofl  valuable  is  interred  with 
the  dead.  The  llrangers  are  not  wanting  in  their  gc- 
nerolity,  and  confer  thofe  prcfcnts  which  they  have 
brought  along  with  them  for  the  purpofc.  Then  all 
prefent  go  down  into  the  pit,  and  every  one  takes  a 
little  of  the  earth,  which  they  afterwards  pveferve 
with  the  nioft  religious  care.  The  bodies,  ranged  in 
order,  are  covered  with  entire  new  furs,  and  over 
ihcfe  with  bark,  on  which  they  throw  flones,  wood, 
and  earth,  then  taking  their  lall  farewel,  they  return 
each  to  his  own  cabin. 

"  We  have  mentioned,  that  in  this  ceremony  the 
favages  olFcr,  as  prcl'ents  to  the  dead,  whatever  they 
value  moll  highly.  This  ciiflom  which  is  univerfal  a- 
mong  them,  ariies  from  a  rude  notion  of  the  immorta- 
lity of  ihe  foul.  They  believe  this  dodrine  molt 
firmly,  and  it  is  the  principal  tenet  of  their  religion. 
When  the  ibul  is  Icparated  from  the  body  of  their 
friends,  they  conceive  that  it  ftil!  continues  to  hover  a- 
round  it,  and  to  require  and  t.ike  delight  in  the  fame 
things  with  which  it  formerly  was  pltafed.  After  a 
certain  time,  however,  it  forfakes  this  dreary  nianlion, 
and  departs  far  wcflward  into  the  land  of  fpiriis.  They 
have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  make  a  diftiiiftion  between 
the  inhabitants  of  ihe  other  world  ;  lome,  they  ima- 
gine, particularly  thole  who  in  their  lifetime  have  been 
fortunate  in  war,  pollefs  a  high  degree  of  hap])inefs, 
have  a  place  for  hunting  and  fifhing,  w  hich  never  fails, 
and  enjoy  all  fenfual  delights,  wilhcnit  labouring  hard 
in  order  to  procure  them.  The  fouls  of  ihole,  on  the 
contrary,  who  happen  to  be  conquered  or  ilaiii  in  war, 
are  extremely  miferable  .-ifter  death." 

Feast  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  banquet,  or  a  fumptuous 
meal,  without  any  immediate  view  to  religion. 

The  ufe  of  the  word,  in  this  fcnfc,  ariies  hence  ; 
that  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  many  of  the  ancient  fe- 
Itivals,  boih  thofe  of  the  healluns  and  agsf se  ot  ihc 
Chrillians,  was  good  eating  ;  though  Mr  Huet  cl.ooies 
to  derive  the  word  irom  fflh/an,  which  is  an  ancient 
Latin  verlion  of  Origcn's  tominent  on  Matthew,  ilg- 
nifies  "lofcail:"  Ut  vciuon  iiiuc  Jeftn  fejinitt  cum 
difc'ipulis  fail. 

Socijl  or  civil  feafls  were  alfj  exprefled  by  the 
words  coiiv'wiiim  and  compotaiio,  or  comanatto.  Ci- 
cero fays,  ihat  in  the  Romaii  tongue,  the  word  coijvi- 
v'nim,  which  means  people  afitmblcd  at  table,"  is  more 
ilgniticant  than  the  Greek  wcjrd  word  coinpolatio  or 
c'jiiccri:atio :  the  Roman,  fays  he,  exprell'ts  the  con- 
junftion  of  body  and  mind  which  ought  lo  take  place 
at  an  entertainment ;  the  Greek  denotes  what  relates 
to  the  body  alone. 

As 
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F«aft.  As  fooil  is  necelTary  to  our  exiftencf,  it  iiiakts  a 
— ^-— '  bniiJ  of  ailbciatiou  iiiioiig  minkiiul.  People  at  a  feall, 
fays  one  of  the  aacicuis,  feem  to  form  bat  one  body, 
one  fi)ul.  All  nations,  wiiether  favasje  or  civilizcj,  have 
re.'arded  the  plcafurcs  of  the  table  as  the  occafion  of 
the  molt  agreeable  fociety.  This  fpccics  of  eajoynieut 
(abllrictin^  from  its  fufceptibility  of  abafc)  makes 
but  one  family  of  all  thit  it  brings  together.  It  levels 
the  dillinctions  introduced  by  policy  or  prejudice,  and 
difp.ifes  men  to  regard  one  another  as  brethren.  It  is 
here  that  people  feci  the  equality  ell.iblilhtd  by  nature  ; 
here  they  forget  the  evils  or  life  ;  they  extiui^uilh  tiicir 
hat\-ed,  and  make  their  enmities  ceaie.  For  this  reafun 
Ariitotle  confiders  as  a  breach  of  the  focial  principle 
that  cUiloni  of  the  Egyptians  of  eating  apart,  and  prai- 
fcs  the  convivial  rcpails  eftablilhed  by  Minos  and  Ly- 
curgus. 

The  Perfians  generally  deliberated  on  bufinefs  at 
table,  but  never  deternmied  or  put  their  determina- 
tions in  execution  except  in  the  morning  before  hiv- 
ing eaten. 

When  the  Germa-.'S,  fays  Tacitus,  wanted  to  re- 
cuncile  enemies,  to  make  alliances,  to  name  chiefs,  or 
to  treat  of  war  art.l  peace  ;  it  was  during  the  repalT; 
that  they  took  counfel;  a  time  in  which  the  mind  is 
mod  open  to  the  imprciTuns  of  fimjile  traths,  or  moll 
calily  anira.ited  to  great  attempts.  Thefe  artlefs  people 
during  the  convivialiry  of  tiic  fcall  fpokc  without  dif- 
guife.  Next  day  they  weighed  the  counfcls  of  the  for- 
mer evening  :  they  deliberated  at  a  time  when  they 
were  not  difpofcd  to  feign,  and  took  their  refolution 
when  they  were  leaft  liable  to  be  deceived. 

People  of  rank  among  the  Rhodians,  by  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  ftate,  were  obliged  to  dine  daily  with 
thofe  who  had  the  management  of  affairs,  in  order  to 
deliberate  with  them  concerning  fuch  things  as  were 
neceffary  or  iileful  for  the  country  ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  principal  niiniftcrs  of  the  kingdom  v/ere  ob- 
liged to  keep  open  table  for  all  who  could  be  of  ufe  to 
the  llaie. 

Among  ihe  Romans,  the  place  where  they  fupped 
was  generally  the  vellibule,  that  a  more  retired  part 
of  the  houfe  might  not  encourage  licentionfnefs  and 
diforder.  Tlierc  were  feveral  laws  that  reflricted  their 
meals  to  thefr  vcftibules. 

When  luxury  reigned  in  Rome,  they  had  fuperb 
halls  for  thfir  entertainments.  Lnculhis  had  many, 
each  of  which  bore  the  name  of  lonie  deity  ;  and  this 
name  was  a  mark  which  indicated  to  the  fervants  the 
expence  of  the  entertainment.  The  expence  of  a  fup- 
per  in  LucuUus's  hall  of  Apollo  amounted  to  50,000 
drachmas. 

The  hall  in  which  Nero  feaded,  by  the  circular  mo- 
tion of  its  walls  and  ceili'ig,  imitated  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavens,  and  reprefcr.trd  the  different  feafons  of 
theyear.chanirinir  at  every  courfe,  and  fliowering  down 
flowers  and  perfumes  on  the  guefts. 

The  Romans  did  not,  as  we  do,  ufe  but  one  tabic 
at  their  tcsfts  ;  :hey  had  generally  two;  the  firfl:  was 
for  the  fervices  of  animal  food,  which  was  afitr-.vards 
removed,  and  anotncr  introduced  with  fruits  ;  at  this 
laft  they  fung  and  p.iured  out  their  libations.  The 
Greeks  and  eaftern  nations  had  the  fame  cuftom,  and 
even  the  Jews  in  their  folemn  feafts  and  at  facriflces. 

The  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  had  tables  iisaJe 
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of  citron  wood  brought  from  Mauritania,  they  were     Fcaft. 

varniihcd  with  purple  and   gold,  and  were  raifcd   on   »     ^ 

feet  of  carved  ivory.  It  is  faid  that  they  were  more  pre- 
cious than  gold.  Diun  Cailuis  affirms,  that  Seneca  had 
Joo  of  ihefe,  which  he  made  ufe  of  one  after  another  ; 
and  TertuUian  tells  us  that  Cicero  had  but  one.  The 
R.omans  chofe  the  king  of  the  fealt  by  a  throw  of  the 
dice. 

We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  the  ancients  had 
neither  cups  nor  bowls,  but  that  tiicy  drank  out  of 
little  horns  tipt  with  filver  or  gold. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  the  cu- 
ftom of  placing  the  lights  upon  the  table  was  not  yet 
introduced.  Anumberof  donieilics  held  the  candles 
in  their  hands  during  the  whole  time  of  the  rcpall. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  kept  a  domellic  for  the 
purpofe  of  reading  during  their  mesis  and  fcafts. 
Sometimes  the  chief  of  tiie  family  himfeif  perf  rmed 
the  olfce  of  reader  ;  and  hillory  informs  iis,  that  the 
Emperor  Severus  often  read  while  his  family  ate.  The 
time  of  reading  was  generally  at  fupper  ;  and  guefts 
were  invited  to  a  reading  as  they  arc  now  a-days  to 
play  cards. 

The  Greeks,  in  their  ilourifliing  times,  did  not 
profane,  according  to  their  own  expreffioa,  the  hoi'- 
iiefs  of  the  table;  but  rather  adorned  if  With  inge- 
nious and  elegant  couverfation  :  they  propofed  mo- 
ra! topics,  of  which  Plutarch  lias  prefcrvcd  a  collec- 
tion. 

Ancient  philofophers  remark,  that  heroes  rarely  af- 
fenibled  convivially  without  bringing  affairs  of  confe- 
quence  into  difcourfc,  or  deliberating  upon  thofe  that 
regarded  either  prefent  events  or  future  ciunngciicics. 

Tlie  Scythians,  while  at  meat,  ufed  to  make  the 
llrings  of  their  bows  relbund,  led  their  warlike  vir- 
tues might  be  enfeebled  or  loft  in  this  fcafon  of  plca- 
fure. 

When  Rome  was  corrupted  wiih  luxury, fingers,dan- 
cers,  muficians,  ftage-players,  and  people  that  told  plea- 
fan  t  talcs,  were  brought  into  the  hall  to  ainuf'.-  the  guefts. 

riutarch  informs  us,  that  Casfar,  after  his  triumphs, 
treated  the  Roman  people  at  22,000  rabies  ;  and  by  cal- 
culation it  would  Icem  that  there  were  at  thefe  tables 
upwards  of  200,000  perfons. 

At  the  end  of  the  feaft  the  Romans  drunk  out  of  a 
large  cup  as  often  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name  of 
their  miftrclTes. 

Feafting  feems  10  have  been  the  chief  delight  of  the 
Germans,  Gails,  Britons,  and  all  the  other  Celtic  na- 
tions ;    in  which  they  indulged  themfelves  to  the  ut- 
moft,  as  often  as  they  had  an  opportunity.     "  Among  PcJhuticr 
thefe  nations  (fays  an  author  who  had  carefully  iluilied  Hiji.  Celt. 
their   manners)    there  is  no   public  affembly,  cither  1.  2,  c.  1.2. 
for  civil  or  religious  purpofcs,  duly  held  ;   no  birth-  P-  463- 
day,  marriage,    or  funeral  properly    celebrated  ;    no 
treaty  of  peace  or  alliance  rightly  cemented,  without 
a  great  fc:;ft."     It  was  by  frequent  entertainments  of 
this  kind  that  the  great  men  or  chieftains  gained  the 
affedions  and  rewarded  the  fervices  of  their  followers  ; 
and  thofe  wlio  made  the  greateft  feafts  were  fure  to  be 
moft  popular,  and  to  have  the  greateft  retinue.     Thefe 
fcafts  (in  which   plenty  was  more  regarded  than  ele- 
gance)  Iill-ed  commonly  feveral  days,  and   the  guefts 
feldom  retired  until  they  had   confumed  all   the  provi- 
fions  and  exhaufted  all  the  liquors.     Atheiiceus  dc- 
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Feaft.  Tc  -ibcs  an  entertainment  that  was  given  by  Arcamnes, 
' — ^~~'  a  VC17  wealthy  prince  in  Gaul,  which  continued  a 
whole  year  without  interruption,  and  at  which  all  the 
peo]'!e  of  G.iiil,  and  even  all  Itrangcrs  who  jaffcd 
throiijjh  th.it  country,  were  made  welcome.  At 
ihefe  t'eafts  they  fometimes  coufulted  about  the  molt 
important  affairs  of  Hate,  and  formed  refoluiions  re- 
laring  to  peace  and  war  ;  imagining  that  men  fpoke 
their"  real  lentimcnts  with  the  greatell  freedom,  and 
were  apt  to  form  the  boldefl  dcfigns,  when  their  fpi- 
rits  were  exhilarated  with  the  plcafures  of  the  table. 
The  couverfaiion  at  thcfe  entertainments  very  fre- 
quently turned  on  the  great  exploits  which  the  guefls 
ihenifelves  or  their  anccftors  had  performed  in  war  ; 
which  fometimes  occafioued  quarrels  and  even  blood- 
flied.  It  was  at  a  feall  that  the  two  illuffrious  Britifli 
princes,  Carbar  and  Ofcar,  quarrelled  about  their  own 
bravery  and  that  of  their  anccllors,  and  fell  by  mutual 
wounds,   (pffuui,  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  &c.) 

As  to  the  drink  ufcd  at  ihofc  feails,  particularly  in 
Britain,  it  fecms  probable,  that  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  intolhe  idanJ.mcador  honey  diluted 
with  water  was  the  only  flrong  liquor  known  to  its  in- 
habitants, as  it  was  to  many  other  ancient  nations  in 
the  fauie  circumflances.  This  continued  to  be  a  fa- 
vouriie  beverage  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  their 
pofterity  long  after  they  had  become  acquainted  wiih 
other  liquors.  The  mead-maker  was  the  eleventh  per- 
fon  in  dignity  in  the  courts  of  the  ancient  princes  of 
Wales,  andtook  place  of  the  phyhcian.  Thefollow- 
ino- ancient  law  of  tiiat  principality  fhows  how  much 
ihts  liquor  was  efteemed  by  the  Britilh  princes. — 
"  There  are  three  things  in  the  court  which  nnill  be 
communicated  to  the  king  before  they  are  made  known 
to  any  other  perfon  :  i .  Every  fentence  of  the  judge  ; 
2.  Every  new  fong  ;  and,  3.  Every  calk  of  mead." 
This  was  perhaps  the  liquor  which  is  called  by  Offian 
the  joy  and  flrength  of  Ihells,  with  which  his  heroes 
were  fo  much  delighted. — After  the  iniroduftion  of 
agriculture,  ale  or  beer  became  the  moll  general  drink 
of  all  the  Britifli  nations  who  praftifed  that  art,  as  it 
liad  long  been  of  all  the  Celtic  people  on  the  conti- 
nent. (See  Ale.)  If  the  Phoenicians  or  Greeks  im- 
ported any  wine  into  Britain,  it  was  only  in  very  fmall 
quantities  ;  that  mod  generous  liquor  being  very  little 
known  in  that  illand  before  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  The  drinking  veflels  of  the  Gauls,  Britons, 
and  other  Celtic  nations  were,  for  the  moll  part,  made 
ef  the  horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals  ;  but  thofe  of 
the  Caledonians  confiflcd  of  large  Ihells,  which  are  flill 
iifid  by  fome  of  their  pofterity  in  the  Highlands  of 
Sco:land. 

The  diflics  in  which  the  meat  was  ferved  up  were 
either  of  wood  or  earthen-ware,  or  a  kind  of  baikets 
jnaJe  of  oliers.  Thefe  lad  were  mofl  ufcd  by  the 
Britons,  as  they  very  much  excelled  in  the  art  of  ma- 
king them  both  for  their  own  ufe  and  for  exporta- 
tion. The  guefls  fat  in  a  circle  upon  the  ground,  with  a 
little  hay,  grafs,  or  the  (kin  of  fome  animal  under 
ihcm.  A  low  table  or  ftool  was  fet  before  each  per- 
fon, with  the  portion  of  meat  allotted  to  him  upon  it. 
In  this  diflribution,  they  never  negleiled  to  fet  the 
largefl  and  bell  pieces  before  thofe  who  were  mofldif- 
tinguilhed  for  their  rank,  their  exploits,  or  their  riches. 
Every  giiell  took  the  meat  fet  before  him  in  his  hands. 


and  ie.iring  it  witli  his  teeth,  fed  upon  it  in  the  beft  peaft; 
manner  he  could.  If  any  one  found  difhculty  in  fepa-  "—^y-—^ 
rating  any  part  of  his  meat  with  his  hands  and  tccih, 
he  made  ulc  of  a  large  knife,  that  lay  in  a  particular 
place  fur  the  benclit  ot  the  whole  company,  ilcrvaius, 
or  young  boys  and  girls,  the  children  of  the  family, 
Hood  bcliiiui  the  guclls  ready  to  help  them  to  drink  or 
any  think  ilicy  wanted. 

As  the   ancient  Britons  greatly  excelled  and  very 
much  delighicd  in  mufic,  all  their  feafls  were  accom- 
panied with  the  joys  of  fong,  and  the  mufic  of  harps. 
In  the  words  of  Oliian  -I",  "  whenever  the  ftall  of  fliclls  |  Vol.  M. 
is  prepared,   the  longs  of  bards  arife.     The  voice  of  p,  9. 
fprightly  minh  is  heard.     The  trembling  harps  of  joy  Vol.  I. 
are  Itrung.     They  fnig  the  battles  of  heroes,  or  lheF'3?' 
heaving  breads  of  love."     Some  of  ihepoen-sof  that 
illuftrious  Britifli  bard  appear  to  have  been  compofcd 
in  order  to  be  fung  by  the  hundred   bards  of  Fingal  *  •  /i/^. 
at  the  feaft  of  Selma.     Many  of  the  longs  of  the  bards  Vol.  I. 
which  were  fung  and  played  at  the  fcalt  of  the  ancient  p-  87,  209. 
Britons,  were  of  a  grave  and  folcmn  drain,  celebrating 
the  brave  anions  of  the  gueds,   or  of  the  heioesof  o- 
iher  times;  but  thcfe  were  fometimes  intermixed  with 
more  Iprigluly  and  cheerful  airs,  to  which  the  youth 
of  both  fexes  danced,  for  the  cnteriainment  of  the  com- 
pany. 

It  Las  been  ofien  obferved  by  authors,  that  there  is 
no  naiion  in  liie  world  comes  near  the  Englilh  in  the 
magnificence  of  iheir  feads.  Thole  made  at  their  co- 
ronations, indalments,  confecraiions,  6;c.  traufcend  the 
belief  of  all  foreigners  ;  and  yet  it  i:)  doubted  whether 
thofe  now  in  ufe  arc  comparable  to  thofe  of  their  for** 
failiers. 

William  the  Conqueror,  after  he  was  peaceably 
fettled  on  the  throne  of  England,  fcnt  agents  into  dif- 
ferent countries,  to  collcil  the  mod  admired  and  rare 
dilhes  for  his  table  ;  by  which  means,  fays  John  of 
Salilbury,  that  illand,  which  is  naturally  productive  of 
plenty  and  variety  of  provilions,  was  overflowed  with 
every  thing  that  could  inflame  a  luxurious  appetite. 
The  fame  writer  tells  us,  that  he  was  prefent  at  an  en- 
tertainment which  hded  fioni  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon to  midnight  ;  at  which  delicacies  were  ferved 
up,  which  had  been  brougiit  from  Condantinople,  Ba- 
bylon, Alexandria,  Palcliinc,  Tripoli,  Syria,  and  Phc- 
nicia.  Thcfe  delicacies,  we  may  prefume,  were  very 
expcniive.  Thomas  Becket,  if  we  may  believe  hishif- 
torian  Fitz-Stcphen,  gave  L.  5,  equivalent  to  L.  75 
at  prefent,  for  one  difli  of  eels.  The  fumpinnus  enter- 
tainments which  tlie  kings  ef  England,  and  of  oilier 
countries,  gave  to  their  nobles  and  prelates,  at  the  fef- 
tivals  of  Chridmas,  Eader,  and  Whitdnuide,  in  which 
they  fpent  a  great  part  of  their  revenues,  contributed 
very  much  to  diffufe  a  tade  for  profule  aiif?  expcniive 
banqueting.  It  wa.s  natural  for  a  proud  and  wealthy 
baron  to  imitate  in  his  own  cadle  the  cntcriainments 
he  had  feen  in  the  palace  of  his  prince.  Many  of  the 
clergy  too,  both  feculars  and  regulars,  being  very  rich, 
kept  excfllent  tables.  The  monks  cf  St  Swithins,  at 
Wincheder,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  Henry  II. 
againd  their  abbot,  for  taking  away  three  of  the  13 
diflics  they  ufcd  to  have  e.\(:r\i  day  at  dinner.  The 
monks  of  Canterbury  were  dill  more  luxurious:  for 
they  had  at  lead  1 7  diflies  every  d.ay,  befidcs  a  defert ; 
and  ttefe  dilhes  were  drcfled  vaih  fpiccrics  and  fauceg, 
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Feaft.  which  excited  the  ajipethe  as  well  as  ploafed  the 
— v^— '  caitc. 

Great  men  had  fonie  kinds  of  provilions  at  their 
tables  th.1t  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  Britain.  When 
Henry  II.  entertained  his  own  court,  the  great  officers 
of  his  army,  with  all  the  kings  and  great  men  of  Ire- 
land, ill  Dublin,  at  the  feall  of  Chriftmas,  A.  D.  1 171, 
the  Irilh  princes  and  chieftains  were  quiie  altonilhcd 
at  tlie  profafion  and  variety  of  provifions  which  they 
beheld,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  by 
Henry  to  eat  the  fleffi  of  cranes,  a  kind  of  food  to 
which  they  had  not  been  accurtomed.  In  the  remain- 
ing monuments  of  this  period,  we  meet  with  the 
names  of  fcveral  diihes,  as  dellegrout,  niaupigyrnum, 
karumpic,  &c.  the  compofition  of  which  is  now  un- 
known. 

The  coronation-feafl.  of  Edward  III.  coft  L.2S5J, 
iSs.  2d.  equivalent  to  about  L.  40,000  (lerling.  At 
the  inftallation  of  Ralph,  abbot  of  St  Augufline,  Can- 
terbury, A.  D.  1509,  6000  gueds  were  entertained 
with  a  dinner,  conlilling  of  3000  diflics,  which  coll 
L.  287  :  J  :  o,  equal  in  efficacy  to  L.  4300  flerling. 
"  It  weuld  require  a  long  treatife  (lays  Matthew 
Paris)  to  defcribe  tlie  afloiiilhing  fplendour,  magniti- 
cence,  and  feflivity  with  which  the  nuptials  of  Rich- 
ard earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Cincia  daughter  of  Reimund 
carl  of  Provence,  were  celebrated  at  London,  A.  D. 
1243.  To  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  it,  in  a  few 
Words,  above  30,000  diihes  were  ferved  up  at  the  mar- 
riage dinner."  The  nuptials  of  Alexander  III.  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Princefs  Margaret  of  England,  were 
folcmnized  at  York,  A.  D.  1251,  with  lull  greater 
pomp  and  profulion.  "  If  I  attempted  (fays  the  lame 
hi(lorian)  to  difpljy  all  the  grandeur  of  this  folemni- 
ty, — the  numbers  of  the  noble  and  illullrious  gueils, — 
the  richnefs  and  variety  of  the  drcflcs, — the  fuinptu- 
oufnefs  of  the  fealls, — ihe  multitudes  of  the  minilrils, 
niimicks,  and  others  whole  buliuefs  it  was  to  amufe 
and  divert  the  company,  thofeof  my  readers  who  were 
not  prelcnt  fliould  imagine  that  I  was  impofing  upon 
their  credulity.  Tne  following  particular  will  enable 
them  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole.  The  arch- 
bifliop  of  York  made  the  king  of  England  a  prcfent  of 
60  fat  oxen,  which  ntade  only  one  article  of  provilioa 
for  the  marriagc-feaft,  and  were  all  confumed  at  that 
entertainment. 

The  marriage-feafl  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  queen 
Jane  of  Navarre,  confided  of  fix  courfes  ;  three  of 
iielh  and  fowl,  and  three  of  filh.  All  thefe  courfes 
were  accompanied  and  adorned  with  futtlcties,  as  they 
were  called.  Thefe  futtleti&s  were  figures  in  paftry, 
of  men,  women,  bealls,  birds,  &c.  placed  on  the  table, 
to  be  admired,  but  not  touched.  Each  figure  had  a 
label  affixed  to  it  ;  containing  fome  wife  or  witty  fay- 
ing, fuited  to  the  occafion  of  the  feafl,  which  was  the 
reafon  they  were  called  fnltleties.  The  inftallation  feall 
of  George  Neville,  archbilhop  of  York  and  chancel- 
lor of  England,  exceeded  all  others  in  fplendor  and 
cxpcnce,  and  in  the  number  and  quality  of  tiie  guclls. 
The  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  this  enormous  feall 
from  the  following  lift  of  provifions  prepLtred  for  it. 
In  wheat,  quarters,  ^oo  ;  in  ale,  tuns,  300  ;  in  v.ine, 
luns,  too;  in  ipocrall'e,  pipes,  i  ;  in  oxen  ;  104;  in 
wild  bulls,  6  ;  in  muttons,  looo  ;  in  veals,  304;  in 
yorkcs,   304  i  in  fwaiins,   400  ;    in  ^ecfe,  2000  ;  in 


cappons,  icoo  ;  in  pigs,  2000  ;  in  plovers,  400  ;  in     Tcaft. 
quailes,    i2co  ;   in  fowls  called  recs,  2400;   in  pea-    rcnilur. 

cocks,   104  ;   in   mallards  and  teals,  40C0  ;   in  cranes,  '       ' 

204  ;  in  kidds,  204  ;  in  chickens,  2coo  ;  in  pigcci:s, 
2000  ;  in  connies,  40C0  ,  in  bittors,  204 ;  iu  heron- 
Ihaws,  400;  in  pheafjncs,  200  ;  in  partridges,  jco ; 
in  woodcocks,  400  ;  in  ciirliews,  100  ;  in  cgrits,  1000  ; 
in  ftaggs,  bucks,  and  roes,  joo  and  more  ;  in  p.ifties 
of  venifon,  cold,  4000  ;  in  parted  diihes  of  jellies, 
1000  i  in  plain  diihes  of  jellies,  3000  ;  in  cold  tans, 
baked,  4000  ;  in  cold  cultards,  baked,  3000  ;  in  hot 
parties  of  venifon,  1500;  in  hot  cufturds,  20CO  ;  in 
pikes  and  breams,  301  ;  in  porpoifes  and  feals,  12  ; 
fpices,  fugared  delicates,  and  wafers,  plenty.  No  tiir- 
kics  are  mentioned  in  this  enormous  bill  of  fare, 
bccaufe  they  were  not  then  known  in  England.  Cranes, 
heronlhaws,  porpoifes,  and  feals,  are  fcldom  fcen  at 
modern  entcr(ainmcnts. 

One  of  the  moft  expenllve  fingularitits  attending 
the  royal  feafts  in  thole  days  confifted  iu  what  ihcy 
called  intcrmeats.  Thefe  Were  reprcftnt;itions  of  bat- 
tles, lieges,  &c.  introduced  between  the  courfes,  for 
iheamulement  of  the  guefts.  The  French  excelled  i:i 
exhibitions  of  this  kind.  At  a  dinner  given  by 
Charles  V.  of  France,  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
A.  D.  1378,  the  following  intermcat  was  exhibited  : 
A  lliip  with  mafts,  fails,  and  rigging,  v.as  fcen  lirft  : 
fhe  had  for  colours  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem  : 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  appeared  upon  deck,  accompa- 
nied by  feveral  knights  armed  cap-a-pee  :  the  fliip  ad- 
vanced into  the  middle  of  the  h.ill,  m  ithout  the  ma- 
chine which  moved  it  being  perceptil)lc.  Then  the 
city  of  Jerufalem  appeared,  with  all  its  towers  lined 
with  Saracens.  The  ffiip  approached  the  city  ;  the 
Chiiftians  landed,  and  began  the  alli'.ult  ;  the  btfieged 
made  a  good  defence  ;  feveral  fcaling-ladders  were 
thrown  down  ;  but  at  length  the  city  was  taken.  In- 
terineats  at  ordinary  banquets  conlided  of  certain  deli- 
cate diflies  introduced  between  the  courfes,  and  dclign- 
ed  rather  for  gratifying  the  tafte  than  for  fati.-fying 
hunger. 

At  thofe  feafts,  belides  the  onlinsry  drinks,  ale  and 
cyder,  there  were  great  quantiiies  of  wines  of  various 
kinds.  Of  thefe  laft,  the  following  lines  of  a  poet  w  lie 
wrote  in  the  fourth  century,  contain  an  ample  ciuw 
meration. 

Ye  Ihail  have  rumney  and  malefpine, 

Both  ypocralTe  and  vernage  wync  ; 

Moumrefe  and  wyiie  of  Grclce, 

Both  alviradeand  defpice  eUc, 

Antiochc  awd  baftsrde, 

Pyment  alfo,  and  garnarde, 

Wyne  of  Greke  and  Mnfcadcll, 

Both  clare,  pymcnt,  and  Rcchell. 
Some  of  thefe  liquors,  as  yjiocrafs,  pyment,  and  claret^, 
were  compounded  of  wine,  honey,  and  fpices  of  dilk- 
rent  kinds,  and  in  different  proportions. 

FEATHER,  in  phyfiology,  a  general  name  for  the 
covering  of  birds  :  it  being  common  to  all  the  aninnala 
of  this  clafs  to  have  their  whcle  body,  or  at  leall  the 
greateft  part  of  it,  covered  with  feather=  or  plumage.. 
See  Ornithology,  Se6t.  I.  art.  iv. 

Feaihcrs  make  a  confidcrable  anicle  in  commerce, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  oflrich,  heron,  fwan,  peacock, 
goole,  &c.  for  plumes,  ornaments  of  iht  head,  filling 
of  bcds^  writing  pens,  &c, 
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Gcels  arc  plucked  in  fomcparisofG'.-eit-Briiaiu  tivj 
times  iiillie  year  ;  and  in  coK)  feafoniinaiiy  of  thcrriLic 
by  this  barbarous  cullom,  (lee  Anas.) — Thole  feaihcrs 
that  are  broiis>1u  from  Sointrfelfllire  are  citeemed  the 
bcfr,  and  thofe  from  Ireland  the  worfl. 

Eider  Howir  *  is  imp  )rted  from  Denmark  ;  the  ducks 
that  fiipply  it  being  inhabitants  of  Hndfou's  Bay, 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway.  The  iilands 
wed  of  ScoiUind  breed  ninubcrs  of  ihefc  birds,  which 
mm  out  a  profitable  branch  of  ii-ade  to  the  poor  inha- 
bitants. IluJfoa's  Bay  alfo  farnifiKS  very  fine  feathers, 
fiippofcd  to  be  of  ilie  goofe  kind.  Tiic  dowii  of  the 
fwan  is  brought  from  Daatzic.  The  fame  place  alfo 
produces  great  quantities  of  the  fcaihers  of  the  cock 
and  hen.  The  London  poulterers  IcU  a  great  quantity 
of  the  feathers  of  thofe  birds,  and  of  ducks  and  tur- 
kiss :  thofe  of  ducks  being  a  weaker  feather,  are  inferi- 
or to  thofe  of  the  goofe  ;  an:;  turkies  feathers  are  the 
worft  of  any.  The  belt  mechoJ  of  curing  feathers  is  to 
lay  them  in  a  room,  in  an  expofurc  to  the  ian  ;  and 
when  dried,  to  put  them  in  bags,  and  beat  tlicm  well 
\vith  poles  to  get  the  dirt  o!f'. 

FEBRIFUGE,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  medi- 
cines as  mitigate  or  rem.ove  a  fever. 

FEBRUARY,  in  chronology,  the  fecond  month  of 
Numa's  year,  and  under  the  protei5biou  of  the  god 
Neptune.  This  month  is  irot  found  in  the  kalendar  of 
Romulus,  but  was  added  to  the  year  by  Niima.  It  had 
its  name  fro;n  F^pni^,  Feiruaci,  or  Fjhrntilh,  all  names 
of  Juna,  who  prclided  over  the  purifications  of  women  ; 
and  in  this  inonth  the  Lupercalia  were  held  in  honour 
of  Juno,  and  women  were  puriiied  by  theprielfsof 
Pan  Lyceus  at  tliat  feflival.    See  Lupercalia. 

February,  in  a  common  year,  confifts  only  of  28 
days  ;  but  in  the  biliextile  year  it  has  29,  on  account 
of  the  intercalary  day  added  tliat  year. 

FECIALES,  or  FoEciALES,  an  order  of  priefls  or 
oflicers,  confifting  of  20  perfons,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  appointed  to  proclaim  war,  uegociate  peace, 
&c. 

Fefirs  derives  tlie  words  from  ferio,  "  I  ftrike;"  as 
ferire  frdus  iignifies  "  to  conclude  a  treaty  :"  and  ac- 
cordingly, infiead  of  fcciaUs,  he  would  have  it  written 
j\'r}aUu  Others  derive  it  from  ffJus,  which  was  an- 
ciently written  fcdui ;  or  ivom  fiihs,  "faith."  Others 
ivcim  facto,  fi:ci,  "I  make,"  Sec.  becaufe  they  made 
war  and  peace.  Vodius  clioofes  to  derive  it  from  futti, 
of  the  verb  favi,  "  to  fpeak  ;"  in  wiiich  fenfe  the  fe- 
tw/wfliuuldbe  the  fame  with  oratores ;  wliich  fentiment 
is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Varro,  who  fays 
thev  were  cjlled  indifferently  fl'ciala  and  oratores. 

The  feciiiles  were  a  fort  of  heralds,  who,  when  tiie 
Romans  had  any  difputes  with  their  neighbours,  were 
fent  firft  to  demand  the  thine  pretended  to  be  uuirpcd, 
or  require  fatisfaiilion  for  the  injury  alledged  to  be  done. 
If  an  anfwer  was  not  returned  by  them  that  was  fatis- 
faftory  to  the  people  and  the  fenate,  they  were  dif- 
patched  again  to  declare  war,  and  the  like  in  treating 
of  peace  ;  the  feciales  beingthe  only  perfons  appointed 
to  negociite  between  the  fenate.  Sec.  and  tlie  enemy. 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Numa,  and  Haiicarnalfeus 
(I'ib.W.),  obferves,  that  ihey  were  fivfl  in  ft  itu  ted  by  ih.u 
prince.  Th- latter  adds,  that  they  were  chofen  out  of 
the  heft  f  imiliesin  Rome  ;  that  their  office,  which  was 
rcp.ued  afirt  of  facredoiiumjor  prieftbood,  only  ended 


with  their  life  ;  that  their  perfons  were  facrcd  and  in-  rccunditj-, 
violabie,  as  thofe  of  other  priefts  ;  that  they  were  even  Fee. 
charged  tofee  the  repulilicdidnot  declarewarnnjuftiy  ;  "  ^  ' 
that  tiiey  were  to  receive  the  complaints  and  remon- 
flraiiccs  of  natiop.j  who  pretended  to  have  bee;;  any  way 
injn;'ed  hj  the  Romans;  that  if  tliole  complaints  were 
found  jult,  they  were  to  feize  the  criminals,  and  deli- 
ver them  up  to  thofe  they  had  offended  ;  that  they 
were  in  veiled  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ambaf- 
fadors;  that  they  concluded  treaties  of  peace  and  alli- 
ance, and  took  care  they  were  executed  ;  and,  ladly, 
abulilhcd  the.m,  if  they  were  found  not  to  be  equitable. 
Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  24.  afcribes  their  inftitution  to  Ancus 
Martins,  in  the  year  of  Rome  114. — Varro  allures  us, 
that  in  his  time  moll  of  tliefe  funftions  of  the  fecialcs 
were  fet  alide  ;  though  Plutarch  obferves,  that  they 
had  flill  fome  authority  in  his  time. 

The  fecialcs  were  crowned  with  verbena,  ''vervain," 
when  they  went  to  declare  war.  Their  head  was  cover- 
ed with  a  veil,  over  which  the  crow)i  was  applied.  In 
this  equipage  they  proceeded  to  the  frontiers  of  the  new 
enemy's  country,  and  tlirew  a  bloody  dart  or  javelin 
into  the  ground  within  the  fame.  In  Livy  and  other 
ancient  authors  we  have  the  formula  ufcd  in  fuch  decla- 
ration... 

FECUNDITY,  the  fame  with  Fertility. 

FEE,  in  law,  fignifics  a  complete  feudal  property. 
Hence,  where  the  bare  liferent  of  any  feudal  fubjeiit 
is  meant  to  be  conveyed  to  A,  and  the  abfolute  p;-oper- 
ty  10  B,  that  meaning  is  exprcfl'ed  thus  :  "  to  A  in 
liferent,  and  to  B  in  fee."     See  Law,  N°  Ixix.  clxiv. 

Fees  are  commonly  divided  into  abfoluts,  oiherwife 
called  fees-fimple  ;  and  limited,  onef  pecics  of  which  is 
ufualiy  called  fee-lail. 

I.  Tenant  in  fec-fimple  (or,  as  he  is  frequently  fly  led,  BlaM, 
tenant  ill  fee),  is  he  that  hath  lands,  tenements,  or  be-  e.miaenti 
reditamcnts,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever  ;  ge- 
nerally, abfolutely,  and  fnnply  ;  without  mentioning 
what  heirs,  but  rcferiug  that  to  his  own  pleafure,  or  to 
the  difpolition  of  ihe  law.  The  true  meaning  of  ilie 
word  fee  (feodum)  is  lire  fame  with  that  of  feud  ox 
7?(-/-|-,  and  in  its  original  fenfe  it  is  taken  in  contradi- a.^ec/'ofi/a 
ftinclion  to  allodium  ;  which  latter  the  writers  on  this  Syftem. 
fubject  define  to  be  every  man's  own  land,  which  he 
polielfeth  merely  in  his  own  right,  without  owing  any 
rent  or  fervicc  to  any  fuperior.  This  is  property  in  its 
highell  degree  ;  and  the  owner  thereof  hath  alfolutifiii. 
et  dircCitivi  dom'uiiiaii,  and  therefore  is  ("aid  to  be  feifed 
thereof  abfolutely  in  dominico  fuo,  in  his  own  dcmefne. 
But  feodum,  or  fee,  is  thai  which  is  held  of  fome  fu- 
perior, on  condition  of  rendering  him  fervice  ;  in  whick 
fuperior  the  ultimate  property  of  the  land  rclidcs.  And 
therefore  Sir  Henry  Spelmau  defines  a  feud  or  fee  to 
be.  The  right  which  the  vaifal  or  tenant  hath  inlands 
to  ufe  the  fame,  and  take  the  profits  thereof  to  him,  and 
his  heirs,  rendering  to  the  lord  his  due  fcrvices  ;  the 
mere  allodial  property  of  the  foil  always  remaining  in 
the  lord.  Tliis  allodial  property  no  fubjedt  in  Bri- 
tain has  ;  it  being  a  received  and  now  undcnia'ole 
principle  in  the  law,  that  all  the  lands  are  holden  me- 
diately or  immediately  of  the  king.  The  king  there- 
fore only  hath  ahfolutinn  et  direClum  doniininvi  ;  but  all 
fulijefts  lands  are  in  the  nature  oi  feodutn  orjee,  whe- 
ther derived  to  them  by  defceni  from  their  anceltors,  or 
purchafed  for  a  valu.ibk  coufideration  :  for  they  can- 
not 
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Fj...       not  come  to  any  man   by  cither   of  thufe  ways,  unlci's 

— accompauicJ  with  thofc  Ccodal -clogs  which  were   laid 

upon  the  iirll  feiidotHry  wlien  it  was  originally  granted. 
A  fabjeft  therefore  haih  only  the  uCiifrticl:,  and  not  the 
abfolnte  propeny,  of  ihc  foil  ;  or,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
exprcin:s  il,  he  haih  dominium  utile,  hut  not  dat'tinium 
direBum.  And  hence  it  is,  that,  in  ilit  iroft  folcinn  afts 
of  law,  we  exprcfs  the  Itiongcitand  highert  ciiue  that 
any  fiibjecl  tan  have  by  thefc  words,  "  he  is  ftifed 
thereof /«  his  demefnc,  as  of  fee."  It  is  a  man's  de- 
iMcnfue,  dotninhcm,  or  property,  fincc  it  belongs  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  :  yet  this  dowhihnn,  property,  or 
demcnfe,  is  ftridlly  not  abfolnte  or  allodial,  but  quali- 
iied  or  fcodal ;  it  is  in  his  demefnc,  as  cj Jee  ;  that  is,  it 
is  not  purely  and  limply  liis  own,  fince  it  is  held  of  a 
luperior  lord,  in  whom  the  ultimate  property  refides. 

This  is  the  primary  fenfe  and  acceptation  of  the 
Viordfii.  But  (as  Sir  Martin  Wright  very  juftly  ob- 
lirves)  the  dofhrine,  "  that  all  lands  are  haidai"  ha- 
ving been  for  fo  many  ages  a  lixcd  and  undeniable  axi- 
om, theEngliQi  lawyers  do  very  rarely  (of  late  years 
cfpecially)  ufc  the  wioxAfeem  this  its  primary  original 
fenfe,  iu  contradiflinflion  to  (?//</,//•«;// or  abfolnte  pro- 
perty, with  which  they  have  no  concern;  but  gene- 
rally ufe  it  to  exprefs  the  continuance  or  qiianiity  of 
cftaie.  A  fa  therefore,  in  general,  lignities  an  eflate 
of  inheritance  ;  being  the  higheft  and  moil  cxienfivc 
intereft  that  a  man  can  have  in  a  feud  :  and  when  the 
term  is  ufcd  limply,  without  any  other  adjiinft,  or  has 
the  adjiinift  of  fitiipu  annexed  to  it  (as,  a  fee,  or  a  fce- 
finiple),  it  is  ufed  in  contradiftinftion  to  a  fee-condi- 
tional at  the  common  law,  or  a  fee-tail  by  the  flaiuic  ; 
importing  an  ablbkre  inheritance,  clear  of  any  condi- 
tion, limitation,  or  reilritlions  to  particular  heirs,  but 
defccndible  to  the  heirs-general,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, lineal  or  collateral.  And  in  no  other  fenfc  than 
this  is  the  kiiigfaid  to  be  fcifed  in  fee,  he  being  the 
feudatory  of  no  man. 

Taking  therefore  fie  in  this  its  fecondary  fenfe,  as  a 
ftatc  of  inheritance,  it  is  applicable  to,  and  may  be 
had  in,  any  kind  of  hereditaments  either  corporeal  or 
incorporeal.  But  there  is  this  diftinflion  between  the 
two  fpccics  of  hereditaments  ;  thatofa  corporeal  inlie- 
ritance  a  man  fti-ill  be  faid  to  be  feifed  in  his  demifne, 
^s  of  fie  ;  of  an  incorporeal  one  he  Ihall  only  be  faid  to 
be  fcifed  as  ffee,  and  not  ;;;  his  d;mifiu'.  For  as  in- 
corpoieal  hereditaments  are  in  their  nature  collateral 
in,  ai;d  illiie  OLit  of,  lands  and  hoi^fcs,  their  owner  haih 
no  property,  doininttnn,  or  demefne,  in  the  thing  iifcif, 
but  hath  only  fomcihing  derived  out  of  it;  refembling 
the przriiiJtes,  or  fcrviccs,  of  the  civil  law.  The  doaji- 
niiiw,  or  property,  is  frt quently  in  one  man,  while  the 
appendage  or  fervice  is  in  another.  This  Gaius  may 
be  frifcd  as  of  fee,  of  a  way  going  over  the  land,  of 
which  TiliiH  is  feifed  in  his  demefne  as  off-e. 

The  fee  fitnpleor  inheritance  of  lands  and  tenements 
is  generally  veiled  and  refides  in  fame  perfon  or  other  ; 
though  divers  inferior  eflaies  may  be  carved  out  of  it. 
As  it  one  grants  a  It-afe  for  21  years,  or  for  one  or  two 
lives,  the  fec-fimple  remains  veftcd  in  him  and  hisheiis; 
and  after  the  determination  of  thofe  years  or  live?,  the 
land  reverts  to  the  ^rraincr  or  \v.%  heirs,  who  !];all  \v.M 
;t  again  in  ftc-fin^ple.  Yet  fonietimes  the  fee  may  be 
in  abeyance,  t!i2t  is  (as  the  word  fiijnifies)  in  expecht- 
con,  remembrance,  and  conicmplaiion  in  U\y  ;  there 
Vol.  Vll. 


being  !io  pcifon  i/i  cjfc,  in  \(hom  it  can  vcft  a;id  ii.idt, 
though  the  law  coiuidcrsit  as  always  potcmi.iliy  cxill-  ■ 
iiig,  and  ready  to  veil  whenever  a  proper  oaner  appears. 
Thus,  in  a  grant  to  John  for  hie,  and  afterwards  to 
the  hfirs  of  Richard,  the  iiilieritance  is  ]>]aiuly  neither 
granted  to  John  nor  Richard,  nor  can  it  veil  in  the  heirs 
ol  Richaro  till  his  dtiith,  nam  i!e!i:o  ejt  haires  vivcntis: 
it  remains  therefore  in  waiting,  or  abeyance,  dining  the 
lite  of  Ricliard.  This  is  likcwile  always  the  cafe  of  a 
parfun  of  a  church,  who  hath  only  an  cflate  therein 
for  the  term  of  his  life  :  and  the  inhcritai.ee  ren^ainsiii 
abeyance.  And  not  only  the  fee,  but  the  freeliold 
alfo,  may  be  in  abeyance  ;  as,  when  a  parion  dies  the 
freehold  of  his  glebe  is  in  abeyance  until  a  fuccellor  be 
naiHcd,  and  then  it  veils  in  the  fiiccclfor. 

The  word  heirs  is  necellary  in  the  grant  or  donation 
in  order  to  make  a  fee  or  inheritance.  Kor  if  land  be 
given  to  a  man  for  ever,  or  to  him  and  his  alfigns  for 
ever,  this  veils  in  him  but  an  eftaie  for  life.  This  very 
great  nicety  about  the  infcrtion  of  the  word  heirs  in  ail 
feoffments  and  grants,  in  order  to  vefl  a  fee,  is  plainly 
a  relic  of  the  feodal  llrii5lncfs :  by  which  it  was  requi- 
red, that  the  form  of  the  donation  (hould  be  punftually 
purfued  ;  or  that,  as  Craig  exprelfcs  it  in  the  words 
of  Baldus,  donutiones  fnt  flriCli  juris,  nc  quis  plus  doita^i 
priefuviatur  quain  in  donatior.e  exprejfcrit.  And  there- 
fore as  the  perlonal  abiliiics  of  the  donee  were  origi- 
nally fuppofed  to  be  the  only  inducements  to  the  gii't, 
the  donee's  eflate  in  the  land  extended  only  to  his  own 
perfon,  and  fublifled  no  longer  than  his  life  ;  unlefs  the 
donor,  by  an  exprefs  proviiion  in  the  grant,  gave  it  a. 
longer  continuance,  and  extended  it  alfo  to  his  heirs. 
But  this  rule  is  now  foftened  by  many  exceptions. 

For,  r.  It  docs  not  tend  to  devifes  'oy  will  ;  in 
which,  as  they  were  introduced  at  the  time  when  the 
feodal  rigour  was  apace  wearing  out,  a  more  liberal 
toiiflruftion  is  allowed  :  and  therefore  by  a  devife  to  a 
man  for  ever,  or  to  one  and  his  afligns  for  ever,  or  to 
one  in  fec-fimple,  the  devifee  hatli  an  cftate  of  inheri- 
tance ,  for  the  intention  of  the  dcvifor  is  fufliciently 
plain  from  the  words  of  perpetuity  annexed,  though  he 
hath  omitted  the  legal  words  of  inheritance.  But  if 
the  devife  to  be  a  man  and  his  afTigus,  without  an- 
nexing words  of  perpetuity,  there  the  devifee  Hiall 
take  only  an  eftate  for  life  ;  for  it  does  i;oi  appear  that 
the  devifor  intended  anymore.  2.  Neither  does  this 
rule  extend  to  fines  or  recoveries,  coufi.'ered  as  a  fpe- 
cies  of  conveyance  ;  for  thereby  an  eflaic  in  fee  palfes 
by  aft  and  operation  of  law  vviiiiout  the  v.-ord  ,6t-;W  .• 
as  it  does  alfo,  for  particular  reafons,  by  certain  other 
nu  thods  of  conveyance,  wiiich  have  i  elation  to  a  for- 
mer grant  or  cllatc,  wherein  the  word  heirs  was  cx- 
prelled,  5.  In  creations  of  nob  lity  by  writ,  the  peer 
i'o  created  hath  an  inheritance  in  his  title,  without 
exprelfing  the  word /ft/fj  ;  for  tlieyare  implied  in  the 
creation,  unlefs  it  be  oiherwife  fpccially  provided  :  but 
in  creations  hy  patent,  vvhicharc_//?vfi/^>/n\(,  the  word 
heirs  mull  be  inferted,  oiherwife  there  is  no  inheri- 
tance. 4.  In  grants  of  lands  to  fule  corporations  and 
the-r  tuccellors,  the  word /f/ccf/r&rj  fupplies  the  place 
of  kc:rs  ;  for  as  heirs  iai<e  from  the  auctftor.  fo  doth 
the  fucceifor  from  ti;e  prcdcctllbr.  Nay,  iu  a  grant 
to  a  bidiop,  or  othf-r  folc  fniritual  corporation,  in 
frankaivtti-.gn,  the  Wi^rd  frankulihoign  fupplics  ihe  plaice 
oi  jiiccejfors  (as  the  wordy5<«r//l;jfiippliti  the  j'ljce  of 
A  a  hs'irs) 
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Fee.       heirs)  ex  vi  termini;  and  in  all  lliele  cafes  a  fee-limplc 

— ^^ '  vefts  in  i'lich    Cole   curpoiation.     Bui,    in   a   grant   of 

lanils  to  a  corporation  aggregate,  the  worA  fiiccejfors 
is  not  iiccclfary,  ihoiigl-i  ufually  infcrted:  for,  albeit 
Inch  liiiiple  grant  be  flriftly  only  an  cftatc  for  life,  yet 
as  that  corporation  never  dies,  fiich  eftate  tor  life  is 
pcrpctiial,  or  equivalent  to  a  fee-fimple,  and  tliercfure 
the  law  allows  it  to  be  one.  Laflly,  in  the  cafe  of 
[he  king,  a  fee-limple  will  vcfl  in  hiin,  withont  the 
Word  heirs  or fuccejfors  in  the  grant  ;  partly  from  pre- 
rogative royal,  and  partly  from  a  reafon  finiilar  to  the 
Jafl,  becanfc  the  king,  in  judgment  of  law,  never  dies. 
.  But  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  word  hfirs  JS  neceilary 
10  create  an  cflate  of  inheritance. 

II.  We  art  next  to  confidcr  limited  fees,  or  fiich 
eftates  of  inheritance  as  are  clogged  and  confined  with 
conditions  or  qualifications  of  any  fort.  And  thcfe  we 
may  divide  into  two  forts  :  i.  Qjialifiid,  or  bafi  fees  ; 
and,  2,  Fees  conditional,  fo  called  at  the  common  law 
and  afterwards  ita-tail,  in  conftqucnce  of  the  flaiute 
de  doms. 

I.  A  BASE  or  qualified  fee,  is  fuch  a  one  as  has  a 
qualification  fubjointd  thereto,  and  which  mufl  be  de- 
termined whenever  the  qualification  annexed  to  it  is  at 
an  end.  As,  in  the  cafe  of  a  grant  to  A  and  his  h<irs, 
■  tenants  in  the  manor  of  Dale  :  in  this  inflance,  when- 
ever the  heirs  nf  A  ceaft  lobe  tenants  of  that  manor, 
the  grant  is  entirely  defeated.  So,  when  Henry  VI. 
granted  to  John  Talbot,  lord  of  the  manor  of  King- 
flon-Li(le  in  Berks,  that  he  and  his  heirs,  lords  of  the 
faid  manor,  (hould  be  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  title 
of  barons  ofLifle  ;  liere  John  Talbot  had  a  bafe  or  qua- 
lified fee  in  that  dignity  ;  and  the  inflant  he  or  his 
heirs  quitted  the  fcigniory  of  this  manor,  the  dignity 
was  at  an  end.  This  eftate  is  a  fee,  becaufe  by  pofFi- 
bility  it  may  endure  for  ever  in  a  man  and  his  heirs  j 
yet  as  that  duration  depends  upon  the  concurrence  of 
collateral  circuniflanccs,  which  qualify  and  debafe  the 
purity  of  the  donation,  it  is  therefore  a  qualified  or 
bafe  fee. 

2.  A&io  fees-conditional, OX  ittstail,  fee  the  article 
Tail. 

Fee  alfo  fignifies  a  certain  allowance  to  phyficians, 
barrifters,  attornics,  and  other  ofScers,  as  a  reward  for 
their  pains  and  labour. 

If  aperfon  refufe  to  pay  an  officer  his  due  fees,  the 
court  will  grant  an  attachment  againfl  him,  to  be  com- 
mitted till  the  fees  are  paid  ;  and  an  attorney  may 
bring  an  aflion  of  tlic  cafe  for  his  fees  againfl  the 
client  that  retained  him  in  his  caufe. 

Fee  alfo  denotes  a  fettled  perquillte  of  public  officers, 
payable  by  thofe  vi'ho  employ  them. 

The  fees  due  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-lioufe,  are 
exprcfsly  mentioned  in  a  fchedule,  or  table,  which 
is  hung  up  in  public  view  in  the  faid  office,  and  in  all 
other  places  where  the  fsid  fees  are  to  be  paid  or  re- 
ceived. And  if  any  officer  fhall  offend,  by  a6ling 
contrary  to  the  regulations  therein  contained,  he  fliall 
forfeit  his  office  and  place,  and  be  for  ever  after  inca- 
pable of  any  office  in  the  cuflom-houfe. 

The  other  public  offices  have  likevvife  their  fettled 
fees,  for  the  feveral  branches  of  bufniefs  tranfadted  in 
them. 

VEE-Fann,  a  kind  of  tenure  without  homage,  feal- 
tjj  or  other  fcrvice,  except  ihat  mentioned  in  the  feoff- 


ment ;  which  is  ufually  the  full  rent,  or  at  lead  a  fouith 
part  of  it. 

The  nature  of  this  tenure  is,  that  if  the  rent  be  be- 
hind, and  unpaid  for  two  years,  then  the  feoffor  and 
his  heirs  may  have  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the 
lands. 

FEELERS,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  ufed  by 
fome  for  the  horns  of  insects. 

FEELING,  one  of  the  five  external  fenfes,  by 
which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of  (olid,  hard,  foft,  rough, 
hot,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  other  tangible  qualities.  See 
Anatomy,  n"  138. 

FEET.     Sec  Foot. 

Ft'.t.T-Bi'arer,  the  naine  of  an  officer  in  the  ■  courts 
of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  and  Welch  kin^s.  He 
was  a  young  gentleman  whofe  duty  it  was  to  lit  on  th-e 
floor,  with  his  back  towards  the  fire,  and  hold  the 
kings  feet  in  his  bofbm  all  the  lime  he  fat  at  table,  10 
keep  them  warm  and  comfortable  f  :  A  piece  of  flatc 
and  luxury  uuknown  in  modern  times. 

FEINT,  in  fencing,  a  fhow  of  making  a  thrufl  at 
one  part,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  that  you  may 
really  ftrike  him  in  another. 

A  fimple  feint  is  a  mere  motion  of  the  wrift,  with- 
out flirring  the  foot. 

FELAPTON,  in  logic,  one  of  the  fix  firft  ■  modes 
of  the  third  figure  of  fyllogifms  ;  whereof  the  firfl 
propofition  is  an  univerfal  negative,  the  fecoiid  an  u- 
niverfal  affiriDativc,  and  the  third  a  particular  nega- 
tive. 

FELIBIEN  (Andre),  was  born  at  Chartres  in 
1619,  and  went  fccrttary  under  the  maiquis  de  Fontc- 
nay  Marenil  ambalTador  to  the  court  of  Rome  in  1647. 
On  his  return,  M.  Colbert  procured  him  the  places  of 
liifloriographer  10  the  king,  fuperintcudant  of  his 
buildings,  and  of  arts  and  mannfaftures  in  France, 
He  became  afterwards  deputy  comptroller-general  of 
the  bridges  and  d)ke5  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  died  in 
1695.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  relating  to  the  fine  arts ; 
the  principal  of  which  is  his  "  Dialogues  on  the  lives 
and  works  of  the  mofl  eminent  painters." 

FELICITAS,  (Felicity,  or  Happinefs),  was  dei- 
fied by  the  Hucicnt  Pagans.  Luculhis  built  a  temple 
to  her.  She  had  another  erecffed  by  Lepidus.  The 
Greeks  paid  divine  worlhip  to  Maccaria,  daughter  of 
Hercules,  the  fime  with  felicitas.  This  deity  is  often 
pictured  npon  liiedals,  anil  generally  with  a  Cornuco- 
pia in  one  hand  and  a  Caduceus  in  the  other.  The  in- 
fcriptions  a:  c,  Felicitas  Tc-mporum,  Felicitas  Aiigujli, 
Felicitas  Pnblica, 

FELIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  firiE,  the  ciiaraSors  of  which  are 
thefe  :  The  fore  teeth  are  equal  ;  the  molares  or  grin- 
ders have  three  points  ;  the  tongue  is  furniflied  wijh 
rough  Iharp  prickles,  and  pointing  backwards  ;  and 
the  claws  are  fheaihed  and  retraftile.  This  genus  com- 
prehends twenty-one  fpecics,  v'fz. 

I.  The  Leo,  or  lion.  The  largeft  lions  are  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  fix  feet 
high  :  thofe  of  afinaller  lize  are  generally  about  jl  feet 
long,  and  about  31  high.  His  head  is  \try  thick,  and 
his  face  is  befet  on  all  fides  with  long  bufhy  yellowifii 
hair  ;  this  fiuggy  hair  extends  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  below  the  fhoulders,  and  hangs  down  to  his 
knees  :    the  belly  and  breafl  are  likewife  covered  with 
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long  hair.  The  reft  ot  the  boily  is  covered  wiih  very 
■^  fliort  hair,  cxcepiing  .1  biilh  at  the  point  of  the  tail. 
The  ears  arc  rouudilh,  Ihort,  and  aliiioll  entirely  con- 
cealed under  the  hair  of  his  front.  The  fliajrgincrs  of 
the  fore-part  of  hi^  body  makes  the  hinder  part  have  a 
naked  appearance.  The  lail  is  long  and  very  /Irong  ; 
the  legs  are  thick  and  flelhy  ;  and  the  feet  arc  Ihort  ; 
the  length  of  the  claws  is  abo.it  an  inch  a;id  a  quar- 
ter, areof  a  whiiiih  colour,  very  crooked,  and  can  be 
extended  or  retraced  into  the  membranous  Ihcaih  at 
pleafiire:  tlieir  points  are  fcldoni  blunted,  as  they  are 
never  extended  bat  when  he  feizes  his  prey. 

The  female,  or  lionefs,  has  no  mane,  or  long  hair 
about  her  head  or  ihoulders  ;  in  her  we  fee  diilnidly 
the  whole  face,  head,  ears,  neck,  flionlders,  brealt, 
&c.  allthefepjns  being  in  fome  meafure  concealed 
under  the  long  hair  of  the  male,  give  the  female 
a  very  diftereui appearance;  befiJes,  (he  is  confulerably 
lefs  than  the  male.  The  h»ir  ol  boih  male  and  female 
is  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  and  whitilhou  thelidesand 
belly. 

In  warm  countries,  quadrupeds  in  general  are  larger 
and  ilronger  than  in  the  cold  or  temperate  climates. 
They  are  likewifc  more  fierce  and  hardy  ;  all  their  na- 
tural qualities  feem  to  correfpond  with  the  ardour  of 
the  climate.  The  lions  nourilhed  under  the  fcorchiug 
fun  of  Africa  or  the  Indies,  are  the  moft  ibong,  fierce, 
and  terrible.  Thofe  of  mount  Alias,  whofe  top  is 
fomeiimes  covered  with  fnow,  are  neither  fo  llrong  nor 
fo  ferocious  as  thofe  of  Biledulgerid  or  Zaara,  whofe 
plains  arc  covered  with  burning  fand.  It  is  in  ihefe 
hot  and  barren  defarts,  that  the  lion  is  the  dread  of 
travellers,  and  the  fcourge  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. But  it  is  a  happy  circumltance  that  the  fpc- 
cics  is  not  very  numerous :  they  even  appear  to  di- 
minifh  daily.  The  Romans,  fays  Mr  Shaw,  brought 
many  more  lions  out  of  Libya  for  their  public  fliows, 
than  are  now  to  be  found  in  that  country.  It  is  likewifc 
remarked,  that  the  lions  in  Turkey,  Perlia,  and  the  In- 
dies, are  lefs  numerous  than  formerly.  As  this  formi- 
dable and  courageous  animal  makes  a  prey  of  mofl  o- 
ther  animals,  and  is  himfelf  a  prey  to  none,  this  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  the  fpecies  can  be  owing  to 
nothing  but  an  increafe  of  the  number  of  mankind  : 
for  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  the  flrength  of  this 
kind  of  animals  is  not  a  match  for  the  dexterity  and 
addrcfs  of  a  negro  or  Hottentot,  who  will  olten  dare 
to  attack  hira  face  to  face,  and  with  very  flight  wea- 
pons. 

Tiie  ingenuity  of  mankind  augments  with  their 
number;  that  of  other  animals  continues  always  the 
fame.  All  the  noxious  animals,  as  the  lion,  arc  redu- 
ced 10  a  fmall  number,  not  oidy  becaufe  mankind  are 
become  more  numerous,  but  likewifc  becaufe  they 
have  become  more  ingenious,  and  have  invented  wea- 
pons wh'ch  nothing  can  relill.  This  fupcriority  in  the 
numbers  and  induilry  of  mankind,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  has  broke  the  vigour  of  the  lion,  feems  likewife 
to  have  enervated  his  courage.  This  quality,  though 
na'ural,  is  exalted  or  louereJ  according  to  the  good 
or  bad  fuccefs  v.ith  which  any  animal  has  been  accuf- 
tomcd  to  employ  his  force.  In  the  valt  defarts  of  Za- 
ara ;  in  ihofe  which  fetm  to  fep irate  two  very  diffe- 
rent races  of  men.  the  Negroes  and  Moors,  between 
Senegal  and  the  boundaries  of  Mauritania  ;  in  ihofc 
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iniinhabited  regions  above  the  country  of  the  I!o;tcn. 
tots;  and  in  general,  all  the  mcriilional  parts  of  A- 
frica  and  Alia,  where  mankind  have  diidaiacd  to 
dwell,  lions  are  flill  as  numerous  and  as  ferocious  as 
ever.  Accudomed  to  meafure  their  (Ircngtii  by  that 
of  all  other  animals  whicli  they  encounter,  the  habit 
of  conquering  renders  them  haughty  and  intrepid.  Ha- 
ving never  experienced  the  llrengih  of  man,  or  the 
power  of  his  arms,  inllcad  of  difeovering  any  llgns  of 
fear,  (hey  difdain  and  fet  him  at  defiance.  Wounds 
irritate,  but  do  not  terrify  them:  they  are  not  even 
dilconccrted  at  the  fight  of  numbers.  A  lingle  lioti 
of  the  defart  has  been  known  to  attack  a  whole  cara- 
van;  and  if,  after  a  violent  and  obftinate  engagement;, 
he  found  himfelf  weakened,  he  retreats  lighting,  al- 
ways keeping  his  face  to  the  enemy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lions  which  live  near  the  villages  or  huts  of 
the  Indians  or  Africans,  being  acquainted  with  man 
and  the  force  of  his  arms,  are  fo  dallardly  as  to  ffy  and 
leave  their  prey  at  the  light  of  women  or  children. 

This  foftening  in  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the 
lion,  Ihows  that  he  is  capable  of  culture,  and   fufcep- 
tible,  at  lead  to  a  ccrtaii-i  degree,  of  the  impreffions 
th.it  he  receives:  accordingly,  hiftory  informs  us  of 
lions  yoked  in  triumphal  chariots,  trained  to  war,  or 
the  chacc;  and,  that  faithful  to  their  mailers,  thty  ne- 
ver employed  their  flrength   or  courage  but  againft 
their    enemies.        It  .is    certain,    that   a    lion  taken 
young,    and    brought    up    among    domeltic  animals, 
will  eafily  be  accullomed  to  live  and  fport  with  them  ; 
that  he  is  mild  and  careffing  to  his  mafler,  efpecially 
when   he  is  young;  and  that,  if  his  natural  ferocity 
fometimes  breaks  out,  it  is  rarely  turned  agaiufl  thofe 
who  have  been  kind  to  him.     But,  as  his  paffions  are 
impetuous  and  vehement,   it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that 
the  imprellions  of  education  will  at  all  times  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  balance  them  :  for  this  reafon  it  is  dangerous 
to  let  him  fuffer  hunger  long,  or  to  vex  him  by  ill- 
timed  teazings  :   bad  treatment  not  only  irritates  himj 
bu:  he  remembers  it  long,  and  meditates  revenge.   On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  exceedingly  grateful,  and  feldom 
forgets  benehts  received.    He  has  beeen  often  obfcrved 
to  difdain  weak  or  infignificant  enemies,    to  defpife 
their  infults,  and  to  pardon  their  oficnlivc  liberties. 
When  led  into  captivity,  he  will  difcover  fymptoms  of 
unealinefs,  without  anger  or  peevilhnefs :  on  the  con- 
trary his  natural  temper  foftens,  he  obeys  his  mailer, 
carelfes  the  hand  that  gives  him  food,  and  fometimes 
gives  life  to  fuch  animals  as  are  thrown  to  him   alive 
for  prey  :   by  this  att  of  generofny  he  feems  to  confider 
himfelf  as  (or  ever  buuiid    to  protect  them  ;   he  lives 
peaceably  with  ihem  ;   allows  them   a  part,  and  fome- 
times the  whole,  of  his  food;  and   will  rather  fubmit 
to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  than  fill  his  liomarh  with  the 
fruit  of  his  beneficence.     We  may  likewifc  obf<  rve, 
that  the   lion   is  not  a  cruel  ani'.ral  :  he  kills  rather 
from  necc)li;y  than  choice,  never  deflnying  more  than 
he  cats;   and  whenever  his  appetite  is  fatisfied,   he  is 
mild  and  peaceable.     For  his  ord  nary  fublillence,  he 
requires  .ibout  15  pounds  of  raw  flifli  each  day. 

The  afpecT:  of  the  lion  correfpon's  with  the  noble 
aiul  generous  qualities  of  his  mind.  His  figure  is  re- 
ipei^lah'c;  his  looks  are  determined  ;  his  ^ail  i,;  flaie- 
ly,  and  his  voice  tremendMis.  In  a  word,  the  body 
ot  the  lion  appear*  10  be  the  bcA  model  of  flrength 
A  a  2  joined 
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FclU.      joined  to  ai;il;ty.  'I'lie  force  of  liij  mufLles  is  exprcflsd 

•^ '  by  liis  prodiij^ious  leaps  and  bounds,    otteu  20  feet  at 

once;  by  th--.  brilk  moiioii  of  liis  t,iil,  a  angle  fvveep 
of  which  is  fiiilkicnt  to  throw  a  man  to  the  ground  ; 
by  the  cafe  with  which  he  moves  the  Ikin  of  his  face, 
and  particularly  of  his  forehead  ;  and,  lailiy,  by  the 
faculty  of  erecting  and  a;^ita;iiig  ihciiairof  his  mane 
when  irniaieJ. 

Lions  arc  very  ardent  in  their  amours :  w;;en  rhe 
female  is  in  feafon,  flic  is  ottcn  followed  by  eigiu  or 
ten  males,  who  roar  incelfanily,  and  enter  into  furious 
cn^agemenis,  till  one  of  iher.i  completely  overcomes 
ihc  rcfl,  cakes  peaceable  polfeffion  of  the  female,  and 
carries  her  olf  to  fonie  fecrct  reccfs.  The  lionefs 
brinos  forth  her  young  in  the  fpring,  and  produces  but 
once  every  year. 

All  the  pallions  of  the  lion,  the  foft  paffion  of  love 
not  fxceprcd,  arc  exceilivc  ;  the  love  of  offspring  is 
extreme:  the  lionefs  is  narurally  weaker,  lefs  bold, 
and  nioic  gentle  than  the  lion  ;  but  llie  becomes  per- 
fcilly  rapacious  and  terrible  when  Ihe  has  young.  Tiica 
Ihe  exhibits  more  courage  than  the  male  ;  flie  regards 
no  danger  ;  llie  attacks  indiffi:rcnily  men  and  all  other 
animals,  kills  them,  and  carries  them  to  her  young 
nes,  whom  ihe  thus  early  inllrufts  to  fuck  their  blood 
and  tear  their  tlelli.  She  generally  brings  forth  in  the 
moll  fecrct  and  iuacceffiblc  places  ;  and,  when  afraid 
of  a  difcovery,  Ihe  endeavours  to  conceal  the  traces  of 
her  feet,  t)y  returning  tretjuently  on  her  iteps,  or  ra- 
ther by  effacing  them  wit!)  her  tail;  and,  when  the 
danger  is  great,  (lie  carries  ofFher  young,  and  con- 
ceals them  fomewhere  elfe.  Bin,  when  an  aflual  at- 
tempt is  made  to  deprive  her  of  her  young,  Ihe  becomes 
perfccfly  furious,  and  defends  them  till  Ih.e  be  torn  10 
pieces. 

Tile  lion  feldom  goes  abroad  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  but  fallies  forth  in  the  evening  and  night  in  queft 
of  prey.  He  is  afraid  of  fire,  and  feldom  or  never  ap- 
proaches the  artificial  fires  niade  by  the  (hepherds  (or 
the  proteffion  of  their  flocks;  he  dots  not  ti ace  other 
animals  by  the  fcent,  but  is  obliged  to  irull  to  his  eyes. 
Many  hiflorians  have  even  mifreprcfented  him  as  inca- 
pable of  finding  out  his  prev  ;  but  that  he  is  obliged 
to  the  jickal,  an  animal  of  exquifite  fcent,  in  order  to 
provide  tor  him,  and  that  this  aiiimal  cither  .iccom- 
panies  or  goes  before  him  for  tliispurpofe.  The  jac- 
kal is  a  native  of  Arabia,  Libya,  &c.  and,  like  the 
lion,  lives  upon  prey  :  perhaps  fometimes  he  follows 
the  lion,  but  it  is  with  a  view  to  pick  up  what  he 
leaves  behind,  not  to  provide  for  him  ;  for,  being  a 
fmall  and  feeble  animal,  he  ought  ra:her  to  fly  from 
than  to  fcrve  the  lion. 

The  lion,  when  hungry,  will  attack  any  animal  that 
prefen'.s  itfelf;  but  he  is  fb  very  formidable  that  all 
endeavour  to  avoid  his  rencounter:  this  circumllance 
often  obliges  him  to  conceal  himfelf,  and  lie  in  wait 
till  fome  animal  chances  10  pafs.  He  lies  fquat  on  his 
belly  in  a  ticket  ;  from  which  he  fprings  with  fuch 
force  and  velocity,  that  he  often  fcizes  them  at  the 
firll  bound.  He  endures  hunger  longer  than  ihirll; 
he  feldom  palTes  water  without  drinking,  which  he  dors 
.by  lapping  like  a  dog.  In  burning  dcfirts,  where  ri- 
vers and  fountains  are  denied,  they  live  in  a  perpetual 
fever,  a  fort  of  madnefs  fatal  to  every  animal  they 


meet  with.  The  author  of  the  OccOKOniy  cj  Nature 
gives  a  wonderful  pi  oof  of  the  inltimit  of  thelc  aiiimals  ' 
in  thofe  unwatereil  trads.  Tticve  the  pelican  makes 
her  nell  ;  and  in  order  to  cool  her  young  ones,  and  ac- 
cuflom  tltem  to  an  element  they  niuft  afterwards  be 
convcrfaui  in,  brir.gs  from  afar,  in  their  great  gular 
pouch,  fiifficient  water  to  fill  the  Keft :  the  lion,  and 
oiher  wild  bcafls,  approach  and  quench  their  ihirlt;  yet 
never  iiijure  the  unticdged  birds,  as  if  conicious  that 
their  deitrudion  would  immediately  put  a  Hop  to  ihofc 
grateful  fupplies. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion,  which  is  ftrong  and  loud, 
is  his  ordinary  voice.  ;  but  when  he  is  irritated,  his  cry 
is  iliorter,  repeated  more  fuddenly,  and  is  ihll  more 
terrible  than  the  roaring  :  befides,  he  beats  his  iides 
with  his  tail,  llan)ps  with  his  feet,  creds  and  agi- 
tates the  hair  of  liis  head  and  man:-,  moves  the  fkin 
of  his  f.'icc,  Ihows  his  angry  teeth,  and  lolls  out  his 
ton  cue. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion,  according  to  ?.Ir  Spar- 
man,  "  conlifts  in  a  lioarfc  inaiticulate  found,  which 
at  the  fame  time  fccnis  to  have  a  hollow rcfs  in  it 
fomeihing  like  that  proceeding  from  a  fpiaking  triini- 
pe-t.  The  found  is  between  that  of  a  German  u  and 
an  ';,  being  drawn  to  a  great  length,  and  appearing  as 
if  it  came  from  out  of  the  earih  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that,  after  lillcningwith  the  greatcil  attention,  I  rould 
not  exadly  hear  from  what  quarter  it  came.  The 
found  of  the  lion's  voice  docs  not  bear  the  leafl  refeni- 
blancc  to  thunder,  as  M.  de  BufTon,  torn.  ix.  p.  22. 
from  the  Voyage  of  BouUuye  le  Gouz,  affirms  it  docs. 
In  facT:,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  neither  peculiarly 
piercing  nor  tremendous  ;  yet,  from  its  flow  prolong- 
ed note,  joined  with  nodurnal  darknefs,  and  the  ter- 
rible idea  one  is  apt  to  form  to  one's  felt  of  this  ani- 
mal, it  made  one  fhudder,  even  in  fuch  places  as  I  had 
an  opponunity  of  hearing  it  with. more  fatisfaftion, 
and  without  having  the  leafl  occafion  for  (ear.  Wc 
could  plainly  perceive  by  our  cattle  when  the  lions, 
whether  they  roared  or  not,  were  reconnoitcritig  us  at 
a  (mall  diflance.  Kor  in  that  cafe  the  hounds  did  not 
dare  to  bark  in  the  lead,  but  crept  quite  dole  to  the 
Hottentots;  and  our  oxen  and  horfes  lighed  deeply, 
frequently  hanging  back,  and  pulling  (lowly  with  all 
their  might  at  the  flroug  llraps  with  which  they  were 
lied  up  to  ihe  waggon.  They  likcwife  laid  thenifclvcs 
down  upon  the  ground  and  Hood  up  alternately,  ap- 
pearing as  if  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them, 
ielves:  or  rather  jult  .is  if  they  were  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  circumllance  (con- 
tinues our  author),  that  the  brute  creation  fliould  have 
been  taught  merely  by  nature  to  be  in  dread  of  the 
lion;  for  our  horl'es  and  o.xeii  were  all  from  places 
where  I  am  certain  they  could  have  no  knowledge  of 
this  dreadful  adverfary  of  theirs:  fo  that  in  this  we 
mull  adoiire  the  bounty  of  Providence,  which,  while 
it  has  fciu  fuch  a  lyranr  as  ilic  lion  amongfl  the  animal 
creation,  lias  likewife  taught  them  10  difcern  and  dif- 
lingniflr  it  with  trembling  and  horror." 

The  gait  of  the  lion  is  flatcly,  grave,  and  flow,  tho' 
always  in  an  cbliqut  diredion.  His  movements  are 
not  equator  meafured,  but  confifts  of  leaps  and  bounds ; 
vvliich  prevent  him  trom  flopping  fuddenly,  and  makes 
him  often  overleap  his  .mark      When  he  leaps  upon 
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VtVis.      his  pi'fy,  lie  makes  a  bound  of  12  or  ij  feet,  fills  a-. 

"-^ bove  it,  feizes  ii  with  liis  foi-e-fett,  tears  the  tieCi  with 

his  claws,  and  then  devours  it  with  his  teeth.  If  he 
ciiancts  tomifs  his  leap,  he  will  not,  as  the  Hotten- 
tots iinaniniouily  alfiii-cd  Mr  Spariiian,  (ollow  his  prey 
any  farther  .  but  as  thoi;gh  he  were  alhaincd,  tiiniiiig 
routid  louards  ilie  place  were  he  lay  in  aiiibuni,  llowly, 
and  itep  by  flep,  as  it  were,  meafures  the  exact  letigth 
between  the  two  points,  in  order  10  find  how  ninch  too 
lliort  of,  or  bcj'onJ,  the  rr.ark  he  had  taken  his  It.ip. 

One  would  tuppofe  tl;at  the  roaring  of  ilie  lion 
would  prove  fervjceahle  to  the  other  animals  as  being 
a  warning  for  them  tobeiai,e  thenifelves  to  flight  ;  but 
as  when  he  ro-^rs,  according  10  all  report,  he  puts  his 
mouth  to  the  ground,  fo  that  tlic  found  is  diHulcd  t- 
qually  all  over  the  place,  without,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  its  being  poCible  to  hear  from  what  quarter 
it  comes,  the  aninuls  arc  iminiidated  and  feared  to  fuch 
a  degree,  as  to  ily  about  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
dark  to  every  tide;  in  confeqiience  of  which,  they 
often  chance  to  run  on  to  the  very  fpot  from  whence 
the  found  aftuilly  proceeds,  and  which  they  meant 
nicfl  to  avoid. 

Dr  Spanvian,  in  Iiis  account  of  the  lion,  detracts 
confidersbly  from  the  charaftcr  ot  courage  and  gene- 
rolity  generally  afcribcd  to  that  aniinal.  "  It  is  not 
in  magnanimity  (fays  he),  as  many  will  have  it  to  be, 
but  in  ail  iiilidious  and  cowardly  difpoiliion,  bknded 
with  a  certain  degree  of  pride,  that  ilie  general  cha- 
rafter  of  the  lion  conflfts  ;  though  hunger  mult  natu- 
rally have  the  efFcft  of  now  and  then  infpiring  (o  llrong 
and  nimble  an  animal  with  uncommon  intrepidity  and 
courage.  Moreover,  being  accuftomcd  always  itfelf  to 
kill  its  own  food,  and  that  with  the  grcatcll  eafe,  as 
meeting  with  no  rcfiflancc,  and  even  frequently  to 
devour  it  reeking  and  weltering  in  in  blood,  it  can- 
not but  be  eslily  provoked,  and  acquire  a  greater  turn 
for  cruelly  than  forgenerofity  :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
no:  being  accuflomed  to  meet  with  any  reliftance,  it  is 
no  wonder  that,  when  it  does,  it  ihonld  fometimes 
be  faint-hearted  and  crcft  fallen.  A  yeoman,  a  man 
of  veracity  (Jacob  Kok,  of  Zeekoe-river),  related  to 
me  an  adventure  he  had  in  thefe  words: — One  ca/ 
■walkng  over  his  lands  with  his  loaded  gun,  he  unex- 
peftcdly  met  with  a  lion.  Being  an  excellent  fcot, 
he  tiiougnt  himfclf  pretty  certain,  in  the  pofition  he 
was  in,  of  killing  i;,  and  therefore  fired  his  piece. 
Unfortunately  he  did  not  recolleft,  that  the  charge 
had  been  in  it  for  fome  time,  and  confcquently  was 
damp  ;  fo  that  his  piece  hung  fire,  and  the  ball  falling 
fliort,  entered  the  ground  dole  to  the  lion.  In  confe- 
q  -ence  of  this  he  was  feized  with  a  panic,  and  took 
dirccily  to  his  feet  ;  but  being  foon  out  of  breath,  and 
clofcly  purfued  by  the  lion,  he  jumped  up  on  a  little 
heapof  Aones,  and  there  made  a  flaiid,  prcfenting  the 
butt  end  of  his  gun  to  his  advcrfary,  fully  refolved  to 
defend  his  life  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  utm.ofl.  My 
friend  did  not  take  upon  him  to  determine,  whether 
this  pofition  and  manner  of  his  intimidated  the  lion  or 
not:  it  had,  however,  fuch  an  efTeft  upon  the  crea- 
ture that  it  lik  wife  made  a  Hand  ;  and  what  was  /till 
more  fini^uhr,  laid  itfelf  down  at  tlie  diltance  of  a  few 
pacfs  fro  '1  the  heap  of  flones  fcemingly  quite  uncon- 
cerned. The  fponfman,  in  the  mean  while,  did  not 
dare  to  flir   a  ftep  from  the  fpot :    belides,    in  his 


jlight,  he  had  the  Hiisfonuc  to  iofc  his  powder  horn. 
At  length,  afLcr  waiting  a  good  half  hour,  the  ;itn 
rofc  up,  and  at  lirft  went  very  flowly,  and  ftep  Ly 
ihp,  a:>  if  it  had  a  mind  to  ileal  oti';  but  as  foon  as  it 
got  to  a  greater  ujitance,  it  began  to  bound  away  at  a 
great  rate." 

Our  auth.or  alfo  relates  the  following  occurrence,  as 
ferv:iig  to  Ihow  the  cowardice  and  iiifidious  dilpe>iitioa 
of  the  lion.  "  An  elderly  Hottrn;ot  in  the  lervice  of 
a  Chriltian,  near  the  upper  part  of  Sund.iy  river  on  the 
Cair.bdcbo  tide,  perceived  a  lion  following  hun  at  a 
great  diilancc  for  two  hours  togctlier.  Thence  he 
naiurally  concluded,  thai  the  lion  only  w.iited  for  the 
approach  of  darknefs,  in  order  10  make  him  his  prey  : 
and  in  the  mean  time,  could  not  cxptcTc  any  other  than 
to  Icrve  for  this  tierce  animal's  fi.pptr,  inafmuch  as  he 
had  no  other  weapon  ot  defence  than  a  ftick,  and  knew 
that  he  could  not  get  home  before  it  was  dark.  But  as 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  lion, 
and  tlie  manner  of  its  ieizing  upon  its  prey,  and  at  the 
fame  time  had  leilure  between  whiles  to  ruminate  on 
the  ways  and  means  in  which  it  was  niofl  likely  that 
his  exultnce  would  be  pu:  an  end  to,  he  at  length  hit 
on  a  method  of  faviiig  bis  life.  For  this  purpofe,  in- 
ilead  of  n'akirg  the  belb  of  his  way  home,  he  looked 
out  for  a  kiii-knuis  (10  they  generally  call  a  rocky  place 
level  and  plain  at  top,  and  hs^vinga  perpendicuLir  pre- 
cipice on  one  fide  of  ii),  and  fitting  hirafelf  rio\vn  on 
the  edge  of  one  of  thefe  precipices,  he  found  to  liis 
great  joy,  that  the  lion  likewile  made  a  halt,  and  kept 
the  f^ine  diltance  as  before.  As  foon  as  it  grew  eiarx, 
the  HoticiHot  fliding  a  little  forwards,  let  Liiijlclf 
down  below  the  upper  edge  ot  the  precipice  upon  fome 
projecting  part  or  cleft  of  the  rock,  i^hfrc  he  could 
juft  keep  himiclf  from  falling.  But  in  order  to  cheat 
the  lion  ftill  more,  he  fet  his  liat  and  cloak  on  the 
flick,  making  with  it  at  the  fame  time  a  gentle  motica 
juft  over  his  head,  and  a  little  way  from  the  edge  cf 
the  mountain.  This  crafty  expedient  had  the  delired 
fucccfs.  He  did  not  flay  long  in  that  iiiuation,  before 
the  lion  came  creeping  foftly  towards  him  l-ke  a  cat, 
and  miftaking  the  fkin-cloak  for  the  Hettcntot  him- 
felf,  took  his  leap  with  fuch  exadlnefs  and  precifion,  as 
to  fall  headlong  down  the  prccipi'.e,  diredlly  ch'le  to 
the  fnare  which  had  been  fet  up  for  him;  when  ihe 
Hottentot  is  faid,  in  his  great  joy,  cxuhingly  to  have 
called  out  t'katji !  an  interjedion  of  very  cxltnf'ivciir.- 
port  and  fignitication." 

This  is  not  the  only  in.flance  of  lions  in  Africa  be- 
ing enfnared  in  the  midil  of  ihcir  leap.  In  the  out- 
houfes  and  waife  grounds  about  farms,  where  a  lion 
has  been  upon  the  watch  for  fome  animal  and  milled 
it,  or  where  they  have  other  rcafnns  10  expefl  him, 
they  fet  up  the  figure  of  a  man  dofe  up  by  the  ilde  of 
feveral  loaded  guns  ;  fo  that  thefe  difchargc  them- 
fclves  into  the  body  of  tlie  bcalt  at  the  very  inflant 
that  he  fprings  or  throws  himfclf  upon  the  drelTcd 
figure.  As  this  is  done  with  fo  mucli  eafe  and  fuc- 
cefs,  and  as  they  hardly  ever  think  it  worth  while  in 
Africa  to  take  lions  alive,  they  fcldoni  give  therofclvcs 
the  trouble  ot  catching  them  by  means  of  pit-fails. 

"It  is  lingular   (Dr  Sparman  remarks),  that  the 
lion,  which,  according  to  many,  always  kills  his  prey 
immediately  if  it  belongs  to  the  brute  creation,  is  re- 
ported frei-jnently,  alihoogh  proNoked,  to  content  him- 
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rdM.      felf  with  merely  woiimling  the  hiiiiian  fpecles  ;  or  at 

— ^ '  lead  10  wait  Ibmc  time  lieforc  he  gives  the  fatal  blow 

to  the  iuih;ippy  viclim  he  has  got  under  him.     In  i'e- 
vcral  places  through  which  I  palled,  they  mentioned 
to  me  by  name  a  father  and  Ills  two  fons,  who  were 
faid  to  be  ftill  living,  and   who  being  on  foot  near  a 
river  on  their  eftate  in  fearcli  of  a  lion,   this  latter  had 
rallied  ont  upon  them,   and  tiirown  one  of  them  under 
feet :  the  tvio  others,  however,  had    time  enough  to 
fnoot   the  lion  dead   npon  the  fpot,  wltich  had  lain  al- 
inoll  acrofs  the  youth  fo   nearly  and  dearly  related   to 
them,  without  having  done   him   any  particnlar  hurt. 
I  myl'elf  faw,  near    the  upper  part  of  Duyven-lioek- 
rivcr,  an  eKlerly   Hottentot,   who    at  that  time   (his 
wounds  being  dill  open)   bore  under  one  eye  ar.d  un- 
derneath his  clieck-bonc  the  ghaftly  marks  of  the  Lite 
of  a  lion,  which  did  rot  think  it  worth  his  while  to  give 
him  any  other  chaftiienient  for  having,  together  with 
his  mailer  whom  I  alfo  knew)  and  leveral  other  Ciirif- 
lians,  hunted  him  with  great  intrepidity,  though  with- 
out fucccfs.   The  convcrlitioii  ran  every  where  in  this 
part,  of  the  country  upon  one  Bota,  a  farmer  and  captain 
in  the  militi.i,  who  had  lain  for  fome  time  under  a  lion, 
•md  had  received  fevcrjl  bruifes  from  the  be.ilt,  having 
been  at  the  fame  time  a  good  deal  bitten  by  him  in  one 
ann,  as  a  token  to  remember  him  by;   but,  upon  the 
whole,  had  in  a  manner  had  his  life  t^iven  him  by  this 
noble  animal.     The  man  was  faid  then  to  be  living  in 
the  diftrifl  of  Artaquas- kloof.     I  do  not  rightly  know 
how  to  account  for  this   merciful   difpoliiion   towards 
mankind.     Does  it  proceeed  from  the  lion's  greater 
rcfpeft  and  veneration  for  man,  as  being  equal  to,  or 
even  a  mightier  tyrant  than,  himlelf  among  the  a- 
nimal  creation  ?   or  is  it  merely  from  the  fame  caprice 
which  has  fomctimes  induced  him  not  only  to  fpare  the 
lives  of  men  or  brute  creatures  who  have  been  given 
lip  to  him  for  prey,  but  even  to  carefs  them,  and  treat 
them  with  the  greatefl  kindnefs  ?   Whims  and  freaks 
of  this  kind  have  perhaps  in  a  great  meafurc  acquired 
the   lion   the   reputation  it   has  for  generofny  ;   but   I 
cannot  allow  this  fpecions  name,  facrcd  only  to  virtue, 
to  be  lavilhed  upon  a  wild  bcaft.     Slaves,  indeed,  and 
wretches  of  fervile  minds, are  wont  with  this  attribute 
to  flatter  their  greatell  tyrants  ;   but  with  what  lliow  of 
reafon  can  this  attribute   be    beftowed  upon  the  niofl 
powerful   tyrant   among  quadrupeds,    becaufe   it  does 
not  excrcifc  an  equal  degree  of  cruelty  upon  all  occa- 
fions  ?   That  the  lion  does  not,   like  the  wolf,   tiger, 
and    fome    other  bealls  of  prey,  kill  a  great  deal   of 
game   or   cattle  at  one   time,   perhaps   proceeds  from 
this,  that  while  he  is  employed  in  attacking  one  or  two 
of  them,  the   remainder  fly   farther   than  it  accords 
with  the  natural  indolence  of  this  bead  to  follow  them. 
If  this  be  caWed  gi'iierojity,  a  cat  may  be  (tyled  gene- 
rous with  refpecf  to  the  rats  ;   as  I  have  feen  this  crea- 
ture in  the  fields  among  a  great  number  of  the  latter, 
where  flie  could  have  made  a  great   havock   at  once, 
ftize  on  a  fingle  one  only,  and  run  otT  wiih   it.     The 
lion  and  the  cat,  likewifc  very  much  rcfemble  each  o- 
ther,  in  partly  lleeping  out,  and   partly   palling  away 
in  a  quiet  inaft've  ftate,  a  great  part  of  iheir  time,  in 
which  hunger  does  not  urge  them  to  go  in  quelt  of  their 
prey." 

The  lion's   flrengtn,  as  already  obferved,  is  very 
great.     Mr  Sparmau  informs  us,  that   "  this  animal 


was  once  feen  at  the  Cape  to  take  an   heifer  in   his 
riouth,  and  though  the  legs  of  this  latter  dragged  on 
the   ground,  yet,    feemed  to  carry  her  off  with  the 
fame  eafc  as  a  cat  does  a  rat.     It  likcwife  leaped  over  a 
broad  dike  with  her,  without  the  leafl  difliculty.     A 
buffalo  perhaps  would  be  too  cumberfome  for  this  beaft 
of  prey,   notvvithftanding  his   flrength,  to   feize,  and 
carry  off  with  him    in   the  inanner  abovemcntioncd. 
Two  yeomen,  upon  whofe  veracity  I  can  place  fome 
confidence,  gave  me  the  following  account  relative  to 
this  matter.     Being  a  hunting  near  Bolhiesman-river 
with  feveral  Hottentots,  they  perceived  a  lion  drag- 
ging a  buffalo   from  the  plain  to  a  neighbouring  woody 
hill.     1  hey,  liowever,  foon  forced  it  to  quit  its  prey, 
in  order  to  make  a  prize  of  it  themfelves  ;  and  found 
that  this  wild  beall  had  had  the  fagacity  to  take  out 
the  buffalo's  large  and   unwieldy  entrails  in  order  to 
be  able   the  eafier  to    make  off  with  the   flefliy  and 
more  eatable  part  of  the  carcafe.   The  lion's  ftrengih, 
however,  is  faid  not  to  be  fuflicient  alone  to  get  the 
better  of  fo  large  and  ftrong  an  animal  as  the  buffalo; 
but,  in  order  to  make  it  his  prey,    this  fierce  creature 
is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  both  to  agility  and  flraia- 
gem  ;   infomuch,  that  flealing  on  the  buffalo,  it  faf- 
tens  with   both  its  paws   upon  the  noftrils  and  mouth 
of  the  beafl,  and  keeps  fqueezing  them  clofe  together, 
till  at  length  the  creature  is  flrangled,  wearied  out,  and 
dies.     A  certain  colonifl,  according  to  report,  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  an  attack  of  this  kind  ;  and  o- 
thers  had  reafon  to  conclude  that  fomeihing  of  this  na- 
ture had  paflcd,  from  feeing  buffaloes,  which  had  ef- 
caped  from  the  clutches  of  lions,  and  bore  the  marks 
of   the  claws  of  thefe  animals  about  their  mouth  and 
nofe.     They   afferted,    however,  that  the  lion   itfelf 
rifked  its  life  in  fuch  attempts,  efpecially  if  any  other 
buffalo  was  at  hand  to  refcue  that  which  was  attacked. 
It  was  faid,  that  a  traveller  once  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  a  female  buffalo  with  her  calf,  defended  by  a 
river  at  her  back,  keep  for  a  long  time  at  bay  five 
lions  which  had  partly  furrounded  her;  but  did  not,  at 
leafl  as  long  as  the  traveller  looked  on,  dare  to  attack 
her.     I  have  been  informed,  from  very  good  authority, 
that  on  a  plain  to  the  eafl  of  Kromme-river,  a  lion 
had   been  gored  and    trampled  to  death  by  a  herd  of 
cattle  ;   having,  urged   probably  by  hunger,  ventured 
to  attack  them  in  broad  day-light."     This  the  reader 
will,. perhaps,  not  fo  much  wonder  at,  when  he  is  told, 
that  in  the  day-time,  and  upon  an  open  plain,  12  or 
16  dogs  will  eafily  get  the  better  of  a  large  lion.    Nor 
is  iliere  any  ncceffity,   Dr  Sparnian  fays,  for  the  dogs 
with  which  the  lion  is  to  be  hunted  to  be  \ery  large 
and  trained  up  to  the  fport,  as  M.  Buffon   thinks  they 
flionld   be,  the   bufinefs   being  perfedly   well  accom- 
plillied   with   the  common  farm-houfe  dogs.     When 
thefe  have  got  pretty  near  the  lion,  the  latter,  from  a 
greatnefs  of  foul,  does  not  offer  to  fly  any  farther,  but 
fits  himfclf   down.     The  hounds  then  furround  him, 
and   rufhiiig  on  him  all  at  once,  are  thus,  with   their 
united  flrenijih,  able  to  tear  in  pieces,  alniofl  in  an  in- 
ftant,  the  flrongefl  of  all  wild  beafls.     It  is  faid,  that 
he   has   ftldom  lime  to  give  more  than   two  or  three 
flight  flrokes  with  his  paws  (each  of  which  Hrokes  is 
initant  death)   10   an   equal   number  of  his   alfailants. 
M.  de  Buffon  alferts  alto,   that  ihc  fon  may  be  hunied 
on  liorfcback,  but  that  the  horfes  as  well  as  the  dogs 
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iiiiift  lie  trained  to  it.     Dr  Sparman,  however,  afTiircs 
'  us,  that  the  coloniflslumt  the  lion  with  common  hunt- 
ing horfcs. 

It  is  faicl,  that  horfes  in  battle,  or  in  other  danger- 
ous enierprifes,  I'lifter  themfclves  more  willingly  to  be 
caparilbncd  by  their  riders  than  at  other  times.  This 
circumftance  Dr.  Sparman  likewife  remarked  in  thcfe 
animals  on  the  above  expeditions.  "  Ourhorfes  (fays 
lie),  the  very  fame  as  had  feveral  times,  in  the  manner 
abovemcniioned,  fliown  their  difquietude  when  the 
lion  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  them,  and  which 
were  not  in  the  leafl  trained  to  the  chafe,  once  exlli- 
bited  a  fpirit  in  the  purfiiit  of  two  large  lions,  equal  to 
that  which  they  had  (hown  at  other  times  in  chaling 
the  timid  gazels  ;  though,  in  faft,  hunting  horfes 
feem  to  partake  much  more  of  their  mafler's  plealure 
in  the  chafe.  I  remember,  in  particular,  at  Agter 
Bj-untjes  Hoogte,  1  rode  a  horfe,  which,  by  a  tremu- 
lous found  illliing  from  its  cheft,  cocking  up  its  ears, 
and  prancing  and  capering,  dilcovercd,  in  an  unequi- 
vocal manner,  its  ardour  for  the  chace,  whenever  it 
cauic  in  light  of  the  larger  kind  of  game.  There  have 
even  been  infiances  of  hunting  horles,  who,  when  the 
hunter  lias  jumped  off  their  backs  in  order  to  difcharge 
his  piece,  but  has  ntifled  his  mark,  have,  in  their  eagcr- 
nefs  for  the  chace,  not  allowed  him  time  fufficicnt  to 
mount  again,  but  followed  the  game  alone  for  hours 
together,  clofe  at  its  very  heels,  in  all  its  titfnings  and 
windings." 

The  chafe  of  the  lion  on  horfeback  is  carried  on  at 
the  Cape  in  the  following  manner,  as  defcribed  by 
Dr  Sparman. 

"  It  is  only  on  the  plains  that  the  hunters  venture 
to  go  out  on  horfeback  in  this  chafe.  If  the  linn 
keeps  in  fome  coppice  or  wood,  on  a  rifing  ground, 
they  endeavour  to  tcize  it  with  dogs  till  it  comes  out  ; 
they  likewife  prefer  going  together  two 'or  more  in 
number,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ailift  and  refcae  each 
other,  in  cafe  the  firfl  fliot  flwuld  not  take  pbce.  When 
the  lion  fees  the  hunters  at  a  great  dilhnce  it  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed,  that  hetakes  tohisheelsas  fa!l  as  ever 
he  can,  in  order  to  get  out  of  their  fight  ;  but  if  they 
chance  to  difcover  hiin  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  them, 
he  is  then  faid  to  walk  ofFin  a  furly  manner,  but  with- 
out putting  himfclf  in  the  leafl  hurry,  as  though  he 
was  above  fhowing  any  fear,  wheir  he  finds  himfelf 
riifcovered  or  hunted.  He  is  therefore  reported  like- 
wife,  when  he  finds  himfelf  purfaed  with  vigour,  to  be 
foon  provoked  to  refinance,  or  at  leaft  he  dildains  any 
longer  to  fly.  Confequently  he  flackci>s  his  pace,  and 
at  length  only  Aides  (lowly  off,  Hep  by  llcp,  all  the 
while  eying  his  purfuers  aikaunt  ;  and  finally  makes  a 
full  flop,  and  turning  round  upon  iliem,  and  at  the 
fame  time  giving  himfelf  a  ihake,  roars  with  a  fliort 
3nd  fharp  tone,  in  order  to  fhow  his  indigjiaiion,  be-- 
jng  ready  to  feize  on  them,  and  tear  them  in  pieoes. 
This  isnowprccifely  the  time  for  the  hunters  to  be  upon 
the  fpot,  or  clfe  to  get  as  foon  as  po.Tible  within  a  cer- 
tain diflance  of  him,  yet  fo  as  at  the  fame  time  to  keep 
a  proper  diflance  from  each  other  ;  and  he  that  is  near- 
eft,  or  is  niofl  advantsgeondy  ported,  and  has  the  beil 
mark  of  that  part  of  the  lion's  body  which  contains 
hisheart  and  lungs,  muft  he  the  firfl;  to  jump  off'  his 
horfe,  and  fecuring  the  bridle  by  putting  it  round  his 
arm,  difcharge  his  piece  ;  then  in  an  inllant  recover- 


ing his  fear,  mull  ride  obliquely  athwart  his  compa- 
nions; and,  in  fine,  giving  his  horfe  the  reins,  mufl  ' 
truft  entirely  to  the  fpeed  and  fear  of  this  latter,  to 
convey  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fury  of  the  wild 
beaft,  ill  cafe  he  has  only  wounded  him,  or  has  abfo- 
luiely  milfed  him.  In  either  of  thcfe  cafes,  a  fair  op- 
portunity prcfents  iifelf  for  (ome  of  the  other  hunters 
to  jump  off  their  horfes  directly,  as  they  may  then  lake 
their  aim  and  difcharge  their  pieces  with  greater  cool- 
nefs  and  certainty.  Should  this  (hot  likewife  tnifs 
(which,  however,  feldom  happens),  the  third  fpnrlfnian 
rides  atter  the  lion,  which  at  that  iiifiant  is  in  purfuit 
of  thefirllor  the  lecond,  and,  fpringing  cfFhis  iiorfe, 
fires  his  piece,  as  foon  as  he  has  got  within  a  proper 
diflance,  and  finds  a  fufiicicntly  convenient  part  of  the 
animal  prcfent  itielf,  efpccially  obliquely  from  be- 
hind. If  now  the  lion  turns  upon  him  too,  the  other 
hunters  turn  again,  in  order  to  come  to  his  refcue 
with  the  charge  which  they  loaded  with  on  horfeback, 
while  they  were  flying  from  the  wild  beaft.  No  in- 
ftance  has  ever  been  known  of  any  misfortune  hap- 
pening to  the  hunters  in  chafing  the  lion  on  horfeback. 
The  African  colonifts,  wjio  are  born  in,  or  have  had 
the  courage  to  remove  into  the  more  remote  pans  of 
Africa,  which  are  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  wild 
beafts,  are  mollly  good  markfmcn,  and  are  far  from 
wanting  courage.  The  lion  that  has  the  boldncfs  to 
feizeon  iheir  cattle,  which  are  the  moft  valuable  part 
of  their  property,  fometimcs  at  their  very  doors,  is  as 
odious  to  them  as  he  is  dangerous  and  noxious.  They 
confequently  feek  out  thefe  animals,  and  luint  them 
with  the  greateft  ardour  and  glee,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
terminate them." 

II.  The  "T/^c-j,  or  Tiger.  The  iize  of  this  animal, 
according  to  fome  authors,  is  larger,  and,  according 
to  others,  fomcwhat  lefs,  than  the  lion.  ]\i.,dcla 
Landemagon  afiiires  us,  that  he  has  fecn  a  tiger  in  the 
Eaft-Indies  15  feet  long,  including  undoubtedly  the 
length  of  the  tail,  Vihich,  luppofing  it  to  be  lour  feet, 
makes  the  body  of  the  tiger  about  11  feet  in  length. 
The  fkeleton  prefervcd  in  the  cabinet  of  the  French 
king,  indicates  tliat-  the  animal  v/as  about  feven  feet 
long  irom  the  point  of  the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the 
tail  ;  but  then  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  he  was 
caught  young,  and  lived  all  his  days  in  confinement. 
The  head  of  the  tiger  is  large  and  roundifli  ;  and  the 
ears  are  fliort,  at  a  great  diftancc  from  each  other. 
The  form  of  the  body  has  a  great  refemblance  to  that 
of  the  panther.  The  fkin  is  of  a  darkifli  yellow  co- 
lour, ftriped  with  long  black  ftreaks  ;  the  hair  is  fliort, 
excepting  on  (he  fides  of  the  he.d,  where  it  is  abour 
four  inches  long.  The  point  of  the  tail  is  black,  atid 
the  reft  of  it  is  interfpcrfed  wiih  black  rings.  His 
legs  and  claws  refenible  thofe  of  the  lion,  only  the, 
legs  are  much  fl^orter  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  th; 
animal. 

The  tiger  is  more  ferocious,  cruel,  and  favage  than 
the  lion.  Although  gorged  v.'ith  carnage,  his  thirfl 
for  blood  is  not  aj'peafed  ;  he  ftizcs  and  tears  in  picas 
a  new  prey  with  tqual  fury  and  rapacity,  the  very  mo- 
ment alter  devouring  a  former  one  ;  he  lays  wafte  the 
country  he  inhabits  ;  he  neither  dreads  the  afpedl  nor 
the  weapons  of  men  ;•  pats  to  death  whole  troops  of  do- 
inefiic  animals  ;  and  attacks  young  elephants,  rhino- 
ceros's, and  fometimcs  even  braves  the  lion  himfelf. 
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lii'lii.  The  tiger  fec;iis  to  liavc  no  other  ia{li:ict,  but  a  coii- 
'  ^  ~  itint  tlnift  after  ModJ,  a  biiiid  fury  which  knows  ::o 
iwunJs  or  Jutindion,  and  which  often  ftimuUtcs  him 
10  devour  his  own  young,  and  to  tear  tlic  11  other  in 
pieces  for  endeavouring  to  defend  them.  He  lies  in 
wait  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  &c.  where  the  heat  of 
ihe  climate  obliges  other  animals  to  repair  for  dritik. 
Here  he  leizes  his  prey,  or  rather  multiples  his  maf- 
facres  ;  for  he  no  fooner  kills  one  animal,  iiian  he  flits 
with  equal  fury  upon  the  next,  wiih  no  other  view  but 
to  plunge  in  his  head  into  their  bodies  and  drink  their 
blood.  However,  when  he  kills  a  large  animal,  as  a 
horfe  or  a  bufF,ilo,  he  foaietiines  does  not  teirout  the 
entrails  on  the  fpot  ;  but,  10  prevent  any  interruption, 
he  draj;s  them  off  to  the  wood,  which  he  performs  with 
incredible  fwiftnefs.  This  is  alufficient  Ipecimen  of  the 
ilrengihof  this  rapacious  animal. 

Neither  force,  reftraint,  or  violence,  can  tame  the 
tiger.  He  is  equally  irntaied  with  good  as  wi;h  bad 
treatment:  he  tears  the  hand  which  nourillies  him  with 
equal  fary,  as  that  which  adminillers  blows  :  he  roars 
and  is  enraged  at  the  light  of  every  living  creature. 
Almoft  every  natural  hiilorian  agrees  in  this  horrible 
cliaradlcr. 

There  is  a  fort  of  cruelly  in  their  dcvaftatiun,  in-i- 
known  to  the  generous  lion  ;  as  well  as  a  poltroonry 
in  their  fuddcn  retreat  on  any  difappoinimenr,  "  I 
was  inforrr.ed  (f.i)s  Mr  Pennant)  by  very  good  autho- 
rity, that  in  tiic  beginning  of  this  century,  fonic  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  being  on  a  party  of  pltafurc,  under 
a  ihade  of  trees,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Bengal,  ob- 
i'crvcd  a  ligcr  preparing  for  its  fatal  fpring  ;  one  of  tiie 
ladies,  with  amazing  prclence  of  mind,  hid  hold  of  an 
luubrclla,  and  furled  it  full  in  the  animal's  f;i(;c,  which 
inllantly  retired,  and  gave  the  company  opportunity  of 
I'emoviug  from  lb  terrible  a  neighbour.  Anoilicr  party 
liid  not  the  fame  good  fortune  ;  a  tiger  darted  among 
them  whil-  they  were  p.i  dinner,  feizcd  on  one  gentle- 
man, and  carried  him  off,  and  he  never  was  more 
heard  of."  The  tiger  attacks  all  forts  of  animals,  even 
ihc  lion  ;  and  it  has  been  known  ihat  both  have  perilli- 
cd  in  their  combats.  There  is  in  fome  parts  of  India 
a  popular  notion,  iliat  the  rhinoceros  and  the  tiger  are 
in  friendlhip,  becaule  they  are  often  found  near  each 
oiher.  But  according  to  MrPeunant,tnc  faft  is,  that  the 
rhinoceros,  like  the  hog,  loves  10  wallow  in  tlie  mire  ; 
i'.nd  on  that  account  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  :  the 
tiger,  to  quench  its  raging  ihirll,  is  met  wiili  in  places 
coniiguous  to  them. 

Pliny  has  been  frequenily  taken  to  talk  !iy  the  mo- 
derns, for  CilUingtliC  I'l^cr  jiih/ia/  lrcm;i:i{a:  vc/oi  ilatis  .• 
they  allow  it  great  agility  in  is  bounds,  but  deny  it 
fwiftnefs  in  pnrfait.  Two  travellers  of  authoiiiy, 
however,  both  eye-vvitncffcs,  confirm  what  Pliny  fays  : 
the  one  indeed  only  mentions  in  general  its  vail  flcct- 
nefs  ;  the  other  faw  a  trial  between  one  and  a  fwift 
horfe,  whofe  rider  efcaptd  merely  by  gctiing  in  time 
amidll;  a  circle  of  armed  men.  T  he  chafe  of  this  ani- 
mal was  a  favorite  diverfion  witli  the  great  Cam-hi, 
*  Trirmls,  theChinefe  monarch,  in  whofe  company  Mr  Bell*, 
vol. ii.p.91.  that  faithful  traveller,  and  the  Pcre  Gerliilion,  faw 
thefe  proofs  of  the  tiger's  fpccd. 

The  tiger,  according  [o  Mr  Pennant,  is  peculiar  to 
.Afia  ;  and  is  found  as  far  north  as  China  and  Chincfe 
Tartary,  anJ  about  lake  Aral   and  the  Altaic  moiin- 


taiiis.  It  inhabits  mount  Ararat  and  Hyrcania,  of  old 
fiifiou^  foy  itS|Wild  beafls  ;  but  the  grea;cft  numbers,  "■ 
the  iargeil,  and  the  mofl  cruel,  are  met  wiili  in  India 
and.iis  i!lands.  In  Sumatra,  the  nativfs  are  fo  infitn- 
aied  that  they  fcldom  kill  them,  having  a  notion,  that 
they  are  animated  by  the  fouls  of  their  anccflors. 

The  tiger  has  always  been  a  more  rare  animal  than 
the  lioa  ;  and  yet  brings  fori h  an  equal  number  of 
young,  namely,  four  or  five  at  a  litter.  The  female  is 
furiou.sat  all  times;  but  when  !icr  young  are  aiiemptcd 
to  be  lai.en  from  her,  her  rage  is  redoubled  :  flie  braves 
every  danger  ;  Ihe  purlues  the  ravilhers,  who  are  oblig- 
ed, when  hard  preffcd,  to  drop  one  of  the  young  in  or- 
der 10  retard  her  motion  ;  Ihe  Itops,  takes  it  up,  and 
carries  it  into  fome  fccret  part  of  the  fm-ell  ;  but  i;;- 
flanily  returns  and  purfues  the  hunters  into  their  vil- 
lages or  boats. 

The  tiger  movesthe  fi^incf  his  face, griiidshistecih, 
and  roars,  like  a  lion  ;  but  the  found  of  Lis  voice  is 
difFerent. 

HI.  ThcParrius,  or  Panther. — It  it  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  large  dog,  and  has  a  great  rcfemblance  to  a 
domellic  cj;.  The  tongue  is  rough,  and  remarkably 
red  ;  the  teeth  are  ftrong  and  Iharp  ;  the  ikin  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  variegated 
wall  roundilii  black  ipots,  and  the  hair  is  Ihort.  Ithas 
a  cruel  and  ferocious  afpcifl ;  his  motions  arc  brifk  and 
lively  :  his  cry  rcfcmbks  the  growl  of  an  enraged  dog, 
but  is  more  firong  and  rough. 

The  panther  inhabits  Africa,  from  Barbary  to  the 
rcmotcfl  parts  of  Guinea.  This  fpecies  is  next  in  fize 
to  the  tiger;  next  to  it  in  cruelty,  and  in  its  general 
enmity  to  the  animal  crcaiion  ;  it  is  to  Africa  what  ihe 
former  istoAfia,  wiih  tliis  alleviation,  that  it  prefers 
the  flclh  of  brutes  to  that  of  mankind ;  but  when  pref- 
fcd with  hunger,  attacks  every  living  creature  without 
diftinftion.  Its  manner  of  taking  its  prey  is  tlie  fame 
with  ihai  of  the  tiger,  always  by  farpnfe,  either  lurk- 
ing in  thickets  or  creeping  on  its  belly  till  ii  comes 
wiihin  reach  :  it  will  alfo  climb  up  trees  in  purfuit  of 
monkics  and  lefTcr  animals  ;  fo  that  nothing  is  fecurc 
from  iis  attacks.  He  is  not  fo  perfectly  ungovernable 
as  the  tiger  :  but,  notwithftanding  all  attempts  10  ren- 
der liini  obedient  and  tradable,  he  may  rather  be  faid 
to  be  fubdued  than  tamed  ;  for  he  never  entirely  lofes 
his  naiural  ferocity.  Accordingly,  when  kept  with  a 
view  to  chehiiniing  of  bucks,  goats,  or  other  animals, 
great  care  is  neceffary  in  (raining  him,  and  flill  greater 
in  condnfling  him.  When  leading  out  10  the  field, 
they  put  him  in  a  cage  and  carry  him  in  a  cart.  When 
the  game  is  fprung,  they  open  ihc  door  of  ihe  cage  ;  he 
inftanily  fprings  towards  the  animal,  ofien  feizes  him 
in  a  few  bounds,  throws  him  to  the  ground,  and  ftran- 
glcshirn.  B.it,  if  he  happens  10  inifs  his  aim,  he  be- 
comes mad  wiih  rage,  and  fometimes  falls  upon  his  maf- 
ter,  who,  in  order  to  pre  vent  accidents  of  this  kind, 
generally  carries  along  with  him.  pieces  of  flcfli,  or  per- 
]lap^  a  Limb  or  a  kid,  which  he  throws  lo  him  in  order 
to  appcafe  his  fury. 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  thefe  ani- 
mals. Thefe,  and  the  leopards,  were  the /''ar/.r  and 
Fardi  of  the  old  writers  :  one  fhould  iliink  that  the 
Romans  would  have  exhaulicd  the  dcfarts  of  Africa 
by  tlie  numbers  they  drew  from  thence  for  their  public 
(hows.     Scaurus  exhibited  s:  one  time  150  panthers  ; 
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Fet'u.      Pompey  the  Great,  410  ;    Auguftus,  420.     Probably 

' ■^ — -^  they  ihinneil  the  coafts  of  Mauritania  ot  thefe  animals, 

biu  they  flill  fwarm  in  the  fouthern  parts  ot"  Guiaca. — 
Oppian  (lefcribcs  two  fpecies  of  panthers,  a  large  fpc- 
ciesand  a  fmall  one  ;  the  firll  of  which  has  a  llioner 
tail  than  the  lelTer,  and  Kiay  poflibly  be  this  kind.— 
An  animal  of  this  fpecies  is  found  in  Buckharia,  called 
there  Bahr :  it  is  fevcn  feet  long,  very  dtllruaivc  to  hor- 
fes,  and  even  camels ;  the  fkin  is  fine,and  valued  in  Ruflia 
at  I  1.  Sterling. — In  China  there  is  a  moll  remarkable 
kind,  called  there  Loiichu,  vvhofc  fkins  f.-U  at  6  1.  Ster- 
ling a-piece.  It  muft  here  alfo  be  obfcrved,  that  there 
are  in  the  furriers  ihops  in  London,  flcins  in  moil  rc- 
fpects  refembliiig  thole  of  the  panther  j  which,  they 
allure  us,  come  from  the  Spinilh  itulsnieiits  in  the 
Well-Indies  :  Thefe  fkins  equal  ihofc  of  ihc  old  con- 
tinent in  beauty  and  fize. 

Though  M.  BufFon  denies  the  panther  to  be  an  in- 
liabiiant  of  America,  yet  Mr  Pennart  is  of  opinion 
that  the  fai.ne,  or  a  variety  ar  Icall,  inhabits  that  coun- 
try. I.  The  fig!ire  of  the  fpecies  defcribcd  by  Fabcr, 
(Hifl.  All.  Nov.  H'lfp.  p.  493)  under  the  nanieof  TV^t/j 
Mcxkana,  agrees  exadiy  with  that  of  the  panther,  as 
does  alfo  the  defcription  in  general.  2,  Every  other  ani- 
mal of  this  genus,  which  has  yet  been  dilcovered  in 
America,  is  far  ii;ferior  in  fize  and  (Irength  to  this; 
whofc  common  height,  Faber  fiys,  is  four  or  five  feet, 
and  whole  prey  is  wild  cattle,  horfcs,  &c.  M.  Coii- 
damiiie,  and  Lc  Pere  Cajetan  Cattanto,  fpeak  of  the 
tigers  (/.  e.  the  panthers)  of  America,  as  equal  and 
even  fuperior  in  fize  to  thofe  of  Africa,  and  the  colour 
as  bright  as  gold  ;  and  Uiloa  drfrribts  them  as  big  as 
little  horfes.  3.  Notvvithllanding  the  venders  of  furs 
are  not  entirely  to  be  relied  on  as  to  the  countries  their 
goods  come  from,  yet  the  general  opinion  of  the  v.'hole 
trade,  that  thefe  ikins  were  the  produtt  of  Spaniih  A- 
merica,  is  a  further  proof  of  their  being  common  to 
both  continents. 
Once,  ^^-  '^^^  Uiicia,  or  Once,  is  lefs  than  the  panther  ; 

the  tail  is  longer  ;  the  hair  is  likewife  longer,  and  of 
a  whitilh  grey  cohiur.  The  once  is  cafily  tamed  ;  and 
is  employed  in  hunting  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia,  where 
dogs  are  very  fcarcc.  He  has  not  the  delicate  fcent 
of  a  dog  ;  does  not  trace  other  animals  by  the  fmell  ; 
neither  can  he  run  them  down  in  a  fair  chace  ;  but  lies 
in  wait  for  their  jpproach,  and  then  Harts  upon  them 
unawares.  He  leaps  fo  nimbly,  that  he  cafily  clears  a 
ditch  or  a  wall  feveral  feet  high  :  bcfides,  he  often 
climbs  trees,  waits  till  fome  animal  palfes,  and  inflant- 
ly  leaps  upon  them.  This  method  of  catching  their 
prey,  is  praftiled  by  the  panther  and  leopard,  as  well  as 
by  the  once. — The  once  inhabits  Barbary,  Perfia,  Hyr- 
cania,  and  China  ;  from  which  lafl  place  the  (kins  are 
brought  into  Ruflia,  and  fold  for  20s.  a  piece.  It  is 
an  animal  of  a  more  gentle  and  mild  nature  than  inofl 
of  the  preceding.  It  is,  like  the  next  fpecies,  nfcd  for 
the  chace  of  antelopes,  and  even  hares  ;  but,  infleadof 
being  conveyed  in  a  waggon,  is  carried  on  the  crupper 
on  horfeback.  It  is  under  as  much  command  as  a  fct- 
ting-dog  ;  returns  at  theleall  call,  and  jumps  up  behind 
its  mailer.  This  animal  is  fuppofed  to  bu  the  lelfer 
panther  of  Oppian,  and  the  pantheraof  Pliny. 
Lcopird.  ^-  1''i<^  Lccpardus,  or  Leopard,  differs  from  the 
panther  and  the  once,  in  the  beauty  of  his  colour, 
which  is  a  lively  yellow,  with  fmaller  fpots  than  thofe 
Vol.  Vn. 
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of  the  two  latter,  and  ilifpoled  in  group;.  He  is  lar- 
ger than  the  once,  and  Icfs  than  the  panther.  He  in- 
habits Senegal  and  Guinea  ;  and  fpares  neither  man 
nor  beall.  When  beads  of  chace  lail,  the  leopards 
defctnd  from  the  internal  parts  of  Africa  in  crowds, 
and  make  great  havock  among  the  iiiunerous  herds 
that  cover  the  rich  meadows  ol  the  lower  Guinea.  It 
tears  its  prey  to  pieces  with  both  claws  and  teeth  ; 
but  is  always  thin,  though  perpetually  devouring. — 
The  panther  is  its  enemy,  and  dcilroys  numbers  of 
lliciu.  The  ncgreflcs  make  collars  of  iheir  teeth,  and 
attribute  tc  ihem  certain  virtues.  The  negroes  take 
thefe  animals  in  pit-falls,  covered  at  the  top  with  llighi 
hurdles,  on  which  is  placed  fome  liclh  as  a  bait.  They 
make  a  banquet  of  their  Jlelli,  which  is  f lid  to  be  as 
wliitc  as  veal,  and  very  well  tailed.  Leopards  Ikins 
are  often  brought  to  Europe,  and  itckoned  very  valua- 
ble. In  Alia  thefe  .inimals  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Caucafus,  from  Perfia  to  India  ;  and  alfo  in 
China,  where  they  are  called  I  oupi.  By  ilic  Bucharian 
trailers,  who  often  bring  their  feius  to  lluHia,  ihey  are 
flylcd  Bars.  The  leopard  inhabits  alio  Arabia,  where 
it  is  called  Ncmr.  We  are  informed  by  Mr  Foilkal, 
that  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  man  unlets  provoked  ;  but  will  enter  houfcs  by 
night,  and  deflroy  the  cats. 

VI.  The  Oiica,  or  American  Tiger,  (the  Jaguar 
of  Buffon),  is  of  a  bright  tawny  colour;  the  top  of  the 
back  marked  with  long  ftripcs  of  black  ;  the  fides 
with  rows  of  irregular  oblong  fpots  ;  open  in  die  mid- 
dle, which  is  of  the  ground-colour  of  the  hair:  the 
thighs  and  legs  are  marked  with  full  fpots  of  black, 
the  breafl  and  belly  whiiilli  :  the  tail  not  fo  long  as 
the  body.  This  fpecies,  which  grov.-s  to  the  fize  of  a 
wolf,  and  even  larger,  inhabits  the  hotttfl  parts  of 
South-America,  from  the  iflhmus  of  Darien  to  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  It  is  fierce,  and  deftruflive  to  man  and 
bcafi.  Like  the  tiger,  it  plunges  its  head  into  the 
body  of  its  prey,  and  fucks  out  the  blood  before  it  de- 
vours it.  It  makes  a  great  noife  in  the  night,  like 
the  howling  of  a  hungry  dog  ;  and  is  a  very  cowardly 
animal.  It  is  cafily  put  to  flight,  either  by  the  fliep- 
herds  dogs,  or  by  a  lighted  torch,  being  very  fearful 
of  fire.  It  lies  in  ambufh  near  the  fides  of  rivers  ;  and 
there  is  fomctimes  fcen  a  lingular  combat  between  this 
animal  and  the  crocodile.  When  the  jaguar  comes  10 
drink,  the  crocodile,  ready  to  furprife  any  animal  that 
approaches,  raifes  its  head  out  of  the  water  ;  upon 
which  the  former  inflantly  flrikes  its  claws  into  the 
eyes  of  this  dreadful  reptile,  the  only  penetrable  part, 
who  immediately  dives  under  the  water,  pulling  his 
enemy  along  with  it,  where  they  commonly  both  pe- 
rifh. 

VII.  The  Pardalis,  Mexican  panther,  or  the  Oce- 
lot of  Buffon,  has  its  head,  back,  upper  part  of  the 
rump,  and  tail,  of  a  bright  tawny  ;  a  black  firipe  ex- 
tending along  the  top  of  the  back,  from  head  to  tail; 
and  from  the  noftrils  to  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  there 
alfo  runs  a  llripe  of  black  ;  the  fides  are  whitifii,  mark- 
ed lengthways  with  long  ftripes  of  black,  hollow  and 
tawny  in  the  middle,  in  which  are  fprinkkd  fonie  fniall 
black  fpots  ;  the  legs  are  whitifh,  varied  with  fmall 
black  fpots  ;  and  the  tail  is  alfo  varied  with  finall  fpots 
near  its  bafe,  and  larger  near  the  end,  which  is  black. 
It  is  above  four  times  the  fize  of  a  large  cat,  and 
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Fells.  (Ironjrly  made.  It  inhabits  Mexico,  the  neighbour- 
— ^ '  hJod  of  Caniiagcna,  and  Brafil.  It  lives  in  the  moun- 
tains J  and  is  very  voracious,  but  fearful  of  mankind  ; 
preying  on  young  calves,  and  different  foils  of  gjrae. 
It  lurks  amidft  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  and  fomctimes  will 
extend  itfe'.f  along  the  boughs  as  if  dead,  till  the 
monkies,  tempted  by  their  natural  curioaty,  approach- 
ing to  examine  it,  become  its  prey. 

VIII.  The  Jubata,  or  Hunting  Leopard,  [Ctis- 
paid  Biitf.)  is  ot  the  i'lze  of  a  large  grthound,  of  a  long 
make,  with  a  narrow  chell  and  lung  legs.  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  a  light  tawny  brown  marked  with  num- 
bers of  fuuli  round  black  fpois  ;  the  neck  is  fliaggy, 
and  the  tail  is  longer  than  the  body.  It  inhabits  In- 
dia ;  where  it  is  tamed,  and  trained  for  the  chace  of 
antelopes.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  carried  in  a  (mall 
kind  of  waggon,  chained  and  hoodwinked,  till  it  ap- 
proaches the  iierd  :  when  Hrfl  unchained,  it  does  not 
iinmediatcly  make  its  attempt,  but  winds  along  the 
ground,  (lopping  and  concealing  itfelf  till  it  gets  a  pro- 
per advantage,  and  then  dans  on  the  animals  with  fur- 
priling  fwiftnefs.  It  overtakes  ihcm  by  the  rapidity 
of  itsb.ninds  ;  but  if  it  does  not  fucceed  in  its  firll  ef- 
forts, confuting  of  five  or  fix  amazing  leaps,  it  niilies 
its  prey  :  lofing  its  breath,  and  finding  itfelf  unequal 
in  fpeed,  it  Ifands  (lUl,  gives  up  the  point  for  that  time, 
and  readily  returns  to  its  mailer.  This  fpecies  is  ca'- 
led  in  India,  Ckiltah.  It  is  ufed  for  the  taking  of  jack- 
als, as  well  as  other  animals, 
lack  Ti-  IX.  The Dijcolor,<iX  Black  Tiger,  (Couguar Nolr , 
5r.  But!'.),  is  covered  with  Ihort  very  gh'tly   hairs  of  a 

duft:/  colour  ;  the  throat,  belly,  and  iiifide  of  the  legs, 
white.  It  grows  to  the  lizi  of  a  heifer  of  a  year  old, 
and  has  valt  flrength  in  its  limbs.  It  inhabits  Brahl 
and  Guiana  ;  and  is  a  cruel  and  fierce  beafl,  but  happily 
is  a  fcarce  fpecies. 
Puma.  X-   The  Coucohr,  or  Puma  {^Couguar,  Buff.)  has  a 

very  fmall  head,  ears  a  liitle  pointed,  and  eyes  large. 
The  back,  neck,  rump,  fides,  are  of  pale  brownilh  red, 
mixed  with  dulky  hairs  ;  the  brcaft,  belly,  and  ii'fide 
of  the  legs,  cinereous.  The  tail  is  dufky  and  ferri'gi- 
nous,  the  tip  black  ;  and  the  teeth  are  of  a  valf  fize. 
It  is  long  bodied,  and  high  on  its  legs  ;  the  length 
from  nofe  to  tail  five  feet  three  inches,  of  the  tail  iwo 
feeteiglit.  This  animal  inhabits  the  continent  of  A- 
merica,  from  Canada  to  Brafil  :  in  South  America  :s 
called  Puma,  and  by  Europeans  miftakeii  for  the  liou. 
It  is  the  fcourge  of  the  colonies  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
America,  being  fierce  and  ravenous  to  the  highelf  de- 
gree. It  fwims  over  the  broad  rivers  ;  attacks  the  cattle 
in  the  very  inclofures  ;  and  whenprefled  wiih  hunger; 
fpares  not  even  mankind.  In  North  America  their 
fury  fecms  to  be  fubdued  by  the  rigor  of  the  climate  ; 
and  the  fmallell  cur,  in  company  with  its  niafler, 
makes  them  feck  for  fecurity,  by  running  up  trees  : 
but  then  they  are  equally  dellruclive  to  domellic  ani- 
mals, and  are  the  grcaieft  nuifauce  the  planter  has  ; 
when  they  lay  in  wait  for  the  moofc,  or  other  deer, 
they  lie  clcfe  on  the  branch  of  fome  tree  till  the  ani- 
mal pall'es  beneath,  when  they  drop  upon  and  foon  de- 
Ilroy  them.  They  alfo  make  wolves  their  prey  :  In 
the  Mufenm  of  the-Pvoy."d  Society,  there  is  the  fkin  of 
one  which  was  killed  juft  as  it  had  pulled  down  a 
wolf.  When  it  h:is  fatisfied  itfelf  with  eating,  it  care- 
fully cpnceals  the  refl  of  the  carcafe,  covering  it  with 


leaves  :  if  any  other  touches  the  relics,  it  never  comes      Fells, 
near  thein  again.     It  fometimes  purs  like  a  cat,  and  at  *— v-— ^ 
other  times  makes  a  great  howling.     The  fur  is  foft, 
and  of  fome  value  among  the  Indians,  who  cover  ihem- 
felvcs  with   it  during  winter  ;  and  who  alfo  eat  the 
flcdi,  which  is  f.iid  to  be  as  good  and  as  white  as  veal. 

XI.  The.  Trgri/ja,   orMARGAY  of  Biiffon,  is  about    Margay. 
the  fize  of  a  common  cat.     The  upper   part   of  the 

head,  the  neck,  back,  fides,  flioulders,  and  ihighs,  are 
of  a  bright  tawny-colour  :  the  face  is  flriped  down- 
wards with  black  :  the  Ihouldersand  body  are  marked 
with  ftripes  and  oblong  large  bl.ick  fpots  ;  the  legs 
with  fmall  fpots  ;  the  thighs  are  whiiifli,  fpotted  with 
black  :  The  tail  is  very  long,  m.irked  with  black, 
lawny  and  grey.  It  inhabits  South  America,  where 
it  lives  on  the  feathered  game  and  on  poultry.  It  is 
nntanuable.  It  makes  a  noife  like  the  common  cat  ; 
lives  much  in  trees  ;  is  very  adive,  and  goes  by  bounds 
or  leaps.  It  brings  forth  in  all  fcafons  of  the  year, 
in  hollow  trees,  and  has  two  at  a  time. 

XII.  The  Cajie/j/is,  Cape-Tiger,  or  Tiger-cat  of  Tiger-cat. 
the  Cape,  is  the  Nfuffi  of  Labat,  vvho  was  the  firft  who 
noticed  this  fpecies,  which   lie  dcfcribes   as  "  of  the 

lize  of  a  dog,  with  a  coat  as  much  lli  iped  and  varied 
as  that  of  a  tiger.  Its  appearance  befpeaks  cruelty, 
and  its  eyes  ficrccnefs ;  but  it  is  cowardly,  and  gets 
its  prey  only  by  cunning  .ind  inlidioiis  arts."  All 
thcfe  charafters  are  pcrfeftly  applicable  to  the  Cape 
cat  ;  and  it  fcems  the  animal  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
Africa,  from  Congo  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
an  extent  of  country  of  aixnit  eleven  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. Kolben  alfo  fpcaks  of  a  tiger  bufn  cat,  which 
he  defcribes  as  the  largcll  of  all  the  wild-cats  of  the 
Cape  countries,  and  as  fpotted  fomething  like  a  tiger. 
A  Ikinof  this  animal  was  fcen  by  Air  Pennant  in  a 
furrier's  iliop  in  London,  who  thought  it  came  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  from  this  fkin  Mr  Pci/nant 
gave  the  firfl  dcfcripiion  which  could  be  of  any  i.iility 
to  a  natural  iiiflorian.  All  the  other  authors  mention 
this  animal  in  a  vague  manner.  When  Dr  Fi  rfter 
touched  the  fecond  time  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  the  year  1775,  an  animal  of  this  fpecies  was  offered 
him  to  purchafc  ;  but  he  refuled  buying  it  bccaule  it 
had  a  broken  leg,  which  made  him  .ipprehenfive  of 
luling  it  by  death  during  the  pallage  from  the  Cape 
to  London,  It  was  very  gentle  and  fane.  It  vsas 
brought  in  a  bafket  to  his  apartment,  where  he  kept 
it  above  24  hours  ;  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
defcribing  it  more  accurately  ih.in  had  hitherto  been 
done,  and  of  obferving  its  manners  and  economy. 
Theff  he  found  to  be  perfectly  analogous  to  thofc  of 
our  donicflic  cats.  It  ate  frefn  raw  rent,  and  was  ve- 
ry nnich  attached  to  its  fetders  arid  benefadors  :  tho' 
i:  had  broke  the  fove  leg  by  accident,  it  nevenheltfs 
was  very  eafy.  After  it  )iad  been  feveral  tin  es  fed 
by  our  author,  it  foon  followed  him  like  a  tame  fa- 
vourite car.  It  liked  to  be  Prokei'  and  carcfkd  ;  if 
rubbed  its  head  and  back  aUvnys  againfl  the  perfon's 
cloaths  who  fed  it,  and  delired  to  be  nade  much  of. 
It  purred  as  our  domeliic  cats  do  W'hen  they  are  plea- 
fed.  It  had  been  taken  when  quite  young  in  the 
woods,  and  was  not  above  eight  or  nine  months  old  ; 
but  had  already  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  attained  its 
full  growth.  The  Doftor  was  told,  that  the  tiger- 
cats  live  in  mountainous  and  woody  trafts;  and  that 
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Felis.       ill    thc-ii-    wild  (late  they  are  very  great  tkflroyers' of 

— v '  h.ires,   rabbits,    yerbiias,  young  antelopes,   lambkins, 

and  of  all  the  feathered  tribe.     A  very  particular  tech- 
nical defcription  of  this  fpecies  is  given    in    the  Phil. 
Trauf.  vol.  Ixxi.  p.  4.  with  af.giire,  which  the  reader 
will  fee  copied  among  other  fpecies  in  our  plates. 
Cat.  XIII.   The  C:itns,  or  Cat. 

I.  Tliefin/s,  or  wild  cat,  is  three  or  four  times  as 
large  as  the  houfe  cat  ;  the  head  larger,  and  the  face 
flatter.  The  teeth  and  claws  are  tremendous  :  its  nnif- 
c!cs  very  (b'ong,  as  being  formed  for  rapine  :  the  tail  is 
of  a  moderate  length,  but  very  thick,  marked  with  al- 
ternate bars  of  black  and  white,  the  end  always  black  : 
the  hips  and  hind  part  of  the  lower  joints  of  the  leg  are 
black  :  the  fur  is  very  foft  and  fine.  The  general 
colour  of  thefe  animals  is  of  a  yellowifli  white,  mixed 
with  a  deep  grey  :  thefe  colours,  though  they  appear 
attirft  fight  confufedly  blended  together,  yet  on  a  dole 
infpeftion  will  be  found  to  be  difpofed  like  the  llreaks 
on  thelkin  of  the  tiger,  pointing  from  the  back  down- 
wards, rifing  from  a  black  lift  that  runs  from  the  head 
along  the  middle  of  theback  to  the  tail. 

This  animal,  may  be  called  the  Britijh  tiger.  It 
is  the  fierceft  and  moft  dellrudlive  beall  they  have  ; 
making  dreadful  havock  among  poultry,  lambs,  and 
kids.  It  inhabits  the  moft  mountainous  and  woody 
parts  of  Britain,  living  moftly  in  trees,  and  feed- 
ing (mly  by  night.  It  multiplies  as  fall  as  our  com- 
mon cats  ;  and  often  the  females  of  the  latter  will  quit 
their  domeflic  mates,  and  return  home  pregnant  by  the 
former. 

They  are  taken  either  in  traps  or  by  Ihooting  : 
in  the  latter  cafe,  it  is  very  dangerous  only  to  wound 
them  :  for  they  will  attack  the  peribn  who  injured 
them,  and  have  llrcngth  enough  to  be  no  defpicable 
enemy.  Wild  cats  were  formerly  reckoned  among  the 
beafls  of  chace  ;  as  appears  by  the  charter  of  Ri- 
chard II.  to  the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  giving  him 
leave  to  hunt  the  hare,  fox,  and  wild  cat.  Tiie  ufe  of 
the  fur  was  ia  lining  of  robes  :  but  it  was  efteemednot 
of  the  moll  luxurious  kind  ;  for  it  was  ordained,  ''  that 
no  abbefs  or  nun  ihould  ufe  more  coftly  apparel  than 
fuch  as  is  made  oflamb's  or  cat's  fkiiis."  In  much  ear- 
lier times  it  was  alio  the  obj  eel  of  the  fportfman's  di- 
verfion. 

This  animal  is  the  flock  or  origin  of  the  domeftic 
cat  in  all  its  varieties. — It  inhabits  the  woods  of  mofl 
parts  of  Europe,  but  none  are  found  in  the  vaft  woods 
of  Ruilia  or  Siberia.  It  dwells  with  the  common  lynx 
in  all  tiic  wooded  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Caucafus 
and  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  is  moll  dcitruttive  to 
lambs,  kids,  fawns,  and  to  all  forts  of  feathered  game. 
2.  The  dof/ifftictis,  or  tame  cat,  is  fo  well  known,  that 
it  requires  no  defcription.  It  is  an  ufeful,  but  deceitful 
domeftic.  Although  when  young  they  are  playful  and 
gay,  they  polfcfs  at  the  fame  time  an  innate  malice  and 
perverfe  difpofition,  which  increafcs  as  they  grow  up, 
and  which  education  learns  them  to  conceal,  but  never 
to  fubdue.  Conftantly  bent  upon  theft  and  rapine, 
though  in  a  domeftic  ftate,  they  are  full  of  cunning 
and  dilfimulation  ;  they  conceal  all  their  dcligns  ; 
feize  every  opportunity  of  doing  mifchief,  and  then  tly 
from  punilhment.  They  ealily  take  on  the  habits  of 
fociety,  but  never  its  manners  ,  for  iliey  have  only  the 
appearance  of  friendlhip  and  attachment.     This  dilia- 


genuity  of  charafler  is  betrayed  hy  the  oI,1iquity  of 
their  movements  and  the  ambiguiiy  of  their  looks.  " 
In  a  word,  the  cat  is  toial'v  dellilutc  of  fritndlliip  ;  he 
thinks  and  ads  for  himieii  alone.  He  loves  cafe, 
fearches  for  the  fefteft  and  warmcft  places  to  lepole 
himlelf.  The  cat  is  likcwife  extremely  amorous  ;  and, 
which  is  very  lingular,  the  female  is  more  ardent  than 
the  male:  fhe  not  only  invites,  but  fearches  after  and 
calls  upon  him  to  fatisfy  the  fury  of  her  dcfires  ;  and, 
if  the  male  dildains  or  flics  from  her,  (he  purfues,  bites, 
and  in  a  manner  compels  him.  This  heat  of  jiailion  in  the 
females  lafts  but  nine  or  ten  days,  and  happens  twice 
in  tlie  year,  namely,  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  ;  how- 
ever, in  fome  it  happens  thiice  or  four  times  in  the  year. 
The  iemale  goes  with  young  55  or  58  days,  and  ge- 
nerally produces  four  or  five  at  a  litter.  As  the  male 
has  an  inclination  to  deftroy  the  young,  the  female 
takes  care  to  conceal  them  fiom  him  ;  and,  when  fhe 
is  apprehcnlive  of  a  diicovery,  Ib.e  takes  them  up  in  her 
mouth  one  by  one,  and  hides  them  in  holes  or  inaccef- 
fible  places.  When  fhe  has  nurfed  a  few  weeks,  Ihc 
brings  them  mice,  fmall  birds,  &c.  in  order  to  learn 
them  to  cat  f^efh.  But  it  is  worth  notice,  that  thefe 
careful  and  tender  mothers  fometinies  become  unnatu- 
rally cruel,  and  devour  their  own  offspring. 

The  cat  is  incapable  of  reflraint,  and  confequently 
of  being  educated  to  any  extent.  However,  we  are 
told,  that  the  Greeks  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  trained 
this  animal  to  catch  and  devour  ferpenis,  with  which 
that  illand  was  greatly  inlefted.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  effed:  of  obedience,  but  of  a  general  tafte  for 
flaughter  ;  for  he  delights  in  watching,  attacking,  and 
deftroying  all  kinds  of  weak  animals  indifferently.  He 
has  no  delicacy  of  fcent,  like  the  dog  ;  he  hunts  only 
by  the  eye;  neither  does  he  properly  purfue  ;  heonly 
lies  in  wait,  and  attacks  animals  by  furprife  ;  and  after 
he  has  caught  them,  he  fports  with  and  torments  ihem 
a  long  time,  and  at  laft  kills  them  (when  his  belly  is 
full),  purely  to  gratify  his  fanguinary  appetite. 

The  eye  of  the  cat  differs  greatly  from  that  of  mofl 
other  animals.  The  pupil  is  capable  of  a  great  degree 
ot  contradion  and  dilatation.  It  is  narrow  and  contrac- 
ted like  a  line  during  the  day,  round  and  wide  in  the 
dark.  It  is  from  this  conformation  of  the  eye  that  the 
cat  fees  befl  in  the  night,  which  gives  him  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  diicovering  and  fcizing  his  prey. 

Although  cats  live  in  houfes,  they  can  hardly  be 
called  domejl'ic  animals  ;  I'hey  may  rather  be  faid  to  en- 
joy fnil  liberty ;  for  tliey  never  ad  but  accordi'ig  to 
their  own  inclination.  Belides,  the  greateft  part  of  ■ 
them  are  half  wild  ;  they  do  not  know  their  maliers  ; 
and  frequent  only  the  barns,  out-houfes,  &c.  unlefs 
wlien  prelfed  with  hunger. 

Cats  liave  a  natural  antipathy  at  water  and  cold. 
They  likewife  hate  bad  fmells;  but  tliey  have  an  af- 
fedion  for  certain  aromatic  fmells,  and  arc  tranfported 
with  the  root  of  the  valerian. 

Cats  take  about  18  months  before  they  come  to  their 
fdl  growth  ;  but  they  are  capable  of  propasration  in 
12  months,  and  retain  this  faculty  all  their  life,  which 
generally  extends  to  nine  or  ten  years.  They  tat  llowly, 
and  are  peculiarly  fond  of  tifli.  They  iliink  frequently  ; 
their  flecpis  light  ;  and  they  oitcn  affunic  the  appear- 
ance of  deeping,  wlicn  in  realiiy  they  are  meditating 
juifchief.  They  walk  foftly,  and  without  making  any 
B  b  2  iioil'e 
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noife.  As  their  h-iir  is  always  dry,  it  eafily  gives  on: 
'  ail  cleflriccil  tire,  which  becomes  vifible  wlieu  rulihcd 
acrofs  ill  the  dirk.  Their  eyes  like  wile  Iparkle  iiuhe 
dark  like  diamonds. — The  cat,  when  plcaled,  purrs, 
and  moves  its  tail  :  when  angry,  it  fpits,  hides,  and 
flrikes  with  its  foot.  It  wafnts  iis  face  with  its  tore- 
foot  (Li  nnseus  fays  at  the  approach  of  a  florin)  :  it  al- 
ways lights  on  its  feet  :  it  is  even  proverbially  tenaci- 
ous of  lile. 

Our  anceflors  feem  to  have  haj  a  high  fenfe  of  the 
utility  of  this  animal.  That  excellent  prince  Hotl  dda, 
or  Howel  the  Good,  did  no:  think  it  beneath  him 
(among  his  laws  relating  to  the  prices,  &c.  of  animals*), 
to  incKiJe  that  of  the  cat  ;  and  to  defcribe  the  qualities 

p.247, 248.  it  ought  to  have.  Tiie  price  of  a  kitten  before  it  could 
fee  was  10  be  a  penny  ;  till  it  caught  a  nioufe,  two- 
pence ;  when  it  commenced  confer,  four  pence.  It 
was  required  befides,  that  it  (liould  be  perlefl  in  its 
fcnles  of  hearing  and  iVeing,  be  a  good  moufer,  h.ive 
the  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good  nurfc  ;  but  if  it  failed 
in  any  of  thefe  qualities,  the  feller  was  to  forfeit  to  the 
buyer  the  third  part  ot  its  value.  If  any  one  Hole  or 
killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the  prince's  granary,  he 
was  to  forfeit  a  niilch-ewt,  its  fleece  and  lamb  ;  or  as 
much  wheat  as,  when  poured  on  a  cat  fufpended  by  its 
tail  (ihe  head  touching  the  floor),  would  form  a  heap 
high  enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  former.  This  lall 
quotation  is  not  only  curious,  as  being  an  evidence  of 
the  fimpliciiy  of  ancient  manners,  but  it  almoll  proves 
to  a  demonflration,  that  cats  are  not  aborigines  of  Bri- 
tain, or  known  to  the  carlicft  inhabitants.  The  large 
prices  fet  on  them  (if  we   confider  the    high   value  of 

t  Annot,^%■.  'pec'c  a'  tliat  time  f ),  and  the  great  care  taken  of  the 
improvement  and  breed  of  an  animal  that  multiplies  fo 
fall,  are  almoll  certain  proofs  of  their  being  little 
known  at  that  period. 

b,  The  Angorenfis,  or  cat  of  Angora,  with  hair  of 
a  filvery  whitenels  and  lllky  texture,  and  very  long, 
cfpecially  about  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a  fine  rufT.  It 
is  a  large  variety  ;  found  about  Angora,  the  fame  coun- 
try which  produces  the  iine-haired  igoat.  It  degerates 
after  the  firll  generation  in  our  climate.  A  variety  of 
this  kind  is  found  in  China  with  pendent  cars,  of  which 
the  Chinefc  are  very  fond,  and ornamcKt  their  necks 
with  filver  collars.  They  are  cruel  enemies  to  rats, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  tlic  domelUc  animals  with  the  Chi- 
nefe  call  fmnxi. 

c.  The  Kifpanicus,  or  tortolfc-fliell  cat,  has  the  hair 
varied  witii  black,  white,  and  orange. 

d.  The  CcBruIeus,  or  blue  cat,  a  variety  of  a  dun 
colour,  or  greyilh  black.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Si- 
beria on  account  of  its  fine  fur  :  but  was  brought  there, 
as  well  as  the  other  domcflic  kinds,  by  the  Ruffians. 

e,  The  Ruber,  or  wild  red  cat  of  Kolben,  has  a 
flrcak  of  bright  red  runningalong  theridge  of  the  back 
to  the  tail,  and  lofuig  itfel.'  in  the  grey  and  white  on 
tiie  iides.  The  feins  are  faid  to  give  cafe  in  the  gout, 
and  are  much  valued  on  tliat  account  at  the  Cape. 

XIV.  The  Manul,  with  the  t.iil  longer  tJiau  that 
nf  the  domefliccat,  befet  thickly  with  hair,  and  of  an 
eoual  thidcnefs  in  all  parts  ;  encircled  with"  ten  black 
rings,  the  three  next  to  the  tip  almoft  touching  one 
another,  tlie  rctl  more  remote.  It  is  about  the  iizeof 
a  fox.  The  limbs  arc  very  robuft  ;  in  which,  and  in 
colour,  this  animal  greatly  lefcmbks  a  lynx,  afterwards 
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defcnbed.  It  inhabits  all  the  middle  part  of  northern 
Afia,  from  the  Yaik,  or  Ural  as  it  is  now  called,  to  the 
very  Amur.  It  loves  open,  woodlefs,  and  rocky  coun- 
tries, and  preys  on  the  Iclfer  quadrupeds. 

XV.  The  Lynx  is  about  2^  feet  long  and  15  inches 
high.  He  has  a  great  rcfeniblance  to  the  common  cat ; 
bui  his  cars  are  longer,  and  his  tail  is  much  fhorier  : 
his  hair  is  (Ircaked  with  yellow,  white,  and  black  co- 
lours. The  lynx  inhabits  the  vaii  forcfls  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  Alia,  and  America.  His  eyes  are  brillanr, 
hisafpctt  is  folt,  and  his  air  is  gay  and  fprighily.  Like 
the  cat,  he  covers  his  urine  with  earth  ;  he  howls fomc- 
thing  like  the  wolf,  and  is  heard  at  a  confulerable  di- 
Aancc  ;  he  docs  not  run  like  the  dog  or  wolf,  but  walks 
and  leaps  like  a  cat ;  he  pLirfues  his  prey  even  to  the 
tops  of  trees  ;  neither  wild  cats  nor  fquirrels  can  cfcape 
him  ;  he  lies  in  wait  for  flags,  goats,  hares,  &c.  and 
darts  fuddenly  upon  them  ;  he  leizes  them  by  the  throat 
and  fucks  their  blood,  then  opens  the  head  and  cats 
tbc  brain  ;  after  this,  he  frequently  leaves  them,  and 
goes  in  queft  of  frclh  prey.  The  colour  of  his  ikin 
changes  according  to  the  fe.afon  or  the  climate  ;  the 
winter  furs  are  more  beautiful  than  thofe  offummer. 
Thefe  furs  are  valuible  for  their  foftncl's  and  warmth  ; 
numbers  arc  annually  exported  from  North  America, 
and  the  north  of  Europe  and  Alia  ;  the  farther  north 
and  eafl  they  are  taken,  the  whiter  they  are,  and  the 
more  diflinc^  the  fpots.  Of  thefe  the  nioft  elegant 
kind  is  called /?(*)/,  whofe  (kin  fells  on  the  fpot  ler  one 
pound  Sterling.  The  ancients  *  celebrated  the  great 
quicknefs  of  the  lynx's  fight  ;  and  feigned  that  its 
urine  was  converted  into  a  precious  (lone. 

XVI.  The  Serval,  has  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  a  dulky  colour,  interfperfed  with  round  black  fpots  ; 
the  belly,  and  the  orbits  of  the  eye,  are  white.  This 
animal,  which  is  very  fierce  and  untameable,  inhabits 
the  woods  in  the  reountaiuous  parts  of  India  ;  where  it 
lives  in  trees,  and  breeds  in  them.  It  fcarccly  ever 
defccnds  on  the  ground  ;  but  leaps  with  great  agility 
from  tree  to  tree.  It  is  '.ailed  by  the  natives  of  JVIalabar 
the  v:arapute,\>y  the  Portuguefe  iht  fcrval. 

XVII.  The  Chaus,  or  Cafpian  Lynx,  has  a  round 
head,  a  little  more  oblong  than  that  of  the  common 
cat  ;  Ihining  rcltlefs  eye,  ■with  a  mofl  brilliant  golden 
pupil  :  ears  ereft,  oval,  and  lined  with  white  hairs, 
their  outfide  reddilh,  their  fummits  tufted  with  black. 
The  hairs  are  coarfcr  than  thofe  of  the  cat  or  common 
lynx,  but  lefs  fo  than  thofe  of  the  wolf.  They  are 
Ihortcft  on  the  head,  but  on  the  top  of  the  liack  are 
above  two  inches  long.  The  colour  of  the  h.cad  and 
body  isayellowilhbrown  :  the  bread:  and  belly  of  a  bright 
brown  nearly  orange.  The  tail  reaches  only  to  ihe 
flexure  of  the  leg  ;  is  thick  and  cylindric  ;  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  back,  tipped  vAih.  black,  and  thrice 
obfcurely  annulated  with  black  near  the  end.  In  ge- 
neral appearance  it  has  the  form  of  the  domeflic  cat. 
Its  length  is  2i  (eet  from  the  nofe  to  the  bsfe  of 
the  tail  :  its  tail  little  more  than  11  inches  :  its 
lieight  before  is  19  inches  ;  behind,  20.  It  is  fomc- 
times  found  larger,  there  being  inilances  of  its  reach- 
ing the  length  of  3  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the 
tail.  This  animal,  which  has  been  but  lately  dif- 
covered,  inhabits  the  reeds  and  woods  in  the  inarlhy 
parts  that  border  on  the  weftern  fides  of  the  Cafpiaa 
Sea,  particularly  about  the  caftk  Killar  on  the  river 
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Terek,  and  in  the  Perfian  provinces  of  Gliilaii  and  Ma- 
icuderan,  and  freq;iently  about  the  mouth  of  the  Kur, 
the  ancient  Cyrus. — In  manners,  voice,  and  food,  it 
agrees  with  the  wild  cat.  It  conceals  itftlf  in  the  day, 
and  wanders  over  the  Hooded  tracks  in  fcarch  of  prey  ; 
feeding  on  rats,  mice,  and  birds,  bLit  fcldoiu  clinibing 
trees.  Ii  is  exc^liivcly  tierce,  and  never  frequents  the 
haunts  of  mankind.  It  is  fo  impatient  of  captivity, 
that  one  which  was  taken  in  a  trap,  and  had  a  leg 
broken,  reftifed  for  many  days  the  food  placed  by  it  ; 
biit  in  its  fury  devoured  the  fractured  limb,  with  pieces 
of  the  (lake  it  was  faftened  to,  and  broke  all  its  teeth 
in  the  phreufy  of  its  rage. 

XVill.  Tiis  Caracul,  SivAH  Ghush,  or  Perfian 
Lynx,  with  a  lengthened  face  and  fmall  head  ;  very  long, 
Ilendcr  cars,  terminated  with  a  long  tuft  of  black  hairs ; 
eyes  (mail  :  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  ot  a  very 
palercddilh  brown;  and  the  belly  and  breaft  are  whi- 
tifh :  tlic  limbs  are  llroug  and  pretty  long  ;  and  the 
tail  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Thel'e  ani- 
mals inhabit  Perlia,  India,  and  Barbary  ;  where  they 
are  often  brought  up  tame,  and  ufed  iu  the  chace  of 
lellcr  quadrupeds,  and  the  larger  fort  of  birds,  fuch  as 
cranes,  pelicans,  peacocks,  &c.  which  they  furprife 
with  great  addrefs.  When  they  leize  their  prey,  they 
hold  it  fafl  with  their  mouth,  and  lie  for  a  time  mo- 
tionlefs  on  it.  They  are  faid  to  attend  the  lion,  and 
to  feed  on  the  remains  of  the  prey  which  that  animal 
leaves.  They  are  fierce  when  provoked;  Dr  Charleton 
fays,  he  faw  one  fall  on  a  bound,  which  it  killed  and 
tore  to  pieces  in  a  moment,  notwithftanding  the  dog 
defended  itfeif  ta  the  utmoft. — The  Arabian  writers 
call  it  a/iak  el  artJ ;  and  fay,  that  it  hunts  like  the  pan- 
ther, jumps  up  at  cranes  as  they  fly,  and  covers  its 
Heps  when  hunting. 

The  Libyan  Lynx  isa  variety  with  Ihort  black  tufts 
to  the  ears,  which  are  v/hite  witliin,  and  of  a  lively  red 
without ;  the  tail  white  at  the  tip,  auiiulated  with  four 
black  rings,  with  black  marks  behind  the  fore  legs. 
It  is  greatly  inferior  in  lize  to  the  former  ;  not  larger 
than  a  common  cat.  It  inhabits  both  Libya  and  Bar- 
bary. 

XIX  The  K'/fa,  or  Bay  Lvnx,  with  a  fliort  tail, 
yellow  irides,  and  upright  iharp-pointcd  cars,  tufted 
with  long  black  hairs:  the  colour  of  the  head,  back, 
lides,  and  exterior  pans  of  the  legs,  bright  bay,  ob- 
fcurely  marked  with  uulky  fpots :  from  beneath  each 
eye  certain  long  black  Rripes,  of  an  incurvated  form, 
maik  the  checks  ;  which,  viJith  the  upper  and  under 
lip,  whole  uiiderfide  of  the  body,  and  infides  of  the 
legs,  are  white:  ilie  upper  part  of  the  tail  is  barred 
with  dufky  llrokes;  and  ntxt  the  end,  one  of  a  deep 
black  ;  its  tip  and  under  fide  are  white.  This  animal, 
which  is  about  twice  the  bignefs  of  a  large  cat,  inha- 
bits ihe  innir  parts  of  the  ftaic  of  New- York. 

XX  The  Can  AD  I  AN  Lynx,  vviih  pale  yellow  eyes, 
and  crecT:  cars  tufted  with  loug  black  hair.  The  body 
is  covered  with  foi't  and  long  fur,  cinereous  tinged  with 
tawny,  aii<l  maiked  with  dulky  fpots,  more  oriefs  vi- 
fible  in  different  fubjefts,  dependent  on  the  age  or  fea- 
fon  in  which  the  animal  is  killed  :  the  legs  are  (Irong 
■and  thiwk  ;  the  claws  hrge.  It  is  about  three  times  the 
fize  of  a  common  cat  ;  the  tail  is  only  four  inches  long, 
tiptwith  black.  This  fpecics  inhabits  die  vail  forelts 
of  North  America.  Iiis  called  in  Canada  lichat-csrvkr, 


or  /o  louj>-cervier,  on  account  of  its  being  fo  Jeflruftive 
to  deer;  which  it  drops  on  from  the  irccs,  hkt  the 
pm.'u!,  and  fixing  on  the  jugular  vein,  never  quits  its 
hold  nil  the  exhaulted  animal  falls  through  lul'sof  blood. 
The  Englilh  call  it  a  •uii/t/crt/.  It  is  very  dcdraflivc 
to  thiir  young  pigs,  poultry,  and  all  kind  of  game. 
The  Ikins  are  in  highcllcem  for  the  fuiincfs  and  warni- 
ncfs  ot  the  fur  ;  and  great  numbers  are  anau-lly  ex- 
ported into  Europe. 

XXI.  The  IViuuntaiuT.ynx,  nr  Cat -A-i\io untain, 
upright  pointed  ears,  marked  with  two  brown  bars  ;  with 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  reddifh  brown, 
with  long  narrow  llripes  of  black;  the  fides  and  legs 
with  fmall  round  fpois :  the  chin  and  throat  are  of  a 
clearwhite;  the  belly  of  a  dull  white.  Thekngihof 
the  animal  Irom  nofc  to  tail,  is  two  feet  and  an  half  ;  of 
the  tail,  eight  inches.  It  inhabits  North  America;  and 
is  faid  to  be  a  gentle  animal,  and  lo  grow  very  fat. 

FELL  (Dr  Jolin),  a  very  learned  Engliih  divine 
and  bilhop,  entered  altudent  at  Chriil-church,  Oxford, 
1636.  In  164S,  he  was  ejefted  by  tiie  parliamentary 
vifuors,  being  then  in  holy  orders:  and  (roin  that  time 
till  the  reftoration  lived  at  Oxford  a  retired  and  lliulious 
life.  He  was  inllalled  cannon  of  Chriil-church,  July 
1660;  and  the  year  following,  dean  of  that  church  j 
in  which  place  he  did  great  fervices  to  the  college,  and 
reformed  feveral  abufes.  He  was  coufecratcd  billiop  of 
Oxford  in  1675;  and  had  leave  to  hold  his  dcanry  in 
coinmendain,  that  he  might  continue  his  fervices  to  the 
college  and  univerfity.  He  publilhcd  feveral  works  and 
died  in  1686. 

FELLING  (if  Timber. — Many  circum (lances  are 
well  known  and  conflantly  obferved  in  the  felling  of 
timber  for  building,  which,  though  to  a  hafly  obfer- 
ver  they  might  appear  trifling,  yet  prove,  on  experi- 
ence, to  be  of  the  utmoft  confcquencc.  One  thing  ob- 
ferved by  M.  de  Buffim,  which  very  greatly  increafes 
the  folidity  and  ftrength  of  timber,  is,  that  the  trees 
intended  to  be  felled  for  fervice  fhould  firll  be  flripped 
of  their  bark,  and  fuffered  to  ftand  and  die  upon  the 
fpot  before  the  cutting.  The  fappy  part  or  blea  of 
the  oak,  becomes  by  this  means  as  hard  and  firm  as 
the  heart;  and  the  real  ftrength  and  dcnfity  of  the 
wood  has  been  proved,  by  many  experiments,  to  be 
greatly  increafed  by  it  ;  nox  is  this  a  practice  of  any 
detriment  to  the  proprietor,  fince  the  remaining  fiiimps 
of  thefe  trees  fend  up  their  young  flioots  as  vigo- 
ronlly  as  if  they  had  been  cut  down  in  their  natural 
condition. 

When  any  tree  is  to  be  cut  down  for  timber,  the  firft 
thing  to  be  taken  care  of  is  a  fkilful  difbranching  of 
fuch  limbs  as  may  endanger  in  its  fall  :  many  trees  arc 
latterly  fpoiled  for  want  of  a  previous  care  of  this  kind. 
In  arnisof  timber  that  are  very  great,  it  is  always  ne- 
ceffary  to  chop  or  link  in  them  dole  to  the  bole,  and 
then  meeting  it  wiih  down-right  ftrokes,  it  will  be 
fevered  from  the  tree  without  fplitting.  In  felling  the 
tree,  take  care  always  to  cut  it  as  clofe  to  the  ground 
as  polFible,  unlcfs  it  is  intended  to  be  grubbed  up:  and 
the  doing  that  is  of  advantage  both  to  the  timber  and 
to  the  wood  ;  for  timber  is  never  fo  much  valued,  if  it 
be  1:  nown  to  grow  out  of  old  ftocks. 

FELLOWSHIP,  CofiTANY,  or  D;^riht,iive.rro. 
poyt'ibu,  in  aiithmetic.     See  Ari  r hmetic,  n°  ij. 

FELO  DE  SE,  inU'.v,  a  perfonihat  lays  delibci'ate- 
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]y  violent  lian<is  on  himfelf,  and  is  the  occafion  of  his 
,  untimely  death,  whether  by  hanging,  drowning,  flab- 
'bing,    ihootinn,  or  any  other  way. 

FELON,  in  law,  a  pcrl'on  guilty  of  felony.  See 
Felony. 

FELONY,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  law, 
comprifes  every  fpecies  of  crime,  which  orcafions  at 
common  law  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods.  This 
moit  Ircqucntly  happens  in  thofe  crimes  (or  which  a 
capita!  punifliment  cither  is  or  was  to  be  inflided  :  for 
thole  felonies  that  are  called  ckrgydbh,  or  to  which  the 
benefit  of  clergy  extends,  were  anciently  pimiflied  with 
death  in  all  lay,  or  unlearned  offenders  ;  though  now, 
by  the  flaiiue-law,  thatpnnifiimcnt  isfor  the  firlt  offence 
nniverfally  remitted.  Trcafon  itfclf,  fays  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  was  anciently  coniprifcd  under  the  name  of  yf- 
lony  :  and  in  confirmation  of  this  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  Ifatiue  of  ircafons, '25  Ed.  IIL  c.  2.  fpeaking  of 
ibrae  dubious  crimes,  direcls  a  reference  to  parlia- 
ment; that  it  may  be  there  adjudged,  "whether  they 
be  treafon  or  othir  felony."  All  ircafons,  jhercforc, 
llriclly  fpeaking,  are  felonies;  though  all  felonies  arc  not 
treafon.  And  lo  this  alfo  we  may  add,  that  all  offen- 
ces, now  capital,  are  in  feme  degree  or  other  felony  : 
but  this  is  likewife  the  cafe  with  fome  other  offences, 
which  are  not  punifhed  with  death  ;  as  fuicide,  where 
llie  party  is  already  dead;  homicide  by  chance-med- 
ley, or  in  felf-defence  ;  and  petit-larceny,  or  pilfering  ; 
all  which  arc  (flriaiy  fpeaking),  felonies,  as  they  fub- 
jeft  the  committers  of  them  to  forfeitures.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  only  adequate  definition  of  felony 
fecms  to  be  that  which  is  before  laid  down  :  viz.  an 
offence  which  occalions  a  total  forfeiture  of  either  lands 
or  goods,  or  both,  at  the  common  law  ;  and  to  which 
capital  or  other  pmiifliinent  may  be  fuperaddcd,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  degree  of  guilt. 

To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther:  The  word 
felony,  or  feioiiia,  is  of  undoubted  feudal  original,  being 
"frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  books  of  feuds,  &c. 
but  the  derivation  of  it  has  much  puzzled  the  juridical 
lexicographers,  Pratceus,  Calvinus,  and  the  rell  :  fome 
deriving  it  from  theGreek,  <fiiMJ5,  "  an  impollor  or  de- 
ceiver;" others  from  ihe'LAim/jatlojcJl-ll't,  to  counte- 
nance which  they  would  have  it  csWeAJi-llonta.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  as  his  manner  ii,  has  given  us  a  flill  flranger 
etymology  ;  that  it  is  crimen  aiiimo  jclUo  perp:tratu7ii, 
"  with  a  bitter  or  gallifli  inclination."  But  all  of  them 
agree  in  the  defcription,  that  it  is  fuch  a  crime  as  works 
a  forfeilnre  of  all  the  offender's  lands  or  goods.  And 
this  gives  great  probability  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman's 
'  Teutonic  or  German  derivation  of  it :  in  which  lan- 
guage indeed,  as  the  word  is  clearly  of  fcodal  original, 
we  ought  rather  to  look  for  its  fignification,  than  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Fe-lon  then,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  derived  from  two  northern  words  : 
FEE,  which  fignifies  (we  well  know)  the  fief,  feud, 
or  beneficiary  eft  ate  ;  and  lon,  which  fignifies  price  or 
value.  Felony  is  therefore  the  fame  Zi pretiwrii feudi, 
the  coiifideration  for  which  a  man  gives  up  his  fief;  as 
we  fay  in  common  fpeech,  luch  an  act  is  as  much  as 
your  life,  or  ellate  is  worth.  In  this  fenfe  it  will 
clearly  fignify  the  fcodal  forfeiture,  or  aift  by  which  an 
cftaie  is  lorfeited,  or  et'cheats,  to  the  lord. 

To  confirm  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  in  this 
fenfe,  of  forfeiture  to  the- lord,  that  the  feodal  writers 


conftintly  ufe  ir.  For  all  thofe  acts,  whether  of  a  cri- 
minal nature  or  not,  which  at  this  day  are  generally  ^ 
forfeiture  of  copyhold  eftates,  are  &y\ei  fcloiii^  in  the 
leodal  law  :  '■^  Juiicct,  per  ^uas  fcuduvi  umitlitur."  As 
•' fi  d',7uino  rijervire.f.oluerit i — ft  per  anituvi  et  diem 
cejfavent  i-n  pete?ida  iiivejlitura  ; — Ji  domiiium  ejuravit, 
i.  e.  iiegavit  Je  a  dontino  jt,iidtim  habere  ; — ■//  a  doinlmin 
jus  eum  vocante,  isr  atatus  noncornpaniertt;  " — all  thefe, 
with  many  others,  are  Aill  caufcs  of  forfeiture  in  our 
copyhold  eflates,  and  were  denominated  felonies  by  the 
fcotlal  couAituiions.  So  likewife  injuries  of  a  more 
fubllantialor  criminal  nature  were  denominatedyi"/c7/if/, 
that  is,  forfeitures  :  as  affaulting  or  bearing  the  lord  ; 
vitiating  his  wife  or  daughter,  "/  dovdnum  aicurbi- 
taverit,  i.  e.  ami  uxore  ejus  concubiterit ;"  all  thefe  are 
cfleemcd  felonies,  and  the  latter  is  exprefsly  fo  deno- 
minated, "  ji  fecerit  feloniam,  domin:i7!i  forte  cuciirbi- 
taiido.  And  as  thefe  contempts,  or  fmaller  offences, 
were  felonies  or  acts  of  forfeiture,  of  courfe  greater 
ci  imes,  as  murder  and  robbery,  fell  under  the  fame  de- 
nomination. On  the  other  hand,  the  lord  might  be 
guilty  of  felony,  or  forfeit  his  feignory  to  the  vaflal,  by 
the  fame  aft  as  the  valfal  would  have  forfeited  his  feud 
to  the  lord.  "  fi  dominus  conninjjit  feloniam,  per  quam 
vcifi'.llns  avi'itteret  feudiivi  ft  ea-,n  coinmilferit  in  domi- 
nu7i:  feudi  proprictatem  ettavi  donii/uis  perdere  debet." 
One  inllance  given  of  this  I'ort  of  felony  in  the  lord  is 
beating  the  fervant  of  his  valfal,  fo  as  that  he  lofes  his 
fervice  ;  which  feems  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  civil 
injury,  fofar  as  it  refpecls  the  vaiTal.  And  all  thefe  felo- 
nies  were  to  be  determined,  "per  Iauda7i!entu7n  five  ju- 
diciu7ii  pariu7/i  j!ioru7ii,"  in  the  lord's  court ;  as  with  us 
forfeitures  of  copyhold  lands  are  prefentable  by  the  ho- 
mage in  the  court-baron. 

Felony,  and  the  act  of  forfeiture  to  the  lord,  being 
thus  fynonyinous  terms  in  the  feodal  law,  we  may  cafi- 
ly  trace  the  reafon  why,  upon  the  introdudlion  of  that 
law  into  England,  thofe  crimes  which  induced  fuch 
forfeiture  or  efcheat  of  lands  (and,  by  a  fmall  deflexion 
from  the  original  fenfe,  fuch  as  induced  the  forfeiture 
of  goods  alio)  were  denoininated/iVo/v/c'/.  Thus  it  was 
that  fuicide,  robbery,  and  rape,  were  felonies ;  that  is, 
the  confequencc  of  fuch  crimes  was  forfeiture  ;  till  by 
long  ufe  we  began  to  fignify  by  the  term  of  fe!o7iy 
the  aftual  crime  committed,  and  not  the  penal  confe- 
quencc. And  upon  this  fyllem  only  can  we  account 
for  the  caufc,  why  treafon  in  ancient  times  was  held 
to  be  a  fpecies  of  felony  ;  viz.  becaui'e  it  induced  a  for- 
feiture. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  capital  punifliment  does  by  no 
means  enter  into  the  true  idea  and  definition  o{  feto/iy. 
Felony  may  be  without  infijcling  capital  punifliment, 
as  in  the  cafes  inftanced  of  felf-murder,  txcufable  ho- 
micide, and  petit-larceny  ;  and  it  is  polTible  that  capi- 
tal jumifliments  may  be  inflifted,  and  yet  the  offence 
be  no  felony  ;  as  in  cafe  of  hcrefy  iiy  the  common 
law,  which,  though  capital,  never  worked  any  forfei- 
ture of  lands  or  g»iods,  an  infeparable  incident  to  felo- 
ny. And  of  tlie  fame  nature  was  the  punifliment  of 
flanding  mute,  without  pleading  to  an  indictment; 
which  at  the  common  law  vvas  capital,  but  without  any 
forfeiture,  therefore  fuch  Handing  mutewas  no  felony. 
In  fliorr,  the  true  criterion  of  felony  is  forfeiture  :  for, 
as  Sir  Edwark  Coke  juftly  obferves,  in  all  felonies 
which  arc  punifliable  with  death,  the  offender  lofes  all 
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Felt,  his  lands  in  fee-fimple,  and  alio  hisgoods  and  cljattels  ; 
Felt  fpar.  in  fi:c!i  as  are  nuc  piiuilliable,  his  goods  and  chattels 
'       "         only. 

The  idea  of  felony  is  indeed  fo  generally  connefted 
with  that  of  capital  piinilhuient,  that  \vc  find  it  hard 
tofeparate  them  ;  and  to  this  iilafre  the  interpretations 
of  the  law  do  now  conform.  And  therefore,  if  a  ftatnte 
makes  any  new  oiFen.e  felony,  the  law  implies  that  it 
Ihali  bepiinilhed  with  death,  viz.  by  hanging,  as  well 
as  with  a  forfeiture  :  unlefs  the  offender  prays  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy  ;  which  all  felons  are  entitled  once 
to  have,  iinlcis  the  fame  is  exprefsly  taken  away  by 
Itatiite. 

Felonies  by  ftatnte  arc  very  numerous  ;  and  as  this 
work  will  not  admit  of  a  proper  enumeration,  we  muft 
refer  to  the  Table  of  the  quarto  edition  ot  the  Statutes, 
where  they  are  fet  forth  in  alphabetical  order. 

FELT,  in  commerce,  a  lort  of  Ituff  deriving  all 
its  confidence  merely  from  beijig  fulled,  or  wrouglit 
with  lees  and  fize,  without  either  Ipinning  or  wea- 
ving. 

Felt  is  made  either  of  wool  alone,  or  of  wool  and 
hair.  Tholls  of  French  make,  ji  yards  long,  and  li. 
broad,  for  clonks,  pay  each  2  1.  14s.  i;°d.  on  im- 
portation; and  draw-back  il.  12s.  3d.  on  exporting 
them  again. 

pELT-Spar,  or  Rhombic  Quartz,  \.\\t  piiuntfc  of  the 
Chinefe,  a  genus  ot  iiliceous  carilis,  according  to 
Cronftedt,  refembliiig  the  jafper  in  mofl  reipeds.  Its 
'  German  name  is  felt-/}ar,  from  the  word  fulJ,  which 
fignifies  afield,  and  likcwife  a  conijiartmcnt  or  regular 
fnrface.  Hence,  according  to  Mr  Fonter,  the  word 
feld-fpar  fignifies  a  fpnr  compofcd  of  little  compart- 
meais  of  rhombic  or  other  figures.  It  Arikes  fire 
with  llcel,  and  melts  in  a  violent  heat.  M.  Baycii, 
who  analyfed  it  by  acids,  obtained  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  argillaceo.isand  filiceous  earths,  a  fmaller  quan- 
tity of  magncfia,  and  a  Itill  finaller  of  calcareous  earth 
and  iron.  It  is  found  either  fparry  or  cryftallized. 
The  former  fpecies  has  feveral  varieties,  i.  White. 
2.  Reddidi  brown,  occurring  in  the  Swedifli  and  o- 
ther  granites.  5.  Pale  yellow.  4.  Greeniih,  refcn> 
bling  the  fchorl  or  coi-kle  Ipar,  but  lefs  fufiblc,  and 
more  irregular  in  the  figure.  The  cryfi;allizcd  kind  is 
found  in  an  iron  miie  in  Wellmaaland  in  Sweden,  fel- 
dom  in  th;  for  n  of  veuis,  and  itdl  more  rarely  conlli- 
tuting  the  fubllance  of  whole  mojiitains,  but  general- 
ly mixed  either  witii  q  lartz  or  mica  ;  in  which  cafe  it 
is  called  granite.  When  mixed  with  jafper,  along 
with  f>me  panicles  of  quartz,  cockle,  and  horn  blende, 
it  is  named  porphyry, 
,  Another  ki.nl  01  this  flone,  named  by   Mr.  Bayen 

whiti  fill  fpar,  is  found  in  the  duchy  of  Lorrain.  It 
is  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  fpoited  on  the  outfide 
with  ochre.  It  confifls  of  Ihining  particles,  which 
give  it  a  fparry  appjjrance  :  it  is  very  hard,  and 
flrikes  fire  with  (feel,  is  affftited  by  acids  ;  and  when 
analyfed  by  them,  appeai-s  to  contain  one  half  i:s 
weight  of  filiceous  earth,  the  other  being  compofcd  of 
magiiefia  and  iron. 

Analoi;oiis  to  the  felt-fpar  is  that  beautiful  flone 
named  Labrad'jr-flo/te,  lately  brought  to  Europe.  It 
Was  difcovered  fume  years  ago  by  the  Moravians,  who 
have  a  colony  among  the  Efquimaux,  in  the  country 
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of  Labrador  in  North  America.  It  is  found  of  a  light  Felt-rpar 
or  deep-grey  colour,  biitforthe  mod  part  of  a  blackifh 
grey.  When  held  in  the  light  in  various  politioiiE,  it 
difcovtrs  a  variety  of  colours,  fuch  as  the  blue  of  lapis 
lazuli,  grafs-green,  apple-green,  pea-green,  and  foine- 
timcs,  but  more  feldom,  a  citron  yellow.  Sometimes 
it  ha>)  a  colour  between  that  of  a  red  copper  and  tom- 
l)uck-grey  ;  at  othertimes  the  colours  are  between  grey 
and  violet,-  For  tile  moft  part  thtfc  colours  arc  in 
fpots,  but  fonietimesin  ftripes  on  the  (ame  piece.  The 
flones  are  fjund  in  pretty  large  angular  pieces,  appear 
foliated  when  Iiroken,  and  the  fragments  of  a  rhom- 
boidal  figure.  Their  fpecific  gravity  is  about  2.755:, 
and  in  other  refpects  they  agree  with  the  felt-fpar. 
Werner  informs  us,  thai  he  has  fcen  apiece  oflelt- 
Ipar  at  .Gayer,  which  Ihowed  a  great  variety  of  co- 
lours, but  very  pale. 

Mr  Kirwan  obl'erves  on  the  felt-fpar,  in  general, 
that  it  is  found  of  many  difRrent  colours,  as  white, 
yellow,  red,  brown,  green,  voilct,  &c.  foinctinies 
cryllallized  in  rhombs,  cubes,  or  parallelopipeds  ;  at 
other  times  without  any  regular  figure.  It  breaks  like 
fpar,  but  the  texture  is  clofc  thougii  lamellar.  The 
fpecific  gravity,  according  to  our  author,  is  from  2.400 
to  2.600,  but  Mr  Gerthard  fays  he  found  it  as  high 
as  ;.Jco;  in  which  cafe  Mr  Kirwan  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  mixed  with  fonie  metallic  panicles.  It  is 
harder  than  the  fluor  fpars,  but  lefs  fo  than  quartz.  It 
alfo  melts  without  addition  more  perfectly  and  cafily 
than  the  fluors,  forming  a  whitilh  glafs,  which  does 
not  corrode  the  crucibles  as  that  from  flunr  does.  It  s 
entirely  dilFolved  wi[hout  efftrvefcence  by  the  niicro- 
cofmic  fait  and  by  borax;  but  unites  with  difficulty 
to  fixed  alkalies.  In  its  cryftallized  (late  it  decrepi- 
tates in  the  fire,  but  not  otiiervvife.  It  is  found  in 
loole  malfes,  about  two  inches  long  at  mofl,  without 
forming  eitiicr  veins  or  llrata.  It  is  alfo  found  mixed 
with  fand  or  clay  ;  or  it  is  fometimes  found  imbedded 
in  other  flones,  as  granite,  &c.  One  huiulred  parts 
of  the  white  fpar  contain  67  of  filiceous,  14  of  argil- 
laceous, II  of  ponderous  earth,  and  8  of  magncfia. 
According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  ftonc 
uled  by  the  Saxons,  as  pitiiutfa,  in  their  porcelain 
manufaftures. 

Cronllcdf,  who  fuppofcs  this  flone  to  be  of  the  fame 
nature  with  jafper,  reu.arks  that  "  if  the  rhoir.bic 
quartz  and  jafper  were  of  the  fame  fpecies,  that  fort  of 
porphyry  which  is  made  up  of  thcfe  two  bodies  ought 
only  to  be  ranked  with  the  jafpsrs,  inftead  of  being 
])laced  with  the  faxa.  It  is  obfcrvable,  however,  in 
old  monuments,  which  have  b'.en  long  cxpofed  to  the 
air,  that  thonih  porphyry  had  decayed  in  fucii  a  man- 
ner as  to  lofe  its  polilli,  yet  granite,  though  equally 
old,  and  compofcd  for  the  mo'^  part  of  rhombic 
quartz,  has  prefervcd  its  luflre.  This,  however,  does 
not  contradicf  the  poflibilitv  of  rhombic  quartz  being 
the  fame  fubflance  with  the  jafper:  the  calcareous 
fpar,  for  inflance,  being  found  to  bear  the  weather, 
and  even  fire,  better  than  limeflone." 

FELTRIA,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  on  the  borders 
of  Rhxtia  towards  Italy.  J<io\v  Fi/iiri,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Venice,  on  the  Piava.  E.  Long.  12.  16. 
N.  Lat.  460. 

FELUCCA,  in  fca-affairs,  a  little  veffel  armed  witli 
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fix  oai-s,  frequent  in  the  Mcdicerraneaii ;  which  has 
tliio  pLxulianiy,  that  iis  htlm  may  be  applied  cither  in 
the  licad  or  Uct;i,  .15  occaiion  requires. 

FEMALE,  (h/EMiNAj,  a  term  peculiar  to  ani- 
mals, ligiiif'ying  liiac  fcx  which  conceives  anj  gene- 
rates its  young  within,  itlclf.     See  Sex  anil  Geneua- 

TION. 

Female  is  alfo  applied,  figoratively,  to  things 
without  life,  from  the  refcniblance  tlicy  hear  to  the 
ftuialcs  of  animals.     Thus  we  fay  a 

Female- Scrcv).     See  Screw. 

Female- FloTvcr.     See  Fcmhieus  Flos, 

FEMALE-Plaiit.     See  Feiiiiitea  Plasta. 

FEMME  COVERT,  in  law,  a  married  woman.  Sec 
Coverture. 

Femme  S'iU,  an  unmarried  woman,  whofe  debts, 
contrailed  before  marriage,  become  thofc  of  her  huf- 
band  after  ir. 

A  femme-fole  merchant,  is  where  a  woman,  in  Lon- 
don, ufcs  a  trade  alone,  without  her  hufbaiid  ;  on  which 
account  (lie  (lull  be  charged  without  him. 

FEMININE,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  genders  of 
nomis.     See  Gender. 

The  feminine  gender  is  that  which  denotes  ihe  noun 
or  name  to  belong  to  a  female.  In  the  Latin,  the  fe- 
minine gender  is  formed  of  the  niafciiline  by  altering 
its  termination  ;  particularly  by  changing  in  into  a. 
Thus,  of  the  mafculine  bonus  eqiius,  "  a  good  horfe," 
is  formed  the  feminine  bona  equa,  "  a  good  mare  ;" 
{ooi  parvus  homo,  "  a  little  man,"  is  formed  parva 
fivrniiia,   "  a  little  woman,"  &c. 

In  French,  the  feminine  gender  is  exprefled,  not  by 
a  different  rtrniination,  but  by  a  different  article  :  thus, 
ie  is  joined  to  a  male,  and //z  to  a  female. 

In  Englifli,  we  are  generally  more  flricf,  and  ex- 
prefs  the  ditference  of  fex,  not  by  different  termina- 
tions, nor  by  different  particles,  but  different  words  ; 
as  boar  and  fow,  boy  and  girl,  brother  and  filler,  &c. 
—  though  fometimes  the  feminine  is  formed  by  vary- 
ing the  termination  of  the  male  into  efs;  as  in  abbot, 
abbefs,  &c. 

FEMUR,  OS  femoris,  in  anatomy.     See  there, 

FEN,  a  place  overflowed  with  water,  or  abounding 
with  bogs.     See  Bog  and  Draining. 

Feus  are  cither  made  up  of  a  congeries  of  bogs  ;  or 
confifl  of  a  multitude  of  pools  or  lakes,  with  dry  Ipots 
of  land  intermixed,  like  fo  many  little  illands. 

Several  llatutes  have  been  made  in  England  for  the 
draining  of  fens,  chiefly  in  Kent,  Cambridgefiiire, 
Bedfordlhire,  and  Liiicolnlhire  ;  and  by  a  late  ad;, 
II  Geo.  II.  commiffioners  Ihall  be  appointed  for  the 
til'tdually  draining  and  prefcrving  of  the  fens  in  the 
illc  of  Ely,  who  are  authorifed  to  make  drains,  dams, 
and  proper  works  thereon  ;  and  they  may  charge  the 
land-holders  therein  with  a  yearly  acre- tax,  and,  in  de- 
fault of  payii:cnt,  fell  the  defender's  lands. 

The  wet  grounds  called  fens  in  Lincolnfhire  and 
clfewher  c  inEngland,  bring  many  advantages  to  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  coiiiuics.  Fowl  and  fifh  are  very 
plentiful  in  tliein.  The  pike  and  eels  are  large  and 
eafxiy  caught,  but  they  are  iifually  coarle.  The  duck, 
mallard  and  teal,  are  in  fuch  plenty  as  is  fcarce  to  be 
ccn-°'vpd.  They  are  taken  by  decoys  in  prodigious 
flotlvS  a:  a  time.    They  fend  thefe  fowl  from  Lincoln- 


fliirc  to  London,  tw'ice  a-week,  on  horfeback,  from 
Micliaelmas  to  Lady-day  ;  and  one  decoy  will  fnniifli  ^ 
20  dozen,  or  more,  twice  a-week,  for  the  whole  fcalbn 
in  this  manner.  Tlie  decoy-men  contract  with  the 
people,  who  bring  them  to  Londoit  at  a  certain  rate, 
ano  iiicy  are  o^Mi^ed  to  take  off  their  hands  the  whole 
number  tliat  is  catchcd.  Two  ttal  are  ufually  reckon- 
ed equal  to  one  duck  ;  and  fix  ducks  and  12  teal  arc 
accounted  a  dozen  of  wild-fowl  ;  and  the  n(ual  ii'.ar- 
ket  price  is  al)Out  9s.  for  fuch  a  dozen.  About  niid- 
funimer,  during  the  moulting  feafun,  a  great  number 
alfo  are  dellroyed  by  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hoods. The  poor  birds  at  this  feafoii  are  neither  able 
to  fwim  nor  fly  well;  and  the  people  going  in  with 
boats  among  the  reeds  where  they  lie,  knock  them 
down  with  long  poles.  A  little  before  Michaelmas, 
vafl  flights  of  thefe  birds  arrive  at  the  decoys  trom 
other  places  ;  they  fnon  grow  fat  in  them,  and  conti- 
nue there  a  prey  to  the  mailers  or  owners,  as  long  as 
the  decoys  are  unfrozen  ;  but,  when  they  are  iced 
over,  they  fly  away  again,  and  go  to  the  neighbouring 
feas  for  food. 

The  fens  alfo  abound  in  a  fort  of  herbage  that  is 
very  iioutiihing  to  cattle.  Sliccp  and  hoifcs  always 
grow  fat  upon  it.  Thefe  fens  are  common,  and  the 
owners  of  cattle  mark  them  that  they  may  be  known. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  though  all  is  open,  the  cattle 
ufed  to  one  particular  fpot  of  ground  feldom  leave  if, 
but  the  owner  may  always  find  them  in  or  near  the 
fame  place.  The  fens  have  many  large  and  deep 
drains.  In  thefe  the  pike  and  eel  grow  to  a  vail  lize: 
and  they  are  full  of  geefc  v;hich  feed  on  the  grafs  ; 
but  tlicfc  cat  rank  and  nuu-ldy,  and  may  even  be  fm-. It 
as  foon  as  a  perfon  comes  into  the  room  where  they  are 
roafling.  But  the  people  have  another  very  great  ad- 
vantage from  thcle  birds  belides  the  eating  of  them, 
namely,  their  feathers  and  quills ;  and  the  produce  of 
thefe  is 'fo  great,  that  the  cufloni-houfe-bcoks  in  ilie 
town  of  Bofton  fliow,  that  there  are  frequently  fent  a- 
way  in  one  year  500 bags  of  feathers,  cch  containing 
a  hundred  and  a  half  weight.  Each  pound  of  feathers 
brings  in  the  owner  twopence  ;  and  it  may  be  thought 
llrange  by  people  unacquainted  with  thefe  things,  but 
it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  the  owners  pull  them  five  or 
fix  times  a  year  for  the  feathers,  and  three  times  for 
the  quills.  Each  pulling  comes  to  about  a  pound, 
and  many  people  have  1000  gcefe  at  a  time  or 
more.  They  are  kept  at  no  charge  except  in  deep 
fnowy  weather,  when  they  are  obliged  to  feed  them 
with  corn. 

Oats  alfo  grow  very  well  in  many  of  the  fen  coun- 
tries, and  in  good  fcafons  bring  great  incrcal'c  and 
advantage  to  the  owners.  There  is  alfo  another  ve- 
getable of  great  profit  to  ihem.  This  is  the  rapum 
filvejire ;  the  feed  of  which  they  call  colc-fied ;  and 
they  make  an  oil  from  it  of  great  ufe  in  trade.  They 
grind  the  feed  between  two  large  ftoncs,  the  one  fland- 
ing  perpendicularly  on  the  other.  The  floncs  arc 
made  of  a  fort  of  black  marble,  and  are  brought  from 
Germany.  They  fometimes  turn  them  by  fails,  and 
fometimes  by  the  drains  which  carry  off  the  water 
from  the  fen  lands. 

The  fens  lying  low,  and  being  of  a  vafl  extent,  are 
very  fubjeft  to  be  overflowed  by  waters  from  the  neigh- 
bouring high  countries  :  and  though  great  care   and 
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Tenet,     expence  is  ufed  to  keep  [Iiem  dry,  tliey  are  often  like 

.' * 'a  fea  ;  and  the  fheep  are  obliged  to  be  carried  oft'  in 

boats  and  the  people  to  live  in  their  upper  rooms,  and 
to  be  fiipplied  with  provifions  alfo  with  boats. 

FENCE,  in  gardening  and  hiifbandry,  a  hedge, 
wall,  ditch,  bank,  or  other  inclofure,  made  round 
gardens,  fields,  woods,  &c. 

In  hot  climates,  where  they  have  not  occafion  for 
walls  to  ripen  their  fruit,  their  gardens  lie  open,  where 
they  can  have  a  water-fence,  and  profpefts  ;  or  elle 
they  bound  their  gardens  with  groves,  in  which  are 
fountains,  walks,  &c.  which  arc  much  more  pleafuig 
to  the  light  than  a  dead  wall  :  bur,  in  colder  climates, 
we  arc  obliged  to  have  walls  to  Ihelter  and  ripen  our 
fruit,  although  they  take  away  much  from  the  plea- 
fant  profped  of  the  garden.  Brick  v.'alls  are  account- 
ed the  bed  and  warmelt  for  fruit  :  and  thefe  walls,  be- 
ing built  pannelwife,  with  pillars  at  equal  diftances, 
will  faveagreat  de^l  of  charge,  in  that  the  walls  may 
be  built  thiPiiier  than  if  they  were  made  plain  without 
thefe  panncis,  for  then  it  would  be  necelfary  to  build 
tliem  thicker  every  wliere  ;  and,  befides,  thefe  pinnels 
make  the  walls  look  the  handfomer.  Stone-walls, 
however,  on  account  of  their  durability,  are  to  be 
preferred  to  thofe  of  brick,  efpecially  tliofe  of  fquare 
hewn  (lones.  Thofe  that  are  made  of  rough  Hones, 
though  they  are  very  dry  and  warui,  yet  by  reafon  of 
their  unevennefs,  are  inconvenient  to  nail  up  trees  to, 
except  pieces  of  limber  be  laid  in  theai  here  and  there 
for  that  purpofe. 

But  in  large  gardens,  it  is  better  to  have  the  pro- 
fpect  open  to  the  plealure-garden  ;  which  fliould  be 
furrounded  with  a  fofle,  that  from  the  garden  the  ad- 
jacent country  may  be  viewed.  But  this  raufl  depend 
on  the  lituation  of  the  place  :  for  if  ihe  profptft  from 
the  garden  is  not  good,  it  had  better  be  fliut  out  from 
the  light  than  be  open.  As  alfo,  when  a  garden  lies 
near  a  populous  town,  and  ihe  adjoining  grounds  are 
open  to  the  inhabitants  :  if  the  garden  is  open,  there 
will  be  no  Walking  therein  good  weather,  without  be- 
ing expofcd  to  the  view  of  all  paflengers,  which  is 
very  difagrceable. 
Mlllrr's  Where  the  foircs  are  made  round  a  garden  which  is 

CarJeiter's  fituatcd  in  a  park,  they  are  extremely  p-oper  ;  becaufe 
Siclnnary,  hereby  the  pi-ofpeft  of  the  park  will  be  obtained  in  the 
garden,  which  renders  thofe  gardens  ranch  more  agree- 
able than  thofe  that  are  confined. — In  the  making  thefe 
folTes  there  have  been  many  inventions  ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  none  feem  preferable  to  thofe  which  have  an 
upright  wall  next  the  garden,  which  (where  the  foil 
will  admit  of  a  deep  trench)  fhould  be  five  or  fix  feet 
high  ;  and,  from  the  foot  of  this  wall,  the  ground 
on  theoutfide  (hould  rife  with  a  gr.idual,  eafy  /lope,  to 
the  diflance  of  i8  or  20  feet  ;  and  where  it  can  be 
allowed,  if  it  Hopes  much  farther  it  will  be  eafier, 
and  lefs  perceptible  as  a  ditch,  to  the  eye,  when  view- 
ed at  a  dirtance  ;  but,  if  the  ground  is  naturally  wet, 
fo  as  not  to  admit  of  a  deep  fofTe,  then,  in  order  to  make 
a  fence  againfl  cattle,  if  the  wall  be  four  feel  high, 
and  flight  polls  of  three  feet  high  are  placed  jufl 
behind  the  wall,  with  a  fmall  chain  carried  on  from 
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poft  to  pofb,  no  cattle  or  deer  will  ever  attempt  to 
jump  againft  it  ;  therefore,  it  will  be  a  fecurc  fence  a-  "■ 
gainftthem  ;  and  if  thtfe  are  painted  green,  they  will 
not  be  difcerncd  at  a  diflance,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  chain  will  fecure  perfons  walking  in  the  garden 
from  tumbling  over. 

In  places  where  there  arc  no  go6d  profpeifls  to  be 
obtained  from  a  garden,  it  is  common  to  make  the  in- 
clofure of  park-paling  ;  which,  if  well  performed, 
will  laft  many  years,  and  has  a  much  better  .'.ppear- 
ance  than  a  wall  :  and  this  pale  may  he  hid  from  the 
fight  within,  by  plantations  of  flirubs  and  evergreens  ; 
or  there  may  be  a  quick-hedge  planted  within  the  pale, 
which  may  be  trained  up,  fo  as  to  be  an  excellent  (cncti 
by  the  time  the  pales  begin  to  decay. 

F'ences  round  parks  are  generally  of  paling;  whicli 
if  well  made  of  winter  fallen  oak,  will  kit  m.any  years. 
But  a  principal  tiling  to  be  obfcrved,  in  making  thefe 
pales,  is  not  to  make  them  too  heavy ;  for,  when  thcj' 
are  ib,  their  own  weight  will  caiilc  them  to  decay  : 
therefore,  tlic  pales  fliould  be  cleft  thin  ;  and  the  rails 
fiiould  be  cut  triangular,  lo  prevent  the  wet  lodging 
upon  them  ;  and  the  polls  Ihould  be  good,  and  not 
placed  too  far  afunder.  If  ihefe  things  arc  obf'erved, 
one  of  thefe  pales  will  lafl,  with  a  little  care,  up- 
wards of  forty  years  very  well.  The  common  way  of 
making  thefe  fences  is,  to  have  every  other  pjle  nine 
or  ten  inches  above  the  intermediate  ones  ;  fo  that  the 
fence  may  be  fix  feet  and  a  half  high,  which  is  enough 
for  fallow  deer  ;  but,  where  there  are  red  deer,  the 
fence  ihould  be  one  foot  higher,  otherwife  they  wiil 
leap  over. 

Some  inclofe  their  parks  wiih  brick  walls  ;  and  in 
countries  where  flone  is  cheap,  the  vialls  are  built 
with  this  material  ;  fome  with,  and  others  without 
mortar. 

A  kitchen-garden,  if  rightly  contrived,  will  contain 
walling  enough  10  afford  a  fupply  of  fuch  fruits  as  re- 
quire the  alFillancc  of  walls,  for  any  family  ;  and  this 
garden,  being  lituated  on  one  fide,  and  quile  out  of 
fight  of  the  houfc,  may  be  lurrounded  with  walls 
which  will  fcrtcn  the  kitchen  garden  from  the  fight  of 
perfons  in  the  plealure-garden  ;  and,  being  locked  up, 
the  fruit  will  be  much  better  prcferved  than  it  can  be 
in  the  public  garden  ;  and  the  having  too  great  a  quaii- 
rity  of  walling  is  often  the  occafion  that  fo  many  ill- 
managed  trees  are  frequently  to  be  feeu  in  large  gar- 
dens. 

The  height  of  garden  walls  fhould  be  12  feet, 
which  is  a  moderate  proportion  ;  and  if  the  foil  be 
good,  it  may  in  time  be  well  furnilhcd  with  bearing- 
wood  in  every  part,  efpecially  that  part  planted  with 
pears,  notvvithflanding  of  the  branches  being  trained 
horizontally  from  the  bottom  of  the  walls. 

With  regard  to  the  more  common  kinds  of  fences, 
Mr  Anderfon  gives  the  following  direiSions,  in  his  Ef- 
fays  on  Agriculture,  &c.  "  The  fences  that  are  mofl 
univerfally  employed,  are  cither  flonedikes  or  hed- 
ges (a).  Dikes,  if  well  built,  as  tffetlually  prefcrvea 
field  from  the  intrufion  of  domcflic  animals,  as  any  o- 
ther  kind  of  fence  whatever  j  but  they  afford  little 
C  c  warmth 


Fence. 


(a)  Dike  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  any  kind  of  wall  rtarcd  for  the  purpofe  of  inclofmg  a  field  and  no- 
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good,  anfwer  both  thefe  purpofcs  equally  well.  But 
the  mofl  material  dilliiiiaion  between  dikes  and  hedges 
is,  that  dikes  arc  in  their  higheft  dcgre  of  perfcftioii 
as  fooii  as  they  are  reared,  and  from  that  moment  be- 
gin to  tend  towards  decay  ;  fo  that  the  perfon  who 
builds  this  kind  of  fence  immediately  receives  the  full 
benefit  thereof  ;  whereas  hedges,  being  at  firfl;  weak 
and  tender,  fland  in  need  of  attention  and  care,  and 
do  not  become  a  fence  for  feveral  years  after  they  are 
planted  ;  and,  as  they  continue  to  increafe  in  ftrength 
and  gradually  acquire  a  higher  and  higher  degree'  of 
perfection,  it  is  long  before  they  begin  to  fall  towards 
decay  ;  fo  that  they  are,  in  general,  infinitely  more 
durable  than  dikes,  although  they  are  longer  of  be- 
coming of  ufe  to  the  perfon  who  plants  them.  Which 
of  tbcfc  two  kinds  of  fences  may,  upon  the  whole,  be 
nioft  eligible,  muil,  in  general,  be  determined  by  the 
circumftanccs  and  views  of  the  pollelfor  of  the  ground 
to  be  inclofcd.  If  he  is  a  tennant  who  has  a  fhori  leafe, 
without  a  profpefl  of  getting  it  renewed  ;  or,  if  he  has 
immediate  occafion  for  a  complete  fence  ;  it  will  be,  in 
general,  moll  prudent  in  him  to  make  choice  of  dikes, 
if  the  materials  for  rearing  thefe  are  at  hand  :  but,  if 
there  is  any  probability  that  his  pollerity  may  reap  any 
advantage  from  thefe  inclofurcs,  it  will  bcalnioftahvays 
more  for  his  advantage  to  make  choice  of  hedges. 

"  A  dike  buili  of  freeftone  and  lime  will  be  almoft 
as  durable  as  a  hedge  ;  although,  in  general,  it  will  nei- 
ther be  fo  cheap  nor  agreeable.  But  dry-flone  dikes, 
unlefs  built  of  the  fined  quarried  flone,  are  of  fuch  a 
perifnable  nature,  as  to  be  hardly  ever  worth  the  ex- 
pence  of  rearing  ;  and  never,  excepting  where  the  field 
iJiat  you  would  wi(h  to  inclofe  has  plenty  of  floncs  up- 
on its  furfacc,  whicli  you  are  under  a  nceeffity  of  car- 
rying away  before  the  field  can  be  improved.  In  this 
fituation  a  man  may,  in  fome  mtafure  be  excufed,  if 
he  fliould  be  tempted  to  put  them  into  dikes  ;  becaufe 
the  carriage  of  thefe  flones  may  be  faid  to  coft  him  no- 
thing :  and  he  may,  perhaps,  be  at  fome  lofs  how  to 
difpofc  of  them  in  any  other  manner.  But,  in  all  other 
circumflances,  it  is  very  bad  economy  to  rear  fencesof 
this  kind,  as  feal  dikes  can  always  be  built  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  expence  that  thefe  wouldcoll — willanfwer 
all  purpofes  equally  well  ;  and,  if  carefully  built,  will 
be  kept  in  repair  for  any  number  of  years  at  as  fmall 
an  expcncc  as  they  could  be. 

"  The  want  of  durability  generally  complained  of 
in  ihefc  dikes  is  owing  10  their  bad  conflruftion.  The 
grcateft  part  of  them  are  made  of  a  confidcrable  thick- 
nefs,  with  a  ditch  on  each  fide  ;  the  heart  of  the  dike 
being  made  up  with  ihe  cariii  that  is  taken  from  thefe 
ditches  ;  and  only  a  thin  wall,  on  each  fide,  is  built  of 
folid  feal  from  top  to  bottom  ;  the  conlequence  of 
which  is,  that  as  the  loofe  earth  that  is  thrown  into 
the  middle  of  the  dike  fubfides  much  more  than  the 
feal  on  each  lide,  the  top  of  the  dike  finks  down  ;  and, 
of  courfe,  the  two  fide-walls  .ire  prcifed  too  much  up- 
on the  iiifide,  fo  as  to  bilge  (fwell)  out  about  the 
middle,  and  quickly  crumble  down  to  daft.  To  avoid 
this  ii^convcuicnce,  I  have  always  chofcn  to  build  my 
dikes  of  this  fort  thinner  than  ufual  :  they  being  only 
three  feet  and  an  half  thick  at  the  bottom  :  one  foot,  or 
a  very  little  more,  at  top  ;  and  five  feet  high  ;  taking 
Q.We  to  have  them  built  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  every 


fod  (feal)  from  top  to  bottom  binds  the  joinings  of 
the  others  below  it,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  bricks 
in  a  well-built  wall.  The  uppermofl  courlc  of  feal  is 
cut  a  little  longer  than  thofe  that  are  immediately 
below  it,  and  placed  with  the  gralfy  fide  uppermofl:,  fo 
as  to  project  a  little  on  each  fide  ;  which  not  only 
helps  to  throw  the  water  a  little  off  the  dike,  but  alfo 
to  prevent  (lieep  or  cattle  from  attempting  to  jump  over 
it  lo  readily  as  they  otherwilc  might  do.  At  the  foot 
of  the  dike,  on  each  fide,  is  dug  a  fmall  ditch,  about 
a  foot  and  a  lialf  or  two  feet  deep  ;  leaving  a  ledget  of 
a  few  inches  broad  on  each  fide,  that  the  dike  may 
not  be  undermined  by  the  crumbling  down  of  the 
loofe  earth  into  the  ditch.  Thefe  ditches  not  only 
help  to  give  ihc  dike  an  additional  height,  and  keep 
its  foundation  dry  ;  but  arc  alfo  of  ule  to  prevent 
cattle  from  coming  clofe  to  it  and  rubbing  upon 
it,  or  tearing  it  down  with  their  horns  which  they 
are  very  apt  to  do  if  this  precaution  be  omittted. 
The  earth  that  is  taken  out  of  the  ditches  may  be 
thrown  outwards  into  the  place  that  was  occupied  by 
the  feal  that  has  been  taken  to  build  the  dike  ;  and 
if  the  field  is  in  grafs,  a  few  feeds  may  be  fowed  upon 
it,  and  it  will  foon  be  covered  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the 
field. 

"  By  having  the  joints  bound  in  every  direftion, 
the  fabric  is  rendered  much  firmer  than  it  could  be  by 
any  irregular  manner  of  working,  while  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  more  eafily  reared.  If  the  ground  is  foft, 
and  the  feal  rife  well,  I  get  a  fence  of  this  kind 
done  lor  one  penny  halfpenny  per  yard  ;  but,  if  it 
is  not  good  to  work,  a  little  more  than  that  mufl  be 
allowed.  As  to  the  time  that  a  fence  of  this  kind  may 
fland  without  needing  any  repair,  I  cannot  fpeak  with 
certainty,  as  it  is  not  long  fincc  I  fell  into  this  method 
of  building  them.  The  oldcfl  has  juft  now  flood  ten 
years,  and  feems  to  be  nearly  as  firm  as  when  firfl  built. 
I  have  fcen  fome  walls  of  poor  cottages  which  have 
been  built  fomewhat  after  this  manner,  that  have  been 
good  after  flanding  40  or  50  years  :  but  their  durabi- 
lity depends  grea'ly  upon  the  nature  of  the  feal  of 
which  they  are  formed.  The  beft  is  that  which  is 
taken  from  poor  ground  of  a  fpongy  quality,  which  is 
generally  covered  with  a  flrongfward  of  coarfe  benty 
grafs.  And,  in  fiinations  where  this  can  be  had,  I 
would  have  no  hcfitatioii  in  recommending  this  as  the 
cheapen  and  beft  teinporary  fence  that  could  be  reared. 

"  The  greatefl  inconvenience  that  attends  this  fpe- 
cies  of  fence,  is  the  danger  it  runs  of  being  torn  down 
by  the  horns,  or  wafted  away  by  the  rubbing,  of  cattle 
upon  it  ;  which  they  will  fometimcs  do  notwithfland- 
ing  of  the  ditches.  This  may  be  effeflually  prevented 
by  planting  a  row  of  fweet-briar  (eglantine)  plants  be- 
tween the  firft  and  fecond  courfe  of  feal  when  the 
dike  is  built,  which  will  not  fail  to  grow  with  luxuriance 
and  in  a  ftiort  time  defend  the  dike  from  every  attack 
of  this  kind.  But  if  flieep  are  to  be  kept  in  the  in- 
clofurcs, this  plant  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to  be 
employed  ;  for,  as  that  animal  naturally  flies  fo  the 
fences  for  ftelier  in  flormy  weather,  the  prickles  of 
the  flraggling  branches  of  the  briar  will  caich  hold  of 
to  the  wool,  and  tear  it  off  in  great  quantities,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  flock  and  lofs  of  the  proprietor.  In 
thefe  cafe":,  if  the  polfcftbr  af  the  ground  is  not  afraid 
of  the  bad  confcquences  that  may  be  dreaded  from  tlie 
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fpreading  of  whins  (furze),  it  would  be  mucli  better 
'  to  fcatter  a  few  of  the  feeds  of  this  plant  along  the  led- 
get  at  the  foot  of  the  dike,  which  would  quickly  become 
a  prefcrvative  for  it,  and  be  otherwife  ol  ulc  as  a  green 
food  for  his  Iheep  during  the  winter  fcafon.  But,  be- 
fore he  ventures  to  fow  this  plant,  let  him  remember, 
that  where  it  is  once  eftablilhed,  it  will  hardly  fail  to 
fpread  through  the  adjoining  fields,  and  can  hardly  be 
ever  afterwards  thoroughly  rooted  out. 

"  I  have  often  imagined  that  this  kind  of  fence 
mii^ht  be  greatly  improved  both  in  beauty  and  ftrength, 
by  planting  a  row  of  ivy  plants  beneath  ihefirft  courle 
of  fcal  in  building  the  dike  ;  wliich  would,  in  a  fliort 
time,  climb  up  the  lides  of  the  dike  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  clofe  and  beautiful  network  of  woody 
fibres  ;  covered  with  leaves  of  the  moft  beautiful  ver- 
dure ;  which  would  tend  to  prcferve  the  dike  from  be- 
ing cat  away  by  froll,  and  other  viciffitndes  of  wea- 
ther. And  when  it  is  arrived  at  the  top,  it  would  there 
fend  out  a  number  of  ilrong  woody  branches,  forming 
a  fort  of  hedge,  that  would  afford  fonie  (helter  to  the 
fields,  and  break  the  force  of  the  wind  conliderably  ; 
but  as  I  never  have  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  experiment,  I  only  here  offer  it  as  a  probable  con- 
jediure.  I  have  feen  a  garden- wall  that  had  been  built 
of  flonc  and  clay,  ornamented  and  flrcngthened  in  this 
way.  I  have  had  the  experience  of  ivy  growing  well 
upon  3  dry  flone-dike  :  and  have  likewife  feen  it  grow- 
ing up  the  walls,  and  covering  whole  cottages  built  of 
feal  ;  which  have  by  this  means  been  prcfcrved  entire, 
long  after  the  walls  that  had  been  naked  have  fallen  to 
decay.  But,  not  having  had  plants  of  this  kind  at 
hand,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  in  the 
jnanner  propofed  ;  although,  I  think,  there  is  the  great- 
eft  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs. 

"  Whins  (furze)  have  been  ofteti  employed  as  a 
fence  when  fowed  upon  the  top  of  a  bank.  They  are 
attended  with  the  convenience  of  coniing  very  quickly 
to  their  perfedfion,  and  of  growing  upon  a  foil  on 
wliich  few  oiher  plants  could  be  made  to  thrive  :  but, 
in  the  way  that  they  arc  commonly  employed,  they  are 
neither  a  itrong  nor  a  lafling  fence.  The  firft  of  thefe 
defeats  may,  in  fojne  meafure,  be  removed,  by  making 
the  bank  upon  which  they  are  fowcd  (for  they  never 
ftiould  be  tranfplanted)  of  a  confidcrable  breadth  ;  in 
order  that  the  largenefs  of  the  aggregate  body,  confi- 
dered  as  one  mafs,  may  in  fome  meafure  make  up  for 
the  want  of  ftrength  in  each  individual  plant.  With 
this  view,  a  bank  may  be  raifed  of  five  or  fix  feet  in 
breadth  at  the  top,  with  a  large  ditch  on  each  fide  of 
it  ;  raifing  the  bank  as  high  as  the  eartli  taken  from 
the  ditches  will  permit ;  the  furface  of  which  fliould  be 
fowed  pretty  thick  with  whin-feeds.  Thefe  will  come 
up  very  quickly  ;  and  in  two  or  three  years  will  form 
a  barrier  that  few  animals  will  attempt  to  break  thro', 
and  will  continue  in  that  ftate  of  perfedlion  for  fome 
years.  But  the  grcateft  objeftion  to  this  plant  as  a 
fence  is,  that,  as  it  advances  m  fize,  the  old  prickles 
always  die  away  ;  there  being  never  more  of  thefe  alive 
at  any  lime  upon  the  plant,  than  thofe  that  have  been 
the  produce  of  the  year  immediately  preceding  :  and 
thefe  thus  gradually  falling  aw.iy,  leave  the  fttms  na- 
ked belou  as  they  advance  in  height  ;  fo  that  it  very 
foon  becomes  an  exceeding  poor  and  unfightly  fence  ; 
thcftems  being  entirely  bare,  and  fo  flender  withal  as 


not  to  be  able  tn  make  a  fufficieiu  refiflance  to  almoft     Fence. 

any  animal  whatever.     To  remedy  this  great  defect,  '~~"~ 

either  of  the  two  following  methods  may   be  adopted. 

The  firft  is,  to  take  care  to  keep  the  bank  always  fto- 

rcd  with   young  plants  ;   never  allowing  ihetn  to  grow 

to  fuch  a  height  as  to  become  bare  below  :  and  it  was 

principally    10  admit  of   this,    without  lofiHg  at  any 

time  the  ufe  of  the  fence,  that  I  have  advifed  the  bank 

to   be  made  of  fuch  an  unufual  breadth.     For  if  one 

fide  of  the  hedge  be  cut  quite  clofe  to  the  bank,  whea 

it  is  only  two  or  three  years  old,  the  other  half  will 

remain  as  a  fence  till  that  fide  become  ftrong  again  ; 

and  then  the  oppoliie  fide  may  be  cut  down  in  iis  turn  ; 

and   fo  on  alternately  as  long  as  you  may  incline  :   by 

which  means  the  bank  will  always  have  a  ftrong  hedge 

upon  it  without  ever  becoming  naked  at  the  root.  And 

as  this  plant,  when  bruiled,  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable 

kinds  of  winter-food  ytt  known  for  all  kinds  of  domef- 

tic  animals*,    the  young  tops  may   be  carried  home  •  See  Agr, 

and  employed  for  that  purpnfe  by  the  farmer  ;   which  rvltuyr, 

will  abundantly  compeiifate  for  the  trouble  of  cutting,  °    't/- 

and  the  waftc  of  ground  that  is  occafioncd  by  the  breadth 

of  the  bank. 

"  The  other  method  of  prcferving  a  hedge  of  whins 
from  turning  open  below,  can  only  be  praftifed  where 
llieep  are  kept  ;  but  may  lie  there  employed  with  great 
propriety.  Jn  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  the 
feeds  upon  a  conical  bank  of  earth,  flioved  up  from  the 
furface  of  the  ground  on  each  lide  without  any  ditches. 
If  this  is  prefervcd  from  the  flieep  for  two  or  three 
years  at  firft,  they  may  then  be  allowed  free  accefs  to 
it  ;  and,  as  they  can  get  up  clofe  to  the  foot  of  the 
bank  upon  each  fide,  if  they  have  been  accuftomed  to 
this  kind  of  food,  they  will  eat  up  all  the  young  flioots 
that  are  within  iheir  reach,  which  will  occafion  them 
to  fend  out  a  great  many  lateral  flioots  ;  and  thefe  be- 
ing continually  browfed  upon,  foon  become  as  clofe  as 
could  be  defired,  and  are  then  in  no  fort  of  danger  of 
becoming  naked  at  the  root,  although  the  middle  part 
fliould  advance  to  a  confidcrable  height. 

"  The  fences  hitherto  mentioned  are  only  intended 
to  preferve  fields  from  the  intrufion  of  cattle  ;  but,  on 
fome  occafions,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  fence  that  would 
even  rcfift  the  efforts  of  men  to  break  through  it  :  as 
around  bleaching-fields,  orchards,  &c.  ;  the  want  of 
which  often  fubjei5fs  the  proprietor  of  fuch  fiehis  to 
very  difagreeable  accidents.  And,  as  fuch  a  fence 
might,  on  fome  occaiions,  be  procured  at  no  great  ex- 
pence  or  trouble,  it  were  to  be  wilhcd  that  the  method 
of  doing  this  were  more  generally  known  than  it  is  at 
prefcnf.  To  cfFecLuate  this,  it  is  nccellary  to  begin  by 
trenching  up  or  ploughing  a  large  belt  all  around  the 
field  you  mean  to  inclofe,  of  40  or  50  feet  or  more  in 
breadth,  if  you  find  it  convenient  :  the  ojter  edge  of 
which  fliould  be  inclofed  by  a  good  dike,  or  a  ditch 
and  hedge.  This  belt  ihould  be  kept  in  culture  one 
year,  and  well  manured,  if  your  fituation  will  admit  of 
it  ;  and  laid  up  before  winter  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no 
water  may  be  allowed  to  lodge  upon  it  ;  and  planted 
in  the  winter-time  all  over  with  plants  of  eglantine  fo 
thick  as  not  to  be  above  two  feet  from  one  another  ; 
and  between  thefe  put  a  good  number  of  young  birch 
plants  not  .ibuve  two  years  old,  interfperfed  with  ha- 
zels, oGk,  afli,  rawn  (wild  ftrvice),and  other  trees  that 
you  think  will  thrive  upon  your  foil  ;  together  with 
C  c  2  thorns, 
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Fence,     thorns,    hollies,    brambles,   and   wood-bine    (honey.         "  Thcfe  ravages  are  always greatefl  where  thebank 

^— '  fuckle)  ;   and  liaving  then  fenced  it  from  cattle,   and  rifcs  perpendicularly  to  a  pretty  confiderable  height  a-  ' 

kept  down  the  weeds  that  may  rife  npon  its  furface  by  bovc  the  ordinary  furface  of  ihc  water,  and  never  at 
the  hoe,  as  long  as  you  can  conveniently  get  accefs  in-  thofc  places  where  the  banks  fhclve  down  gradually  io- 
ta it,  leave  it  afterwards  10  nature.  If  this  is  done,  and  wards  the  water's  edge  :  for,  when  the  river  is  fwelled 
your  foil  be  not  extremely  bad,  the  belt  in  a  very  few  to  a  great  height  by  rains,  and  runs  with  a  force  and 
years  will  be  entirely  filled  wiih  a  clofe  bufli  of  trees,  rapidity  jjreater  than  nfiial,  it  flrikes  violently  againft 
fo  intermixed  with  the  bending  br.inches  of  the  eglan-  thcfe  perpendicular  banks  that  direftly  oppole  its 
tine,  and  bound  together  by  ihe  trailing  ihouts  of  the  courfc,  which  being  compofed  of  earth  quite  bare  and 
bramble  and  wood  bine,  that  no  animal  above  the  fize  uncovered,  are  eafily  foftened  by  the  water,  and  quick- 
of  a  cat  could  penetrate  ;  eipecially  when  it  is  of  fucli  ly  walhcd  away  ;  fo  ihat  the  upper  part  of  the  bank 
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a  depth  as  I  have  recommended. 

"  The  lirfl;  hint  that  I  got  for  a  fence  of  this  kind 
was  from  a  fmall  thicket  of  brullnvood  that  I  had  plant- 
ed for  ornament,  pretty  much  in  the  manner  above  de- 
fcribed  ;  which  in  a  Ihort  time  became  fo  much  inter- 
woven with  the  fwtet-briar,  that  it  was  impoffible  10 


being  thus  undermined,  falls  by  its  own  vi'eight  into 
the  river,  and  is  carried  olf  in  prodigious  quantities  .- 
whereas  at  thofe  parts  of  the  bank  thai  fhelve  gradu- 
ally downwards  to  the  water's  edge,  when  ihe  river 
rifes  to  any  confiderable  height,  it  gently  glides  along 
its  furface  ;   which  being  defended  by  the  matted  roots 


find  any  accefs  into  it.     But  as  all  kinds  of  trees  and     of  the  grafs  with  which  it  is  covered,  fcarcely  fuftains 


f.irubs,  if  planted  very  clofe  upon  one  another,  become 
naked  at  the  root  when  ihey  arrive  at  any  confiderable 
fize,  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  ever  co- 
mingio  that  llaie,  by  cutting  it  down  whenever  it  be- 
comes in  danger  of  being  open  at  the  ro»t.  And  as  it 
would  be  improper  ever  10  leave  the  field  entirely  dc- 
fcncclefs,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  belt  as 
broad  as  it  conveniently  may  be,  fo  that  the  one  half 
of  it  may  be  a  fufficient  fence  ;  by  which  means,  we 
will  have  it  in  onr  power  to  cut  down  the  inlide  and 
theoutiideof  the  belt  alternately,  fo  as  ftill  to  keep 
the  thicket  young,  and  never  to  want  at  any  time  a 
fafiicieat  fence  ;  and  the  brufli-wood  that  this  afforded 
at  each  cutting  would,  in  almoll  every  lituation,  yield 
liich  a  revenue  as  would  do  much  more  than  indemnify 
the  proprietor  for  the  rent  of  the  ground  that  was  oc- 
cupied by  this  fence.  And  if  the  field  was  in  fuch  a 
iiuiationas  required  flicltcr,  fome  trees  might  be  aU 
lovved  10  grow  to  their  full  lize  about  the  middle,  wiih- 
oLit  any  inconvenience,  if  the  belt  were  of  a  fufRcient 
breadth. 

"  There  is  one  other  fpecies  of  fencing  as  ufeful  as 
any  of  thofe  already  mentioned,  which  is  in  general 
muchlcfs  uiiderflood,  and  more  difRcult  to  execute  pro- 
perly, that  deferves  here  to  be  taken  notice  of;  viz. 
the  method  of  fccnring  the  banks  of  rivers  from  being 
waiiicd  away  by  the  violence  of  the  ftream,  and  of  pre. 
venting  the  damages  that  may  otherwife  be  occafioned 
by  the  fwellingcf  the  waters. 

"  It  frequently  happens  that,  when  a  river  runs  in 
a  bed  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  the  leaft  accident  that 
may  chance  to  divert  the  llrcara  towards  any  particular 
part  of  the  bank,  caufes  it  to  fweep  away  large  tracts 
of  fine  ground,  to  the  very  great  detriment  of  the  pro- 
prietor, as  well  as  the  public  ;  as  this  fine  mould  is 
ufuilly  carried  to  the  fca,  and  the  place  that  the  water 
leaves  to  occupy  the  new  bed  that  it  thus  forms  for  it- 
felt  is  generally  of  a  much  worle  quality  ;  confiding 
chiedy  of  ffoiies,  faud,  and  gravel.  In  fome  cafes, where 
the  whole  force  of  the  current  isqulte  clofe  to  the  bank, 
and  the  materials  necefl'ary  for  fencing  it  are  not  to  be 
found,  it  may  perhaps  be  impolfible  or  very  difficult 
totally  to  present  this  evil ;  but,  for  the  moft  part,  it 
admits  of  a  cure  ihat  can  be  obtained  at  a  pretty  mo- 
derate expellee. 


any  dauiage  at  all  ;  and  is  nearly  the  fame  after  the 
water  has  retired  within  its  baiiki  as  before  the  inun- 
dation. Thefe  fads,  which  no  one  who  has  bellowed 
the  leafl  attention  to  this  fubjed;  can  fail  to  have  ob- 
ferved,  clearly  point  out,  that  the  firfl  and  moft  necef- 
fary  ftep  towards  a  cure,  is  to  level  down  the  edge  of 
the  bank  that  is  ne.xt  to  the  water,  fo  as  to  make  it 
ilope  gradually  down  towards  the  river.  If  the  bank 
is  very  high,  and  you  have  no  other  particular  ufe  for 
the  earth  that  mull;  be  taken  from  it,  theealieft  method 
of  difpofmg  of  it,  will  be  to  throw  it  into  the  ri- 
ver :  but,  in  whatever  manner  you  may  difpofe  of  the 
earth,  the  Ilope  of  the  bank  muft  be  continued  until 
the  inner  edge  of  it  is  as  low  as  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter at  the  dneft  time  of  the  year,  and  be  made  to  a- 
fcend  gradually  upwards  from  the  water  with  an  eafy 
Hope,  till  it  comes  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  or  at  kail 
rifes  to  fuch  a  height  as  that  the  water  never  exceeds. 
This  operation  ought  to  be  performed  as  early  in  fum- 
mcr  as  poliible,  and  Ihould  be  either  immediately  co- 
vered v/ith  turf,  pared  from  the  furface  of  fome  field 
that  has  a  very  Itrong  fward  upon  it,  taking  care  to 
lay  thefe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  10  be  in  as  little  danger 
as  poliible  of  being  wafhed  away  by  any  accidental 
flood  that  might  happen  before  they  had  grown  toge- 
ther ;  or,  if  the  turf  of  this  kind  cannot  be  ealily  had, 
it  lliould  be  fowtd  very  thick  with  the  feeds  of  fome 
fmall  matt  rooted  grafs,  that  fliould  be  kept  in  readi- 
ncfs  for  this  purpulc  (c). 

"  If  the  flreani  has  not  been  extremely  rapid  at  the 
foot  of  the  bank,  fome  of  the  earth  that  was  thrown 
into  the  water  will  be  allowed  to  fublidc  to  the  bottom, 
and  will  there  form  a  bank  of  loofe  fofe  earth,  which 
will  be  of  great  ufe  afterwards  in  preventing  the  face 
of  the  bank  under  water  from  being  wallicd  away  ; 
but,  in  order  to  fecure  this  bulwark  cffedually  for  the 
future,  the  furface  of  this  foft  earth  ought  to  be  in- 
flantly  Ihick  full  of  the  roots  of  bog-reeds,  (lags,  wa- 
ter-fpiderwort,  rulhes,  and  other  matt-rooted  aquatic 
plants  ;  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  till  they  have  once 
llruck  root,  will  afterwards  form  a  barrier  that  nothing 
will  ever  be  able  to  dellroy.  But,  if  the  llrcam  be  too 
rapid  to  admit  of  this,  and  the  bank  of  foft  earth  is 
much  deeper  than  the  furface  of  the  water,  it  will  be 
of  ufe  to  fill  up  the  breafl  of  the  bank  with  loofe  flones 

carclefsly 


^c)   Tne  creeping  mcadow-grafs,  poa  re/ie/u,  is  a  proper  grafs  for  this  purpofe. 
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carclefsly  thrown  in,  till  ihcy  rife  near  the  fiirface  of 
the  water  which  vvjuid  molt  etfeftiially  (ecure  it  a- 
gainft  any  future  eiicioachments,  if  the  bank  is  Hoped 
away  above. 

"  if  it  flioiild  fo  happen  that  ftones  cannot  be  e.ilily 
got  for  this  purpofc,  the  only  refource  which  in  this 
cafe  remains,  is  to  dig  the  bankfo  low,  that  at  the  un- 
dcrmoft  edge,  it  may  be  always  below  the  furfacc  ot 
the  water,  and  carry  it  out  in  this  w^y  for  a  conllder.- 
able  diflancc,  and  rhcnttick  the  whole  furface  that  is 
below  the  water  full  of  matt-rooted  aquatic  plants; 
which  will  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  tniirely,  defend 
it  from  any  future  encroachments.  This  bank  ought 
to  continue  to  flielve  downwards  even  where  it  was 
below  wa:er,  and  tbofe  aquatics  that  will  grow  in  the 
greateft  depth  of  water  be  planted  on  the  innermolt 
brink,  and  the  others  behind  them.  The  water  fpider- 
wort  will  grow  in  four  feet  depth  of  water,  and  the 
roots  of  the  common  yellow-flowered  water-iris  (orms 
fuch  a  Ifrong  and  compaft  covering  upon  the  furface  of 
the  foil  on  which  it  grows,  as  would  defend  it  from 
being  afFeifted  by  the  water  almo.t  as  well  as  if  it  were 
a  rock  :  it  is  likewife  an  advantage  attending  this  plant, 
that  it  grows  upon  a  firm  bottom,  and  chietly  delights 
in  running  water. 

<'  if  the  ftraium  of  foft  earth  is  not  fo  deep  as  to 
reach  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  lies  upon  a  ftra- 
tumof  rock  or  hard  gravel,  there  will  be  nooccafion 
for  throwing  in  ftones  of  any  kind.  But,  as  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  hniie  the  vegetable  mould  to  any  of  thefe  ftra- 
ta,  there  will  always  be  fonie  danger  of  its  feparating 
from  thefe  in  violent  inundations;  and  if  the  water 
once  gets  an  eniry,  it  will  not  fail  to  grow  larger  and 
larger  by  every  future  inundation.  To  prevent  this 
inconvenience,  it  will  be  necefl'ary,  after  you  have  (lo- 
ped the  earth  away  till  you  reach  the  gravel  or  rock, 
to  cover  the  place  where  the  edge  of  the  earth  joins 
the  inferior  flraium  with  a  good  many  fmall  iloiies, 
if  they  can  be  found  ;  fowing  between  them  the  feeds 
of  any  kind  of  plants  that  you  think  are  mofl  likely 
to  thrive,  which  have  llrong  matted  roots  with  as 
fmall  and  flexible  tops  as  pofhble.  Yoj  will  eafily  oi> 
ferve,  that  from  the  impoffibility  of  ever  making  cai'h 
adhere  firmly  to  ftone  of  any  kind,  it  mull  ahvays  be 
an  improper  praftice  to  face  the  banks  of  a  river  to 
a  certain  height  with  ftonc  which  is  coped  at  top 
with  earth." 

For  the  mofl  proper  methods  of  raifing  hedges  of 
different  kinds,  fee  Hedge. 

FEKCE-Month,  the  month  wherein  deer  begin  10 
fawn,  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  in  thefo- 
refl. 

It  commences  lidays  before  mid.fummer,  and  ends 
I J  days  after  it.  This  mouth,  by  ancient  fore Ikrs,  is 
called  difincc-mov.th. 

FENCING,  the  art  of  making  a  proper  ufe  of  the 
fword,  as  well  for  attacking  an  enemy  as  fir  defend- 
ing one's  felf. 

This  art  is  acquired  by  pr:i<5i;ifing  with  foils,  called 
in  Latin  rudes  ;  vvhence  fencing  is  alfo  denominated 
fladiatura  ritdiaria. — It  is  one  of  the  extrcifcs  learnt 
in  the  academies  (fee  Exercise  and  Academy)  ;  and 
is  anaccomplifliuient  both  agreeable  and  uleful  : — A- 
preeable,  as  it  affords  i;enilemcn  a  noble  and  diftin- 
guifhed  amuicracnt ; — Ufclul,  as  it  forms  their  body  ; 
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andfurnilhes  them  with  the  faculty  of  defence,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  their  honour  or  their  life,  when  the  one  ^ 
or  the   other  is   attacked  by   thofe  turbulent  ;'.nd  dan-  ' 
gei'ous  ptri'ons  whole  coircetion  is  of  fcrviceto  fociety 
in  geucial. 

Fyraid  allures  us,  that  the  art  of  fencing  is  fo  high- 
ly elfeemed  in  the  Eall-lndies,  that  none  but  princes 
and  noblemen  are  allowed  10  ttacii  it  Tliey  wear  a 
badge  or  cognizance  on  their  right  arn-.s,  called  in 
their  language  cfaru ;  which  is  put  on  wiih  great  ce- 
remony, like  the  badges  of  our  orders  of  knighthood, 
by  the  kings  thcmlclves. 

Fencing  is  divided  into  two  parts,  fivipls  and  covi- 
pound. 

Swiph  is  that  performed  dircdly  and  nimbly,  on  the 
fame  line  ;  and  is  either  offcnfn  e  or  dcfculivc. — The 
principal  objei.^  of  the  tirft  is,  whatever  may  be  at- 
tempted, in  pulbing  or  making  palTts,  from  this  or 
that  point,  to  the  moll:  uncovered  pan  of  the  enemy. 
The  fccond  conlilts  in  parrying  and  repelling  the 
thrufts  aimed  by  ihe  enemy. 

The  co7iipou>!dinc\\xAtii\\  the  pofTible  artsand  inven- 
tions to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  make  him  leave  that 
part  we  have  a  dclign  on  bare  and  unguarded,  upon 
linjing  we  cannot  come  at  it  by  force,  nor  by  the  .1 
gility  of  the  limple  play.  The  principal  means  here 
of  are,  on  the  offenlive  fide,  feints,  appeals,  clafliingsij, 
and  entanglings  of  fwords,  half'-thrults,  &c.  ;  and,  on 
the  defeulive,  to  pnfli  in  parrying.  Of  all  which  a 
detail  would  be  here  ufelcls,  as  they  are  only  to  be  un- 
derlloodand  acquired  from  perfonal  inflruiSions  con- 
joined with  pradice. 

FLNELON  (Francis  de  Salignac  de  la  Mottc), 
was  of  an  ancient  and  illuflrious,  family,  and  born  at 
the  caflle  of  Fenelon  in  Pcrigord  in  1651.  In  16S9, 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  ar.d 
Anjou  ;  and  in  1695  was  confecraied  archbiihop  of 
Canibray.  After  this  preferment,  a  ftorm  rofe  againft 
him,  that  obliged  him  10  leave  the  court  for  ever,  oc- 
caiioncd  by  his  performance  entitled,  Jn  Explication  of 
the  Max'i/iii  of  the  Saints  cwceritir.g  the  Interior  Lfe  ;  ill 
which  he  was  fuppofed  to  favour  the  extravagant  no- 
tions of  Madam  Giiyon,  and  ihe  principles  ofQiiiet- 
ifm.  A  controverfy  on  this  occafiou  was  ("or  feme  time 
carried  on  between  him  and  M.  Bciuier,  billiop  of 
Mcaux  :  which  terminated  in  an  appeal  10  the  pope  ; 
when  his  holinefs  condemned  the  srchbilhop's  book, 
by  a  brief  dated  March  r2th,  1699.  Some  friends  in- 
deed pretend  that  there  was  more  of  court-policy  than 
religious  zeal  in  this  affair  :  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
arrhbilhop  fubmitied  pasienily  to  this  determination  ; 
and,  retiring  to  his  oioccfe  of  Canibray,  acquitted 
himfclf  punftually  in  all  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  and 
led  a  mofl  exemplary  life.  The  work  tliat  gained  him 
the  irreatell  reputation,  and  which  will  render  his  me- 
mory immortal,  is  his  Adventures  of  Tei-nnachus  ;  the- 
flyleof  which  is  natural,  the  fidfions  well  contrived,  the 
moral  fnblime,  and  the  political  maxims  tending  all  to 
the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Hence  it  is  thought,  as 
the  printing  of  this  work  was  flopped  at  Paris,  that 
the  prelate's  herefy  was  in  policies  inllead  of  religion  ; 
and  though  his  difgrace  was  prior  to  this  work,  he 
had,  while  he  was  tutor  to  the  young  princes,  taught 
ih'-m  the  fame  principles  aircrftd  and  exemplified  in 
Telemachus.     Feaelon  died  in  1 715  ;  aiid  a  colkaion 
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rennel     of  all   his  religions  works  was  afterwards  primed  at     the  feudal  fyfleiii  aloiig  with  them  from  the  countries    Feodal 

FeeJal       l^°'«''''s'"»    "I'^er  the  care  of   ilie  marquis  de  Fcne-     out  of  which  they  emigrated  ;   and,  fuppollng  it  to  be  ' v— 

V — ^_L^  Ion  Ills  grand-nephew,  when  ambalfador  to  the  States,     the   moft  proper   method   of  fecuring   iheirnew  con- 
*^^"^'"^''     ^     •    ,  qiiefts,   they   introduced  it  into   their  more   foutherly 

JrhNNfL,  in  botany.     SeeANETHUM.  colonies. 

FENTON  (Sir Geoffrey),  privy-counfellor  and  fe-  According  to  this  fyflem,  the  viaorious  general  al- 
cretary  in  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  lotted  confidcrable  tracks  of  land  to  his  principal  ofK- 
and  king  James  I.  is  well  known  for  his  iranllation  of  cers ;  while  they,  in  like  manner,  divided  their  poffef- 
Cnuciardin's  HiJIoiy  of  the  IFart  <;/7/^/y,  dedicated  to  (:ons  among  the  inferior  officers,  and  even  ihofe  corn- 
queen  Elizabeth  in  1579.  He  died  at  Dublin  in  1608  ;  mon  foldiers  who  were  thought  to  be  the  moft  deferr- 
after  having  married  his  daughter  to  Mr  Boyle,  after-  ing.  Allotments  of  this  kind  were  named  feoJa  fiefj 
ward  the  great  Earl  ot  Corke.  Jees,  or  feuds,  from  a  combination  of  words,   iii  the 

Fenton  (Elijah),  dcfcended  from  an  ancient  fami-     language  or  thefe  barbarians,  llgnifying  a  reward  or 
ly  was  born  at  Shclton  near  Newcaftk,   but  in  what     flipend   befiowed   on    certain    conditions  (a).       The 
year  is  nnccrtain.     He  was  the  youngeft  of  12  chil-     condition  upon   which  thefe  rewards  were  given  was 
dren,  and_  was  intended  for  the  minillry  ;   but  cmbra-     that  the  poircffors  Ihould  faithfully  ferve  the  perfoii 
cmg principles  contrary   to  the  government,  while  at     from  whom  they  were  received,  both  at  home  and  a- 
Cambndge,   he   became   difqualified   for  entering  into     broad,  in   the   military  way.     To  this  they    engaged 
holy  orders.     Alter  he  quitted  the  univerfny,  he    was     ihemMsts  hy  a  juramentuvi  fidelitafis,  or  oath  of  feal- 
fecretary  to   the  earl  of  Orrery  ;     but  fcems  to  have     ty  *  ;   in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  which,  cither   by  •  See  the 
fpent  the  moft  of  his  lite  amongft  his  friends  andrela-     not  performing  tue  fervice  agreed  npon,  by  deferting  Article 
tions,  and  ufed  to  pay  an  anntial  vilit  to    his  elder  bro-     their  lord  in   time   of  battle,   &c.    the   lands  were  to  *'^'«'»1  T'o- 
ther, who  enjoyed  an  eflate  of  L.  1000  a-ycar.     He     return  to  their  original  pofTelTor.  """• 
was  a  man  of  great  tendcrnefs  and  humanity,  enjoyed         Thus  the  pollcirors  of  feodal  allotments  became  in-  p      *  , 
die  (aueft  rep.itaiion,  and  was  much    elleemed  by  Mr     icrencd  in  the  defence  of  them  ;   and  not  only  the  re-  n/ture  of 
Pope  ;   who  when  he  died  in   1730,  paid  him  the   tri-     ceivers,  but  thofe  who  gave  them,  were  equally    and  the  feodal 
bute  of  a  very  elegant   epitaph.     He  publilhed  a  vo-     mutually   bound  to  defend  their   polTeffions,    none    of  affociatioii. 
liime  of  poems    in   the  year  1717;  and   in  1733  was     them  being  able  to  pretend  any  right  but  that   of  con- 
atled  his  tragedy  of  Mariamne,    built   upon  her  ftory     queft.     For  this  purpofe,  government  and  fubordina- 
colleaed    from   Jofcphus   in   the  third  volume  of  the     tion  were  abfolutely   neceffary  ;   it  being  impoffible  to 
Spectator.                                                                                   condud;  any  fyllem  of  defence  where  every  thing  was 
FENUGREEK.     See  Trigonell.!.                          tumultuous  and  irregular.     Every  perfon,  therefore, 
FEOD,  orFEUD,  is  defined  10  be  aright  which   a     who    was  a  feudatory, /.   c.  who  had  received  lands^ 
valkl  hath  inlands  or  fome  immoveable  Thing    of  his     was  bound   to  do   every   thing  in  his  power  to  defend 
lord's,  to   ufe  the  fame,    and  take  the  profits  thereof     the  lord  of  his  fee  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lat- 
hcrtditarily,  rendering  unto  the   lord  fuch  feodal  du-     ter  was  no  lefs  fubordinate  to  his  immediate  fuperlor  ; 
ties  and  fervices  as  belong  to  military  tenure,  &c.  and     and  fo  on  to  the  prince  himfelf.     In  like  manner  a  re- 
the  property  of  the  foil  always  remaining  to  the  lord.        ciprocal  bond  of  defence  exifled  down  from  the  prince 
FEODAL,  of  or  belonging  to  a  Feud  or  Fee.          to  the  lowefl;  feodifts. 

FE0D.4L  SyJIcm,  the  conftiiuiion  of  Fiefs  or  Feuds.  Such  were  the  foundations  on  which  the    feodal  fy. 

About  13  centuries  ago,    this  fyftem  was  fo  univer-     flem  was  properly  eltablilhed  ;   and  the  natural  confc- 
fally  received  in  Europe,  that  Sir  Henry  Spelman  calls     quencc  was,  a  military  fubjeftion  throughout  the  whole 
h  thelaw  oj  natioiii  in   our  -me jhrn  -world.     Hence  it     community.     The  prince  could  always  coUeft  an  army 
defervesour  attention  in  a  particular  manner  ;  a  know-     of  feudatories  ready   to  defend  not  only   the  kingdom 
ledge  of  the  different  feuds  being  iudifpenfably   requi-     in  general,  but  the  particular  polTeffions  of  each  perfon  ; 
lite  for  a  proper  nnderftanding  either  of  the  civil   go-     and  the  propriety    of  this  conftitution   was  foon  appa- 
^         vernment  of  our  own  country,  or  the  laws  by  which  its     rent  in  the  ilrcngth  which  thefe  newly  ereded    king- 
Origin  of    ^^"''^'^  property  is  regulated.  doms  acquired,  and  the  valour  with  which  their  con- 
feuds.              The  miliiary  policy  of  the   Celtic  or  northern  na-     quefts  were  defended. 

lions,  \\\o\\\\hjl\\^\-\M\<:%oiCotbs, Vandals,  Franks,         Belldes  thefe  feodal  grants,  however,   which   wereofaifoi*. 
Huns,  and  Lombards,  furnillied  the  original  conllitu-     held  only  on  the  terms  of  military   fervice  abovemen- ality. 
tion  or  fyflem  of  feuds.     Thefe  people  pouring  out  in     tioned,  there  were  others  called  allodial,  which  were 
vafl  multitudes  from  the  fanieoj{?cWi?_^f«/wra  or  "  ftore-     given  upon  more  enlarged  principles.  To  thefe  every 
houfe  of  nations,"  over-ran  all  the  European  countries     free   man    had  a   title  ;  and  could  not  only  claim  his 
on  thedeclenlion  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  brought     territory  as  well  as  the  reft,  but  difpofc  of  it  at  his 

pleafurc 


(a)  We  arc  informed  by  Pontopiddan,  that  odh  in  thefe  northern  languages  is  the  fame  with  profrietas,  and 

ALT,  with  ?o/7/7;i  in  the  Latin.     Hence,    among  the  northern  nations,  he  tells  11s,  that  odhalt  fignifies   right: 

*&eeMac.  ^"'^  hence  we  may  conjeflnre,  that  the  udal  right  in  Finland  is  derived*.     By  tranfpofmg  thefe  two  northern 
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Feodal.    pleafure  (b)  ;  and  this  freedom  was  denominated  allo- 

— ^ '  diaiity.     Thefe  allodials,  however,  were  not  exempted 

from  military  fervice.  A  part  of  their  freedom  con- 
fiflcd  in  liberty  to  go  to  the  wars  ;  for  this,  in  the  bar- 
barous times  we  fpealc  of,  was  the  only  way  to  acquire 
any  degree  of  renown.  Only  the  Haves  were  deltmed 
to  follow  the  arts  of  peace  j  while  every  free  pcrfon  was 
not  only  at  liberty  to  defend  his  country,  but  under 
an   obligation  to  do  it  in  cafe  of  any  urgent  neccl- 

Thus  there  was  a  feodal  and  a  national  militia.  The 
free  people  only  were  allowed  to  poirefs  property  ;  the 
jeudal  vajfals  conlUtuted  the  army,  properly  lo  called  ; 
while  the  national  militia  was  compol'cd  of  the  allodial 
proprietors.  This  allodialiiy,  however,  was  not  con- 
iinded  to  landed  property,  but  included  likewile  move- 
able eflates  or  money  ;  fo  thitt  proprietors  of  the  lat- 
ter kind  were  obliged  alio  in  times  of  danger  to  bear 
arms  and  appear  in  the  field.  Between  the  I'codal  and 
allodial  proprietors,  however,  there  was  this  farther 
difi(;reuce,  that  the  latter  had  no  concern  with  any 
private  quarrels  which  mi^^ht  take  place  among  the 
jj"j'j^l  lords  themfelves;  fo  that  they  were  never  obliged  to 
oprietur.  appear  in  the  field  unlcfs  when  called  forth  by  the  lo- 
vercign  againft  the  enemies  of  the  nation  at  large. 
This  circumrtance  we  might  luppofe  to  be  an  advan- 
tage, but  it  ultimately  operated  othcrwife  ;  becoming 
the  means  of  changing  the  allodial  right  into  a  feodal 
tenure.  For  fomc  lime  the  holders  of  fiefs  had  an 
eminent  advantage  over  the  allodial  proprietors.  This 
was  owing  to  the  impcrfetfion  of  government  in  ihofe 
days;  fo  that  the  nobles  had  it  in  their  power  to  re- 
venge their  own  quarrels,  while  the  weak  were  equally 
expofed  to  the  intuits  of  both  panics.  The  lord  and 
his  valfals  therefore  were  al«ays  formidable  ;  but  the 
allodial  proprietors  h.id  fcarcc  any  means  of  defending 
themfelves.  The  reafon  of  this  was,  in  the  firfl  place, 
that  the  law  did  not  allow  them  to  commit  any  holfili- 
tics  ;  and  in  the  next,  they  were  too  diflant  and  un- 
conuedled   to  form  any  proper  league  for  mutual  dc- 
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fence  ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  neccfTlty  already  hint-    FeodaU 

cd  at,   of  converting  allodial  property  into  feudal  te-  ' >»— ^ 

nure.  TJiis  was  indeed  owing  in  a  great  nieafure  to 
the  abfurdiiy  and  violence  of  the  times,  by  which  gifts 
of  property,  burihcned  with  fervice,  and  which  might 
return  to  the  perfon  who  granted  them,  were  rendered 
fuperior  in  value  to  tJic  ablolute  and  unconditional 
pollcliion  of  a  fubjctt.  Other  confidcrations,  how- 
ever, befides  that  jull  mentioned,  contributed  to  pro- 
dtice  the  lame  ettcct.  As  in  thofe  dark  ages  no  righc 
exilled  but  what  had  its  origin  in  conquelt,  it  thence 
followed  that  the  greateft  conqueror  or  warrior  was 
the  moll  honourable  perfon.  The  king,  in  whom  the 
whole  exploits  of  the  community  cen:rrd,  as  being 
their  head,  was  the  moll  honourable  pcrlbn  ;  all  others 
derived  Irom  him  that  portion  of  honour  which  they 
enjoyed,  and  which  was  moll  nicely  adjuflcd  in  pro- 
portion as  ihey  approached  him.  Allodial  proprietors 
therefore  having  no  pretentions  of  this  kind,  were 
treated  with  contempt  as  a  kind  of  poltroons.  From 
this  difagrecable  lituation  they  willied  to  free  them- 
Iclves,  by  converting  their  allodial  properly  into  feudal 
tenures;  while  the  princes,  fiippciiiig  it  their  intcrefl  to 
extend  thole  tenures  as  much  as  polhble,  dilcouragcd  g 

the  allodial  polklBons.  As  the  fcodifls  fupported  the  Convcrfion 
importance  of  the  nation  and  dignity  of  the  monarch,  of  allodinm 
it  was  not  thought  proper  to  allow  the  allodial  pro-  '"to  tenure 
prieiors  any  greater  conipenfations  than  what  were 
given  to  valfals  in  limilar  cafes.  Thus  they  were  ex- 
pofed  to  continual  mortifications  in  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice  ;  they  were  neglefled  by  the  king;  denied  liiiti- 
cient  protection  from  the  laws  ;  expofed  not  only  to 
continual  inlults,  but  to  have  their  property  on  all  oc- 
cafions  dellroyed  by  the  great:  lo  that  they  were 
without  rifonrce  except  from  the  feodal  tenures,  and 
were  obliged  even  to  lolicii  the  privileges  which  were 
beflowed  in  other  cafes  on  vallals.  In  thefe  unhappy 
circuniflances,  they  were  glad  to  yield  up  their  lands 
to  any  fuperior  whom  they  thought  n.oll  agreeable, 
and  to  receive  them  back  from  him  as  a  feudal  gift. 

Thus 


(b)  The  author  of  A  view  of  Society  in  Europe,  has  traced  the  remote  fources  of  the  feodal  laws  in  an  ele- 
gant and  fpirited  manner  (Book  I.  Chap.  II.  Sccl.  I.)  Taciius  informs  us,  that  the  individuals  of  each  o£ 
the  German  nations  cultivated  by  turns  a  tract  of  land  proportionable  to  ihcir  number,  for  the  life  of  the 
whole;  after  which  each  individual  received  fuch  an  allotment  of  the  cultivated  tract  as  his  dignity  feemed  to 
require.  Thefe  nations  ha.1  not  altered  their  political  principles  at  the  time  they  over-ran  the  Roman  empire ;^ 
and  hence  the  provinces  of  it  were  then  divided  after  the  fame  manner.  The  moll  conlidcrable  allotmcnE. 
was  beftowed  on  the  king,  as  being  the  molt  dignified  perfon  in  the  community,  and  this  allotment  was  fiyled 
hii  domain ;  while  the  fliares  of  citizens  and  warriors,  which  were  likewile  in  proportion  to  the  merit  or 
dignity  of  each,  conllirutcd  what  was  called  ^//sa'm/;/)'.  But  as  it  often  happened  that  all  the  land  was  rot 
exhauftcd  by  thefe  partitions,  what  remained  was  confidered  as  the  property  of  ihe  community,  and  in  the 
barbaric  codes  was  called  the  lands  of  the  fife.  In  fuch  German  nations  as  had  thus  obtained  a  fcttlemcnt,  it  was 
neceflary  that  there  fliould  be  a  more  clofc  connexion  betwixt  the  fovereign  and  the  chiefs,  as  well  as  betweea 
the  chiefs  and  people,  than  in  others.  This  was  cfftfted  by  means  of  the  lands  of  the  fife;  for  of  thefe  the 
fovereign  took  polFelhon,  dealing  them  out  to  the  chiefs  under  the  burthen  of  appearing  m  arms  whenever  he 
fliould  pleafe  to  call :  while  the  chiefs  in  like  manner  dealt  out  lands  to  tliofe  called  their  retainers,  who  were 
alio  obliged  to  fupply  t'.em  with  miliiary  aifillance  in  cales  of  neceffity.  Hence  a  political  fyltcm  was 
founded,  which  had  a  prodijiious  effedon  fociety  in  all  thofe  countries  where  it  prevailed.  The  intention  and 
tendency  of  this  fyllem  was  to  render  the  nation  independent  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  for  while  the  people 
Were  all  armed  in  their  couimoa  defence,  individuals  were  alio  properly  guarded  againit  the  attacks  of  defpo- 
tifin.  The  power  of  the  chiefs  who  formed  a  regular  nobility,  was  a  couuterpoile  to  that  of  the  fovereign  j; 
while  the  number  of  the  retainers  and  vaflals,  confUtuiing  the  greatnefs  and  power  of  the  nobility,  was  a^ 
proper  barrier  againfl  arillocratical  opprclTion  ;  for  a  chief  who  opprelTcd  his  vallals  evidently  ailed  againft  hi* 
ewn  interefl. 
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Feodal.    Tltiis  the  landed  propeny  was  every  where  changed  careful  to  improve.     This  was  called  the  incident  of  Feodal, 

'"""^'""^  Into  fciiJil  unnrcs,  aiul  ficts  became  univcrial  (c).  •aiardfhi^.                                                                               • » — 

For  Ibiiie  time  tlic  feudal  fyftem  was  not  only  life-  The  incident  of  relief  '^zs  founded  upon  the  grati- 

ful  in  iilelf,  but  honourable  jii  itb  principles;  but  this  tude  of  the  vaJal;  who,  upon  entering  on  his  fief, 

continued  no  longer  than  while  ihe  importers  of  it  in-  brought  a  prefent  to  his  lord,  as  an  acknowledgment 

10  Europe  adhered  to  their  orif^inal  fimple  and  noble  ot  his  cart  ot  him  during  the  early  part  of  his  lite,  and 

maxims.     During  that  period,  the  lord   exercifcd  his  in  order  to  Conciliate  his  tuture  regard. 

bounty  to  the  valfal,  which  the  latter  repaid  by  aiSts  of  The  incident  oi  marriage  proceeded  alfo  upon  the 

7         graiiiude;   fo  that  the  intercourle  betwixt  them  was  of  principle  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  vaflal.     The 

The  feodal  [),g  mod  tender  and  alfcftionate  kind;  and  thi»  gave  latter,  confcious  of  the  favours  be  had  received,  did 

lucidents.    j.j^g  j^  what  are  called  l]\cfvodal  iiidJe7!ts.  not  choofe  to  ally  hiinfelf  with  a  faniJIy  inimical  to 

The  expeftants  of  fiefs  were  educated  in  the  hall  of  his  chief:  while  the    fuperior  himfclf,   ambitious  to 

the  fuperior,  while  the  tenures  were  precarious  or  only  aggrandifc  and  augment  the  importance  of  his  family, 

for  life:  and  even  when  they  became  hereditary,  the  fought  how  to  find  the  mod  advantageous  match  for 

lord  took  care  of  the  fon  and   eftate  of  his  deceafed  his  valfal. 

valfal  J     not  only  protcfting  his    pf-rfon,     but  taking  Sometimesthe fuperior  himfelfwasreducedinhis  cir- 

charge  of  his   education,  and  direfting  the  manage-  cumflances  by  vi'ar  or  other  accidents  :  but  from  what- 

ment  of  his  affairs.     He  took  pleafure  in  obferving  ever  caufe  his  dillrefs  proceeded,  even  though  it  had 

Ills  approach  to  maturity;  and  when  he  came  of  age,  arifen  from  his  own  extravagance  or  prodigality,  or 

never  failed  to  deliver  to  him  the  lands,  with  the  care  when  only  deflitute  of  means  to  fupport  his  ambition 

of  which  he  had  been  cntrullcd,  and  which  he  had  been  or  grandeur,  his  valTals  were  bound  to  fupport  and  re- 
lieve 

•  — • — — — — — < ■ 

(c)  It  has  been  an  objeft  of  inquiry  to  the  learned,  in  what  nation  of  barbarians  fiefs  had  their  origin  ?  But 
it  is  probable,  that  they  took  place  in  all  of  thefe  nations  nearly  about  the  lame  time,  on  the  fame  principles, 
and  were  continued  by  reafon  of  a  fimilaiity  ot  manners,  conquefts,  S:c.  fo  that  we  cannot  afcribe  the  preva- 
lence of  them  to  imitation. 

In  France,  we  find  mention  made  of  fiefs  as  early  as  the  age  of  Childebert.     They  were  introduced  into 

Italy  by  ihe  Lombards  ;  among  whom  the  curtoms  and  lavvs  relating  to  fiefs  feem  very  eatly  to  have  made 

*  GhitHiiiti   rapid  advances*.     They  were  introduced  into  Spain  before  the  invalion  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens  in  the  year 

Hif.of       710.     Lands  were  granted  for  fervice  and  attachment  among  the  Goths  ;  among  whom  alfo  the  perfon  who 

A'j//m,       received  the  gift  was  the  retainer  of  liim  who  granted  it.     If  he  relufed  his  fervice,  the  grant  was  forfeited, 

book  IV,      gjjj  j^g  ^y^^  ^^jj  j^  receive  it  /;;  patrocinio  :  he  alfo  fuore  fealty  to  his  lord ;  and  on  this  footing  the  national 

A./;  1-^;.  militia  vvas  regulated  f.     There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  feudal  law  was  known  in  England  in  the 

/■frj/A.w.v.  Saxon  times,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  text  J.     In  Scotland,  however,   thehifloryof  fiefs  is  flill  more  uncertain 

tft.  3.         than  any  where  elfe;  which  has  been  afcribed  partly  to  the  mutilated  ftate  of  the  Scotiifli  records,  and  partly 

lib.iv.        to  the  want  of  able  antiquaries  in  the  nation.     But,  according  to  a  late  wriicr||,  alludiality  and  feudality  have 

tit.7. 1.  XX.  exifted  ever  fince  the  foundation  of  the  Scoiiifli  monarchy,  and  have  moil  probably  arileii  from  a  limilarity  of 

11'^^  I   '    ''^^  manners  and  cuftonis  in  Scotland  to  thofe  of  other  nations.     It  has  indeed  been  fuppofcd,  that  thefe  cuf- 

Hi'll''o'/'  '°"'*  were  introduced  from  fome   foreign  model  by   Malcolm  11.     According  to  fome,  they  were  introduced 

jy(,^^£a,,.^  dircdly  from  England  ;  and  the  policy  of  Malcolm  in   eftabliHiing  il.em  has  been  highly  rxtollrd:  but,  ac- 

\\Stu^rfs    cording  to  our  author,  there  is  no  foundation  for  any  notion  of  that  kind.     Both  the  opinions  jufl  mentioned 

Okferiiat.on  either  dircftly  affert  or  imply,  that  the  feudal  maxims  were  introduced  into  that  country  upon  the  principle 

j/jeia'Tu  m/^of  jniitation ;  but   it  is  very  improbable  that  they  could  be  imported   from  one  people  to  another,  on  account 

Conflttutinn  qJ-  tijgi^  excellive  contrariety  to  the  common  nfages  and  precepts  of  government  among  mankind.     It  mull 

^   cot  an  .  m,(jm,i^tg|jiy  ijjve  been  very  abfurd,  if  not  altogether  impracticable,  to  tranfplant  the  feudal  tenures  when  the 

grams  of  land  were  precarious,  or  depending  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  prince,  to  a  country  which  had  never 

known  fuperiority  or  vaflalage.     This  would  have  required  an  alteration  of  all  the  orders  of  focieiy  from  the 

king  to  the  peafant;  while  the  whole  chain  of  culloms,  as  well  as  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  kingdom,  both  high 

and  low,  mull  have  fnltained  a  correfponding  alteration,  in  order  to  conforni  them  to  the  new  fyftem.     It  is 

likewife  obvious,  that  no  conquell  could  be  made  on  purpofe  to  obtain  a  fettlemcnt  by  any  nation  who  had 

already  received  the  knowledge  of  fiefs.     The  eflabliflimcnt  of  them  implied,  that  the  people  had   already  a 

fixed  and  fettled  rcfidence;  and  accordingly  hiftory  docs  not  furnifli  us  with  any  account  of  a  nation  among 

whom  fiefs  were  known,  who  ever  migrated  from  the  country  they  already  poficlfed,  to  frck  for  one  in  which 

they  m!!;ht  fettle.     Feudal  inftitutions  muft  have  originated  wherever  they  have  been  ohferved  to  flouridv. 

Scotland  was  formerly  a  feudal  kingdom,  and  we  know  pretty  nearly  the  time  when  the  fiefs  were  hereditary 

there  :  but  in  that  form  they  could  not  be  introduced  by  the  foverei^n  ;  and  there  was  not  any  nation  among 

whom  fiefs  were  already  known  who  conquered,  or  made  an  eflaMilhment  by  conquefl,  in  Scotland.     Fiefj 

therefore  muft  \\&.itgrjdiiiilly  advanced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  perfeftion.     The  progrefs  they  made  may  be  likewife 

eafily   pointed   out.     At  firft  they  were  precarious,  or  at  the  pleafure  of  the  lord  ;  afterwards   they  were 

granted  for  life;  then  for  a  courfe  of  years  longer  than  the  natural  life  of  a  man;  and,  laftly,  they  became 

hereditary,  which  was  their  moft  perfect  ftage.     This  progrefs  has  been  obferved   in  every  country  where 

feodal  tenures  exift  ;  and  the  fame  muft  have  been  known  in  Scotland,  though  in  confidering  it  we  are  neceftarily 

carried  back  to  periods  of  remote  antiquity ;  for  as  fiefs  were  hereditary  as  early  as  the  time  of  Malcolm  II. 

they  nv.ift  have  been  in  their  precarious  ilatc  feyeral  centuries  before. 
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PtoiM-    lieve  hi:!!  accorJing  to  their  circomflances  ;  ami  tliis 
S^ftem.    was  called  the  inc'uJent  af  aid. 

' — > '      The  iiiciJeiit  of  efcbc'at  co»k  place  on  llie  pan  of  the 

vaful,  when,  through  cowardice,  treachery,  ur  any  re- 
markable milbehavioiir,  he  rendered  himfelf  unworthy 
of  his  fief.     In  that  cafe,  the  taking  it  from  him,  and 
8         giv'^S  't  to  one  more  worthy,  was  called  an  efchcat. 

While  the  lords  and  vaflals  thus  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  mutual  ai5ts  of  friendfliip  and  benevolence, 
univerfal  happinefs,  liberty,  and  activity,  were  ditiofcd 
through  thefociety.  The  valFals  behaved  coiirteonlly  to- 
wards the  retainers,  who  were  immediately  below 
ihein  ;  while  they  again  were  courted  by  the  lords  as 
conllitnting  their  importance  and  fircngth  ;  the  lords, 
lartly,  giving  a  like  importance  and  dignity  to  the  fo- 
vereign  himfelf.  Thus  a  regular,  powerful,  and  com- 
pafl  (yftein  of  government  took  place  ;  an  unanimity 
and  attention  pervaded  the  various  departments  of  ftate; 
fo  that  H'hile  the  fubjefts  were  free,  the  nation  at  large 
was  formidable. 
Ite  declen-  During  this  happy  flate  of  affairs,  the  members  of 
fion.  the  national  affcmbly  in  every  country  in   Europe  ap- 

peared there  in  arms,  whether  they  came  perfonally  or 
by  their  reprefentatives.  Such  particularly  was  the  cafe 
nnder  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  government  j  and  the  happi- 
nefs  they  at  that  time  enjoyed  made  the  oppreflion  and 
tyranny  of  the  Nonnans  appear  the  more  intolerable. 
In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  flate  of  fociety  be- 
gan to  fuifer  a  remarkable  alteration.  The  high  and 
diftnterelled  notions,  from  which  the  happinefs  above 
mentioned  took  its  origin,  declined  ;  the  romantic  ideas 
of  chivalry  *  ceafed  ;  and  much  more  interefted  no- 
tions of  property  came  in  their  ftead.  The  feparation 
of  the  interefts  of  the  lords  from  their  vaflals  was  the 
firil  ftep  towards  the  deflrudtion  of  the  feodal  fyflcm. 
Thu3  the  incidents,  which,  as  has  jufl  now  been  men- 
tioned, promoted  their  happinefs,  did  the  very  reverfe. 
Property  being  now  looked  upon  as  a  diflinttion  fupe- 
rior  to  perfonal  merit,  naturally  introduced  the  moll: 
mercenary  views.  In  confequence  of  thefe,  the  infant 
loard,  the  care  of  whom  was  wont  to  be  confidered  as  a 
facred  and  honorary  trufl,  was  now  only  looked  upon 
as  a  mean  of  procuring  emolument  to  the  fuperior. 
The  latter  now  regarded  the  profits  of  his  vaflals  as  fo 
many  diminutions  of  his  own  wealth.  Inltead  of  taking 
care  to  improve  the  eflate  of  his  ward  as  formerly,  he 
impoverilhed  it  ;  not  only  neglefting  the  education  of 
the  heir,  but  offering  infults  to  himfelf;  inforauch  that 
tlie  relations  of  the  unfortunate  vafFal  were  frequently 
obliged  to  ranfom  from  the  avaricious  fuperior,  both 
his  perfon  and  effefts.  By  nierchandife  of  this  kind 
the  coffers  of  princes  were  filled,  and  wardfliips  let 
out  to  flrangers,  who  might  exercife  their  rapacity 
with  greater  freedom.  When  the  vaflal  at  lafl  attained 
the  years  of  maturity,  he  came  to  the  poileffion  of  his 
lands  without  any  of  that  joy  and  feflivity  which  ufual- 
ly  took  place  on  the  occafion.  He  received  an  inheri- 
tance vvafledand  de'lroyed,  while  new  grievances  daily 
II  prefented  themfelves  to  augment  the  horrors  of  his  fitu- 
Oppreffed  ation.  All  the  Incidents,  which  in  former  times  were 
fituation  of  fo  many  cxpreflions  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  vaf- 
the  vaffals.  fj]^  ^ere  now  changed  into  taxes  which  might  be  ex- 
acted at  the  pleafure  of  the  lord.  Before  the  valTal 
was  inverted  in  his  land,  the  fuperior  cxaded  from  him 
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a  certain  fum  or  other  gift,  to  be  meafured  only  by  his  rcodaj- 
own    rapacity ;  and  in  cafe  of   delay  or  inability  to  ^yncm. 
pay  this  demand,  the  fuperior  continued  in  pofl'cllion         " 
of  the  eflate.     Such    fcandalous   oppreflion  could  not 
but  produce  the  greatefl  difcontent  and  clamour.     Ap- 
plications v/ere  inade  to  the  lav.'  without  fuccefs  ;  nor 
were  even  the  laws  regarded  which  were  fabricated  on 
purpofe  for  their  relief.  The  incident  of  marriage  now 
proved  a  fource  of  the  mofl  dreadful  oppreflion.     The 
lord  aflumed  the  right  of  marrying  his  vaflal  to  whom 
he  pleafed  ;  and  he  not  only  exerted  this  right  himfelf, 
but  would  fell  it  to  aflranger,  or  allow  the  vaflTal  to  buy 
it  himfelf;  while  the  penalty  annexed  to  a  marriage 
without  the  confent  of  the  fuperior  involved  no  lefs  pu- 
nilhment  than  the  lofsofthe  eflate  itfelf,  or  fome  griev- 
ous infli<5lion  as  for  a  crime  of  the  firfl  magnitude.  The 
cafe  was  flill  worfe  with  a  female  ward  ;   whcfe  beauty 
and  accomplilliments  became  a  fource  of  gain  to  the  fu- 
perior, or  were  facrificed  to  plcafe  his  whim  or  caprice : 
fo   that  her  relations  were   frequently  obliged  to  buy 
from  him  the  privilege  of  marrying  her  to  the  perfon 
fhe  or  they  thought  mofl  proper.     In  like  manner  the 
aid,  which  was  formerly  a  voluntary  gift  from  the  vaf- 
fal,  in  cafes  of  diflrefs  happening  to  his  lord,  now  be- 
catnc   an  unavoidable  tax.     An  aid  formerly  was  de- 
raanded  when  the  eldefl;  daughter  of  the  fuperior  was 
married,  when  his  eldefl  fon  was  Icnighted,  or  when 
the  fuperior  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner  in  battle.  Thefe 
were  the  only  legal  caufes  of  making  a  demand  of  this 
kind  :  but  in  the  fubfequent  times  of  degeneracy,  the 
mofl  frivolous  pretences  were  every  day  made  ufeof 
by  the   prince  to  opprefs  the  lords,   and  by  the  lords  10 
opprefs  their  vaflals  ;  demanding  fubfidies  at  pleafure, 
which  their  inferiors  were  always  obliged  to  comply 
with.     Laflly,  the  sfcheat,  which  in  former  times  took 
place  only  in  cafes  of  cowardice,  treachery,  or  fome 
other  henious  crime,  was  now  inflifted   on  the  mofl 
trifling  occafions.    If  the  vallai  happened  to  be  too  long 
in  attending  the  court  of  his  fuperior  to  take  the  oath 
of  fealty  ;  if  he  committed  any  ai^ion  which  could  in 
the  leafl  beconflrued  an  infringement  of  the  oath  ;  if  he 
negleded  to  give  his  lord  warning  of  any  misfortune 
which  he  might  fuppofe  was  about  to  befal  him  ;  re- 
vealed any  thing  concerning  him  ;  made  love   10  his 
fifler  or  daughter,  &c. ;  or  even  if  he  fliould  grant  a 
tenure  of  land  to  another  perfon  in  form  different  from 
that  in  which  he  held  his  own  ;  all  thefe,  nay  others 
Hill  more  ridiculous,  were  judged  fufhcient  reafons  for 
the  fuperior  to  feize  on  the  eflate  of  the  vaflal^  and  in- 
volve him  and  his  family  in  ruin.  ,, 

Notwithflanding  thefe  opprefTions,  however,  the  vaf-  Confequent 
fal  was  flill  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  lord  ;   to  own  him  dcireneracy 
as  his  fuperior  ;  and  even,  in  appearance,  to  pay  him  "f  the  feo- 
the  fame  refpeft  as  fermerlv  when  the  greatefl  unani-  d»l""l'tia, 
mity  and  cordial  affeclion  fubfifled  between  them.  Still 
he  was  obliged  to  perform  the  faine  military  fervice  ; 
becaufe  a  failure  in  that  refpcft  would  have  fubjefted 
him  to  a  forfeiture  of  lands  according  to  the  original 
agreement.     A  vafl    difference,   however,  now  took 
place  in  the  valour  and  activity  which  infpired  the  ar- 
my.    The  vaifals,  forced  into  the  field  with  defpond- 
ing  hearts,  were  indifferent  as  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
canfe  in  which  they  were  engaged,   and  frequently  ob- 
ftrufled  inllead  of  forwarding  the  operations  of  the 
D  d  field. 
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field.  Hence  the  fovereign  found  himfelf  embarraired ; 
and,  thotigli  iioiniually  at  the  head  of  a  martial  and 
powerful  people,  was  frequently  unable  to  efFeiSt  any 
thing  by  realon  of  the  mutual  hatred  and  dilfenfion 
which  every  where  prevailed. 

Thus  the  feodal  Itates  of  Europe  became  unnaturally 
weak  :  a  remedy  was  neccflary  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  fame  remedy  was  applied  .all  over  the  coniinent. 
This  was,  in  fliort,  the  making  fiefs  hereditary,  which 
till  now  had  only  been  granted  for  a  long  term  of 
years  :  and,  in  return,  burdening  the  lands  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  foldiers,  which  were  not  to  be  refufed 
upon  any  pretence  whatever.  Hence  was  derived  the 
tenure  of  knight- fervice.  A  certain  portion  of  land, 
burdened  with  the  fervice  of  one  foldicr  or  knight, 
was  called  a  knight's-fee  ;  and  thus  an  cftate,  furnilh- 
ing  any  number  of  foldiers,  was  faid  to  contain  as  many 
knight's  fees ;  fo  that  now  the  manours,  baronies,  &c. 
became  powerful  according  to  the  number  of  foldiers 
they  were  bound  to  furnilh.  In  the  grams  from  the 
crown,  ihe  nobility  were  obliged  to  furnilh  a  certain 
numberof  foldiers  for  the  fervice  of  the  fovereign  ;  and 
in  thofe  from  the  nobility  to  their  vaffjls,  the  like  fer- 
vice was  required.  Even  the  commons  who  had  grants 
from  the  crown,farni(liedacertain  proportion  of  knights. 
The  farce  of  the  nation  was  called  into  aflion  by  grants 
in  capite,  or  from  the  fovereign  and  nobility.  A  numer- 
ous and  powerful  army  was  inftantly  affemblcd,  and  at 
once  ready  for  aftion.  Of  this  army  the  king  was  the 
general,  the  nobility  the  officers,  and  the  valfals  fol- 
diers j  the  whole  being  cxadly  arranged,  and  capable 
of  entering  upon  any  expedition  without  the  leafl  delay. 

Thus  a  remedy  was  found  in  fome  meafurc  for  the 
weaknefs  of  the  feodal  fovcreigns  :  but  though  the 
knights-tenure  could  accomplilli  tiiis,  it  could  not  bring 
back  the  former  affedlion  and  cordiality  which  fubfifled 
between  the  various  ranks  of  people.  On  the  contrary, 
by  uniting  them  more  firmly  to  one  another  by  legal 
ties,  it  rendered  matters  rather  worfe.  The  oppreP.ion 
originating  from  the  operation  of  the  feodal  incidents, 
ftill  continued  with  unremitting  violence.  The  grants 
of  knights-tenure  were  attended  with  the  fame  oai;hs 
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of  homage  and  fealty  ;  the  fame  incidents  of  relief,    Feodal 
wardfliip,  marriage,  aid,  and  efcheat,   with  the  feodal  'Syftem. 
tenures.     The  princes  promifcd  to  abate  fomewhat  of  ""      «    '  ^ 
their  rigour  in  demaniling  the  feodal  perquifites,  but 
did  not  keep  their  word.     Laws  were  occalionally  pro- 
mulgated, and  for  fome  time  had  an  effcft  ;   but  pal- 
liatives foon  became  inefftflual,   and  a  new  /late  of 
weaknefs  began  to  commence.  j. 

The  two  remarkable  eras  in  the  feodal  hiflory  are.  Two  eras 
the  time  before  the  invention  of  knight-fervice  (D),anG  inthehifto- 
that  during  which  it  continued.     Kiefs  were  in  a  /late  ''i'  "^ fi'f** 
of  lluduaiion  from  the  deflrudlion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire till    the   ninth  century  ;   but  thty  were  rendered 
perpetual  in  France  about  the  year  877,  and  were  ge- 
nerally  become  fo  in  every  country  of  Eurupe  about 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth.     Du  Cange,  voce  IMilit'ta, 
gives  us  an  example  of  a  knight-fee  in  the  year  880. 
By  the  year  987,  when  Hugh  Capet  was  raifed  to  the 
throne  of  F'rance  ;  knight-fervice  was  become  general 
all  over  Europe,  and  was  introduced  into  England  after         jg 
having  made  its  appearance  in  other  countries(E).    In  Doubtscon- 
England,  however,  there  have  been  fevcral  doubts  and  ceming  the 
inquiriesamongthe  learned concerni«g the iniroduflion  '"troiluc- 
of  the  feodal  laws.     Many  are  of  opinion,   that  they  ''""  "f  the 
were  firfl  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror  ;  and,  f"<'^' '="« 

r  1  1,  u  •      1  1  1   '  ""°  t.n£« 

confequcntly,  that  they  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  ia„d. 
Anglo-Saxons  :  but  others  think,  that  thry  exitied  a- 
mong  the  latter  in  the  fame  form  under  which  they 
were  continued  by  the  Normans.  Dr  Stuart  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Saxons  who  fettled  in  England  could 
not  be  llrangers  to  firfs.  He  fuppofes  the  conformity 
of  manners,  which  undoubtedly  prevailed  between  the 
Saxons  and  other  barbarians,  a  fufficient  proof  that  the 
hereditary  grant  of  land,  as  well  as  the  fludtuating  ftate 
of  feodal  tenures  which  preceded  it,  were  known  to 
the  former.  Collateral  proofs  are  deiivcd  from  the  fpirit 
and  tenure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  hut  tfpetially 
from  the  grants  of  hereditary  eRatcs  on  condition  of 
military  fcrvicc(r).  The  condition  of  fiefs  under  the 
Anglo-S;ixons  was  very  different  from  what  it  was  af- 
terwards. In  their  times  we  find  no  mention  made  of 
thole  oppreflions  of  which  fo  ni-uch  notice  has  already 

been 


(d)  For  the  difference  between  the  knights  produced  by  this  fervice  and  the  more  ancient  ones,  or  knights  of 
honour,  fee  ihe  article  Knight. 

(e)  Dr  Stuart  informs  us,  that  it  appears  from  the  records  of  Malcolm  IV.  in  iijq,  that  knights-fervice 
was  known  in  Scoiland,  and  that  it  was  not  a  novelty  at  that  time.  The  fame  author  thinks  it  even  probable 
that  it  was  known  in  (he  lime  of  David  I. 

(f)  The  ufe  of  iutails  was  kno»vn  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  and  this  practice,  as  wdl  as  the  fucccffion  to  al- 
lodial eflatcs,  mull  have  contributed  very  much  to  eftablilli  hereditary  fiefs.  This  opinion  feenis  alfo  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  great  power  of  many  of  the  nobility  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
natural  tendency  that  fiefs  muft  have,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  to  become  perpetual,  though  analogical  argn- 
ments  cannot  entirely  be  depended  upon  in  this  cafe.  There  is  indeed  pofitivc  evidence  that  the  territory 
which  anciently  conllituted  the  kingdom  of  Mereland  belonged  to  Ethclrcd  as  an  hereditary  fief  and  earldom. 
The  grant  was  given  him  by  Alfred  when  he  married  his  daughter  Ethelflcda:  and  it  is  likewife  attcfled  by 
Camden,  that  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  the  earldom  of  Leicefter  was  an  inheritance,  and  tlie  regular  fuccefTion 
of  its  earls  is  llill  known.  We  are  informed  alio  by  creditable  hiflorians,  that  Bernicia  and  Dtireland 
were  feodal  and  inheritable  earldoms  atnong  the  Sixons.  The  fame  was  true  of  the  county  of  Cumberland 
when  poffelFed  by  ti-ie  Scottifli  monarchs.  This  lalt  appears  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  in  which  the  grant  was 
conveyed  by  Edmund  king  of  England  to  Malcolm  of  Scotland  in  the  following  terms  ;  "  Edmun.lus  rex  totam 
Cumberland  prsedavtt  et  contrivit,  ti  commend avit  earn  Malcomo  regi  S'-otiae  ;  hoc  pafto,  quod  i?/ t??/\///o  fi-l)i 
foret  terra  et  mari."  From  the  ufe  of  the  word  coiiwieridavit,  indeed,  Spelman  takes  orcafion  10  fay,  that  a 
feodal  homage  was  not  intended  :  bat  the  contrary  may  be  proved  by  the  original  Saxon  from  which  the  fore- 
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been  taken ;  and  this  may  calily  be  accounted  for  from 
thealteration  of  die  feudal  fpirit  in  difiereiit  a;^es.  Du- 
ring the  (ime  tliat  a  warm  and  generous  affection  fub- 
fifted  between  the  feodal  {'upcriors  and  valials,  the  in- 
cidents were  marks  of  generolity  on  the  one  part,  and 
gratitude  on  the  other ;  but  as  foon  as  a  variance 
had  taken  place,  by  rcafon  of  the  intereftcd  dif- 
pofition  which  the  introdudfion  of  hxxnry  produced, 
the  fame  incidents  became  fources  of  the  moll  flagrant 
opprcllion.  This  was  remarkably  tlie  cafe  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  ;  and,  during  the  reign  of 
king  John,  matters  were  come  to  fuch  a  crifis,  that 
the  people  every  where  complained  loudly,  and  de- 
manded thereftorationof  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feflbr  (g).  "  What  thcfc  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr 
were  (fays  Mr  Hume),  which  the  Englifii  every  reign 
during  a  century  and  an  half  defircd  fo  paffionately  to 
have  rellored,  is  much  difputed  by  antiquarians;  and 
our  ignorance  of  them  feems  one  of  the  greateft  defers 
of  the  ancient  Englifli  hillory."  Dr  Stewart  has  offered 
an  explanation  ;  but  this  is  in  fai5t  no  more  than  a  con- 
jedlure,  that  "  by  the  laws  or  cuftoms  of  the  Confelfor, 
that  condition  of  felicity  was  expreifed  which  had  been 
enjoyed  during  the  fortunate  ftate  of.the  feodal  alloca- 
tion. The  cordiality,  equality,  and  independence, 
which  then  prevailed  among  all  ranks  in  focieiy,  con- 
tinued to  be  remembered  in  lefs  profperous  times,  and 
occafioned  an  ardent  defire  for  the  revival  of  thofe 
laws  and  ufages  which  were  the  fources  of  fo  much 
happinefs. 

Befidcs  the  great  diflinftion  (of  which  an  account 
has  already  been  given)  between  the  flate  of  fiefs  ui.der 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  under  the  Normans,  they  were 
no  lefs  dillinguilhed  by  the  introdudlion  of  knight- 
fervice.  Hitherto  the  refinement  of  the  Englilh  had 
been  obftruehed  by  the  invafion  of  the  Danes,  and  the 
infular  fituation  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  after  the  Nor- 
man conqueft  the  fiefs  were  made  perpetual.  Still, 
however,  the  knight-fee  and  knight-fervice  were  al- 
together unknown.  William,  the  fixth  prince  who 
enjoyed  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  was  well  acquainted 
with  every  thing  relating  to  fiefs  ;  for  that  duchy  had 
experienced  all  the  variety  incidental  to  them  from 
the  time  of  its  being  granted  to  RoUo  by  Charles  the 
Simple  in  the  year  912,  to  the  year  1066,  when  Wil- 


liam was  put  in  poircfTion  of  England  by  the  battle  ef 
Ha  flings, 

On  his  acceffion  10  the  tlirone,  a  number  of  for- 
feitures took  place  among  ihofe  who  had  foliou td  the 
fortune  of  Harold.  Their  ellatcs  were  10  be  difpofed 
of  at  the  pleafure  of  the  conqueror;  and  it  was  natural 
to  fuppole  that  he  would  follow  the  method  praftifed 
in  his  own  country.  Hence  the  origin  of  knight-fcr- 
vicc  in  England.  A  grant  of  land,  o  any  perfon 
whatever,was  ellimated  at  a  certain  nuiuocr  of  knights- 
fees  ;  and  each  of  thefe  required  the  fervice  of  a 
knight.  The  grants  of  lands  were  even  renewed  to 
the  old  tenants  under  this  tenure  ;  fo  that  by  degrees 
the  whole  military  people  in  the  kingdom  acquiefced  in 
it.  To  accomplilli  this,  Domesday  ^cs;^  is  fiippofed 
to  have  been  compiled,  which  contained  an  cxaft  ac- 
count of  all  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom. 
Hence  it  is  to  be  concluded,  not  that  William  introdu- 
ced fiefs  into  England,  as  fome  have  imagined,  but 
that  he  brought  them  to  their  ultimate  flate  of  per- 
feftion  by  the  introduftion  of  knight-fervice.  This 
is  evident  from  the  laws  enafted  during  his  reign.  In 
thefe  it  is  not  only  mentioned  that  knight-fervice  was 
cnadled,  but  that  it  was  done  cxprefsly  with  the  con- 
fen  t  of  the  common  council  of  the  nation;  wliich  at 
that  time  was  equivalent  to  an  act  of  parliament  (h). 

The  invention  of  knight-fervice  proved  generally 
agreeable  ;  for  as  only  few  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fiefs  were  hereditary,  the  advancement  of  the  reft  to 
perpetuity,  under  the  tenure  of  knight-fervice,  rnuft. 
have  been  accounted  an  acquilltion  of  fome  import- 
ance; as  not  only  augmenting  the  grandeur  and  dig- 
nity of  the  fovereign,  but  fecuring  the  independence 
of  the  fubjecl,  and  improving  his  property.  In  the 
happy  (late  of  the  feodal  afTociation,  there  was  indeed 
no  neceflity  for  the  knight's  fee  ;  but  when  the  dif- 
cordance  and  oppreffion  fo  often  mentioned  began  10 
take  place,  it  became  then  neceffary  to  point  out  par- 
ticularly every  duty  of  the  vafTal,  as  well  as  of  the 
lord  ;  and  this  was  fully  done  by  the  invention  of 
knight-fervice.  The  nobles  pofTefTed  duchies,  baronies, 
and  earldoms  ;  which  extenfive  poirdTions  were  divided 
into  as  many  fees,  each  of  them  to  furnift  a  knight 
for  the  fervice  of  the  king,  or  of  the  fuperior  ;  fo  that 
every  feudal  flate  could  command  a  numerous  army 
D  d  2  and 
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going  is  a  Latin  tranllation  ;  and  the  word,  according  to  feveral  learned  critics,  fignifies  feodal  homage  with 
the  nioft  drift  propriety.  Thus  Du  Cange  informs  us,  that  covime?idare  fe  aitcui  was  the  general  expreffiou  for 
fatre  I'kotnage  a  un  fujerain. 

(g)  The  laws  which  are  now  extant  under  the  name  of  Edward,  are  generally  allowed  to  be  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity ;  nor  are  they,  even  fuppoling  them  to  be  genuine,  of  any  ufe  in  anfwering  the  prefent  queftion. 
They  determine  indeed  the  exiflence  of  fiefs  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  :  and  Dr  Stuart  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
compilation  which  goes  under  the  name  of  this  prince,  though  poflerior  to  the  date  it  bears,  neverthclefs  merits 
greater  attention  than  has  ufually  been  bellowed  upon  it.  M.  Honard,  a  foreign  lawyer,  is  the  latcll  writer  who 
has  made  it  his  fludy  ;  but  he  is  better  acquainted  with  the  Norman  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  cufloms. 

(h)  The  following  law  of  William  the  Conqueror  not  only  makes  exprefs  mention  of  the  knight's  fee  and 
fervice,  but  alludes  to  a  former  law  of  William  and  his  parliament,  by  which  this  tenure  was  aflually  eflablilhed. 
"  Statuimus  eciam  et  firmiter  prEecipimus,  ut  omnes  comites,  et  barones,  et  milites,  et  fervienies,  et  univerfi 
"■liberi  homines  totius  regni  nollri  prasditli,  habeant  et  leneaiit  fe  feniper  bene  in  ar7!iii  et  in  equis,  ut  decet 
"  et  oportet,  et  quod  fint  icniper  prorapti  et  bene  parati  ad  firvititimfuuvi  intcgi urn  nobis  explendum,  et  pera- 
*'  gendum,  cum  feinper  opus  adfuerit,  fecundura  qaod  nobis  debent  it  feodii  et  iencment'is  fun  de  jure  facer.-', 
"  et  ficut  illis  llatuimus  per  commune  coii[iltu?7i  totius  rcgni  nollri  prasdiiili,  et  dcdinuis  et  conceflimus  in  feodci 
"  jure  haercditario."     L.  L.  Cuill.  c.  58. 
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and  niiliiia  to  I'lipport  and  defend  it  in  cafe  of  any 
emergency.  Tlic  knights  were  alfo  bound  to  allemble 
in  complete  armour  whenever  the  fiipcriur  thought 
proper  to  call,  and  10  hold  thcmfelves  in  readinel's  for 
action  whenever  the  king  or  fuperior  found  it  conve- 
nient to  take  the  field  :  fo  that  thus  the  militia  might 
he  marched  at  the  Iliorteft  notice  to  defend  or  fupport 
the  honour  of  the  nation. 

The  knights  were  ufually  armed  with  an  helmet, 
fword,  lance,  and  fnield  ;  and  each  wasbefidcs  obliged 
to  keep  a  huifc.  This  lad  requilite  was  owing  to  the 
contempt  into  which  the  infantry  had  fallen  through 
the  prevalence  of  tournaments  and  luxuries  of  various 
kinds,  though  it  was  by  means  of  the  infantry  that  the 
barbarians  had  originally  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  and  became  able  to  cope 
with  ihefe  celebrated  warriors.  All  proprietors  of 
fees  or  tenants  by  kniglit-fervice  fought  on  foot:  the 
cavalry  were  diilinguKhed  by  the  nan\e  oi  battle  ;  and 
the  fucccfs  of  every  encounter  was  fuppofed  to  depend 
on  them  alone.  They  only  were  completely  armed  ; 
the  infantry,  being  furniihed  by  the  villages  under  the 
jarifdifl;ion  of  the  barons,  had  at  firll  only  bows  and 
(lings  i  though  afterwards  they  were  found  worthy  of 
much  grea'er  attention. 

While  tlie  feodal  alfocialion  reinaiued  in  perfection, 
the  fuperior  could  at  any  time  command  the  military 
fervJcc  of  his  vairals;  but  in  the  fubfequent  degenera- 
cy this  fervice  couli!  neither  be  depended  upon  when 
wanted,  nor  was  it  of  the  fame  advantage  when  obtain- 
ed as  formerly.  The  invention  of  knight-fervice 
tended  in  a  great  degree  to  remedy  this  inconvenience. 
Thofe  who  were  pollllfcd  of  knights  fees  were  now 
obliged  to  remain  4c  days  in  the  field  at  their  own 
expence  ;  and  this  without  exception,  from  ilie  great 
crown  valfals  to  the  fnialleft  feudatories  ;  but  if  longer 
fervice  was  required,  the  prince  was  obliged  10  pay 
his  troops.  In  thofe  times,  however,  when  the  fate  of 
nations  was  frequently  decided  by  a  lingle  bsttle,  a 
continuance  in  the  field  for  40  days  was  fufiicient  for 
ordinary  occafions. 

Thus  matters  feemed  once  more  to  be  reAorcd  near- 
ly to  their  former  rtace.  It  was  now,  as  much  as  ever, 
the  intereft  of  the  nation  to  aft  with  unanimity  in  its 
defence,  not  only  againll  foreign  enemies,  but  againJl 
the  tyranny  of  the  prince  over  his  fubjcfts,  or  of  one 
part  of  the  fubjcfts  over  the  other.  New  inconveni- 
cncies,  however,  foon  began  to  take  place,  owing  te 
the  gradual  improvement  in  life  and  the  refinement 
of  manners.  From  the  firft  inftitution  of  military  fer- 
vice, a  fine  had  been  accepted  inftead  of  actual  appear- 
ance in  the  field.  In  the  times  of  barbarity,  however, 
when  men  accounted  rapine  and  bloodfhcd  their  only 
glory,  there  were  but  few  who  made  an  offer  of  this 
compcnfation ;  but  as  wealth  and  luxury  incrcafed, 
and  the  manners  of  people  became  fofter,  a  general 
unwilliut^ncfs  of  following  the  army  into  the  field  be- 
came alfo  prevalent.  A  new  tenure,  called  efcuage, 
was  therefore  introduced  ;  by  which  the  valfal  was  only 
'  obliged  to  pay  his  fuperior  a  fum  of  money  annually  in- 
ftead  of  attending  him  in  the  field*.  Hence  origi- 
nated taxes  and  their  mifapplication  ;  far  as  the  king 
was  lord  paramount  of  the  whole  kingdoin,  it  thence 
happened  that   the   whole   efcuage   money  collefted 
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throughout  the  nation  centred  in  him.  The  princes  FcodJp 
then,  inftead  of  recruiting  their  armies,  frequently  fill-  Syftem 
ed  their  cofi'ers  with  the  money,  or  diliipatcd  it  other-  1. 

wife,   hiring  mercenaries  to  defend   their  icrriiories  .     "'°'   . 
when  threatened  with  any  danger.     Theft  Lting  com-  •      21 
pofed  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  difbanded  at  the  Rifi;of 
end  of  every  campaign,  filled  .all  Europe   with  a  :dif- ''^"'"ns 
orderly  banditti,  who  frequently  provcu  very  danger- "''""^*>^'* 
ous  to  fociety.     To  avoid  Inch  inconvcniencics,  Itand- 
iug  armies  were  introduced,  and  taxations  began  to  be 
railed  in  every  Knropcan  kingdom.     New  iiiconveni- 
encies  arofe.     The  fovereigns  in  moll  of  ihefe  king- 
doms, having  acquired  the  right  of  taxation,  as  wall  as 
the  command  of  the  military  power,  became  complete- 
ly   defpotic:    but  in  t;nglabd   the  fovertign  was  de- 
prived of  this  right  by  Magiia  Ghana,  which  was  ex- 
torted from  him,  as  related  under  the  article  Eng- 
land, [n°  153];  fo  that,  though  allowed  to  command 
his  armies,  he   eould  only  pay  them  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  ptople,    or  their   fubniitiing  to 
filch  taxations  as  were  virtually  impofed  by  themfelves. 

FEOFFMENT,  in  law,  (from  the  \c\hfeoffarc  ot 
infiudarc,  "  to  give  one  a  feud")  ;  the  gift  or  grant 
of  any  corporeal  hereditament  to  another.  He  that 
fo  gives,  or  cnfeofls,  is  called  l\iejccffer  ;  and  the  pcr- 
fon  enfeofied  is  denominated  ihc J'lojj'c!. 

Thii  is  plainly  derived  from,  or  is  indeed  iifelf  the 
very  mode  of,  the  ancient  feodal  donation  ;  for  tbouj^h 
it  may  be  perfoimed  by  the  word  "  enfeoti"  or 
"  grant,"  yet  the  .iptcll  word  of  ftofFment  is  Jo  or 
detU.  And  it  is  flill  direc'ted  and  governed  by  tlie 
fame  feodal  rides;  infomuch  that  the  principal  rule 
relating  to  the  extent  and  efleft  of  the  feodal  grant, 
taior  eft  qui  Icgn;:  di<t  Jeudo,  is  in  other  words  become 
the  maxim  of  law  with  relation  to  feoffments,  mo- 
dus legem  dat  donat'totii.  And  therefore,  as  in  pure  feo- 
dal donations,  the  lord,  from  whom  the  feud  moved, 
mutl  exprefily  limit  and  declare  the  continuance  or 
quantity  of  ellaie  which  he  meant  to  confer,  tic  qt/is 
pltii  do>in[j}  fritfiiinatur,  quain  in  donatiouc  expreljeiit ; 
fo,  if  one  grants  by  feoffment  lands  or  tenements  to 
another,  and  limits  or  cxprefies  no  eflate,  the  grantee, 
(due  ceremonies  of  law  being  performed)  hath  barely 
an  eflate  for  life.  For,  as  the  perfonal  abilities  of  the 
feiffee  were  originally  prcfumed  to  be  the  imniediate  or 
principal  inducements  to  the  feoffment,  the  feoffee's 
eflate  ought  to  be  confined  to  his  perfon  and  fubfift 
only  for  his  life;  unlefs  the  feotfer,  by  exprefs  provifion 
in  the  creation  and  conflitution  of  the  ellate,  hath  gi- 
ven it  a  longer  continuance.  Thefeexprefs  provifions 
are  indeed  generally  made  ;  for  this  was  forages  the 
only  conveyance,  whereby  our  anceftors  were  wont  to 
create  an  eflate  in  fee-fimple,  by  giving  the  land  to  the 
feoffee,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  ;  though 
it  ferves  equally  well  to  convey  any  other  eflate  of 
freehold. 

But  by  the  mere  words  of  the  deed  the  feoffment -is 
by  no  means  perfefted  :  there  remains  a  very  material 
ceremony  to  be  performed,  called  livery  of  feiftiig  ; 
without  which  the  feoffee  has  but  a  mere  eflate  at  will. 
See  Seisin. 

FER/E,  in  zoology,  an  order  of  quadrupeds.  See 
Zoology. 

FERALIA,    in   ami<iuity,    a  feftiyal  obfervcd   a- 
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feralia     niolig  the  Romans  on  February  sill,  or,   accorJiiig  to 
\{         Ovid,  oil  ihe  171I1  of  that  niomh,   in   honour  ot  ihe 

Feretrum.  manes  of  ihcir  dtceafed  friends  and  relations. 

' » '       Varro  derives  the  word  from  infer:,  or  from/«ro  ;  on 

accotuil  of  a  repall  carried  to  the  fepiilchres  of  fuch  as 
lite  lalt  offices  were  that  day  rendered  to.  Feftiis  de- 
rives it  homjerio,  ou  account  of  the  vidimsfacriliced, 
Voffius  obferves,  that  the  Romans  called  death  jera, 
"  cruel,"  and  that  the  \\o\A  feralia  niij;ht  arifc  tlience. 
— Macrobius  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap,  13.  refers  the  origin 
of  the  ceremony  to  Nunia  Pompilius.  Ovid,  in  his 
Fafti,  goes  back  as  far  as  /Eneas  lor  its  inllitutioii. 
He  adds,  that  on  the  fame  day  a  ficrifice  was  perform- 
ed to  the  goddefs  Muta,  or  Dumb;  and  that  the  per- 
fons  who  officiated  were  an  old  woman  attended  with  a 
number  of  young  girls. 

During  the  cominuaiiceof  this  felLival,  which  lalle;? 
eleven  days,  prcfcnts  were  made  at  the  graves  of  the 
dcceafed,  marriages  were  forbidden,  and  tlie  temples 
of  the  gods  ihut  up.  While  the  ceremonies  continued, 
they  imagined  that  the  gholls  fuffcrcd  no  punilhments 
in.  hell,  but  that  their  tormentors  allowed  them  to 
wander  round  their  tombs,  and  feaft  upon  the  meats 
which  theirfurviving  friends  had  prepared  for  them. — 
For  a  more  particular  account  ot  the  offerings  and  fa- 
crifices  and  fe  a  lis  for  the  dead,  fee  iNFERiit  and  Sili- 

CERNIUM. 

Sometimes  at  the  feralia  public  fcafts  were  given  to 
the  people  at  the  tombs  of  the  rich  and  great  by  their 
heirs  or  particular  friends. 

FER  fE  j-ouRCHETTE,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  having 
at  each  end  a  forked  iron,  like  that  formerly  ufed  by 
foyiers  to  reft  their  muikcts  on.  It  differs  from  the 
crofs-fourche,  the  ends  of  which  turn  forked  ;  whereas 
this  has  ihat  fort  of  fork  fixed  upon  the  fquare  end. 
See  Heraldry, 

Fer  tie  MouD/i,  Miiriiide,  hike  de  Moulin,  in  herald- 
ry, is  a  bearing  fuppofcd  to  re  prefent  the  iron-ink,  or 
ink  of  a  mill,  which  fullains  the  moving  mill-flone. 

FERDINAND  V.  king  of  Spain,  called  the  Ca- 
tholic, which  title  was  continued  to  his  fuccelFors.  He 
married  Ifabclla  of  Caftile,  by  which  that  kingdiim 
was  united  to  the  Spani(h  crown.  This  illullrious 
couple  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  glory  and 
power  of  Spain.  The  conqiiell  of  Granada,  and  the 
difcovcries  of  Chrillopher  Columbus,  make  this  reign 
a  celebrated  era  in  the  hiilory  of  Spain,  He  died  in 
1516,  aged  63.     See  (Hijloryoi)   Spain, 

FERENTARII,  in  Roman  aniiquity,  were  auxi- 
liary troops,  lightly  armed  ;  their  weapons  being  a 
fvvord,  bow,  arrows,  and  a  lling. 

FERENTINUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Herniciin  Laiium,  which  the  Romans,  after  fubduing 
that  nation,  allowed  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws. 
Now  Feretino,  an  epifcopal  city  in  t-he  Campania  of 
Rome.     E.  Long.  14.  5,  N,  Lat.  41.  4J. 

FERENTUM,  or  Forentitm,  (anc,  geog.),  a 
town  of  Apulia  in  Italy.  Now  Forenza,  in  the  BafiU- 
cata  of  Naples. 

FERETRIUS,  a  furname  of  Jupiiei",  a  Jeremlo, 
becaufe  he  had  alTifled  the  Romans  ;  or  a  fericndo,  be- 
caufe  he  had  conquered  their  enemies  under  Romulus. 
He  had  a  temple  at  Rome  built  by  Romulus.  It  was 
there  that  the  fpoils  called  ofima  were  always  carried, 

fER.ETRUM,  among  the  Romans,  the  bier  ufeJ 


in  carrying  out  the   bodies  of  the   dead,    which  duly       fcrg 
was  performed  by  the  ncareft  male  relaiionsof  ihedc-  II 

cealed  :  thus,  fons  carried  out  their  parents,  brothers  rcrgufon. 
their  fillers,  &c,  "* 

FERG,  or  Fergue,  (Francis  Paul),  a  charming 
landfcapc-painter,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1689,  and 
there  learned  the  firll;  principles  of  his  art.  He  fuc- 
celhvely  pradifed  under  Hans  Graf,  Orient,  and  Thi- 
ck. This  lad,  who  was  painter  to  the  court  of  Sax- 
ony, invited  him  to  Drefden  to  infert  fmall  figures  iu  • 
his  landfcapes,  Ferg  thence  went  into  Lower  Saxo- 
ny,  and  painted  for  the  duke  of  Bruiifwick  and  for 
the  Gallery  of  Salzdahl.  From  Germany  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  might  have  lived  in  the  higheft 
clteem  and  affluence,  it,  by  an  indifcreet  marriage,  he 
had  not  been  fo  efFcftually  dcprclfed,  that  he  was  c\fr 
after  involved  in  diflicuUies.  The  neceffities  which  arofc 
from  his  domeftic  troubles,  compelled  h.im  10  diminifli 
the  prices  of  his  paintings,  in  order  to  procure  an  im- 
mediate fupport  ;  and  as  thoi'e  neceffities  increafed,  his 
piflures  were  flillmore  funk  in  their  price,  tiiough  not 
in  their  intrinfic  value.  By  a  feries  of  misfortunes  he 
was  over-run  with  debts;  and  to  avoid  the  purfiiit  of 
his  creditors,  he  was  conftrained  to  fccreic  himfelf  in 
different  parts  of  London.  He  died  fuddcnly  in  the 
flreet  one  night  as  he  was  returning  from  fome  friends 
about  the.  year  1738,  having  not  attained  his  50th 
year  :  and  left  four  children.  This  pleafing  anil, 
Mr  Walpole  obfevves,  had  formed  a  manner  of  his 
own  from  various  Fiemifli  painters,  though  refembling 
Poclcmburg  moll  in  the  enamelled  fofmefeand  mellow- 
nefs  of  his  colouring  :  but- his  figures  are  greatly  fu- 
perior;  every  part  of  them  is  fufficiently  finidied, 
every  aclion  expreffive.  He  painted  fmall  landfcapes, 
fairs,  and  rural  meetings,  with  the  moll  agreeable 
truth  ;  his  horfes  and  cattle  are  not  inferior  10  Wou- 
vcrmans  ;  and  his  buildings  and  diflances  feem  to  owe 
their  refpcftivefiifincfs  to  the  intervening  air,  not  to 
the  pencil.  Wore  faithful  to  nature  than  Denner,  he 
knew  how  to  omit  exaJlnefs,  when  the  rcfult  of  the 
whole  demands  a  lefs  precifion  in  parts.  The  greatefl 
part  of  his  works  are  in  London  and  Germany  ;  and 
tliey  now  bear  fuch  a  price  as  is  the  mofl  indubitable 
.  evidence  of  their  real  merit,  Healfo  etched  well  with 
aquafortis  ;  and  his  prints  of  that  kind  are  efleemed  by 
the  curious, 

FERGUS,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Scotland. 
Set  (Hiftory  o{)   Scotland. 

FERGUSON  (James),  an  eminent  experimental 
philofopher  and  mechanic,  was  born  in  Scotland,  of 
very  poor  parents.  -  At  the  earliefl  age  his  extraordi- 
nary genius  Ijcgan  to  exert  itfelf.  He  firll  learned  x.(x 
read,  by  overhearing  his  father  teach  his  elder  brother ; 
and  he  had  made  this  acquifition  before  any  one  fuf- 
pc(fled  it.  He  foon  difcovered  a  peculiar  fade  for 
mechanic?,  which  firfl  arofe  on  feeing  his  father  ufc  a 
lever.  He  purfued  this  fludy  a  confiderable  length, 
even  whilfl  very  young  ;  and  made  a  watch  in  wood- 
work, from  having  once  feen  one.  As  he  had  no  in- 
flrudor,  nor  any  help  from  books,  every  thing  he 
learned  had  all  the  merit  of  an  original  difcovery  ;  and 
fuch,  with  infinite  joy,  he  believed  it  to  be.  As  foon 
as  his  age  would  permit,  he  went  tofcrvice  ;  in  which 
he  met  with  hardfliips,  which  rendered  his  conllitiition 
feeble  through  life,  W'liilll  he  vvas  fervant  to  a  farmer 
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Fergufon,  (whofe  gooJnefs  he  acknowledges  in  the   modcft  and 
Feri*.      humble  account  of  himl'elf  which  he  prehxed  to  his  lall 

' >'^~' publication),  he    frequently   contemplated    the   flars  ; 

and  began  the  ftudy  of  allronomy,  by  laying  down, 
from  his  own  obfcrvations  only,  a  celeftial  globf.  His 
kind  mafter,  obrerviiig  thtfe  marks  of  his  ingenuity, 
procured  him  the  countenance  and  ailiflance  ot  his  fu- 
periors.  By  their  help  and  inPirudions,  he  went  on 
gaining  farther  knowledge,  and  was  feat  to  Edin- 
burgh. There  he  began  to  take  portraits  ;  an  em- 
ployment by  which  he  fupported  hinilelf  and  family 
for  feveral  years,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  whilft 
he  vvas  purfiiing  more  ferious  (Indies.  In  London  he 
firft  publilhed  forae  curious  aftronomical  tables  and  cal- 
culations ;  and  afterwards  gave  public  leftures  in  ex- 
perimental philofophy,  which  he  repeated  (by  fub- 
fcription)  in  mod  of  the  principal  towns  in  England, 
with  the  highed  marks  of  general  approbation.  He 
wis  elefted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  without 
paying  for  admiflion  (an  honour  fcarcely  ever  conferred 
on  a  native)  ;  and  had  a  pcniion  of  50  1.  per  aitn.  gi- 
ven him,  unfolicited,  by  the  king,  at  his  accelB- 
on,  who  had  heard  leftures  from  him,  and  frequent- 
ly fent  for  and  converfed  with  him  on  curious  topics — 
He  alfo  received  feveral  prefents  from  his  majcfly,  the 
patron  of  real  merit.  To  what  a  degree  of  confidera- 
tion  Mr  Fergufon  mounted  by  the  llrength  of  his  na- 
tural genius,  almoft  every  one  knows.  He  was  uni- 
verfiUy  confidered  as  at  the  head  of  aftronomy  and  me- 
chanics in  that  nation  of  philofophers.  And  he  might 
iullly  be  (lyled  felf-taught,  or  rather  heaven-taught  ; 
for  in  his  whole  life  he  had  not  above  half  a  year's  in- 
flruftion  at  fchool.  He  was  a  man  of  the  clearefl 
judgment,  and  the  mod  unwearied  application  to  flu- 
dy  i  benevolent,  meek,  and  innocent  in  his  manners 
as  a  child  :  humble,  courteous,  and  communicative  ; 
inftead  of  pedantry,  philofophy  feemed  to  produce  in 
him  only  diffidence  and  urbanity, — a  love  for  mankind 
and  for  his  Maker.  His  whole  life  was  an  example  of 
refignition  and  Chriftian  piety.  He  might  be  faid  to 
be  an  cnthufiall  in  his  love  of  God,  if  religion,  founded 
on  fuch  fubftantia!  and  enlightened  grounds  as  his  was, 
could  be  (lyled  tnthufiafm.     He  died  in  1776. 

FERL^C,  in  Roman  antiquity,  holidays,  or  days 
upon  which  they  al)fliined  from  work.  Proclamation 
was  generally  made  by  the  herald,  by  command  of  the 
RixSiicrorutn,  or  Flawines,  that  all  lliouldabdain  from 
bufinefs  ;  and  whoever  iraufgreffed  the  order  was  fe- 
verely  fined. — The  ferise  wereof  twokinds,  public  and 
private. 

The  ptihlic  Ferise  were  fourfold.  I.  Stativcf,  which 
were  kept  as  public  feafls  by  the  whole  city  upon  cer- 
tain immoveable  days  appointed  in  their  kalendar  ; — 
fuch  were  the  Comp'iial'a,  Carmentalia,  Liipercalia,  ire. 
2.  Feria  Coiiccptivic,  whuh  were  moveable  feafts,  the 
days  for  the  celebration  of  which  were  fixed  by  the 
magiflrates  or  priefls  :  of  this  fort  were  the  Feria  La- 
tino;, Pa^a'ia/ia,CoMpita/ia,Scc.  which  happened  every 
yeir,  but  the  diys  for  keeping  them  were  left  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  magiftrates  or  priefls.  3.  Feri.e  hnpe- 
rativte,  which  were  fixed  and  iiiftituted  by  the  mere 
command  of  coafuls,  praeiors,  didators,  upon  the  gain- 
ing o.  fime  viftory  or  other  fortunate  event.  4,  Nun- 
dune.  See  the  articles  NuNDiNS,  Asonalia,  Car- 
mentalia, &c. 


The  private  Fcrias  were  holidays  obfcrved  by  parti- 
cular perfons  or  families  on  feveral  accounts,  as  birth- 
days, funerals,  &c.  The  ferise  belonged  to,  and  were 
one  divifion  of,   ihe  dies  fe/H.     See  Festi.  ^ 

Ferim  Lati/itc,  a  feflival  at  which  a  white  bull  was 
facrificed,  and  the  Latin  and  Roman  towns  provided 
each  a  fet  quantity  of  meat,  wine,  and  fruits  ;  and  du- 
ring the  celebration,  the  Romans  and  Latins  fwore 
eternal  fricndfhip  to  each  other,  taking  home  a  piece 
of  the  viftim  to  every  town.  The  feflival  was  inllitn- 
ted  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  when  he  overcame  the 
Tufcans  and  made  a  league  with  the  Latins,  propo- 
fing  to  build  a  common  temple  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  at 
which  both  nations  might  meet  and  offer  facrifices  for 
their  common  fafety.  At  firfl  the  folemnity  lafled  but 
one  day,  but  it  was  at  different  times  extended  to  ten. 
It  was  held  on  the  Alban  mount,  and  celebrated  with 
chariot  races  at  the  capitol,  where  the  viftor  was  treat- 
ed with  a  large  draught  of  wormwood  drink. 

FERIA,  in  the  Romifli  breviary,  is  applied  to  the 
feveral  days  of  the  week  ;  thus  Monday  is  ihe  feriafe- 
ainda,  Tuefday  iheferia  tertia ;  though  ihefe  days  are 
not  working  days,  but  holidays.  The  occafion  of  this 
vvas,  that  the  firfl  Chriflians  were  ufed  to  keep  the 
eafler-week  holy,  calling  Sunday  the/rw/ay^r/V?,  &c. 
whence  the  term  feria  was  given  to  the  days  of  every 
week.  But  befides  thefe,  they  have  extraordinary  fe- 
rise, viz.  the  three  laft  days  of  paffienvveck,  the  two 
following  eafler-day,  and  the  fecond  fcriae  of  rogation. 

FERIANA,  the  ancient  city  of  Thala  in  Africa, 
taken  and  deflroyed  by  Metellus  in  the  war  with  Jti- 
gurtha.  It  was  vifited  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his  late  travels 
through  Africa,  who  expeifled  to  have  found  many 
magnificent  ruins  in  the  place,  but  was  difappointed. 
The  only  remarkable  objeds  he  met  with  were  the 
baths,  which  arecxcelFively  warm.  Thefe  are  without 
the  town,  and  flow  from  a  fountain  named  El  Tartnid. 
Notwithftanding  the  exccfTive  heat  of  its  water,  the 
fountain  is  not  deflitute  of  fiflies.  They  are  of  the 
fhape  of  a  gudgeon,  above  four  inches  in  length  ;  and 
he  fuppofed  that  there  might  have  been  about  five  or 
fix  dozen  of  them  in  the  pool.  On  trying  the  water 
with  a  thermometer,  he  found  the  heat  fo  great,  that 
he  was  furprifed  the  fifli  were  not  boiled  in  it.  That 
filh  Ihould  cxifl  in  this  degree  of  heat,  is  very  furpri- 
fing  ;  but  it  feems  no  lefs  wonderful  that  Mr  Bruce, 
while  ftanding  naked  in  fuch  water,  fhould  leifurely 
make  obfcrvations  on  its  heat,  without  fufpedling  that 
he  himfclf  would  be  boiled  by  continuing  there.  We 
have  to  regret  that  the  accidental  wetting  of  the  leaf 
on  which  he  wrote  down  his  remarks  has  deprived  the 
public  of  the  knowledge  of  the  precife  degree  to  which 
the  thermometer  is  raifed  by  this  water.  The  fifli  are 
faid  to  go  down  the  flream  to  fome  diflance  during 
the  day,  and  to  return  to  the  fpring  or  warmeil  part  at 
night. 

FERMANAUGH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Ulfter  ;  bounded  by  Cavan  on  the  fouth, 
Tir-Oen  on  the  north  and  north-eafl,  by  Tyrconnelon 
the  north  wefl,  Leitrim  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  Mona- 
ghan  on  the  wefl.  It  is  38  miles  long  and  24  broad. 
A  great  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  bogs  ;  and  the 
great  lake  called  Lough-Eame,  which  is  near  20  miles 
in  length,  and  in  fome  places  14  in  breadth,  divcrfified 
with  upwards  of  300  illands,  nioft  of  them  well  wood- 
ed. 
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Ferment,    ed,  inhabited,  and  covered  with   catilc.     It  abounds 
Fermenta-    alfo  wi[h  great  variety  of  fifli,  liicli  as  huge  piJie,  large 
"on.       bream,  roach,  eels,  trout,  and  falmoii.     The  water  of 
'       "       'the   lake  in  fume  places    is  laid   to  have   a  particular 
ibftncls  and  (liuiincls,  that  bleaches  linen  miichfooner 
than  could  be  done  by  other  water.     The  lake  is  di- 
vided into  the  Upper   and   Lower,  between   which  it 
contracts  i.l'elt"  fur  five  or  fix   miles  to  the  breadth  of 
an  ordinary    river.     In  one   part  of  the    county   are 
marble  rocks    jo  or  60  feet  high.     This  county  fends 
four  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  fliire,  and 
two  for  Inuifliilleii  the  capital,    b'ermanaugh  gives  the 
title  of  vifcount  to  earl  Verney. 

FERMENT,  any  body  which  being  applied  to 
another,  produces  termentation. 

Ferments  are  either  matters  already  in  the  afl  of  fer- 
mentation, or  that  foon  run  into  this  aft.  Oftliefirfl 
kind  are  the  flowers  of  wine,  yeafl,  fermenting  beer, 
or  fermeniiug  wine,  &c.  and  of  the  fecond  are  the  new 
e-xprclfed  vegetable  juices  of  fummer  fruit. 

Among  dilV.llers,  ferments  are  all  thefe  bodies 
which,  when  added  to  the  liquor,  only  correft  fonic 
fault  therein,  and,  by  removing  fomc  ooftacle  to  fer- 
mentation, forward  it  by  fecondary  means  :  as  alfo 
fuch  as,  being  added  in  time  of  fermentation,  make 
the  liqior  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  fpirit,  and  give 
it  a  finer  flavour. 

FERMEiNTION,  may  be  defined  a  fenfible 
internal  mo  Jon  of  the  conflituent  particles  of  a  raoifi, 
fluid,  mi'xe  i  or  compound  body  ,  by  the  continuance 
of  which  motion,  ihcle  particles  are  gradually  removed 
fron  their  former  fKuaiion  or  combination,  and  a- 
gam,  after  fome  vifib'e  frpa^tion  is  made,  joined  to- 
gether in  a  different  order  and  arrangement,  fo  that  a 
new  compound  is  formed,  having  qualities  very  fentibly 
J  different  from  thofe  of  the  original  fluid. 

SuWefls  of  Fermentation,  properly  fo  called,  is  confined  to  the 
fermenta-  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms;  for  thccfTervefcences 
tion.  between  acids  and  alkalies,  however  much   they  may 

rcfembleclie  fcr'.neutation  of  vinous  liquors,  are  ncver- 
thelefs  exceedingly  different.  It  is  divided  into  three 
kinds  i  or  rather,  there  are  thre^  different  (fagesof  it, 
viz.  the  vinous,  the  acetous,  and  the  puirefacf  ive.  Of 
thefirfl,  vegetables  alone  are  fufceptible  ;  the  flefh  of 
young  animals  is  in  fome  flight  degree  fufceptible  of 
the  fecond  (a)  ;  but  animal  fuhflances  are  particularly 
fufceptible  of  the  third,  which  vefctables  do  not  fo 
eafi!y  fall  into  without  prcviouflv  undergoing  the  firft 
and  lecond.  The  produce  of  the  hrfl  flagc  is  wine,  or 
fome  other  vinous  liquor  ;  of  the  fecond,  vinC'jar  ,  or 
of  the  third,  vulaiilc  alkali.  Sec  Brewing,  Vine 
GAR,  &c. 

Fermentation  is  one  of  the  moR  obfcure  prorelTes 
in  nature,  and  no  atrempt  has  been  made  to  lolve 
it  with  any  degree  of  probability.  All  that  we 
know  with  regard  to  it  is,  that  the  liquor,  however 


clear  and  tranTparent  at  firf^,  ro  fooner  begins  to  fer-  rermenta- 
mcnt,  than  it   becomes  turbid,  dtpolits  a    icdimtni,       '"^"■ 
emits  a  great  quantity  of  fixed  air,  and   throws  up  a         ^~~' 
fcum  10  the  top,  acquiring  at  the  fame  time   feme  dt-  phcuome- 
gree  of  heal.     The  heal  of  the  vinous  flage,  however,  na  of  it. 
is  but  moderate,  feldom  ornever  exceeding  that  of  the 
human  body.     The  heat  of  ihe  acetous  is  confidcrably 
greater  ;   and  that  of  the  puirefaftive  is  the  greaicfl  of 
all,  infomuch   that  putrefying  fubllances,  when  heaped 
together  in  great  quantities,  will  lometimcs  break  forth 
inio  aftual  fiame.  ^ 

From  thele  phenomena,  fcrnieniation  would  feem  Attenipt 
to  be  a  procefs  ultimately  lending  to  the  eniire  dif- to  explain 
folution  of  the  fermenting  hibhaiice,  and  depending  ■'''  ifi^no- 
upon  [he  aftion  of  the  internal  heat,  ctheri^l  liuid,  or  °'""^' 
whatever  elfe  we  pleafe  to  call  it,  which  pervades,  and 
makes  an  cfTential  ingredient  in,  the  compolition  ot  all 
bodies.  From  fuch  experiments  as  have  been  made  up- 
on this  hibjtft  it  appears,  that  wlieiher  fixed  air  is  the 
bond  of  couneftion  between  ilie  particles  of  terrelfrial 
bodies  or  not,  yet  thcemiffion  of  it  from  any  lubflance 
is  always  attended  with  a  oilTolation  of  that  fubflance. 
"We  cannot,  however,  in  ihc  prefcnt  cafe,  fay  that  the 
emiflion  of  the  fixed  air  is  the  canfe  of  the  fermenta- 
tion. It  is  in  faft  othtruife.  F  xed  air  hath  no  ten- 
dency to  tiy  ofTfrom  terreftrial  fubfiances  wiih  which 
it  is  united  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  readily  leave 
the  atmofphcre  after  it  hath  been  united  with  it,  to 
join  itfelt  to  fuch  terrellrial  fubftances  as  are  capable  of 
abforbing  it.  The  emiffion  of  it,  thereloie,  nnifl  de- 
pend upon  the  aftion  of  fome  oihcr  fluid  ;  mofl  pro- 
bably the  lire  or  h(at,  which  is  difpcrltd  ihro'  all  fub- 
ftances in  a  latent  fiate,  and  in  the  prcfent  cafe  be- 
gins fenfibly  to  manifell  itfelf.  But  from  what  caufe 
the  heat  originally  begins  to  operate  in  this  manner, 
fcems  to  be  entirely  unknown  and  irexplicab'e,  except 
that  it  appears  fome  how  or  oihcr  to  depend  on  the  air  ; 
for,  if  that  is  totally  excluded,  fermentation  will  not 
go  oil.  4 

In  the  Memoirsofihe  Manchefler  Society,  Mr  Fer-  Mr  Hen- 
ry gives  an  account  of  fome  experiments,  in  which  he  'T/'^  expc- 
produccd  fermentation  not  only  'ii  bread  anel  wort,  bui  ri"-''''tson 
in  liqudrs  which  we  fhould  think  quite  incapable  of  it,  f^ "mfrt"- 
viz.  punch  and  whey.     Having  prcvioufly  fufpefted,  ,iun  by  im* 
from  fome  obfervaiions  and  experiments,  that  yeafl  pregnating 
■was  on'y  a  qnanii'v  of  fixed  air  involved  and  detaineei  the  1  quor 
among  the  inucilaLiniais  parts  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  ''y"''  ^^^'^ 
he  attempted  to  prepare  it  in   the  following  manner.  ^"^' 
Having  boiled  wheat-flour  and  water  to  the  confidence 
of  a  'l.in  jelly,  he  put  this  vifcous  fluid  into  the  middle 
part  of   Dr  Nooth's   machine  for  impregnating  water 
wi;h  fixed  air.     The  gas  was  abforbed  in  conliderable 
quantitv  ;  and  next  day  ihc  matter  was  in  a  flate  of  fer- 
mentati'iii.  The  third  day  it  had  acquired  fon.uch  of  the 
appear<in<e  of  yaft,  that  an  experiment  was  made  on 
fome  parte  for  br>.ad  ;  and  after  five  or  fix  hours  baking 

it 


(a)  Under  the  article  China,  n"  T14.  a  faft  is  mentioned  which  Teems  to  (how  tliat  animal  fubftances  are 
!!'■  ewifc  capahle  of  the  vinous  fermeniaiion  ;  viz.  that  ihe  Chinele  make  ufe  of  a  certain  liquor  called  .■«?;/^- 
luine.  and  likewife  that  they  ufe  a  kind  of  fpirit  diftilled  from  _/h~-ep'i  fejh.  '!  his  is  related  on  the  credit  ef  M. 
Grolier  :  but  as  he  do-s  not  meniinn  the  particulars  of  the  procefs,  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  that  the  tiefh 
of  ihefe  animals  has  been  mixed  with  rice,  or  fome  other  ingredicnis  natural'v  capable  of  producing  a  vinous 
liqnor  ;  fo  that,  inflead  of  contnbuiing  any  thing  to  the  ferinentati  n  in  qucftion,  they  may  in  reality  be  de- 
trimental, andfurnifli  only  that  ftrong  and  difagreeablefmcll  complained  oil'  in  the  liquid. 
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Remarks 
vn  them. 


it  was  fotind  t3  iiavc  anrweltJ  llie  piiijofc  toleiiibiy 
well,  AiioLhcr  experiment  was  made  with  wort ;  but 
here  the  artificial  yeaft  was  not  made  life  of.  Inllcad 
tifthis,  part  of  tiie  wort  iifelf  was  put  inio  Nooth's 
liiachiiic,  and  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  of  which  it 
imbibed  a  large  quantity.  On  being  poured  into  the 
remainder  of  the  liquor,  a  brifl':  fernuntjliou  came  on 
in  24  hours,  "  a  llrong  head  of  yeaft  began  10  colleiit 
on  its  furface,  and  on  ihe  third  day  it  fecmed  fit  for 
tunning."  In  profecnting  the  experiment,  good  bread 
was  made  wiih  the  yeaft  taken  off"  from  the  furface  ; 
and  beer  was  produced  by  keeping  the  fermented  li- 
quor, and  good  ardent  fpirit  produced  by  difi tiling  it. 
In  another  experiment,  in  which  a  fourth  part  of  the 
wort  was  impregnated  but  not  faturated  with  fixed  air, 
the  ferinentaiion  did  not  commence  fo  foon,  though  it 
is  probable  that  it  would  alio  have  taken  place  at  lafl 
without  any  farther  addition.  The  experiment  com- 
menced about  midnight;  but  in  the  morning  there 
were  no  llgns  of  fermentation.  At  five  in  the  after- 
noon there  was  only  a  flight  ma?jtlirig  on  the  furface. 
A  bottle  with  a  perforated  Hopper  aud  valve  contain- 
ing an  effervefcing  mixture  of  chalk  and  vitriolic  acid 
was  then  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  veiTel ;  the  dif- 
chargc  of  air  from  this  mixture  was  going  on  rapidly 
at  nine  o'clock  ;  while  the  liquor  at  the  fame  time 
feemed  to  be  in  a  (late  of  cfFerveicence.  At  11  o'clock 
ihe  bottle  was  withdrawn,  as  the  fermentation  was 
commenced  beyond  a  doubt,  the  liquor,  having  a  pret- 
ty llrong  head  of  yeafl  upon  it.  Next  day  the  fermen- 
tation fecmed  to  be  on  the  decline,  but  was  recovered 
by  a  fecond  immerfion  of  the  mi.xture.  When  the  vi- 
nous fermcntalion  was  tiniflied,  the  liquor,  by  being 
kept  too  long,  was  found  converted  into  vinegar  ;  fo 
that  in  the  courfe  of  thefc  experiments,  ale,  bread, 
yeaft,  ardent  fpirit,  and  vinegar  had  all  been  produced. 
•  b'ram  ihefe  experiments  it  would  feem  natural  to 
fupjwie  ihat  fixed  air  v/as  the  caufc  o{  fermentation, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  already  laid  down.  But  in 
faft  there  is  not  any  contradiction  here  to  the  pofition 
jull  mentioned  ;  for  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  introdu- 
ced into  the  liquor  in  Mr  Henry's  experiments  was  too 
great  for  it  to  contain.  Some  part  of  the  latent  heat 
by  wjiich  ihe  clallicity  of  that  fluid  is  produced  may 
likewife  have  been  abforbed,  and  difpofcd  the  liquor  to 
run  into  the  fermenting  Hate  (ooncr  than  it  would 
oUierwife  have  done.  Or,  perliaps,  when  any  fluid  fub- 
flance  of  the  aqueous  kind  contains  an  extraordinary 
proportion  of  fixed  air,  it  may  be  thus  inclined  to  run 
into  the  fermentative  procefs,  by  fome  difpofition  of 
the  air  itfelf  to  realfume  its  elaflic  flate.  This  feems 
probable  from  Mr  Henry's  experiments  with  Pyrmont 
water.  Having  made  fome  punch  with  an  artificial 
water  of  this  kind,  he  put  a  pint  of  it  into  a  quart  bottle 
and  flopped  it  with  a  cork.  On  opening  it  three  or 
four  days  after,  he  found  that  it  creamed  and  mantled 
like  the  brilkefl  bottled  cyder  ;  fo  that  it  was  taken 
for  fome  delicious  liquor  hitherto  unknown.  This 
length  of  lime  he  found  was  necefTary  to  give  the  brifk- 
nefs  jufl  mentioned  to  the  fluid  ;  for  artificial  Pyrmont 
water  itfelf  alfumes  a  brifk  and  fpavkling  appearance 
.ifter  being  kept  three  or  four  days,  though  it  has  it 
not  at  fir  ft,  unlefs  a  very  great  quantity  of  air  be  for- 
ced  into  it  at  iis  preparation.  In  like  manner  aquan- 
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tity  of  whey,  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  was  chaiigcd   Fcmenu- 
into  a  brifli  and  fparkling  vinous  liquor  by  keeping  for       'ion. 
fome  time  in  a  borttlc  lool'ely  corked.  "=— \~— - 

On  certain  fubftances,  however,  both  fluid  and  folid, 
fixed  air  hath  a  different  efiisft.  Thus,  when  mixed 
wi;h  alkaline  falls,  whether  fixed  or  volatile,  fluid  or 
fulid,  it  firlt  neutralifes,  and  then  renders  them  acid, 
without  the  leaft  tendency  to  fermeniation,  unlefs  an 
acid  be  added.  Then  indeed  a  great  tffervcfccnce  will 
cnfue  ;  but  this,  as  we  have  already  faid,  is  not  a  true 
fermentation.  On  calcareous  earths  its  efFeft  is  fome- 
what  fingular:  for  thefe  earths,  when  pure,  are  folublc 
iu  water  ;  when  joined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  fix- 
ed air,  they  become  infoluble;  and  with  an  over-pro- 
ponion  they  become  foluble  again;  but  none  of  them 
fhow  any  difpofition  to  fermentation,  though  kept  ever 
fo  long  in  either  ftatc.  As  water  thef-efore  contains  a. 
great  quantity  of  latent  heat  which  it  readily  parts  with, 
the  probability  flill  is  that  a  difpofuion  to  unite  with  the 
folid  part  of  fixed  air  exifts  in  that  element,  rather  than 
to  remain  combined  \vith  the  water.  It  is  likewife  well 
well  known  that  all  fermentable  fubftances,  fuch  as  the 
juices  of  ripe  fruits,  fugar,  &c.  contain  much  fixed  air, 
and  therefore  fall  fpontaneoudy  into fermentatioii  when 
kept  in  a  gentle  warmth.  This  laft  circumflaiice  fup- 
plics  a  quantity  of  fenllble  heat,  or  elementary  fire  act- 
ing in  its  expanfive  form,  which  the  water  more  readi- 
ly parts  with  than  that  which  atfts  upon  its  own  parti- 
cles in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  keep  them  ealily  moveable 
upon  one  another,  and  ehusoccafion  its  fluidity.  Other 
fubftances  contain  lefs  fixed  air,  as  infulion  of  malt, 
potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  whence  it  is  neccfliiry  to  add  an 
extraordinary  quantity  to  them,  cither  inveloped  in 
mucilaginous  matter  which  is  analogous  to  yeaft,  or 
pure  as  was  done  by  Mr  Henry. 

Thus  we  may  fuppofe  fermentation,  to  confift  in  the 
a(?lion  of  elementary  fire  expanding  the  fixed  air  natu- 
rally contained  in  the  fluid,  or  artificially  introduced 
into  it  ;   in  tonfequence  of  which  certain  changes  are 
produced  in  the  nature  of  the  fluid  itfelf;   and  it  be- 
comes a  vinous,  acetous,  or  putrid  liquor,  according  to         (j 
the  degree  of  aftion  which  takes  place.     This  feems  ErPeningw 
to  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  Dr  Penington  of  Phila-  ton's  opi- 
dclphia,  who,  in  his  inaugural  difl'ertation  on  this  fub-  """'• 
jeft,  makes  a  change  of  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  fub- 
llancc  the  only  criterion  of  fermentation.     Hence  he 
denies  that  any  true  fermentation  exifts  in  the  railing 
of  bread  as  is  commonly  fuppofed  ;  and  indeed  his  ar-         ^ 
guments  on  this  fubjeft  feem  decifive.     To  afcerlain  Hisejpe- 
this,  he  put  into  a  retort  fome  dough  which  had  been  rimentson 
raifisd  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  and,  on  applying  '•''  f^'l 
a  gentle  heat,  fome  aqueous  liquid  came  over,  which  did  '^^^'^^'f" 
not  fliow  tl>e  leaft  veftige  of  vinous  fpirit,   though  the  "     ^'^ 
remainder  of  the  fame  dough  afforded  a  good  and  well 
fermented  bread.  On  adding  a  little  water  to  the  dough 
which  remained  in  the  retort,  and  letting  the  mixture 
ftand  in  a  gentle  warmth  for  nine  hours,  no  fign  of 
fermentation   appeared;  but  in  16  hours  the  procefs 
feemed  to  have  been  going  on  for  fome  time  ;  andon  dif- 
tillation  yielded  a  fmall  quantity  of  vinous  fpirit.  Hence 
it  appears  that  flour  requires  more  than  nine  hours  be- 
fore it  ferments  ;  but  as  brefed  frequently  rifes  in  one 
hour,  the  procefTes  inuft  fome  how  or  other  be  ellijn- 
tially  different."  From  a  variety  of  facts  (fays  our  au- 
thor), 
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thor),  lam  iuJiiced  to  give  the  following  explanation 
of  the  procefs  (making  of  bread).  Ycaft  is  a  fluid 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid  ; 
and  the  proportion  is  greater  as  the  fluid  is  colder.  As 
foon  as  the  yeall  is  mixed  with  the  dough,  heat  is  ap- 
the  procefs  plied  ;  this  extricates  the  air  in  an  elallic  flate  ;  and  as 
it  is  now  dilfiifedthrongh  every  particle  of  dough,  every 
particle  mull  be  raifcd;  the  vilcidity  of  the  nials  re- 
tains it:  it  is  now  baked,  and  a  dill  greater  quantity 
of  air  is  extricated  by  the  incrcafed  heat  ;  and  as  the 
cruft  forms,  the  air  is  prevented  from  efcaping ;  the 
water  is  dilHpated  :  the  loaf  is  rendered  fomewhat  dry 
and  folid  ;  and  between  every  particle  of  bread  we  find 
a  particle  of  air,  as  appears  from  the  fpongy  appear- 
ance of  the  bread,  owing  to  the  apparent  vacancies 
which  the  air  had  made  by  infmuating  iifclf  into  it." 
This  explanation  he  finds  alio  confirmed  by  what  is 
called  ihe  jailing  of  bread  after  it  has  once  been  raifed; 
and  which  takes  place  fo  rapidly,  that  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  the  procefs  of  fermentation  to  have  been  finiflied 
in  the  time  :  nay,  bread  will  fall  before  we  are  war- 
ranted from  his  experiment  to  fay  that  the  ferm.enta- 
tion  is  well  begun  ;  for  this,  as  we  have  feen,  re- 
quired between  9  and  16  hours. 

That  bread  is  raifed,  not  by  a  proper  fcmientation, 
but  by  a  mere  effervefcence  or  efcape  of  fixed  air,  is 
likewife  evident  from  feveral  fafts  mentioned  by  Dr  Pe- 
nington.  In  Philadelphia,  the  bakers  find  fome  diiH- 
culty  in  getting  guod  yeall;  in  the  fummer-time,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  which  very  foon 
turns  it  four.  In  this  cafe,  ihey  dilFolve  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  potalh  in  water,  and  mix  it  with  their  yeafl  ; 
when  the  effervefcence  produced  between  the  acid  and 
alkali  produces  fuch  a  difcharge  of  fixed  air,  as  raifes 
the  bread  in  Icfs  rhan  ten  minutes.  He  informs  us  al- 
fo,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  lluflt,  profefTor  in  the 
college  of  Philadelphia,  that  "  near  Saratoga  there 
are  two  mineral  fprings,  the  waters  of  which  have  all 
the  properties  of  the  famous  Pyrmont  water,  being 
highly  impregnated  with  fixed  air.  When  this  water 
is  mixed  with  flour  into  dongh,  it  is  fufficient,  with- 
out yeaft,  to  make  a  very  light  and  palatable  bread." 
A  third  fafl;  is  flill  more  decifive.  "  I  procured  (fays 
the  Doftor)  fome  nice  cryflals  of  the  fait  formed  by 
the  foinie  alkali  and  fixed  air,  and  diffolved  them  in 
water  fuflicient  to  make  a  fmall  loaf  of  bread.  To 
this  I  added  a  little  of  the  marine  acid,  commonly 
called  fpirit  of  fca-i'alt ;  fixed  air  was  generated,  but 
was  abforbed  by  the  cold  water;  it  was  then  mixed 
with  flour,  fet  in  a  warm  place  to  rife,  and  Ihortly  af- 
ter baked  ;  and  I  had  the  exqiiifite  pleafure  to  obtain 
a  tolerably  light  loaf  of  bread,  fuch  as  any  one  would, 
have  fuppofed  to  have  been  fermented,  which  was 
feafoned  by  the  fea-falt;  forreed  by  the  union  of  the 
foITile  alkali  and  fpirit  of  fta-falt  ;  whilff  the  fixed 
air  of  the  folFile  alkali  was  difengaged,  i.n  order  to 
„        raife  it. 

To  thefe  inllances  mentioned  by  our  author  we  (hall 
add  two  others,  which  fhow  that  fixed  air  is  not  even 
neceilary  to  the  raifing  of  bread  ;  and  of  confequence 
we  cannot  fuppofe  that  fermentation,  which  produces 
a  great  quantity  of  it,  is  the  foundation  of  the  procefs. 
One  is,  that  eggs,  when  beaten  into  a  froth,  are  fome- 
times  made  nfe  of  for  raifing  bread  ;  but  more  efpe- 
cially  for  puddings,  &c.  in  which  they  perform  an 
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operation  flmilar  to  that  of  railing  and  rendering  bread 
light  and  fpongy.  This  is  done  by  the  rarefacition  of 
the  particles  of  air  enveloped  among  the  glutinous  par- 
ticles of  the  egg:  and  hence  fnow,  on  account  of  its 
porous  and  fpongy  nature,  containing  a  great  qtiantity 
of  air  enveloped  among  its  particles,  will  do  the  fame 
thing.  This  lall  particular  was  lately  publiflted  by 
Dr  Rotheram  of  Newcaflle. 

With  regard  to  the  other  experiments  of  Mr  Henry, 
they  fecni  to  Dr  Pennington  not  to  be  altogether  con- 
clufive.  He  doubts  the  juflice  of  Mr  Henry's  idea, 
"  that  wort  cannot  be  brought  into  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation without  the  addition  of  a  ferment."  When 
we  confider  the  analogy  betwixt  the  ii;fiifion  of  malt 
and  other  fermeniabic  liquids,  the  Doctor  fuppofes 
that  wort,  as  well  as  tluy,  might  fpontaneoudy  fall 
into  a  flate  of  fermentation.  He  fays  indeed,  that  he 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  difprove  the  idea  by  experi- 
ment :  but  Captain  Cook  has  already  made  the  ex- 
periment, and  the  event  has  decided  the  matter  in  the 
Doctor's  favour*.  We  are  told  by  that  celebrated 
navigator,  that  the  infpillaicd  wort  would  have  an- 
fwered  the  purpofe  excellently,  provit'ed  it  could  have 
been  kept  from  fermentation  in  its  inlpiflated  flate. 
But  this  was  found  impofllble;  of  confequence  we 
mufl  conclude,  that  wort,  as  well  as  other  liquors,  will 
fall  into  a  flate  of  fermentation  fpontaneoufly,  though 
perhaps  not  fo  readily,  or  with  fnch  a  fmall  degree  of 
heat,  as  other  fermentable  liquors.  Hence  we  are  not: 
altogether  certain,  as  Dr  PenTTington  hints,  whether  the 
fermentation  in  Mr  Henry's  experiments  might  not 
have  taken  place  without  it.  "  In  the  memoir  (Mr 
Henry's)  abovenientioned,  fays  the  Doflor,  the  au- 
thor feems  to  think,  thzt  fixed  air  is  the  true  caufe  of 
fermentation  in  vinous  liquors;  and  he  tells  us  of  the 
excellent  tafle  afforded  to  punch  by  being  impreg- 
nated with  it.  Fixed  air,  it  is  well  known,  improves 
the  /a/?f  of  liquors  ;  but  we  cannot  fufpefl  that  it  made 
the  punch  ferment  in  his  experiment :  but  he  tells  us, 
that  he  had  made  an  artificial  yeafl ;  that  with  this  yeafl 
he  made  beer  (perhaps  he  might  have  made  it  with- 
out it)  and  vinegar;  and  that  he  fermented  bread  with 
ir.  As  for  its  fermenting  bread,  we  might  readily 
allow  that  it  would  raife  bread,  upon  the  principles 
already  laid  down:  and  when  he  tells  us  how  quick 
the  fermentation  takes  place  in  his  liquors  when  ex- 
pofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  may  we  not  juflly  fuppofe,  that 
the  warmth  extricated  the  fixed  air  that  he  had  ar- 
tificially combined  vvith  if,  and  that  from  this  pheno- 
menon alone  he  had  fuppofed  fermentation  to  be  going 
on  in  them  ?  Fixed  air  is  the  caufe  of  the  brifknefs, 
pungent  tafle,  and  fparkling  appearance,  of  vinous  li^ 
quors  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  equal  circnm- 
flances,  tlie  colder  they  are,  the  more  air  they  con- 
tain. It  is  alfo  a  curious  fafl,  that  the  fixed  air  in 
liquors  mufl  be  in  a  peculiar  flate,  otherwife  they  do 
not  polTefs  that  brifknefs  or  pungency  we  fpoke  of ; 
in  faft,  it  mufl  be  on  the  point  of  afliiming  its  claflic 
form  ;  hence  liquors  are  not  fo  brifk  in  cold  as  in  warm 
weather ;  and  a  connoillcur  in  porter,  for  inftance, 
will  tell  you,  that  a  bottle  fliall  open  very  hrifkly  in  a 
warm  day  ;  and  upon  the  coming  on  of  cold  weather, 
all  the  reft  (hall  be  flat  and  dead  ;  but  let  them  be 
corked  up  and  kept  in  a  warm  room  for  a  few  days, 
ihcy  will  all  recover  their  former  brifknefs  j  nay,  I 
£  e  have 
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rcrmciita-  have  fccn  a  boulc  opened  in  a  cold  day,   that  has  been 
t'""-       quite  vapid,  which  was  made  biilk  and  lively  by  cork- 

*  "  ing  it  up  light  again,  and  fetting  it  for  ten  or  ^Wclve 
niintitcsin  a  balbn  of  vvatcr  a  little  more  than  milk 
warm. 

Our  author's  theory  of  fermentation  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing purpofe.  I.  The  heat  occuring  in  the  mix- 
ture, he  explains  on  Dr  Black's  principle  of  latent 
heat.  2.  In  the  fermenting  procel's,  he  fuppofcs  the 
inflammable  part  of  the  mixture  to  have  a  tendency  to 
combine  with  pnre  air,  and  thus  to  form  what  is  cM- 
td  fixed  air.  3.  The  pure  air  is  fnppofed  to  be  derived 
from  the  atniofpherc,  while  inflammable  air  is  fiirniflied 
by  the  fermenting  liquor.  4.  The  fixed  air  found  iu 
fuch  plenty  above  the  liquid  while  in  a  ftatc  of  fcrmcn- 
jaiion,  docs  not  exift  in  it  originally,  Init  is  formed  by 
a  coinbina-;ion  of  the  two  ingredients  jufl  meniioned. 
J.  On  thefe  principles  the  heat  which  takes  place  in 
the  mixture  may  be  particularly  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  "  Snppofe  thit  the  quantiiy  of  heat 
in  the  two  airs  before  combination  was  in  each  isicit  ,• 
or,  in  oiher  words,  that  they  were  caj  able  of  contain- 
ing that  quantity  in  a  latent  flate  elfential  to  iheir  ex- 
illence  as  matter  in  that  form  ;  when  they  unite,  they 
form  a  very  different  kind  of  air,  which  is  not  capable 
of  combining  wiih  (0  much  heat,  and  perhaps  quite 
foreign  to  its  exillcnce  as  that  kind  of  matter:  we 
will  fuppofe  then,  that  it  can  combine  but  with  a 
quantity  of  that  heat  as  five;  the  coifequencc  mull 
then  be,  that  there  is  a  quantiiy  of  redundant  heat,  as 
fijtien  ;  and  there  being  no  bodies  at  hand  undergoing 
any  changes  in  their  properties,  by  which  their  capa- 
cities to  unite  with  heat  as  a  principle  are  incrtafed,  it 
becomes  mechanically  dtffujid  among  thofe  bodies  which 
are  neareft  to  it ;  it  gives  the  redundant  heat  to  the 
hand,"  &c. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  one  obvious  re- 
mark, viz.  that  the  difpute  concerning  Mr  Henry's 
method  of  inducing  fermentation,  may  be  calily  de- 
cided by  a  comparative  trial.  Let,  for  infiancc,  two 
gallons  of  wort,  the  quantity  he  ufed  in  his  experi- 
ment, be  put  into  a  certain  vellcl  without  addition, 
and  kept  in  a  moderate  heat  for  a  certain  time  ;  take 
other  two  gallons,  and  impregnate  the  wliole  or  any 
part  of  it  with  fixed  air,  accordingto  Mr  Henry's  me- 
thod :  put  the  whole  then  iuto  a  velTel  (imilar  to  the 
other,  and  fet  it  in  the  fame  place  ;  and  if  the  fermen- 
tation begins  in  the  one  impregnated  with  fixed  air 
fooncr  than  the  otlur,  wc  have  good  rcafon  to  believe 
that  the  fixed  air  was  the  caufc  of  its  doing  fo.  This 
txperimeni  is  eaffly  made,  and  nmfi  be  of  confiderable 
importance  to  the  pjblic  :  lor  as  Mr  Henry  juflly 
obfcrves,  his  experiments  "  may  be  of  extenfive  uti- 
lity, and  contribute  to  the  accommodation,  the  plea- 
fure,  and  the  health  of  men  in  various  fituations,  who 
have  hitherto  been  precluded  iu  a  great  ineafure  from 
ihe  ufe  of  fermented  liquors  ;  and  be  the  means  of 
furnifliing  important  articles  of  diet  and  of  medicine." 
Even  as  matters  ftand,  we  mufl  confider  this  end  as 
accomplifhed  ;  though,  if  the  mere  circumflances  of 
heat,  without  fixed  air,  would  bring  on  fermentation, 
jt  would  undoubtedly  render  the  proccfs  confidcrably 
eafier,  by  faving  the  troubleof  impregnating  the  liquor 
with  fixed  air.  With  regard  to  bread,  his  method 
feeins  to  be  entirely  decifive. 
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The  bufinefs  of  fermentation  is  one  of  the  great  pre-  Ferment^r- 
paraiiuns  to  the  diflillcry.     What  we   nfually  call  vi-      tion. 
nous  fernieniation  in  particular,  is  the  kind  in  vvhich  *— ^'~~* 
it  is  principally  concerned.     By  this  v\e  ufually  uiidcr- 
fland  that  pliyllcal  adlion,  or  iniefline  commotion  of 
the  parts  of  a   vegetable  juice,  tiiitSiure,  or  folution, 
which  render  them  fit  10  yield  aw  inflammable fpirit  on- 
diRillation. 

This  fermentation  in  the  hands  of  the  difliller  difi^crs 
from  the  common  one  that  is  tiled  in  the  making  of 
potable  vinous  liquors,  as  being  much  more  violent, 
tumultuary,  atlivc,  and  combinatory  than  that.  A 
large  quantity  of  yealt,  or  other  fcrmtnt,  is  added  to 
the  dilliller's  fermentation;  the  free  air  is  admnted, 
and  every  thing  is  contrived  to  quicken  the  operation, 
fo  that  it  is  fometimes  finifhed  in  two  or  three  days. 
Tliis  great  difpatch,  however  ncccffary  to  the  large 
dealer,  has  its  inconveniencics  attending  it;  for  the 
fpirit  is  by  this  means  always  fouler,  more  grofs,  and 
really  terrettrial,  than  it  wouid  have  been  if  the  liquor 
had  undergone  a  proper  fermentation  in  a  flower  man>- 
ner.  Jt  alio  fuffcrs  a  diminution  in  its  quantiiy,  from 
the  violent  and  tumultuary  adinillion,  conflift,  and  a- 
gitation  of  the  free  air,  both  in  the  body  and  upon  the 
fiirface  of  ihe  liquor,  tfpecially  if  the  liquor  be  not 
immediately  committed  to  the  iliU  as  foon  as  the  fer- 
mentation is  fairly  flacked  or  fully  ended.  It  is  a  very 
diihcult  ulk  to  render  tiie  bufinefs  of  fermentation  at 
once  perfed  and  advantageous.  To  ferment,  inper- 
feiftion,  necellarily  r< quirts  length  of  time  and  care- 
ful attendance,  and  dole  vefl'eh,  bcfides  feveral  other 
articles  of  nice  management,  vvhich  canuoi  be  expci't- 
cd  to  be  received  and  praclifed  in  the  large  way,  on 
account  of  the  trouble  and  cxpence,  unltis  it  could  be 
proved  10  the  diilillers,  as  pofTibly  it  Jometime  may, 
that  the  quantity  of  fpirit  uo'.ild  be  fo  much  greater 
from  the  iame  quantity  of  materials  managed  thus, 
than  by  the  common  way,  that  it  will  more  than  pay 
its  own  cxpence :  10  which  may  be  addtd,  the  very 
well  known  advantage  of  the  fpirit  thus  procured  by 
perfeft  feimenta-lion,  being  much  finer  than  that  ob- 
tained in  the  common  way.  Till  this  lliall  be  made  out, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  try  how  much  of  the  more  per- 
itSi  art  of  vinous  fermentation  is  profitably  prafficablc 
by  the  dillilltrin  the  prefent  circumflances  of  things. 
The  improvements  to  be  made  in  this  affair  v\ill  prin- 
cipally regard,  i.  The  preparation  or  previous  dif- 
poiition  of  the  fermentable  liquor.  2.  The  additions 
tending  10  the  general  or  fome  particular  end.  3.  The 
admifhon  or  exclufion  of  the  air.  4.  The  regulation 
of  the  external  heat  or  cold.  And,  5.  A  fuitabic  de- 
gree of  rcfl  at  lafl.  When  proper  regard  is  had  10 
thefe  particulars,  the  liquor  v/ill  have  its  due  courfe  of 
fermeniation,  ami  it  will  thence  become  fit  to  yield  a 
pure  and  copious  inflammable  fpirit  by  diliillation. 
The  tinfture,  folution,  or  liquor,  intended  for  fermen- 
tation, for  the  ffill,  fliould  be  confidcrably  thin  and 
aqueous.  That  fort  of  richnefs  there  is  in  the  tw elvc- 
fliilling  fmall  beer,  is  the  uimofl  that  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  it.  T  his  property  not  only  fits  it  to  ferment 
readily,  but  alfo  to  yield  a  larger  quantity  in  propor- 
tion of  a  pure  vinous  fpirit,  than  it  would  do  if  it 
were  more  rich  or  clammy  :  the  gvofs,  foul,  vifcid, 
and  earthy  particles  of  fuch  glutinous  liquors,  being 
after  fermciuation  apt  to  rife  up  with  the  boiling  heat 
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Fermenta-  which  much  HecefiTarily  be  employed  to  raifc  the  fpirit ; 
tion.       and  the  fpirit  thus  of  courfe  comes  over  foul  and  fetid. 

' V '  There  is  alfo  another  advantage  attending  the  thinnclB 

of  this  liquor,  which  is,  thai  it  will  fooncr  become  tine 
by  ftandiug  before  fermentation  ;  wiience  it  may  be 
commodioully  drawn  otf  from  its  feces  or  bottom, 
which  mull  always,  in  cafe  of  corn,  malt,  or  any  other 
meally  fubftance,  be  kept  out  where  the  purity  of  the 
fpirit  is  confulted.  A  certain  degree  of  warmth  feenis 
necelfaryin  all  the  northern  climates,  to  all  foris  of  ar- 
tificial liquors  intended  for  immediate  fermentation,  ef- 
pecially  in  winter  ;  but  the  natnral  juicesof  vegetables, 
which  have  never  been  infpillated,  as  that  of  grapes 
and  other  fruits  when  fully  ripened,  will  ufually  fer- 
ment, as  foon  as  they  are  expreffed,  without  any  ex- 
ternal alGllance.  But  as  a  certain  degree  of  inlpilfa- 
tion  prevents  all  tendency  to  fermentaiiou  in  all  vege- 
tablejuices,  though  oiherwife  (Irongly  difpofed  to  fer- 
ment ;  fo  a  long  continuance,  or  an  increafe  of  the  in- 
fpilfating  heat,  efpecially  if  it  afts  immediately  through 
a  metalline  or  folid  body  upon  the  juice,  will  deftroy 
its  fermenting  property  ;  and  it  will  do  this  the  more 
cffcftually,  as  the  heat  employed  approaches  to  that  of 
fcorching,  or  the  degree  capable  of  giving  an  empyreu- 
ma — After  the  fame  manner,  feveral  experiments  make 
it  appear,  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  the  con- 
tinuance or  lead  increafe  of  which  proves  detrimental 
or  deflruftive  to  fermentation,  as  there  is  another 
which  in  a  wonderful  manner  encourages  and  promotes 
it.  Thefe  two  degrees  of  heat  ought  to  be  carefully 
noted  and  fettled  by  the  thermometer,  or  other  certain 
methods,  for  philofophical  and  chemical  ufes ;  but  for 
common,  or  all  economical  occafions,  they  may  be  li- 
mited to  what  we  call  a  tepid  and  fervid  heat.  A  fer- 
vid heat  is  the  bane  of  all  vinous  fermentation  ;  as  a 
tepid  one,  or  rather  imperceptible  warmth,  is  the  g^reat 
promoter  of  them.  In  this  neutral  ftate,  therefore, 
with  proper  contrivances  to  preferve  and  continue  it, 
the  liquor  is  to  be  put  into  a  fuitable  vellcl  for  fermen- 
tation ;  at  which  time,  if  it  works  not  of  itfelf,  it  mud 
be  quickened  by  additions  ;  and,  in  general,  by  fuch 
things  as  are  commonly  c.zWeifirj/ieitts. 

The  juices  of  plants  are  ftrangely  altered  by  fermen- 
tation ;  and  are  fufceptible  of  many,  and  tliofe  very  va- 
rious, changes  from  it.  And  it  is  not  only  the  juices 
of  fruits  that  are  thus  to  be  wrought  upon,  as  ihofe  of 
apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  the  like,  in  the  common 
way;  but  there  is  an  artificial  change  to  be  made  in  the 
feeds  of  plants  by  what  is  called  malting.  And  it  is  not 
grain  alone  that  is  thus  to  be  wrought  upon,  but  any 
other  feed  whatever  may  be  made  to  yield  its  juices 
and  virtues  freely  to  water  by  this  procefs.  Thejuices 
of  roots  alfo,  for  inftance  that  of  liquorice,  will  be 
wrought  upon  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  the  juices  of 
the  bodies  of  trees,  as  of  the  birch,  and  the  like.  If  in 
the  month  of  March  a  hole  be  bored  into  ilie  body  of  a 
birch-tree,  and  this  hole  be  flopped  with  a  cork,  thro' 
the  middle  of  which  there  is  thruft  a  quill  open  at  both 
ends,  the  juices  of  the  tree  will  drop  out  at  the  quill  at 
the  rate  of  a  large  drop  every  fecondof  a  minute,  and  a 
great  quantity  will  in  time  be  obtained  in  this  manner. 
This  liquour  is  not  unpleafant  to  the  tafle,  and  looks 
tolerably  clear,  refembling  water  into  which  a  little 
milk  had  been  fpilt.  There  are  many  ways  of  ferment- 
ing this  juice,  by  all  of  which  it  is  convened  into  a  fort 


of  wine.  Thefc  arc  vi'cU  known.  But  there  is  another 
remarkable  property  in  our  maples,  both  the  common 
finall  kind  and  the  great  one,  which  we  call  the  fyca- 
inorc  :  thefe  being  tapped  in  the  fame  manner,  will 
bleed  freely  in  winter  ;  and  their  juices,  after  a  hard 
fraft  breaks,  will  flow  out  in  fo  copious  a  manner  as  is 
fcarce  10  be  conceived.  The  willow,  the  poplar,  and 
the  walnut-tree,  will  all  bleed  alfo  ;  and  fermentation, 
of  which  their  Icveral  juices  arc  eafdy  fufceptible,  will 
turn  them  all  into  palatable  and  drong  wines. 
FKRN,  KiLix,  in  botany.  See  Filices. 
Fern  is  very  common  in  dry  and  barren  places.  It 
is  one  of  the  word  weeds  for  lands,  and  very  hard  to 
deftroy  where  it  has  any  thing  of  a  deep  foil  to  root  in. 
In  fome  grounds,  the  roots  of  it  are  found  to  the  depth 
ot  eight  feet.  One  of  the  mod  effcJlual  ways  to  de- 
flroy  it  is  often  mowing  the  grafs  ;  and,  if  the  field  is 
ploughed  up,  plentiful  dunging  thereof  is  very  good  ; 
but  the  mod  certain  remedy  for  it  is  tirine.  However, 
fern,  cut  while  the  fap  is  in  it,  and  left  to  rot  upon  the 
ground,  is  a  very  great  improver  of  land. 

In  fome  places  in  North-Britain,  tlic  inhabitants  mow 
it  green  ;  and,  burning  it  to  alhes,  make  thofe  alhes  up 
into  balls  U'ith  a  little  water.  They  then  dry  them 
in  the  fun,  and  make  ufe  of  them  to  clean  their  linen 
with  ;  looking  upon  it  to  be  near  as  good  as  foap  for 
that  purpofc. 

Male  Fek.'>i.     See  Polypodium. 
FeviaL-  Fern.     See  Pteris. 
FERNANDO,   or  Fernandes,  an  ifland   in  the 
Pacific  ocean.     See  Juait  Fernandes. 

FERNELIUS  (John),  phyfician  to  Henry  II.  king 
of  France,  was  born  in  Picardy,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  15th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century.  Be- 
ing fent  to  Paris  to  dudy  rhetoric  and  philofophy,  he 
applied  himfelf  in  a  mod  intenfe  manner.  All  other 
pleafure  was  infipid  to  him.  He  cared  neither  for  play 
nor  for  walking,  nor  for  entertainments,  nor  even  for 
converfation.  He  read  Cicero,  Plato,  and  Ariflotle. 
The  reading  of  Cicero  procured  him  this  advantage, 
that  the  ledures  he  read  on  philofophical  fubjccls  were 
as  eloquent  as  thofe  of  the  other  maders  were  barba- 
rous at  that  time.  He  alfo  applied  himfelf  very  ear- 
ncftly  to  the  mathematics.  This  continual  dudy  drew 
upon  him  a  long  fi;  of  ficknefs,  which  obliged  him  to 
leave  Paris.  On  his  recovery,  he  returned  thither 
with  a  delign  to  dudy  pliyfic  ;  but  before  he  applied 
himfelf  entirely  to  it,  he  taught  philofophy  in  the  col- 
lege of  St  Barbara.  After  this  he  fpent  four  years  in 
the  dudy  of  phyfic  ;  and  taking  a  doctor's  degree,  con- 
fined himfelf  to  his  clofct,  in  order  to  read  the  bed  au- 
thors, and  to  improve  himfelf  in  llie  mathematics  ;  that 
is,  as  far  as  the  bufincfs  of  his  profcllion  would  fuffer 
him.  Never  was  a  man  more  diligent  than  Feme], 
He  ufed  to  rife  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
ftudied  till  it  was  time  either  to  read  lectures  or  to  vifit 
patients.  He  then  examined  the  urine  that  was  brought 
him  ;  for  this  vi'as  the  method  of  thofe  times,  with  re- 
gard to  the  poor  people,  who  did  not  fend  for  the  phy- 
lician.  Coming  home  to  dine,  he  iluit  himfelf  up  a- 
mong  his  books  till  they  called  him  down  to  table. 
Rifing  from  table,  he  returned  to  his  lludy,  which 
he  did  not  leave  without  neceffary  occalions.  Com- 
ing home  at  night,  he  did  jud  as  at  noon  :  he  HaiJ 
among  his  books  till  they  called  him  to  fupper  ;  re- 
E  c  2  turned 
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Fcrnelius  tiimeJ  to  thcinthe  moment  he  had  flipped;  and  did 
!  not  leave  them  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  he  went  to  bed. 

Ferrara.  j^  [},£  courfe  of  thefe  fludies,  he  contrived  niathema- 
"  '  tical  inftruments,  and  was  at  great  charges  in  making 
them.  Bat  his  wife  murmuring  at  the  expence,  he 
difmiffed  his  inftriiment-makers,  and  applied  himfelf 
in  good  earneft  to  pradticc  phyfic.  But  as  vifiting  pa- 
tients did  not  employ  his  whole  time,  he  read  pulilic 
leftiircs  upon  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  This  foon  gain- 
ed him  a  great  reputation  through  France  and  in  fo- 
reign countries.  His  bufinefs  increafing,  he  left  off 
reading  leftures  ;  but  as  nothing  could  make  himceafe 
to  Iludy  in  private,  he  fpciit  all  the  hours  he  could 
fparc  in  compoling  a  work  of  phyfic,  intitled  Phyfo- 
logia,  which  was  foon  after  publiflied.  He  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  read  lectures  upon  this  new  work,  which 
he  did  for  three  years  :  and  undertaking  another 
work,  which  he  publiflied,  Deveiia-  ftOione,  he  laid 
himfelf  under  anecelfity  of  reading  lectures  fome  years 
longer,  in  order  to  explain  this  new  book  to  the  youth. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  fent  for  tocourt, 
in  order  to  try  whether  he  could  cure  a  lady,  whofc 
recovery  was  defpaircd  of.  He  was  fo  happy  as  to  cure 
her  ;  wliich  was  the  firft  caufeof  that  elkem  which 
H<nry  II.  who  was  then  but  dauphin,  and  was  in  love 
with  that  lady,  conceived  forhim.  This  prince  offered 
him,  even  then,  the  place  of  firft  phyfician  to  him  ;  but 
Kernel,  who  infinitely  preferred  his  Undies  to  the  hurry 
of  a  coMrt,  would  not  accept  the  employment.  When 
Henry  came  lo  the  throne,  he  renewed  his  intreaties : 
but  Fcrnsl  reprefented,  that  the  honour  which  was  of- 
fered to  him  WIS  due,  for  feveral  reafons,  and  as  an  here- 
ditary right,  to  the  late  king's  phyfician  ;  and  that,  as 
for  himfelf,  he  wanted  fome  time  to  make  experiments 
concerning  feveral  difcovcries  he  had  made  relating 
to  phyfic.  The  king  admitted  this  :  but  as  foon  as 
Francis  I. 's  phyfician  died,  Kernel  was  obliged  to  go 
and  fill  his  place  at  Henry  II. 's  court.  And  here  juft 
the  contrary  to  what  he  dreaded  came  lo  pafs  ;  for  he 
enjoyed  more  rell  and  more  leifure  at  court  than  he  had 
done  at  Paris  ;  and  he  might  have  confidered  the  court 
as  an  agreeable  reiiremcnt,  had  it  not  been  for  the  jour- 
neys which  the  new  civil  wars  obliged  the  king  to  take. 
He  died  in  1558,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  many 
works,  befiJcs  what  have  been  mentioned  ;  as  De  ab- 
ditis  reruiJi  caiifs,  feven  books  of  Pathology,  a  book  on 
Remedies,  &c.  They  have  been  printed  feveral  times  ; 
with  his  life  prefixed,  written  by  William  Plantius 
his  difciple. 

FERONIA,  the  pagan  goddefs  of  woods  and  orch- 
chards.  This  deity  took  her  name  from  the  town  Fe- 
ronia,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sorafle  in  Italy, 
where  was  a  wood  and  temple  confecrated  to  her. 
That  town  and  wood  are  mentioned  by  Virgil,  in  the 
catalogue  of  Turnus's  forces.  Strabo  relates,  that 
thofe  who  facrificed  to  this  goddefs,  walked  barefoot 
upon  burning  coals,  without  being  hurt.  She  was  the 
guardian  deity  of  freed-mcn,  who  received  their  cap 
of  liberty  in  her  temple. 

FERRARA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
pope,  capital  of  a  dutchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feat- 
ed  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  plain  ;  watered  by  the  ri- 
ver Po,  which  is  a  defence  on  one  fide  ;  and  on  the 
other  is  encompaffed  by  a  flrong  wall  and  deep  broad 
ditches  full  of  water,  as  well  as  by  a  good  citadel,  finifli- 


ed  by  pope  Paul.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a  magnifi- 
cent caftle,  vfhich  was  formerly  thepalaceof  the  dukes, 
and  is  not  now  the  Icaft  ornament  of  Ferrara.  It  is 
quite  furrounded  with  waier  ;  and  the  arfenal  which 
is  near  it,  deferves  tlieobfervation  of  travellers.  Over- 
againll  the  palace  is  the  duke's  garden;  with  a  park  call- 
ed Bslvidcre  on  account  of  lis  beauty.  Behind  the  gar- 
den there  is  a  palace  built  with  white  marble,  called 
the  palace  of  diamonds,  becaufc  all  the  flonss  are  cut 
diamond  faftiion. 

Ferrara  had  formerly  a  confiderablc  trade  ;  but  it  is 
now  alnioH  deferted,  being  very  poor,  iulbmucji  that 
there  is  hardly  a  perfon  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets. 
This  is  owing  to  the  exaftions  of  the  popes.  The  for- 
tifications arc  now  neglefted,  and  ihc  ancient  univerfi- 
ty  is  dwindled  into  a  wretched  college  of  the  Jcfuits. 
However,  ini73J,  it  was  advanced  to  an  archbilhop- 
ric  by  pope  Clement  XII.  The  country  about  it  is  fo 
marlhy,  that  a  fnower  or  two  of  rain  renders  the  roads 
almoft  iinpalfablc.  It  is  24  n-.ilcs  iiouh-eaft  of  Bolog- 
na, 38  tiorth-wefl  of  Ravenna,  70  norih-by-wefl  of 
Florence,  and  190  north  of  Rome.  E.  long.  12.  14. 
N.Lat.  44.  36. 

Ferrara,  the  duchy  of  ;  a  province  in  the  pope's 
territory,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ifaicof  Venice, 
on  the  weft  by  the  duchies  of  Mantua  and  Mirandola, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Boulogncfe  and  by  Romania,  of 
which  it  was  formerly  a  part,  and  on  the  call  by  the 
Gulph  of  Venice.  It  is  50  miles  in  length,  and  43  in 
breadth  along  the  cnall  ;  but  grows  narrower  and  nar- 
rower towards  the  Mantuan.  This  country  is  almoft 
furrounded  by  the  branches  of  the  Po,  which  often  over- 
flow the  country,  and  form  the  great  niorafs  of  Coma- 
chio,  which  has  a  bad  efferton  the  air.  It  is  ihin  of 
people,  and  indifferently  cultivated,  though  fit  (or  corn, 
piilfe,  and  hemp.  The  Po  and  the  lake  of  Comachio 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  filh.  Ferrara  is  the  capital 
town  ;  befides  which,  there  are  Arano,  Comachio,  Mag- 
navacca,  Belriguardo,  Cento,  Buendeno,  and  Fiche- 
rola.  This  duchy  was  formerly  poifelTed  by  the  houfc 
of  Efie.  But  the  pope  took  polfcflion  of  it  in  1598,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Alplionfo  II.  du.ke  of  Ferrara,  it  being 
a  fief  of  the  church. 

FEPiRARIA,  in  botany,  :  h  genus  of  the  trian- 
dria  order,  belon<iing  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fixth  ox- 
Att,  Etifati£.  Thefpathae  are  unifiorous  ;  the  petals 
fix  in  number,  and  wavingly  curled  ;  the  ftigniata  cu- 
cullated  or  cowled  ;  the  capfule  is  trilocular,  inferior. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  natives  of  ihe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  There  is  a  great  fingularity  in  the  root  of  one 
of  thefe  fpecies,  thatit  vegetates  only  every  other  year, 
and  fomeiimes  every  third  year;  in  the  intermedi- 
ate time  it  remains  inacT:ivc,  though  very  found  and 
good. 

FERRARS  (George),  a  lawyer,  poet,  liiilorian, 
and  accompliflied  gentleman,  was  dcfcendcd  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Hcrtfordlhirc,  and  born  about  the 
year  1510,  in  a  village  near  St  Alban's.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  thence  removed  to  Lincoln's  inn ; 
where  applying  with  uncommon  diligence  to  thefludy 
of  the  law,  he  was  loon  diftinrtuiflied  for  his  elocution 
at  the  bar.  Cromwell  earl  of  Eflijx,  the  great  minifter 
of  Henry  VIII.  introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  em- 
ployed him  as  his  menial  fcrvant,  and,  in  IJ35,  gave 

him 
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liim  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Flamftead  in  his  native 
county.  This  is  fiqipofed  to  have  been  a  profiiable 
ellate  ;  neverthelefs,  Mr  Ferrars  being  a  gay  courtier, 
and  probably  an  expenfivc  man,  about  fcven  years  af- 
ter was  taken  to  execution  by  a  (lierift's  officer  for  a 
debt  of  200  merks  and  lodged  in  the  compter.  Be- 
ing at  this  time  member  for  Plymouth,  the  houfe  of 
commons  immediately  interfered,  and  he  foon  obtained 
his  liberty.  He  continued  in  favour  with  the  king  to 
the  end  of  his  reign,  and  in  that  of  Edward  VI.  he 
attended  the  lord  proteiSlor  Somerfet  as  a  commiflion- 
cr  of  the  army  in  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  154S. 
In  the  fame  reign,  the  young  king  being  then  at 
Greenwich,  Mr  Ferrars  was  proclaimed  lord  ofmifrulc, 
that  is,  prince  of  fports  and  pallimes  ;  which  office  he 
difcharged  during  1 2  days,  inChriftmas  holidays,  to  the 
entire  fatisfaflion  of  the  court.  This  is  all  we  know 
of  Mr  Ferrars;  except  that  he  died  in  1579,  at  Flam- 
ftead  in  Hertfordffiire,  and  was  buried  in  the  parifli- 
church.  He  is  not  lefs  celebrated  for  his  valour  in  the 
field,  than  for  his  other  accomplilhments  as  .".  gentle- 
jnan  and  a  fcholar.  He  wrote,  i.  Hiflory  of  the  Reign 
of  Qiieen  Mary;  publilhed  in  Grafton's  chronicle, 
1560,  fol.  2.  Six  tragedies,  or  dramatic  poems  ;  pub- 
lilhed in  a  book  called  the  Mirror  for  Magiflrates,  firll 
printed  in  15S9,  afterwards  in  1587,  and  again  in 
1610. 

Ferrars  (Henry),  a  Warwicklhire  gentleman  of  a 
good  family,  was  eminent  in  antiquities,  genealogies, 
and  heraldry.  Mr  Wood  fays,  that  out  of  the  collec- 
tions of  this  gentleman.  Sir  William  Dugdale  laid  part 
of  the  foundation  of  his  celebrated  Antiquities  of  IVar- 
■wickjhire.  Cambden  alfo  makes  honourable  mention 
of  his  affiflauce  in  relation  to  Coventry.  Some  fcat- 
tered  poems  of  his  were  publiflied  among  others  in  the 
reijjn  of  queen  Elizabeth;  and  he  died  in  1653. 
FERRET,  in  zoology.  See  Mustela. 
Ferrets,  among  glais-makers,  the  iron  with  which 
the  workmen  try  the  melted  metal,  to  fee  if  it  be  fit  to 
work. — It  is  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  irons  which  make  the 
rings  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottles. 

F'ERRETTO,  in  glafs-making,  a  fubftance  which 
ferves  to  colour  glafs. 

This  is  made  by  a  fimple  calcination  of  copper,  but 
it  ferves  lor  fcveral  colours  ;  tjiere  are  two  ways  of  ma- 
king it.  The  firll  is  this.  Take  thin  plates  of  copper, 
and  lay  them  on  a  layer  of  powdered  brimftone,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  crucible  ;  over  thefe  lay  more  brimflone, 
and  over  that  another  layer  of  the  plates,  and  fo  on  al- 
ternately till  the  pot  is  full.  Cover  the  pot,  lute  it  well, 
place  it  in  a  wind  furnace  ;  and  make  a  ftrongfireabout 
it  for  two  hours.  When  it  is  taken  out  and  cooled,  the 
copper  will  be  fonnd  fo  calcined,  that  it  may  be  crum- 
bled to  pieces  between  the  ringers  like  a  friable  earth. 
It  will  be  of  a  reddifli,  and,  in  fomc  parts,  of  a  black- 
ifli  colour.  This  muft  be  powdered  and  fifted  fine 
for  ufc. 

Another  way  of  making  fcrretto  is  as  follows.  Make 
a  number  of  flratificaiions  of  plates  of  copper  and 
white  vitriol  alternately  in  a  crucible  ;  w-hich  pl^ce  on 
the  floor  of  the  glafs  furnace  near  the  eye  ;  and  let  it 
/land  there  three  days;  then  take  it  out,  and  make  a 
new  Gratification  witli  morefrefh  vitriol;  calcineagain 
as  before.  Repeat  this  operation  fix  times,  and  a  moft 
valuable  fcrretto  will  be  obtained. 
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FERRI  (Ciro)  a  fkilful  painter,  born  of  a  good 
family  at  Rome,  in  1634.  He  was  bred  under  Peter 
Cortona  ;  and  the  works  of  the  fcholar  are  often  mifta- 
ken  for  thofe  of  the  mailer.  The  great  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany  nominated  him  chief  of  the  Florentine  fchool  ; 
and  he  was  as  good  an  architect  as  a  painter.  He  died 
in  1689. 

FERRO,  (W.  Long.  19.  N.  Lat.  28),  the  moll 
weilerly  of  the  Canary  illands,  near  the  Alricau  coaft, 
where  the  lirlt  meridian  was  lately  fixed  in  moll  maps  ; 
but  now,  the  geographers  of  almofl;  every  kingdom 
make  their  refpeftivc  capitals  the  Hrfl  meridian,  as  the 
Englifli  do  London.  It  is  a  dry  and  barren  fpot,  afford- 
ing  no  water  exceptwhat  is  fupplied  in  a  very  furpriling 
manner  by  a  tree  which  grows  in  thele  illands.  See 
Vovvn  Mn-Tree. 

Ferro,  Faro,  ov  Feroe  I/lands  ;  a  clufler  of  little 
illands  lying  in  the  Northern  ocean,  between  61*'  and 
63°  N.  Lat.  and  between  5°  and  8®  W.  Long.  They 
belong  to  Denmark.  There  are  17  which  are  habita- 
ble ;  each  of  which  is  a  lofiy  mountain  arifing  out 
of  the  waves,  divided  from  the  othersby  deepand  rapid 
currents.  Some  of  them  are  deeply  indented  with  fe- 
cure  harbours  ;  Providence  feeming  to  have  favoured 
mankind  with  the  fafeft  retreats  in  the  mofl  boilfcrous 
feas.  All  are  very  fleep,  and  molt  of  them  faced  with 
mofl  tremendous  precipices.  The  furfaceof  the  moun- 
tains confifts  of  a  Ihallow  foil  of  remarkable  fertility  ; 
for  barley,  the  only  corn  fown  here,  yields  above  20 
for  one  ;  and  the  grafs  affords  abundant  paflurage  for 
Iheep.  The  exports  are,  faked  mutton  and  tallow, 
goofe-quills,  feathers,  and  eider  down  ;  and,  by  the 
induflry  of  the  inhabitants,  knit  woollen  waiflcoais, 
caps,  and  ftockings.  No  trees  beyond  the  fize  of  ju- 
niper or  ftunied  willows  will  grow  here:  nor  are  any 
wild  quadrupeds  to  be  met  with  except  rats  and  mice, 
originally  efcaped  frotn  the  Ihipping.  Vail  quantities 
of  lea-fowl  frequent  the  rocks  ;  and  the  taking  of  them 
furnilhes  a  very  perilous  employment  to  the  natives,  as 
defcribed  under  the  article  BiRD-Catching. 

The  fea  which  fiirrounds  ihcfc  illands  is  extremely 
turbulent.  The  tides  vary  greatly  on  the  weflern  and 
ea/lern  fides.  On  the  firll,  where  is  received  the  un- 
interrupted flood  of  the  ocean  from  the  remote  Green- 
land, the  tide  rifes  feven  fathoms  ;  on  the  eaflern  fide 
it  rifes  only  three.  Dreadful  v-jhirlwinds,  called  by 
the  Danes  oes,  agitate  the  fea  to  a  flrange  degree  ; 
catch  up  a  vaft  quantity  of  water,  fo  as  to  leave  a  great 
temporary  chafm  in  the  fpot  on  which  it  falls,  and  car- 
ries away  with  it,  to  an  amazing  dillance,  any  fillies 
which  may  happen  to  be  within  reach  of  its  fury. 
Thus  great  flioals  of  herrings  have  been  found  on  the 
higheft  mountains  of  Feroe.  It  is  equally  refilllefs  on 
land  ;  tearing  up  trees,  flones,  and  animals,  and  carry- 
ing thetn  to  very  dillant  places. 

Among  the  numerous  whirlpools  of  thefe  feas,  that 
of  Suderoe,  near  the  illand  of  the  fame  natne,  is  the 
molt  noted.  It  is  occafioned  by  a  crater  61  fathoms 
in  depth  in  the  centre,  and  from  50  to  55  on  the  fides. 
The  water  forms  four  fierce  circumgirations.  The 
point  they  begin  at  is  on  the  fide  ol  a  large  bafon, 
where  commences  a  range  of  rocks  running  fpirally, 
and  terminating  at  the  verge  of  ihtcr.,ter.  This  range 
is  extremely  rugged,  and  covered  with  water  from  the 
depth  of  12  to  8  (aihorus  only.     It  forms  lour  equi- 
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dirtant  wreatlis,  with  achaniiel  froi:!  jj  to  20  fathoms 
in  deptli  between  eacli.  On  the  outllde,  beyond  that 
depth,  tlic  lea  (uJdciily  links  to  80  and  90.  On  the 
foiitli  border  of  the  bafon  is  a  lofty  roek,  called  Stniiboe 
Muiik,  noted  for  the  multitude  of  biras  which  frequent 
it.  On  one  fiJe,  tlie  water  is  only  3  or  4  fathoms 
deep  ;  on  the  other  15.  Tlie  danger  at  mod  times, 
cfpecially  in  ftorms,  is  very  great.  Ships  are  irrefift- 
ibly  drawn  in  ;  the  luddcr  lofes  its  power;  and  the 
waves  beat  as  high  as  the  niafls  ;  fo  that  an  efcape  is 
aimoft  miraculous  :  yet  at  the  reflux,  and  in  very  ftdl 
weather,  the  inhabitants  will  venture  in  boats  for  ihe 
fake  of  fifhing. 

FERROL,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gallicia,  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  frequented  by 
the  Spanifli  fleet  in  time  of  war.  W.  Long.  8.  46. 
N.  Lat.  43.  26. 

FERRUGINOUS,  any  thing  partaking  of  iron,  or 
which  contains  particles  of  that  metal, 
FERRUGO,  RUST.     See  Rust. 
FERRUM,  Iron.     See  Iron. 
FERRY,  a  convenient  place  for  a  palFage-boat,  on 
a  frith  or  river  for  carrying  pallcngers,  horfes,  &c. 
over  the  fame  for  a  reafonable  toll. 

FERTILITY,  that  quality  which  denominates  a 
tiling  fruitful  or  prolific. 

Nothing  can  produce  fertility  in  either  fex,  but  what 
promotes  perfect  health  :  nothing  but  good  blood, 
fpirits,  and  perfect  animal  funflions,  that  is,  high 
Iicakh,  can  beget  perfedi  fecundity  ;  and  therefore,  all 
means  and  medicines  ;  all  nollrums  and  fpecifics,  to  pre- 
ciire  fertility,  different  from  thoic  which  procure  good 
blood  and  fpirits,  are  arrant  quackery.  Dr  Cheync 
fays,  that  water-drinking  males  arc  very  rarely  infer- 
tile ;  and  that  if  any  thing;  in  nature  can  prevent  infer- 
tility, and  bring  fine  children,  it  is  a  milk  and  feed 
diet  perfcvcred  in  by  both  parents. 

To  incrcafe  the  fertility  of  vegetables,  fays  lord  Ba- 
con, we  nnift  not  only  incrcafe  the  vigour  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  plant,  but  alfo  prefcrve  what  would  other- 
wife  be  loft  :  whence  he  infers,  that  there  is  much  faved 
by  felling,  in  comparifon  of  fowing.  It  is  reported, 
continues  he,  that  if  nitre  be  mixed  with  water  to  the 
thicknefs  of  honey,  and  after  a  vine  is  cut,  th«  bud  be 
anointed  therewith,  it  will  fprout  within  eight  days. 
If  the  experiment  be  true,  the  caufe  may  be  in  the 
openi)ig  of  the  bud,  and  contiguous  parts,  by  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  nitre  ;   for  nitre  is  the  life  of  vegetables. 

How  far  this  may  be  true,  is  not  perhaps  fufficiently 
fliown,  notwithdanding  the  experiments  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  and  M.  Honiberg.  Confult  Mr  Evelyn's  Syl- 
va,  the  Philofophicai  Trani'aflions,  (he  French  Me- 
moirs, and  Dr  Stahl's  Philofophicai  Principles  of  Che- 
iniftry  ;  but  a  proper  fet  of  accurate  experiments  fcems 
ilill  wanting  in  this  view. 

FERULA,  a  little  wooden  pallet  or  flice,  reputed 
the  fchoulmafter's  fceptre,  wherewith  he  chaftifes  the 
boys,  by  flriking  them  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
Word  is  Latin,  and  has  alfo  been  iifed  to  denote  the 
prelate's  croficr  and  flafF.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed 
of  the  Latin,  fer'tre,  "  to  ftrike."  Under  the  eaflern 
empire,  the  ferula  was  the  emperor's  fceptre,  as  is  feen 
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oil  divers  medals ;  it  conllfts  of  a  long  ftem  or  fliank, 
and  a  flat  fquare  head.  The  ufe  of  the  ferula  is  very 
ancient  among  the  Greeks,  who  ufed  to  call  their 
princes  v«fei:Kt.<}iofo;,  q.  d.   "  ferula-bearers." 

In  the  ancient  ealtern  church,  ferula  or  narthex  fig- 
nified  a  pkce  feparated  from  the  church  ;  wherein 
the  penitents  or  the  catechumens  of  the  fccond  order, 
called  atijcuhantes,  aKfonf/LXTiKi:,,  were  kepi,  as  not  be- 
ing allowed  to  enter  the  church  ;  whence  the  name  of 
the  place,  the  perfons  therein  being  under  penance  or 
difciplinc  :  Jhk  ferula  erant  eccUficc. 

Ferula,  Feniiel-giant,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants :  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order  Unbeilatie.  The  fruit  is  oval,  comprefs- 
ed  plane,  with  three  flriae  on  each  fide.  There 
are  nine  fpecies  ;  all  of  them  herbaceous  perenni- 
als, rifing  from  three  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with 
yellow  riowers.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
Jhould  be  fown  in  autumn  ;  and,  when  planted  out, 
ought  to  be  four  or  five  feet  diftant  from  each  other, 
or  from  any  other  plants  ;  for  no  other  will  thrive  un- 
der their  fliadc.  The  drug  alTafetida  is  obtained  from, 
a  fpecies  of  ferula  ;  though  not  peculiarly,  being  alfo 
produced  by  fome  other  plants. 

FESCENNIA,  or  Fescennium,  (anc.  geog.)  a 
town  of  Eiruria,  above  Falcrii ;  where  the  Fefceunine 
vcrfes  were  firft  invented.  Now  Calife,  in  the  Eccle- 
fiallical  State,  near  the  Tiber. 

FESCENNINE  verses,  in  antiquity,  were  a  kind 
of  fatirical  vcrfes,  full  of  wanton  and  obfcene  expref- 
llons,  fung  or  rehearfed  by  the  company,  with  many 
indecent  gefturesand  dances,  at  the  folemnization  of  a 
marriage  among  the  Romans  ;  (A'or.  ep.  i.  lib.  v.  14J.) 
The  word  is  borrowed,  according  to  Macrobius,  from 
fajdtinvi,  "  a  charm  ;"  the  people  taking  fuch  fongs  to 
be  proper  to  drive  away  witches,  or  prevent  their  cffeft  ; 
but  its  more  probable  origin  is  fromFefcennium,  a  city 
of  Campania,  where  fuch  vcrfes  were  firll  ufed. 

FESSE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine  honourable  or- 
dinaries.    Sec  Heraldry. 

FESSE-Pohit,  is  the  cxaft  centre  of  the  efcntcheon. 
See  Point. 

pESSE-Ways,  or  hi  Fesse,  denotes  any  thing  borne 
after  the  manner  of  a  felTc  ;  that  is,  in  a  rank  acrofs 
the  middle  of  the  fhicld. 

Party  per  Fesse,  implies  a  parting  acrofs  the  middle 
of  the  fhield,  from  fide  to  fide,   through  the  feffe  point. 
FESTI  dies,  in  Roman  antiquity,  certain  days  in 
the  year,  devoted  to  ihe  honour  of  the  gods. 

Numa,  when  he  diftributed  the  year  into  12  months, 
divided  the  fame  into  the  diesfefti,  dies  profefii,  and  dies 
intercifi. 

The  feftiwere  again  divided  into  days  of  facrifices, 
banquets,  games,  and  fcrias.     See  Feris. 

The  profefti  were  thofe  days  allowed  to  men  for  the 
adminiliration  of  their  affairs,  whether  of  a  public  or 
private  nature  :  thefe  were  divided  into  fafli,  comitia- 
les,  &c.     See  Fasti,  CoMiTiALEs,  &c. 

The  intercifi  were  days  common  both  to  gods  and 
men,  forae  parts  of  which  were  allotted  to  the  fcrvice 
of  the  one,  and  fome  to  that  of  the  other. 

FESTINO,  in  logic,  the  third  mood  of  the  fccond 
figure  of  the  fyllogifm,  the  firA  propofition  whereof  is 
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an  iiniverfil  negative,  the  fecond  a  particular  aifirma- 
tive,  and  tke  third  a  particular  negative  ;  as  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing example : 

FES  No  bad  man  can  be  happy. 

TI     Some  rich  men  are  bad  men. 

NO     Ergo,  fome  rich  men  arc  not  happy. 

FESTIVAL,  a  time  of  fealling  :  Sec  Feast.— 
The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  anniverl'ary  days  of 
civil  or  religious  joy. 

FESTOON,  in  architc(51;ure  and  fculpture,  &c.  an 
ornament  in  form  of  a  garland  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
leaves,  intermixed  or  twilled  together. 

It  is  in  ihe  form  of  a  llring  or  collar,  fomevvhai  big- 
gell  in  the  middle,  where  it  falls  down  in  an  arch  ;  be- 
ing extended  by  the  two  ends,  the  extremities 01  which 
hang  dovvu  perpendicularly. 

Feftoons  are  now  chiefly  ufcd  in  friezes,  and  other 
vacant  places  which  want  to  be  filled  up  and  adorned; 
being  done  in  imitation  of  the  long  chillers  of  flowers, 
which  the  ancients  placed  on  the  doors  of  their  temples 
and  houfes  on  feltival  occafions. 

FESTUCA,  FESCUE,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  thetriandriaclals  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th  order, 
Gravibia.  The  calyx  is  bivalved  ;  and  tlie  Ipicula  or 
partial  fpikc  is  oblong  and  a  little  roundifli,  with  the 
glumes  acuminated.  There  i6  fpecics  ;  two  of 
which,  as  being  the  moll  remarkably  ufcful,  are  de- 
fcribed  under  the  article  Agriculture,  n"  53 — 58. 
Anotjierfpecies,  culled //i?/a/?rt«j,or/o«///;^_/^c«e, from 
its  growing  in  wet  ditches  and  ponds,  is  remarkable 
for  the  ufes  that  are  made  of  its  feeds.  Thefe  feeds 
are  fmall,  but  very  fwcet  and  nourilhing.  Tticy  are 
colhfted  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany  and  Poland,  un- 
der the  name  of  mana feeds  ;  and  are  ufed  at  the  tables 
of  the  great,  in  foups  and  gruels,  on  account  of  their 
nutritious  quality  aud  grateful  flavour.  When  ground 
to  niCol,  they  make  bread  very  little  inftrior  to  that 
in  common  ufe.  The  bran,  feparatcd  in  preparing 
the  meal,  is  given  to  horfcs  that  have  worms  ;  but 
they  mufl  be  kept  from  water  for  fome  hours  aficr- 
wards.  Geefe  are  alfo  very  fond  of  thel'e  feeds. —  Mr 
Lighifoot  recommends  this  as  a  proper  grafs  to  be  fowii 
in  wet  meadows. 

FESTUS  (Fonipeiiis),  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
antiquity,  who  abridged  a  woik  of  Verrius  Flaccus, 
De  Sigiiificatione  Verbor:i?n  ;  but  tookfuch  liberties  in 
eaftration  and  criticiling,  as,  Gerard  Voffius  obferves, 
are  not  favourable  to  the  repuiation  of  his  author.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  fragmcnis  was  publilhed  by  M. 
Docierin  1681,  for  the  ule  of  the  Dauphin.  Scaliger 
fays,  that  Feflus  is  an  author  of  great  ufe  to  ihofe  who 
would  attain  the  Latin  tongue  with  accuracy. 

FETLOCK,  in  tlie  manege,  a  tuft  of  hair  growing 
behind  thepaflern  join;  of  many  horfcs  ;  for  thofe  of 
a  low  lize  have  fcarce  any  fuch  tuft. 

FETTI  (Domenico),  an  eminent  painter  in  the 
(lyle  of  Julio  Romano,  was  born  at  Rome  in  15P9, 
and  educated  under  Ludovico  Civoli  of  Florence.  He 
painted  but  little  for  churches,  but  excelled  in  hi- 
(lory  ;  his  piftures  are  much  fought  after,  and  are 
fcarce.  He  abandoned  himfelf  to  difordcrly  courfes  ; 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  exccfles,  in  the  35ih  year 
of  his  age. 

FETUS.  See  Foetus. 
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FEUD,  in  ancient  cufloms,  is  ufed  for  a  capital 
quarrel  or  enmity,  not  to  be  fatisfied  but  with  ilic  death 

of  the  enemy  ;  and  thence  ufually  called  deadly  feud 

Feiid,c3.\\ti  a.][ofeida,anAfeida,  in  the  original  German 
i'lgmiies guerram,  i.  e.  bellum,  "  war."  Lambert  writes 
hfeeth,  and  faith  it  figuifies  capitales  iiihiiicitias ,  or 
"  implacnble  hatred." 

In  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England,  fend  is  par- 
ticularly uled  for  a  combination  of  kindred,  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  any  of  their  blood,  againfl  the  killer 
and  all  his  race,  or  any  other  great  enemy. 

Feud  (Feoda),  the  fame  with  Fif,  or  Fee.  See 
Feodal  SjJ/eiu. 

FEUDAL,  or  Feodal,  of  or  belonging  to  a  feud 
or  fee.     Sec  Feodal. 

FEUDATORY,  or  Feopatory,  a  tenant  who 
formerly  held  his  eflalc  by  feodal  icrvice.  See  Fee- 
da/  Tksure. 

FEU-PUTY,  in  Scots  law,  is  the  annual  rent  or  du- 
ty which  a  vailal,  by  the  tenor  of  his  right,  becomes 
bound  to  pay  to  his  fuperior. 

FEU-Holding,  in  Scots  law,  is  that  particular  tenure 
by  which  a  vailal  is  taken  bound  to  pay  an  annual 
rent  or  feu-duty  to  his  fuperior. 

FEVER.  See  (//.'fl'fjf  lubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

The  ancients  deified  the  difeafes  as  well  as  the 
paflions  and  arfe(flions  of  men.  Virgil  places  them  in 
the  entrance  into  hell,  ^/;.  vi.'273.  Among  thele. 
Fever  had  a  temple  on  mount  Palatine  and  two  o- 
iher  pans  of  ancient  Rome;  and  there  is  (fill  extant 
an  infcription  to  this  goddefs.  FEBRI.  DIVA". 
FEBRl.  SANCT^.  FEBRI.  MAGN^^,  CA- 
MIBLA.  AMATA.  PRO.  FILIO.  MALE.  AF- 
FECTO. 

Fever,  in  farriery.     See  there,  fc£t.  viii. 

FEVERFEW,  in  botany.     See  Matricaria. 

FEVERSHAM,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kent  in 
England,  lituated  on  a  brancli  of  the  river  Thames, 
which  is  navigable  for  hoys.  It  was  a  rtiyal  demcfnc 
A.  D.  811,  and  called  in  Kenulf's  charter  iht  King's 
little  Tow?!,  though  it  is  now  a  large  one.  It  was  in- 
habited by  the  Britons  long  before  the  invafion  ofCa;- 
far.  In  903,  king  Athelflan  held  a  great  council 
here.  King  Stephen  ercCted  a  llaicly  abbey,  1 1 47, 
whofc  abbots  fat  in  parliament  ;  and  he  was  buried  in 
it,  together  with  Maud  his  queen,  and  Eufiace  his 
foil  ;  but  of  this  building  two  mean  gatc-houfes  are 
all  that  now  remaia.  The  town  was  firll  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  the  Barons  of  Ftverfliam,  afterwards 
by  Henry  VIII.  with  the  title  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
nionahy,  and  laftly  by  that  of  the  mayor  and  jurats 
and  commonalty.  It  is  a  populous  flourilhing,  place, 
confining  chiefly  of  two  long  broad  flreets,  with  a 
uiarket-houfe  in  the  centre,  built  1574.  Its  ancient 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1754,  at  the  cxpcnce  of  2300  1. 
but  was  originally  built  in  Edwards  II. 's  reign.  There 
is  a  free  gramniar-fchool  in  the  place,  built  and  en- 
dowed by  (^leen  Elizabeth  in  i  582  ;  alfo  two  charity- 
fchoo's.  It  is  a  member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Dover, 
and  has  a  rnanufadlory  of  gunpowder.  The  London 
markets  are  fnpplicd  from  hence  with  abundance  of 
apples  and  cherries,  and  the  bell  oyftcrs  for  ftcwing. 
Thefe  lafl  are  alfo  fetched  away  in  fuch  quantities  by 
the  Dutch  that  a  prodigious  number  of  men  and  boats 
are  employed  here  in  the  wimer  to  drtidge  for  them  ; 
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and  it    is  fald  they  carry  home  as  many  as  amount 
to  above  2000  I.  a-ycar.     The  fiihcrmeu  will  admit 
,  none  to  mkc  up  their  treeJom  but  married  men. 

FEVILLEA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentan- 
dria order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  ciafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th  or- 
der, Cucurl'itacsct.  The  male  calyx  is  quinquchd  ;  the 
corolla  thefame  ;  there  arc  five  Itamina  ;  and  the  nefta- 
rinni  coulills  of  five  filaments  connivcnt  or  clofnig  to- 
gether. The  female  calyx  is  quinquefied  ;  the  flyles  are 
three  ;  and  the  fruit  is  an  hard  trilocular  apple  with  an 
hard  bark. 

FEVRE  (Tonegui  le),  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  born 
1 61 5, was  an  excellent  fcholar  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
learning.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  gave  him  a  penfion  of 
2000  livres  10  infpefl  all  the  works  publilhed  at  the 
Louvre,  and  dcfigned  to  have  made  him  principal  of  a 
college  he  was  about  to  ercft  at  Richelieu.  But  the 
cardinal's  death  cut  off  liis  hopes;  and  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarine having  no  great  relilh  for  learning,  his  penlion 
was  ill-paid.  Some  time  after,  the  Marquis  de  P'ran- 
ciere,  governor  of  Langres,  took  him  along  with  him 
to  his  government,  and  there  he  embraced  the  Proie- 
flant  religion  ;  after  which  he  was  invited  to  Saumur, 
where  he  was  chofen  Greek  profeflbr.  He  there 
taught  with  extraordinary  reputation.  Young  men 
were  fent  to  him  from  all  the  provinces  in  the  king- 
dom, and  even  from  foreign  countries,  while  divines 
and  profelftrs  themfclves  gloried  in  attending  his  lec- 
tures. He  was  preparing  to  go  to  Heidelberg,  whi- 
ther he  was  invited  by  the  prince  Palatine,  when 
he  died,  aged  57.  He  wrote,  i.  Notes  on  Anacre- 
on,  Lucretius,  Longinus,  Phsedrus,  Juftin,  Terence, 
Virgil,  Horace,  &c.  2.  A  fhort  account  of  the  lives 
of  the  Greek  poets.  3.  Two  volumes  of  letters  ;  and 
many  other  works. 

Fevre  (Claud  le),  an  eminent  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Fountainbleau  in  1633,  and  (ludied  in  the  pa- 
lace there,  and  then  at  Paris  under  Le  Sueur  and  Le 
Brun  ;  the  latter  of  whom  advifcd  him  to  adhere  to 
portraits,  for  which  he  had  a  particular  talent,  and  in 
his  Hyle  equalled  thebeft  niaflers  of  that  country.  He 
died  in  England  in  1675,  aged  42. 

P"EZ,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name  in 
Barbary,  in  Africa.  It  is  defcribed  as  a  very  large  place, 
furronnded  with  high  walls,  within  which  there  are  hills 
and  valleys,  only  the  middle  being  level  and  flat.  The 
river,  which  runs  through  the  city,  is  divided  into  two 
ftreams,  from  which  canals  are  cut  into  every  part  of 
the  town;  fo  that  the  mofqucs,  colleges,  palaces,  and 
the  houfes  of  great  men,  are  amply  hipplied  with  wa- 
ter. They  have  generally  Iquare  marble  bafons  in  the 
middle  of  the  court  of  their  houfes,  which  are  fupplied 
with  water  by  marble  pipes  that  pafs  through  the 
walls.  They  conftantly  run  over,  and  theftream  returtis 
back  into  the  flrcet,  and  fo  into  the  river.  The  houfes 
are  bu.lt  with  brick  or  Hone;  and  are  adorned  on  the 
ourfide  with  fine  Mofaic  work,  or  tiles  like  thofe  of 
Holl  ind.  Tlic  wooj-work  and  ceilings  are  carved, 
piinied,  and  gilt.  The  roofs  arc  flat  ;  for  they  deep 
on  the  tops  of  the  houfes  in  fummer.  Mofl  of  the 
houfes  art  two  rtories  high,  and  forae  three.  There  arc 
piizzes  and  galleries  running  all  round  the  court  on  the 
iulidc,  fo  that  you  may  go  under  cover  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another.    The  pillars  are  of  brick,  covered 


with  glazed  tiles,  or  of  marble,  with  arches  between. 
The  timber-work  is  carved  and  painted  with  gay  co-  ^ 
lours,  and  moll  of  the  rooms  have  marble  cifterns  of 
Water.  Some  of  the  great  men  build  towers  over  their 
houfes  fevcral  (tories  high,  and  fpareno  expenceto  ren- 
der them  beautiful  ;  from  hence  they  have  a  fine  pre- 
fpeit  all  over  the  city. 

There  are  in  this  ciiy  700  mofques,  great  and  fmall ; 
yoof  which  are  niagniticent,  and  fupported  with  mar- 
ble pillars,  and  other  ornaments.  The  floors  are  covered 
with  mats,  as  well  as  the  walls  to  the  height  of  a  man. 
fWery  raofque  has  a  tower  or  minaret,  like  thofe  in 
Turkey,  with  a  gallery  on  the  top,  from  whence  they 
call  the  people  to  prayers.  The  principal  mofque  is 
near  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  middle 
building  is  I  JO  yards  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth, 
with  a  tower  proportionably  high.  Round  this  to  the 
eaft,  weft,  and  north,  there  are  great  colonades  30  or 
40  yards  long.  There  are  900  lamps  lighted  every 
night;  and  in  tjic  middle  of  the  mofque  are  large 
branches  which  are  capable  of  holding  500  lamps 
each.  Along  the  walls  are  feven  pulpits,  from  which 
the  doctors  of  the  law  teuch  the  people.  The  bulinefs 
of  the  pricft  is  only  to  read  prayets,  and  diftributealms 
to  the  people  ;  to  fupport  which,  there  are  large  reve- 
nues. 

Befidesthe  mofques,  there  are  two  colleges  built  in 
the  Moorifli  manner,  and  adorned  with  marble  and 
paintings.  In  one  of  them  there  are  100  rooms,  be- 
fjdes  a  magnificent  hall.  In  this  there  is  a  great  marble 
vafe  full  of  water,  adorned  with  marbleplllars  of  various 
colours,  and  finely  polilhcd.  The  capitals  are  gilt,  and 
the  roof  (hines  with  gold,  azure,  and  purple.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  Arabic  verfes  in  gold  charafters.The 
other  colleges  are  not  near  fo  beautiful,  or  rather  all  arc 
gone  to  ruin  fince  the  ncglccT  of  learning. 

There  are  hofpitals  in  the  city,  where  formerly  all 
flrangcrs  were  maintained  three  days  gratis.  But  ilic 
eflates  belonging  to  them  have  been  confifcated  for  the 
emperor's  ufe.  There  are  above  100  public  baths,  many 
of  which  are  ftatcly  buildings.  People  of  the  fame  trade 
or  bufinefs  live  in  ftreets  by  themfelves. 

Though  the  country  about  Fez  is  pleafant  and  fer- 
tile, and  in  many  places  abounding  with  corn  and  cat- 
tle, yet  a  great  part  of  it  lies  wafle  and  uncultivated, 
not  fo  much  for  want  of  inhabitants  as  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  governors;  which  makes  the  people  choofe 
to  live  at  fome  diftancc  from  the  high  roads,  where 
they  cultivate  jufl  as  much  land  as  is  ncceffary  for  their 
own  fubfiflence. 

Round  the  city  there  are  fine  marble  to:-nbs,  monu- 
ments, and  gardens  full  of  all  manner  of  fruit-trees. 

Such  arc  the  common  accounts  of  this  city.  The 
following  are  given  by  M.  Chenier  in  his  Rechenhes 
Hiftoriquei  fur  les  Maiirei. 

Y'cT.  was  built  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  by 
Edris,  a  defccndant  of  Mahomet  and  of  AH  ;  whole  fa- 
ther, in  order  to  avoid  the  prefcriptions  of  the  calif 
Abdallah,  retired  to  the  extremity  of  Africa,  and  was 
proclaimed  fovereign  by  the  Moors.  Sidy  Edris,  ha- 
ving fucceedcd  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  built  the 
city  of  Fez  in  the  year  795.  He  caufed  a  mofque  to 
be  ercdted,  in  which  his  body  was  interred,  and  the 
city  ever  aftervi'ards  became  an  afyhim  for  the  Moors, 
and  a  place  of  devotion.  In  the  firft  moments  of  fer- 
vour 
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giz.  vour  which  a  new  worfhip  infpires,  another  mofquc  was 
'  »  built  called  Caruhhi,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  Urged 
and  mofl  bi^aiuifLil  edifices  in  Africa.  Several  others 
were  fuccefTively  built,  lielides  colleges  and  liofpitals; 
and  the  city  was  held  in  fuch  veneration,  that  when 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  interrupted  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Hegira,  the  weflcrn  Mahometans  fub- 
ftituied  tliatof  KfZ  in  its  Head,  while  the  calleni  people 
went  to  Jerufiileui. 

When  the  Arabs  had  overfpread  Afia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  they  brotight  to  Fez  the  little  kno-.vledge  they 
had  acquired  in  the  fciences  and  arts  ;  and  that  capital 
conjoined,  with  thefchoolsof  religion,  acadeniJcs  where 
philofophy  was  taught,  together  with  medicine  and 
aftronomy.  This  lalt  gradually  degenerated  ;  igno- 
rance brought  aftrology  into  repute,  and  this  quickly 
engendered  the  arts  of  magic  and  divination. 

Fez  foon  became  the  common  refort  of  all  Africa. 
The  Mahometans  went  thither  for  the  purpofcs  of  de- 
Totion  ;  the  affluence  of  flrangers  introduced  a  tafte  for 
pleafure;  libertinifm  quickly  followed  ;  and,  as  its  pro- 
grefs  is  moll  rapid  in  warm  countries,  Fez,  which  had 
been  the  nurfe  of  fciences  and  arts,  became  a  harbour 
forevery  kind  of  vice.  The  public  baths,  which  health, 
cleanlinefs,  and  cuflom,  had  rendered  neceflary,  and 
which  were  every  where  refpe<5led  as  facred  places,  be- 
came fcenes  of  debauchery  ;  where  men  introduced 
themfelvcs  in  the  habitof  women  :  youths,  in  the  fame 
difguife,  with  a  dillafFin  their  hands,  walked  the  flreets 
at  funfet  in  order  to  entice  flrangers  to  their  inns, 
which  were  lefs  a  place  of  repofe  than  a  convenience 
for  proflitution. 

The  ufurpers  who  difputed  the  kuigdom  of  Fez  after 
the  1 6th  century  overlooked  thefe  abufes,  and  content- 
ed themfelves  with  fubjecling  the  mafters  of  the  inns  to 
furnifli  a  certain  number  of  cooks  for  the  army.  It  is 
to  this  laxity  of  difcipline  that  Fez  owed  its  firft  fplen- 
dour.  As  the  inhabitants  arc  beautiful,  the  Africans 
flocked  thither  in  crowds ;  the  laws  were  overturned, 
morals  dcfpifcd,  and  vice  itfelf  turned  into  an  engine 
of  political  refource.  The  fame  fpirit,  the  fame  incli- 
nations, the  fame  depravity,  (lill  exifl  in  the  hearts  of 
all  the  Moors.  But  libertinifm  is  not  now  encouraged  : 
it  wears  there,  as  in  other  places,  the  ma(k  of  hypocri- 
fy  ;  and  dares  not  venture  to  Ihow  itfelf  in  the  face  of 
day. 

The  Mahometans  of  Andalufia,  thofe  of  Granada 
and  Cordoua,  migrated  to  Fez  during  the  different  re- 
volutions that  agitated  Spain  :  they  carried  with  them 
new  cufloms  and  new  arts,  and  perhaps  fonie  flight 
degree  of  civilization.  The  Spanilh  Moors  carried 
from  Cordoua  to  Fez  the  art  of  llaining  goat  and  flicep 
fkins  with  a  red  colour,  which  were  then  called  Cor- 
doua leather,  and  now  Morocco  leather,  from  that  city 
where  the  art  is  lefs  perfeiSt.  They  manufaclure  gauzes 
•at  Fez,  filk  (luffs,  and  girdles  elegantly  embroidered 
with  gold  and  filk,  which  fliow  how  far  their  ingenuity 
might  be  carried  if  indiiftry  were  more  encouraged. 

There  is  flill  fome  tafle  for  Hudy  prefcrved  at  Fez, 
and  the  Arabic  langaagc  is  fpoken  there  in  greater 
purity  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  rich 
Moors  fend  their  children  to  the  fchools  at  Fez,  where 
they  are  better  inflrufted  than  they  could  be  elfewhere. 

Leo  Africanus,  in  the  i6tli  century,  gave  a  magni- 
ficent defcription  of  this  city,  from  which  moA  of  thofc 
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that  have  been  afterwards  made  are  copied;  but  Its 
fituation,  its  fchools,  and  the  induflry  and  great  urba- 
nity of  its  inhabitants,  arc  the  only  circumllances 
that  give  it  any  preference  to  the  other  cities  of  the 
empire.  There  arc  fome  pretty  convenient  inns  here, 
confirting  of  two  or  three  (lories.  The  houfcs  have  no 
elegance  externally  :  the  (Ireets  are  ill  paved,  and  fo 
flrait  that  two  pcrfons  riding  abreafl  can  hardly  pafs. 
The  fliops  are  like  ftalls ;  and  have  no  more  room  i.i 
them  than  is  fufhcient  to  ferve  for  the  owner,  who  is 
always  fcatcd  with  his  wares  around  him,  which  he 
fliows  to  the  paifengcrs.  But  though  the  Moors  of 
Fez  are  more  civilized  than  the  reft,  they  are  vain,  fu-- 
perflitious,  and  intolerant  ;  and  an  order  mud  be  ob- 
tained from  the  emperor  before  a  Chrillian  or  a  Jew 
can  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city. 

The  fituation  of  Fez  is  exceedingly  lingular.  It  lies 
in  the  bottom  of  ajvalley  furrounded  by  little  hills  ia 
the  fliape  of  a  funnel ;  the  declivities  are  divided  into 
gardens  planted  with  tall  trees,  orange  llirubs,  and  all 
lortsof  fruit-trees  ;  a  river  meanders  alongthc  declivity, 
and  turns  a  number  of  mills,  which  difpcrfe  the  water 
abundantly  to  all  the  gardens,  nnd  almofl  to  every  houfe. 
The  defcent  to  the  city,  which  (lands  in  the  centre,  \a. 
long;  and  the  road  lies  throuoh  thefe  gardens,  which 
it  traverfes  in  a  ferpentinc  direction. 

The  gardens  fecn  from  the  city,  form  a  mofl  de- 
lightful amphitheatre.  Formerly  each  garden  had  a 
houfe  in  which  the  inhabitants  fpent  the  fumnicr, 
Thefe  houfes  were  deflroycd  in  the  times  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  in  the  revolutions  to  which  Fez  has  been 
Inbjedl,  and  few  individuals  have  redored  them.  The 
fituation  of  Fez,  however,  cannot  be  healthful;  moid 
vapours  fill  the  air  in  fummer,  and  fevers  are  exceed- 
ingly common. 

On  the  heigh:  above  Fez,  in  a  plain  fufceptible  of 
rich  cultivation,  flands  New  Fez,  finely  fituated,  and 
enjoying  excellent  air,  containing  fome  old  palaces,  in 
which  the  children  of  the  emperor  live,  and  where  he 
Ibmciimes  relides  himfelf.  New  Fez  is  inhabited  by 
fome  Mooriih  families,  but  by  a  greater  number  of 
Jews. 

Fez  is  feated  on  the  river  Ccbu,  VV.  Long.  4.  2J. 
N.  Lat.  33.  5?. 

FEWEL.     See  Fuel. 

FIASCONE,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  territories  of 
the  pope,  remarkable  for  its  good  wine.  E.  Long. 
13.  12.  N.  Lat.  42.  20. 

FIAT,  in  law,  a  ihort  order  or  warrant  figncd  by 
a  judge,  for  making  out  and  allowing  certain  proccflcs. 

FIBRARI.'E,  a  clafs  of  fofTils,  naturally  and  clfen- 
tially  (imple,  not  inflammable  nor  foluble  in  water ;  and 
compofcd  of  parallel  fibres,  fome  lhorter,others  longer; 
their  external  appearance  being  bright,  and  in  fome 
degree  tranfparent :  add  to  this,  that  they  never  give 
fire  with  (leel,  nor  ferment  with  or  are  foluble  in  acid 
nienflrua. 

FIBRE,  in  anatomy,  a  perfcftly  fimple  body,  or  at 
leaft  as  fimple  as  any  tiling  in  the  human  ilruflure ;  be- 
ing fine  and  llender  iike  a  thread,  and  ferving  to  form 
other  parts.  Hence  fome  fibres  are  hard,  as  the  bony 
ones;  and  others  fofi,  as  thofe  deflined  for  the  forma- 
tion of  all  the  other  parts. 

Thefe  fibres  are  divided  alfo,  according  to  their  fitua- 
tion ijuo  fuch  as  are  flraight,  oblique,  tranfverfe,  an- 
F  f  nular. 
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niilar,  and  fpiral  ;  beiiicr  t'oiind  arranged  in  all  ihefe 
dircdiuusin  Jitfl-reiu  jiurts  of  die   body. 

Fibre  is  a'd'o  ufed  to  dL-noie  the  llenderFiLAMENTS 
which  compoie  other  Dodics,  whether  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, or  mineral ;  but  more  cfpecially  the  capillary 
roots  of  plants. 

FIBROSE,  or  Fibrous,  fomcthing  confiding  of 
fibres,  as  the  roots  of  plants.     See  Root. 

FIBULA,  ill  anatomy,  the  outer  and  llenderer  of 
the  two  bones  of  the  leg.  See  Anatomt,  no  62. 

Fibula,  in  lurgrry,  an  inllruinent  in  ufe  among 
the  ancients  lor  the  doling  of  gaping  wounds. — Celfus 
fpeaks  of  the  tibula  ai  10  be  ufed  when  the  wound  was 
fo  patent  as  not  eafil/  to  admit  of  being  fewed.  (Ofi. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  2J.  ap!/J  fin.) 

Fibula,  in  antiquity,  was   a  fort  of  button,  buckle, 
or  clafp,  made  ufe  of  by  the   Greeks  and  Romans  for 
keeping  clofc  or   tying  i.p  foine  part   of  their  cloaths. 
They  are  of  various  lor'u.s,  and  often  adorned  with 
precious  floiies.     Men  and  women  wore  them  in  their 
hair  and  at  their  (hoes.     Pi.tyers  and  mnhcians,  by  way 
of  prcferving  the  voices  of  cliildrcn  put  under  their  care 
to  learn  their  aits,  uled  to  keep  dole  the  prepuce  with 
alibula,  leall  they  ihould  hi.'e commerce  with  women. 
FICINUS    (Marlilius),  a    celcbr.ued    Italian,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1433,  and  educated  at  the  expence 
of  Laurence  de  Mcdicis.     He  attained  a  perfeifl  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and   became   a 
great  philofopher,  agrcat  phyficijn,  and  a  great  divine. 
He  vvas  in  thcliighell;  favour  with  Laurence  and  Cofmo 
de  Mcdicis,  who  made  him  a  canon  of  the   cathedral 
church  of  Florence.    He  applied  himfelf  inienfcly  to 
the  Ihidy  of  philofuphy  :  and  while  others  were  llriving 
who  Ihoidd  be  the  decpeft  read  in  Arillotle,  who  vvas  then 
the  philolot^hcr  in  t'aihion,    he  devoted  himfelf  wlioUy 
to  Plaio.  He  was  indeed  the  lirll  who  reftored  tlic  Pla- 
tonic philufophy  in  the  weft  ;   for   the  better  effcding 
of  which,  he  tranllated  into  Latin  the  whole  works  of 
Plato.     There  goes  a  llory,  but   we   know    not  how 
true  it  is,  that  when  he  had  finilhcd  his  trandation,  he 
communicated  it  to  his  friend  Marcus  Mufurus,  to  have 
his  approbation  of  it  ;   but  that,   Mufurus  dilliking  it, 
he  did  it  all  over  again.     He  next  tranQated  Plotinus  ; 
and  afterwards  the  works,  or  part  of  them  at  leail,  of 
Pi-oclus,  Jamblicus,  Porphyrins,  and  other    celebrated 

Platonids In  his  younger  years,  Ficinus  lived  like  a 

philofopher  ;  and  too  much  fo,as  is  faid,  to  the  neglect 
of  piety.  However,  Savanorola  coming  to  Florence, 
Ficinus  went  with  every  body  elfc  to  liearhis  i'erraons  ; 
and  while  he  attended  them  for  the  fake  of  the  preach- 
er's eloquence,  he  imbibed  a  flrong  fenfe  of  religion, 
and  devoted  himfelf  henceforward  more  cfpecially  to 
the  duties  of  it.  He  died  at  Correggio  in  1499  ;  and 
as  Baronius  alTures  ns  upon  the  ttdimony  of  what  he 
calls  credible  authors,  appeared  immediately  after  his 
death  to  his  friend  Michael  Mercatus  :  to  whom,_  it 
leems,he  had  promifed  to  appear,  inl  order  to  confirm 
what  he  had  taught  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
Ibul.  His  writings,  fiicred  and  profane,  which  are 
very  numerous,  were  coUefted  and  printed  at  Venice 
in  1516,  at  Bafilini56i  and  1576,  and  at  Paris  1641, 
in  two  vols  folio.  Twelve  books  of  his  Epiftles,  among 
which  are  many  treatifes,  were  printed  feparately  in 
folio  at  Venice  149;,  and  at  Nuremberg  1497,  in  4to. 
FICOIDES,  a  name  given  to  feveraldiftina  plants, 


as  the  mefembryanthemnm,  mufa,  and  opnntia.     Sec    FlAioit, 
Mesembrvanthemum,  &c.  Ficus 

FICTION.     Sec  Fable  and  Poetry,  ' 

FICUS,  the  FIG-TREE  :  A  genus  of  the  trioscia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  53d  order, 
Scubridie.  The  receptacle  is  common,  turbinated,  car- 
nous,  andconnivent  ;  inclofing  the  floiets  cither  in  the 
fame  or  in  a  diflind  one.  The  male  calyx  is  tripartite  ; 
no  corolla  ;  three  (lamina  r  The  female  calyx  is  quin- 
quepartite  ;  no  corolla;  one  piflil  ;  and  one  feed. — 
There  are  ten  fpecies,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  moft  remarkable. 

I.  The  Carica,  or  common  Fig,  with  an  upright  flem 
branching  ij  or  20  feet  high,  and  garnilhcJ  with 
large  palmatcd  or  hand-fliaped  leaves.  Ot  this  there 
are  a  number  of  varieties  ;  as  the  cominon  fig,  a  large, 
oblong,  dark  purplilh  blue  fruit,  which  ripens  in 
Auguli either  on  flandards  or  walls,  and  the  tree  carries 
a  great  quantity  of  fruit. — The  brown  or  cheflnut  fig  ; 
a  large,  globular,  chellnut-coloured  fruit,  having  a 
purplilh  delicious  pulp,  ripening  in  July  and  Anguft. 
— The  black  Ifchia  fig  ;  a  middle-fized,  fhortilh,  ftat- 
cnnvncd,  blackilh  fruit,  havinga  bright  pulp;  ripening 
in  the  middle  of  Auguft — The  green  Ifchia  fig:  a 
large,  oblong,  globular  headed,  greenifli  fruit,  (lightly 
flained  by  the  pulp  to  a  reddifh-brswn  colour  ;  ripens 
in  the  end  of  Augufl. — The  brown  Ifchia  fig  ;  a  fmall, 
pyramidal,  brownilh  yellow  fruit,  having  a  purplilh 
very  rich  pulp  ;  ripening  in  Auguft  and  Semptember. — 
The  Malta  fig  ;  a  fmall  tlat-topped  brown  fiuit,  ripen- 
ing in  the  middle  of  Auguft  or  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber.— The  round  brown  Naples  fig  ;  a  globular,  middlc- 
fized,  light-brown  fiuit,  and  brownilh  pulp  ;  i-ipe  in 
the  end  of  Augufl. — The  long,  brown,  Naples  fig  ;  a 
long  dark-brown  fiuit,  having  a  reddifhpulp  ;  ripe  in 

September The  great  blue  fig  ;  a  large    blue  fruit, 

having  a  fine  red  pulp. — The  black  Genoa  fig  ;  a  large, 
pearlliaped,  black-coloured  fruit,  with  a  bright  red 
pulp  ;   ripe  in  Auguft. 

2.  The  Sycamorus,  or  Sycamore  of  fcripture.     Ac- 
cording to  Mr  HaiTelquifl,  this  is  a  huge  tree,  the  ftem 
being  often   50  feet  round.     The  fruit  is  pierced  in   a 
remarkable  manner  by  an  infeit.     There  is  an  opening 
made  in  the  calyx  near  the  time  the  fruit  ripens,  which 
is  occafioned    in   two  difTerent  ways.     i.  When   the 
fquamse,  which  cover  the  calyx,  wither  and   are  bent 
back  ;  which,  however,  is  more  common  to  the  carica 
than  the  fycaniore.     2.  A  little  below  the   (icales,  on 
the  fide  of  the  flower-cup,  there  appears   a  fpot  before 
the  fruit  is  ripe  ;   the  fruit  in  this  place  is  afteded  with 
a  gangrene  which  extends  on  every  fide,  and  frequent- 
ly occupies  a  fingcrs's-breadth.    It  withers;   the  place 
afFefled  becomes  black  :   the  flelhy  fubftance   in    the 
middle  of  the  calyx,  for  the  breadth  of  a  qnill,  is  cor- 
roded ;  and  the  male  bloflbms,    which    are  ncarcft  to 
the  bare   fide,  appear    naked,   opening  a  way   for  the 
infeft,  which  makes  fevcral  furrows  in  the  infide  of  the 
fruit,  but   never  touches  theftigmaia,  though  it  fre- 
quently eats  the  germen.     The  wounded    or  gangre- 
nous part  is  at  firll  covered  or  fiiut  up  by  the  blo/Toms  ; 
but  the  hole  is  by  degrees  opened  and  enlarged  of   va- 
rious fizes  in  the  difierent  fruits  ;   the  margin  and  fides 
being  always  gangrenous,  black,  hard,  and  turned  in- 
wardly.    The  fame  gangrenous    appearance    is  alfo 

found 
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Ficuj.  found  near  the  fquamas,  after  the  infed  has  made  a 
'hole  in  that  place.  The  tree  is  very  common  in  the 
plains  and  fields  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  buds  in  the 
latter  end  of  March,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  It  is  wounded  or  cut  by  the  inhabi- 
tants at  the  time  it  buds;  for  without  this  precaution, 
they  fay  it  would  not  bear  fruit. 

3.  The  Picligiofa,  or  Banian-tree,  is  a  native  of  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  hath  a  woody  flcm, 
branching  to  a  great  height  and  vaft  extent,  with  hcart- 
fliaped  entire  leavss  entling  in  acute  points.  Of  this 
tree  the  following  lines  of  Milton  contain  a  dcfcription 
equally  beautiful  and  jult : 

There  foon  they  chofc 
The  fig-trcc  ;  not  that  tree  for  fruit  renown'.l, 
But  fuch  as,  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Dccan,  fpreads  her  arms, 
Branching  lb  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daaghters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  fliade. 
High  over  arch'd,  and  eclioing  wiiks  between  : 
There  oft  the  Indian  hcrdfniaii,  Ihumilng  heat. 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pafturing  herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickell  (hade. 

Par.  Lost,  Book  ix.  1.  Iioo. 

The  Banian-tree,  or  Indian  fig,  is  perhaps  the  mofl 
beautiful  of  Nature's  proiluiSions  in  that  genial  cli- 
niaie,  where  fhe  fports  with  the  greateft  profulion  and 
variety.  Some  of  thcl'e  trees  are  of  amazing  fizc  and 
great  extent,  as  'hey  are  continually  increaling,  and, 
contrary  to  mofl  other  things  in  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  tliey  feem  to  be  exempted  from  decay.  Every 
branch  from  tlie  main  body  throws  out  its  own  roots  ; 
at  firft  in  fmall  tender  fibres,  feveral  yards  from  the 
ground:  thcfe  continually  grow  thicker  until  they  reach 
thefurface  ;  and  there  flriking  in,  they  increafe  to  large 
trunks,  and  become  parent-trees,  ihouting  out  new 
branches  from  the  top  :  thcfe  in  time  fufpend  their 
roots,  which,  fu'clling  into  trunks  produce  other  bran- 
ches ;  thus  continuing  in  a  flatc  of  progrclTion  as  long  as 
the  earth,  the  firfl  parent  of  them  all  coniributes  her 
fuRenance.  The  Hindoos  are  peculiarly  fund  of  the 
Banian-tree;  they  look  upon  it  as  an  eiubiem  of  the 
Deity,  from  its  long  duration,  its  out-flretching  arms, 
and  overfliadowing  beneficence  ;  ihey  alraoft  pay  it  di- 
vine honours,  and, 

"  Find  a  fane  in  ercry  facred  grove." 
Near  thefe  trees  the  moft  elfeemed  pagodas  are  gene- 
rally ereifted;  under  their  ihade  the  Braminsfpend  their 
lives  in  religions  folitude  ;  and  the  natives  of  all  caflsand 
tribes  are  fond  of  recreating  in  the  cool  recefles,  beau- 
tiful walks,and  lovely  villas  of  this  umbrageous  canopy, 
impervious  to  the  hottefl  beams  of  a  tropical  fun. 

A  remarkable  large  tree  of  this  kind  grows  on  an 
ifland  in  the  river  Nerbedda,  ten  miles  from  the  city  of 
Baroche   in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  a  flourifliing  fet- 
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ovcr-fianging  branches,  not  yet  ftriick  down,  cover  a 
much  larger  Ipace.  The  chief  trunks  of  this  lingle  ^ 
tree  (which  in  llze greatly  exceed  the  Englifli  elms  and 
oaks),  amount  to  350 ;  the  fmaller  Hems,  forming  in- 
to ftronger  lupporiers,  are  more  than  3000  ;  and  every 
one  of  thefe  is  cafling  out  new  branches,  and  hanging 
roots  in  time  to  form  trunks,  and  become  the  parents  of 
a  future  progeny.  Cubbeer  Burr  is  famed  throughout 
Indoflan  for  its  great  extent  and  furpafllng  beauty  :  the 
Indian  armies  generally  encamp  around  it ;  and  ai  ftated 
feafons,  folemnjatarras,  or  Hindoo  fLilivals,  arc  held 
there,  to  which  thoufands  of  votaries  repair  from  various 
parts  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  is  faid  that  7000  ptrfons 
find  ample  room  to  repofe  under  its  Ihade.  The  Eng- 
lilh  gentlemen,  on  their  hunting  and  fliooiing  parties, 
ufed  to  form  extenfivc  encampments,  and  fper.d  weeks 
together  under  this  delightful  pavilion,  which  is  gene- 
rally filled  with  green  wood-pigeons,  doves,  peacocks, 
anda  variety  of  feathered  fongfters;  crov.dcd  with  fami- 
lies of  monkies  performing  their  antic  tricks  ;  and  llia- 
dcd  by  bats  of  a  large  fize,  many  of  them  meafuriiig  up- 
wards  of  fix  feet  from  the  extremity  of  one  wing  to  the 
other.  This  tree  not  only  afiords  llielttr,  but  hide- 
nance,  to  all  its  inhabitants,  being  covered  amid  its 
bright  foliage  with  fmall  figs  of  a  rich  fcarlct,  on  which 
they  all  regale  with  as  much  delight,  as  the  lords  of 
creation  on  their  more  coflly  fare  in  their  parties. 

Culture.  The  carica  is  the  fpecics  of  ficiis  mofl 
frequently  cultivated  in  Britain,  and  the  only  one 
which  does  not  require  to  be  in  a  Hove.  It  may  be 
propagated  cither  by  fuckers  arifing  from  the  roois  by 
layers,  or  by  cuttings.  The  fuckers  are  to  be  taken  off 
as  low  down  as  poffible  ;  trim  ofT  any  ragged  part  at 
bottom,  leaving  the  tops  entire,  efpecially  if  forfland- 
ards ;  and  plant  them  in  nurfery-lines  at  two  or  three 
feet  diflance  from  each  other,  or  they  may  at  once  be 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  obferving,  that  if 
they  are  defigned  for  walls,  or  efpaliers,  they  may  be 
headed  to  fix  or  eight  inches  in  March,  the  more  cf- 
feilually  to  force  out  lateral  lliouts  near  the  bottom  ;  but, 
if  intended  for  (landards,  they  mufl  not  be  topped, 
but  trained  wiih  a  ftem,  not  lefs  than  15  or  18  inches 
for  dwarf-flandards,  a  yard  for  half-llandards,  and 
four,  five,  or  fix  feet  for  full  flandards.  Then  they 
mufl  be  fuffered  to  branch  out  to  form  ahead  ;  obferving, 
that,  whether  againfl  walls,  efpaliers,  or  flandards,  the 
branches  or  Ihouts  mufl  never  be  fhortened  unlefs  to 
procure  a  ncceirary  fupply  of  wood  :  for  the  fruit  is  al- 
ways produced  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  young  (hoots  ; 
and  if  thefe  are  cut  ofl,  no  fruit  can  be  expefled. — 
The  befl  feafon  for  propagating  thcfe  trees  by  layers 
is  in  autumn  ;  but  it  may  be  alio  done  any  time  from 
Oftober  to  March  or  April.  Choofe  the  young  pli- 
able lower  flioots  from  the  fruitful  branches  :  lay  them 
in  the  ufual  way,  covering  the  body  of  the  layers  three 
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tlcmcnt,  lately  in  the  polTeflion  of  the  Englilh  Eaft  India     or  four  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  keeping  the  top  cn- 
company,  but  ceded  by  the  government  of  Bengal,  at     tire  and  as  upright  as  poffible  ;  and  they  will  be  root- 
ed and  fit  to  feparate  from  the  parent  in  autumn  ;  when 


the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  Mahrattas  in 
1783,  to  Mahdajee  Scindia  a  Mahratta chief.  It  is  dif- 
linguifhed  by  the  name  of  Cubber  Burr,  which  was  gi- 
ven it  in  honour  of  a  famous  faint.  It  was  once  much 
larger  than  at  prefcnt  :  but  high  floods  have  carried 
away  the  banks  of  the  illand  where  it  grows,  and  with 
them  fuch  parts  of  the  tree  as  had  thus  far  extended 
iheir  roots  :  yet  what  remains  is  about  2000  feet  in 
circumference,  meafurcd  round  the  principal  Ilcms ;  the 


they  may  be  planted  either  in  the  nurfery,  or  where 
they  are  to  remain,  managing  them  as  above  dircfted. 
The  time  for  propagating  by  cuttings  is  cither  in  au- 
tumn at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  any  time  in  ]\iarch  : 
choofe  well-ripened  flioots  of  the  preceding  funimer  ; 
Ihort  and  of  robuft  growth,  from  about  12  to  I J 
inches  long  ;  having  an  inch  or  two  of  the  two  years 
wood  at  their  bafe,  the  tops  left  entire  j  and  plant 
Ff  2  them 
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them  fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  in  abedor  border  of  good 
earth,  m  rows  two  feet  afmider:  and  when  planted  in 
'antiimn,  it  will  be  eligible  to  ptoteft  (heir  tops  in  time 
of  hard  froft,  the  firll  winter^  with  any  kind  of  long 
loofc  litter. 

That  part  of  the  hidory  of  the  fig-tree,  which  for 
many  ages  was  fo  enigmatical,  namely,  the  caprijica- 
t'lon,  as  it  is  called,  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention, 
not  only  as  a  fingular  phenomenon  in  lifelf,  but  as  it  has 
furniflied  one  of  the  mofl  convincing  proofs  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  fcxes  of  plants.  Ih  brief  it  is  this :  The 
flowers  of  the  fig-iree  are  fituated  within  a  pulpy  re- 
ceptacle, which  we  call  fig  or  fruit:  of  ihe!e  re- 
ceptacles in  the  wild  fig-tree,  fome  have  male  flowers 
only,  and  others  have  male  and  female,  both  diftinct, 
though  placed  in  the  fame  receptacle.  In  the  cultiva- 
ted tig,  thcfe  arc  found  to  contain  only  female  flowers  ; 
which  are  fecundated  liy  means  of  a  kind  of  gnatbred 
in  the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig-trees,  which  pierces  that  of 
the  cultivated,  in  order  to  depofit  its  eggs  within  ;  at 
the  fame  time  diffufing  within  the  receptacle  the  farina 
of  the  male  flowers.  Without  this  operation  the  fruit 
may  ripen,  but  no  effeftive  feeds  are  produced  :  hence 
the  garden  fig  can  only  be  propagated  by  layers  and 
cuttings  in  thofe  countries  where  the  wild  fig  is  not 
known.  The  proccfs  of  thus  ripening  the  fruit,  in  the 
oriental  countries,  is  not  left  to  nature,  but  it  is  mana- 
ged with  great  art,  and  different  degrees  of  dexterity, 
fo  as  to  reward  the  fkilful  hufbandnian  with  a  much 
larger  increafe  of  fruit  than  would  othcrwile  be  produ- 
ced. A  tree  of  tlie  fame  fize,  which,  in  Provence, 
where  caprification  is  not  prailifcd,  may  produce  about 
2J  pounds  of  fruit,  will,  by  that  ait  in  tlie  Grecian 
jllands  bring  ten  times  that  quantity.     See  the  article 

CftPRIf  ICATION. 

Vfei.  Figs  are  a  confiJcrable  article  in  the  materia 
mcdica,  chiefly  employed  in  emollient  cataplafms  and 
peftoral  decottions.  The  bell  are  thofe  which  come 
from  Turkey.  Many  arc  alfo  brought  from  the  fouth 
of  France,  where  they  prepare  them  in  the  following 
manner.  The  fruit  is  firll  dipped  in  fcalding  hot  lye 
made  of  the  alhes  of  the  fig  tree,  and  then  dried  in  the 
fun.  Hence  thefe  figs  Rick  to  the  hands,  and  fcour 
them  like  lixivial  falls;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  they 
excite  to  (tool,  without  griping.  They  arc  moderately 
nutrimental,  grateful  to  the  ftomach,  and  eafier  to  di- 
gefl  than  any  other  of  the  fvveet  fruits.  They  have 
been  faid  to  produce  lice  when  eaten  as  a  common  food  ; 
l)ut  this  feems  to  be  entirely  without  foundation.  The 
reafon  of  this  fuppofition  feems  to  be,  that  in  the 
countries  where  they  grow  naturally,  they  make  the 
principal  food  of  the  poor  people,  who  arc  generally 
troubled  with  thefe  vermin.  The  wood  of  the  fyca- 
more  is  not  fubjeft  to  rot  :  and  has  therefore  been  ufed 
for  making  of  coffins,  in  which  embalmed  bodies  were 
pur.  Mr  HafTelquill  afErms,  that  he  faw  in  Egypt  cof- 
fins made  of  this  kind  of  wood,  which  had  been  pre- 
fcrved  fonnd  for  2000  years. 

FIDD,  an  iron  pin  ufed  at  fea  to  fplicc  or  faflen 
ropes  together;  it  is  made  tapering  and  (harp  at  one  end. 

There  are  alfo  fidds  of  wood,  which  ai'e  much  larger 
llian  the  iron  ones. 

The  pin  alfo  in  the  heel  of  the  topraafl,  which  bears 
it  uf  on  the  chefs-tree,  is  called  a  fidd. 


FiDD-Havim:r,  is  ufed  for  a  hammer,  the  handle  of 
which  is  a  fiJd,  or  made  tapering  into  that  form. 

FIDDLE.     See  Violin.  ^ 

FiDDLE-U'iod.     See  Citharexelon, 

FIDDES  (Richard),  a  learned  divine  and  polite 
writer,  was  born  in  1671,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  was  prefentcd  to  the  living  of  Halfliam  in  York- 
(liire,  where  he  was  fo  admired  for  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  voice,  and  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  delivery,  that 
the  people  for  fcversl  miles  round  flocked  tohislermons. 
Coming  to  London  in  171 2,  he  was,  by  the  favour  of 
Dean  Swift,  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who 
made  him  one  of  liis  chaplains,  and  the  queen  foon  af- 
ter appointed  him  chaplain  to  the  garrifon  at  Hull  .- 
but  lofing  his  pjtrons  upon  the  change  of  the  roinillry, 
he  loll  his  chaplainlhip  ;  and  being  obliged  to  apply 
himfcif  to  writing,  compofed,  I.  A  Body  of  Divinity  ; 
2.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolfey  ;  a.  A  Treatifc  of 
Morality,  &c.     He  ilicd  in  1 72 J. 

FIDE-JussoRES  Affnhii.     SceAssiDUUs. 
FiDE-Julfor,  in  the  civil  law,  is  a  furety,  or  one  that 
obliges  hiinfclf  in  the  fame  contract  v.  •  h  a  principal, 
for  the  greater  fccuiity  of  the  creditor  or  flipulator. 

FIDEI-COMMISSUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  cflatc 
left  in  trull  with  any  perfon  for  the  ufe  another.  See 
Trustee. 

FIDENA,  or  FiDENff,  (anc.  gcog.)  a  town  of  the 
Sabincs,  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Rome,  where  traces 
of  it  are  (lill  to  be  feen.    Fidenates  the  people  (Livy.) 

FIDES,  Faith  or  Fidelity,  one  of  the  virtues 
deified  by  the  Pagans.  She  had  a  temple  near  the  Ca» 
pitol,  founded  by  Numa  Pompilius  ;  but  no  animals 
were  offered,  or  blood  fpilt,  in  her  facrificcs.  During 
the  performance  of  her  rites,  her  pricfls  appeared  in 
white  vcflments,  with  their  heads  and  hands  covered 
with  linen,  to  fhow  that  fidelity  ought  to  be  facred. 

FIDIUS,  in  Pagan  worlhip,  a  god  who  prefided 
over  alliances  and  promifcs.  This  deity,  which  the 
Romans  borrowed  from  the  Sabines,  was  alio  called 
Saiic'liiSy  Ser/tt/i,   and  Semi-j'atcr. 

FIELD,  in  agriculture,  a  piece  of  ground  indofed, 
whether  for  tillage  or  paflure. 

Field,  in  heraldry,  is  the  whole  furface  of  tlie 
ihield  or  the  continent,  fo  called  becaufe  it  containcth 
thofe  atchievements  anciently  acquired  in  the  field  of 
battle.  It  is  the  ground  on  which  the  colours,  bear- 
ing, metals,  furs,  charges.  Sec.  are  reprefented.  A- 
mong  the  modern  heralds,  field  is  lefs  frequently  ufed 
in  blazoning  than  Ihield  or  cfcuicheon.  See  the  arti- 
cle Shield,  &c. 

Field- Book,  in  furvcying,  that  wherein  the  angles, 
ilaiions,  diflances,  &c.  are  fet  down. 

FiELD-Colours,  in  war,  are  fmall  flags  of  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  fquare,  which  arc  carried  along  with 
the  quarter-mailer  general,  for  marking  out  the  group  J 
for  the  fquadrons  and  battalions. 

FlELD-Fare,  in  ornithology.     See  Turdus. 

FiELD-Offiars,  in  tlie  art  of  war.     SeeOiilcER. 

FiELD-Pictes,  fmall  cannons,  from  three  to  twelve 
pounders,  carried  along  with  the  army  in  the  field. 

FiELD-Staff,  a  weapon  carried  by  the  gunners,  about 
the  length  of  a  halbert,  witli  a  fpear  at  the  end  ;  ha- 
ving on  each  fide  ears  fcrcwed  on,  like  the  cock  of  ft 
match-lock,wherc  the  gunners  fcrcw  in  lighted  matches 
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Field      when  they  are  upon  command  ;  and  then  the  ficld- 

P         ftaffs  are  laid  to  be  armed, 
rife-  FiELD-lVorks,   in  toriification,  are  thofe  thrown  up 

'  by  an  army  in  bel'itging  a  fonrefs,  or  by  the  belicgcd 
to  defend  the  place.  Such  are  the  fortifications  of 
camps,  highways,  &c. 

Elyj'iu"  Fields.     See  Elysian. 

FIELDING  (M(nry),  a  well  known  writer  of  the 
prcfcnt  age,  fon  of  liciitenint-general  Fielding  who 
fcrved  under  the  duke  of  Marlborougli,  was  born  in 
1707.  He  had  four  firters;  of  whom  Sarah  is  well 
known,  as  writer  of  The  Adventures  of  David  Sim- 
ple. On  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  father  married 
again ;  and  Sir  John  Fielding,  who  fucceedcd  him  in  the 
commiffionof  the  peace  for  Middlefex,  was  hii  brother 
by  this  marriage.  Henry  was  fcnt  to  (liidy  at  Leyden  ; 
but  a  failure  iji  his  remittances  obliged  him  to  return 
in  two  years,  when  his  own  propenlity  to  gaiety  and 
profufion  drove  him  to  wriie  for  the  flage  at  20  years 
of  age.  His  firfl  dramatic  piece,  Love  in  fcveral 
Mafques,  which  was  well  received,  appeared  in  1727: 
and  all  jiis  plays  and  farces,  to  the  amount  of  18,  were 
written  before  the  year  1757:  and  many  of  them  are 
flill  afted  with  applaufc.  While  he  was  thus  employ- 
ed, he  married  a  yoiig  lady  with  1500I.  fortune,  and 
inherited  an  eflate  of  200 1.  a-ycar  from  his  mother: 
all  which,  though  upon  the  plan  of  retiring  into  the 
country,  he  contrived  to  dilTipatc  in  three  years;  and 
then  applied  himfclf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  for  a  niain- 
lenance.  In  lofing  his  fortune,  he  acquired  the  gout ; 
which  rendering  it  impoffible  for  him  to  attend  the  bar, 
he  with  a  fliattered  conllitution  had  rccourfe  to  many 
extempore  applications  of  his  pen  for  immediate  fup- 
plies  ;  un'il,  foon  after  the  late  rebellion,  he  accepted 
the  ofScc  of  a<!ling  juflice  for  Middlefex,  an  employ- 
ment much  more  profitable  than  honourable  in  the 
public  efleem.  Reduced  at  length  by  the  fatigues  of 
this  office,  and  by  a  complication  of  diforders,  he  by 
the  advice  of  bis  phyficians  went  to  Lifbon,  where  he 
died  in  1 754.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  fugitive 
pamphlets  and  periodical  cffays  ;  but  is  chiefly  dillin- 
guilhcd  by  his  Adventures  of  Jofeph  Andrews,  and 
Hi  (lory  of  Tom  Jones.  His  works  have  been  col- 
lefted  and  publiflied,  with  his  life  prefixed,  by  Mr 
Murphy. 

FIENUS  (Thomas),  an  ingenious  and  learned  phy- 
fician,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1566.  He  went  into  Italy 
to  ftudy  phyfic  under  Mercurialis  and  Aldrovandus  ; 
and  on  his  return  dillinguillied  himfelt'  fo  much  in  the 
univerlity  of  Louvain,  that  he  was  there  chofen  pro- 
feflbr  of  phyfic,  and  was  afterwards  made  phylician  to 
the  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  among 
which  were,  Di  viribus  imaghiaiionis ;  zniDeJorT/ta- 
ihnefwtiis.     He  died  at  Louvain  in  1631. 

FIERI  FACIAS,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  a 
pcrfon  has  recovered  judgment  for  a  debt  or  damages 
in  the  courts  againfl  one,  by  which  the  flierilFis  com- 
manded to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  on  the  defend- 
ant's goods  and  chattels. 

FIFE,  in  mufic,  is  a  fort  of  wind-inftrument,  being 
afmallpipc.     Sec  Pipe. 

B'iFE,  a  connry  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
Clackmannan  and  Perihlhire,  on  the  north  by  Perth- 
ibiieonly,  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  river  Tay,  on  the 


eaft  by  the  German  ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  It  is  about  32  miles  long,  and  17 
broad  ;  though  along  the  coaft,  from  Crail  to  Culrofs, 
it  extends  about  40  miles  in  length.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  various.  Towards  tiie  weft  it  is  mountain- 
ous, having  the  Lomond  hills  riling  to  a  great  height  ; 
to  the  eaft  it  is  fiat,  well-cultivated,  and  produces 
grain  of  all  kinds  in  g  eat  plenty.  It  is  full  of  towns  ; 
and  has  many  good  bays  and  harbours,  which  breed 
great  numbci  s  of  liardy  fcanitn.  Formei  ly  thefc  towns 
carried  on  very  ixtcnfive  trade,  but  now  are  gone  in- 
lodccay;  though,  being  all  royal  boroughs,  they  fend 
feveral  members  10  pailiameni.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  flieep  and  black  cattle;  coal,  with  which  the 
county  abounds,  is  fliippcd  off  in  grtat  quantities  ;  and 
the  linen-manufadure  is  carried  on  to  a  confidrralde 
extent.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Levcu  and  the 
Eden,  which  produce  trout  and  other  fifli  of  various 
kinds. — Fife  is  the  moft  populous  county  in  Scotland, 
having  one  full  fynod  and  four  pren:)yicr-feats  within 
itfclf.  It  fends  one  member  to  parliament  ;  and  gives 
an  Irifli  title  of  earl  to  the  Dnf!s  of  Braco,  the  defcen- 
dants  of  the  ancient  Thanes  of  Fife.  Cupar  is  the 
county-town. 

FiFE-Rails,  in  a  fliip,  are  thofe  that  are  placed  on 
banifters,  on  each  fide  of  the  top  of  the  poop,  and  fa 
along  with  hauBces  or  falls.  They  reach  down  to  the 
quaricr-dcck,  and  to  the  ftair  of  the  gang-way. 

FIFTH,  in  mufic.     Sec  Interval, 

FIG,  or  Fig-tree.     SeeFicus. 

FIGWORT,  a  plant  called  by  the  botanifts  ScRO- 

PHUl.ARIA. 

FIGURAL,  FiGURATE,  or  Figurative,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  whatever  is  exprelTcd  by  obfcure  refemblances. 
The  word  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  types  and  myftcries 
of  the  Mofaic  law;  as  alfo  to  any  cxpreflion  which  is 
not  taken  in  its  primary  and  literal  ftnfe. 

FIGURE,  in  phyfics,  exprelTes  the  furfacc  or  ter- 
minating extrtmiiies  of  any  body. 

Figures,  in  arithmetic,  are  certain  charader* 
whereby  we  denote  any  number  which  may  be  ex- 
prelTcd by  any  combination  of  the  nine  digits,  &c. 
See  Arithmetic. 

Figure,  among  divines,  is  ufcd  for  the  myftcries 
reprefcnted  under  certain  types. 

Figure,  in  dancing,  denotes  the  feveral  fteps  which 
the  dancer  makes  in  order  and  cadence,  confidered  as 
they  mark  certain  figures  on  the  floor.  See  Dancing. 

Figure,  in  painting  and  defigning,  denotes  the 
lines  and  colours  which  form  the  reprefcntation  of  any 
animal,  but  more  particularly  of  a  human  perfonage. 
See  the  article  Pai  nting. 

Figure,  in  the  nianufaiflures,  is  applied  to  the  va- 
rious defigns  reprefcnted  or  wrought  on  velvets,  da- 
mafks,  taffaties,  fattins,  and  other  ftufFs  and  cloths. 

The  moft  ufcful  figures  for  fuch  defigns  are  flowers, 
imitated  from  the  life  ;  or  grotefques,  and  comparti- 
nients  of  pure  fancy.  Reprcfcntations  of  men,  beafts, 
birds,  and  landfcapes,  have  only  been  introduced  fince 
the  lafte  for  the  Chintfc  fluffs,  particularly  thofe  call- 
tijiirees,  began  to  prevail  among  us.  It  is  the  woof 
of  the  ftufF  that  forms  the  figures;  the  warp  on\f 
fcrves  for  the  ground.  In  working  figured  ftufTs, 
there  is  re(juired  a  jierfon  10  fliow  the  workman  how 
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Figure,     far  he  mud  ralfe  the  threads  of  the  warp,  to  reprcfent 
^^"^^"^  the  figure  of  the  defign  wiih  the  woof,   which  is  to  be 
palfcd  acrofs  between  the  threads  ihus  raifed.     This 
fome  call  reading  of  flic  defgii. 

For  tlic  figures  on  tapellry,  brocade,  &c.  See  Ta- 
pestry, &c. 

For  thole  given  by  the  calenders,  printers,  &c.  fee 
Calender,  &c. 

KiciTRE,  in  logic,  denotes  a  certain  order  and  dif- 
pofi[iun  of  the  middle  term  in  any  fyllogifm. 

Figures  are  fourfold,  i.  When  the  middle  term  is 
the  fubjeft  of  the  raajor  propolition,  and  the  predicate 
of  the  minor,  we  have  what  is  called  the  lirll  figure. 
3.  When  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  both  the 
premilcs,  the  fyllogifm  is  faid  lo  be  in  the  lecond  fi- 
gure. 3.  If  the  middle  term  is  the  fubjet'l  of  the  two 
premilfes,  the  fyllogifm  is  in  ihc  the  third  figure  :  and, 
laftly,  by  making  it  the  predicate  of  the  major,  and 
fubjcctof  the  minor,  we  obtain  fyllogifms  in  the  fourth 
figure.  Each  of  thefe  figures  has  a  determinate  num- 
ber of  m-.ods,  including  all  the  poflible  ways  in  which 
propofitions  differing  in  quantity  or  quality  can  be 
combined,  according  to  any  dilpoiition  of  the  middle 
term,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  julf  conclufion.  See 
Logic. 

Figure,  in  compofition.    See  Oratory  ;  alfo  Al- 
legory, ArosTRopHE,  Hyperbole,  Metaphor, 
Personification,  &c. 
E.Um.  tf  A  Figure,  the  7iiea?is  or  inflrumetit  conceived  to  be  the 

Crilici/m.  agent.  When  we  furvey  a  number  of  conneded  ob- 
jctts,  that  which  makes  the  grcateft  figure  employs 
chiefly  our  attention;  and  the  emotion  it  raifes,  if 
lively,  prompts  us  even  to  exceed  nature  in  the  concep- 
tions we  form  of  it.     Take  the  following  examples. 

For  Neleus'  fou  Alcides'  rage  had  flain. 
A  broken  rock  the/orcc  of  Pirus  threw. 

In  thefe  inftances,  the  rage  of  Hercules  and  the 
force  of  Pirus,  being  the  capital  circumftances,  are  fo 
far  exalted  as  to  be  conceived  the  agents  that  produce 
the  efFcfts. 

In  the  firft  of  the  following  indances,  hunger  being 
the  chief  circumftance  in  the  defcription,  is  itfclf  ima- 
gined to  be  the  patient. 

Whofe  hunger  has  not  tafted  food  thefe  three  days. 

yane  Shore* 
■  ■'^8  when  the/one 

Of  fubterranean  wind  tranfports  a  hill.         Fartdift  Lojt, 

— — As  when  the  fotejtt  rod 

Of  Amram's  fon,  in  Egypt's  evil  day 

Wav'd  round  the  coaft,  upcall'd  a  pitchy  cloud 

Of  locufts,  Faraiifc  Loji. 

A  Figure,  which,  amtng  related  objefls,  extends  the 
properties  of  one  to  another.  This  figure  is  not  dignified 
with  a  proper  name,  becaufe  it  has  been  overlooked  by 
writers.  Giddy  brink,  jovial  wine,  daring  wound,  are 
examples  of  this  figure.  Here  are  adjeflives  that  can- 
not be  made  to  fignify  any  quality  of  the  fubflantives 
to  which  they  are  joined:  a  brink,  for  example,  can- 
not be  termed  giddy  in  a  fenfe,  cither  proper  or  figu- 
rative, that  can  fignify  any  of  its  qualities  or  attributes. 
When  we  examine  attentively  the  expreffion,  we  dif- 
cover,  that  a  brink  is  letvati  giddy  from  producing  that 
efFcil  in  thofe  who  (fand  on  it :  in  the  fame  manner,  a 
Wound  is  faid  to  be  daring,  nol  with  refpeft  to  itfelf, 
but  with  refpea  to  the  boldnefs  of  the  perfon  whe  in- 
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flid:s  it :  and  wine  is  faid  to  be  jovial,  as  infpiring    Tigah;, 
mirth  and  jollity.     Thus  the  attributes  of  one  fubjett         </— ' 
are  extended  to  another  with  which  it  is  connetited  ; 
and  the  expreffion  of  fuch  a  thought  mufl  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  figure,  becaufe  the  attribute  is  not  applicable 
to  the  fidijetf  in  any  proper  fenfe. 

How  we  are  to  account  for  this  figure,  which  we 
fee  lies  in  the  thought,  and  to  what  principle  ihall  we 
refer  it  ?  Have  poets  a  piivilege  to  alter  the  nature  of 
things,  and  at  pleafure  to  bellow  attributes  upon  a 
fubject  to  which  they  do  not  belong  f  It  is  obferved  f,  i  Vide 
that  the  mind  palfcth  eafily  and  fweetly  along  a  train  ■£''»'."'/ 
of  conneftcd  objeds  ;  and,  where  the  objedts  are  inii-  <^'''.'f'/'"> 
mately  conneded,  that  it  is  difpofed  to  carry  along  the  j  V'J."  *"" 
good  or  bad  properties  of  one  to  another;  efpecially 
when  it  is  in  any  degree  inflamed  with  thefe  proper- 
ties. From  this  principle  is  derived  the  figure  under 
confideration.  Language,  invented  for  the  communi- 
cation of  thought,  would  be  imperfeft,  if  it  were  not 
cxprcffive  even  of  the  fiighter  propenfities  and  more 
delicate  feelings  :  but  language  cannot  remain  fo  im- 
pcrfed  among  a  people  who  have  received  any  polifli  ; 
becaufe  language  is  regulated  by  internal  feeling,  and 
is  gradually  improved  to  exprefs  whatever  palfes  in 
the  mind.  Thus,  for  example,  when  a  fword  in  the 
hand  of  a  coward  is  termed  a  coward  fword,  the  cx- 
prcflion  is  fignificative  of  an  internal  operation  ;  for  the 
mind,  in  palhng  from  the  agent  to  its  inflrumtnt,  is  dif- 
pofed to  extend  to  the  latter  the  properties  of  the  for- 
mer. Governed  by  the  fame  principle,wefay ///?f  ?i;7/^  fear 
by  extending  the  attribute  lijtenmgoi  the  man  who 
liflens,  to  thepalhon  with  which  he  is  moved.  In  the 
exprefhon  bold  deed,  or  audaxfacinus,  we  extend  to  the 
effeft  what  properly  belongs  to  the  caufe.  But  not 
to  wafle  time  by  making  a  commentary  upon  every  ex- 
preffion of  this  kind,  the  bell  way  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  fubjed,  is  to  exhibit  a  table  of  ihe  diffe- 
rent relatipns  ihat  may  give  occafion  to  this  figure. 
And  in  viewing  the  table,  it  will  be  obferved,  that  the 
figure  can  never  have  any  grace  but  where  the  rela- 
tions are  of  the  moft  intimate  kind. 

I.  An  attribute  of  the  caufe  exprefled  as  aa  attri- 
bute of  the  cffedt. 

Audax  faciiius. 

Of  yonder  fleet  a  hold  difcovery  make. 

An  impious  mortal  gave  the  during  wound. 
' To  my  advent\ous  fong. 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  foar.  ParaSfc  LtJI. 

1.  An  attribnte  of  the  cfFed  cxpreifed  as  an  attri' 
bute  of  the  caufe. 

Quos  periiffe  ambos  mifcr^  cenfebam  in  mari,  Platitai. 

No  wonder,  fallen  fuch  afcrnichus  height. 

Fartdife  Ztfl. 

3.  An  cfTcft  expreffed  as  an  attribute  of  the  caufe. 

Jovial  wine,  Giddy  brink,  Drowfy  night,  Mufing  midnijht. 
Panting  height,  Afloniih'd  thought,  Mournful  gloom. 

CaSiag  a  dim  religlaus  light.  Milton,  Ctaui. 

And  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  found.  Milton,  Allrgro. 

4.  An  attribute  of  a  fubjed  bellowed  upon  one  of 
its  parts  or  members. 

ZiOnging  arms. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark. 

That  pierc'd  thefear/ul  hoUew  of  thine  ear. 

^♦CTrt  and  Juliet,  tH  3,  fe.  7, 

Oh, 


Figure. 
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Thofe  moft  ungentle  looks  and  ano:ry  weapons : 
Unlcfsyou  mean  my  griefs  an  J  killing  fears 
Should  ftretch  me  out  at  your  rcUntUfs  feet. 

Fair  Penitent,  alt 


-And  ready  now 


To  lloop  with  Tur^Wfiwing,  and  iwffi'.i'  feet, 

On  the  bare  outCde  of  tliis  world.  Par.,J,fi  LoJ!,  b.   3. 

J.  A  quality  of  the  agent  given  to  the  inflniment 
with  which  it  operates. 

Why  peep  your  coiuard  fwords  half  out  their  fliells? 

6.  An  attribute  of  the  agent  given  to   the  fuhjed 
upon  which  it  operates. 

Higb-cliTning  hill.  Mitten. 

7.  A  quality  ofone  fnhjeft  given  to  another. 
!cci,iM(ununc  .■\rabum  invidcs 
Gizis.  Htrat.  Ctrm,  I.  1.  ode  ig. 

When  faplefs  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs, 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  kis  drooping  chair. 

Shaiefptari, 
By  art,  the  pilot  through  the  boiling  deep. 
And  howling  tempefl,  fleers  the  fearlr/s  fhip. 

Hind,  xxiii.  385. 
Then,  nothing  loth,  th'  enamour'd  fair  he  led. 
And  funk  tranfported  on  the  confciom  bed. 

0^_y/;y,viii.  337. 
AJIupid  moment  motionlefs  fhe  flood. 

Summer,  I.  I336' 

8.  A  circumftance  connecJled    with  a  fubjedl,  ex^ 
Prc/fcd  as  a  quality  of  the  fubjeft. 

Breezy  fumn\it. 

'Ti«  ours  the  chance  aijighting  fields  to  try. 

Idiaiyi.  301. 
Oil?  had  I,dy'd  before  that  ■well-fougbtviiVL. 

OJyJfey,  V.  395. 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  ailorning  a  caufe 

with  an  attribute  of  the  effect,  is  not  fo  agreeable   as 

the  oppolite  cxpreffion.      The   progrefs    from   caufe 

to  cfted  is  natural  and  eafy  :   the  oppolite  progrefs    re- 

»  jjjPj.^.  fembles  retrograde  motion   -*;   and    therefore  Jaunting 

cEPTioN     height,  a/I o/j/jh' d  t/)Oug/)t,  are  ilnined  inii  ancoath  e'x.- 

tndlJejs  in  prtffions,  which  a  writer  of  tafte  will  avoid. 

a  Train'  It  is  not  lefs  ftrained,  to  apply  to  a   fiibjefl  in  its 

prefent  ftate,  an  epithet  that  may  belong  to  it  in  fome 

future  (late : 

Su4mfr/j/y«f  obrue  puppes.  ^neld,\,  73. 

And  mighty  ru/nj  fall.  Jtiad,\.  411. 

Impious  fons  their  mangted  fathers  wound. 

Another  rule  regards  this  figure.  That  tlie  property 
ofone  fubjeft  ought  not  to  be  bellowed  upon  another 
with  which  that  property  is  incongruous. 

K.  Ricb. How  dare  thy  joints  forget 

To  pay  their  aivfaliuVj  to  our  prefence  ? 

RiiharJW.   aH  y  fc.  6 

The  connexion  between  an  awful  fuperiorand  his  fub- 
miiTivc  dependent  is  fo  intimate,  that  an  attribute  may 
readily  be  transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other  :  but 
awfulnefs  cannot  be  fo  transferred,  becaufe  it  is  incon- 
filfent  with  fubmilhon. 

Figure  of  Speech,  as  peculiarly  diflinguiflied  from 
the  above  and  from  thofe  firfl  referred  to.]  Under 
the  article  Metaphor  and  Allegory,  a  figure  of  fpetch 
is  defined,  "  The  ufing  a  word  in  a  fcnfc  different 
from  what  is  proper  to  it  ;"  and  the  new  or  uncommon 
fcnfe  of  the  word  is  termed  the  figurative  fenfe.  The  fi- 
gurative fcnfe  muft  have  a  relation  to  that  which  is 
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proper,  and  the  more  intitnate  the  relation  is,  the  fi-  Figure. 
gurc  is  the  more  happy.  How  ornamenlal  this  figure  '^J^^^^ 
is  to  language,  will  not  be  readily  imagined  by  any  one  Q^^id/m. 
who  hath  not  given  peculiar  attention  ;  and  tlierefore 
we  Ihall  endeavour  to  unluld  its  capital  beauties  and  ad- 
vantages. In  the  firft  place,  a  word  ufcd  figura'lively, 
or  in  a  new  fcnfe,  fuggtfts  at  the  fame  linic  the  fcnfe 
it  commonly  bears  :  and  thus  it  has  the  cffcft  to  pre- 
fent two  objeAs  ;  one  fignified  by  the  figurative  fenfe, 
which  may  be  termed  the  principal  objeit  ;  and  one  fig- 
nified by  the  proper  fcnfe,  which  may  be  termed  accef. 
fory  :  the  principal  makes  a  part  of  the  thought  ;  the 
accelfory  is  merely  ornamental.  In  this  nfpea,  a  fi- 
gure of  fpeech  is  precifely  finiilar  to  concordant  founds 
in  mufic,  which,  without  contributing  to  the  melody, 
make  it  harmonious. 

To  explain  the  matter  by  examples.  Youth,  by  a 
figure  of  fpeech,  is  termed  the  vior7iitig  ;,f  life  .•  This 
exprelfion  fignifies  youth,  the  principal  object  which 
enters  into  the  thought  ;  it  fuggcfts,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  proper  fenfe  of  morning  ;  and  this  accelfory  oUjeft, 
being  in  iif=lf  beautiful,  and  connected  by  rcftmblancc 
to  the  principal  objeft,  is  not  a  little  ornamental,  /wi- 
perioiis  ocean  is  an  example  of  a  different  kind,  where 
an  attribute  is  expreifed  figuratively  :  Together  with 
fiormy,  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  epithet  w;/i?;;o?//, 
there  is  fuggefled  its  proper  meaning,  viz.  the  ftcrn 
authority  of  a  defpotic  prince  ;  and  thcfe  two  are 
ftrongly  connefted  by  refemblancc.  Upon  this  figu- 
rative power  of  words,  Vida  defcants  with  elegance. 
Poet,  iib.m.  44. 

In  the  next  place,  this  figure  poflefTes  a  fignal  power 
of  aggrandiling  an  objeil,  by  the  following  means. 
Words  which  have  no  original  beauty  but  what  arifes 
from  their  found,  acquire  an  adventitious  beauty  from 
their  meaning  :  a  word  lignifying  any  thing  that  is 
agreeable,  becomes  by  that  means  agreeable  ;  for  the 
agreeablcnefsof  theobje(Jt  is  communicated  to  its  name. 
This  acquired  beauty,  by  the  force  of  cuftom,  adheres 
to  the  word  even  when  ufed  figuratively  ;  and  the 
beauty  received  from  the  thing  it  properly  lignines  is, 
communicated  to  the  thing  which  it  is  made  10  fiJnify 
figuratively.  Coniider  the  foregoing  cxpi-efFion/;///?- 
rious  oceat:,  how  much  more  elevated  it  is  than  Stormy 
ocean. 

Thirdly,  This  figure  hath  a    happy  effeft  by  pre- 
venting the  familiarity  of  proper  nanus.   The  familia- 
rity of   a  proper  name  is  coniinunicaied   to  the  thing 
it  fio-nifies  by  means  of  their  intimate  connexion  ;   and 
the    thing  is  thereby  brought  down    in    our    feeling. 
This  bad  efFeft  is  prevented  by  uling  a  fi'juraiive  word 
inftead  ofone  that  is  proper  ;  as  for  example,  when  we 
exprefs  the  fky   by  terming  it  the  blue  vault  oj  heaven  ; 
for  though  no  work  of  art  can  comp.-.re  witli  ihe  fky  in 
grandeur,  the  expreffion,  however,  is  relidied.  becaufe 
it  prevents  the  object  from  being  brought  down  by  the 
familiarity  of  its  proper  name.     With   refpe£l   10     the 
degrai'ing  the  familiarity  of  proper  names,  Vida   has 
the  following  paffkffe : 

Hinc  fi  dura  mihi  paffus  dicendus  lUvflcs, 
Non  ilium  vero  memorabo  nomine,  fed  qui 
Et  motes  hominnm  niultoruni  vidit,  et    urbes, 
Naufragus  everfas  poft  fava  incendiaTrojas. 

Poet-  Hi.  ii.  1.  46. 

Laftly,  By  this  fi2:ure,    lan'Tuage   is    enriched,    and 

rendered  more  copious  ;  in  whicli  rcipeft,  were  there 

no 
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Figure. 


*  Elim.  e/ 


no  other,  a  figure  of  fpeech  is  a  happy  invention. 
This  property  is  finely  touched  by  Vida;  Poet.  lib. 
iii.  90. 

The  beauties  we  have  mentioned  belong  to  every 
figure  of  fpeech.  Several  oihfr  beauties  peculiar  10 
one  or  other  lurt,  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  remark  af- 
terward. • 

Not  only  fubjefls,  but  qualities,  aflions,  cffefts,  may 
be  expreflcd  figuratively.  Thus,  as  to  fubjefts,  gates 
(if  breath  for  the  lips,  thewalcry  kii:gdo7?i  for  the  ocean. 
As  to  qualities,  fierce  for  flormy,  in  tlie  exprcflion 
Fierce  •winter ;  alius  for  profundus,  Altus  futeus,  Altum 
mare;  breathiiigior  ^e,rt<(i'nn\g,  Breathing  plants.  A- 
wain,  as  10  aflions,  The  fea  rages,  Time  will  melt  her 
frozen  thoughts,  Time  kills  grief.  An  cffed  is  put 
for  the  caufe,  as  lux  {or  the  fun  ;  and  a  caufe  for  the 
tSc&j  iS  bot/M  labores  for  corn.  The  relation  of  re- 
femblance  is  one  plentiful  fource  of  figures  of  fpeech  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  apply  to  one  ob- 
jcft  the  name  of  another  that  refenibles  it  in  any  re- 
fpedt  :  Heigiit,  fize,  and  worldly  greainefs,  refemble 
not  each  other  ;  but  the  emoiions  they  produce  re- 
femble eacli  other,  and,  prompted  by  this  refemblance, 
we  naturally  exprefs  worldly  greainefs  by  height  or 
fize:  One  feels  a  certain  uneafmefs  in  feeing  a  great 
depth  ;  and,  hence  depth  is  made  to  exprefs  any  thing 
difagreeable  by  excefs,  as  depth  of  grief,  depth  of  de- 
fpair  :  Again,  height  of  place,  and  time  long  pad 
produc*  finiilar  feelings  ;  and  hence  the  expreflion,  Ut 
altius  repetam  !  Diftance  in  part  time,  producing  a 
flrong  feeling,  is  put  for  any  (Irong  feeling  ;  Nihil 7ii:hi 
antiquius  iioflra  amicitia  :  Shortnefs  with  relation  to 
fpace,  for  (hortnefs  with  relation  to  time;  Brevis  e{fe 
laboro,  obfcurus  fio  :  Suffering  a  punilhment  rcfembles 
paying  a  debt  ;  \\'^r\ct  pendere ptenas.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, light  may  be  put  for  glory,  funfliine  for  profpe- 
rity,  and  weight  for  importance. 

Many  words,  originally  figurative,  having,  by  long 
and  conflant  ufe,  loll  their  figurative  power,  are  de- 
graded to  the  iulericr  rank  of  proper  terms.  Thus  the 
words  that  exprefs  the  operation  of  the  mind,  have  in 
all  languages  been  originally  figurative  :  the  reafon 
holds  in  all,  that  when  thcfe  operations  came  firft  un- 
der confideration,  there  was  no  other  way  ofdefcribing 
them  but  by  what  they  refenibled  :  it  was  not  pradti- 
cable  to  give  them  proper  names,  as  maybe  done  to 
objei^ls  that  can  be  afcertained  by  fight  and  touch.  A 
yi)/?  nature;  jarring  tempers,  weight  of  %\'oe,  pompous 
phrali:,  beget  compafTion,  a{f;iage  grief,  brea/c  a  vow, 
iefid ihe  eye  downward, T^ou'^r  down  curfes,  drow/i'd 
in  tears,  wrapt  in  joy,  warin'd  with  eloquence,  loaded 
with  fpoils,  and  a  thoufand  other  exprcfTions  of  the 
like  nature,  have  lofl  their  figurative  fcnfe.  Some 
terms  there  are  that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  altogether  fi- 
rative  or  altogether  proper :  originally  figurative, 
they  are  tending  to  fimpliciiy,  without  having  lofl  al- 
together their  figurative  power.  Virgil's  Reghia  faucia 
eura,  is  perhaps  one  of  thefe  exprctJions  ;  with  ordinary 
readers, y^/;/c/<i  will  be  confidered  as  expreffing  fimply 
the  cffeft  of  grief;  but  one  of  a  lively  imagination 
will  exalt  the  phrafe  into  a  figure. 

For  epitomifing  this  fubjtd,  and  at  the  fame  time 
for  giving  a  clear  view  of  it.  Lord  Karnes  *  givesa  lift 
of  the  fcveral  relations  upon  which  figures  of  fpeech 
are  commonly  founded.    This  lift  he  divides  into  two 


tables;  one  of  fubjefcs  exprcfTcd  fignratiyely, and  one    Figar*. 

of  attributes.  ."- — *— » 

Tab.  I.     Siibjeils expreJJ'ed figuratively. 

1.  A  word  proper  to  one  fubjeft  employed  figura- 
tively to  exprefs  a  relenibling  fubjeft. 

There  is  no  figure  of  fpeech  fo  frequent,  as  what  is 
derived  from  the  relation  of  refemblance.  Youth,  for 
example,  isdgnified  figuratively  by  the  morning  of  life. 
The  life  of  a  man  refeniblcs  a  natural  day  in  feveral 
particulars  :  the  morning  is  the  beginning  of  a  day, 
youth  the  beginning  of  life  ;  the  morning  is  cheerful, 
fo  is  youth,  &c.  By  another  refemblance,  a  bold  war- 
rior is  termed  ihc  thunderbolt  of  war  ;  a  multitude  of 
troubles,  ifea  of  troubles. 

This  figure,  above  sll  others,  afTords  pleafnre  to  the 
mind  by  variety  of  beauties.  Cefides  the  beauties 
abovemcntioned,  common  to  all  forts, it  polfcfres  in 
particular  the  beauty  of  a  metaphor  or  of  a  fimile  :  a 
figurcof  fpeech  built  upen  refemblance,  fuggells  always 
a  compariion  between  the  principal  fubjedt  and  the  ac- 
ceffory  ;  whereby  every  good  efTefl  of  a  metaphor  or 
fimile  may,  in  a  Ihort  and  lively  manner,  be  produced 
bythisfigure  of  fpeech. 

2.  A  word  proper  to  the  efFeft  employed  figura- 
tively to  exprefs  the  caufe. 

Lux  for  the  fun  ;  Shadow  for  cloud.  A  helmet  is 
fignificd  by  the  cxprefnon^///r;'r/«^  terror  ;  a  tree  by 
Jliadow  or  umbrage.     Hence  the  exprclTton, 

Nee  babct  Pdion  umbras.  Oini. 

Wlierc  the  dun  umbrage  hangs.  !Spr'mg,l.  lojj. 

A  wound  is  made  to  fignify  an  arrow  : 

Vuhiere  lion  pcdibus  te  confequar.  Ovii. 

There  is  a  peculiar  force  and  beauty  in  this  figure  : 
the  word  which  fignifies  figuratively  the  principal  fub- 
jeft,  denotes  it  to  be  a  caulc  by  fuggefling  the  cffe(fl. 

3.  A  word  proper  to  the  caufe  employed  figurative- 
ly to  exprefs  the  efJcfl. 

Boumque  labores  for  corn.  Sorrow  or  grief  (or  tearSk 

Again  UlyfTes  veil'd  his  penflve  head  ; 
Again,  unmann'd,  a  fhow'r  of yirr^w   ihed. 
Streaming  Grief  his  faded  cheek  beilew'd. 

Blindnefs  for  darknefs  : 

Cacis  erramus  in  undis.  JEi>tU.\\u  20(5j 

There  is  a  peculiar  energy  in  this  figure,  fimilar  to 
that  in  the  former:  the  figurative  name  denotes  the 
fubjeft  10  be  an  eftcel,  by  fuggefling  its  caufe. 

4.  The  things  being  intimately  connected,  the  pro- 
per name  of  the  one  employed  figuratively  to  fignify 
the  other. 

Z)aj  for  light.  A/]^/)^  for  darknefs  :  and  hence,  A 
fudden  night.     Winter  for  a  florm  at  lea  : 

Intf  rea  magno  mifeer!  niurmure  pontnm, 
EmfTamque  Hyemem  fenfit  Neptunus.   JEnt'iJ'x.  118; 

This  hft  figure  would  be  too  bold  for  a  Britifh  writer, 
as  a  florm  at  fea  is  not  infeparably  connefled  with  win- 
ter in  that  climate. 

5.  A  word  proper  to  an  attribute,  employed  figu- 
ratively to  denote  the  fiibjcd. 

Youth  and  beauty  for  thofe  who  are  young  and  beau- 
tiful: 

Ytuth  amlbciiutyfaallbelaidhidufia 

Majefly 
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Figure.         Majefly  for  the  king  : 

^"^  what  ort  thou,  that  uforp'ft  this  time  of  night, 

Toi;ether  with  that  fair  and  wadilte  form 
In  which  the  Majrjiv  of  buried  Denmarlc 
I)idfometime  march  ?  HamUtf  aSi  I«  fc*  I. 

-Or  have  ye  chofen  this  place 


ParaJifi  Lojl. 

Summer,  I.  ;;oi. 


After  the  toils  of  battle,  to  repofe 

Your  weary'd  virtue  ? 
Verdure  for  a  green  field. 
Speaking  of  cranes, 

The  pigmy  nations,  wounds  and  death  they  bring, 

And  all  the  icar  defcends  upon  the  wing.      Iliad,  iii.  lo. 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wife.  lliaJ,  iii.  149. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  tliis  figure  arifes  from  fiig- 
gefliug  an  attribute  that  embelliflies  the  fubjeft,  or  puts 
it  in  a  llronger  light. 

6.  A  complex  term  employed  figuratively  to  denote 
one  of  the  component  parts. 

Funus  for  a  dead  body.     Burial  for  a  grave. 

7.  The  name  of  one  of  the  component  parts  inftead 
of  the  complex  term. 

Tirda  for  a  marriage.  The  Eafl  for  a  country  fitiia- 
ted  eaft  from  us.  Jov'n  vifligia  fervat,  for  imitating 
Jupiter  in  general. 

8.  A  word  fignifying  time  or  place,  employed  figu- 
ratively to  denote  what  is  connefted  with  it. 

Clime  for  a  nation,  or  for  a  conftiiuiion  of  govern- 
ment :  hence  the  expreflion,  Meniful  dime,  Fleecy  win- 
ter for  fnow,  Seculum  felix. 

9.  A  part  for  the  whole. 

The  pole  for  the  earth.     The  head  for  the  perfon  : 

Triginta  niinas  pro  cafiti  tuo  dedi.  Plautus: 

Terguin  for  the  man  : 

Fugiens  tergum. 
Vultus  for  the  man  : 

Jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces 

Terret  equos,   equitumque  vultus. 

Quis  defidcrio  fit  pudor  aut  modus 

Tarn  chari  capitis  ? 

Dumque  virent  _^^/itftj  ? 

Thy  growing  virtue's  juftify'd  my  cares. 

And  promis'd  comfort  to  my  fitver  hairs,     ///W,  ix.  616. 

Forthwith  from  the  pole  he  rears 

His  mighty  fature.  Paradife  LoJI. 

The  Clent  heart  with  grief  aflails,  Pamel. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  confifts  in  marking 
that  part  which  makes  the  grcatefl;  figure. 

10.  The  name  of  the  container,  employed  figura- 
tively to  fignify  what  is  contained. 

Crovs  for  the  birds  in  it ;  VqzilX grove.  Ships  for  the 
feamen  ;  Agonizing  y7;//j/.  Mountains  for  the  fheep  paf- 
turing  upon  them,  Bleating  oto?/?;/«/«/.  T-acynthus,  J- 
thaca,  &c.  for  the  inhabitants.  Exmo?ftis  dcmibus,  Livy. 

11.  Thenamc  of  ihefurtainer,  employed  figurative- 
ly ta  fignify  what  is  fuftained. 

Altar  for  the  facrifice.  Field  {or  the  battle  fought 
upon  it.  Well-fought 7f^/(/. 

12.  The  name  of  the  materials,  employed  figura- 
tively to  fignify  the  things  made  of  them. 

Ferrum  for  gladius. 

13.  The  names  of  the  Heathen  deities,  employed 
figuratively  to  fignify  what  they  patronife. 

yoy?  for  the  air,  Mars  for  war,   Venus  for  beauty, 
Cupid  for  love,  Ceres  for  corn,   Neptune  for  the  fea, 
Vulcan  for  fire. 
Vol.  VII. 


Otid. 


Horal. 

Hoi  at. 

Horat. 


This  figure  beftows  great  elevation  upon  the  fubjet!l ;   Pigurs. 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  higher  ftrains  ■"— v— ' 
of  poetry. 

Tab.  II.  Attributes  exprcffed  figuratively. 

1.  When  two  attributes  are  connected,  the  name  of 
the  one  may  be  employed  figuratively  to  exprefs  the 
other. 

Purity  and  virginity  are  attributes  of  the  fame  per- 
fon :   hence  the  expreflion,  Virgin  Uww ,  for  purefuow. 

2.  A  word  fignifying  properly  an  attribute  of  one 
fubjeft,  employed  figuratively  to  exprefs  a  rcfembling 
attribute  of  another  fubjedl. 

Tottering  flate.  hiipcrious  ocean.  Angry  flood. 
Raging  tcmpeft.     Shallow  fears. 

My  furc  divinity  fhall  bear  the  (hield. 

And  edge  thy  fword  to  reap  the  glorious  field. 

Odyjey,  XX.  6I. 

Black  omen,  for  an  omen  that  portends  bad  fortune. 
Aier  omen.  Virgit. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arifes  from  fuggeft- 
ing  acomparifon. 

3.  A  word  proper  to  the  fubjecSf,  employed  to  ex- 
prefs one  of  its  attributes. 

Mens  for  intilUClus.     Mens  for  a  refolution  : 
Iflam,  oro,  exuc  mentem. 

4.  When  twoiiibjefls  havea  refemblance  by  a  com- 
mon quality,  the  name  of  the  one  fubjed  m.iy  be  em- 
ployed figuratively  to  denote  that  quality  in  the  other  : 

Summer  life  for  agreeable  life. 

J.  The  name  of  the  inflrument  made  to  fignify  the 
power  of  employing  it  : 

Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  pater 

Vocem  cum  cilhara  dedit. 

The  ample  field  of  figurative  expreflion  difplayed  in 
thefe  tables,  affords  great  fcope   for  reafoning.     Seve- 
ral of  the  obfervations  relating  to  metaphor*,  arc  ap-  ,  „       ,, 
plicablc  to  figures  of  fpecch  :   thefe  fliall  be  flightly  re-  /w^^r. 
touched,  wiih   fonie  additions  peculiarly    adapted    to 
the  prefent  fubjeft. 

I.  As  the  figure  under  confideration  is  built  upon 
relation,  we  find  from  experience,  and  it  mufl  be  ob- 
vious from  rcafon,  that  the  beauty  of  it  depends  on  the 
intimacy  of  the  relation  between  the  figurative  and 
proj)er  fenfe  of  the  word.  A  fii^ht  refemblance,  in 
particular,  will  never  make  this  figure  agreeable  :  the 
expreflion,  for  example,  Drink  down  a  fecrct,  for  lift, 
ening  to  a  fecrei  with  attention,  is  harlh  and  uncouth, 
becaufe  there  is  fcarce  any  refemblance  between  liftm- 
ingiM^  drinking.  T\\t  ty.^xt^\o\\weighty  crack,  ufed 
by  Ben  Johnfon  for  loud  crack,  is  worfe  if  poflib'-  :  a 
loud  found  has  not  the  flighteft  refemblance  to  a  piece 
of  matter  that  is  weighty. 

Phemius !  let  afls  of  gods,  and  heroes  old. 

What  ancient  bards  in  hall  and  bow'r  have  told, 

Attempcr'd  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ. 

Such  the  pleas'd  ear  ivill  drink  with  filent  jny. 

OJypy,  i.  4S3> 

Strepitumque  exterritus  hauftt.  Mncid,  vl,  550. 

—^ Write,  my  queen. 

And  with  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  the  words  you  fend, 

Cymhilinej  aS  J.  fc.l. 
As  thus  th'  effulgence  tremulous  I  drink. 

Summer,!.  l6?4. 
G  5  Ncque 
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rijiiure.  Neque  «kAV  currut  hibenas.  G«rf.  i.  514. 

"■  O  prince  !   (Lycaon's  valiant  fon  reply'd), 

As  thine  tlie  ftecds,  be  thine  the  taflc  to  guide. 
The  horfes  praiSis'd  to  their  lord's  command, 
Sharll  htar  the  rein,  and  anfwer  to  thy  hand.    Iliad,  v.  288.' 

The  following  figures  of  fpeech  feem  aliogetlicr 
wild  and  extravagant,  the  fif;urativc  and  proper  mean- 
ing having  no  connetlion  whatever.  Moving  foftnefs, 
Frelhncfs  breathes.  Breathing  profpeft,  Fl'.wiiigi^x'mg, 
ZJfu;;' lighl,  L//ai/ coolnefs,  and  many  others  of  this 
falfe  coin,  may  be  found  in  Thomfon's  iS?«/i/«j. 

2.  The  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  ought  to  bear 
fonie  proportion  to  the  figuraiive  fenfe,  and  not  foar 
much  aliove  it,  nor  fink  much  below  it.  This  rule,  as 
well  as  the  foregoing,  is  finely  ilhillrated  by  Vida, 
Poet.  iii.  148. 

3.  In  a  figure  of  fpeech,  every  circuinftance  ought 
>             to  be  avoided  that  agrees  with  ihe  proper  fenfe  only, 

not  with  the  figurative  fenfe  ;  for  it  is  the  latter  that 
cxprclfes  the  thought,  and  the  former  ferves  for  no 
other  purpofe  but  10  make  harmony  : 

Zacynthus  green  with  ever-lhady  groves. 

And  Ithaca,  prcfumptuous  boart  their  lovea  ; 

Obtruding  on  my  choice  a  fecnnd  lord, 

They  prefs  the  Hymeneaii  rite  abhorr'd. 

OJypy,  III.  I J  I. 

Zacynthus  here  ftanding  figuratively  fur  the  iirhabi- 
lanis,  the  defcription  of  the  illand  is  quite  out  of  place  : 
it  puzzles  the  reader,  by  making  him  doubt  whether 
the  word  ought  to  be  taken  in  its  proper  or  figurative 
leufe. 

'     Write,  my  queen, 

And  with  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  the  words  you  fend. 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall.  Cymbclinc,  ait  i.fc.  i. 

The  difgnft  one  has  to  drink  ink  in  reality,  is  not  to 
the  purpofe  where  the  fubjcft  is  drinking  ink  figura- 
tively. 

4.  To  draw  confequenccs  from  a  figure  of  fpeech, 
as  if  the  word  were  to  be  underllood  literally,  is  a 
grofs  abfurdiiy  ;  for  it  is  confounding  truth  with  fic- 
tion : 

Be  Moubray's  fins  fo  heavy  in  his  bofom. 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courfer's  back, 
And  throw  tlie  rider  headlong  in  the  lilU, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  coufni  Hereford. 

RkbardW.  aai.fc.  3. 

Sin  may  be  imagined  heavy  in  .i  figurative  fenfe  :  but 
weight  in  a  proper  fenfe  belongs  to  theacccllbry  only  j 
and  therefore  to  defcribe  the  cffeds  of  wcit^ht,  is  to 
defert  the  principal  fubjeft,  and  to  convert  the  acccf- 
fory  into  a  principal  : 

Cram'iUcU.     How  does  your  Grace  ? 
IVolfey.     Why,  well ; 

Never  fo  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 

I  know  myfelf  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 

A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 

A  itill  and  quiet  confcience.     The  king  has  cur'd  me, 

I  humbly  thank  his  Grace  :  and,  from  thefe  ihoulders, 

Thcfe  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 

A  load  would  fuik  a  navy,  too  much  honour. 

Henry  Vlll.  afl  J./f.  6. 

UlyfTes  fpeaking  of  Hedor  : 

1  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  (lands, 
When  wc  have  here  the  bafc  and  pillar  by  us. 

Troilui  and  Crejpda,  a£i  4.  fc,  5, 
Otbdte.    No;  my  heart  is  turn'd  to  ftone  :  I  ftrike  it,  and 
it  hurts  my  hand.  ,-  Oticllo,  aa  4. /.-.  i. 


Not  lefs,  even  in  this  defpicable  now, 

Than  when  my  name  fiU'd  Afric  with  affrJghts, 

And  froze  your  hearts  beneath  your  torrid  7  one. 

Don  Sebajiian,  King  of  Portugal^   aSi  1. 
How  long  a  fpace  fince  firft  I  lov'd,  it  is ! 

To  look  into  a  glafs  I  fear. 
And  am  furpris'd  with  wonder,  when  I  mlf« 

Grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  there. 

Coivley,vbt,  I.^.  86. 
I  chofe  the  flourifhing'ft  tree  in  all  the  park, 

With  frcfheft  boughs,  and  faireft  head : 
I  cut  my  love  into  its  gentle  bark. 

And  in  three  days  behold  'tis  dead  ; 
My  very  written  flames  fo  violent  be. 
They've  burnt  and  wither'd  up  the  tree. 

Co-why,  vol.  I,  f>,  136. 
Ah,  mighty  Love,  that  it  were  inward  heat 
Which  made  this  precious  limbeck  fweat ! 

But  what,  alas  !   ah,  what  does  it  avail 
That  fhe  weeps  tears  fo  woiid'rouscold. 
As  fcarce  the  afs's  hoof  can  hold. 

So  cold,  that  I  admire  they  fall  not  hail  ? 

Coiuley,  "vol.  I.  p,  132* 

Such  a  play  of  words  is  picafant  in  a  ludicrous  poem. 

Almeria.     O  Alphonfo,  Alphonfo  ! 
Devouring  fcas  have  wafh'd  thee  from  my  light, 
No  time  fliali  rafc  thee  from  my  memory  ; 
No,  I  will  live  to  be  thy  monument : 
1"he  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  tomb  ; 
But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interr'd. 

Mourning  Bride,  aSil,  fc.\. 

This  would  be  very  right,  if  there  were  any  inconfif- 
tence  m  being  inteired  in  one  place  really,  and  in  an- 
other place  figuratively. 

From  confidcrii.g,  that  a  word  ufed  in  a  figuraiive 
fenfe  fuggcfls  at  the  fame  tiu'e  its  proper  meaning,  we 
difcover  a  filth  rule.  That  we  ought  not  to  employ  a 
word  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  the  proper  fenfe  of  which 
is  inconfilicnt  or  incongruous  with  the  fubjeft  :  for 
every  inconlillency,  and  even  incongruity,  though  in 
the  exprelhon  only  and  not  real,   is  uunlcafant  : 

Imerea  gcnitor  Tybcrini  ad  fiuminis  undam 

Vulnera  fsuabat  lymphis 

JEneid,  X.  833. 

Tres  adeo  incertos  cseca  caligineyo/cj 

Erramus  pcUgu,  totidem  fine  fidcre  noiftes. 

JEniid,  iii.  J03. 

The  foregoing  rule  may  be  exLcndcd  to  form  a 
fixth.  That  no  epithet  ought  to  be  given  lo  the  fi- 
gurative fenfe  of  a  word  that  agrees  not  alfo  with 
its  pr.iper  f-nfe  : 

Dicat  Opuntix 

Fratcr  Megilla,  quo  beatui 

Vulnere.  Horat.  Carm.  Hi.  I.  vdc  27. 

I'arcus  dcorum  cultor,  et  infrequens, 

J/jfaniiitlis  dumfapientix 

<.  onfultus  erro.  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  i.  ode  54. 

Seventhly,  The  crowding  into  one  period  or  thought 
difi'creiu  figures ol  fpeech,  is  not  lefs  faulty  than  crowd- 
ing metaphors  in  that  manner  :  the  mind  is  dillracled 
in  the  quick  tranfiiion  from  one  image  to  another,  and 
is  puzzled  inflead  of  being  pleafcd  : 

1  am  of  la[!ies  moft  dcjeiS  and  wretched. 

That  luck'd  the  honey  of  his  muCc  vows.  Hamlet. 

My  bleeding  bufom  fickens  at  the  found. 

Odyjfey,   \.  439. 

\h  mifer. 

Quanta  iaboras  in  Cb.irybdi  I 
Digne  j'Ucr  aicliore  ^fiamma, 
Qujc  faga,  quis  te  folverc  Thtflalis 
Magus  •vincnis,  ^uis  potcrit  deus? 
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Tigure.  V'*  lUigatum  tetriformi 

'  Pcgafus  expediet  Chimera. 

Herat.  Cam.  Hi.  I.  »A  27. 

Eighthly,  if  crowding  figures  be  l)aJ,  it  isflill  worfc 
10  graft  one  figure  upon  another  :   F'or  inftance, 

While  his  keen  falchion  drinks  the  warriors  lives. 

IlijJ,  xi.  211. 

A  falchion  ilrinking  the  warriors  bloorl  is  a  fij?;ure  built 
upon  refemblance,  which  is  palfable.  But  then  in  the 
exprcffion,  /ivcs  is  again  put  for  i^/soi^ ;  and  by  thus 
gratiiiigone  fii;ure  upon  another,  the  exprcffion  is  ren- 
dered obfciirc  and  unplsifint. 

Ninthly,  Intricate  and  involved  figures,  that  can 
fcarce  be  analyfed,  or  reduced  to  plain  language,  are 
leaft  of  all  toli  nble  : 

Votia  inccndimus  aras.  ^ncid.  iii 


Onrrtntquc  caniftri* 

Dona  laboratae  Cereris 


,  279. 
^neid.  viii.  180 


Vulcan  to  t!ie  Cyclopes: 

Arma  acri  facienda  viro,  nunr  viribus  ufus. 
Nunc  manibus  rapidis,  omni  iiuac  arte  magiftra. 
Precipitate  moras.  JEmid.  viii.  44I. 

-Hulcgladio,  perque  asrea  fcuta. 


Per  tunicam  fqualcntem  auro,  latus  baurit  apertum. 

Mneid.   : 


•  313- 


Srriberis  Vario  fortis,  et  hoflium 
Viilor,  MsEonii  carminis  alitc, 

Horat.   Carm.  IH.  I.  ode  6. 

r.lfe  Ihall  our  fates  be  nnmber'd  with  the  dead. 

Iliad,  V.  294 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds. 

Itiad,  viii.   Sj.artixi.  II7. 

Speaking  of  Proteous. 

Inftant  he  wears,  exclufive  of  the  rape, 

The  mimic  force  of  every  favage  ftiape.  Oi;k;^_)',  iv.  563. 

Rolling  coiivulvfic  on  the  floor,  is  feen 

The  piteous  objcdl  ofaprollrate  queen  Hid  iv.  652. 

The  mingling  tempcft   wtaves  its  gloom.  Autumn^  337. 

A  various  fweetnefs  fwcUs  the  gentle  race.        Ihid.  640. 

The  didaiit  water- fall  fvvells  in  the  breeze.    IVinter,  738. 
In  the  tenth  place,  WUca  afubjcd  is  introjucej  by 
its  proper  n^me,  it  is  abfurd  to  attribute  to  it  the  pro- 
perties of  a  different  fubjeifl:  to  which  the  word  is  fonic- 
tiines  applie!  in  a  figuvaiive  fcnfe  : 

Hear  me,  oh  Neptune  !  thou  whofe  arms  are  hurl'd 

From  fliore  to  (here,  and  gird  the  folid  world. 

OJyJfcy,  ix.  917. 

Neptune  is  here  introduced  perfonally,  and  not  figu- 
ratively for  the  ocean  :  the  defcription  therefore, 
which  is  only  applicable  to  the  latter,  is  altogether 
improper. 

It  is  not  fufficient  that  a  figure  of  fpeech  be  regu- 
larly coaftrut'led,  and  be  tr.-e  from  blcmilh  :  it  re- 
qjii-es  taftc  to  difcern  when  it  is  proper,  when  impro- 
per ;  and  tafteperhaps  is  our  only  guide.  One,  however, 
may  gatlicr  from  reflections  and  experience,  thatorna- 
jncuts  and  graces  fuit  not  any  of  the  difpiriiing  paf- 
fioiis,  nor  arc  proper  for  exprelling  any  thing  grave  and 
important.  In  familiar  converfation,  ihcy  are  in  fouie 
niealiire  ridiculous  :  Prolpero,  in  the  Te/iipefl,  fpeak- 
ing  to  his  daughter  Miran-.la,  fays. 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance, 
And  fay  what  thou  feed  yond. 
No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  juftnefs  of  the  fi- 
gure ;  and  circumftances  may  be  imagined  lo  make  it 
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proper  :  but  ic  is  certainly  not  proper  in  familiar  con- 

verlation. 

In  the  lafl  place.  Though  figures  of  fpeech  have  a 
charming  eti'cd  wlien  accurately  conltrudcd  and  pro- 
perly introduced,  they  ought,  however,  to  be  Icattcred 
with  a  fparing  hand  :  nothing  is  more  luicicius,  and 
nothing  confcqucutly  more  fatiaiing,  than  redundant 
ornamtnts  of  any  kind. 

Figure  is  uled,  in  theology,  for  the  myfleries  re- 
prefented  or  delivered  ublcujcly  to  us  unjcr  certain 
types  or  aflions  in  the  Old  Tcltanient.  Thus  uuiina 
is  held  a  figure  or  type  of  the  euciianll  ;  and  the  dtatli 
of  Abel  a  figure  of  the  lutttriugs  of  Chrill. 

Many  divines  and  critics  contend,  that  all  the  ac- 
tions, hiftorics,  ceremonies,  &c.  of  the  Old  Teltament, 
are  only  figures,  types,  and  prophecies,  of  what  was 
to  happen  uuJer  the  New.  The  Jews  are  fiippofcd 
to  have  had  the  figures  or  Ihadows,  and  we  tiic  lub- 
flance. 

Figure  is  alfo  applied  in  a  like  fenfc  to  piofanc 
matters  :  as  the  emblems,  cnig;iias,  fables,  (ymbols, 
and  hieroglyphics,  of  the  ancicius. 

FIGURLD,  in  general,  fomething  marked  with 
figures. 

The  termyfg-//rf(/is  chiefly  applied  to  fliifi~s,  where- 
on the  figures  of  flowers  and  the  like,  are  either 
wrought  or  ftamped. 

Figured,  iu  mufic,  isapplicd  either  to  (imple  notes 
or  ro  harmony  :  to  fimple  notes,  as  iu  thele  words 
figured  baji,  to  exprefs  a  bafs  whofe  notes  carrying 
chords  arc  fub.iivided  into  many  other  notes  of  ItiTcr 
value  ;  to  harmony,  when,  by  fuppofiiion  and  in  a 
diatonic  procedure,  other  notes  than  thofe  which  form 
the  choidare  employed,     fee  SurrosiTioN. 

To  figure  is  to  pals  fevcral  notes  for  one  ;  to  form 
runnings  or  variations  ;  to  add  fome  notes  10  the  air, 
in  whatever  manner  it  be  done  ;  in  Ihoit,  it  is  to  give 
to  harmonious  founds  a  figure  of  melody,  by  conneft- 
iugthem  with  other  intermediate  founds. 

FILAGO,  in  botany  :  A  genus  ot  the  polyiramia 
fuperllua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyr.gencha  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49;h  order,  Coiitpoft.c.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  there 
is  no  pappus  ;  the  calyx  is  imbricated  ;  the  female 
fliirets  placed  among  the  fcales  of  the  calyx. 

FILAMENT,  in  anatomy,  natural  hiflory,  Sec.  a 
term  ufed  in  the  fame  fenle  with  fibre,  for  thufc  fine 
threads  whereof  the  flelTi,  nerves,  Ikin,  plants,  roots, 
&c.  are  compofed.     Se  Fibre. 

Vegetabli  Fu.amexts  form  a  fubflance  of  great  nfc 
in  the  arts  and  manufadures  :  furnifliing  thread,  cloih, 
cordage,  &c. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  filamentous  parts  of  the  Catt- 
jial'is  and  Linuvi,  or  hemp    and  flax,  ire    employed 
among  us  *.     But  different  vegeiables  have  been  em-  •  g^^  //■„,, 
ployed  in  different  countries  for  the  fame  ules.   Putre-  and  flax; 
faftion  dcftroys  the  pulpy  or  fltfliy  matter,  and  leaves  alfo  Cutn'n. 
the  tough  filaments   entire:   By  curioiilly  putrcfyiivt 
the  leaf  of  a  plant  in  water,  we  obtain  tlie  fine  flexile 
fibres  which  conftituted  the  bafis  of  ihe  ribs  and  mi- 
nute veins,  and  which  now  form  as  it  were  a  ilvclcioa 
of  the  leaf.     Alkaline  lixivii,  in  fome  degree,  produce 
fimilar  effcds  to  putrcfadioii. 

The  Sicur  de  Flacourt,   in  his  hiftory  of  Madagaf- 

car,  relates,  that  different  kinds  of  cloth  are  prepaied 
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Filaments,  in  tliat  idnJ  from  the  riU.iients  o^  the  'oark  of  ct;-- 

"^       ^ '  tain   ticcs  boilci   in  llrong  lye  ;     that   foiiic  ol  thefe 

cloihs  are  very  fine,  anJ  approach  .o  the  Ibftiiels  of 
filk,  but  ill  duraoility  come  Ihort  ot  toaon  ;  that 
othcro  are  coarfer  and  itronger,  and  Kil't  thri.x  as  long 
as  cotion  ;  and  that  of  thefe  the  fails  and  cordage  of 
his  vcllel  were  made.     See  alio  the  article  Bark. 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  the /talks  of  nettles 
are  uted  for  the  like  purpofes  in  his  own  country, 
France.  And  SirH.ins  Sloane  relatrs,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mr  Ray,  that  he  has  been  informed  by  fcvc- 
ral,  that  niuiln  and  callivO,  and  mull  ot  the  Indian  lin- 
ens, are  made  of  netil -s. 

In  fonie  of  the  Swedifli  provinces,  a  flrong  kind  of 
cloth  is  laid  to  be  prepared  from  hop  flalks  :  and  in 
the  tranfaftionsof  the  Swedifli  academy  for  the  year 
1750,  there  is  an  acconnt  ot  an  experiment  made  in 
confeqnence  of  that  repot.  Of  the  Italks,  gathered 
in  autumn,  about  as  many  were  taken,  as  equalled  in 
bulk  a  quantity  of  tlax  thai  would  have  produced  a 
pound  alter  preparation.  The  Italks  wre  put  into 
water,  and  kept  covered  therewith  during  the  winter. 
In  March  they  were  taken  out,  dried  in  a  llove,  and 
drelfed  as  fiax.  The  prepared  filaments  Weighed 
nearly  a  pouiid,  and  proved  fine,  fott,  and  white  : 
They  were  fpun  and  woven  inio  lix  ells  of  fine  (Irong 
cloth.  The  author,  Mr  Shiller,  obftrvcs,  that  hop- 
Italks  take  much  longer  time  to  rot  than  fiax  ;  and 
that,  if  not  fully  rotted,  the  woody  part  will  not  fepa- 
rate,  and  the  cloth  will  neither  prove  white  nor  fine. 

Hemp,  flax,  and  all  other  vegetable  filaments,  and 
thread  or  cloth  prepared  from  them,  differ  remarkably 
from  wool,  hair,  lilk,  and  other  animal  produftions, 
not  only  in  the  principles  into  which  they  are  refolublc 
by  fire,  but  likewife  in  fome  of  iheir  more  interelting 
properties,  particularly  in  their  difpolition  to  imbibe 
colouring  matters  ;  iundry  liquors,  which  give  a  beau- 
tiful and  durable  dye  to  thofe  of  the  animal,  giving  no 
ilaiii  at  all  to  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

A  folution  of  copper  in  aquafortis,  which  had 
been  changed  blue  by  an  addition  of  volatile  fpirit,  on 
being  mixed  with  a  little  folution  of  tin,  became  tur- 
bid and  greenifli.  Pieces  of  white  filk  and  flannel 
boiled,  wiiiiout  any  previous  preparation,  in  this  mix- 
rnre,  received  a  bright  deep  yellow  dye  ;  whilfl  pieces 
of  linen,  prepared  and  unprepared,  came  out  as  colour- 
lefs  as  they  were  put  in. 

Filhing-nets  are  ufually  boiled  with  oak-bark  or  other 
like  allringeins,  which  render  them  more  laliing. — 
Thofe  made  of  flax  receive  from  this  decodlion  a  brown- 
i(h  colour,  which,  by  the  repeated  alternations  of 
water  and  air,  is  in  a  little  time  difchargcd,  vvhilll  the 
finegloiry  brown,  communicated  by  the  fame  means  to 
filken  nets,  permanently  refills  both  the  air  and  water, 
and  ftands  as  long  as  the  animal  filaments  themfelves. 
In  like  manner  the  flain  of  ink,  or  the  black  dye  from 
folutions  of  iron,  mixed  with  vegetable  aftringents, 
proves  durable  in  filk  and  woollen  ;  but  from  linen,  the 
a(trin::;ent  matter  is  extraded  by  wafhing,  and  only  the 
yellow  iron-mould  remains. 

The  red  decodion  of  cochineal,  which,  heightened 
with  a  little  folution  of  tin,  gives  the  fiery  fcarlet  dye 
to  wool  or  filk  that  have  been  previondy  impregnated 
wiih  folution  of  tartar,  makes  no  imprefFion  upon  li- 
nen or  cotton  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,     M.  du 
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Fay  informs  us  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca-  Filametits 
dcniy  for  the  year  1 737,  th^t  having  prepared  a  mixed 
cloth  whole  warp  was  of  wool  and  the  woof  of  cot- 
to,  and  thoroughly  blended  the  two  together  by  ful- 
ling, be  ftill  found  the  cotton  to  refill  the  atlion  of 
the  fcarlet  liquor,  and  the  wool  to  receive  the  fame  co- 
lour from  it  ds  wool  by  itfelf,  the  Huff  coining  out  all 
over  marb!ed  fiery  and  white. 

Many  other  inftances  of  this  kind  are  known  too 
well  to  the  callico-ptinter  ;  whofe  grand  delideratum  it 
is,  to  hud  means  of  making  linen  receive  the  fame  co- 
lours that  wool  docs.  The  phylical  caufe  of  the  dif- 
ference IS  wholly  unknown  ;  and  indeed,  of  the  theory 
of  dyes  in  general,  we  know  as  yet  extremely  little. 
(See  Dyeing.)  Are  animal  filamcius  tubular,  and  the 
colouring  atoms  received  wiihin  them  ?  Are  vegetable 
filaments  folid,  and  the  colour  dcpolitea  on  the  lurfacc  .' 
Or  does  not  their  dilTtrent  fufccptibility  of  colour  de- 
pend rather  on  the  different  intiinhc  prMpertics  of  the 
two  .'  There  are  many  inltances  of  a  like  divcrliiy,  e- 
ven  in  the  metallic  kingdom,  where  a  mechanical  differ- 
ence in  texture  can  fcarccly  be  prelumed  to  be  the  caufe : 
Thus  filver  receives  a  deep  (tain  from  fulphurtous  or 
putrid  vapours,  or  the  yolk  of  a  boiled  egg,  which  have 
no  cffctl  upon  tin. 

Filaments,  among  botanifts.  See  BoTANV,p.434, 
col.  I. 

FILANDERS,  in  falconry,  a  difeafc  in  hawks,  &c. 
conjlfting  of  filaments  or  firings  of  blood  coagulated  ; 
and  occafioncd  by  a  violent  rupture  of  fome  vein,  by 
wliich  the  blood,  extravafating,  hardens  into  thefe  fi- 
gures, and  iiiconiniodrs  the  reins,  hips.  Sec. 

FiLANDERS,  arc  alfo  worms  as  Imall  as  thread,  and 
about  an  inch  long,  that  lie  wrapt  up  in  a  ihiii  Ikin  or 
nei,  near  the  reins  of  an  hawk,  apart  from  either  gut 
or  gorge. 

This  malady  is  known  by  the  hawk's  poverty  ;  by 
ruffling  her  tail  ;  by  her  flraining  the  filt,  or  perch, 
with  her  pounces  ;  and  laftly,  by  croaking  in  the 
night,  when  tiic  filanders  prick  her.  The  difeale  pro- 
ceeds from  bad  food  ;  and  nuifl  be  remedied  in  time,  to 
prevent  its  fpreading  over  the  whole  body,  and  deltroy- 
ing  ihc  bird.  Thefe  mult  not  be  killed  as  other  worms 
are,  for  fear  of  iinpoflhumes  from  their  corruption,  be- 
ing incapable  of  pafTmg  away  wiih  the  hawk's  meat. 
They  mufl  only  be  flupified,  to  prevent  their  being  of- 
fenlive  ;  and  this  done  by  giving  the  hawk  a  clove 
of  garlic,  after  which  Ihe  will  (eel  nothing  of  the  filan- 
ders for  40  days.  It  will  be  prudent  in  the  falconer, 
when  he  obferves  the  hawk  poor  and  low,  to  give 
her  a  clove  of  garlic  once  a-inonth  by  way  of  preven- 
tion. 

FILBERT,  orFiLBERD,  the  frnit  of  the  corylus, 
or  hazel.     See  Corylus. 

FILE,  among  mechanics,  a  tool  ufed  in  metal,  &c, 
in  order  to  fniootii,  polilh,  or  cut. 

This  inftrument  is  of  iron  or  forged  ftecl,  cut  in 
little  furrows,  with  chilfcls  and  a  mallet,  this  and  that 
v.'ay,  and  of  this  or  that  deptli,  according  to  the  grain 
or  touch  required.  After  cutting  the  file,  it  iiuift  be 
tempered  with  a  compofiiion  of  chimney  foot,  very 
hard  and  dry,  diluted  and  wrought  up  with  urine, 
vinegar,  and  fait ;  the  whole  being  reduced  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  muftard.  Tempering  the  files  confills  in 
rubbing  them  over  with  this  compofition,  and  covering 
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rhem  in  loam  s  after  which  they  are  put  in  a  charcoal 
fire,  and  taken  out  by  that  time  they  have  acquired  a 
"  cherry  colour,  which  is  known  by  a  fmall  rod  of  the 
fame  llcel  put  in  along  with  them.  Being  taken  out 
of  the  lire,  they  are  thrown  into  the  cold  Ipring-water  ; 
and  when  cold,  they  are  cleaned  with  charcoal  and  a 
rag  ;  and  being  clean  and  dry,  are  kept  from  ruft  by 
laying  them  up  in  wheat  bran.  Iron  files  require  more 
heating  than  Iteel  ones.  Files  are  of  different  forms, 
lizcs,  cuts,  and  degrees  of  finenefs,  according  to  the 
different  ufes  and  occafions  for  which  they  are  made. 
See  Filing. 

File,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  row  offoldicrs,  ftanding 
one  behind  an  another,  which  is  the  depth  of  the  batta- 
lion or  fquadron.  The  files  of  a  battalion  of  foot  are 
generally  three  deep  ;  as  are  fometimes  thole  of  a 
icjnadron  of  horfe.  The  files  miifl  be  Itraight  and  par- 
rallel  one  to  another. 

File,  in  law,  a  thread,  firing,  or  wire,  upon  which 
writs  and  other  exhibits  in  couris  and  ofHccs  are  ta- 
ftened  or  filed,  for  the  more  fafe  keeping,  and  ready 
turning  to  the  fame.  A  file  is  a  record  of  the  court  ; 
and  the  filing  of  a  procels  of  a  court  makes  it  a  record 
of  it.  An  original  writ  may  be  filed  after  judg- 
ment given  in  the  caufe,  iflued  forth  b.  fore  ;  decla- 
rations, &c.  are  to  be  filed,  and  affidavits  mull  be 
filed,  fome  before  they  are  read  in  court,  and  fonie 
prefcnily  when  read  in  court.  Before  filing  a  record 
removed  by  artiorari,  the  jullices  of  B.  R.  may  refute 
to  receive  it,  if  it  appears  to  be  for  delay,  &c.  ;  and 
remand  it  back  for  the  expedition  of  juftice  :  but  if  the 
certiorari  be  once  filtd,  the  proceedings  below  cannot 
be  revived.  An  indictment,  &c.  cannot  be  amended 
after  it  is  filed. 

FILIAL,  fomeihing  belonging  to  the  relation  of 
fon.     See  Son. 

The  divines  ufnally  diftinguilh  between  zfervih  znd 
a.  fijiiil  (tiT.  The  moll  abandoned  may  have  a  fervile 
fear  of  God,  fuch  as  that  of  a  llave  to  his  mafter  ;  but 
not  a  filial  fear,  i.  e.  a  fear  rcfulting  from  love  and  re- 
fpeft.     Sf-eFEAR. 

Filial  Piety,  the  affeiflionatc  attachment  of  children 
toihcir  parents  ;  includinginillove,  reverence,  obedi- 
ence, and  relief.  Thcfe  are  duties  prompted  equally  by 
nature  and  by  gratitude,  independent,  of  theinjundions 
of  religion.  For  where  ihall  we  find  the  perfon  who 
hath  received  from  any  one  benefits  fo  great  or  fo 
many,  as  children  from  their  parents  f  And  it  may  be 
truly  faid,  that  if  perfons  are  undutiful  to  their  pa- 
rents, they  feldom  prove  good  to  any  other  relation. 
Profane  hi.lory  furnilhes  many  fine  examples  of  this 
amiable  virtue  ;afewof  which  we  fliall  fele6l,  according 
10  theplan  obferved  inotherfimilararticles. 

I.  The  Roman  diftator  T.  Manilas  having  exer- 
cifed  great  cruelty  over  the  citizens,  was  cited  at  the 
expiration  of  his  office  to  anfwer  for  his  condurt. 
Among  otlicr  things  that  were  laid  to  his  charge,  he 
Was  accufed  of  treating  with  barbarity  one  of  his  own 
fons.  Maiilius,  according  to  Livy,  had  no  other  caufe 
of  complaint  againfl  this  fon  than  his  having  an  impe- 
diment in  his  fpeech.  For  this  reafonhe  was  baiiiii.ed 
far  from  the  city,  from  his  home,  and  the  compar.y  of 
thofe  of  his  own  age  and  fortune,  and  condemned  to 
fervile  works.  All  were  higlily  exafperated  again/l 
fuch  inhuman  conduft,  except  the   fon  liimftli,  who, 
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matter  of  accufation  againll  his  father,  rcfolved  upon  a  *^ ' 

molt  extraordinary  method  to  rcli!  ve  liini.  One  morn- 
ing, without  apprifing  any  body,  he  came  10  the  city 
armed  with  a  dagger,  and  went  diredly  to  the  lioufc 
of  the  tribune  Pomponius,  who  had  accculed  his  fa- 
ther. Poinponius  was  yet  in  bed.  Young  Manlius 
fcnt  up  his  name,  and  was  immediately  admitted  by 
the  tribune,  who  did  not  doubt  but  we  was  come  to 
difciiver  to  him  fome  new  inllances  of  his  lather's  fe- 
verity.  But  Manlius,  as  foon  as  he  was  left  alone 
with  the  tribune,  drew  out  his  dagger,  and  prcfented 
it  to  his  brcall  ;  dec'ari'ig  he  would  ilab  him  that  mo- 
ment il  he  did  not  fwear  in  the  form  he  ilaould  die-  ^.^,  1 
late,  "Never  to  hold  the  alfcmbly  of  the  people  for  ^  .'^  ' 
accuhng  his  lather."  Pomponius,  who  faw  the  dag- 
gerglittering  at  hisbrea(l,hinifelf  alone  without  arm-s, 
and  attacked  by  a  robull  young  man  full  of  a  bold 
confidence  in  his  own  Itrength,  look  the  oath  demand- 
ed of  him;  and  afterwards  confclTed  with  a  kind  of 
complacency  in  the  thing,  and  a  linccriiy  which  fuf- 
ficenily  argued  he  was  not  lorry  (or  what  he  had  doncj 
that  it  was  that  violence  which  obliged  him  to  defiit 
from  his  defign. 

2.  Among  the  multitude  of  perfons  who  were 
profcribed  under  the  fecond  triumvirate  of  Rome, 
were  the  celebrated  orator  Cicero  and  his  brother 
Quintus.  The  fate  of  the  former,  in  endeavouring  lo 
make  his  cfcape,  is  related  under  the  article  Cicero. 
The  latter  found  means  to  conceal  himfelf  fo  effetiually 
at  home,  that  the  foldiers  could  not  find  him.  Enraged 
at  their  difappointmeni,  they  put  his  fon  to  the  tor- 
ture, in  order  to  make  him  difcovcr  the  place  of  his 
father's  concealment  ;  but  filial  affcftioii  was  proof 
againflthe  mofl  exqnifite  torments.  An  involuntary 
figh,  and  fometimes  a  deep  groan,  was  all  that  could 
be  extorted  from  die  youth.  His  agonies  were  in- 
creafed  ;  but  wiih  amazing  foriiiude  he  llill  perfifled 
in  bis  refolution  of  not  betraying  his  father.  Q_uintus 
was  not  far  off ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  better  than 
can  be  exprelfed,  how  his  heart  mull  liavebeen  afi'cftcd 
with  the  fighs  and  groans  of  a  Ion  expiring  in  tortures 
to  fave  his  life.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  but 
quitting  the  place  ofliis  concealment,  he  prcfented 
himfelf  to  the  alFallins,  begging  of  them  to  pi:i  him  to 
death,  and  difmifs  the  innocent  youth,  whofe  generous 
behavour  the  triumvirs  thenifclvts,  il  informed  oi  the 
fafl,  would  judge  worthy  of  the  highell  approbatiim. 
But  the  inhuman  monllers,  without  being  the  lead 
affecled  with  the  tears  either  of  ihe  faiheror  ihe  fon, 
anfwered,  that  they  both  muft  die  ;  the  father  becaufe 
he  was  profcribed,  and  the  fon  becaufe  he  had  con- 
cealed his  father.  Then  anew  contefl  of  tendcrnefs 
arofc  who  Ihould  dicfirit  ;   but   this    the  ali'aflins   foon 

decided,  by  beheading  them  both  at  the  fame   time 

This  anecdote  is  related  by  Appian,  Dio,  Plutarch, 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  other  hillorians. 

3.  Ciiiiia,  who  fcrnplcd  no  attempt,  how   ^irocxons  j>i^f'in  vita 
focver,  which  could   ferve   his  purpofe,  undertook  10  /-w^/, 

get  Pomponius  Sirabo  murdered  in  his  tent  ;  but  his 
fon  laved  his  life,  which  was  the  fi:fl  remarkable  ac- 
tion of  Pouipty  the  Great.  The  treacherous  Cinna, 
by  many  allurii.g  pioniifes,  had  gained  over  one  Te- 
rentiiis,a  coiitident  01  Pompcy's,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  airalEnate  the  general,  and  fediicc  his  troops.  Young 
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Filial.  Pompey  being  informed  of  this  defign  a  few  hours  be- 
'~~^'~~'  fore  it  Was  to  be  put  in  execution,  placed  a  faithful 
j^uard  round  the  piasturiuin  ;  fo  that  iione  of  the  con- 
Ipirators  could  come  near  it.  He  then  watched  all 
the 'notions  of  ihe  camp,  and  endeavoured  to  ^ippidic 
the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  who  hated  the  general  his 
father,  by  fuch  a6ls  of  prudence  as  were  worthy  of  ihe 
oldcftcommander.s.  However,  fome  of  the  nniiincers 
having  forced  open  one  of  the  gates  of  the  camp,  in 
order  to  defcrt  to  Cinna,  the  general's  fon  threw  him- 
fclf  flu  on  his  back  in  their  way,  crying  out,  that  they 
Ihould  not  break  their  oath  and  defert  their  comman- 
der, without  tie.tdinghis  body  to  death.  By  this 
means  he  put  a  (lop  tis  their  dciertion,  and  afterwards 
wrought  fo  efFeclually  upon  them  by  his  afFeding 
fpeeches  and  engaging  carriage,  that  he  reconciled 
them  to  his  father. 

4.  Olynipias,  Alexander's  own  mother,  was  of  fuch 
an  unhappy  difpofnion,  that  he  would  never  allow  her  to 
^-  Curilut.  have  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  She 
iifed  frequently  to  make  very  fevere  complaints  on  that 
account;  but  he  always  fubmi[ted  to  her  ill-humour 
wiih  great  mildnefs  and  patience.  Antipater,  one  of 
his  friends,  having  one  day  written  along  letter  againft 
her  to  the  king  then  abfcnt,  the  latter,  after  reading  it, 
replied,  "  Antipater  does  not  know  that  one  fingle 
tear  (lied  by  a  mother  will  obliterate  ten  thoufand  fuch 
letters  as  this."  A  behaviour  like  this,  and  fuch  an 
anfwer,  fliow  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  that  Alexan- 
der was  both  an  affeftionate  fon  and  an  able  politi- 
cian. 

J,  Epaminondas  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greatell  generals  and  one  of  the  befb 
men  which  Greece  ever  produced.  Before  him  the 
city  of  Thebes  was  not  dillinguilhed  by  any  mcmc-ra- 
b!e  action,  and  after  hi.n  it  wasnoi  famous  for  its  vir- 
tues, but  its  misfortunes,  till  it  funk  into  its  original 
obfcuriiy  ;  fo  that  it  faw  its  glory  take  birth  and  ex- 
pire with  this  great  man.  The  viftory  he  obtained  at 
Lcuctra  had  drawn  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all  the 
neighbouring  people  upon  Epaminondas,  who  looked 
upon  him  ai  the  fupport  of  Thebes,  as  the  triumphant 
conqueror  of  Sparta,  as  the  deliverer  of  Greece:  in 
a  word,  as  the  greatell  man,  and  the  moft  excellent 
captain,  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  In  the  midit  of 
this  nnivcrfal  applaufe,  fo  capable  of  making  the  gene- 
ral of  an  army  forget  the  man  for  the  viiSor,  Epanii- 
riondas,  little  fenlible  to  fo  affecting  and  fo  deferved  a 
glory, ''  My  joy  (faid  he)  arifes  from  my  fenfe  of  that 
which  the  news  of  my  viftory  vi'ill  give  my  father  and 
my  mother. " 

6.  Anumg  an  incredible  number  of  illuflrious  per- 
fons  v.ho  were  falfely  accufcd  and  put  to  death  by 
Nero,  was  one  Bareas  Soranus  ;  a  man,  as  Tacitus  in- 
foruis  us,  of  lingular  vigilance  and  juftite  in  the  dif- 
cliarge  of  his  duty.  During  his  confinement,  his 
daughter  Servilia  was  apprehended  and  brought  into 
the  fenate,  and  there  arraigned.  The  crime  laid  to 
her  charge  was,  that  {lie  had  turned  into  inoney  all  her 
ornaments  and  jewels,  and  the  mod  valuable  part  ot  her 
drcfs,  to  defray  the  expence  of  coufulting  magicians. 
To  this  the  young  Servilia,  with  tears,  replied.  That 
ftie  had  indeed  conlulfed  magicians,  but  the  whole  of 
Iier  inquiry  was  to  know  whether  the  emperor  and  fe- 
nate would  afford  proicftion    and  fitfety  to  her  dear 
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and  indulgent  parent  againft  his  accufcrs,  "With 
this  view  (faid  fhe)  1  prefented  the  diviners,  men  till 
now  utterly  unknown  10  me,  with  my  jewels,  apparel, 
and  the  other  ornaments  peculiar  to  my  quality,  as  I  " 
Would  have  prefented  my  blood  and  lile,  could  mj 
bi  olI  und  jlc  have  procured  iny  father's  liberty.  But 
whatever  this  my  proceeding  was,  my  unfortunate  fa- 
ther was  an  utter  llraiiger  to  it  ;  and  it  it  is  a  crime, 
I  alone  am  the  delinquent."  She  was,  however,  toge- 
ther with  her  father,  condemned  to  die  ;  but  in  what 
manner,  hiftory  is  filent.  [Vid.  Taciti  y^nnalis,  lib.  6. 
cap.   20.] 

7.  Valerius  Maximus*likewife  relates  a  very  fingu- ,  j^j^  ^ 
lar  fadl  upon  this  fubjeft.  A  woman  of  illullrious  j>ij„ii h;ji. 
birth  had  been  condemned  to  be  (tranglcd.  The  Ro-  ub.  Hi.  36. 
man  prsetor  delivered  her  up  to  the  triumvir,  who 
caufcd  her  to  be  carried  to  prilon,  in  order  to  her  be- 
ing put  to  death.  The  goaler,  who  was  ordered  to  ex- 
ecute her,  was  flruck  with  compalHon,  and  could  not 
rtfolveio  kill  her.  He  choofc  therefore  to  let  her  die 
of  hunger.  Beiides  which,  he  futfcred  her  daughter 
to  fee  her  in  prifon  ;  taking  care,  however,  that  (he 
brought  her  nothing  to  eat.  As  this  continued  many 
days,  he  was  furprifed  that  the  prjioner  lived  fo  long 
without  eating  ;  and  fufpefling  the  daughter,  upon 
watching  her,  he  difcovered  that  ihe  nnuriflied  her 
mother  w  ith  her  own  milk.  Amazed  at  lo  pious,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  ingenious  an  invention,  he  told 
the  faift  to  the  triumvir,  and  the  triumvir  to  the  prse- 
tor, who  believed  the  thing  merited  relating  in  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  people.  The  criminal  was  pardoned, 
and  a  decree  was  palfcd  that  the  mother  and  daughter 
(hould  bcfublifted  lor  the  reft  of  their  lives  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  public. 

The  fame  author  gives  a  fnnilar  inftance  of  filial 
piety  in  a  young  woman  named  Xantippe  to  her  aged 
fathcrCimonus,  who  was  likewile  conlined  in  prifon, 
and  which  is  univerfally  known  by  ihe  name  of  the 
Roman  Charity.  Both  thcfc  inft.uiccs  appeared  fo  very 
extraordinary  and  uncommon  to  hat  people,  that  they 
could  only  account  for  ihcm,  by  iuppofing  that  the 
love  of  children  to  their  parents  was  the  the  firft  law  of 
nature.  Patarc-t  ajiquis  [iays  oi\r  author)  hoc  contra 
>iaturamja8um  ejfe,  ni ft  prima  natiirx  lex  ejfet  diiigere 
farcntes. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  examples,  we  may  re- 
fer to  the  article  Etna,  n'  51.  par.  3.  where  a  very 
noble  inftance  of  filial  piety  is  takeu  notice  of.  See 
alfo    the  article  Pi  etas. 

FILIBEG,  or  FiLLEBEG.     Sec  Philibeg. 

FILICACIA  (Vincent),  a  celebrated  Iialian  poet, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1642.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  dtlla  Crufca  and  ofthatof  the  Arcadi, 
and  became  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Tufcany.  He  died 
in  1707.  His  poems  are  much  efteemed  for  the  deli- 
cacy and  noblenefs  of  their  fentiiuents.  Scipio  de  FI- 
licacia,  his  fon,  had  them  all  printed  together,  under, 
the  title  of  Poefie  Fofiano  di  Vaicenzo  da  Fiiicacia^  ill 
1707,  410. 

FlLICES,  (from  filujn  "a.  thread,"  quafi filatim 
incifa^.  Ferns  ;  one  of  the  feven  tribes  or  iamilies  of 
the  Ycgciablc  kingdom,  according  to  Linnaeus,  by 
whom  it  is  thus  chaiaflcrized  :  "  having  their  frnftifi- 
caiion  on  the  back  fide  of  the  frondes."  They  conlliiute 
the  firft  order  in  the  clafs  cryptogamia  ;  and  confift  of 
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16  genera,  which  are  diviilccl  \mofru[lificauonii,fpica- 
tx,  frondofa,  ir  raJicaUs.  This  order  comprehends 
the  entire  xvith  clafs  of  Tournefort,  in  whufe  lyllem 
■  the  filiccs  make  only  a  finglc  genus,  in  the  tirll  lettion 
of  the  aboveuientioncd  cUfs. 

FILICES,  is  alfo  anordcr  of  plants  in  x}ae fragmenta 
methodi  naturalU  of  Linnaeus.     See  Botany,  p.  469. 

col.  2. 

FILIGRANE,  Filigree,  or  Fillagree,  Work. 
See  Fillagree. 

FILING,  one  of  the  principal  operations  in  fmith- 
cry,&c.  fucceeding  to  forging.     See  File. 

The  coarfer  cut  files  are  always  to  be  fuccceded  by 
finer ;  and  in  all  the  kinds  the  rule  is,  10  lean  heavy 
on  the  tile  in  thralling  it  forward,  becaufc  the  teeth  of 
the  file  are  made  to  cut  forwards.  But  in  drawing  the 
file  back  again  for  a  fccond  llroke,  it  is  to  be  lightly 
lifted  juft  above  the  work,  by  reafon  it  cuts  not  coming 
back. 

Theroughorcoarfe-toothed  file  (which,  when  large, 

is  called  a  rubber)  ferves  to  take  olf  the  unevenncH'cs 
of  the  work  left  by  the  hammer  in  forging. 

The  ballard-toothed  lile  is  to  take  out  too  deep 
cuts,  and  file  flrokes  made  by  the  rough  file.  The  fine- 
toothed  file  takes  out  the  cuts  or  file-flrokcs  the  baf- 
lard  file  made ;  and  the  fmooth  file  thofe  left  by  the 
iine  file. 

In  this  order,  the  files  of  feveral  cuts  are  to  fucceed 
«ach  other  till  the  work  is  as  fmooth  as  it  cau  be  filed. 
After  which  it  may  be  made  yet  fnioothcr  with  emery, 
irjpoli,  &c.     See  Polishing. 

FILIPENDULA,  in  botany,     SeeSpiR^A. 

riLIX,  in  botany.     See  Filtces. 

FILLAGREE,  Filigree,  or  Filigrane,  TOori, 
a  kind  of  enrichment  on  gold  or  filvcr,  wrought  (icli- 
caiely,  in  manner  of  little  threads  or  grains,  or  both  in- 
termixed. The  word  is  compounded  of  _/?/ or  yi/aw 
"  thread,"  ^ni  grmium  "  grain."  In  Latin  it  is  call- 
cifilatim  elaboratum  opm,  argeiitum,  aunim. 

There  is  no  manufadlure  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
that  has  been  more  admired  an.'  celebrated,  than  the 
fine  gold  and  lilver  fillagree  of  Sumatra.  And  what 
renders  it  a  matter  of  greater  curiofity  is  the  coarfcnefs 
of  the  tools  employed  in  the  workmanlhip,  and  which, 
in  the  hands  of  an  European,  would  not  be  thought 
futficicntly  perfcft  for  the  moll  ordinary  piirpofes. — 
They  are  rudely  and  inartificially  formed,  by  the  gold- 
fmith  (fa/iiii),  from  any  old  iron  he  can  pick  up. 
When  you  engage  one  ot  them  to  execute  a  piece 
of  work,  his  firft  rcqiieft  is  ufually  for  apiece  ot  iron 
hoop,  to  m  ike  his  wire-drawing  inftfumcnt;  an  old 
hammerhead,  fluck  in  a  block,  i'crvcs  for  an  anvil ; 
and  a  pair  of  conipallcs  is  oficn  compofed  of  two  old 
nails  tied  together  at  one  end.  The  gold  is  melted 
in  a  piece  of  prceoo  or  earthen  rice-pot,  or  fometimcs 
in  a  crucible  of  thiir  own  make,  of  ordinary  clay.  In 
general  they  ufe  no  bellows,  but  blow  the  fire  with 
their  mouths,  through  a  joint  of  bamboo;  and  if  the 
quanti'y  of  metal  to  be  melted  is  C' nfiderablc,  three 
or  four  perlons  fir  round  their  furnace,  which  is  an 
old  broken  quallee  or  iron  pot,  and  blow  together.  At 
Padang  alone,  where  the  mauiifaclure  is  more  confi- 
dfrablc,  liny  have  adopted  the  Chinefc  bellows.  Their 
method  of  drawing  the  wire  differs  bai  little  from  that 


ulcd  by  European  workmen.  Wlien  drawn  to  a  fuf-  Fillagree, 
ficicnt  finencis,  they  flatten  it  by  beating  it  on  their  Fillet. 
anvil  ;  and  when  flattened,  they  give  it  u   iwilt   like  ' 

that  in  the  whalebone  handle  of  a  [lunch  ladle,  by  rub- 
liing  it  on  a  block  of  wood  with  a  flat  flick.  After 
twilling  they  again  beat  it  on  ihe  anvil,  and  by  ti.efe 
means  it  becomes  flat  wire  wiih  indented  edges.  With 
a  pair  of  nippers  ihey  fold  down  the  end  of  the  wire, 
and  thus  form  a  leaf,  or  element  of  a  flower  in  their 
work,  which  is  cut  off.  The  end  is  again  folded  and 
cut  off,  till  they  have  got  a  fufEcient  nuntbtr  of  leaves, 
which  are  laid  on  fingly.  Patterns  of  the  flowers  or  fo- 
liage, in  which  there  isnot  very  much  variety,  are  prepa- 
red on  paper,  of  the  fize  of  the  gold  plate  ';ii  which  ihe 
fillagree  is  to  be  laid.  According  to  this,  they  begin  to 
dilpofe  on  the  plate  the  larger  conipanments  of  the  fo- 
liage, lorwhichthcy  ufe  plain  flat  wire  of  a  larger  lize, 
and  fill  them  up  wiih  the  leaves  before  mentioned.  To 
fix  the  work,  they  employ  a  glutinous  fubflance,  made 
of  the  red  hot  berry  called  hjca  fago,  ground  to  a  pulp 
on  a  rough  flone.  '1  his  pulp  they  placed  on  a  young  co- 
coa-nut about  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  the  top  and  boi torn 
being  cut  off'.  After  the  leaves  have  been  all  placed 
in  order,  and  fluck  on,  bit  by  bit,  a  folder  is  prepared 
oi  gold-filings  and  borax,  moillened  with  water  which 
ihey  flrcw  over  tlic  plate  ;  and  then  putting  it  in  the 
fire  for  a  Jliort  lime,  the  whole  becorr.es  united.  This 
kind  of  Work  on  agold  plaie,  they  call  carrang  papaii .' 
when  the  work  is  open,  they  call  it  carrang  troufe.  Iiv 
executing  the  latter,  the  foliage  is  laid  out  on  a  card, 
or  foft  kind  of  wood,  and  fluck  on,  as  before  defcri- 
bed,  with  the  fago  berry  ;  and  the  work,  when  finifli- 
ed,  being  flrcwed  over  with  their  folder,  is  put  into 
the  fire,  when  the  card  or  foft  wood  burning  away,  the 
gold  remains  conncdled.  If  the  piece  be  large,  they 
folder  it  at  feveral  limes.  In  the  manutafture  of  bad- 
joo  buttons,  they  firfl  make  the  lower  part  flat,  and  ha- 
ving a  mould  formed  of  a  piece  ot  buffalo's  horn,  in- 
dented to  feveral  fizes,  each  like  one  half  a  bullet 
mould,  they  lay  their  woik  over  one  of  thefe  hole?, 
and  with  a  horn  punch  they  prefs  it  into  the  form  of 
the  button.  After  this  they  complete  the  upper  part. 
When  the  fillagree  is  finilhed,  they  clcanfc  it,  by  boil- 
ing it  in  water  with  common  fait  and  alum,  or  fonie- 
tiines  lime  juice  ;  and  in  order  to  give  it  that  fire  purple 
colour  which  they  ciWj'apo,  they  boil  it  in  water  with 
brimflone.  The  manner  of  making  the  little  balls 
with  which  their  works  are  fomeiinies  ornamented,  is 
as  follows.  They  take  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  having 
cut  it  flat  and  fmooth,  they  make  in  it  a  fmall  hole, 
which  they  fill  with  gold  dufl,  and  this  melted  in  the, 
fire  becomes  a  little  ball.  They  are  very  inexpert  f.C 
finilhingand  polilhing  the  plain  parts,  hinges,  fcrews;" 
and  the  like,  being  in  this  as  much  excelled  by  the  Eu- 
ropean ariills,  asthele  fall  Ihortof  them  inthefincnefs 
and  minuicnels  of  the  foliage.  The  Chinefc  alfo  make 
fillagree  moftly of  filver, which  looks  elegant,  but  wants 
likcwifethe  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  Malaywork. 
The  price  i>f  the  workmanfhip  depends  upon  the  difR- 
culty  or  uncomnionnefs  of  the  pattern.  In  fome  arti- 
cles of  ufiial  demand,  it  does  not  exceed  one-third  of 
ihe  value  of  the  gold;  but  in  matters  of  fancy,  it  is 
generaiL'  equal  to  it. 

FlLLiiT,   or  Filet,  in  architecture,    denotes  a 
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little  fquare  member  or  ornament  ufed  in  divers  places 
and  oil  divers  occalions,  but  generally  as  a  corona 
•ver  a  greater  moulding. 

The  JiUet  is  the  fame  with  what  the  French  call  reg- 
let,  bunde,  and  baiidclette ;    the  Italians  hjtu  or  ii{hlta. 

F'lLLET,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  orleor  bordure,  con- 
taining only  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  common  bordure.  It  is  fnppofed  to  be  withdrawn 
inwards,  and  is  of  a  different  colour  from  the  field.  It 
runs  quite  round,  near  the  edge,  as  a  lace  over  a  cloak. 

Fillet  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  ordinary  drawn  like  the 
bar  from  the  fmifler  point  of  the  chief  acrofs  the  (liield, 
in  manner  of  a  fcarf ;  though  it  is  fomctimes  alfo  feea 
in  the  filuation  of  a  bend,  felfe,  crofs,  &c. 

According  to  Guillim,  the  fillet  is  a  fourth  part  of 
the  chief,  and  is  placed  in  the  chief  point  of  the  efcut- 
cheon. 

Fillet  is  alfo  ufed  among  painters,  gilders,  &c.  for 
a  little  rule  or  reglct  of  leaf-gold,  drawn  over  certain 
mouldings  ;  or  on  the  edges  of  frames,  pannels,  &c. 
cfpecially  when  painted  white,  by  way  of  enrichment. 

Fillets,  in  the  manege,  are  the  loins  of  a  horfe, 
which  begin  at  the  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the 
faddle  rclls. 

FILLY,  a  term  among  horfe-dealers,  to  denote  the 
female  or  marc-colt. 

FILM,  a  thin  fkin  or  pellicle.  In  plants,  it  is  ufed 
for  that  thin,  woody  fkin,  which  feparates  the  feeds  in 
the  pods,  and  keeps  them  apart. 

FILTER,  orFiLTRE,  in  chemillry,  &c.  a  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  linen,  paper,  or  other  matter,  fome  of 
which  are  in  the  form  of  hollow  inverted  cones,  ufed  to 
filtrate  or  flrain  liquors  through.  The  filtre  has  the 
fame  ufe  and  efTeft  with  regard  to  liquids  that  the  fieve 
or  fearce  has  in  dry  matter. 

Filters  are  of  two  forts.  The  firil  are  fimple  pieces 
of  paper  or  cloth,  through  which  the  liquor  is  paflTed 
without  farther  trouble.  The  fccond  are  twilled  up 
like  a  {kain  or  wick,  and  firft  wetted,  then  fqueezed, 
and  one  end  put  in  the  vefl'el  that  contains  the  liquor  to 
be  filtrated  ;  the  other  end  is  to  be  out,  and  hang 
down  below  ihe  furface  of  the  liquor  ;  by  means  here- 
of the  purefl  part  of  the  liquor  diltills  drop  by  drop  out 
of  the  veirel,  leaving  the  coarfer  part  behind.  This 
filter  afts  as  a  fiphon. 

Filter  is  i^lfo  a  charm,  fuppofed  to  have  a  virtue 
of  inlpiring  love.  Tlie  word  is  derived  from  <f;XTpov 
which  fignifies  the  fame  thing,  of  o/,\m,  amo  '  I  love.' 

The  Greeks,  when  their  love  was  without  fuccefs, 
had  feveral  arts  to  procure  the  aftedtions  of  their  belo- 
ved The  Thelfalian  women  were  famous  for  their 
Ikill  in  this  as  well  as  other  magical  practices.  The 
means  v/hercby  it  was  effefled  were  of  divers  forts;  it 
was  fometimes  done  by  potions  called  cf<XTf«,  which  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  authors  of  both  languages. 
Juvenal  fpeaks  thus  : 

Hk  rnagkui  aff'i:rt  cantuSy  htc  7hejfala  vend'tt 
Phiitra,  quibas  valeant  metitem  vexare  mariti. 

Their  operations  were  violent  and  dangerous,  and  com- 
monly deprived  fuch  as  drank  them  of  their  reafon. 
Phitarrh  and  Cornelius  Nepos  report,  that  Lucullus 
the  Roman  general  firft  loft  his  reafon,  and  afterwards 
his  life  by  one  of  them.  Lucretius  the  poet  ended  his 
life  hy  the  fame  way  ;  and  Caius  Caligula,  as  Sueto- 
nius reports,  was  driven  into  a  fit  of  madnefs  by  a  fil- 
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ter  given  him   by  his  wife  Casfonia,  which  ftory  is  Filtration 
mentioned  by  the  fame   poet.     Ovid  likewife  afliires 
us,  that  this  was  the  ufual  cffedl  of  fuch  potions. 

The  ingredients  they  were  made  of  were  of  various 
forts  J  feveral  of  which  applied  by  thcmfelves  were 
thought  efi'ttrlual. 

FILTRATION,  the  aft  of  pafllng  any  liquor 
through  a  filter,  called  alfo  colatrire,  percolation,  and 
tranfcolatioii.  See  Filter,  and  Chemistry,  n"  568. 

FIMBRIA,  Fringes.  The  extremities  or  borders 
of  the  tubx  Fallopiai'se  were  formerly  thus  called  ;  the 
word  fignifyiug  z  fringed  border  which  that  part  re- 
feinbles. 

FIMBRIATED,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  with  a 
narrow  border  or  hem  of  another  tinfturc. 

FIN,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  well-known  part  of 
fiflies,  confiflingof  a  membrane  fupported  by  rays,  or 
little  bony  or  cartilaginous  oflicles. 

'J  he  office  of  the  fins  has  commonly  been  fuppofed 
to  be  analagous  to  that  of  feathers  in  fowls  ;  and  t9 
affift  the  fifli  in  its  progreffive  motion,  or  fwimming  : 
but  the  later  naturalifls  find  this  a  miflakc. 

The  tail  is  the  great  inflrument  of  fwimming:  the 
fins  only  ferve  to  keep  the  fifli  upright,  and  preveiu 
vacillation  or  wavering.     See  Ichthyology. 

FINAL,  in  general,  whatever  terminates  or  con- 
cludes a  thing;  asyiwa/ judgment,  y?;W  fentence,  &c. 

Final  Caufe,  is  the  end  for  which  the  thing  is  done. 
The  final  caufe  is  the  firft  thing  in  the  intention  of  a 
perfon  who  does  a  thing  ;  and  the  laft  in  the  execu- 
tion.    Sec  Cause. 

Final  Letters  among  the  Hebrew  grammarians,  five 
letters  fo  called,  be  caufe  they  have  a  different  figure  ac 
the  end  of  words  from  what  they  have  in  any  other  fi- 
tuation. 

Final,  in  geography,  a  port-town  of  Italy,  fubjefl 
to  Genoa,  and  fituaied  on  the  Mediterranean,  about 
3  7  miles  fouth- weft  of  that  city.  It  was  fold  to  the 
Gcnoefe  in  171 3,  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  E.  Long. 
9.  12.   N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

FINANCES,  in  the  French  policy,  denote  the  re- 
venues of  the  king,  and  ftate  :  much  the  fame  with 
the  treafury  or  exchequer  of  the  Englifli,  and  thefif- 
cus  of  the  Romans. — The  word  is  derived  from  the 
German  finantz,  "  fcraping,  ufury."  Though  Du 
Gauge  choofes  rather  to  deduce  it  from  the  barbarous 
Latin  financia,  pra-jlatio  fecuniaria. 

Council  of  the  Finances,  correfponds  to  the  lords- 
commiffionersof  the  treafury  in  Britain:  the  comptroller- 
general  of  ihi finances  ;   to  the  lord  high  treafurer,  &c. 

The  French  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  figures,  or  nu- 
meral charafter,  which  they  call  chiffrede  finance. 

FiNCH-itiND,  in  ornithology,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  a  genus  of  birds  known  among  authors  by  the 
name  of  Frikgilla.     See  that  article. 

Finch  (Heneage),  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  fon  of 
Sir  Heneage  Finch,  fome  time  recorder  of  London, 
and  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Winchelfea  family,  was 
born  in  1621.  By  his  good  parts  and  diligence,  he 
became  a  noted  proficient  in  the  municipal  laws  ;  was 
made  folicitor-general  hy  Charles  II.  on  his  reftora- 
tion,  and  was  very  aftive  in  the  profecuiion  of  the  re- 
gicides. In  1670,  he  was  appointed  attorney-gene- 
ral ;  about  three  years  after,  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
feal,  on  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  ;  and 
lord  chancellor  in  1675.    He  was  created  earl  of  Not- 
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lingliara  in  1681  ;  and  died  the  year  following,  being 
■'  quite  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs.  He  pub- 
lilhcd  Icveral  fpeeches  on  the  trials  of  the  judges  of 
king  Charles  I.  with  fome  few  other  things  ;  and  left 
behind  him  Chancery  Reports  in  MS. 

FINE,  that  which  is  pure  and  without  mixture. 
The  term  is  particularly  ulcd  in  fpeaking  of  gold  or 
lilver. 

Fine,  in  law,  hath  divers  applications.  Sometimes 
it  is  uled  for  a  formal  conveyance  of  lauds  or  tenements, 
or  of  any  thing  inheritable,  being  in  ejfe  ternporis  finii, 
in  order  10  cut  off  all  contioverfics.  Others  define  it 
to  be  a  final  ajrreement  between  perfons,  concerning 
any  lands  or  rents,  See.  of  which  any  fuit  or  writ  is  de- 
pending between  them  in  any  court. 

Fine,  fometimes  liguifies  a  fum  of  money  paid  for 
entering  lands  or  tenements  let  by  leafe  ;  and  fome- 
times a  pecuniary  multl  for  an  offence  committed 
againft  the  king  and  his  laws,  or  againit  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

Fines  for  Alienation,  in  fcodal  law.  One  of  the 
attendants  or  confcquences  of  tenure  by  vaffallhip. 
KsiCHT-Sirvtce,  was  that  of  fines  due  10  the  lord  for 
every  alienation,  whenever  the  tenant  had  occafion  to 
make  over  his  land  to  another.  This  depended  on  the 
nature  of  the  fcodal  connexion  ;  it  not  being  reafon- 
able  nor  allowed,  that  a  feudatory  fhould  transfer  his 
lord's  gift  to  another,  and  fubflitute  a  new  tenant  to 
do  the  fervice  in  his  own  ftead,  without  the  confent  of 
the  lord  :  and,  as  the  feodal  obligation  was  confidcrcd 
as  reciprocal,  the  lord  alfo  could  not  alienate  his  feig- 
nory  without  the  confent  of  his  tenant,  which  confent 
of  his  was  called  an  attornment.  This  rellraint  upon 
the  I'lrd  foon  wore  away  :  that  upon  the  tenant  conti- 
nued longer.  For,  when  every  thing  came  in  procefs 
of  time  to  be  bought  and  fold,  the  lords  would  not 
grant  a  licence  to  their  tenants  to  aliene,  without  a  fine 
being  paid  ;  apprehending  that,  if  it  was  reafonable 
for  the  heir  to  pay  a  fine  or  relief  on  the  renovation  of 
his  paternal  eftate,  it  was  much  more  reafonable  that 
a  ftranger  fhould  make  the  fame  acknowledgment  on 
his  admiffton  to  a  newly  purchafed  feud.  In  England, 
thefe  fines  feem  only  to  have  been  exacted  from  the 
king's  tenants  in  capiti,  who  were  never  able  to  aliene 
without  a  licence  :  but  as  to  common  perfons,  they 
were  at  liberty,  by  m.igua  charta,  and  the  flatute  of 
quia  cmptores  (if  not  earlier),  to  aliene  the  whole  of 
their  eftate,  to  be  holdcn  of  the  fame  lord  as  they 
othemfelves  held  it  of  before.  But  the  king's  tenants 
in  capite,  not  being  included  under  the  general  words 
of  thefe  ftatutes,  could  not  aliene  without  a  licence: 
for  if  they  did,  it  was  in  ancient  ftridlnefs  an  abfolute 
forfeiture  of  the  land ;  though  fome  have  imagined 
•therwife.  But  this  feverity  was  mitigated  by  the  fta- 
tute  I  Edw.  III.  c.  12.  which  ordained,  that  in  fuch 
cafe  the  lands  fhould  not  be  forfeited,  but  a  reafonable 
fine  be  paid  to  the  king.  Upon  which  flatute  it  was 
fettled,  that  one-third  of  the  yearly  value  fhould  be 
paid  for  a  licence  of  alienation  ;  but,  if  the  tenant 
prefumed  to  aliene  without  a  licence,  a  full  year's  va- 
lue fhould  be  paid.  Thefe  fines  were  at  lafl  totally 
taken  away  by  flatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  See  Knight- 
Service. 

FiNE-Drawing,  or  Rtnterlng,  a  dexterous  fewing 
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up  or  rejoining  the  parts  of  any  cloth,  fluff,  or  the      Fin« 
like,  torn  or  rent  in  the  dreffing,  wearing,  &c.  || 

It  is  prohibited  w  fine  rlravj  pieces  of  foreign  manu-     Fingal. 
fafture  upon  thofc  of  our  own,  as  has  formerly  been  ^       " 
pradlifed.     See  Rentering. 

FiNE-Stiller,  iu  the  diflillery.  That  branch  of  the 
art  which  is  employed  on  the  diflilling  the  fpirit  from 
treacle  or  other  preparations  or  recrements  of  fugar,  is 
ciWcifine-ftilling,  by  way  of  diflindion  from  nult-flil- 
ling  ;  and  the  perfon  who  exercifes  this  part  of  the 
trade  is  called  1  fine-fliller. 

The  operatioa  in  procuring  the  fpirit  from  fugar  is 
the  fame  with  tha:  iL'isd  in  making  the  malt-fpirit;  a 
walli  of  the  faccharii;c  matter  being  made  with  water 
from  treacle,  &c.  and  tt.mented  with  yeafl.  It  is  ufual 
to  add  in  this  cafe,  however,  a  confiderable  poriion  of 
malt,  and  fometimes  powdered  jalap,  to  the  ferment- 
ing backs.  Tiie  malt  accelerates  the  fermentation, 
and  makes  the  fpirit  come  out  the  cheaper,  and  the 
jalap  prevents  the  rife  of  any  mufly  head  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  fo  as  to  leave  a  greater 
opportunity  for  the  free  accefs  of  the  air,  and  thus  to 
fhorten  the  work,  by  turning  the  foamy  into  a  hilling 
fermentation. 

FINERS  of  Gold  and  Silver,  are  thofe  who  pa- 
rify  and  part  thofe  metals  from  other  coarfer  ones  by 
fire  and  acids.  They  arc  alfo  called  farten  in  old 
law-books,  and  fometimes  departers. 

FINERY,  in  the  iron-works,  is  one  of  the  two  forges 
at  which  they  hammer  the  fow  or  pig  iron. 

Into  the  finery  they  firfl  put  the  pigs  of  iron,  plac- 
ing three  or  four  of  them  together  behind  the  fire, 
with  a  little  of  one  end  thrufl  into  it  ;  where,  foften- 
iug  by  degrees,  they  flir  and  work  them  with  long 
bars  of  iron,  and  expofe  at  different  times  different 
parts  to  the  blaft  of  the  bellows,  in  order  to  refine  it 
as  equally  as  polfible,  till  the  metal  runs  together  with 
a  round  raafs  or  lump,  which  they  call  a  half  bloom. — 
They  then  take  this  out,  and  give  it  a  few  lirokes  with 
their  fledges ;  afterwards  they  carry  it  to  a  great  heavy 
hammer,  raifed  by  the  motion  of  a  water-wheel  ; 
where,  applying  it  dcxteroufly  to  the  blows,  they  prc- 
fently  beat  it  out  into  a  thick  fliori  fquare.  This  they 
put  into  the  finery  again,  and  heating  it  red-hot,  they 
work  it  under  the  fame  hammer  till  it  comes  to  be  in 
the  Ihape  of  a  bar  in  the  middle,  but  with  two  fquare 
knobs  at  the  ends,  which  they  call  an  aticony.  It  is 
then  carried  into  the  other  forge  called  the  chaffry, 

FINEERING.     See  Veneering. 

FINESSE,  a  French  term,  of  late  current  in  Eng- 
lifh.  Literally,  it  is  of  no  farther  import  than  our 
Englifli  finenefs  ;  but  among  us  it  is  chiefly  ufed  to  de- 
note that  peculiar  delicacy  or  fubtilty  perceived  in 
works  of  the  mind,  and  the  niceft  and  mofl  fccretc  and 
fublime  parts  of  any  fcience  or  art. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  that  kind  of  fubtilty 
made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofes  of  deception. 

FINGAL,  king  of  Morven,  in  ancient  Caledonia. 
He  flourifhed  in  the  third  century  ;  and  according  to 
the  Irilh  hiflories  died  in  the  year  285,  although  there 
Is  fome  reafon  from  Offian's  poems  for  placing  his  death 
a  few  years  later.  Fingal  was  dcfcended  in  all  pro- 
bability from  thofe  Celtic  tribes  who  were  the  firfl 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  Tradition,  and  the  poems  of 
H  h  Offian, 
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Fingal.  Offiiii,  give  hitn  a  lonfj;  line  of  royal  anceftors,  fuch  as 
*-  ~  Combal,  Trcnmor,  Trathal,  &c.  who  haJ  all  reigned 
ov«r  the  fame  territory.  Whether  this  territory  was 
bounded  b;  the  Caledonian  forcit,  or  extended  fome- 
what  farther  to  the  fouth,  towards  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, is  uncertain  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  hav- 
inp-  extended  over  all  the  north  and  weft  Highlands, 
comprehending  the  Hebrides,  whole  petty  chiefs  were 
all  fiibjeft  to  the  king  of  Morven.  His  principal  place 
of  relidence  was  Sclnia,  which  was  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glenco,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cona 
of  Offian  ;  though  fome  imagine  it  to  have  been  in 
Strath-Conan  in  Moray.  The  truth  feenis  to  be, 
that  as  Fingal  and  his  people  lived  by  hunting,  they 
often  (hifted  their  habitation.  Hence,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Highlands  we  find,  in  the  names  of  places,  build- 
inas,  &c.  fuch  monuments  as  juflify  their  feveral 
claims  for  the  honour  of  Fiugal's  refidence.  P'ingal 
acquired  great  fame  by  his  prowefs  in  arms.  He  made 
jnany  fuccefsful  iacurfions  into  the  Roman  province, 
from  whence  he  carried  away  ihofe  fpoils  which  his 
fon  fo  often  mentions  under  the  names  of  the  whie  of 
the  flraiiger,  and  the  wax  of  the  flrariger.  By  fea  we 
find  hiin  frequently  making  voyages  to  Scandinavia, 
the  Orkneys,  and  Ireland  ;  calle  I  by  Offian,  Lochlin, 
JnnijQore,  and  Utl'in.  Several  of  thefe  expeditions  were 
cclebrited  by  his  fon  in  epic  poems,  of  which  two  only 
reinain,  Fingal  and  Temora.  In  the  laft  of  thefe 
poems,  we  find  Fingal  fighting  together  with  his 
grandlbn  Ofcar.  How  long  he  lived  afterwards  is  un- 
certain. He  is  faid  to  have  died  a  natural  death  ;  and 
therefore  none  of  his  fon's  poems  relate  to  this  event, 
thouirli  it  is  occafionally  mentioned  in  many  of  them. 
"  ofd  thy  beauty  laft,  O  Ryuo  ?  Stood  the  llrength 
of  car-borne  Ofcar  ?  Fingal  himfelf  paffed  away  ;  and 
the  halls  of  his  fathers  have  forgot  his  fteps.  The 
blaftsof  the  north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king,  and  I  be- 
hold  thee  fitting  on  mift,  dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine 
arms.  Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror  of  the  valiant  : 
but  like  a  watery  cloud,  when  we  fee  the  ftars  behind  it, 
with  their  weeping  eyes.  Thy  fliield  is  like  the  aged 
moon;  thy  fword  vapour  half  kindled  with  fire.  Dim 
and  feeble  is  the  chief  v;ho  travelled  in  brightnefs  be- 
fore  But  thy  fteps  are  on  the  winds  of  the  defart,  and 

the  ftorms  darken  in  thy  hand.  Thou  takeft  the  fun 
in  thy  wrath,  and  hideft  him  in  thy  clouds.  The  fons 
of  little  men  are  afraid,  and  a  thoufand  Ihowers  de- 
fcend." — Berrathon. 

"  The  character  of  Fingal  (Dr  Blair  obfervcs)  is 
perhaps  the  moft  perfeft  that  was  ever  drawn  by  a 
poet,  for  we  may  boldly  defy  all  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity to  (how  us  any  hero  equal  to  Fingal.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  Offian's  works,  he  is  prefenied  to  us 
in  all  that  variety  of  lights  which  give  the  full  difplay 
of  a  charafter.  In  him  concur  almoft  all  the  qualities 
that  can  ennoble  human  nature  ;  that  can  either  make 
us  admire  the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is  not  only 
unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  people  happy 
by  his  wifdom  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  is  truly  the 
father  of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the  epithet  of 
"  Fingal  of  the  mildeft  look,"  and  diftinguiflied  on 
every  occalion  by  humanity  and  generofiiy.  He  is 
merciful  to  his  foes,  full  of  affeftion  to  his  children, 
full  of  concern  about  his  friends,  and  never  mentions 
Agandecca,  his  firft  love,  without  the  utmoft  tender- 


nefs.  He  is  the  univerfal  proteftor  of  the  diftrefled  ; 
none  ever  went  fad  from  Fingal. — '  O  Ofcar!  bend  *" 
the  ftrong  in  arms,  but  fparc  the  feeble  hand.  Be 
thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides  againfl  the  foes  of  thy 
people  ;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grafs  to 
thofe  who  aflc  thine  aid  :  fo  Trenmor  lived  j  fuch  Tra- 
thal  was  ;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the 
fupport  of  the  injured;  the  weak  refted  behincl  the 
lightning  of  my  fteel.  Thefe  were  the  maxims  of 
true  heroifm,  to  which  he  formed  his  grandfon.  His 
fame  is  reprefented  as  every  where  fpread  ;  the  great- 
eft  heroes  acknovi'ledge  his  fuperiority  ;  his  cneinies 
tremble  at  his  name  ;  and  the  higheft  encomiums  that 
can  be  beftowed  on  one  whom  the  poet  would  moft  ex- 
alt is  to  fay,  That  his  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal. 
Wherever  he  appears,  we  behold  the  hero.  The  ob- 
jefts  he  purfues  are  always  great ;  to  bend  the  proud, 
to  prote(.4  the  injured,  to  defend  his  friends,  to  over- 
come his  enemies  by  gentrofity  more  than  by  force. 
Some  ftrokes  of  human  imperfection  and  frailty  arc 
what  ufually  give  us  the  moft  clear  view  and  the  moft 
fenllble  imprellion  of  a  charafter,  becaufe  they  prefent 
to  us  a  man  fuch  as  we  have  feen  ;  they  recal  known 
features  of  human  nature.  When  poets  go  beyond 
this  range,  and  attempt  to  defcribe  a  faultlefs  hero, 
they,  for  the  moft  part,  fet  before  us  a  fort  of  vague 
undiftinguilhable  character,  fuch  as  the  imagination 
cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  realife  to  itfelf  as  the  objeft  of 
afFeilion.  But  Fingal,  though  exhibited  without  any 
of  tlie  common  human  failings,  is  neverthelefs  a  real 
man  ;  a  charadcr  which  touches  and  interefts  every 
reader." 

We  may  obferve,  that  Fingal  appears  to  have  been 
no  lefs  a  poet  than  a  warrior  ;  at  leaft  in  all  thofe 
palTiigfs  afcribcd  to  him  in  the  poems  of  his  fon,  there 
is  a  grandeur  and  loftinefsthat  elevates  them  above  the 
common  ftylc  even  of  Offian.  The  following  paflTagc 
from  the  poem  of  Carthuu  may  be  taken  as  a  fpeci- 
men  of  Fingal's  poetry,  '  Raife,  ye  bards,'  faid 
the  mighty  Fingal,  '  the  praife  of  unhappy  Moina. 
Call  her  ghoft  with  your  fongs,  to  our  hills  ;  that  flic 
may  reft  with  the  fair  of  Morven,  the  funbeauis  of 
other  days,  and  the  delight  of  heroes  of  old.  I  have 
feen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  defolate. 
The  fire  had  rcfounded  in  the  halls  ;  and  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  ftream  of  Cluiha  was 
removed  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The 
thiftle  fliook,  there,  its  lonely  head  :  the  mofs  whiftled 
to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the  windows; 
the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head.  De- 
folate is  the  dwelling  of  Moina  :  filence  is  in  the  houfe 
of  her  fathers.  Raife  the  fong  of  mourning,  O  bards, 
over  the  land  of  ftrangcrs.  They  have  but  fallen  be- 
fore us  ;  for  one  day  we  muft  fall. — Why  doft  thou 
build  the  hall,  fon  of  the  winged  days  ?  Thou  lookeft 
from  thy  towers  to-day  ;  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blaft 
of  the  dcfart  comes  ;  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and 
whiftlcs  round  thy  half-worn  ffiield — And  let  the  blaft 
of  the  defart  come  !  We  fhall  be  renowned  in  our  day. 
The  mark  of  my  arm  Ihall  be  in  the  battle,  and  my 
name  in  the  fong  of  bards.  Raife  the  fong  ;  fend  round 
thelliell:  and  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall.  When 
thou,  fun  of  heaven,  flialt  fail  ?  if  thou  (halt  fail,  thou 
mighty  light !  if  thy  brightnefs  is  for  a  feafon,  like 
Fingal  j  our  fame  flull  furvivc  thy  beams.' — Such  was 
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the  joy  of  Fingal  in  the  day  of  his  joy.  His  thoufand 
bards  leaned  forward  from  their  featSj  to  hear  the  voice 
'  of  tksir  king.  It  was  lilve  the  mufic  of  the  harp  on  the 
gale  of  the  fpring.  Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O  Fin- 
gal !  Why  had  not  OlFiaa  the  ftrcngth  of  thy  foul  ? 
But  thou  Itandefl  alone,  my  father  ;  and  who  can  equal 
the  king  of  Morven  ?" 

FINGERS,  in  anatomy,  the  extreme  part  of  the 
hand  divided  into  five  members.  SccAnatcmy,  n°  56. 

FINING  c/*  Liquors.     See  Clarification. 

FINISTERRE,  the  mofl  wcllcrly  cape  or  promon- 
tory of  Spain,  in  10.  ij.  W.  Long,  and  45°  N.  Lat. 
This  cape  is  lii<cwifcthe  moll  welterly  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

FINITE,  fomething  bounded  or  limited,  in  con- 
tradiftindion  10  Infinite. 

FINLAND  (the  duchy  of),  is  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  the  gulph  of  Bothnia,  on  the  caft;  by  Mufcovy,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  gulph  of  Finland  and  Ingria,  and  on 
the  north  by  Bothnia  and  Lapland.  It  is  about  200 
miles  in  length,  and  almoftasmuch  in  breadth.  It  con- 
tains many  lakes  ;  in  which  are  feveral  iilands,  which 
are  generally  rocks  or  inacceflible  mountains.  The 
inhabitants  are  fmall  of  flature,  capable  of  enduring 
hardihips,  and  good  foldiers.  The  Ruffians  have  for 
Ibme  lime  rendered  thcmfclves  mailers  of  a  good  part 
of  this  province  ;  the  rcfl  belongs  to  Sweden,  k  is 
divided  into  fevcn  provinces  :  i.  Finland  ;  s.Cajana; 
g.  Thavafthia;  4.  Nyeland;  5.  Savolaxia  ;  6.  Carelia; 
and,  7.  Kexholmia. 

Finland  Proper  is  an  agreeable  country,  and  lies 
ovcr-againfl  the  city  of  Stockholm,  near  the  place 
where  the  gulphs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  meet.  It  is 
divided  into  South  and  North  Finland.  It  is  diverfi- 
fied  with  mountains,  forefls,  lakes,  meadows,  and 
plcafant  fields.  The  inhabitants  fait  the  filh  they  do 
not  confumc  themfelvcs,  and  fend  it  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

FINNINGIA,  or  Fenningia,  (anc.  gcog.),  the 
true  reading  for  Eu.higia  ia  Pliny,  which  he  makes  an 
ifland,  but  is  more  truly  a  pcninfula.  Now  Finland, 
a  province  of  Sweden.  Fen;!!,  or  Fin?ii,  the  people  ; 
whofe  ferocity  was  extraordinary,  poverty  extreme, 
herbs  their  food,  Ikins  their  covering,  .ind  the  ground 
their  couch  :  regardlefs  of  man  and  of  gods,  they  at- 
tained to  a  very  difficult  thing,  not  to  have  a  fmgle  wifli 
to  form,  (Tacitus). 

FIR-TREE,  in  botany.     See  Pinus. 

FIRE,  in  pbyfiology,  fignifics  that  fubtile  invifible 
caufe  by  which  bodies  are  expanded  or  enlarged  in 
bulk,  and  become  hot  to  the  touch  ;  fluids  arc  rarefied 
into  vapour  ;  folid  bodies  become  fluid,  and  in  like 
manner  are  at  lafl:  diffipated,  or  if  incapable  of  iicing 
carried  ofF  in  vapour,  are  at  length  melted  into  glafs. 
It  feems  likewife  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  nature  on 
which  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  an  immediate  de- 
pendence,  and  without  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
nature  itfelf  could  fubfifl  a  lingle  moment. 

The  difputes  concerning  fire,  which  for  a  long  time 
divided  philofophers,  have  now  in  a  great  mealure, 
though  not  wholly,  lubfided.  The  celebrated  philofo- 
phers of  the  lafb  century.  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Newton, 
wercof  opinion,  that  fire  was  nodiftinft  fubftanccfrom 
other  bodies,  but  that  it  conliiled  entirely  in  the  vio- 
lent motion  of  the  pans  of  any  body.  As  no  motion, 
however,  can  be  produced  without  a  caufe,  ihey  were 


obliged  to  have  rccourfe  to  a  mechanical  force  or  im-  Fire. 
pulfe  as  the  ultimate  caufe  of  fire  in  all  cafes.  Thus  '^~>^" 
Boyle  tells  us,  that  when  a  piece  of  iron  becomes  hot 
by  hammering,  "  there  is  nothing  to  make  it  fo,  except 
the  forcible  motion  of  the  hammer  imprefling  a  vehe- 
ment and  varioully  determined  agitation  on  the  fmall 
parts  of  the  iron."  Bacon  defines  heat,  which  he 
makes  fynonymous  with  fire,  to  be  "  an  expanlive  un- 
dulatory  motion  in  the  minute  panicles  of  a  body, 
whereby  tliey  tend  with  fome  rapidity  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumference,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  little 
upwards."  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  faid  noihinj'^  pofuive  up- 
on the  fubjeft  ;  but  conjeftured  that  grofs  bodies  and 
light  might  be  convertible  into  one  another  ;  and  that 
great  bodies  of  the  fize  of  our  earth  when  violently 
heated,  might  continue  and  increafe  iheir  heat  by  the 
mutual  aflion  and  reaflion  of  their  parts. 

But  while  the  mechanical  philofophers  thus  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  fire  upon  the 
fame  principles  which  they  judged  fuflicient  to  explain 
thofe  of  tlie  univcrfe  in  general,  the  chemifts  as  ftre- 
nuoufly  alTerted  that  fire  was  a  fluid  of  a  certain  kind 
diflimjt  from  all  others,  and  univcrfally  prefent  through- 
out the  whole  globe.  Bocrhaave  particularly  maintain- 
ed this  dodtrine  ;  and  in  fupport  of  it  brought  the  fol- 
lowing argument,  that  fleel  and  flint  would  flrike  fire, 
and  produce  the  very  fame  degree  of  heat  in  Nova- 
Zerabla,  which  they  would  do  under  the  equator.  O- 
ther  arguments  were  drawn  from  the  increafed  weight 
of  metalline  calces,  which  they  fiippnfed  10  proceed 
from  the  fixing  of  the  clement  of  fire  in  the  fubflancc 
whofe  weight  was  thus  increafed.  By  thefe  experi- 
ments, Mr  Boyle  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  daggered  ; 
as  he  publiflied  a  treatife  on  tlie  poffibility  of  making 
fire  and  flame  ponderable  ;  though  this  was  dircftly 
contrary  to  his  own  principles  already  quoted.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  the  matter  was  moll  violently 
difputed  ;  and  the  mechanical  philofophers,  though 
there  arguments  were  equally  inconclufive  with  thoic 
of  iheir  adverfaries,  at  lall  prevailed  through  the  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  iiidtedhad 
fcarce  taken  any  active  part  in  the  contefl. 

That  the  caufe  of  fire  cannot  be  any  mechanical 
motion  which  we  can  imprefs,  is  very  evident  j  becaufc 
on  mechanical  principles  an  effect  mufl  always  be  pro. 
portionable  to  the  caufe.  In  the  cafe  of  fire,  however, 
the  uStA  is  beyond  all  calculation  greater  than  the 
caufe,  fiippofing  the  latter  to  be  only  a  mechanical  per- 
cuffion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  iiammering  iron  till  i:  be  red 
hot.  By  a  few  ftrokcs  of  an  hammer,  the  particles  of 
a  piece  of  iron,  we  fhall  allow,  may  be  fet  in  a  violent 
motion  and  thus  produce  fire.  If,  however,  we  direft 
the  motion  of  thefc  particles  upon  another  body  whole 
parts  are  at  refl,  and  in  fome  degree  coherent,  it  is 
plain  that  the  latter  will  refill  and  diminifh  the  motion 
of  the  particles  already  moved,  in  projiortion  to  their 
vis  iiiertiie,  as  well  as  the  coheficn  of  the  parts  of  the 
fccond  body,  if  indeed  we  can  fiippofc  the  z'is  inertix 
of  matter  to  be  different  from  the  elFedtof  gravitation, 
cohefion,  or  fome  other  power  ailing  upon  it.  By 
no  argumentation  whatever,  then,  can  we  fliow  up- 
on mechanical  principles,  why  fire  fhould  have  fuch 
a  tendency  to  increafe  and  multiply  itfelf  without  end, 
as  wc  fee  it  has,  even  abllracting  from  all  confidera- 
tion  of  the  neccflity  of  air  for  continuing  the  afliou  of 
fire. 

H  h  2  The 
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FireC  The  action  of  the  air  in  augmenting  and  continuing 

-  the  power  of  fire,  feems  fcarce  at  all  to  have  been  con- 
fidcred  by  thofe  who  firft  undertook  an  invclligation  of 
the  fubjcdt.  It  evidently  gave  rife  to  the  Hutchinfo- 
nian  hypothefis,  that  lire,  light,  and  air,  were  con- 
vertible into  one  another.  This,  however,  is  equal- 
ly untenible  with  the  mechanical  hypothefis:  for  later 
difcoveries  have  fliown,  that  our  atmofphere  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  diftinft  fluids,  only  one  of  which  is  fit  for 
fupporting  flame  ;  and  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  this  to  be 
the  only  proper  air,  it  is  in  like  manner  demonftrated, 
that  this  pure  fliiid  is  not  homogeneous,  but  conipofed 
©f  a  gravitating  and  non-gravitating  fubftance  ;  the 
latter  of  which  only  has  the  properties  of  fire  :  fo 
that  this  element  is  ftill  as  invifible  as  ever  ;  nor 
can  it  be  fliown  by  any  experiment  ihiX  fire  per  ft 
has  ever  been  changed  into  a  palpable  or  gravitating 
fubftance. 

The  experiments  which  firft  fcemed  to  bring  this 
difpute  to  a  decifion  were  thofe  of  Dr  Black,  concern- 
ing what  he  called  latettt  heat ;  on  which  fome  other 
names,  fuch  as  abfolute  heat,  fpecific  fire,  &c.  have 
been  beftowed,  very  little  to  ihe  advancement  of  fciencc 
in  general.  From  thcfe  difcoveries  it  appears,  that 
fire  may  exifl.  in  bodies  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  dif- 
cover  itfelf  inany  other  way  than  by  its  adtion  upon  the 
minute  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  that  fuddenly  this  ac- 
tion may  be  changed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  no  longer  to 
be  dircfted  upon  the  particles  of  the  body  itfelf,  but 
upon  external  obje(5ls  :  in  which  cafe  we  then  perceive 
its  aftion  by  our  fenfe  of  feeling,  or  difcover  it  by  the 
thermometer,  and  call  it  fenfibie  heat.  This  expref- 
fion,  it  mud  be  owned,  is  improper  ;  and  the  uic  of 
the  word  ^?a^,  inllead  of  fire,  has  produced  foiiie  confu- 
fion,  which  it  is  not  now  eafy  to  avoid  in  fpeaking  on 
thefe  fubjedts.  By  the  word  heat,  we  ought  alw.nys  to 
wndcrftand  the  cffc(a  of  fire,  or  the  fluid  acting  in  a 
certain  manner,  rather  than  the  mere  element  iifclf  ; 
which,  it  is  certain,  from  the  experiments  jutl  men- 
tioned, may  exift  in  fubllances  actually  cold  to  the 
touch. 

From  this  difcovery  made  by  Dr  Black,  along  with 
many  others  in  eleftricity,  and  recorded  at  length  in 
various  articles  of  ihis  work,  it  is  now  alnioft  univer- 
fally  allowedj,  that  fire  is  a  difliiKa  fluid  capable  of  be- 
ing transferred  from  one  body  to  another.  But  when 
this  was  difcovered,  another  quellion  no  lefs  perplex- 
ing occurred,  viz.  what  kind  of  a  fluid  it  was  ;  or  whe- 
ther it  bears  any  analogy  to  thofe  with  which  we  are 
better  acquainted  ?  Here  we  find  two  fluids,  viz.  the 
folar  light,  and  the  eleftric  matter,  both  of  which  oc- 
cafionally  aft  as  fire,  and  which  therefore  feeni  likely 
to  be  all  the  fame  at  bottom.  By  tlic  vulgar,  indeed, 
the  matter  has  long  ago  been  determined  ;  and  the 
xays  of  the  fun  as  well  as  the  electrical  fluid  have  been 
promifcuoudy  denominated  elementary  fire.  Philofo- 
phers,  indeed,  have  wilh-held  their  aflcnt  ;  though 
their  rcafons  for  fo  doing  are  by  no  means  apparent. 
The  mod  ftrange  fuppofitions,  however,  have  been 
made  concerning  the  nature  of  both  thofe  fluids,  and 
•n  the  moft  flcndcr  grounds  imaginable  ;  or  rather, 
on  no  grounds  at  all,  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  be 
phlogifton  itfelf,  or  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
it.  Mr  Scheele  went  fo  far  in  this  way  as  to  form  an 
hypothefis,  which  he  endeavoured  to  fupport  by  foinc 


experiments,  that  fire  is  compofedof  deplilogifticated 
air  and  phlogifton.  But  it  is  now  afcertaincd  beyond 
all  poffibility  of  difpute,  that  the  refult  of  fuch  a  com- 
bination is  not  fire,  liut  fixed  air  :  fo  that  we  need  not 
take  any  further  notice  of  this  hypothefis  than  juft  to 
obferve,  that  it  would  have  been  altogether  untenible, 
even  though  this  difcovery  had  not  been  made  j  becanfc 
the  dcphlogifticated  air  itfelf  is  not  a  (imple  but  a  com- 
pound fubftance,  as  has  already  been  obferved  ;  and 
that  in  all  cafes  of  combuftion,  the  one  part  of  the  air 
is  feparated  from  the  other. 

It  was  long  ago  obferved  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that 
heat  was  certainly  conveyed  by  a  medium  more  fubtlc 
than  the  common  air  ;  becaufe  two  thermometers,  one 
included  in  the  vaccum  of  an  air-pump,  the  other  plac- 
ed in  the  open  air,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  fire, 
would  grow  equally  hot  in  nearly  the  fame  time.  The 
confequcnce  of  this,  had  he  puriiied  the  thought,  was, 
that  fire  itfelf  was  equally  prcfent  in  all  places,  and  as 
active  where  there  was  no  terreftrial  matter  as  where 
there  was.  New  improvements  in  the  air  pump  have 
enabled  fucceeding  pliilofophcrs  to  make  more  pcrfeft 
vacuums,  fuch  as  it  has  been  fuppofed  even  the  eledric 
matter  cannot  pafs  through.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
however,  that,  even  there,  the  thermometer  would  be 
heated  by  a  fire  as  well  as  in  the  open  air.  Fire,  there- 
fore, exifts  and  ads  where  there  is  no  other  matter, 
and  of  confequence  is  a  fluid  per  fe,  independent  of 
every  terreftrial  fubftance,  without  being  generated  or 
compounded  of  any  thing  we  are  yet  acquainted  with. 
To  determine  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  we  have  enly 
to  ccnfider  wl)ether  any  other  can  be  difcovered  whick 
will  pafs  through  the  perfeft  vacuum  juft  mentioned, 
and  aft  there  as  fire.  Such  a  fluid  we  find  in  i.he  folar 
light,  which  is  well  known  to  aft  even  hi  vacuo  as  the 
moft  violent  fire.  The  folar  light  will  likcwife  aft  in 
the  very  fame  manner  in  the  moft  intenfe  cold  ;  for 
M.  de  Saufllire  has  found,  that  on  the  cold  mountain 
top  the  fun-beams  arc  equally,  nay  more  powerful,  than 
on  the  plain  below.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
folar  light  will  produce  heat  independent  of  any  other 
fubftance  whatever  ;  that  is,  where  no  other  body  is 
prefcnt,  at  leaft  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  except  the 
light  iifelf,  and  the  body  to  be  afted  upon.  We  can- 
not therefore  avoid  concluding,  that  a  certain  modifi- 
cation of  the  light  of  the  fun  is  the  caufe  which  pro- 
duces heat,  expanfion,  vapour,  &c.  and  anfwers  to  the 
reft  of  the  charafters  given  in  our  definition  of  fire,  and 
that  independent  of  any  other  fubftance  whatever. 

Under  the  article  Electricitv,  ftft.  vi.  we  have 
endeavoured  to  fliow  that  ihe  eleftric  matter  is  no  other 
than  the  light  of  the  fun  abforbed  by  the  earth,  and 
thus  becoming  fubjeft  to  new  laws,  and  afluniing  many 
properties  apparently  different  from  what  it  has  when 
it  afts  as  light.  Even  in  this  cafe  it  manifefts  its  iden- 
tity with  fire  or  light,  viz.  by  producing  a  moft  intenfe 
heat  where  a  large  quantity  of  it  pafTes  through  a  fmall 
fpace.  In  vacuo,  indeed,  we  cannot  manage  it  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  proof  decifive.  But  though 
this  muft  be  counted  a  defeft,  it  never  can  amount  to 
any  pofitive  proof  that  eleftricity  and  fire  arc  different. 
We  fee  that  in  fome  cafes  they  produce  the  very  fame 
effefts  ;  and  if  ihey  do  not  fo  in  all,  we  ought  ra- 
ther to  account  for  the  difference  from  the  variation 
of  circumflances,  and  our  want  of  knowledge  or  abili- 
ties 
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Firei  ties  to  make  proper  experiments,  than  to  multiply  ele- 
'■  *  '  meuts  without  any  ncccflity,  when  one  is  evidently  ca- 
pable of  anfwering  all  the  piirpofes  of  nature.  At  any 
rate,  the  experiments  which  have  already  been  made, 
and  the  proofs  adduced  from  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
fhow  fuch  a  ftrong  affinity  between  the  elements  of 
fire,  light,  and  electricity,  that  we  may  not  only  alTert 
their  identity  upon  the  mofl  probable  grounds,  but  lay 
it  down  as  a  pofuion  againft  which  no  argument  of  any 
weight  has  an  exiftence  at  prefent.  For  a  further  dif- 
cnlTion  of  this  fubjeft,  fee  Chemistry,  Part  I.  Sedt  i. 
Electricity,  SciS.  vi.  Heat,  Flame,  Fluidity, 
&c. 

Wild  Fire,  a  kind  of  artificial  or  faftitious  fire, 
which  burns  even  underwater,  and  that  with  greater 
violence  than  out  of  it. 

It  is  compofed  of  fulphur,  naphtha,  pitch,  gum, 
and  bitumen ;  and  is  only  cxtinguilhsble  by  vinegar 
mixed  with  fand  and  urine,  or  by  raw  hides. 

Its  motion  or  tendency  is  faid  to  be  contrary  to  that 
of  natural  fire,  and  always  follows  the  dire(5tion  in 
which  it  is  thrown;  whether  it  be  downwards,  iide- 
wJfe,  or  otherwife.  The  French  call  it  Creek  fire,  or 
Jeu  Cregeois,  becaufe  firll  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  about 
the  year  660;  as  is  obferved  by  the  Jefuit  Petavius, 
on  the  authority  of  Nicetas,  Theophanes,  Cedrenus, 
&c. 

The  inventor,  according  to  the  fame  Jefuit,  was  an 
engineer  of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  named  CaUinictn,  who 
firll  applied  it  in  the  fea-figbt  commanded  by  Conftan- 
line  Pogonatcs  againfl  the  Saracens,  near  Cyzicus,  in 
the  Helefpont ;  and  with  fuch  effeft,  that  he  burnt 
ilie  whole  fleet  therewith,  wherein  were  30,000  men. 
But  Oihers  will  have  it  of  a  much  older  date  ;  and 
hold  Marcus  Gracchus  the  inventor  :  which  opinion  is 
Supported  by  feveral  paflagcs  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  which  (hows  it  to  have  been  anciently 
ufed  by  both  thefe  nations  in  their  wars. 

Conftantine's  fuccclFors  ufed  it  on  divers  occalions 
witk  equal  advantage  as  himfelf ;  and  what  is  remark- 
able enough  is,  that  they  were  fo  happy  as  to  keep  the 
fecrct  of  thecompofition  to  themfelves,  fo  that  no  other 
nation  knew  it  in  the  year  960. 

Hugh  king  of  Burgundy, demanding  (hips  of  the  empe- 
ror Leo,  for  the  liege  of  Frefne,  delired  likewife  the 
Greek  fire. 

F.  Daniel  gives  ns  a  good  defcription  of  the  Greek 
fire  in  his  account  of  the  liege  of  Damietia  under  St 
Louis.  Everybody,  fays  that  author,  was  aftonilhcd 
with  the  Greek  fire,  which  the  Turks  then  prepared; 
and  the  fecret  whereof  is  now  loft.  They  threw  it  out 
of  a  kind  of  mortar  ;  and  fometimes  (hot  it  with  an 
odd  fort  of  croli-bow,  which  was  ftrongly  bent  by 
means  of  a  handle  or  winch,  of  much  greater  force 
than  the  mere  arm.  That  thrown  with  the  nionar 
fometimes  appeared  in  the  air  of  the  fize  of  a  tun,  with 
a  long  tail,  and  a  noife  like  that  of  thunder.  The 
French  by  degrees  got  the  fecret  of  extinguilhing  it ; 
in  wh'ch  they  fucceeded  feveral  times. 
Un.Rig.  Machine  for  Preferviiig  J  rom  Fire.  This  machine 
riii.  117.  confiftsof  a  pole,  a  rope,  and  a  bafket.  Tfce  pole  is 
of  fir,  or  a  common  fcafFold  pole,  of  any  convenient 
length  from  36  to  46  feet ;  the  diameter  at  bottom,  or 
grcaieft  end,  aboutfivc  inches ;  and  at  ihe  top,  or  fmal- 
left  end,  about  three  inches.  At  three  feet  from  the 
top  is  a  mortife  through  the  pole,  and  a  pully  fixed 
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to  it  of  nearly  the  fame  diameter  with  the  pole  in  that 
part.  The  rope  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, and  twice  the  length  of  the  pole,  with  a  fpting 
hook  atone  end,  to  pal'-,  through  the  ring  in  the  handle 
of  the  bafket  when  ufed;  it  is  piu  through  the  m<irtife 
ever  the  p.dlcy,  and  then  drawn  tight  on  cath  lidc  to 
near  the  battom  of  the  pole,  and  made  fad  there  till 
wanted.  The  balkei  fliould  be  of  (Irong  wicker-work, 
three  feet  and  an  half  long,  two  feet  and  an  half  wide, 
rounded  oft  at  the  corners,  and  four  feet  deep,  round- 
ing every  way  at  the  bottom.  To  the  top  of  the  baf- 
ket is  fixed  a  (Irong  iron  curve  or  handle  with  an  eye 
or  ring  in  the  middle  ;  and  to  one  lidc  of  the  bafket, 
near  tlie  top,  is  fixed  a  fmall  cord,  or  guije-rope,  of 
about  the  length  of  the  pole.  When  the  pole  is  railed, 
and  fer  againfl  a  houie  over  the  window  from  which 
any  perfons  are  to  efcape,  the  manner  of  ufing  it  is  fo 
plain  and  obvious,  that  it  needs  i.ot  be  defcribcd.  The 
mofl  convenient  diflance  fiom  the  houfe  for  the  foot 
of  the  pole  10  (land,  where  praflicable,  is  about  12  or 
14  feet.  If  two  flrong  iron  flraps,  about  three  feet 
long,  rivetied  to  a  bar  erols,  and  fpreading  about  14 
inches  at  the  foot,  were  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pole, 
this  would  prevent  its  turning  round  or  flipping  on  the 
pavement.  And  if  a  flrong  iron  hoop,  or  ferule,  ri- 
vetied (or  welded),  to  a  Itmicircular  piece  of  iron 
fpreading  about  12  inches,  and  pointed  at  the  ends, 
were  fixed  on  at  tlie  top  of  the  pole,  it  would  prevent 
its  Aiding  againfl  the  wall. 

When  ihefe  two  lafl  mentioned  irons  are  fixed  on, 
they  give  the  pole  all  the  (Icadinefs  of  a  ladder  ;  and 
becaufe  it  is  not  eafy,  except  to  perfons  who  have  beca 
ufed  to  it,  to  raifc  and  let  upright  a  pole  of  40  feet  or 
more  in  length,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  two  fmall 
poles  or  fpars  of  about  two  inches  diameter,  fixed  to 
the  fides  of  the  great  pole  at  about  two  or  three  feet 
above  [he  middle  of  it,  by  iron  eyes  rivetted  to  two 
plates,  fo  as  10  turn  every  way  ;  the  lower  end  of  ihcfe 
fpars  10  reach  within  a  foot  of  the  bottom  of  the  great 
pole,  and  to  have  ferules  and  Ihort  fpikes  to  prevent 
Aiding  on  the  pavement,  when  ufed  occalionally  to  fup- 
port  the  great  pole  like  a  tripod.  There  (hould  be 
two  llrong  afh  trundles  let  through  the  pole,  one  at 
four  feet  and  one  at  five  feet  from  the  bottom,  to  fland 
out  about  eight  inches  on  each  fide,  and  to  ferve  as 
handles,  or  toiwifl  the  rope  round  in  lowering  a  very 
heavy  weight.  If  a  block  and  pulley  were  fixed  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  rope,  above  the  other  pulley,  and  the 
other  part  of  the  rope  made  to  run  double,  it  would 
diminifh  any  weight  in  the  bafket  nearly  one-half,  and 
be  very  uleful  in  drawing  any  pcrfon  up,  to  the  aflifl- 
ance  of  thofc  in  the  chambers,  or  for  removing  any  ef- 
feils  out  of  a  chamber,  which  it  might  be  dangerous 
to  attempt  by  the  flairs. 

It  has  been  proved,  by  repeated  trials,  that  fuch  a 
pole  as  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  can  be  raifed  from 
the  ground,  and  two  or  three  perfons  taken  out  of  the 
upper  windows  of  an  houfe,  and  fet  down  fafely  in  the 
(Ireet,  in  the  fpace  of  35  feconds,  or  a  little  more  than 
half  a  minute.  Sick  and  infirm  perfons,  women,  chil- 
dren, and  many  others,  who  cannot  make  ufe  of  a  lad- 
der, may  be  fafely  and  eafily  brought  down  from  any 
of  the  windows  of  an  houfe  on  fire  by  this  machine, 
and,  by  putting  a  (hort  pole  tlirough  the  handles  of  the 
bafket,  may  be  removed  to  any  diflance  without  being 
taken  ont  of  the  bafket.     The  pole  mufl  always  have 
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Fire,      the  rope  ready  fixed  to  it,   and  may  be  conveniently 

— " '  laid    up  upon  two  or  three  iron  hooks  under  any  (hade 

or  gate-way,  and  the  baiket  flioiild  be  kept  at  the 
vvatch-houfc.  When  the  pole  is  laid  up,  the  two  fpars 
(hould  always  be  turned  towards  the  head  of  it.  The 
baiket  lltoald  be  made  of  ]icelcd  rods,  and  the  pole  and 
fpars  paiiucd  of  a  light  ftone-colour,  to  render  it  more 
vifible  when  ufed  in  the  night. 

Blachhies  for  extingnijhiiig  FiRK.  In  the  year  1 73  4 ,  the 
flate  of  Sweden  olfercd  a  premium  of  20,000  crowns 
for  the  belt  method  of  llopping  the  progrefs  of  acci- 
dental fires  ;  when  one  Mr  t'uches,  a  German  phylician, 
made  a  preparation  for  that  end,  and  the  experiment 
was  made  on  a  houfe  built  on  purpofe,  of  dry  fir,  at 
Legard  illand.  In  the  building  were  placed  fcveral 
tubs  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  a  great  qtiantity  of  chips, 
all  which  were  fet  on  fire  ;  flames  illuing  through  the 
top  of  the  houfe,  windows,  6iC.  when  he  threw  in  one 
of  the  barrels  containing  the  preparation,  which  imn^e- 
diately  quenched  the  flames;  a  fecond  barrel  entirely 
cleared  the  fuioke  away  ;  and  the  whole  was  executed 
to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  fpeftators,  and  to  the  no  fmall 
fatisfaefion  ot  the  inventor,  who  was  about  to  return 
home,  when  uncxpeiledly  the  fiames  broke  out  again, 
fuppofed  10  be  occafioned  by  a  fmail  quantity  of  com- 
bulfible  matter  bcinginirodiiced  and  fet  on  fire  fecrctly 
by  fome  malicious  pcrfon.  Upon  this  the  wrong-head- 
ed mob  fell  upon  Mr  Kuches,  and  beat  him  inoii  un- 
mercifully, fo  that  he  narrowly  cfcaped  with  his  life. 
He  loon  after  left  the  country,  and  never  could  be 
prevailed  on  (though  ilrongly perfuaded  byfomeof  the 
mull  etninent  citizens)  to  retuni.  It  is  faid,  another  ex- 
periment of  the  fame  kind  was  tried  in  the  year  1761  in 
Holland  ;  but  rendered  abortive  through  the  perverfe- 
ncfs  of  the  populace. 

Attempts  of  a  limilarnature  have  met  with  a  belter 
reception  in  England.  Of  thefe  the  moft  fuccefsful  was 
that  of  Mr  Godfrey,  whofe  contrivance  is  thus  dc- 
Icribcd  by  Mr  Ambrofc  Godfrey,  grandfon  to  the  in- 
ventor. "  The  machine  to  be  employed  confifls  of  a 
finall  portion  of  gunpowder  clofety  confined  ;  which, 
v/hen  animated  by  fire,  afls  by  its  elaftic  force  upon  a 
proper  medium,  and  not  only  divideth  it  into  the  mi- 
luitcfl;  atoms,  but  difperfeth  it  alfoin  every  direftion,  fo 
as  immediately  to  extinguilh  any  fire  within  a  certain 
diftance.  This  medium  is  a  liquor  firongly  impregnated 
with  a  preparation  of  antiphlogiftic  principles,  which 
by  their  adion  upon  burning  materials  extinguilh  the 
flames,  and  reduce  them  in  general  to  the  flate  of  a  black 
coal ;  and,  by  its  oppofite  nature  to  fire,  hinders  the  re- 
maining fparks,  notwithftanding  the  admiffion  of  the 
air,  from  kindling  the  flames  afrelh.  By  this  means, 
the  great  point  is  obtained,  ingivingfufficient  time  for 
totally  extinguilliing  any  remains  of  fire. 

'<  They  who  prefume  that  water  only  will  perform 
this  will  find  themfclves  greatly  miflaken,  as  the  draught 
of  air  will  certainly  rekindle  the  neighbouring  mate- 
rials, which  are  very  fit  to  receive  a  frelli  flame,  the 
fire  not  being  extinguilhedby  the  quantity  of  water,  but 
rather  by  the  expanlion  and  rarefaftion  of  its  particles. 
There  are  feveral  fizes  of  thefe  machines,  from  five  to 
fifty  pounds  weight,  in  aportable  and  rather  fmall  com- 
pafs,  and  may  generally  be  carried  to  any  place  where 
a  man  can  go  himfelf. 

"  But  though  thefe  machiucs  will  prevent  great  fires 


by  a  timely  application,  they  will  not  extingulfli  them 
after  they  had  reached  a  frightful  height,  and  feveral  *" 
houfes,  perhaps  near  a  whole ilreet,  are  in  flames.  The 
floors  mull  be   (landing,  and  accefs  to  the  building 
fafe,  otherwife  no  perfon  can  be  fuppofed  to  approach 
near  enough  to  apply  them  in  a  proper  manner.  Every 
fire  has  its  beginning  for  the  mod  part  in  fome  apart- 
ment; and,  as  foon  asdifcovered,  the  family,  inflead  of 
loilng  all  prefence  of  mind,   Ihould  immediately  apply 
one  or  more  of  thefe  machines,  which  will  then  fully 
anfwer  the  intention.     The  proper  time  of  applying 
them,  fuppofes  that  they  are  ready  at  hand.     It  will 
be  in  vain  to  think  of  fetching  them  from  any  conli- 
derable  dillance,  as  it  will  then  be  too  late  for  them  to 
perform  any  important  fervice  ;  except  indeed  being  the 
probable  means  of  faving  fome  adjacent  houfe,  by  ex- 
tinguifliing  the  flames  as  often  as  they  break  out,  till 
the  building  firil  on  fire  is  totally  confumcd,  and,  by 
falling  into  ruins,  leaves  the  other  in  perfect  fafciy." 
On  the  19th  of  May  1761,  at  noon,   Mr  Godfrey's 
experiment  lor  extinguilliing  fire,  was  tried  in  an  houfe 
eretled  for  that  purpofe,  near  Mary-lc-bon.     Their 
royal  highneffes  the  duke  of  York,  prince  William 
Henry,   prince  Henry  Frederic,  a  great  number  of 
perfonsof  rank  and  dillinftion,  and  manyof  the  learn- 
ed  world  gave  their  attendance  on  this  fingular  occa- 
fion.     The  houfe,  w'hich  is  of  brick,  conlilts  of  three 
rooitis  one  above  another,  a  flair-cafe,  chimney,  lath- 
and-plaller  ceilings,  and  a  kind  of  wainfcotting  round 
the  rooms,  of  rough  deal.     Exactly  at  12  o'clock  the 
ground  room,  and  that  up  one  pair  of  (lairs,  were  fet 
on   fire,    by  lighting  the  faggots  and  fliavings  laid  ia 
there  for  that  purpofe  :  in  about  I J  mirmtes  the  wain- 
fcot  of  the  under  room  was  thought  to  be  fufficiently 
in  flames,  and  three  of  the  maciiines  were  thrown  in  ; 
which,  by  .nlmoft  immediate  and  fuddenexplolions,  in- 
flantancouQy  extinguiflied  the   flames,  and  the   very 
fraoke  in  th  at  apartment  in  a  few  minutes  totally  dif- 
appeared.     By  this  time,  the  firemen,  &c.  who  had  the 
cnre  of  throwing  in  the  machines,  gave  an  alarm  that 
the  flair  cafe  had  taken  fire,  and  that  it  was  necelfary 
directly  to  go  to  work  upon  the  next  room  ;  which  was 
accordingly  done,  and  with  the  (arae  efteft.  The  expe- 
riment, however,  hitherto  did  not  univerfally  fatisfy  :  in 
the  laft  inflance  efpecially  it  was  thought  to  be  too  ha- 
flily  put  in  execution  ;  and  the  populace  without-fide 
the  paling,    who  were  fuppofed  10  amount  to  near 
20,000,  and  whofe  curiolity,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  fituation,  remained  nmch  dilfatisfied,  began  to 
grow  rather  riotous,  and  talked  of  a  fecond  bottle  con- 
juror.    For  the  fake  of  the  experiment,  therefore,  and 
to  remove  all  manner  of  doubt,  Mr  Godfrey  confenied 
to  a  third  experiment  in  the  upper  room,  which  was 
entirely  of  vvood.  The  flames  were  nov/  fuffered  to  get 
to  a  confiderable  height,  and  even  the  window  frames 
deftroyed,  before  the  machines  were  thrown  in  :  which, 
however,   anfvvered  exadlly  as  the  former  had  done  ; 
and,  being  quite  in  fight  of  the  out-flanders,  met  with 
univerfal  approbation. 

Thefe  machines  ofMrGodfrey'sjit  is  evident,  would 
be  of  great  ufe  in  extinguilhing  fires  on  Ihipboard  ;  and 
might  be  confidered  as  a  no  lefs  necelfary  part  of  a  fhip's 
lading,  than  her  ftores  or  ammunition. 

The  hint  of  thefe  machines  is  faid  to  have  been  ta- 
ken by  DrGodfrey  from  the  invention  of  one  Zacliary 
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pire.      Greyl,  who  exhibited  machines  Timilar  to  thofc  of  Dr 

— ^ ■  Godfrey,  before  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  but  without 

meeting  with  any  encouragement.  His  machines  were 
made  of  wood,  and  the  liquor  employed  was  only  wa- 
ter and  confcquently  inferior  to  Dr  Godfrey's  in  its 
power  of  extinguilhing  fire.  The  latter  is  faid  to  have 
mixed  his  water  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol, or  with  fal  ammoniac.  Thefe  machines,  how- 
ever, as  already  obferved,  are  found  to  be  only  fervice- 
able  in  the  beginning  of  a  fire.  When  the  roof  had 
fallen  in,  they  had  noefTed:. 

lVater-E?igir!f  for  Extinguijhiiig  FiRE.  See  HYDRO- 
STATICS, n°  33. 

In  ufmg  this  machine  we  have  the  following  im- 
provement by  Dr  HoiFman,  which  promifes  to  be  of 
great  efScacy.  As  foon  as  the  engine  is  in  readinefs 
to  work,  (lir  into  the  water  that  immediately  is  to  be 
difcharged,  feven  or  eight  pounds  ofpearl-alhcs  in  pow- 
der, and  continue  to  add  it  in  this  manner  as  occafwn 
requires  ;  taking  care  that  it  be  di reded  againll  the 
timber  or  wainfcot,  &c.  jufl  beginning  to  burn,  and  not 
walled  againll  the  brickwork  :  or,  where  time  will  ad- 
mitjdiflblveany  quantity  of  pearl-afliesinacopper  with 
water,  and  as  fall  as  it  dilFolves,  which  will  be  in  a  few 
minutes,  mix  a  pail  full  with  the  water  in  the  engine, 
pretty  often  ;  and  whatever  burning  wood  it  is  played 
upon,  will  be  extinguiihed  as  if  it  was  dipped  in  water, 
and  will  not  burn  afrelh  in  the  part  extinguiihed. 

EaJ}  Method  of  Extinguijhing  FiRE  in  Chimneys.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  inner  parts  of  chimneys  eafi- 
ly  take  fire  ;  the  foot  that  kindles  therein  emits  a 
greater  flame,  according  as  the  tunnel  is  more  eleva- 
ted, becaufe  the  inferior  air  feeds  the  fire.  If  this  air 
could  therefore  be  fupprelTed,  the  fire  would  foon  be 
extinguiihed.  In  order  to  this,  fome  difcharge  a  pi- 
flol  into  the  chimey,  which  prodiices  no  effect  :  others 
lay  under  the  chimney  a  copper  full  of  water  ;  but  the 
vapours  that  rife  from  it,  far  from  extinguifliing  the 
lire,  fecmtogive  it  new  force.  Water  thrown  into 
the  chimney  at  top  is  equally  of  no  efTed,  becaufe  it 
comes  down  through  the  middle  of  the  tunnel,  and  not 
along  the  fides.  It  would  be  more  advifable  to  flop 
with  dung  the  upper  orifices  of  the  tunnel,  for  quench- 
ing the  fire.  But  the  furefl  and  readicft  method  is,  to 
take  a  little  gunpowder,  and  having  humcfted  it  with 
fpittle  for  binding  it,  to  form  it  into  fmall  maflcs,  and 
fo  throw  it  in  the  heart  of  the  chimney.  When  it 
is  burnt,  and  has  produced  a  confiderable  vapour,  a  fe- 
conj,  afterwards  a  third,  are  thrown,  and  ib  on,  as 
much  as  is  neceflary.  In  a  little  time  the  fire  is  ex- 
tinguiihed, and, as  it  were,  choakedby  this  vapour  ;  and 
cakes  of  indamed  foot  are  fecri  to  fall  from  the  tunnel, 
till  at  lafl  not  the  leafl  veftige  of  fire  appears. 

Securing  BtiiUings  againjl  Firk.  Dr  Hales  propofes 
to  clieck  the  progrefs  of  fires  by  covering  the  floors  of 
the  adjoining  houfes  v/ith  earth.  The  propofal  is 
founded  on  an  experiment  which  he  made  with  a  fir- 
board  half  an  inch  thick,  part  of  which  he  covered 
wiihaninch  depth  of  damp  garden  mould,  and  then 
lighted  a  fire  on  the  furface  of  the  mould  ;  though  the 
fire  was  kept  up  by  blowing,  it  was  tvi'o  hours  before 
the  board  was  burnt  through,  and  the  earth  prevented 
it  from  flaming.  The  thicker  the  earth  is  laid  on  the 
floors,  the  better  :  however,  Dr  Hales  apprehends  that 
the  depth  of  an  inch  will  generally  be  fufficient  ;    and 


he  recommends  to  lay  a  deeper  covering  on  the  flairs, 
becaufe  the  fire  commonly  afcends  by    them  with  the  "" 
greateft  velocity. 

M.  Hartley  made  fevera!  trials  in  the  years  1775 
and  1776,  in  order  to  evince  the  efficacy  of  a  method 
which  he  had  invented  for  reflraining  the  fpread  of  (ire 
in  buildings.  For  this  purpofe  thin  iron  plates  are 
well  nailed  to  the  tops  of  the  joiils,  &c.  the  edges  of 
the  fides  and  ends  being  lapped  over,  feldcd  together, 
and  hammered  ciofe.  Partitions,  flairs,  and  floors,  m:iy 
be  defended  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  plates  applied 
to  one  fide  have  been  found  fufficient.  The  yh.es  are 
fo  thin  as  not  to  prevent  the  floor  from  being  nailed  on 
the  joifts,  in  the  fame  niannerasif  this  preventative 
were  not  ufed  ;  they  are  kept  from  rufl  by  being 
painted  or  varnilhed  with  oil  and  turpentine.  The 
cxpence  of  this  addition,  when  extending  through  a 
whole  building  is  eftimated  at  about  ^percent.  Mr 
Hartley  has  a  patent  for  this  invention,  and  parliament 
has  voted  a  fum  of  money  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  numerous  experiments.  The  fame  prefer- 
vativc  may  alfo  be  applied  to  ihips,  furniire,  &c. 

Lord  Mahon  has  alio  difcovercd  and  publiflied  a  very 
liinple  and  efFedual  method  of  fecuring  every  kind  of 
building  againll  all  danger  of  fire.  This  method  he 
has  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  nndcr-iiooring,  extra- 
lathing,  and  inter-fecuring. 

The  method  ofundcr- flooring  is  eitherfingle  or  double. 
In  fingle  under-flooring,  a  common  fironglath  of  oak  or 
fir,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  fhould  be  nailed 
againfl  each  fide  of  every  joift,  and  of  every  main  tim- 
ber, fupporting  the  floor  which  is  to  be  fccured.  Other 
finiilarlaths  are  then  to  be  nailed  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  joifls,with  their  ends  butting  againfl;  each  other. 
The  top  of  each  of  thefe  laths  or  fillets  ough  to  be  at 
14  inch  below  the  top  of  the  joiils  ortimbers  againfl; 
which  they  are  nailed  ;  and  they  will  thus  form  a  fort 
of  fmall  ledge  on  each  fide  of  all  the  joifls.  Thefe 
fillets  are  to  be  well  bedded  in  a  rough  plafler  here- 
after mentioned,  when  they  are  nailed  on,  fo  that  there 
maybe  no  interval  between  them  and  the  joifls  ;  and 
the  fame  plafler  ought  to  be  fpread  v.  ith  a  trowel  upon 
the  tops  of  all  the  fillets,  and  along  the  fides  of  that 
part  of  the  joifls  which  is  between  the  top  of  the  fillets 
and  the  upper  edge  of  the  joifls.  In  order  to  fill  up 
the  intervals  between  the  joifls  that  fupport  the  floor, 
fliort  pieces  of  common  laths,  whofe  length  is  equal  to 
the  width  of  thefe  intervals,  fliould  be  laid  in  the  con- 
trary diredion  to  the  joifls,  and  clofe  together  in  a 
rov.',  fo  as  to  touch  one  another:  their  ends  muft  reft 
upon  the  fillets,  and  they  ought  to  be  well  bedded  in 
the  rough  plafler,  but  are  not  to  be  fafientd  with  nails. 
They  mull  tlien  be  covcied  with  one  thick  coat  of  the 
rough  plafler,  which  is  to  be  fpread  over  them  to  the 
level  of  the  tops  of  the  joifls  :  and  in  a  day  or  two 
this  plafler  Ihoidd  be  trowelled  over  clofe  to  the  fides 
of  the  joiils,  without  covering  the  tops  of  the  joifls 
with  it. 

In  the  method  of  dmible-flooring,  the  fillets  and 
fliort  pieces  of  laths  are  applied  in  the  manner  already 
defcribed  ;  but  the  coat  of  rough  plafler  ought  to  be 
little  more  than  half  aj  thick  as  that  in  the  former 
method.  Whilfl  this  rough  plafter  is  laid  on,  fome 
more  of  the  Ihort  pieces  of  laths  abovementioned  nuifl 
bs  laid  in  the  intervals  between  the  joifls  upon  the  firit 
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Fire.  coat,  and  be  dipped  deep  in  it.  They  (liould  be  laid 
'  *  "as  clofe  as  polFiblc  to  each  other,  and  in  the  fame  di- 
rcftion  Willi  the  firll  layer  oflhoit  laths.  Over  this 
fccond  layer  of  (hort  laths  there  mud  be  ipread  another 
coat  of  rough  plaller,  which  fhould  be  trowelled  leve 
with  the  tops  of  the  joiils  without  riling  above  them. 
The  roiirh  plaller  may  be  made  of  coarfe  lime  and 
liair;  or,  inliead  of  hair,  hay  chopped  to  about  three 
inches  in  Icnijth  may  be  fubftituted  with  advantage. 
One  meafure  of  common  rough  fand,  two  mcafiiies  of 
flacked  lime,  and  three  mcafures  of  chopped  hay,  will 
form  in  general  a  very  good  proportion,  when  fufR- 
ciently  beat  up  together  in  the  manner  of  common 
mortar.  The  hay  fliould  he  put  in  after  the  two  other 
ingredients  are  well  beat  np  together  with  water. 
ThispUfter  (hould  be  made  ftiff;  and  when  the  floor- 
ing boards  are  required  to  be  laid  down  very  foon,  a 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  quicklime  in  powder,  formed 
by  dropping  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  on  the  limeflonc 
a  little  while  before  it  is  ufed,  and  well  mixed  with  this 
rough  plafter,  will  caufc  it  to  dry  very  fall.  If  any 
cracks  appear  in  the  rough  plafler-work  near  the  joilts 
when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  they  ought  to  be  clofed  by 
walhing  them  over  with  a  brufli  wet  with  mortar-walh  : 
this  walh  may  be  prepared  by  putting  two  meafures  of 
quicklime  and  one  of  common  fand  in  a  pail,  and 
flirring  the  mixture  with  water  till  the  water  becomes 
of  the  conliftence  of  a  thin  jelly. 

Before  the  flooring  boards  are  laid,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  very  dry  common  fand  Iheuld  be  ftrcwcd  over  the 
plafter-work,  and  llruck  fniouth  with  an  hollow  rule, 
moved  in  the  dircftion  ofihejoifts,  fo  that  it  may  lie 
rounding  between  each  pair  of  joifls.  The  plafter- 
work  and  fand  (hould  be  perfedly  dry  before  the 
boards  are  laid,  for  fear  of  the  dry  rot.  The  method 
of  under-flooring  may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  a  wood- 
en flair-cafe  ;  but  no  fand  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  rough 
plafter-work.  The  method  of  exira-lathing  may  be 
applied  to  ceiling  joifls,  to  (loping  roofs,  and  Co  wooden 
partitions. 

The  third  metliod,  which  is  that  of  inter-fecuring, 
is  very  (imilar  to  that  of  under-flooring  ;  but  no  fand 
is  afterwards  to  be  laid  upon  it.  Inter-fecuring  is  ap- 
plicable  to  the  fame  parts  of  a  building  as  the  method 
of  extra-lathing,  but  it  is  feldom  necelfary. 

Lord  Mahonhas  made  feveral  experiments  in  order 
to  dcmonftratethe  efficacy  of  thele  methods.  In  mod 
houfes  it  is  only  neceflary  to  ftcurethe  floors  ;  and  the 
extra-expcncc  of  under-flooring,  including  all  mate- 
rials, is  only  about  nine  pence  per  fquare  yard,  and 
with  the  ufe  of  quicklime  a  little  more.  The  extra- 
expence  of  extra-lathing  is  no  more  than  fix  pence 
per  fquare  yard  for  the  timber  fide  walls  and  par- 
titions ;  but  for  the  ceiling  about  nine  pence  per 
fquare  yard.  But  in  mod  houfes  no  extra-lathing  is 
necefTary. 

F/itc-Eater.  We  have  a  great  number  of  mounte- 
banks who  have  procured  the  attention  and  wonder  of 
the  public  l)y  eating  of  fire,  walking  on  fire,  wafhing 
iheir  hands  in  melted  lead,  and  the  like  tricks. 

The  moll  celebrated  of  thcfe  was  the  famous  Ri- 
chardfon,  much  talked  of  abroad.  His  fccret,  as  re- 
lated in  the  Journal  des  Sfavans,  of  the  year  1680, 
confided  in  a  pure  fpirit  of  fulphur,  wherewith  he  rub- 
bed his  handS;  and  the  parts  that  were  to  touch  ihc  iirc ; 
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which  burning  andcauterifing  the  epidermis,  hardened 
and  enabled  the  (kin  to  refill    the  fire.  ' 

Indeed,  this  is  no  new  thing  :  Auib.  Pare  alTures 
us  he  had  tried  it  on  himfelf  ;  that  after  walhing  the. 
hands  in  urine,  and  with  uHguentura  aurcum,  one  may 
fafely  walh  tnem  in  melted  lead. 

He  adds  alfo  that  by  walliiiig  his  hands  in  the  juice 
of  onions,  he  could  bear  a  hot  ihovel  on  them  while  it 
melted  lead. 

Fire,  in  theology.     See  Hell. 

We  read  of  the  facred  fire  in  the  firft  temple  of  Jcru- 
falem,  which  came  down  from  heaven  :  it  was  kept 
with  the  utmoR  care,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  car- 
ry  any  (lrant>;e  fire  into  the  temple.  This  fire  is  one 
of  the  five  things  which  the  Jews  con/el's  were  wanting 
in  the  fecond  temple. 

The  pagans  had  their  facred  fires,  which  they  kept 
in  their  temples  with  the  mod  religious  care,  and  which 
were  never  to  beextinguiflied.  Nuuia  was  the  firfl  who 
uilt  a  temple  to  Fire  as  a  goddefs,  at  Rome,  and  infU- 
tutcd  an  order  of  prieflefTcs  for  the  prcfcrvation  of  it. 
See  Vestals. 

Fire  was  the  fupremc  god  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  the 
Magi  were  worfliippers  of  fire ;  and  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  (till  keep  up  a  ceremony  called  the  hn/y  fire, 
upon  a  perfuafion  that  every  Eafler-day  a  miraculous 
file  defcends  from  heaven  into  the  holy  fepulchre,  and 
kindles  all   the  lamps  and  candles  there. 

Fire  kindled  fpontaneoujiy  in  the  Human  Body.  See 
Extraordinary    Cafes   of  Burning. 

FiRE-Barrel.     See  F ire -i/j;/".  Note  (b). 

FiRE-Bavins.      Ibid.  Note  (d). 

/V«£-y^r;n'!t;, in  naval  artillery,  isafmallirondart 
furnifhed  witii  fprings  and  bars,  together  with  a  match 
impregnated  with  fulphur  and  powder,  which  is  wound 
about  its  (haft.  It  is  intended  to  fire  the  fails  of  the 
enemy,  and  is  for  this  purpofe  difcharged  from  a  muf- 
quetoon  or  fwivcl-gun.  The  match  being  kindled  by 
the  explofion,  communicates  the  flame  to  the  fail  againft 
which  it  is  direfted,  where  the  arrow  is  faflened  by 
means  of  its  bars  and  fprings.  This  weapon  is  pecu- 
liar to  hot  climates,  particularly  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  the  fails  being  extremely  dry  by  reafon  of  the 
great  heats,  they  inftantly  take  fire,  and  ofcunrleftt  fire 
to  the  marts  and  riging,  and  laftly  to  the  vcfTel  itfclf. 

FjRF.-Ball,  in  artillery,  a  compofition  of  meal-pow- 
der, fulphur,  falt-petre,  pitch,  &c.  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  hand-grenade,  coated  over  with  fiax,  and  primed 
with  the  flow  compofition  of  a  fuze.  This  is  to  be 
thrown  into  the  enemy's  works  in  the  nighttime,  to 
difcover  where  they  are;  or  to  fire  houfes,  galleries, 
or  blinds  of  tlie  beficgers  ;  but  they  arc  then  armed 
with  fpikes  or  hooks  of  iron,  that  they  may  not  roll 
off,  but  ftick  or  hang  where  they  are  defired  to  have 
any  efTeft.     See  F/rf-BALLs,  and  Ligit  BAtLS. 

Balls  of  Fire,  in  meteorology,  a  kind  of  luminous  bo- 
dies generally  appearing  at  a  great  height  above  the 
earth,  with  a  fplendor  furpafling  that  of  the  moon  ; 
and  fometimes equalling  her  apparent  fize.  They  ge- 
nerally proceed  in  this  hemfphcre  from  north  to  fouth 
with  vaft  velocity,  frequently  breaking  into  feveral 
fmaller  ones,  fometimes  vanifhing  with  a  report,  fome- 
times not. 

Thefe  luminous  appearances  no  doubt  conftitute  one 
part  of  the  ancient  prodigies,  blazing  ftars  or  comets, 
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Fire,  ■which  laft  they  fometimcs  rctmble  in  being  attended 
—-V—'  with  a  train  j  lint  i'rcqucuily  they  appear  with  a  round 
and  well  defined  dilk.  The  firfl  of  ihtfc  of  which  \vc 
have  any  accurate  account,  was  obferved  by  Dr  Halley  . 
and  fonie  other  philofophcrs  at  different  places,  in  the 
year  I7r9.  From  the  flight  obfcrvaiions  they  could 
take  of  its  courfe  among  the  ftars,  the  perpendicular 
height  of  this  body  was  computed  at  about  70  miles 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  height  of  others 
has  alfo  been  computed  and  found  to  be  various  ; 
though  in  general  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  beyond  the  li- 
mits alhgncd  to  our  atmolphere,  or  where  it  lofes  its 
rcfraftive  power.  The  moll  remarlcable  of  thefe  on 
record  appeared  on  the  i8th  of  Auguft  1783,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  feen  to  the  north- 
ward of  Shetland,  and  took  a  foutherly  direction  for 
an  immenfe  fpace,  being  obferved  as  far  as  the  fouthern 
jrrovinces  of  France,  and  one  account  fays  that  it  was 
feen  at  Rome  alfo.  During  its  courfeit  appears  frequently 
to  have  changed  its  fliape  ;  fometimes  appearing  in  the 
form  of  one  ball,  fometimes  of  two  or  more  ;  fometimcs 
with  a  train,  fometimes  without  one.  It  palfed  over  E- 
dinburghncarly  in  the  zenith,  and  had  then  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well  defined  round  body,  extremely  luminous 
and  ofagreeniQi  colour;  the  light  which  it,di(fiifcd  on 
the  ground  givinglikewife  agreenidi  caft  to  objects.  Af- 
ter palling  the  zenith  it  was  attended  by  a  train  of  confi- 
dcrable  length,  which  continually  augmenting,  at  laft 
obliterated  the  head  entirely  ;  fo  that  it  looked  like  a 
wedge,  flying  with  the  obtufe.  end  foremort.  The 
motion  was  not  apparently  fwift,  by  reafon  of  its  great 
height;  though  in  reality  it  mufl  have  moved  with 
great  rapidity  on  account  of  the  valt  fpace  it  travelled 
over  in  a  Ihort  time.  In  other  places  its  appearance 
was  very  different.  At  Greenwich  we  are  told,  that 
"  two  bright  balls  parallel  to  each  other  led  the  way, 
the  diameter  of  which  appeared  to  be  about  two  feet ; 
and  were  followed  by  an  expulfion  of  eight  others,  not 
elliptical,  feeming  gradually  to  mutilate,  for  ihe  la(l 
was  fmall.  Between  each  two  balls  a  luminous  ferra- 
ted  body  extended,  and  at  the  laft  a  blaze  ilfucd  which 
terminated  in  a  point.  Minute  particles  dilated  from 
the  whole.  The  balls  were  tinted  firft  by  a  pure 
bright  light,  then  followed  a  tender  yellow,  mixed 
with  azure,  red,  green,  &c.  ;  which,  with  a  coalition 
«f  bolder  tints  and  a  reflection  from  the  other  balls, 
gave  the  moil  beautiful  rotundity  and  variation  of  co- 
lours that  the  human  eye  could  be  charmed  with.  The 
fudden  illumination  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  form 
and  fingular  tranfuion  of  this  bright  luminary,  tended 
much  to  make  it  awful  :  neverthelcfs  the  amazing  vi- 
vid appearance  of  the  different  balls,  and  other  rich 
connedive  parts  not  very  eafy  to  delineate,  gave  an  effeft 
equal  to  the  rainbow  in  the  full  zenith  of  its  glory." 

Dr  Blagden,  in  a  paper  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  74th 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaiflions,  has  not  on- 
ly given  a  particular  account  of  this  and  other  meteors 
ef  the  kind,  but  added  fevcral  conjedlures  relating  to 
the  probable  caufes  of  them.  The  firft  thing  which 
occurred  to  philofophers  on  this  fubjedl  was,  that  the 
meteors  in  qucltion  were  burning  bodies  rifing  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  flying  along  the  atmo- 
fphere with  great  rapidity.  But  this  hypothcfis  was 
foon  abandoned,  on  confidering  that  there  was  no 
power  known  by  which  fuch  bodies  could  cither  be 
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raifed  to  a  fufficient  height,  or  projefled  with  the  ve- 
locity  of  the  meteors.  The  next  hypothelis  was,  that  ' 
they  do  not  conlifl  of  one  Tingle  body,  but  of  a  train  of 
fulphureous  vapours,  extending  a  vail  way  through  the 
atmofphere,  and  being  kindled  at  one  end,  difplay  the 
luminous  appearances  in  quellion  by  the  fire  running 
from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other.  To  this  hypo- 
thelis, which  was  invented  by  Dr  Halley,  Dr  Blagden 
objeds  ihatno  jufl  explanation  is  given  of  the  nature 
of  the  vapours  themfelvcs,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  railed  up,  or  in  wbich  they  can  be  regularly  arranged, 
in  llraight  lines  of  fuch  vaft  extent  ;  or  how  they  can 
be  fuppofed  to  burn  in  fuch  rarefied  air.  "  Indeed, 
(fays  he)  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  vapours 
could  be  prevented,  in  thofe  regions  where  there  is  in  a 
manner  no  prelfure,  from  fpreading  out  on  all  fides  in 
confequence  of  their  natural  elaflicity,  and  inflantly 
loling  that  degree  of  deiifiiy  which  feems  necefiary  for 
inflammation.  Belides,  it  is  to  be  expefted,  that  fuch 
trains  would  Ibmetiincs  take  fire  in  the  middle,  and 
thus  prefeut  the  phenomenon  of  two  meteors  at  the 
fame  time,  receding  from  one  another  in  a  dircil  line." 

For  thefe  and  otiier  rcafons  this  hypothelis  of  Dr 
Halley  was  abandoned,  and  another  iubflitutcd  in  its 
place.  This  was,  tbai  the  meteors  we  fpeak  of  are 
permanent  folid  bodies,  not  riling  from  the  earth,  but 
revolving  round  it  in  very  eccentric  orbits,  and  thus 
in  their  perigeon  moving  with  inconceivable  rapidi- 
ty. But  the  Doftor  fliows,  that  even  on  this  fup- 
pufiiion,  the  velocity  of  fuch  bodies  mull  fcarce  bfc 
one  third  of  that  with  which  fire-balls  move,  and 
which  lias  been  calculated  at  upwards  of  1000  miles 
per  minute.  The  hypothcfis  is  likewife  liable  to  a 
number  of  other  objections  which  cannot  be  anfwer- 
ed,  particularly  from  the  variations  in  their  appear- 
ance ;  for  it  is  impollible  to  lliow  in  what  mannexoue 
folid  and  permanent  body  could  alFume  the  appear- 
ance of  eight  or  ten,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  meieor 
of  17S3  ;  nor  can  it  be  fhown  why  a  body,  which  in 
palling  over  Edinburgh  appeared  with  a  difk  evident- 
ly Icfs  than  that  of  the  fun,  fiiould  in  palling  over 
Greenwich,  alfume  the  appearance  o(  two  bodies,  eacji 
of  which  had  a  difk  coniiderably  larger  than  the  ap- 
parent difk  of  that  luminary.  To  obviate,  in  funic 
meafure,  objeflions  of  this  kind,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
that  the  revolving  bodies  are  furrounded  by  a  kind  of 
elciflrical  atmofphere  by  which  they  are  rendered  lu- 
minous ;  but  (fays  the  Doflor)  I  think,  whoever 
carefully  perufes  the  various  accounts  of  fire-balls,  and 
efpecially  ours  rf  the  i  Sth  of  Auguft,  when  it  divided, 
will  perceive  that  their  phenomena  do  not  corrcfpond 
with  the  idea  of  a  folid  nucleus  involved  in  a  fublle 
fluid,  any  more  than  with  the  idea  of  another  learned 
gentleman,  that  they  become  luminous  by  means  of  3. 
contained  fluid,  which  occafionally  explodes  ihrpugh 
the  thick  folid  outer  fliell." 

Another  hypothcfis,  which  Dr  Blagden  has  not  men- 
tioned, is,  that  the  meteors  in  queflion  area  kind  of  bodies 
which  take  fire  as  foon  as  they  come  within  the  atmo- 
fphere of  the  earth.  But  this  cannot  be  fuppofed  with- 
out implying  a  previous  knowledge  of  thefe  bodies, 
which  it  is  altogether  impoflible  we  can  have.  The 
only  opportunity  we  have  of  feeing  them  is  when  they 
are  on  fire.  Before  that  time  they  are  in  an  invifiblc 
and  unknown  ftatc  ;  and  it  is  furcly  improper  to  ar- 
I  i  gue 
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Fire.       gue  concerning  them  in  iliis  ftatc,  or  pretend  to  dc- 

'^ '  termine  any  one  of  their  properties,  when  we  have  it 

not  in  our  power  to  fee  or  inveftigitc  them  in  the 
leaft.  As  the  meteors  therefore  never  manifeft  them- 
felvestoour  fenfes  but  when  they  are  on  fire,  the  on- 
ly rational  conclulion  we  can  draw  from  thence,  is,  that 
they  have  no  exiltence  in  any  other  ftate  ;  and  confe- 
quently  that  their  fubftance  muft  be  compofed  of  that 
fluid  which,  when  acting  after  a  certain  manner,  be- 
comes luminous  and  Ihows  itfelf  as  fire  ;  remaining  in- 
vifiblc  and  eluding  our  refearches  in  every  other  cafe. 
On  this  hypothefis  we  muft  conclude  that  the  fire-balls 
are  great  bodies  of  cledric  matter,  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  heavens  where,  to  our  conception,  it  is  fu- 
pcrabundant,  to  another  where  it  is  deficient.  This 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Dr  Blagden  for  the  follow- 
ing reafons : 

1.  On  account  of  their  prodigious  velocity,  which 
is  not  le(s  than  1200  miles  in  a  minute,  and  feems  in- 
compatible with  any  other  fubllance  we  know  befidcs 
the  deftric  fluid.  "  This  (fays  he)  is  perhaps  the 
only  cafe  in  which  the  courfe  or  dirediion  of  that  fluid 
is  rendered  perceptible  to  our  fenfes,  in  confequcnce 
of  the  large  fcale  on  which  thefe  meteors  move." 

2.  Various  cledlrical  phenomena  have  been  obfcrved 
to  attend  them,  fiich  as  lambent  fires  fettling  upon 
men,  horfes,  &c.  and  fparks  coming  from  them,  "or 
the  whole  meteor  itfelf  (adds  our  author),  it  is  faid, 
has  damaged  Ihips,  houfcs,  &c.  after  the  manner  of 
lightning."  This  laft  circumflancc,  however,  we  can 
believe  only  of  another  kind  of  fire-balls,  of  which  we 
Ihall  afterwards  treat,  which  keep  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  earth,  or  run  along  its  furface  ;  for  ihe  great 
meteors  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  flying  at  the  diftance 
of  50  or  60,  or  more  miles  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth  cannot  be  Icfs  from  their  apparent  fize  than  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  an  half  in  diameter.  Such  an  im- 
nienfe  body  of  eleftric  matter  defcending  on  the  earth, 
would  by  its  cxplofion  ruin  a  large  traft  of  country  ; 
and  there  is  no  probability  that  when  engendered  in 
fuch  a  rare  atmofphere  it  could  break  through  the 
whole  body  of  grofs  and  denfe  air  which  lies  between 
thefe  regions  and  the  earth,  and  which  we  know  re- 
fifts  the  paflage  of  the  cledric  fluid  very  ftrongly. 
Notwithftanding  this  there  is  no  impoflibility  that  the 
Atmofphere  may  be  eleftrified  to  a  great  degree  by 
fuch  a  meteor  pafling  over  it  j  and  thus  eleftrical  ap- 
pearances may  attend  thefe  bodies  without  any  aftual 
cmiflion  oftheir  fubftance,  as  Dr  Blagdenfuppofes.  "  If 
there  be  really  (fays  he)  any  hilTing  noife  heard  while 
the  meteors  are  pafling,  it  feems  explicable  on  no 
other  fuppofition  than  that  of  ftreams  of  electric  mat- 
ter iffuing  from  them,  and  reaching  the  earth  with  a 
velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  meteor,  namely,  in  two  or 
three  feconds.  Accordingly,  in  one  of  our  late  me- 
teors, the  hifling  was  compared  to  thai  of  cleftricity 
iffuing  from  a  conduflor.  The  fparks  flying  off  fo 
perpetually  from  the  body  of  fire-balls  may  poffibly  have 


fome  connexion  with  thefe  ftreams.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner the  found  of  explofions  may  perhaps  be  brought  tous 
quicker  than  if  it  was  propagated  to  us  by  the  air  alone. 
Should  thefe  ideas  be  well  founded,  the  change  of  direc- 
tion, which  meteors  feem  at  times  to  undergo,  may 
poflibly  be  influenced  by  the  ftate  of  the  furface  of  the 
earth  over  which  they  are  pafling,  and  to  which  the 
ftreams  are  fuppofed  to  reach.  A  fimilar  caufe  may  oc- 
calion  the  apparent  explofion,  the  openini;  of  more 
channels  giving  new  vent  and  motion  to  the  eleflric 
fluid.  May  not  the  deviation  and  explofion  which  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  place  in  the  fire-ball  of  the  18th  of 
Auguft  over  Lincolnfliire,  have  been  determined  by  its 
approach  towards  the  fens,  and  an  attraftion  produced 
by  that  large  body  of  moifture  ?" 

The  explofion  mentioned  by  our  author  over  Lin- 
dolnlhire  docs  not  feem   to  have  been    the    only  one 
which  happened  during  the  courfe  of  this  meteor, 
veral  people  heard  reports  after  it  had  vaniflicd 


Fire; 


thefe  were  fomctimcs  fingle  and  fometimes  double. 


Se- 

and 

At 


Edinburgh  two  reports  were  heard,  the  one  immediate- 
ly following  the  other,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  or  feven 
minutes  after  the  meteor  had  pafl'cd.  Thefe  reports  no 
doubt  indicated  a  temporary  diffolution  of  the  body  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  diflblution  could 
have  taken  place  either  on  account  of  the  ftate  of  the 
earth  or  atmofphere.  We  muft  confider  that  both 
earth  and  atmofphere  are  always  full  of  clcftric  fluid  ; 
and  if  there  happens  to  be  what  is  calleda  deficiency  (a) 
in  one  of  them,  the  other  inftantly  fupplics  it.  It  is 
impoffible,  therefore,  that  either  the  earth  at  atmo- 
fphere could  receive  fuch  an  immenfe  additional  quan- 
tity in  one  part  without  a  vent  being  provided  for  it 
fomewhere  clfe.  In  thunder  ftorms  we  naturally  con- 
clude that  a  vaft  quantity  of  clcftrical  matter  is  put  ia 
motion;  but  from  the  efTefls  of  lightning  it  appears 
that  this  quantity  muft  be  very  trifling  in  coraparifon 
with  what  the  meteor  we  now  fpeak  of  contained.  A 
Yiolcnt  flafli  of  lightning  has  been  known  to  perforate 
a  looking-glafs,  and  make  only  a  hole  about  an  inch 
diameter.  Now  we  have  no  rcafon  to  fuppofe  that  the 
flafh,  tremendous  as  it  might  appear  to  our  eyes,  was 
any  other  than  an  eleftric  fpark  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. The  meteor,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  not  to 
have  been  lefs  than  a  mile  in  diameter  ;  fo  that  the 
difproportion betwixt  it  and  a  fingle  flafti  of  lightning 
appears  almoft  beyond  calculation ;  and  we  may  rea- 
fonably  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  equalled 
by  10,000  thunder  ftorms.  Had  this  amazing  body 
of  elcftric  fire  defcended  through  the  atmofphere  and 
diffipated  itfelf  on  the  fens  of  Lincolnfliirc,  it  mufl 
have  produced  the  moft  violent  and  unheard  of  efFefts, 
not  only  in  that  place,  but  probably  throughout  the 
whole  ifland.  Its  diffipation  muft  therefore  have  been 
in  the  higher  regions,  where  there  was  ample  fpacc  to 
receive  it ;  and  where  its  cxplofion,  whatever  concuf- 
fion  it  might  make  among  the  ethcrial  matter  itfelf, 
could  not  affeft  our  earth  or  atmofphere  in  aay  re- 

ma-rkable 


(a)  a  real  deficiency  can  never  happen  with  regard  to  the  eledlrie  fluid  in  any  fubftance  whatever,  as  is 
Aownat  large  under  the  article  Electricity,  as  well  as  many  others  in  this  work.  What  feems  a  deficiency  is 
only  when  the  fluid  has  a  tendency  to  circulate.  In  this  cafe,  as  the  motion  muft  begin  in  one  place  and  return 
from  another,  the  place  where  it  begins  feems  to  be  deficient,  becanfe  the  fluid  is  going  away  fiom  it  i  whit* 
(bat  from  which  it  returns  feems^  for  a  ftmilar  rcafon,  to  liave  too  much. 
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f  Fire,      markable  Jegrec.     Its  reappearance  was  owing  to  ihe 
■'         fame  lenitency    ia  the  fliiiJ  to  circulate  which  had  ori- 
giaally  prudiiced  it  ;   and  which  probably  was  ihe  vio- 
lent  earthquake  in  Calabria  and  the  eruption  in   Ice- 
land.    See  £arthq_uake,  n»  I II. 

3.  Another  argument  adduced  by  Dr  Blagden  ia 
favour  of  the  elctjlrical  origin  of  fire-balls,  is  their  con- 
nedion  with  the'Surora  borealis,  and  the  refemblancc 
they  bear  to  thcfe  phenomena,  which  are  now  almolt 
UDiverlally  allowed  to  be  eleftrical.  "  Inftances  ((ays 
he)  are  recorded,  where  northern  lights  have  been  fecn 
tojoin,  and  form  luminous  balls,  darting  about  with 
great  velocity,  and  even  leaving  a  train  behind  them 
like  the  common  fire-balls.  This  train  I  take  to  be 
nothing  elfc  but  the  rarefied  air  left  in  fiKh  an  cleftri- 
fied  llate  as  tobe  luminous;  and  fome  dreams  of  the 
northern  lights  are  very  much  like  it."  The  aurora 
borealis  appears  to  occupy  as  high,  if  not  a  higher  re- 
gion above  the  (urface  of  the  earth,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  very  diftant  countries  to  which  it  has  been 
yifible  at  the  fame  time  :  indeed  the  great  acsuinula- 
tion  of  electric  matter  feems  to  lie  beyond  the  verge 
of  our  atmofphere,  as  eflimated  by  the  cefTation  of 
twilight.  Alfo  with  the  northern  lights  a  hiffing  noife 
is  faid  to  be  heard  in  fome  very  cold  climates  :  Gme- 
lin  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  mart  pointed  terms,  as  frequent 

•See  Ar»-and  very  loud  in  the  north-eaftern  parts  of  Siberia*  ; 
ra  Bfrtatii.  atid  Other  travellers  have  related  fimilar  fads." 

4.  Our  author  thinks  tha£  the  ftronge/t  argument 
for  the  clcflrical  origin  of  thefe  meteors  is  the  direc- 
tion of  their  courfe,  which  is  conllantly  either  from 
the  north  or  north- weft  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or  to- 
wards it ;  or,  as  our  author  tiiinks,  nearly  in  the  di- 
redion  of  the  magnetical  meridian.  Such  a  courfe, 
however,  feems  only  to  belong  to  the  very  large  fire- 
balls of  which  we  now  fpeak  ;  the  fmaller  ones,  called 
/^<«///»^  Stars,  being  moved  in  all  directions;"  per- 
haps (fays  the  Doi5lor),becaufc  they  come  further  within 
the  verge  of  our  atmofphere,  and  are  thereby  expofed  to 
the adion  of  extraneous  caufes.  That  the  fmallerfort 
of  meteors,  fuch  as  (hooting  ftars,  are  really  lower 
down  in  the  atmofphere,  is  rendered  very  probable  by 
their  fwifter  apparent  motion;  perhaps  it  is  this  very 
circumflance  which  occafions  them  to  be  fmaller,  the 
cle&iic  fluid  being  more  divided  in  more  refifting  air. 
But  as  thofe  malfes  of  eledric  matter  which  move 
where  there  is  fcarce  any  refiflance,  fo  generally  afFed 
the  diredionof  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  ideas  which 
have  been  entertained  of  fome  analogy  between  thefc 
two  obfcurc  powers  of  nature  feem  not  altogether 
without  foundation.  If  the  foregoing  conjedures  be 
juft,  diftind  regions  are  allotted  to  the  cledrical  phe- 
nomena of  our  atmofphere.  Here  below  we  have  thun- 
«ler  and  lightning,  from  the  unequal  diftribution  of 
the  eledric  fluid  among  the  clouds  in  the  loftier  re- 
gions, whither  the  clouds  never  reach,  we  have  the 
various  gradations  of  falling  flars  ;  till,  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  ourcorpufcular  atmofphere,  the  fluid  is  put  in- 
to motion  in  fuJEcient  maifes,  to  hold  a  determined 
courfe  and  exhibit  the  different  appearances  of  what 
we  call  fire  balls  :  and  probable  at  a  ftill  greater  cleva- 
tion  above  the  earth,  the  cledricity  accumulates  in  a 
lighter  andlefs  condenfed  form,  to  produce  the  wonder- 
fully diverfified  Hreams  and  corufcations  of  t^e  aurora 
korealie. 


The  paper  fVom  whence  thefc  cxtrads  are  taken  was      Fire, 
written  before  Mr  Morgan's  account  of  the  non-con-  *~— v^— 
duding  power  of  a  perfed  vacuum   made  its   appear, 
ance.     An  abflrad  of  his  arguments  on  this  fubjcd  is 
given  under  the  article  Electricity,   n'' 130 — 137. 
and  their  infufficiewcy  to  prove   the  point  intended,  is 
fliown  under  the  fame  article,  nP   277.      Under  that 
article,    we    have    only  mentioned  the  deficiency    in 
Mr   Morgan's    argument,  without  adducini;  any  pn- 
fitivc    proof    to  the  contrary.     Such    a  proof,    how- 
ever, is  oflcred  by  the  meteor  in  quellion,  or  by  others 
of  the  fame  nature.     Dr  Halley,  ipeaking  of  the   fire- 
ball of  1719,  the  height  of  which  he  calculated  at  very 
little   lefs  than    70   miles,  exprcilcs  his  furprife  that 
found   fliould   be  propagated  through    a  medium  near 
300,000   times  rarer  than  the   common  air,  and  the 
next  thing  to  a  perfed  vacuum.  Now  it  reniains,  and 
forever  will  remain,  to  b^  p'-oved,    that   Mr  Morgan's 
moft  perfed  vacuum,  formed  by  boiling  quickfilver  in 
a  tube   ever    fo  long,  contains  a   medium   more  than 
300,000  times    rarer  than  the  common  atmofphere. 
From  Mr  Cavallo's  experiments*  it  appears,  that  when  »  g^g  ^^^^ 
air  is  only  rarefied  1000   times,   the  eledric  light  is  trUity, 
exceflively  weak  ;  fo  that  there  is  not  the  IcaR    proba-  n°  14*. 
bility  that   ia   an  aerial  medium   300,000    times  rarer 
than  the  prefcnt,  if  indeed  fuch    a  medium  can  exifl:, 
there  could  be  any    light  made  vifible  in  the  ordinary 
experiments.     We  fee,  however,  by  the  many    ex- 
amples of  meteors  which  have  occurred  at  prodigious 
heights  in  the  atmofphere,  that  the  eledric  light  in 
fuch  a  rarefied  atmofphere  is  not  only  vifible,  but  ads 
as  vigoroufly  in  every  refped  as  if  it  were  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth.     This  circumflance  therefore  affords 
a  complete   dcmonftration  of  the  fallacy  of  Mr  Mor- 
gan's argument,  and  a  dired  proof  that  the  eledric 
fluid  pervades  (pace  as  completely  diverted  of  air  as 
the  beft  artificial  vacuum  we  can  make  ;  nay,  where  it 
is  generally  believed  by  mathematicians  that  the  at- 
mofphere has  ceafed  altogether.    His  other  arguments 
drawn  ^priori  are  ftill  more  inconclufive  than  that  w6 
havejuft  mentioned.     He  tells  us,  that  if  a  vacuum 
was  a  condudor,  the  whole  quantity  of  eledric  matter 
contained  in  the  earth  and  atmofphere  would  be  per- 
petually flying  off  through  the  regions  of  infinite  fpacc 
as  being  furrounded   by  a  boundlefs  condudor.     But 
even  this  does  not  follow,  though  wc  fliould  fuppofc 
thcfe  regions  to  be  an  abfolute  vacuity  ;  for  we  know 
that  eledricity  does  not  fly  to  a  conduding  fubftance 
merely  becaufe  it  is  a  condudor,  but  becaufe  it  opens 
a  paflage  to  fome  place  whither  it  has   a  tendency  to 
go  though  the  condudor  was  not   there.     Now,  oj» 
the  prefcut  hypothefis,  as  the  condudor  would  lead  to 
no  place  to  which  the  eledric  matter  had  any  previous 
tendency,    we  cannot  aflign  any  reafon  why  it  fliould 
acquire  a  tendency  to  fly  off  merely  on  account  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  condudor,  even  though  boundlefs. 
His   other   objedion   (that  on  the    fuppofition  of  a 
vacuum  being  capable  of  conduding   cledricity,  the 
whole   fpace  in  the  univerfe  would  be  filled  with  elec- 
tric fluid)  may  be  admitted  in  its  fulled  extent,  with- 
out any  detriment  whatever  to  fcicnce  :  and  indeed,  if 
we  allow  the  eledric  fluid  to  be  only  a  modification  of 
tlic  light  of  the  fun,  as  is  rendered  very  probable  un- 
der the  article  Electricity,  fed.  vi.  as  well  as  that 
of  Fire,  and  many  others  ia  various  places  of  thic 
I  i  4  work. 
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Fire.  work,  we  mufl  own  that  the  whole  univerfe  is  filled 
'  ^  '  with  it.  The  meteors  in  quefliou  will  be  no  other 
than  difLharges  of  eleftricity  fiom  one  part  of  the  cc- 
leftial  fpaces  to  another,  funilar  to  the  difcharges  be- 
tween the  pofitive  and  negative  fide  of  an  clcdrified 
bottle,  thus  intimating,  that  a  circulation  has  taken 
place  in  the  fluid,  which  the  meteor  at  once  com- 
pletes and  puts  an  end  to.  See  the  article  Meteo- 
rology. 

Betides  thefe  already  juft  mentioned  of  fuch  vail 
magnitude,  there  are  others  much  finaller  and  nearer 
the  furfacc  of  the  earth,  rolling  upon  it,  or  falling  upon 
it,  exploding  with  violence,  as  is  the  cafe  with  thofe 
which  appear  in  the  time  of  thunder,  and  frequently 
produce  mifchievous  effcfts.  One  of  thefe  is  mention- 
ed by  fome  authors  as  falling  in  a  ferene  evening  in  the 
illand  of  Jamaica;  exploding  as  foon  as  it  touched  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  and  making  a  cunfiderable  hole 
in  it.  Another  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Prieflley  as  rolling 
along  the  lurface  of  the  fea,  then  rifing  and  ftriking  die 
top-malt  of  a  man  of  war,  exploding,  and  damaging 
the  fliip.  In  like  manner  wc  hear  of  an  elcftnficd 
cloud  at  Java  in  the  Kail  Indies  :  whence,  without  any 
thundcr-ftorm,  there  ilfned  a  vafl  number  of  fire-balls, 
which  did  incredible  milchief.  This  lad  phenomenon 
points  out  to  us  the  true  origin  of  balls  of  this  kind, 
viz.  an  excelFive  accumulation  of  electricity  in  one  part, 
or  a  violent  tendency  to  circulate,  when  at  the  lame 
time  the  place  where  the  motion  begins  is  at  fo  great 
a  diftance,  or  meets  with  other  obflables  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, that  it  cannot  calTly  get  thither.  Urged  on,  how- 
ever, by  the  vehement  preffure  from  behind,  it  is  for- 
ced to  leave  its  place ;  but  being  equally  unable  to 
difplace  the  great  quantity  of  the  fame  fluid,  which 
lias  no  inclination  to  move  the  I'ame  way  with  itfelf,  it 
is  collected  imo  balls,  which  run  hither  and  thither,  ac- 
cording as  they  meet  with  conductors  capable  of  lead- 
ing them  into  fome  part  of  the  circle.  This  is  even 
confirmed  by  an  experiment  related  at  the  end  of  Dr 
PrielUsy's  fifth  volume  on  Air.  He  relates  that  a  gen- 
tleman having  charged  with  a  very  powerful  machine, 
a  jar,  which  had  the  wire  fupporting  the  knob  of  a 
Gonfulerable  length,  and  pslTed  through  a  glafs-tube,  a 
globe  of  fire  was  feen  to  iifuc  out  of  ir.  This  globe 
gradually  afcended  up  the  glafs-tube  till  it  came  to  the 
top  of  the  knob,  where  it  fettled,  turning  fwiftly  on 
,its  axis,  and  appearing  like  a  red-hot  iron  ball  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  diameter.  On  continuing  to  turn 
the  machine,  it  gradually  defcendedintethejar  ;  which 
it  had  no  fooncr  done,  than  there  iflued  a  mofl  vio- 
lent explofion  and  flafh,  the  jar  being  difcharged  and 
broken  at  the  fame  time.  This  experiment,  however, 
is  fingular  in  its  kind  ;  for  neither  the  gentleman  who 
performed  it,  nor  any  other,  has  yet  been  able  tore- 
peat  it.  Single  as  it  is,  however,  we  may  yet  gather 
from  it,  that  a  fire-ball  will  be  the  confequcnce  of  a 
.very  violent  eleftrification  of  any  fubflance,  provided 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  air  be  in  a  very  non-conduc- 
ting ilate,  fo  that  the  electricity  may  not  evaporate  in- 
to it  as  fad  as  it  is  collected;  for  this  Would  produce 
only  Itjcid  Ilrcams  and  fialhes,  as  in  the  common  expe- 
riments with  the  Leyden  phial :  and  it  is  probably  an 
inattention  to  tiiscircumftance  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  ref ctition  of  the  experiment  abovemcn- 


tioned.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  thunder-florms,  where 
an  excelTive  accumulation  of  eleClric  matter  always  ^ 
produces  fire-balls,  the  molt  mifchievous  kind  of  light- 
ning, as  is  explained  under  that  article. 

With  regard  to  the  ufes  which  fire-balls  ferve  in  the 
fyflem  of  nature,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  the  means 
of  prcferving  the  equilibrium  in  the  elcCtric  fluid  in  the 
atmofphcre,  which  would  otherwife  produce  the  mofl 
dreadful  tenipcfts.  Under  the  article  Aurora  Borealis, 
it  is  Ihown  why  there  mull  be  a  conltant  current  of 
electric  matter  through  the  bowels  of  the  eartii  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator  through  the  atmofphere.  The  great  meteors 
ferve  for  keeping  up  the  equilibrium  in  this  great  atmo- 
fpherical  current,  while  the  fmaller  ones  aniwer  a  like 
purpofe  in  the  general  mafs  of  eleCtric  matter  difperfed 
over  the  face  of  tlic  earth,  and  therefore  are  feen  to 
move  in  all  directions^  as  the  equilibrium  happens  to 
require  them  in  different  parts.  VS  ith  regard  to  ihofc 
which  are  obferved  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  earth, 
or  rolling  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  itfelf,  they  un- 
doubtedly anfwer  purpofes  of  a  limilar  kind  in  thcfc 
lower  regions  ;  for  as  fire-balls  in  general  are  produced 
by  a  great  cxcefs  of  electricity  in  one  place  there  mufl 
of  courfe  be  an  equal  deficiency  in  another ;  and  to 
reflore  the  equilibrium,  or,  lofpeak  more  properly,  to 
prevent  a  dangerous  commotion  from  taking  place 
throughout  the  whole  mafs  of  eleCtric  fluid,  the  fire 
ball  break  forth,  and  either  puts  a  flop  at  once  to  the 
difturbance  by  an  explofion,  or  by  filent  and  invifible 
evaporation.  From  fome  accounts  indeed  it  would 
fcem  that  even  the  large  celeflial  meteors  detached 
part  of  their  fubftance  to  accomplifli  this  purpofe  ; 
though,  for  the  rcafons  already  given,  it  would  fccni 
more  probable  that  they  operated  by  clcCtrifying  the 
atmolphere,  or  letting  the  fluid  contained  in  it  in  mo- 
tion, fo  IS  to  produce  fmall  fire-balls  of  itfelf,  rather 
than  by  detaching  any  pan  of  their  own  bodies  to  fuch 
a  diltance.  Dr  Blagden,  in  the  paper  above  quoted, 
gives  an  account  of  an  appearance  of  this  kind.  It  was 
defcribed  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  from  the 
Abbe  Mann,  direClor  of  the  academy  at  Brulfels.  "  It 
happened  (fays  the  Abbe)  at  Mariekercke,  a  fmall  viK 
lage  on  the  coafl,  about  half  a  mtle  weft  of  Oflend. 
The  curate  of  the  village  was  fitting  in  the  dufk  of 
the  evening  with  a  friend,  when  a  fudden  light  fur- 
pril'ed  them,  and,  immediately  after  a  fmall  ball  of 
light-coloured  flame  came  through  a  broken  pane  of 
glafs,  cr.iiled  the  room  where  they  were  fitting,  and 
fixed  itfelf  on  the  chink  of  a  door  oppolite  to  the  win- 
dow where  it  entered,  and  there  died  gradually  away. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  phofphoric  light  carried 
along  by  the  current  of  air.  The  curate  and  his  friend 
greatly  furpriled  at  what  they  faw,  apprehended  fire 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  going  out,  found  that  the 
fire  which  had  come  in  through  the  window  had  been 
detached  from  a  large  meteor  in  its  palfage," 

FiRE-Cocks.  Churchwardens  in  Londnn  and  with- 
in the  bills  of  mortality,  are  to  fix  fire-cocks  at  proper 
diftanccs  in  ftreets,  and  keep  a  large  engine  and  hand 
engine  for  exringnilhinig  fire,  under  .the  penalty  of 
Aat.  J  Ann.  c  31. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  any  fire  in  London  or  Wcft- 
mijifter,  the  conftables  andbcadles  cf  parilhea  fliallrc- 
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Fire,      pair  to  the  place  with  their  flaves,  and  aflill  in   ex- 
— ^ — "*  tinguifliing  ii,  and  caufe  the  people   to  work  for  that 
end,   &c. 

FiRE-E)tgi>ie.     Sec  Steam  Engine. 

FiRE-FUir,  in  ichthyol<);ry.     See  Raja. 

Fme-Fiies,  a  fpecics  of  iiies  commnn  in  Guiana,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecics.  The  largeft  is  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  having  a  very  large  head  conncded 
with  the  body  by  ajoiiit  of  a  particular  flruccure,  with 
which  at  fome  times  it  makes  a  louil  knock,  particular- 
ly when  laid  on  its  back.  The  fly  has  two  feelers  or 
horns,  two  wings,  and  fix  legs.  Under  its  belly  is  a 
circular  patch,  which,  in  the  dark,  fhineslikea  candle  ; 
and  on  each  fide  of  the  head  near  the  eyes  is  a  promi- 
nent, globular  luminous  body,  in  fize  bout  one-third 
larger  tlian  a  mallard  feed.  Eacho,  ...fe  bodies  is  like 
a  living  flar,  emitting  a  bright,  and  not  fmall,  light ; 
fince  two  or  three  or  of  thefe  animals,  put  into  a  glafs- 
veffel,  afford  light  fufficient  to  read  without  difficulty, 
if  placed  clofe  to  the  book.  When  the  fly  is  dead, 
thefe  bodies  will  afford  confiderable  light,  though  it 
is  lefs  vivid  than  before  ;  and  ifbruifed,  and  rubbed 
over  the  hands  or  face,  they  become  luminous  in  the 
dark,  like  a  board  fmeared  over  with  Englilh  phofpho- 
rus.  They  have  a  rcddifli-brown  or  chefnut  colour ;  and 
live  in  rotten  trees  in  the  day,  but  are  always  abroad 
in  the  night.  The  other  kind  is  not  more  than  half  as 
large  as  the  former  :  their  light  proceeds  from  under 
their  wings,  and  is  feen  only  when  they  are  elevated, 
like  fparks  of  fire  appearing  or  difappcaring  at  every 
fecond.  Of  ihefe  the  air  is  full  in  the  night,  tho' they 
arc  never  feen  in  the  day.  They  are  common  not  only 
in  the  fouthern,  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
during   thefammer. 

FiRE-Lock,  or  Fufil,  a  finall  guii  which  fires  with  a 
ilinr.  It  is  diflinguiflied  from  an  old  mufket,  or 
match-lock,  which  was  fired  with  a  match.  The  fire- 
lock is  now  in  common  ufe  in  the  European  armies. 

FiRE-Philofophers,  or  Philofophi  per  igmm,  a  fanatical 
fcft  of  philofophers  who  appeared  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  i6th  century,  and  made  a  figure  in  almoll  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  difiinguilliing  tenet  from 
which  they  derived  this  appellation  was,  that  the  inti- 
mate effcnces  of  natural  things  were  only  to  be  known 
by  the  trying  efforts  of  fire,  direfled  in  a  chemical 
procefs.  They  were  alfo  called  Tlieofophijh,  from 
their  declaring  againfl  human  rcafon  as  a  dangerous 
and  deceitful  guide,  and  reprefenting  a  divine  and  fu- 
pernatural  illumination  as  the  only  means  of  a^rriving 
at  truth  :  they  were  likewife  denominated  Paracclfifts, 
from  the  name  of  Paracelfus,  the  eminent  phyfician  and 
chemirt,  whowas  the  chief  ornament  and  leader  of  this 
extraordinary  feft.  It  was  patronifed  in  England  by 
Robert  Flood  or  Fludd,  who  endeavoured  to  illuftraie 
the  philofophy  of  Paracelfus  in  a  great  number  of  trea- 
lifcs  ;  in  France,  it  was  zealoufly  propagated  by  Ri- 
vier  ;  in  Denmark,  by  Severirius  ;  in  Germany,  by 
Kunrath,  an  eminent  phyfician  of  Drefden ;  and  in 
other  countries  by  warm  and  fucccfsful  votaries,  who 
aHLimed  a  flriking  air  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  themfelves  no  other  end  than  the  advance- 
meat  of  the  divine  glory,  and  the  reftoration  of  peace 
and  concord  in  a  divided  church  :  accordijigly  ilicy 
were  joined  by  feveral  perfons  eminent  for  their  piety, 
aad.  diftinguifhcd  by  their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 


true  religion.  One  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  was      Fire. 

Daniel  Hoffman,  profellbr  of  divinity   in  the   univcr- ' '^ — 

lity  of  Helmfladt,  who,  availing  himfelf  of  fome  un. 
guarded  palfages  in  the  writings  of  Luther,  extrava- 
gantly maintained,  that  philofophy  was  the  mortal 
enemy  of  religion  ;  that  triiih  was  divifible  into  two 
branches,  the  philofophical  and  ihcological  ;  and  that 
what  was  true  iu  philofophy  was  falfe  in  theology. 
Hoffman  was  afterwards  obliged,  by  tlie  intcrpofiiion  of 
Henry  Julius,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  to  retract  his  invec- 
tives againft  philofophy,  and  to  acknowledge  in  the 
niofh  open  manner  the  harmony  and  union  of  foutid 
philofophy  with  true  and  genuine  theology. 

F/RE-PIaca  are  contrivances  for  communicating  hea^t 
to  rooms,  and  alfo  for  anfwering  various  purpol'cs  of 
art  and  manufai5ture.  See  Chimney,  Furnace,  and 
Stove. 

The  late  ingenious  Dr  Franklin,    having  recount- 
ed the  inconveniences  and   advantages  of  fire-places 
in  common  ufe,  propofcs    anew  contrivance  for  this 
purpofe,  called  the  Peiinfylvania fire-f.lace.      i.  This 
machine  confifls  of  a   bottom-place  or     hearth-piece 
(fee  fig.  I.)  with   a  riling  moulding  before   for  a  fen- 
der, two  perforated   ears  F,    C,  for    receiving    two  ,-i'*,,^. 
fcrew-rods  ;  a  long  air-hole  a  ^,  through  which  the*"    *" 
outward  air  paffes  into  an  air-box ;  and   three   fmoke- 
holes  reprefented  by  dark  fquarcs  in  BC,  thro*  which 
the  fraoke  defcends  and    paffes  away;   befides,  double 
ledges  forreceiving  between  them  the  lower   edges  of 
the  other  plates.     2.  A  back  plate  without  holes,  and 
furniflied  with  a  pair  of  ledges  to  receive,   3.  The  two 
fide-plates,    each  of  which  has  a  pair  of  ledges  to  re- 
ceive  the  fide-edges  of  the  front  plate,  with  alhoulder 
on  which  it  reds  ;   two  pair  of  ledges  to  receive   the 
fide-edges   of  the  two    middle  plates  which  form  the 
air-box,  and  an  oblong  air-hole  near  the  top,  through 
which  the  air  warmed  in  the  box  is  difcharged  into  the 
room,  and   a  wing  or  bracket  as  H,  and  a  fmall  hole 
as  R,   for  the  axis  of  the  regi/ler  to  turn  in.     See 
fig.  2.    which  reprefenls   one  of  thefe  plates.     4.   An 
air-box,  compofed  of  the  two  middle  plates  Z)  E  and 
FC,  fig.  3.  and  4.     The  firft  has  five  thin  ledges  or 
partitions  cafb  on  it,  the  edges    of  which  are  received 
into  fo  many  pair  of  ledges  call  in  the  other  :   the  tops, 
of  all  the  cavities  formed  by  thefe  thin  deep  ledges  are 
alfo  covered  by  a  ledge  of  the  fame  form  .ind  depth  caft 
with  them  ;  fo  that  when  the  plates  are  put  together, 
and  the  joints  luted,    there   is  no  communication  be- 
tween the  air-box  and  the  fmoke.     In   the  winding 
paffages  of  this  box,  fredi  air  is  warmed  as  it  paffes  in- 
to the  room.     5.  A  front-plate,  which  is  arched  on 
the  under  fide,  and  ornamenied   with    foliages,  G;c. 
6.  A  top  plate,  with  a  pair  of  ears  Al,  N,  (fig.  j.) 
anfwerable  to  thofe  in  the  bottom  plate,  and  perfora-. 
ted  for  the  fame  purpofe.     It  has  alfo  a  pair  of  ledges 
running  round  the  under  fide  to  receive  the  top  edges 
of  the  front,  back,  and  fide  plates.     The  air-box  does 
not  reach  up  to  the  top-plate  by  2J.  inches. 

All  thefe  plates  are  of  cafl  iron  ;  and  when  they  are 
all  in  their  proper  places,  they  arc  bound  firmly  toge- 
ther by  a  pair  of  flender  rods  of  wrought  iron  with 
fcrc-ws,  and  the  machine  appears  as  in  fig.  j.  There 
are  alfo  two  thin  plates  ot  wrought  iron,  viz.  7.  The 
fliuttcr,  which  is  of  fuch  a  length  and  breadth  as  to 
clofe  well  the  opening  of  the  fireplace,  an-d  ferving  10 
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^Fire.  Mow  up  the  fire,  and  to  fecure  it  in  the  night.  It  is 
^~^'  raifed  or  dcprefled  by  means  of  two  brafs  knobs,  and 
Hides  in  a  groove  left  between  the  toremoll  ledj;e  of  the 
iiJe  plates  and  tlic  face  of  the  front  plate.  8.  The 
regifter,  which  is  placed  between  the  back  plate  and 
air- box,  and  furnilhed  with  a  key  ;  fo  that  it  may  be 
turned  on  its  axis,  and  made  to  lie  in  any  pofition  be- 
tween level  and  upright.  The  operation  of  this  ma- 
chine, and  the  method  of  tixing  ir,  may  be  underllood 
^  by  obfcrving  the  profile  of  the  chimney  and  fire-places 

in  fig.  6.  AI  is  the  mantle-piece  or  bread  of  the 
chimney  ;  C  the  funnel  ;  B  the  falfe  back,  made  of 
brick-work  in  the  chimney,  four  inches  or  more  from 
the  true  back,  from  the  top  of  which  a  clofing  is  to 
be  madcorer  totlie  breafl  of  the  chimney,  that  no  air 
may  pafs  into  the  chimney  except  that  which  goes  un- 
<Jcrttic  falfe  back,  and  up  behind  it ;  E  the  true  back 
of  the  chimney  :  T  the  top  of  the  fire-place  j  F  the 
front  of  it;  ^the  place  where  the  fire  is  made  ;  D 
the  air-box  ;  K  the  hole  in  the  t'ljc  plate,  thro'  which 
the  warmed  air  is  difcharged  out  of  the  air-box  into 
the  room;  ^the  hollow,  formed  by  removing  fome 
bricks  from  the  hearth  under  the  bottotn  plate  filled 
with  frelh  air,  entering  at  the  paflage  /,  and  afcend- 
ingiuto  the  air-box  through  the  air-hole  in  the  bot- 
tom plate  near  C,  the  partition  in  the  hollow,  defign- 
cd  to  keep  the  air  and  fmoke  apart  ;  P  the  palfage  un- 
der the  falfe  back,  and  part  of  the  hearth  for  the 
fmoke;  and  the  arrows  in  the  figure  Ihow  the  courfe 
of  the  fmoke.  The  fire  being  made  at  yf,  the  flame 
and  fmoke  will  afcend,  ftrike  the  top  7",  and  give  it 
a  confidcrable  heat  ;  the  fmoke  will  turn  over  the  air- 
t>ox,  and  defcend  between  it  and  the  back  plate  to  the 
holes  near  (7  in  the  bottom  plate,  heating  in  its  paf- 
fagc  all  the  plates  of  the  machine  :  it  will  then  proceed 
under  and  behind  the  falfe  back,  and  rife  into  the 
chimney.  The  air  of  the  room  contiguous  to  the  fc- 
veral  plates,  and  warmed  by  them,  becomes  fpecifical- 
ly  lighter  than  the  other  air  in  the  room,  and  is  obli- 
ged to  rife  ;  but  being  prevented  by  the  clofure  over 
the  fire-place  from  going  up  the  chimney,  is  forced 
out  into  the  room,  and  rifing  by  the  mantle-piece  to 
the  ceiling,  is  again  driven  down  gradually  by  the 
(learn  of  newly  warmed  air  that  follows  ;  and  thus  the 
whole  room  becomes  in  a  little  time  equally  warmed. 
The  air  alfo,  warmed  under  the  bottom  plate  and  in 
the  air-box,  rifcs  and  comes  out  of  the  holes  in  the 
fide  plates,  and  thus  warming  and  continually  changing 
the  air  of  the  room.  In  the  clofing  of  the  chimney  a. 
fquarc  opening  for  a  trap-door  ftiould  be  left  for 
the  fweepcr  to  go  up :  the  door  may  be  made  of  flate  or 
tin,  and  fo  placed,  that  by  taraing  up  againft  the  back 
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of  the  chimney  when  open,  it  clofes  the  racancy  be- 
hind the  falle  back,  and  Ihoots  the  foot  that  falls  ill 
fwecping  out  upon  the  hearth.  It  w-ill  alfo  be  conve- 
nient to  have  a  fmall  hole,  about  five  or  fix  inches 
fquarc,  cut  near  the  ceiling  thro'  into  the  funnel,  and 
provided  with  afhutter  ;  by  occafionally  opening  which, 
the  heated  air  of  the  room  and  fmoke  oftobacoo,  &c. 
may  be  carried  ofFwithout  incommoding  the  company. 
For  a  farther  account  of  the  manner  of  ufing  this  fire- 
place, the  advantages  atteijding  it,  anfwers  to  ob- 
jt  ftions,  and  direftions,  to  the  brick-layer  in  fixing  it, 
the  curious  reader  may  confult  Franklin's  Letters  and 
Papers  on  Philofophical  Subjefts,  p.  284 — 318.  edit, 
1769. 

FiRE-Poti,  in  the  military  art,  fmall  earthen  pojs, 
into  which  is  put  a  charged  grenade,  and  over  that 
powder  enough  till  the  grenade  is  covered  ;  th.en  the 
pot  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  parchment,  and  two  pie- 
ces of  match  acrofs  lighted  :  this  pot  being  thrown  by 
a  handle  of  matches  where  it  is  deligned,  it  breaks  and 
fires  the  powder,  and  burns  all  that  is  near  it,  and 
likewife  fires  the  powder  in  the  grenade,  which  ought 
to  have  no  fufe,  to  the  end  its  operations  may  be  tha 
quicker. 

Fire- Reeds.     See  the  next  article,  Note  (c.) 

FiRK-Ship,  an  old  veiFel  filled  with  combnftible  ma- 
terials, and  fitted  with  grappling  irons  to  hook,  and  fet 
fire  to,  the  enemies  Ihips  in  battle,  &c. 

As  there  is  nothing  particular  in  the  conftruflion  of 
this  Ihip,  except  the  apparatus  by  which  the  fire  is  in- 
ftantly  conveyed  from  one  part  to  another,  and  from 
thence  to  the  enemy,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  defcribe 
the  fire  room,  where  thefe  combiiftibles  are  enclofcd, 
together  with  the  inftruments  ncceflary  to  grapple  the 
fliip  intended  to  bedcftroyed. 

The  fire-room  is  built  between  decks,  and  limited  on 
the  after  part  by  a  bulk-head,  L,  behind  the  main- 
mart,  from  which  it  extends  quite  forward,  as  re- 
prcfentcd  in  Flate  CXCIII.  The  train  inclofed  in 
this  apartment  is  contained  in  a  variety  of  wooden 
troughs,  D,  C,  which  interfcct  each  other  in  different 
parts  of  the  fliip's  length  ;  being  fupported  at  proper 
dirtances  by  crofs-pieces  and  ftanchions.  Oa  each  fide 
of  the  Ihip  are  fix  or  feven  ports,  H,  about  18  inches 
broad  and  I J  inches  high;  and  having  their  lids  t» 
open  downward,  contrary  to  the  ufual  method. 

Againft  every  port  is  placed  an  iron  chamber  (a), 
which,  at  the  time  of  firing  the  (hip,  blows  out  the 
port-lid,  and  opens  a  pafTagc  for  the  flame.  Imme- 
diately under  the  main  and  fore-flirouds  is  fixed  a 
wooden  funnel  M  ;  whofc  lower  end  communicates 
with  a  fire-barrel  (b),  by  which  the  flame  paffing  thro' 

the 
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(a)  The  iron-chambers  are  10  inches  long  and  3.5  in  diameter.  They  are  breeched  againft  a  piece  of 
wood  fixed  acrofs  the  ports,  and  let  into  another  a  little  higher.  When  loaded,  they  are  almoft  filled  with 
corn-powder,  and  have  a  wooden  tompion  well  driven  into  their  muzzles.  They  arc  primed  with  a  fmall  piece 
of  quick-match  thruft  through  their  vents  into  the  powder,  with  a  part  of  it  hanging  out.  When  the 
ports  are  blown  open  by  means  of  the  iron-chambers,  the  port-lids  either  fall  downward,  or  are  carried  away 
by  the   cxplofion. 

(b)  The  fire-barrels  ought  to  be  of  cylindrical  form,  as  moft  faitable  to  contain  the  reeds  with  which  they  arc 
fillcd,andmoreconvenientforftowingthembetweenthetroughsinthe fire-room.  Their  infide  chambers  fhould 
no:  be  lefs  than  3i  inches,  and  30  inchc»  is  fofficient  for  their  length.  The  bottom  parts  are  firfl  well  flored 
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the  funnel  is  conduced  to  the  flironds.  Between  the 
'  funnels,  which  are  likcwifecalled/ri--/ri<«^/,  are  two 
fcuttles,  or  fmall  holes  in  the  upper  deck,  fcrving  alfo 
to  let  out  the  flames.  Both  funnels  mud  be  flopped 
with  plugs,  and  have  fail-cloth  or  canvas  nailed  clofe 
over  them,  to  prevent  any  accident  happening  from 
above  to  the  conibullibles  laid  below. 

The  pons,  funnels,  and  fcuttles,  not  only  commu- 
nicate the  flames  to  the  outfide  and  upper  works  of 
the  fiiip  and  her  rigging  ;  but  likewife  open  a  paflTage 
for  the  inward  air,  confined  in  the  fire-room,  which 
is  thereby  expanded  fo  as  to  force  impetuoufly  through 
thofe  out-lets,  and  prevent  the  blowing  up  of  the 
decks,  which  mufl  of  ncceflity  happen  from  fuch  afud- 
den  and  violent  rarefaction  of  the  air  as  will  then  be 
produced. 

On  each  fide  of  the  bulk-head  behind  is  cut  a  hole 
L,  of  fufficient  fize  to  admit  a  trough  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions  as  the  others.  A  leading  trough,  L  I,  whofe 
foremoft  end  communicates  with  another  trough  with- 
in the  fire-room,  is  laid  clofe  to  this  opening,  from 
whence  it  extends  obliquely  to  a  fally-port  /,  cut  thro' 
the  fhip's  fide.  The  decks  and  troughs  are  well  co- 
vered with  melted  rofin.  At  the  time  of  the  firing 
cither  of  the  leading  troughs,  the  flame  is  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Ihip,  whereby  both 
fides  burn  together. 

The  fpaces  N,  0,  behind  the  fire-room,  reprefent 
the  cabins  of  the  lieutenant  and  niaftcr,  one  of  which 
is  on  the  ftarboard,  and  the  other  on  the  larboard  fide. 
The  captain's  cabin,  which  is  feparated  from  thefe  by 
a  bulk-head,  is  exhibited  alfo  by  P. 

Four  of  the  eight  fire-barrels  are  placed  under  the 


four  fire-trunks;  and  the  other  four  between  them, 
two  on  each  fide  the  fire-fcuttles,  where  they  are  fe-  ^ 
curely  cleated  to  the  deck.  The  longefl  reeds  (c)  arc 
put  into  the  fore  and  aft  troughs,  and  tied  down  :  the 
Ihorteft  reeds  are  laid  in  the  troughs  athwart,  and  tied 
down  alfo.  The  bavins  (d),  dii)ped  at  one  end,  are 
tied  fafl  to  the  troughs  over  the  reeds,  and  the  curtains 
arcnailed  up  to  the  beams,  in  equal  quantities,  on  each 
fide  of  the  fire-room. 

The  remainder  of  the  reeds  are  placed  in  a  pofition 
nearly  upright  at  all  the  angles  of  every  fquare  in  the 
fire-room,  and  there  tied  down.  If  any  reeds  are  left, 
they  are  to  be  put  round  the  fire-barrels,  and  other  va- 
cant places,  and  there  tied  fall. 

InflruiJkions  to  prime. 

Take  up  all  the  reeds,  one  after  another,  and 
ftrow  a  little  compofition  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
troughs  under  the  reeds,  and  then  tie  them  gently  down 
again :  next  Ilrow  compofition  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  reeds  throughout  the  fire-room  ;  and  upon  the  faid 
compofition  lay  double  quick-match  upon  all  the 
reeds,  in  all  the  troughs:  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pofition flrow  all  over  the  fire-room,  and  then  lay  your 
bavins  loofe. 

Call  off  all  the  covers  of  the  fire-barrels,  and  hang 
the  quick-match  loofe  over  their  fides,  and  place  lead- 
ers of  quick-raatch  from  the  reeds  into  the  barrels,  and 
from  thence  into  the  vent  of  the  chambers,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  certain  of  their  blowing  open  the 
ports,  and  fetting  fire  to  the  barrels.  Two  troughs  of 
communication  from  each  door  of  the  fire-room  to  the 
fally-ports,  muft  be  laid  with  a  ftrong  leader  of  quick- 
match. 
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■with  fliort  double-dipped  reeds  placed  upright  ;  and  the  remaining  vacancy  is  filled  with  fire-barrel  compofition 
well  mixed  and  melted,  and  then  poured  over  them.  The  compofition  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  a  mafs  of  ful- 
phur,  pitch,  tar,  and  tallow. 

There  are  five  holes,  of  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  and  three  inches  deep,  formed  in  the  top  of  the 
compofition  while  it  is  yet  warm;  one  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  four  at  equal  difiances  round  the 
fides  of  the  barrel.  When  the  compofition  is  cold  and  hard,  the  barrel  is  primed  by  filling  thofe  holes  with 
fufe- compofition,  which  is  firmly  driven  into  them,  fo  as  to  leave  a  little  vacancy  at  thetopto  admit  aflrand  of 
quick-match  twice  doubled.  The  centre-hole  contains  two  flrands  at  their  whole  length,  and  every  flrand 
muft  be  driven  home  with  mealed  powder.  The  loofe  ends  of  the  quick-match  being  then  laid  within  the  bar- 
rel, the  whole  is  covered  with  a  dipped  curtain,  fattened  on  with  a  hoop  that  flips  over  the  head  of  the  barrel, 
to  which  it  is  nailed. 

The  barrels  fliould  be  made  very  flrong,  not  only  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  compofition  before  firing, 
when  they  are  moved  or  carried  from  place  to  place,  but  to  keep  them  together  whilfl  burning:  for  if  the  fiaves 
are  too  light  and  thin,  fo  as  to  burn  very  foon,  the  remaining  compofition  will  tumble  out  and  be  diffipated, 
and  the  intention  of  the  barrels,  to  carry  the  flame  aloft,  will  accordingly  be  fruflrated. 

The  curtain  is  a  piece  of  coarfe  canvas,  nearly  a  yard  in  breadth  and  length,  thickened  with  melted  compo- 
fition, and  covered  with  faw-duft  on  both  fides. 

(c)  The  reeds  are  made  up  in  fmall  bundles  of  about  a  foot  in  circumference,  cut  even  at  both  ends,  and 
tied  together  in  two  places.  They  are  diflinguilhed  into  two  kinds,  viz.  the  long  and  (hort ;  the  former  of 
which  are  four  feet,  and  the  latter  two  feet  five  inches  in  length.  One  part  of  them  are  fingly  dipped,  /.  e.  at 
one  end  :  the  reft  are  dipped  at  both  ends  in  a  kettle  of  melted  compofition.  After  being  immerfed  about  fc- 
vcn  or  eight  inches  in  this  preparation,  and  then  drained,  they  are  fprinkled  over  with  pulverifed  fulphur  upon 
a  tanned  hide. 

(d)  The  bavins  are  made  of  birch,  heath,  or  other  bulh-wood,  which  is  tough  and  readily  kindled.  They 
are  ufually  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  have  all  their  buQi-ends  lying  one  way,  the  other  ends  being  tied 
together  with  fmall  cords.  They  are  dipped  in  compofition  at  the  bufh-ends,  whofe  branches  are  afterwards 
confined  by  the  hand,  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  off  by  moving  about ;  and  alfo  to  make  them 
burn  more  fiercely.  After  beuig  dipped  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reeds,  they  alfo  arc  fprinkled  witj» 
fnlphur. 
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Fir«.      match,  four  or  five  times  double:  alfo  a  crors-piece  to 

— " '  go  trom  the  fally-port,   when  the  Ihip  is  fired,  to  the 

cpinaiunication  trough,  laid  with  leaders  of  quick- 
niitch,  that  thefire  maybe  comaiiinicated  on  boili  fides 
at  once. 

What  quick-match  is  left  place  fo  that  the  fire  may 
be  comuiunicated  to  all  parts  of  the  room  at  once, 
efpecially  about  the  pons  and  fire-barrels,  and  fee  that 
the  chambers  are  Well  and  frcih  primed.  [N.  B.  The 
port-fire  ufci  for  firinj;  the  [hip,  burns  about  12  mi- 
nutes. Great  care  mull  be  taken  to  have  no  powder 
on  board  when  the  fliip  is  fired.] 

The  Ihecr-hooks  (reprefented  by  yfj  are  fitted  fo 
as  to  fallen  on  the  yard-arms  of  the  firc-fliip,  where 
they  hook  the  enemy's  rigging.  The  fire-grappliiigs, 
{B.J  are  either  fixed  on  the  yard-arms,  or  thrown 
by  hand,  having  a  chain  to  confine  the  (liips  together, 
or  fallen  thofe  inllrumcnts  wherever  necelfary. 

When  the  commanding  officer  of  a  fleet  difplays  the 
fignal  to  prepare  for  aftion,  the  fire-diips  fix  their 
flieer-hooks,  and  difpofe  their  grapplings  in  readinefs. 
The  battle  being  began,  they  proceed  immediately  to 
prime,  and  prepare  their  fire- works.  When  they  are 
ready  for  grappling,  they  inform  the  admiral  thereof 
ty  a  particular  lignal. 

To  avoid  being  difabled  by  the  enemy's  cannon  du- 
ring a  general  engagement,  the  fire-Ihips  continue 
fufficiently  dillant  from  their  line  of  battle,  either  to 
windward  or  to  leeward. 

They  caudoully  ihun  the  openings  or  intervals  of 
the  line,  where  they  would  be  direiflly  cxpofed  to  the 
enemy's  fire,  from  which  they  are  covered  by  lying  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  their  own  (hips.  They  arc  atten- 
tively to  obftrve  the  fignals  of  the  admiral  orhis  feconds, 
in  order  to  put  their  defigns  immediately  in  execution. 

Although  no  Ihips  of  the  line  fhouid  be  previoufly 
appointed  to  proieft  any  fire  fliip,  except  a  few  of  the 
fmaliefl  particularly  dellined  to  thisfervice,  yet  thelliip 
before  whom  ihe  palfes  in  order  to  approach  the  ene- 
my, fliould  efcort  her  thither,  and  alRll  her  with  an 
armed  boat,  or  whatever  fuccour  may  be  neccifary  in 
her  fituation. 

Tlie  captain  of  the  fire-fliip  ihoulJ  himfelf  be  parti- 
cularly attentive  that  the  above  inftruftions  arc  punc- 
tually executed,  and  that  the  yards  may  be  fo  braced 
when  lie  falls  along-fide  of  the  Ihip  intended  to  be  de- 
llroyed,  that  the  Iheer-hooks  and  grapplings  failenej 
to  the  yard-arms,  &c.  may  efteftually  hook  the  enemy. 
He  is  cxpedted  to  be  the  laft  perfon  who  quits  the 
vclR'l ;  and  being  furniflied  with  every  necelfary  alfifl- 
ance  and  fupport,  his  reputation  will  greatly  depend 
on  the  fuccefs  of  his  entcrprife. 

Lambent  Fires,  as  the  fliining  of  meat  at  certain 
feafons,  the  luminoufnefs  of  the  fea,  of  infedls,  va- 
pours, &c.  See  the  article  Light,  Pholas  Me- 
dusa, Nereis,  Fire- Flies,  CiOH'-lVorv!,  &c. 

PoRT-Fsre.     See  PoRT-Fire. 

Sptir-FiRE.     See  SpvR-Firi. 

FiRE-lVurki,  are  preparations  made  of  gun-powder, 
fulphur,  and  other  inflammable  and  combuflible  ingre- 
dients, ufed  on  occafion  of  public  rejoiciijgs  and  other 
folemnities. 

The  invention  of  fire-works  is  by  M.  Mahudel  attri- 
buted to  the  Florentines  and  people  of  Sienna ;  who 
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found  out  likewife  the  method  of  adding  decorations 
to  them  of  ftatues,  with  fire  iifuing  from  their  eyes 
and  mouths. 

The  art  of  preparing  and  managing  thefe  is  called 
fyrotechny.     Sec  J'yrotechny. 

KIRING,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  the  difchargc 
of  the  fire-arms;  and  its  objed  is  to  do  the  utmofh 
execution  to  the  enemy. 

The  prefent  method  of  firing  by  platoons  is  faid  to 
have  been  invented  by  Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  firfl; 
ufed  about  the  year  1618:  the  rcafon  commonly  given 
for  this  method  is,  that  a  conllant  fire  may  be  always 
kept  up.  There  are  three  different  ways  of  platoon 
firing  ;  viz.  flanding,  advancing,  and  retreating.  But 
previous  to  every  kind  of  firing,  each  regiment  or  bat- 
talion mull  i)c  told  off" in  grand  divifions,  fubdivifions, 
and  platoons,  cxclufively  of  the  grenadiers,  which  form 
two  fubdivifions  or  four  platoons  of  themfelves.  Iir 
firing  ftanding,  either  by  divilions  or  platoons,  the  firfl 
fire  is  from  the  divifion  or  platoon  on  the  right;  the 
fecond  fire  from  the  left  ;  the  third  from  the  right 
again;  and  fo  on  alternately,  till  the  firing  comes  to 
the  centre  platoon,  which  is  generally  called  the  colour 
platoon,  and  does  not  fire,  remaining  as  a  referve  for 
the  colours.  Firing  advancing  is  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  with  this  addition,  that  before  either  divifion 
or  platoon  fires,  it  advances  three  paces  forward.  Firing 
retreating  varies  from  either  of  the  former  methods  ; 
for  before  either  divifion  or  platoon  fires,  if  they  are 
marching  from  the  enemy,  it  muft  go  to  the  right 
about,  and  after  firing,  to  the  left  about  again,  and 
continue  the  retreat  as  llow  and  orderly  as  poffible. 

In  hedge-firing  the  men  are  drawn  up  two  deep,  and 
in  that  order  both  ranks  are  to  fire  flanding.  Oblique 
firing  is  cither  to  the  right  and  left,  or  from  the  right 
and  left  to  the  centre,  according  to  the  fituation  of 
the  objeft.  The  Prulfians  have  a  particular  contri- 
vance for  this  piirpofe  ;  if  they  arc  to  level  to  the 
right,  the  rear  ranks  of  every  platoon  make  two  quick 
but  fmall  paces  to  the  left,  and  the  body  of  each  fol- 
dier  turns  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  3.\\A  vice  vsrfa.  Pa- 
rapet firing  depends  on  ihe  nature  of  the  parapet  over 
which  the  men  are  to  fire,  and  alfo  upon  that  of  the 
attack  made  to  pofTcfs  it.  This  roetliod  of  firing  is 
fometimes  performed  by  fingle  ranks  flepping  on  the 
banquette  and  firing  ;  each  man  inflantly  handing  his 
arms  to  the  centre  rank  of  the  fame  file,  and  taking 
his  back  in  the  room  of  it ;  and  the  centre  rank 
giving  it  to  the  rear  to  load,  and  forwarding  the  arms 
of  the  rear  to  the  front  rank  ;  by  which  means  tbc 
front  rank  men  can  fire  fix  or  feven  rounds  in  a  minute 
with  exaftnefs.  Parapet  firing  may  alfo  be  executed 
two  deep,  when  the  banquette  is  three  feet  broad,  or  in 
field  works,  where  not  banquettes  are  made.  Square 
firing  is  performed  by  a  regiment  or  body  of  men 
drawn  up  in  a  hollow  fquare,  in  which  cafe  each  front 
is  generally  divided  into  four  divifions  or  firings,  and 
the  flanks  of  the  fquare,  being  the  weakefl  part,  are 
covered  by  four  platoons  of  grenadiers.  The  firfl  fire 
is  from  the  right  divifion  of  each  face;  the  fecond 
from  the  left  divifion  of  each  face,  &c.  and  the  grena- 
diers make  the  lafl  fire.  Street-firing  is  praftifed  in 
two  ways;  either  by  making  the  divifion  or  platoon 
that  has  fired  to  wheel  by  half-rank  to  the  right  and 
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FiAiii     left  ostwards  from  the  centre,  and  to  march  in  that 

II         order  by  half  divifions  down  ihe  flanks  on  each  fide  of 

rirft-born.  ,],£  column,  and   to  draw  up   in   the  rear,  and  go  on 

*~~^'        with   their  priming  and  loading  ;  or,  to  make  the  di- 

vilion  or  platoon,  at'ter  firing,  to  face  to  the  right  and 

left  outwards  from  tlie  centre,  and  one  half  rank  to 

follow  the  other  ;  and  in  that  order  to  march  in  one 

csntre   file  down  on  tach  fide  of  the  column  into  the 

rear,  and  there  ilraw  up  as  before. 

F/RfKC-Iroi,  in  farriery,  an  inftrumeut  not  unlike 
the  blade  of  a  knife  ;  which  being  made  red-hot,  is 
applied  to  a  horfc's  Jiams,  or  other  places  flanding  in 
need  of  it,  as  in  preternatural  fwellings,  farcy, knots, 
&c.  in  order  to  difcufs  them. 

FIRKIN,  an  Englifli  meifure  of  capacity  for  things 
liquid,  being  the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel :  it  contains 
eight  gallons  of  ale,  foap,  or  hi-rrings,  or  nine  gallons 
of  beer. 

FIRLOT,  a  dry  meafure  ufed  in  Scotland.  The 
oat-firlot  contains  2i;tli  pints  of  that  country  ;  the 
wheat-firlot  contains  about  2211  cubical  inches;  and 
[he  barley-firlot  21  ftandard  pints.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  Scotch  wheat-firlot  exceeds  the  Engliih  bulliel 
by  53  cubical  inches. 

FIRMAMENT,  in  the  ancient  aflronomy,  the  eighth 
heaven  or  fphcre  ;  being  that  wherein  the  fixed  ftars 
were  fuppofcd  to  be  placed.  It  is  called  the  eighth, 
with  refpeft  to  the  fevcn  heavens  or  fphercs  of  the  pla- 
nets which  it  furrounds. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  have  two  motions  ;  a  diurnal  mo- 
tion, given  it  by  the  prbiium  viobile,  from  eaft  10  weft, 
about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  another  oppofite 
motion  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  which  laft  it  finilhcs,  accord- 
ing to  Tycho,  in  2  J, 41 2  years  ;  according  to  Ptolemy, 
ia  36,000  ;  and  according  to  Copernicus,  in  258,000  ; 
in  which  time  the  fixed  ftars  return  to  the  fame  pre- 
cife  points  wherein  they  were  at  the  beginning.  This 
period  is  commonly  called  Plato's  year,  or  the  great 
year. 

In  various  places  of  Scripture,  the  wori  firmament  is 
nfed  for  the  middle  region  of  the  air.  Jilany  of  the 
ancients  allowed,  with  the  moderns,  thzt  the  firma- 
ment is  a  fluid  matter  ;  though  they,  who  give  it  the 
denomination  of  finnajiient,  muft  have  taken  it  for  a 
folid  one. 

FIRM.-^N,  is  a  paffport  or  permit  granted  by  the 
Great  Mogul  to  foreign  velfels,  to  trade  within  the 
territories  of  his  jurifdidion. 

FIRMICUS  MATERNUs  (Julius),  a  famous  writer, 
who  compofed  in  Latin,  about  the  year  345,  an  ex- 
cellent book  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  iiuiiled  De 
trrore  projanarum  religiunum,  which  is  printed  with 
the  notes  of  John  Woiver.  There  are  alio  attributed 
10  him  eight  books  of  aftrotiomy,  printed  by  Aldtts  Ma- 
nutius  in  1501  ;  but  this  laft  work  appears  to  have  been 
Written  by  another  Julius  Firmicus,  who  lived  at  the 
fame  time. 

FiRMNESS,  denotes  the  confiftence  of  a  body, 
or  that  ftate  wherein  its  fenfible  parts  cohere  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  motion  of  one  part  induces  a  motion 
in  the  reft. 

FlRST-BoRN.  See  Primogeniture,  for  thcli- 
tcral  meaning  ol  the  term. 

In  Scrip'.urc  it  isalfo  oi'ten  ufed  in  a  figur.uive  feufe 
for  that  which  isfirft,moftcxcellcui,raoftdiftinguilhed 
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in  any   thing.     Thus  it  is  faid  of  Chrifl  (Col.  i.  j,),  Firft-fruit* 
that  he  is  "  the  firft-born  of  every  creature  j"  and  in         I 
Revelations  (i.  5.),  he  is  called  "  the  firft  begotten  of  , 
the  dead  ;"  that  is,  according  to  the  commentators. 
Begotten  of  the  Father  before  any  creature  was  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  firft  who  rofc  from  the  dead  by  his  own 
power.     "  The  firft  born  of  the  poor,"  (Ifa.  xiv.  50.) 
fignifics.  The   moft  milerableof  all  the  poor;  and  in 
Job  (xviii.  13),  "  The  hrlVborn  of  death  ;"  that  is. 
The  moft  terrible  of  all  deaths. 

FmsT-Fru-.ts  (primitia),  among  the  Hebrews,  were 
oblations  of  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  harveft,  offered 
to  God  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fovereign  domi- 
nion. The  firft  of  thefe  fruits  was  offered  in  the  iiauic 
of  the  whole  nation,  being  either  two  loaves  of  bread, 
or  a  fheaf  of  barley  which  was  threflied  in  the  court 
of  the  temple.  Every  private  perfon  was  obliged  to 
bring  his  firft- fruits  to  the  temple  ;  and  thefe  confifted 
of  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  olives,  and 
dates. 

There  was  another  fort  of  firft-fruits  which  were 
paid  to  God.  When  bread  was  kneaded  in  a  family,  a 
portion  of  it  was  fet  apart,  and  given  to  the  prieft  or  Le- 
vite  who  dwelt  in  the  place  :  if  there  was  no  prieft  or 
Levite  there,  it  was  caff  into  the  oven,  and  confumed 
by  the  fire.  Thefe  offerings  made  a  conftderable  part 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Hebrew  priefthood. 

Firft-fruiti  are  frequently  memioncd  inancient  Chri- 
ftian  writers  as  one  part  of  the  church  revenue.  One 
of  the  councils  of  Carthage  enjoins,  that  they  fliould 
confift  only  of  grapes  and  corn  ;  which  Ihows  that  this 
was  the  practice  of  the  African  church. 

FiRST-Frttiti,  in  the  church  of  England,  are  the  pro. 
fits  of  every  fpiritual  benefice  for  the  firft  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation  thertof  in  the  king's  books. 

FISC,  Fiscus,  in  the  civil  law,  the  treafury  of  a 
prince  or  ftate  ;  or  that  to  which  all  things  due  to  the 
public  do  fall.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
<?"«©-  "  a  grtat  bafkei,"  ufed  when  they  went  to 
market  — By  (he civil  law,  none  but  a  fovereign  prince 
has  a  right  to  have  a  fife  or  public  treafury. 

At  Rome,  under  the  emperors,  the  term  lerarium 
was  ufed  for  the  revenues  dtftined  for  fupport  of  the 
charges  of  the  empire  ;  zwdi  fifcusiar  thofc  of  the  em- 
peror's own  family.  The  treafury,  in  effcft,  belonged 
to  the  people,  and  the  fifcus  to  the  prince.  Hence  the 
goods  of  condemned  perfons,  if  appropriated  to  the 
ufe  of  the  public,  were  faid  puhlicari ;  if  to  the  fiip- 
port  of  the  emperor  or  prince,  confifcari. 

FISCAL,  in  the  civil  law,  fomething  relating  to  the 
pecuniary  intereft  of  the  prince  or  people.  The  ofii- 
cersappointed  for  the  managcmentofthefifc,  were  call. 
lA procuratorcs  fifci ;  and  acivocaii fife, ;  and  among  the 
cafes  einuiieratrd  in  the  conftitiuioiis  of  tiie  empire 
where  it  was  their  bufintfs  to  plead,  one  is  againft 
thole  who  have  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 
fife  on  accountof  thcirlitigioufnefs  or  frivolous  appeals. 

FISCUS.     Sec  Fisc. 

FISH,  in  naiiii'sl  hiftory,  an  animal  that  lives  in  the 
waters  as  the  natural  place  of  its  abi'de. 

Filhes  form  the  fourth  clafs  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
naejn  fyitem.  Their  moft  general  or  popular  divifion 
is  into  frejh  and  fult  water  onts.  Some,  however,  are 
of  upini>  n,  that  all  fiflres  naturally  inhabit  the  falt- 
wateis,  and  that  they  have  mounted  up  into  rivers 
K  k  only 
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rifli.  only  by  ;icciJent.  A  few  fpecies  only  fwim  up  into 
■"^  the  rivers  to  depollt  their  fpawn  ;  but  by  far  the  great- 
ell  number  liecp  in  the  fcj,  and  wonld  foon  expiie  in 
frclh  water.  There  are  about  400  fpecics  ot  hlhes 
(according  io  Linnaeus)  of  which  we  know  fomeiliing  : 
bur  the  unJvnown  ones  are  ii..ppofed  to  be  many  more ; 
and  as  they  are  thouj^ht  to  lie  111  great  depths  of  the 
fea  remote  from  land,  it  is  probable  that  many  Ipetics 
id'ill  remain  for  ever  unknown. 

For  the  fubdivifions,  chiraCters,  and  natural  hiftory 
of  thisciafsof  animals,  fee  the  articlesIcHTHYOLoeY 
and  Zoology, 

Blowing  of  Fish,  is  a  pradlicc  firailar  to  that  of 
blowing  tiefli,  poultry,  and  pigs,  and  adopted  for  the 
fame  deceitful  purpol'ts.  The  method  of  blowing  filh, 
efpecially  cod  and  whitings,  is  by  placing  the  end  of  a 
quill  or  tobacco-pipe  at  the  vent,  and  prickiiig  a  hole 
■with  a  pin  under  the  fin  which  is  next  the  gill  ;  there- 
by making  the  tilh  appear  to  the  eye  large  and  full, 
which  when  drcircd  will  be  flabby,  and  little  elfe  than 
fkin  and  bones.  But  this  impofition  may  be  difcover- 
cd  by  placing  the  finger  and  thumb  on  each  tide  of  the 
vent,  and  fqueezing  it  hard;  the  wind  may  be  per- 
ceived to  go  oat,  the  Ikin  will  fall  in,  and  the  filh  ap- 
pear lank,  and  of  little  value. 

Breeding  of  Fishes  may  be  turned  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  for,  bclidcs  fiirnilhing  the  table,  obliging  one's 
friends,  and  raifing  money,  the  land  will  be  thereby 
greatly  improved,  fo  as  to  yield  more  this  way  than  by 
any  other  employment  whatever.  See  FisH-Pond,  in- 
fra ;  and  Breeding  of  Fish. 

Caflration  of  FjsH,  is  a  method  firft  praflifed  by  Mr 
Tnll,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exceflive  increafe  of  filh 
in  fome  of  his  ponds,  where  the  numbers  did  not  per- 
mit any  of  them  to  grow  to  an  advantageous  fize.    But 
he  afterwards  found,  that  the  caflrated  fifh  grew  much 
larger  than  their  nfual  fize,  were  more  fat,  and  always 
in  feafon.     This  operation  may  be  performed  both  on 
male  and   female  filh  ;   and  the  moll  eligible  time  for 
it  is  when  the  ovaries  of  the  female  have  their  ova  in 
them,  and  when  the  veffels  of  the  male,  analogous  to 
thefe,  have  their  feminal  matter  in  them  ;   becaufe,  at 
this  time,   thefe  velfels  are  more  eafily  diflinguilhed 
from  the  ureters,  which   convey  the  urine  from  the 
kidneys  into  the  bladder,  and  are  fituated  near  the  fe- 
Blinal  velfels  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine  ;  which,  without 
fufficient   attention,   may  be  miflaken  for  the  ovaries, 
efpecially  when  thefe  lad  are  empty.     The  time  lealt 
proper  for  this  operation,  is  jull  after  they  have  fpawn- 
ed,  becaufe  the  filh  are  then  too  weak  and  languid  to 
bear,  with  fuccefs,  fo  fevcre  an  operation  ;  however, 
with  Ikill  and  care,  it  may  be  performed  almoft  at  any 
lime.  When  a  filh  is  to  be  caflrated,  it  mufl  be  held  in 
a  wet  cloth,  with  his  belly  upwards  ;  then  with  a  (harp 
penknife,  having  its  point  bent  backwards,  the  opera- 
tor cuts  through  the  integuments  of  the  rimof  the  bel- 
ly, taking  care  not  to  wound  any  of  the  inteftines.    As 
foon  as  a  fmall  aperture  is  made,  he  carefully  inferts  a 
hooked  pen-knife,  and  with  this  dilates  tlie  aperture 
from  between  the  two  fore-fins  almoft  to  the  anus.    He 
then,  with  two  fmall  blunt  filver-hooks,  five   or  fix 
inches  long,  and  of  this  form  P,  by  the  help  of  an  af- 
fillant,  holds  open  the  belly  of  the  fifli  ;  and,  with  a 
fpoon  or  fpatula,  removes  carefully  the  inteftines  from 
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one  liJc.  When  tliefc  are  removed,  you  fee  the  ure.  Fifli. 
ter,  a  fniall  \  ell  el,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine,  ^'  «  -^ 
aiid  a'.fo  ihc  ovaiy,  a  larger  vellcl,  lying  before  it, 
ucrcr  the  iaiegunients  ot  the  belly.  Tliis  iafl  veffel 
is  tjken  up  wih.  a  hook  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
before  mentioned,  and,  after  detaching  it  from  the  fide 
far  enough  lor  the  purpofe,  divide  tranfverfely  with  a 
pair  of  lliarp  fcilfais,  care  being  taken  that  the  intef- 
tines are  not  wounded  or  injured.  After  one  of  the 
ovaries  has  been  divided,  the  operator  proceeds  to  di- 
vide the  other  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  then  the  di- 
vide.l  integuments  of  the  belly  are  fewcd  with  filk, 
the  Hitches  being  inferted  at  a  Imall  diflance  from  one 
another.  Mr  Tull  cbferves  further,  that  the  (pawning 
time  is  very  various ;  that  trouts  are  full  about  Chnft- 
mas  ;  perch  in  February  ;  pikes  in  March,  and  carp  and 
tench  in  May  ;  and  that  allowance  mull  be  made  for 
climate  and  lituation,  with  regard  to  the  (pawning  of 
fidi.  When  the  fifh  are  caflrated,  they  are  put  into 
the  water  where  they  are  intended  to  continue  ;  and 
they  take  their  chance  in  common  with  other  fifli,  as 
though  they  were  not  caflrated.  With  tolerable  care, 
few  die  ot  the  operation.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlviii.  Part 
2.  art.  106. 

Although  we  could  not  properly  avoid  inferting  the 
above  detail,  it  is  prefumcd  that  few  will  be  pleafed 
with  the  invention.  The  operation  is  peculiarly  cruel, 
and  the  purpofe  of  it  only  a  deteflable  piece  of  Apician 
refinement. 

Feeding  ofFiSHES.  When  they  are  fed  in  large  pools 
or  ponds,  either  malt  boiled,  or  frefh  grains,  is  the  bcft 
food  ;  thus  carps  may  be  raifed  and  fed  like  capons, 
and  tenches  will  feed  as  well.  The  care  of  feeding 
them  is  befl  committed  to  a  gardener  or  the  butler, 
who  (liould  be  always  at  hand.  When  fed  in  a  flew, 
any  fort  of  grain  boiled,  efpecially  peas,  and  malt  coarfe- 
ly  ground,  are  proper  food  ;  alfo  the  grains  after  brew- 
ing, while  frelh  and  fweet  ;  but  one  bulhel  of  malt  not 
brewed,  will  go  as  far  as  two  of  grains. 

Stealing  of  Fish,  by  perfons  armed  and  difgiiifcd,  is 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  by  9  Geo.  1.  cap.  22. 
See  Black  aSt.  And  by  5  Geo.  III.  cap.  14.  the  pe- 
nalty of  tranfportaiion  for  feven  years  is  inflided  on 
perfons  dealing  or  taking  filh  in  any  water,  within  a 
park,  paddock,  orchard,  or  yard  ;  and  on  the  receivers, 
aiders,  and  abettors  ;  and  a  forfeiture  cf  five  pounds  to 
the  owner  of  the  fi(hery  is  made  payable  by  perfons 
taking  or  deftroying  (or  attempting  fo  to  do)  any  fifh 
in  any  river  or  other  water  within  any  inclofed  ground, 
being  private  property. 

Prefirving  of  FiSHJor  Cabinets.  Linnasus's  method  ^mjn,Aca<i- 
is,  to  expofc  them  to  the  air  ;  and  when  they  acquire  torn.  iii. 
fuch  a  degree  of  put  re  faction  that  the  ikin  IoI^ls  its  co- 
hefion  to  the  body  of  the  fifli,  it  may  be  flid  off  almofl 
like  a  glove  :  the  two  fides  of  this  fkin  may  then  be 
dried  upon  paper  like  a  plant,  or  one  of  the  fides 
may  be  filled  with  plafler  of  Paris,  to  give  the  lub- 
je6l  a  due    plumpnefs. 

A  fifli  may  be  prepared,  after  it  has  acquired  this 
degree  of  putrefaftion,  by  making  a  longitudinal  inci- 
fion  on  the  belly,  and  carefully  difl'ctling  the  flefliy 
parts  from  the  fkin,  which  are  but  flighily  attached  to 
it  in  confequence  of  the  putrefcency.  The  fkin  is  then 
to  be  filled  with  cottou  and   the  aniifcptic  powder 
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irifli.      as  direfled  for  birds  ;  and,    laftly,  to  be   fevved  up 

— >/ '  where  the  incifiou  was  made.     Sec  Methods  ofPrifer- 

vhtg  Birds, 

Cold-FiSH.     Sec  Cyprinus. 

aiding  on  Fish.  In  ilie  poflhumous  papers  of  Mr 
Hooke,  a  method  is  defcribed  of  gilding  live  craw-fifh, 
carps,  &c.  without  injuring ihefilh.  Thecementforthis 
purpofe  is  prepared,  by  putting  feme  burgundy-pitch 
into  a  new  earthen  pot,  and  warming  the  veffcl  till  it 
recieves  fo  much  of  the  pitch  as  will  flick  round  it; 
then  flrewing  forac  finely-powdered  amber  over  the 
pitch  when  growing  cold,  addding  a  mixture  of  three 
pounds  of  linfeed  oil  and  one  of  oil  of  turpentine,  co- 
veting the  veflcl,  and  boiling  them  for  an  hour  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  grinding  the  mixture,  as  it  is  wanted, 
with  fo  much  pumice-flone  in  fine  powder  as  will  re- 
duce it  to  the  confiflcnce  of  paint.  The  fifli  being 
wiped  dry,  the  mixture  is  fpread  upon  it ;  and  the  gold- 
leaf  being  then  laid  on,  and  gently  prefled  down,  the 
fiQi  may  be  immediately  put  into  water  again,  without 
any  danger  of  the  gold  coming  off,  for  the  matter 
quickly  grows  firm  in  water. 

Fish,  in  a  (hip,  a  plank  or  piece  of  timber  faftened  to 
a  (hip's  ni.ift  or  yard,  to  llrengthcn  it  ;  which  is  done 
by  nailing  it  on  with  iron  fpikcs,  and  winding  ropes  hard 
about  them. 

Fishes,  in  heraldry;  are  the  emblems  of  filence  and 
watchfulnefs  ;  and  are  borne  either  upright,  imbowed, 
extended,  cndorfcd  rcfpefting  eachoiher,  furmounting 
one  another,  fretted,  &c. 

In  blazoning  fillies,  thofe  borne  feeding,  fliould  be 
termed  devouring  ;  all  filhes  borne  upright  and  having 
fins,  fhould  be  blazoned  kauriant  ;  and  thofe  borne 
iranfverfe  the  elcutclieon,  mufl  be  termed  naiarit. 

FiSH-Fondi,  thofe  made  for  the  breeding  or  feed- 
ing of  fi(h. 

Fifh  ponds  are  no  fmall  improvement  of  watery  and 
boggy  lands,  many  of  which  are  fit  for  no  other  ufe. 
In  making  of  a  pond,  its  head  iliould  be  at  the  lowefl 
part  of  the  ground,  that  the  trench  of  the  flood-gate  or 
fluice,  having  a  good  fall,  may  not  be  too  long  in  emp- 
tying. The  bell  way  of  making  the  head  fecure,  is  to 
drive  in  two  three  rows  of  flakes  above  fix  feet  long, 
at  about  four  feet  diflance  from  each  other,  the  whole 
length  of  the  pond-head,  whereof  the  firft  row  fhould 
be  rammed  at  lead  about  four  feet  deep.  If  the  bot- 
tom is  falfe,  the  foundation  may  be  laid  with  quick- 
lime :  which  flaking,  will  make  it  as  hard  as  a  flone. 
Some  lay  a  layer  of  lime,  and  another  of  earth  dug  out 
of  the  pond  among  the  piles  and  ftrakes,  and  when 
thcfe  are  well  covered  ;  drive  in  others  as  they  fee  oc- 
cafion,  ramming  in  the  earth  as  before,  till  the  pond- 
head  be  of  the  height  defigned. 

The  dam  fliould  be  made  Hoping  on  each  fide,  lea- 
ving a.  wafle  to  carry  off  the  over-aLundance  of  water 
iu  times  of  floods  or  rains  ;  and  as  to  the  depth  of  the 
pond,  the  deepeft  part  need  not  exceed  fix  feet,  rifing 
gradually  in  flioals  towards  the  fides,  for  the  filh  to  fun 
themfelvcs,  and  lay  their  fpawn.  Gravelly  and  fandy 
bottems,  cfpecially  the  latter,  arc  befl  for  breeding; 
and  a  fat  foil  with  a  white  fat  water,  on  the  vi'ulhings 
of  hills,  commons,  flrcets,  finks,  &c.  is  befl  for  fat- 
tening all  forts  of  fifh.  For  floring  a  pond,  carp  is  to 
be  preferred  for  its  goodcfs,  quick  growth,  and  great 
increafe,  as  breeding  five  or  fix  times  a-yesr.     A  pond 


of  an  acre,  if  it  be  a  feeding  and  nf>t  breeding  onff,    Flflio'. 
will  every  year  feed  200  carps  of  three  years  old,  500  "" — "^^ 
of  two  years  old,  and  400  of  a  year  old.      Carps  de- 
light in  ponds,  that  have  marie   or  clay  bottoms,  with 
plenty  of  weeds  and  grafs,  wliere  on  they  feed  in   the 
hot  nicnths. 

Ponds  fliould  be  drained  every  three  or  four  years, 
and  the  fifli  forted.  In  breeding  ones,  the  fnullcr  ones 
are  to  be  taken  out,  to  flore  other  ponds  with,  lea- 
ving a  good  flock  of  females,  at  leaf!  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  as  they  never  breed  before  that  age.  In 
feeding  ponds,  it  is  befl  to  keep  them  pretty  near  of  a 
fize.     See  Breedikg  of  Fijh. 

FISHER  (John),  bifliop  of  Rochefier,  was  born 
at  Beverly  in  Yorklhire,  in  the  year  1459,  and  educa- 
ted in  the  collegiate  church  of  that  place.  In  1484, 
he  removed  to  Michael-houfe  in  Cambridge,  of  which 
college  he  was  elcfted  mafler  in  the  year  1495,  Ha- 
ving applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  divinity,  he  took 
orders  ;  and,  becoming  eminent  as  a  divine,  attraflcd 
the  notice  of  Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  mother 
of  Henry  VII.  who  made  him  her  chaplain  and  con- 
fellbr.  In  1501,  he  took  the  degree  of  doflor  of  di- 
vinity, and  the  fame  year  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity.  In  the  year  following,  he  was  appointed 
Lady  Margaret's  firfi  divinity-profellor  ;  and,  1111504 
confccrated  bifliop  of  Rocheflcr  ;  which  fmall  bifliopric 
he  would  never  refign,  though  he  was  offered  both  Ely 
and  Lincoln.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  two  colleges  of  Chrifl-church  and  St 
John's  in  Cambrige,  was  entirely  owing  to  bifhop 
Fiflier's  pcrfuafions,  and  influence  with  the  countefs  of 
Richmond  :  he  not  only  formed  the  defign,  but  fuper- 
intcnded  the  execution.  On  the  promulgation  of  Mar- 
tin Luther's  doflrine,  our  bifhop  was  the  firfl  to  enter 
the  lifts  againfl  him.  On  this  occafion  he  exerted  all 
his  influence,  and  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  written 
the  famous  book  by  which  Henry.  VII.  obtained  the 
m\toi  Defender  oj  the  Faith.  Hitherto  he  continued 
in  favour  with  the  king  ;  but  in  1527,  oppofing  hisdi- 
vorce,  and  denying  his  fuprcmacy,  the  implacable 
Harry  determined,  and,  finally  efFeiSled,  hisdeftruftion. 
In  1534,  the  parliament  found  him  guilty  of  mifpri- 
fion  of  treafon,  for  concealing  certain  prophetic  fpeech- 
es  of  a  fanitical  impoftor,  called  the  Holy  Rlaid  of 
Kent,  relative  to  the  king's  death  ;  and  condemned  him 
with  five  ethers,  in  lofs  of  goods,  and  iraprifonment 
during  his  niajefly's  pleafiire  ,-  but  he  was  releafed  on 
paying  300  1.  for  the  king's  ufc. 

King  Henry  being  now  married  to  Anne  Roleyn, 
his  obfcquious  parliament  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
proper  lor  the  occafion.  This  oath  the  bilhop  of  Ro- 
cheflcr fteadily  refufed  ;  alledging  that  his  coiifciencc 
could  not  be  convinced  that  the  king's  fii ft  marriage 
wasagaii'rt  the  law  of  God.  Fur  rcfufing  this  oath  of 
fucceflion,  he  was  attainted  by  the  parliament  of  1534  ; 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  cruelly 
treated,  and  where  he  would  prol^ably  have  died  a  na- 
tural death,  had  not  the  pope  created  him  a  cardinal. 
The  king,  nnw  pohiivcly  determined  on  his  dcflruc- 
lion,  fcnt  Rich  the  folicitor-general,  under  a  prc- 
tenfe  of  confultiiig  the  billinp  on  a  cafe  of  confcience, 
but  really  with  a  defign  to  Oraw  !iim  into  a  converfa- 
tion  concerning  the  fupremacy.  The  honeft  o'd  bi- 
fliip  fpokc  bis  mind  without  fulpicion  or  referve,  and 
K  k^  an 
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an  in(lii5lnient  and  conviftion  of  high  trcafon  was  the 
confequeuce.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  on  the 
22d  ot  June  1535,  in  the  vyihyear  of  his  age.  Thus 
died  this  good  old  prelate  ;  who,  notwithftanding  his 
inflexible  cniniiy  to  the  reformation,  was  undoubtedly 
a  learned,  pious,  and  honell  man.  He  wrote  feveral 
treatifes  againd  Luther,  and  oiher  works,  which  were 
printed  at  Wurtzburg,  in  1597,  in  one  volume  folio. 

FISHERY,  a  place  where  great  numbers  of  filh 
arc  caught. 

The  principal  fidieries  for  falmon,  herring,  niackrel 
pilchards,  &c.  are  along  the  coalls  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland  ;  for  cod  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land ;  for  whales,  about  Greenland  :  and  for  peqrls  in 
ihe  Eafl  and  Weft  Int'ies. 

Free  FiSHERV,  in  law,  or  an  exclufive  right  of  fifli- 
ing  in  a  public  river,  is  a  royal  franchife  ;  and  is  con- 
fidered  as  fuch  in  all  countries  where  the  feodal  po- 
lity has  prevailed  :  though  the  making  fuch  grants,  and 
by  that  means  appropriating,  what  it  (cems  unnatural  to 
rellrain  the  ufe  of  running  water,  was  prohibited  for 
the  future  by  king  John's  Great  Charter  ;  and  the  ri- 
vers that  were  fenced  in  his  time  were  dire(?led  to  be 
laid  open,  as  well  as  the  forelts  to  be  dibforefted.  This 
opening  was  extended  by  the  fccond  and  third  charters 
of  Henry  III.  10  thofe  alfo  thai  were  fenced  under  Ri- 
chard I.  ;  fo  that  a  franchife  of  free  fithery  ought  now 
to  be  as  old  at  lealt  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  This 
differs  from  i  feveral  of  pijcurj-,  becaufe  he  that  has  a 
feveral iilhery  muft  alio  be  the  owner  of  the  foil,  which 
in  a  freefiflitry  is  not  rcquilite.  It  differs  alfo  from 
a  (ro;«;/;o«  filhcry,  in  that  the  free  tiihery  is  an  exclu- 
five right,  the  common  (ilhcry  isnotfo  :  and  therefore, 
in  a  free  fifiiery  a  man  has  a  property  in  the  fifli  before 
ihey  are  caught  ;  in  a  common  pifcary,  not  til!  after- 
wards. Some  indeed  have  conlidcred  zfree  filliery  not 
as  a  royal  franchife  ;  but  merely  as  a  private  grant  of  a 
liberty  tofifhin  iheyJi" fra/ fifiiery  of  the  granter.  But 
theconfidering  fuch  right  as  originally  a  flower  of  the 
prerogative,  till  rcflrained  by  Magna  Charts,  and  de- 
rived by  royal  grant  (previous  to  the  reign  of  Ri- 
chard I.)  to  fuch  as  now  claim  it  by  prefcription,  may 
remove  fome  diffiulties  in  refpefl  to  this  matter  with 
which  our  law  books  are  enibarraffed. 

Fishery,  denotes  alfo  the  commerce  of  iifh,  more 
particularly  the  catching  them  for  fale. 

"  Were  we  to  enter  into  a  very  minute  and  particular 
conlideration  of  filheries,  as  at  prefent  eftablilhed  in 
Britain,  tliis  article  would  fwell  beyond  its  proper 
bounds  ;  bccaufc,  to  do  juflice  to  a  fubjcft  of  fuch 
concernment  to  tlie  Briiilli  nation'requires  a  very  am- 
ple and  difiinift  difcuffion.  We  (hall,  however,  ob- 
ferve  that  fmce  the  Divine  Providence  hath  fo  emi- 
nently florcd  the  coafls  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
witli  the  mofl  valuable  fifli  ;  and  fince  fifheries,  if  fuc- 
cefsful,  become  permanent  nurferies  for  breeding  ex- 
pert feamen  ;  it  is  not  only  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  fu- 
preme  Being,  not  to  defpife  the  wonderful  plenty  he 
hath  afforded  us,  by  neglcifling  to  extend  this  branch 
of  commerce  to  the  utmoft  ;  but  it  is  a  duty  we  owe 
fo  our  country,  for  its  natural  fecurity,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  flrcngth  of  our  royal  navy.  No  nation 
can  have  a  navy  where  there  is  not  a  fund  of  bufinefs 
to  breed  and  employ  feamen  without  any  expence  to 
ihe   public  ;  and  no  trade   is   fo   well  calctilated  for 


training  up  thefe  ufeful  members  of  fociety  as  fiflie- 
ries. 

"  The  fituation  of  thcBritifli  coafls  is  the  mbfl  advan- 
tageous in  the  world  for  catching  filh:  tiie  Scotiifh 
iQands,  particularly  thofe  to  the  north  and  v.'cfl,  lie 
molt  commodious  for  carrying  on  the  fifliing  trade  to 
perfedlion  :  fornocountry  in  Europe  can  pretend  to 
come  up  to  Scotland  in  the  abundance  of  the  finell: 
fifli,  with  which  its  various  cret-ks,  bays,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  coafls  are  replenillied.  Of  thefe  advantages  the 
Scots  fcem  indeed  to  have  been  abundantly  lenlible  ; 
and  their  traffic  in  herrings,  the  moll  valuable  of  all  the 
filheries,  is  noticed  in  liillory  fo  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury*. The  frequent  laws  which  were  cnafted  in  the 
reigns  of  James  IH.  IV.  and  V.  difcover  a  fleady  de- 
termined zeal  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  fuhjc^ts, 
and  the  full  rcfloration  of  the  filheries,  whicli  the 
Dutch  had  latterly  found  means  to  cngrofs,  and  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  thofe  patriots  whom  modern 
times  affeft  to  call  barbarians. 

"  The  expedition  of  James  V.  to  the  Hebrides  and 
wcflern  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  his  alFiduity  in 
exploring  and  founding  the  harbours,  difcovercd  a  fix- 
ed refolution  in  that  active  prince,  to  civilize  the  in- 
habitants, to  promote  the  valuable  fifheries  at  their 
doors,  and  to  introduce  general  indullry.  His  death, 
at  an  early  period,  and  the  fubfequent  religious  and 
civil  commotions  in  the  kingdon,  frullratcd  thofe 
wife  defigns,  and  lhcw<llcrn  filheries  remained  in  their 
original  Hate  of  negleft.  At  length,  i6o2,  James  VI. 
refumed  the  national  purpofes  which  had  been  thua 
chalked  ont  by  his  graiuifather.  "  Three  towns, 
(fays  Dr  Robertfon)  which  might  ferve  as  a  retreat 
for  the  induflrious,  and  a  nurfcry  for  arts  and  com- 
merce, were  appointed  to  be  built  in  different  parts  of 
the  Highlands  ;  one  in  Cantire,  another  in  Lochaber, 
and  a  third  in  the  ifle  of  Lewis  ;  and  in  order  to  draw 
the  inhabitants  thither,  all  the  privileges  of  the  royal 
boroughs  were  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  Finding  it, 
however,  to  be  no  eafy  matter  to  infpire  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thofe  countries  with  the  love  of  indnflry,  a 
refolution  was  taken  to  plant  among  them  colonies  of 
people  from  the  more  induflrious  countries.  The  rirfl 
experiment  was  made  in  the  ilk  of  Lewis  ;  and  as  it 
was  advantageoully  lituatcd  for  the  fifhing  trade  (z 
fource  from  which  Scotlaml  ought  naturally  to  derive 
great  wealth),  the  colony  tranfported  thither  was  drawn 
out  by  Fife,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  well  fkilled 
in  that  branch  of  commerce.  But  before  ihcy  had 
remained  there  long  enough  to  manifcll  the  good  ef- 
fefts  of  this  inflitution,  ilie  illanders,  enraged  at  fee- 
ing their  country  occupied  by  thefe  intruders,  took 
arms,  and  furprifing  them  in  the  night-time,  murdered 
forae  of  them,  and  compelled  the  reft  to  abandon  the 
fcttlemcnt.  The  king's  attention  being  foon  turned 
to  other  objefts,  particularly  to  his  fucctflion  to  th€ 
Englilh  crown,  we  hear  no  more  of  this  falutary  pro- 
jeft." 

"  The  Scottifh  fifheries  were,  however,  refumed  by 
Charles  I.  who  "  ordained  an  aflbciaiion  of  tjie  three 
kingdoms,  for  a  general  fifhing  within  the  haill  feas 
and  coafls  of  his  majelly's  faid  kingdoms  ;  and  for 
the  government  of  the  faid  alfociation,  ordained,  that 
there  fliould  be  a  flanding  committee  chofen  and  no- 
minated by  his  inajefly  and  his  fuccrffors  from  time 
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FUlicry.     to  time,"  &c.  &c.     Several  perfons  of  diflinclion  em- 

•— ^» ■  barked  in  the  dcligu,  which   the  king  honoured   with 

his  patronage,  and  encouraged  by  his  bnunty.  He 
alfo  ordered  lent  to  be  more  flriiiUy  oblerved  ;  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  filli  taken  by  foreigners  ; 
and  agreed  to  purchali:  from  the  company  his  naval 
ftores  and  the  liih  for  his  fleets.  Thus  the  fcheme  of 
cllablilhing  a  filliery  iu  the  Hebrides  began  to  alfLimc 
a  favourable  afped  ;  but  all  the  hopes  of  die  adventu- 
rers were  fruftrated  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  ihe  very  tragical  death  of  their  bencfaftor. 

"  In  1661,  Charles  li.  duke  of  York,  lord  Claren- 
don, and  oiher  pe:  fons  of  rank  or  fortune,  rcfumed  the 
buiinefs  of  the  tilhcnes  with  greater  vigour  than  any 
of  their  predeceObrs.  For  this  purpofe  the  moil  falutary 
laws  were  caaftcd  by  the  parlianienis  of  England  and 
Scotland  ;  in  virtue  of  which,  all  materials  ufed  in,  or 
depending  upon,  the  fiflieries,  were  exeir.pted  from  ail 
duties,  excifes,  or  imports  whatever.  In  England,  the 
company  were  auiliorifed  to  fet  up  a  lottery,  and  to 
have  a  voluntary  colkiltion  in  all  parilh  churches  ;  hou- 
fes  of  entertainment,  as  taverns,  inns,  ale-houfcs,  were 
to  take  one  or  more  barrels  of  herrings,  at  the  dated 
price  of  qos.  per  barrel  ;  alfo  3  s.  6d.  per  barrel  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  Ifock  of  this  company  on  all  iniporied  filli 
taken  by  foreigners.  Some  Dutch  families  were  alfo  in- 
vited or  permitted,  to  fettle  at  Stornaway  :  the  herrings 
cured  by  the  royal  Englifli  company  gave  general  fa- 
tisfadlion,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  broiight  a  high 
price  for  thofe  days.  Every  circuniftance  attending  ihis 
new  eftablifliment  feemed  to  be  the  rcfult  of  a  judici- 
ous plan  and  thorough  knowledge  of  tlic  bufinels,  when 
the  necellities  of  the  king  obliged  him  to  withdraw 
his  fubfeription  or  bounry  ;  which  gave  fuch  umbrige 
to  the  parties  concerned,  that  they  foon  after  diiFolvcii. 

"  In  [677,  a  new  royal  company  was  cdabiilhed  in 
England,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  dulse  of  York, 
the  earl  of  Derby,  .See.  Befides  all  the  privileges  which 
former  companies  had  enjoyed,  the  king  granted  this 
new  company    a    perpetuity,  with  power  to  purchafe 


lands  ;  and  alio  L.  20  to  be 


paid  tlum   annually,   out 


of  the  cu/loms  of  the  port  of  London,  for  every  dog- 
ger or  bufs  they  iliould  build  and  fend  out  for  feven 
years  to  come.  A  flock  of  L. 10,980  was  immediate- 
ly advanced,  and  afterwards  L.  1600  more.  This 
fmall  capital  was  foon  exhaufled  in  purchafing  and  fit- 
ing  out  bufles,  with  other  incidental  expenccs.  The 
company  made,  however,  a  fucctfsful  beginning  ;  and 
one  of  their  bufies  or  dog?crs  actually  took  and 
brought  home  32,000  cod-fifti;  other  vellcls  had  alfo 
a  favourable  filhery.  Such  favourable  beginnings  might 
have  excited  frcfh  fubfcriptions,  when  an  unforefeen 
event  ruined  the  whole  dcfi!m  beyond  the  poffibility 
of  recovery.  Molt  of  the  buifes  had  been  built  in  Hol- 
land, and  manned  with  Dutchmen  ;  on  which  pretence 
the  French,  who  were  then  at  war  with  Holland,  feized 
fix  out  of  feven  veifjis,  with  their  cargoes  and  fidiiig-  . 
tackle  ;  and  the  company  being  now  in  debt,  fold,  in 
16S0,  the  renuining  llores,  &c.  A  number  of  gen- 
tlemen and  merchants  raifcd  a  new  fubfeription  of 
L.  6c.ooo,  under  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
former  charter.  This  attempt  alfo  came  to  nothing, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  troubles  of 
tlic  fiihfequcnt  reign. 

>'  Soou after  the  revohuio.t  this  bufinefs  was  again  re- 


fumed,  and  upon  a  more  extenfivc  fcale  ;  the  propofeJ  Tifliery. 
capital  being  500,000  1.  of  which  100,000  1.  was  10'  ■•' 
have  been  railed  by  the  furviving  patentees  or  ihcir 
fncccllijrs,  and  200,000  I.  by  new  fubfcribers.  Copies 
of  the  letters  patent,  the  conllitution  of  the  company, 
and  terms  of  fubfeription,  were  lodged  at  fundry  pla- 
ces iu  London  and  Wellminfter,  for  the  pernfal  of  ilie 
public,  while  the  fubfeription  was  filling.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  king  William's  partiality  to  the  Dtitcli 
filheries,  the  fucceeding  war,  or  both  of  thefc  circuni- 
llances,  fruilrated  this  new  attempt ;  of  which  we  have 
1)0  further  account  in  the  annals  of  that  reign  or  lince. 

"  The  Scottifli  parliament  had  alfo,  during  the  three 
laft  reigns,  pa Ifed  fundry  ads  for  erecting  companies 
and  promoting  the  filheries  ;  but  the  inieftine  commo- 
tions of  that  country,  and  the  great  exertions  which 
were  made  for  the  Darien  eflablillunent,  enfeebled  all 
other  attempts,  whether  coUedively  or  by  individuah, 
within  that  kingdom. 

"In  1749,  his  late  majefly  having,  at  the  opening 
of  the  parliament,  warmly  reconiniended  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fiflieries,  the  iioufe  ot  commons  appointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  (fate  of  the  herring 
and  white  fiflieries,  and  to  conlider  of  the  moft  pro- 
bable means  of  extending  the  fame.  All  ranks  of 
men  were  elevated  with  an  idea  of  the  boundlefs  riches 
that  Would  flow  into  the  kingdom  from  this  fourcc.  A 
fubfeription  of  500,000  1.  was  immediately  filled  inthc 
city,  by  a  body  of  men  who  were  incorporated  for  2^ 
years  by  the  name  of  T/ie  Society  oj  the  Free  Brit'tjh 
Fijhery.  Every  encouragement  was  held  out  by  go- 
vernment, both  to  the  focicly  and  to  individuals,  who 
might  embark  in  this  national  bufinefs.  A  bounty  of 
;6s.  p:r  ton  was  to  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  cuftoms, 
for  14  years,  to  the  owners  of  all  decked  vellcls  or 
bulTes,  from  20  to  80  tons  burden,  which  fliould  be 
built  after  the  comniencenient  of  the  ad,  for  the  nfc 
of,  and  fitted  out  and  employed  in,  the  faid  fiflieries, 
whether  by  tlie  focicly  or  any  other  pcrlbns.  At  the 
fame  time  numerous  pamphlets  and  ncwlpapei-eflays 
came  forth  ;  all  pretending  to  elucidate  the  iubjeit, 
and  to  convince  the  public  with  what  facility  the  her- 
ring fiflieries  might  be  transferred  from  Dutch  to  Bri- 
[ilh  hands.  This  proved,  however,  a  more  arduous 
tiifk  than  had  been  forefeen  by  fuperiicial  fpeculators. 
The  Ditch  were  frugal  in  their  expenditures  and  li- 
ving; pcrftdmaftcr  of  the  arts  of  fifliing  and  curing, 
which  they  had  carried  to  the  greatefl  height  aud  per- 
fection. They  were  in  full  polfelhon  of  the  European 
markets;  and  their  filh,  whether  deferving  or  other- 
wife,  had  the  reputation  of  fupericr  qualities  to  all 
others  taken  in  Britifli  feas.  With  fuch  advantages,  the 
Dutch  not  only  maintained  their  ground  againfl  this 
formidable  company,  but  had  alfo  the  pleafure  of  fee- 
ing the  capital  gradually  linking,  without  having  pro- 
cured an  adequate  return  to  the  adventurers  ;  notwith- 
l>anding  various  aids  and  efforts  of  government  from 
time  to  time  in  their  favour,  particularly  in  i  757,  when 
an  advance  of  20  %.  per  ton  was  added  to  the  bounty. 

"Li  1786  the  public  attention  was  again  called  to  the 
/late  of  the  Btitifli  fiflieries,  by  the  fuggeflions  of  Mr 
Deftemperin  thchoufcof  coinmons,and  by  different  pub- 
licaiions  that  appeared  upon  the  fulijcd  :  in  confcquence 
of  which,  them:  nidcr  fuffered  a  committee  to  be  named, 
to  inquire  into  this  great  fourcc  of  national  wealth.  To 
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riiHcry.     tint  committee  it  appeared,  that  tliebcft  way  of  iiupro- 

* ^^ '  vingtlie  filherics  was  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  living 

nearefl;  to  the  fcit  of  them  to  become  fiflicrs  :  And  itlte- 
ing  found  that  the  iiorih-weftern  coaft  of  the  kingdom, 
though  abounding  with  filh  and  with  fine  harbours, 
was  utterly  deflitute  of  towns,  and  aft  was  pifled  for 
incorporating  certain  pcrfons  therein  named,  by  the 
ftylc  of  "  The  Brit'ijl?  Society  for  extending  of  ihcfiflie- 
rics  and  improving  the  fea-coafts  of  this  kingdom;" 
and  to  enable  them  to  fubfcribe  ajoint  (lock,  and  there- 
with to  purchafe  lands,  and  built  thereon  free  towns, 
villages,  and  fifliing  ilaiions  in  the  Highlands  and 
iflands  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland, 
and  for  other  purpofes.  The  Ide  of  Mull,  Loch-Broom, 
the  IQe  of  Sky  and  of  Cannay,  have  already  been  pitch- 
ed upon  as  proper  fituations  for  fome  of  thtfc  towns. 
The  progrels  of  iuch  an  undertaking  from  its  nature 
muft  be  (low,  but  flill  (lower  when  carried  on  with  a 
limited  capital  arifing  from  the  fubfcriy'tions  of  a  icsn 
jjublic-fpirited  individuals.  But  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed but  that  it  will  uUimately  tend  to  the  incveafe  of 
the  filhcries,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  Highland 
part  of  that  kingdom.  Its  tendency  is  alio  to  lefTen 
the  emigration  of  a  brave  and  induftrious  race  of  inha- 
bitants, many  of  vifhom  have  already  removed  with 
their  families  to  America." 

I.  Anchovy-FisHERr.  The  anchovy  is  caught  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  on  the  coafts  of  Cata- 
lonia, Provence,  &c.  at  which  fcafon  it  conftantly  re- 
pairs up  thcftraits  of  Gibraltar,  intothe  Mediterranean. 
Collins  iays  they  are  alfo  found  in  plenty  on  the  wefl- 
crn  coafts  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  fifhing  for  them  is  chiefly  in  the  night-time  ; 
when  a  light  being  put  en  the  flern  of  their  little  filh- 
jng-veflels,  the  anchovies  flock  round,  and  are  caught 
in  the  nets.  But  then  it  is  alferted  to  have  been  found 
h^  experience,  that  anchovies  taken  thus  by  fire,  are 
neither  fo  good,  fo  firm,  nor  fo  proper  for  keeping,  as 
thofe  which  arc  taken  without   fire. 

When  thcfilhery  is  over,  they  cut  ofTthe  heads, 
take  out  their  gall  and  gnls,  and  then  lay  them  in  bar- 
rels, and  fait  tlicm.  The  common  way  of  eating  an- 
rhovies  is  with  oil,  vinegar,  &c.  in  order  to  which  they 
are  firft  boned,  and  the  tails,  fins,  Sec.  flipped  off — ■ 
Being  put  on  the  fire,  they  dilfolve  alnioft  in  any  li- 
quor. Or  they  arc  made  intofauce  by  mincingthem 
with  pepper,  &c.  Some  alfo  pickle  anchovies  in  fmall 
delft  or  carthern  pots,  made  on  purpofe,  of  two  or 
three  pound  weight,  more  or  lefs,  which  they  cover 
with  plafter  to  keep  them  fhe  belter.  Anchovies 
iluiuld  be  chofen  fmall,  frelh  pickled,  white  ontheout- 
fide  and  red  within.  They  muft  have  a  round  back  ; 
for  thofe  which  are  flat  or  large  are  often  nothing 
but  fardines.  Bedde  thefe  qualities,  the  pickle,  on 
opening  the  pots  or  barrels,  muft  be  of  a  good  tafte, 
and  not  h live  loft  its  flavour.       ' 

2.C0J  fiSHf.Rr.  There  are  two  kinds  cfcod-fifli; 
the  one  green  or  white  cod,  sud  the  other  dried  or  cu- 
red cod  ;  (hough  it  is  al!  the  (ame  fidi*,  differently  pre- 
*  See  G.7i/«j.  pared;  the. former  being  (bmctimes  faited  and  barrel- 
led, then  taken  oulforufc;  and  the  latter,  having  lain 
forac  coiT'pettnr  time  in  fall,  dried  in  the  fun  or  fmoke. 
We  fliall  therefore  (peak  of  each  of  thefe  apart  ;  and 
firrt  of  the 

Greta.     The  chief  filhcries  for  green   cod  arc  ia 


the   bay  of  Canada,  on  the  great  bank  of  Newfound-    Fifliery. 

land,  and  on  the  i(le    of  St  Peter,   and   the  i(le  of  " ^— 

Sable  ;  to  which  places  veiTels  refort  from  divers  parts 
both  of  Europe  and  America.  They  arc  from 
100  to  150  tonsburden,  and  will  catch  between  30,000 
and  40,000  cod  each.  The  moft  tfleniial  part  of  the 
fifliery  is,  to  have  a  mafter  who  knows  how  to  cut  up 
the  cod,  one  who  is  (killed  to  take  off  the  head  pro- 
perly,  and  above  all  a  good  falter,  on  which  the  pre- 
fcrving  of  them,  and  confequently  the  fuccefs  of  the 
voyage,  depends.  The  beft  feafon  is  from  the  begin- 
ning of  February  to  the  end  of  April  :  the  filh,  which 
in  the  winter  retire  to  the  deepeft  water,  coming  then 
on  the  banks,  and  fattening  extremely.  What  is 
caught  from  March  to  June  keeps  well  ;  but  thofe  ta- 
ken in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  when  it  is  warirt 
on  the  banks,  are  apt  to  fpoil  foon.  Every  filher  take* 
but  one  at  a  time  :  the  moft  expert  will  take  from  350 
to  400  in  a  day  ;  but  that  is  the  moft,  the  w  eight  of 
the  fifli  and  the  great  coldnefs  on  the  bank  fatiguing 
very  much.  As  foon  as  the  cod  are  caught,  ihe  head 
is  taken  off ;  they  arc  opened,  gutted,  and  faited  ;  and 
the  faker  ftows  them  in  the  bottom  of  tjic  hold,  head 
to  tail,  in  beds  a  fathom  or  two  (quare  ;  laying  layers 
of  fait  and  fifli  alternately,  but  never  mixing  fifli  caught 
on  different  days.  When  they  haye  lain  thus  three 
or  four  days  to  drain  of  the  water,  they  are  replaced 
in  another  part  of  fliip,  and  failed  again  ;  where 
ihcy  remain  till  the  vclfelis  loaded.  Sometimes  they 
are  cut  in  thick  pieces,  and  put  in  barrels  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  carriage. 

Dr).     The  principal    fifliery    for    this  article,    is 
from  Cape   Rofc   to  the   Bay  des  Exports,  along  the 
coaft  of  Placentia,  in  which  compafs  there  are  divers 
commodious  ports  for  the  fifh  to  be  dried  in.     Thefe, 
though    of  the  fame  kind    with  the  frcfli    cod,    are 
much  fmaller,  and  therefore  fitted  to  keep,  as  the  fait 
penetrates  more  eaiily  into  them.     The  fifliery  of  both 
is  much  alike  ;  only  this  latter  is  moft  expenfivc,  as  it 
takes  up  more  lime,  and  employs  more  hands,  and  yet 
fcarce  half  fo  much  fait  is  fpent  in  this  as  in  the  other. 
The  bait  is  herrings,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
taken  on  the  coft  of  Placentia.     When  feveral  veiTels 
meet  and  intend  to  filh  in  the  fame  port,  he  whofe  flia  - 
lop  firfl  touches  ground,  becomes  iniiiled  to  the  qua- 
lity and  privilegt  s  of  admiral :  he  has  the  choice  of  his 
Aation,  and  the  refufal  of  all  the  wood  on  ihc  coaft  at 
his  arrival.     As  faft  as  the  mailers  arrive,  they  unrig 
all  their  vclfels,  leaving  nothing  but  the  fhrouds  to  fu- 
llain  the  mall   ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  mates  pro- 
vide a  tent  on  ftiore,  covered  with  branches  of  trees, 
and  fails  over  them,  with  a  fcaftold  of  great  trunks  of 
pines,  12,  I  J,  16,  and  ofien  20  feet    high,  commonly 
from  40  to  60  feet  long,  and  about  one-third  as  much 
in  breadth.    While  the  fcaffold  is  preparing,  the  crew 
area-fifliing;  and  as  faft  as  they  catch,  they  bring  their 
filh  afliore,  and  open  and    fait   them   upon  moveable 
benches  ;    but  the    main  falling  is  performed  on  the 
fcafFold.  When  the  filh  have  taken  (alt,  they  waOi  and 
hang  them  to  drain  on  rails  ;  when  drained,   they  are 
laid  on  kinds  of  ftages,  whith  are  fmall  pieces  of  wood 
laidacrofs,  and  covered  with  branches  of  trees,  having 
the  leaves  Itripped  off  for  the  palfage  of  the  air.     On 
thefe  ftap;cs,  there  are  difpofed,  a  fifli  ihick,  head  againit 
tail,  with  the  back  uppennoil,  and  are  turned  carefull/ 
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Fidierjr.  four  limes  every  24  hours.  When  they  begin  to  dry, 
"^ ^ '  they  arc  laid  in  heaps  10  or  12  tliick,  in  order  10  re- 
tain their  wariiuh  ;  and  every  day  ihc  heaps  are  en- 
larged, till  they  become  double  their  tirfl  bulk  ;  then 
two  heaps  arc  joined  together,  which  they  turn  every 
day  as  before:  lallly,  they  are  falxd  again,  beginning 
witli  thofe  firft  falud  ;  and  iicing  laid  in  huge  piles, 
they  remain  in  that  lituation  till  they  are  carried  on 
board  the  lliips,  where  they  arc  laid  on  the  branches  of 
trees  difpolcd  for  that  purpofe,  upon  the  ballalt,  and 
round  tlie  fliip,  with  mats  to  prevent  their  contrad;ing 
any  moilturc. 

There  are  four  kindsof  commodities  drawn  from  cod, 
viz.  the  zoundi,  the  tongues,  the  roes,  and  the  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  liver.  The  tirlf  is  failed  at  the  filhery, 
together  wiih  ihe  filh,  and  put  in  barrels  from  600  to 
700  pound.  The  tongues  are  done  in  like  manner,  and 
brought  in  barrels  from  400  10  500  pounds.  The  roes 
are  alfo  falted  in  barrels,  and  ferve  to  call  into  the  fea 
to  draw  lilh  together,  and  particularly  pilchards.  The 
oil  comes  in  barrels,  from  4C0  to  520  pounds,  and  is 
ufed  in  dreffing  leather.  In  Scotland,  they  catch  a 
fmall  kind  of  cod  on  the  coafts  of  Buchan,  and  all  along 
the  Murray  frith  on  both  fides  ;  as  alfo  in  the  frith  of 
Forth,  Clyde,  &c.  which  is  much  efleemed.  They 
fait  and  dry  them  in  the  fun  upon  rocks,  and  fometimes 
in  the  chimney. 

3.  Coral-FisHERY.     See  Coral. 
^.  Herring- Fishery .  Thegrcat  flations  for  this  fiflicry 
arc  ofFthe  Shetland  and  Weflern  Ifles,  and  off  the  coaft 
•Seethe     of  Norfolk,  in  which  the  Dutch  alfo  fliare*.     There 
article  Clu-  are  two  feafonsfor  filhing  herring:  the  firft  from  June 
f'"-  to  the  end  of  Auguft ;  and  the  fccond  in  Autumn,  when 

the  fogs  become  very  favourable  for  this  kind  of  filh- 
ing. The  Duich  begin  their  herring-fifliing  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  employ  a  vaft  number  of  vellels 
therein ;  called  bujfes,  being  between  45  and  60  tons  bur- 
den each,  and  carrying  three  or  four  fmall  cannon. 
They  never  flir  out  of  port  without  a  convoy,  unlefs 
there  be  enough  together  to  make  about  18  or  20  can- 
non among  them,  in  which  cafe  they  are  allowed  10  go 
in  company.  Before  they  go  out,  they  make  a  verbal 
agreement,  which  has  the  fame  force  as  if  it  were  in 
writing.  The  regulations  of  the  admiralty  of  Holland 
are  partly  followed  by  the  French  and  other  naiiuns, 
and  partly  improved  and  augmented  with  new  ones  ; 
as,  that  no  fillierfhall  cad  his  net  within  too  fathoms 
of  another  boat :  that  while  the  nets  are  calf,  alight 
fliall  be  kept  on  the  hind-part  of  the  vcllcl,  that  when 
a  boat  is  by  any  accident  obliged  to  leave  off  filhing, 
the  light  fhallbe  call  into  the  lea  :  that  when  the  grcaicr 
part  of  a  fleet  leaves  ofT  tifliing,  and  calls  anchor,  the 
rcfl  fliall  do  the  fame,  &c. 
tNill.  of  ^^^  Anderfon  f  gives  to  the  Scots  a  knowledge  of 

Commerce,  great  anticiuiryin  the  herring-fiflicry.  He  lays  that  ihe 
Netherlanders  reforted  to  ihefe  coallsas  eaily  as  A.  D. 
836,  to  purchafe  failed  filli  of  the  natives;  but,  impo- 
fingon  the  tlrangers,  they  learned  the  art,  and  took  up 
the  trade,  in  after-times  of  fuch  iuimenfe  emoluuient 
to  the  Dutch. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  obfervations  on  that  head,  ex- 
tracted from  the  fame  author,  are  extremely  worthy 
die  attention  of  the  curious,  and  excise  rericdions  on 
the  vaft  (trength  relulting  from  the  wifdom  cf  well 
applied  iiiduflry. 


In  1603,  he  remarks  the  Dutch  fold  to  different  Filhery. 
nations,  as  many  herriugs  as  amounted  to  L.  1,759,000  ^'  ^ 
Sterling.  Ii  the  year  1615,  they  at  once  fent  out 
2000  bulfcs,  and  employed  in  them  37,000  filher- 
men.  In  ihe  year  1618,  ihty  fent  out  3000  ihips,  with 
50,000  men  to  take  ihe  herrings,  and  9000  more  fliips 
tonanfport  and  fell  the  lilh;  which  by  fea  and  land 
cmpl'^ycd  1 50,000  men,  bcfides  thofe  firll  mentioned. 
tAi  this  wealth  was  gotten  un  the  Scots  coafts ;  while 
their  attention  was  taken  up  in  a  diltant  wbale-filhery. 

The  Scottilh  monarchsfor  a  long  time  feenied  to  di- 
rect all  their  atteniion  to  the  prefervation  of  the  falmon 
filhery  ;  probably  becaufe  their  fubjefls  were  fuch  no- 
vices in  fea-affairs.  Atlength  James  III.  endeavoured 
to  flimulate  his  great  men  to  thefe  patriotic  underta- 
kings ;  for  by  an  att  of  his  third  parliament,  he  com- 
pelled "  certain  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  bur- 
rows, 10  make  Ihips,  bulfes,  and  boats,  wiih  nets,  and 
other  pertinents  for  filtiing.  That  the  fame  fltould  be 
made  in  each  burgh;  in  number  according  to  the  fub- 
flance  of  each  burgh,  and  the  leaft  of  them  to  be 
of  twenty  ions:  and  that  all  idle  meivbe  compelled  by. 
the  (heriffs  in  the  country  10  go  on  board  the  fame." 

Numerous  indeed  have  been  the  attempts  made  ai  dif- 
ferent periods  to  fecure  this  treafure  to  ihemfelves,  but 
without  fuccefs.  In  the  late  reign,  a  very  ftrong  effort  was 
made,  and  bounties  allowed  for  the  encouragement  of 
Britilh adventurers  :  thefirftwasof  jos./'c rton  toevcry 
bufs  of  70  tons  and  upwards.  This  bounty  was  after- 
wards raifcd  to  50  s.  per  ton,  to  be  paid  to  fuch  adven- 
turers as  were  ii, tilled  to  it  by  claiming  it  at  the  places 
of  rendezvous.  The  bulfes  are  from  20  to  90  tons  bur- 
den, but  the  belt  lize  is  80.  A  velfcl  of  80  tons  ought 
to  take  ten  lalts,  or  120  barrels  of  herrings,  to  clear 
expences,  the  price  of  the  filh  to  be  admitted  to  be  a 
guinea  a  barrel.  A  fltip  of  this  lize  ought  to  have  18 
men,  and  three  boats :  one  of  20  tons  Ihould  have  fix 
men  ;  and  every  five  tons  above,  require  an  additional 
hand.  To  every  ton  are  280  yards  of  nets  ;  fo  a  veflel 
of  80  tons  carries  20,000  fquarc  yards  :  each  net  is 
1 2  yards  long,  and  10  deep;  and  every  boat  takes  out 
from  20  to  30  nets,  and  puts  them  together,  fo  as  to 
form  a  long  train  ;  they  are  funk  at  each  end  of  the 
train  by  a  Itone,  which  weighs  it  down  to  the  whole 
extent :  the  top  is  fuppontd  by  buoys,  matle  of  Ihcep- 
Ikin,  with  a  hollow  ftick  at  die  mouth,  fallcned  tight ;. 
through  this  tlie  (kin  is  blown  up,  and  then  Aopped 
with  a  peg,  ro  prevent  the  cfcape  of  the  air.  Soinc- 
times  thefe  buoys  are  j  laced  at  the  top  of  the  nets;  at 
otiier  times  the  nets  are  luiTered  to  fink  deeper,  by  tlie 
lengthening  the  cords  faltened  to  them,  e.\f:ry  cord  be- 
ing for  that  purpofe  10  or  12  fathoms  long.  But  the 
belt  filheries  are  generally  in  more  fhaiiow  water. 

Of  the  Scotsfiihery  in  the  Weflern  Illes,  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given  by  Mr  Pennant*.  "  The  filhing  is  *Foyagi  ft 
always  performed  in  the  night,  unlefs  by  accident-  The  theHsbridiu 
bulfes  remain  at.nnchor,  and  fend  out  their  boats  a  little 
before  fun-fet  ;  which  continue  out,  in  winter  and  fiim- 
mer,  till  day  light ;  often  taking  ap  and  emptying  their 
nets,  which  tiiey  do  10  or  12  limes  in  a  nigiit,  in  cafe 
of  good  fuccefs.  During  winter  it  is  a  molt  dangerous 
and  fatiguing  employ,  by  reafon  of  the  greatnel's  and 
frequency  of  the  gales  in  thefe  feas,  and  in  fuch  gales 
are  the  moll  fuccelsful  captures:  but  by  the  Providence- 
ofHeavcii;  the  fjlhers  arc  I'clJom  loft;  and,what  is  won- 
derful, 
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Fiflicry.    derful,  few  are  vifited  with  illucfs.  They  go  out  well 

^— ^  prepared,  with  a  warm  great  coat,  boots,  and  (kin 

aprons,  and  a  good  provifion  of  beef  and  fpirits.  The 
fame  good  fortune  attends  thebuiTes,  which  in  the  tem- 
pclluous  feai'on,  and  in  the  darkcft  niglits,  are  conti- 
nually fliifiing,  in  thefe  narrow  fcas,  from  harbour  to 
harbour.  Souietimes  10  barrels  of  herrings  are  taken 
in  a  night  by  the  boats  of  a  fuigle  velftrl.  It  once  hap- 
pened, in  Locli-Slappan,  in  Skie,  that  a  bufs  of  80 
tons  might  have  taken  300  barrels  iu  one  night,  with 
lo,©oofquare  yards  of  net ;  but  the  mafter  was  (ibliged 
to  defift  for  want  of  a  fufficieut  number  of  hands  to 
preferve  the  caj)turc.  The  herrings  are  preferved  by 
faking,  after  the  entrails  are  taken  out.  This  lall  is 
an  operation  performed  by  the  country  people,  who  get 
three-halfpence  per  barrel  for  their  trouble;  and  fome- 
times,  even  iuthe  winter, can  gainfitteen  pence  a-day. 
This  employs  both  women  and  children  ;  but  tiie  fak- 
ing is  only  entrufteJ  to  the  crew  of  the  bulles.  The 
fiih  are  laid  on  their  backs  in  the  barrels,  and  layers  of 
fait  between  them.  The  entrails  are  not  loft,  for  they 
are  boiled  into  an  oil:  8ooofifli  will  yield  ten  gal- 
lons, valued  at  one  Ihilliug  the  gallon.  A  vefTel  of  80 
tons  takes  out  144  barrels  of  fait  ;  a  drawback  of  2  s. 
Sd.  is  allowed  tor  each  barrel  ufcd  by  the  foreign  or 
Irifli  exportation  of  ihe  filh;  but  there  is  a  duty  of 
I  s.  per  barrel  for  the  home  confumptiuii,  and  the  fame 
for  thofe  fent  to  Ireland.  The  barrels  are  made  of 
oak-flaves,  chiefly  fromVirginia ,  the  hoops  from  feveral 
pirts  of  Britain,  and  are  either  of  oak,  birch,  ha- 
zel, or  willow  :  the  lafl  from  Holland,  liable  to  a  du- 
ly. The  barrels  coft  about  3  s.  each,  they  hold  from 
500  to  800  filli,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fifh ;  and. 
are  made  to  contain  52  gallons.  The  barrels  are  in- 
fpefted  by  proper  officers  :  a  cooper  examines  if  ihey 
arc  flatutable  and  good  ;  if  faulty  he  deflroys  them, 
and  obliges  the  maker  to  fland  to  the  lofs. 

"  Loch-broom  has  been  celebrated  for  three  or  four 
centuries  as  the  refort  of  herrings.  They  generally 
appear  here  in  July;  thofe  that  turn  into  this  bay  arc 
part  of  the  brigade  that  detaches  itfelf  from  the  well- 
crn  column  of  that  great  army  which  annually  deferts 
the  vaft  depths  of  the  ardtic  circle,  and  come,  heaven- 
direfted,  to  the  feats  of  population,  offered  as  a  cheap 
food  to  millions,  whom  vvalleful  luxury  or  iron-hearted 
avarice  hath  deprived,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  the 
Wonted  fupports  of  the  poor.  The  migration  of  ilicfe 
fidi  from  their  northern  retreat  is  regular  ;  their  vifits 
to  the  Weftern  illes  and  coalls,  certain  ;  but  their  at- 
tachment to  one  particular  loch,  extremely  precari- 
ous.  All  have  their  turns:  that  which  fvvarmed  with 
fifh  one  year,  is  totally  dcferted  the  following  ;  yet 
the  next  loch  to  it  may  be  crowded  wiih  the  Ihoals. 
Thefe  changes  of  place  give  ol^ten  full  employ  to 
the  buffes,  who  are  contiiuially  fliifting  their  harbour 
in  quelf  of  news  refpeding  thefe  important  wanderers. 
They  commonly  appear  tliere  in  July;  the  latter  eud 
of  Augufl  they  go  into  deep  water,  and  continue 
there  t"or  fome  time,  without  any  apparent  caufe  : 
in  November,  they  return  to  the  ihallows,  when  a  new 
tilliery  commences,  which  continues  till  |auuary;  at 
that  time  the  herrings  become  full  of  roe,  and  are  ufe- 
lefs  as  articles  of  commerce.  Some  doubt,  whether 
thofe  herrings  that  appear  in  November  arc  not  p.irt 


of  a  new  migration  ;  for  they  are  as  fat,  and  make  Fiihery. 
the  fame  appearance,  as  thofe  that  compofcd  the  firfl.  "— ^'— -' 
The  iigns  of  the  arrival  of  the  herrings  are  flocks  of 
gulls,  who  catch  up  the  tilh  while  they  fkim  on  the 
furface  ;  and  of  ganntts.  who  plunge  aud  bring  them 
up  from  conliderable  depths.  Both  thefe  birds  arc 
clofely  attended  to  by  the  fiflicrs.  Cod-fith,  haddocks, 
and  dog-fi!h,  follow  ihe  herrings  in  vaft  multitudes  ; 
ihefe  voracious  fifh  keep  on  the  ouifide  of  the  co- 
lumns, and  may  be  a  concurrent  reafou  of  driving  the 
fhoals  into  bays  and  creeks.  In  fumnur,  they  come 
into  the  bays  generally  with  the  v;aruietl  weather, 
and  with  cafy  gales.  During  winter  the  hard  gales 
from  north-weft  are  fuppofcd  to  afhll;  in  forcing  ihera 
into  flitlter.  Eall  winds  are  very  imfavourable  to  the 
lifhery." 

Herrings  are  cured  cither  white  or  pickled,  or  red. 

Of  the  firft,  thofe  done  by  the  Dutch  arc  the 
mod  cfleemed,  being  diftinguifhed  into  four  forts,  ac- 
cording to  their  fizes;  and  the  befl  are  thofe  that  are 
fat,  tlelhy,  firm,  and  white,  falttd  the  fame  day  they 
are  taken,  with  good  fait,  and  well  barrelled.  The 
Britifh  cured  herrings  arc  little  inferior,  if  not  equal, 
to  the  Dutch  ;  for  in  fpite  of  all  their  endeavours  to 
conceal  the  ftcret,  their  method  of  curing,  lafling,  or 
cafl;ing  the  herrings,  has  been  difcovtred,  and  is  as 
follows.  After  they  have  hauled  in  their  nets,  which 
they  drag  in  the  flern  of  th  ir  vcllel  backwards  and 
forwards  in  travcrfuig  the  coaft,  they  throw  them  upon 
the  fliip's  deck,  which  is  cleared  of  every  thing  for 
thatpurpofe:  the  crew  is  feparated  into  fundry  divi- 
lious,  and  each  divifion  has  a  peculiar  lafk;  one  part 
opens  and  guts  the  herrings,  leaving  ilie  melts  and 
roes  ;  another  cures  and  falts  them,  by  lining  or  rub- 
bing their  infide  with  fait;  the  next  packs  them,  and 
between  each  row  and  divifion  they  fprinkle  handfnls 
of  fait  ;  laftly,  the  cooper  puts  the  tinifliing  hand  to 
all,  by  heading  the  calks  very  tight,  and  flowing  them 
in  the  hold. 

Red  herrings  mufl  lie  24  hours  in  the  brine,  ia 
as  much  as  they  are  to  take  all  their  fait  there;  and 
when  they  are  taken  out,  they  are  fpitted,  that  is, 
ftrung  by  the  head  on  little  wooden  fpits,  and  then 
hung  in  a  chimney  made  for  that  purpofe.  After 
which,  a  fire  of  brufh-wood,  which  yields  a  deal  of 
fmoke  but  no  flame,  being  made  under  them,  they 
remain  there  till  fufficiently  fmoked  and  dried,  and  are 
afterwards  barrelled  up  for  keeping. 

5.  Lol'Jler*- Fishery.     Lobfters  are  taken  along  the  •  See  Cam 
Britilh  channel,  and  on  the  coafl  of  Norway,  whence  «r. 

ilicy  arc  brought  to  London  for  fale  ;  and  alfo  in  the 
frith  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Northumber- 
land. By  10  and  11  W.  III.  cap.  24.  no  lobfter  is  to 
be  taken  under  tight  inches  in  length,  from  the  peak 
of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  middle  fin  of  the  tail  ; 
and  by  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  7,^.  no  lobflers  are  to  be  taken 
on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  from  the  firfl  of  June  to  the 
lirft  of  September. 

6.  Mackrcl\-FisHElt.r.  The  mackrel  is  a  fummerfifli  f  See  5.-««- 
of  paflagc,  found  in  large  flioals,  in  divers  pans  of  the  if. 
ocean,  not   far   north;   but  efpecially  on  the  French 

and    Lnglilh    coafts.       The  filhing  is  ufually  in  the 
months  of  April,   May,  and  June,  and  even  July,  ac- 
cording to  the  place.     They  enter  the  Englifli  chan- 
nel 
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Tifliery.  nel  in  April,  and  proceed  up  to  the  (Iraits  of  Dover 
?■  X  ■•  as  the  iummer  advances  ;  fo  that  by  June  they  are  on 
the  coafts  of  Cornwall,  Suffex,  Normandy,  Picardy, 
&c.  where  the  filhcry  is  moll  conliderable.  They  are 
an  excellent  food  frtlh  ;  and  not  to  be  defpifed,  when 
well  prepared,  pickled,  and  put  up  in  barrels  ;  a  me- 
thod of  prefcrved  them  chiefly  ufcd  in  Cornwall. 

The  fiih  is  takcu  two  ways  ;  cither  with  a  line  or 
nets':  the  latter  is  the  more  conliderable,  and  is  ufually 
performed  in  the  night-time.  The  rules  obfcrvcd  in 
the  filhing  for  mackrel  are  much  the  fame  as  ihofe  al- 
ready mentioned  in  the  fiflifry  of  herrings. 

Tliere  arc  two  ways  of  pickling  them  :  the  firft  is, 
by  opening  and  gutting  them,  and  tilling  the  belly  with 
fait,  crammed  in  as  hard  as  pfllibie  with  a  llick  ; 
which  done,  they  range  them  in  itrata  or  rows,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  velFcl,  llrewing  ix\t  between  the  layers. 
In  the  fecond  way,  they  pjt  them  immediately  into 
tubs  full  of  brine,  made  ot  frtlh  water  and  fait  ;  and 
leave  them  to  ilcep,  till  they  have  imbibed  fait  enough 
to  make  them  keep  ;  after  which,  they  are  taken 
out,  and  barrelled  up,  taking  care  to  prefs  them  clofe 
down. 

Mackrel  are  not  cured  or  exported  as  merchandize 
from  Britain,  except  a  few  by  the  Yarmouth  and  Leo- 
fluff"  merchants,  bill  are  generally  confamed  at  home  ; 
efpecially  in  the  city  of  London,  and  the  fea-ports  be- 
tween the  Thames  and  Yarmouth,  eaft,  and  the  Land's 
end  of  Cornwall,  weft. 
t  See  0-  7.  Oyfler  \FisHERr.  This  fifliery,  in  Britain,  is 
■"'•  principally  carried  onatColchefter  in  Elfex  ;  Feverfham 

and  Milton  in  Kent ;  the  Ille  of  Wight ;  the  Swales  of 
theMedway ;  and  Tenby  on  the  coaft  of  Wales.  From 
Feverfham,  and  adjacent  parts,  the  Dutch  have  fome- 
times  loaded  a  hundred  large  hoys  with  oyfters  in  a 
year.  They  are  alfo  taken  in  great  quantities  near 
Portfmouth,  and  in  all  the  creeks  and  rivers  between 
Southampton  and  Chichefter  :  many  of  which  are  car- 
ried about  by  fea  to  London  and  to  Colcheller,  to  be  fed 
in  the  pits  about  Wavenhoe  and  oihtr  places. 

8.  Pearl-FiSHKRr.     See  Pearl. 

9.  Pilclijrd-FinHERr.  The  chief  pilchard  fifheries 
are  along  the  coails  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  coaft  of  Bre- 
tagne,  and  along  the  coafts  if  Cornwall  and  Devonfliire. 
Thar  of  Dalmatia  is  very  plentiful :  that  on  the  coafts 
of  Bretagne  employs  annually  about  300  fhips.  Of  the 
pi'.chard  lifhcry  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  the  following 
account  is  given  by  Dr  Borlafc  :  "  Ii  employs  a  great 
number  of  men  on  the  fta,  training  them  thereby  to 
naval  affairs  -,  employs  men,  women,  and  children,  at 
land,  in  falling,  preffing,  wafhing,  and  cleaning  ;  in 
making  boats,  nets,  ropes,  cfkb,  and  all  the  trades 
depending  on  their  conftruiflon  and  fale.  The  poor 
are  fed  with  the  offals  of  the  caprures,  the  land  wiih 
the  refufe  of  ihe  filh  and  fait ;  the  merciiant  tiiids  the 
gains  of  commiffiou  and  honeft  comiiurce,  the  fiilier- 
man  the  gains  of  the  fifli.  Ships  are  o  ten  freighted 
hiiher  with  fait,  and  ir.to  foreign  conntres  uith  the 
fiib,  carrying  off  at  the  fame  lime  parto,'  ihcir  lin.  The 
arii;il  produce  of  the  great  number  of  hogfheads  ex- 
ported each  year  for  f.n  years  from  1747  to  il^fi,  in- 
clufive,  f-oin  the  four  ports  of  Fowey,  Fal.i.o.iiii,  Pen- 
zance, and  St  Ives,  ii  appeirs  ihar  Towey  hasixpnrted 
yearly  1732  ho^flieajs  ;  F^il'nun'h,  14,631  hogflieads 
and  two-thirds  ;  Penzance  and  Mounts-Bay,   12,149 
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hogdieads  and  one  third  j  Stives,  1282  hogdu-ads  :     Finicr;-. 

in  all  amounting  to  20,795  hogflieads.     Every  hog-  ' •^ ' 

lliead  for  ten  years  laft  paft,  together  with  the  bounty 
allowed  for  each  hogflu-ad  exported,  and  the  oil  made 
out  of  each  hogfliead,  has  amounted,  one  year  wiih 
another  at  an  average,  to  the  price  of  i  1.  13  s.  3d.; 
fo  that  the  calh  paid  for  pilchards  exported  has, 
at    a    medium,    annually    amounted    to    the    fnm  of 

49,J32  1.    lOs." The  numbers  that  are  taken  at 

one  fliooting  aut  of  the  nets  are  amazingly  great. 
Mr  Pennant  fays,  that  Dr  Borlafe  affared  him,  that 
on  the  5th  of  Odober,  1767,  there  were  at  one 
time  inclofed  in  St  Ives's  Bay  7000  ho^lheads, 
each  hoglhead  containing  35,000  iifli,  in  all  245  mil- 
lions. 

The  pilchards  naturally  follow  the  light,  which  con- 
tribnies  much  to  the  facility  of  the  fiQiery  :  the  Icafon 
is  from  June  to  Septemtier.  On  the  coafts  of  France 
they  make  ufc  01  the  roes  of  the  cod-filh  as  a  bait  ; 
winch,  thrown  into  the  fea,  makes  them  rife  from  the 
bottom,  and  run  into  the  nets.  On  the  Englilh  coafts 
there  are  perfonsp>flcd  alhore,  who,  Ipying  by  the  co- 
lour of  the  water  where  the  flioals  are,  make  figns  to 
the  boats  to  go  among  them  to  Cdft  their  nets.  ^Nheii 
taken,  they  are  brought  on  fliore  to  a  warehonfe, 
where  they  are  laid  up  in  broad  piles,  fopported  with 
backs  and  fides  ;  and  as  they  are  piled,  they  fait  them 
with  bay-falt  ;  in  which  lying  10  foak  for  30  or  40 
days,  they  run  out  a  deal  of  blood,  with  dirty  pickle 
and  bittern  :  then  they  wafh  them  clean  in  fea- water; 
and,  when  dry,  barrel  and  prefs  them  hard  down  to 
fqueeze  out  the  oil,  which  ilfucs  out  at  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cafk. 

10.  Sahu'.ji*- Fishery.  The  chief  falmonfifheries  in  .  g^.^  5^^ 
Europe  are  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  „„, 
rivers,  and  fea-coalls  adjoining  to  the  river-mouths. 
The  molt  diftinguilhed  for  falinan  in  Scotland  arc,  the 
river  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  the  Dec,  the  Don, 
the  Spey,  the  Nefs,  the  Bewly,  &c.  in  mofl  of  which 
it  is  very  common,  about  the  height  oi  fummcr,  efpe- 
cially if  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  hot,  to  catch 
four  or  five  fcore  falmon  at  a  draught.  The  chief  ri- 
vers in  England  for  (almon  are,  the  Tync,  tlie  I'rrnt, 
the  Severn,  and  the  Thames.  Tlie  lifliing  is  performed 
with  nets,  and  fometimes  with  a  kind  of  locks  or  weirs 
made  on  purpofe,  which  in  certain  places  have  iron  or 
wooden  grates  16  difpofed,  in  an  angle,  that  being  im- 
pelled by  any  force  in  a  contrary  dirttlion  to  the  courle 
of  the  river,  they  may  give  way  and  open  a  little  at  the 
point  of  contaft,  and  immediately  fliut  again,  doling 
the  angle.  The  falmon,  therefore,  coming  up  into  the 
rivers,  are  admitted  into  thefe  grates,  uhich  open,  and 
fuffcr  them  to  pafs  through,  but  that  again,  and  pre- 
vent their  return.  The  falmon  is  alfo  caughi  with  a 
fpear,  which  they  dart  into  him  when  they  fee  him 
fwimming  near  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  ii  culto- 
mary  likewile  to  catch  them  wiih  a  candle  a  id  Ian- 
thorn,  orMifpof  ftraw  fet  on  fire  ;  fur  the  filh  natu- 
rally following  the  light  are  ftruck  with  the  (pear,  or 
taken  in  a  net  fpre;id  fur  that  purpofe,  and  lifted  with 
a  fudden  jerk  from  ihe  bottom. 

"  The  capture  of  falrqon  in  tlie  Tweed,  about  the 
month  of  July,  (fays  Mr  Pennanif )  is  prodigious.   In  .  „  -j  ^   , 

inn.  I  \  1       J  I  /-  •  i- BriiZucf. 

a  good  hmery,   often  a  boat-load,   and  (oinctinies  near  ;;;_  jjgg_ 
two,  are  taJccn  in  a  tide  :  funic  tew  years  ago  there  was 
L 1  above 
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riihery.    atjovc  700  fifli  taken  at  one  hawl,  but  from  50  co  100 

' ^ '  is  very  lV:qiienr.     The  coopers  in  Berwick  Jicu  Ijegiii 

to  fdlt  botli  fdlmoiiaml  giUes  iu  pipes  and  other  large 
veffels,  and  afterwards  barrel  them  tofaid  abroad,  ha- 
ving then  far  more  than  the  London  markets  can  take 
off  iheir  hands. 

"  Moft  of  the  falmon  taken  before  April,  or  to  the 
fating  in  of  the  warm  weather,  is  lent  frelhtu  Lon- 
don in  baikets  ;  unlefs  now  and  then  the  velicl  is  dif- 
appoiuted  by  contrary  winds  of  failing  imuicdiately  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  lifli  is  brou;;ht  alhore  a^ain  to  ihe  coop- 
ers offices,  and  boiled,  pickled,  and  kilted,  and  lent  to 
the  London  markets  by  the  fame  Ihip,  and  frelh  fal- 
mon put  in  the  bafkcts  in  lieu  of  the  dale  ones.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  when  a  Uiip  is  on  the 
point  of  failing,  a  frefli  clean  falmon  will  fell  from  a 
Ihilling  to  eighteen  pence  a  pound  ;  and  moft  of  the 
time  that  this  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on,  the  prices 
are  fro:n  five  to  nine  Jliillings  per  flone  ;  the  value 
rifng  and  falling  according  to  the  plenty  of  fifh,  or  the 
pjofi^ecl;  of  a  fair  or  foul  wind.  Some  filh  are  lent  in 
this  manner  to  London  the  latter  end  of  September, 
when  the  weather  grows  cool  ;  but  then  the  filh  are 
full  of  large  roes,  grow  very  thin  bellied,  and  are  not 
eftcemed  cither  palatable  or  wholcfome. 

"  The  feafon  fur  fiihing  in  the  Tweed  begins  No- 
vember 3oih,  but  the  filhermen  work  very  little  till  af- 
ter Chriftmas :  it  ends  on  Michaelmas-day  ;  yet  the 
corporation  of  Berwick  (who  are  confcrvaiors  of  the 
river)  indulge  the  fiQicrmen  with  a  fortnight  pall;  that 
time,  on  account  of  the  change  of  the  flylc. 

"  There  are  on  the  river  41  confiderablc  fiflieries, 
extcndini;  upwards,  about  14  miles  from  the  mouth, 
(the  others  above  being  of  no  great  value),  which  are 
rented  for  near  5400!.  per  a/iriurn  :  the  expence  at- 
tending the  fervants  wages,  nets,  boats,  &c  amount 
to  joool.  more  ;  which  together  makes  up  the  fum 
10,400  K  Now,  in  confcquence,  the  produce  ninft 
defray  all,  and  no  lefs  than  20  times  that  fum  of  fiflt 
will  effed  it  ;  fo  that  208,000  falmon  muft  be  caught 
there  one  year  with  another. 

■' '  Scotland  poflcITes  great  numbers  of  fine  filhcrics 
on  both  fides  of  that  kingdom.  The  Scotch  in  early 
siraes  iiad  moil  fevere  laws  againft  the  killing  of  this 
filh  ;  for  the  third  offence  was  made  capital,  by  a  law 
of  fames  IV.  Before  that,  the  offender  had  power  to 
redeem  his  life.  They  were  thought  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VL  a  prefent  worthy  of  a  crowned  head  :  for 
in  that  reign  the  queen  of  Scotland  fent  to  the  duchefs 
of  Clarence  10  calks  of  falted  falmon  ;  which  Henry 
diretled  to  pafs  duty-free.  The  falmon  arc  cured  in 
ihc  fame  manner  as  at  Berwick,  and  a  great  quantity 
is  fent  to  London  in  the  fpring  ;  but  after  that  time, 
the  adventurers  began  to  barrel  and  export  them  to  fo- 
reign  countries  :  but  we  believe  that  commerce  is  far 
Jefs  Uicritive  than  it  was  in  former  times,  partly  owing 
to  the  great  increafe  of  the  Newfoundland  fifhcry,  and 
partly  to  the  general  relaxation  of  the  difcipline  of  ab- 
Jlinence  in  the  Romi(h  church. 

"  Ireland  (particularly  the  north)  abounds  with  this 
fiOi  :  the  moll  confiderablc  fifltery  is  at  Cranna,  on  the 
river  B.ui,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Cokrainc. 
When  1  made  the  tour  of  that  hofpitable  kingdom  in 
17J4,  it  was  rented  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman  for 
L.  620  a-year  ;  who  allured  me,  that  ihc  tenant,  his 


predecclTor.  gaveL.  \bco  per  aiDiuw,  and  was  a  much     Fifhery, 
greater  gamer  by  the  bargain,   for  the  reafui:s  btfoie-  *— v^— 
meiitioucd,  and  on  account  ot  the  number  ot   poachers 
who  dekroy  the  filh  in  the  fence- inonihs. 

"  The  mouth  of  this  river  faces  the  north  ;  and  !;• 
finely  fituaicd  to  receive  the  filh  that  roam  along  the 
coall  ill  feaich  of  an  inlet  into  fome  frtlli  water,  as 
they  do  all  along  that  end  of  the  kingdom  which  op- 
poles  iifelf  to  the  northern  ocean.  We  have  ften  near 
Ballicallle,  nets  placed  in  the  fea  at  the  foot  of  the  pro- 
montories that  Jul  into  it,  which  the  falmon  flrike  into 
as  they  are  wandering  clofe  to  ihore  ;  and  numbers  arc 
taken  by  that  method. 

"  In  the  Ban  they  filli  with  nets  r8  fcore  yards- 
long,  and  arc  continually  drawing  night  and  day  the 
whole  feafon,  which  we  think  lalls  about  four  months, 
two  ftts  of  16  men  each  alternately  relieving  one  ano- 
ther. The  bell  drawing  is  when  the  tide  is  coming  in  : 
we  were  told,  that  at  a  fingle  draught  there  were  once- 
840  filh  taken. 

"  A  few  miles  higher  up  the  river  is  a  wear,  where 
a  conlidcrable  number  of  filh  that  efcape  the  nets  are 
taken.  We  were  lately  informed,  that,  in  the  year 
1760,  about  320  tons  were  taken  in  the  Cranna  fifli- 
ery." 

Curing  Salmon.  When  the  falmon  are  taken,  they 
open  them  along  the  back,  take  out  the  guts  and  gills, 
and  cut  out  the  greatcfl  part  of  the  bones,  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  inlide  as  fmooih  as  poflible  :  they  then 
fait  the  filh  in  large  tubs  for  the  purpofe,  where  they 
lie  a  conlidcrable  time  foaking  in  brine  ;  and  about 
Oftober,  they  arc  packed  clofe  up  in  barrels,  and  fent 
to  London,  or  exported  up  the  Mediterranean.  They 
have  alio  in  Scotland  a  great  deal  of  falmon  falted  in 
the  common  way,  which  after  foaking  in  briae  a  com- 
petent time,  is  well  prelfed,  and  then  dried  in  fmoke  : 
this  is  called  kipper,  and  is  chiefly  made  for  home  con- 
fumpiion  ;  and  if  properly  cured  and  prepared,  is  rec- 
koned very  delicious. 

Sturgeon*  Fishery.  The  greatell  llurgeon-fifliery  .  gee  Aci-^- 
is  in  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  on  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  pcnfer. 
where  the  Mufcovites  employ  agreat  number  of  hands, 
and  catch  them  in  a  kind  of  inclofure  formed  by  huge 
flakes  reprefentingthe  letter  Z  repeated  fcveral  times. 
Thefe  fiflieries  arc  open  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  and 
clofe  on  the  other  ;  by  which  means  the  fifli  afccnding 
in  its  feafon  up  the  river,  is  embarralfcd  in  thefe  nar- 
row angular  retreats,  and  fo  is  eafily  killed  with  a 
harping-iron.  Sturgeons,  when  frelh,  eat  delicioufly  ; 
and  in  order  to  make  them  keep,  they  are  falted  or 
pickled  in  large  pieces,  and  put  up  in  kegs  from  30  to 
JO  pounds.  But  the  great  objeft  of  this  filhery  is  the 
roc,  of  which  the  Mufcovites  are  extremely  fond,  and 
of  which  is  made  the  cavear,or  kavia,  fo  much  elleem- 
ed  by  the  Italians.     SeeCAVEAR. 

Tunny-FisHERr.  The  tunny  (afpccics  of  Scomber, 
which  fee),  was  a  filh  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
made  a  great  article  of  commerce  :  And  there  are  flill 
very  confiderablc  tunny-filLeries  on  the  csafls  of  Sicily, 
as  well  as  fcveral  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  nets  are  fpread  over  a  large  fpacc  of  fea  by 
means  of  cables  faflened  to  anchors,  and  are  divided 
into  feveral  compartments.  The  entrance  is  always 
directed,  according  to  the  feafon,  towards  that  part 
of  the  fea  from  which  the  filh  arc  known  to  come.    A 
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mill  placed  upon  ihe  fummit  of  a  rock  Iiijfli  above  the 
'  water,  gives  the  figiial  of  thelilh  being  arrived  j  for  he 
caa  difccrn  from  that  elevation  what  palfcs  under  the 
wjters  infinitely  better  than  any  perfon  nearer  the  fur- 
face.  As  foon  as  notice  is  given  that  the  flioal  offilli 
has  penetrated  as  far  as  the  inner  compartment,  or  the 
chamber  of  death,  the  paffage  is  drawn  clofc,  and  the 
/laughter  begins. 

The  undertakers  of  thefe  fiflicries  pay  an  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  king,  or  the  lord  upoji  whofe  land 
they  fix  the  main  ftay  or  foot  of  the  tonnara  ;  they 
make  the  bell  bargain  they  can  :  and,  till  fuccefs  has 
crowned  their  endeavours,  obtain  this  leave  forafniall 
confidcration  ;  but  the  rent  is  afterwards  raifed  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capture. 

The  tunny  enters  the  Mediterranean  about  the  ver- 
nal eqtiinox,  travelling  in  a  triangular  phalanx,  fo  as 
to  cut  tlie  waters  with  its  point,  and  toprefent  an  ex- 
tenfive  bale  for  the  tides  and  currents  to  ai^t  againft, 
and  impel  forwards.  Thefe  fifli  repair  to  (he  warm 
feas  of  Greece  to  fpawn,  (leering  their  courfe  thither 
along  the  European  fliores,  but  as  they  return,  ap- 
proach the  African  coall  ;  the  young  fry  is  placed  in 
the  van  of  the  fijuadron  as  they  travel.  They  come 
back  from  the  call  in  May,  and  abound  on  the  coafl  of 
Sicily  and  Calabria  aliout  that  time.  In  autumn  they 
fleer  northward,  and  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of 
Amalfi  and  Naples  ;  but  during  the  whole  feafon 
flragglcrs  are  occalionally  caught. 

When  taken  in  May,  the  ufual  time  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Calabrian  bays,  they  are  full  of  fpawn, 
and  their  flelh  is  then  eftecmed  unwholefome,  apt  te 
occafion  headachs  and  vapours  ;  the  milts  and  roes  are 
particularly  fo  at  that  feafon.  To  prevent  thefe  bad 
eftefls,  the  natives  fry  them  in  oil,  and  afterwards  fait 
them.  The  quantity  of  this  fifli  confumed  annually 
in  the  two  Sicilies  almofl  exceeds  the  bounds  of  calcu- 
tion.  From  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober it  is  eaten  frelh,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  year  it  is 
in  ufe  faked.  The  mod  delicate  part  is  the  muzzel. 
The  belly  falted  was  called  taraiitallum,  and  accounted 
a  great  delicacy  by  the  Romans;  its  prefent  name  is 
Surra.  The  red  of  the  body  is  cut  into  flices,  and 
put  into  tubs. 

Turbot-Fif^HERr.  Turbois  grow  to  a  large  fizc, 
fome  of  them  weighing  from  23  to  30  pounds.  They 
are  taken  chiefly  oft"  the  north  coafl  of  England,  and 
others  ofFthc  Dutch  coafl.  The  large  turbot  (as  well 
as  Jeveral  other  kinds  of  flatfifh)  are  taken  by  the  hook 
and  line,  for  they  lie  in  deep  water  ;  the  method  of 
taking  theii  in  weirs  or  flaked  nets  being  very  preca- 
rious. When  the  tifhermeu  go  out  to  fifli,  eacli  perfon 
is  provided  with  three  lirtes,  which  are  coiled  on  a  flat 
oblon(i  piece  of  vvickcr-work  ;  the  hooks  being  baited, 
and  placed  regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  coil.  Each 
line  is  furniiht-d  with  14  fcore  of  hooks,  at  the  diflancc 
of  fix  feet  two  inches  from  each  other.  The  hooks  are 
/aliened  to  the  lines  upon  fneads  of  twilled  horfe-hair 
27  inches  in  length.  When  tifhing,  there  are  always 
three  men  in  each  coble,  and  confequently  nine  of 
thefe  lines  are  fadencd  together,  and  ufed  as  one  line, 
extending  in  length  near  three  miles,  and  furnilhed 
with  2520  hooks.  An  anchor  and  a  buoy  are  fixed  at 
the  firft  end  of  the  line,  and  one  more  of  each  at  the 
end  of  each  man's  lines;  in  all  four  anchors,  v/hlch 


are  common  perforated   (loncs,  and  four  buoys  made    Fifljcry. 

of  leather  or  cork.     The  line  is  always  laid  acroCs  the  '-— v ' 

current.  Tiie  tides  of  tiood  and  ebb  continue  an  equal 
lime  upon  the  coad,  and,  when  undidurbcd  by  winds, 
run  each  way  about  fix  hours  ;  they  are  fo  rapid  that 
the  filhermen  can  only  (lioot  and  haul  their  lines  at  the 
turn  of  tide,  and  therefore  the  lines  always  remain  up- 
on the  ground  about  fix  hours  ;  during  which  time  the 
7fiyxiiie  giut'nioj'ct  of  Linujeus  will  frequently  penetrate 
thefilh  that  are  on  the  hooks,  and  entirely  devour 
them,  leaving  only  the  fl'^ln  and  bones.  The  fame  ra- 
pidity of  tides  prevents  their  ufing  hand-lines  ;  and 
therefore  twoot  the  people  commonly  wrap  thenifelves 
in  the  fail,  and  deep  while  the  other  keeps  a  drift 
look-out,  for  fear  of  being  run  down  by  fliips,  and  to 
obfcrve  the  weather.  For  dorms  often  rife  fo  fud- 
denly,  that  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  they  caa 
fometimes  efcapc  to  the  (liore,  leaving  their  lines  be- 
hind. 

Befides  the  coble,  the  fifliermen  have  alfo  a  five-men 
boat,  which  is  40  feet  lang  and  15  broad,  and  25  tons 
burden  ;  it  is  fo  called,  though  navigated  by  fix  men 
and  a  boy,  bccaufe  one  of  the  men  is  commonly  hired 
to  cook,  &c.  and  does  not  fliare  in  the  profits  with 
the  other  five.  This  boat  is  decked  at  each  end,  but 
open  in  the  middle,  and  has  two  large  lug-fails.  All  the 
able  fifliermen  go  in  thefe  boats  to  the  herring-fifliery 
at  Yarmouth  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  re- 
turn about  the  middle  of  November.  The  oatsare 
then  laid  up  till  the  beginning  ot  Lent,  at  which  time 
they  go  off  in  them  to  the  edge  of  the  Dogger,  and 
other  places,  to  fifli  for  turbot,  cod,  line,  fkates,  £ic. 
They  always  take  two  cobles  oh  board  ;  and  when  they 
come  upon  their  ground,  anchor  the  boat,  tlirow  out 
the  cobles,  and  fifli  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  do 
who  go  from  the  fliore  in  a  coble  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  here  each  man  is  provided  with  double  the 
quantity  of  lines,  and  indead  of  waiiing  the  rctnrn  of 
the  tidein  the  coble,  return  to  their  boat  and  bait  their 
other  lines;  thus  bawling  one  dt  and  fliooting  ano- 
ther every  turn  of  tide.  They  commonly  run  into  har- 
bour twice  a  week  to  lieliver  their  fifli. 

The  bed  bait  is  frefli  herring  cut  in  pieces  of  a  pro. 
per  fize ;  the  five-men  boats  are  always  fnvniflied  with 
nets  for  raking  them.  Next  to  hcrings  are  the  leffer 
lampreys.  The  next  baits  in  edeem  are  fmall  haddocks 
cut  in  pieces,  fand-M'orms,  and  limpets,  here  called 
fiidden  ;  and  when  none  of  thefe  can  be  had,  they 
wis.  bullock's  liver.  The  hooks  are  two  inches  and 
a  half  long  in  the  (hank,  and  near  an  inch  wide  be- 
tween the  fliank  and  the  point.  Thr  line  is  made  of 
fmall  cording,  and  is  always  tanned  before  it  is  ufed. 

Turbots  are  extremely  delicate  in  their  choice  of 
baits;  for  if  apiece  of  herring  or  haddock  has  been  12 
hours  out  of  the  fea,  and  then  ufed  as  bait,  they  will 
not  touch  it. 

Whals*  Fishery.  Whales  are  chiefly  caiiglit  in  the  •  See  £«•■ 
north  Teas :  the  larged  d'Vt  are  found  about  Green-  l'^""- 
land  or  Spiizbergen.  At  the  fird  itilcovery  of  this 
country,  whales  not  being  ufed  to  be  didurbed,  fre- 
quently came  into  the  very  bays,  and  were  accordingly 
killed  almodclofe  to  the  fliore;  fo  that  the  blubbtr  bting 
cut  off  was  immediately  boiled  into  oil  on  he  (pot.  The 
fliips  in  thofe  limes  took  in  nothing  but  the  pure  oil 
and  the  whalebone,  and  all  the  bufinefs  was  executed 
L  1  2  in 
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riflicry.     in  the  country  ;   by    which  means  a  fhip  could  bring 

* " '  home  tlie  produa   of  many  more  whales  than  ilie  can 

according  to  the  prefent  method  of  conduding  this 
trade.  The  filhery  alio  was  then  fo  plciuifiil,  that  they 
were  obliged  fotnctinies  to  fend  other  fliips  to  fetch  off 
the  oil  they  had  made,  the  quantity  being  more  than 
the  fifliing  Ihips  could  bring  away.  But  time  and 
change  of  ciicumflances  have  Ihittcd  the  fituation  of 
this  trade.  The  fliips  coming  in  fuch  numbers  from 
Holland,  Denmark,  H.tmburgh,  and  other  northern 
countries,  all  intruders  upon  the  Englifli,  who  were 
ihc  firft  difcoverers  of  Greenland,  the  whalcswere  di- 
flurbed,  and  gradually,  as  other  fifli  often  do,  forfak- 
ing  the  place,  were  not  to  be  killed  fo  near  the  fhore 
as  before  ;  but  are  now  found,  and  have  been  fo  ever 
fince,  in  the  openings  and  fpace  among  the  ice,  where 
they  have  deep  water,  and  where  they  go  fometimcs  a 
great  many  leagues  from  thefliore. 

The  whale-iiflicry  begins  in  May,  and  continues  all 
June  and  July;  but  whether  the  fliips  have  good  or 
bad  fuccels,  they  nnifl  come  aw'ay,  and  get  clear  of 
the  ice,  by  the  end  of  Augufl  :  fo  that  in  the  month 
of  September  at  farthefl  they  may  be  expeiSted  home  ; 
but  a  fliip  that  meets  with  a  fortunate  and  early  filliery 
in  May  may  return  in  June  or  July. 

The  manner  of  taking  whales  at  prefent  is  as  fol- 
lows.— Every  fliip  is  provided  with  lix  boats,  to  each 
of  which  belong  fix  men  for  rowing  the  boat,  and  an 
harponeer,  whofe  bufmcfs  is  to  llrike  the  whale  with 
his  harpoon.  Two  of  thefc  boats  are  kept  conftantly 
on  the  watch  at  fonie  diftance  from  the  Ihip,  faftcned 
to  pieces  of  ice,  and  arc  relieved  by  others  every  four 
hours.  As  foon  as  a  whale  is  perceived,  both  the 
boats  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  it,  and  if  either  of  them  can 
come  up  before  the  whale  finally  defcends,  which  is 
known  by  his  throwing  up  his  tail,  the  harpooner  dif- 
eharges  liis  harpoon  at  him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
chooiing  the  place  where  the  whale  is  to  be  flruck,  as 
fome  have  alFertcd  ;  for  thefe  creatures  only  come  up 
to  the  furface  inorder  to  fpout  up  the  water,  or  blow, 
as  the  filliermen  term  it,  and  therefore  always  keep 
the  foft  and  vulnerable  part  of  their  bodies  above  wa- 
ter. A  late  improvement  was  made  in  the  method  of 
difcharging  the  harpoon  ;  namely,  by  fhooting  it  out 
of  a  kind  offwivelor  miifquctoon  ;  but  it  doth  not  ap- 
pear, that  fince  this  improvement  was  made,  the 
whale-tilhing  fliips  have  had  better  fuccefs  than  before. 
— As  foon  as  the  whale  is  flruck,  the  men  fet  up  one 
of  their  oars  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  as  a  fignal  to 
thole  in  the  fliip.  On  perceiving  this,  the  watchman 
alarms  all  the  reft  with  the  cry  of  jail  !  fall !  upon 
which  all  the  other  boats  are  immediately  fent  out  to 
the  afll fiance   of  the  firfl.. 

The  whale  findiijg  himfelf  wounded,  runs  off  with 
prodigious  violence.  Sometimes  he  defcends  perpen- 
dicularly ;  at  others  goes  ofT  horizontally,  at  a  fmall 
depth  btlowthe  furface.  The  rope  which  is  faftened 
to  the  harpoon  is  about  200  fathoms  long,  and  pro- 
perly coiled  up,  that  it  may  freely  be  given  out  as 
■^hcre  is  a  demand  for  it.  At  firfl,  the  velocity  with 
■which  this  line  runs  over  the  fide  of  the  boat  is  fo 
great,  that  it  is  wetted  to  prevent  its  taking  fire  :  but 
in  a  fliort  time  the  ftrength  of  the  whale  begins  to  fail, 
and  the  filliermen,  inflciid  of  letting  out  more  rope, 


flrive  as  much  as  poffible  to  pull   back  what  is  given    Fiihery. 
out  already,  though  they  always  find    thcml'elves   ne-         -^ 
celfiiated  to  yield  at  lall  to  the  efforts  of  the   animal, 
to  prevent  his  linking  their  boat.     It  he  runs  out  the 
200  fathoms  of  line  contained    in  one  boat,  that  be- 
longing to  another  is  immediately  faftened  to  the   end 
of  the  firfl,  and   ib  on  ;  and  therehave  been  iuflanccs, 
where  all  the  rope  belonging  to  the  fix  boats  has  been 
nccelfary,  though  half  that  quantity  is  fcldom   requi- 
red.    The  whale  cannot  flay  long  below   water,   but 
again  comes    up  to  blow  ;  and  being  now  much   fa- 
tigued and  wounded,  flays  longer  above  waty*  than 
ulual.     This  gives  another  boat  time  to  come  up  with 
him,  and  he  is  again  flruck  with  an  harpoon.     He 
again  defcends,  but  with  lefs  force  than  before  ;  and- 
when  he  comes  up  again,  is  generally  incapable  of 
defcending,  but  lufFers   himfelf    to  be  viouiided  and  ■ 
killed  with  long  lances  which  the  men  are  piovided 
with  for  the  purpofe.     He  is  known  to  be  near  death  ' 
when  he  fpouts  up    the  water  deeply    tinged    with  ■ 
blood. 

The  whale  being  dead,  is  lafhcd  along-fide  the  fliip. 
They  then  lay  it  on  one  fide,  and  put  two  ropes,  one 
at  the  head,  and  the  other  in  the  place  of  the  tail, 
which,  together  with  the  fins,  is  flruck  ofF  as  foon  as 
he  is  taken,  to  keep  ihefe  extremities  above  water. 
On  the  off-fide  of  the  whale  are  two  boats,  to  receive 
the  pieces  of  fat,  utenfils,  and  men,  that  might  other- 
wife  fall  into  the  water  on  that  fide.  Thefc  precau- 
tions being  taken,  three  or  four  men  with  irons  at 
their  feet  to  prevent  flipping,  get  on  the  whale,  and 
begin  to  cut  out  pieces  of  about  three  feet  thick  and 
eight  long,  which  are  hauled  up  at  the  capftane  or 
windlafs.  When  the  fat  is  all  got  off,  they  cut  off  the 
whifkers  of  the  upper  jaw  with  an  ax.  Before  they 
cut,  they  are  all  laflied  to  keep  them  firm  ;  which  alio 
facilitates  the  cutting,  and  prevents  them  from  falling 
into  the  fea  :  when  on  board,  five  or  fix  of  them  are 
bundled  together,  and  properly  flowed  ;  and  after  all 
is  got  off,  the  carcafe  is  turned  a-drift,  and  devoured 
by  the  bears,  who  arc  very  fond  of  it.  In  proportion 
as  the  large  pieces  of  fat  are  cut  off,  the  refl  of  the  • 
crew  are  employed  in  flicing  them  fmaller,  and  picking 
out  all  the  lean.  When  this  is  prepared,  they  flow  it 
under  the  deck,  where  it  lies  till  the  fat  of  all  tho 
whales  is  on  board;  then  cutting  it  ftill  fmaller,  they 
put  it  up  in  tubs  in  the  hold,  cramming  them  very  full  ■ 
and  clofe.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  fail  home- 
wards, where  the  fat  is  to  be  boiled  and  melted  down 
into  train-oil. 

"  It  were  in  vain  to  fpeak  in  this  place  of  the  advan- 
tages that  may  be  derived  to  Great  Britain  from  the 
whale-filhery.  We  fliall  only  remark,  that  the  le- 
gillature,  juftly  confidering  that  trade  as  of  great 
national  importance,  beflowed  upon  it  at  difTercnt 
periods  very  confiderablc  encouragements.  In  par- 
ticular, every  Britifli  vefli:!  of  200  tons  or  upwards, 
bound  to  the  Greenland  fcas  on  the  whale-fifliery, 
if  found  to  be  duly  qualified  according  to  the  aft, 
obtained  a  licence  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  cu- 
floms  to  proceed  on  fuch  voyage  :  and  on  the  fliip's 
return,  the  maflcr  and  mate  making  oath  that  they 
proceeded  on  fuch  voyage  and  no  other,  and  ufed  all 
their  endeavours  to  take  whales,  &c.  and  that  all  the 
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whale-fins,  blubber,  oil,  &c.  imported  in  tlieir  fliip, 
were  laken  by  their  crew  in  thofe  feas,  there  was  al- 
lowed 40  s.  for  every  ton  according  to  the  admeafure- 
ment  of  tl:e  lliip. 

"  It  was  afterwards  found,  however,  that  fo  great  a 
bounty  was  neither  neceifary  to  the  fucccfs  of  the 
trade,  nor  expedient  with  regard  to  the  public.  In 
1786,  therefore  the  adls  conferring  the  faid  einohi- 
ments  being  upon  the  point  of  expiring,  the  fubjefl 
Was  brought  under  the  confideralion  of  parliament; 
and  it  was  propofed  to  continue  the  former  meafures, 
but  with  a  reduftion  of  the  bounty  from  40s.  to  50  s. 
In  propollng  this  alteration,  it  was  itaced,  "  that  the 
funis  which  this  country  had  paid  in  bounties  for  the 
Greenland  filhery  amounted  to  L. 1,265,461  ;  that,  in 
the  lafl  year,  we  had  paid  L. 94,658  ;  and  that,  from 
the  confequent  deduftion  of  the  price  of  the  filh,  the 
public  at  prcfent  paid  60 per  cent,  upon  every  cargo. 
In  the  Greenland  filhery  there  were  employed  6000  fea- 
men,  and  thefe  fcamen  cofl  government  L.13,  los.  per 
minper  annum,  though  we  were  never  able  to  obtain 
more  than  500  of  that  number  to  ferve  on  board  our 
fhips  of  war.  Belides,  the  vafl  encouragement  given 
to  the  trade  had  occafioned  fuch  a  glut  in  the  market, 
that  it  was  found  neccffary  to  export  confiderablc 
quantities  ;  and  thus  we  paid  a  large  Ihare  of  the  pur- 
chafe-money  for  foreign  nations^  as  well  as  for  our  own 
people,  befides,  fupplying  them  with  the  inaterials  of 
feveral  important  manufaflures."  This  propolition 
was  oppo(cd  by  feveral  members,  but  was  finally  car- 
ried ;  and  the  propriety  of  the  meafure  became  very 
foon  apparent.  At  that  time  (1786)  the  number  of 
fliips  employed  from  England  in  the  whale-filhery  to 
Davis's  Straits  and  the  Greenland  feas  amounted  to 
139,  befides  15  from  Scotland.  The  prupofed  altera- 
tion took  place  the  next  year  (1787)  ;  and  notwith- 
flanding  the  diminution  of  the  bounty,  the  trade  in- 
creafed  ;  the  number  of  fliips  employed  the  fame  year 
from  England  amounting  to  217,  and  the  next  year 
(1788)  to  222." 

FisHGARD,  or  FiSGARD  a  towu  of  Pembrokcfhirc, 
fituated  on  a  ftecp  cliff  on  the  fea-lhore,  264  miles 
from  London,  at  the  infiax  of  the  river  Gwaine  into 
the  fea,  which  here  forms  a  fpacious  bay.  It  is  govern- 
ed by  a  mayor,  a  bailiff  and  other  officers  ;  and  here 
velfels  may  lie  fafely  in  five  or  fix  fathoms  water.  Tlie 
inhabitants  have  a  good  trade  in  herrings,  and  annual- 
ly cure,  between  Fifgard  and  Newport,  above  1000 
barrels  of  them.  The  town  fends  one  member  to  par- 
liament. 

FISHING,  in  general  the  art  of  catching  filh, 
whether  by  means  of  nets,  or  fpcars,  or  of  the  line 
and  hook. 

Fishing  in  the  great,  performed  by  the  net,  fpear, 
or  harpoon,  for  fifh  that  go  in  flioals,  has  been  explain- 
ed in  the  preceding  article.  That  performed  by  the 
rod,  line,  and  hook,  for  folitary  fidi,  is  ufually  termed 
Angling  :  See  that  anicle  ;  and  for  the  particular 
manner  of  angling  for  the  different  kinds  of  fifli,  fee 
their  rcfpedive  names,  as  Dace,  Eel,  Perch,  &c. 
The  following  were  omitted  in  their  order. 

I.  TheBarii/*,  (fo  called  on  account  of  the  bark 
or  beard  that  is  under  his  chops),  though  a  coarfe  fifli, 
gives  confiderable  cxercife  to  the  angler's  ingenuity. 
They  fwim  together  in  great  ihoals,  and  are  at  their 


worft  in  April,  at  which  time  ihey  fpawn,  but  come     Fifhing,' 

foon  in  feaion  :   the  places  whither  they  chiefly  rcfort,  ^"^ — * ' 

are  fuch  as  are  weedy  and  gravelly  rifing  grounds,  in 
which  this  filh  is  faid  to  dig  and  and  root  witli  his  nofe 
like  afwine.  In  the  fumraer  he  frequents  the  flrongefl, 
fwiftcfl,  currentsof  water  ;  at  deep  bridges,  wears,  &c. 
and  is  apt  to  fettle  himfelf  among  the  piles,  hollow 
places,  and  uiofs,  or  weeds  ;  and  will  remain  there  im- 
moveable ;  but  in  the  winter  he  retires  into  deep  wa- 
ters, and  helps  the  female  to  make  a  hole  in  the  fands 
to  hide  her  fpawn  in,  to  hinder  its  being  devoured  by 
other  filh.  He  is  a  very  curious  and  cunning  fifli ;  for 
if  his  baits  be  not  fweet,  clean,  well  fcourcd,  and 
kept  in  fweet  mofs,  he  will  not  bite  ;  butwell-ordered 
and  curioufly  kept,  he  will  bite  with  great  cagernefs. 
The  befl  bait  for  him  is  the  fpawn  of  a  falraon,  trout, 
or  any  other  filh  ;  and  if  you  would  have  good  fport 
with  him,  bait  the  places  where  you  intend  to  fifli 
with  it  a  night  or  two  before,  or  with  large  worms 
cut  in  pieces  ;  and  the  earlier  in  the  morning  or  the 
later  in  the  evening  that  you  fifli,  the  better  it  will  be. 
Your  rod  and  line  mutl  be  both  ftrong  and  long,  with 
a  running  plummet  on  the  line  ;  and  let  a  little  bit  of 
lead  be  placed  a  foot  or  more  above  the  hook,  to 
keep  the  bullet  from  falling  on  it  :  fo  the  worm  will 
be  at  the  botiora,  where  they  always  bite  ;  and  when 
the  fifli  takes  the  bait,  your  plummet  will  lie  and  not 
choke  him.  By  the  bending  of  your  rod  you  may 
know  when  he  bites,  as  alfo  with  your  hand  you  will  ^i'"*/-^'^' 
feel  him  make  a  flrong  fnatch  ;  then  flrike,  and  you 
will  rarely  fail,  if  you  play  him  well  ;  but  if  yon 
manage  him  not  dexteroufly,  he  will  break  your  line. 
The  befl  time  for  fifliing  is  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  the  mofl  proper  feafon  is  the  latter  end  of  May, 
June,  July,  and  the  beginning  of  Augufl. 

2.  The  5/fi?^  f,  is  an  eager  fifli,   caught  with  all  .g  ^     ._ 
forts  of  worms  bred  on  trees  or  plants  :  as  alfo  with  „„j  „; 
flies,  pafle,   flieep's  blood,  &c.     They  may  be  angled 

for  with  half  a  fcore  of  hooks  at  once,  if  they  can  be 
all  faflened  on  :  he  will  alfo  in  the  evening  take  a  na- 
tural or  artificial  fly.  If  the  day  be  warm  and  clear, 
there  is  no  fly  fo  good  for  him  as  the  fmall  fly  at  the 
top  of  the  water  wliich  he  vi'ill  take  at  any  time  of 
the  day,  efpecially  in  the  evening  ;  but  if  the  day  is 
cold  and  cloudy,  gentles  and  caddis  are  the  b#fl  ; 
about  two  feet  under  water.  No  fifli  yields  better  fport 
to  a  young  angler  than  the  bleak.  It  is  fo  eager, 
that  it  will  leap  out  of  the  water  for  a  bait. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  bleak,  which  is  by 
whipping  them  in  a  boat,  or  on  a  bank-fide  in  frefh 
water  in  a  fummer's  evening,  with  a  hazel  top  about 
five  or  fix  feet  long  and  a  line  twice  the  length  of  the 
rod.  But  the  befl  method  is  with  a  drabble,  thus  : 
Tie  eight  or  ten  fraall  hooks  acrofs  a  line  two  inches 
above  one  another,  the  biggefl  hook  the  lowermoft, 
(whereby  you  may  fometimcs  take  a  belter  fifli),  and 
bait  them  with  gentles,  flies,  or  foiiie  fniail  red  worms, 
by  which  means  you  may  take  half  a  dozen  or  more 
at  a  time. 

3.  For  the  Brcafu  4:,  obfcrve  the  following  direc- |gee<7yjr/ 
tions,  which  will  alfo  be  of  ufein  carp-fifliing.  Procure  n^j, 51. 
about  a  quart  of  large  red  worms  ;   put   them  into  frefli 

mofs  well  waflied  and  dried  every  three  or  four  days, 
feeding  them  with  fat  mould  and  chopped  fennel,  and 
il»ey  will  be  thoroughly  fcourcd  in  about  three  weeks. 

Let 
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I'j'il-ing.  LcL  your  Hues  Lv  filk  and  hair,  but  all  filk  is  the 
"  "  belt:  lit  the  floats  be  either  rwaii-quills  or  goofe- 
quills.  Let  yoitr  plum  be  a  piece  of  lead  in  the  fliape 
ot  a  pear,  with  a  fmall  ring  at  the  little  end  of  it :  fa- 
Aen  the  lead  to  the  line,  and  the  line-hook  to  the  lead, 
about  tea  or  twelve  inches  fpate  between  lead  and 
hook  will  be  enough  ;  and  take  care  the  lead  be  heavy 
enough  to  link  the  float.  Having  bitted  your  hook 
well  witli  a  fliong  worm,  the  worm  will  draw  thehcok 
up  and  doivn  in  the  bottom,  which  will  provoke  the 
bream  to  bite  the  more  eagerly.  It  will  be  befl  to 
fit  up  three  or  four  rods  and  lines  in  this  manner,  and 
fet  them  as  will  be  direded,  and  this  will  afford  ypu  ' 
much  the  better  fport.  Find  the  exadl  depth  of  the 
water  if  polfible,  that  your  float  may  fwim  on  its  fur- 
fjce  directly  over  the  lead  ;  then  provide  the  following 
ground  bait  :  take  about  a  peck  of  fweet  grofs- 
ground-raalt  ;  and  having  boiled  it  a  very  little,  flrain 
it  hard  through  a  bag,  and  carry  ii  to  the  water-fide 
where  you  have  founded  ;  and  in  the  place  where  you 
fuppofe  the  fi!h  frequent,  there  throw  in  the  malt  by 
handfuls  fqueezed  hard  togetlier,  that  the  flreara  may 
not  fcparate  it  before  it  coines  to  the  bottom:  and  be 
lure  to  throw  it  in  at  leaft  a  yard  above  the  place 
where  you  intend  the  hook  Ihall  lie,  othcrwife  the 
llream  will  carry  it  down  too  far.  Do  this  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  keeping  fome  of  the  malt  in  the  bag, 
and  go  to  the  place  about  three  the  next  morning  :  but 
approach  very  warily,  left  you  fliould  be  fcen  by  the 
fi(h  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  they  have  their  ccntinels 
watching  on  the  top  of  the  water  while  the  reft  arc 
feeding  below.  Having  baited  your  hook  fo  that  the 
Avornt  may  crawl  to  and  fro,  the  better  to  allure  the 
fifli  to  bite,  cafl  it  in  the  place  where  you  find 
the  fifli  to  flay  moft,  which  is  generally  in  the 
broadcll  and  deepeft:  part  of  the  river,  and  fo  that 
it  may  refl  about  the  midft  of  your  bait  that  is  on  the 
•^jiort/. Dia . ground.  Caft  in  your  fecond  line  fo  that  it  may  refl  a 
yard  above  that,  and  a  third  about  a  yard  below  it. 
!  Let  your  roads  lie  on  the  bank  with  fome  flones  to  keep 
'  them  down  at  the  great  ends  ;  and  then  withdraw  your- 
felf,  yet  not  fo  far  but  that  you  can  have  your  eye  np- 
0:1  all  the  floats  :  and  when  you  fee  one  bitten  and 
carried  away,  do  not  be  too  hally  to  run  in,  but  give 
lime  to  the  filh  to  tire  himfelf,  and  then  touch  him 
gently.  When  you  perceive  the  float  fink,  creep  to 
the  water-fide,  and  give  it  as  much  line  as  you  can. 
If  it  is  a  bream  or  carp,  they  will  run  to  the  other  fide  ; 
which  llrike  gen.ly,  and  hold  your  rod  at  a  bent  a  little 
while  ;  but  do  not  pull,  for  then  you  will  fpoil  .ill ; 
but  you  niuft  firfl:  tire  ihem  before  they  can  be  landed, 
for  they  are  very  fliy.  It  there  are  any  carps  ii;  the 
river,  it  is  an  even  wager  that  you  take  one  or  more  of 
them  :  but  if  there  are  any  pike  or  perch,  they  will  be 
furc  to  vifit  the  ground-bait,  though  they  will  not  touch 
it,  being  drawn  thither  by  the  great  refort  of  the  fmall 
filh  ;  until  you  remove  ihcm,  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
oft  iking  the  bream  or  carp.  In  this  cafe,  bait  one 
of  your  hooks  with  a  fmall  bleak  roach,  or  gudgeon, 
about  two  feet  deep  from  your  float,  wiih  a  little  red 
worm  at  the  point  of  your  hook  ;  and  ifa  pike  be  tliere 
he  will  be  fure  to  fnapat  it.  This  fport  is  good  till 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and,  in  a  gloomy  day, 
till  night  :  but  do  not  frequent  the  place  too  much. 
Jell  the  iilli  grow  Ihy. 


z^.  The  carf* .     A  perfon  who  angles  for  carp  muft    Piflilng; 

srm  himfelf  with  abundance  of  patience,  becaule  o(  its  ^~::~~ ' 

extraordinary  fubtilty  and  policy  :  they  always  choofe  'gf'i'^  ^"'^ 
to  lie  in  the  deeped  places  eiiher  of  ponds  or  rivers,  'yP"""- 
where  there  is  but  a  fmall  running  (Iream. 

Further,  obferve,  that  they  will  feldom  bite  in  cold 
weather  ;  and  you  cannot  be  too  early  or  too  late  at  the 
fport  in  hot  weather  :  and  if  he  bite  you  need  not  ftar 
his  hold  ;  for  he  is  one  of  thole  leathcr-jneuthed  fifli 
that  have  their  teeth  in  their  throat. 

Neither  mull  you  forget,  in  angling  for  him,  do 
have  a  flrong  rod  andline  ;  and  fince  he  is  fo  very  wary 
it  will  be  proper  to  entice  him,  by  baiting  the  ground 
with  acoarfc  pafle. 

He  feldom  refufes  the  red  worm  in  INIarch,  the  cad- 
dis in  June,  nor  the  grafshopper  in  June,  April,  and 
September. 

This  fifli  does  not  only  delight  in  worms,  but  alfo 
in  fweet  pafle  ;  of  which  there  is  great  variety  ;  the 
befl  is  made  of  honey  and  fugar,  and  ought  to 
be  thrown  in  the  water  fome  hours  before  you  begin 
to  angle  ;  neither  will  fmall  pellets  throv;n  into  the  wa- 
ter two  or  three  days  before  be  worfe  for  this  purpofe, 
efpecially  if  chickens  guts,  garbage,  or  blood  mixed 
with  bran  and  cow-dung,  be  alfo  thrown  in. 

But  more  particularly  as  to  pafte  very  proper  for 
this  ufe,  you  may  make  it  in  the  manner  following: 
Take  a  fufiicient  qaantiiy  of  flour,  and  mingle  it  with 
veal,  cut  fmall,  making  it  up  with  a  compound  ho- 
ney ;  then  pound  all  together  in  a  mortar  till  they  are 
fo  tough  as  to  liang  upon  the  hook  without  wafliing 
off.  In  order  to  efteft  which  the  better,  mingle  whitifli 
wool  with  it :  and  if  you  keep  it  all  the  year  round, 
add   fome  virgin  wax  and  clarified  honey. 

Again,  it  you  filh  with  gentles,  anoint  them  with 
honey,  and  put  them  on  your  hook,  with  a  deep  fear- 
let  dipped  in  the  like,  whicli  is  a  good  way  to  deceive 
the  filh. 

Honey  and  crumbs  of  wheat-bread,  mixed  together, 
make  »lfo  a  very  good  pafle. 

In  taking  a  carp  either  in  pond  or  river,  if  tlic  ang- 
ler intends  to  add  prolit  to  his  plcaforc,  lie  tnuft  take 
a  peck  of  ale-grains,  and  a  good  quantity  of  any  blood 
to  mix  with  the  grains,  bailing  the  ground  with  it 
where  he  intends  to  angle.  This  food  will  wonder- 
fully attract  the  fcale-fiili,  as  carp,  tench,  roach,  dace, 
and  bream. 

Leth  im  angle  in  a  morning,  plumbing  his  ground, 
and  angling  for  carp  with  a  flrong  line  :  the  bait  muft 
be  cither  pafte  or  a  knotted  red    worm  ;  and  by  this 
means  he  will  have  fport  enough. 
Defcr'iption  of  the  proper  Bails  for  the  fevsrat forts   of 

Finn  referred  to  in  the  an>uxed  Tabic. 

Files.']  1.  Stone-fly,  found  vmdcr  hollow  flones  at 
the  fide  of  rivers,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  witlt  yellow 
ftreaks  on  the  back  and  belly,  has  large  wings,  and  is 
in  feafon  from  April  to  July.  2.  Green  drake,  found 
among  flones  by  river-fides,  has  a  yellow  body  ribbed 
with  green,  is  long  and  flendcr,  with  Vk'ings  like  a  but- 
terfly, his  tail  turnson  his  back,  and  from  May  loMid- 
fummer  is  very  good.  ;;.  Oak- fly,  found  in  the  body 
of  an  old  oak  or  afli,  with  its  Jicad  downwards,  is  of 
a  brown  colour,  and  excellent  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber. 4.  Palmer  fly  or  worm,  foundon  the  leaves  of  plants, 
is  commonly  called  a  taterpilLar,  and  when  it  comes  19 
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Jilhinp.    a  fiy  is  excellent  for  trout.     5.  Ant-fly,  found  in  ant- 

^      '"       'hills  Irom  J' nc  to  September.     6.  The  May-fly  is  to 

be  f'uuiui  pUyi!'g  ■"■t  the  river-iide,  elpecially  againil 

rain.     7.  Thj  black -fly  is  to   be   f'ouiiJ    upon  every 

hawthorn  after  thr  hu  Is  arcco;iie  off. 

J'ajh-i.']  I.  TiKe  the  blooJ  of  iheeps-hearts,  and 
mix  it  wiiii  honey  and  flour  worked  to  a  proper  con- 
liflence.  2.  Take  old  checfe  grated,  a  little  butter 
fiifliticnt  to  work  it,  and  colour  it  with  laffron  :  in 
wi.itcr  i:fe  rulty  bacon  iiillead  of  batter.  5.  Crninbs  of 
bread  chewed  or  worked  with  lioney  or  fiigar,  nioift- 
cned  with  gum-ivy  water.  4.  Bread  chewed,  .ind 
worked  in  the  hand  till  iHfl". 

IS/'onns.']  I.  The  earth -bob,  found  in  fandy  ground 
after  ploughing,  it  is  white,  with  a  red  head,  and  big- 
ger than  a  gentle  :  another  is  found  in  heathy  ground, 
with  a  blue  head.  Iveep  them  in  an  earthen  velfel  well 
covered,  and  a  fullicient  quantity  of  the  mould  they 
harbour  in,  i'fiey  are  excellent  from  April  to  No- 
vember. 2.  Gentles,  to  be  had  from  putrid  flefli:  let 
them  lie  in  wheat-bran  a  few  days  before  ufed. 
J.  Flag-worms,  found  in  the  roots  of  flags  ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  are  longer  and  thicker  than  a 
gentle,  and  mull  be  fcowred  like  them.  4.  Cow- 
tjrd-bob,  or  clap-bait,  found  under  a  cow- turd  from 
May  to  Michaelmas;  it  is  like  a  gentle,  but  larger. 
Keep  it  in  its  native  earth  like  the  earth-bob.  5.  Cadis 
worm,  or  cod- bait,  found  under  loofc  ftoncs  in  fiiallow 
rivers;  they  are  yellow,  bigger  than  a  gentle,  with 
a  black  or  blue  head,  and  are  in  fcafon  from  April 
to  July.  Keep  them  in  fiaiuiel  bags.  6.  Lob-worm, 
found  in  gardens;  it  is  very  large,  and  has  a  red  head, 
a  (Ireak  down  the  back,  and  a  flat  broad-tail.  7.  Marfli- 
worms,  found  in  marfliy  ground  ;  keep  them  in  mofs 
ten  days  before  yon  ule  them  :  their  colour  is  a  bluidi 
red,  and  are  good  bait  from  March  to  Michaelmas. 
8.  Brandling  red-worms,  or  blood-worms  found  in 
rotten  dunghills  and  tanners  bark ;  they  are  fmall  red- 
worms,  very  good  for  all  fmall  flih,  have  foiretimes  a 
yellow  tail,  and  are  called  tag-tail. 

FiJha/iJ I/ifetJs.']  I.  Minnow.  2.  Gudgeon.  3. Roach. 
4.-  Dace.  5.  Smelt.  6.  Yellow  frog.  7.  Snail  flit. 
8.  Graflioppcr. 

FjsHi\G-F/y,  a  bait  ufed  in  angling  for  divers  kinds 
•f  fifli.     See  Fishing. 

The  fly  is  either  natural  or  artificial. 

I.  iV(J/«rrt/ flies  arc  innumerable.  The  more  ufual 
for  this  purpofe  arc  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
page. 

There  are  two  ways  to  filli  with  natural  flies  ;  ei- 
ther on  the  furface  of  the  water  or  a  little  under- 
neath it. 

In  angling  for  chevin,  roach,  or  dace,  move  not 
your  natural  fly  fwiftly,  when  you  fee  the  fijli  make  at 
it  ;  but  rather  let  it  glide  freely  towards  him  with  the 
ftrcam  :  but  if  it  be  in  a  dill  and  flow  water,  draw  the 
fly  llowly  fidewife  by  him,  wliich  will  make  him  ea- 
gerly purfue. 

II.  The  artificial  fly  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  blufter- 
ing  Weather,  when  the  waters  are  fo  troubled  by  the 
winds,  that  the  natural  fly  cannot  be  fcen,  nor  reft  up- 
on  them.  Of  this  artificial  fly  there  are  reckoned  no 
Icfs  than  12  forts,  of  which  the  following  are  the  prin- 
pal. 

3 


I.  For  March,  the  dun-fly  ;  made  of  dun-wool,  and    rilhing. 

the  feathers  of  the  pa-tridge's  wing  ;  or  the  body  made  ' ^ ' 

of  black  wool,  and  feathers  of  a  black  drake.  2.  For 
April,  ilie  llone-liy;  the  body  made  of  black  wtol, 
dyed  ycllov/  under  the  wings  and  tail.  3.  \\r  the 
begiuuiugof  May,  the  ruddy  fly  ;  made  of  red  wool, 
and  bound  about  with  black-lilk,  with  the  feathers  of 
a  black  capon  hanging  dangling  on  his  fides  next  his 
tail.  4.  For  June,  the  greenifli  fly  ;  the  body  made  of 
black  wool,  wjth  a  yellow  lift  on  either  fide,  the  wings 
taken  off  the  wings  of  a  buzzard,  bound  with  black 
broken  hemp.  5.  The  Moorilh  fly,  the  body  made  of 
diifkifli  wool,  and  the  wings  of  the  blackifti  mail  of  a 
drake.  6.  The  tawny  fly,  good  till  the  middle  of 
June  ;  the  body  made  of  tawny  wool,  the  winirs  made 
contrary  one  agjinft  the  other,  of  the  whitiih  mail  of 
a  white  drake.  7.  For  July,  the  wafp  fly  ;  the  body 
made  of  black  wool,  calt  about  with  yellow  filk,  and 
the  wings  of  drakes  feather.  8.  The  ifcel-fly,  good 
in  the  middle  of  July:  the  body  made  with  greenifli 
wool,  caft  about  with  the  feathers  of  a  peacock's  tail, 
and  the  wings  madeof  thofe  of  the  buzzard.  9.  For 
Auguft,  the  drake-fly  ;  the  body  made  with  black 
wool  caft  about  with  black  filk  ;  his  wings  of  the  mail 
of  a  black  draks,  with  a  black  head. 

The  beft  rules  for  artificial  fly-li(hingare, 

I.  Tofiih  i:i  a  river  fomewhat  difturbed  witli  rain  : 
or  in  a  cloudy  day,  when  the  waters  are  moved  by  a 
gentle  breeze  :  the  fouth  wind  is  beft  ;  and  if  the  wind 
blow  high,  yet  not  fo  but  that  you  may  conveniently 
guard  your  tackle,  the  fifli  will  rile  in  plain  deeps  ;  but 
if  the  wind  be  fmall,  the  beft  angling  is  in  fv/ift  ftreams. 
2.  Keep  as  far  from  the  water-ilde  as  may  be  ;  filli 
down  the  ftream  with  the  fun  at  your  back,  and  touch 
not  the  water  with  your  line,  iiver  angle  in  clear 
rivers,  with  a  fmall  fly  and  (lender  wings  ;  but  in  mud- 
dy places,  ufe  a  larger.  4,  When,  after  rain,  the  wa- 
trr  becomes  brownilli,  ufc  an  orange  fly  ;  in  a  clear 
day,  a  light-coloured  fly  ;  a  dark  fly  for  dark  waters, 
&c.  5.  Let  the  line  be  twice  as  long  as  the  rod,  nn- 
Icfs  the  river  be  encumbered  with  wood.  6.  For 
every  fort  of  fly,  have  fevcral  of  the  fame,  differing  in 
colour,  tofuitwith  the  different  complexions  of  feve- 
ral  waters  and  weathers.  7.  Have  a  nimble  eye,  and 
adive  hand,  10  ftrike  prefently  with  the  riling  of  tiie 
fifh ;  or  elfe  he  will  be  apt  to  fpue  out  the  hook. 
8.  Let  tlie  fl.y  fall  firft  into  the  water,  and  not  the  line, 
which  will  fcare  the  fifli.  9.  In  flow  rivers,  or  ftiJl 
places,  caft  the  fly  acrofs  the  river,  and  let  it  link  a 
little  in  the  water,  and  draw  it  gently  back  with  the 
current. 

Salmon-flies  fiiould  be  made  with  their  wings  ftand- 
ing  one  bthind  the  other,  whether  tvvoor  lour.  This 
fifli  delights  in  the  gaudieft  colours  that  can  be  ;  chief- 
ly in  ihc  wings,  which  biuII  be  long  as  wtU  as  the 
tail. 

F/SHISG  by  Means  of  birds,  a  method  peculiar  to  the 
Chintfc,  who  train  certain  birils  for  the  purpofe  in  the 
fame  manner  as  falcons  are  lauglu  to  pMrllre  game. 
See  CvpiiiNUS  ;  and  China,  11°  121. 

FiSHixG  Floats,  arc  little  appendages  to  the  line, 
fcrving  to  keep  the  hook  and  bait  ful'pended  at  the 
proper  depth,  to  difcover  when  the  iifli  has  hold  of 
them,  5cc.     Of  ihefe  there  are  divers  kinds  ;  fome 
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made  of  Mufcovy-duck  quills,  which  arc  the  bf  fl  for 
flow  waters  ;  h~\t  for  ftrong  llreams,  fi,i)iid  co-k,  with- 
out flaws  or  holes,  boved  throii[i.h  with  an  h<il  iron, 
into  which  is  put  a  quil!  of  a  fii  proportion,  is  prefer- 
able: pare  the  cork  to  a  pyramidal  farm,  and  inaKc  it 
fmooth. 


FisH.'NG-Nooi,a.  fmall  inflrnmenr  made  of  ftcel-wire, 
of  a  p'.'iptr  form  10  catch  and  retain  IJlli. 

The  filhing  hook,  in  gen-ral,  ought  to  be  long  in 
the  fh  nk,  fonuwhat  thick  in  the  ci:c\.imftrcnce,  ihc 
point  even  and  flraight;  let  the  bending  be  iu  the 
fliank. 
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P'or  fetting  the  hook  on,  ufe  ftrong;,  but  fniall  illk, 
laying  the  hair  on  the  inlide  of  your  liook  ;  fur  if  it  be 

' " '  on  the  outfidc,  the  filk  will  fret  and  cut  it  afiinder. 

There  are  feveral  lizes  of  thefc  filhiiig-liooks,  fome 
bis;,  fome  link  :  and  of  ihefe,  fome  have  peculiar 
names  ;  as,  r.  Single  hooks.  2.  Do  ilile  hooks  ;  which 
have  two  btndings,  one  contrary  lo  the  other.  3.  Snap- 
pers, or  gorgers,  which  arc  the  hooks  to  whip  the  ar- 
tificial fly  upon,  or  bait  with  thcnatural  tiy.  4  Spring- 
ers, or  fprlnt;  hooks  ;  a  kind  of  donble  iiooks,  with  a 
fpriiig,  which  flie.-  open  upon  being  llruck  into  any 
filh,  and  fo  keep  its  mouth  open. 

FifjHiSG-Lim,  is  either  made  of  hair  twilled  :  or 
filk  ;  or  the  Indian  giafs.  The  bell  colours  are  the 
forrcl,  white,  and  grey  ;  the  two  U(l  for  clear  waters, 
the  firfl  for  m.iddy  ones.  Nor  is  the  pale  watery  green 
defpifable  ;  this  colour  is  givru  artificially,  by  fleeping 
the  hair  in  a  liquor  made  of  alum,  foot,  and  the  juice 
of  walnut-leaves,   boiled  uigether. 

Fisnii<G-Rod,  a  long  flender  rod,  or  wand,  to  which 
the  line  is  faflened,  for  angling. — Of  thefe  there  are 
feveral  forts  ;  as,  i.  A  trollcr,  or  troUlng-iod,  which 
has  a  ring  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  for  the  line  to  go 
through  when  it  runs  off  a  reel.     2.  A  whipper,  or 
whipping-rod  ;  a  top- rod,  that  is  weak  in  the  middle, 
and  top  heavy,  but  all  (lender  and  fine.     3.   A  drop- 
per  ;  which  is  a  ilrong  rod  and  very  lit;ht.   4.  A  fnap- 
per,  or  fnap-rod  ;  which  is  a  Ilrong  pole,   peculiarly 
ufed  for  the  pike.     5.   A  bottom-rod  ;   being  the  fame 
as  the    dropper,  but  fomcwhat  more    pliable.     6.  A 
fniggling  or  procking-ftick  ;  a  forked  flick,  having  a 
Ihort  flrong  line,  with  a  needle,  baited  with  a  lobe 
worm  :  this  is  only  for  eels  in  their  holes. 
FiSHiNC-Frog,  or  Angler.     See  Lophius. 
Right  of  Fishing,  and  property  of  fifli.    It  has  been 
held,  that  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  hath  the  foil 
on  both  lidcs  of  the  river,  it  is  a  good  evidence  that  he 
hath  a  right  of  filhing  ;  and  it  puts  the  proof  upon  him 
who  claims  liberant pifcar'iam  :  but  where  a  river  ebbs 
,  ^      and  flows,  and  is  an  arm  of  the  fea,  there  it  is  common 
JanltLaiv  ^^  _^jj^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  claims  a  privilege  to  himfelf  mull: 
prove  it ;  for  if  the  trcfpafsis  brought  for  filhing  there, 
the  defendant  may  juftify,  that  the  place  where  is  bra- 
chiu??i  maris,  in   quo  laiufquifque  Jtibditus  doJuin:  regis 
habet  et  habere  debet  liberam  pifcariam.     In  the  Severn 
the  foil  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  land  on  each  fide  ; 
and  the  foil  of  the  river  Thames  is  in  the  king,  but  the 
filliingis  common  to  all.     He  who  is  owner  of  the  foil 
of  a  private  river,  hath  feparalis  pifcaria  ;  and  he  that 
hath  /ibera  fifcaria,  hath  a  property  in  the  filh,  and 
may  bring  a  poifeiTory  aftion  for  them  ;  but  covimunis 
fifcaria  is  like  the  cafe  of  all  other  commons.     One 
that  has  a  clofe  pond  in  which  there  are  fifli,  may  call 
them  pifces  fuos,  in  an  indiftment,  &c.  but  he  cannot 
call  them  bona  ir  catatla,  if  they  be  not  in  trunks. 
There  needs  no  privilege  to  make  a  fiflt-pond,  as  there 
doth  in  the  cafe  of  a  warren.     See  Franchise. 

FISSURES,  in  thehillory  of  the  earth,  certain  in- 
terruptions, that  in  an  horizontal  or  parallel  manner 
divide  the  feveral  flrata  of  which  the  body  of  our  ter- 
reftrial  globe  is  compofcd. 

Fissure  of  the  Bones,  in  fnrgery,  is  when  they  are 
divided  either  tranfverfely  or  longitudinally,  not  quite 
through,  but  cracked  after  the  manner  of  glafs,  by 
any  external  force.     See  Surgery. 
Vol.  VII. 
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FISTULA,  in  the  ancient  mufic,   an  inrtrument  of    FlftuI* 
the  wind-kind,  refembling  our  flute  or  llagcokt. 

The  principal  wind-inllruiiients  of  the  ancicius,  were 
the  tibia  and  the  fijliila.  But  how  they  were  coiUli- 
ttited,  wherein  they  differed,  or  how  they  were  playe( 
upon,  docs  not  appear.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  fif- 
tula  was  at  firfl  made  of  reeds,  and  afterwards  of  other 
m.itters.  Some  had  holes,  fome  none  ;  ionie  again 
were  fiiigle  pipes  ;  others  a  combination  of  feveral ; 
wr.nefs  the  fyringa  of  Pan. 

Fistula,  in  fnrgery,  a  deep,  narrow,  and  callous 
ulcer,  generally  arifing  from  abfcellcs. 

It  differs  from  afinus,  in  its  being  callous,  the  latter 
not.     See  Surgery. 

Fistula,  in  farriery.  SeeFARRiERV,  Sc<5l.xxxii. 
FISTULARIA,  or  ToBAcco-rirE  Fish  ;  a  ge- 
nus of  fifiies  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominalcs. 
Of  this  genus,  Linnceus  reckons  two  fpccies  ;  but  we 
have  adefcription  only  of  one,  viz.  the  tabacaria.  It 
is  defcribed  by  Mr  Catefby,  from  the  only  one  he  ever 
izw.  It  was  almofla  foot  inlength  ;  the  fore- part  from 
the  nofe  to  half-way  the  body  of  nearly  equal  bignefs ; 
from  whence  it  grew  tapering  to  the  tail,  which  was 
forked,  and  from  which  grew  a  (lender  taper  whip, 
four  inches  long,  of  the  ccmfiflcnce  of  whalebone  ;  the 
mouth  narrow,  from  which  tothe  eyes  was  almofl  three 
inches.  The  whole  fifh  was  of  a  brown  colour.  They 
are  lometimes  taken  on  the  coafls  of  Jamaica. 
FIT.     See  Paroxysm. 

Dr  Cheyne  is  of  opinion,  that  fits  of  all  kinds,  whe- 
ther epileptic,  hylleiic,  or  apoplectic,  may  be  cured 
folely  by  a  milk-diet,  of  about  two  quarts  of  cows-milk 
a-day,  without  any  other  medicine. 

FITCHES,  in  hufbandry,  a  fort  of  pulfe,  more  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  of  chick-pea.  See  CicER. 
Fitches  are  cultivated  either  for  feeding  cattle,  or 
improving  the  land.  They  make  a  wholefome  and  no\i- 
rilhing  food,  whether  given  in  the  flraw  or  threflied 
out.  When  fown  only  to  improve  the  foil,  they  arc 
plowed  in  juft  as  they  begin  to  blollbm,  by  which 
means  a  tough  fliff  clay-foil  is  mnch  enriched. 

FITCHET,  a  name  ufed  in  fome  places  for  the  wea- 
fcl,  called  alfo  the /o?/ra^r/.     See  Mustela. 

FITCHY,  in  heraldry,  (from  the  French//-/,  i.e. 
fixed) ;  a  term  applied  to  a  crofs  when  the  lower  branch 
ends  in  a  (harp  point :  and  the  reafon  of  it  Mackenzie 
fuppofes  to  be,  that  the  primitive  Chrillians  were  wont 
to  carry  crolPes  with  them  wherever  they  went  ;  and 
when  they  flopped  on  their  journey  at  any  place,  they 
fixed  thofe  portable  crolfes  in  the  ground  for  devotion's 
fake. 

FITZ,  makes  part  of  the  furiiame  of  fome  of  the  na- 
tural fonsof  the  kings  of  England,  as  Fitzroy  -,  which 
is  purely  French,  and  fignifies  the   "  king's  fon." 

FITZHERBERT  (Sir  Anthony),  a  very  learned 
lawyer  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  was  drfcended 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Norbnry  in  Der- 
bylhire.  He  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  in  i  J23  ;  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by 
many  valuable  works,  as  well  as  by  fuch  an  honourable 
difchargeof  the  duties  of  bis  office,  asmadehimefleem- 
ed  an  oracle  of  the  law.  His  writings  are,  The  Grand 
Abridgment;  The  Office  and  Ant^^oritv  of  Jtiflices  of 
Peace:  the  Office  of  Sheriffs,  Bailiffs  o[  Liberties,  Ef- 
theators,  Coiijiables,  Coroners,  &c. ;  Of  the  Diver fity  of 
M  m  Courts  ; 
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Courts ;  The  Neio  Natura  Brevium  ;  OJ  the  Surveying 
of  Lands  :  and  7"/;!?  Book  of  Hujbaiidry.  He  died  in 
15^3. 
,  FITZ-STEPHEN  (William),  a  learned  monk  of 
Canterbury,  of  Narman  extraction,  bill  born  of  relpec- 
table  parents  in  the  city  of  London.  He  lived  in  the 
1 2th  century  ;  and  being  attached  to  thefervice  of  arcli- 
birtiop  Becket,  was  prcfent  at  tlie  time  of  his  murder. 
In  the  year  1174,  he  wrote  in  Latin,  The  Life  cf  St 
Thomas,  archhijhop  and  martyr  ;  in  which,  as  Becket 
was  a  native  of  the  metropolis,  he  introduces  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  city  of  London,  with  a  mifcellancous  de- 
tail of  the  manners  and  ufages  of  the  citizens  :  this  is 
defcrvedly  conlulered  as  a  great  curiolity,  being  the 
carlieft  profclTcd  account  of  London  extant.  Fitz-Ste- 
phen  died  in   1 19I. 

FIVES,  or  VivES.     Sec  Farriery,  Sect.  xiv.  2. 

FIXATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  rendering  any  vo- 
latile fubllance  fixed,  fu  as  not  to  fly  off  upon  being  ex- 
pnfed  to  a  great  heat  :   hence, 

FIXED  BODIES,  are  thofe  which  bear  a  confiderable 
dei^ree  of  heat  without  evaporating,  or  lofing  any  of 
their  weight.  Among  the  moll  fixed  bodies  arc  dia- 
monds, gold,  &c.     See  Diamond, Gold,  &c. 

Fixed,  or  Ftr.ablc  Air,  an  invilililt  and  permanently 
cUflic  riuiil,  fupcrior  in  gravity  to  the  common  atraof- 
pheric  air  and  raoft  other  aerial  fluids,  exceedingly  dc- 
flru<ilive  to  animal  life  ;  produced  in  great  quantities, 
naturally  from  conibulfible  bodies,  and  artificially  by 
many  chemical  procelFcs.  From  its  aparenily  aciti  pro- 
perties it  has  obtained  the  name  of  aerial  acid,  cretaci- 
oits  acid,  ^nA  carbonic  add ;  from  its  noxious  qualities, 
it  has  been  called  mephitic  air,  or  ntcphitic gas ;  and,  from 
the  circumltance  of  being  produced  in  vafl  quantities 
darin;;the  combullion  of  charcoal,  it  firft  obtained  from 
Van  Helmot  the  name  oi gas  fylvcflre.  The  \txm  fixed 
air  has  been  given  from  its  property  of  readily  lofing 
its  elafticity,  and  fixing  itfelf  in  many  bodies,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  calcareous  kind  ;  and  though  fome 
objected  to  the  propriety  of  the  term,  the  fluid  in  quef- 
tion  is  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  iixed  air,  that 
v,;e  cboofe  flill  to  retain  it. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  fixed  air  are  explained 
under  the  article  Aerology.  It  is  there  confidered 
as  an  acid,  aud  the  reafons  for  ftippofing  it  to  be  com- 
pofcd  of  phlogifton  and  dephlogillicated  are  fet  forth. 
In  a  paper  of  the  Mancheller  Tranfadlions  by  Mr  De- 
laval  on  the  permanent  colours  of  opaque  bodies,  he 
confiders  the  nature  of  fixed  air,  and  gives  an  account 
fomcwhat  different.  H::  denies  its  acid  property,  which 
lias  been  generally  looked  upon  as  fo  well  afcertained, 
"  The  chsnge  of  colour  produced  in  vegetable  juices 
by  the  cledtric  fpark  (fays  he),  is  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  the  acidity  of  fixed  air  ;  but  it  has  been  already 
Ihown,  that  this  docs  not  arife  front  acid,  but  phlogiflic 
matter*.  The  acid  quality  of  fixed  air  is  alfo  gene- 
rally inferred  from  its  power  of  dilfolving  iron.  But 
phlogifton  is  alfo  a  folvent  of  iron.  Thus  a  confider- 
able  portijn  of  that  metal  is  always  diifolved  and  held 
in  fohition  by  tlie  phlogilticated  alkaline  lixivium, 
which  coufiils  of  inliimmable  matter  calcined  with 
fixed  alkali.  M.  Margnjaf  has  (hown,  that  feveral 
otiier  metals  are  fohible  in  this  lixivium.  Hence  it 
it  evident,  that  the  folubility  of  iron,  docs  not  prove 


the  acidity  of  the  folvent,  but  may  arifc  from  the  phlo-  Fixed  Air. 
gillon  contained  in  it.  ' v     ' ' 

"  Fixed  air  is  nifu  fuppofed  to  be  an  add,  by  dimi- 
nifliing  the  caulticiry  and  promoting  the  cryllallizaiion 
of  fixed  alkalies  :  but  this  hypothtlis  does  not  agree 
with  the  eiieds  which  are  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  acids  with  alkalies.  By  thefe  combinations 
neutral  falts  are  produced  ;  but  alkalies  do  not  become 
neutral  by  combination  with  fixed  air,  being  only 
changed  by  fuch  an  union  from  cauftic  and  deliqucf- 
cent  to  mild  and  cryAallizable  alkalies  :  whence  it  is 
evident,  that  the  alteration  in  them  pioduced  by  fixed 
air,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  an 
acid. 

"  We  muft  therefore  (coniiimcs  our  author)  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  conlidcraiion  of  fome  other  principle  by 
which  thefe  tfFeits  may  be  produced  ;  and  this  princi- 
ple appears  to  be  phlogifton.  The  phlogiilicated  alka- 
line lixivium  is  pericCtly  mild  when  faturatcd  ;  and  by 
a  flight  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  concrete  cryf- 
talline  mafs,  which  docs  not  deliqucfce  or  imbibe  the 
Icaft  moiltuie  from  the  air,  and  no  longer  retains  any 
alkaline  character  or  property.  M.  Btaume,  by  an 
elegant  and  ingenious  experiment,  has  proved  thepre- 
fence  of  phlogilton  in  niild  alkalies  ;  and  has  fliown, 
that  their  power  of  cryllallizing  depends  upon  their 
union  with  that  principle.  He  heated  in  a  lilver  veflTel 
a  lixivium  of  mild  alkali,  which  imparted  to  the  filver 
a  covering  or  coating  of  inflammable  matter,  by  which 
its  furface  was  tarnilhed  and  became  black.  The  lixi- 
vium was  feveral  times  poured  out  in  the  filver  veliel ; 
and  after  the  furface  ot  the  veliel  had  been  freed  Irom 
the  tarnifli,  the  lixivium  was  replaced  in  it,  and  again 
heated,  by  which  the  tarnilh  was  renewed.  This  was 
repeated  till  the  lixivium  no  longer  communicated  any 
flain  to  the  lilver.  The  cauflicity  of  the  lixivium  in- 
crcafed  in  proportion  as  it  imparted  its  phlogiflon  10 
the  filver  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  procefs  the  alkali  be- 
came perfc(5tly  caiillic  and  incapable  of  cryftallizi.ig. 

"  Thofe  inltances,  and  many  others  which  might  be 
adduced,  fcem  to  prove,  that  the  change  which  fixed 
air  produces  in  caiillic  alkalies  is  not  effefted  by  acid 
bjt  phlogiJlic  matter.  It  is  certain,  that  the  matter 
communicated  to  lime  by  fixed  air,  is  the  very  fame 
which  it  imparts  to  alkalies  :  for  it  may  be  transferred, 
unchan.ged,  from  one  of  thefe  fubflances  10  another  ; 
and  when  united  to  either  of  them,  itill  retains  the 
fame  qualities.  Therefore,  if  phlogiflon  renders  al- 
kalies mild,  and  eficds  their  cry  Itallization,  the  fame 
principle  alio  precipitates  lime,  and  in  like  manner  re- 
itores  It  to  its  llate  of  mild  calcareous  earth. 

"  The  experiments  and  obfcrvations  on  which  Dr 
Black  has  eltabliflied  his  comprthenfive  and  coufiilent 
theory,  clearly  prove,  that  lime  is  precipitated  from 
lime-water  by  fixed  air  ;  but  his  views  were  not  ex- 
tended to  an  invcfiigation  of  the  particular  matieir  or 
quality  whereby  fixed  air  operates  that  cffedt. 

"  Lime,  which  has  been  precipitated  from  lime-wa- 
ter, and  rcllored  to  the  ftate  of  a  mildealcarcous  earth, 
is  again  foluble  by  the  addition  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
fixed  air  ;  which  has  been  confidertd  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  acidity  of  thelatter.  It  has  aiio  been  confi- 
dered as  an  extraordinary  circumflance,  that  two  fuch 
opijofitc  cffefls  lliould  b:  produced  by  the  fame  fubflance. 

The 
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Fixei  Air.  The  fimplicity   obfcrved  by  nature  in  her  operations, 

* " 'however,  will  not  allow  us  to  fuppofc  that  fixed  air  is 

poffclFed  of  (WO  difFerent  or  oppolite  qualities,  by  one 
of  which  it  precipitates,  and  ijy  the  other  it  diflblves. 
The  precipitation  of  lime  from  lime-water,  and  its  re- 
folution,  are  etrc(Ele<r'by  an  equable  uniform  adtion, 
exercifed  by  one  and  the  fame  principle,  which  is  a 
coiiftituent  and  elTential  part  of  lixed  air.  Such  a  pre- 
cipitation and  refolution  are  not  extraordinary  or  com- 
plex phenomena,  as  has  been  thought,  but  are  ana- 
logous to  the  urdinary  and  conftant  ctTccts  which  arife 
from  chemical  affiiiitics.  This  may  be  excmplilied  iiy 
any  compound  which  aflhmes  a  concrete  and  foliJ  con- 
fiftcnce  by  its  union  with  a  given  quantity  of  fluid, 
and  which  fey  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantiiy  of  the 
fame  fluid  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  ftatc.  Thus,  when  a 
due  proportion  of  water  is  added  to  iron  and  vitriolic 
acid,  a  mutual  attraiftion  takes  place  between  thefe 
three  ingredients,  by  meaca  of  which  rhry  are  united  ; 
andjbythei."- combination,  a  concrete  vitriolic  or  metallic 
fait  is  formed.  But  if  a  greater  quantity  of  water  be 
added  to  this  concrete  fait,  as  the  mutual  aitradion 
after  tliis  addition  fubfifts  equably  between  the  vitriolic 
fait  and  the  whole  niafs  of  water,  the  acid  and  ferru- 
ginous particles  are  mere  minutely  dividid,  and  diffj- 
fed  uniloriTily  throughout  every  part  of  the  water. 
Thus  the  f^lid  concrete  fait  is  refolved,  and  a  vitrio- 
lic liquor  is  formed,  in  which  the  water  predominates. 

"  Lime  ftrongly  attrafts  and  unites  with  inflam- 
mable fBb(lar]ccs,  as  fulphur,  camphor,  and  refins. 
Fixed  air  has  a  ftill  greater  affinity  with  it;  becaufe, 
in  all  the  more  grofsfubflances,  thephlogiflon  is  allayed 
with  fait,  earth,  and  other  matters:  but  in  fixed  air  it 
cxiftsin  a  purer,  and  confeqaenily  a  more  adive  flate. 

"  As  alkalies  are  rendered  mild  or  cauftic  by  the 
prefence  or  abfence  of  the  inflammable  principle,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  ditierence  between  mild 
and  calcareous  eavth  and  quickliinc  is  alfo  occafioncd 
by  a  communication  or  deprivation  of  the  fame  prin- 
ciple. 

"  The  origin  of  fixed  air  fcems  to  prove  its  phlo- 
giftic  nature  ;  for  all  bodies  which  yield  it,  yield  alfo 
inflammable  matter,  but  many  of  them  do  not  yield 
any  acid.  Calcareous  fpar,  magnefia,  and  alkaline 
falls,  fend  forth  fixed  air  ;  aiKl  all  thefe  fubflanccs,  by 
the  lofs  of  it,  are  deprived  ot  their  inflan,niable  con- 
tents. Diamonds,  expofcd  to  the  focus  of  a  burning 
glafs  under  a  receiver,  impart  to  the  air  contained  in 
it  a  power  of  precipitating  lime  from  lime-wa;er  when 
it  is  agitated  with  it:  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
acid  can  be  derived  from  thefe  bodies. 

"  Some  of  the  properties  of  fixed  air  arc  confiftcnt 
with  either  the  chara<-l<-r  of  an  acid  or  phlogifton. 
Such  are,  its  power  of  altering  the  colour  of  vegetable 
juices;  its  affinity  to  alkalies,  and  ready  union  with 
lime;  its  power  of  dilfulving  iion,  which  is  inflanced 
in  all  acids,  and  likewife  in  the  phlogiflicateJ  alka- 
line lixivium.  Tiicantifepiic  quality  prevails  equally 
in  acids,  and  in  inflammable  fpiriis.  Acids  are  difen- 
gaged  from  fubftances  which  are  decompofed  by  ftrong- 
cr  acids  ;  phlogiilon  is  likewife  expelled  from  bodies 
which  dilibive  in  acids. 

"  The  qualities  of  acid  and  phlogifton  agree  in  thefe 
and  fcveral  other  inHances;  but  fixed  air  is  endowed 
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with  properties  which  are  peculiar  to  phlogifloa  :  fuch  Fixed  Air. 
as  its  power  of  eflefling  the  cryllalli.jition  of  alkalies  — v— '- 
witliout  changing  them  to  tieiural  falts  ;  its  tenden- 
cy to  efcape  from  water  ;  and  its  affinity  with  the  air, 
by  means  of  which  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air 
is  united  with  and  dilfufed  throughout  every  part  of 
the  atmofphere. 

"  Water,  as  well  as  phlogiflon,  is  a  conflitueni  part 
of  all  fubflances  which  yield  fixed  air.  Both  thtfc 
principles  have  a  flrong  afiinity  to  air.  This  appears 
Iroui  tiie  union  which  air  forms  with  the  intlanimaWc 
principle  when  it  is  difengagcd  from  bodies  by  com- 
bullion,  fermentation,  putrefaction,  or  any  other  mode 
of  decompofition  ;  and  from  the  mutual  attraftion  of 
water  and  air,  which  is  manifelted  by  evaporation,  and 
by  the  conftant  prefence  of  aqueous  particles  ii;  the  at- 
mofphere. 

"  The  laws  of  chemical  analyfis  will  hardly  permit 
us  to  doubt  that  the  air  which  is  obtiiucd  Irom  uiild 
alkalies,  calcareous  earth,  and  various  other  fubflances, 
receives  from  them,  when  they  are  decompolcd,  the 
fame  contents  which  were  united  in  ihem  as  confli- 
lutnt  parts  while  they  were  in  th(  ir  entire  Ifate  ;  and 
their  analyfis  invaiiably  ihews,  that  air,  water,  and 
phlogiflon  enter  t.  cir  conipoiition. 

"  Hence  it  fecnis  to  follow,  that  fixed  air  confiRs  of 
thefe  three  in.^redicnts,  either  united  in  bodies,  and 
difthar^ied  from  them  already  combined,  or  that  it  is 
formed  in  the  atm('l|thcre  by  the  concurrence  and 
n;;ion  of  thefe  p:i;;ci,.les  :  and  the  phenomena  both  of 
fixed  and  phlot;itlicattd  air  may  be  folved  by  the  action 
and  proper. ics  of  thefe  ingredients. 

"  The  weight  of  fixed  air  indicates  that  it  contains 
a  confiderable  portion  of  aqueous  matter  ;  and  it  is 
by  means  of  this  confliiuent  principle  that  it  is  m;f- 
cible  with  water,  in  like  manner  as  ardent  fpirits  are, 
notwithflanding  their  inflammable  nature. 

"  Phiogiflic  m.atters  are  mifcible  with  water  only 
in  proportion  as  they  contain  a  qnanrity  of  the  aque- 
ous principle  in  their  corapofition.  When  the  rela- 
tive proportisn  of  this  conftituent  principle  is  Icfs  than 
that  of  the  phlogiflon  combined  with  fuch  matters, 
they  are  either  iminifcible  with  water,  or  mifcible  only 
in  part.  Thus,  fpirit  of  wine  unites  with  water  in  all 
proportions.  Ether,  which  is  fpirit  of  wine  deprived 
of  part  of  its  water  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  is 
not  mifcible  with  water  in  all  proportions ;  btit  tea 
parts  of  water  are  requifue  to  the  abforption  of  one 
part  of  ether.  Oil,  which  has  flill  Icfs  water  in  its 
compofition,  does  not  in  any  degree  mix  with  water. 
Refmous  fjbftances  do  not  combine  with  water,  be- 
caufe their  aqueous  part  is  not  in  fuScient  qusniity 
to  ferve  as  a  medium  for  the  union  of  their  phlogiflon. 
In  gums  the  relative  proportion  of  phlogifton  is  much 
lefs  than  in  refins,  and  that  of  the  water  is  much 
greater;  and,  by  the  intervention  of  their  aqueous 
part,  gums  are  readily  mifcible  with  water.  Refins, 
when  united  with  a  due  proportion  of  gum,  are  by  its 
mediation  alfo  rendered  folublc  in  water.  But  if  a 
lefs  proportion  of  tlie  gum  be  joined  with  the  refin, 
only  a  par:  of  the  compuuni  rcfuUing  from  this  union 
is  difpofed  to  mix  with  water,  and  a  refiduum  is  left 
which  is  incapable  of  being  difTolved  in  any  aqueous 
liquor. 

M  m  2  "  Fixed 
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Fixed  Air.     "  Fixed  air  feems  to  rcfemble  tbolc  matters  which     neceflary  to  conftitute  fixed  air,  may  acquire  a  due  Fixed  Aii 
^^~^'~~'  do  not  poffcfs  a  fiilHcicnt  quantity   of  aqueous  matter     proportion  of  them  by  an  addition  of  the  ingredients  *— v— 
to  render  them  totally  foluble  in  water  j  for  after  a     in  which  they  are  deficient.     Pure  dephlogi/licatcd 
given  portion  of  fixed  air  has  been  imbibed  by  water,     air  is   reduced  to  fixed  air  by  the  communication   of 
a  refidiiiim  remains  which  is  incapable  of  being  ab-     aqueous  and  pblogillic  vapours  difcngaged  from  bodies 
'  forbed  by  it,  md  is  aUed  j>hlogi/licated  air.     This  air     by  various  proceiTcs  :  ihel'e  principles  have  a  great  af- 

may  be  formed  from  fixed  air,  not  only  by  the  fub- 
traftion  of  water,  but  by  the  addition  of  the  inflam- 
mable principle  ;  as  when  phlogillon  is  communicated 
to  fixed  air  by  elcihlric  fparks,  or  the  vapours  difen- 
gaged  from  a  mixture  of  fulphur  and  iron-filings. 

"  The  origin  of  plilogucicated  air,  fhows  that  its 
difFercuce  from  fixed  air  confifts  chiefly  in  the  deficien- 
cy of  water.     Hence,  as  metals  contain  no  water,  the 


finity  to  air,  and  readily  combine  with  it.  Phlogifli- 
cated  air,  when  agitated  with  water,  receives  into  its 
compolition  a  qnantity  of  aqueous  particles  fufficient 
to  conftiiute  it  fixed  air;  and  by  that  means  it  be- 
comes capable  of  precipitating  lime  from  lime-water. 
If  the  analyfis  and  recompofiiion  of  calcareous  earth 
be  ever  fo  often  repeated,  its  analyfis  will  always  yield, 
and  lis  recompofition  willalways  require,  the  fame  re- 
phlogiilon  which  arifes  from  them  during  calcination     lativc  quantities  of  air,  water  and  phlogillon.     Fixed 


produces  no  fixed  but  plilogiflicated  air.  But  vitriols, 
and  all  other  faliue  matters,  containing  water  as  a  ron- 
flitLient  part,  yield  fixed  air.  Calces  of  metals  alfo, 
which  have  received  aqueous  matter  in  theprocelsof 
their  calcination,  as  white-le..d  and  other  calces,  which 
have  abforbed  water,  together  with  the  air,  from 
the  atiiifiphere,  yield  alio  fixed  air.  The  fcrmmia- 
tion  and  putrcfaifion  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubilan- 
ces  is  etTefted  by  means  of  their  raoiflure,  and  there- 
fore fixed  air  is  produced  in  ihefe  procclfcs.  It  is 
more  efFcftually  produced  by  refpiration  than  by  many 
other  phlogiflic  proceffes,  in  confcquencc  of  the  copious 
fupply  of  the  aqueous  as  well  as  thtphlogiflic  principle, 
which  the  air  receives  from  the  luni;s. 

*'  Fixed  air  may  be  formed  from  vegetable  acids  ; 
but  when  it  is  thus  conllituted,  it  docs  rot  differ  from 
that  which  is  produced  from  alkalies,  maunella,  and 
other  fubflances  which  yield  no  acid.  It  is  therefore 
evident,  that  in  each  of  thefe  inflances  it  is  formed  by 
the  combination  of  fome  principles  which  are  coninioii 
to  all  iliofc  fubflances.  Thefe  principles  arc  water 
and   phlogillon.     In  vegetable  acids,  the   phlogiflon 


air  therefore  fecms  to  confill  of  thefe  three  principles 
invariably  and  conflantly  combined  in  the  fame  pro- 
portions. It  has  been  frequently  confidered  as  a  mere 
compound  of  air  and  phliigiflon;  but  luch  a  compound 
feems  to  approach  iiear-r  in  itsnature  to  phlogiliicated 
air,  as  it  is  deficient  in  oi:c  of  the  principles  which  is 
elFential  to  fixed  air."  ^ 

"On  this  account'  of  fixed  air  it  may  be  obferved,  obferTa> 
that   notwiihflauding    all    our    author's    argumtnis,  tionson 
there  is  no  pofitive  prcof  adduced  againll  the  acidity  thistheory. 
of    fixed    air.      It    is    not  certainly  known  whether 
mere    phlogiflon    will    perleitly    neutralize  alkalies. 
The  colouring  matter  of  Pruflian  blue  indeed  will  cer- 
tainly do   fo:   but   this  is  not  pure   phlogiflon,  but  a 
compound   of  different  fubflances ;   and  befides  the  al- 
kuiic-s  neuir^lized  by  it    difTcr  very  confidcrably  from 
thofe  rendf.t-i    ncot;al   by  fixed  air.     Before  we  can 
airribule  i!ie  effed.s   ol    fixed  air  to  mere  phlogillon, 
therefore,  it  wcu'd  be  ntcfffai-v  to  form  out  of  a  caufiic 
ali^ali,  by  means  of  pure  piilugiflon,  a  fall  exaiSly  re- 
fcmbling  mild   alkr.li  piouuced    by  the  union  of  the 
fauic  cauflic  fait  with  fixed  air  ;  fo  that  it  fhall  not  only 


combined  with  the  water  is  equal  in  quantity  to  that     have  the  fame  tafie  anil  other  external  properties,  bi!t 


which  confUtutes  the  inflammable  part  of  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  for  radical  or  concentrated  vinegar  is  totally 
inflammable.  The  acid  flate  of  vegetable  matters  is 
nut  efTcntial  to  them,  nor  is  it  requifrtc  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fixed  air  from  them  j  for  fixed  air  is  producible 
from  recent  plants.  Hence  it  appears,  that  in  their 
acid,  as  well  as  in  their  recent,  vinous,  or  putrefadlive 
flate,  they  yield  fixed  air  by  means  of  their  aqueous 
and  phlogiftic  principles. 

"  All  fixed  air,  from  whatever  fubjefl  it  may  be  pro- 
cured, or  to  whatever  bodies  it  is  transferred,  confills 
conflantly  and  invariably  of  the  fame  materials,  com- 
bined in  the  fame  propjrtions;  oihcrwife  it  could  not 
rcllore  lime,  cauilic  alkalies,  &c.  to  their  original  mild 
flat,';  becaufe  ihefc  fubllances  cannot  be  rccompofed 
but  by  the  fame  proportion  of  their  conflituent  prin- 
cij'Ies  which  they  contained  before  their  deconipofi- 
lion.  Thus,  lime  cannot  be  reflorcd  to  (he  flate  of 
mild  calcareous  earth  by  water  or  by  pure  dephlogif- 
ticated  air,  becaufe  each  of  thefe  principles  confills 
only  of  one  of  the  three  ingredients  which  are  req  i 


likewife  emit  fixed  air  upon  the  addition  of  a  mineral 
acid.  But  by  no  txpcrinient  have  we  yet  been  able  to 
eii'ciX  this.  It  is  abf  »lutely  neceflary  that  the  invifible 
and  unknown  fubft.nice  called  by  Lavoilier  the  oxype- 
tious  prutciple,  by  others  the  bafu  of  dephlngifi'icated  or 
vital  air,  fliould  be  united  to  the  inflammable  matter, 
in  order  to  the  formation  of  the  fixed  air  :  and  as  this 
bafis  is  likewife  found  to  be  necefTary  to  the  formation 
of  every  acid,  or  at  leafl  to  thofe  of  the  mineral  kind, 
we  have  equal  reafon  to  call  fixed  air  an  acid  while  it 
difplays  the  properties  of  one. 

That  water  is  an  effcntial  ingredient  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  fixed  air  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  aerial 
vapours,  is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  but  we  arc  by  no  means 
certain  whether  the  differeiice  be  iwe»n  fixed  and  phlo- 
gifticated  air  confifts  in  the  want  of  water  in  the  latter. 
The  Ipecific  gravity  here  cannot  be  any  rule  for  us  to 
judfje  of  the  matter  :  for  inflammable  air,  the  r»^htefl 
of  all  the  kinds  hitherto  known,  cannot  be  produced 
without  a  certain  proportion  of  water;  and  by  fome 


procelfes  fixed  air  may  be  converted  into  inflammable 
fite   for  that  purpofe.     Nor  can  the  recompofition  of    as  well  as  phlogiflicated  air. 
calcareous  earth  be  eflfeftcd  by  phlogiflicated  air,  be-         The  noxious  properties  of  fixed  air  are  well  known.  Account 
caufc  it  contains  an  cxcefs  of  phlogiflon,   and  a  deleft     and  arc   too  often   fatally  experienced  by  the  miners,  of  the  ef- 
of  water.     Compounds  formed  of  fuch   ingredients  as     who  have    given    it    the    appellation   of  cAfi,fi;-c'tf?;/A.  feflsof  this 
de  1101  contain  a  requifite  quantity  of  the  principles    In  the  Manchefler  TranfaiSions,  however,  we  na.v  iji  ^''"°"^P"- 
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Fixed  Air,  account    of  one  who    continued    fevcn    days    below 

'— V ground,  not   only  txpofed  to   the  cffcfts  of  this  gas, 

but  without  any  kind  of  fullenance  ;  noiwiihftand- 
ing  vvhich,  he  was  taken  out  alive.  When  iirfl 
found  in  the  pit,  the  fides  of  which  had  fallen  in  and 
coiitincd  him  for  the  time  abovenientioned,  his  eyes 
were  fo  fwollen  and  protruded  out  of  their  focktts, 
that  he  had  a  Ihocking  appearance  ;  for  which  reafuii, 
the  people  tied  a  handkerchief  round  his  head  .  While 
in  this  protruded  ftate,  however,  he  was  capable  of  di- 
ftinguifliiiig  objeits  ;  but  in  a  little  time  his  eyes  funk 
within  their  fockets,  and  he  became  quite  blind.  On 
being  taken  out  of  the  pit,  hcfcemed  for  fomc  time  to 
be  in  a  way  of  recovery  ;  but  all  favourable  fymptoms 
foon  vaniflicd,  and  he  expired  in  three  days  after  his 
releafe.  / 

During  all  the  time  of  his  confinement  he  had  only 
a  fpace  to  breathe  in  of  three  yards  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth,  in  which  he  lay  upon  his  belly.  It  com- 
municated indeed  with  another  pit  by  a  pallage  80 
yard'-^  in  length  and  about  eight  or  ten  inches  wide;  but 
as  the  mouih  of  the  pit  into  which  he  defcended  was 
flopped,  and  the  body  of  earth  through  which  he  had 
dug  thrown  behind  him,  no  circulation  of  air  could 
pollibly  take  place.  The  truth  o!  this  conclufiou  was 
likewife  evinceu  by  the  flaie  of  the  air  in  the  other 
pit  through  which  the  people  entered  to  dig  out  the 
unfortunate  f.tFerer  ;  for  it  was  there  fo  foul,  that  the 
candles  they  carried  down  with  them  were  immediately 
extinguilhed.  In  this  (late  of  the  air  vvhich  furround- 
cd  him,  it  is  remarkable  :hat  the  patic\u,  who  was 
naturally  aflbmatic,  br'' uhcd  freely  and  continued  to 
do  fo  lill  iiis  death  :  And  on  his  lu'ijea:  Dr  Percival 
makes  the  following;  remarks. 

"  As  he  had  been  long  afthmatic,  vvc  may  rcafun- 
concernmg  j|,|y  conclude  from  his'  I'utierinc;  fo  little,  that  the 
cojnmonly  received  opinion  01  n\t J iijj ocating  nature  of 
the  mephitis  or  choke-damp,  that  it  deflroys  the  ela- 
flicity  of  the  air,  and  occafions  a  colkpfion  of  the 
hings,  is  without  foundation,  nutvvithllar.ding  all  the 
rcfpedable  authorities  that  may  be  advanced  in  fupport 
of  it.  Indeed,  from  the  phenon;ena  vvhicli  attend  the 
cxiindlion  oflife  in  thofc  to  whom  fiich  vapours  have 
proved  mortal,  it  is  evident  that  the  poifon  afis 
chiefly  on  the  nervous  fyllem.  The  vital  principle 
feems  to  be  arrefted  and  almoft  in;lanianeouny  de- 
firoycd  ;  fometiraes  even  without  a  llruggle,  and  pof- 
fibly  without  any  antecedent  pain.  Pliny  the  elder 
was  found,  after  the  fatal  eruption  of  Mount  Vt(a- 
vius,  exactly  in  the  poiture  in  vvhich  he  fell,  with  the 
Symptoms  appearance  of  one  alleep  rather  than  dead.  Some 
pn)Q',..cci  pcrfoiis  killed  by  foul  air  in  a  cellar  at  Paris,  were 
in  various    found  ftiff  as  ftatnes,  with  tlieir  eyes  open,  and  in  the 
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pofture  of  digging.  M.  i^eauuic  relates  the  hillory  of 
a  man  who  was  recovered  from  apparent  death  produ- 
ced by  a  fimibr  caufe,  and  who  alFcrted  that  he  had 
neither  felt  piin  nor  oppreifion  ;  but  that  at  the  point 
of  time  whet;  he  waslofinghis  fcnks,  he  experienced 
a  dclightfid  kind  of  delirium.  This  account  receives 
fome  coniir,.!a'ion  from  what  Dr  H'bcrdcn  fays  in  his 
leisures  01)  poifons,  that  he  had  fecn  an  iuftance  in 
which  the  fumes  of  charcoal  brought  on  ihe  fame  kind 
of  delirium  that  is  produced  by  henbane  and  other 
intoxicating  poifons  of  the  vegetable  kind.  Abbe  Fon- 
tana  breathed  a  certain  portion  of  infiaminableair,  not 


only  without  inconvenience,    but  with    unufual    plea-       I.-./'t 

fure.     He  had  a  facility  in  dilating  the  brcaft;,  and  ne-  •" — >' 

ver  felt  an  equally  agreeable  fcnfation  even  when  he 
inhaled  the  purefl  dephlogiflicated  air.  But  he  fufi'cred 
greatly  in  a  fubfcqucnt  experiment  :  for  having  filled 
a  bladder,  containing  about  350  cubic  inches,  with 
inflammable  air  he  began  to  breathe  it  boldly  after 
difcharging  the  atmolpherc  air  coniained  in  his  lun^s 
by  a  violent  exfpiration.  The  iirfl  infpiration  produced 
agreat  opprellion  ;  towards  the  middle  of  the  fecond,  he. 
was  obfcrved  to  become  very  pale,  and  objcfts  appear- 
ed confufed  to  his  eyes  :  neverthclelshc  ventured  on  a 
third  ;  but  liis  flrength  now  failed,  fo  that  he  fell  up- 
on his  knees,  and  foon  aftervvfards  upon  the  floor.  His 
refpiration  continued  to  be  effected  with  pain  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  he  did  not  pcrfcftly  recover  till  the  fuc- 
ceeding  day.  In  this  inflance  fome  degree  of  palfy 
was  probably  induced  in  the  nerves  of  the  lungs  by  the 
adlion  of  concentrated  inflammable  air  conveyed  into 
the  veficles  forcibly  emptied  of  their  atmofpheric  air 
by  exfpiration.  For,  inordinary  refpiration,  about  35 
inches  of  air  are  inhaled  and  exhaled  ;  but  in  a  violent 
exfpiration,  about  60  cubic  inches  may  be  difcharged. 
In  the  cafe  of  the  unfortunate  collier  (Travis),  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  the  air  was  fufEciently  falubrious 
when  he  went  down  into  the  pit  ;  that  by  /lagnaiion  ic 
became  gradually  noxious  ;  and  that  his  nervous  {^j- 
flem  muit  therefore  have  been  progreffively  habituated 
to  its  influence.  This  is  conformable  to  the  ubl'crva- 
tions  of  Dr  Prieflley  ;  who  found,  that  if  a  moufecan 
bear  the  firflfhock  of  being  put  into  a  veffel  filled  with 
artificial  gas,  or  if  the  gas  be  increafed  by  degrees,  it 
will  live  a  conhdeiable  lime  in  a  fituation  that  would 
inftaiitly  prove  fatal  to  other  mice  :  and  he  frequently 
noticed,  that  when  a  numberof  micehad  been  confined 
in  a  given  quantity  of  infeftcd  air,  a  freth  moufe  intro- 
duced aniong  them  has  immediately  died  in  convul- 
fions. 

"  It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  the  fumes  v,    . 
emitied  by  aliiiuft  every  fpedes  of  burning  fuel  prove  fumts from 
fatal  to  animah,  when  applied  in  a  fiifficiently  concen-  the  quan- 
tratcd  flate.     I  have  computed,  that  300  tons  of  coal  tity  of  fuel 
are  every  day  coniumed  in  the  town  of  Mancheflerdu-  coiifumed 
ring  the  winter  fcafon.     The   fac'litious  gas  generated  '"  '"''o^  "" 
by   its   confumption    niufl  amount   to  at  leafl  a  third  '"' 
part  of  that  quantity  ;    it  is  probable   that  the  fmoke 
proceeding  from  it  conflitutes  another  third  part  ;   and 
both  together  are  capable  of  occupying  a  (pace  of  very 
wide  extent.     Now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  difpei  lion  of 
thefe  vapours  by  the  wind,  the  precipitation    of  them 
by  rain,  and  the  influence  of  other  caufcs,  refpiration 
could  not  be  carried  on  in  fuch   circumflances.     And 
we  may  oblervc,  thatfrofty  weather,  which  is  general- 
ly  li^rene    and  without    winJ,  proves  extremely  op- 
prcfTive,  and  fometimes  even   fatal,  to  afthmatic  pati- 
ents, efpecially  in  great  cities.   Indeed  the  rate  of  hu- 
man mortality  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  magni- 
tude and  popuiaiion.     It    is  evident,   therefore,    that 
habit,  however  it  may  abate,  cannot   eiitrtly  couater- 
aft  the  banefid  effefts  of  bad  air ;  and  thofe   will   feel 
its  efJ'efts  the  more  ftrongly,  in  every  fituation,  whofe 
nervous  fyflems  are  endowed  with  more  than  ordinal y 
fcnfibility.     Such  perfons  I  would  caution  not  tti  in- 
dulge their    cnriofiiy  in   the   infpe(^!ioii  of  unwhole- 
fomc  nianufadurcs,  nor  ia  viliiiiig  mines,  caverns, 
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Fixeil  Air.  Aoves,  hofphals,  or  prifons.  The  late  Dr  Brown  fuf- 
'~-~^^—-'  fcred  very  fevercly  by  accompanying  two  foreigners  of 
diltindtion  into  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  works  at 
Wordey.  It  happened  that  ihey  were  thefirftwho 
entered  the  tunnel  on  tliat  day.  The  candles  which 
tiiey  carried  with  them  were  obfcrved  to  burn  very 
dimly  ;  but  neither  the  paircngers  nor  the  boatmen 
experienced  any  difficulty  in  rcfpiration.  After  re- 
maining in  the  coal-pits  a  confiderable  time,  tlacy  pro- 
ceeded to  Warrington,  where  Dr  Brown  was  attacked 
by  violent  pains,  which  Ihified  fuddenly  from  one 
part  of  his  body  to  another  ;  fraall  purple  fpots  over- 
fprcad  his  ikia  ;  his  throat  became  tumefied  fo  as  to 
render  fwallowing  difficult  ;  and  great  proflration  of 
flrength,  with  a  low  fever,  enfued.  The  doctor  was 
fubjctf  to  the  anomalous  gout  j  had  once  a  paralytic 
complaint  of  long  continuance,  and  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  his  nervous  fyflein  was  endowed  with 
peculiar  irritability.  He  was  not,  however,  the  only 
ilifferer  ;  for  one  of  the  foreigners  was  afFcdled  with 
fimilir  petechias,  but  attended  with  little  pain  or  dif- 
order." 
Jn  what  Here  we  may  obfcrve,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 

manner  the  compofition  of  fixed  air  feems  to  throw  fome  light  up- 
atmofphere  on  the  fubjcift  in  queftion.  Dephlogifiicatcd  air  and 
may  lie  pu- p]]j,jgifty|i  are  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  conipo- 
nfied  from  ^^^^  parts;  and  whether  we  luppofe,  with  Mr  Dcla- 
val,  waier  to  be  a  third  ingredient  or  not,  the  cafe 
will  flillbe  the  fame  ;  (or  by  wliaiever  means  the  le- 
paralion  of  the  phlogifion  can  be  efFttiilcd,  the  air 
will  he  rendered  pure.  This  is  afcertained  by  fon)c  of  Dr 
Prieflley 'sexpcriments,  particularly  ihofe  related  under 
the  article  Aerology,  n°  113.  where  the  phlcgifloii 
WIS  plainly  feparated  by  the  cleftric  fpark,  and  the 
dcphlogiilicated  air  remained  in  a  rtatc  of  purity. 
When  the  atmofphere  is  contaminated  by  a  mixure  of 
fixed  air,  therefore,  it  may  be  purified  in  two  very  dif- 
lerent  ways  :  one  is  by  the  al  forption  of  ihe  gas  with- 
out any  decompnfilion,  ashy  lime-water, alkaline  falts, 
&c.  the  other,  by  the  feparation  of  its  component 
pans,  by  which  a  portion  of  it  mufl  necedarily  be  ex- 
changed for  a  portion  of  pure  refpiralile  air.  It  is 
probable  that  nature  purfues  both  theTc  methods  in 
treeing  the  aimofpherefrom  this  noxious  gas  :  but  in- 
deed, v.hatevcr  method  (lie  takes,  it  is  certain  that  any 
large  portion  of  armofpheric  air  cannot  long  be  con- 
lamn-iaiid  with  this  gas,  even  though  feemingly  in  a 
confined  fituation.  This. is  evident  from  fome  experi- 
ments, u  herelarge  quantities  of  fixed  air  being  poured 
cut  into  the  atmofphere  of  a  room,  entirely  vaniflied,  fo 
that  it  could  not  be  perceived  by  the  nicefl  tcfl,  in 
half  an  hour.  As  we  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 
action  of  theatmofpheric  and  fixed  air  upon  each  other, 
when  the  former  is  in  large  proportion,  it  naiurally  be- 
comes a  matter  of  fufpicion  whether  the  fixed  air  has 
not  a  natural  tendency  to  decompofition,  and  confe- 
qucntly  to  render  the  air  falutary  after  it  has  for  a  fliort 
time  rendered  it  noxious.  This  is  certainly  the  cafe 
when  it  meets  with  vegetables  ;  for  many  of  them  arc 
fupported  by  every  kind  of  noxious  air.  In  cafes 
where  many  animals  are  confined  together,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  their  death  is  not  occafioiied  by  i\ie  fixed  air 
produced  i'rum  their  refpiratiou,  but  by  that  which  is 
called  phldgiflicated,  or  moft  probably  by  the  toial 
deprivation  of  the  vital  principle  fupplied  by  the  dc- 


phlogifticated  kind.  The  pcrfpiration  of  animal  be- Fixed  Air. 
dies  of  itfelf  fupplies  a  rcfource  for  the  ablurption  of  v  ' 
pure  fixed  air  ;  for  all  animal  exhalations  are  of  the 
alkaline  kind,  and  therefore  arc  capable  of  ncutraliziag 
this  kind  of  gas.  This  is  evident  from  a  circumftancc 
generally  unnoticed,  but  which  is  obvious  to  every  one 
who  choofes  to  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  inquiry. 
In  waihing  over  the  walls  of  rooms  with  lim.e  and  wa- 
ter, which  is  the  firfl  preparatory  operation  for  paint- 
ing, a  violent  fmell  of  volatile  alkali  is  perceptible  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  this  proceeds  from  a  de- 
compofition of  the  neutral  fait  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  fixed  air,  produced  in  rcfpiration,  with  the  fubtile 
phlogiflic  and  .alkaline  effluvia  which  rife  in  pcrfpira- 
tion. To  this  caufe  we  may  in  a  great  meafurc 
afcribe  the  prefervation  of  the  Ruflians,  which  Dr  Pcr- 
cival  alfo  takes  notice  of,  but  afcribes  it  to  an  accotm- 
datingc^zWvj  of  the  human  frame  by  which  it  can 
fubfilt  in  fo  great  a  variety  of  circumffances.  "  A 
Ruffian  boor  (lay she),  in  the  winter feaibn,  experiences 
all  the  varieties  of  air,  heat,  and  cold,  without  any  in- 
convenience. W lien  labouring  out  of  doors,  hcisex- 
pofed  to  the  intenfity  of  frnft  and  fnow  ;  when  he  re- 
tires in  the  evening  to  his  her,  which  conlills  only  of 
one  clofe  apartment,  never  ventilated  during  fix 
months,  he  feeds  upon  faked  fifh  or  flelh,  and  after- 
wards rcpnfes  an  a  greafy  niaitrafs  placed  over  an  oven 
in  which  billets  of  wood  are  burned.  In  this  fituation 
he  is  literally  itewed,  with  his  whole  family,  who  live 
in  a  conftant  fleam,  not  offenfive  to  thcmlclves,  but 
fcarcely  fupportable  by  a  (Iranger.  The  atmofphere 
of  a  crowded  town  mufl,  in  many  refpeiffs,  refenible 
the  foul  air  of  aRufTian  cottage;  yet  thoulands  enjoy 
in  it  a  confidcrable  fhare   of  health."  g 

On  this    we  muff  further  obferve,  that  in  certain  of  the 
cafes   tl.-e  human  body  requires  much  more  the   vital  quantity 
principle  fupplied   by  dephlogifiicatcd    air  to  fupport  "f  vital  air 
life    than   in  others.     This  is  particularly    the  cafe  "qu'f"^ 

when  much  motion  and  excrcife  arc  ufed  ;  fo  that  the  ""^^"ri''^ 

,         .    ,  .  ,     .  r  ,  port  ol  hu- 

corapuiaiions    made  of  the  quantity   of  air  conlumed  J^jj^  lif^;,, 

by  a  human  creature  in  a  minute,  mufl  be  very  vagne  different 
and  variable.  This  was  evident  in  M.  Sauii'ure's  fituations. 
journey  to  the  top  of  mount  Blanc,  where,  befidcs  the 
general  rarefaiSlion  of  the  atmofphere,  ihete  v.'as  a  great 
mixture  of  fixed  air,  as  appeared  by  the  precipitation 
of  lime-water  when  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  ihe  com- 
mon air.  Here,  though  always  fomew  hat  nncafy,  yet 
he  was  comparatively  well  while  he  remained  in  a 
flate  of  inaiflion  ;  but  felt  excefTive  trouble  on  being 
obliged  to  exert  his  flrength,  infomuch  that  he 
could  frarce  accompli (I1  in  four  hours  and  an  half,  the 
experiments  which  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he 
would  have  eafily  done  in  three.  "  While  1  remained 
perfeftly  flill  (fays  he),  I  experienced  but  little  unea- 
fincfs,  more  than  a  fiigln  opprefl!ion  about  the  heart  ; 
but  on  the  fmallcll  bodily  exertion,  orwhen  I  fixed 
ray  attention  upon  any  objeiSt  for  fome  moments  toge- 
ther, particularly  when  1  prefled  my  cheflin  the  aft 
of  Hooping,  I  was  obliged  to  refl  and  pant  for  feme 
minutes." 

From  this  account  we  mufl  naturally  conclude,  that 
in  cafes  where  the  powers  of  life  and  circulaticn  arc 
flroug  and  vigorous,  a  great  quantity  of  vital  principle 
is  requifite  to  fupport  life  :  and  the  fiuiden  deprivation 
of  any  confide  rablc  partofit  niay  occafion  death,  even 

iLough 
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Fixed  Air.  tliough  as  much  dill  remain  as  would  be  fufficient  to     ledges  the  fairnefs  and  candour  wish  which  tlic  cxperi- pivcd  Air. 

" •' '  fujiport    life  in   other    circutn/lances.     Hence,    if  a     nients  of  Dr  Percival  were  reUlcd,  but  fi:ppofes  there « — -» 

flrong  and  healthy  animal  is  ftiddenly  plunged  into  an  mud  have  beenfome  miltake  ;  particularly,  as  the  air 
atmofphere  loaded  with  mcphiiic  or  other  noxious  va-  was  produced  by  Dr  Kooth'sapparsius,  he  thinks  the 
pours,  it  will  very  frequently  die  in  a  moment  ;  while     quantity  could   not  be  fo   great  as  was  imagined.    In 

lupport  of  this  opinion  he  mentioned  a  great  number 
of  experiments,  in  which  fixed  air  was  Cried  in  all  pro- 
portions, from  a  flate  of  purity  to  a  mixture  of  one- 
third  of  fixed  air  witli  (even-eighilis  of  common  air; 


Why  fud- 
denchang'cs 
Jironi  noxi- 
ous to  pure 
airare  dan- 
gerous. 


the  mere  circuniftances  of  debility  caufes  others  to  bear 
the  fame  fituation  with  impunity.  In  thtfe  circum- 
(lanccs  a  fudden  expofure  to  very  pure  air  might 
even  be  fatal  to  an  animal  very  long  confined  in  fuch 
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as  is  noxious,  juft  as  tire  m;iy  be  put  out  by  too  violent  and  in  all  thefc  the  fixed  air  was  found  to  be  injurious, 
a  blaft  of  air.  Hence  we  may  undtrftand  why  con-  and  todellroy  the  colour  of  rofe-leaves. 
fumptiveperfons  arc  not  recovered,  but  often  made  from  fome  experiments  made  by  Mr  Henry  himfelf 
manifeflly  worfe  by  being  brought  into  purer  air  ;  and  the  contrary  opinion  fcemcd  to  be  cftablillied.  By  thefe 
in  all  probability  the  death  of  Travis  was  haflcned  by  it  appeared  that  a  flrawberry  plant  had  not  only  been 
his  fudden  removal  into  the  open  atmofphere.  His  prelerved  alive,  expofed  in  the  middle  of  Dr  Noolh'i 
remaining  alive,  therefore  for  fuch  a  length  of  time  in  machine  to  copious  flreams  of  fixed  air,  from  the  23d 
circiiraflances  fo  very  unfavourable,  we  are  to  attri-  of  April  to  the  14th  of  May,  but  that  the  blolFoms, 
bute  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  extreme  debility  of  which  were  only  budded  when  put  into  the  machine, 
the  vital  powers,  by  which  an  exceedingly  fmallquantiiy  had  aftualiy  expanded;  a  flrong  proof  that  the  plant 
of  dephlogiilicated  air  was  required  to  fupport  them,  had  continued  to  vegetate.  It  was  flill  alive,  but  in 
We  are  bel'iJes  to  take  into  confiJeration,  that  in  ccr-  a  fituation  fomewhat  drooping  ;  and  happening  to  be 
tain  cafes  the  air  will  impart  nourilhment,  even  to  the  cruflied  on  taking  it  out  of  the  apparatus,  it  was 
bodies  of  animals  as  well  as  vegetables.  Under  tjie  thrown  away  altogether.  Two  fprigs  of  mint,  with 
article  Abstinence,  inftances  arc  brought  of  animal  fome  earth  loofely  adhering  to  their  roots,  were  fubjec- 
bodies  being  augmented  in  bulk  without  any  nourilh-  ted  to  a  fimilar  experiment  from  the  xft  to  the  12th  of 
ment  taken  in  by  the  mouth.  In  fuch  cafes  wc  mufl  September  ;  the  one  having  a  continual  current  of  fix- 
conclude  that  the  nourilhment  came  from  the  phlo-  ed  air  applied  to  it,  but  the  other  being  left  to  the 
giflic  particles  difpcrfed  through  it.  It  is  not  ini-  operation  of  common  atmofpherical  air.  The  roots  of 
poifible  therefore,  that  in  fome  cafes  the  human  body,  both  were  cut  off  on  the  ytli  :  that  in  common  air  ex- 
by  abforbing  from  the  atmofphere  the  phlogifton  hibited  fymptoms  of  decay  on  the  12th  ;  but  the  other 
which  it  had  jufl  emitted  by  refpiration,  may  purify  continued  frelh  for  more  than  a  week  after  the  other 
the  air  which  it  had  juft  before  contaminated;  and  had  been  decayed  alinofl  to  the  top. 
thus  life  might  be  prolonged  in  the  cafe  of  Travis,  On  the  iitli  of  April  i  777,  the  weather  being  very 
who  was  not  only  dellitue  of  air  proper  for  reipiration,  cold  and  backw  ard,  Mr  Henry  filled  the  middle  part  of 
but  of  food  and  drink  alfo.  In  cafes  of  famine,  it  is  Dr  Nooth's  machine  entirely  with  fi.xed  air,  by  firft 
manifeft  that  there  is  a  great  abforp'.ion  from  the  at-  filling  it  with  water,  inverting  it  in  the  fame  fluid, 
mofphere.  Thus  a  negroe  who  was  gibbeted  at  Charlef-  flopping  up  the  capiilery  tubes,  and  then  driving  out 
town,  and  had  nothing  given  him  afterwards,  voided  a  the  waterfrora  the  veffel  by  a  ftream  of  fixed  air  from 
large  quantity  of  urine  every  morning  ;  and  in  cafes  of  an  effervefcing  mixture.  The  middle  was  then  imnic- 
lientery  and  diabetes,  the  quantity  of  evacuations  diately  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  machine,  con- 
greatly  exceeds  the  nourilhment  taken  in  by  the  taining  an  effervefcing  mixture  alio,  which  had  been 
moath.  On  this  principle  perhaps  we  may  account  working  for  fevcral  minutes  ;  and  a  crimfon  polyan- 
for  that  very  ftrange  phenomenon  of  animals  being  thus  was  introduced  into  the  middle  part,  and  fufpend- 
found  alive  in  the  heart  of  folid  bodies,  where  there  ed  by  a  firing.  In  pailing  through  the  mouth  of  the 
could  be  no  poflibility  of  any  connexion  with  the  ex-  veffel,  the  petals  were  conipreffcd,  and  one  or  two  re- 
ternal  atmofphere.  Inflances  of  thefe  arc  given  under  ccivcd  fome  damage.  A  youngfprig  of  mint,  with  its 
the  article.  Animalcule,  n^  57.  root,  was  introiluccd  the  fame  day,  and  into  the  fame 
We  Ihall  conckule  this  part  of  our  fubjeft  with  fome  vefTel ;  while  a  funilar  fprig,  as  a  flandard,  was  placed 
oWervations  made  by  Mr  Henry  on  the  effcfts  of  fix-  in  a  large  glafs  decanter.  The  polyanthus  began  to 
ed  air  on  vegetation.  Experiments  on  this  fubjct  had  droop  on  the  15th,  and  was  taken  out  next  day  Ihri- 
been  made  firtl  by  Dr  Priettley,  and  afterwards  by  Dr  veiled  but  not  difcolourcd.  The  mint,  when  examined 
Percivnl,  but  with  very  different  rcfults  ;  the  former  on  the  12th,  was  apparently  more  frelh  than  whcnlirft 
concluding  that  fixed  air  was  prejudical  to  the  growth  put  into  the  veffel  with  fixed  air  ;  the  next  day  two 
of  vegetables,  and  Dr  Percival  that  it  was  favourable  young  flioots  appeared  flill  more  vigorous.  On  the  15th. 
to  it.  Mr  Henry  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  diffe-  its  appearance  was  more  vivid  than  that  in  common 
rence.  He  fuppufcs  Dr  Percival's  meaning  to  be,  not  air;  but  next  day  it  was  taken  out  quite  dead.  This 
that  fixed  air,  in  its  pure  (late  and  flagnant,  was  fa-  fudden  change,  however,  our  author  fuppofes  to  have 
vourable  to  vegetables  immcrfed  in  it;  but  that  gra-  been  owing  to  the  machine  having  no  valve  ;  and  ha- 
dually  applied,  and  in  a  continued  flream,  while  the  ving  been  violently  (haken,  he  fufpciftcd  that  fome  of 
plants  at  the  fame  time  are  not  confined  from  the  com-  the  vitriolic  acid  had  been  forced  up  through  the  tubes  ; 
mon  air,  do  receive  from  f^xed  air  fuch  a  proportion  for  the  tnoiflure  on  the  iniide  of  the  middle  part  was 
of  nourilhment  as  is  fufficient  for  their  temporary  fiip-  found  to  be  more  acid  than  it  fhoald  have  been  by  fix- 
port,  even  when  removed  from  every  other  means  of  ed  air  alone. 

being  fupplied  with  food.  The  experiment  w.is  repeated  on  the  26'th  of  April 

Dr  Prieftiey,  in  his  third  volume  on  Air,  acknow-  with  a  polyanthus  plant    with  its  root  and  flowers, 

which. 
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Fi'.ed  Air.  wliicli,  witli  feveral  others,  were  put  into  the  midJIe 

^ part  of   Nootli's    machine.       Here  it   coutinueJ  till 

the  loih  of  May.  The  effervefcence  was  frequent- 
ly renewed;  for  the  firfl  four  days  twice,  and  then 
oHce  a-day  ;  but  the  difcharge  of  air  was  continually 
going  on.  It  contintied  ten  days  wiihuat  any  figns  of 
decay:  and  when  taken  out  of  the  machine  onthe  I4ih 
day  though  fome  of  the  older  flowers  were  fading,  the 
others  were  as  frefli  and  blooming  as  ulicn  put  into 
the  veffel  ;  more  fo  than  thofe  which  had  been  purcha- 
fed  on  the  fame  day,  and  planted  in  the  garden.  Tiie 
body  of  the  plant  was  green,  fiicculeat,  and  undccayed. 
The  air  extinguiihed  tiame.  On  trialit  was  found  to  be 
one-third  fixed  air  ;  and  during  feveral  days,  the  pro- 
portion of  fixed  air  mud  have  been  larger. 

Bnt,  when  confined  in  velTels  of  fixed  air,  or  even  in 
Nooth's  raacliine,  with  the  upper  part  and  grooved 
flopper  put  on,  plants  died  fooner  than  in  common  air. 
jj  The  air  meafnred  was  feven-eights  fixed  air. 
FhlogiftonI  "  I  a«n  informed  (fays  Mr  Henry),  that  an  ingeni- 
the  food  of  ous  philofnpher  of  Gencvahas  madefomeexperiments, 
plants.  by  which  he  has  proved,  not  only  that  phlogillon  is 
the  food  of  plants,  bnt  alfo,  to  the  fatisfacfion  of  Dr 
Prieftley,  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  fixed  air,  in  pro- 
per proportion  and  place,  that  this  pabulum  isadmini- 
flered.  In  regard  to  the  animal  body,  it  would  furely 
be  wrong  to  fay  that  nothing  was  nutritious  or  falutary 
to  it  which  it  could  not  bear  to  receive  unmixed  or  un- 
diluted. Why  then  may  we  not  fuppofe,  that  though 
fixed  air,  when  pure,  may  be  fatal  to  plants  oonfiried 
in  it,  and  excluded  from  communication  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  ;  yet,  when  applied  in  a  proper  dofe,  and  to 
plants  enjoying  a  free  intercourfe  with  the  atmofphere, 
it  may  have  a  contrary  effeft,  and  ferve  to  nourifli  and 
fupport  them?  But  in  Dr  Prieflley's  experiments,  this 
free  intercourfe  does  not  appear  to  have  been  allowed  ; 
and  herein,  I  apprehend,  confiiled  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
ference in  our  refults. 

"  At  that  time  the  conftitution  of  fixed  air  was  not 
underflood.  It  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  form- 
ed by  a  combination  of  phlogiflon  with  the  pure  part 
of  atmofpheric  air.  The  firll  of  thefe  ingredients  has 
been  proved  by  Dr  Prieftley  and  others  to  be  favour- 
able to  vegetation  ;  while  plants  droop  and  decay  when 
cxpofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  latter.  It  fhould  further 
appear  from  Dr  Ingenhoufz's  experiments,  that  plants 
have  the  power  of  feparating  phlogiflon  from  common 
air,  applying  it  to  their  nurture  (a),  and  throwing  out 
the  pure  or  dephlogifticated  refiduum  as  excremcntiti- 
ous.  Now  allowing,  what  is  highly  probable,  that 
they  have  a  limilar  power  of  decompofing  fixed  air, 
and  of  applying  and  rcjefting  its  conftituent  parts,  our 
method  of  conducing  the  experiments  was  not  inju- 
rious  to  the  procefs  ;  whereas,  when  confined  in  clofe 
velFcls,  as  by  Dr  Prieftley,  the  plants  would  be  fuifo- 
cated  in  a  manner  reverfed  to  what  would  happen  to  an 
animal.  Forasinihat  cafe,  from  a  want  of  commu- 
nication with  the  atmofphere,  as  neceffary  to  carry  ofT 
the  pblogillic  air  fom  the  lungs  (according  to  the  beau- 
tiful theory  of  refpiration  advanced  andfo  wellfupport- 
ed  by  Dr  Prieftley),  the  animal  muft  perifli ;  fo,  in  the 
other  inftance,  the  plant  would  die  if  cut  off  from  the  air 
of  the  atmofphere  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  pure  air  ex- 


creted by  its  vefTels  would  not  be  conveyed  from  it. 
For  in  theCe  circumftances,  thisliuid,  fo  falutary  to  ani- 
mal but  dcliruc'tive  to  vegetable  life,  muft  be  accumula- 
ted in  the  body  of  the  plant  :  and  its  funftioiis  being 
thus  impeded,  death  is  the  neceffary  conlequence." 

As  fixed  air  is  now  an  article  of  the  materia  medica, 
a  method  of  obtaining  itreadily  and  in  large  quantity 
becomes  an  objeft  of  conlidcrable  confcqiitncc.  Mr 
Henry,  who  has  proved  that  fixed  air  is  the  proper 
bafe  of  ferments,  and  the  immediate  caufe  of  fer- 
mentation f ,  dcfcribcs  an  apparatus  for  impregnating 
wort  or  other  fermentable  liquors  with  ir.  This  appa- 
ratus is  reprefented  Plate  CXCllI. 

A  A.  Fig.  !.  reprefentsthecalkin  which  the  wort 
is  to  be  impregnated  ;  dd,  tlie  firings  by  which  the 
air  velfel  is  lo  be  let  down. 

Fig.  2.  DD,  The  air  veffel,  fimilar  to  the  bottom 
part  of  Nooth's  glafs  machine,  to  be  made  of  glafs 
or  earthen  ware,  c  c,  h  glafs-ftopper  ground  in  to  fit 
the  mouth  of  the  vellVl,  having  a  number  of  capillary 
tubes  running  from  bottom  to  top  in  a  diverging  di. 
redion,  foas  to  fpread  the  air  in  its  pafi'age  through 
the  liquor. 

Fig.  3.  The  ftopper  viewed  feparatcly  to  fliow  the 
capillary  tubes. 

The  method  of  ufing  this  apparatus  is  obvious  froia 
an  inlpedtion  of  the  figure  ;  but  at  the  fame  lime  it 
mufl  be  equally  evident,  that  it  cannot  be  applied  where 
any  very  large  quantity  is  to  be  impregnated.  Where 
great  quantities  of  fixed  air  are  required,  we  muft  alfo 
ufe  great  quanties  of  fermenting  materials  ;  and  it 
would  be  inconvenient  in  the  higheft  degree  to  inimerge 
thefe  in  the  liquor  to  be  fermented;  not  to  mention, 
that  where  large  quantities  of  this  kind  of  materials  arc 
mixed,  they  ought  frequently  to  be  ftirred  or  fliakcn, 
left  they  Ihould  concrete  into  hard  lumps  ;  while  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  often  apt  to  fwcll,  and  would  thus 
endanger  the  fpoUng  of  the  liquor  altogether.  It 
muft  alfo  be  remarked,  tliat  any  liquid  receives  an 
impregnation  of  fixed  air  more  readily  from  the 
iurface  than  by  blowing  it  through  the  mafs  of  li- 
quid. The  apparatus  reprefented  fig.  4.  therefore  feems 
preferable  to  that  of  Mr  Henry,  as  capable  of  being 
extended  infinitely  almoft  without  any  additional 
trouble.  ABCD  reprefents  a  large  wooden  calk  filled 
with  materials  to  the  height  prefented  by  k  k. 
£■  is  a  large  flat  cooler  for  holding  the  liquor  to  be  im- 
pregnated. This  vcflcl  is  to  be  clofely  covered,  and 
may  be  conveniently  made  of  lead,  having  a  wooden 
top,  the  edges  of  which  are  clofely  luted  all  round  with 
a  mixture  of  falad  oil  and  finely  powdered  chalk. 
f,  Reprefents  a  tin  pipe,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  by 
which  acommunicaiion  is  made  between  the  cafk  and 
cooler  for  the  tranfmifTion  of  the  fixed  air.  gh,  Is  a 
wooden  axis  pafling  quite  through  the  cafk  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  moveable  on  a  centre  h,  having  aftrong 
handle  at  top,  to  turn  it  in  order  to  ftir  the  mixture. 
/i(«.  Are  four crofs  blades  fixed  into  the  axis,  which, 
in  confequence  of  turning  the  handle,  ilir  and  raife  a 
great  commotion  in  the  liquor  contained  in  the  cafk. 
«/,  Is  a  lage  hole  ftopped  with  a  wooden  plug,  by 
which  the  materials  may  be  put  in  or  taked  out ;  and 
for  this  laft  purpofe  a  kind  of  ladle  with  an  upright 
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(a)  bee  this  further  difculfed  under  the  article  Aerology,  n8  51,  JJ. 
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Rccd  Stan  ftem  as  M  may  be  made  ufe  of.     /,  Is  a  plug  flopping 
II         up  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  the  cooler  E,  by  which  the  li- 
Flags.     quor  to  be  impregnated  may  be  put  in,  and  let  out  again 
*~~^         by  the  cock  n. 

In  this  apparatus  it  is  evident,  that  when  an  effcrvef- 
cing  mixture  is  put  into  a  calk,  the  fixed  air  mult  pafs 
through  the  tube/into  the  cooler,  where  it  will  be  ab- 
forbed  by  the  liquor  as  fall  as  it  is  emitted  by  the  ma- 
terials; but  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  efcaping,  all  the 
jundures  mull  be  luted  carefully  with  the  mixture  of 
falad  oil  and  chalk  already  mentioned,  which  is  both 
fufRciently  adhefive,  and  remaining  foft  for  a  long  time, 
may  be  inllantaneoully  repaired  where  it  happens  lo  be 
broken.  When  the  cffcrvefcence  begins  to  turn  lan- 
guid, it  may  inllanily  be  quickened  by  turning  the 
handle  ;  but  this  will  dillurb  the  luting  at  o  o,  which 
mail  therefore  be  clapped  clofe  all  round  the  axis  as  fooa 
as  the  matter  is  fufficiently  ftirred. 

Fixed  Stars,  are  fuch  as  conllantly  retain  the  fame 
•  SeeAflrc-  pufition  and  dillancc  with  relpefl.  to  each  other  *;  by 
nomy,  which  tliey  are  contradiftinguilhed  form  erratic  or  wan- 

B°  i<)i.  dcrlng  ftars,  which  are  continually  Ihifting  their  fitua- 
tion  and  dillance. — The  fixed  flars  are  what  we  pro- 
perly and  abfolutely  ci\\  jlarsi  the  reft  have  their  pe- 
culiar denominations  of  planet  and  comet.  See  As- 
tronomy, ^tr  ladcx, 

FIXITY,  or  Fixedness,  in  chemiftry,  is  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  ufed  for  the  aff'eftion  oppoiitc  lo  volati- 
lity ;  '.  e.  the  property  whereby  bodies  bear  the  adtion 
of  the  fire,  without  being  diflipated  in  fumes. 

FLACCUS  (Caius  Valerius),  an  ancient  Latin  poet, 
of  whoai  wc  have  very  impcrfedl  accounts  remaining. 
He  wroie  a  poem  on  the  Argonautic  expedition  ;  of 
which,  however,  he  did  not  live  tofiuilhlhceighlhbook, 
dying  at  about  30  years  of  age,  John  Baptifla  Pius, 
an  Italian  poet,  completed  the  eighth  book  of  the  Ar- 
gonautics  ;  and  added  two  more  from  the  fourth  of 
ApoUoniiis  ;  which  fupplement  was  firft  added  to  Al- 
dus's edition  in  1523. 

FLAGS,  in  the  army,  arc  fmall  banners  of  diftinc- 
lion  lluck  in  the  baggage-waggons,  to  dillinguilh  the 
baggage  of  one  brigade  from  another,  and  of  one  bat- 
talion from  another  ;  that  they  may  be  raarfhalled  by 
the  waggon-mafter-general  according  to  the  rank  of 
their  brigades,  to  avoid  the  confufion  that  might  other- 
wife  arifc. 

Flag,  in  the  marine,  a  certain  banner  or  ftandard, 
by  which  an  admiral  is  diftinguiflied  at  fea  from  the 
inferior  (hips  of  his  fquadron  -,  alfo  the  colours  by  which 
one  nation  is  diftinguilhcd  from  another.  See  Plate 
CXCIV^ 

In  the  Briiilh  navy,  flags  are  either  red,  white,  or 
blue  ;  and  are  difplayacl  from  the  top  of  the  main-mall, 
fore-maft,  or  raizen-mafl:,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
admiral.  When  a  flag  is  difplayed  from  ihc'flag-ftaff 
on  the  main-mad,  the  officer  diflinguiflied  thereby  is 
known  to  be  an  admiral  ;  when  from  the  fore-mall,  a 
vice-admiral;  and  when  from  the  mizen-maft,  a  rear- 
admiral. 

The  firlt  flag  in  Great-Britain  is  the  royal  ftandard, 
which  is  only  to  behoified  when  the  king  or  queen  are 
on  board  the  veflel  :  the  fecond  is  that  of  the  anchor 
of  hope,  which  charadlerifes  the  lord  high  admiral,  or 
lords  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty  :  and  the  third  is 
the  union-flag,  in  which  the  croflt  s  of  St  George  and 
Vol.  VII. 
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St  Andrew  arc  blended.     This  laft  is  appropriated  to     FUg«. 
the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  is  the  firft  uiilitary  ofS-  Flagelh*. 
cer  under  the  lord  high  admiral.  , 

The  next  flag  after  the  union  is  that  of  the  white 
fquadron,  at  the  main-maft  head  ;  and  the  laft,  which 
charafterifcs  an  admiral,  is  the  blue,  at  the  fame  maft- 
head. 

For  a  vice-admiral,  the  firft  flag  is  the  red,  the  fe- 
cond the  white,  the  third  the  blue,  at  the  flag-ftalF  on  ' 
the  fore-maft. 

The  fame  order  proceeds  with  regard  to  the  rear-ad- 
mirals, whofe  flags  are  hoifted  on  the  top  of  the  mizen- 
maft  :  the  loweft  flag  in  the  Engliflt  navy  is  accordingly 
the  blue  on  the  mizen-maft. 

To  Lower  or  Strike  the  Flag,  in  the  marine,  is  to 
pull  it  down  upon  the  cap,  or  to  take  it  in,  out  of 
the  refpeft,  or  fubmiflion,  due  from  all  fliips  or  fleets 
inferior  to  thofe  any  way  juftly  their  fuperiors.  To 
lower  or  ftrikc  the  flag  in  an  engagement,  is  a  fign  of 
yielding. 

The  way  of  leading  a  lliip  in  triumph  is  to  tie  the 
flags  to  the  flirouds,  or  the  gallery,  in  the  hind-pare 
of  the  lliip,  and  let  them  hang  down  towards  the  wa- 
ter, and  to  tow  the  veflels  by  the  ftern.  Livy  relates, 
that  this  was  the  way  the  Romans  ufed  thofe  of  Car- 
thage. 

To  Heave  out  the  Flag,  is  to  put  out  or  put  abroad 
the  flag. 

Tt  kang  out  the  White  Flag,  is  to  alk  quarter  ;  or 
it  ftiows,  when  a  vclTel  is  arrived  on  a  coaft,  that  ii  has 
no  hoftile  intention,  but  comes  to  trade,  or  the  like. 
The  red  flag  is  a  fign  of  defiance,  and  battle. 

Flag  is  alfo  ufed  for  fedge,  a  kind  of  ru£h. 

Corn-FhAG.     See  Gladiolus. 

Sweet-fcented  Flag.     See  .'\corus. 

PLAG-Officers,  thofe  who  command  the  feveral  fqua- 
drons  of  a  fleet ;  fuch  are  the  admirals,  vice-admirals, 
and  rear-admirals. 

TheBritifli  flag-officers  arc,  the  admiral,  vice-admi- 
ral, and  rear-admiral,  of  the  white,  red,  and  blue.  Sec 
Admiral,  Flag,  and  Fleet. 

FLAG-Ship,  a  fliip  commanded  by  a  general  or  flag- 
officer,  who  has  a  right  to  carry  a  flag,  in  contradi- 
ftinc"tion  to  the  fecondary  vcflcls  under  the  command 
thereof. 

FLAG-Stone,  a  genus  of  argillaceous  earths,  of  a  grey, 
yellowilh,  or  redJifh-whiie  colour  ;  not  giving  fir« 
with  ftecl,  nor  effervefcing  with  acids.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  from  2600  to  2 7S0.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
compaft,  and  fometimes  like  the  argillaceous  grit  ;  in 
which  cafe  its  gravity  is  lefs.  Its  general  ufe  is  for 
flooring  houfcs,  though  fometimes  it  is  made  ufe  of  for 
c6vering  them.  There  is  alfo  a  calcareous  flag-ftone, 
found  near  Woodftock  in  England.  It  is  of  a  yellow- 
iih-whiie  colour,  and  moderately  hard,  containinga  lit- 
tle iron.     Its  fpecific  gravity  is  2585. 

FLAGELLANTES,  a  feft  of  wild  fanatics  who 
chaftifcd  and  difciplined  themfclves  with  whips  in. 
public. 

The  fcifV  of  the  Flagcllantes  had  its  rife  in  Italy  in 
the  year  1260  ;  its  author  was  one  Rainier  a  hermit  ; 
and  it  was  propagated  from  hence  through  almcft  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  in  all  probability  no 
more  than  the  elFeft  of  an  indifcreet  zeal.  A  great 
number  of  perfons  of  all  ages  and  fexes  made  proccf- 
N  n  fions. 
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iioiis,  walking  two  by  iwo  with  iheir  flioulJers  bare, 
wliicii  tliey  wliipped  till  the  bljoJ  ran  down,  in  order 
10  obtain  mercy  Irom  God,  and  apptale  his  indignation 
agnin  the  wickednel's  ot  the  age.  They  were  then  cal- 
led the  devout;  and  having  ellablilhed  a  fiipcrior,  he 
was  called  the  general  of  the  devotion.  Tliough  the 
priinitivE-  Flagcllantes  were  exemplary  in  point  of  mo- 
rals, yet  they  were  joined  by  a  turbulent  rabble,  who 
were  infefted  with  the  moll  ridiculous  and  impious 
opinions  ;  fo  that  the  emperors  and  pontiffs  thought 
proper  to  put  an  end  to  this  religious  phreiify,  by  de- 
claring all  devout  whipping  contrary  to  the  divine  law, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  foul's  eternal  intereft. 

However,  this  feci  revived  in  Germany  towards  the 
middle  of  the  next  century,  and  rambling  through  ma- 
ny provinces,  occafioned  great  dilfurbances.  They  held, 
among  other  things,  thit  flagellation  was  of  equal  vir- 
tue with  baptifm  and  the  other  facraments  ;  that  the 
forgivenefs  of  all  fins  was  to  be  obtained  by  it  from 
God  without  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrifl;  ;  that  the  old 
law  of  Chrift  was  foon  to  be  aboliihed,  and  that  a  new 
law  enjoining  the  baptifm  of  blood  to  be  adminiftercd 
by  whipping,  was  to  be  fubftiiuted  in  its  place  ;  upon 
which  Clement  VII.  by  an  injudicious  as  well  as  un- 
righteous policy,  thundered  out  anathemas  againll  the 
Flagcllantes,  who  were  burnt  by  the  inquiliiors  in  feve- 
ral  places  ;  but  they  were  not  ealily  extirpated.  They 
appeared  again  in  Thuringia  and  Lower  Saxony  in  the 
15th  century  ;  and  rejefled  not  only  the  facramcnts, 
but  every  branch  of  external  worlliip  ;  and  placed  their 
only  hopes  of  falvation  in  faith  and  flagellation,  to 
which  they  added  other  ftrangc  doctrines  concerning 
evil  fpirits.  Their  leader  Conrad  Sclnnidt  and  roany 
oihers  v.'cre  committed  to  the  flames  by  German  inqui- 
fitors  in  and  after  the  year  1414. 

FLAGEOLETS,  or  Fl a j  eolet,  a  little  flute,  ufed 
chiefly  by  (liepherds  and  country-people.  It  is  made 
of  box  or  other  hard  wood,  and  fometimcs  of  ivory  ;  and 
has  fix  holes  befides  that  at  the  bottom,  the  mouth- 
piece, and  that  behind  the  neck. 

FLAIL,  an  inllrument  for  threlliing  corn.  It  con- 
ftl'ts  of  the  following  parts,  i.  The  hand-ftatf,  or  piece 
held  in  the  threlher's  hand.  2.  The  fwiple,  or  thatpart 
which  flrikcs  out  the  corn.  3.  The  caplins,  or  flrong 
double  leathers,  made  fafl;  to  the  tops  of  the  hand-Itaff 
and  fwiple.  4.  The  middle-band,  being  the  leather 
ihongor  filh-ficin  that  ties  the  caplins  together. 

FLAIR,  in  fea-language.  The  feamen  fay  that  the 
work  doth  flair  over,  when  a  (liip  being  houfcd  in 
near  the  water,  fo  that  the  work  hangs  over  a  little  too 
much,  and  thus  is  let  out  broader  aloft  than  the  due 
proportion  will  allow. 

FLAKE,  in  the  cod-fifliery,  a  fort  of  fcaffold  or 
platform,  m^de  of  hurdles,  and  fupported  by  flanchions, 
and  ufed  for  drying  cod-fifli  in  Newfoundland.  Thefe 
flakes  are  ufnally  placed  near  the  flioresof  flfliing-har- 
bcurs. 

Flake,  in  gardening,  a  name  given  by  the  florifls 
to  a  fort  of  carnations  which  are  of  two  colours  only, 
and  have  very  large  flripes,  all  of  them  going  quite 
ihroiiuh  the  leaves. 

White-FtAKF.,  in  painting,  is  lead  corroded  by  means 
of  the  prelGng  of  grapes,  or  a  ccruCs  prepared  by  the 
acid  of  i];rapc3.  It  is  brought  here  from  Italy  ;  and 
far  fiirpallcs,  both   with  regard  to   the  purity  of  its 
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whitcnefs  and  the  certainty  of  its  flanding,  all  lliece-  Flambean,  . 
rufs  or  while  lead  made  with  us  in  cuniiiion.  It  is  Flambo- 
ufed  in  oil  and  varnilh  painting  for  all  purpofcs  where 
a  very  clean  white  is  reqidred.  The  white  flake  fliould 
be  procured  in  lumps  as  it  is  brought  over,  and  leviga- 
ted by  thule  who  nfe  it ;  becanfe  that  which  the  colonr- 
nien  fell  in  a  prepared  flate  is  levigated  and  mixed  up 
with  flarch,  and  often  with  white  lead,  and  vvorfe  io- 
phiflications. 

FLAMBEAU,  or  Flameoy,  a  luminary  made  of 
feveral  thick  wicks,  covered  over  wilii  wax,  fcrvingto 
burn  at  nights  in  the  ftrcets  ;  as  alfo  at  funeral  procef- 
fions,  illuminations,  5.'c. 

Flambeai;x  dirfcr  from  links,  torches,  and  tapers. — 
They  are  made  fquire,  fometimes  of  white  wax,  and 
fometimes  of  yellow.  Thry  uhially  coniift  of  four 
wicks  or  branches  near  an  inch  thick,  and  about  three 
feet  long,  made  of  a  fort  of  coarfc  hempen  yarn  half 
twilled.  They  are  made  with  the  ladle  much  as  torches 
or  tapers  are;  viz.  by  firll  pouring  the  melted  wax 
on  the  top  of  the  feveral  fulpended  wicks,  and  letting 
it  run  down  to  the  bottom.  This  they  repeat  twice. 
After  each  wick  has  thus  got  its  proper  cover  of  wax, 
they  lay  them  to  dry  ;  then  roll  them  on  a  table,  and 
fo  join  four  of  them  together  by  means  of  a  red-hot 
iron.  When  joined,  they  pour  on  more  wax  till  the 
flambeau  is  brought  to  the  lize  required,  which  is 
ufually  from  a  pound  and  half  to  three  pounds.  The 
laft  thing  is  to  finilh  their  form  or  oulfide,  which  they 
do  with  a  kind  of  polifliing  inflrument  of  wfcia  by  run- 
ning it  along  all  the  angles  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
branches. 

The  flambeaux  of  the  ancients  were  different  from 
ours.  They  were  made  of  woods  dried  in  furnaces  or 
otherwife.  They  ufed  divers  kinds  of  wood  for  this 
purpofe  ;  the  wood  mofl  ufual  was  pine.  Pliny  fays, 
that  in  his  time  they  frequently  alfo  burnt  oak,  elm, 
and  Jiazle.  In  the  feventh  book  of  the  yEneid,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  flambeau  of  pine  ;  and  Servius  on  that 
paflagc  remarks,  that  they  alio  made  them  of  the  cor- 
nel.tree. 

FLAMBOROUGH-Head,  in  geography,  a  cape 
or  promontory  on  the  ealfern  coail  of  Yorklhire,  Ave 
miles  tad  of  Burlington,  and  216  from  London. 
E.  Long.  2".  N.  Lat.  54.  15 This  was  \he  Fleam- 
burg  of  the  Saxons  ;  fo  called,  as  fome  think,  from  the 
lights  made  on  it  to  direft  the  landing  of  Ida,  who  in 
547  joined  his  countrymerir  in  thefe  parts  with  a  large 
reinforcement  from  Germany,  and  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Northumberland.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confeflbr,  Flamborough  was  one  of  the  manors  of  Ha- 
rold, earl  of  the  Well-Saxons,  afterwards  king  of  Eng- 
land. On  his  death,  the  Conqueror  gave  it  to  Hugh 
Lupus  ;  who,  in  perpetual  alms,  bellowed  it  on  the 
monaflry  of  Whitby. — The  town  is  on  the  north  fide  ; 
and  ccmfifls  of  about  150  fmall  houfes,  entirely  in- 
habited  by  fifliermcn  ;  few  of  whom,  as  is  faid,  die 
in  their  beds,  but  meet  iheir  fate  in  the  element  they 
are  fo  converfant  in.  The  cliffs  of  the  Head  are  of  a 
tremendous  height  and  amazing  grandeur.  Beneath 
are  feveral  vafl  caverns  ;  fome  clofed  at  the  end  ;  others 
pervious,  formed  with  a  natural  arch.  In  fome  places 
the  rocks  are  infulatcd,  and  of  a  pyramidal  figure, 
foaring  up  to  a  valt  height.  The  bafes  of  moft  arc 
folid,  but  in  fome  pierced  through  and  arched.     TJie 
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Hame.     Colour  of  all  thefc  rocks  is  white,  from  the  dung  of 

— — tiic  inmiiiierable  riocks  ot  migratoiy  birosj  which  quite 

cover  the  face  of  them,  lillmg  every  little  projection, 
every  hole  that  vviii  give  them  leave  to  reft. 

FLAME,  is  a  general  name  for  every  kind  of  lu- 
minous vapour,  provided  the  light  it  emits  hath  any 
couliderable  degree  of  intentity.  The  ua.me  fa/Me,  how- 
ever is  molt  generally  applied  to  fuch  as  are  of  a  conni- 
£d\  figure,  like  thoCc  ariling  from  our  common  fires  ; 
without  this  they  arc  commonly  called  /aiui/iouj  va- 
fours,  or  fimply  lights. 

According  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  flame  is  only  red- 
■  hot  fnioke,  or  the  vapours  of  any  fubllance  raifed  from  it 
by  fire,  and  heated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  emit  light 
copioully.  This  definition  feems  to  be  the  mod  accu- 
rate and  expreffive  of  any.  It  is  certain  that  bodies 
are  capable  of  emitting  flame  only  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  vapour  that  riles  from  them.  Thus  wood, 
coals,  &c.  which  cinit  a  great  quantity  of  vapour, 
flame  violently  ;  while  lead,  tin,  &c.  which  emit  but  a 
fmall  fume,  cati  fcarce  be  perceived  to  flame  gt  all. 

This  rule,  is  however  by  no  means  to  be  depended 
upon  in  all  cafes.  Some  vapours  fenn  to  be  in  their 
own  nature  uninflammable,  and  capable  of  extinguifli- 
ing  flame  :  as  tliofeof  water,  the  mineral  acids,  fal-am- 
moniac,  arfenic,  &.  :  while  others  take  fire  on  the 
flightell  approach  of  a  flaming  fubflance  ;  fuch  as  ether, 
fpirit  of  wine,  &c.  Thcfe  laft  mentioned  fubflances, 
alfo  exhibit  a  remarkable  phenomenon  ;  namely,  that 
ihcy  cannot  be  made  to  flame  without  the  approach  of 
fome  fubfl;ance  ai^ually  in  flames  beforehand.  Thus, 
fpirit  of  wine  poured  on  a  red-hot  iron,  though  inflant- 
ly  dillipated  in  vapour,  will  not  flame  j  but  if  a  burn- 
ing candle  touches  itsfurface,  the  whole  is  fet  in  a  flame 
at  once.  The  cafe  is  otherwife  with  oils,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  groifcr  kind  ;  for  their  vapours  will  readily 
be  ciianged  into  flame  by  the  mere  increafe  of  heat, 
without  the  approach  of  any  flaming  fubflance. 

There  is,  however,  no  kind  of  vapour,  perhaps,  that 
is  incapable  of  being  convened  into  flame,  provided  it  is 
expofed  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  hear.  Thus  the  va- 
pour of  water  made    to     pafs   through   burning  coals 

produces  an  exceedingly  flrong  and  bright   flame 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  kind  of  vapour  fceras  to  be 
more  p  iwerful  than  almofl  any  other  in  abforbing  hfat, 
and  detaining  it  in  a  latent  flatc.  Dr  Black  hath 
fliown  that  when  any  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  is 
condenfed,  more  heat  will  be  feparatcd  from  it  than 
would  have  been  fufticient  to  heat  an  equal  bulk  of  iron 

red  hot It  is  mofl  probably  to   this  property  which 

all  vapours  have  of  abiorbing  heat,  and  detaining  it  in 
a  latent  flate,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  phenomena 
of  flame,  and  alfo  the  exceeding  urcat  elallicity  offlcam. 
It  is  certain,  that  vapours,  of  water  at  Icaft,  have  a  much 
greater  power  of  abiorbing  and  retaining  heat,  than  the 
water  from  which  they  are  raifed.  In  open  velfels, 
water  cannot  he  heated  more  than  212  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ;  but  in  Papin's  digelfer, 
where  the  vapour  is  forcibly  confined,  it  has  been  heat- 
ed to  400  of  the  fame  degrees  j  and,  no  doubt,  might 
have  been  heated  a  grcdt  deal  more,  had  the  veilels 
been  fl.rong  enough  to  bear  the  expanfile  force  of  the 
fleam.  On  opening  the  veff^ls,  however,  the  accefs  of 
heat  was  found  to  have  refidcd  entirely  in  the  vapour; 


for  the  water  inthe  velfel  very  foon  funk  down  to  2r2',    Flamt- 
vvhilc  the  llcani  ilfucd  forth  with  great  violence.  —— v — 

From  tliefe  experiments  it  appears  that  the  fleam  of 
water,  afier  it  has  ablbrbed  as  much  heat  in  a  latent 
flatc  as  It  can  contain,  continues  to  ablbrb,  or  detain 
among  its  particles,  an  unlimittd  quantity  of  fenfiblc 
heat  i  and  if  the  fleam  could  he  confined  till  this  quan- 
tity became  great  enough  to  be  viliblc  by  its  emiflion 
of  light,  there  cannot  be  the  kalt  doubt  that  the  va- 
pour would  then  be  converted  into  flame. 

In  what  manner  the  heat  is  detained  among  the  psr- 
ticles  of  lleara,  is  perhaps  impoflible  to  be  explained  ; 
but  to  this  heat  we  mull  undoubtedly  afciibc  the  vio- 
lent expanfive  force  of  If  earn  of  every  kind.  It  feeijis 
probaijle  that  when  fmokc  is  converted  into  flame,  the 
latent  heat  with  which  the  vapour  had  combined,  or 
rather  that  which  made  an  eircntial  part  of  it,  breaks 
fonh,  and  adds  to  the  quantity  of  fenlible  heat  whicli 
is  already  prefent.  This  feems  probable,  from  the 
fudden  exploliun  with  which  all  flames  break  out.  If  a 
velTel  full  of  oil  is  fet  over  the  fire,  a  fmoke  or  vapour 
begins  to  arife  from  it  ;  which  grows  gradually  thicker 
and  thicker  ;  and  at  lafl  begins  to  fliine  in  fome  places 
very  near  the  furface  of  the  oil,  like  an  clci5tric  light, 
or  fulphurjufi;  kindled.  At  this  time  the  oil  is  very 
hot,  as  well  as  the  fleam  which  ifiues  from  it.  But  this 
lafl  is  continnally  giving  oflT  its  fenlible  heat  into  the  at- 
mofphere  ;  fo  that  at  the  dillance  of  an  inch  or  two 
from  the  furface  of  the  oil,  the  heat  of  the  fleam  v.'ill 
not  exceed  400  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  perhaps  may 
not  be  fo  much  ;  but  if  a  burning  candle  is  held  in  the 
fleam  for  a  moment,  the  whole  is  immediately  con- 
verted into  flame,  with  fomethiiig  like  an  explofion  ; 
after  which,  the  oil  burns  quietly  until  it  is  all  con- 
fumed.  The  flame,  as  foon  as  it  appears,  is  not  only 
much  hotter  than  the  fleam  from  whence  it  was  pro- 
duced,  but  even  than  the  oil  which  lies  below  it. 
Whence,  then,  has  this  fiidden  and  great  increafe  of 
heat  arifen  \  It  could  not  be  ihtfetijibic  heat  of  the  va- 
pour, for  that  was  greatly  inferior;  nor  could  it  be 
commuiiicaied  from  the  oil,  for  that  could  communi- 
cate no  more  tlian  it  had  to  itfclf.  The  candle,  in- 
deed, would  communicate  a  quantity  of  heat  to  the  va- 
pour which  touched  its  flame  ;  but  it  is  impofhble  that 
this  quantity  ihonld  extend  permanently  over  a  furface 
perhaps  100  times  larger  than  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
ill  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  every  partof  that  furface 
equally  hot  with  the  flame  of  the  candle  itfclf  ;  for  this 
would  be  10  fuppofe  it  to  communicate  100  times  more 
heat  than  really  was  in  it.  The  heat  therefore  nuilt 
have  originally  rciided  in  the  vapour  itfelf :  and  as,  in 
the  freezing  of  water,  its  latent  heat  is  extricated  and 
becomes  Icnfible,  and  the  water  thereupon  lofes  its  flui 
dity  ;  fo,  in  the  accenlion  of  vapour,  the  latent  heat 
breaks  forth  with  abright  flafli,  and  the  vapour  is  then 
totally  decompofed,  and  converted  into  foot,  allies,  or 
water,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  rhe  fub- 
flances which  produce  it,  or  according  to  the  intcnfity 
of  the  heat — Several  other  hypoihefes  have  been  in-j 
vented  to  folvc  the  phenomena  of  burning  and  flaming 
bodies  ;  for  an  account  of  which,  fee  the  articles  Igni- 
tion,Phlogiston,  &c. 

Flames  are  of  difFeient  colours,  according  to  the  fub- 
flances from  which  they  are  produced.     Tiius,  the 
N  11  2  flame 
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Flamen     flame  of  fulpliur  and  fpirit  of  wine  is  Miie  j  the  flaiiie 

II  of  ii.itre  and  zinc,  of  a  biight  wliiic  ;  that  of  copper,  of 

Flaminius.  agrcenidi  blue,  &c.     Tliele  varicucs  atford  an  oppor- 

'       "^~"^  tuTiity  of  maiitng a  namberot agreeable  rcprekutatious 

in  fire-works,  which  could   not  be  done  if   the  flame 

produced    from  every    uiftcrent   fiibltaucc   was  of  the 

lame  colour.     See  Pyrotechnics. 

FLAMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  an 
order  o(  priclls,  inftituted  by  Romulus,  or  Numa  ;  au- 
thors not  beinp;  agreed  on  this  head. 

They  were  originally  only  three,  viz.  the  Flamen 
Dialh,  Flcitmn  MartiaJii,  and  Flamen  Quirtnalis,    The 
Flamen  Dialis  was  facred  to  Jupiter,  and  a  perfon  of 
the  highell  coonfequcnce  and  authority   in    the    Hate. 
He  dilcharged  feveral  religious  duties  which  properly 
beiono-cd  to  the  kings,  and  was  honoured  with  many 
eminent  privileges  beyond  all  other  officers,  but  was 
obliged  toobfervefevcral  fuperftitious  reflraints.     The 
Flamen  Martialis  was  facred  to  IMars,  and  was  ordain- 
ed  to  infpcft  the   rites  of  that  god.     The    F'lamcn 
Qiiirinalis  was  facred  to,  and  fuperiniended  the  rites 
of  Q^iirinus  Romulus.     The  flamines  laft  mentioned, 
though  of  high  authority,  were  much  inferior  10  the 
Flamen  Dialis.     All  three  were  chofen  by  the  people, 
and  confecrated  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus. — In  latter 
times  fevcral  priefts  of  the  fame  order  and  name  were 
added  to  them,  but  inferior  in   power.     The  whole 
number  at  laft   amounted   to   15:   the  three  firil  of 
whom  were  fenators,  and  called  Flamines  majores  ;  ihc 
other  12,  taken  from  among  the  people,  being  deno- 
minated Flamines  minores. — Some  authors  tell  us  the 
Romans  bad  a  Flamen  for  every  deity  they  worihip- 
ped.  The  greater  Flamines  wore  the  robe  and  edged  with 
purple,  like  the  great  magiftrates  :  had  an  ivory  chair, 
and  a  feat  in  the  fenaie.     They  wore  a  liiile  band  of 
thread  about  their  heads,  whence  their  name  is  laid 
be  derived,    Quaf  Filat/iincs.     Wife  of  the  Flamen 
Dialis  was  called  Flai/ii/iica,  and  wore  a  flame  colour- 
ed habit,   on  which  was  painted  a  thunder-bolt,  and 
above   her   head-drefs  flie  had   green  oak  boughs,  to 
indicate  that  Ihe  belonged  to  Jupiter  the  thunderer,   to 
whom  the  oak  was  facred.     The  Flamines  wore  each 
of  them  a  hat  or  cap  called  Flavmaum  or  Apex. 

FLAMINGO,  in  ornithology.     See  Phoenicop- 

X  E  R  U  S 

FLAMINUS,  or  Flaminius,  (T.  Q_.)  a  cele- 
brated Roman  raifcd  to  the  confulfliip  in  the  year  of 
Roraeji4,  though  under  thcageof  30.  Hewastrained 
in  the  an  of  war  againil  Hannibal;andhefliowedhinifclf 
capable  in  every  refpeft  todifchargc  with  honour  the 
great  office  with  which  he  was  entrullcd.  He  was  fent 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  againft  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  in  his  expedition  he  met  with  uncom- 
mon fuccefs.  The  Grccksgradually  declared  thcinfelvcs 
his  firmed  fupporters  ;  and  he  totally  defeated  Philip  on 
the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  made  all  Locris,  Phocis, 
and  Thcifaly  tributary  to  the  Roman  power.  He 
granted  peace  to  the  conquered  monarch,  and  proclaim- 
ed all  Greece  free  and  independent  at  the  Ifthmian 
games.  This  celebrated  aftion  procured  the  name  of 
Patrons  of  Greece  to  the  Romans,  and  infenlibly  paved 
their  way  to  univerfal  dominion.  Flaminius  behaved 
among  them  with  the  grcateft  policy  ;  by  his  ready 
compliance  10  their  national  cuftoms  and  prejudices,  he 
rained  uncommon  popularity,  and  received  the  name  of 


father  and  deliverer  of  Greece.     He  was  afterwards  Flaminiut 
fent  ambaifador  to  king  Prufias,  who  had  given  refuge  II 

to  Hannibaljand  there  his  prudence  and  artifice  haftened  rlamlteed.^ 
out  of  the  world  a  man  who  had  long  been  the  terror 
of  the  Romans.  Flaminius  was  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
after  a  life  fpent  in  the  grcatell glory,  in  which  he  had 
imitated  with  fuccefs  the  virtues  of  his  model  Scipio. 
P'laminius,  or  Flaminio,  (Mark  Anthony),  one 
of  the  bed  Latin  poets  in  the  i6th  century,  ot  Imo- 
la  in  Italy,  fon  and  grandfon  of  very  learned  men. 
The  pope  had  chofen  him  fecretary  to  the  council  in. 
154J;  but  he  refufed  that  employment,  bccaufe,  fa- 
vouring the  new  ojunions  ;  he  would  not  employ  his 
pen  in  an  aflembly  where  he  knew  thefe  opinions  were 
to  be  condemned. — He  paraphrafed  goof  the  pfaims  in 
Latin  verfe,  and  alio  wrote  notes  on  the  pialnis  ;  aiid 
fome  letters  and  poems  which  are  elkemed.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1550. 

FLAMSTED,  a  town  of  Hcrdfordfliire  in  Eng- 
land, 5  miles  from  St  Alban's  and  Dunftable,  flandson 
the  river  Vcrlam,  and  was  of  old  called  Verlamftedc. 
The  land  hereabouts  is  a  clay  fo  thickly  mixed  with 
flints,  that,  after  a  fliovver  nothing  appears  but  a  heap 
of  Hones  ;  and  yet  it  bears  very  good  corn  even  in  dry 
fummers.  This  fertility  is  imputed  to  a  warmth  in 
the  flint,  whicli  preferves  it  from  cold  in  the  winter; 
and  to  its  clofenels,  which  keeps  it  from  the  fcorching 
rays  of  the  fun  in  the  fummer.  Edward  VI,  when  an 
infant  was  brought  hither  for  his  health  ,  and,  it  is 
faidthc  beadftead  he  lay  on,  which  is  curioufly  wrought, 
is  Hill  preferved  in  the  manor-houfe  juft  by. 

FLAMSTEED  (John),  an  eminent  Englilli  aflro- 
nomcr  in  the  17th  century,  born  at  Derby  in  1646. 
He  had  early  read  a  great  deal  of  civil  and  ecclefialli- 
cal  hiflory  ;  but  happening  to  fee  John  de  Sacrobofco's 
book  de  S[>h^ra,  this  gave  him  a  turn  for  aflronomy, 
which  ftudy  he  afterwards  profecuted  with  great  vi- 
gour. His  father,  finding  him  in  correfpondencc  with 
feveral  leared  men,  advifed  him  to  go  10  London, 
that  he  might  be  pcrfonally  acquainted  with  them.  In 
1674,  he  wrote  an  ephemeris,  in  which  he  Ihowed  the 
fallity  of  allrology  ;  and  gave  a  table  of  the  moon's 
rifing  and  fctting,  carefully  calcalaicd,  together  with 
the  ecliples  and  appiilfcs  of  the  moon  and  planets  to 
fixed  trars.  This  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Jonas  More: 
for  whom,  at  his  rcqueft,  he  made  a  table  of  the  moon's 
true  fouthings.  In  1674,  Sir  Jonas  having  informed 
him,  that  a  true  account  of  the  tides  would  be  highly 
acceptable  to  his  majefty,  he  compofed  a  fmall  ephe- 
meris for  the  king's  ufe  :  and  when  fir  Jonas  fliowed 
the  king  and  duke  of  York  our  author's  lelefcopes  and 
micrometer,  and  recommended  him  (Irongly,  he  pro- 
cured him  a  warrant  to  be  kirg's  aftronomer,  with  the 
falary  of  L.ioo  per  annum  ;  on  which  occafion  he 
was  ordained.  In  1675,  the  founi^aiion  of  the  royal 
obfervaiory  at  Greenwich  was  laid,  and  during  the 
building  he  lodged  at  Greenwich  ;  his  quadrant  and 
tekfcopes  being  kept  in  the  queen's  houfe  there.  His 
DoEirine  of  the  Sphere  was  publilhed  in  1681,  in  a 
podhunious  work  of  Sir  Jonas  More,  intitlcd,  J  nen 
iyfte?nofthe  Mathematics.  In  1 584,  he  was  prcfcnt- 
cd  to  the  living  of  Burflow  in  Surry,  which  he  enjoy- 
ed till  he  died  in  1 719.  His  Hijioriactetefles  Britat,ni- 
ca  was  publiOied  at  London  in  I72J,  in  5  vols.  Kir 
Flaiullecd  likcwjfc  coiupofcd  the  Britifii  Catalogue  of 
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til e  fixed  (lars,  which  contains  twice  tlie  ntimber  that 
arc  ill  ilic  catalogue  of  Hevclius  :  to  each  of  which  he 
'  annexed  its  longitude,  latitude,  right  ai'ceniion,  and  di- 
ftaucc  from  the  pole,  together  with  the  variation  of 
right  afcenlion  and  declination,  while  the  longitude  in- 
crtafes  a  degree.  This  catalogue,  together  with  moll 
of  his  obfervations,  were  printed  on  a  line  piper  and 
character,  at  the  expeucc  of  the  late  prince  (jcorgeof 
Denmark. 

FLANDERS,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands, 
bounded  by  the  Geruiaii  fea  and  the  United  Provin- 
ces on  the  north,  by  the  province  of  Brabant  on  the 
call,  by  Hainault  and  Artois  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
another  part  of  Artois  and  the  German  fea  on  the 
well;  being  about  60  miles  long,  and  jo  broad,  and 
divided  between  the  Aullriaus,  the  French,  and  the 
Dutch. 

Flanders  is  a  perfeiStly  champaign  country,  with  not 
a  rifing  ground  or  hill  in  ir,  and  watered  with  many 
tine  rivers  and  canals.  Its  chief  commodities  are  fine 
lace,  linen,  and  tapeftry. 

In  this  country  fome  important  arts  were  invent- 
ed and  improved.  Weaving  in  general  was  greatly 
improved,  and  that  of  figures  of  all  forts  in  liucn 
were  invented  ;  alfo  the  art  of  dyeing  cloths  and  ftulfs, 
and  of  oil-colours;  the  curingot  herrings,  3cc.  Thema- 
nufaflures  of  this  country  are  not  nowin  thcriouriihing 
Hate  they  were  formerly  ;  yet  lilk,  cotton,  and  wool- 
len IfufFs,  brocades,  camblets,  tapeftry,  lace,  and  linen, 
arc  flill  manufactured  here  in  great  quantities.  This 
province  had  counts  of  its  own  from  the  ninth  century 
to  the  year  1369,  when  it  went  by  marriage  to  tlie 
dukes  of  Burgundy  ;  and  afterwards  from  them,  by 
marriage  alio,  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  France,  in  1667, 
feized  the  fouihern  part  ;  and  the  States-General  ob- 
tained the  northern  partly  by  the  treaty  of  Munllcr, 
and  partly  by  the  barrier-treaty  of  171J. 

For  a  more  particular  hiflory  of  Flanders,  with  a 
continuation  down  to  the  prcfent  times,  fee  the  article 
Netherlands. 

FLANEL,  or  Flannel,  a  kind  of  flight,  loofe, 
woollen  ftufF,  compofcd  of  a  woof  and  warp,  and  wove 
on  a  loom  with  two  treddlcs,  after  the  manner  of  bays. 
Dr  Black  affigns  as  a  leafou  why  flannel  and  other 
fubllances  of  the  kind  keep  our  bodies  warm,  that  they 
compofe  a  rare  and  fpongy  mafs,the  fibres  of  which  touch 
each  other  fo  nightly,  that  the  hear  moves  flowly  thro' 
ibe  interfticcs,  which  being  filled  only  with  air,  and 
that  in  a  flagnant  ftate,  give  little  affiilance  in  conduc- 
ting the  heat.  Sir  Benjamin  Thomfon  has  inquired 
farther  into  the  matter,  and  finds  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tion bttwixt  the  power  which  the  fubflances  ufnally 
worn  as  clothing  have  of  abforbing  raoiflure,  and  that 
of  keeping  our  bodies  warm.  Having  provided  a  quan- 
tity of  each  of  thcfe  fubllances  mentioned  below,  he 
expofed  them,  fpread  out  upon  clean  China  plates,  for 
the  fpace  of  24  hours  to  the  warm  and  dry  air  of  a 
room  which  had  been  heated  by  a  German  ftove  for  (e- 
veral  months,  and  during  the  lad  fix  hours  had  railed 
the  thermometer  to  85°  of  Fahrenheit ;  after  which  he 
weighed  equal  quantities  of  the  different  fubflances  with 
a  very  accurate  balance.  They  were  then  fpread  out 
r.pon  a  China  plate,  and  removed  into  a  very  large  un- 
inhabited room  upon  the  fecond  floor,  where  they  were 
expofed  48  hours  upon  a  table  placed  in  the  middle  of 
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the  room,  the  air  of  which  was  at  4  J''  of  Fahrenheit.  Flannet. 
At  the  end  of  this  fpace  tiicy  were  weighed,  and  then  *— v— - 
removed  into  a  damp  cellar,  and  placed  on  a  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  vault,  where  the  air  was  at  the  tem- 
perature of  45'',  and  which  by  the  hygrometer  fcemed 
to  be  fully  faturated  with  moilfurc.  In  this  fuuatioii 
they  were  fuffcrcd  to  remain  three  days  and  three 
nights  ;  the  vault  being  all  the  time  hung  round  with 
wet  linen  cloths,  to  render  the  air  as  completely  damp 
as  poflible.  At  the  end  of  three  days  they  were  weigh- 
ed, and  the  weights  at  thedifierent  limes  were  fou)id 
as  in  the  following  table. 


Weight  af- 
ter being 
dried  in  the 
hot  room 

Shceps  wool 

Beaver's  fur 

The  fur  of  a  Ruffian  hare 

Eeder  down 

C  Raw  fingle  thread 
Silk  -<  Ravellings  of 

(^      vvliite  taffcty 
C  Fine  lint 
Linens  Ravellings  of 

^      fine  linen 
Cotton  wool 
Ravellings  of  filver  lace 


w. 


Part 

000 


Weight  af-jWeight  af- 
ter coming  ter  remain- 
out  of  the 
cold  room. 

1084 

1072 

io6y 

1067 

1057 

1054 
1046 
1044 

IC43 
1000 


jng  72h.  in 

the  vault" 

I163 

1125 

II15 

III2 

IIO7 

1 103 

I  103 

1082 

I0S9 

1000 

On  thefe  experiments  our  author  oblervcs,  that  though 
linen,  from  the  apparent  cafe  with  which  it  receives 
dampncfs  from  the  atmofphere,  feems  to  have  a  much 
greater  attraction  for  water  than  any  other  ;  yet  it 
would  appear  from  what  is  related  above,  that  ihofc 
bodies  which  receive  water  in  its  uaelaltic  form  with 
the  greateft  eafe,  or  arc  moft  ealily  wet,  are  not  ihofe 
which  in  all  cafes  attract  the  muinure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere with  the  grcatell  avidity.  "  Pcrliaps  (fays  he), 
the  apparent  dampnefs  of  linen  to  the  touch,  arifes 
more  from  the  eafe  with  which  tliat  fubftance  parts 
with  the  Water  it  contains,  than  from  the  quantity  of 
water  it  atlually  holds  :  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  body 
appears  hot  to  the  touch,  in  confequcnce  of  its  parting 
freely  with  its  heat  ;  while  another  body,  whichis  real- 
ly at  the  fame  temperature,  but  wiih-holds  its  heat 
with  great  obftinacy,  affefts  the  fenfc  of  feeling  much 
lefs  violently.  It  is  well  known  that  woollen  cloths,  fuch 
asflanels,  &c.  worn  nextthelkin,  greatly  promote infcn- 
fible  perfpiration.  May  not  this  arife  principally  from 
the  ftrong  attraftion  which  fublifts  between  wool  and 
the  watery  vapour  which  iscontinually  iffuing  from  the 
human  body  ?  That  it  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
warmth  of  that  covering,  is  c'.ear  ;  for  the  fame  degree 
of  warmth  produced  by  wearing  more  clothing  of  a 
different  kind,  does  not  produce  the  fame  cffefl.  The 
perfpiration  of  the  human  body  being  abforbed  by  aco- 
vering  of  flancl,  it  is  immediately  dilhributed  liirough 
the  whole  thicknefs  of  that  fubftance,  and  by  that 
means  expofed,  by  a  very  large  furface,  lobe  carried  ofT 
by  the  atmofphere  ,  and  the  lofs  of  this  watery  vapour, 
which  the  flannel  fuftainson  theone  fide  by  evaporation, 
being  immediately  rcftorcd  from  the  other,  in  confe- 
qucnce of  the  ftrong  attraction  between  the  flannel  and 
this  vapour,  the  pores  of  the  fkin  are  -lifL. '.cumbered, 
and  they  are  continually  furroundcd  by  a  dry  and  (alu- 
brious  atmofphere." 

Our  author  cxpreffcs  hisfurprife,  that  ihecuttom  of 
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wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin  fliould  not  have  prevailed 
moreuuiverfally.  He  is  coiiriJent  it  woulJ  ^'revtnt  a 
^  number  of  difeafes  ;  and  lie  thinks  there  is  no  greater 
luxury  that  the  conifor;able  lenfaiion  which  ariCes  from 
wearing  ir,  efpecially  after  cue  is  a  little  accullomed  to 
it.  "  It  is  a  millakcii  notion  (fays  he),  that  it  is  coo 
warm  a  clothing  for  fummer.  I  have  worn  it  in 
the  hottcfl  climates,  and  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  ; 
and  never  found  the  leaft  inconvenience  from  it.  It 
is  the  warm  bath  of  a  perfpiration  confined  by  a  linen 
Ihirt,  wet  with  fweat,  which  renders  the  fummer  heats 
offuuthcrn  climates  lb  infiipportable  ;  but  flanel  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  and  favours  its  evaporaiion;  and 
evaporation,  as  is  well  known,  produces  pofitive  cold. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  new  flanel,  attcr  fome  time 
wearing,  acquires  the  property  of  lliining  in  the  dark, 
builofes  iton being  walhed.  Phil'jf.  Traiif.  n°  483.  \  7. 
FLANK,  orFLANC,  in  the  manege,  is  applied  to 
the  fides  of  a  horfe's  buttocks,  &c.  In  a  flrift 
fenfe,  tlie  flanks  of  a  horfe  are  the  extremes  of  the 
belly,  where  the  ribs  are  wanting,  and  are  below  the 
loins. 

The  flanks  of  a  horfe  fliould  be  full,  and  at  the  top 
of  each  a  feather.  The  di  fiance  between  the  laft  rib 
and  haunch  bone,  which  is  properly  the  flank,  fliould 
be  fliort,  which  they  term  'well  couflcd,  fuch  horfes  be- 
ing moll  hardy,  and  fit  to  endure  labour. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  no  flank  if  the  lart  of  the 
fliort  ribs  beat  aconliderable  diflanccfrom  the  liauuch- 
bone  ;  as  .ilfo  when  his  ribs  are  too  much  llraiglutucd 
in  their  compafs. 

Flank,  in  war,  is  ufed  by  way  of  analogy  for  the 
Ade  of  a  battalion,  army,  &c.  in  contradillindioti  to 
^\c  front  and  rear. 

To  attack  the  eiicviy  in  fiaiik,  is  to  difcover  and  fire  up- 
on there  on  one  fide.     See  File. 

Flank,  in  fortification,  is  a  line  drawn  from  the 
extremity  of  the  face  towards  the  inlide  of  the  work. 
Or,  flank  is  that  part  of  a  baftiou  which  reaches 
from  the  curtain  to  the  face,  and  defends  the  oppofite 
face,  the  flank,  and  the  curtain.  See  Fortification. 
FLAT,  in  fca-language,  denotes  a  level  ground  ly- 
ing at  a  fmall  depth  under  the  furl'ace  of  the  fea,  and 
is  cMti  i  fioal  ov Jhallow . 

pLAt-bottomed  Boats  are  fuch  as  are  made  lofwira  in 
fliallnw  water,  and  to  carry  a  great  number  of  troops, 
arullery,  ammunition,  &c.  They  are  conftrut'ted  with  a 
J  2  pounder, bow-chafe, and  an  18  pounder,  fiern-chafe  ; 
their  keel  is  from  90  to  100  feet,  and  from  12  to  24 
feet  beam  :  they  have  one  mad,  a  large  fquare  main- 
fail,  and  a  jib-fail  ;  are  rowed  by  18  or  20  oars,  and 
can  carry  400  men  each.  The  gun  takes  up  one  bow, 
and  a  bridge  the  other  over  which  the  troops  are  to 
march.  Thole  that  carry  horfes  have  the  fore-part  of 
the  boat  made  to  open  when  the  men  are  to  mount  and 
ride  over  a  bridge. 

FLATMAN  (Thomas),  an  Engl  ilh  poet  of  fome 
repute,  born  at  London  about  the  year  1633.  He 
lludied  at  the  Inner-Temple,  and  became  a  barrilter, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  evcrpradifcd  ;  for  ha- 
ving a  turn  tor  the  fine  arts,  he  gave  a  loofe  to  his  in- 
clination that  way,  and  acquired  reputation,  both 
as  a  poet  and  a  painter.  He  publiilied,  in  16S2,  a 
third  edition  cf  his  poems  and  fongs  dedicated  to 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  with  a  print  of  himfclf  as  a 
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frontifpiece  :  he  alfo  publidied  a  fatirical  romance  in 
proie,  on  Richard  Cromwell,  foouaftertherelloration; 
which  took  greatly  at  that  turn  of  aifairs.  He  died 
about  16S8. 

FLATS,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 
FLATUS,  FLATULENCE,  in  medicine;  vapours  ge- 
nerated in  the  Ilomach  and  intefiincs,  chiefly  occafioii- 
ed  by  a  weaknefs  of  thefe  parts.  They  occafion  di- 
Henfions,  uneafy  fenfation,  and  ficknefs,  and  often  a 
coufiderable  degree  of  pain.  See  {\\\i.  Index  fubjoin- 
ed  to)  Medicine. 

FLAVEL  (John),  an  eminent  nonconformift  ini- 
nillcr,  was  educated  at  Univerfity-collegc,  in  Oxford  : 
and  became  miniller  of  Dcptford,  and  afterwards  of 
Dartmouth  in  Devonlhire,  where  he  rcfidcd  thcgreai- 
ell  part  of  his  life,  and  was  admired  for  his  preaching. 
Though  he  was  generally  refpefted  at  Danniouth  j 
yet,  in  168  j,  feveral  of  the  aldermen  of  that  town,  at- 
tended by  the  rablc,  carried  about  a  ridiculous  effigy 
of  him,  to  which  were  affixed  the  Bill  of  Exclufioa 
and  the  Covenant.  Upon  this  occafion,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  town  ;  not  knowing 
what  treatment  he  might  meet  with  from  a  riotous 
mob,  headeil  by  magillrates  who  were  themfeives 
an-.o:ig  the  lowefl  of  mankind.  Part  of  his  Diary, 
printed  with  his  Remains,  niufl;  give  the  reader  a  high 
ideaof  his  pitty.  He  died  in  169  r,  aged  61  ;  and  af- 
ter his  death,  his  works,  which  confifled  of  many 
pieces  of  prai^ical  divinity,  were  printed  in  two  vo- 
lumes folio.  Among  thefe,  the  moll  famous  are  his 
"  Navigation  Spiriiualized,  <>r  a  New  Compafs  for 
Seamen,  confilling  of  32  points  of  pleafant  obfervaiions 
and  feriousreflcilions,"  of  which  there  have  been  feve- 
ral editions  in  Svo;  and  his  "Hulbandry  Spiritualized, 
Sec.  wiih  occafional  meditations  upon  beafis,  birds, 
trees,  flowers,  rivers  and  feveral  other  objects,"  of 
which  alfo  there  have  been  many  editions  in  aciavo. 
FLAX,  in  botany.  See  Linum. 
The  following  particulars  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  raifing  flax,  has  been  for  fome  years  pall  warmly  re- 
commended by  the  irullecs  for  filhcries,  manulaftures, 
and  improvements  in  Scotland. 

Ojthe  choice  oj  the  Soil,  and  preparing  the  Ground  for 
Flax.  A  (kilful  flax-raifer  always  prefers  a  free  open 
deep  loam,  and  all  grounds  that  produced  the  preced- 
ing year  a  good  crop  of  turnip,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
barley,  or  broad  clover;  or  have  been  formerly  laij 
down  rich,  and  kept  for  fome  years  in  paflure. 

A  clay  foil,  the  fecond  or  third  crop  after  being 
limed,  will  anlwcr  well  for  flax  ;  provided,  if  the 
ground  be  ftill  fliff,  that  it  be  brought  to  a  proper 
mould,  by  tilling  after  harveft,  to  cxpofe  it  to  the  win- 
ter frofts. 

All  new  grounds  produce  a  ftrong  crop  of  flax,  and 
pretty  free  of  weeds.  When  a  great  many  moie-heaps 
appear  upon  new  ground,  it  anfwers  the  better  for  flax 
after  one  tilling. 

Fax-feed  ought  never  to  be  fown  on  grounds  that 
are  either  too  wet  or  dry  ;  but  on  fuch  as  retain  a  na- 
tural nioflurc  :  and  fuch  grounds  as  are  inclined  to 
weeds  ought  to  be  avoided,  unlcfs  prepared  by  a  careful 
furamer-fallow. 

If  the  lint- feed  be  fown  early,  and  the  flax  not  al- 
lowed to  (land  for  feed,  a  crop  of  turnip  may  be  got 
after  the  flax  that  very  year  ;  th«  fecond  year  a  crup 
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of  bear  or  barley  may  be  taken  ;  slid  the  third  year, 
^gral's-iceds  are  lometimes  fown  alonj^  with  the  limfeed. 
This  is  the  method  mollly  pradilcd  in  and  about  the 
cojndes  of  Lincoln  and  Somerfct,  where  great  (luanti- 
ties  of  fiixand  hcnp  are  every  year  railed,  and  where 
thefe  crops  have  long  been  capital  articles.  There,  old 
ploughed  groands  are  nev-rfowcd  with  lintfecd,  unlefs 
the  foil  oe  very  rich  and  clean.  A  certain  worm,  called 
in  Scotland  tiic  conp-woriii,  abounds  in  new-broke  up 
groands,  wiiich  greatly  harts  every  crop  but  liax.  In 
imall  inclofares  furroimdeJ  with  trees  or  hi  jh  hedges, 
the  tlax  for  want  ot  free  air,  is  fnDJcil:  to  fall  before 
it  be  ripe,  and  the  droppings  of  rain  and  dew  from 
the  trees  prevent  the  tiax  within  the  reach  of  the  trees 
from  growing  to  any  perfeftion. 

Of  preceding  crops,  potatoes  and  hemp  arethebefl 
preparation  for  flax.  In  the  fens  of  Lincoln,  upon 
proper  ground  of  old  tillage,  they  fow  hemp,  dung- 
ing well  the  firil  year;  the  fecoud  year  hemp  without 
dung;  the  third  year  flax  without  dung;  and  that  fame 
year,  a  crop  of  turnip  eat  on  the  ground  by  Ihcep ;  the 
fourth  year,  hemp  with  a  large  coat  of  dung;  and  fo 
en  for  ever. 

If  the  ground  be  free  and  open,  it  (hould  be  but  once 
ploughed  ;  and  that  as  Ihallow  as  pollible,  not  deeper 
than  2L  inches.  It  (hould  be  laid  flat,  reduced  to  a  fine 
garden  mould  by  much  harrowing,  and  all  lloncs  and 
fods  (hould  be  earned  off. 

Except  a  little  pidgeon's  dung  for  cold  or  four 
ground,  no  other  dung  ihould  be  ufed  preparatory  for 
Sax  ;  becaufe  it  produces  too  many  weeds,  and  throws 
up  the  flax  thin  and  poor  upon  the  ftalk. 

Before  lowing,  the  bulky  clods  fliould  be  broken,  or 
carried  off  the  ground  ;  and  fliones,  quickenings,  and 
every  other  thing  that  may  hinder  the  growth  of  the 
fiax,  (liould  be  removed. 

OfthechoiciofLuttfeed.  The  brighter  in  colour, 
and  heavier  the  feed  is,  fo  much  the  better ;  that 
which  when  bruifed  appears  of  a  light  or  yellowilh 
green,  and  frefli  in  the  heart,  oily  and  not  dry,  and 
fmells  and  taftes  fvveet,  and  not  fufty,  may  be  depend- 
ed upon. 

Dutch  feed  of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  for  the 
molt  part,  anfwers  bell ;  but  it  fcldom  fucceeds  if  kept 
another  year.  It  ripens  fooner  than  any  other  foreign 
Jeed.  Philadelphia-feed  produces  fine  lint  and  few 
bolls,  becaufe  fown  thick,  and  anfwers  bed  in  wet 
cold  foils.  Riga-feed  produces  coarfer  lint,  and  the 
greatell  quantity  of  feed.  Scots-feed,  when  well  win- 
ned  and  kept,  and  changed  from  one  kind  of  foil  to  ano- 
ther, fometimes  anfwers  pretty  well;  but  lliould  be 
fown  thick,  as  many  of  its  grains  are  bad,  and  fail.  It 
fprings  well,  and  its  flax  is  iboner  ripe  than  any  other; 
bat  its  produce  afterwards  is  generally  inferior  to  that 
from  foreign  feed. 

A  kind  hasbeenlately  imported, called  m;mmsl-feed\ 
which  looks  well,  is  (hort  and  plump,  but  fcldom  grows 
above  eight  inches,  and  on  that  account  ought  not  to 
be  fown. 

Of  Sowing  Lintfeed.  The  quantity  of  lintfeed  fown 
lliould  be  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the  foil ;  for 
if  the  ground  be  in  good  heart,  and  tlie  feed  fown 
thick,  the  crop  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  before  it  is 
ready  for  pulling.  From  11  to  12  pecks  Linlithgow 
meafure  of  Dutch  or  Riga  feed,  is  generally  fulTicient 


for  one  Scots  acre;  and  about  ten  pecks  of  Philadel- 
phia feed,  which,  being  the  fmallell  grained,  goesfar- 
tliell.  Riga  limfeed,  and  the  next  year's  produce  of 
it,  is  prelcrred  in  Lincolnlhire. 

Tile  time  for  lowing  lintfeed  is  from  ihe  middle  of 
March  to  the  end  of  April,  as  the  ground  and  feafon 
anfwers;  but  the  earlier  the  feed  is  fown,  the  lefs  the 
crop  interferes  with  the  corn-harvcfl. 

Late  fown  lintfeed  may  grow  long,  but  the  flax  upon 
the  flalk  will  be  thin  and  poor. 

After  fowing,  the  ground  ought  to  be  harrowed  till 
the  feed  is  well  covered,  and  then  (fuppofnig  the  foil, 
as  beforementioned,  to  be  free  and  reduced  to  a  fine 
mould)   it  ought  to  be  rolled. 

When  a  farmer  lows  a  large  quantity  of  lintfeed,  he 
may  find  it  proper  to  fow  a  part  earlier  and  part  la- 
ter, that  in  the  future  operations  of  weeding,  pulling, 
watering,  and  gralTing,  the  work  may  be  the  ealier 
and  more  conveniently  gone  about. 

It  ought  always  to  be  fown  on  a  dry  bed. 

Oj  Weeding  Flax.  It  ought  to  be  weeded  when  th« 
crop  is  aboui  four  inches  long.  If  longer  deferred, 
the  weeders  will  fo  inuch  break  and  crook  the  ftalks, 
that  they  never  perhaps  will  recover  their  flraighmtu 
atrain  ;  and  when  the  flax  grows  crooked,  it  is  more 
liable  to  be  hurt  in  the  rippling  and  fwingling. 

Ouicken-grafs  (hould  not  be  taken  up;  for,  being 
ftrongly  rooted,  the  pulling  of  it  always  loofens  a  deal 
of  the  lint. 

If  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  fettled  drought,  it  is 
better  to  defer  the  weeding,  than  by  that  operation  to 
expofe  the  tender  roots  of  the  flax  to  the  drought. 

How  foon  the  weeds  are  got  out,  they  ought  to  be 
carried  off  the  field,  inlfead  of  being  laid  in  the  fur- 
rows,  where  they  often  take  root  again,  and  at  any 
rate  obftruft  the  growth  of  the  flax  in  the  furrows. 

Of  Puliing  Flax.  When  the  crop  grows  fo  Ihort 
and  branchy,  as  to  r.ppear  inore  valuable  for  feed  than 
flax,  it  ought  not  to  be  pulled  before  it  be  thoroughly 
ripe  ;  but  if  it  grows  long  and  not  branchy,  the  feed 
Ihouid  be  difregarded,  and  all  the  attention  given  to 
the  flax.  In  the  lad  cafe  it  ought  to  be  pulled  after 
the  bloom  has  fallen,  when  the  ftalk  begins  to  turn 
yellow,  and  before  the  leaves  fall,  and  the  bolls,  turn 
hard  and  (liarp-pointcd. 

When  the  (talk  is  fmall,  and  carries  few  bolls,  the 
flax  is  fine ;  but  the  llalk  of  courfe  flax  is  grofs,  rank, 
branching,  and  carries  many  bolls. 

When  the  flax  has  fallen, and  lies;  fuchas  lies  ought 
to  be  immediately  pulled,  whether  iihasgrown  enough 
or  not,  as  otherwife  it  will  rot  altogether. 

When  parts  of  the  fame  field  grow  unequally,  fo 
that  fome  parts  are  ready  for  pulling  before  other 
parts  ;  only  what  is  ready  fliouUI  be  pulled,  and  the 
reil  (liould  be  fufiered  to  ftand  till  ready. 

The  flax-raifer  ought  to  be  at  pains  to  pull,  and 
keep  by  itfelf,  each  different  kind  of  lint  which  lie  finds 
in  his  field  ;  what  is  both  long  and  fine,  by  itfelf  ; 
what  is  both  long  and  coarfe,  by  itfelf;  what  is  both 
ihort  and  fine,  by  itfelf;  what  is  both  fliort  and  coarfe, 
by  itfelf  ;  and  in  like  manner  every  other  kind  by  it- 
felf that  is  of  the  fame  lize  and  quality.  If  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  be  not  thus  kept  feparate,  the  flax  muff  be 
muf:h  damaged  in  the  watering  and  the  other  fuccecd- 
ing  operations. 

What 
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Thx.  What  IS  commonly  called  undtr  groivtk  may  be  ne- 

—^/—-^  glcled  as  ufelefs. 

Few  perfons  that  have  feen  pulled  ilax,  are  is;norant 
of  the  method  of  laying  it  inhandfuls  acrofs  each  other  ; 
which  gives  the  flax  lufEcient  air,  and  keeps  the  hand- 
fjls  feparate  and  ready  for  the  rippler. 

Of  Stacking  up  Flax  during  the  Winter,  and  Winning 
the  Seed.  If  the  flax  be  more  valuable  tlran  the  feed, 
if  ought  by  no  means  to  be  fl;acked  up;  for  its  own 
natural  juice  aflifts  it  greatly  in  the  watering ;  whereas, 
if  kept  long  unwatercd,  it  lofes  that  juice,  and  the 
harle  adheres  fo  much  to  the  boon,  that  it  requires 
longer  time  to  water,  and  even  the  quality  of  the  flax 
becomes  thereby  harilicr  andcoarfcr.  Befides,  the  flax 
flacked  up  over  year,  is  in  great  danger  from  vermin 
and  other  accidents  ;  the  water  in  fpring  is  not  fo 
foft  and  warm  as  in  harveft  :  and  near  a  year  is  thereby 
loft  of  the  ufe  of  the  lint :  but  if  the  flax  be  fo  fhort 
and  branchy  as  10  appear  moft  valuable  for  feed,  it 
ought,  after  pulling,  to  be  ftooked  and  dried  upon  the 
field,  as  is  done  with  corn;  then  ftackcd  up  for  win- 
ter, rippled  in  fpiing ;  and  after  flieeling,  the  feed 
fliould  be  well  cleaned  from  bad  feeds,  &c. 

Oj  Rippling  Flax.  After  pulling,  if  the  flax  is  to 
be  regarded  more  than  the  feed,  it  (hould  be  allowed 
to  lie  fouie  hours  upon  the  ground  to  dry  a  little,  and 
fo  gain  fome  firmncfs,  to  prevent  the  fkiii  or  harle, 
■which  is  the  flax,  from  rubbing  off  in  the  rippling  ;  an 
operation  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  negleJled, 
as  the  bolls,  if  put  into  the  water  along  with  the  flax, 
breed  vermin  there,  and  otherwifefpoil  the  water.  The 
bolls  alfo  prove  very  inconvenient  in  the  grallliig  and 
breaking. 

In  Lincolnlhire  and  Ireland,  they  think  that  rip- 
pling hurts  the  flax  ;  and  therefore,  in  place  of  rip- 
pling, they  flrike  the  bolls  agaiuft  a  ftone. 

The  handfuls  for  rippling  fhould  not  be  great,  as 
that  endangers  tlie  lint  in  the  rippling  comb. 

After  rippling,  the  flax-raifer  will  perceive,  that  he 
is  able  to  alfort  each  lize  and  quality  of  the  flax  by  it- 
felf  more  exactly  than  he  could.before. 

Of  Wattriiig  Flax.  A  running  ftream  wafles  the 
lint,  makes  it  white,  and  frequently  carries  it  away. 
Lochs,  by  the  great  quantity  and  motion  of  the  wa- 
ter, alio  wade  and  whiten  the  flax,  though  not  fo  much 
as  running  ftreams.  Both  rivers  and  lochs  water  the 
flax  quicker  than  canals. 

But  all  flax  ought  to  be  watered  in  canals,  which 
ftiould  be  digged  in  clay  ground  if  poflible,  as  that 
foil  retains  the  water  beft:  but  if  a  firm  retentive  foil 
cannot  be  got,  the  bottom  or  fldes  of  the  canal,  or 
both  the  bottom  and  fides,  may  be  lined  with  clay;  or 
inn;ead  of  lining  the  fides  with  clay,  which  might 
fall  down,  a  ditch  may  be  dug  without  the  canal,  and 
filled  with  clay,  which  will  prevent  both  extraneous 
water  from  entering,  and  the  water  within  from  run- 
ning off. 

A  canal  of  40  feet  long,  fix  broad,  and  four  deep, 
will  generally  vi'ater  the  growth  of  an  acre  of  flax. 

It  ought  be  filled  with  frcfli  foft  water  from  a 
river  or  brook,  if  poflible  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  flax  is  put  in,  and  expofed  all  that  time  to  tlie  heat 
of  the  fun.  The  greater  way  the  river  or  brook  has 
run,  the  fofter,  and  therefore  the  better,  will  the  water 
be.    Springs,   or  ihort-runs  from  hills,  arc  too  cold, 


unlefs  the  water  is  allowed  to  ftand  long  in  the  c»nat. 
Water  from  coal  or  iron  is  very  bad  for  flax.  A  little  "" 
of  the  powder  of  galls  thrown  into  a  glafs  of  water, 
will  immediately  difcover  if  it  comes  from  minerals  of 
that  kind,  by  turning  it  into  a  dark  colour,  more  or 
lefs  tinged  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  vitriol  it 
contains. 

The  canal  ought  not  to  be  under  (hade  ;  which,  be- 
fides  keeping  the  fun  from  foftening  the  water,  might 
make  part  of  the  canal  cooler  than  other  parts,  and  fo 
water  the  flax  unequally. 

The  flax  raifcr  will  obferve,  when  the  water  is 
brought  to  a  proper  heat,  that  fmall  plants  will  be 
riling  quickly  in  it,  numbers  of  fmall  iufcfts  and  rep- 
tiles will  be  generated  there,  and  bubbles  of  air  ri- 
fmg  on  the  furface.  If  no  fuch  figns  appear,  the 
water  mult  not  be  warm  enough,  or  is  otherwife  unfit 
for  flax. 

Mofs-holes,  when  neither  too  deep  nor  too  fliallow, 
frequently  anfwer  well  for  watering  flax,  when  the 
water  is  proper,  as  before  defcribed. 

The  proper  feafon  for  watering  flax  is  from  the  end 
of  July  to  the  end  of  Auguft. 

The  advantage  of  watering  flax  as  foonas  poflible 
after  pulling,  has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  flax  being  forted  after  rippling,  as  before-men- 
tioned, ihould  next  be  put  in  beets,  never  larger  than 
a  man  can  grafp  with  both  his  hands,  and  tied  very 
flack  with  a  band  of  a  few  /talks.  Dried  ruflies  an- 
fwer exceedingly  well  for  binding  flax,  as  they  do  not 
rot  in  the  water,  and  may  be  dried  andkept  for  ufe 
again. 

The  beets  ihould  be  put  into  the  canals  flop. ways, 
or  half  ftanding  upon  end,  the  root-end  uppermofl. 
Upon  the  crop-ends,  when  uppernioll,  there  frequent- 
ly breeds  a  deal  of  vermin,  deftrudive  of  the  flax, 
which  is  efFeftually  prevented  by  putting  the  crop-end 
downmoft. 

The  whole  flax  in  the  canal  ought  to  be  carefully 
covered  from  the  fun  with  divots  ;  the  grafly  fide  of 
which  fliould  be  next  the  flax,  to  keep  it  clean.  If  it 
it  is  not  thus  covered,  the  fun  will  difcolour  the  flax, 
though  quite  covered  with  water.  If  the  divots  arc 
notweighty  enough  to  keepthe  flax  entirclyunder  wa- 
ter, a  tew  Itoncs  may  be  laid  above  them.  But  the  flax 
fliould  not  be  prefled  to  the  bottom. 

When  the  flax  is  fufiiciently  watered,  it  feels  foft  10 
the  gripe,  and  the  /lar/d  parts  cafily  with  the  boon  or 
/Jjoiii,  which  lafl  is  then  become  brittle,  and  looks  whi- 
tifli.  When  thefe  figns  are  found,  the  flax  fliould  be 
taken  out  of  the  water,  beet  after  beet;  each  gently 
rinfed  in  the  water,  to  cleanfe  it  of  the  naflinefs  which 
has  gathered  about  it  in  the  canal :  and  as  the  lint  is 
then  very  tender,  and  the  beet  flackly  tied,  it  muft  be 
carefully  and  gently  handled. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  no  part  be  over- 
done, and  as  the  coarfefl;  waters  fooneft,  if  different 
kinds  be  mixed  together,  a  part  will  be  rotted,  when 
the  reft  is  not  fufiiciently  watered. 

When  lint  taken  out  of  the  canal  is  not  found  fufii- 
ciently watered,  it  may  be  laid  in  a  heap  for  12,  18, 
or  24  hours,  which  will  have  an  eflxfl  like  more  water- 
ing; but  this  operation  is  nice,  and  may  prove  danger- 
ous in  unflcilful  hands. 
After  the  flax  is  taken  out  of  the  canal,  frefh  lint 
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fliould  not  be  put  a  fecond  time  into  it,  until  the  former 
'  water  be  run  off,  and  the  canal  cleaned,  and  ftipplicd 
with  frelh  water. 

Of  grajfing  Flax.  Short  heath  is  the  befl  field  for 
graiflng  flax  ;  as,  when  wet,  it  fafbens  to  the  heath, 
and  is  thereby  prevented  from  being  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  The  heath  alfo  keeps  it  a  little  above  the 
earth,  and  fo  expofes  it  the  more  equally  to  the  wea- 
ther. When  fuch  heath  is  not  to  be  got,  links  or 
clean  old  lea-ground  is  the  next  bed.  Long-grafs 
grounds  (hould  be  avoided,  as  the  grafs  growing  thro' 
the  lint  frequently  fpots,  tenders,  or  rots  it  ;  and 
grounds  expofed  to  violent  winds  fliould  alfo  be  a- 
voided. 

The  flax,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  muft  be 
fpread  very  thin  upon  the  ground  ;  and  being  then 
very  tender,  it  mull  be  gently  handled.  The  thinner 
it  is  fpread  the  better,  as  it  is  then  the  more  equally 
expofed  to  the  weather.  But  it  ought  never  to  be 
fpread  during  a  heavy  fhower,  as  that  would  wafli  and 
wafte  the  harle  too  much,  which  is  then  exceflively 
tender,  but  foon  after  becomes  firm  enough  to  bear  the 
rains,  which,  with  the  open  air  and  funlhine,  cleans, 
foftens,  and  purifies  the  harle  to  the  degree  wanted,  and 
makes  it  bliller  from  the  boon.  In  fliort,  after  the 
flax  has  got  a  little  firmnefs  by  being  a  few  hours 
fpread  in  dry  weather,  the  more  rain  and  funfliine  it 
gets  the  better. 

If  there  be  little  danger  of  high  winds  carrying  off 
the  flax,  it  will  be  much  the  better  of  being  turned 
about  once  a-week.  If  it  is  not  to  be  turned,  it  ought 
to  be  very  thin  fpread.  The  fpreading  of  flax  and 
hemp  requires  a  deal  of  ground,  and  enriches  it 
greatly. 
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The  Ikilful  flax-raifer  fpreads  his  firft  row  of  flax  at 
the  end  of  the  field  oppolite  to  the  point  from  whence  ' 
the  mofl  violent  wind  commonly  comes,  placing  the 
root-ends  foremoft  ;  he  makes  the  root-ends  of  every 
oiher  row  over-lap  the  crop-ends  of  the  former  row 
three  or  four  inches,  and  binds  down  the  laftrow  with 
a  rope  ;  by  which  means  the  wind  does  not  cafily  get 
below  the  lint  to  blow  i;  away  :  and  as  the  crop-ends 
are  feldom  fo  fully  watered  as  the  root-ends,  the  aforc- 
faid  overlapping  has  an  eficft  like  giving  the  crop-ends, 
more  watering.  Experience  only  can  fully  teach  a  per- 
fon  the  figns  of  flax  being  fufiiciently  gralTed  :  then  it 
is  of  a  clearer  colour  than  formerly  :  the  harle  is  blif- 
tered  up,  and  eafily  parts  with  the  boon,  which  is  thea 
become  very  brittle.  The  whole  fliould  be  fufficiently 
grafled  before  any  of  it  is  lifted  ;  for  if  a  part  be  lifted 
looner  than  the  reft,  that  which  remains  is  in  great 
danger  from  the  winds. 

A  dry  day  ought  to  be  chofen  for  taking  up  the  flax; 
and  if  there  is  no  appearance  of  high  wind,  it  fliould  be 
loofed  from  the  heath  or  grafs,  and  left  loofe  for  fomc 
hours,  to  make  it  thoroughly  dry. 

As  a  great  quantity  of  flax  can  fcarcely  be  all  equally 
watered  and  grafled,  and  as  the  different  qualities  will 
bed  appear  at  lifting  the  flax  off  the  grafs  ;  therefore 
at  that  time  each  different  kind  fliould  be  gathered  to- 
gether, and  kept  by  itfelf ;  that  is,  all  of  the  fame  co- 
lour, length,  and  quality. 

The  fmaller  the  beets  lint  is  made  up  in,  the  better 
for  drying,  and  the  more  convenient  for  flacking,  houf- 
ing,  &c.  and  in  making  up  thefe  beets,  as  in  every 
other  operation  upon  flax,  it  is  of  great  confequence 
that  the  lint  be  laid  together  as  it  grew,  the  root-ends 
together,  and  the  crop-ends  together. 
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Follows  an  ejlimate  of  the  Expence,  Traduce,  andProfit  ofaScotsAcre  ofFLAXf—fuppofitig  the  feafon  favourable, 
that  no  accidental  lo^fes  happen,  and  that  the  farmer  is  neither  unjkilful  nor  negligent. 


Ground-rent,  labouring  the  ground,  an-d  leading  the  flax 
Lintfeed  from  L.  2.  to  L.  4.  />i?r  hogfliead,  the  medium 
3s.  4d./itfrpeck  —  —  — 

Clodding  and  fowing        —  »—  — 

Weeding  —  —  t—  — 

Pulling,    rippling,   putting  in,  and  covering  in  the 

water  —  —  —  — 

Taking  out  of  the  water,  grafling,  and  flacking 
Breaking  and  fcutching,  at  2  s.  per  Howe         — 


Total  expence 

Produce,  at  los.  per  flone  —  — 

Lintfeed  fold  for  oil,  at  i  s.  per  peck        —         — 
The  chatf  of  the  bolls  is  well  worth  the  expence  of 
drying  the  feed  ;  as  it  is  good  food,  when  boiled 
and  mixed  with  beer,  for  horfes. 

Total  produce 

Balance  for  profit  —  _  -_ 

Vol.  VII, 
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Flax.  There  is  nothing  dated  here  as  cxpence  of  tlie  canal 

— " '  in  which  the  flax  ii  waicrtd  ;  becaiife  ihac  varies  much 

according  10  the  conveniences  people  have  for  making 
it  ;  and  a  canal  once  made  requires  for  after  years  only 
to  be  repaired  and  cleaiifcd. 

It  is  a  certain  fail,  that  the  greater  the  crop  is,  the 
better  is  the  quality  of  the  fame  kind  of  riax. 

The  advantage  of  having  both  a  crop  of  flax  and  a 
crop  of  turnip  the  fame  year — or  of  fowing  grnfs-feeds 
along  with  ihelintfced — and  of  reducing  the  ground  to 
a  line  garden  mould,  free  of  weeds,  ought  to  be  attend- 
ed to. 

For  Cambric  and  fine  Lav)>i.  The  ground  muft  be 
a  rich  light  foil,  rather  fandy,  but  cannot  be  too  rich. 

It  ought  to  be  ploughed  in  September,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  Oiftober,  firll  putting  a  little  hot  rotten  dung 
upon  it.  In  January  it  ought  to  have  a  fecond  plough, 
iiig,  after  a  hard  frofl  ;  and  when  ye  intend  to  few  it, 
plough  it  a  third  time,  or  rather  hoe  it,  reducing  the 
clods  very  fine  ;  but  make  no  furrows  :  the  land  mufl 
be  made  level  like  a  garden  :  but  never  work  the  land 
when  wet. 

The  feed  lliould  be  fown  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
about  double  the  quantity  that  is  generally  fown  by  our 
farmers;  if  the  laud  be  very  rich,  it  will  require  rather 
more  than  double. 

As  loon  as  fown  (if  the  weather  be  dry)  it  will  be 
necelfary  to  roll  the  ground. 

The  lint  mull  be  weeded  very  clean  when  aboutthree 
inches  high  ;  diretlly  after  wliich  you  mud  fct  forked 
flicks,  of  about  one-and-half  inch  thick  (which  ought 
to  be  prepared  before),  every  four  or  five  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  poles  you  are  to  lay  upon  them  ; 
they  (hould  be  well  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  forked 
pan  to  receive  the  polesabout  fix  or  feven  inches  above 
the  lint  ;  each  row  of  poles  Ihould  be  two,  three,  or 
four  feet  afunder,  according  to  the  length  of  the  brulh- 
Wood  you  are  to  lay  npon  them. 

The  poles  ought  to  be  from  10  to  i  j  feet  long,  and 
flrong  enough  to  fupport  the  brufh  acrofs  the  poles  ; 
take  the  longefl  brulhwood  you  can  get,  the  more  bran- 
chy the  better,  very  thick,  filling  up  the  vacancies 
vvith  fmaller  brufh,  and  any  of  the  branches  that  rife 
higher  than  18  or  20  inches  ought  to  be  lopt  oft  tomakc 
the  brufh  lie  as  level  as  pofliblc  :  any  fort  of  brufli  will 
do  except  oak,  as  that  tinges  the  lint. 

Your  lint  mufl  be  pulled  as  foon  as  the  feed  is  fully 
foiincd,  which  is  a  few  days  after  it  is  out  of  the  bloom, 
before  the  lint  turn  yellow. 

It  mull  be  pulled  above  the  brufhwood,  and  every 
handful  laid  upon  it  as  foon  as  polTible  :  if  it  is  fine 
weather,  leave  it  four  or  five  hours  in  that  manner ;  then 
carry  it  to  a  fcrecn  near  a  barn,  to  put  it  under  cover  in 
cafe  of  rain  ;  there  it  mull  be  fpread  four  or  five  days, 
and  always  pat  it  in  the  barn  at  night,  or  when  it  ap- 
pears to  rain  :  the  bundles  mufl  be  opened  in  the  barn, 
or  made  hollow,  to  prevent  it  from  heating. 

Tliefe  operations  mull  be  performed  until  the  lint 
is  perfcrtly  dry,  and  out  of  danger  of  heating  ;  taking 
ca.re  all  the  time  to  keep  the  roots  as  even  as  poffible, 
and  if  pollihlc  keep  it  from  rain  or  wet  :  if  you  cannot 
prevent  it  from  being  wet,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  it 
on  the  grafs  till  dry  ;  becaufe  when  once  wet,  the  put- 
ting it  under  cover  before  dry  will  make  it  turn  black  ; 
a  tiling  wbicli  mufl  be  prevciiccd  at  all  events. 


If  any  of  the  lint  upon  the  border,  or  through  the 
piece  of  ground,  be  coarfer  than  another,  it  mull  be 
fcparated  from  the  refl. 

The  utmofl  care  mufl  be  taken  to  prefcrve  the  lint 
entire  or  unbroken  ;  for  this  reafon  they  beat  ofi"  the 
feed  with  a  round  mell  or  bittle. 

The  mofl  proper  ground  is  fummer  fallow,  or  after 
potatoes  or  lea ;  if  poffible  near  a  wood,  to  prevent  the 
cxpence  of  carrying  bruih. 

As  foon  as  the  feed  is  off,  if  you  intend  to  water  it 
that  feafon,  it  mufl  be  tied  in  bundles  about  as  large  as 
you  can  grafp  with  your  two  hands. 

The  water  proper  for  it,  is  a  very  fmall  rivulet  or 
foft  fpring  free  of  any  metallic  ore  ;  taking  care  tliat 
no  flood  or  foul  water  enters  your  pit  ;  which  mufl  be 
at  leafl  five  feet  deep,  about  nine  or  ten  broad  at  the 
top,  and  feven  or  eight  at  the  bottom  ;  the  length  will 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  flax  you  have  to  water. 
A  very  fmall  llripe  of  water,  when  clear,  lliould  al- 
ways be  running  in  and  off  from  your  pit  when  the 
lint  is  in  it. 

The  pit  ought  to  be  made  three  or  four  months  be- 
fore it  be  ufed. 

You  mufb  drive  poles  about  four  inches  thick,  with 
a  hook  inclining  downwards,  in  this  form  7,  all  along 
the  fides  of  the  pit,  above  five  feet  afunder.  The  hooks 
mull  be  level  with,  or  rather  under,  the  furfacc  of  the 
Water.  A  long  pole,  the  whole  length  of  the  pit,  mull 
be  fixed  into  ihefe  hooks  on  each  fide  j^aiid  crol's  poles 
put  under  that,  to  keep  the  lint  under  water  ;  but  the 
crofs  poles  are  not  ulcd  till  the  lint  is  put  in.  You 
mult  order  it  fo,  that  all  the  lint  fliould  be  three  or 
four  inches  under  water.  You  next  bring  your  lint  to 
the  fides  of  the  pit;  then  put  your  flieaves  head  to 
head,  caufing  each  to  overlap  the  other  about  one  third, 
and  take  as  many  of  ihefe  as  make  a  bundle  of  two  or 
two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  laying  the  one  above  the 
other  till  it  is  about  four  or  four  and  a  half  feet  high  ; 
then  you  tie  them  together  in  the  middle,  and  at  each 
root-end  :  after  this  you  wrap  your  bundle  in  flraw, 
and  lay  it  in  the  water,  putting  the  thin  or  broad  fide 
undermofl,  taking  care  that  none  of  your  lint  touch  the 
earth  ;  after  it  is  fully  prelfed  under  water,  put  in  your 
crofs  poles  to  keep  it  under.  The  bundles  ought  to 
lie  in  the  pit  a  foot  feparate  from  each  other.  This 
renders  it  eafy  to  takeout  ;  for,  if  the  bundles  entan- 
gle, they  will  be  too  heavy  to  raife. 

The  time  of  watering  depends  fo  much  upon  the 
weather,  and  foftnefs  or  hardnefs  of  the  water,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  fix  any  certain  time.  This  nmfl  be  left 
to  the  fkiU  of  the  farmer.  If  the  flax  be  intended  for 
fpinning  yarn  fuft  and  fit  for  cambric,  it  ought  to  be 
fpread  upon  fhort  grafs  for  four  or  five  days  before  yoti 
put  it  in  the  water  ;  but  if  for  lawns,  lace,  or  thread, 
it  is  befl  to  dry  it  outright.  In  either  cafe,  avoid  as 
much  as  poffible  to  let  it  get  rain  ;  as  much  rain  blanches 
and  waffies  out  the  oil,  which  is  ncccfFary  to  prcferve 
the  flrengih. 

The  great  properly  of  this  flax  is  to  be  fine  and 
long.  Thick  fowing  raifes  all  plants  fine  and  (lender  ; 
and  when  the  ground  is  very  rich,  it  forces  them  to 
a  great  length.  Pulling  green  prevents  that  coarfc 
hardnefs  which  flax  has  when  let  Hand  till  it  be  full 
ripe,  and  gives  it  the  fine  filky  property.  The  brufh- 
wood, when  the  flax  fprings  up,  catches  it  by  the  mid- 
dle. 
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Flait.  (lie,  prevents  it  from  lying  down  anJ  rotting  ;  iiifal- 
lil'lc  coujcqtiences  of  I'ovviii;^  tliicis.  upon  rich  ;;rotuui. 
It  likewile  keeps  it  Itraiglii,  iiioili,  anti  foft  at  tlic 
roots  i  and  by  keeping  it  warm,  and  fiiadcii  from  ll'.e 
ftiii,  greatly  promotesits  length.  Tlie  keeping  it  from 
rain,  hcaiiii;;,  taking  proper  care  of  your  water,  pre- 
fervcs  the  colour,  and  prevents  thofc  bars  in  cloth  fo 
much  complained  of  by  bleachers. 

Fi^AX'lhcfnig.  For  many  ages  it  was  the  praftice 
to  i'eparate  the  boon  ercore  from  the  flax,  which  is  the 
bark  of  the  plant,  by  the  following  limplc  hand  me- 
thods. P'iril,  lor  breaking  the  boon,  the  llalks  in  fmall 
parcels  were  beat  with  a  mallet  ;  or,  more  dexteroully, 
the  brtak  {?\Mt  CXCIV.  tig.  i.  and  2.)  was  ufed 
thus  :  The  flax  being  held  in  the  left-hand  acrofs  the 
three  undir-taih  orfwordi  of  the  break  ( A,  fig.  i.  and 
a,  fig.  2.),  the  uppir-teeth  (B,  fig.  I.  and  ^,  fig.  2.) 
Were  with  the  right  hand  quickly  and  often  forced 
down  upon  the  flax,  which  was  artfully  fhifted  and  tur- 
ned with  the  left  hand.  Next,  for  clearing  the  flax 
of  the  broken  boon  :  the  .workman  with  his  left-hand 
held  the  flax  over  theflock  (fig.  3.  and  4.),  while  with 
his  right-hand  he  ftruck  or  thrcilied  the  flax  with  the 
fcutchcr  (fig.  5.) 

Thefe  methods  of  breaking  and  fcutching  the  flax 
being  flow  and  very  laborious,  a  water-mill  vj^s  invent- 
ed in  Scotland  about  40  years  ago  ;  which,  with  fomc 
late  improvements,  makes  great  difpatch,  and  in  flcil- 
ful  and  careful  hands  gives  fatisfadion.  It  has  been 
generally  conflrufted  to  break  the  boon  by  three  dent- 
ed rollers,  placed  one  above  the  other.  The  middle 
one  of  which,  being  forced  quickly  round,  takes  the 
other  two alor.g  with  it,and  oncendof  the  handfuls  of 
the  flax  being  by  the  workmen  direded  in  between 
the  upper  and  middle  rollers,  the  flax  is  immediately 
drawn  in  by  the  rollers  ;  a  curved  board  or  plate  of 
tin  behind  the  rollers  direfts  the  flax  to  return  again 
between  the  middle  and  undermoft  rollers  ; — and  thus 
theoperation  is  repeated  until  the  boon  be  fuiEciently 
broke.  Great  weights  of  timber  or  flone  at  the  ends 
of  levers,  prefs  the  upper  and  under  rollers  towards 
the  middle  one. 

The  fcutching  is  next  carried  on  by  the  mill  in  the 
following  manner  :  Four  arms,  fomething  like  the 
liand-fcutchers  before  defcribed,  projeft  from  a  per- 
pendicular axle ;  a  box  around  the  axle  inclofes  thefe 
projciTcing  fcutchers  ;  and  this  box  is  divided  among 
I  he  workmen,  each  having  fufficicnt  room  to  ftand  and 
handle  his  flax,  which,  through  flits  in  the  upper  part 
and  fides  of  the  box,  they  hold  in  to  the  flroke  of  the 
fcutchers ;  which,  moving  round  horizontally,  flrike 
the  flax  acrofs  or  at  right  angles,  and  fo  threfla  out 
or  clear  it  of  the  boon. 

The  breaking  of  the  flax  by  rollers  is  fcarcely  fub- 
jeft  to  any  objeftion,  but  that  it  is  dangerous  to  work- 
men not  ilifficiently  on  their  guard,  who  fometimes 
allow  the  rollers  to  take  hold  of  their  fingers,  and 
thereby  their  hole  arm  is  inilantly  drawn  in  :  thus 
Tuany  have  loft;  their  arms.  To  avoid  this  danger,  a 
break,  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  hand-break 
before  defcribed,  has  been  lately  adapted  to  water- 
machinery,  and  ufed  in  place  of  rollers.  The  hori- 
zontal flroke  of  the  fcutchers  was  long  thought  too 
feverc,  and  wafteful  of  the  flax  ;  but  very  careful  ex- 


periments have  difcovercd  that  tlie  wafte  complained 
of  nuid  be  charged  to  the  iii:lkihuliiels  or  iitgligcncc 
of  the  workmen,  as  in  good  hanils  the  n:ill  tarries 
away  nothing  but  what,  if  nut  fo  fcutched  off',  niufl 
be  taken  off  in  the  heckling  with  more  lofs  both  of 
time  and  flax.  But  to  obviate  th.is  objt(Slion  of  the 
violence  of  the  horizontal  Jcutchers,  an  imitation  of 
hand-fcutching  has  lately  l}een  applied  10  water.  The 
fcutcliers  then  projcel  from  an  horizontal  axle,  and 
move  like  the  arms  of  a  check-reel,  ftriking  the  flax 
neither  acrofs  nor  perpenJiealarly  down,  but  floping 
in  upon  the  parcel  exadly  as  the  flax  is  ftruck  by  the 
hand-fcutcher.  This  floping  ftroke  is  got  by  railing 
the  fcutching-ftock  fonie  inches  higher  than  the  centre 
of  the  axle  ;  and  by  raifing  or  lowering  the  ftock,  over 
which  the  flax  is  held,  or  fcrcwing  it  nearer  to  or  far- 
ther froiu  the  fcutchers,  the  workman  can  temper  or 
humour  the  (Irokealnioft  as  he  pleafcs. 

A  lint-mill,  with  horizontal  fcutchers  upon  a  per- 
pendicular axle,  requires  a  houfe  of  two  ftories,  the 
rollers  or  break  being  placed  in  the  ground  ftory,  and 
the  fcutchers  in  the  loft  above  ;  but  a  mill  with  verti- 
cal fcutchers  on  an  horizontal  axle,  requires  but  one 
ground  ftory  for  all  the  machinery. 

Another  method  of  lireaking  and  fcutching  flax, 
more  expeditious  than  the  old  hand-methods,  and 
more  gentle  than  water-mills,  has  alio  been  lately  in- 
vented in  Scotland.  It  is  much  like  the  break  and 
fcutcher  giving  the  floping  ftroke  laft  defcribed,  moved 
by  the  foot.  The  treddle  is  remarkably  long,  and 
the  fcutchers  are  fixed  upon  the  rim  of  a  fly-wheel. 
The  foot-break  is  alfo  affifted  in  its  motion  by  a  fly. 
Thefe  foot-machines  are  very  ufeful  where  there  are  no 
water-mills,  but  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  mills  in 
point  of  expedition. 

The  next  operation  that  flax  undergoes  after  fcutch- 
ing is  heckling.  ThchecUe  (fig.  6.)  is  firmly  fixed 
to  a  bench  before  the  workman,  vi'Iio  ftrikes  the  flax 
upon  the  teeth  of  the  heckle,  and  draws  it  through  the 
teeth.  To  perfons  unacquainted  with  that  kind  of 
work  this  may  feem  a  very  fimple  operation  ;  but,  in 
fa£l,  it  requires  as  much  praftice  to  acquire  the  flight 
of  heckling  well,  and  without  wafting  the  flax,  as  any 
other  operation  in  the  whole  manufadlure  of  linen. 
They  nfe  coarfer  and  wider  teethed  heckles,  or  finer, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  flax  ;  generally  putting 
the  flax  through  tsvo  heckles,  a  coarfer  one  firft,  and 
next  a  fine  one. 

Flax  for  cambric  and  fine  lawn,  thread,  and  lace, 
is  drcfled  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different.  It  is  not 
fcutchcd  fo  thoroughly  as  common  flax;  which  front 
the  fcutch  proceeds  to  the  heckle,  and  from  that  to 
the  fpinner  :  whereas,  this  fine  flax,  after  a  rough 
fcutching,  is  fcraped  and  cleanfed  with  a  blunt  knife 
upon  the  workman's  knee  covered  with  his  leather- 
apron  ;  from  theknifc  it  proceeds  to  the  fpinner,  who, 
with  abrulh  made  forthe  purpofe,  ftraightsand  drefles 
each  parcel  jufl  before  Ihe  begins  to  fpin  it. 

The  following  obfervations,  firft  publiflied  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June  1787,  feem  worthy  of 
very  particular  attention,  and  may  not  therefore  be 
improperly  fubjoincd  as  a  fupplemcnt  to  the  prefent 
article. 
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Ofthi;  'iUatiring  of  Flax  by  a  new  method,  fo  astoJ}?orten 
labour, to  ada  probably  to  thejtre?igth  oj  the  flax,  and  to 
give  it  a  much  finer  colour,  -which  would  renderthe  ope- 
ration of  bleaching  fafer  and  lefs  tedioui. 
"  Though  the  following  rcfleftions  have  for  their 
objeflan  improvement  in  the  very  eflential  article  of 
watering  of  flax,  yet  I  mufl  advenife  the  reader,  that 
they  arc  only  theory,  and  muft  depend  entirely  for 
their  truth  and  jullification  upon  future  experiments, 
fkilfuUy  and  judicioully  made.     Should  repeated  trials 
prove  the  advantage  of  the  nevif  method  propofed,  we 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment that  would  increafc  the  national  income   in  the 
agricultural   branch  many  thoufand  pounds  annually, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  perfedion  of  the  linen  manu- 
fafture,  and  over  and  above  would  fnpprefs  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  nuilance,  which  the  prefent  method  of  wa- 
tering flax  occafions   during  fome  part  of  the  fummer 
in  every  flax-growing  country. 

"  The  intention  of  watering  flax  is  my  opinion, 
to  make  the  boon  more  brittle  or  friable,  and,  by  foak- 
ing,  to  diflblve  that  gluey  kind  of  fap  that  makes 
the  bark  of  plants  and  trees  adhere  in  a  fmall  degree 
to  the  woody  part.  The  bark  of  flax  is  called  the 
harle  ;  and  when  feparatedfroni  the  nfelefs  woody  part, 
the  boon,  this  harle  itfeif  is  called  flax.  To  cffeft  this 
feparation  eafily,  the  pradlice  has  long  prevailed,  of 
foaking  the  flax  in  water  to  a  certain  degree  of  fer- 
mentation, and  afterwards  drying  it.  For  this  foak- 
ing fome  prefer  rivulets  that  have  a  fmall  current,  and 
others  Itagnant  water  in  ponds  and  lakes.  In  both 
methods  the  water  ads  as  in  all  other  cafes  of  infufion 
and  maceration  ;  after  two  or  three  weeks  it  extrads 
a  great  many  juices  of  a  very  flrong  quality,  which  in 
ponds  give  the  water  an  inky  tinge  and  offenfive  fmell; 
and  in  rivulets  mix  in  the  flream  and  kill  the  filh. 
Nay,  if  this  maceraiion  be  too  long  continued,  the 
extrafted  and  fermented  fap  will  completely  kill  the 
Jlaxitfclf.  For  if,  inllcad  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
new  flax  were  to  lie  foakino  in  the  water  four  or  five 
months,  I  prefunie  it  would  be  good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  dunghill ;  both  harle  and  boon 
would  in  lime  be  completely  rotted  ;  yet  the  harle  or 
ilax,  when  entirely  freed  frcm  this  fap,  and  manufac- 
tured into  linen,  or  into  ropes,  might  lie  many  months 
under  water  without  being  much  damaged  ;  as  linen, 
it  may  be  walhcd  and  flecpcd  in  fcalding  water  twenty 
limes  without  lofing  much  of  its  flrength  ;  and  as  pa- 
per, it  acquires  a  kind  of  incorruptibility. 

"  It  appears  iheH  clfeniial  to  the  right  management 
of  new  flax,  to  get  rid  of  this  pernicious  vegetative 
fap,  and  to  macerate  the  boon;  but  from  the  com- 
plaints made  againfl  both  the  methods  of  watering  now 
in  ufe,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  there  is  ftill  great 
room  for  improvement  in  that  article.  In  rivulets,  the 
vegetative  fap,  as  it  is  dilTolved,  is  carried  off  by  the 
current,  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  filh.  This  prevents 
the  flax  from  being  flained  ;  but  the  operation  is  te- 
dious, and  not  complete,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
knowing  wh;n  it  is  juft  enough,  and  not  too  much,  or 
perhaps  from  i\egleft.  In  ponds,  the  inky  tinge  of 
the  water  ofieti'  ferves  as  a  kind  of  dye  to  the  flax, 
which  imlihes  it  fo  ftrongly,  that  double  the  labour 
inbleaching  will  hardly  bring  the  linen  mauc;  of  I'uch 
flax  to  an  equality  ia  whitcnefs  with  linen  made  of 


flax  untinged.  This  fcems  to  be  equally  unwife  as 
though  we  were  to  dye  cotton  black  firfl,  in  order  to  ^ 
whiten  ir  afterwards.  Thel'c  ponds,  be/ides,  become 
a  great  nuifance  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  impreg- 
nated water  is  often  of  fuch  a  pernicious  quality,  that 
cattle,  however  thirfty,  will  not  drink  of  it ;  and  the 
effluvia  of  it  may  perhaps  be  nearly  as  infeiftieus  as  it 
is  offenfive.  If  this  effluvia  is  really  attended  with  any 
contagious  efFcfls  in  our  cold  climate,  a  thing  worth 
the  enquiring  into,  how  much  more  pernicious  mufl 
its  effefts  have  been  in  the  hot  climate  of  Egypt,  a 
coimtry  early  noted  for  its  great  cultivation  of  iiax  ? 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  the  procefs  of  watering 
might  be  greatly  improved  and  flioriened  by  plunging 
the  new  flax,  after  it  is  rippled,  into  fcalding  water  ; 
which,  in  regard  toextrafting  the  vegetative  fap,  would 
do  in  five  minutes  more  than  cold  water  would  do  in 
a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  more  than  cold  water  could  do 
at  all,  in  refpeft  to  the  clearing  the  plant  of  fap. 
Rough  almonds,  when  thrown  into  fcalding  water,  arc 
blanched  in  inftant  ;  but  perhaps  a  fortnight's  ma- 
cerating thofe  almonds  in  cold  water  would  not  make 
them  part  fo  eafily  with  their  fkins,  which  arc  the  fame 
to  them  as  the  harle  is  to  the  flax.  Were  tea  leaves 
to  be  infufed  in  cold  water  a  fortnight,  perhaps  the 
tea  produced  by  that  infufion  would  not  be  fo  good  to 
the  tafle,  nor  fo  flrongly  tinged  to  the  eye,  as  what  is 
eflcfted  by  fcalding  water  in  five  minutes.  By  the 
fame  analogy,  I  think,  flax  or  any  fmall  twig  would 
be  made  to  part  with  its  bark  much  eafier  and  quicker 
by  being  dipped  in  boiling  water  than  by  being  ftcep- 
ed  in  cold  water. 

"  This  refleftion  opens  a  door  for  a  great  variety 
of  new  experiments  in  regard  to  flax.  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  to  gentlemen  cultivators  and  farmers, 
to  make  repeated  trials  upon  this  new  fyftem,  which 
would  foon  afcertain  whether  it  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  practice  or  rejected.  One  thing,  I  think,  we  may 
be  certain  of,  that  if  the  Egyptians  watered  their  flax 
in  our  common  manner,  they  undoubtedly  watered  it 
in  very  warm  water,  from  the  great  heat  of  their  cli- 
mate, which  would  probably  make  them  negleil  to 
thinkof  water  heated  by  any  other  means  than  that 
of  the  fun.  A  good  general  praftice  can  only  be  efla- 
blilhed  upon  repeated  trials.  Though  one  experiment 
may  fail,  another  with  a  little  variation  may  iucceed  ; 
and  the  importance  of  the  object  defired  to  be  obtain- 
ed will  juftify  a  good  degree  of  perfcverance  in  the 
profecution  of  the  means.  In  this  view,  as  the  Chi- 
nefe  thread  isfaid  to  be  very  flrong,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  be  acquainted  with  the  pradice  of  that  diflant 
nation,  in  regard  to  the  rearing  and  manufafturing  of 
flax,  as  well  as  with  the  methods  ufed  by  the  Flemings 
and  the  Dutch. 

"  Boiling  water  perhaps  might  at  once  clear  the 
new  flax  from  many  impurities,  which  when  not  re- 
moved till  it  be  fpuninto  yarn,  are  then  removed  with 
difficulty,  and  wiili  lofs  of  fubliance  to  the  yarn.  Why 
fhonid  Slot  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  flax,  before 
they  be  fpun  into  yarn,  be  made  not  only  as  fine  but 
as  c/iffl;;  as  puffible  ?  Upon  the  new  fyflem  propofed, 
the  aft  of  bleaching  \\ould  begin  immediately  after  the 
rippling  of  the  flax  ;  and  a  little  dor.e  then,  might  per- 
liaps  fave  much  of  what  is  generally  done  after  the 
fpinning  and  weaving.    To  ipin  dirty  flax  with  a  view 
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Flax,      of  cleanfing  it  afterwards,  appears  to  be  the  fame  im- 
— ^~-'  propriety  as    though  we  were  to  rcfcrve  part  of  the 
drclfing  given  to  leather  till  after  it  is  made  into  a 
glove. 

"  Should  the  plunging  of  the  flax  into  the  boiling 
water  not  fuffice  to  make  the  boon  brittle  enough, 
as  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  not,  then  ihe  com- 
mon watering  might  he  added  ;  but  in  that  cafe  pro- 
bably half  the  time  ufually  given  to  this  watering  would 
fuffice,  and  the  flax  might  then  be  laid  in  clear  rivu- 
lets, without  any  apprehenfion  of  its  infedling  the  wa- 
ter and  poifoning  thefilh,  or  of  being  difcoloured  it- 
fclf;  for  the  boiling  water  into  which  it  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  put,  would  have  extradled  all  tlic  poifonous 
vegetative  fap,  which  I  prefume  is  what  chiefly  difco- 
lours  the  flax  or  kills  the  fifli. 

"  On  the  fuppofition,  that  the  ufe  of  boiling  water 
in  the  preparation  of  flax  may  be  found  10  be  advan- 
tageous and  profitable,  I  can  rccollett  at  prefcnt  but 
one  objeftiou  againlf  its  being  generally  adopted. 
Every  flax  grower,  it  may  be  faid,  could  not  be  ex- 
pedted  to  have  conveniinces  for  boiling  water  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  purpofe ;  the  confumption  of  water 
would  be  great  ;  and  fome  additional  expence  would 
be  incurred.  In  anfwer  to  this,  1  fliall  obfcrve,  that 
I  prefume  any  additional  expence  would  be  more  than 
reimburfcd  by  the  better  marketable  price  for  the  flax  : 
for  otherwifc  any  new  improvement,  if  it  will  not  quit 
cofl,  muft  be  dropt,  were  i:  even  the  fearching  after 
gold.  In  a  large  cauldron  a  great  deal  of  flax  might 
be  dipt  in  the  fame  water,  and  the  coufumption  per- 
haps would  not  be  more  than  a  quart  to  each  flicaf. 
Even  1  large  houfehold  pot  would  be  capable  of  con- 
taining one  fheaf  after  another  ;  and  I  believe  the 
whole  objeftion  would  be  obviated,  were  the  pradice 
to  prevail  with  us,  as  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  that 
the  flax-grower  and  the  flax-drefl'er  fhould  be  two  di- 
ftinft  profeffions. 

"  I  (hall  conclude  with  recommending  to  thofc  who 
are  inclined  to  make  experiments,  not  to  be  difcou- 
ragcd  by  the  failure  of  one  or  two  trials. — Perhaps  the 
flax,  inftead  of  being  jufl:  plunged  into  the  fcaldiug 
v/ater  ought  to  be  kept  in  it  five  minutes,  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  perhaps  a  whole  hour.  Should  five 
minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  not  be 
fufScientto  make  the  boon  and  harle  eafily  feparatc, 
it  might  perhaps  be  found  expedient  to  boil  the  flax 
for  more  than  an  hour  ;  and  fuch  boiling  when  in  this 
ftate  might  in  return  fave  fcveral  hours  boiling  in  the 
article  of  bleaching.  It  is  not,  I  think,  at  all  probable 
that  the  boiling  of  the  flax  with  the  boon  in  it  would 
prejudice  the  harle  :  for  in  the  courfe  of  its  future  cx- 
iflencc,  it  is  made  to  be  expofcd  20  or  40  times  to 
this  boiling  trial  ;  and  if  not  derimental  in  the  one 
cafe,  it  is  to  be  prcfumed  it  would  no:  be  detrimental 
in  the  other.  Perhaps,  after  the  boiling,  it  would  be 
proper  to  pile  up  the  flax  in  one  heap  for  a  whole  day, 
or  for  half  a  day,  to  occafion  fome  fermentation  ;  or 
perhaps  immediately  after  the  boiling,  it  might  be 
proper  to  wafh  it  with  cold  water.  The  great  objeft, 
when  the  flax  is  pulled,  is  to  get  the  harle  from  the 
boon  with  as  litilc  lofs  and  damage  as  poflible  ;  and  if 
this  is  accomplidied  in  a  more  complete  manner  than 
ufaal,  coiifiderable  labour  and  expence  will  be  faved  in 


the  future  manufafturing  of  the  flax.     On  this  ac-       Flax 
count  I  think  much  more  would  be  gained  than  lofl,         l 
were  the  two  or  three  laft  inches  of  the  roots  of  the  riediier^ 
Items  to  be  chopped  oflT,  or  dipt  off,  previous  to  the 
flax  being  either  watered  or  boiled.     When  the  flax  is 
watered,  care  fliould  be  taken  not  to  fpread  it  out  to 
dry,  when  there  is  a  hazard  of  its  being  cxpoicd  in  its 
wet  fiate  to  froft." 

Flax  jnadcto  refembU  Cotton.  In  the  SvvedilhTranf. 
aftions  for  the  year  1747,  a  method  is  given  of  pre- 
paring flax  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  refemble  cotton  in 
whiiencfs  and  foftiiefs,  as  well  as  in  coherence.  For 
this  purpofe  a  litle  fea-watcr  is  to  be  put  into  att 
iron  pot  or  untinned  copper  kettle,  and  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  birch-aflies  and  quicklime  flrewcd 
upon  it  :  A  fmall  bundle  of  flax  is  to  be  opened  and 
fpread  upon  the  furface,  and  covered  with  more  of  the 
mixture,  and  the  flratification  continued  till  the  velFel 
is  fufiicicntly  filled.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  boiled 
with  fea-waier  for  ten  hours,  frcfli  quantities  of  water 
being  occafionally  fupplied  in  proportion  to  the  evapo- 
ration, that  the  matter  may  never  become  dry.  The 
boiled  flax  is  to  be  immediately  waflicd  in  the  fea 
by  a  little  at  a  time  in  a  ba(ket  with  a  fmooth  ftick 
at  firfl  while  hot  ;  and  when  grown  cold  enough  to 
be  borne  by  the  hands,  it  mufl:  be  well  rubbed, 
waited  with  foap,  laid  to  bleach,  and  turned  and 
watered  every  day.  Repetitions  of  tlie  wafliing  with 
foap  expedite  the  bleaching  ;  after  which  the  flax  is 
to  be  beat,  and  again  well  wafhed  :  when  dry,  it 
is  to  be  worked  and  carded  in  the  fame  matiner  as  com- 
mon cotton,  and  preifed  betwixt  two  hoards  for  48 
hours.  It  is  now  fully  prepared  and  fit  lor  ufe.  It 
lofes  in  this  procefs  near  one  halt  its  weight,  which  is 
abundantly  compenfated  by  the  improvement  made  in 
its  quality. 

The  filamentous  parts  of  different  vegetables  have 
been  employed  in  different  countries  for  the  fame  me- 
chanic ufes  as  hemp  and  flax  among  us.  See  Fila- 
ment. 

Earth-FhAX.     See  Amianthus. 

Neiu-Zealaiid FLAX-Plant.     See  Phormium. 

Toad- Flax.     See  Linaria. 

FLEA,  in  zoology.     SeePuLEX. 

FtEA-Bane,  in  botany.     See  Conyza. 

FLEA-Bittiii,  that  colour  of  a  horfe  which  is  white 
or  grey,  fpotted  all  over  with  dark   rcddifli  fpois. 

FLEAM,  in  furgery  and  farriery,  an  iiiflrument 
for  letting  blood  of  a  man  or  horfe.  A  cafe  of  fleams, 
as  it  is  called  by  farriers,  comprejicnds  fix  (oris  of  in- 
ftruments  ;  two  hooked  ones,  called  dra-wcrs,  and  ufed 
for  cleaning  wounds;  a  pen-knife;  a  Iharp-pointed 
lancet  for  making  incifions  ;  and  two  fleams,  one  Iliarp 
and  the  other  broad-pointed.  Thefe  laft  arc  fomewhac 
like  the  point  of  a  lancet,  fixed  in  a  flat  handle,  and  no 
longer  than  is  juft  neceflary  to  open  the  vein. 

FLECHIER  (Efpirt),  biniop  of  Nifmes,  otie  of  the 
molt  celebrated  preachers  of  his  age,  and  the  publilher 
of  many  panegyrics  and  funeral  orations,  was  born  at 
Feme  in  Avignon  in  1632.  He  was  nominaced  to 
the  biOiopric  of  Lavaur  in  i6Sj,  and  tranflated  to 
Nifmes  in  1687.  At  this  latter  place  he  founded  an 
academy,  and  took  the  prefidcntdiip  npon  himfclf:  his 
own  place  was  indeed  a  kind  of  academy,  where  he 
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FlecTinoe  ajipIieJ  liinifelf  to  (rain  up  orators  and  writers,  who 
might  fervc  ihe  church,  and  do  honour  to  the  nation. 
_,  He  publilhed,  IjeliJes  his  panej^yrics  and  luncral  ora- 
tions, I.  An  Hiitory  of  the  Emperor  ThcoJoiius,  that 
of  Cardinal  Ximencs,  and  that  ot  Cardinal  Comnien- 
don.  2.  Several  Sermons.  3.  Milcellancous  Works. 
4.  Letters,  &c.     He  died  in  1710. 

FLECKNOE  (Richard),  an  Englilh  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  more  remarkable  for  Mr  Dryden's 
fatire  on  him  than  for  any  works  of  his  own.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  originally  a  jcfuit,  and  to  have  had 
good  Englifli  connexions  in  the  Catholic  intereft. 
When  Dryden  loll  tlie  place  of  poet-hnrcat  on  the  re- 
volution, its  being  conferred  on  Flecknoe,  for  v.hom 
he  had  a  fettled  averlion,  gave  occafion  to  his  poem 
intitled  Mac  Flecknoe  ;  one  of  the  bell  written  fatires  in 
our  language,  and  from  which  Pope  fcenis  to  have  ta- 
ken the  hint  for  his  Dunciad.  Flecknoe,  wrote  fome 
plays  :  but  could  never  get  more  then  one  of  them  ac- 
ted, and  that  was  damned. 

FLEECE,  the  covering  of  vi^ool  fliorn  off  the  bodies 
offlieep.     See  Wool. 

Golden  Fleece.  See  Argonauts,  and  Golden 
Fleec:, 

FLEET,  commonly  implies  a  company  of  fhips  of 
war,  belonging  to  any  prince  or  (late  ;  but  fometimes 
it  denotes  any  number  of  trading  fliips  employed  in  a 
particular  branch  of  commerce. 

Tiic  admirals  of  his  Britannic  majefty's  fleet  are  di- 
vided into  three  fqiiadrons,  viz.  the  red,  the  white,  and 
the  blue.  When  anyofthefe  officers  are  inverted  with 
the  command  of  a  fquadion  or  detachment  of  men  of 
war,  the  particular  ihips  arc  dirtinguiflied  by  the  colours 
of  their  rcfpedive  fquadron:  that  is  to  fay,  the  ftiips 
of  the  red  fquadron  wear  an  enlign  vvhofe  union  is  dif- 
played  on  a  red  field  ;  the  enligns  of  the  white  fqua- 
dron  have  a  white  field  ;  and  tbofe  of  the  blue  fqua- 
drou  a  bine  field ;  the  union  being  common  to  all  three. 
The  fliips  of  war,  therefore,  are  occafionally  annexed 
to  any  of  the  three  fquadrons,  or  fliifted  from  one  to 
another. 

Of  wharfocver  number  a  fleet  of  fliips  of  war  is  com- 
pofed,  it  is  ufually  divided  into  three  fquadrons  ;  and 
thefe,  if  numerous,  are  again  feparated  into  divifions. 
The  admiral,  or  principal  officer,  commands  the 
centre  ;  the  vice-admiral,  or  fecond  in  command,  fuper- 
iniends  the  van-guard  ;  and  the  operations  of  the  rear 
are  diredcd  by  the  rear-admiral,  or  the  officer  next 
in  rank.     See  the  article  Division. 

The  difpofition  of  a  fleet,  while  proceeding  on  a 
voyage,  will  in  fome  meafure  depend  on  particular  cir- 
cumllances  ;  as  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation,  the 
neceffity  of  difpatch,  according  to  the  urgency  or  im- 
portance of  the  expedition,  or  the  expetlation  of  an 
enemy  in  the  paflage.  The  mod  convenient  order  is 
probably  to  range  it  into  three  lines  or  columns,  each 
of  which  is  parallel  to  a  line  clofe-haulcd  according  to 
the  tack  on  which  the  line  of  battle  is  defigncd  to  be 
formed.  This  arrangement  is  more  ufeful  than  any, 
becaufe  it  contains  the  advantages  of  every  other  form 
without  their  inconveniences.  The  fleet  being  thus 
more  inclofed  will  more  readily  obferve  the  fignals,  and 
with  greater  facility  form  itfclf  Into  the  line  of  battle  ; 


a  circumflance  whidi  fliould  be  kept  in  view  in  every 
order  of  tailing.     See  NnvulT actus. 

Fleet,  is  alfo  a  noted  prifon  in  London,  where per- 
fons  are  committed  for  contempt  of  the  king  and 
his  laws,  particularly  of  his  courts  of  jiillice  ;  or  for 
debt,  where  any  perfon  will  not  or  is  unable  to  pay 
his  creditors. 

Tiierc  are  large  rules  and  a  warden  belonging  to  the 
fleet  prifon  ;  which  had  its  name  from  the  float  or  fleet 
of  the  river  or  ditch,  on  the  fide  whereof  it  flands. 

FLEETWOOD  (William),  a  very  learned  Englifli 
bifliop  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  of  an  an- 
cient family  in  Lancalhire.  He  dirtinguilhtd  himfelf 
during  king  William's  reign,  by  his  Iiifcriptionmn  An- 
iiquarum  Sylloge,  by  feveralfcrmoiis  he  preached  on 
public  occafions,  and  by  his  Elfay  on  Miracles.  He 
Was  defigncd  by  king  William  to  a  canonry  of  Wind- 
for.  The  grant  did  not  pafs  the  feals  before  the  king's 
death  ;  but  the  queen  gave  it  him, and  he  was  inftallcd 
in  1702.  In  1703,  he  took  a  refolution  to  retire; 
and  in  1707,  publiflied,  without  his  name,  his C^ro«j- 
con  Pretiufum.  In  1 707,  he  was  nominated  by  the  queen 
to  the  fee  of  St  Afaph.  The  change  of  the  queen's 
miniflry  gave  hiin  much  regret.  In  171  J,  he  publifli- 
cd  a  pamphlet  intitled  "  The  igtli  chapter  of  the  Ro- 
mans vindicated  from  the  abufive  fenfes  put  upon  it." 
In  1 714  he  was  tranllatcd  to  the  bifliopric  of  Ely  ;  and 
died  in  1723,  aged  67.  He  publilhed  feveral  other 
fermons  and  trads,  and  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  exemplary  piety. 

FLEMINGIANS,  or  Flandrians,  in  ecclefiafli- 
cal  hifliory,  a  fed:  of  rigid  anabaptills,  who  acquired 
this  name  in  the  i6ih  century,  becaufe  nioft  of  them 
were  natives  of  Flanders,  by  way  of  difliniflion  from 
the  Waterlandians.  In  conftquence  of  fome  dil- 
fcnfions  among  the  Flcmingians  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  excommunicated  perfons,  they  were  divided 
into  two  ieds,  dirtinguiflied  by  the  appellations  of 
Flandrians  and  Frieflanders,  who  differed  from  each 
other  in  their  manners  and  difcipline.  Many  of  thefe 
in  procefs  of  time  came  over  to  the  moderate  commu- 
nity of  the  Waterlandians,  and  thefe  who  remained 
feparate  are  ftill  know  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Flc- 
mingians or  Flandrians  ;  but  they  are  comparatively 
few  in  nnmber.  Thefe  maintain  the  opinion  of  Men- 
no  with  rcfpedt  to  the  incarnation  of  Chriftj  alleging 
that  his  body  was  produced  by  the  creating  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  and  not  derived  from  his  mother  Mary. 

FLEMISH,  or  the  Flemish  tongue,  is  that 
which  we  otherwife  call  f.o'iu  Dutch,  to  diftinguifli  it 
from  the  German,  whereof  it  is  a  corruption  and  a 
kind  of  dialeft.     See  German. 

It  differs  from  the  Walloon,  which  is  a  corruption 
of  the  French  language.  The  Flemifli  is  ufed  through 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

Flemish-B ricks,  a  neat,  ftrong,  yellow  kind  of 
bricks,  brought  from  Flanders,  and  commonly  ufed  in 
paving  yards,  ftables,  &c.  being  preferable  for  fuch  pnr- 
pofes  to  the  common  bricks.     See  the  article  Bricks. 

FLESH,  in  anatomy,  a  compound  fubrtance,  con- 
firting  of  the  various  fofter  folids  of  the  animal  body, 
and  fo  denominated  in  contradiftinflion  to  bones.  Sec 
Anatomy,  fafim. 

Flesh 
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rkih  Flesh  is  alio  ufed,  in  tIicoloj;y,  in  fpeaking  of  the 

n         myftcries  of  ihe   incarnation  and   eucharilt.     "  Tlie 

Fletcher.    Word  was  made  flejh,"    I'trbum  czxojadum  ejl. 

'       "       '      The  Romanifts  hold,  that  the  bread  in    the    facra- 

jnent  of  the  flipper  is  turned  into  the  real  flelh  of  Jc- 

fus  Chrift.     See  Transubstantiation. 

FtKSH  isfomeiiniesalfoufcd  by  botanills  for  the  foft 
pulpy  fnbftance  of  any  fruit,  inclofcd  between  the  out- 
er rind  or  fkin  and  the  feeds  or  ftcne;  or  for  that  part 
of  a  root,  fruit,  &c.  fit  to  be  eaten. 
FtESH-Colour.  See  Carnation. 
FLETA,  the  name  given  loan  unknown  writer  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  and  be- 
ginning of  Edward  111.  and  who  being  a  prifoner  in 
the  Fleet,  wrote  there  an  excellent  trealife  on  the 
common  law  of  England. 

FLETCHER.  See  Beavmoxt  and  Fletcher. 
Fletcher  (Andrew)  of  Salton,  a  celebrated  Scots 
patriot  and  political  writer,  was  dtfcendcd  from  an  an- 
cient family  who  trace  their  orign  to  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  the  Ion 
of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  of  Salton  and  Innerpcflcr,  and 
born  in  the  year  1650.  The  tuition  of  our  author  was 
committed  by  his  father,  on  his  death-bed,  to  Mr  (af- 
terwards Bidiop)  Buinci,  then  his  parifh-miniftcr  j 
by  whofe  care  he  received  a  pious,  learned,  and  polite, 
education.  Endowed  with  uncommon  genius,  and  pof- 
fclfcd  of  virtues  and  abilities  peculiarly  fuitcd  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  Mr  Fletcher  quickly  (hone 
forth  the  ornament  of  his  country,  and  the  champion  of 
its  freedom.  Having  in  the  courfe  of  his  claffical  flu- 
dies  and  liillorical  reading  been  imprclTed  with  an 
enthuliaftic  admiration  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
republics,  he  had  early  contraifled  an  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  and  an  averlion  to  arbitrary  rule.  Hence  his 
fpirii  the  more  readily  took  alarm  at  certain  mea- 
fures  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Being  knight  of  the 
fliire  for  Lothian  to  that  parliament  where  the  duke  of 
York  was  conimiflTioner,  he  openly  oppofcd  the  deligns 
of  that  prince  and  the  bill  of  acceffion.  He  had  a  (hare 
with  lord  vifcount  Stair  in  framing  the  teft-aft,  by 
which  the  duke  of  York  complained  that  he  loll  Scot- 
land. On  thefe  accounts  he  became  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  the  duke  ;  and  was  at  length  obliged  to  flee 
to  Holland  to  avoid  the  fatal  confequences  of  profecu- 
tions  which  on  various  pretences  were  commenced 
againft  him.  Being  fummoned  before  the  privy-coun- 
cil and  jufliciary  courts,  and  not  appearing,  he  was 
declared  traitor,  and  his  eflate  confifcated. 

In  Holland  he  and  Mr  Baillie  of  Jervifwood  were 
the  only  perfons  whom  the  carl  of  Argyle  confulted 
concerning  the  dcfigns  which  were  then  in  agitation. 
In  1681  they  came  over  to  England,  in  order  to  con- 
cert matters  with  their  party  in  that  country  ;  and 
were  the  only  two  who  were  intrufled  fo  far  as  to  be 
admitted  to  the  fecrcts  of  loid  Ruird's  council  of  fix. 
Mr.  Fletcher  managed  his  part  of  the  negociation  with 
fo  much  addrcfs,  that  adminiflraiion  could  find  no 
pretext  for  feizing  him  :  nor  cou;d  they  fix  upon  him 
thofc  articles  on  account  of  which  Mr  Baillie  was  con- 
demned ;  to  whofe  honour  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
although  ofFcred  a  pardon  on  condition  of  his  accufmg 
his  friend,  he  perfifted  in  rejct^ing  the  propofal  with 
indignation. 

Mr  Fletcher  having  joined  tlie  duke  of  Monmouth 
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upon  his  landing,  received  a  principal  command  under  Fletcher, 
him.  But  the  duke  was  deprived  of  his  fervices  on  Jjt  ^^  ' 
the  following  occafion,  as  related  by  Sir  John  ^^^- „f  Cnat 
ryniple.  Being  fent  upon  an  expedition,  and  noi  jjriitiii:  aaJ 
clUcming  "  times  of  danger  to  be  times  of  ceremony, /)v/a/i</. 
he  had  feizcd  for  his  own  riding  the  horlc  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman  [the  mayor  of  Lynnc]  which  flood 
ready  cquipt  for  its  mafler.  The  mailer,  hearing  this, 
ran  in  a  paflion  to  Fletcher,  gave  him  opprobrious 
language,  Ihook  his  cane,  and  attempted  to  llrikc. 
Fletcher,  though  rigid  in  the  duties  of  morality,  yet 
having  been  accuflomed  to  foreign  fervices  both  by  fea 
and  land,  in  which  he  had  acquired  high  ideas  of  the 
honour  of  a  foldier  and  a  gentleman,  and  of  the  af- 
front of  a  cane,  pulled  out  his  piftol,  and  Ihot  him 
dead  on  the  fpot.  The  aiftion  was  unpopular  in  coun- 
tries where  fuch  refinements  were  not  undevftood.  A 
clamour  was  raifed  againft  it  among  the  people  of  the 
country  :  in  a  body  they  waited  upon  the  duke  with 
their  complaints;  and  he  was  forced  todcfirc  the  only 
foldier,  and  almoft  the  only  man  of  parts,  in  his  army, 
to  abandon  him.  With  Fletcher  all  Monmouth's 
chance  of  fuccefs  in  war  left  him."  But,  in  a  inanufcript 
memoir  belonging  to  the  family,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing notice  concerning  Mr  Flcichtr's  connexion  wiih 
Mi  nmouth,  in  which  his  feparaiion  from  that  prince 
is  very  differently  accounted  for  :  "  To  lord  Marifchal 
Mr  Fletcher  explained  tiic  motives  which  induced  him 
firll  to  join,  and  afterwards  abandon,  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. The  former  he  afcribcd  to  the  duke's  mani- 
fello  in  Scotland  relating  to  religion,  and  in  England 
to  liberty.  For  the  latter  he  accounted  by  the  difgufl 
produced  in  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  alfociatcs, 
when  the  duke  declared  himfelf  king,  and  broke  faith 
with  all  who  embarked  with  him  on  his  principles. 
He  complained  heavily  of  the  account  commonly  given 
of  the  death  of  tiie  mayor  of  Lynne  ;  and  mentioned 
to  lord  Marifchal,  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  that  he 
did  not  leave  the  duke  till  became  to  Taunton,  where 
he  was  proclaimed  king,  fcveral  weeks  after  the  death 
of  the  mayor  of  Lynne." 

Seeing  all  the  efforts  of  himfelf  and  his  friends  in 
favour  of  liberty  fruflrated  at  Taunton,  he  endeavoured 
to  fecare  his  own  perfonal  freedom  by  taking  his  paf- 
fage  in  the  firfl  fhip  bound  to  a  foreign  country.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  land  in  Spain  ;  where  he  was 
immediately  arrefted,  call  intoprifon,  and  guarded  by 
three  different  bands  of  foldiers,  till  a  veflcl  (hould  be 
prepared  to  carry  him  a  vitlim  in  chains  to  the  court 
of  London.  But  on  the  morning  before  the  fliip  could  Mimain 
fail,  whilfl  he  looked  penfive  through  the  bars  that  fe-  "ftht/anity 
cured  the  window  of  his  room,  he  was  hailed  by  a  ve-  "f^"^^""- 
ncrable  perfonage  who  made  figns  to  fpeak  with  him. 
The  prifon-doors  he  found  open  ;  and  whilfl  his  friend- 
ly conductor  waved  to  him  to  follow  him,  he  palled  thro' 
three  different  guards  of  foldiers  all  fafl  adecp.  With- 
out being  permitted  to  offer  his  thanks  10  his  deliverer, 
he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  profecure  with  all  fpeed 
the  journey,  in  which  he  was  direfted  by  a  perfon  con- 
cerning whom  he  could  never  colle(5l  any  information  ; 
and  in  difguife  he  proceeded  in  fafety  through  Spain. 
He  felt  a  peculiar  pleafure  in  relating  to  his  friends 
inflancesof  the  care  of  Providence  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced during  his  exile  ;  and  entertained  them  often 
with  narratives  of  this  kind,  which  he  always  mingled 
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Fletcher,   with  religions  refleflious.     Of  thefe,  another  may  be 

»« — « '  here  mentioned.     Happening    in   the  evening  to  pafs 

the  ikirt  of  a  wood  at  a  few  miles  dillance  from  a  city 
wheie  he  intended  to  lodge,  he  came  10  a  place  where 
two  roads  met.  After  he  had  entered  upon  the  road 
on  the  right,  he  was  accofted  by  a  female  of  a  refpec- 
table  figure,  who  warned  him  to  turn  back,  and  take 
the  road  on  the  left  ;  for  that  in  the  other  there  was 
danger  which  he  could  not  efcape  if  he  continued  to 
proceed.  His  friendly  monitor  fuddenly  retired  into 
the  wood  out  of  which  (lie  had  ilTued  no  lefs  unexped- 
edly.  Having  arrived  at  the  city,  the  inhabitants  were 
foon  after  alarmed  by  an  account  of  the  robbery  and 
murder  of  leveral  travellers  who  that  evening  had  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  a  banditti  upon  the  very  way  in 
which  he  had  intended  to  travel.  From  thefe  and  other 
inllances  of  prefervation  from  dangers,  the  devotion 
of  his  mind,  habituated  from  infancy  to  an  intercourfe 
with  heaven,  lead  him  to  conclude  that  he  was  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  eare  of  Providence,  and  that  in 
critical  cafes  his  underftanding  received  its  diredion 
from  a  fupernatural  impulfe. 

During  his  exile,  he  maintained  a  frequent  and  ex- 
tenfive  correfpondcnce  with  the  friends  of  liberty  at 
home;  and  he  partly  employed  hiinfelf  in  making  a 
curious  colleftion  of  books,  which  compofe  the  beft 
private  library  in  Scotland.  But  his  genius  alfo 
prompted  him  to  engage  in  more  adtive  employments. 
He  repaired  to  Hungary,  and  ferved  feveral  campaigns 
as  a  volunteer  under  the  duke  of  Lorrain  with  great 
reputation.  At  length,  underftanding  that  the  great 
delign  then  projefting  in  Holland,  and  upon  the  iffne 
of  which  he  confidered  the  liberties  of  Britain  to  be 
fuipended,  had  attained  a  confiderable  degree  of  ma- 
turity he  haftened  thither;  where  hiscounfels  and  ad- 
drefs  were  of  eminent  fervicc.  He  came  over  with 
king  William;  and  in  zeal,  aftivity,  penetration,  and 
political  Ikill,  proved  inferior  to  none  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Revolution. 

Such,  however,  was  his  magnanimity,  that  from  a 
Tirvcy  of  King  William's  papers  it  appears,  that  while 
others  laboured  to  turn  this  grand  event  to  the  emo- 
lument of  ihemfelves  and  the  aggrandifemeni  of  their 
family,  Mr  Fletcher  alked  nothing.     His  cftate  had 
been  forfeited,  and   his  houfc  abandoned  to  military 
difcretion  ;   his  fortune  was  greatly  fliattered,  and  his 
family  reduced  to  circumflances  of  diftrcfs,     Nothing 
was  given  him  in  recompence  of  all  his  fuffering.    On 
the  contrary,  he  together  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
was  diflinguiflied  by  marks  of  royal  and  miniflerial 
diflike.     Still,  whatever  private  rcftniment  he  might 
entertain  it  appeared  that  his  riding  principle  was  the 
good  of  his  csuHtry  ;  and  that  to  this  grand  objcdt  of 
his  heart  he  was  willing  to  facritice  all  perfonal  confi- 
derations.      For  when,    in   1692  the  abdicated  king 
meditated  an  invafion,  Mr  Fletcher  addrelfed  a  letter 
(preferved  in  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Colleftion)  to  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  in  which  every  argument  is  em- 
ployed with  fkill  and  energy  to  engage  his  Grace   to 
forget  his  injuries,  and  in  the  prcfent  crifis  to  employ 
the  extenfive  influence  and  authority  he  then  pofleircd 
in  the  caule  of  freedom   aud  of  his  country.     This 
letter  produced  its  full  efFeft;   and  the  duke  returned 
to  his  duty,  from  which    he  had  in    part  begun    to 
deviate. 


To  follow  our  author  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  Fletcher, 
political  life  fubfcquent  to  the  Revolution,  is  beyond  ■""— v— 
our  purpofe,  and  would  exceed  our  limits.  One  or 
two  circumftances  more  fhall  therefore  fuffice.  Being 
elefted  a  member  for  the  parliament  1683,  he  Ihowed 
an  uniform  zeal  for  the  intereA  of  his  country.  The 
thought  of  England's  domineering  over  Scotland  was 
what  his  generous  foul  could  not  endure.  The  indig- 
nities and  opprcfTion  which  Scotland  lay  under  galled 
him  to  the  heart  ;  fo  that  in  his  learned  and  elaborate 
difconrfcs,  he  expofcd  them  with  undaunted  courage 
and  pathetical  eloquence. — In  that  great  event,  the 
Union,  he  performed  effential  fcrvice.  He  got  the 
aftoffecurity  pafled,  which  declared  that  the  two 
crowns  (liould  not  pafs  to  the  fame  head  till  Scotland 
was  fecured  in  her  liberties  civil  and  religious.  There- 
fore lord  Godolphin  was  forced  into  the  Union,  to  avoid 
a  civil  war  after  the  queen's  dcmife.  Although  Mr 
Fletcher  difapproved  of  fomc  of  the  articles,  and  in- 
deed of  the  whole  frame  of  the  Union  ;  yet,  as  the  aft 
of  fecurity  was  his  own  work,  he  had  all  the  merit  of 
that  important  tranfaftion. 

We  mull  not  omit  mentioning,  that  in  the  ardor  of 
his  political  career  Mr  Fletcher  forgot  not  the  interefls 
of  the  place  that  gave  him  birth.  He  eftcemed  the 
education  of  youth  one  of  the  noblcft  objefts  of  go- 
vernment. On  this  fubjeft  he  wrote  a  treatife,  flill 
extant,  moll  charadteriftic  of  himfelf :  and  he  cftablifh- 
ed  at  Salion  a  foundation  for  the  fame  purpofe,  of 
great  utility  while  it  laded. 

This  great  man  died  at  London  in  1 716,  aged  66. 
His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Scotland,  and  depofited 
in  the  family  vault  at  Salton. 

That  Mr  Fletcher  received  neither  honours  nor  e- 
moluments  from  king  William,  may  perhaps  be  in  part 
attributed  to  himfelf  ;  a  circumflance,  however,  which 
mud  add  greatly  to  the  luflre  of  his  charafter.  His 
uncomplying  virtue,  and  the  flernnefs  of  his  principles, 
were  ill  calculated  to  conciliate  courtly  favour.  He 
was  fo  zealous  an  alTertor  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
that  he  was  too  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  all 
princes  ;  in  whom  he  thought  ambition  fo  natural,  that 
he  was  not  for  trufting  the  beft  of  kings  with  the 
power  which  ill  ones  might  make  ufe  of  againfl  their 
fubjcfts  :  he  was  of  opinion  that  all  princes  were  made 
by,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  the  people  ;  and  that  they 
Hiould  have  no  power  but  that  of  doing  good.  This, 
which  made  him  oppofe  king  Charles  and  invade  king 
James,  led  him  alfo  to  oppofe  the  giving  fo  much  power 
to  king  William,  whom  he  would  never  ferve  after  his 
ellablilhment.  So  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  Short 
Political  Charafters,  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  late 
T.  Rawlinfon,  Efq. — Mr  Lotkhart,  in  his  Memoirs, 
p.  72.  exprelfes  a  belief  that  his  averfion  to  the  Eng- 
ii(li  and  to  the  Union  was  fo  great,  that,  in  revenge  to 
them,  he  was  inclined  to  fide  with  the  abdicated  fa- 
mily :  "But  (adds  he)  asthat  wasa  fubjeft  not  fit  to 
be  entered  upon  with  him,  this  is  only  a  conjefture 
from  fome  inuendos  I  have  heard  him  make  ;  but  fo 
far  is  certain,  he  liked,  commended,  and  converfed 
with  high-flying  Tories,  more  than  any  other  fct  of 
men  ;  acknowledging  them  to  be  the  belt  country- 
men, and  of  mod  honour,  integrity,  and  ingenuity." 
It  feems  difiicult  to  reconcilethis  with  Mr  Fletcher's 
avowed  principles  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  con- 
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Fletcher,  ia&.  May  we  fiippofe,  that  chagrin,  if  not  at  the 
Fletewood.  neoledl  or  the  ill  treiiment  which  he  had  hinifelf  re- 
■  reived  from  government  lirice  the  Revolution,  yet  at 

the  public  .ncirures  relating  to  his  native  country, 
mi^'ht  have  occalioncd  him  to  relent  in  his  fentiments 
widi  regard  to  the  exiled  family ! — In  the  family-me- 
moirs already  quoted,  we  are  informed,  That  "  Lord 
Marifchal  held  iVlr  Fletcher's  charafter  in  high  admi- 
ration i"  and  that,  "  when  governor  of  Neufchatcl, 
where  RoiUf^au  refided  about  the  year  1766,  he  pre- 
vailed with  this  extraordinary  genius  to  write  the  life 
of  a  man  whofe  character  and  adtions  he  wiflied  to 
have  tranfnitted  to  pollerity  with  advantage.  For 
this  ptirpofe,  his  lordlhip  applied  to  an  honourable  re- 
lation of  Mr  Fletcher's  for  materials,  which  by  him 
were  tranfmit  ed  to  Lord  Mariichal :  but  the  defign 
failed  through  Ro.Ufeau's  defnltory  and  capricious  dif- 
pofition."  This  anecdote  mult  appear  incompatible 
with  the  kno'Vii  loyalty  and  attachments  of  the  Earl 
Marifchal,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  privy 
to  fome  fuch  feutiments  of  Mr  Fletcjier  as  thole  al- 
luded to  by  Mr  Lockhart :  for  how  could  we  fuppofe 
him  anxious  to  promote  a  compofition,  in  which  the 
talk  would  be  to  celebrate  principles  diametrically  op- 
polite  to  his  own,  and  to  applaud  adtions  fnbverfive  of 
that  royal  family  in  whofe  caufe  he  had  ventured  his 
life,  and  forfeited  his  fortune,  and  foregone  his  coun- 
try ! — But  hovvevcr  thefe  circumftances  may  be  recon- 
ciled,— as  the  integrity,  difmtercftednefs,  and  public 
fpirit  of  Mr  Fletcher,  have  been  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  all  his  fenti- 
ments and  adions  were  founded  in  honour,  and  that 
he  never  once  parfued  a  meafure  further  than  he  judg- 
ed it  to  be  for  the  interelf  of  his  country. 

Mr  Fletcher  was  mafter  of  the  Englifli,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  Italian  languages  ;  and  well  verfed  in 
hillory,  the  civil  law,  and  all  kinds  of  learning.  In 
his  travels,  he  had  not  only  acquired  confiderable 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  but  alfo  became  verfant 
in  the  refpeJlive  inttrefls  of  the  feveral  princes  and 
ftates  of  Europe.  In  private  life  he  was  affable  to  his 
friends,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  vice.  He  had  a 
penetrating,  clear,  and  lively  apprehenfion  ;  but  it  isfaid 
10  have  been  loo  much  wedded  to  opinions,  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction. — He  polTelTed  an  uncommon 
elevation  of  mind,  accompanied  with  a  warmth  of  tern. 
per,  which  would  fuffcr  him  to  brook  from  no  rank 
among  men,  nor  in  any  place,  an  indignity.  Of  this 
he  exhibited  a  fingular  proof  in  the  Scots  parliament. 
The  earl  of  Stair,  lecretary  of  flate,  and  niinifter  for 
Scotland,  having  in  the  heat  of  debate  ufed  an  impro- 
per exprelFion  againft  Mr  Fletcher,  he  feized  him  by 
his  robe,  and  infilled  upon  public  and  immediate  fatis- 
faftion.  His  Lordfhip  was  obliged  inflantly  to  beg  his 
pardon  in  prefence  of  parliament. 

Mr  Fletcher  was  by  far  the  fined  fpeaker  in  the 
parliaineut  of  Scotland  :  the  earl  of  S'.air  alone  ri- 
valled him.  The  latter  was  famed  for  afpleudid,  the 
former  for  a  clofc  and  nervous,  eloquence.  He  formed 
his  (lyle  on  the  models  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  fmall  vo- 
lume of  his  works.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  obfcrves,  tho' 
imperfeiftly  collected,  is  one  of  the  very  few  claflical 
compofuions  in  the  Enj;lifh  language. 

FLETEWOOO   (William),    an  eminent  Englifh 
lawyer  and  recorder  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Vol.  VIL 


Elizabeth.  He  was  very  zealous  in  fupprefTing  mafs- 
houfes,  andcommitiing  Popiflipriefts:  but  once  rufliing 
in  upon  mafs  at  the  Portuguefe  ambaflador's  houle,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Fleet  for  breach  of  privilege, 
but  foon  relcafed.  Mr  Wood  fays,  "  He  was  a  learned 
man,  and  a  great  antiquary,  but  of  a  marvellous  mer- 
ry and  pleafant  conceit."  He  was  a  good  popular 
fpeaker,  and  wrote  well  upon  fubjcfts  of  government. 
His  principal  works  are,  l.  Aniutium  tamregum  Ed- 
■wardi  V.  Richardi  HI.  ir  Hturici  VII.  quam  Henri- 
ci  Fill.  2.  A  Table  of  the  Reports  of  Edmund  Plow- 
den.  3.  The  Office  of  a  Jnftice  of  Peace.  He  died 
about  the  year  i  J93. 

FLEVILLEA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  hexan- 
dria  order,  belonging  te  the  dioscia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  male  calyx  and  corolla  are  quinquefid;  the  fla- 
mina  five;  the  ncdlarium  five  converging  filaments. 
The  female  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  there  are  three  flyli; 
fruit  an  hard  trilocular  barky  apple. 

FLEURI  (Claude),  one  of  the  bed  French  critics 
and  hiflorians  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1640. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  the  law,  was  made  advocate  for 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  attended  the  bir  nine 
years  ;  he  then  entered  into  orders,  and  was  made  pre- 
ceptor to  the  princes  of  Conti.  In  1690,  the  king 
made  him  fub-precepior  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Anjon  and  Berry;  and  in  1706,  when  the  education 
of  thefe  young  princes  was  completed,  the  king  gave 
him  the  priory  of  Argtnteville  belongmg  to  the  Bcne- 
diclines  in  the  diocefe  of  Paris.  In  1716,  he  was 
chofen  counfellor  to  Louis  XV.  and  died  in  1723.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  cflecmed  French 
works;  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  Anecclefiaftical 
hiftory,  in  20  volumes,  the  laft  of  which  ends  with  the 
yeari4i4.  2.  The  manners  of  the  Ifraelites  and  Chri- 
rtians.  3.  Inftitutions  of  ecclefiaflical  law.  4.  An 
hiflorical  catechifm.  5.  On  the  choice  and  method 
of  fludy.     6.  The  duties  of  maflers  and  fervants,  &c. 

Fleuri  (Andrew  Hercules  de),  biHiop  of  F'rcjus, 
preceptor  to  Louis  XV.  grand  almoner  to  the  queen, 
cardinal  and  minifterof  date,  was  born  in  1653,  and 
died  in  1743.  He  was  an  able  negociator ;  and  di- 
flinguiflied  himfelf  during  his  miniflry  by  his  probity, 
his  zeal  for  the  happinefs  of  his  country,  and  his  pa- 
cific difpofition. 

■FLEXIBLE,  in  phyfics,  a  term  applied  to  bodies 
capable  of  being  bent  or  diverted  from  their  natural 
figure  or  direction. 

FLEXOR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  applied  to  feveral 
mufcles,  wliich  are  fo  called  from  their  office,  which  is 
to  bend  the  parts  to  which  they  belong  ;  in  cppofition 
to  the  sxtinfars,  which  open  or  flretch  them.  See 
Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

FLIGHT,  the  zh.  of  a  bird  in  flying:  or  the  man-" 
ner,  duration,  &c.  thereof. 

Almofb  every  kind  of  bird  has  its  particular  flight: 
the  eagle's  flight  is  the  higheft;  the  flight  of  the 
fparrow-hawk  and  vulture  is  noble,  and  fit  for  high 
cnterprife  and  combat.  The  flij,'!it  of  fome  birds 
is  low,  weak,  and  tranfient;  the  flight  of  the  partridge 
and  pheafant  is  but  of  Ihort  continuance;  that  of  the 
dove  is  liboured  ;  that  of  the  fparrow  undulatory,  &c. 
The  ai'gurs  pretended  to  foretel  future  events  from 
the  flight  of  birds.     See  Augury. 

Flight.     In  meUing  the  lead-ore  in  the  works  at 
P  p  Mendip, 
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Flint.  Mendip,  there  is  a  fubltance  which  flies  sway  in  the 
~'~"  fmoke,  which  they  call  the  flight.  They  find  it  fweet- 
ilh  upon  their  lips,  if  their  /aces  happen  to  be  in  the 
Way  of  the  fmoke,  which  they  avoid  as  much  as  pof- 
fiblc.  This  falling  on  the  grafs,  kills  cattle  that  feed 
thereon  ;  and,  being  gathered,  and  carried  home,  kills 
rats  and  mice  in  their  houfes  ;  that  which  falls  on  the 
fand,  they  gather,  and  melt  upon  a  flag-hearth  into 
ihot  and  flieet-lead, 

FLINT,  ill  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  fcmitranfpa- 
rent  or  quite  opaque  Acnes  ;  generally  of  a  roundifh 
form,  and  covered  with  white  crufl;  of  afniooth,  uni- 
form, Ihining  texture  ;  fo  hard,  that  they  will  flrikefire 
with  iltel  ;  calcinable  by  fire,  after  which  they  become 
white,  friable,  and  according  to  Henckei,  heavier 
than  before,  and  folubie  by  acids,  viirifiable  only  by 
the  very  violent  heat  ot  the  largell  fpeculuins,  fnch  as 
that  of  Villette,  and  not  even  by  the  focus  of  one  of 
Tichirnhaufen's  lenfes,  according  to  an  experiment  of 
Neumann.  They  are  found  generally  in  beds  of  chalk 
and  of  fand  ;  but  never  forming  entire  flrata  of  rock 
as  jafper  does.  By  long  expofure  to  air  and  the  fun, 
they  feem  to  decay,  to  lofe  their  luftre,  their  firmuefs 
of  texture,  and  to  be  changed  to  a  white  calcareous 
earth  or  chalk.  Hence  they  are  almofl  always  found 
covered  with  a  white  chalky  crufl.  They  arc  alfo  con- 
vertible into  a  calcareous  earth  by  fnlion,  or  vitrifica- 
tion with  fi)  iinicli  fixed  alkali  that  they  Ihall  refolve  in- 
to a  liquid  niafs  called  the  liquavwii  or  oil  oj  fihits,  and 
by  piecipit.uijn  from  the  fixed  alkali  by  means  of  acids. 
See  CHEMfSTRY,  n"  1069. 

This  genus  of  fli>nes,  or  filiceous  earth,  Cronftedt 
conliders  as  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the 
quartz  and  jafper  ;  both  of  vi'hich  it  fo  nearly  rcfemblcs, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  diflinguilh  them.  Our  author 
chnrafterifcs  it  in  t!ie  foUosving  manner  :  1.  It  is  more 
luiilormly  folid  and  not  fo  much  cracked  in  the  mafs 
as  quanz,  but  more  pellucid  than  the  jafper.  2.  It 
bears  the  air  belter  than  the  jafper,  but  woifc  than  (he 
quartz.  3.  F"or  the  purpofc  ol  glafs-makiug  it  is  bet- 
ter than  jafper,  but  not  quite  fo  good  as  quartz. 
4.  Whenever  it  lias  had  an  opportunity  01  fliooting  in- 
to cry  ftals,  ihofe  of  quartz  are  always  found  in  it ;  as 
if  the  quartz  made  one  of  its  conflituent  parts,  and 
had  been  fqueezed  out  of  it.  This  may  be  fetn  in 
every  hullow  flint  and  itsclefis,  which  are  always  filled 
lip  with  quartz.  5.  It  often  fliows  moll  evident  marks 
ot  having   been  originally  in  a  foft  and   (limy  tough 

(late  like  jelly To  thefe  properties  the  following  arc 

added  by  other  authors.  7.  When  broken,  it  is  fcaly, 
generally  unequal,  and  cracks  into  thinlamillas.  8.  In 
a  calcining  heat  it  becomes  opaque,  white,  and  milky. 
Breaking  of  Flikts.  The  art  of  cutting,  or  rather 
breaking,  flint  flones  into  uniform  figures,  is  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  arts  now  lull.  That  it  was 
known  formerly,  appears  from  the  ancient  B'idewell 
at  Norwich,  from  the  gate  of  ihe  Auguftine  friars  at 
Canterbury,  that  of  St  John's  Abbey  at  Colchefl:er, 
and  the  gate  near  Whitehall,  Wellminllcr.  But  that 
the  art  is  not  loft,  and  that  the  French  know  it,  appears 
from  the  platform  on  the  top  of  the  royal  obfervatory 
at  Paris,  whit;li,  inflead  of  being  leaded,  is  paved  with 
fliut  cut  or  broken  into  regular  figures.  But  we  know 
not  that  this  art  has  been  any  where  defcribed. 

Flints,  ill  the  glafs-trade.    The  way  of  preparing 


flints  for  the  nicefl  operations  in  the  glafs-trade  is  this.  Flint 
Choofe  the  hardefl  flinis,  fuch  as  arc  black  and  will  II 
refift  the  file,  and  will  grow  white  when  calcined  in  Floaty 
the  fire.  Cleanfe  thefe  of  the  white  cruft  that  adheres 
to  them,  then  calcine  them  in  a  flrong  fire,  and  throw 
them  while  red-hot  into  cold  water;  walh  cff  the  alhes 
that  may  adhere  to  them,  and  powder  thcni  in  an  iron 
mortar,  and  fift  them  through  a  very  fine  fieve  ;  jiour 
upon  this  powder  fome  weak  aquafortis,  or  the  phlegm 
of  aquafortis,  to  difiblve  and  take  up  any  particles  of 
iron  it  may  have  got  from  the  mortar;  flir  tliis  mix- 
ture fcveral  times,  then  let  it  reft,  and  in  the  mornipg 
pour  of  the  liquor,  and  wafli  the  powder  Icvetal  times 
with  hot  water,  and  alterwards  dry  it  Jor  ufc.  You 
will  thus  have  a  powder  for  making  the  pureft  glafs  as 
perfedly  fine  and  faulilcfs  as  if  jou  had  iifcd  rock- 
cryllal  itfelf. 

The  walhingofFthe  fcrrugineous  particles  with  aqua- 
fortis is  not  neceffary  when  the  glais  intended  to  be 
made  is  to  be  tinged  with  iron  afier^vards,  but  when 
meant  to  be  a  pure  white,  this  is  the  method  that  will 
fecure  fuccefs. 

Flint,  the  chief  town  ofFl  in  ifliire,  in  North  Wales. 
It  is  coniniociioudy  leated  on  the  river  Dee;  and  is 
but  a  fniall  phcc,  though  it  fends  one  member  to  par- 
liament. It  was  formerly  uoitd  for  its  caflle,  where 
Richard  II.  tocik  flieller  on  his  arrival  from  Ireland; 
but  having  quitted  it,  he  was  taken  prifoncr  by  the 
duke  of  Lancaftcr.  The  caflle  now  is  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  This  caflle  (lands  clofe  10  the  fca  on  a 
rock,  which  in  various  parts  tonus  feveral  feet  of  its 
foundation.  It  covers  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre. 
The  aflizes  arc  Hill  hchi  in  the  town.  It  is  195  miles 
nonh-wefl  of  London. 

FLINTSIIIKE,  a  county  of  Wales,  bounded  en 
the  norih-eafl  and  eaft  by  an  arm  of  the  fca,  which  is 
properly  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  ;  on  the.north-wcft 
by  the  Irifh  fea  ;  and  on  the  (outh  ibuth-weft  and  weft 
by  Dcnbighfliire.  Ii  is  the  leafl  of  all  the  couniies  in 
Walts,  being  but  53  miles  in  leugih  and  9  in  breadth. 
It  is  divided  into  five  luindreds;  in  which  are  two 
market-iowns,  and  28  parillus,  with  32, ijoo  inhabi- 
tants. The  greatefl  part  of  this  county  lies  in  the 
diocefe  of  St  Afaph,  and  the  reft  belongs  to  that  of 
Chcfter.  It  feuds  two  nuiiibers  to  parliament,  one 
for  the  county  and  one  for  Flint;  and  pays  one  part 
of  ihe  iand-iux.  The  air  is  cold,  but  healihful.  It  is 
full  of  hills,  intermixed  with  a  few  valleys,  which  arc 
very  frtiitlul,  producing  Ibmc  wheat  and  plenty  of  rye. 
The  cows,  though  fmall,  yield  a  great  quantiiy  of 
milk  in  proportion  to  ihcir  fize,  and  are  excellent  beef. 
The  mountains  are  well  ftored  with  lead,  coal,  and 
mill-ftones.  I'his  county  alfo  produces  good  butter, 
cheefe,  and  honey  ;  of  which  laft  the  natives  makeme- 
theglin,  a  wholcliane  liquor  much  ufed  in  iheie  parts. 

FLIP,  a  fo't  of  failors  drink,  made  of  malt  liquor, 
brandy,  and  fugar,  mixed. 

FLOAT,  a  certain  quantity  of  timber  bound  to- 
gethcr  with  rafters  athwart,  and  put  into  a  river  to  he 
conveyed  down  the  flream  ;  and  even  fometimes  to 
carry  burdens  down  a  river  with  the  ftream. 

FtoAT-Boatds,  thole  boards  fixed  to  water-wheels 
of  under-fliot-mills,  ferving  to  receive  the  irapulfe  of 
the  ftreani,  whereby  the  wheel  is  carried  round.  See 
the  anjcics  Wheei.  and  Min. 
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It  is  no  advantage  to  liave  too  great  a  number  of 
float  boards  ;  bfcaiif:-,  whentliey  are  all  ilruck  by  tlie 
water  ill  the  b:ll  maiiiur  tlut  it  can  be  broiigiit  to 
come  agaiiiLll  them,  the  fiim  of  all  the  impuircs  will  be 
bat  equal  to  the  iinpulfe  made  agaiiilt  one  float-board 
at  ri  Jilt  angles,  by  all  the  water  coming  out  of  the 
penltock  throiigli  the  opening,  foas  to  take  place  on 
the  rioat-board.  The  belt  rule  in  this  cafe  is,  to  have 
jull  fo  many,  that  each  of  them  may  come  out  of  the 
water  as  I'uon  as  pulfiblc,  after  it  has  received  and  aft- 
ed  with  its  full  impulfe.  As  to  the  length  of  the  rioat- 
board,  it  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  breadth 
of  the  mill.     Seethe  article  Mill. 

Floats  for  Fijhnig.     Sec  FisHisc.-Floats. 

KLOATAGES,  all  things  floating  on  the  furfacc 
of  the  fca  or  any  water  :  a  word  mush  ulcd  in  the 
commilhons  of  water-bailiffs. 

FLOATiNc-Brid^i.     See  Bridge. 

FLocK-Piipcr.     See  Paper. 

FLOOD,  a  deluge  or  inundation  of  waters.  See 
Deluge. 

Flood  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  o{  the  tide.  When 
die  water  is  at  lowelf,  it  is  called  ebb ;  when  rifing, 
young  flood ;  Wiien  at  highelt,  high  fload ;  when 
beginning  lo  fall,  ebb-iuater. 

FhOOD-vtark,  the  mark  which  the  fca  makes  on  the 
Uiore  at  flowing  water  and  the  highcll  tide  :  it  is  al- 
fo called  high-viatur  mark. 

FLOOK  of  an  anchor.     See  Anchor. 

FLOOKING,  among  miners,  a  term  nfed  to  ex- 
prefs  a  peculiarity  in  the  load  of  a  mine.  The  load 
or  quantity  of  ore  is  frequently  intercepted  in  its  coiirfe 
by  the  crolfing  of  a  vein  of  earth  or  flone,  or  fome  dif- 
ferent metallic  fubllaiice  :  in  which  cafe  the  load  is 
moved  to  one  fide,  and  this  tranfient  part  of  the  land 
is  called  ^  fiookiiig. 

FLOOR,  in  building,  the  underfide  of  a  room,  or 
that  part  we  walk  on. 

Floors  are  of  feveral  forts  ;  fome  of  earth,  fome  of 
brick,  others  of  ifone,  oihers  of  boards,  &c. 

For  brick  and  flone  Floors,  fee  Pavement. 

For  boarded  Floors,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  car- 
penters never  floor  their  rooms  with  boards  till  the 
carcafeis  fct  up,  and  alfo  inclofcd  with  walls,  lelt  the 
vveaiher  Ihould  injure  the  flooring.  Yet  they  general- 
ly rough-plane  their  boards  for  the  flooring  before 
they  begin  any  thing  elfeabout  the  building,  that  they 
may  fet  them  by  to  dry  and  feafon,  which  is  done  in 
the  moft  careful  manner.  The  befl  wood  for  flooring 
is  the  fine  yellow  deal  well  feafoned,  which,  when  well 
laid,  will  keep  its  colour  for  a  long  while  ;  whereas  the 
wliite  fort  becomes  black  by  often  walliing,  and  looks 
very  bad.  The  joints  of  the  boards  are  commonly 
made  plain,  fo  as  to  touch  each  other  only  ;  but,  when 
the  flufFis  not  quite  dry,  and  the  boards  flirink,  the 
water  runs  through  them  whenever  the  floor  is  wafh- 
ed,  and  injures  the  ceiling  underneath.  For  this  rea- 
fon  they  arc  made  with  feather  edges,  fo  as  to  cover 
each  other  about  half  an  inch,  and  fametimes  they  are 
made  with  groves  and  tenons  ;  and  fometimes  the 
joints  are  made  with  dove-tails  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
lower  edge  is  nailed  down  and  the  next  drove  into  it, 
fo  that  the  nails  are  concealed.  The  manner  of  mea- 
furing  floors  is  by  fquares  of  to  feet  on  each  iide,  fo 
tkat  taking    the  length  and  breadth  and  multiplying 


them  together  and  cutting  off  two  decimals,  the  con- 
tent of  a  floor  in  fquarc  will  be  given.  Thus  18  by 
16  gives  288  or  2  fquares  and  88  decimal  parts. 

Eartht-it- Floors,  are  commonly  made  of  loam,  and 
fometimes,  tfpccially  to  make  malt  on,  cf  lime,  and 
brookl'and,  and  gun-dulf ,  or  anvil-dufi  from  the  forge. 

Ox-blood  and  fine  clay,  tuiipcrcd  togeihir.  Sir 
Hugh  Plat    fays,  make  the  flnelt  floor  in  the  world. 

The  manner  of  making  earthen  floors  for  plain 
country  habitations  is  as  follows  :  Take  two  thirds  of 
lime,  and  one  of  coal-aflics  well  lifted,  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  loam  clay  ;  mix  the  whole  together,  and 
temper  it  well  with  water,  make  it  up  intoa  heap  : 
kt  it  lie  a  week  or  ten  days  and  then  temper  it  over 
again.  After  this,  heap  it  up  for  three  or  four  dayi, 
and  repeat  the  tempering  very  high,  till  it  become 
fmooth,  yielding,  tough,  and  gluey.  The  ground  be- 
ing then  levelled,  lay  the  floor  therewith  about  24.  or 
3  inches  thick,  making  it  fmooth  with  a  trowel  :  the 
hotter  the  feafon  is,  the  belter  ;  and  when  it  is  tho- 
roughly dried,  it  will  make  the  befl  floor  for  houfes, 
efpecially  malt-houfes. 

If  any  one  would  have  their  floors  look  better,  let 
them  take  lime  made  of  rag-flones,  well  tempered  with 
whites  of  eggs,  covering  the  floor  about  half  an  inch 
thick  with  ii,  before  the  under  flooring  is  too  dry.  if 
this  be  well  done,  and  thoroughly  dried,  ii:  will  look 
when  rubbed  with  a  little  oil  as  tranfpareni  as  metal 
orglafs.  Inelegant  honfes,  floorsofthis  nature  arc 
made  of  llucco,  or  of  pkfltr  of  Paris  beaten  and  fift- 
cd,  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients. 

FLOORofaJ})!p,  flrictly  taken,  is  only  fo  much  of 
her  bottom  as  Ihc  refls  on  when  aground. 

Such  Ihips  as  have  long,  and  withal  broad  floors,  lie 
on  the  ground  with  mofl  fecurity,  and  are  not  apt  ta 
heel,  or  tilt  on  one  fide  ;  whereas  others,  which  arc 
narrow  in  the  floor,  or,  in  the  lea  phraife,  fra/^/^i^'i/ ^_;' 
the  ground,  cannot  be  grounded  v;ithout  danger  of  be- 
ing overturned. 

FLooR-limbers,  in  a  fliip,  are  thofe  parts  of  a  fliip's 
tin:bers  which  are  placed  immediately  acrofs  the  keel, 
and  upon  which  the  bottom  of  the  fliip  is  framed  ;  to 
thefe  the  upper  pans  of  the  timbers  are  united,  being 
only  a  continuation  of  floor-timbers  upwards. 

FLORA,  the  reputed  goddcfs  of  flowers,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Ladantius,  only  a  lady  ofpleafure,  who 
having  gained  large  fums  of  money  by  proftituting 
herfelf,  made  the  Roman  people  her  heir,  on  condition 
that  certain  gamescalled  Floralia  might  be  annually 
celebrated  on  her  birth-day.  Some  time  afterwards, 
however,  fuch  a  foundation  appearing  unworthy  the 
majefly  of  the  Roman  people,  the  fenate,  to  ennoble 
the  ceremony,  converted  Flora  intoa  goddefs,  whom 
they  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  flowers  ;  and  fo  made  it 
part  of  religion  to  render  her  propitious,  that  it 
might  be  well  with  their  gardens,  vineyards,  &c.  But 
VolFius  (d'."  /^n/o/.  lib.  i.  c.  12)  can  by  no  means  al- 
low  the  goddefs  Flora  to  have  been  the  courtezan 
abovcmentioned  :  he  will  rather  have  her  a  Sabine 
deity,  and  thinks  herworfliip  might  have  commenced 
under  Romulus.  His  reafon  is,  that  Varro,  in  his 
fourth  book  of  the  Latin  tongue,  ranks  Flora  among 
the  deities  to  whom  Taiius  king  of  the  Sabines  of- 
fered up  vows  before  he  joined  battle  with  the  Ro- 
mans. Add,  that  from  another  paiTage  in  Varro  it 
P  p  2  appears, 
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appears,  that  [here  were  prierts  of  Flora,  with  facri- 
fices,  &c.  as  early  as  the  times  of  Romulus  and  Numa. 
The  godtlefs  Flora  was,  according  to  the  poets,  the 
wife  of  Zephyrus.  Her  image  in  the  temple  of  Caltor 
and  Pollux  was  arelied  in  a  clofe  habit,  and  (he  held 
in  her  hands  ihe  flowers  of  peafe  and  beans :  but  the 
modern  poets  and  painters  have  been  more  lavifti  in 
fcttingfoff  her  charms,  confidering  that  no  parts  of  na- 
ture ortcred  fuch  innocent  and  txquihte  entertainment 
to  the  fight  and  fmell,  as  the  beautiful  variety  which 
adorns,  and  the  odour  which  embalms,  the  floral  crea- 
tion, 

FLORALES  ludi,  or  Floral  Games,  in  anti- 
quity, were  games  held  in  honour  of  Flora,  the  god- 
dcfs  of  flowers. — They  were  celebrated  with  iliameful 
debaucheries.  The  mofl  liceatous  dilcourfes  were  not 
enough,  but  the  couriefans  were  called  together  by 
the  found  of  a  trumpet,  made  their  appearance  na- 
ked, and  entertained  the  people  with  indecent  ihows 
and  poftures  ;  the  comedians  appeared  after  the  lame 
manner  on  the  flagc.  Val.  Maximus  relates,  that  Cato 
being  once  prefcnt  in  the  theatre  on  this  occafion, 
the  people  were  alhamed  to  aik  for  fuch  immodeft  re- 
prcfentations  in  his  prefcnce  ;  till  Cato,  apprifed  of 
the  refervednefs  and  relpeft  with  which  he  iufpired 
them,  withdrew,  that  the  people  might  not  be  lUlap- 
pointed  of  iheir  accullomcd  diverfion.  There  were  le- 
veral  other  Ions  of  Ihows  exhibited  on  this  occafion  j 
and  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius  \n  Calba,  c.  vi.  and 
Vopifcusin  Carinus,  thefe  princes  piefented  elephants 
dancing  on  ropes  on  thefe  occalions. 

The  ludi  floralcs,  according  to  Pliny,  lib.  xviii.  c. 
29.  were  inllituted  by  order  ofan  oracle  of  the  Sibyls, 
on  the  aSth  of  April  ;  not  in  the  year  of  Rome 
1  oxv  I.  as  we  commonly  read  it  in  the  ancient  editions 
of  that  author;  norinioxiv.  as  F.  Hardouin  has 
correftcd  it,  but,  as  Vollins  reads  it,  in  513.  Though 
they  were  not  regularly  held  every  year  till  after  580. 
They  were  chiefly  held  in  the  night-time,  in  the  Pa- 
trician rtreet:  foine  will  have  itihere  was  a  circus  for 
the  piirpofc  on  the  hill  called  Hor;uloruin. 

FLORALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  general  name  for  the 
feafls,  games,  and  other  ceremonies,  held  in  honour  of 
the  goddefs  Flora.     See  Flora  and  Florales  Ludi. 
FLORENCE,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Tufcany, 
and  one  of  the  tinell  cities  in  Italy.     It  is  furrounded 
on  all  fides  but  one  with  high  hills,  which    rife  infcn- 
fibly,  and  at  Ultjoin  with  the  lofty    niountains  called 
the  .-Ipemuuss.     Towirds  Pifa,  there  is  a  vail  plain  of 
40  iiiilesinlength  ;  which  is  fofillcd  with  villages  and 
pltafire-hoults,  that  they  fcem  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  fuburbs  of  the  city.     Independent  of  the  churches 
and   palaces  of  Florence,    moll   of  which    are    very 
magnificent,  the  architefture  of  the  houfes  ingeneral 
is  in  a  good  talle  ;  and  the  llreets  are  remarkably  clean, 
and  paved  with  large    broad     Hones  chifckd   fo  as  to 
prevent  the  horlcs  from  Aiding.     The  city  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  Arno,   over  which 
there  are  no  lefs  than  tour  bridges   in    liglu  of  each 
other.   That  called  ihe  Ponti  dL//aTrinita,\\h]ch  is  un- 
commonly elegant,  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble, 
and  ornamented  with  four  bcauiiful  llatues  reprcfent- 
ing  the  Seafons.     The   quays,  the  buildings  on  each 
fide,  and  the  bridges,    render  that    part  of  Florence 
through  which  the  river  runs  by  far  the  tinell.    Eve- 


ry corner  of  this  beautiful  city  is  full  of  wonders    in  Florence. 

the  arts  of  painting,  flatuary,  and  architecture.   The  ^~->' 

ftrcets,  fquares,  and  fronts  ot  the  palaces,  are  adorned 
with  a  great  number  of  flatues  ,  fome  of  them  by  the 
bell  modern  mailers,  Michael  Angelo,  Bandinelli,  Do- 
natello,  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and 
others.     Some  of  the  Florentine  merchanis  formerly 
were  men  of  vaft  wealth,  and  lived  in  a  mofl  magni- 
ficent manner.  One  of  them,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  built  that  noble  fabric,  which,  from 
thename  of  its  founder,  is  flillcalled  iheFa/azzo  I  iiti. 
The  man  was  ruined  by  the  prodigious  cxpeuce  of  this 
building,  which  was    immediately  purchaftd  by  the 
Medici  family,  and  has  continued  ever  fince  to  be  the 
rcfidence  of  the  fovcreigns.     The  gardens  belonging 
to  this  palace  are  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence.  On 
the  fummit  there  is  a    kind  of  fort,  called  Beldevere. 
From  this,  and  from   fome  of  the  higher  walks,  you 
have  a  complete  view  of  the  city  of  Florence,  and  the 
beauteous  vale  of  Arno,    in  the   middle  of  which  it 
ftands.     This  palace   has  been  enlarged  fince  it  was 
pnrchafed  from  the  ruined  family  of  Pitii,     The  fur- 
niture is  rich  and  curious,  particularly  fome  tables  of 
Florentine   work,    which  are   much  aamired.     The 
mofl  precious   ornamtnts,  however,  are  the  paintings. 
The  walls  of  what  is  called  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and 
painted  in frefco,  by  various  painters  ;  the  fubjedsare 
allegorical,  and  in  honour  of  Lo  cnzo  of  Medicis    di- 
flinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Magnificent.     The  fa- 
mous gallery  atirafts  every  ftranger.     One  of  themoft 
interellingparts  of  it,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  the  fe- 
ries  of  Roman  emperors,  from  Julius  Casfar   to  Gal- 
lienus,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  their  emprefles, 
arranged  oppolitc  to  thtm.     This  feries  is  aluiofl  com- 
plete ;  but  wherever  the  bufl  ofan  emperor  is  wanting, 
the  place  is  filled  up  by  that  of  fome  other  dillinguifh- 
ed  Roman.     The  celebrated  Venus  of  Medici,  which, 
take  it  all  in  all,  is  thought  to  be  the  flandard  ot  talle 
in  female  beauty  and  proportion,  ftands  in  a  room  cal- 
led the  Tribunal.     'J  he  infcription  on  its  bafe  men- 
tions its  being  made  by  Cleonures  an  Athenian,   the 
fon  of  Apollodorus.     It   is    of  white  marble,  and   fur- 
rounded  by  other  mafler-piects  of  fculpture,   fome    of 
which  are  faid  to  be  the  works  of  Praxiteles  and  other 
Greek  mailers.     In  the  fame  room  are  n;any   vsluable 
curiofities,  befides  a   colkdlion  of  admirable  fixtures 
by  the  befl  maflers.     There  are  various  other  rooms, 
whole  contents  are  indicated  by  the  names,  they  bear  ; 
as,  the  Cabinet  of  Arts,    of  Aftronomy,    of  Natural 
Hiftory,  of  Medals,  of  Porcelain,  of  Antiquities  ;    the 
Saloon  of  the  Hermaphrodite,  fo   called  from  a  flatuc 
which  divides  the   admiration   of  the  amateurs  with 
that  ill  the  Borghefe  village  at  Rome,  though  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  execution  is  difgraccd  by  the    vilenefs 
of  the  fubjedl ;  and  the  Gallery  of  Portraits,  which  con- 
tains  the  portraits  of  the  mofl  eminent  painters  (all  ex- 
ecuted by  themfelves)  who  have  flourillied  in  Europe 
during  the  three  laft  centuries.     Our   limits  will  not 
admit  of  a  detail  of  the  hundredth  part    of  the   curio- 
fities and  buildings  of  Florence,     We  muft  not  how- 
ever omit   mentioning  the    chapel  of  St   Lorenzo,  as 
being  perhaps  the  fineft  and  mollexpenfive  habitation 
that  ever  was  reared  for  ihe  dead  ;  it  is  encrufleil  with 
precious  ftones,  and  adorned   by  ihe  worknianfliip  of 
the  bcil  modern  fculpturcs.     Mr  Addifon  remarked, 
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tlortncc-   that  this  chapel  advanced  fo  very  (lowly,  that  it  is  no: 

' V '  impoffible  that  the  family  of  Mcdicis  may  be  extiiirt 

before  their  burial-place  is  finilhed.  This  has  actually 
talcen  place  ;  the  Medici  family  is  cxtintt,  and  the 
chapel  remains  flill  untiniflitd. 

Florence  is  a  place  of  feme  flrength  and  contains 
an  archbilhop's  fee  and  an  univcrfuy.  The  number  of 
inhabiianis  is  calculated  at  80,000.  They  boaft  of 
the  improvements  ihey  have  made  in  the  Italian  tongue, 
by  means  of  their  Acaderaia  della  Crufca  ;  and  fcveral 
other  academies  are  noweltablilhedat  Korcnce.  Though 
the  Florentines  attcdt  great  Hate,  yet  their  nobility  and 
gentry  drive  a  retail  trade  in  wine,  which  they  fell  from 
their  cellar  windows,  and  fometimes  they  even  hang  out 
a  broken  flalk,  as  a  fign  where  it  may  be  bought.  They 
deal,  belides  wine  and  fruits,  in  gold  and  lilver  lluffs. 
The  Jews  are  not  held  in  that  degree  of  odium,  or  fub- 
jected  to  the  fame  humiliating  diilinclions  here,  as  in 
mofl  other  cities  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  Ibme 
of  the  richell  merchants  are  of  that  religion. 

As  to  the  manners  and  amufemcnis  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, Dr  Moore  informs  us,  that  "  bcfides  the  con- 
verfazionii  which  thty  have  here  as  in  other  towns  of 
Italy,  a  number  of  the  nobility  meet  every  day  at  a 
houfe  called  the  Cafino.  This  fotiely  is  pretty  much 
on  the  fome  footing  with  the  clubs  in  London.  The 
members  are  eleded  by  ballot.  They  meet  at  no  par- 
ticular hour,  but  go  at  any  time  that  is  convenient. 
They  play  at  billiards,  cards,  and  oiber  games,  or  con- 
tinue couverfing  the  whole  evening,  as  they  ihiuk  pro- 
per, rhey  areferved  with  tea,  colfce,  lemonade,  ices, 
or  what  other  refrelhraents  they  cliole;  and  each  peifon 
pays  for  what  he  calls  for.  There  is  one  material  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  Englilh  cl  bs,  that  wo- 
men as  well  as  men  are  members.  The  company  of 
both  fexes  behave  with  more  franknefsand  tainiliarity 
to  Grangers,  as  well  as  to  each  other,  than  is  cultomary 
in  public  allcmblies  inotlrer  parts  of  Italy.  The  opera 
is  a  place  where  the  peo,!e  of  quality  pay  and  receive 
vifits,  and  converie  as  friely  as  at  the  Cafino  above- 
meniionrd.  This  occafions  a  continual  palfing  and  re- 
pafling  to  and  from  the  boxes,  except  in  thole  where 
there  is  a  party  of  cards  formed  ;  it  is  then  looked  on 
as  a  piece  of  ill  manners  to  diiUirb  the  players.  From 
this  it  may  be  guelFed,  that  here,  as  in  iome  other 
towns  in  Italy,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  mufic  by 
the  company  in  the  boxes,  except  at  a  new  opera,  or 
daring  fome  favourite  air.  But  the  dancers  command 
a  srencral  attention  :  as  foon  as  they  begin,  converfa- 
tion  ceafes;  even  the  card  pUiyers  lay  down  their  cards, 
and  lix  their  eyes  on  the  balL-tte.  Yet  the  excellence  of 
Italian  dancing  feems  to  confift  in  feats  of  Arengih, 
and  a  kind  of  jerking  agility,  more  than  in  graceful 
movement.  There  is  a  continual  contell  among  the 
performers  who  Ihall  fpring  highelt.  You  fee  here 
none  of  the  fprightly  alluring  gaiety  of  the  French 
comic  dancers,  nor  of  the  graceful  attitudes  and  fmooth 
flowing  motions  of  the  performers  in  the  ferions  opera 
at  Paris.  It  is  furprifing,  that  a  people  of  fnch  taflc 
and  fenfibility  as  the  Italians,  Ihonld  prefer  a  parcel  of 
athledc  jumpers  to  elegant  dancers.  On  the  evenings 
on  which  there  is  no  opera,  it  is  ufual  for  the  genteel 
company  to  drive  to  a  public  walk  immediately  without 
the  city,  where  ihey  remain  till  it  begins  to  grov? 
duikilli."     E,  Long.  12.  24.  JN.  Lat.  43.  34. 


Florence,  an  ancient  piece  of  Englifli  gold-coin. 
Every  pound-weight  of  ftandard-gold  was  to  be  coined 
into  50  Florences  to  be  current  at  fix  fliillings  each  ; 
all  which  made  in  tale  15  pounds  ;  or  into  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  half-Florences  or  quarter  pieces,  by 
indenture  of  the  mint  :   18  Edw.  III. 

FLORENTIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Etruria, 
on  the  Arnus  ;  of  great  note  in  Sylla's  wars.  Now 
called  Fhnnza  or  Fireiiza  by  the  Italians  ;  Florence 
in  Englifli.     E.  Long.  11.  Lat  43.  30. 

FLORENTINE  marble.     See  Citadanesca. 

FLORESCENTIA  (from  fiorefco,  "  to  flourilh  or 
bloom")  :  the  aft  of  flowering,  which  Linnaeus  and 
the  fexualills  compare  to  the  ait  of  generation  in  ani- 
mals ;  as  the  ripening  of  the  frait  in  their  opinion  re- 
fembles  the  birth.     See  Flower. 

FLOR.D  STYLE,  is  that  too  much  enriched  with 
figures  and  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

FLORIDA,  the  moll  fouihcrly  province  of  the 
Rritifn  Empire  in  America  before  the  lall  war,  bound- 
ed on  the  fonih  by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  on  the  north 
by  the  .'\palachian  mountains,  on  the  cafl  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Georgia,  and  on  the  well  by  the  river  Miflif- 
fippi.  It  was  flrll  dilcovercd,  in  1497,  by  Sebaftiaif 
Cabot,  a  Venetian,  then  in  the  Englilli  lervice;  whence 
a  right  to  the  country  was  claimed  by  the  kings  of 
England  ;  and  this  province  as  well  as  Georgia,  were 
included  in  the  chaitcr  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Ca- 
rolina. Ib  1512,  however,  Florida,  was  more  fully 
difcovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon  an  able  Spani/lt  naviga- 
tor, but  who  undertook  his  voyage  from  the  moll  ab- 
furd  motives  that  can  be  well  imagined.  The  Indians 
of  the  Caribbee  iflands  had  among  them  a  tradition, 
that  fomtwhere  on  the  continent  there  was  a  fountain 
whofe  waters  had  the  property  ol  reftoring  youth  to  all 
old  men  who  tailed  them.  The  romantic  imaginations 
of  tlie  Spaniards  were  delighted  with  this  idea.  Many 
embarked  in  voyages  to  find  out  this  imaginary  foun- 
tain, who  were  never  afterwards  heard  of.  Their  fu- 
perllitious  countrymen  never  imagined  that  thefe  peo- 
ple had  perifhed.  They  concluded  that  they  did  not 
return  only  bccaufe  they  had  drunk  of  the  immorta- 
lizing liquor,  and  had  diicovered  a  fpot  fo  delightful, 
that  they  did  not  choolt  to  leave  it. — Ponce  de  Leon 
fct  out  with  this  extravagant  view  as  well  as  others,  and 
fully  pcrfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  a  third  world,  the 
conqueil  of  which  was  to  immortalize  his  name.  In 
the  attempt  to  difcover  this  country,  he  redifcovered 
Florida;  but  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came 

vifibly  more  advanced  in  years  than  when  he  fet  our. 

For  fome  time  this  country  was  negleited  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  fome  Frenchmen  fettled  in  it.  But  the 
new  colony  being  neglefted  by  the  niiniftry,  and 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  having  accuftomcd  himfelf  to  think 
that  he  was  the  fole  proprietor  of  America,  fitted  out 
a  fleet  at  Cadiz  to  dcfiroy  them.  His  orderswere  exe- 
cuted with  barbarity.  The  French  entrenchments  were 
forced,  and  mofl  of  the  people  killed.  The  prifoners 
were  hanged  on  trees ;  with  this  infcription,  •'  Not  as 
Frenchmen  but  as  Heretics." 

This  cruelly  was  foon  after  revenged  by  Dominic  de 
Gourgues,  a  fkilful  and  intrepid  fcamen  of  Gafcony, 
an  enemy  to  the  Spaniards,  and  puflionately  <oni1  of 
hazardous  expeditions  and  of  glory.  He  fold  liisellate; 
built  fome  fliipsj  and  with  a  idect  band  of  adventurers 
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like  himrelf,  embarked  for  Florida.  He  drove  tlie 
Spaniards  from  all  their  pofts  with  incredible  valour 
and  activity  :  defeated  ihcm  in  every  rencounter;  and, 
,  by  way  of  retaliation,  hung  the  prifoners  on  trees, 
with  this  iiifcripiion,  "  Not  as  Spaiiiards,  but  as 
Aflfallins."  This  expedition  was  attended  with  no 
other  confeqiiences  ;  Gonrgncs  blew  up  the  forts  he 
had  taken  and  returned  home,  where  no  notice  was 
taken  of  him.  It  was  conquered  in  1539,  ^Y  '''^ 
Spaijards  under  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  not  without  a 
great  deal  of  bloodllied  ;  as  the  natives  were  very  war. 
like,  anal  made  a  vigorous  refiftance.  The  iettleineiit, 
however,  was  not  fully  cflablifhed  till  the  year  1665  ; 
when  the  town  of  St  Augniline,  tiie  capital  of  the 
colony  whileit  remainej  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
was  founded.  In  1586,  this  place  was  taken  and 
pillaged  by  fir  Francis  Drake.  It  met  with  the  fame 
late  in  l66j,  being  taken  and  plundered  by  Captain 
Davis  and  a  body  of  buccaneers.  In  1702,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  upon  it  by  Colonel  More,  governor, 
of  Carolina.  He  fet  out  with  500  Englifli  and  700 
Indians  ;  and  having  reached  St  Auguftine,  he  be- 
fieged  it  for  three  months  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
the  Spaniards  having  fent  fomc  ihips  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  1740,  ano- 
ther attempt  was  made  by  General  Oglethorpe  :  but 
he  bcingoutwittcdby  the  Spanifli  governor,  was  forced 
to  raife  the  ficgc  with  lofs  ;  and  Florida  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  till  the  year  1763,  when 
it  was  ceded  by  treaty  to  Great  Britain.— During  the 
lad  war  it  was  again  reduced  by  his  C.itholic  majcfty, 
and  was  gauranteed  to  the  crown  of  Spainat  the  peace. 

FLORILEGIUM,  Florilege,  a  name  the  La- 
tins have  given  to  what  the  Greeks  call  avboxoym,  an- 
th(jlogy -,  viz.  a  colleftion  of  choice  pieces,  containing 
thetineftand  brighteft  things  in  their  kind. 

Florilege  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  a  kind  of 
breviary,  in  the  Eaftern  church,  compiled  by  Arcadius, 
for  the  convcniency  of  the  Greek  priells  and  monks, 
who  cannot  carry  with  them,  in  their  travels  and  pil- 
grimages, all  the  volumes  wherein  their  office  is  dif- 
perfed.  The  florilegium  contains  the  general  rubrics, 
pfalter,  canticles,  the  horologium,  and  the  office  of 
the  fcriae,  &c. 

FLORIN,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  coin,  and  fome- 
times  for  a  money  of  account. 

Florin,  as  a  coin,  is  of  different  values,  according 
to  the  different  metals  and  different  countries  where  it 
is  flruck.  The  gold  florins  are  moH  of  them  of  a  very 
coarfe  alloy,  fome  of  them  not  exceeding  tliirteen  or 
fourteen  carats,  and  none  of  them  fcventeen  and  a 
half.     See  MosEr-Table. 

Florin,  as  a  money  of  account,  is  ufed  by  the  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  German  merchants  and  bankers,  but  ad- 
mits of  different  divifions  in  different  places.     Jhid, 

FLORINIANI,  orFioRiANi,  a  fed:  of  heretics, 
of  the  fecond  century,  denominated  from  its  author 
Fiorinus,  or  Florianns,  a  pried  of  the  Roman  church, 
depofed  along  with  Blaltus  for  his  errors.  Fiorinus  had 
been  a  difciple  of  St  Polycarp,  along  with  Irenasus. 
He  made  God  the  author  of  evil  ;  or  rather  alFeried, 
that  the  things  forbidden  by  God  are  not  evil,  but  of 
his  own  appointing.  In  wliich  he  followed  the  errors 
of  Valentinus,  and  joined  himfelf  with  the  Carpocra- 
tiaas,    They  had  alfo  other  names  given  them.    Phi- 
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laftrius  fays,  they  were  the  fame  with  the  C<<r/)o/i/)ij- 
riaiis.  He  adds,  they  were  alio  called  Joldien,  niiitfs, 
quia  de  tiiiltitirihus  fnenatt.  St  Ircnseus  calls  them 
Cnojlia  ;  St  Epiphanius,  Fhibiomics  j  and  Thcodoret, 
Bortoriics,  on  accoimt  of  the  inipur'ties  of  their  lives. 
Others  call  them  Zaccheans  ;  others  Ceddtaiis,  &c. 
though  for  what  particular  reafons,  it  is  iiotcafy  to  fay, 
nor  perhaps  would  it  be  worth  while  to  inquire. 

FLORIS  (Francii),  an  eminent  hifloricai  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1520.  He  followed  the  pro- 
fclTion  of  a  flatuary  till  he  was  tv\enty  years  cf  age  ; 
when  preferring  painting,  he  entered  the  fchool  of 
Lambert  Lombard,  whole  manner  he  irnitalcd  very 
perfectly.  He  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  completed 
his  iludies  fruiii  the  moll  eminent  malters.  The  great 
progrefs  he  made  in  hilloriral painting,  at  hit  leiurn 
procured  him  much  employment  ;  and  his  countrymen 
complimented  him  with  the  llatiernig  appellation  of 
the  i'UmiJh  Raphael.  He  got  much  mone},  ;inu  might 
have  rendered  his  acquaintance  more  wiriiiy  ot  the  at- 
tention of  the  great,  had  he  not  dcbafcd  himftlf  by 
frequent  drutikennels.     He  died  1570,  aged  50. 

FLORIST,  a  perfon  curious  or  fkilled  in  Howers  ; 
their  kinds,  names,  charatiers,  culture,  &c.  It  is  al- 
fo applied  to  the  author  who  writes  what  is  called  the 
flora  of  any  particular  place,  that  is,  a  catajogue  of 
the  plants  and  tices  which  are  found  Ipontaneoudy 
growing  there. 

FLORUS  (Lucius  Annaeus),  a  Latin  hiftorian,  of 
the  fame  family  with  Seneca  and  Lncan.  He  flou- 
riflied  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian  ;  and  wrote 
an  Abridgement  of  the  Roman  Hiflory,  of  which  there 
have  been  many  editions.  It  is  compoied  in  a  florid 
and  poetical  flyle;  and  is  rather  a  panegyric  on  many 
of  the  great  actions  of  the  Romans,  than  a  faithful 
and  corrtfl;  recital  of  their  hirtory.  He  alfo  wrote 
poetry,  and  entered  the  lifts  againif  the  emperor  Adri- 
an, who  faiirically  reproached  him  with  frequenting 
taverns  and  places  of  diffipation. 

FLORY,  Flo  WRY,  or /'/;«;>',  in  heraldry,  a  crofs 
that  has  the  flowers  at  the  end  circumflex  and  turning 
down  ;  differing  from  ihe  fote>2ce,  inafmucli  as  the  lat- 
ler  flretches  out  more  like  that  which  is  called  fatec. 

FLOS,  Flower,  in  botany.  See  Flower. 
FocHiineiis  Flos,  a  flower  which  is  furniflied  with  the 
pointal  or  female  organs  of  generation,  but  wants  the 
llamina  or  male  organ.  Female  flowers  may  be  produ- 
ced apart  from  the  male,  either  on  the  fame  root  or  on 
diftinft  plants.  Birch  and  mulberry  arc  examples  of 
the  firfl  cafe  ;  willow  and  poplar  of  the  fecond. 

Majculus  Fi.os,  a  male  flower.  By  this  name  Lin- 
naeusand  the  fexuajifls  diftinguifli  a  flower  which  con- 
tains the  rtamen,  reckoned  by  the  fcxualifls  the  male 
organ  of  generation  ;  but  not  the  fligma  or  female  or- 
gan. All  the  plants  of  the  clafs  dioecia  of  Linaeus 
have  male  and  female  flowers  upon  different  roots:  thofe 
of  the  clafs  moncecia  bear  flowers  of  different  fexes  on 
the  fame  root.  The  plants,  therefore,  of  the  former 
are  only  male  and  female  ;  thofe  of  the  latter  are  an- 
drogynous ;  that  is,  contain  a  mixture  of  both  male 
and  female  flowers. 

Flos  in  chemiflry,  the  mofl  fubtle  part  of  bodies 
feparated  from  the  more  grofs  parts  by  lublimation  in 
a  dry  form. 

FLOTA,  or  Flotta,  feet  j  a  name  the  Spaniards 

give 
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give  particularly  to  the  fliips  which  they  fend  annually 
from  Cadiz  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  fetch  thence 
the  merchandizes  gathered  in  Mexico  for  Spain.  It 
'  confifls  of  the  captains,  admiral,  and  patach,  or  pin- 
nance,  which  go  on  the  king's  account  ;  and  about  16 
fliips,  from  400  to  looo  tons,  belonging  to  particular 
perfons.  They  fet  out  from  Cadiz  about  the  month 
of  Augufl;,  and  are  18  or  20  months  before  they  re- 
turn. Thofe  fcnt  to  fetch  the  commodities  prepared 
in  Peru  are  aUed  ga/Zeom. 

The  nSiiacfiotiUa  is  given  to  a  number  of  Oiips,  which 
get  before  the  reft  in  their  return,  and  give  informa- 
tion of  the  departure  and  cargo  of  the  flota  and  gal- 
leons. 

FLOTSON,  or  Flotsom,  goods  that  by  {liip- 
wreck  are  loft,  and  floating  upon  the  fea  ;  which, 
wiih  jetfun  and  lagan,  are  generally  given  to  the  lord 
admiral  ;  but  this  is  the  cafe  only  where  the  owners 
of  fuch  goods  are  not  known.  And  here  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  j^tfon  fignifies  any  thing  that  is  cart 
out  of  a  fliip  when  in  danger,  and  afterwards  is  beat 
on  the  (hore  by  the  water,  notvvithflanding  which  the 
fhip  i>erilhes.  Lagan  is  where  heavy  goods  are  throwii 
overboard,  before  the  wreck  of  the  Ihip,  and  link  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fea. 

FLOUNDKR,  Fluke,  or  But,  in  itchthyology. 
See  Pleuronectes. 

Flounders  may  be  fiflied  for  all  day  long,  either  in 
a  fwift  flreani,  or  in  the  ftill  deep  water  j  but  bell  in 
the  ftream,  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and 
July  ;  the  molt  proper  baits  are  all  forts  of  worms, 
wafps,  and  gentles. 

FLOUR,  the  meal  of  wheat-corn,  finely  ground  and 
fified.     Sec  Meal. 

The  grain  iifelf  is  not  only  fubjedl  to  be  eaten  by 
infcfts  in  that  ftate ;  but,  when  ground  into  flour,  it 
gives  birth  to  another  race  of  deflroyers,  who  cat  it 
unmercifully,  and  incrcafes  fo  faft  in  it,  that  it  is  not 
long  before  they  wholly  dcftroy  the  fubdance.  The 
finefl  flour  is  mod  liable  to  breed  chefe,  efpecially  when 
Hale  or  ill  prepared.  In  this  cafe,  if  it  be  examined 
in  a  good  light,  it  will  be  obferved  to  be  in  continual 
motion,  and  on  a  nicer  infpeflion  there  will  be  found 
in  it  a  great  number  of  little  animals  of  the  colour  of 
the  flour,  and  very  nimble.  If  a  little  of  this  flour 
is  laid  on  the  plate  of  the  double  microfcope,  the  in- 
fe(5l3  are  very  diflinftly  feen  in  great  numbers,  very 
brifk  and  lively,  continually  crawling  over  one  ano- 
ihers  backs,  and  playing  a  thoufand  antic  tricks  to- 
gether i  whether  in  diverlion,  or  in  fearch  of  food,  is 
not  eafy  to  be  determined.  Thefe  animals  are  of  an 
oblong  and  (lender  form;  their  heads  are  furniflied 
wiih  a  kind  of  trunk  or  hollow  tube,  by  means  of 
wh'ch  they  take  in  their  food,  and  their  body  is  com- 
pofcd  of  fcvcral  rings.  They  do  vaft:  niifchiff  among 
magazines  of  flour  laid  up  for  armies  and  oiher  pub- 
lic ufes.  When  they  have  once  taken  poflellion  of  a 
parcel  of  this  valuable  commodity,  it  is  impoffible  to 
drive  them  out;  and  they  increafe  fo  faft,  that  the 
only  method  of  preventing  the  total  lofs  of  the  parcel 
is  to  make  it  up  into  bread  as  foon  as  can  be  do'.e. 
The  way  to  prevent  their  breeding  in  the  flour  is  to 
preferve  it  fro-n  damp:  nothing  gets  more  injury  by 
being  put  in  damp  than  flour  ;  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  frequently  put  up  fo.     It  fliould  be  always  care- 
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fully  and  thoroughly  dried  before  it  is  put  up;  and    Flower. 

the  barrels  alio  dried  in  which  it  is  to  be  put;   then,  * "i" — 

if  they  are  placed  in  a  room  tolerably  warm  and  dry, 
they  will  keep  it  well.  Too  dry  a  place  never  does 
flour  any  hurt,  though  one  too  moill  almoft  always 
l]>oils  it. 

Flour  when  carefully  analyfcd,  is  found  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  three  very  different  fubftance.  The  firft  and 
inoft  abundant  is  pure  Jlarch,  or  white  fecule,  info- 
luble  in  coid  but  loluble  in  hot  water,  and  of  the 
nature  of  mucous  fubftances  ;  which  when  diflblved, 
form  water-glues.  The  fecond  is  the  gluten,  moft  of 
whofe  properties  have  been  defcribed  under  the  article 
Bread.  The  third  is  of  a  mild  nature,  perfectly 
foluble  in  cold  water,  of  the  nature  oi  faccharin:  ex- 
traftivc  mucous  matters.  It  is  fufceptible  of  the  fpi- 
rituous  fermentation,  and  is  found  but  in  fmall  quantity 
in  the  flower  of  wheat.  See  Bread,  Gluten,  Starch, 
and  Sugar. 

FLOWER  Flos,  among  botanifts  and  gardeners, 
the  moft;  beautiful  parts  of  trees  and  plants,  containing 
the  organs  or  parts  of  fru6lification.  See  Botany, 
p.  427 — 429,  and  explanation  of  Plate  cm.  in  p.  439, 
col.  I.     See  alfo  p.  441,  col.  i. 

Flowers  defigned  for  medicinal  ufe,  fliould  be  pluck- 
ed when  they  are  moderately  blown,  and  on  a  clear 
day  before  noon  ;  for  conferves,  rofei  muft  be  taken  in 
the  bud. 

Flowers,  in  antiquity.  We  find  flowers  in  great 
requeftat  the  entertainment  of  the  ancients,  being  pro- 
vided by  the  mafter  of  the  feaft,  and  brought  in  before 
the  fecond  courfe;  or  as  fome  are  of  opinion,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  entertainment.  They  not  only  a- 
dorned  their  heads,  necks,  and  brtafts,  wiih  flowers, 
but  often  beftrewed  the  beds  whereon  they  lay,  and  all 
parts  of  the  room  with  them.  But  the  head  was  chief- 
ly regarded.     See  Garland. 

Flowers  were  likewife  ufed  in  the  bedecking  of 
tombs.     See  Burial. 

Etsrnal  FoUVER.      SeeXERANTHEMUM. 

Everlafiing  Floher.     See  Gnaphalium. 
FLOWER-Fi>:ce.     SeePoiNCiANA. 
Suh-Flouer.     See  Helianthus. 

Sultatl-FLOHER.       SeeCYANUS. 

Trumpet- Flower.     See  Bignonia. 

IVind-FLouER.     See  Anemone. 

FLOHERde-tis,or  FLOU'ER-de-luce,\n  heraldry, a  bear- 
ing repre  renting  the  lily,  called  ihc  quetn  of fewers, and 
the  true  hieroglyphic  of  royal  majefty  ;  but  of  late  it 
is  become  more  common,  being  borne  in  fome  coats 
one,  in  others  three,  in  others  five,  and  in  fome  yJ'- 
Mee  or  fpread  all  over  the  efcutchcon  in  great  numbers. 

The  arms  of  France  aie,  three  flower-dc-lis  or,  in  a 
field  azure. 

Fl'jii'Er  de  Luce.     See  Iris. 

Flowers,  in  heraldry.  They  are  much  ufed  in 
coats  of  arms:  and  in  general  fignify  hope,  or  de- 
note human  frailty  and  momentary  profperity. 

Flowers,  inchemiftry.  By  this  name  are  general- 
ly unclerilood  bodies  reduced  into  very  fine  parts,  ci- 
ther fpnntaneouliy,  or  by  fome  operation  of  art  ;  but 
the  term  is  chiefly  applied  10  volatile  folid  fubftances, 
rednced  into  very  fine  parts,  or  into  a  kind  of  meal  fey 
fubliniation. —  Some  flowirs  are  nothing  elfe  than  the 
bodies  ihemfelycs,  which  arc  fublimcd  entire,  without 
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Flowers.    fufFerlng  any  alteration  or  dccompofition  ;    and  other 

' '^ '  flowers  are  fome  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  body 

fubjefted  to  fubliination. 

Colours  of  Floiiers,  See  the  article  Colour  (of 
Plants). 

Colours  extra£ledfrotii  Flowers.  See  Colour-Mak!>:g, 

n°  ^S,  40- 

Prcf'.rvlng  of  Flowers.  The  method  of  prefcrving 
flowers  in  tlieir  natural  beauty  through  the  whole  year 
has  been  much  fought  after  by  many  people,  Some 
have  attempted  it  by  gathering  them  when  dry  and 
not  too  much  opened,  and  burying  them  in  dry  fand  ; 
but  this,  though  it  preferves  their  figure  well,  lakcs 
of!  from  the  liveliuefs  of  their  colour.  Muniingius 
prefers  the  following  method  to  all  others.  Gather 
rofes,  or  other  flowers  when  ihey  are  not  yet  thorough- 
ly open,  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  day:  put  them  into  a 
good  earthen  veilel  glazed  within ;  fill  the  vefTcl  up  to 
the  top  with  thcmj  and  when  full  fprinkle  them  over 
with  fome  good  French  wine,  with  a  little  fak  in  it  ; 
then  fet  tliem  by  in  a  cellar,  tying  down  the  mouth 
of  the  pot.  After  this  they  may  be  taken  out  at  plea- 
fure  ;  and,  on  fetting  them  in  the  fun,  or  within 
reach  of  the  fire,  they  will  open  as  if  growing  natu- 
rally ;  and  not  only  the  colour,  but  the  fniell  alfo  will 
be  preferved. 

The  flowers  of  plants  are  by  much  the  moft  difficult 
parts  of  them  to  prcferve  in  any  tolerable  degree  of 
perfe(Stioii ;  of  which  we  have  inilanccs  in  all  the  col- 
lections of  dried  plants,  or  horti  jicci.  In  thefe  the 
leaves,  fialks,  roots,  and  feeds  of  the  plants  appear 
very  well  preferved  ;  the  flrong  texture  of  ihefe  pans 
making  them  always  retain  their  natural  form,  and 
the  colours  in  many  fpecics  naturally  remaining.  But 
where  thefe  fade,  the  plant  is  little  the  worfe  for  ufe  as 
to  the  knowing  ihe  fpecies  by  it.  But  it  is  very  mucii 
othcrwife  in  regard  to  flowers  :  ihefe  are  naturally  by 
much  the  moil  beautiful  pans  of  the  plants  to  which 
they  belong;  but  they  are  fo  much  injured  in  the  com- 
mon way  of  drying,  that  they  not  only  lofe,  but  change 
their  colours  one  into  another,  by  which  means  they 
give  a  handle  to  many  errors  ;  and  they  ufually  alfo 
wither  up,  fo  as  to  lofe  their  very  form  and  natural 
fhape.  The  primrofe  and  cowflip  kinds  are  very  emi- 
nent inftanccs  of  the  change  of  colours  in  the  flowers 
of  dried  fpecimens  :  for  thofe  of  this  clafs  of  plants  ea- 
fily  dry  in  their  natural  fhape  ;  but  they  lofe  their  yel- 
low, and,  infteadofit,  accjuire  a  fine  green  colour, 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  leaves  in  their  mofl  per- 
feft  flaie.  The  flowers  of  all  the  violet  kind  lofe 
their  beautiful  blue,  and  become  of  a  dead  white  :  fo 
that  in  dried  fpecimens  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  blut-rtowcred  violet  and  the  whiie-flowercd  kinds. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  has  communicated  to  the  world 
a  method  of  drying  plants,  by  which  this  defeft  is 
propofed  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  remedied,  and  all 
flowers  preferved  in  their  natural  (hape,  and  many  in 
their  natural  colours.  For  this  purpofe  two  plates  of 
iron  are  to  be  prepared  of  the  fizc  of  a  large  half-(heet 
of  paper,  or  larger,  for  particular  occafions :  thefe 
plates  mud  be  made  fo  thick  as  not  to  be  apt  to  bend  ; 
and  there  mud  be  a  hole  made  near  every  corner 
for  the  receiving  a  fcrew  to  fallen  them  clofc  together. 
When  thefe  plates  are  prepared,  lay  in  readinefs  feve- 
ral  flieets  of  paper,  and  then  gather  the  plants  wiili 


their  flowers  when  they  are  quite  perfeift.  Let  this  be  Floweri. 
always  done  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  day  ;  and  then  lay  ^^— n^— 
the  plant  and  its  flower  on  one  of  the  flieets  of  paper 
doubled  in  lialf,  fpreading  out  all  the  leaves  and  petals 
as  :nccly  as  pollible.  If  the  ftalk  is  thick,  it  mull  be 
pared  or  cut  in  half  fo  that  it  may  lie  flat ;  and  if  it 
is  woody,  it  may  be  peeled,  and  only  the  bark  left. 
When  tilt  plant  is  thus  expanded,  lay  round  about  it 
fome  loofe  leaves  and  pcials  of  the  flower,  which  may 
fcrve  to  complete  any  part  that  is  deficient.  When  all 
is  thus  prepared,  lay  fcvcral  iheets  of  paper  over  the 
plant,  and  as  many  under  it;  then  put  ihe  whole  be- 
tween the  iron  plates,  laying  the  papers  fmoothly  on 
one,  and  laying  ihe  oihei  evenly  over  them:  fcrew 
them  clofe,  and  put  them  into  an  oven  after  the  bread 
is  drawn,  and  let  them  lie  there  two  hours.  After 
that,  make  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aquafortis  and 
common  brandy  ;  (hake  ihefe  well  together,  and  when 
the  flowers  arc  taken  out  of  the  prcflure  of  the  plates, 
rub  them  lightly  over  with  acamel's-hair  pencil  dipped 
in  this  liquor;  then  lay  them  upon  fredi  brown  paper, 
and  covering  them  with  fome  other  llieeis,  prcis  them 
between  this  ind  other  papers  with  a  handkerchief  till 
the  wet  of  thefe  liquors  is  dried  wholly  away.  When 
the  plant  is  thus  far  prep:irc(l,  take  the  bulk  of  a  nut- 
meg of  gum-dragon  ;  put  this  into  a  pint  of  fair  wa- 
ter cold,  and  let  it  (laud  24  hours  ;  it  will  in  this  time 
be  wholly  diflolved  :  then  dip  a  fine  hair-pencil  in  this 
liquor,  and  with  it  daub  over  the  backfides  of  the 
leaves,  and  lay  them  carefully  down  on  half  a  ftieet  of 
white  paper  fairly  expanded,  and  prefs  them  down 
with  fouie  more  papers  over  thefe.  When  the  gum- 
water  is  fixed,  let  the  prcflure  and  papers  be  removed, 
and  ihe  whole  work  is  finiflied.  The  leaves  retain  their 
verdure  in  this  cafe,  and  the  flowers  ufually  keep 
their  natural  colours.  Some  care,  however,  muft  be 
taken,  that  ihe  heat  of  the  oven  be  not  too  great. 
When  the  flowers  are  thick  and  bulky,  fome  art  may 
be  ufed  to  pare  off  their  backs,  and  difpofc  the  pe- 
tals in  a  due  order;  and  after  this,  if  any  of  them 
are  wanting,  their  places  may  be  fupplied  with  fome 
of  the  fupernumerary  ones  dried  on  purpofe;  and  if 
any  of  them  are  only  faded,  it  will  be  prudent  to  take 
them  away,  and  lay  down  others  in  their  flead  :  the 
leaves  may  be  alio  difpofed  and  mended  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Another  method  of  prefcrving  both  flowers  and  fruit 
found  throughout  the  whole  year  is  alfo  given  by  tlic 
fame  author.  Take  faltpetrc  one  pound;  armcniail 
bole,  tv^o  pounds;  clean  common  fand,  three  pounds. 
Mix  all  well  together;  than  gather  fruit  of  any  kind 
that  is  not  fully  ripe,  with  the  flalk  to  each;  put  thefe 
in,  one  by  one,  into  a  wide-mouthed  glafs,  laying 
them  in  good  order.  Tie  over  the  top  with  an  oil- 
cloth, and  carry  them  into  a  dry  cellar,  and  fet  the 
whole  upon  a  bed  of  the  prepared  matter  of  four  inches 
thick  iir  a  box.  Fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  box  with 
the  fame  preparation  ;  and  let  it  be  four  inches  thick 
all  over  the  top  of  the  glafs,  and  all  aroun  its  fides. 
B'lowcrs  are  to  be  preferved  in  the  fame  forts  of  glalTes, 
and  in  the  fame  manner;  and  they  may  be  taken  up 
after  a  whole  year  as  plump  and  fair  as  when  they  were 
buried. 

Flowers  (artificial)  of  the  Chinefe.     See  Tong- 
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piowfrt.      Flowers,   in  chcmiftry,  are  the  finefl  and  moft 
flowering,  fubtle  pans  of  dry  bodies,  raifed  by  fire,  into  the  vcl'- 

' " fel's  head  and  aludcls  ;  and  adhering  co  them  in  form 

of  a  fiue  powder  or  dull.     Such  arc  the  tlowers  of  ful- 
phur,  benjamin,  &c. 

Flowers,  in  the  animal  economy,  denote  womcns 
monthly  purgations  or  menfes. — Nicod  derives  the  word 
in  this  fenle  {xomfiusre,  q.  A.fitiors.  Others  will  have 
the  name  occafioacd  hence,  that  women  do  not  con- 
ceive till  tlicy  have  had  their  flowers  ;  fo  that  thcfe  arc 
a  fort  of  forerunners  of  their  fruits. 

Flowers,  in  rhetoric,  are  figures  or  ornaments  of 
difconrfe,   by  the  Latins  called  pofculi. 

FLOWERING  of  Bultoui  I la\ts.     Thcfe  plants 
will  grow  and  flower  in  wateralone,  without  any  earth, 
and  make  a  very  elegant  appearance.     We  daily  fee 
this  praftifed  in  fingle  roots  ;  but  there  is  a  method  of 
doing  it  with  feveral  roots  in  the  fame  veffel.     Take  a 
common  fmall  garden-pot ;  Hop  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
with  a  cork,  and  lute  in  the  cork  with  putty,  that  no 
water  can  get  through  ;  then  fit  a  board  to  the  top  of 
the  pot,  and  bore  fix  or  feven  holes  in  it  at  equal  dif- 
tances,  to  place  the  bulbs  in  ;  and  as  many  fraalleroncs 
near  ihem  to  receive  llicks,  which  will  fervc  to  tie  up 
the  flowers.     Then  fill  up  the  pot  with  water  to  the 
board  J  and  place  tulips,  jonquils,  narciflus's,  and  the 
like  plants  in  I  he  root  upon  the  holes,  fo  that  the  bottom 
of  the  roots  may  touch  the  water  :  thus  will  they  all 
flower  early  in  the  fcafon,  and  be  much  more  beautiful 
than  any  pot  of  gathered  flowers,  and  will  laft  many 
weeks  in  their  full  perfedion.     After  the  fcafon  of 
flowering  is  over,  the  roots  will  gradually  Ihrink  thro* 
the  holes  of  the  board,  and  get  loofe  into  the  water  : 
but,  inllcad  of  being  (polled  there,  they  will  foon  in- 
crcafein  fize  ;  fo  that  they  cannot  return  through  the 
holes,  and  will  produce  feveral  ofF-fets.     It  is  natural 
to  try  from  this  the  confequence  of  keeping  the  roots 
under  water  during  the  whole  time  of  their  blowing  ; 
and  in  this  way  they  have  been  found  to  fucceed  very 
well,  and  flower  even  llrongcr  and  more  beautifully 
than  when  in  the  ground.     They  may  thus,  alfo,  with 
proper  care  in  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  room,  be  kept 
flowering  from  before  Chrillmas  till  March  and  April. 
It  is  not  eafy,  in  this  laft  manner,  to  manage  the  keep- 
ing the  boards  under  water,  for  which  rtafon,  it  is 
better  to  procure  fome  (heet-lead  of  about  four  pounds 
to  the  foot,  and  cut  this  to  the  fize  of  the  mouth  of 
the  pot.     In   this  there  fhould  be  bored  holes  for  the 
bulbs,  and  other  holes  for  the  flicks  :  and,  in  order  to 
keep  the  flicks  quite  firm,  it  is  proper  to  have  another 
plate  of  lead  fliapcd  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,   with 
holes  in  it,  anfwering  to  thofe  of  the  upper  plate  made 
for  the  (licks.     The  Aicks  will  by  this  means  be  al- 
ways kept  perfeftly  (leady  ;  and  the  roots,  being  kept 
under  water  by  the  upper  plate  of  lead,  will  flower  in 
the  moft  vigorous  and  beautiful  manner   imaginable. 
Some  have  thought  of  adding  to  the  virtues  of  the 
water  by    putting  in   nitre   in   fmall  quantities,    and 
others  have  added  earth  and  fand  at  the  bottom  ;  but 
it  has  always  been  found  to  fucceed  better  without  any 
addition. 

It  may  be  more  agreeable  to  fome  to  ufc  glafs  jars 

inthislafl  method  with  the  leads,  tnflead  of  earthen 

pots.     The  bulbs  fucceed  full  as  well  as  thefe  ;  and 

•  here  is  this  advantage,  tliat  the  prosrefsof  the  rests 
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is  feen  all  the  while,  and  they  are  managed  better  as  to  I  lowtrir 
the  fupply  of  water.  ~— v— 

By  repeated  experiments  in  this  way  on  dried  bulbs, 
and  on  ihofc  taken  freih  out  of  the  ground,  the  former 
have  been  found  to  fucceed  the  bell.  For  thofe  taken 
frclh  out  of  the  ground  being  full  of  moillurc,  v.ill  not 
fo  foon,  upon  changing  their  element,  be  nourillied 
fully  by  a  new  one  ;  and  the  fibres  which  they  had 
(truck  in  the  ground,  always  rot  when  put  into  the 
water,  and  new  ones  mud  be  formed  in  their  places  ; 
fo  that  it  requires  more  time  for  them  ro  come  lo  flow- 
ering. The  bulbs  thcmfclves  will  not  rot  in  this  nuii:- 
ner  ;  but  they  will  never  be  fo  flrong  as  thofe  which 
were  put  into  the  water  dry,  which  gradually  fill 
thcmfclves  with  moillure  from  it,  and  regularly  pbmp 
up.  The  beft  method  of  managing  the  whole  pro- 
cefs  is  this :  Place  the  bulbs  at  firll  only  on  the 
furfacc  of  the  water  ;  for  thus  they  will  itrike  out 
their  fibres  moft  ftrongly.  When  they  have  ftood 
thus  fix  weeks,  pour  in  the  water  fo  high  as  to  cover 
them  entirely,  and  keep  them  thus  till  they  have  done 
flowering. 

Sometimes  the  roots  will  become  mouldy  in  feveral 
parts  while  they  ftand  above  the  water,  and  the  clear'^ 
ing  them  of  it  is  co  no  purpofc  ;  for  it  will  eat  and 
fpread  the  farther,  and  frequently  tat  through  two  or 
three  of  their  coats.  In  this  cafe  they  mull  be  imme- 
diately covered  with  water  ;  when  the  mould  will  be 
flopped,  and  the  roots  become  found,  and  flower  as 
well  as  thofe  which  never  had  any  fuch  diftemper.  If 
the  roots  arc  fuffered  to  remain  in  water  all  the  year, 
they  will  not  decay  ;  but  will  flower  again  at  their 
proper  feafon,  and  that  as  vigoroufly  as  thofe  wliich 
have  been  taken  out  and  dried.  The  old  fibres  of 
thofe  roots  never  rot  till  they  are  ready  to  pufli  forth 
new  ones.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  hya- 
cinth, and  many  other  plants,  grow  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  perfedion  when  thus  in  water  than  when  in 
the  ground.  There  is  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  hyacinth 
called  Kcyfer's  je-wel ;  this  never,  or  very  rarely,  pro- 
duces feed-rcfTcls  in  the  common  way  of  flowering  i« 
the  ground  ;  but  it  will  often  produce  fome  pods  whca 
blown  in  water. 

Mr  Millar  has  intimated,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf 
aftions,  that  bulbs  fet  in  glaflcs  grow  weaker,  and 
fliould  be  renewed  every  other  year:  but  it  is  found 
that,  when  managed  in  this  manner,  and  kept  under 
water,  at  the  time  of  taking  thera  up,  they  arc  as 
large,  and  fome  of  ihem_,larger,  than  when  planted  j 
and  if  thcfe  be  dried  at  a  proper  feafon,  they  will  flow- 
er, year  after  year,  as  well  as  frclh  ones. 

Ranunculus  and  anemone  roots  have  been  found  to 
(hoot  up  their  ftalks  very  well  in  this  way  ;  but  the 
flowers  arc  ufually  blaftcd,  which  fcems  to  arife  from 
want  of  free  air.  Pinks  will  flower  very  well  in  thi# 
manner  ;  auriculas  alfo  may,  with  care,  be  brought  to 
flower,  but  not  ftrongly.  Roles,  jelTamines,  and  honey- 
fuckles,  may  alfo  be  made  to  flower  this  way,  and  wili 
thrive  and  fend  out  fuckers  ;  the  bcft  pieces  to  plant, 
are  fuckers  cut  off  about  three  inches  under  ground, 
without  any  fibres.  The  fucculent  plants  may  alfo  be 
raifed  this  way  ;  for  inftancc,  the  opuniia  or  Indian 
fig.  If  a  fragment  of  a  leaf  of  this  plant  be  cut,  and 
hid  by  to  dry  for  a  month  till  it  is  an  abfolute  (kin, 
as  foot!  as  it  is  put  in  this  manner  into  water,  it  bc- 
0,1  g'n^ 
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Flowering,  gins  to  plump   up,  and  foon   fends  ont   fibrous  roots, 

' and  produces  new  leaves  as  quickly  as  it  wonld  do  ill 

the  ground. 

This  the  more  fingular  in  tlicTc  fort  of  plants, 
becaufe  in  their  natural  ftate  in  the  'ground,  they 
cannit  bear  much  water.  This  nieihod  ot  growing 
in  water  is  not  peculiar  to  the  bulbous-rooieJ  ones, 
but  others  may  even  be  raifcd  from  feed  by  it.  A 
beau  or  pea,  fet  in  this  manner,  will  grow  up  to  its 
proper  ftandard,  and  will  flower  and  produce  pods 
which  will  ripen  their  feed.  The  fmaller  feeds  may  be 
alfo  raifed  in  this  manner,  by  the  help  of  wool  tofup- 
port  them. 

No  vegetable  iranfplanted  out  of  the  earth  into  wa- 
ter will  thrive  kindly;  but  any  plain,  whether  raifcd 
from  the  root  or  feed  in  water,  may  be  iranfplanted  10 
the  cart!i,  and  will  fucceed  very  well.  It  may  be  pof- 
fiblc,  therefore,  from  this  method  of  raifmg  plants  in 
water,  to  come  at  a  better  Vv'ay  than  is  uluaily  pracli- 
fed  of  railing  foine  roots  in  the  earth  which  are  fub- 
jcft  to  rot  there  ;  fnch  as  anenionies,  ranunculufes, 
and  hyacinths.  A  bulb  dropped  by  chance  upon  the 
ground,  will  flrikc  out  both  Itrongcr  and  more  nume- 
rous fibres  than  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the  ulual 
way  in  the  ground.  On  this  principle,  it  may  be 
proper  to  lake  out  the  earth  of  the  bed  where  the 
bulbs  are  to  fland  at  the  time  of  planting  ihem,  to 
iuch  a  depth  as  they  are  to  be  placed  under  it  when 
fet  for  flowering.  The  bulbs  arc  then  to  be  fet  in  their 
places,  on  the  furface  of  this  low  ground  ;  and  to 
lland  there  till  ihey  have  fliot  out  their  fibres  and  their 
■head  :  then  the  earth  is  to  be  added  over  them  by  de- 
grees, till  they  are  covered  as  high  above  the  head  as 
they  are  in  the  ufual  manner  of  planting  them  :  thus 
they  would  be  prefervcd  from  the  danger  of  rotting  ; 
and  their  fibres  would  be  much  ftronger,  and  confe- 
quently  they  would  draw  more  nourilhment,  and 
flower  better,  than  in  the  common  way.  The  com- 
mon method  of  planting  thcfe  roots  renders  them  lia- 
ble to  be  deftroyed  by  either  extreme  of  a  wet  or  a 
dry  feafon.  In  the  firlt  cafe,  they  immediately  rot  by 
the  abundant  moiflure  they  receive  ;  and,  in  the  fe- 
cond,  they  become  dry  as  a  flick,  and  mouldy  ;  fo  that 
they  are  infallibly  rotted  by  the  firft  rain  that  falls  af- 
terwards. 

The  diredtions  neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  bulbs 
planted  in  water  are  thefe.  When  the  leaden  falfe 
bottoms  are  fixed  down  tight  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  veflcl  (which  is  only  de- 
iigned  to  hold  the  flicks  ileady  which  are  to  fupport 
the  leaves  and  flalks),  then  lay  on  the  lead  upon  which 
the  bulbs  are  to  reft,  placing  the  notched  part  oppo- 
fite  to  that  in  the  falfe  bottom,  as  near  as  the  (licks, 
when  placed,  will  fufi^er  it  ;  then  place  the  bulbs  one 
in  each  hole,  and  fill  up  with  water  to  the  upper  lead. 
The  bottom  of  the  bulb  will  then  touch  tlie  water  ; 
and  as  the  water  diminilhes  in  quantity,  keep  it  fup- 
plied  with  more  up  to  the  fame  height  for  a  month  or 
fix  weeks  ;  in  which  time  the  bulbs  will  have  fliort 
flrong  fibres.  Then  fill  up  the  water  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  furface  of  the  lead  ;  and,  by  degrees,  as 
the  fibres  ftrengihen,  and  the  plume  flioots  from  the 
head,  keep  the  water  higher  and  higher,  till  at 
length  (he  whole  bulb  io  covered.  The  water  is  to  be 
kept  at  this  (laadard  till  the  feafon  for  drying  them  re- 
tiirus. — At  the  time  of  planting  the  bulbs,  they  mull 
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be  carefully  cleaned  from  any  Ibulncffes  at  the  hot-  Flowering 

ton),  by  fcraping  them  with   the  point  of  a  knife  till 

the  found  part  of  the  bulb  appears  ;  clear  them  like-  ^ 

wife  from  any  loofe  fkins,  and  even  take  off  their  brown 

flcin  till  they  appear  white  ;  otherwiie  this  brown  Ikin 

will  tinge  the  water,  and  the  growth  will  not  fucceed 

fo  well. 

The  notches  in  the  fide  of  each  lead  are  intended  to 
give  eafy  paffage  to  the  water,  that,  it  there  Ihould  be 
any  loulncls  or  fediment  in  it,  on  flial<ing  it  a  little  it 
may  all  run  through,  and  Ircfli  water  be  put  in  its 
place.  But  this  fliifting  the  water  need  not  be  done 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  winter,  as  there  may  be 
occa/ion  from  the  foulnefs  ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
the  fides  of  ihc  vclfel  Ihould  be  cleaned  with  a  pain- 
ter's brulh,  and  rinl'cd  oui  again,  and  the  bulbs  them- 
fclves  walhed,  by  pouiing  water  on  ihcm  at  a  little  di- 
flance. 

At  any  time  when  the  outer  ikins  of  the  bulbs  dry, 
they  arc  to  he  peeled  oft,  that  ihey  may  not  occafion 
foulncfs  in  the  water  ;  and  if  any  dull  or  foul  matter 
be  at  any  time  obfervcd  fwimraingon  the  furtace,  the 
method  is  to  liU  up  the  pot  or  vrfl'tl  10  the  rim,  and  let 
it  run  over  :  this  will  carry  oft"  that  light  (oulucis,  and 
the  water  may  afterwards  be  poured  away  to  the  proper 
flandard. 

Bulbs  of  equal  ligncfs  fliould  be  planted  together  in 
the  fame  pot,  that  they  may  all  have  the  lame  benefit 
of  the  water.  Narciflufes  and  hyacinths  do  well  toge- 
ther ;  as  alfo  tulips  and  jonquils,  and  crocufes  and 
fnow- drops. 

FLU  DD  (Robert),  a  famous  philofopher,  born  in 
1574.  He  was  fellow  of  ihe  college  ot  phyficians  in 
London,  and  became  a  moft  voluminous  writer  :  he 
doated  greatly  on  the  wonders  of  chemillry  ;  was 
a  zealous  brother  of  the  Rolicrufian  order  ;  and  his 
books  which  are  moftly  in  Latin,  areas  dark  and  my- 
flerious  in  their  language  as  in  their  matter.  He  died 
in  1637. 

FLUID,  an  appellation  given  to  all  bodies  whofc 
particles  eafily  yield  to  the  leaft  partial  prefllire,  or 
force  imprellcd.     For  the 

LauiJ  and  properties  of  Fluids.  See  Hydrosta- 
tics. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  animalcules  to  be  dif- 
cerned  in  different  fluids  by  the  microfcope.  Of  many 
remarkable  kinds  of  thcfe,  a  dcfcription  is  given  under 
the  article  Animalcule.  All  of  thefe  little  creatures 
are  eafily  dcflroyed  by  feparating  them  fiom  their  na- 
tural element.  Naturalifls  have  even  fallen  uponfliortcr 
methods.  A  needle-point,  dipped  in  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
and  then  immerfed  into  a  drop  of  pepper-water,  rea- 
dily kills  all  the  animalcules;  which,  though  before 
friiking  about  with  great  livelinefs  and  adiviiy,  no 
fooner  come  within  the  influence  of  the  acid  particles, 
than  they  fpread  thcmfelves,  and  tumble  down  to  all 
appearance  dead.  The  like  may  be  done  by  a  folution 
of  fait  ;  only  with  this  difference,  that,  by  the  latter 
application,  they  feem  to  grow  vertiginous,  turning 
round  and  round  till  they  fall  down.  Tindure  of 
fait  of  tartar,  ufed  in  the  fan:e  manner,  kills  them  flill 
more  readily  ;  yet  nor  lb,  but  there  will  be  apparent 
marks  of  their  being  firll  Tick  and  convulfed.  Inks  dc- 
flroy  them  as  fafl  as  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  human  blood 
produces  the  fame  cfTeci.  Urine,  lack,  and  fugar,  all 
deflroy  them,  though  notfo  fall ;  befidcs,  that  there  is 
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Fluid,     fome  divcrfity  in  iheir  figures  and  appearances,  as  they 

— V '  receive  their  deaths  from  this  poifon  or  that.     The 

puiiu  of  a  pin  dipped  in  fpittlc,  prcfcntly  killed  all  the 
kinds  of  animalcules  in  uudJle-water,  as  Mr.  Harris 
fuppofes  it  will  otlier  animilcnles  of  this  kind. 

All  who  arc  acquainted  with  microfcopic  obferva- 
tions,  know  very  well,  that  iu  winter,  in  which  the 
bcft  ghfT-^s  can  difcover  no  particle  of  animated  mat- 
ter, after  a  few  grains  of  pepper,  or  a  fragment  of  a 
plant  of  alniollany  kind,  has  been  fome  time  in  it,  ani- 
mals full  of'  life  and  motion  are  produced  ;  and  thofe  in 
inch  numbers,  as  to  equal  the  fluid  ilfelf  in  quanti- 
ty.— When  we  fee  a  numerous  brood  of  young  filhes 
in  a  pond,  we  make  no  doubt  of  their  having  owed 
their  origin  to  the  fpawn,  that  is,  to  the  eggs  of  the 
parents  of  the  fame  fpecies.  What  are  we  then  to 
think  of  thele  ?  If  we  will  confider  the  progrtfs  of  na- 
ture in  the  infect  tribes  in  general,  and  efpccially  in 
fach  of  them  as  are  moll  analogous  to  thefc,  we  fliall 
rind  it  lefs  difScult  to  give  an  account  of  their  origin 
than  might  have  been  imagined. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  water  taken  from  any  ditch  in 
the  I'ummer  months,  is  found  to  be  full  of  little  worms, 
feeminir  Ih  nothing  fo  much  as  in  fize  to  differ  from 
the  microfcopic  animalcules.  Nay,  water,  without 
thefe,  expjfed  in  open  veJsls  to  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, will  be  always  found  to  abound  with  multitudes 
of  them,  vidble  to  the  naked  eye,  and  full  of  life  and 
motion.  Thcfe  we  know,  by  their  future  changes, 
are  the  fly-worms  of  the  different  fpeeies  of  gnats,  and 
multitudes  of  other  fly-fpccies  ;  and  we  can  eafily  de- 
termine, that  they  have  owed  their  origin  only  to  the 
eggs  of  the  parent-fly  there  depofited.  Nay,  a  clofer 
obfervation  will  at  any  time  give  ocular  proof  of  this  ; 
as  the  flics  may  be  feen  laying  their  eggs  there,  and 
the  eggs  may  be  followed  through  all  their  changes  to 
the  fly  again.  Why  then  arc  we  to  doubt  that  the 
air  abounds  with  other  flies  and  animalcules  as  minute 
as  the  worms  in  thofe  fluids  ;  and  that  thefe  laft  are  on- 
ly the  fly-worms  of  the  former,  which  after  a  proper 
time  fpent  in  that  flate,  will  fuffer  changes  like  thofe 
of  the  larger  kinds,  and  become  flies  like  thofe  to 
whofe  eggs  they  owed  their  origin  ?  ViJ.  Riaumur. 
Hiji.  JnfiH.  vol.  iv.  p.  431. 

The  differently  medicated  liquors  made  by  infufions 

of  different    plants,    afford   a  proper  matter   for  the 

worms  of  different  fpecies  of  thcfe  fmall  flies:  and  there 

is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  thnt  among  thefe  fome  are, 

viviparous,  others  oviparous  ;  and  to  this  may  be,  in  a 

great  meafurc,  owing  the  different  time  taken  np  for 

the    produftion    of   thefe    infe.5ls  in  different  fluids. 

Thofe  which  are  a  proper  matter  for  the  worms  of  the 

viviparous  fly,  may  be  fooned  found  full  of  them  ;  as 

probably,   the  liquor  is  no  fooncr  in   a   (lace  to  afford 

them    proper  nourifliment,  than   their   parents  place 

them  there  :  whereas  thofe  produced  from  the  eggs  of 

the  little  oviparous  flies,   niuft,   after  the  liquor  is  in  a 

proper  flate,   and  they  are   depofited  in  it  in  the  form 

of  eggs,  have  a  proper  time  to  he  hatched,  before  ihey 

can  appear  alive. 

It  is  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  animals  we  find  in  thcfe 
vegetable  infufions  were  brought  thither  from  elfe- 
where.  It  is  not  kfs  eafy  to  prove,  that  they  could 
not  be  in  the  matter  infufed  any  more  than  in  the  wa- 
ter in  which  it  is  ir.fufed. 


Notwithflanding  the  fabulous  accounts  of  fahman- 
ders,  it  is  now  well  known,  that  no  animal,  large  or  ^ 
fmall,  can  bear  the  force  of  tire  for  any  coufiderable 
time;  and,  by  parity  of  reafon;  we  are  not  to  believe, 
that  any  infeft,  or  embryo  inl'ciJl,  in  any  ftate,  can 
bear  the  heat  of  boiling  water  fur  many  minutes.  To 
proceed  to  enquiries  on  this  toundaiion  :  If  feveral 
tubes  filled  with  water,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  vege- 
table matter,  fuch  as  pepper,  oak-bark,  triifilcs,  &c. 
in  which,  after  a  time,  infects  will  be  oifcovcred  by 
the  niicrofcope  ;  and  o:hcr  like  tubes  be  filled  witli 
finiple  water  boiled,  with  water  and  pepper  boiled  to- 
gether, and  with  water  with  the  two  other  ingredients, 
all  fcparately  boiled  in  it;  when  all  thefe  liquors  come 
10  a  proper  time  for  the  obfcrvation  of  the  niicrofcope, 
all,  as  well  thofe  which  have  been  boiled  as  ihufc 
which  have  nor,  will  be  found  equally  to  abound  with 
infedsj  and  thofe  of  the  fame  kind,  in  infufions  of  the 
fame  kind,  whether  boiled  or  not  boiled.  Thofe  in  the 
infufions  which  had  fullained  a  heat  capable  of  deflroy- 
ing  animal  life,  muft  therefore  not  have  fublifled  either 
in  the  water  or  in  the  matters  put  into  it,  but  muft 
have  been  brought  thither  after  the  boiling  ;  and  it 
feeras  by  no  way  fo  probably,  as  by  means  of  fome 
little  winged  inhabitants  of  the  air  depofuing  their  eggs 
or  worms  in  thefe  fluids. 

On  this  it  is  natural  to  aik,  how  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  while  we  fee  myriads  of  the  progeny  of  thefe 
winged  infefts  in  water,  we  never  fee  themfelves  ?  The 
anfwer  is  equally  eafy,  viz.  becaufe  wc  can  always 
place  a  drop  of  this  water  immediately  before  the  fo- 
cus of  the  microfcope,  and  keep  it  there  while  wc  are 
at  leifure  to  examine  its  contents  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  the  air  inhabited  by  the  parent 
flies  of  thefe  worms,  which  is  an  immcnfe  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  water  proper  for  nourifliing  thefc 
worms  ;  and  confequently,  while  the  latter  are  cluf- 
tered  together  in  heaps,  the  former  may  be  difperfed 
and  fcattered.  Nor  do  we  want  inflances  of  this,  even 
in  infetfts  of  a  larger  kind.  In  many  of  our  gardens, 
we  frequently  find  veffels  of  water  filled  with  worms 
of  the  gnat  kind,  as  plentifully,  in  proportion  to  their 
fize,  as  thofe  of  other  fluids  are  with  animalcules. 
Every  cubic  inch  of  water  in  thefe  veffels  contains 
many  hundreds  of  animals  ;  yet  we  fee  many  cubic 
inches  of  air  in  the  garden  not  affording  one  of  the  pa- 
rent flies. 

But  neither  are  we  pofuively  to  declare  that  the  pa- 
rent flies  of  thcfe  animalcules  are  in  all  Aates  wholly 
invifible  to  us;  if  not  fmgly  to  be  feen,  there  are  fume 
flrong  reafons  to  imagine  that  they  may  in  great  cluf- 
ters.  Every  one  has  feen  in  a  clear  day,  when  look- 
ing (ledfaflly  at  the  fky,  that  the  air  is  in  many  places 
difturbed  by  motions  and  convolutions  in  certaiii  fpois. 
Thefe  cannot  be  the  effeds  of  imagination,  or  of 
faults  in  our  eyes,  becaufe  they  appear  the  fame  to  all ; 
and  if  we  confider  what  v/ould  be  the  cafe  to  an  eye 
formed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fee  nothing  fnialler  than 
an  ox,  on  viewing  the  air  on  a  marfli  fully  peopled 
with  gnats,  we  mull  be  fenfiblc,  that  the  clouds  of 
thefc  infei5ls,  though  to  us  diflinflly  enough  vilible, 
would  appear  to  fuch  on  uye  inertly  as  the  moving 
parcels  of  air  in  the  former  inftance  do  to  us  :  and 
furely  it  is  thence  no  rafli  conchilion  to  infer,  that  the 
cafe  may  be  the  fame,  and  that  myriads  of  flying;  in- 
Q,q  2  fei51«, 
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TIrJci  fc'.Ts,  too  fiiiall  to  be  fingly  the  objects  of  our  view, 
lUiidity.  yet  are  to  us  what  the  clouds  of  gnats  would  be  in  the 
"       "'        former  cafe.  *■ 

Nervous  Ftv/n.     See  Anatomy,  p.  761.  col,  2. 
Elajlic  Fluids.   See  Aerology,  Air,  Fixed  Air, 
Gas,  Vapour,  &c. 

FLUIDITY,  is  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newtoii  defined  to 
be,  that  proiicrty  of  bodies  by  wliich  they  yield  to 
any  force  iiiiprelFed,  and  wliich  have  their  pans  very 
cafiiy  moved  among  one  another. 

To  this  definition  fome  have  added,  that  the  parts 
of  a  fluid  are  in  a  continual  motion.  This  opinion  is 
fiipportcd  by  the  lolution  of  falls,  and  the  formation  of 
lindures.  If  a  fmall  bit  of  faffroii  is  thrown  into  a 
phial  full  of  water,  a  yellow  tinftiire  will  foon  be 
communicated  to  the  water  to  a  confiderable  height, 
though  the  phial  is  allowed  to  remain  at  reft  ;  which 
indicates  a  motion  in  thofc  parts  of  the  fluid  which 
touch  the  faffron,  by  which  its  colouring  matter  is 
carried  up. 

With  regard  to  water,  this  can  fcarce  be  denied ; 
jhe  conftavu  exhalations  from  its  furface  fliow,  that 
there  mud  be  a  perpetual  motion  in  its  parts  from  the 
afcent  of  the  fleam  through  it.  In  mercury,  where  in- 
fenfible  evaporation  does  not  take  place,  it  might  be 
doubted  ;  and  accordingly  the  Newtonian  philofophcrs 
in  general  have  been  of  opinion,  that  tliere  are  fome 
fublUnces  eflentially  fluid,  from  the  fpherical  figure  of 
their  conftituent  particles.  The  congelation  of  mer- 
».See  Conrf-cury,  however,  by  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  *,  de- 
uutn.  monftratcs  that  fluidity  is  not  eflentially  inherent  in 
mercury  more  than  in  other  bodies. 

That  fluids  have  vacuities  in  their  fubflance  is  evi- 
dent, becaufe  they  maybe  made  to  diifolve  certain  bo- 
dies without  fenfibly  increaflng  their  bulk.  For  ex- 
ample, water  will  diflblve  a  certain  quantity  of  fait; 
after  which  it  will  receive  a  little  fugar,  and  after  that 
a  little  allum,  without  increafing  its  firfl;  dimenfions. 
Here  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  any  thing  elfe  than  that 
the  faline  particles  were  interpofed  between  thofc  of 
the  fluid  ;  and,  as  by  the  mixture  of  fait  and  water,  a 
confiderable  degree  of  cold  is  produced,  wc  may  thence 
eafily  fee  why  the  fluid  receives  thefc  fubftances  with- 
out  any  increafe  of  bulk.  All  fubftances  are  expan- 
ded by  heat,  and  reduced  into  lefs  dimenfions  by  cold  ; 
therefore,  if  any  fubflance  is  added  to  a  fluid,  which 
tends  to  make  it  cold,  the  expanfion  by  the  bulk  of 
the  Aibflance  added,  will  not  be  fo  much  perceived  as 
if  this  cfFcil  had  not  happened  ;  and  if  the  quantity 
added  be  fmall.  the  fluid  will  coniradt  as  much,  perhaps 
>norc,  from  the  cold  produced  by  the  mixture,  than 
it  will  be  expanded  from  the  bulk  of  the  fait.  This 
alfo  may  let  us  know  with  what  thefe  interfliccs  be- 
tween the  particles  of  the  fluid  were  filled  up;  namely, 
the  element  of  fire  or  heat.  The  faline  particles,  upon 
ihcir  folution  in  the  fluid,  have  occupied  thefe  fpaces  ; 
and  now  the  liquor,  being  deprived  of  a  quantity  of 
this  element  equal  in  bulk  to  the  fait  added,  feels  fen- 
fibly colder. 

As,  therefore,  there  is  fcarce  any  body  to  be  found, 
but  what  may  become  folid  by  a  fufficient  degree  of 
cold,  and  none  but  what  a  certain  degree  of  heat  will 
irendcr  fluid  ;  the  opinion  naturally  arifes,  that  fire  is 
the  caufe  of  fluidity  in  all  bodies,  and  that  this  ele- 
inent  is  the  only  efleatially  iluid  fubilauce  in  nature. 
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Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thofe  ftibAances  which    Fluidity 
we  cAWfuids  arc  not  elfcntially  fo,  but  only  afllime  that         II 
appearance  in  confequence  of  an  intimate  union  with  Fl""""e'y- 
the  clement  of  fire  ;  juft.  as  gums  alFume  a  fluid  appear- 
ance on  being  diflblved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or  falts  in 
water. 

Upon  thefe  principles  Dr  Black  mentions  fluidity 
as  an  efFeft  of  heat*.     The  different  degrees  of  heat  'See  Chc- 
which  are  required    to  bring  different  bodies  into  ^"\P'y-> 
flatc  of  fluidity,  he  fuppofes  to  depend  on  fome  par-  "  "J>"7 
riculars  in  the  mixture  and  compofition  of  the  bodies     '' 
themfelves  :  which  becomes  extremely  probable,  from 
confidering  that  we  change  the  natural  Hate  of  bo- 
dies in  this  refptft,  by  certain  mixtures ;  thus,  if  two 
metals  are  compounded,  the  mixture  is  ufually  more  fu- 
fible  than  cither  of  them  feparately.  See  Chemistry, 
n°542. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  water  becomes  warmer 
by  being  converted  into  ice  f;  which  may  feem  con- t^f  C'<"'£«* 
tradidtory  to  this  opinion.  To  this,  however,  the  Doc-  '"''""• 
tor  replies,  that  fluidity  does  not  confifl  in  the  degree 
of  lenlible  heat  contained  in  bodies,  which  will  affcft 
the  hand  or  a  thermometer;  but  in  a  certain  quantity 
which  remains  in  a  latent  flate  J.  This  opinion  he  i  ^'^^,  ^''^ 
fupports  from  the  great  length  of  time  required  to  melt'^"''''''"' 
ice;  and  to  afccrtain  the  degree  of  heat  rcquifite  to 
keep  water  in  a  fluid  flatc,  he  put  five  ounces  of  wa- 
ter into  a  Florence  flalk,  and  converted  it  into  ice  by 
means  of  a  freezing  mixture  put  round  the  flafk.  Into 
another  flafk  of  the  fame  kind  he  put  an  equal  quanti- 
ty of  water  cooled  down  nearly  to  the  freezing  point, 
by  mixing  it  with  fnow,  and  then  pouring  it  off.  In 
this  he  placed  a  very  delicate  thermometer  ;  and  found 
that  it  acquired  heat  from  the  air  of  the  room  in 
which  it  was  placed  :  fcvcn  degrees  of  heat  were  gain- 
ed the  firfl.  half  hour.  The  ice  being  expofed  to  the 
fome  degree  of  heat,  namely,  the  air  of  a  large  room 
without  fire,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  received  heat 
from  the  air  as  fafl  as  the  water  which  was  not  fro- 
zen :  but,  to  prevent  all  pofTibility  of  deception,  he  put 
his  hand  under  the  flafk  containing  the  ice,  and  found 
aftream  of  cold  air  very  fenfibly  defcending  from  it, 
even  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  flafk;  which 
undeniably  proved,  that  the  ice  was  all  that  time  ab- 
forbing  heat  from  the  air.  Neverthelefs,  it  was  not 
till  II  hours  that  the  ice  was  half-melted,  though  in 
that  time  it  had  abforbed  fo  much  heat  as  ought  to 
have  raifed  the  thermometer  to  140°;  and  even  after 
it  was  melted,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  found 
fcarce  above  the  freezing  point :  fo  that,  as  the  heat 
which  entered  could  not  be  fonnd  in  the  melted  ice, 
he  concluded  that  it  remained  concealed  in  the  water, 
as  an  effential  ingredient  of  its  compofition.  See  Con- 
gelation. 

FLUKE,  or  Flounder,  in  ichthyology.  See 
Pleuronectes, 

FiVKE-Wonn.     SeeFASciOLA. 

Fluke  of  an  Anchor,  that  part  of  it  which  faflensin 
the  ground.     See  Anchor. 

FLUMMERY,  a  wholefome  fort  of  jelly  made  of 
oat-meal. 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows.  Put  three 
large  handfuls  of  finely  ground  oat-meal  to  fleep,  for 
24  hours,  in  two  quarts  of  fair  water  :  then  pour  a& 
the  clear  water,  and  put  two  quarts  of  frefli  water  to 

it: 
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Flour.      ii  :  ftrain  it  through  a  fine  hair-fieve,  putting  in  two 

— V ■  fpoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water  and  a  Ipoonful  of  fu- 

gar  :  boil  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a  hafly-piidding,  flir- 
ring  it  continually  while  it  is  boiling,  tliat  it  may  be 
very  fmooih. 

FLUOR,  in  phyfics,  a  fluid  ;  or,  more  properly, 
the  flatc  of  a  body  that  was  before  hard  or  folid,  but 
is  now  reduced  by  fiifion  or  fire  into  a  date  ot  fluidity. 

Flour  ^cid.     See  CHEMlsTRY-/«fl'fK 

Flovr  ■t'llbus.   Sec  M-e-VICIHe- Index. 

FLOVR-Spar,  or  Blue-John,  called  alio  fluxing  fpars, 
vitrcfcent  or  glafs  fpars,  are  a  genus  of  foffils  compofed 
of  calcareous  earth  united  with  an  acid  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Chemistry  ; 
fee  that  article,  per  Index  at  Fluor  acid. 

They  arc  little  harder  than  common  calcareous  fpars, 
and  do  not  ftrikefire  with  fteel  ;  nor  do  they  eftervefce 
with  acids  either  before  or  after  calcination.  When 
expofcd  to  a  ftrong  fire,  they  crack  and  fplit  in  pieces, 
but  do  not  melt  without  a  violent  heat.  Engenltroom 
informs  us,  that  all  of  them  which  he  tried  melted 
pretty  calily  before  the  blow-pipe  ;  but  he  was  obliged 
10  take  great  care  to  prevent  them  from  flying  away 
before  they  were  thoroughly  heated.  Their  fpecific 
gravity  is  from  3144  to  jiyj.  Notwiihflanding  the 
difSculty  with  which  they  are  fufed  by  themielves 
however,  they  melt  very  readily  in  conjefliou  with 
other  earths;  running  into  a  corrofive  glafs  which  dif- 
folves  the  flrongeft  crucibles,  unlefs  fcme  quartz  or 
fire-clay  be  mixed  in  their  compofition.  When  gradu- 
ally heated,  they  give  a  phofphorefccnt  light ;  but  lofc 
this  property  when  made  red-hot.  Thole  which  are 
coloured,  particularly  the  green  ones,  give  the  flrong- 
cft  light.  They  melt  cafily  with  borax,  and  next  to 
that  with  the  microcofmic  fait,  neither  of  them  ma- 
king any  efFervefcence.  They  dilFolve  in  acids  when 
boiling,  particularly  aqua-regia  ;  and  the  folutions  arc 
precipitated  by  an  alkali  even  though  cold,  but  not  fo 
completely.  M.  Magellan  informs  us,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently diflblved  them  in  boiling  vitriolic  acid  in  order 
to  get  that  offluor  in  an  aerial  ilaie.  There  arc 
three  fpccics. 

1.  The  indurated  fluor  is  folid,  and  of  an  indeter- 
minate figure,  ofadull  texture,  femitranfparent,  and 
full  of  cracks  in  the  rock.     It  is  of  a  white  colour. .; 

2.  Sparry  fluor.  This  has  nearly  the  figure  of  fpar; 
though,  on  clofeobfervation,  it  is  found  lefs  regular  ; 
nothing  but  its  glofly  furface  giving  it  the  refcmblancc 
offpar.  It  isfoundof  various  colours,  viz.  white,  bloc, 
green,  pale-green,  violet,  and  yellow. 

3.  The  cryftallized  fluor  is  of  four  kinds.  I.  Ha- 
ving an  irregular  figure,  of  a  white,  blue,  or  red  co- 
lour. 3.  Cryftallized  in  cubes,  of  a  yellow  or  violet 
colour.  3.  Of  a  polygonal  fpherical  figure,  white  or 
blue  coloured.  4.  Of  an  oftoedral  figure,  clear  and 
colourlefs. 

The  principal  ufc  of  fluorsis  for  fmclting  ores,  where 
they  aft  as  very  powerful  fluxes,  and  on  this  account  are 
much  valued.  They  are  found  in  various  countries,  par- 
ticularly Sweden,  and  fome  other  northern  countries  of 
Europe.  From  this  quaility  of  melting  eafily  in  combina- 
tion with  other  earthy  matters, they  have  got  the  name  of 
/.•i£i?v."Therefemblancebetweenthecolouredfluorsand 
the  compofitinns  madeof  coloured  glafs  ((ays  Cronftedt), 
has  perhaps  contributed  not  only  to  the  fluors  being 


reckoned  of  the  fame  viUie  with  the  coloured  quartz 
cryllals,  by  fuch  colledoi's  as  only  mind  cc-lour  ar.d 
figure,  but  to  their  alfo  obtaining  a  rank  among  the 
precious  Rones  in  the  apothecaries  anddruggifls  (hops." 
M.  Fabruni  obferves,  that  ibis  cou;biuaiion  of  calca- 
reous earth  with  ihcfparry  acid  is  almofl  alwajs  tranl- 
pareiit :  it  often  cry  llallizcs  in  regular  cubes,  fonictiuits 
iinglc  from  one  line  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
fometimcs  of  an  indeterminate  figure.  They  arcfome- 
times  of  a  blue  colour  ;  others  are  purple  like  ame- 
thyfls;  fome  are  of  a  brown  colour,  others  opsque. 
M.  Magellan  f.iys,  that  fluors  in  general  have  this  lin- 
gular property,  that  on  being  melted  by  the  flaire  of 
the  blow-pipe,  together  with  gyplum,  the  lead  rcfult- 
ing  from  both  is  all  formed  with  factts  on  the  outfide  ; 
but  if  melted  with  terra  ponderofa,  its  furface  is  quite 
round  or  fpherical. 

M.  Margraaf  has  made  experiments  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  the  nature  of  thcfe  flones.  He  afccitained  the 
abovementioned  diflinftioiis  between  them  and  the 
gypfeous  fpars  ;  and  therefore  infers,  that  they  are  not 
compounded  of  vitriolic  acid  with  calcareous  earth.  He 
obferved  Angular  appearances  on  mixing  them  with  vi- 
triolic and  other  acids,  and  fubjeding  the  mixtures  to 
diftillaiion. 

Eight  ounces  of  the  powder  of  a  green  fluor  being 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
diflilled  together  with  a  graduated  heat,  yielded,  after 
the  watery  part  of  the  acid  had  palFed,  a  fine  white 
fublimate,  which  arofe  and  adhered  to  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  and  even  pafled  into  the  receiver.  The  firfl 
parts  of  this  fublimate  which  arofe  appeared  like  but- 
icrof  antimony  ;  and,  like  this  butter,  they  melted  by 
the  heat  of  a  live  coal  brought  near  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort:  but  the  parts  which  arofe  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  with  the  greateft  degree  of  heat,  could  no: 
be  melted  by  that  heat.  The  retort  being  broken,  a  re- 
fiduum  was  found  weighing  12  oz.  Hence  40Z.  ofoil 
of  vitriol  remained  united  with  the  fpar.  The  bottomof 
the  retort  wasobfcrved  to  be  pierced  with  holes.  Lall- 
ly,  the  liquor  which  had  pafled  iniothe  receiver  and 
the  white  fublimate,  had  very  fenfibly  a  fulphurcous 
fmell.  The  fublimate,  triturated  a  long  time  in  a  mor- 
tar with  hotdiflilled  water,  diflblved,  and  pafled  thro' 
a  filter.  To  the  filtrated  liquor  fome  fixed  alkali 
being  added,  a  precipitate  was  formed  ;  which  being 
well  waihed  and  dried,  was  readily  melted  by  fire  into 
a  mafsrefembling  porcelain.  The  fame  excellent  and 
accurate  chemifl  produced  the  fame  efFefls  upon  this 
Hone,  by  fubftitnting,  inftead  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the 
nitrous,  marine,  phofphorie,  or  the  concentrated  ace- 
tous acids. 

Fluor  Alhis  or  Uterinus,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  flux 
incident  to  women,  popularly  called   ikt  whites.     Stc 

MEDICINE-/«rf<;.V. 

FLUSHING,  an  handfome,  flrong,  and  confider- 
able  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Zealand,  and  in 
the  ifland  of  Walcheren,  with  a  very  good  harbour, 
and  a  great  foreign  trade.  It  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  queen  Elizabeth  for  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity,  and 
as  a  fecurity  for  the  money  Ihe  advanced.  It  is  one  of 
the  three  places  which  Charles  V.  advifed  Philip  II. 
topreferve  with  care.  E.  Long.  3.  32.  N.  Lat.  51.  26. 

FLUTE,  an  inflrument  of  mufic,  the  fimpleft  of 
all  thofcof  the  wind  kind.     It  is  played  on  by  blowing 

it 
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riutf.      it  wiih  the  mouth  ;  and  ihc  tones  or  notes  arc  changed 

— V '  by  (lopping  and  upcniiig  the  holes  dilpofcd    for  that 

purpol'e  along  its  lide. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  iiiftrument.  It  was  at  firll  call- 
ed the  flute  ci  k'c,  from  iec  an  old  Gaulilh  word  figni- 
fying  the  beak  of  a  bird  or  fowl,  but  more  efpecially  of 
a  cock  ;  the  term  fuU  a  bee  muft  therefore  lignify  the 
beaked  fute  ;  which  appears  very  proper,  on  comparing 
it  with  the  travcrfe  or  German  flute.  The  word  fiute 
is  derived  irom  fi  id  a,  the  Latin  for  a  lamprey  or  Imall 
eel  laken  in  the  Sicilian  feas,  having  feven  holes  im- 
mediately below  the  gills  on  each  tide,  the  precife  num- 
ber of  thofe  in  the  front  of  the  flute. 

By  Merfennusthisiallrumentiscalled  the  fijluladul- 
CIS,  feu  Angiica  ;  the  low/clt  note,  according  to  hiui, 
for  the  treble  flute,  is  CJaut,  and  the  compafs  of  the 
inflrument  15  notes.  There  is,  however  a  flute  known 
by  the  name  of  the  concert  flute,  the  lowcfl  note  of 
which  is  F.  Indeed,  ever  fince  the  introduftion  of  the 
flute  into  concerts,  the  lovveft  note  of  ihe  inflrument, 
of  what  fizc  foever  it  is,  has  been  called  F  ;  when  in 
truth  its  pitch  is  determinable  only  by  its  corrc- 
fpondence  in  rcfpeft  of  aciitenefs  or  graviiy  with  one 
or  oiher  of  the  chords  \\\  xhz  Jcata  maxima  or  great 
fy  fit  m. 

Belides  the  true  concert-flute,  others  ofalcfs  fize 
were  foon  introduced  into  concerts  of  violins  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  method  was  to  write  the  flute-part  in  a  key 
corrtfpondent  to  its  pitch.  This  pradice  was  introdu- 
crdiu  1 710  by  one  Woodcock,  a  celebrated  performer 
on  this  inflrument,  and  William  Bal'cl  organift  of  the 
church  of  All-ballows,  Bread  Street,  London.  They 
failed,  however,  in  procuring  for  the  flute  a  reception 
into  concerts  of  various  inflruments  j  for  which  rcafon, 
one  Thomas  Sianefby,  a  very  curious  maker  of  flutes 
and  other  inflruments  of  the  like  kind,  about  the  year 
1752,  adverting  to  the  fcalc  of  Mcrfennns,  in  which 
thelowell  note  wasC,  invented  what  he  called  the  neiu 
fyjhiit  ;  in  which,  by  making  the  flute  of  fuch  a  fize 
as  to  be  a  fifth  above  concert  pitch,  the  loweft  note  be- 
came C  folja  tit.  By  this  contrivance  the  neccllity  of 
tranfpoflng  theflme  part  was  taken  away  ;  for  a  flute 
of  thislize,  adjuftcd  to  thefyftem  abovementioned,  be- 
came an  oftave  to  the  violin.  To  further  this  in- 
vention of  Siantfby,  one  Leviis  Merci,  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  flute,  publilhed,  about  tlie  year  1735, 
fix  folos  for  this  inflrument,  three  of  which  are  faid  to 
be  accommodated  to  Mr  Staiifbcy's  new  fyflem  ;  but 
the  German  flute  was  now  become  a  favourite  inflru- 
ment, and  Stancfby's  ingenuity  failed  of  its  efTedl. — 
One  great  objection  indeed  lies  againlt  this  inflrument, 
which,  however,  equally  cffefcs  all  perforated  pipes  ; 
namely,  that  they  are  never  perfeflly  in  tune,  or  can- 
not be  made  to  play  all  their  notes  with  equal  exaft- 
nefs.  The  utmoft  that  the  makers  of  them  can  do  is 
10  tune  them  to  fome  one  key  ;  as  the  hautboy  to  C, 
the  German  flute  to  D,  and  the  Engtifli  flute  to  F  ;  and 
to  effect  this  truly  is  a  matter  ot  no  fmall  difficulty. 
The  Englifli  flutes  made  by  the  younger  Stanefby 
came  the  nearell  of  any  to  perfection  ;  but  thofe  of 
Brcffian,  though  excellent  in  their  tone,  are  all  too 
flat  in  the  upper  oftave.  For  thcl'e  rcalbns  fome  are 
induced  to  think,  that  theuimofl  degree  of  proficien- 
cy on  any  of  thofc  inflruments  is  not  worth  the  labour 
of  attaining  it. 
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German  Flute,  is  an  inflrument  entirely  different 
from  the  common  flute.  It  is  not,  like  that,  put  into 
the  mouth  to  be  played  ;  but  the  end  is  flopt  with  a 
tompion  or  plug,  and  the  lower  lip  is  applied  to  a 
hole  about  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  inches  di- 
flant  from  the  end.  This  inflrument  is  uluiiUy  about 
afoot  and  a  half  long  ;  rather  bigger  at  the  upper  end 
than  the  lower  ;  and  perforated  with  holts,  befidesthat 
for  the  mouth,  the  lovvell  of  wliich  is  flopped  and  open- 
ed by  the  little  fin~cr's  prelling  on  a  brafs  or  fome- 
limesa  lilvcrkey,  like  thofe  in  hautboys,  baffoons,  &c. 
Its  found  is  exceeding  fvvect  and  agreeable  ;  and 
fervcs  as  a  treble  in  a  concert. 

Flute,  or  Fluyt,  is  a  kind  of  long  vefTcl,  with 
flat  ribs  or  floor-timbers,  round  behind,  and  fwcU- 
cd  in  the  middle  ;  fcrving  chiefly  for  the  carrying  of 
provilions  in  fleets  or  fquadrons  of  fliips  ;  though  it  is 
often  ufcd  in  merchandize.  The  word  flrite,  taken  for 
a  fort  of  boat  or  veird,  is  derived,  according  to  Borcl, 
from  the  iuc\cntfotie,  a  little  boat.  In  the  verbal 
proccfa  of  the  miracles  of  St  Catherine  of  Sweden,  ill 
the  1 2th  century,  we  rezd  Unui  cj!itt7n/uu?uuna  a/m 
tnercibiis  viagni pouderis  hitrodnxit  fiiper  tnflrnmentiim 
I'lgiiiijabricatinn,  viilgariter  d.Oiivi  fluta.  Upon  which 
the  BoUandifls  obftrvc,  that  in  fome  copies  it  is  read 
flotta,  an  inAruraent  called  by  the  Laints  rati:  ;  and 
that  the  word  fluttaov  floita  arofe  ixomflottiti  or  vhtterif 
"  to  float." 

Flutes,  orFLuriNGS,  inarchlte(?lure,  are  perpen- 
dicular channels  or  cavities  cut  along  the  fhaft  of  a  co- 
lumn orpilafler.  They  are  fuppofcd  to  have  been  firft 
introduced  in  imitation  of  the.plaits  of  wonicns  robes  ; 
and  are  therefore  called  by  the  Latins y7'/^c^  and  luga. 
TheFrench  call  them  canneltireifi.%  being  excavations  ; 
and  we,  flntes  or  flutings,  as  bearing  fome  rcfcmblance 
to  the  mufical  inflrument  fo  called.  They  arc  chiefly 
afTeded  in  the  Ionic  order,  in  which  they  had  their 
firfl  rife  ;  though  they  are  aifo  ufed  in  all  ihe  richer 
orders,  as  the  Corinthian  and  Compofite  ;  but  rarely 
in  the  Doric,  and  fcarce  ever  in  the  Tufcan. 

FLUX,  in  medicine,  an  extraordinary  ifTue  or  evacu- 
ation of  fome  humour.  Fluxes  are  various  and  varia- 
oufly  denominated  according  to  their  feats  or  the  hu- 
mours thus  voided;  as  a  flux  of  the  belly,  uterine  flux, 
hepatic  flux,  falival  flux.  Sec.  The  flux  of  the  belly 
is  of  four  kinds,  which  have  each  their  refpcflivc  de- 
nominations, viz.  the  liemry,  or  fluxus  lieiiterkus  ;  the 
cvl'iac,  or  fiuxtischylo/tts  ;  the  diarrheca  ;  and  the  dyfeti' 
try,  or  lloody  flux  ; — all  which  arc  properly  treated  of 
in  Medicine. 

Flux,  in  hydrography,  a  regular  periodical  motion 
of  the  fea,  happening  twice  in  24  hours  ;  wherein 
the  water  is  raifed  and  driven  violentlyagainfl  the  fhores. 
The  flux  or  flow  is  one  of  the  motions  of  the  tide; 
the  other,  whereby  the  water  finks  and  retires,  is  called 
the  reflux  or  ebb.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  refl  or  cef- 
fation  of  about  half  an  hour  between  the  flux  and  re- 
flux ;  during  which  lime  tiie  water  is  at  its  greateft 
height,  called  high-water.  The  flux  is  made  by  the 
motion  of  the  water  of  the  fea  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  poles  ;  which,  in  its  progrefs,flriking  againfl 
the  coafls  in  its  way,  and  meeting  with  oppofjtion  from 
them,  fwclls,  and  where  it  can  find  piifTuge,  as  in  flats, 
rivers,  &c.  rifes  up  and  runs  into  the  land.  This  mo- 
tion follows,  in  fome  meafure,  ihccourfe  of  the  moon  ; 
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Flnx.  as  it  loofcs  or  comes  later  every  day  by  aboui  three 
— V — •"  qaaricrs  of  an  hour,  or  more  precifely,  by  48  minutes; 
and  by  lo  mucli  is  the  motion  ot'  the  mooji  llower  than 
that  of  the  fun.  It  is  always  higheft  and  greateif  in 
fuU  moons,  particularly  tbofe  of  the  equinoxes.  In 
forae  parts,  as  at  Mount  St  Michael,  it  rifcs  So  or  90 
feet,  though  in  the  open  fca  it  never  rifes  above  a  foot 
or  two;  and  in  fome  places,  as  about  the  Morca,  there 
is  no  flux  at  all.  It  runs  up  fome  rivers  above  120 
miles.  Up  the  river  Thames  it  only  goes  So,  viz.  near 
to  Kingtlon  in  Surry.  Above  London  bridge  the  wa- 
ter flows  four  hours  and  ebbs  eight  ;  and  below  the 
bridge,  flows  five  hours  and  ebbs  feven. 

Flux,  in  metallurgy,  is  fometimesufed  fynonymoufly 
vi'llhfujion.  For  inllance,  an  ore,  or  other  mailer,  is 
faid  to  be  in  liquid  flux,  when  it  is  completely  fufed. 

But  the  word  flux  is  generally  uftd  to  fignify  cer- 
tain faline  matters,  which  facilitate  the  fufion  of  ores, 
and  other  matters  which  are  ditHcultly  fulible  in  t{- 
fays  and  reduftions  of  ores.  Fixed  alkalis,  nitre,  bo- 
rax, tartar,  and  common  fait,  arc  the  faline  matters 
of  which  fluxes  are  generally  compofed,  But  the  word 
fiux  is  more  particularly  applied  to  mixtures  of  different 
proportions  of  only  nitre  and  tartar  ;  and  thefe  fluxes 
arc  called  by  particular  names  according  to  the  pro- 
portion  of  thefe  ingredients,  as  in  the  following  ar- 
ticles. 

JVhiti  FLUX,  is  made  with  equal  parts  of  nitre  and 
of  tartar  detonated  together,  by  which  they  are  alka- 
lifcd.  The  refiduum  of  this  detonation  is  an  alkali 
compofed  of  the  alkalis  of  the  nitre  and  of  the  tartar, 
both  which  arc  abfolutcly  of  the  fame  nature.  As  the 
proportion  of  niire  in  this  mixture  is  more  than  is  hif- 
ficient  to  confume  entirely  all  the  inflammable  maitcr 
of  the  tartar,  the  alikali  remaining  after  the  detonation 
is  perfeiilly  white,  and  is  therefore  called  ■a;/';/ir/.v.v  ; 
and  as  this  alkali  is  made  very  quickly,  it  is  alfo  called 
extemporaneous  alkali.  When  a  fmall  quantity  only  ot 
white  flux  is  made,  as  a  few  ounces  for  inllance,  fome 
nitre  always  remains  unjccompofed,  and  a  little  of  the 
inflammable  principle  of  the  tartar,  which  gives  a  red 
or  even  a  black  colour  to  fome  part  of  the  flux  ;  but 
this  does  not  happen  when  a  large  quantity  of  white 
flux  is  made  ;  bccaufe  then  the  heat  is  much  greater. 
This  fmall  quantity  of  undecompofcd  nitre  and  tartar 


whicli  remains  in  white  flux  is  not  hurtful  in  mo/l  of 
the  metallic  fulions  in  which  this  flux  is  employed  :  but  ' 
if  the  flux  be  required  pcrfeaiy  pure,  it   might  tafily 
be  difengaged  from  thole  extraneous  matters  by  a  long 
and  flrong  calcination,  without  fufion. 

^  Crud^  Flv.x.  By  crude  flux  is  meant  the  mixture  of 
nitre  and  tartar  in  any  proportions,  without  detonation. 
Thus  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  twofalts  ufcj 
in  the  preparation  of  the  white  flux,  or  the  mixture  of 
one  part  of  nitre  and  two  parts  of  tartar  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  black  flux,  are  each  of  them  a  crude 
flux  before  detonation,  h  has  alfo  been  called  wiile. 
flux,  from  its  colour:  but  this  might  occafion  it  to 
be  confined  with  the  white  flux  above  defcribed. 
The  name,  therefore,  of  crude  fluxis  more  convenient. 

Crude  flux  is  detonated  and  alkulifed  during  the 
reduftions  and  fufions  in  which  it  is  employed,  and  is 
then  changed  into  white  or  black  flux  according  to 
tlic  proportion  of  which  it  is  compofed.  This  de- 
tonation produces  good  effedls  in  theie  fnfions  and  re- 
tiudions,  if  the  fwclling  and  cxtravafaiion  of  the  de- 
tonating matters  be  guarded  again ll.  Accordingly,, 
crude  flux  may  be  employed  fucctfsfully  in  many  ope- 
rations ;  as,  for  inllance,  in  the  ordinary  operation  for 
procuring  the  regulus  of  antimony. 

Black  Flux.  Black  flux  is  produced  from  the  mix- 
ture of  two  pans  of  tartar  and  one  part  of  nitre  deto- 
nated logethtr.  As  the  quantity  of  nitre  which  enters 
into  the  conipolltion  of  this  flux  is  not  fufficient  to  con- 
fume  all  the  inflamniable  matter  of  the  tartar,  the  al- 
kali which  remains  after  the  detonation  contains  much 
black  matter,  of  the  nature  of  coal,  and  is  therefore 
called  black  fnXi 

This  fluxis  defigncdlyfo  prepared,  that  it  (hall  con- 
tain a  certain  qnantity  of  inflammable  matter  ;  for  it 
is  thereby  capable,  not  only  of  facilitating  ihefuiion  of 
metallic  earths  lik^  the  white  flux,  but  alfo  of  reviving 
thefe  metals  by  its  phlngiffon.  From  this  property 
it  is  alio  called  reducing  fiux;  the  black  flux,  there- 
fore, or  crude  flux  made  with  fuch  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  as  to  be  convertible  into  black  flux,  ought 
always  to  be  ufed  when  metallic  matters  are  at  once 
to  be  fufed  and  reduced,  or  even  when  deflruflive 
metals  are  to  be  fufed,  as  thefe  require  a  continual 
fupply  of  phlogifloa  to  prevent  their  calcination. 


U       X       I        O        N        S; 


A  Method  of  calculation  which  greatly  facilitates 
computaiions  in  the  higher  parts  of  mathema- 
tics. Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Mr  Leibnitz  contended 
for  the  honour  of  inventing  it.  It  is  probable  they 
had  both  made  progrefs  in  the  fame  difcovcry,  un- 
known to  each  other,  before  there  was  any  publication 
on  the  fubjecl. 

In  this  branch  of  mathematics,  magnitudes  of  every 
kind  are  fuppofcd  generated  by  motion  :  a  hne  by  tiie 
motion  of  a  point,  a  furface  by  the  motion  of  a  line, 
and  a  folid  by  the  noijun  o(  3  furface.  And  fome  par: 
of  a  figure  is  fui>|iofed  generated  by  an  uniform  mo- 
tion; in  confcqucnce  of  wliich,  the  other  pans  may 
increafe  uniformly  or  with  an  accfler.;;ed  or  retarded 
motion,  or  may  decrcafe  in  any  of  thefe  ways ;  and 
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the  computations  are  made  by  iiacing  the  comparative 
velocities  with  which  the  pans  flow. 

Fig.    I.  If   the   parallelogram  ABCD  be  generated  Plate 
by  an  nniforni  motion  of  the  lineAB  toward  CD  while  CXCV;. 
it  moves  from  FE  towardsyi",   while   the  line   BF  re- 
ceives the  increment  Vj,  and  the  figure  will  beincreafed 
by  the  parallelogram  Fe  ;  the  line  FE  in  this  cafe  un- 
derjjoes  no  variation. 

The  fluxion  of  any  magnitude  at  any  point  is  the 
increment  that  it  would  receive  in  any  given  time,  fup- 
pohng  it  to  increafe  uniformly  from  that  point  :  and 
as  the  meafures  will  be  the  fame,  whatever  the  time 
be,  we  are  at  libcny  to  fuppofe  it  Id's  than  any  alfign- 
ed  time. 

The  firfl  letters  in  the  alphabet  are  ufed  to  reprc- 
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fent  invariable  quantities;  the  letters  x,  y,  z,  variable 
quantities ;  and  the  Came  letters  with  points  over  them 
x,y,  z,  reprefcnt  their  fluxions. 

Therefore  if  AB=j,  and  BF=)f ;  Yf,  the  fluxion  of 
BF,  will  be  —x,  and  Ve,  the  fluxion  of  AF,  zzax. 

If  the  rcitangle  be  fuppofed  generated  by  the  uni- 
form motion  of  FG  towards  CD,  at  the  fame  lime  that 
HG  moves  uniformly  towards  AD,  the  point  G  keeping 
always  on  the  diagonal,  the  lines  FG,  HG  will  flow 
uniformly  ;  for  while  By  receives  the  increment  F/^and 
HB  the  increment  HK,  FG  will  receive  the  incre- 
ment hg,  and  HG  the  increment  Gh,  and  they  will  re- 
ceive equal  increments  in  equal  fucccflive  times.  But 
the  parallelogram  will  flow  with  an  accelerated  motion  ; 
for  while  F  flows  to/,  and  H  to  K,  it  is  increafed  by 
che  gnomon  KG/";  but  while  F  and  H  flow  through 
the  equal  fpaces  fm  KL,it  is  increafed  by  the  gnomon 
Lg-w  greater  than  KG/";  confequently  when  fluxions 
of  the  fides  of  a  parallelogram  are  uniform,  the  fluxion 
of  the  parallelogram  increafes  continually. 

The  fluxion  of  the  parallelogram  BHGF  is  the  two 
parallelograms  KG  and  Gf;  for  though  the  parameter 
receives  an  increment  of  the  gnomon  KG/",  while  its 
fides  flow  to/ and  K,  the  part^G  is  owing  to  the  ad- 
ditional velocity  wherewith  the  parallelogram  flows  du- 
ring that  time  ;  and  therefore  is  no  part  of  the  mcafure 
of  the  fluxion,  which  mull  be  computed  by  fuppofing 
the  parameter  to  flow  uniformly  as  it  did  at  the  begin- 
ning, without  any  acceleration. 

Therefore  if  the  fides  of  a  parallelogram  be  x  and_y, 
their  fluxions  will  be  xy;  and  the  fluxion  of  the  paral- 
lelogram xy+yx  ,  and  if  xzzy,  that  is,  if  the  figure  be 
afquare,  the  fluxion  of  .v,  will  be  2xx. 

Fig.  2.  Let  the  triangle  ABC  be  defcribed  by  the 
uniform  motion  of  DE  from  A  towards  B,  the  point 
E  moving  in  the  line  DE,  fo  as  always  to  touch  the 
lines  AC,  CB;  while  D  moves  from  A  to  F,  DE  is 
uniformly  increafed,  and  the  incrcafe  of  the  triangle  is 
uniformly  accelerated.  When  DE  is  in  the  poficion 
FC,  it  is  a  maximum.  As  D  moves  from  F  to  B,  the 
line  DEdecreafes,  and  the  triangle  increafes,  but  with 
a  motion  uniformly  retarded. 

Fi;;.  5.  If  the  femicircle  AFB  be  generated  by  the 
uniform  motion  of  CD  rrom  A  towards  B,  while  C 
moves  from  A  to  G,  the  line  CD  will  irtcreafe,  but 
with  a  retarded  motion  ;  the  circumference  alfo  increafes 
with  a  rnarded  motion,  and  ihc  circular  fpace  in- 
creafes vvith  an  accelerated  motion,  but  not  uniformly, 
the  degrees  of  acceleration  growing  Icfs  as  CD  ap- 
proaches to  the  pofition  GF.  When  C  moves  from 
G  to  B,  it  decreafcs  with  a  motion  continually  accele- 
rated, the  circumference  increafes  with  a  motion  con- 
tinually accelerated,  and  the  area  increafes  with  amo- 
lion  coniiiiuiUy  retarded,  and  more  quickly  retarded 
as  CD  approaches  to  B. 

The  fluxion  of  a  quantity  which  decreafes  is  to  be 
confldercd  as  negative. 

When  a  qtianiiiy  does  not  flow  uniformly,  its  fluxion 
may  be  reprefeiued  by  a  variable  quantity,  or  aline  of 
a  variable  kngth  ;  the  fluxion  of  fuch  a  line  is  called 
y\\t  feo/jd jiuxion  of  the  quantity  whofs  fluxion  that  line 
is:  and  if  it  be  variable,  a  third  fluxion  may  be  dedu- 
ced from  it,  and  higher  orders  from  thefe  in  the  fame 
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manner:  the  fecond   fluxion  is   reprefentcd  by  IW6 

points  as  x 

The  increment  a  quantity  receives  by  flowing  for 
any  given  time,  contains  meafures  of  all  the  different 
orders  of  fluxions  ;  for  if  it  increafes  uniformly,  the 
whole  increment  is  the  firfl  fluxion  ;  and  it  has  no  fe- 
cond fluxions.  If  it  increafeswith  a  motion  uniformly 
accelerated,  the  part  of  the  increment  occafioncd  by 
the  firfl  motion  meafures  the  firfl  fluxion,  and  the  parts 
occafioncd  by  the  acceleration  meafures  the  fecond 
fluxion.  If  the  motion  be  not  only  accelerated,  but 
the  degree  of  acceleration  coniinnally  increafed,  the 
two  firfl  fluxions  are  mcafurea  as  before  :  and  the  part 
of  the  increment  occalioned  by  tne  additional  degree  of 
acceleration  meafures  the  third  ;  and  fo  on.  Thefc 
meafures  require  10  be  corre.5led,  and  are  only  men- 
tioned here  to  illuftrate  the  fubjeft. 

DIRECT     METHOD. 

^ny  flowing  quantity  being  givsn  to  find  its  fluxiou. 

Rule  I.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  any  power  of  a 
quantity,  multiply  the  fluxion  of  the  root  by  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  power,  and  the  produd  by  a  power  of 
the  fame  root  lefs  by  unity  than  the  given  exponent. 

The  fluxion  of  x'is  jat'x,  of  x»,  nV" — '^j  for  the 
root  of  x"  is  X,  whofe  fluxion  is  x  ;  which  multiplied  by 
the  exponent  n,  and  by  a  power  of  x  lefs  by  unity  than 
n,  gives  the  above  fluxion. 

If*  receive  the  increment  x,  it  becomes  x+x;  raifc 
both  to  the  power  of  n,  and  x"  becomes  x'+nx" — '  'x+ 

x" — 'x'+,  &c. ;  but  all  the  parts  of  the  incre- 
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ment,  except  the  firft  term,  arc  owing  to  the  accelera- 
ted increafeof  x",  and  form  meafuresof  the  higher  flux- 
ions. The  firfl  term  only  meafures  the  firfl  fluxion.  The 


fluxionof  <f"-f-z'|is^X222X«"+2"|  i  forputx=:<i'-4-2', 

we  have  x=22z  ;  and  the  fluxion  of  x^,  which  is  equal 

to  the  propofed  fluent,  is  ^x^'x;  for  which  fubilituting 
the  valaes  of  z  and  x  we  have  the  above  fluxion. 

Rule  II.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  the  produdl  of  fe- 
veral  variable  quantities  multiplied  together,  multiply 
the  fluxion  of  each  by  the  produflof  the  red  of  the 
quantities,  and  the  fum  of  the  produifls  thus  arifing  will 
be  the  fluxion  fought. 

Thus  the  fluxion  of  xy,  is  xy+yx  ;  that  of  xyz,  is 
xyz+xzy+yzx ;  and  that  of  xyzu,  is  xyzu+yttz+xz!/y 
+yzi/x. 

Rule  III.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  a  fradion — FroiH 
the  fluxion  of  the  numerator  multiplied  by  the  deno- 
minator, fiibtrad  the  fluxion  of  (he  denominator  mul- 
tiplied by  the  numerator,  and  divide  the  remainder  by 
the  fquare  of  the  denominator. 

X   .    yx — XV      .         ,      .V 

is 


Thus,  the  fluxion  of  Jl  isiL   '^-^ 


/;  that  of, , 

x+^ 


xxxJf.y—s—yX^  _^yx—xy '  • 


R'JLB 


FLUXIONS. 


3^3 


Rule  IV.  In  complex  cafes,  let  the  partkulars  be 
collefted  from  the  limple  ruks.aiid^ombined  togeihcr. 

The  fluxion  »f^i^  2x\>i+2v'  ■^■^•x-— '^V'  =  ■  for 

the  fluxion  of  x'  is  a.v.v.  and  of^"  is  2^j,  by  Rule  I. 
and  therefore  the  fluxion  of  .vj'  "S  (by  Rule  II.) 
2x^j'}+2y'xx  ;  which  multiplied  by  z,  (by  Rule  III.) 
and  fubtracting  from  it  the  fluxion  of  the  denomina- 
tor 2,  multiplied  by  the  numerator,  and  dividing  the 
whole  by  the  fquare  of  the  denominator,  gives  the 
above  fluxion. 

Rule  V.  The  fccond  fluxion  is  derived  from  the 
iirft,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tirlt  from  the  flowing 
ijiiantity. 

Thus  the  fluxion  of  x>,  ^x'x;  iisfecond,  6.v^•■-^-3x•^■ 
(by  Rule  II.)  ;  and  foon  j  but  if  x  be  invariable,  x  =0, 
and  the  fecond  fluxion  of  *'=6xx'. 

Pros.  I.  To  dcter7ni?ie  ??taxima  and  minima. 

When  a  quantity  increafes,  its  fluxion  is  pofitive  j 
when  it  decreafes,  it  is  negative  ;  therefore  when  it  is 
juft  betwixt  increaling  and  decreafing,  its  fluxion  is 
=0. 

Rule.  Find  the  fluxion,  make  it  xo,  whence  an 
equation  will  refult  that  will  give  an  anfwer  to  the  que- 
ftion. 

ExAMP.  To  determine  the  dimenfions  of  a  cylindric 
mcafure  ABCD,  (tig.  4.)  open  at  the  top,  which  Ihall 
contain  a  given  quantity  (of  liquor,  grain,  &c.)  under 
the  leafl  internal  fuperficies  polEble. 

Let  the  diameter  AB^.v,  and  the  altitude  BD=y  ; 
moreover,  lee  p.  (3,14159,  Sec.)  denote  the  periphery 
of  the  circle  whole  diameter  is  unity,  and  let  c  be  the 
given  content  of  the  cylinder.  Then  it  will  be 
I  :  />  ::  .V  :  (^px)  ths  circumference  of  thebafe  ;  which, 
multiplied  by  the  altitude^,  gives /.vy  for  the  concave 
fuperficies  of  the  cylinder.  In  like  manner,  the  area 
of  the  bafe,  by  multiplying  the  fame  expreffion  into  1 

px' 

of  the  diameter  x,  will  be  found  =~7~;  which  drawn 

into  the  altitude/,  gives for  the  folid  content  of 

the  cylinder  ;  which  being  made  —c,  the  concave  fur- 

face  pxy  will   be  found  =— ,    and  confequently  the 

whole  furface— — J.  lI_:  Whereof  the  fluxion,  which 

X        4 
• 4«    pxx  being put=o,  we  fliall  get — 8cx/ix^=o  ; 

and    therefore  x-2  flj  '"""■''"'  ^"^^''"'^  P'"  =^'> 

and  px'y=i\c,  it  follows,  that  x—2y;  whence^  is  alfo 
known,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  the  diameter 
of  the  bafe  muft  be  juft  double  of  the  altitude. 

Fig.  7.  To  find  the  longeft  and  fliortcft  ordinates  of 
any  curve,  GEF,  whofe  equation  or  the  relation  which 
the  ordinates  bear  to  the  abfciffas  is  known,  'A 

Make  AC  the  abfcifla  =.y,  and  CE  the  ordinate  =)■ ; 
take  a  value  of  y  in  terms  of  .v,  and  find  its  fluxion ;  which 
Vol.  Vil. 


making  =0,  an  equation  will  refult  whofe  roots  give 
the  value  of  x  when  j  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

To  determine  when  it  is  a  maximum  and  when  a  mi- 
nimum, take  the  value  of/,  when  xis  a  little  more  than 
the  root  of  the  equation  (b  found,  and  it  may  be  per- 
ceived whether  it  increafes  oi'  decreafes. 

If  the  equation  has  an  even  number  of  equal  roots, 
V  will  be  neither  a  maximum  nor  minimum  when  its 
fluxion  is  ~o. 

Prob.  II.  To  draw  a  tangent  to  any  curve. 

Fig.  J.  When  the  abfcifla  CS  of  a  curve  moves  unL- 
formly  from  A  to  B,  the  motion  of  the  curve  will  be 
retarded  if  it  be  concave,  and  accelerated  if  convex  to- 
wards AB  ;  for  a  flraight  line  TC  is  defcribed  by  an 
uniform  motion,  and  the  fluxion  of  the  curve  at  any 
point  is  the  fame  as  the  fluxion  of  the  tangent,  becaufe 
it  would  defcribe  the  tangent  if  it  continued  to  move 
equably  from  that  point.  Now  if  S/  or  C'  be  the  fluxion 
of  the  bafe,  Cd  will  be  the  fluxion  of  the  tangent,  and 
de  of  the  ordinate.  And  becaufe  the  triangles  TSC, 
Ced,  are  equiangular,   de  :  Cc  ::  CS  :  ST,  w  htrefore. 

Rule.  Find  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  fluxion  of 
the  ordinate  valued  in  terms  of  the  abfcilTa,  the  fluxion 
of  the  abfcilTa,  and  the  ordinate,  and  it  determines  the 
line  ST,  which  is  called  ihe /uitangent,  andTC  joineil 
is  a  tangent  to  the  curve. 

ExAMP.To  drawa  right  line  CT,  (fig- 6.)  to  touch 
a  given  circle  BCA  in  a  point  C. 

Let  CS  be  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  AB,  and 
put  AB=a,  BS=x,  and  SCzzy  :  then,  by  the  property  of 
the  circle,/'  (CS')  =BSxAS  {=KXa—x)=ax—x'  ; 
whereof  the  fluxion  being  taken,  in  order  to  determine 
the  ratio  of  x  and/,  wegetjy/^ai — 2xx; confequently 
X  2y  y 

•-z^——=-r—--i  which  muhiplied  by/,  gives  :^ 

>  ^  / 

—  ■^ =  the  fubtangent  ST.  Whence  (O  being  fup- 

pofed  the  centre)  we  have  OS  (\a — x)  -.  CS  (/) ::  CS 
(j)  :  ST  ;  which  we  alfo  know  from  other  principles. 

Prob.  III.  To  determine  points  of  contrary  flexure  in 
curves. 

Fig.  7.  Suppofing  C  to  move  uniformly  from  A  to 
B,  the  curve  GEF  will  be  convex  towards  AB  when 
the  celerity  of  E  increafes,  and  concave  when  it  de- 
creafes; therefore,  at  the  point  where  it  ceafes  to  be 
convex  and  begins  to  be  concave,  or  iheoppoliie  way, 
the  celerity  of  Ewill  be  uniform,  that  is,  CE  will  have 
no  fecond  fluxion.     Therefore, 

Rule.  Find  the  fecond  fluxion  of  the  ordinate  in 
terms  of  the  abfcifla,  and  make  it  =0  ;  and  from  the 
equation  that  arifes  you  get  a  value  of  the  abfciflii, 
which  determines  the  point  of  contrary  flexure. 

Ex.  Let  the  nature  of  the  curve  AGE  be  defined  by 

the  equation  ay=:a"'x"'^xx,  (the  abfcifla  AF  and  the 
ordinate  FG  being,  as  ufual,  repiefented  by  x  and/ 
refpcftively).     Then/  exprcfling  the  celerity  of  the 


point  G,  in  the  line  FH,  will  be  equal  in 


',a' X       Ar-(-2J.'.v: 


Whofe  fluxion,  or  that  of   ia'.\-  '-(-2.>;    (becaiife  «: 
R  r  and 


3^4- 


L      U 


X 


and  X  are  conftant)  muft  be  equal  to  nothing  ;  that 

3 3     •  .  3  _3  3  3 

is^ — i«v'     ''x-f 2>:=:o  :  Whcncea"":^ — "  =  8,  a''=8x^ 

3       I 

64x'=ci' ,  znd  x=[-,t3=AF  ;  therefore  FG  (= ) 

a 
z=.^\a:  From   which  the    pofition  of  the  paiiu  G  is 
given. 

Prob.  IV.     To  find  the  radii  of  curvature. 

Th  e  curvature  of  a  circle  is  uniform  in  every  point, 
that  of  every  other  curve  continually  varying  :  and  it 
is  meafured  at  any  point  by  that  of  a  circle  whofe  ra- 
dius is  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  coincide  with  it  in  curva- 
ture in  that  point. 

All  curves  that  have  the  fame  tangent  have  the  fame 
firfl  fluxion,  becaufe  the  fluxion  of  a  curve  anJ  its  tan- 
gent are  the  fame.  If  it  moved  uniformly  on  from 
the  point  of  contaft,  it  would  dcfcribc  the  tangent. 
And  the  deflcftion  from  the  tangent  is  owing  to  the 
acceleration  or  retardation  of  its  motion,  which  is  mea- 
fured by  its  fecond  fluxion  :  and  conlequently  two 
curves  which  have  not  only  the  fame  tangent,  but  the 
fame  curvature  at  the  point  of  contaft,  will  have  both 
their  firft  and  fecond  fluxions  equal.  It  is  calily 
proved  from  thence,  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is 

zz"  _  ,. ,;  x,y,  and  z,  reprefenting  the  abfcifla,  ordinate, 

and  curve  refpedlively. 

ExAnir.  Let  the  given  curve  be  the  common  para- 
bola, whofe  equation  isy—a^x'  :  Then  \/\\\y ■=\a"- x'x~ 


IONS. 

Hence  (by  the  fame  rule)  the 

Fluent  of  3x'^-  will  be  —x^  ; 

8x-  = 
That  oiSx'xzz—' 

X* 

That  of  2x'xzz~^ 
That  of  ji' J— '^ J/''. 
Sometimes  the  fluent  fo  found  requires  to  be  cor- 
refted.  ^  The  fluxion  of  x  is  x,  and  the  fluxion  of  a-f-* 

is  alfo  x;  becaufe  a  is  invariable,  and  has  therefore  no 

fluxion. 

Now  wen  the  fluent  of  x  is  required,  it  miift  be 
determined,  from  the  nature  of  the  problem,  whether 
any  invariable  part,  as  a,  mu/l  be  added  to  the  variable 
part  X, 

When  fluents  cannot  be  exaftly  found,  they  can  be 
approximated  by  infinite  ferics. 

Ex.  Let  it  be  required  to  approximate  the  fluent  of 
a' — .x'|ixx"A: 

■  in  an  infinite  feries. 


a' — .v'It 
The  value  of  ^ j-i';'   cxpreflTcd  in  a  feries,  is  _-(- 

£^ X    \t  c 


1  3^  I       _i__  ja 


t    • 

a^x 


2c'     iac 


ybac 


2.VI 


.,  and  (making  x  conllant)  y  rriXia^x'x     ''"" 


•—ti^x ' 

:  Whence  z 


_'x      I  ^x+a 

\-xjJ      ^Va~    '• 


and 


^      vy'-^-^c.  Which  valne  being  there- 

l6a'c'         i6a'c 

tore  multiplied  by  x"x,  and  the  fluent  taken  (by  the 

common  method)  we  get  ^J^S^      2c^    2a7     »+^ 


the  radius  of  curvature  \ 

the  vertex  where  a~o,  will  be  =|.«. 

INVERSE     METHOD. 

From  a  given  fiuxion  to  find  a  fiuent. 
Th  IS  is  done  by  tracing  back  the  fteps  of  the  dire(5t 
method.  The  fluxion  of  x  is  a:  ;  and  therefore  the  flu- 
ent of  x  is  x;  but  as  there  is  no  diredl  method  of  find- 
ing fluents,  this  branch  of  the  art  is  imperfeft.  We 
can  aflign  the  fluxion  of  every  fluent ;  but  we  cannot 
aflign  the  fluent  of  a  fluxion,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  a  one 
as  may  be  produced  by  fome  rule  in  the  direft  method 
from  a  known  fluent. 

General  Rule.  Divide  by  the  fluxion  of  the  root, 
add  unity  to  the  exponent  of  the  power,  and  divide  by 
the  cxp»nent  fo  increafed. 

For  dividing  the  fluxion  nx"  '  x  by  x  (the  fluxion 
of  the  root  x)  it  becomes  nx" — • ;  and,  adding  I  to  the 
exponent  (?; — i),  we  have  «x";  which  divided  by», 
gives  x",  the  true  fluent  of  x«" — 'x. 


3f_ 
8c'  '     /^ac' 


Which  at     ^rr — ._., — ■ 


I  x"+s 

ia'c'^lTTs'^ 


l6c'      ibac      iba^c^      iba'c       /;-t-7 

Prob.  i.  To  find  the  area  of  any  curve. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  ordinate  by  the  fluxion  of  the 
abfcifla,  and  the  prujufl:  gives  the  fluxion  of  the  figure, 
whofe  fluent  is  the  area  of  the  figure. 

ExAMP.  I.  Fig.  8.  Let  the  curve  ARMH,  whofe 
area  you  would  find,  be  the  common  parabola.     Let  « 

reprefent  the  area,  and  u  its  fluxion. 

In  which  cafe  the  relation  of  AB.  (x)  and  BR(^')  be- 
ing exprefled  hy yzzax  (where  a  is  the  parameter)  wc 

t       r  .  . 

thence  get^=a''x' ;  and  therefore /;=R»>H  B  (=yx) 
=«'''x'x.-  whence  «  =  ^Xtf^x'^^  "fl'x'xx  =  j>'x  (be- 
caufe a''x"'-=y  ):3|  X  A  B  X  B  R  :  hence  a  parabola  is  f 
of  a  re(5langle  of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude. 

ExAMP.  2.  Let  the  propofed  curve  CSDR  (fig.  9.) 
be  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  (fuppofing  AB  unity)  the  fum 
of  the  areas  CSTBC  and  CDGBC  anfwering  to  any 
two  propofed  abfcilTas  AT  and  AG,  fliall  be  equal  to 
the  area  CRNBC,  whofe  correfponding  abfcifla  AN  is 

equal 


FLUX 

equal  to  ATxAG,  the  produdl  of  the  meafures  of  the 
two  former  abcillas. 

Firft,  in  order  to  determine  the  equation  of  the  curve 
(which  mull  be  kuownbeforetliearca can  be  found),  let 
the  ordinatcs  GD  and  NR  move  parallel  to  ihemfelves 
towards  Ht'  j  and  then  having,  put  GDz:^,  NRzic, 
AT^-J,  AG=f,  and  AN=«,  the  fluxion  of  the  area 
CDGB  will  be  rcprcfcnted  by  _>'/,  and  that  of  the  area 

CRNB  hyzu:  which  two  expreffions  muft,  by  the 
nature  of  the  problem,  be  equal  to  each  other  ;  becaule 
the  latter  area  CllNB  exceeds  the  former  CDGB  by 
the  area  CSTB,  which  is  here  confidcrcd  as  a  conflant 
quantity  :  and  it  is  evident,  that  two  expreffions,  that 
differ  only  by  a  conftani  quantity,  mult  always  have 
equal  fluxions. 

Since,  therefore,^/  is=Ztt,  and  u^uts,  by  hypothefis, 

it  follows,  that  a=a^,  and  that  the  firft  equation  (by 

fubftituting  for  «)  will  become /j=:<72/,  or  j—az,  or 
hdly  j:s=zat,  that  is,  GDxAG=NRxAN  :  there- 
fore, GD  :  NR  :;  AN  :  AG  ;  whence  it  appears,  that 
every  ordinate  of  the  curve  is  reciprocally  as  its  corre- 
fponding  abfciffa. 

NoWj  to  find  the  area  of  the  curve  fo  deternined, 
put  AB^ii,  BC=:^,  and  BG=:.v;  then,  fmce  AG  (i+x) 

b 
:  AB  (i)  ::  BC  {h)  :  GD   (/)  we  have  j=7:jr^, 


IONS. 

fluxion  =- J  becaufe    the   triangles    OTC,    O  C  S, 
arc  firailar,  O  T  :  O  C  ::   O  C  :  O  S  ;  whence  OS 


bx 


confequently  u   ( —yx)  —  ^        —  by.x  —  xx  +  x'x — 

x^'x+x^'x  —  ^z.     Whence   BGDC,    the  area  itfelf 

will  be  =*X*— ^+ll— ll+ll,   &c.    which   was 

2       3       4       5 
to  be  found. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  as  thcfe  areas  have  the  fame 
properties  as  logarithms,  this  fcries  gives  an  eafy  me- 
thod of  computing  logarithms  ;  and  the  fluent  may  be 
found  by  means  of  a  table  of  logarithms,  without  the 
trouble  of  an  infinite  feries  :  and  every  fluxion  whofe 
fluent  agrees  with  any  known  logarithmic  exprcffion, 
may  be  found  the  fame  way.  Hence  the  fluents  of 
fluxions  of  the  following  forms  are  deduced. 


The  fluent  of  ..^hyp.log.of  x+Jx'  =fc:a • ; 

■Jx^^:l=.a' 


of. 


V2< 
of. 


_=byp.  log.  ofaX'^+V2«x4-.t"  ; 


2  a* 


and  of . 


a"  - 
lax 


—  hyp.  log.  of 


a-^x 


:hyp.  log.  of 


a — y/  a'z:*=.x 


x^/a'=l=.x'  «+^fl'=i=jc' 

Prob.  2.     To  determine  the  length  of  curves. 

Fig.  5.  Brcaufe  Cde  is  a  right-angled  triangle,  Cd' 
::zCe'+Je'  ;  wiierelore  the  fluxions  of  the  ablcilTa  and 
ordinate  being  taken  in  the  fame  terms  and  fquared, 
their  fum  gives  the  fquare  of  the  fluxion  of  the  curve  ; 
whofe  root  bei  ig  extracted,  and  the  fluent  taken,  gives 
the  length  of  the  curve. 

ExAMP.  To  find  thelfne;th  of  acir-le  from  its  tan- 
gent. Make  the  radius  AO  (fig.  5.)  zza,  the  tangent 
of  AC=/.  and  its  fecant  :zs,  the  curve  =2,  and  its 


«' 


rt' 


whofe 


=  _,   and  SA=a——  =  a  — 

a'tt 
fluxion  is  -:!= ■.-;  and  becaufe  the  triangles  OTC, 


a' 


■t'\i 


dCe  arc  fimilar,  TC  (=f)  :  TO  [  =  ^a-  +t')  :.  Ce 


\a-+t'\iJ 


Cd=z 


a't 


=  fluxion  of  the  curve. 


Now  by  converting  this  into  an  infinite  feries  we  have  the 
fluxion  of  the  curves/  —  Jl+'li —  '_!_,  Sec.  and  con. 

a'       a'       a' 
r  .  t^         f  f         f 

feqaentlyz=/ -I- — — — +—-,    &c.    =  A  C. 

Jrt"      Sa*       7a'      <)a' 

Where,  if  (for  example's  fake)  AC  be  fuppofed  an  arch 
of  30  degrees,  and  AO  (to  render  the  operation  more 
eafy)  be  put  ■=.  unity,  we  fhall  have  /=  VT=-5773S02 
(becaufe  OS  (Vj)  :  SC  (i)  ::  OA  (i)  :  CT  (/)=v';) 
Whence, 

/'  (=/X/'=^Xj)=-i924Soo 

t'  /zi/'Xr  =Il\-o64isoo 


/■=/^Xf'=i;i"j-  0213833 

(=''X''  =  j)=.oo7i277 
^=f'X/'  =_V.oo237J9 

I  =/'  •  ■x.t'—- — ^=. 0007919 

(—f  '  y.t'  —  —-\—.ooo2(>2,<) 


And  therefore  AC  =  .5773J02— .:I2iii2£-f- 

3 

.0641500       .021  38';  3        .0091277 .0023759 

5 


.0007919 .0002639   .0000879 .0000293  , 

Ti  15  17  i^ 

■0000097  _.oocoo^2^  -  J235987:  for  the  length  of 

21  23 

an  arch  of  30  degrees,  which  multiplied  by  6  gives 
3.141592-1-  for  the  length  of  the  femi  periphery  of 
the  circle  whofe  radius  is  unity. 

Other  feries  may  be  deduced  from  the  verfed  fine 
and  fecant  ;  and  thcfe  are  of  ufc  for  finding  fluents 
which  cannot  be  cxprclfed  in  finite  terms. 

m  1    „ 

Verfed  fine 


-  -i 

u 

.a 


V  2aiu — iu' 
w 


vp-: 


■lU' 


aw 
a'+W 
aiu 
lUy/iu — a'  _ 


!>^^ 


Right  fine 

Tangent 

Secant 
Rr  2 


w 
is  — ,  and 

Radius  Unity. 


31. 


3i6 
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Pro  B.  III.     To  find  the  contents  of  a  folid. 

Let  the  furface  of  the  generating  plane  be  multi- 
plied by  the  fpace  it  palPes  through  in  any  time,  the 
produft  will  give  a  folid  which  is  the  fluxion  of  the  fo- 
lid  required  :  the  furface  miift  therefore  be  computed 
in  terms  of  x,  which  reprefents  the  line  or  axis  on 
which  it  moves,  and  by  its  motion  on  which  the  flux- 
ion is  to  be  meafured,  and  the  fluent  found  will  give 
the  contents  of  the  folid. 

ExAMP.  Let  it  be  propofed  to  find  the  content  of  a 
cone  ABC,  fig.  lo. 

Put  the  given  altitude   (AD)   of  the  cone  zia,  and 

the  femidiamctcr  (BD)  of  its   bafe  =1^,  the  folid  =j, 

its  fluxion  —'s,  and  the  area  of  a  circle   whofe   radius 

is  unity,  =/ .•  then   the  diflance    (AF)  of  the  circle 

EG,  from    the   vertex   A,  being   denoted  by   x,  we 

have,  by  fimilar  triangles,  as  «  :  ^  :  :  k  :   EF  {y) 

b\,  •  •    pb'x'x 

s:—     Whence  in    this    cafe,    s    [z:j>y'x)— — — ; — i 
a  " 

and  confequently  s=~^'-  >  which,  when  .v=a(=AD) 


givei- 


.P±^(- 


3"' 


(— /xBD'xjAD)  for  the  content  of  the 


whole  cone  ABC  :  which  appears  from  hence  to  be 
jufl  I  of  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude. 

Prob.  IV.  To  compute  the  furface  of  any  folid  body. 

The  fluxion  of  the  furface  of  the  folid  is  equal  to 
the  periphery  of  the  furface,  by  whofe  motion  the  fo- 
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lid  is  generated,  multiplied  by  its  velocity  on  the  edge 
of  the  folid,  and  the  computation  is  made  as  in  the 
foregoing. 

Exam  p.  Let  it  be  propofed  to  determine  the  convex 
fuperficies  of  a  cone  ABC,  fig.  11. 

Then,  the  femidiameter  of  the  bafe  (BD  or  CD) 
being  put  -=.'0,  the  flanting  line  or  hypothenufe  AC=<;, 
and  FH  (parallel  to  DC)=)',  AH  =  z,  the  furface 
siiu,  its  fluxion  rim,  and  />=  the  periphery  of  a  cir- 
cle  whofe  diameter  is  unity,  we  Jliali,  from  the  fimi- 
larity  ot  the  triangles  ADC  and  Yimh,  have  b  •■  c  -.'.y 

{mh)  :  z  (H-6)=^:  whence  w  {ipy'z)-:^!^ -,    and 
b  b 

confequently  w  i/t"-     ^his,   when  y-h,    becomes 

r:/>c^r:/ixDCxAC:=  the  convex  fuperficies  of  the 
whole  cone  ABC  :  which  therefore  is  equal  to  a  rec- 
tangle under  half  the  circumference  of  the  bafe  and 
flanting  line. 

The  method  of  fluxions  is  alfo  applied  to  find  the 
centres  of  gravities,  and  ofcillation  of  different  bodies  ; 
to  determine  the  paths  defcribed  by  projeftiles  and  bo- 
dies  aiEled  on  by  central  forces,  with  the  laws  of  cen- 
tripetal force  in  different  curves,  the  retardates  given 
to  motions  performed  in  relifl;ing  medii,  the  attractions 
of  bodies  under  diiferent  forms,  the  direction  of  wind 
which  has  the  grcatefl  etfcil  on  an  engine,  and  t» 
folve  many  other  curious  and  ufeful  problems. 


FLY 

Fly,  FLY,  in  zoology,  a  larger  order  of  infefts,  the  di- 

■*■>  -"^  (linguifhing  charaderiflic  of  which  is,  that  their  wings 
are  iranfparent.  By  this  they  are  difkinguilhed  from 
beetles,  butterflies,  grafshoppcrs,  &c. 

Flies  are  fubdividcd  into  thofe  which  have  four,  and 
thofe  which  have  two  wings. 

Of  thofe  v/ith  four  wings  there  are  feveral  genera 
or  kinds;  as  the  ant,  apis,  ichneumon,  &c.  See  A- 
ris,  Formica,  &c. 

Of  thofe  with  two  wings,  there  are  likcwife  feveral 
kinds,  as   the  gad-fly,  gnat,  &c.     See  CAD-F/y,    &c. 

Thofe  who  defire  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
anatomy,  generation,  flruJlure,  and  manifold  fubdi- 
viiions  of  flies,  may  confult  Reaumcr's  Hiflory  of  In- 
fers, torn.  4.     Sec  alfo  Entomology. 

Hoitfe-FLr.     Sec  Musca. 

Piflilent'nd-FLV.     See  Eth loriA,  n°  11. 

Fly,  in  mechanics,  a  crofs  with  leaden  weights  at 
its  ends  ;  or  rather,  a  heavy  wheel  at  right  angles,  to 
the  axis  of  a  windlafs,  jack,  or  the  like  ;  by  means 
of  which,  the  force  of  the  power,  whatever  it  is,  is 
rot  only  prefcrved,  but  equally  diflributcd  in  all  parts 
of  the  revolution  of  the  machine.     See  Mechanics. 

Flies  for  Fijhing.     See  FimiNC-Fly. 

Vegetahis  Fly,  a  very  curious  natural  produdion 
chiefly  found  in  the  Weft  Indips.  "  Excepting  that 
it  has  no  wings,  it  rcfcmbles  the  drone  both  in  fize 
and  colour  more  than  any  other  Britilh  infefl.  In  the 
month  of  May  it  buries  itfclf  in  the  earth,  and  be- 
gins to  vegetate.     By  the  latter  end  of  July,   the  tree 
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is  arrived  at   its  full  growth,  and  refemblcs  a  coral  .    ^^J'     ^ 
branch  ;  and  is  about  three  inches  high,  and  bears 
feveral  little  pods,  which  dropping  off  become  worms, 
and  from  thence  flies,  like  the  Britifh  caterpillar." 

Such  was  the  account  originally  given  of  this  ex-  phSl.Tran/. 
traordinary  produftion.  But  feveral  boxes  of  thefe  for  1763. 
flies  having  been  fcnt  to  Dr  Hill  for  examination,  his, 
report  was  this:  "There  is  in  Martinique  a  Fungus  of 
the  clavaria kind,  different  in  fpccicsfroni  thofe  hitherto 
known.  It  produces  foboles  from  itsiides;  I  call  it 
Vatrtfov.  clavaria  fobolifera.  It  grows  on  putrid  ani- 
mal bodies,  as  avir fungus  ex  pedi  equino  from  the  dead 
horfe's  hoof.  Tlie  cicada  is  common  in  Martinique, 
and  in  its  nympha  flate,  in  which  the  old  authors  call 
n  tettigoinetra :  it  buries  itfelf  under  dead  leaves  to 
wait  its  change  ;  and  when  the  feafon  is  unfavourable, 
many  perilh.  The  feeds  of  the  clavaria  find  a  proper 
bed  on  this  d«ad  infeft,  and  grow.  The  tettigonieira 
is  among  the  cicadas  in  the  Britifli  mufeum  :  the  cla- 
varia is  juft  now  known.  This  is  the  faft,  and  all  the 
iz& ;  though  the  untaught  inhabitants  fuppofe  a  fly 
to  vegetate,  and  though  there  is  a  Spanifli  drawing  of - 
the  plants  growing  into  a  trifoliate  tree,  and  it  has 
been  figured  with  the  creature  flying  with  this  tree 
upon  its  back." 

The  ingenious  Mr  Edwards  has  taken  notice  of  this 
extraordinary  produftion  in  his  Gleanings  of  Natural 
Hiflory,  from  which  the  figures  on  Plate  CXCVI.  arc 
taken, 

Fir-Boat f  or  Flight,  a  large  flat-bottomed  Dutch 
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■  Fly,      veflel,  whofe  burden  is  generally  from  600  to  iico 

Flyers.     lous.     It  is  dillingaillied  by  a  flcrii  remarkably  high, 

'  referalilinga  Gothic  turret,  and  by  very  bio.id  buttocks 

below. 

Fu-Catcher,  ia  zoology.     See  Muscicapa. 

Fa-Trap,  in  botany,  a  newly  difcovcrcd  i'enfitive 
plant.     See  Dionjea  Mufcipula. 

Fu-Tree,  in  natural  hirtory,  a  name  given  by 
forae  people  of  America  to  a  tree,  whofc  leaves, 
they  fay,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  produce  flia. 
On  examining  thefe  leaves  about  the  middle  of  ium- 
mer,  the  time  at  which  the  flics  ufcd  to  be  produced, 
there  are  foimd  on  them  a  fort  of  bag  of  a  tough 
matter,  of  about  the  fize  of  a  filbert,  and  of  a  duiky 
greenilh  colour.  On  opening  one  of  thefe  bags  with 
a  knife,  there  is  ufually  found  a  fingle  full-grown  fly, 
of  the  gnat  kind,  and  a  number  ot  fmall  worms,  which 
in  a  day  or  two  more  have  wings,  and  flee  away  in 
the  form  of  their  parent.  The  tree  is  of  the  mul- 
berry kind,  and  its  leaves  are  ufually  very  largely 
flocked  with  thefe  infeft-bags;  and  the  generality  of 
ihem  are  found  to  contain  the  infcds  in  their  worm- 
itate  ;  when  they  become  winged,  they  foon  make  their 
way  out.  The  bags  begin  to  appear  when  the  leaves 
are  young,  and  afterwards  grow  with  them  ;  but  they 
never  rumple  the  leaf  or  injure  its  fliape.  They  arc 
of  the  kind  of  leaf-galls,  and  partake  in  all  refpefts, 
except  fize,  of  a  fpecies  we  have  frequent  on  the  large 
maple,  or,  as  it  is  called,   the  Jycamore. 

FLYERS,  in  architefliure,  fuch  flairs  as  go  ftraight, 
and  do  not  wind  round,  nor  have  the  fteps  made  ta- 
pering; but  the  fore  and  back  part  of  each  flair 
and  the  ends  refpeftively  parallel  to  one  another  : 
So  that  if  one  flight  do  not  carry  you  to  your  de- 
figned  height,  there  is  a  broad  half  fpace  ;  and  then 
you  fly  again,  with  fleps  every  where  of  the  fame 
breadth  and  length  as  before. 

Flyers,  the  performers  in  a  celebrated  exhibition 
among  tlie  Mexicans,  which  was  made  on  certain  great 
fe/livals,andisthusdefcribedbyClavigeroinhisHiftory 
of  that  people.  "  They  fought  in  the  woods  for  an  ex- 
tremely lofty  tree,  which  after  flrippingitof  its  branches 
and  bark,  they  brought  to  the  city,  and  fixed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  fome  large  fquare.  They  cafed  the  point  of  the 
tree  in  a  wooden  cylinder,  which,  on  account  of  fome 
refemblance  in  its  (hape,  the  Spaniards  called  a  mortar. 
From  this  cylinder  hung  four  ftrong  ropes,  which 
fervcd  to  fupport  a  fquare  frame.  In  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  the  frame,  they  fixed  four  other 
thick  ropes,  which  they  twifled  as  many  times  round 
the  tree  as  there  were  revolutions  to  be  made  by  the 
flyers.  Thefe  ropes  were  drawn  through  four  holes, 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  four  planks  of  which  the 
frame  confifted.  The  four  principal  flyers  difguifcd 
like  eagles,  herons,  and  other  birds,  mounted  the  tree 
with  great  agility,  by  means  of  a  rope  which  was  laced 
about  it  from  the  ground  up  to  the  frame  ;  from  the 
frame  they  mounted  one  at  a  time  fucceflivcly  upon 
the  cylinder,  and  after  having  danced  there  a  little, 
they  tied  ihemfclves  round  with  the  ends  of  the  ropes, 
which  were  drawn  through  the  holesof  the  frame,  and 
launching  with  a  fpring  from  it,  began  their  flight 
With  their  wings  expanded.  The  aftion  of  their  bodies 
put  the  frame  and  the  cylinder  in  motion;  the  frame 
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by  its  revolutions  gradually  untwifled  the  cords  by 
which  the  flyers  fwung ;  fo  that  as  the  ropes  Icngili- 
ened,  they  made  (b  much  the  greater  circles  in  their 
flight.  Whilfl  thefe  four  were  flying,  a  fifih  danced 
upon  the  cylinder,  beating  a  little  drum,  or  waving  a 
flag,  without  the  fmallclt  apprehenfion  of  the  danger 
he  vv.is  in  of  being  precipitated  from  fuch  a  lieight. 
The  others  who  were  upon  the  frame  (there  having 
been  10  or  12  pcrfons  generally  who  mounted),  as  foou 
as  they  law  the  flyers  in  their  laft  revolution,  precipi. 
tatcd  ihemfelvcs  by  the  fame  ropes,  in  order  to  reach 
the  ground  at  the  fame  time  amidft  the  acclamations 
of  the  populace.  Thofe  who  precipitated  themfclves 
in  this  nianntr  by  the  ropes,  that  they  might  make  a 
flill  greater  difplay  of  their  agility,  frequently  pafled 
from  one  rope  to  another,  at  that  part  where,  on  ac- 
count of  the  little  diftance  between  them,  it  was  pof- 
fible  for  them  to  do  fo.  The  mofl  clTential  point  of 
this  performance  conUfled  in  proportioning  fo  juftly 
the  height  of  the  tree  with  the  length  ot  the  ropes, 
that  the  flyers  flrould  reach  the  ground  with  13  revo- 
lutions, to  reprcfent  by  fuch  number  their  century  of 
52  years,  compofed  in  the  mannerwe  have  already  men- 
tioned. This  celebrated  diverfion  is  flill  in  ufe  in  that 
kingdom ;  but  no  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
number  of  the  revolutions  or  the  flyers  ;  as  the  frame 
is  commonly  fexagonal  or  oftagonal,  and  the  flyers 
6  or  8  in  number.  In  fome  places  they  put  a  rail 
round  the  frame,  to  prevent  accidents  which  were 
frequent  after  the  conqueft ;  as  the  Indians  became 
much  given  to  drinking,  and  ufed  to  mount  the  tree 
when  intoxicated  with  wine  or  brandy,  and  were  un- 
able to  keep  their  ftation  on  fo  great  a  height,  which 
was  ufually  60  feet."     See  Plate  CXCVI. 

FLYING,  the  progreflive  motion  of  a  bird,  or  other 
winged  animal,  in  the  air. 

The  parts  of  birds  chiefly  concerned  in  flying  are 
the  wings  and  tail :  by  the  iirft,  the  bird  fuftains  and 
wafts  himfelf  along :  and  by  the  fecond,  he  is  affifl- 
ed  in  afccnding  and  defcending,  to  keep  his  body 
poifed  and  upright,  and  to  obviate  the  vacillations 
thereof. 

It  is  by  the  largenefs  and  flrength  of  the  pcfloral 
raufcles,  that  birds  arc  fo  well  difpofed  for  quick, 
ftrong,  and  continued  flying.  Thefe  mufcles,  which 
in  men  are  fcarce  a  70th  part  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
body  in  birds,  exceed  and  outweigh  all  the  other  muf- 
cles token  together;  upon  which  Mr  Willoiighby  makes 
this  refledion,  that  if  it  be  poffible  for  man  to  fly, 
his  wings  muft  be  fo  contrived  and  adapted,  that  he 
may  make  ufe  of  his  legs,  and  not  his  arms,  in  ma- 
naging them. 

The  tail,  Meffrs  Willoughby,  Ray,  and  many  others, 
imagine  to  be  principally  employed  in  fleering  and 
turning  the  body  in  the  air,  as  a  rudder  ;  but  Borelli 
has  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  is  the  Icafl;  ufe  of 
it,  which  is  chiefly  to  affill  the  bird  in  its  afcent  and 
defcent  in  the  air,  and  to  obviate  the  vacillations  of  the 
body  and  wings :  for,  as  to  turning  10  this  or  that  fide, 
it  is  performed  by  the  wings  and  inclination  of  the 
body,  and  but  very  little  by  the  help  of  the  tail.  The 
flying  of  a  bird,  in  cfFeft,  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  rowing  of  a  veflel.  Birds  do  not  vibrate  their 
wings  towards  the  tail,  as  oars  arellruck  towards  the 

flcni. 
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Flying,    nern,  bat  waft  tlicm  downwards  ;   nor  does  tlie  tail  of 

•^ ihe  bird  cut  the  air  at  riglit  angles,  as  the  rudder  does 

the  water  ;  btii  is  difpoicd  horizontally,  and  preferves 
the  fame  iituatioti  what  way  focvcr  the  bird  turns. 
In  eifecl,  as  a  veffel  is  turned  about  on  its  centre  of 
gravity  to  the  right,  by  a  brilk  application  of  the  oars 
to  the  left ;  fo  a  bird,  in  beating  the  air  with  its  right 
wing  alone,  towards  the  tail,  will  turn  its  fore-pan  to 
the  left.  Thus  pigeons  changing  their  courfe  to  the 
left,  would  labour  it  with  their  riglic  wing,  keeping 
the  other  almoft  at  reft.  Birds  of  a  long  neck  alter 
their  couri»  by  the  inclination  of  their  head  and  neck  ; 
which  altering  the  courfe  of  gravity,  the  bird  will  pro- 
ceed in  a  new  dircdion. 

T/^e  manner  of  FuiNC.  is  thus  :  The  bird  firfl  bends 
his  legs,  and  fprings  with  a  violent  leap  from  the 
ground  ;  then  opens  and  expands  the  joints  of  his 
wio^s,  fo  as  to  make  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the 
fides  of  his  body  :  thus  the  wings,  with  all  the  feathers 
therein,  conflitute  one  continued  lamina.  Being  now 
raifed  a  little  above  the  horizon,  and  vibrating  the 
wings  with  great  force  and  velocity  perpendicularly 
againrt  the  fubjcft  air,  that  fluid  refifts  thofe  fuccuf- 
fions,  both  from  its  natural  inactivity  and  elaflicity,  by 
jncaus  of  which  the  whole  body  of  the  bird  is  pro- 
IJiided.  The  rcfillance  the  air  makes  to  the  with- 
drawing of  the  wings,  and  confcquently  the  progrefs 
of  the  bird,  will  be  fo  much  the  greater,  as  the  waft 
or  ftroke  of  the  fan  of  the  wing  is  longer  :  but  as  the 
force  of  the  wing  is  continually  uimintlhcd  by  this  re- 
fiftance,  when  the  two  forces  continue  to  be  in  e^i/i' 
iibrio,  ihebird  will  remain  fufpended  inihe  fame  place  ; 
for  the  bird  only  afcends  fo  long  as  the  arch  of  air 
the  wing  defcribes  makes  a  refiftancc  equal  to  the  ex- 
cefs  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  bird  ^bove  the  air. 
If  the  air,  therefore  be  fo  rare  as  to  give  way  with  the 
fame  velocity  as  it  is  ftruck  withal,  there  will  be  nore- 
fiftance,  and  confcquently  the  bird  can  never  mount. 
Birds  never  tly  upwards  in  a  perpendicular  line,  but 
always  in  a  parabola.  In  a  dire£b  afcent,  the  natural 
and  artificial  tendency  would  oppofe  and  deftroy  each 
other,  fo  that  the  progrefs  would  be  very  llow.  In  a 
diredl  defcent  they  would  aid  one  another,  fo  that  the 
fall  would  be  too  precipitate. 

Artificial  Ftrisc,  that  attempted  by  men,  by  the 
afTiftance  of  mechanics. 

The  art  of  dying  has  been  attempted  by  fcveral  per- 
fons  in  all  a^es.  The  Leucadians,  out  of  fuperllition, 
are  reported  to  have  had  a  cuftoni  of  precipitating  a 
man  from  a-high  clifFintothe  fea,  firll  fixing  feathers, 
▼arioully  expanded,  round  his  body,  in  order  to  break 
the  fall. 

Friar  Bacon,  wholived  near  500  years  ago,  not  only 
affirms  the  art  of  flying  polfible,  but  alFures  ns,  that 
he  hiin'"rlf  knew  how  to  make  an  engine  wherein  a  man 
fiiti' g  might  be  able  to  convey  hi:iifelf  through  ihe 
air  like  a  bird  ;  and  further  adds,  that  there  wis  then 
one  who  had  tried  it  with  fucctfs.  The  fecret  con- 
fifled  in  a  couple  of  large  thin  ho'low  copper-globes, 
exhaufled  of  air  ;  which  being  much  lighter  than  air, 
would  furtain  a  chair  whereon  a  perfon  might  fit.  Fa. 
Francifco  Lana,  in  his  Pradr  mo,  propofes  the  fame 
thing,  as  his  own  thought.  He  computes,  that  a  round 
veffel  of  platc-brafs,  14  feet  iu  diameter,  weighing 


three  ounces  the  fquarc  foot,  will  only  weigh  1S48 
ounces ;  whereas  a  quantity  of  air  of  the  fame  bulk 
will  weigh  2i55id  ounces  ;  fo  that  the  globe  will  not  , 
only  be  fullaincd  in  the  air,  but  will  carry  with  it  a 
weight  of  373id  ounces,  and  by  increafing  thebulk  of 
the  globe,  without  increafing  the  thicknefs  of  the  me- 
tal, he  adds,  that  avelFel  might  be  made  to  carry  a  much 
greater  weight. — But  the  fallacy  is  obvious  :  a  globe 
of  the  dimeiiiions  he  defcribes,  Dr  Hook  (hows,  would 
not  fuilain  the  preflure  of  the  air,  but  be  cruflted  in- 
wards. Befides,  in  whatever  ratio  the  bulk  of  the  globe 
were  increafed,  in  the  fame  muR  be  the  thickn.  fs  of 
the  metal,  and  confcquently  the  weight  be  increafed  : 
fo  that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  fuch  augmen- 
tation.    See  Aerostation. 

The  fame  author  defcribes  an  engine  for  flying,  in- 
vented by  the  Sieur  Bcfnier,  a  fmith  of  Sable,  in  the 
county  of  Main.     Vid.  Phlofofh.  Cottfft.  1SI°  i. 

The  philofophers  of  king  iCharles  the  Second's  reign 
were  mightily  bulled  aLout  this  art.  The  famous  bi- 
Ihop  Wilkins  was  fo  confident  of  fjccefs  in  it,  that  he 
fays,  he  does  not  quelfion  but  in  futore  ages  it  will 
be  as  ufual  to  hear  a  man  call  for  his  wings,  when  he  is 
going  a  jouriity,  as  it  is  now  to  call  for  his  boots. 

FuiNC-Bridgi.    See  Bridge. 

FuiNG-FtJh,  a  name  given  by  the  Englifh  writers 
to  feveral  fpccics  of  fifh,  which  by  means  of  their  long 
fins,  have  a  method  of  keeping  theirfelvcs  out  of  water 
a  confiderable  time.     See  Exocoetus. 

FniNC-Finion,  is  a  pan  of  a  clock,  having  a  fly  or 
fan  whereby  to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity 
of  the  clock's  motion,  when  the  weight  defccnds  in  the 
flriking  part. 

FO,  or  Foe  ;  an  idol  of  the  Chinefe.  He  was  ori- 
ginally worfliipped  in  the  Indies,  and  tranfportcd  from 
thence  iutoChina,  together  with  the  fables  with  which 
the  Indian  books  were  filled.  He  is  faid  to  have  per- 
formed nioft  wonderful  things,  which  the  Chine  ft  have 
dtfcribed  iu  feveral  volumes,  and  reprefented  by  cuts. 

Sed  of  Fo.     See  China,  no  103. 

Fo  Kien.     Sec  Fo  k  i  e  n  . 

FOAL,  or  Colt  and  Filly  ;  the  young  of  the  horfc 
kind.  The  word  colt,  among  dealers,  is  underAood  of 
the  male,  asyiV/)' is  of  the  female.     See  Colt. 

FOCUS,  in  geometry  and  conic  feftions,  is  applied 
to  certain  points  in  the  parabola,  ellipfis,  and  hyper- 
bola, where  the  rays  rcflefted  from  all  parts  of  ihefe 
curves  concur  and  meet.     Sec  Conic  Scdions. 

Focus,  in  optics;  a  point  in  which  any  number  of 
rays,  after  being  reflefted  or  refracted,  meet. 

FODDER,  any  kind  of  meat  for  horfcs  or  other 
cattle.  In  foine  places  hay  and  ftraw,  mingled  toge- 
ther, is  peculiarly  denominated  fodder. 

Fodder,  in  the  civil  law,  is  ufed  for  a  prerogative 
that  the  prince  has,  to  be  provided  of  corn  ai:d  other 
meats  for  his  horfes,  by  the  fubjedts,  in  his  warlike 
expeditions. 

Fodder,  in  mining,  a  meafure  containing  22  hun- 
dred and  an  half  weight,  though  in  London  but  20 
hundred  weight. 

FOENUGREEK,  in  botany.     See  Trigonella, 

FOENUS  NAUiicuM.  Where  monej  is  Imtto 
a  merchant,  to  be  employid  in  a  beneficial  trade  with 
condition  to  be  repaid,  wiih  extraordinary  intcrcft,  in 
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cafe  fuch  voyage  was  fafcly  performed,  tlie  agree/ucnt 
was  foractimes  caWcdfofurts  nautiaa/i,  lometimcs  tijura 
7nariUma.  But  as  this  gave  an  opening  for  ufurious 
and  gaming  contraas,  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  enaits,  iliac 
all  money  lent  on  bottomry,  or  at  rcfpondtntia,  on  vtf- 
fcls  boimd  to  or  from  the  Eall-Indics,  Ihall  he  cxprtfs- 
ly  lent  only  upon  the  fliip  or  merchantiilc  :  the  lender 
to  have  the  benefit  of  falvage,  &c.  BUckfl.  Co?/i.  II. 
4J9.  Mol.  de  Jtir.  Mar.  56 1. 

FOiiSlUS  (Aniilius),  a  very  learned  and  celebra- 
ted phyfician  ot  the  faculty  of  Paris,  born  at  Mentz  in 
1528.  He  tranflaied  into  Latin  the  whoie  works  of 
Hippocrates,  judicioully  correding  the  Greek  text  as 
he  went  along  ;  and  conipoled  a  kind  of  didionary  to 
him,  iniitled,  Occonomia  Hippocratis.  He  iraiillated, 
belide,  the  Co'.iiinentarics  ot  Galen  upon  the  fetond 
book  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  was  the  author  of  forae 
other  works.  After  pratfihiig  phyfic  a  long  time  with 
great  fuccefs  and  reputation,  at  Lorrain  and  other 
places,   he  died  in  1596. 

FOETOR,  in  medicine,  ftinking  or  fetid  effluvia 
ariling  from  the  body  or  any  part  thereof. 

FOETUS,  the  young  of  all  viviparous  animals 
whilft  in  the  woni'o,  and  of  oviparous  animals  before 
being  hatched  :  the  name  is  transferred  by  botanifts  to 
the  etiihryos  of  vegetabUs. 

Stridly,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  young  after  it 
is  perfectly  formed  :  till  which  time  it  is  more  properly 
called  Embryo.     Sec  Anatomy,  n°  109,  no. 

In  the  human  foetus  are  feveral  peculiarities  not  to  be 
found  in    the  adult  ;  fome   of  them  are  as    follows. 

1.  The  arteries  of  the  navel-firing,  which  arc  conti- 
nuations of  the  hypograflics,  are,  after  the  birth, 
flirivelled  up,  and  form  the  ligamenta  umbilic.  infer. 

2.  The  veins  of  the  navel-firing  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  all  the  venous  branches  in  the  placenta,  and 
palling  into  the  abdomen  become  the  falciform  ligament 
of  the  liver.  3.  The  lungs,  before  being  inflated  wiih 
air,  are  compact  and  heavy,  bnt  after  one  infpiration 
ihey  become  light,  and  as  it  were  fpongy  :  and  it  may 
be  noted  here,  that  the  notion  of  the  lungs  linking  in 
water  before  the  child  breathes,  and  of  their  fvvimming 
after  the  reception  of  air,  are  no  certain  proofs  that  the 
child  had  or  had  not  breathed,  much  lefs  that  it  was 
murdered  :  for  the  uninflated  lungs  become  fpecifically 
lighter  than  water  as  foon  as  any  degree  of  puircfaflion 
lakes  place  in  them  ;  and  this  foon  happens  after  the 
death  of  the  child  ;  befides,  where  ihc  utmoll  care  hath 
been  taken  to  preferve  the  child  it  hath  breathed  once 
or  twice,  and  then  died.  4.  The  thymus  gland  is  very 
large  in  the  foetus,  but  dwindles  away  in  proportion  as 
years  advance,  j.  The  foramen  ovale  in  the  heart  of 
a  foetus,  is  generally  clofed  in  an  adult. 

FOG,  or  Mist,  a  meteor,  conlifling  of  grofs  va- 
pours, floating  near  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Mills,  according  to  lord  Bacon,  arc  impcrfeft  con- 
denfations  of  the  air  confifling  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  air,  and  a  fmall  one  of  the  aqueous  vapour  :  and 
ihefe  happen  in  the  winter,  about  the  change  of  the 
weather  from  frofl  to  thaw,  or  from  thaw  to  frofl  ;  but 
in  the  fumracr,  and  in  the  fpring,  from  the  expanfion 
of  the  dew. 

If  the  vapours,  which  are  raifed  plentifully  from  the 
earth  and  waters,  either  by  the  folar  or  fubierranecns 


heat,  do  at  iheir  firfl  entrance  into  the  atmofphere 
meet  with  cold  enough  to  condcnfe  them  to  a  conlidcr- 
able  degree,  their  fpecific  gravity  is  by  that  means  in- 
creafed,  and  lo  tlicy  will  be  (lopped  from  afcending  ; 
and  either  return  back  in  form  of  dew  or  of  drizzling 
rain,  or  remain  fufpended  for  fome  time  in  form  of  a 
fog.  Vapours  may  be  feen  on  the  high  grounds  as 
well  as  the  low,  but  more  efpcciaily  about  niarlhy  pla- 
ces. They  are  ealily  diffipa:cd  by  the  wind,  as  alio  by 
the  heat  of  the  lim.  They  cuniinue  longcfl  in  the  low- 
efl  groij!:ds,  btcaufe  thefc  places  contain  niofl  moiflure, 
and  arc  leall  expolcd  to  the  aflion  of  the  wind. 

Hence  we  may  eafily  conceive,  that  fogs  are  only 
low  clouds,  or  clouds  in  the  loweft  region  of  tlic  air  ; 
as  clouds  are  no  other  than  fogs  raifed  on  high.     See 

CtOUD. 

When  foirs  flink,  then  the  vapours  are  mixed  with 
fulphureous  exhalations,  which  fmcU  fo.  Objtils  view- 
ed through  fogs  appear  larger  and  more  remote  than 
through  the  conii'.^on  air.  Mr  Boyle  obfcrves,  that 
upon  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  and  mofl  maritime 
parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  there  are,  notwithftaiiding  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  annual  fogs  fo  thick,  as  to  occafion 
people  of  other  nations  who  rclide  there,  and  even  the 
more  tender  fort  of  the  natives,  to  keep  their  houfcs 
clofe  fhut  up. 

Fogs  arc  commonly  pretty  flrongly  elcflrified,  as  ap- 
pears from  Mr  Cavallo's  oblervuiions  upon  them.  Sec 
Electricity,  n°  76. 

FOGAGE,  in  the  forefl  law,  is  rank  grafs  not  eaten 
up  in  fummcr. 

FOGLIETA,  (ObertoorHubert),aGenoefeprieft, 
and  one  of  the  niofl  learned  writers  of  the  i6ih  cen- 
tury. He  had  a  fliare  in  the  difturbances  that  wcreraif- 
ed  at  Genoa,  for  which  he  was  banilhed  ;  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1 581,  aged  63.  He  wrote  a  hiflory  of  Genoa 
in  Italian,  which  is  highly  efteemed  ;  and  many  works 
in  Latin. 

FOGO,  or  FuEGO.     See  Fuego, 

FOHI.     See  Fe  ;  and  China,  n"  7. 

FOIBLE,  a  French  term,  frequently  ufcd  alfo  in 
our  language.  It  literally  fignifics  iKf^/-;  and  in  that 
fenfe  is  applied  to  the  body  of  animals  and  the  pans 
thereof,  as  yiiiJ/f  reins,  _/o;^/^  fight,  &c.  being  deriv,- 
cd  from  the  \l'sX\z\\  fievole,  of  the  hnin  feMis,  to  be 
"lamented,  pitied." 

But  it  is  chiefly  ufcd  with  us  fubflaniivcly,  to  denote 
a  dcfea  or  flaw  in  any  perfon  or  thing.  Thus  we  fay, 
every  perfon  has  his  foible  ;  and  the  great  fecret  con- 
fifls  in  hiding  it  artfully  :  Princes  are  gained  by  flatte- 
ry,  that  is  their  foible  :  The  foible  of  young  people  is 
pleafure  ;  the  foible  of  old  men  is  avarice  ;  the  foible  of 
the  great  and  learned  is  vanity  ;  the  foible  of  women 
and  girls,  coquetry,  or  an  afFccTatioii  of  having  gallants  : 
You  Ihould  know  the  forty  and  the  foible  of  a  man  be- 
fore you  employ  him  :  We  fliould  not  let  people  per-- 
ceive  that  we  know  their  loible. 

FOIL,  in  fencing,  denotes  a  blunt  fword,  or  one 
that  has  a  button  at  the  end  covered  with  leather,  ufed: 
in  learning  the  art  of  fencing. 

Foil,  among  glafs-grinders,  a  flieet  of  tin,  with' 
quickfilver,  or  the  like,  laidonthebacklide  of  a  looking- 
glafs,  to  make  it  refleft.     See  Foliating. 

Foil,  among  jewellers,  a  thin  leaf  of  melal  placed 
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under  a  precious  ftone,  in  order  to  make  it  look  iranl- 
parent,  and  give  it  an  agreeable  ditfcrent  colour,  eitlier 
deep  or  pale  :  thus,  if  you  want  a  flone  to  be  of  a  pale 
colour,  put  a  foil  of  that  colour  under  it;  or  if  you 
would  have  it  deep,  lay  a  dark  one  under  it. 

Thefe  foils  are  made  either  of  copper,  gold,  or  gold 
and  filver  together.  The  copper  foils  are  commonly 
known  by  tlie  name  of  Nin-smbsrg  or  Ccriiuui  foils ; 
and  are  prepared  as  follows  :  Procure  the  thinneft  cop- 
per-plates you  can  get  :  beat  thcfe  plates  gently  upon 
a  well-polilhed  anvil,  with  a  polilhcd  hammer,  as  thin 
as  pollible  ;  and  placing  them  between  two  iron-plates 
as  thin  as  writing-paper,  heat  them  in  the  fire  ;  then 
boil  the  foil  in  a  pipkin,  with  equal  quantities  of  tartar, 
and  fait,  conflantly  flirring  them  till  by  boiling  they 
become  white  ;  after  which,  taking  them  out  and  dry- 
ing them,  give  them  another  hammering,  till  they  are 
made  iit  for  yourpurpofe  :  however  care  mull  be  takcix 
not  to  give  the  foils  to  much  heat,  for  fear  of  melting  ; 
nor  ninfl;  they  be  too  long  boiled,  for  fear  of  attradling 
too  much  fait. 

The  manner  of  polifhing  thefe  foils  is  as  follows  : 
Take  a  plate  of  the  bed  copper,  one  foot  long  and 
about  five  or  fix  inches  wide,  poliflied  to  the  grcateft 
perfeftion  ;  bend  this  to  a  long  convex,  faden  it  upon 
a  half  roll,  and  fix  it  to  a  bench  or  table  ;  then  take 
fome  chalk,  waflied  as  clean  as  poffible,  and  filtred 
through  a  fine  linen  cloth,  till  it  be  as  fine  as  you  can 
make  it ;  and  having  laid  fome  thereof  on  the  roll,  and 
wetted  the  copper  all  over,  lay  your  foils  on  it,  and 
with  a  polifliing  ftone  and  the  chalk  polifh  your  foils 
till  they  arc  as  bright  as  a  looking-glafs  ;  after  which 
they  mud  be  dried,  and  laid  up  fecure  from  dufl. 

FOKIEN,  a  province  of  China  in  Alia,  commo- 
dioiiily  fituated  for  navagation  and  commerce,  part  of 
it  bordering  on  the  fea,  in  which  they  catch  large 
quantities  of  filh,  which  they  fend  falted  to  other  parts 
of  the  empire.  Its  fliorcs  are  very  uneven,  by  rcafon 
of  the  number  and  variety  of  iis  bays  j  and  there  are 
many  forts  built  thereon  to  guard  the  coaft.  The  air  is 
hot,  but  pure  and  wholefome. 

The  mountains  are  almoll  every  where  difpofed  into 
a  kind  of  amphitheatres,  by  the  labour  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  terraces  placed  one  above  another.  The 
fields  are  watered  with  rivers  and  fprings,  which  ifliie 
out  of  the  mountains,  and  which  the  hufbandmen 
conduct  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  overflow  the  fields  of 
rice  when  they  pleafe,  bccaufe  it  thrives  befl  in  watery 
ground.  They  make  ufe  of  pipes  of  banibo  for  this 
purpofc. 

They  have  all  commodities  in  common  with  the  reft 
of  China;  but  more  particularly  mufk,  precious  flones, 
quickfilver,  filk,  hempen  cloth,  calico,  iron,  and  all 
forts  of  utenfils,  wrought  to  the  greatefl  perfcdT^ion. 
From  other  countries  they  have  cloves,  cinnamon,  pep- 
per, fandal-wood,  amber,  coral,  and  many  other  things. 
The  capital  city  is  Foutcheoa  Fou  ;  or,  as  others  would 
have  it  written,  Focherofu.  But  as  for  Fokien,  which 
moft  geographers  make  the  capital,  Grofier  informs  us 
there  is  no  fuch  place. 

FOLARD  (Charles),  an  eminent  Frenchman,  fa- 
mous for  his  lldll  and  knowledge  in  the  art  military, 
was  born  at  Avignon  in  1669,  of  a  noble  family,  but 
not  a  rich  one.     He  difcoyercd  an  early  turn  for  the 


fciences,  and  a  ftrong  paflion  for  arms  j  which  lad  was 
fo  inflamed  by  reading  Cselar's  Commentaries,  that  he  *■ 
inlifled  at  16  years  of  age.  His  father  got  hiin  off, 
and  iliut  him  in  a  monaflery  :  but  he  made  his  efcape 
in  about  two  years  after,  and  entered  hirafelf  a  fecond 
time  in  quality  of  cadet.  His  inclination  for  military 
affairs,  and  the  great  pains  he  took  to  accomplilh  him- 
felf  in  that  way,  recommended  him  to  notice  ;  and  he 
was  admitted  into  die  fricndlhip  of  the  firfl-rate  offi- 
cers. M.  de  Vendome,  who  commanded  in  Italy  in 
1720,  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  having  conceived  the 
highell  regard  for  him  ;  and  foon  after  fent  him  with 
part  of  his  forces  into  Lombardy.  He  was  entirely 
trufted  by  the  commander  of  that  army  ;  and  no  mea- 
fures  were  concerted,  or  fteps  taken,  without  confult- 
ing  him.  By  purluing  his  plans,  many  places  were 
taken,  and  advantages  gained  ;  and  fuch,  in  (liort,  were 
his  fervices,  that  he  had  a  penfion  of  400  livres  fettled 
upon  him,  and  was  honoured  with  the  crofs  of  St 
Lewis.  He  diflinguilhed  himfelf  greatly  Augufl  15, 
1 70J,  at  the  battle  of  Caflano  ;  where  he  received  a 
wound  upon  his  left  hand,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
ufe  of  it  ever  after.  It  was  at  this  battle  that  he  con- 
ceived the  firft  idea  of  that  fyflem  of  columns,  which 
he  afterwards  prefixed  to  his  Commentaries  uponPoly- 
bius.  The  duke  of  Orleans  fending  dc  Vendome  again 
into  Italy  in  1706,  Folard  had  orders  to  throw  himfelf 
into  Modena  to  defend  it  againit  Eugene  :  where,  tho" 
he  acquitted  himfelf  with  his  ufual  Ikill,  he  was  very 
near  being  alTaffinated.  The  dcfcription  which  he  has 
given  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  governor  of 
this  town,  may  be  found  in  his  Treatife  of  the  De- 
fence of  Places,  and  deferves  to  be  read.  He  received 
a  dangerous  wound  on  the  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet,  and  was  fome  time  after  made  prifoncr  by 
prince  Eugene.  Being  exchanged  in  171 1,  he  was 
made  governor  of  Bourbourg.  In  171 4  he  went  to 
Malta,  to  affifl  in  defending  that  illand  againfl  the 
Turks.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  embarked  for 
Sweden,  having  a  paflionate  defire  to  fee  Charles  XII. 
He  acquired  the  cflcem  and  confidence  of  that  famous 
general,  who  fent  him  to  France  to  negociate  the  re- 
ellahlillinient  of  James  II.  upon  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  that  projeft  being  dropped,  he  returned  to 
Sweden,  followed  Charles  XII.  in  his  txptditioii  to 
Norway,  and  ferved  under  him  at  the  fiege  of  Frede. 
ricklhall,  where  that  prince  was  killed,  Dec.  11,  1718. 
Folard  then  returned  10  France  ;  and  made  his  laft 
campaign  in  1 719,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  in  qua- 
lity of  colonel.  From  that  time  he  applied  himfelf  in- 
lenfcly  to  the  fludy  of  the  art  military  as  far  as  it 
could  be  ftudicd  at  home  ;  and  built  his  theories  upon 
the  foundation  of  his  experience  and  obftrvations  on 
fadls.  He  contra£led  an  intimacy  with  count  Saxe, 
who,  as  he  then  declared,  would  one  day  prove  a  very 
great  general.  He  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  London  in  1749  >  ^^^y  '"  '75i>  made  a 
journey  to  Avignon,  where  he  died  in  1 752,  aged  83 
years.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are,  1.  Commentaries  upon  Polybius, 
in  fix  volumes,  410.  2.  A  Book  of  new  Difcoveries 
in  War.  3.  A  Treatife  concerning  the  Defence  of 
Places,  &c.  in  French.  Thofc  who  would  know  more 
of  this  eminent  foldicr,  may  coufult  a  French  piece,  in» 
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Folc-lands  tilleJ,  Mimoirs  four  fcrvir  a  V Hiflolre  de  M.  diChc- 

II  oaliar  dc  Ftlard.      Jiattji>o/te  ,  IT  Si,  l2mo. 

Folengio.  FOLC-Lands,  (Six.)  copy-hold  lands  fo  called  in 
^  '^  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  as  chaiter-lands  were  called 
i>oc-/a/idi,  Kiich.  173.  Fo/kJand  was  terra  vu/gi  or 
papillaris  ;  the  land  of  the  vulgar  people,  who  had  no 
certain  ellaie  therein,  bat  held  the  fame,  under  the 
rents  and  ferviccs  accuftomed  or  agreed,  at  the  will 
only  of  their  lord  the  thane  j  and  it  was  therefore  not 
put  in  writing,  but  accounted  f  radium  rujlicumtt  igno- 
bili.     Spelm.  of  Feuds,  c.  j. 

rOFLCMOTE,  or  FoLKMOTE,  (Sax.  Folcgemot, 
i.e.  conventus  populi),  is  compuundid  of  fo/ipopu/rts, 
and  ,T.ote, or  gemote  convenire  ;  and  fignificd  originally, 
as  Somner  in  his  Saxon  Di($tionary  informs  us,  i  ge- 
neral all'cinbly  of  the  people,  to  coafider  of  and  order 
matters  of  the  commonwealth.  And  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
maa  fays,  ihefokmote  was  a  fort  of  annual  parliament, 
or  convention  of  the  bilhops,  thanes,  aldermen,  antl 
freemen,  upon  every  May-day  yearly  ;  where  the  lay- 
men were  fworn  to  defend  one  another  and  the  king, 
and  to  preferve  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  then 
confulted  of  the  common  fafcty.  But  Dr  Brady  infers 
fro[n  the  laws  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  that  it 
was  an  inferior  court,  held  before  the  king's  reeve  or 
fteward,  every  month,  to  do  fo/k  right,  or  conipofc 
fmaller  dirterenccs,  from  whence  there  lay  appeal  to  the 
fuperior  coarts  ;  C/e/s.  p.  48.  Squire  feems  to  think 
ihejo/c/note  not  dillind  from  the /hiremote,  or  common 
general  meeting  of  the  county.  See  his  yi/'gL  Sax. 
Cqz/  .   1 5 J.  n, 

Manwood  mentions  fo/cmole  as  a  court  holden  in 
London,  wherein  all  :hefo/k  and  people  of  the  city  did 
complain  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  for  raifgovern- 
ment  within  the  faidcity  ;  and  this  word  is  flill  in  ufe 
among  tire  Londoners,  and  denotes  cclebre77i  ex  tola  ci- 
■uitate  cdiiventum.  Sto-w's  Survey.  According  to  Ken- 
net,  the /olcmote  was  a  common-council  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  city,  town,  or  borough,  convened  often 
by  found  of  bell,  to  the  Mote  Hall,  or  Honfe  ;  or  it  was 
applied  to  a  larger  conjrcfs  of  all  the  freemen  within  a 
county, called  thcyZ';rt'-?/.'5?i,",whereformerly  allknights 
and  miliiary  tenants  did  fealty  to  the  king,  and  elefted 
the  annual  flreriff  on  the  ifl  of  October  ;  till  this  popu- 
lar eledion,  to  avoid  tumults  and  riots,  devolved  to  tlie 
king's  nomination,  anno  1315,  3  Edw.  i.  After  which 
the  cil'j  folkmote  was  fwallowed  up  in  a  feleft  commit- 
tee or  cumuion-coimcil,  and  the  coaniry  folkaiote  in  the 
fiicrifi's  tourn  and  alfifcs. 

The  word  Jolkmole  was  alfo  ufed  fur  any  kind  of  po- 
pular or  public  meeting  ;  as  of  all  the  tenants  at  the 
court-leet,  or  court-baron,  in  whidi  fignificaiion  it  was 
ofalefs  extent.     Paroch.  Antiq.  120. 

FOLENGIO  (Thcophilus),  of  Mantua,  known  al- 
fo by  the  \\\.\t  o(  Merlin  Coccaye,!iT\  hzWiw  poet,  re- 
markable for  giving  to  a  poem  £  name  which  has  been 
adopted  ever  fince  for  alltrifling  performances  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  confifling  of  buffoonry,  puns,  anagrams, 
wit  without  wifdom,  and  humour  wiihout  good-lenfe. 
His  poem  was  called  7"/ji?  Macaroni,  from  an  Italian 
cake  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  fweet  10  the  talle,  but 
has  not  the  Icafl  alimentary  virtue,  on  the  contrary 
palls  the  appetite  and  cloys  the  llomach.  Thefe  idle 
poems,  however,  became  the  reigning  tafte  in  Italy 
and  in  France  :  they  gave  birth  to  macaroni  acadc- 
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raies  ;  and,  reaching    England,  to  macaroni    clobs  :      Folia, 
till,  in  the  end,  every  thing  infipid,  contemptible,  and         11 
ridiculous,   in    the  charafter,   drefs,   or  behavour,  of     ^'^''"' 
both  men   and    women,   is  now  fumed  up   in  the  dc- 
fpicablc  appellation  of  a  macaroni,     Folengio  died  in 

1544- 

FOLIA,  among  botanifts,  particularly  fignify  the 
leaves  of  plants  ;  thofe  of  flowers  being  expreflfed  by 
the  ward  petals.     See  Leaf, 

FOLIAGE,  a  duller  or  aflemblage  of  flowers, 
leaves,  branches,  &c. 

Foliage,  isparticnlarly  ufed  for  the  reprefentations 
of  fuch  flowers,  leaves,  branches,  rinds,  &c.  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  as  arc  ufed  for  enrichments  on  ca- 
pitals, friezes,   pediments,  &c. 

FOLIATING  o/LooKiNG-eiASES,  the  fprcad- 
ingthe  plates  over,  after  they  arepolilhed,  with  quick- 
filver,  &c.  in  order  to  reflect  the  image.  It  is  per- 
formed thus  :  A  thin  blotting  paper  is  fpread  on  the 
table,  and  fprinkled  with  fine  chalk  ;  and  then  a  fine 
lamina  or  leaf  of  tin,  called/i//,  is  laid  over  the  pa- 
per; upon  this  is  poured  mercury,  which  is  to  be  dif- 
tributed  equally  over  the  leaf  with  a  hare's-foot  or 
cotton  :  over  this  is  laid  a  clean  paper,  and  over  that 
the  glafs-pUte,  which  is  prelTed  down  with  the  righc- 
liand,  and  the  paper  drawn  gently  out  vvith  the  left  : 
this  being  done,  the  plate  is  covered  with  a  thicker 
paper,  and  loaded  with  a  greater  weight  that  the  fu- 
perfluous  mercury  may  be  driven  out  and  the  tin  ad- 
here more  clofely  to  the  glafs.  When  it  is  dried,  the 
weight  is  removed,  and  luoking-glafs  is  complete. 

Soine  add  an  ounce  of  marcafue,  melted  by  the  f5rc ; 
and,  Icfl  the  mercury  fliould  evaporate  in  imoke,  they 
pour  it  into  cold  water  ;  and  when  cooled,  fquceze 
through  a  cloth,  or  through  leather. 

Some  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tin  and  lead  to 
the  marcafite,  that  the  glafs  may  dry  thefooner. 

Foliating  of  Globe  Looking-glajfes,  is  done  as  fol- 
lows :  Take  five  ounces  of  quickfilver  and  one  ounce 
of  bifmuth  ;  of  lead  and  tin,  half  an  ounce  each  :  firfl 
put  the  lead  and  tin  into  fnfion,  then  put  in  the  bif- 
inuth  ;  and  wlien  you  perceive  that  in  fulion  too,  let 
it  Hand  till  it  isalmoft  cold,  and  pour  the  quickfilver 
into  it :  after  this,  take  the  glafs-globe,  which  nitift 
be  very  clean,  and  the  infide  tree  from  dufl :  make  a 
paper-funnel,  which  put  into  the  hole  of  the  globe,  as 
near  the  glafs  as  you  can,  fo  that  the  amalgam,  when 
you  pour  it  in,  may  not  fplafh,  and  caufe  the  glafs  to  be 
full  of  fpots  ;  pour  it  ingenily,  and  move  it  about,  fo 
that  the  amalgam  may  touch  every  where  :  if  you  find 
the  amalgam  begin  to  be  curdly  and  fixed,  then  hold  it 
over  a  gentle  lire,  and  it  will  eality  flow  again  ;  ;(nd  if 
you  find  the  amalgam  too  thin,  add  a  little  more  lead, 
tin,  and  bifmuth  to  it.  The  finer  and  clearer  your 
globe  is,  the   better  will  the  looking-glafs  be. 

DrShaw  obferves,  that  this  operation  has  tonfider- 
able  advantages,  as  being  performable  in  the  cold  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  attended  with  the  danger  ofpoifonous 
fumes  from  arfcnic,  or  other  unwholfome  matters,  u- 
fuallyem.ploycd  for  this  purpnfe  :  beiides,  how  far  it 
is  applicable  to  the  more  commodious  foliatin"' of  the 
common  looking  glafTes,  and  other  Ipeculums,  he 
thinks,   may  deftrvc  to  be  confidcrtd. 

FOLIO,  in  merchants   books,  denotes   a  j'age,  or 

rather  both  the  right  and  left  hand  pages,  thefe  being 
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txj'rcircii  by  tl.e   fame  figure,  and   coirff}iondiiig  lo 
each  other.     See  BooK-KEEriKG. 

FoLiOj  among  primers  and  bookfellers,  the  largeft 
form  of  books,  when  each  Iheet  is  fo  printed  tl.at  it 
may  be  bound  op  in  two  leaves  only. 
FOLTS.  Sec  Follis. 
FOLIUM,  or  Leaf,  in  botany.  See  Leaf. 
FOLKES  (Martin),  an  Engliih  antiquary,  mathe- 
matician, and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Wellminfter 
about  1690;  and  was  greatly  diftinguifhed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
former  at  24  years  of  age  ;  made  one  of  their  council 
two  years  after  ;  named  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfclf 
IS  vice-prefident ;  and,  after  Sir  Hans  Sioane,  became 
prelident.  There  are  numerous  Memoirs  of  his  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadions.  Coins,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, were  a  great  obje£t  with  him  ;  and  liislaft  pro- 
dudlion  was  a  book  upon  the  Engliih  Silver  Coin,  from 
the  conquefl  to  his  own  times.  He  died  at  London 
in  I7S4-  Dr  Birch  had  drawn  up  materials  for  a  life  c.f 
Mr  Folkcs,  which  are  prcferved  at  large  in  the  Anec- 
dotes of  Bowyer,  p.562.  cz/Jf. 

FOLKESTONE,  a  town  of  Kent,  between  Do- 
ver and  Hythe,  72  miles  from  London,  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  ancient  place,  from  the  Roman 
coins  and  Britifii  bricks  often  found  in  it.  Siilling- 
lleet  and  Tanner  take  it  for  the  Lapii  TittiH  of  Neu- 
nius.  It  was  burnt  by  Earl  Godwin,  and  by  the 
French  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  It  had  five 
churches,  now  reduced  to  one.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
town  and  port  of  Dover  ;  and  has  a  weekly  market 
and  an  annual  fair.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  multi- 
tude of  filliing-boats  thai  belong  to  its  harbour,  which 
are  employed  in  the  leafon  in  catching  mackerel  for 
London  ;  10  which  they  are  carried  by  the  mackerel- 
boats  of  London  and  Barking.  About  Michaelmas, 
the  Folktilonc-barks,  with  others  from  Suffcx,  go 
away  to  the  Suffolk  and  Norffolk  coafts,  to  catch  her- 
rings for  the  merchants  of  Yarmouth  and  LeoftofF. — 
Folkeftone  gives  title  of  Vifcount  to  William  Henry 
Bouverie,  whofc  grandfather,  Jacob,  was  fo  created  in 
1 747.  It  has  been  obferved  of  fome  hills  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, that  they  have  vifibly  funk  and  grown  lower 
within  memory. 

FOLKLAND,  and  Folkmote.  Sec  Folcland. 
FOLLICULUS,  (from  jollh,"i  bag,")  a  fpe- 
cies  of  fced-velTel  firft  mentioned  by  Linnseus  in  his 
DiJineatio  plants,  gcneiaWy  confifting  of  one  valve, 
which  opens  from  bottom  to  top  on  one  fide,  and  has 
no  future  for  faftening  or  attaching  the  feeds  within  it. 
FOLLICULI  are  likewife  defined  by  the  fame  au- 
thor to  befmall  glandular  veffels  diftcndcd  with  air, 
which  appear  on  the  furface  of  fome  plants  ;  as  at  the 
root  of  water-milfoil,  and  on  the  leaves  of  aldrovanda. 
In  the  former,  the  velfels  in  queflionare  roundifli,  and 
furnifhed  with  an  appearance  like  two  horns  ;  in  the 
latter,  pot-fhapcd,  and  femicircular. 

FOLLIS,  or  FoLis,  anciently  fignified  a  little  bag 
or  purfc  ;  whence  it  came  to  be  ufed  for  a  fum  of 
money,  and  very  different  fums  were  called  by  that 
name  :  thus  the  fcholiafton  the  Bafilics,  mentions  a  fol- 
lis of  copper  which  was  worth  but  the  24th  part  of  the 
miliarenfis;  the  gloflae  nomicae,  quoted  by  Gronovius 
and  others,  one  of  12s  miliarenfis,  and  another  of  250 
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denarii,  which  was  the  ancient  felleniiim  !  and  three      FoUy 
different  fums  of  eight,  four,  and  two  pounds  of  gold,  11 

were  each  called yo///j.  According  10  the  account  of  {""S'^Pg' 
the  fcholiafl,  the  ounce  oflilver,  which  contained  5 
miliarenfis  of  60  in  the  pound,  was  worth  120  follis 
of  copper.  The  gloflbgrapher,  delcribing  a  follis  of 
2 JO  denarii,  fays  it  was  equal  to  312  pounds  6  ounces 
of  copper  ;  and  as  the  denarius  of  that  age  was  the 
8th  part  o{  an  ounce,  an  ounce  oflilver  mufl  have  been 
worth  120  ounces  of  copper  ;  and  therefore  thelcho- 
liafl's  follis  was  an  ounce  of  copper,  and  tqual  to  the 
glollographer's  nummus.  But  as  Conflantine's  copper 
money  w  eighed  a  quarter  of  a  Roman  ounce,  the  Icho- 
Hail's  follis  and  the  gloflbgraphtr's  numnuis  contained 
four  oft'ieni,  as  the  ancient  nummus  contained  four 
affes. 

FOLLY,  according  to  Mr  Locke,  confifts  in  the 
drav.'ing  o(  faUe  conclufions  fromjufl  principles  ;  by 
which  it  is  dillinguiflied  from  madnefs,  which  draws 
jull  conclufions  from  falfe  principles. 

But  this  fecms  too  confined  a  definition  ;  fo//y,  in 
its  moft  general  acceptation,  denoting  a  weakncfs  of 
intelleft  or  apprehenfion,  or  fome  partial  ablurdity  in 
feniinient  or  conduft. 

FOMAHANT,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  firft 
magnitude  in  the  conflellation  Aq_uakius. 

FOMENTATION,  in  medicine,  is  a  fluid  exter- 
nally applied,  ufiially  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear 
it,  and  in  the  following  manner.  Two  flanel  cloths 
are  dipped  into  the  heated  liquor,  one  of  which  is 
wrung  as  dry  as  the  nccelfarj  fpced  will  admit,  then 
immediately  applied  to  the  part  afledled  ;  it  lies  on  un- 
til the  heat  begins  to  go  off,  and  the  other  is  inrcadi- 
nefs  to  apply  at  the  inflant  in  which  the  firfl  is  remo- 
ved :  thus  thefe  flanels  are  alternately  applied,  fo  as 
to  keep  theaffefled  pan  coiiflantly  fupplicd  with  them 
warm.  This  is  continued  15  or  20  minutes,  and  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Every  intention  of  relaxing  and  foothing  by  fomen- 
tations may  be  anfwercd  as  well  by  warm  water  a- 
lone  as  when  the  whole  tribe  of  emollients  are  boiled 
in  it  ;  but  when  difcutients  or  aniifeptics  are  required, 
fuch  ingredients  muft  be  called  in  as  are  adapted  to 
that  end. 

The  degree  of  heat  Ihould  never  exceed  that  of  pro- 
ducing  a  pleafing  fcnfation;  great  heat  produces  ef- 
feds  very  oppofite  to  that  intended  by  the  ufe  of 
fomentations. 

FONG-YANC,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
KiAKc-Na/i.  It  is  lituated  on  a  mountain,  which 
hangs  over  the  yellow  river,  and  inclofes  with  its  walls 
feveral  fertile  little  hills.  Its  jurifdidion  is  very  ex- 
tenfivc  :  for  it  comprehends  1 8  cities  ;  5  of  which  are 
of  the  fecond,  and  1 3  of  the  third  clafs.  As  this  was 
the  birih-placeof  the  emperor  Hong-vou,  chief  of  the 
preceding  dynafly,  this  prince  formed  a  defign  of  ren- 
dering it  a  famous  and  magnificent  city,  in  order  to 
make  it  the  feat  of  empire.  After  having  expelled  the 
wefiern  Tartars,  who  had  taken  poflcflion  of  China, 
he  transferred  his  court  hither,  and  named  the  city 
Fo!!g-ya7ig  ;  that  is  to  fay,  "  The  Place  of  the  Eagle's 
Splendor."  His  intention,  as  We  have  faid,  was  to 
beautify  and  enlarge  it;  but  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
the  fcarcity  of  frefli  water,  and  above  all  the  vincinity 
of  his  father's  tomb,  made  him  change  his  deCgn.     By 
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fong-yang  the  unanimous  advice  of  his  principal  officers,  this 
I  prince  cftablilhed  his  court  at  Nan-king,  a  more  beau- 
rontainc.  jp.-,,)  and  commodious  place.  When  he  had  formed  this 
refolution,  a  (top  was  put  to  the  intended  works  :  the 
imperial  pilace  which  was  to  have  been  inclofed  by  a 
triple  wall,  the  walls  of  the  city  to  which  a  circnmfe- 
rence  of  nine  leagues  were  alligned,  and  the  canals  that 
were  begun,  all  were  abandoned;  and  nothing  was  fi- 
nilhed  but  three  monuments;  which  flill  remain.  The 
extent  and  magnificence  of  thefe  fufficiently  ihow 
what  the  beauty  of  this  city  would  have  been  had  the 
emperor  piirfued  his  original  delign.  The  firft  is  the 
tomb  of  the  father  of  Hong-vou,  to  decorate  which  no 
expence  was  fpared;  it  iscallcd  Hoan-lin,  or  the  Royal 
To?nb.  The  fecond  is  a  tower  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  loo  feet 
high.  The  third  is  a  magnificent  temple  ereifted  to 
the  god  Fo.  At  firfl  it  was  only  a  pagod,  to  which 
Hong-vou  retired  after  having  loll  his  parents,  and 
where  he  was  admitted  as  an  inferior  domeftic  ;  but, 
having  foon  become  weary  of  this  kind  of  life,  he  en- 
lifted  with  the  chief  of  a  band  of  banditti,  who  had  re- 
volted from  the  Tartars.  As  he  was  bold  and  enter- 
prifing,  the  general  made  choice  of  him  for  his  fon-in- 
law  i  foon  after  he  was  declared  his  fuccedbr  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  troops.  The  new  chief,  feeing 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  large  party,  had  the  prefump- 
tion  to  carry  his  views  to  the  throne.  The  Tartars,  in- 
formed of  the  progrcfs  of  his  arms,  fent  a  numerous  ar- 
my into  the  field  :  but  he  furprifed  and  attacked  them 
witli  fo  much  impeiuofity,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
fly;  and  though  they  feveral  times  returned  to  the 
charge,  they  were  ftill  defeated,  and  at  length  driven 
entirely  out  of  China.  As  foon  as  he  mounted  the 
throne,  he  caufed  the  fuperb  temple  which  we  have 
mentioned  to  be  raifed  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Bon- 
zes, who  had  received  him  in  his  diftrefs,  and  alEgned 
them  a  revenue  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  300 
perfons,  under  a  chief  of  their  own  fedl,  whom  he 
conftituted  a  mandarin,  with  powcrof  governing  them, 
independent  of  the  officers  of  the  city.  This  pagod 
was  fupponed  as  long  as  the  preceding  dynafty  lalicd  ; 
hut  that  of  the  eaftcrn  Tartars,  which  fucceedcd,  fuf- 
fered  it  to  fall  to  ruin. 

FosG-Choui,  the  name  of  a  ridiculous  fuperftition  a- 
mong  the  Chinefe.     See  China,  nC  105. 

FONT,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  a  large  bafon, 
in  which  water  is  kept  for  the  baptifmg  of  infants  or 
other  perfons. 

Font,  in  the  art  of  printing,  denotes  a  complete 
aflbrtment  of  letters,  accents,  &c.  ufcd  in  printing. 
See  Fount. 

FONTAINE  (John),  the  celebrated  French  poet, 
and  one  of  the  firft  rate  geniuf«s  of  his  age,  was  born 
at  Chateau  Thierri  in  Champaigne,  the  8th  of  July 
1621,  of  a  good  extraftion.  At  the  age  of  19  he  en- 
tered amongft  the  Oratorians,  but  quitted  that  order 
18  months  after.  He  was  22  years  of  age  before  he 
knew  his  own  talents  for  poetry;  but  hearing  an  ode 
of  Malherbe  read,  upon  the  afTaffination  of  Henry  IV. 
he  was  fo  taken  with  admiration  of  it,  that  the  poeti- 
cal fire,  which  had  before  lain  dormant  within  him, 
feenied  to  be  enkindled  from  that  of  the  other  great 
poet.  Reapplied  himfelf  to  read,  to  meditate,  tore- 
peat,  in  fiae,  to  imitate,  the  works  of  Malherbe.     The 
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firft  cftays  of  his  pen  he  confined  to  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, who  made  him  read  the  beft  Latin  authors,  Ho- 
race, Virgil,  Terence,  ^)iiintilian,  &c.  and  then  the 
beft  compolitions  in  French  and  Italian.  He  applied 
himfelf  likcwife  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  authors,  par- 
ticularly Plato  and  Plutarch.  Some  time  afterwards 
his  parents  made  him  marry  a  daughter  of  a  lieutenant- 
general,  a  relation  of  the  great  Racine.  This  yoimg 
lady,  bcfides  her  very  great  beauty,  was  remarkable 
for  the  delicacy  of  her  wit,  and  Fontaine  never  com- 
pofed  any  work  without  coululting  her.  But  as  her 
temper  was  none  of  the  beft,  to  avoid  dilfcntion,  he  fe- 
parated  himfelf  from  her  company  as  often  as  he  well 
could.  The  famous  duchefs  of  Bouillon,  niece  to  car- 
dinal Mazarine,  being  exiled  to  Chateau  Thierri,  took 
particular  notice  of  Fontaine.  Upon  her  recal,  lie  fol- 
lowed her  to  Paris  ;  where,  by  the  intereft  of  one  of 
his  relations,  he  got  a  penfion  fettled  upon  him.  He 
met  with  great  friendsand  protestors  amongft  the  moft 
diftinguilhed  perlons  of  the  court,  but  madam  de  la  Sa- 
blicre  was  the  moft  particular.  She  took  him  to  live 
at  her  houfe  ;  and  it  was  then  that  Fontaine,  diverted 
of  domeftic  concerns,  led  a  life  conformable  to  his 
difpofition,  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  all  the 
great  men  of  the  age.  It  was  his  cuftom  after  he  was 
fixed  at  Paris,  to  go  every  year,  during  the  month  of 
September,  to  his  native  place  of  Chateau-Thierri,  and 
pay  a  vifit  to  his  wife,  carrying  with  him  Racine,  Dcf- 
preaux,  Chappelle,  or  fome  other  celebrated  writers. 
When  he  has  fometimesgone  thither  alone  by  himfelf, 
he  has  come  away  without  remembering  even  to  call 
upon  her  ;  but  feldom  omitted  felling  fome  part  of  his 
lands,  by  which  means  he  fquandered  away  a  conftder- 
able  fortune.  After  the  death  of  madanie  de  la  Sa- 
bliere  he  was  invited  into  England,  particularly  by 
madame  Marazin,  and  by  St  Evremond,  who  proini- 
fed  him  all  the  fweets  and  comforts  of  life  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  learning  the  Englifh  language,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  prevented  his 
voyage. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1692  he  fell  dangeroufty 
ill  :  and  as  it  is  cuftomary  upon  ihefe  occafions  in  the 
Romilh  church,  he  made  a  general  confelhon  of  his 
whole  life  to  P.  Poguct,  an  oratorian  ,  and  before  he 
received  the  facramem,  he  fent  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  French  academy,  and  in  their  prefcnce  declared 
his  fincere  compundion  for  having  compofed  his  Talcs  ; 
a  work  he  could  not  refieft  upon  without  the  greateft 
repentance  and  deteftation  ;  promifmg,  that  if  it  fliould 
pleafe  God  to  reftore  his  health,  he  would  employ  his 
talents  only  in  writing  upon  matters  of  moraliiy  or 
piety.  He  furvived  this  illnefs  two  years,  living  in 
the  moft  exemplary  and  edifying  manner,  and  died  the 
13th  of  March  1695,  being  74  years  of  age.  When 
they  Ilripped  his  body,  they  found  next  his  flcin  a  hair 
Ihirt  ;  which  gave  room  for  the  following  exprclfion 
of  the  younger  Racine  : 

Et  rAuteur  de  'jaconda  eji  orme  d''  tin  Cilice. 

Fontaine's  character  is  remarkable  for  a  fimpliciry, 
candour,  and  probity,  feldom  to  be  met  with.  He 
was  of  an  obliging  difpofition  ;  cultivating  a  real  friend- 
(hip  with  his  brother  poets  and  authors;  and,  what  is 
very  rare,  beloved  and  cfteeir.ed  by  them  all.  His 
converfation  was  neither  gay  nor  brilliant,  efpecially 
when  he  was  \\ox.  among  his  intimate  friends.  One 
S  f  2  day 
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day  being  invited  to  dinner  at  a  farmer-general's,  he 
eat  a  great  deal,  but  did  not  fpeak.  Riling  up  from 
table  very  early,  under  pretext  of  going  to  the  aca- 
demy, one  of  the  company  reprefentcd  to  him  that  it 
was  not  yet  a  proper  liine:  "  Well  (fays  he),  if  it  is 
not,  I  will  (lay  a  litile  longer."  He  had  one  Ion  by  his 
■wife  in  the  year  1660.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  put  him 
into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Harley,  the  firft  prefident,  re- 
commending to  him  his  education  and  fortune.  It  is 
faid  that  having  been  a  long  time  without  feeing  him. 
he  happened  to  meet  him  one  day  vifiting,  without  re- 
coUeding  him  again,  and  mentioned  to  the  company 
that  he  thought  thai  young  man  had  a  good  deal  of 
wit  and  underftanding.  When  they  told  him  it  was 
his  own  fon,  he  anfwered  in  the  moft  tranquil  manner, 
•'  Ha  !  truly  I  am  glad  on't."  An  indifference,  or 
rather  an  ahfcnce  of  mind,  influenced  his  whole  con- 
tluft,  and  rendered  him  often  infenlible  10  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  Madame  de  Bouillon  going 
one  morning  to  Verfailles,  favv  him,  abflrafted  in 
thought,  fitting  in  an  arbour;  returning  at  night  (he 
found  him  in  the  fame  place,  and  in  the  fame  attitude, 
although  it  was  very  cold  and  had  rained  almoft  the 
whole  day.  He  carried  this  fimplicity  fo  far,  that  he 
was  fcarcc  fenfible  of  the  bad  cttefts  fonie  of  his  wri- 
tings might  occaiion,  particularly  his  tales.  In  a  great 
ficknefs,  his  confellbr  exorting  him  to  prayer  and  alms- 
deeds  :  "  As  for  alms-deeds  (replied  Fontaine),  I  am 
not  able,  having  nothing  to  give  ;  but  they  are  about 
publifliinganew  addition  ot  my  Tales, and  thebookfeller 
owes  me  a  hundred  copies ;  you  fliall  have  them  to 
fell,  and  diflribute  their  amount  amongft  the  poor." 
Another  time  P.  Poguet  exhorting  him  to  repent  of 
his  faults,  "  If  he  has  committed  any  (cried  the  nurfe), 
I  am  fure  it  is  more  from  ignorance  than  malice,  for 
he  has  as  much  fimplicity  as  an  infant."  One  time 
having  compofed  a  lale,  wherein  he  made  a.  profane 
application  of  thcfe  words  of  the  Gofpel,  "Lord,  five 
talents  thou  didll  deliver  to  me,"  he  dedicated,  it  by 
a  mod  ingenious  prologue,  to  the  celebrated  Arnauld 
telling  him,  it. was  to  ihow  to  poderiiy  the  great  elleera 
he  had  for  the  learned  doflor.  He  was  not  fenfible  of 
the  indecency  of  the  dedication,  and  the  profane  ap- 
plication of  the  text,  till  Boilcau  and  Racine  repre- 
fentcd it  to  him.  He  addrefled,  another,  by  a  dedica- 
tion in  the  fame  manner  to  the  archbifliop  of  Paris. 
His  Fables  are  an  immortal  work,  exceeding  every 
thing  in  that  kind,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned.  People  of  tafte,  the  oftener 
they  read  them,  will  find  continually  new  beauties  and 
charms,  not  to  be  met  with  elfewhere.  The  defcen- 
dants  of  this  great  poet  are  «xtemped  in  France  from 
all  taxes  and  impodtions,  a  privilege  which  the  inten- 
dantsof  Soiifons  to  this  day  think  it  an  honour  to  con- 
firm to  ihem. 

FONTAINBLEAU,  a  town  in  thelfle  of  Firance, 
and  in  the  Gatinois,  remarkable  for  its  fine  palace, 
which  has  been  the  place  where  the  kings  of  France 
ufed  to  lodge  when  they  wentSa-hunting.  It  was  firll 
embtUKhcd  by  Francis  I.  and  all  the  iucceflive  kings 
have  added  fomething  thereto  ;  infomuch  that  it  may 
now  be  called  the  finell  pleafure-houfe  in  the  world.  It 
Aands  in  the  raidft  of  aforeft,  confiding  of  26,424  ar- 
pents  of  land,  each  containing  100  fquare  perches,  and 
each  perch  iS  feet.     E.  Long.  2.  33.  N.  Lat.  40.  22. 


FONTAINES  (Peter  Francit),  a  French  critic,  Fontaines 
was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Rouen  in  1685.  At  15,  II 
he  entered  in  to  the  fociety  of  the  Jcluits  ;  and  at  30,  Fo"""*"* 
qaitted  it,  for  the  fake  of  returning  to  the  world.  He 
was  a  pricll  and  had  a  cure  in  Normandy  ;  but  left  it, 
and  was,  as  a  man  of  wit  and  letters,  lonie  time  with 
the  cardinal  d'Auvergne.  Having  excited  fomc  at- 
tention at  Paris  by  certain  critical  pioduftions,  the 
Abbe  Bignon  in  1724  committed  to  him  l\\e  Jour/iat 
dss  Sfiiva/is.  He  acquitted  himfelf  well  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  was  peaceably  enjoying  the  applaufcs  of  ihc 
public,  when  his  enemies,  whom  by  critical  driftures 
in  his  Journal  he  had  made  fuch,  formed  an  accufatioii 
againll  him  of  a  moll  abominale  crime,  and  procured 
him  to  be  iniprifoned.  By  the  credit  ot  powerful 
friends,  he  was  fet  at  liberty  in  15  days  :  the  magillrate 
ol  the  police  took  upon  himlelf  ihe  trouble  of  jultitying 
him  in  aletter  to  the  Abbe  Bignon  ;  and  this  letter  hav- 
ing been  readamidll  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  journal, 
he  was  unanimouily  re-edablillicd  in  his  former  credit. 
This  happened  in  1725.  But  with  whatever  repute 
he  might  acquit  himlelf  in  this  Journal,  frequeiu  dif- 
gulls  made  him  frequently  abandon  it.  lie  laboured 
meanwhile  m  (bmc  new  periodical  works,  from  which 
he  derived  his  greatcll  fame.  In  1731,  he  began  one 
under  the  title  of  NoiivelliJU  du  Farudjfi;,  on  Refiexious 
fur  lei  Ouvrages  noiiveaux  ;  bat  only  proceeded  to  two 
volumes  ;  the  work  having  been  fapprelfed  by  autho- 
rity, from  theinccfl'ant  complaints  of  authors  ridiculed 
therein.  About  three  years  after,  in  1735,  he  ob- 
tained a  new  privilege  for  a  periodical  produdlion,  xa' 
in\til,Obfe>vatioTu fur  Us  Ecrits  Modcr/iej  :  which,  af- 
tcr  coniiimiug  to  33  volumes,  was  fupprclTed  again 
in  1743.  Yet  the  year  following,  1744,  he  publilned 
another  weekly  fifer  called,  Judgmefjs  fur  les  Ouvrugcs 
nonveaux,  and  proceeded  to  1 1  volumes  :  the  two  lafl 
being  done  by  other  hands.  In  1 745,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  diforder  in  the  breafl,  which  ended  in  a  drop- 
fy  that  proved  faial  in  five  weeks.  "  He  was  (fays 
M.  Freron)  born  a  fentimental  perfon;  a  philofcpher 
in  condut^as  well  as  in  principle  ;  extempt  from  ambi- 
tion ;  and  of  a  noble  firm  fpirit,  which  would  not  Sub- 
mit to  fufi  for  preferments  or  titles.  In  common  con- 
verfution  he  appeared  only  a  common  man  ;  but  when 
fubjefts  of  literature,  or  any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary 
way,  were  agitated,  he  difcovered  great  force  of  ima- 
gination and  wit."  Befides  the  periodical  works  men- 
tioned above,  he  was  the  author  of  many  others  :  his 
biographer  gives  us  no  Icfs  than  17  articles  ;  many  of 
them  critical,  fome  hidorical,  and  fonie  tranflations 
from  Englilh  writers,  chiefly  from  Pope,  Swift,  Field- 
ing, &c.  The  Abbe  de  la  Forte,  publiflied,  in  1757, 
L'EJprit  de  /'  Abbe  des  Fontaines,  in  4  vols  I2mo  ;  pre- 
fixed to  which  is  the  Life  of  Fontaines,  a  catalogue  of 
his  works,  and  another  catalogue  of  writings  againft 
him. 

FONTANELLA,  in  anatomy,  imports  the  qua- 
drangular aperture  found  betwixt  the  os  frontis  and 
oila  fincipitis,  in  children  jult  born  ;  which  is  alfo  call- 
ed fons  puifatilh. 

FONTARABIA,  a  fea  port  town  of  Spain  in  Bif- 
cay,  and  in  the  territory  of  Guipufcoa,  featcd  on  3 
peninfula  on  the  fea  Ihore,  and  on  the  river  BidafToa. 
It  is  fmall,  but  well  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art  : 
and  has  a  good  harbour,  though  dry  at  low  water.     It 
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Kontenay  is  built  ill  the  form  of  an  amphitlicatrc,  on  the  decli- 
vity of  an  hill,  aiiJ  fian-oimcleJ  ©n  the  land  liJc  by  the 
high    Pyicnean   inouniains.      It  is  a  very   important 
,  place,  being  accounted  the  key  of  Spain  on  that  fide. 
W.  Loni;.  I.  43.  N.  Lat.  43.  23. 

FONT£>JAY,  (John  Baptift  Blain  dc),  a  very  fa- 
mous piintcr  ot  fruit  and  flowers,  was  born  at  Caen  in 
1654.  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  a  penfion,  and  anapart- 
mant  in  the  galleries  of  tlie  Louvre  ;  and  he  was 
nominated  counfellor  ot  the  Academy  of  Fainting. 
His  fruit  and  flowers  have  all  the  freihiiefs  and  beauty 
of  nature  ;  the  very  dew  feems  to  trickle  down  tlieir 
flalks,  with  all  the  luflre  and  tranfparency  of  tlic  dia- 
mond, while  the  infeds  upon  them  fcem  perfeftly  alive 
and  animated.  This  ingenious  painter  died  at  Paris 
in  1715. 

KONTENELLE,  (Bernard  de),  a  celebrated 
French  author,  was  born  in  165 7,  and  died  in  1756,  when 
he  was  near  100  years  old.  He  difcharged  tlie  trull 
of  perpetual  fecretary  to  the  Academy  ot  Sciences 
above  40years  with  univerfal  applaufe  ;  and  hisHillory 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  throws  a  great  light  upon 
their  memoirs,  which  are  very  obfcure.  The  elogcs 
which  he  pronounced  on  the  deccafed  members  of  the 
academy,  have  this  peculiar  merit,  that  they  excite  a 
rcfpect  for  the  fcienccs  as  well  as  for  the  author.  In 
bis  poetical  performances,  and  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,  the  Ipirit  of  Voiture  was  difcernible,  though 
more  extended  and  more  philofophical.  His  Plurality 
of  Worlds,  is  a  work  fingular  in  its  kind  ;  the  delign 
of  which  was  to  p;  efent  that  part  of  phiiolbphy  to 
view  in  a  gay  and  plcafmg  drel's.  In  his  mofl;  advan- 
ced years,  hepubliflied  comedies,  which,  tliough  they 
fhowed  the  elegance  of  Fontenelle,  were  little  fitted  for 
the  ftage  ;  and  An  Apology  for  Des  Cartes's  Vortices. 
M.  de  Voltaire,  who  declares  him  10  have  been  the 
moft  univerfal  genius  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  produced, 
fays,  "  We  mud  excufe  his  comedies,  on  account  of 
his  great  age  ;  and  his  Cartefian  opinions,  as  they 
were  thofe  of  his  youth,  when  they  were  univerfally 
received  all  over  Europe." 

FONTENOY,  a  town  or  village  of  the  Auflrian 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  and  on  the 
bsrders  of  Flanders;  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  the  allies  and  the  French  on  tlie  firfl  of 
May  1745.  The  French  were  commanded  by  Maref- 
chal  Saxe,  and  the  allies  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. The  latter  behaved  with  great  bravery  ;  but 
through  the  fuperiority  of  the  numbers  of  the  French 
army,  and  likewife  the  fuperior  gcnerallhip  of  their 
commander,  the  allieswere  defeated  with  great  flaugh- 
ler.  The  Britifli  troops  behaved  with  allonifliing  in- 
trepidity, as  their  enemies  themfelves  owned.  It  is 
even  faid,  that  the  battle  was  lofl  through  the  cowar- 
dice of  the  Dutch,  who  failed  in  their  attack  on  the 
village  of  Fontenoy,  on  which  the  event  of  the  day 
depended.     E.  Long.  2.  20.  N.  Lat.  50.  25. 

Fontenoy, a  village  of  France, in  theduchy  of  Bur. 
gandy,  remarkable  for  a  bl'oody  battle  fought  there  in 
841,  between  the  Germans  and  the  French,  inwhich 
were  killed  above  100,000  men;  and  the  Germans 
were  defeated.     E.  Long.  3.  48.  N.  Lat.  47.  2S. 

FONTEVRAUD,orFRONTEVAUx  (Orderof),in 
ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  a  religious  order  inflituted  by  Ro- 
bert d'ArbrilTel,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  nth  ccn« 


tury,  and  taken  under  the  proteiflion  of  the  holy  fee  Fonticnlua 

by  pope  Pafcal   II.  in  iic6,  cof.firmed  by  a  bull    in  I 

II 1 3,  and  inveflcd  by  his  fuccellbrs  with  very  extra-      ^''"^"    , 

ordinary  privileges.  The  chief  this  order  is  a  female, 

who  is  appointed  to  inlpecl  botii  the  mouks  and  nuns. 

The  order  is  divided  into  tour  pvoviuccs,   which   arc 

thofe  of  France,  Aquitaine,  Aiivergne,  and  Bretague, 

in  each  of  which  they  have  feveral  priories. 

FONTICULUS,  or  Font.\nei.i.a,  in  furgery,  an 
ilTuc,  feion,  or  fmall  ulcer,  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  latent  corruption 
out  of  it. 

FONTINALIA,  or  Fontanalia,  in  antiquity,  a 
religious  fealt  held  aniongihe  Roniaiis  in  honour  of  the 
deities  who  prefided  over  fountains  or  I'priiigs.  Varro 
obfcrves,  that  it  was  the  ciifloui  to  vilii  the  wells  on 
thofe  d.iys,  and  to  caft  crowns  into  fountains.  Scali- 
ger,  in  his  conjcftures  on  Varro,  takes  this  not  to  be 
a  feafl  of  fountains  in  general,  as  Feflus  iufmuates, 
but  of  the  fountain  which  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  near 
the  Porta  Capcna,  called  alfof  or/</  Font'tiialis  ,•  he  adds, 
that  it  is  of  this  fountain  Cicero  fpeaks  in  his  fecond 
book  De  tegib.  The  fontinalia  were  held  on  the  13th 
of  Ctober. 

FONTINALIS,  watek-moss,  in  botany:  A  ge»- 
nus  of  the  natural  order  of  mufci,  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants.  The  anthera  is  liooJed  ; 
tlie  calyptra,  or  covering  of  the  anthcra,  fcflile,  incio- 
led  in  a  perichstium  or  cmpalenient  ot  leaflets  ditfcrent 
from  thofe  of  the  rell  of  the  plant.  There  are  four 
fpecics,  all  of  tliem  natives  of  Britain-  They  grow 
on  the  brinks  of  rivulets,  and  on  the  trunks  of  trees. 
The  moll  remarkable  is  the  aniipyrctica,  with  purple 
ilalks.  The  Scandinavians  line  the  infides  of  their 
chimneys  with  this  mofs,  to  defend  them  againfl  the 
tire  ;  for  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  other  niofs, 
this  is  fcarcely  capable  of  burning. 

FOOD,  in  the  mofl  extenlive  llgnification  of  the 
word,  implies  whatever  aliments  are  taken  into  the 
body,  whether  folid  or  fluid  ;  but,  in  common  language, 
it  is  generally  ufed  to  fignify  only  the  folid  part  of  ^ 

our  aliment. 

We  arc  told,  that  in  the  firfl  ages  men  lived  upon 
acorns,  berries,  and  fuch  fruits  as  the  earth  fpontane- 
oufly  produces  ;  then  they  proceeded  to  cat  the  flelh 
of  wild  animals  taken  in  hunting:  But  their  numbers 
decreafing,  and  mankind  multiplying,  ncccflity  taught 
them  the  art  of  cultivating  the  ground,  to  fow  corn, 
&c.  By  and  by  they  began  to  affign  to  each  other,  by 
general  confent,  portions  of  land  to  produce  them  their 
I'upply  of  vegetables;  after  this,  reafon  fuggeftcd  the 
expedient  of  domeflicating  certain  animals,  both  to  af- 
fift  them  in  their  labours  and  fupply  them  with  food. 
Hogs  were  the  firfl  animals  of  the  domeftic  kind  that 
appeared  upon  their  tables  ;  they  held  it  to  be  ungrate- 
ful to  devour  their  beails  that  affifled  them  in  their  la- 
bours.— When  ihey  began  to  make  a  free  nfe  of  do- 
meftic animals,  they  roalled  them  only  ;  boiling  was  a 
refinement  in  cookery  which  for  ages  they  were  rtran- 
gersto;  and  fifh  living  in  an  clement  men  were  unufed 
to,  were  not  eaten  till  they  grew  fomcwhat  civilized. 
Mcnelaus  complains,  in  the  OdyJfcy,  that  they  had 
been  conflrained  to  feed  upon  them. 

The  moll  remarkable  diftinclion  of  foods,  in  a  me- 
dical view,  is  into  thofe  which  arc  already  ailimilated 
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rood,      into  ilie  animal  nature,  and  fucli  as  ars  not.     Of  the 
'■    -      '  tii-ft  kind  are  animal  lubflances  in  general  ;  which  if 
not  entirely  fimilar,  are  nearly  fo,   to  our  nature.  Tlie 
fecoud  coniiirehcnds  vegetables,  which  are  much  more 
diiHcultly  alliinilatcd.     But  as  the  nocirifliment  of  all 
animals,  even  thofc  which  live  on  other  animals,  can 
bs  traced  originally  to   the   vegetai)Ie   kingdom,  it  is 
plain,  that  tiie  principle  of  all  nourilhment  is  in  vege- 
tables. 
Culhitonthi      Though  there  is  perhaps  no  vegetable  which  does 
J/af.  Af^a'.  not  afford  nouridiment  to  fonie  fpccies  of  animals  or 
ill  edit.       other;   yet,  with   regard  to  mankind,  a  very   conli- 
derable  diltinflion  is  to  be  made.     Thofe  vegetables 
which  arc  of  a  mild,  bland,  agreeable  tafle,  are  proper 
nourilhment  ;  while  thole  of  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  naufc- 
ous  nature,  are  improper.  W'e  life,  indeed,  feveral  acrid 
fiibllanccs  as  food  ;   but  the  mild,  the  bland,  and  agree- 
able, are  in  the  largcft  proportion  in  almoll  every  ve- 
getable.    Such  as  arc  very  aciid,  and  at  the  fame  lime 
of  an  aromatic    nature,  are   not   ufed  as  food,  but  as 
fpicts  or   condiments,  which  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
medicine  rather  than  any  thing  elfc.     Sometimes,  in- 
deed, acrid  and  bitter  vegetables  fecni  to  be  admitted 
as  food.     Thus  cekri  and  endive  are  ufed  in  common 
food,  though  both  are  fubftanccs  of  confiderable  acri- 
mony ;  but  it   muH  lie  obfcrved,  that,  when   we  ufc 
them,   ihcy  are   previoully  blanched,  which  almoll  to- 
tally deftroys  their  acrimony.     Or  if  we  employ  other 
acrid  fubftanccs,  we  generally,  in  a  great  meafure,  de- 
prive them  of  their  acrimony  by  boiling.     In  different 
countries  the  fame  plants  grow  with  different  degrees 
of  acrimony.     Thus,  garlic  here   fcldom   enters  our 
food  ;   but  in  the  fouihern  countries,  where  the  plants 
grow  more  mild,  they  are  frequently  ufed  for  tliat  pur- 
pofe.     The  plant  which  furnilhes  caffada,  being  very 
acrimonious,  and  even  poifonous,   in  its  recent  itate, 
affords  an  inftance  of  the  necellity  of  preparing  acrid 
fabftances  even  in  the  hot  countries :  and  there  are 
other  plants,  fuch  as  arum-root,  M'hich  are  fo  exceed- 
ingly acrimonious  in  their  natural  flate,  that  they  can- 
not be  fwallowed  with  fafety  ;  yet,  when  deprived  of 
that  acrimony,  will  afford  good  nourifliment. 

The  mofl  remarkable  properties  of  different  vege- 
table fubftances  as  food,  are  taken  notice  of  under  their 
different  names  ;  here  we  fhali  only  compare  vegetable 
foods  in  general  with  thofe  of  the  animal  kind. 

I.  I/i  thi  Stomach,  they  differ  remarkably,  in  that 
the  vegetables  always  have  a  tendency  to  acidity,  while 
animal  food  of  all  kinds  tend  rather  to  alkalcfcency  and 
putrefadion.  Some  animal  foods,  indeed,  turn  mani- 
feflly  acid  before  they  putrify  ;  and  it  has  been  afl'ert- 
ed,  that  fome  degree  of  accfcency  takes  place  in  every 
kind  of  animal  food  before  digeflien.  This  acefcency 
of  animal  food,  however,  never  comes  to  any  morbid 
degree,  but  the  difcafe  is  always  on  the  fide  of  putref- 
cency.  The  accfcency  of  vegetables  is  more  frequent, 
and  ought  to  be  more  attended  lo,  than  the  alkalcf- 
cency of  animal  food ;  which  laft,  even  in  weak  flo- 
jiiachs,  is  fcldom  felt ;  while  acefcency  greatly  affefts 
both  the  llomachand  fyflem. 

With  regard  to  iheir  difference  o{  folution  : — Hea- 
vinefs,  as  it  is  called,  is  feldom  felt  from  vegetables, 
except  from  tough  farinaceous  pafle,  or  the  mofl  vifcid 
fubftanccs  ;  while  the  heavinefs  of  animal  food  is  more 
frequently  noticed,  efpecially  when  in  any  great  quan- 


tity.    Difficulty  of  folntion  does  not  depend  fo  nmch 
on  firmncfs  of  texture  (as  a  man,  from  filhof  all  kinds,  ^ 
is   more  opprelled  than  from  firmer  fubftanccs)   as  on 
vifcidity  ;  and  hence  it  is  more  frequent  in  animal  food, 
efpecially  in  the  younger  animals. 

With  regard  to  ?/iixture  ,• — There  is  no  inftance  of 
difScult  mixture  in  vegetables,  except  in  vegetable  oils  j 
while  animal  foods,  from  both  vifcidity  and  oilinefs, 
efpecially  the  fatter  meats,  are  refraftory  in  this  re- 
fpeft.     Perhaps  the  difference  of  animal  and  vegetable 
foods  might  be  referred  to  this  head  of  mixture.     For 
vegetable  food  continues  long  in  the  ftomach,  giving 
little  ftimulus:   Now  the  fyftem  is  affefted  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  this  ftimulus,  which   is  incompa- 
rably greater  from  the  animal  vifcid  oily  food,  than 
from  the  vegetable,  firmer,  and  more  aqueous.     How- 
ever, there  are  certain  applications  to  the  ftomach, 
which  have  a   tendency  to  bring  on  the  cold  fit  of  fe- 
ver, independent  of  ftimulus,  merely  by  their  refrige- 
ration :  and  this  oftener  arifes  from  vegetables  ;   as  we 
fee,  in  thofe  hot  countries  where  intermittents  prevail, 
they  are  oftener  induced  from  a  furfeit  of  vegetable 
than  of  animal  food.     A  proof  of  this  is,  that  when 
one  is  recovering  of  an  intermittent,  there  is  nothing 
more  apt  10  caufe  a  rehpfe  than  cold  food,  efpecially  if 
taken  on  thofe  d^ys  when  the  fit  lliould  return,  and 
pnrticularly  accfccnt,    fermcniable  vegetables,  as  fa- 
lad,  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  acidu  dulces,  &c.  which 
according  lo  Dr  Cnllcn,  are  the  moft  frequent  caufcs 
of  epidemics  ;  therefore,  when  an  intermittent  is  to  be 
avoided,  we  fliun  vegetable  diet,  and  give  animal  foods, 
although  their  ftimulus  be  greater. 

II.  I/i  the  Iiitejii/ies.  When  the  putrefcency  of  animal 
food  has  gone  too  far,  it  produces  an  ailive  ftimulus, 
caufing  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  &c.  But  ihefc  effects  are 
but  rare:  whereas  from  vegetable  food  and  its  acid, 
which,  uivited  with  the  bile,  proves  a  pretty  ftrong 
ftimulus,  they  more  frequently  occur;  but,  luckily, 
are  of  lefs  confequence,  if  the  refrigeration  is  not 
very  great.  In  the  autumnal  feafon,  when  there  is  a 
tendency  to  dyfentery,  if  it  is  obferved  that  eating  of 
fruits  brings  it  on,  it  is  rather  to  be  afcribed  to  their 
cooling  than  ftimulating  the  intcftines. 

As  lojlool — Wherever  neither  putrefaflion  nor  aci- 
dity has  gone  a  great  length,  animal  food  keeps  the 
belly  more  regular.  Vegetable  food  gives  a  greater 
proportion  of  feculent  matter,  and,  when  cxficcated  by 
the  ftomach  and  intcftines,  is  more  apt  to  ftagnate,  and 
produce  flow-belly,  and  coftivenefs,  than  animal  flimu- 
lating  food  ;  which,  before  it  comes  to  the  great  guts, 
where  ftoppage  is  made,  has  attained  a  putrefa(Sive 
tendency,  and  gives  a  proper  ftimulus:  and  thus  thofe 
who  are  coftive  from  the  ufe  of  vegetables,  when  they 
have  recourfe  to  animal  food  are  in  this  refpeft  better. 

III.  In  the  hlood-vtlfeli.  They  both  give  a  blood  of 
the  fame  kind,  but  ot  different  quality.  Animal  food 
gives  it  in  greater  quantity,  being  in  great  part,  as  the 
exprtftion  is,  <.onve\u\>\t  hi  fuccutu  et  fanguineuju,  and 
of  eafy  digeftion  ;  whereas  vegetable  is  more  watery, 
and  contains  a  portion  of  unconquerable  faline  matter, 
which  caufcs  it  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  by  fome 
excretion.  Animal  food  afibrds  a  more  dcnfe  ftimula- 
ting elaftic  blood  than  vegetable  ;  ftreiching  and  cao- 
fing  a  greater  rehftaiice  in  the  folids,  and  again  exci- 
ting their  fcronger  adion.     It  has  been  fuppofcd,  that 
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Food,  acefcency  of  vcgctiblc  food  is  carried  into  ihe  dIuhJ- 
*^^  vclTels,  and  ihere  exerts  its  ifFcCls  ;  but  the  tendency 
of  animal  rtuids  is  I'o  (trong  to  allvalelccncy,  that  the 
cxilteuce  of  acid  acri-.nony  in  the  blood  fecins  very 
improbable.  Animal  food  alone  will  (oon  produce  aa 
alkalefcent  acrimony  ;  and  if  a  perfon  who  lives  en- 
tirely on  vegetables  were  to  take  no  food  for  a  few  days, 
his  acrimony  would  be  alkalefcent. 

IV.  We  are  next  to  take  notice  of  tlie  quantity  of 
nutrimeitt  thefc  different  foods  afford.  Nutriment  is 
of  two  kinds  :  the  firll  rep.iirs  the  walle  of  the  folid  fi- 
bres :  the  other  fupplies  certain  fluids,  thechief  of  which 
is  oil.  Now,  as  animal  food  is  ealicr  converted,  and 
alio  longer  retained  in  the  fyllem,  and  as  it  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  oil,  it  will  afford  both  kinds  of 
nutriment  more  copioully  than  vegetaiiles. 

V.  Laftly,  Ai  to  thi  dt^erent  degrees  nj  perfpirability 
of  thup  foods.  This  is  not  yet  properly  determiiied. 
Sandorius  conflantly  fpeaks  of  mutton  as  the  moft  pcr- 
fpirable  of  all  food,  and  of  vegetables  as  checking  per- 
fpiration.  Thii  is  a  confequcnce  of  the  different  Iti- 
mulus  thofe  foods  give  to  the  llomach,  fo  that  perfons 
who  live  on  vegetables  have  not  tlieir  perfpirai;ion  fo 
fuddenly  excited.  In  time  of  digellion,  pcrlpiration  is 
Hopped  from  whatever  food,  much  more  fo  from  cool- 
ing vegetables.  Another  reafon  why  vegetables  are 
lefs  perfpirable  is,  becaufe  their  aquco-faline  juices  de- 
termine them  to  go  off  by  urine,  while  the  more  per- 
feftly  mixed  animal  food  is  more  equally  difFufed  over 
the  fyflem,  and  fo  goes  off  by  pcrfpi ration.  Hence 
Sanclorius's  accounts  may  be  undcrflood  ;  for  vegeta- 
ble aliment  is  not  longer  retained  in  the  body,  but  moH- 
ly  takes  the  courfe  of  the  kidneys.  Both  are  equally 
perfpirable  in  this  refpedl,  viz.  that  a  perfon  living  on 
cither,  returns  once  a-'day  to  his  ufual  weight  ;  and  if 
vee  conildcr  the  little  nourilliment  of  vegetables,  and 
the  great  tendency  of  animal  food  to  corpulency,  we 
muft  allow  that  vegetable  is  more  quickly  pcrfpired 
than  animal  food. 

As  to  the  queftion,  'Whether  man  was  originally  de- 
figned  for  animal  or  vegetable  food,  fee  the  article  Car- 
nivorous. 

With  regard  to  the  effcfls  of  ihcfe  foods  on  men,  it 
mull  be  oblervcd,  that  there  arc  no  perfons  who  live 
entirely  on  vegetables.  The  Pythagoreans  themfelves 
eat  milk  ;  and  thofe  who  do  fo  molfly,  as  thefe  Py- 
thagoreans, arc  weakly,  fickly,  and  meagre,  labour- 
ing under  a  conftant  diarrhoea  and  fcvcral  other  dif- 
cafcs.  None  of  the  hardy,  robult,  live  on  thele  ;  but 
chiefly  fuch  as  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  exertion  of  their 
mental  faculties,  as  (in  the  Ealf-Indies)  factors  and 
brokers  ;  and  this  method  of  life  is  now  confined  to 
the  hot  climates,  where  vegetable  diet,  without  incon- 
vcciencc,  may  be  carried  to  great  exccfs.  Though  it 
be  granted,  therefore,  that  man  is  intended  to  live  on 
thefe  different  foods  promifcuoufly,  yet  the  vegetable 
Ihould  be  in  very  great  proportion.  Thus  the  Lap- 
landers are  faid  to  live  entirely  on  animal  food  :  but 
this  is  contradifted  by  the  bell  accounts  ;  for  Linnaeus 
fays,  that  bcfules  milk,  which  they  take  four,  to  ob- 
viate the  bad  effeAs  of  animal  food,  they  ufe  alfo  calla, 
menyanthes,  and  many  other  plants,  copioully.  So 
there  is  no  inffance  of  any  nation  living  entirely  either 
on  vegetable  or  animal  food,  though  there  are  indeed 
fame  who  live  particularly  on  one  or  other  in  the  grcat- 


clt  proportion.  In  the  cold  countries,  y.  ^.  thciuba- 
biiauis  live  chietly  on  animal  food,  on  account  of  the 
rigour  of  the  fealon,  their  fmalkr  perfpiration,  and 
little  tendency  to  putrcfattion. 

Of  more  inipurtancc,  however,  is  the  following  than 
tlie  former  qucllion,  v\z.  lit  what  proportion  animal  cmd 
vegetable j(.'od  ought  to  be  viixed  ? 

I.    Aiiijnal   (ood  certainly   gives    moll  ftrength  to 
the  fyflem.     It  is  a  known   aphorifra  of  Sanflorius, 
\\yi\  pondus  adjit  robur ;  which  may  be  explained  from 
the  iinpleiion  of  the  bloud-velfels,  and  giving  a  proper 
degree  of  tenfion  for  the  performance  of  llrong  ofciU 
lations.     Now,  animal  food  not  only  goes  a  greater 
way  in  fupplying  fluid,  but   alfo  gives  the  fluid  more 
denfe  and  clallic.  The  art  of  giving  theutmoll  llrcngth 
to   the  fyflem  is  bell  underflood  by  thofe  who  breed 
fighiing  cocks.    Thefe  people  raifc  the  cocks  to  a  cer- 
tain weight,  which  mult  bear  a  certain  proportion  ib 
the  other  parts  of  the  fyfttm,  and   which  at  the  fame 
time  is  fo  nicely  proportioned,  as  that,  on  loling  a  few 
ounces  of  it,  their  llrength    is   very  conhderably  im- 
paired.    Dr  Robinlbn  of  Dublin    has   obfervcd,  that 
the  force  and   weight  of  the  fyllem  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  largenefs  of  the  heart,  and  its  proportion 
to  the  fyllem  :   for  a  large  heart  will  give  large  blood- 
velTcls,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  vilceraare  lefs,  par- 
ticularly the  liver  ;   which  lalt  being  increafed  in  lize, 
a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  is  determined  into  the  cel- 
lular texture,  and  lefs  into  the  fanguineous  fyflem. — • 
Hence  we  fee  how  animal  food  gives  flrength,  by  fill- 
ing the  fanguiferous  vclfels.     What  pains  we  now  be- 
flow  on  cocks,  the  ancients  did  on  the    Athletas,   by 
proper  nourilhnicnt  bringing  them  to  a  great  drgrce  of 
flrength  and  agility.     It  is  laid,  that  men  were  at  firfl 
fed  on  figs,   a  proof  of  which  we  have  from  their  nu- 
tritious  quality  :   however,  in  this   refpetf    ihey  were 
foon  found  to  fall  far  fliort  of  animal  food  ;  and  thus 
we  fee,  that  men,  in  fome  meaiure,  will  work  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quality  of  their  food.     The  Englilh  la- 
bour more  than  the  Scots;  and  wherever  mtn  are  ex- 
polcd  to  hard  labour,  their  food  Ifiould  be  animal.   Ani- 
mal  food,  although  it  gives  flrength,  yet  loads  the 
body  ;   and  Hippocrates    long  ago  obfcrved,   that  the 
athletic  habit,  by  a  fmall  increafc,  was  expofed  to  the 
greatefl  hazards.     Hence  it  is  only  proper  for  bodily 
labours,  and   entirely  improper  for  mental  exercifes; 
for  whoever  would  keep  his  mind  acute  and  peneirat-- 
ing,  will  exceed  rather  on  the  fide  of  vegetable  food. 
Even  the  body  is  opprclled  with  animal  food  ;   a  full 
meal  always  produces  dulnefs,  lazinefs,  and  yawning; 
and  hence  the  feeding  of  gameflers,   whofe  mind  mufl 
be  ready  to  take   advantage,  is  always  performed  by 
avoiding  a  large  quantity  of  animal    food.     Farther, 
with  regard  to  the  llrength  of  the  body,  animal  food 
in  the  firfl  flage  of   life  is  hardly   neccflary  to  give 
llrength  ;  in  manhood,  when  we  are  expofed  to  active 
fcenes,  it  is  more  allowable  ;  and  even  in  the  decline 
of  life,  fome  proportion  of  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the 
body  in  vigour.     There  are  fome  difeafes  which  come 
on  in  the  decay  of  life,  at  leall  are  aggravated  by   it  ; 
among  thefe  the  mofl  remarkable  is  the  gout.     This, 
when  it  is  in  the  fyflem,  and  docs  not  appear  with  in- 
flammation in  the  extremities,  has  pernicious  cffeds 
there,  attacking  the  lungs,  llomach,  head,  &c.     Now 
to  dciermiuc  this  to  the  extremities,  a  large  proportion 
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Food,      of  animal  food  is  iieceflTiry,   efpecialiy  as  the  perfon  is 
"~v"~~'  coramoiil/  incapable  of  miicli  exercii'c. 

Animal  food,  aUliougii  it  gives  ftrength,  is  yet  of 
many  liazards  to  the  fyltem,  as  it  produces  plethora  and 
alt  its  cwnfcqueiices.  Asa  ftimuUis  to  the  (lomach  ar.d 
to  the  whole  fyltein,  it  excites  fever,  urges  the  circu- 
lation, and  promotes  the  perfpiiration.  The  fyftem, 
however,  by  the  repetition  of  thefe  ftimuli,  is  foon  worn 
out  ;  and  a  man  who  has  early  nfed  the  athletic  diet, 
is  either  early  carried  off  by  intlaniniatory  difeafes,  or, 
if  he  takes  exercife  filKcient  to  render  that  diet  fakita- 
ry,  fuch  an  accumulation  is  made  of  pntreffent  fluids,  as 
in  his  aiter-life  lays  a  foundation  for  the  inoft  invete- 
rate chronic  diftcmpers.  Therefore  it  is  to  bs  quellion- 
cd,  whetlier  we  Ihould  delire  this  high  degree  of  bodi- 
ly ftrength,  with  all  the  inconveniences  and  dangers 
attending  it,  Thofc  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  mental 
refearches,  and  not  expofcd  to  too  much  bodily  labour, 
jhould  always  avoid  an  cxccfs  of  animal  food.  There 
is  a  difeafe  which  feems  to  rerjuire  animal  food,  viz. 
the  hyfteric  or  hypochondriac  ;  and  which  appears  to 
be  very  much  a-kiii  to  the  gout,  aff'cding  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  All  people  afFefted  with  this  dileafe  are 
much  difpofed  to  acefcency  j  which  fometimes  goes  fo 
far,  that  no  other  vegetable  but  bread  can  be  taken  in, 
without  pccafioning  the  worllconfequciiccs.  Here  then 
\vc  arc  obliged  to  prefcribe  an  animal  diet,  even  10  thofe 
of  very  weak  organs  ;  for  it  generally  obviates  the  fym- 
toms.  However,  feveral  inft ances  of  fcurvy  in  excefs 
have  been  produced  by  a  long-continued  nfc  of  this  diet, 
which  it  is  always  unlucky  to  be  obliged  to  prefcribe, 
and  when  it  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  prefcribe,  it 
Ihould  be  joined  with  as  much  of  the  vegetable  as  pof- 
iiblc,  and  when  a  cure  is  performed  we  ihould  gradu- 
ally recur  to  that  again. 

2.  Next,  let  ns  coulider  the  f(^^^/i'/'A' diet.  The  chief 
inconveniency  of  this  is  difficulty  of  allimilatron  ;  which 
however,  in  the  vigorous  and  exercifcd,  will  not  be  li- 
able to  occur.  In  warm  climates,  the  aifimilation  of 
vegetable  aliment  is  nipre  eafy,  fo  that  th^re  it  may  be 
more  ufed,  and  when  joined  to  exercife  gives  a  pretty 
tolerable  degree  of  llrength  and  vigour  ;  and  though 
the  general  rule  be  in  favour  o(  aKti/ial  diet,  for  giving 
ftrength,  yet  there  are  many  inflances  of  its  being 
remarkably  produced  from  vegetable.  Vegetable  diet 
has  this  advantage,  that  it  whets  the  appetite,  and  that 
we  can  hardly  fuff'er  from  a  full  meal  of  it.  Belides 
the  diforders  it  is  liable  to  produce  in  the  primx  vi^s, 
and  its  falling  (hort  to  give  ftrength,  there  fcem  to  be 
no  bad  conftquences  it  can  produce  in  the  blood-vcf- 
fels  ;  for  there  is  no  inlfance  where  its  peculiar  acri- 
mony was  ever  carried  there,  and  it  is  certainly  Itfs 
putrifiable  than  animal  food  ;  nor,  without  the  utmofl 
indolence,  and  a  (harp  appetite,  does  it  give  plethora, 
or  any  of  its  conlequcnces  :  fo  that  we  cannot  here  but 
conclude,  that  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  food  is 
ufcful  for  the  generality  of  mankind. 

There  is  no  error  more  dangerous,  or  more  com- 
mon, than  the  negledt  of  bread  :  for  it  is  the  fafcft  of 
vegetable  aliment,  and  the  bell  correftor  of  animal 
food  ;  and,  by  a  large  proportion  of  this  alone,  its  bad 
confequences,  when  ufed  in  a  hypochondriac  Aate,  have 
been  obviated.  The  French  apparently  have  as  much 
animal  food  on  their  tables  as  the  Britous ;  and  yer. 
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by  a  greater  ufe  of  bread  and  the  dried  acid  fruits,  iis 
bad  effeifts  are  prevented  :  and  therefore  bread  fcuuld  *" 
be  particularly  ufed  by  thofc  who  are  attached  to  ani- 
mal food.  Vegetable  food  is  not  only  necelfary  to  ft- 
cure  health,  but  long  life  :  and,  as  we  have  faid,  in 
infancy  and  youth  we  lliould  be  confined  to  it  moflly  ; 
in  manhood,  and  decay  of  life,  ufe  animal  food  ;  awd, 
near  the  end,  vegetable  again. 

There  is  another  queflion  much  agitated,  viz.  What 
are  the  effcBs  of  variety  iti  food  P  Is  it  necelfary  and  al- 
lowable, or  univerfally  hwrtful  ?  Variety  of  a  certaiti 
kind  feems  necelfary  ;  as  vegetable  and  animal  foods 
have  their  mutual  advantages,  tending  to  correft  each 
other.  Another  variety,  which  is  very  proper,  is  that 
of  liquid  and  folid  food,  which  lliould  be  fo  managed  as 
to  temper  each  other  ;  and  liquid  food,  efpecialiy  of  the 
vegetable  kind,  is  too  ready  to  pafs  off  before  it  is  pro- 
perly allimilated,  while  folid  food  makes  a  long  ftay. 
But  this  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  qucftion, 
whether  variety  of  the  fame  kind  is  neceffary  or  pro- 
per, as  in  animal  foods,  beef,  filh,  fowl,  &c.  It  doth 
not  appear  that  there  is  any  inconvenience  arifing  from 
this  mixture  or  difliculty  of  affiniilation,  provided  a 
moderate  quantity  be  taken.  When  any  inconvenience 
doesarife,  it  probably  proceeds  from  this,  that  one  of 
the  particular  fubftances  in  the  mixture,  when  taken 
by  iifelf,  would  produce  \\it  fame  effeHs  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  would  appear,  that  this  effedl  is  not  heightened  by 
the  mixture,  but  properly  obviated  by  it.  There  are 
few  exceptions  to  this,  if  any,  e.g.  taking  a  large  pro- 
portion of  acefceni  fubflances  with  milk.  The  cold- 
nefs,  &c.  acidity,  flatulency,  Sec.  may  appear  ;  and  it 
is  poffible  that  the  coagi;l',im,  from  the  acefcency  of 
the  vegetables,  being  fon:ewhat  ftronger  induced,  may 
giveoccafiou  to  too  long  retention  in  the  (lomach,  and 
to  acidity  in  too  great  degree.  Again,  the  mixture  of 
filh  and  milk  often  occallons  inconveniences.  The 
theory  of  this  is  difRcult,  though,  from  univerfal  con- 
fent,  it  mull  certainly  be  jufl.  Can  we  fiippofe  that 
filli  gives  occalion  to  fuch  a  coagulum  as  runnet  .'  If 
it  docs  fo,  it  may  produce  bad  cfFcdls.  Befides,  tiflics 
approach  fomewhat  to  vegetables,  in  giving  little  (li- 
mulus  ;  and  are  accufed  of  the  fame  bad  efTcdls  as 
thefe,  viz.   bringing  on  the  cold  fit  of  fever. 

Thus  much  may  be  laid  for  variety.  But  it  alfo  has 
its  difadvantages,  provoking  to  gluttony  ;  this,  and 
the  art  of  cookery,  making  men  take  in  more  than 
they  properly  can  digefl  :  and  hence,  perhaps,  very 
juflly,  phylicians  have  univerfally  almofl  preferred  fim- 
plicity  of  diet;  for,  in  fpite  of  rules,  man's  eating  will 
only  be  meafured  by  his  appetite,  and  faticty  is  iboncr 
produced  by  one  than  by  many  fubflances.  But  this 
is  fo  far  from  being  an  argument  againfl  variety,  that 
it  is  one  for  it,  as  tlie  only  way  of  avoiding  a  full  meal 
of  animal  food,  and  its  bad  effedls,  is  by  prefenting  a 
quantity  of  vegetables.  Another  mean  of  preventing 
the  bad  effects  of  animal  food,  is,  to  take  a  large  pro- 
portion of  liquid  ;  and  hence  the  bad  eftefts  of  animal 
food  are  little  felt  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  their  drink- 
ing much  with  it,  and  uling  broths,  which  are  at  once 
excellent  correctors  of  animal  food,  and  preventives  of 
gluttony. 

With  regard  to  the  differences  between  animal 
rooDS,  properly  fo  called,  thefirll  regards  their  foUibi- 
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yooil.      lity,  depending  on  a  lax  or  firm  texture  of  their  diffc- 
^j '  rent  kinds. 

1.  Solubility  ofanimal  food  feems  to  deferve  lefs 
Stteniiou  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  for  there  are 
many  inflances  of  perfons  of  a  weak  ftomach  incapable 
of  breaking  down  the  texture  of  vegetables,  or  even  of 
dilTolving  alight  pudding,  to  whom  hung  beef,  or  a 
piece  of  h^ni,  was  very  grateful  and  cafily  digefled. 
None  of  the  theories  given  for  the  fohuioii  of  animal- 
food  in  the  human  ftomach  feems  10  have  explained 
that  procefs  fnfficiently.  Long  ago  has  been  dilcarded 
the  fuppofition  of  an  active  corrofive  menflrunm  there  ; 
and  alfo  the  dodrine  of  trituration,  for  which,  indeed, 
there  feems  no  mechanifm  in  the  human  body  ;  and, 
till  lately,  phyficians  commonly  agreed  with  Boerhaave 
in  fuppofiug  nothing  more  to  be  necelfary  than  a  wa- 
tery menftruum,  moderate  heat,  a:id  frequent  agita- 
tion. This  will  account  for  fohition  in  fome  cales,  but 
iiot  entirely.  Let  us  try  to  imitate  it  out  of  the  body 
with  the  fame  circumflances,  and  in  ten  times  the  time 
in  which  the  food  is  diflblved  in  the  Aomach  we  fhall 
not  be  able  to  bring  about  the  fame  changes.  Take 
the  coagulated  white  of  an  egg,  which  almofl  every 
body  can  eafily  digefl,  and  yet  no  artifice  fliall  be  able 
to  difTolve  it.  Hence,  then,  we  are  led  to  feck  another 
caufe  forfolution,  viz.  fermentation  ;  a  notion,  indeed, 
formerly  embraced,  but  on  the  introduilion  of  me- 
chanical philofophy,  indufirioufly  banilhed,  with  every 
other  fuppofition  of  that  procefs  taking  place  at  all  in 
the  animal  economy. 

Many  of  the  ancients  imagined  this  fermentation  to 
be  putrefadlive.  But  this  we  deny,  as  an  acid  is  pro- 
duced ;  though  hence  the  fermentation  might  be  rec- 
koned the  vinous,  which,  however,  feems  always  tobe 
morbid.  Neither,  indeed,  is  the  fermentation  purely 
acetous,  but  modified  by  puirefceace  ;  for  Pringle  has 
obferved,  that  animal-matters  raife  and  even  expede 
the  acetous  procefs.  The  fermentation,  then,  in  tlie 
ftomach  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  between  the  acetous  and 
putrefactive,  mutually  modifying  each  other  ;  though, 
indeed,  in  the  inteftines,  fomewhat  of  the  putrefaftive 
feems  to  take  place,  as  may  be  obferved  from  the 
ftate  of  the  feces  broke  down,  and  from  the  little  dif- 
pofition  of  fuch  fubftances  to  be  fo,  which  are  not 
liable  to  the  putrefaftive  procefs,  as  the  firmer  parts  of 
vegetables,  &c.  Upon  this  view  folution  feems  tobe 
extremely  cafy,  and  thofe  fubltances  to  be  moft  eafily 
broke  down  which  are  moft  fubjeft  to  putrcfaftion. 
See  Anatomy,  n^  104.  and  Gastric  Juice. 

But  folution  alfo  depends  on  other  circumftances, 
and  hence  requires  a  more  particular  regard. 

I.  There  is  a  difie-rence  of  folubility  with  refpeft  to 
the  manducation  of  animal-food,  for  which  bread  is  ex- 
tremely necelfary,  in  order  to  keep  the  more  flippery 
parts  in  the  mouth  till  they  be  properly  commijuiicd*. 
From  v/ant  of  proper  manducation  perfons  are  fnbjcct 
10  erni^tations  ;  and  this  more  frequently  from  the 
firm  vegetable  foods,  as  apples,  almonds,  &c.  than  from 
tlie  animal,  ihoiigh,  indeed,  even  froni  animal  food, 
very  tendinous,  or  fwallowed  in  unbroken  malles,  fuch 
fimetinies  occur.  Manducation  is  fo  much  connected 
with  folution,  1  hat  fume,  from  imperfeflly  performing 
that,  are  obliged  to  belch  up  their  food,  remanducate 
it,  antf  fwallov  it  again  before  the  ftomach  can  dif- 
ibhx  it,  or  proper  nouriihment  be  extracted.  Another 
Vol.  VII. 


proof  of  our  regard  to  folubility,  is  our  rejecting  the     Tomi. 

firmer  parts  of  animal-food,  asbuU-bcef,  and  generally  ' v — 

carnivorous  animals. 

2.  Its  effefts  with  regard  to  folubility  feeni  alfo  to 
be  the  foundation  of  our  choice  between  fat  and  /^an, 
yoii/ig  and  old  mc{!ts.  In  ihc  Uan  although  perhaps 
afmglefibre  might  be  fufficiently  tender,  yet  ihefe, 
when  coUecSted  in  fafciculi, art  very  firm  and  compafr, 
and  of  dilHcult  folution  ;  whereas  in  theyc/ there  is  a 
greater  number  of  vellcls,  a  greater  quantity  of  juice, 
more  interpofition  of  cellular  lubftance,  and  confe- 
quenily  more  folubility.  Again,  in  young  animals, 
there  is  probably  the  fame  number  of  fibres  as  in  the 
older,  but  thefe  more  connected  :  whereas,  in  the 
older,  the  growth  depending  on  the  feparation  of 
thefe,  and  the  increafe  of  vcfl'els  and  cellularfubftance, 
the  texture  is  lefs  firm  and  more  foluble  ;  which  qua- 
lities, with  regard  to  the  ftomach,  are  at  that  time 
too  increafed,  by  the  incrcafcd  alkalefcency  of  tlie  ani- 
mal. To  this  alfo  may  be  referred  our  choice  of  ca- 
ftrated  animals,  viz.  on  account  of  their  difpofiiion  to 
fatten  after  theopcration. 

3.  It  is  with  a  view  to  the  folubility,  that  we  make 
a  choice  between  meats  recently  killed,  and  thofe 
which  have  been  kept  for  fome  time.  As  foon  as 
meat  is  killed,  the  putrefaflivc  procefs  begins  ;  which 
commonly  we  allow  to  proceed  for  a  little,  as  that 
procefs  is  the  moft  effeftual  breaker  down  of  animal 
matters,  and  a  great  afilftance  to  folution.  The  length 
of  time  during  which  meat  ought  to  be  kept,  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  meat's  tendency  to  undergo  the  pu- 
trid fermentation,  and  the  degree  of  thofe  circum- 
ftances which  favour  it  :  Thus,  in  the  torrid  zone, 
where  meat  cannot  be  kept  above  four  or  five  hours, 
it  is  ufed  much  more  recent  than  in  the  northern 
climates. 

4.  Boiled  or  roajled  meats  create  a  difference  of  fo- 
lution. By  boiling  we  extrad  the  juices  interpofed 
between  the  fibres,  approximate  them  more  to  each 
other,  and  render  them  of  more  difficult  folubility; 
which  is  increafed  too  by  the  exiradtioii  of  the  juices, 
which  are  much  more  alkalefcent  than  the  fibres  :  but 
when  we  want  to  avoid  the  ftimulus  of  alkalcfcent 
food,  and  the  quick  folution,  as  in  fome  cafes  of  dif- 
cafe,  the  roafted  is  not  to  be  chofen.  Of  roafted  meat 
it  may  be  atked,  which  are  more  proper,  thofe  which 
are  moft  or  Icaft  roafted  .'  That  which  is  lealt  done  is 
certainly  the  moft  foluble  :  even  raw  meats  are  more 
foluble  than  drelfed,  as  Dr  Cullen  was  informed  by  a 
perfon  who  from  ncccffity  was  obliged,  for  fome  time, 
to  eat  fuch.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  meats  little 
done  are  very  foluble,  they  are  very  alkalefcent  ;  fo 
that,  wherever  we  want  to  avoid  alkalefcency  in  the 
primx  vix,  the  moft  roafted  meats  Ihould  be  chofen. 
Thofe  who  throw  away  the  broths  of  boiled  meat  do 
very  improperly  ;  for,  bcfidcs  their  fupplying  a  fluid 
from  their  greater  alkalcfcencythey  increafe  the  folu- 
bility of  the  mea'.  Here  we  Ihall  obferve,  th^t  pure 
blood  has  been  thought  infolnble.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
very  nutridous;  and  though  out  of  the  body,  like  the 
white  of  cfTgj,  it  feems  very  infoluMt-,  yet,  like  that 
too,  in  the  body  it  iscommonly  enfily  digefted.  Mo- 
les very  propetly  forbade  it  the  IlVaelites,  as  in  warm 
countries  it  is  hiEhly  alkalcfcent  ;  and  even  in  Britain 
when    it   w;is  ufcd  in  grer,t  quantity,  the  fcurvy  was 
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Pnod.      mere  freqaein  :  bin  to  a  moderate  ufe   of  it,   in  thefe 
*^ '  climates,  no  fucli  objeftion  takes  place. 

5.  Solubility  is  varied  from  another  fource,  viz.  vif- 
cidity  of  the  juice  of  aliment.  Young  animals,  then, 
•appear  more  ibhible  than  old,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  compaftion  and  firmnefs  of  texttire  in  the  latter, 
but  alfotheir  greater  vifcidity  of  juice.  And  nothing 
is  more  comnion,  than  to  be  longer  oppreffed  from  a 
full  uieal  of  veal,  than  from  the  fame  quantity  of  beef, 
&c.  Upon  account,  too,  of  their  greater  vifcidity  of 
juice,  are  the  tendons  and  ligamentous  parts  of  ani- 
mals longer  retained  than  the  purely  mufcular,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  their  firmnefs  of  texture.  Even  filhes, 
whofe  mufcular  parts  are  exceedingly  tender,  arc,  on 
account  of  their  gluey  vifcoilty,  longer  of  folution  in 
the  flomach.  And  eggs,  too,  whicli  are  exceedingly 
nourilhing,  have  the  fame  effett,  and  cannot  be  taken 
in  great  quantity  :  For  the  ftomach  is  peculiarly  fen- 
fiblc  to  gelatinous  fubltances  ;  and  by  this  means  has 
nature  perhaps  taught  us,  as  it  were  by  a  fort  of  in- 
flinfl,  to  limit  ourielves  in  the  quantity  of  fuch  nutri- 
tive fubftanccs. 

6.  With  regard  to  folution,  we  mufl  take  in  the  oils 
of  animal-food  ;  which,  when  tolerably  pure,  are  the 
leaft  puirefcent  part  of  it,  and,  by  diminifliing  the  co- 
hcfion  of  the  fibres,  render  thera  more  foluble.  On 
this  lafl  account  is  the  lean  of  fat  meat  more  eafily  dif- 
folved  than  other  lean.  But  when  the  meat  is  expo- 
fed  to  much  heat,  this  oil  is  feparated,  leaving  the  fo- 
lid  parts  lefs  eafily  folnble,  and  becoming  it  felfcmpy- 
reumatic,  ranccfcent,  and  of  difficult  mixture  in  the 
flomach.  Fried  meats,  from  the  reafons  now  given, and 
baked  meats,  for  the  fame,  as  well  as  for  the  tenacity 
of  tlie  parte,  are  preparations  which  diminifh  the  folu- 
bility  of  food.  From  wh.u  has  been  laid,  the  pre- 
paration of  food  by  fattening  it,  and  keeping  it  for 
fome  time  after  killed,  although  it  may  adminifler  to 
gluttony,  will  yet,  it  muft  be  confelfed,  incrcafe  the 
folution  of  the  food. 

II.  The  fecond  difference  of  animal-food  is  with  re- 
gard to  Alkalescency. 

Of  this  we  have  taken  a  little  notice  already  under 
the  head  oi  Solubility. 

1.  From  their  too  great  alkalefcency  we  commonly 
avoid  the  carnivorous  animals,  and  ihcfer^e;  and 
choofe  rather  the  granivorous.  Some  birds,  indeed, 
which  live  on  infeifls,  are  admitted  into  our  food  ; 
bat  no  man,  without  iiaupa,  canlive  upon  ihefe  alone 
for  any  length  of  time.  Fillies,  too,  are  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  living  almoll  univerfally  on  each  other. 
But  in  thefe  the  alkalefcency  does  not  proceed  fo  far  ; 
whether  from  tlie  vifcidity  of  their  juice,  their  want  of 
heat,  or  fome  peculiarity  in  their  economy,  is  not  cafy 
to  determine. 

2.  Alkalefcency  is  determined  by  difference  of  age. 
The  older  animals  arc  al  ways  more  alkalefcent  than  the 
young,  from  their  continual  progrefs  to  putrefaction. 
Romberg  always  found,  in  his  endeavours  to  cxtraft 
an  acid  from  Iiamau  blood,  that  more  was  obtaiiaed 
from  the  young  than  from  the  old  animals. 

3.  A  third  circumftancc  which  varies  the  alkalefcen- 
cy of  tlie  food,  is  the  wildnefs  or  tamenefs  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  this  again  feems  to  depend  on  its  exercife, 
Dr  Cullen  kncwa  gentlemen  who  was  fond  of  cats  for 
food  :  but  lie  ilways  ufcd  to  feed   them  on  vegetable 


food,  and  kept  them  from  exercife  ;  and  in  the  fame 
manner  did  the  Romans  rear  up  their  ruis,  when  in-  ^ 
tended  for  food.  In  the  fame  way  the  flefti  of  the 
partridge  and  the  hen  fcems  to  be  much  the  fame ; 
only,  from  its  being  more  on  the  wing,  the  one  is  more 
alkalefcent  than  the  other.  Again,  tame  animals  are 
commonly  ufed  without  their  blood  ;  whereas  the  wild 
are  commonly  killed  in  their  blood,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count, as  well  as  their  greater  exercife,  are  more  alka- 
lefcent. 

4.  The  alkalefcency  of  food  may  be  determined  from 
the  quantity  of  volatile  fait  it  affords.  The  older  the 
meat  is,  it  is  found  to  give  the  greater  proportion  of 
volatile  fait. 

5.  The  alkalefcency  of  aliment  may  alfo,  in  forac 
meafure,  be  determined  from  its  colour,  the  younger 
animals  being  whiter  and  lefs  alkalefcent.  We  alfo 
take  a  mark  from  the  colour  of  the  gravy  poured  out, 
according  to  the  rednels  of  the  juices  judging  of  the 
animal's  alkalefcency. 

6.  The  relifh  of  food  is  found  to  depend  much  on  its 
alkalefcency,  as  does  alfo  the  Aimulus  it  gives  and  the 
fever  it  produces  in  the  fyftem.  Thefe  effedls  are  alfo 
complicated  with  the  vifcidity  of  the  food,  by  which 
means  it  is  longer  detained  in  the  flomach,  and  the  wane 
of  alkalefcency  fupplied. 

Having  mentioned  animal  food  as  differing  in  folu- 
biliiy  and  alkalefcency,  which  often  go  together  in  the 
fame  fubjed:,  wc  come  to  the  third  difference,  viz. 

III.  Quantity  of  Nutriment.  Which  is  either  ab- 
folutc  or  relative  :  abfolute  with  rcfpedt  to  the  quanti- 
ty it  really  contains,  fufficient  powers  being  given  to 
extraft  it  ;  relative,  with  refpciSl  to  the  affimilatory 
powers  of  thofe  who  ufe  it.  The  abfolute  nutriment 
is  of  fome  confequence  ;  but  the  relative,  in  the  robufh 
and  healthy,  and  except  in  cafes  of  extraordinary 
wcaknefs,  may,  without  much  inconvenience,  be  dis- 
regarded. In  another  cafe  is  the  quantity  of  nourifh- 
mcnt  relative,  viz.  witli  regard  to  its  perfpirability  ; 
for  if  the  food  is  foon  carried  off  by  the  excretions,  it 
is  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  contained  a  lefs  proportion  of 
nourilhment.  For,  giving  more  fluid,  that  which  is 
longer  retained  affords  mofl ;  and,  for  the  repair  of  the 
folids,  that  retention  alfo  is  of  advantage.  Now,  gela- 
tinous fubflances  are  long  retained  ;  and  befides,  are 
themfelves  animal  fubflances  diflblved  :  fo  that,  beth 
abfolutely  and  relatively,  fuch  fubflances  are  nutri- 
tious. Of  this  kind  are  eggs,  fhcU-fifli,  &c.  In  a- 
dults,  though  it  is  difputed  whether  their  folids  need 
any  repair,  yet,  at  any  rate,  at  this  period,  fluid  is 
more  required  ;  for  this  purpofe  the  alkalefcent  foods 
are  moll  proper,  being  mofl  cafily  dilTolved.  They  are, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  mofl  perfpirable  ;  on  one  hand 
that  alkalefcency  leading  to  difeafe,  while  on  the  other 
their  perfpirability  obviates  it.  Adults,  therefore,  as 
wriiersjufliy  obferve,  arc  better  nouriflied  on  the  al- 
kalefcent ;  the  young  and  growing,  on  gelatinous 
foods.  All  this  leads  to  a  comparifon  of  young  and 
old  meats  ;  the  firft  being  more  gelatinous,  and  the  lafl 
more  alkalefcent.  This,  however,  by  experience,  is 
not  yet  properly  afcertained.  Mr  Geoffrey  is  the  on- 
ly perfon  who  has  been  taken  up  with  the  analyfis  of 
foods.  See  Memoirs  de  r Academic,  I'an.1 731  &c  1 732. 
His  attempt  was  certainly  laudable,  and  in  fome  re- 
fpCiSs  ufcfuUy  performed  j  but,  iogeBcral^  biscxperi- 
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food,  ments  were  not  fufficiently  repeated,  nor  arc  indeed 
—^^~—'  fsfHciently  accurate.  He  has  not  been  on  his  guard 
againft  the  various  circumftances  which  afFeJl  meats;  the 
cow  kinds  liking  a  moid  fiicculcnt  herbage,  which  is  not 
to  be  got  in  warm  climates;  while  the  Qicep  arc  fond  of 
«  dry  food,  and  thrive  bell  there.  Again,  fome  of  his 
experiments  feem  Gontradiftory.  He  fays,  that  veal 
gives  more  folution  than  beef,  while  lamb  gives  lefs 
than  mutton;  which  is  much  to  be  doubted.  If  both 
he  and  Sanftorius  had  examined  Englifli  beef,  the  re- 
fiilt  probably  would  have  been  very  different  as  to  its 
perfpirability,  &c.  Befides,  Mr  Geoif'roy  has  only 
inalyfed  beef  and  veal  when  raw;  has  made  no  proper 
circumftantial  coraparifons  between  quadrupeds  and 
birds  ;  and  has  examined  thefe  lafl  along  with  their 
bones,  and  not  their  mufcles,  &c.  by  themfelves,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done,  &c.  If  a  fet  of  experiments 
of  this  kind  were  properly  and  accurately  performed, 
they  might  be  of  great  ufe ;  but  at  prelent,  for  the 
purpofe  of  determining  our  prefent  iubjedl  we  mufl 
have  rccourfe  to  our  alkalefcency,  folubility,  &c. 

IV.  The  fourth  difference  ot  animal  foods  is.  The 
Nature  oftke  Fluids  they  afford.  The  whole  of  this 
will  be  underftood  from  what  has  been  faid  on  alkalef- 
cency ;  the  fluid  produced  being  move  or  lefs  denfe 
and  ftimulating,  in  proportion  as  that  prevails. 

V.  The  fifth  difference  of  animal-foods  is  with  rc- 
fpefl;  to  their 

Perspirability.  The  fum  of  what  can  be  faid  on 
this  matter  is  this,  that  fuch  foods  as  promote  an  ac- 
cumulation of  fluid  in  our  velTels,  and  difpofe  to  ple- 
thora, arc  the  lead  pcrfpirable,  and  commonly  give 
mofl  ftrength  ;  that  the  more  alkalefcent  foods  are  the 
moftperfpirablc,  though  the  vifcid  and  lefs  alkalefcent 
may  attain  the  fame  property  by  long  retention  in  the 
fyftem.  The  authors  on  perfpirability  have  determi- 
ned theperfpiration  of  foodsasimperfeftly  as  MrGeof- 
froy  has  done  the  folubility,  and  in  a  few  cafes  only. 
We  mufl  not  lay  hold  on  what  Sancflorious  has  faid  on 
th.e  perfpirability  of  mutton,  becaafe  he  has  not  exa- 
mined in  the  very  fame  way  other  meats  in  their  perfe(5l 
Hate  ;  far  lefs  on  what  Keil  fays  of  oyllers,  as  he  him- 
felf  was  a  valetudinarian,  and  confequcntly  an  unfit  fub- 
jefl  for  fuch  experiments,  and  probably  of  a  peculiar 
temperament. 

As  to  the  effeils  of  Food  on  the  Mind,  we  have 
already  hinted  at  them  above.  It  is  plain,  that  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  livelinefs  of  iniagination,  quicknefs  of 
apprehenfion,  and  acutenefs  of  judgment,  more  fre- 
quently accompany  a  weak  (late  of  the  body.  True  it 
is  indeed,  that  the  fame  ftate  is  liable  to  timidity, 
fIu(5luation,  and  doubt ;  while  the  flrong  have  that 
Ileadinefs  of  judgment,  andfirmnefs  of  purpofe,  which 
are  proper  for  the  higher  and  more  adive  fcenes  of 
life.  The  mofl  valuable  Hate  of  the  mind,  however, 
appears  to  refide  in  fomewhat  lefs  firmnefs  and  vigour 
of  body.  Vegetable  aliment,  as  never  over  diflending 
thevetfelsor  loading  the  fyflem,  never  interrupts  the 
flronger  motions  of  the  mind  ;  while  the  heat,  fulnefs 
and  weight,  of  animal  food,  are  an  enemy  to  its  vigo- 
rous efforts.  Temperance,  then,  does  not  \o  much  con- 
fifl  in  the  quantity,  for  that  always  will  be  regulated 
by  our  apetite,  as  in  the  quality,  viz.^X^xgt,  propor- 
tion of  vegetable  aliment. 

k  confiJcrahle  change  has  now  taken  place  in  the 


articles  made  ufe  of  as  food  by  the  ancients,  by  fubfli- 
tuting,  inflead  of  what  were  then  ufed,  particularly  of 
the  vegetable  kind,  anuniber  of  niore  bland,  agreeable, 
and  nutritive  juices.  The  acorns  and  nuts  ot  the  pri- 
mitive times  have  given  way  to  a  variety  of  fwecter  fa- 
rinaceous feeds  and  roots.  To  the  malvaccous  tribe  of 
plants  fo  much  ufcd  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  hath 
fuccecded  the  more  grateful  fpinach  ;  and  to  the  blite, 
the  garden  orach.  The  rough  borage  isfupplantcd  by 
the  acefcent  forrel  ;  and  afparagus  has  banilhed  a  num- 
ber of  roots  recorded  by  the  Roman  writers  under  the 
name  of  ^z//^/;  but  Linnxus  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
parfnip  has  undefervedly  ufurped  theplaceof  the  Ikirrer. 
The  bean  of  the  ancients,  improperly  fo  called,  being 
the  roots  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the /yj/z^/jii-^?  nclutubn 
or  Indian  water-lily,  is  fuperfeded  by  the  kidney-bean. 
The  garden  rocket,  eaten  with  and  as  an  antidote  a- 
gainfl  the  chilling  qualities  of  the  lettuce,  is  banilhed 
by  the  more  agreeable  crefs  and  tarragon  ;  ilie  apium 
by  the  meliorated  celery;  the  pompion,  and  others  of 
the  cucurbitaccous  tribe,  by  the  melon  ;  and  the  fu- 
mach  berries,  by  the  fragrant  nutmeg.  The  (ilphium, 
or  fuccus  Cyrenaicns,  which  the  Romans  purchafcd 
from  Perfia  and  India,  at  a  great  price,  and  is  thought 
by  fome  to  have  been  the  afafetida  of  the  prefent  time, 
is  no  longer  ufed  in  preference  to  the  alliaceous  tribe. 

To  turn  from  the  vegetable  to  fome  of  the  animal 
fubflituies,  we  may  mention  the  carp  among  filhes  as 
having  excluded  a  great  number  held  in  high  eftinia- 
tion  among  the  Romans.  The  change  oil  for  but- 
ter ;  or  honey  for  fugar  ;  ofmulfa,  or  liquors  made  of 
wine,  water,  and  honey,  for  the  wines  of  modern 
times  ,  and  that  of  the  ancient  zythus  for  the  prefent 
improved  malt  liquors  ;  not  to  mention  alfo  the  callida 
of  the  Roman  taverns;  analagous  to  our  tea  and  coffee. 

Food  of  plants.  See  Agriculture,  n°  i — 6.  and 
Plants  ;  alfo  the  article  Composts. 

FOOL,  according  to  Mr  Locke,  is  a  perfon  who 
makes  falfe  conclulionsfrom  right  principles  ;  whereas 
a  madman,  on  the  contrary,  draws  right  conclufions 
from  wrong  principles.     See  Folly. 

/^ooi-y?i!«£'^,  in  botany.     See  Orchis. 

FOOSHT,  an  illand  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  fituated  ac- 
cording to  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Bruce,  in  N.  Lat. 
IS°  59'  43  ".  It  is  defcribed  by  him  as  above  four  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  though  only  jjim  in 
circumference.  It  is  tow  and  fandy  in  the  fouthern 
part,  but  the  north  riles  in  a  black  hill  of  inconiider- 
abk  height.  It  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  bent-grafs, 
which  never  arrives  at  any  great  length  by  reafon  of 
want  of  rain  and  the  conftant  browzing  of  the  goats. 
There  arc  great  appearances  of  the  black  hill  having 
once  been  a  volcano;  and  near  the  north  cape  the 
ground  founds  hollow  like  the  Solfaterra  in  Italy. 
There  are  a  vaft  number  of  beautiful  filh  met  with  up- 
on the  coafts,  but  few  fit  for  eating  ;  and  our  traveller 
obferved,  that  the  moll  beautiful  were  the  mofl  noxious 
when  eaten  ;  none,  indeed,  being  faUnary  food  except- 
ing thofe  which  refembles  the  fifhof  the  northern  feas. 
There  are  many  beautiful  lliell-filh,  as  the  concha  ve- 
neris, of  feveral  colours  and  fizcs  ;  fea-urchins,  &c. 
Spungesare  likewife  found  all  along  tlie  coafl.  There 
are  alfo  pearls,  but  neither  large  nor  of  a  good  v.'ater  ; 
in  confequencc  of  which  they  fell  at  no'great  price. 
They  are  produced  by  a  fpccies  of  bivalve  Ihells.  Se- 
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toot,      veral  large  fiiells,  from  the  filli  named  y'lfsr,  are  met 

— -/ '  \\  itli  upon  iloncs  ol"  ten  or  twelve  tons  weight  along 

the  cuall.  They  are  turned  upon  their  faces  and  funk 
into  the  ftones,  as  in  a  pallc,  the  flone  being  raifed 
all  about  ihem  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  edge 
of  [he  flicll;  "  a  proof  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  that  this  flone 
mull  fonic  time  "lately  have  been  foft  or  liquefied  :  for 
liad  it  been  long  ago,  the  fun  and  air  would  have  worn 
the  furface  of  the  ihell  ;  but  it  feems  perfectly  entire, 
and  is  fet  in  that  hard  brown  rock  as  the  flone  of  a 
ling  is  in  a  golden  chaling." — The  water  in  this  illand 
is  very  good. 

The  inhabitants  of  Foodit  are  poor  fifliermen  of  a 
fwarthy  colour ;  going  naked,  exccpiing  only  a  rag 
about  [heir  waift.  They  have  no  bread  but  what  they 
procure  in  exchange  for  the  fidi  they  catch.  What 
I  hey  barter  in  this  manner  is  caWtA  fsajan.  But  belides 
this  they  catch  another  fpccies,  which  is  flat,  with  a 
long  tail,  and  the  fkin  made  ufc  of  for  fhagrecn,  of 
which  the  handles  of  knives  and  fwords  arc  made. 
There  is  afmall  town  on  the  illand,  confiding  of  about 
30  huts,  built  with  faggois  of  bent  grafs  or  fpartum, 
fupportcd  by  a  few  flicks,  and  thatched  with  grafs  of 
ihc  fame  kind  of  which  they  are  built. 

FOOT,  a  part  of  the  body  of  mofl  animals  whereon 
ihry  fland,  walk,  &c.     See  Anatomy,  n*  63. 

Foot  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poetry,  a  metre  or 
meafure,  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of  long  and 
iliort  lylhbles. 

Thefe  feet  are  commonly  reckoned  28 :  of  which 
forae  are  fimple,  as  confifling  of  two  or  three  fyllablcs, 
and  therefore  called  dijfyllabic  or  tr'ifyllahic  jeet ;  o- 
thers  are  compound,  confifling  of  four  fyllablcs,  and 
are  therefore  called  teirafyllabic  feet. 

The  diffyllabic  inti  are  four  in  number,  viz,  the 
pyrrhichius,    fpofideus,  iambus,    and  trocheus.      See 

PySRHICHIUS,    &c. 

The  trifyllabic  feet  arc  eight  in  number,  viz.  the 
tlaftylus,  anapKllus,  tribrachys,  moloHus,  amphibra- 
chys, amphimaecr,  bacchius,  and  antibacchius.  Sec 
Dactyl,  &c. 

The  tetrafyllabic  are  in  number  16,  viz.  the  pro- 
cleufmaticus,  difpondeus,  choriambus,  antifpaflus,  dii- 
ambus,  dichoreus,  ionicus  a  majore,  ionicus  a  rainore 
epiirius  primus,  epitritus  fecundus,  cpitrittis  lertius, 
ep'itritus  quartus,  pseon  primus,  pceon  fecundus,  pason 
tcriius,  and  pison  quartus.  See  Procleusmaticus, 
&c. 

Foot  is  alfo  a  long  meafure  confifling  of  12  inches. 

Geometricians  divide  the  foot  into  10  digits  and  the 
digit  into  10  lines. 

FooT-Halt,  the  name  of  a  particular  diforder  inci- 
dent to  flieep.  It  takes  its  fource  from  an  infeft, 
whicli  when  it  comes  to  a  certain  maturity,  refcinbles 
a  worm  of  two,  three,  or  four  inches  in  length.  The 
firfl  appearance  of  the  malady  is,  when  the  flieep  gives 
figns  of  being  lame,  which  incrcafcs  to  fo  high  a  degree 
as  to  prevent  grazing  ;  when,  what  with  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  food  and  pain,  the  poor  animal  fuffers  greatly, 
and  lingers  till  it  dies  a  natural  death,  if  not  properly 
attended  to  by  exirading  the  infei:t  or  worm  ;  the 
fooner  the  better  as  it  is  very  eafily  performed. 

As  foon  as  the  lamenefs  is  perceived,  let  the  foot 
ihat  is  lame  be  examined  between   the  clofe  of  the 


clav/s,  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  fkin  where  the 
clofe  feparatcs  is  a  fmall  hole  (not  natural),  through 
which  the  infed,  when  yet  fmall,  gets  its  entrance, 
and  by  degrees  has  worked  itfclf  upwards  along  the 
leg,  between  the  outward  fkin  and  bone,  and  obtains 
its  largefl  magnitude.  Proportionally  it  finds  its  nou- 
rilhment,  and  is  left  undillurbed.  This  worm  mufl  be 
cxtrafled  by  moving  the  claws  backward  and  forward 
in  contrary  direftions  ;  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  under  part  of  the  worm  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  abovementioned  fmall  hsle,  and  continuing  the 
fame  operation  of  moving  the  claws,  the  whole  worm 
will  work  itfelf  out  ;  which  is  better  than  when  at  its 
firfl  appearance  it  fliould  be  drawn  out  with  danger  of 
breaking  off,  and  part  of  it  fliould  remain  in  the 
flieep's  leg,  and  by  its  rotting  there  may  he  hurt- 
ful. This  eafy  and  fimple  operation  will  be  found  ef- 
fectual without  any  other  kind  of  application  whatever, 
nature  lierfelf  curing  the  channel  which  the  worm  had 
made  along  the  leg. 

It  is  obicrved,  this  malady  is  in  fome  years  more 
prevalent  than  in  others,  particularly  in  wet  feafons 
than  in  drier  ;  more  obferved  to  begin  in  fpring  and 
autumn  than  in  fummer  and  winter;  notwithllanding 
what  with  fnow,  &c.  fhcep  fufFer  more  by  the  wet  in 
winter  than  in  any  of  the  other  feafons  (poffibly  it  is 
not  then  the  fcafon  for  this  fort  of  infet'tj.  In  high 
healthy  grounds,  the  flieep  are  lefs  liable  to  it  than  in 
low  marlhy  and  meadow  grounds  :  from  all  which  cii'» 
cumflanccs  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  this  infeft  in  its 
firfl  flate,  has  for  its  mofl  natural  element  either  the 
earth,  water,  or  air  ;  and  only  gets  accidentally  be- 
tween the  clofe  of  the  claws  of  th.e  flieep,  and 
finds  there  what  is  fufiicient  for  its  nouriihment  and 
fccurity. 

Foot  Square,  is  the  fame  meafure  both  in  breadth 
and  length  containing  i44fquare  or  fuperficial  inches. 

Cubic  or  Solid  Foot,  is  the  fame  meafure  in  all  the 
three  dimenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  depth  or  thick- 
nefs,  containing  1728  cubic  inches. 

Foot  of  a  Horf',  in  the  manege,  the  extremity  of 
the  leg,  from  the  coronet  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hoof. 

FooT-Level,  among  artificers,  an  inflrument  that 
ferves  as  a  foot  rule,  a  fquare,  and  a  level.  See  Level, 
Rule,  andSqjuARE. 

J'OOTE  (Samuel,  Efq),  the  modern  Arifiopha- 
nes,  was  born  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall;  and  wasdefcended 
from  a  very  ancient  family.  His  father  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Tiverton,  in  Devonfliire;  and  enjoyed 
the  poft  of  commifTioner  of  the  prize-ofEce  and  finc- 
contrad.  His  mother  was  heirefs  of  the  Dinely  and 
Goodere  families.  In  confequence  of  a  laial  luifun- 
derflanding  between  her  two  brothers.  Sir  John  Dinely 
Goodere,  Bart,  and  Samuel  Goodere,  Efq  ;  captain  of 
hismajefly's  fliip  the  Ruby,  which  ended  in  the  death 
of  both,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Goodere  cflate, 
which  was  better  than  5000  1.  f/er  annum,  defcended 
to  Mr  Foote. 

He  was  educated  at  V/orcefler  college,  Oxford, 
which  owed  its  foundation  to  Sir  Thomas  Cookcs 
Winford,  Bart,  a  fccond  coufin  of  our  author's.  On 
leaving  the  tiniverfity,  he  commenced  fludcnt  of  law  in 
the  Temple  ;  but  as  the  drynefs  of  this  fludy  did  not 
fuitthe  iivelinefs  of  his  genius,  he  foon  rtlinquiflicd  it. 

He 
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Foote.  He  married  a  young  lady  of  a  good  family  and  Ibine 
V  '  fortune  ;  l)iit  their  tempers  not  agreeing,  a  pcrCctt 
harmony  did  not  long  fiibfill  between  them.  He  now 
launched  into  all  the  talliionablc  foibles  of  the  age,  ga- 
ming not  excepted  ;  and  in  a  few  years  I'peni;  his  whole 
fortune.  His  ncccUities  led  him  to  the  llagc,  and  he 
made  his  firll  appearance  in  the  characlsr  ot  Othello. 
He  next  performed  Kondlewife  with  much  more  ap- 
plaufc  ;  and  this,  indeed,  was  ever  after  one  of  his  ca- 
pital parts.  He  attempted  Lord  Foppiagton  likewife, 
but  prudently  gave  it  up.  But  as  Mr  t'oote  was  never 
a  capital  a;ftor  in  the  plays  of  others,  his  falary  was 
very  unequal  to  his  gay  and  extravagant  turn  ;  and  he 
contraiflcd  debts  which  forced  him  to  take  refuge  with- 
in the  verge  of  the  court.  On  this  occafion  he  reliev- 
ed his  neceflities  by  the  following  llratagcm.  Sir 
Fr — s  D — I — 1  had  long  been  his  intimate  friend,  and 
had  diflipated  his  fortune  by  fimilar  extravagance. 
Lady  N-lfu  P — 1-t,  who  was  likewife  an  iniimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Footc's,  and  who  was  exceeding  rich, 
was  fortunately  at  that  time  bent  upon  a  matrimonial 
fcheme.  Foote  flrongly  recommended  to  her  to  confult 
upon  this  momentous  afiair  the  conjurer  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  whom  he  rcprefented  as  a  man  of  furprifing 
Jkill  and  penetration.  He  employed  an  acquaintance 
«f  his  own  to  perfonaie  the  conjurer  ;  who  depided 
Sir  Fr — s  D — 1 — 1  at  full  length  ;  defcribed  the  time 
when,  tlie  place  where,  and  the  drcfs  in  which  ihe 
would  fee  him.  The  lady  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  coin- 
cidence of  every  circumltance,  that  flic  married  D— !— 1 
in  a  few  days.  For  this  fervice  Sir  Francis  fettled  an 
annuity  upon  Foote  ;  and  this  enabled  him  once  more 
to  emerge  from  obfcurity. 

In  1747  he  opened  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  Liking  upon  himfelf  the  double  charafter  of 
author  and  performer  ;  and  appeared  in  a  dramatic 
piece  of  his  own  compofing,  called  the  Diverfio?is  of  the 
Morning.  This  piece  confilled  of  nothing  more  than 
the  exhibition  of  feveralcharaiSters  well  known  in  real 
life  ;  vvhofe  manner  of  converfation  and  expreffion  this 
author  very  happily  hit  oft  ia  the  diftionof  his  drama, 
and  flill  more  happily  reprefented  on  the  ftage,  by  an 
exaft  and  mod  amazing  imitation,  not  only  of  the  man- 
ner and  tone  of  voice,  but  even  of  the  very  perfons,  of 
thofe  whom  he  intended  to  take  off.  In  this  perform- 
ance, a  certain  phylician,  DrL — n,  well  known  for 
the  oddity  and  Angularity  of  his  appearance  and  con- 
verfation, and  the  celebrated  chevalier  Taylor,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  height  oi  his  popularity,  were 
made  objeils  of  Foote's  ridicule  ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
\crY  defervedly  ;  and,  in  the  concluding  part  of  his 
fpecch,  under  the  chara6ter  of  a  theatrical  direftor, 
Mr  Foote  took  off,  with  great  humour  and  accuracy, 
the  fcveral  flyles  of  aftingof  every  principal  performer 
on  the  Englifli  flage.  This  performance  at  firfl  met 
with  fomc  oppofuion  from  the  civil  magiflrates  of 
Weftniinfter,  under  the  fanftion  of  the  aft  of  parlia- 
ment for  limiting  the  number  of  playhoufes,  as  well 
as  from  the  jealoufy  of  one  of  the  managers  of  Drury- 
lane  playhoufe  ;  but  the  author  being  patronifed  by 
many  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  other  perfons  of 
diftinftion,  this  oppolition  was  over-ruled,  and  having 
altered  the  title  of  his  performance,  Mr  Fooie  proceed- 
ed, without  further  moleftation,  to  give  Ted  in  a  Morn- 
ing to  his  friends,  and  reprefented  it  through  a  run  of 
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40  mornings,  to  crowded  and  fplcndid  audierict.-; 

Tiie  cnfuing  feafon  lie  produced  aiiotiier  pi-ce  of  the 
fiunc  kind,  which  he  called  J/i  Jnfiion  of  ii[}i,r:!.  In 
lliis  performance  he  introduced  feveral  new  and  popu- 
lar  charat^tcrs  ;  particularly  Sir  Thomas  de  Veil,  then 
llie  aelingjullice  of  peace  for  WcilniinfLcr,  Mr  Cock 
the  celebrated  aucHiioneer,  and  the  equally  famous  ora- 
tor Henley.  This  piece  alfo  had  a  very  great  run. 
— His  Knights,  which  was  the  produce  ol'  the  enliiing 
feafon,  was  a  performance  of  Ibmewhat  more  dramatic 
regularity  :  but  Hill,  although  his  p'ot  and  charadcrs 
feemcd  lefs  immediately  perfonal,  it  was  apj'arent  that 
he  kept  Ibine  particular  real  perfons  flrongly  in  his  eye 
in  the  performance  ;  and  the  town  took  upon  tlieiii- 
felves  to  fix  them  where  the  rcfcmblance  appeared  to 
be  the  moft  ftriking. — Thus  Mr  Foote  continued  from 
time  to  time  to  feleft,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
public,  fiicli  charaelers,  as  v/ell  general  as  indivi- 
dual, as  lecnied  moil  likely  to  engage  their  attention. 
His  dramatic  pieces,  exckifive  of  the  interhide  called 
Piety  in  Pattens,  are  as  follow  :  Talk,  The  Knights, 
The  Author,  The  Englidiman  in  Paris,  The  Engli(h- 
man  returned  from  Paris,  The  Mayor  of  Garrat,  The 
Liar,  The  Patron,  The  Minor,  The  Orators,  The 
Commiffary,  The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,  The  Lame 
Lover,  The  Maid  of  Bath,  The  Nabob,  The  Cozeners, 
The  Capuchin,  The  Bankrupt,  and  an  unfinilhed  co- 
medy, calied  the  Slanderer. — All  thefe  works  are  only 
to  be  ranked  among  the  petites  pieces  of  the  theatre. 
In  the  execution  they  are  fomewhat  loofe,  negligent, 
and  unfiniflied  ;  the  plots  are  often  irregular,  and  the 
catailrophesnot  always  conclufive  :  but,  with  all  thefe 
deficiencies,  they  contain  more  Ifrength  of  charaftcr. 
more  llrokes  of  keen  faiire,  and  more  touches  of 
temporary  humour,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  wri 
tings  of  any  other  modern  dramatift.  Even  the  lan- 
guage fpokcn  by  his  charaders,  incorrcft  as  it  may 
fometimes  fcem,  will  on  a  clofer  examination  be  found 
entirely  dramatical  ;  as  it  abounds  with  thofc  natural 
minutia:  of  exprellion  which  frequently  form  the  very 
bafisof  charadler,  and  which  render  it  the  trucfl  mirror 
of  the  converfation  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 

In  the  year  1766,  being  on  a  party  of  pleafure  with 
the  late  duke  of  York,  lord  Mexborongh,  and  Sir 
Francis  Delaval,  Mr.  Foote  had  the  misforiune  to  break 
his  leg,  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  ;  in  confcqucnce  of 
which,  he  was  compelled  to  undergo  an  amputation. 
This  accident  fo  fculibly  affefted  the  duke,  that  he 
made  a  point  of  obtaining  for  Mr  Foote  a  patent  for 
life  :  whereby  he  was  allowed  to  perform,  at  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  from  the  isth  of  May  to  the 
ijlh  of  September  every  year. 

He  now  became  a  greater  favourite  of  the  town 
than  ever  :  his  very  laughable  pieces,  with  his  more 
laughable  performance,  conftantly  filled  his  houfe  :  and 
his  receipts  were  fome  feafons  almolf  incredible.  Par- 
iimony  was  never  a  vice  to  be  afcribed  to  Mr  Foote  ; 
his  hofpitality  and  generofity  were  ever  confpicuous  ; 
he  was  vifited  by  the  firll  nobility,  and  he  was  fome- 
times honoured  even  by  royal  guells. 

The  attack  made  upon  his  characfer  by  one  of  his 
domellics,  whom  he  had  difinilfed  for  niilbehaviour,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  particularized  here.  Suffice  it 
to  fay,  he  was  honourably  acquitted  of  that  charge  : 
but  it  is  believed  by  fome,  that  the  ftiock  which  he  re- 
ceived 
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ccived  from  it  accelerated  his  death  ;  others  pretend, 
that  his  literary  altercation  with  a  certain //u'w  duchefs, 
or  ratlier  her  agents,  much  affefted  him,  and  that  from 
'  that  time  his  health  declined.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  his  natural  volatility  of  fpirits  could  fcarcely  fail 
to  fiipport  him  againll  all  imprcflions  from  either  of 
thefe  quarters. 

Mr  Foote,  finding  his  health  decline,  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Mr  Colman,  for  his  patent  ot  the 
theatre  ;  according  to  which,  he  was  to  receive  from 
MrColmaii  h.iboo  per  ainuwt,  befides  a  llipulated  fum 
whenever  he  chofe  to  perform.  Mr  F'oote  made  his 
.ippcarance  two  or  three  times  in  fome  of  the  moft  ad- 
mired charaiSers  ;  but  being  fuddenly  afFcded  with 
a  paralytic  ftroke  one  night  whilfl  upon  the  flage,  he 
was  compelled  to  retire.  He  was  advifed  to  bathe  ; 
and  accordingly  repaired  to  Brightclniftonc,  where  he 
apparently  recovered  his  former  health  and  fpirits,  and 
was  what  is  called  ihc  fiddle  oj  the  company  who  refort- 
ed  to  that  agreeable  place  of  amufement.  A  few  weeks 
before  his  death  he  returned  to  London  ;  but,  by  the 
advice  of  his  phyficians,  fet  out  with  an  intention  to 
fpend  the  winter  at  Paris  and  in  the  fouth  of  France. 
He  had  got  no  farther  than  Dover,  when  he  was  fud- 
denly attacked  by  another  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  which 
in  a  few  hours  terminated  his  exiftcnce.  He  died  on 
the  21(1  of  Odober  1777,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  privately  interred  in  the  cloiflers  of  Weftmia- 
fter-Abbey. 

FOP,  probably  derived  from  the  vappa  of  Horace, 
applied  in  his  firft  fatire  in  his  firft  book  to  the  wild 
and  extravagant  Naevius,  is  ufed  among  us  to  denote  a 
pcrfon  who  cultivates  a  regard  to  adventitious  orna- 
ment and  beauty  to  excefs. 

FORAMEN,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
apertures  or  perforations  in  divers  parts  of  the  body  ; 
as,  I.  The  external  and  internal  foramina  of  the  cra- 
nium or  Ikull.  2.  The  foramina  in  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw.  3.  Foramen  lachrymale.  4.  Foramen  membranae 
tympani. 

Foramen  Ovale,  an  oval  aperture  or  palTage  through 
the  heart  of  a  foetus,  which  clofes  up  after  birth.  It 
arifcs  from  the  coronal  vein,  near  the  right  auricle, 
and  pafTes  diredlly  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  fer- 
viugfor  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  infant  breathes,  and  the  lungs  are 
open  ;  it  being  generally  reckoned  one  of  the  tempo- 
rary parts  of  the  foetus,  wherein  it  differs  from  an 
adult!  although  almoft  all  anatomifts,  Mr  Chefelden 
excepted,  afliires  us,  that  the  foramen  ovale  has  fome- 
tinies  been  found  in  adults.     See  Foetus, 

FORBES  (Patrick),  bidiop  of  Aberdeen,  was 
born  in  1654,  when  the  affairs  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  were  in  much  confufion  ;  to  the  fcttlement  of 
which  he  greatly  contributed.  As  chancellor  of  the 
univcrfity  of  Aberdeen,  he  improved  that  feat  of  learn- 
ing by  repairing  the  fabric,  augmenting  the  library, 
anil  reviving  the  profeflbrfliips.  He  publiflted  a  Cam- 
mentary  on  the  Revelations,  at  London,  in  161 3  ;  and 
died  in  1635. 

Forbes  (John),  the  fon  of  Patrick,  but  of  much 
more  extenfive  learning  than  his  father,  was  perhaps 
excelled  by  none  of  his  age,  which  will  be  allowed  by 
ihofe  who  read  his  Htjlorical and  Theological  IiiJIitiitei. 
He  was  bifliop  of  Aberdeen  -,  bnt  was  expelled  by  the 


Covenanters,  and  forced  to  fly  beyond  fea.  He  conti- 
nued in  Holland  two  years  ;  and,  upon  his  return,  lived 
private  on  his  eftate  at  Corfe,  until  he  died  in  1648. 
An  edition  of  all  his  works  was  printed  in  two  volumes 
folio  at  Amfterdam,  in  i  703. 

Forbes  (William),  a  learned  bifhop  of  Edinburgh, 
born  in  1585.  His  ill-health  and  the  anti-epifcopal 
dii'pofition  of  the  Scots,  confined  him  chiefly  to  a  retir- 
ed life  ;  but  when  Charles  I.  in  1633,  founded  an  epif- 
copal  church  at  Edinburgh,  he  thought  none  more 
worthy  to  fill  the  fee  than  Mr  Forbes  ;  who,  how- 
ever, died  three  months  after  his  confecration,  in 
1634.  Though  very  able  and  learned,  he  publilhed 
nothing  ;  but  wrote  a  treatife  to  pacify  controver- 
fies,  which  was  printed  at  London  24  years  after  his 
death. 

Forbes  (Duncan,  Efq.  of  Culloden),  was  born  ia 
the  year  1685.  In  his  early  life,  he  was  bi'ought  up 
in  a  family  remarkable  for  hofpitality ;  which,  per- 
haps, led  him  afterwards  to  a  freer  indulgence  in  focial 
pleafures.  His  natural  difpofition  inclined  him  to  the 
army  :  but,  as  he  foon  difcovcred  a  fuperior  genius,  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends  he  applied  himfelf  to  letters. 
He  direfted  his  ftudies  particularly  to  the  civil  law  ; 
in  which  he  made  a  quick  progrefs,  and  in  1709  was 
admitted  an  advocate.  From  1722  to  1737,  he  re- 
prefented  in  parliament  the  boroughs  of  Invernefs,  For- 
trofe,  Nairn,  and  Forres.  In  1 725,  he  was  made  king's 
advocate  ;  and  lord  prefident  of  the  court  of  feflion  in 
1737.  In  the  troubles  of  171J  and  1 74J  he  efpoufed 
the  royal  caufe  ;  but  with  fo  much  prudence  and  mode- 
ration did  he  condudt  himfelf  at  this  delicate  conjunc- 
ture, that  not  a  whifper  was  at  any  time  heard  to  his 
prejudice.  The  glory  he  acquired  in  advancmg  the 
prolperity  of  his  country,  and  in  contributing  to  rc-cf- 
tablifli  peace  and  order,  was  the  only  reward  of  his 
ferviccs.  He  had  even  impaired,  and  almoft  ruined, 
his  private  fortune  in  the  caufe  of  the  public  ;  but  go- 
vernment did  not  make  him  the  fmallcft  recompence. 
The  minifter,  with  a  meannefs  for  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account,  defired  to  have  a  flate  of  his  dilburfements. 
He  was  fo  much  fliocked  at  the  rudencfs  of  this  treat- 
ment, that  he  left  the  minifter  without  making  any  re- 
ply. Throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  he  had 
a  lively  fenfe  of  religion,  without  the  leaft  taint  of  fu- 
perftition  ;  and  his  charity  was  extended  to  every  fedl 
and  denomination  of  religionifts  indifcriminately.  He 
was  well  verfed  in  the  Hebrew  language  ;  and  wrote, 
in  a  flowing  and  oratorial  ftyle,  concerning  religion 
natural  and  revealed,  fome  important  difcoveries  in  the- 
ology and  philofophy,  and  concerning  the  fources  of 
incredulity.  He  died  in  i  747,  in  the  62d  year  of  hit 
age  ;  and  his  works  have  fmce  been  publiflied  in  two 
volumes  oftavo. 

FORCE,  in  philofophy,  denotes  the  caufe  of  ih« 
change  in  the  ftate  ^of  a  body,  when,  being  at  reft,  it 
begins  to  move,  or  has  a  motion  which  is  either  not 
uniform  or  not  dired.  While  a  body  remains  in  the 
fame  ftate,  either  of  reft  or  of  uniform  or  redlilinear 
motion,  the  caufe  of  its  remaining  in  fuch  a  ftate  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  body,  and  it  cannot  be  faid  that  any 
extrinfic  force  has  adted  on  it.  This  internal  caufe  or 
principle  is  called  inertia. 

Mechanical  forces  may  be  reduced  to  two  forts  ; 
one  of  a  body  at  reft,  the  other  of  a  body  in  motion. 

The 
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Force.  The  force  of  a  body  at  reft,  is  that  which  we  cou- 

—~^^~^  ceive  to  be  in  a  body  lying  ilill  on  a  table,  or  hanging 
by  a  rope,  or  fiipported  by  a  fpring,  &c.  and  this  is 
called  by  the  names  of  frelfurc,  tenjion,  force,  or  vis 
mortua,  folicitatio,  conatus  viwendi,  ciiiamsn,  &c. 
To  this  clafs  alfo  of  forces  we  miift  refer  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces,  though  they  refide  in  a  body  in 
motion ;  becaufc  thefe  forces  are  homogeneous  to 
weights,  prclTurcs,  or  tenfions  of  any  kind. 

The  force  of  a  body  in  motion  is  a  power  refiding 
in  that  body  fo  long  as  it  continues  its  motion  j  by 
means  of  which  it  is  able  to  remove  obftacles  lying 
in  its  way  ;  to  lelfen,  deftroy,  or  overcome  the  force 
of  any  other  moving  body,  which  meets  it  in  an  oppu- 
fite  direfcion  ;  or  to  furmount  any  dead  preffurc  or  re- 
fiflance,  as  tenfion,  gravity,  t'ridion,  &c.  for  fonie 
time,  but  which  will  be  leiTened  or  dcftroyed  by  fuch 
refiftance  as  Icffens  or  deftroys  the  motion  of  the  bo- 
dy. This  is  called  ?>io-sit!g  force,  vis  matrix,  and  by 
iome  late  writers  vis  viva,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the 
vis  mortua  fpoken  of  before;  and  by  thefe  appellations, 
however  different,  the  fame  thing  is  underftood  by  all 
mathematicians  J  namely,  that  power  of  difplacing, 
of  withftanding  oppofite  moving  forces,  or  of  overco- 
ming any  dead  refiftance,  which  refides  in  a  moving 
body,  and  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  continues  to 
accompany  it,  fo  long  as  the  body  moves.  Sec  Me- 
chanics. 

We  have  feveral  curious  as  well  as  ufeful  obferva- 
tions  in  Defagulier's  Experimental  Philofophy,  con- 
cerning the  comparative  forces  of  men  and  horl'es,  and 
the  beft  way  of  applying  them.  A  horfe  draws  with 
the  greateft  advantage  when  the  line  of  direftion  is  le- 
vel with  his  breaft;  in  fuch  a  fitiiation,  he  is  able  to 
draw  20olb.  eight  hours  a-day,  walking  about  two 
miles  and  an  half  an  hour.  And  if  the  fame  horfe  is 
made  to  draw  2401b.  he  can  work  but  fix  hours  a-day, 
and  cannot  go  quite  fo  faft.  On  a  carriage,  indeed, 
where  friftion  alone  is  to  be  overcome,  a  middling 
horfe  will  draw  a  looolb.  But  the  beft  way  to  try  a 
horfe's  force,  is  by  making  him  draw  up  out  of  a  well, 
over  a  fingle  pulley  or  roller  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe,  one 
horfe  with  another,  will  draw  20olb.  a.s  already  ob- 
fcrved. 

Five  men  are  found  to  be  equal  in  ftrength  to  one 
horfe,  and  can,  with  as  much  cafe,  pufli  round  the 
horizontal  beam  of  a  mill,  in  a  walk  40  feet  wide  ; 
whereas  three  men  will  do  it  in  a  walk  only  19  feet 
wide. 

The  worft  way  of  applying  the  force  of  a  horfe,  is 
to  make  him  carry  or  draw  up  hill :  for  if  the  hill  be 
fteep,  three  men  will  do  more  than  a  horfe,  each 
man  climbing  up  fafter  with  a  burden  of  loolb. 
weight,  than  a  liorfe  that  is  loaded  with  3001b.  a 
difference  which  is  owing  to  the  pofition  of  the  pans 
of  the  human  body  being  better  adapted  to  climb  than 
thofe  of  a  horfe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  beft  way  of  applying  the 
force  of  a  horfe,  is  an  horizontal  dircdlion,  wherein  a 
man  can  exert  leaft  force  :  thus  a  man,  weighing  1401b. 
and  drawing  a  boat  along  by  means  of  a  rope  coming 
over  his  Ihouldcrs,  cannot  draw  above  27lb.  or  exert 
above  one-fcventh  part  of  the  force  of  a  horfe  employ- 
ed  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  very  beft  and  bioH  cSedaal  pofture  in  a  man, 


is  that  of  rowing  ;  wherein  he  not  only  afls  wiih  ii;ore 
niurdes  at  once  fur  overcoming  (lie  rcliilance,  liian  in 
any  other  pofuion  ;  but  as  he  pulls  backwards,  the 
Weight  of  his  body  aflills  by  way  of  livcr.  See  Defa-  *  ^' 
guliers,  Exp.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  241.  where  we  have  ie- 
veral  other  obfcrvations  relative  to  force  acquired  by 
certain  pofitions  of  the  body,  from  which  tlut  aulhoj: 
accounts  for  moft  feats  of  Itrengrh  and  adivity.  See 
alfo  a  Mtmoire  on  this  lubjcd  by  M.  dc  la  Hire,  in 
Mem.  Roy.  Acad.  Sc.  1629  ;  or  in  Dcfjgiiliers,  Exp. 
&c.  p.  267,  Stc.  who  has  publillicd  a  transition  of 
part  of  it  with  remains. 

Force,  in  law,  fignifies  any  unlawful  violence  of- 
fered to  things  or  perfons,  and  is  divided  into  limple 
and  compound.  Si:iii>U  force  is  what  is  fo  committed, 
that  it  has  no  other  crime  attending  it  ;  as  where  a 
perfon  by  force  enters  on  another's  poflxffion  without 
committing  any  other  unlawful  aft.  Compound  force, 
is  where  fome  other  violence  is  coraniiitcd  with  fuch 
an  aft  which  of  itfelf  alone  is  criminal ;  as  if  one  en- 
ters by  force  into  another's  houfe,  and  there  kills  a  per- 
fon, or  ravilhes  a  woman.  There  is  likewife  a  force 
implied  in  law,  as  in  every  trefpals,  refcue,  or  dilTci- 
fin,  and  an  aftual  force  wiih  weapons,  number  of  per- 
fons, &c. — Any  perfon  may  lawiuUy  enter  a  tavern, 
inn,  or  viftualling-houfe  ;  fo  may  a  landlord  his  te- 
nant's houfe  to  view  repairs,  &c.  But  if,  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  perfon  that  enters  commits  any  violence  or 
force,  the  Jaw  will  intend  that  he  entered  for  that 
purpofe. 

FORCEPS,  in  furgery,  &c.  a  pair  of  fcilHirs  for 
cutting  off  or  dividing  the  flefliy  membranous  pans 
of  the  body,  as  occafion  requires.     See  Surgery. 

FORCIBLE  ENTRY,  is  a  violent  and  aftual  entry 
into  houfcs  or  lands ;  and  a  forcible  detainer,  is  where 
one  by  violence  with-holds  the  poffelfion  of  lands,  &c. 
fo  that  the  perfon  who  has  a  right  of  entry  is  barred, 
or  hindered,  therefrom. 

At  common  law,  any  perfon  that  had  a  right  to  en- 
ter into  lands,  &c.  might  retain  polFcflion  of  it  by 
force.  But  this  liberty  being  abufcd,  to  the  breach 
of  the  peace,  it  was  therefore  found  necelfary  that  the 
fame  fhould  be  reftrained  :  Though  at  this  day,  he 
who  is  wrongfully  difpoffejlcd  of  goods  may  by  force 
retake  them.  By  ftatute,  no  perfons  ihall  make  an  en- 
try on  any  lauds  or  tenements,  except  where  it  is  given 
by  law,  and  in  a  peaceable  manner,  even  tho'  they  have 
title  of  entry,  on  pain  of  imprifonment :  and  where 
a  forcible  entry  is  committed,  juftices  of  peace  are 
authorized  to  view  the  place,  and  enquire  of  the  force 
by  a  jury,  fummoned  by  the  fheriffof  the  county  ;  and 
they  may  caufc  the  tenements,  &c.  to  be  rcftnred,  and 
imprifon  the  offenders  till  they  pay  a  fine.  Likewife 
a  writ  of  forcible  entry  lies,  where  a  perfon  fcifcd  uf 
freehold,  is  by  force  put  out  thereof. 

Forcible  Marriage,  of  3.  woman  of  eftate,  is  felony. 
For  by  the  the  ftatute  3  H.  7.  c.  2.  it  is  enafted,  "That  j^cB', 
if  any  perfons  (hall  take  away  any  woman  having  lands  La-wOia. 
or  goods,  or  that  is  heir-apparent  to  her  anceftor,  by 
force,  and  againft  her  will,  and  i/iarry  or  defile  ht\- ;  the 
takers,  procurers,  abettors,  and  receivers,  of  the  wo- 
man taken  away  againft  her  will,  and  knowing  the 
fame,  Ihall  be  deemed  principal  felons  ;  but  as  to  pro- 
curers, and  accelTories,  they  are,  before  tlie  offence  b« 
committed,  U)  be  excluded  the  benefit  of  clergy,  by 
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59  Eliz.  c.  <).  The  indiftment  on  the  flatute  3  H.  7. 
is  exprefsly  to  fet  forth,  that  the  woman  taken  away 
had  lands  or  goods,  or  was  heir  apparent  ;  and  alfo 
thatlhe  was  married  or  defiled,  becaure  no  other  cafe 
is  within  the  Ilatute  ;  and  it  ought  to  allege  that  ihe 
taking  was  for  lucre.  It  is  no  cxcufe  that  the  wo- 
man at  firft  was  taken  away  with  her  confent :  for  if 
ilie  afterwards  refiife  to  continue  with  the  offender, 
and  be  forced  againfl  her  will,  file  may  from  that  time 
properly  be  faid  to  be  taken  againft  her  will  ;  and  it 
is  not  material  whether  a  woman  fo  taken  away  be  at 
lad  married  or  defiled  with  her  own  confent  or  not,  if 
file  were  under  force  at  the  time  ;  the  offender  being 
in  both  cafes  etpally  within  the  words  of  the  a£i. 

Thofc  perfons  who,  after  the  faft,  receive  the  of- 
fender, are  but  acceffories  after  the  offence,  according 
to  the  rules  of  common  law;  and  ihofe  that  are  only 
privy  to  the  damage,  but  not  panics  to  the  forcible  ta- 
king away,  are  notwiihin  the  aft,  H.  P.  C.  119. 
A  man  may  be  indifted  for  taking  away  a  woman  by 
force  in  another  country  ;  for  the  continuing  of  the 
force  in  any  country,  amounts  to  a  forcible  taking 
there.  Uicf.  Taking  away  any  woman-child  under 
the  age  of  16  years  and  unmarried,  out  of  the  cuflody 
and  without  the  confent  of  the  father  or  guardian.  Sec. 
the  offender  (hall  fuffer  fine  and  imprifonment  ;  and  if 
the  woman  agrees  to  any  contra<yt  of  matrimony  with 
fuch  perfon,  flic  fliall  forfeit  her  eRaie  during  life,  to 
the  next  of  kin  to  whom  the  inheritance  fhonld  de- 
Icend,  &c.  Stat.  4  &  5.  P.&M.  c.  8.  This  is  a  force 
againll  the  parents  ;  and  an  information  will  lie  for  fc- 
ducing  a  young  man  or  woman  from  their  parents, 
againll  their  confenis,  in  order  to  marry  them,  &c.  Sec 
Marriage. 

FORCING,  in  gardening,  a  method  of  producing 
ripe  fruits  fro;n  trees  before  their  natural  feafon.  The 
method  of  doing  it  is  this  :     A  wall  fliould  be  crefted 
ten  feet  high  ;    a  border  mull  be  inarked  out  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  it,   of  about  four  feet   wide,    and  fome 
flakes  mult  be  fattened  into    the  ground  all  along  the 
cilye  of  the  border  ;  thefe  Ihuuld  be  four  inches  thick. 
They  arc  intended  to  rell  the  glafs  lights  upon,  which 
are  to  (lope  backwards  to  the  wall,  to  flicker  the  fruit 
as  there  lliall  be  occafion  ;  and  there  muft  be,  at  each 
end,  a  door  to  open  either  way,  according  as  the  wind 
blows.     The  frame  fliould  be  made  moveable  along  the 
wall,  that  when  a  tree  has  been  forced  one  year,   the 
frame  may  be  removed  to  another,  and  fo  on,  that  the 
trees  may  each  of  ihem  be  forced   only  once  in  three 
years,  at  which  rate  they  will  lafl  a  long  time.     They 
muft  be  always    well-grown  trees  that  are  cliofen  for 
forcinj';  for  young  ones  are  foon  dellroycd,  and   the 
fruit  that  is  produced  from  them  is  never  fo  well   tail- 
ed.    The  fruits  moll  proper  for  this  management  are 
the  avant  or  fniall  white  nutmeg,    the  albeniarle,   the 
early  newington,  and  the  brown  nutmeg  peaches  ;  Mr 
Fairchild's  early,  and  the  elrugo  and   neuiugton  nec- 
tarines ;  the  mafculine  apricot,  and  the  may-duke  and 
may  cherry.     Forgrapes,  the  white  and  black  fweet- 
waterare  thepropercft; ;  and  of  goofebenies  ihc  Dutch 
white,  the  Dutch  early  green,  and  the  wahuirgoofe- 
bcrry  ;  and  the  large  Dutch  white   and  large  Dutch 
red  curranis. 

The  dung,  before  it  is  put  to  the  wall,  fliould  be 
laid  together  in  a  heap  for  five  or  fix  d-ys,  that  it  may 
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heat  uniformly  through  J  and  when  thus  prepared  itForcIng', 
mull  be  laid  four  feet  thick  at  the   bafe  of  the  wall,Fordoun. 
and  gofloping  up  till  it  is  two  feet    thick  at  the  top.         " 
It  mull  be  laid  at  leaft  within  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  wall;  and  when  it  finks,  as  it  will  fink 
two  or  three  feet,  more  dung  mud  be  laid   on  ;  for 
the  firll  heat  will    do  little  more  than  jufl  fwell  the 
bloflbm-buds.     The  covering  the  trees  with  glaflTes 
is  of  great  fcrvice;  but  they  fliould  be    taken  off  to 
admit  the  benefit  of  gentle  fliowers  to  the  trees,  and 
the  doors  at  the  ends  fliould  be  either  left  entirely   0- 
pen,  or  one  or  both  of  them  opened,   and  a  mat  hung 
before  them,  at  once  to  let  the  air  circulate  and  keep 
offtliefrofts. 

The  dung  is  never  to  be  applied  till  towards  the  end 
of  November;  and  three  changes  of  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  ripen  the  cherries,  which  will  be  very  fine  in 
February.  As  to  the  apricots,  grapes,  ncftarines, 
peaches,  and  plums,  if  the  weather  be  milder,  the 
glaffes  arc  to  be  opened  to  let  in  lunfltine  or  gentle 
fliowers. 

If  a  row  or  two  of  fcarlet  (Irawberries  be  planted  at 
the  back  of  the  frame,  they  will  ripen  in  February  or 
the  beginning  of  March  ;  the  vines  will  bloffoni  in  A- 
pril,  and  the  grapes  will  be  ripe  in  June. 

It  fliould  be  carefully  obfcrved,  not  to  place  early 
and  late  ripening  fruits  together,  bccaufe  the  heat  ne- 
celfary  to  force  the  laie  ones  will  be  of  great  injury  to 
the  early  ones  after  they  have  fiuitcd. 

The  mafculine  apricot  will  be  ripe  in  the  begin- 
ning ef  April,  the  early  ntftarincs  will  be  ripe  about 
the  fame  time,  and  the  forward  fort  of  plums  by  the 
latter  end  of  that  month.  Goofcbcrries  will  have  fruit 
fit  for  tarts  in  January  or  February,  and  will  ripen  in 
March  ;   and  currants  will  have  ripe  fruit  in  April. 

The  trees  need  not  be  planteci  fo  diftant  at  thefe 
walls  as  at  others,  for  they  do  not  (hoot  fo  freely  as  in 
the  open  air;  nine  feci  ailuidcr  is  fufficient.  They 
fliould  be  pruned  about  three  weeks  before  the  heat  is 
applied. 

Fo  R  c  I N  G ,  in  the  wine  trade,  a  term  ufed  by  the  wine- 
coopers  for  the  fining  down  wines,  and  rendering  theni 
fit  for  immediate  draught.  The  principal  inconvenience 
of  the  common  way  of  fining  down  the  white-wines  by 
ihnglafs,  and  the  red  by  whites  of  eggs,  is  the  flowncfs 
of  the  operation;  ihcfe  ingredients  not  performing 
their  oflice  in  lefs  than  a  week,  or  fonietimes  a  fort- 
night, according  as  the  weather  proves  favourable, 
cloudy  or  clear,  windy  or  calm  :  this  appears  to  be 
matter  of  conllant  oblervation.  But  the  vvinc-merchant 
frequently  requires  a  method  that  fiiall,  Vi'ith  certainty, 
make  the  wines  fit  for  laflingin  a  few  hours.  A  me- 
thod of  this  kind  there  is,  but  it  is  kept  in  a  few 
hands  a  valuable  (ecret.  Perhaps  it  depends  upon  a 
prudent  ufc-  of  a  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the 
common  forcing,  as  occafion  is,  along  with  gypfuni, 
as  the  principal  ;  all  which  are  to  be  well  flirred  a- 
e,  fi.r  half  an  hour  before  it   is  fuffcrcd  to 


bout  in  wii 
rert. 

FORDOUN  (Johnof),  the  father  of  Scottifli  hi- 
(lory,  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  13th  centrny.  But  of  his  life 
there  is" nothing  known  with  certainty,  though  there 
was  not  a  monallery  that  poffellcd  not  copies  of  his 
work.     Thcfiril  five  books  of  the  Iiiilory  which  bears 
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FordwiA  hfe  Mine  were  wriiien  by  hira  :  the  reft  were  fabrica- 

II         led  from  maienals  left  cy  him,  and  fiom  new  coUec- 

FOTcign.    ,;gns  (jy  ditfcreiit  pcrfuiis.     A  mauufcript  of  vellum  of 

'      ^       '  this  hiitoruu  is  in  the  library  ot  the  univcrfity  of  Edin- 

burfi,h. 

FOR.DWICH,  a  (own  of  Kent,  called  in  the 
D.)o.nfday-Book  "  the  little  Borough  of  Fordwich," 
is  a  memuerof  the  port  of  Sandwich,  and  was  ancient- 
ly incurporaicd  by  the  ftyle  of  the  Barons  of  the  town 
of  Foidwicli,  but  more  lately  by  the  means  of  the  may- 
or, jui-ais,  and  commonalty,  who  enjoy  the  fame  pri- 
vileges as  the  cinque  pons.  This  place  is  famous  for 
excellent  trouis  in  its  river  Scour. 

FORDYCE  (David),  an  elegant  and  learned  wri- 
ter of  the  prclcnt  age,  was  profelfor  of  philofophy  in 
the  Marifcftal-college,  Aberdeen.  He  was  originally 
delignedfor  the  miaiftry;  to  prepare  himfeiffor  which 
was  the  whole  aim  of  his  ambition,  and  for  a  courfc  of 
years  the  whole  purpofe  of  his  ftudirs.  How  well  he 
was  qualified  to  appear  in  that  charadter,  appears  from 
his  "  Theodorus,  a  dialogue  concerning  the  art  of 
preaching.'  After  having  finiflied  this  work,  he  went 
abroad  on  his  travels,  in  order  to  obtain  frefli  [lores  of 
knowledge  ;  but  after  afuccefsful  tour  through  fcveral 
pans  of  Europe,  he  was  unfortunately  caft  away  in  a 
ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  Holland.  Befides  the  above 
work,  he  wrote  Dialogues  on  Education,  8vo,  and  a 
Treatifs  of  Moral  Philofophy  publilhed  in  the  Precep- 
tor. The  third  edition  of  his  Theodorus  was  publifli- 
edin  London,  after  his  untimely  death,  by  his  brother 
the  Rev.  Mr  James  Fordyce,  an  eminent  diffenting  mi- 
nifter,  in  i7jj. 

FORE,  applied  to  a  (hip,  denotes  all  that  part  of 
a  (hip's  frame  and  machinery  which  lies  neartheftcm. 

Fore  and  aft  is  ufcd  for  the  whole  (hip's  length,  or 
from  end  to  end. 

FORECASTLE  of  a  Snip,  that  part  where  the 
fore  mall  Aands.  It  is  divided  from  the  re/l  by  a  bulk- 
head. 

FOREIGN,  fomething  extraneous,  or  that  comes 
from  abroad.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Laiia 
fores,  "  doors  ;"  or  for  is,  "  out  of  doors  ;"  or  fo- 
rum, "  market,"  &c. 

Foreign  minider,  foreign  prince,  foreign  goods,  &c. 
«re  thofc  belonging  to  other  nations.  See  Mini- 
ster, &c. 

Foreign  to  the  pnrpofe,  fignifies  a  thing  remote  or 
impertinent. 

Foreign,  in  the  Englilhlaw,  is  ufed  in  various  fig- 
nifications.     Thus, 

Foreign jittachment,  is  an  attachment  of  the  goods 
•f  foreigners  found  within  a  city  or  liberty,  for  the  la- 
lisfadion  of  fome  citizens  to  whom  the  foreigner  is  in- 
debted ;  or  it  fignifies  an  attatchment  of  a  foreigner's 
r^oney  in  the  hands  of  another  perfon. 

Foreign  Kingdom,  a  kingdom  under  the  dominion 
of  a  foreign  prince. 

At  the  inftance  of  an  ambafTador  or  conful,  any 
offender  againft  the  laws  may  be  fent  for  from  a 
foreign  kingdom  to  which  he  hath  fled.  And, 
■where  a  ftranger  of  Holland,  or  any  foreign  coun- 
try, buys  goods  at  London,  for  inftance,  and  thrrc 
gives  a  note  under  his  hanl  for  payment,  and  then 
goes  away  privately  into  Holland  ;  in  that  cafe,  the  fel- 
ler may  have  a  certificate  from  the  lord  mayor,  on  the 
Vol.  VII. 


proof  of  the  fale  and  delivery  of  fuch  goods,  whereup. 
on  a  procefs  will  be  executed  on  the  parly  in  Holbnd. 

Foreign Oppopr, or  Appofcr,  an  olhcer  in  the  Enn;- 
lifli  exchequer  that  oppoles  or  makes  a  charge  on  all 
fhrriffs,  &c.  of  their  green  wax  ;  tiiat  is  lo  fay,  fines, 
ilFues,  amerciaments,  recognizances,  &c. 

FoREiCfi  Plea,  fignifies  an  objeflion  to  the  judge  of 
the  court,  by  refufing  him  as  incompetent,  becaul'c  the 
mailer  in  qijeftion  is  not  within  his  jurifdiiStion. 

FoRRiGN  Seamen,  ferving  two  years  on  board  Bri- 
tilh  (hips,  whether  of  war,  trade,  or  privateers,  du- 
ring the  time  of  war  (hall  be  deemed  natural-born  Ibb- 
jeiSs. 

FOREIGNER,  the  natural-born  fubjeft  to  fome 
foreign  prince. 

Foreigners,  in  Britain,  though  made  denizens,  or 
naturalized,  are  difabled  to  bear  any  office  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  of  the  privy  counfel,  or  members  of  parlia- 
ment, &c.  This  is  by  the  ads  of  the  fetileraent  of  the 
crown.  Such  pcrfons  as  are  nor  freemen  of  a  city  or 
corporation,  are  alfo  called  jonigners,  to  diflinguifli 
them  from  the  members  of  the  fame. 

FOREJUDGER,  in  Englilh  law,  fignifies  a  judg- 
ment whereby  one  is  deprived  or  put  by  a  thing  in 
queftion. 

To  hz  forejudged  the  court,  is  where  an  ofEcer  or  at- 
torney of  any  court  is  excelled  the  fame  for  malprac- 
tice, or  for  not  appearing  to  an  aftion  on  a  bill  filed 
againft  him,  &c.  And  where  an  attorney  of  the  com- 
mon-pleas is  fucd,  the  plaintiff's  attorney  delivers  the 
bill  to  one  of  the  criers  of  the  court,  who  calls  the  at- 
torney defendant,  and  folcmnly  proclaims  aloud,  that 
if  he  does  not  appear  thereto,  he  will  be  forejudged  : 
likcwifea  rule  is  given  by  the  fecondary  for  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  if  the  attorney  appears  not  in  four  days, 
then  the  clerk  of  the  warrants  ftrikes  fuch  an  attorney 
off  the  roll  of  attorneys ;  after  which  he  becomes  liable 
to  be  arrcfted  like  any  ether  perfon  ;  but  where  an  at- 
torney is  forejudged,  he  may  be  reftored  on  clearing 
himfelffrom  his  contumacy,  and  making  fa tisfadioa 
to  the  plaintiff,  &c. 

FORELAND,  or  Foreness,  in  navigation,  a 
point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  fea. 

North  FoRtLAND,  in  the  ille  of  Thanuet,  Kent,  of 
which  it  is  the  N.  E.  point  is  the  promontory  afcer- 
tained  by  a^t  of  parliament  to  be  the  moft  fouthern 
part  of  the  port  of  London,  which  is  thereby  extended 
N.  in  a  right  line  to  the  p)int  called  the  Nafe  on 
the  coaft  of  Eflex,  and  forms  that  properly  called 
the  Mouth  of  the  Thames.  A  fea  mark  was  ereftcd 
here  by  the  Trinity-Houfc  corporation  at  the  public 
cxpencc  which  is  a  round  brick-tower  near  80  feet 
high.  The  fea  gains  fo  much  upon  the  land  here  by 
the  winds  at  S.  W.  that  within  the  memory  of  fome 
that  are  living  above  30  acres  of  land  have  been  loft 
in  one  place.  All  veflels  that  pafs  on  the  fouib-fide 
of  this  head  land  are  faid  to  enter  the  Channel,  which 
is  the  name  for  the  narrow  fea  between  England  and 
France  :  and  all  the  towns  and  harbours  between  Lon- 
don and  this  place,  whether  on  the  Kciiiilh  or  Eifex 
fhore,  are  called  members  of  the  port  of  London. 

South  Foreland,  in  Kent,  a  head   of  land  forming 

the  caft  point  of  the  Kentilh  (hore  :  and  called  South, 

in    refpetl  to  its  bearing  from  ihe  other   Foreland, 

which  is  about  fix  miles  to  ihe  north.     Its  fituaiion 
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fore-locks  is  of  great  fecurity  to  the  Downs,  the  road  between 
bulb,  which,  would  be  a  very  dangerons  load  for  fliips, 
did  no;  this  point  break  the  fea  off,  that  would  oiher- 
wile  come  rolling  up  from  the  weft  to  the  Flats  or 
bank  ot  Cands,  which  for  three  leagues  together  and  at 
about  a  league  or  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  Ihore 
run  parallel  with  it  and  are  dry  at  low  water  :  lo  that 
thofe  two  capes  breaking  all  the  force  of  the  fca  on 
the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  make  the  Downs  accounted  a 
good  road,  except  when  the  wind  blows  excelTive  hard 
from  S.  E.  E.  by  N.  or  E.  N.  E.  when  Hiips  in  the 
Downs  are  driven  from  their  anchors,  and  often  run 
£-lhore,  or  are  forced  on  the  fands,  or  into  Sandwich 
bay  or  Ramfgate  pier. 

FORE-ROCKS,  in  the  fea-language,  little  flat 
wedges  made  with  iron,  ufed  at  the  ends  of  bolts,  to 
keep  them  from  flying  out  of  their  holes. 

FORE-MAST  of  a  Ship,  a  large  round  piece  of 
timber,  placed  in  the  fore-part  or  fore-caflle,  and  car- 
rying the  fore-fail  and  fore-top-fail  yards.  Its  length 
is  ufually  |  of  the  main-mall,  and  the  fore-top-gallant- 
jnaft  is  i  the  length  of  the  fore-top. 

Foremast- Men,  are  thofe  on  board  a  fhip  that  take 
in  the  top  fails,  fling  the  yards,  furl  the  fails,  bowfc, 
irice,  and  take  their  turn  at  the  helm,  &c. 

FOREST,  in  geography,  a  huge  wood  :  or,  a  large 
extent  ofground  covered  with  trees.  The  word  is  form- 
ed of  the  Liimjsrejla,  which  firfl  occurs  in  the  capi- 
lalars  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  itfelf  is  derived  from 
the  German/roy?,  fignifying  the  fame  thing.  Spelman 
derives  it  from  the  'LMmforls  reftat,  by  reafon  forefls 
arcout  of  towns.  Others  derive  forejla  from  feris,  q.d, 
Forejla,  quoad  fit  tula  flatio  ferarutn,  as  being  a  fafc 
flation  or  abode  for  wildbealts. 

The  Caledonian  and  Hercynian  forefts  are  famous 
inhiflory.  The  firft  was  a  celebrated  retreat  of  the 
ancient  Pi<fts  and  Scots  ;  the  latter  anciently  occupied 
the  grcateft  part  of  Europe ;  particularly  Germany, 
Poland,  Hungary,  &c.  In  Caefar's  time  it  extended 
from  the  borders  of  Alfatia  and  Switzerland  to  Tran- 
fylvania  ;  and  was  computed  60  days  journey  long  and 
9  broad  :  fomc  parts  or  cantons  thereof  are  flill  re- 
maining. 

The  ancients  adored  forefls,  and  imagined  a  great 
part  of  their  gods  to  refide  therein  ;  temples  were  fre- 
quently built  in  the  thickefl  forefls;  the  gloom  and 
filence  whereof  naturally  infpire  fentiments  of  devo- 
tion, and  turn  mens  thoughts  within  therafclves. 

For  The  like  reafon  the  Druids  made  forefls  the 
place  of  their  refidence,  performed  their  facrifices,  in- 
ftru£led  iheir  youth,  and  gave  laws  therein. 

Forest,  in  law,  is  defined,  by  Manwood,  a  certain 
territory  of  woody  grounds  and  fruitful  paftures,  pri- 
vileged for  wild  beads  and  fowls  of  forefl,  chafe,  and 
warren,  to  refl  and  abide  under  the  protetftion  of  the 
king,  for  his  princely  delight :  bounded  with  nnre- 
moveablc  marks  and  meres,  either  known  by  matter 
of  record  or  prefcription  ;  replenifhed  with  wild  beafls 
of  vcnery  or  chafe,  with  great  coverts  of  vert  for  the 
faid  bealis  ;  for  prefervation  and  continuance  whereof, 
the  vert  and  venifon,  there  are  certain  particular  laws, ' 
privileges,  and  officers. 

Forefls  are  of  fuch  antiquity  in  England,  that  ex- 
cepting the  New-Forefl  in  Hampfhire,  erefted  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Hampton  Court^  ereded  by 


Henry  VIII.  it  is  faid  that  there  is  no  record  or  hi-  Foreft. 
flory  which  makes  any  certain  mention  of  tieir  erec-  "^ — 
tion,  though  they  are  mentioned  by  fcveral  writers 
and  in  fevcral  fivvs  and  flaiuies.  Ancient  hiflorians 
tell  us,  "  that  Ncw-torcfl  was  raifcdby  tliedtflruftion 
of  22  parilh-churches,  and  many  villages,  chapels,  and 
manors,  for  the  fpace  of  30  miles  logcilier,  which  was 
atiei'.ded  with  divers  judgments  on  the  poflcrity  of 
William  I.  who  erefled  it :  for  Wiiliain  Riifus  « iis 
there  fliot  with  an  arrow,  and  before  him  Richard  the 
brother  of  Henry  I.  ;  and  Henry  nephew  to  Robert, 
the  cldeft  fon  of  ike  Conqueror,  did  hang  by  the  hair 
of  the  head  in  the  boughs  of  the  forefl,  like  unto  Ab- 
falom."     Blount. 

Bcfides  the  New-fored,  there  are  68  other  forefls  in 
England,  13  chafes,  and  more  than  700  parks  ;  the 
four  principal  forefls  are  New. forefl  on  the  fea,  Shirc- 
wood-lorefl  on  the  Trent,  Dean-forell  on  the  Severn, 
and  Windfor-forell  on  the  Thames. 

A  forefl  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjedt  is  properly  the 
fame  thingwiih  a  Chase  :  being  fiibjedl  toihecommon 
law,  and  not  to  the  forefl  laws.  But  a  chafe  differs 
from  a  forefl,  in  that  it  is  incloled  ;  and  likewife, 
that  a  man  may  have  a  chife  in  another  man's  ground 
as  well  as  his  own  ;  being  indeed  the  liberty  of  keep- 
ing beads  of  chafe,  or  royal  game  therein,  protedled 
even  from  the  owner  of  the  land,  with  a  power  of 
hunting  them  thereon.     See  Park. 

The  mannerof  eredling  a  forcd  is  thus  :  Certain  com- 
milEoners  are  appointed  under  the  great  feal,  who  view 
the  ground  intended  for  the  fored,  and  fence  it  round  ; 
this  commiflion  being  returned  into  chancery,  the  king 
caufeth  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  county 
where  the  land  lieth,  that  it  is  a  fored  ;  and  prohibits 
all  perfous  from  himting  there,  without  his  leave. 
Though  the  king  may  erefta  fored  on  his  own  ground 
and  wade,  he  may  not  do  it  on  the  ground  of  other 
perfons  without  their  confcnt ;  and  agreement  with 
them  for  that  purpofe  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  par- 
liament. 

A  foreft  direftly  taken,  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of 
any  but  the  king  :  for  no  perfon  but  the  king  has 
power  to  grant  a  commiflion  tobejudice  in  eyre  of 
the  fored  :  yet  if  he  grants  a  forefl  to  a  fubjedl,  and 
that  on  requefl  made  in  the  chancery,  that  fubje(^  and 
his  heirs  fliall  have  judices  of  the  foreft,  in  which  caft 
the  fubjedl  has  a  foreft  in  law. 

A  fecond  property  of  a  foreft  is,  the  courts  thereof. 
See  FoREST-Court,  infra. 

A  third  property  is  the  officers  belonging  to  it,  as 
the  judice,  warden,  verdercr,  forefttr,  agidor,  regar- 
der,  keeper,  bailiff,  beadle,  &c.  See  the  articles  Agis- 
tor, Bailiff,  For6ster,  &c. 

By  the  laws  of  the  foreft,  the  receivers  of  trefpalles 
in  hunting  or  killing  of  the  deer,  if  they  know  them 
to  be  the  king's  property,  are  principal  trefpaflcrs. 
Likewife,  if  a  tvcfpafs  be  committed  in  a  fored,  and 
the  trefpaffer  dies,  after  his  death,  it  may  be  punilhed 
in  the  life-time  of  the  heir,  contrary  to  common  law. 
The  Norman  kings  punilhed  fuch  as  killed  deer  in  any 
of  their  foreds  with  great  fcverity ;  alfo  in  various  man- 
ners; as  by  hanging,  lofs  of  limbs,  gelding,  and  put- 
ting out  eyes.  By  magna  c/jartade  forefta,  it  is  or- 
dained, that  no  perfon  fhall  lofe  life  or  member  for  kil- 
ling the  king's  dccx  in  forefts^  but  fliall  be  £ned ;  and 
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if  the  offender  has  nothing  to  pay  the  fine,  he  fliall  be 
'  imprifoned  a  year  aiiJ  a  day,  and  then  be  delivered,  if 
he  can  give  fecurity  not  to  offend  for  the  future,  &c. 
^Hen.  111.  c.  I. 

Before  this  iluute,  it  was  felony  to  hunt  the  king's 
deer  ;  and  by  a  late  ad,  perfons  armed  and  dirgulfcd, 
appearing  in  any  forelt,  Sec.  if  they  hunt,  kill,  or  (leal 
any  deer,  &c.  arc  guilty  of  (elony.  9.  Ceo.  I.  a.  22. 

He  wiio  has  any  licence  to  hunt  in  a  forefl  or  chace, 
&c.  is  to  take  care  that  he  does  not  exceed  his  autho- 
rity; othervvife  he  fliall  be  deemed  a  irefpalTer  fronuhe 
beginning,  and  be  puniflied  for  the  faci:,  as  if  he  had  no 
licence.  See  further,  the  articles  Game,  and  Gauie-LAw. 

Bealls  of  the  forefl  are,  the  hart,  hind,  buck,  doe, 
boar,  wolf,  fox,  hare,  &c.     The  feafons  for  hunting 


at  of  the  hart  and  buck      court  may  fine  and 


whereof  are  as  follow,  viz.  th 

begins  at  the  feaft  of  St  John  Baptifl,  and  ends  at 
Holy-rood  day  ;  of  the  hind  and  doe,  begins  at  Holy 
rood,  and  continues  till  Candlemas  j  of  the  boar,  from 
Chriftmas  to  Candlemas  ;  of  the  fox  begins  at  Chrift- 
mas,  and  continues  till  Lady-day  ;  of  the  hare  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, and  lalls  till  Candlemas. 

FoREST-Courts,  coans  inflitutcd  for  the  government 
of  the  king's  forefts  indifferent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  for  the  puniflimentof  all  injuries  done  to  tlie  king's 
deer  or  venifon,  to  the  vert  or  greenfwerd,  and  to  the 
covert  in  which  fuch  deer  are  lodged.  Thcfe  are  the 
courts  of  Attach  ME  NTs,of  Regard, of  SwEiNMOTE, 
and  of  Justice-Seat.  i.  The  court  of  attachments, 
woodmote,  or  forty-days  court,  is  to  be  held  before  the 
verderors  of  the  forefl  once  in  every  forty  days  ;  and 
is  inflituted  to  inquire  into  all  offenders  againft  vert 
and  venifon  :  who  may  be  attached  by  their  bodies, 
if  taken  with  the  mainour  {or  mahixuvre,  ci  manu)  that 
is,  in  the  very  aft  of  killing  venifon,  or  flealing  wood, 
or  in  the  preparing  fo  todo,  or  by  frefh  and  immediate 
piirfuit  after  the  a6t  is  done  ;  elfethey  muft  be  attach- 
ed by  their  goods.  And  in  this  forty-days  court  the 
foreflcrsor  keepers  are  to  bring  in  the  attachments,  or 
prefentments  dc  viridi  ct  venatioue  ;  and  the  verderors 
are  to  receive  the  fame,  and  to  enrol  them,  and  to 
certify  them  under  their  feals  to  the  court  of  juflice- 
feat  or  fweinmote  :  for  this  court  can  only  enquire  of, 
but  not  convift,  offenders.  2.  The  court  of  regard, 
or  furvey  of  dogs,  is  to  be  holden  every  third  year  for 
the  lawing  or  expeditation  of  mafliffs  ;  which  is  done 
by  cutting  off  the  claws  of  the  fore-feet,  to  prevent 
them  from  running  after  deer.  No  other  dogs  but 
mafliffs  are  to  be  thus  lawed  or  expeditated,  for  none 
other  are  permitted  to  be  kept  within  the  prccindts 
of  the  forefl:  it  being  fuppofed  that  the  keeping  of 
thefe,  and  thefe  only,  was  necelfary  for  the  defence  of 
aman'shoufe.  3.  The  court  of  fweinmote  is  to  be 
holden  before  the  verderors,  as  judges,  by  the  fleward 
of  the  fweinmote,  thrice  in  every  year  ;  the  fweins  or 
freeholders  within  the  forefl  conipofing  the  jury.  The 
principal  juiifdidion  of  this  court  is,  firfl,  to  inquire 
into  the  oppreflions  and  grievances  committed  by  the 
officers  of  the  forefl ;  "defupir-oneratkneforeflaroriiim, 
tt  alioruii;  miniflrorumforellie  ;  etd'J  eorumopfrejftonibits 
popuio  regis  Ulatis  :"  and,  fecondly,  to  receive  and  try 
prefentments  certified  from  the  court  of  attachments 
againfl  offences  in  vert  and  venifon.  And  this  court 
may  not  only  inquire,  but  convift  alfo  ;  which  con- 
Tiftion  fhall  be  certified  to  the  court  of  juftice-fcat  un- 
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der  the  feals  of  the  jury,  for  this  court  cannot  proceed    Foreft, 
to  judgement.  But  the  principal  court  is,  4.  The  court  Fore-ftaff. 

of  jiiflice- feat,  which  is  held  before  the  chief  juflicc  in  ' •' ' 

eyre,  or  chief  itinerant  judge,  capitalis  jtt^itia'ius  in  iti- 
nere,  or  his  deputy:  to  hear  and  deiermme  all  trefpaf- 
fes  within  tlie  forell,  and  all  claims  of  franchifcs,  liber- 
ties, and  privileges,  and  all  pleas  and  caufcs  whatfoever 
therein  arifing.  'It  may  alfo  proceed  to  try  prefent- 
ments in  tiie  inferior  courts  of  the  iorefls,  and  to  give 
judgment  upon  conviclioa  of  the  fweinmote.  And 
the  chief  juflice  may  therefore,  after  prefentment 
made  or  indictment  found,  but  not  before,  ilfie  his 
warrant,  to  the  ofiiccrs  of  the  forell'  to  apprehend 
the  offenders.  It  may  beheld  every  third  year;  and 
40  days  notice  ought  to  be  given  of  its  fitting.  This 
'mprifon  for  offences  within  the 
forefl,  it  being  a  court  of  record  :  and  therefore  a  writ 
of  error  lies  from  hence  to  the  court  of  king's-bench, 
to  reftify  and  rcdrefs  any  mal-adminiflration  ofjuf- 
lice  ;  or  the  chief  juflice  in  eyre  may  adjourn  any 
matter  of  law  into  the  court  of  king's-bench. 

FoREST-Laws,  are  peculiar  laws  different  from  the 
common  law  of  England.  Before  the  making  of  Char- 
ta  de  Forefta,  in  the  time  of  king  John  and  his  foil 
Henry  III.  confirmed  in  parliament  by  9  Henry  III. 
oflfences  committed  therein  were  punilhed  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  king  in  the  fevcrefl  manner.  By  this  char- 
ter, many  forefls  were  difafforefledand  flrippe  J  of  their 
oppreffive  privileges,  and  regulations  were  made  for 
the  government  of  thofe  that  remained  ,  particularly, 
killing  the  king's  deer  was  made  no  longer  a  capital 
offence,  but  only  punifhed  by  fine,  imprifonment,  or 
abjurationof  the  realm  :  yet  even  in  the  charter  there 
were  fome  grievous  articles,  which  the  clemency  of  la- 
ter princes  have  fince  by  flatute  thought  fit  to  alter 
f  sr  ajji fas  fore  fix .  And  to  this  day,  in  trefpaffes  rela- 
ting to  the  forefl,  voluntas  reputabitur  pro  fa£lo  ;  fo  that 
if  a  man  be  taken  hunting  a  deer,  he  may  be  arrellcd 
as  if  he  had  taken  a  deer. 

FoREST-Towns,  in  geography,  certain  towns  of 
Suabia  in  Germany,  lying  along  the  Rhine,  and  the 
confines  of  Switzerland,  and  fubjcdt  to  the  houfe  of 
Auflria.  Their  names  arc  Rhinefieid;  Seckingen,  Law 
fenbttrg,  and  Waldfhut. 

FORE-STAFF,  an  inflrument  ufed  at  fea  for  taking 
the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  fore-flaff,  called 
alfo  crofs-fiaff,  takes  its  denomination  hence,  that  the 
obferver,  in  ufingit,  turns  his  face  towards  the  objeft  ; 
in  contradiflinftion  to  the  back-flaff,  where  he  turns 
his  back  to  the  objedl. 

The  fore  or  crofs  ftaff,  reprefented  in  Plate  CXCV. 
confifls  of  a  flraightfquare  ffaff,  A  B,  graduated  like 
a  line  of  tangents  and  four  croffcs  or  vanes,  F  F,  E  E, 
D  D,  C  C,  which  Aide  thereon.  The  nrft  and  fliorteft 
of  thefe  vanes,  F  F,  is  called  the  ten  crofs,  or  vane,  and 
belongs  to  that  fide  of  the  inflrument  whereon  the  di- 
vifions  begin  at  three  degrees  and  end  at  ten.  The 
next  longer  vane,  E  E,  is  called  the  thirty  crofs,  belong- 


ing to  that  fide  of  the  llaff  \vhercin  the  divilions  bcgia 
at  ten  degrees  and  end  at  thirty,  called  the  thirty  fcale. 
The  next  vane,  D  D,  is  called  x\\t  fixty  crofs,  and  be- 
longs to  the  fide  where  the  divifions  begin  at  twenty 
degrees  and  end  at  fixty.  The  lafl  and  longefl,  CC, 
called  the  ninety  crofs,  belongs  to  the  fide  whereon  the 
divifions  begin  at  thirty  degrees  and  end  at  ninety. 

U  u  2  The 


Fcrc-ftiff" 

il 
Fcreiler. 
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The  great  ufc  of  this  iiiftruracnt  is  to  lake  the  height     ance  ;  luit  in  cafe  fuch  a  perfon  rcfiHs  the  forcfter,  he 
of  the  fun  and   fturs,  or  the  dirtanct  ot  two  ftars  :  and     may  jullify  a  battery.  And  a  fortftcr  fliall  not  be  que- 


the  ten,  thirty,  fixiy,  or  ninety  crolies,  are  to  be  ufed 
according  as  the  altitude  is  greater  or  lefs  ;  that  is,  it 
the  altitude  be  Icfs  than  ten  degrees,  the  ten  crofs  is  to 
be  ufed  ;  if  sbove  ten,  but  Icfs  than  thirty,  the  thirty 
crofiis  to  be  ufed,  &c.  Note,  For  altitudes  greater 
than  thiny  degrees,  this  inllnunent  is  not  fo  coavcni- 
ant  as  a  quadrant  or  femicircle. 

To  obfirve  an  altitude  by  this  injlrumer.t. — Apply  the 
flat  end  ofiheftafFtoyoureye,and  look  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  crofs  for  the  centre  of  the  fun  or  liar,  and  at  the 


fliuned  for  killing  a  irefpafler  that,  after  the  peace 
cried  10  him,  will  not  fnrrender  himftlf,  if  it  be  not 
done  on  any  foriner  malice  ;  ihougli,  wi)erc  trefpaflers 
in  a  lorcft,  &c.  do  kill  a  perfon  that  oppofcs  ihcni,  it 
is  tnurder  in  all,  becaufe  they  were  engaged  in  an  un- 
lawful att,  and  therefore  malice  is  implied  to  the  per- 
fon killed. 

FORETHOUGHT-FELONY,  in  Scots  law,  figni- 
firs  premeditated  murder.     See  Murder. 

FORFAR,  a  parliament-town  of  Scotland,  and  ca- 


Fore- 
though, 
Forfar. 


lower  end  for  the  horizon.  If  you  fee  the  fky  inileid  of  pital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  fnuated  in  N.  Lat. 
thehorizen,flidethecrofsalittle  nearer  the  eye;  and  if  j6.  25.  W.  Long.a.  32.  This  town,  with  Dundee, 
you  fee  the  fca  inllead  of  the  horizon,  Aide  the  crofs  Cupar,  Perth,  and  St  Andrew's,  joinily  fend  one  mem- 
farther  from  the  eye  :  and  thus  continue  moving  till  ber  to  the  Britifli  parliament.  It  /lands  in  the  great 
you  fee  exaftly  the  funorflar's  centre  by  the  top  of  valley  ofStrathmorc  that  runs  from  Perth  north-raft 
thecrofs,  and  the  horizon  by  the  bottom  thereof.  Then  to  the  fca,  almod  in  a  ftraight  line,   about   jo  miles 


the  degrees  and  minutes,  ciii  by  the  inner  edge  of  tlic 
crofs  upon  the  fide  of  the  flaff  peculiar  to  the  crofs  you 
ufc,  give  the  ahiiudc  of  the  fun  or  flar. 

\i  it  be  the  meridian  altitude  you  want,  continue 
your  obfervation  as  long  as  you  find  the  altitude  in- 
creafe,  ftill  moving  the  crofs  nearer  to  the  eye.  By 
fubtra<5ting  the  meridian  altitude  thus  found  from  90 
degrees,  you  will  have  the  zenith  diflance.  To  vvork 
accurately,  an  allowance  muft  be  made  for  the  height 
of  the  eye  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  viz.  for  one 
Englilh  foot,  i  minute  ;  for  5  feet,  2i  ;  for  10  feet,  5',  ; 
for  20  feet,  S  ;  for  4°  f"t,  7,  &c.  Thefe  minutes 
fubtraifled  from  the  altitude  obferred,  and  added  to  the 
zenith  diftance  obfervcd,  give  the  true  altitude  and 
zenith  diflance. 

To  obferve  the  dipanc:  of  fwojlan,  or  the  moon's  di- 
flance from  a  f\ar,  by  the  fnre-flaff. — Apply  the  inflru- 
ment  to  the  eye,  and  looking  to  both  ends  of  the  crofs, 
move  it  nearer  or  farther  from  the  eye  till  you  fee  the 
two  ftars,  the  one  on  the  one  end,  and  the  other  oh  the 
other  end,  of  the  crofs  ;  then  the  degrees  and  minutes 
cut  by  the  crofs  on  the  fide  proper  to  the  vane  in  ufe 
give  the  liars  dillancc. 

FORESTALLER,  a  perfon  who  is  guilty  of  fore- 
ftalling.     See  the  next  article. 

FORESTALLING,  in  law,  buying  or  bargain- 
ing for  any  corn,  cattle,  vidluals,  or  merchandife,  in 
ihe  way  as  they  come  to  fairs  or  markets  to  be  fold, 
before  they  get  thiiher,  with  an  intent  to  fell  the  fame 
again  at  a  Irgher  price. 

Thcpunilhmentin  Britain  for  this  ofrcnce,uponcon- 
viilionatthequarter-fefTions  by  two  or  more  witneffes, 
is,  the  firft  time,  two  months  imprifonment  and  the  lofs 
of  the  goods,  or  ihe  value  ;  for  the  fecond  offence,  the 
offender  fliall  be  imprifoned  fix  months,  and  lofe  double 
the  value  of  the  goods  ;  for  the  third  offence,  he  (liall 
fuffer  imprifonment  during  the  king's  pleafure,  forfeit 
all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  fland  on  the  pillory  : 
but  the  ftatute  does  not  extend  to  makflers  buying 
barley,  or  to  badgers  licenfed. 

FORESTER,  a  fworn  officer  of  the  foreft,  ap- 
pointed by  the  kind's  let'ers-patent,  to  walk  the  foreft 
at  all  hours,  and  watch  over  the  vert  and  vcnifon  j  alfo 
ro  make  attachments  and  true  prcfentinents  of  all  tref- 
palFes  comiiiiitcd  within  the  forefl. 

If  a  man  comes  in  a  foreft  in  the  night,  aforefter 
cannot  lawfully  beat  him  before  he  makes  feme  relilt- 


long  and  betsvixt  four  and  five  miles  broad,  bordered 
on  either  fide  by  hills,  riling  gently  on  the  fouth  fide, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  famous  Grampians,  a  little 
more  cicvaied. 

Though  hiftory  is  filent  as  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name  Forjar,  yet  we  are  fure  it  is  of  very  ancient 
daic,  and  that  in  the  days  of  old  it  was  the  refi- 
dcncc  of  royal  majefly.  Here  Malcom  Canmore,  a 
wife  and  magnanimous  prince,  held  his  firft  parliament 
in  1057.  The  ruins  of  his  palace  are  ftill  to  be  fccn 
on  the  top  of  an  artificial  mount  of  a  circular  form, 
refting  upon  a  bafe  of  about  three  acres  of  ground,  and 
riling  jo  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  circumambient 
plain.  Awall  offtoneof  a  great  ihickntfs,  fi>  flrongly 
ccmcnicd  with  run-linic  that  it  islearcepoflible  to  break 
the  cement  with  the  flrokc  of  a  hammer,  environed  the 
place  ;  and  a  mote  of  at  lead  20  feet  broad,  and  infome 
parts  a  great  deal  more,  and  12  feet  deep,  cncompaJTed 
the  whole.  Adjoining  te  this  is  a  field  of  about  fix  acres 
of  ground  called  the  Queen's  Manor,  furrounded  in 
thofe  days  with  a  large  Ihect  of  water,  and  acceffiblc 
only  by  boais.  In  clearing  away  fome  of  the  rubbiih 
of  the  palace  a  few  years  ago,  t  tea-kettle  of  a  coni- 
cal figure,  and  a  bunch  of  barbed  arrows,  were  found 
in  the  ruins.  A  pit  of  about  18  feet  deep,  very 
prettily  built  of  hewn  ftone,  with  a  human  body  in  a 
(late  of  extreme  putrefaftion,  was  alfo  dilcovered. 
The  lake  of  Forfar,  llretching  two  miles  in  length 
from  call  to  weft,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  co- 
vering the  palace  on  the  north,  afforded  not  only  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  water  for  every  purpofc,  but  alfo 
added  to  the  ftrengthof  the  place.  This  lake  abounds 
with  trout,  pike,  perch,  and  eel.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  draining  ;  to  which  the 
iinnienfe  quaniity  of  fine  marie  at  the  bottom  was  the 
principal  inducement.  This  excellent  manure  is  found 
here  in  large  ftrata  from  two  to  fix  and  eight  feet  deep, 
and  generally  below  mofs  ten  feet  deep. 

This  lake  has  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  human 
race  ;  but  particularly  and  defervedly  lb  to  the  mur- 
derers of  Malrom  II.  who  having  fled  after  perpetra- 
ting the  bloody  deed  at  the  caftle  of  Glammis,  about 
five  miles  diftant,  in  the  ytar  1056,  niiiTed  their  way, 
owing  to  a  deep  fall  of  (now,  and  wandered  in  the 
fields  for  fome  time,  till  a:  lafl  they  c«me  upon  the  ice 
on  the  lake,  which  not  being  firm,  fuddtnly  gave  way 
under  them,  and  they  all  periihcd.    W  hen  the  iha-w 

came 
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Forftr.   came,  their  boJies  were  found  ;  and  being  difcovcrcd  to 

* 'be  the  murderers  ot  the  king,  they  were  all  hung  011 

gibbets  on  the  Tides  of  the  highways. 

Within  this  lake  were  formerly  two  iflands  raifej 
by  art,  with  buildings  on  each  ;  to  which  Margaret, 
Malcom  Canmore's  qiieen,  retired  after  the  dcceafe  of 
her  hiifbaud.  Part  of  the  ruins  of  ihele  eilitices  arc 
ftill  10  be  feen.  To  this  queen,  tradition  fays,  wc  owe 
the  cuftom  of  the  grace  drink;  Ihc  having  clUbliihtd 
it  as  a  rule  at  her  table,  tiiat  whoever  lUid  till  grace 
was  faid  was  rewarded  with  a  bumper. 

From  this  tiine  we  have  little  or  no  accounts  of  For- 
far tin  the  middle  of  tlie  17th  century,  except  an  adh 
palFed  in  the  13th  parliament  of  James  VI.  31ft  July 
1593,  in  the  following  words  :  "  Our  foverainc  Lordc, 
nnaerllanding  that  be  adte  and  ordinance  maid  anent 
obfervation  or  the  Sabbath-daie  within  this  realme,  the 
mercattc-daie  of  the  burgh  of  Forfare,  b;  ing  the  head 
burgh  of  the  fchire,  qailk  was  Sundaie,  is  taken  from 
ihem  ;  and  his  hii;uelVe  not  willing  that  they  in  onie 
waies  fuldbe  prejudged  hereby,  therefore  his  hieneffc, 
with  advice  of  the  eftaites  of  this  prefcnt  parliament, 
alteris  and  changis  their  faid  mercatte-daie  from  Sundaie 
to  Fridaie,  and  willis  the  famen  Friday  oukly  to  be 
their  mercatte-daie  to  them  in  all  times  hereafter  ;  hik] 
the  famen  to  ftande  with  the  like  priviledgcs  and  free- 
domes  as  the  Sundaie  did  of  before."  Whether  this 
change  took  place,  or  how  long  it  continued,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  the  market-day  isprcfcntly  held  on  Saturday, 
and  has  been  fo  part  memory  of  man. 

During  the  ufnrpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  de- 
tachment of  his  forces,  after  facking  Dundee,  came 
to  Forfar  and  burnt  all  the  public  records  of  the  place ; 
and  the  only  charter  the  town  now  has  is  one  granted 
by  Charles  11.  after  his  refloration,  confirming  all  its 
ancient  rights  and  privileges. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of 
the  times,  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  trials  kept 
in  the  charter  chert  of  Forfar,  that  nine  perfons  were 
condemned  and  burnt  here  for  witchcraft  betwixt  the 
years  1650  and  1662.  Thefe  innocent  people  were 
all  tried  by  a  fpecial  commifllon  from  the  lords  of  the 
privy-council  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  although  the  com- 
miffion  exprefsly  difcharged  torturing  them  on  purpofe 
to  extort  a  confelTion  of  their  guilt,  yet,  as  it  v/as 
then  thought  meritorious  to  obtain  confeflion  of  guilt 
by  whatever  means,  many  inhuman  cruelties  were  ex- 
ercifcd  upjn  the  unfortunate  objeds,  particularly,  an 
iron  boot  was  drawn  upon  one  of  their  legs,  and  a 
wedge  driven  with  great  force  between  it  and  the  leg. 
Another  inlfrument,  ftill  carefully  preferved  here,  was 
likcwife  ufed,  and  is  called  the  luHchbiidle.  It  is  made 
of  iron,  in  the  ihape  of  a  dog's  collar,  with  two  pikes 
on  the  infide,  about  four  inches  diftant,  and  two  and  a 
half  long.  Thefe  pikes  were  put  into  the  mouth,  and 
the  collar  afterwards  buckled  ftrait  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  to  which  was  affixed  an  iron  chain,  whereby  the 
condemned  perfons  were  led  10  the  place  of  execution 
called  the  Fiay-Fteld,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
northward  of  the  town. 

The  inhabitantsof  Forfar  are  a  hofpitable,  free,  and 
generous  fet  of  people  :  they  arc  at  leaft  doubled  in 
number  within  thefe  30yeirs,  being  now  about  3300, 
the  houfes  have  alfo  incrcafed  more  in  proportion,  be- 
fidesbeing  vaftly  improved.    The  church  here  has  juft 
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been  rebuilt  on  an  elegant  and  extenfivc  plan  calcu-    Forfar, 
lated  to  contain  2000  hearers.  Forfeiture 

FoRFyiR  Shirt,  a  county  of  Scotland,  of  which  For-  * 
far  is  the  capital.  Including  Angus,  Glenila,  Gltntlk, 
and  Glcnpralfin,  it  extends  29  miles  from  eaft  to  well, 
and  16  where  broadcll,  though  in  fome  places  the 
breadth  does  not  exceed  five  miles.  On  the  north  it 
is  divided  from  the  Brae  of  Mar  by  a  ridge  of  the 
Binchinin  raountains  ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Frith  of  Tay  and  the  Britilh  ocean,  on  the  eaft  by 
Mearns,  and  on  the  weft  by  Perthfhire.  Part  of  the 
Grampian  mountains  runs  through  this  county,  which 
is  agreeably  diverlitied  with  hill  and  dale.  It  produces 
lead  and  iron  in  abundance,  together  with  quarries  of 
freeftone  and  llate,  with  which  the  inhabitants  drive  a 
confiderable  traffic.  The  county  is  wellwaiercd  with 
lakes,  rivers,  rivulets,  and  fountains,  fhadcd  with 
large  forefts,  roughened  with  brown  mountains,  and 
waved  with  green  hills  inierfpcrlcd  with  fields  and 
meadows,  and  adorned  with  fine  feats  and  plantations. 
Their  lieaths  and  woods  abound  with  hart,  hind,  roc- 
buck  and  moor  game;  their  ftreams  are  flocked  with 
trout  and  falmon.  Their  hills  arc  covered  with  flocks 
of  flicep,  and  their  fields  afibrd  plentiful  harvefts  of 
wheat,  and  all  forts  of  grain.  The  mountains  10  the 
weft  and  north  are  inhabited  by  Highlanders :  but  the 
Lowlanders  pofTcfs  the  towns  and  champaign  country, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  politcnefs  and  hofpitality. 
FORFEITURE,  originally  fignifies  a  tranfgref- 
fion,  or  offence  againft  fome  penal  law.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  bale  hdnin Jorhfailura  .■  whence  forfai- 
tura  2i\d  J orfaiSlura;  and  the  French  forfait.  Foris- 
faCiura  comes  of  jorisfacen  ;  which,  according  10  Ifi« 
dore,  fignifies  10  '•  hurt  or  offend,"  facere  contra  ra- 
t'lonem ,  and  which  is  not  improbably  derived  of  for\s 
"  out,"  zxiAfacere,  "  to  do,"  q.  d.  an  aflion  out  of 
rale,  or  contrary  to  the  rules.  Borel  will  liaveyir- 
fait  derived  from  the  ufirg  of  force  or  violence  :  Lo- 
bineau  in  his  gloftary  will  \\a.ve  forhfaBa  properly  to 
llgnify  a  mulct  or  amend,  not  vt  forfeit;  which  latter 
he  derives  from  the  bafe  Britidi/br/i-^,  "  a  penalty." 

But,  with  us,  it  is  more  frequently  uled  for  the 
cffe£t  of  fuch  tranfgreflion  ;  or  the  lofing  fome  right, 
privilege,  eftaie,  honour,  office,  or  efFcfts,  in  confc- 
qucnce  thereof  ;  than  for  the  tranfgrelTion  itfelf. 

F'orfeiture  differs  from  coxfifcation ,  in  that  the  for- 
mer is  more  general  ;  while  confifcaiion  is  particularly 
applied  to  fuch  things  as  become  forfeited  to  iheking's 
exchequer;  and  goods  conlifcatcd  are  faid  to  be  fuch  as 
nobody  claims. 

Forfeitures  may  be  either  in  civil  ox  crirni?ial  c^fes. 
I.  With  refped  to  the  firft,  a  man  that  hath  an  e- 
Hate  for  life  or  years,  may  forfeit  it  many  ways,  as  well 
as  by  treafon  or  felony  ;  fuch  as  alienation,  claiming  a 
greater  eftate  than  he  hath,  or  affirming  the  rcverfion 
to  be  in  a  ftranger,  &c.  When  a  tenant  in  tail  makes 
leafes  not  warranted  by  the  ftatuie  ;  a  copyholder 
commits  wafte,  refufes  to  pay  his  rent,  or  do  fuit  of 
court  ;  and  where  an  eftate  is  granted  upon  condition, 
on  non -performance  thereof,  &c.  they  will  make  a  for- 
feiture. 

Entry  for  a  forfeiture  ought  to  be  by  him  who  is 
next  in  reverfion,  or  remainder,  after  the  eftate  for- 
feited. As  if  tenant  for  life  or  years  commits  a  forfei- 
ture, he  who  has  the  immediate  rcverfion  or  remainder 

ought 
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Forfeiture,  ouglit  to  enter;  though  he  has  the  fee,  or  only  an 

' '^ '  eflate-tail. 

II.  Forfeiture  in  criminal  cafes  is  twofold  ;  of  real, 
and  perfonal  cllates. 

I.  As  to  real  cftatcs,  by  Attainder  in  high-trea- 
fon,  a  man  forfeits  to  the  king  all  his  lands  and  te- 
nements of  inheritance,  whether  fee-fimplc  orfec-tail; 
and  all  his  rights  of  entry  on  lands  and  tenements, 
which  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed,  or 
at  any  time  afterwards,  to  be  for  ever  veiled  in  the 
crown  ;  and  alfo  the  profits  of  all  lands  and  tenements, 
which  he  had  in  his  own  right  for  life  or  years,  fo  long 

BUeifl-        as  fiich  iutereft;  Ihall  fubfift.     This  forfeiture  relates 

Comment,  b-ickwards  to  the  time  of  the  ireafon  committed  ;  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  intermediate  fales  and  incumbrances,  but 
not  thofe  before  the  fail:  and  therefore  a  wife's  join- 
ture is  not  forfeitable  for  the  treafon  of  her  hufband  ; 
becaufe  fettled  upon  her  previous  to  the  treafon  com- 
mitted. But  her  dower  is  forfeited,  by  the  exprefs 
provilion  of  ftatute  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  11.  And  yet 
the  hufband  fhall  be  tenant  by  the  curtefy  of  the  wife's 
lands,  if  the  wife  be  attainted  of  treafon  :  for  that  is 
not  prohibited  by  the  ftatute.  But,  though  after  at- 
tainder the  forfeiture  relates  back  to  the  time  of  the 
treafon  committed,  yet  it  does  not  take  effeft  unlefs  an 
attainder  be  had,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  fruits  ;  and 
therefore,  if  a  traitor  dies  before  judgment  pronounced, 
or  is  killed  in  open  rebellion,  or  is  hanged  by  martial 
law,  it  works  no  forfeiture  of  his  land  ;  for  he  never 
was  attainted  of  treafon.  But  if  the  chief  juflice  of 
the  king's  bench  (the  fupreme  coroner  of  all  England) 
in  perfon,  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of  him  killed  in 
open  rebellion,  records  it  and  returns  the  record  into 
his ov/n  court,  both  lands  and  goods  fltall  be  forfeited. 

The  natural  jufticc  of  forfeiture  or  confifcation  of 
property,  for  treafon,  is  founded  on  this  confideration  : 
That  he  wiio  hath  thus  violated  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  broken  his  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal contraft  between  king  and  people,  hath  abandon- 
ed his  connexions  with  fociety,  and  hath  no  longer 
any  riglit  to  thofe  advantages  which  before  belonged 
to  him  purely  as  a  member  of  the  community  ;  among 
which  yoaa/ advantages,  the  right  of  transferring  or 
tranfmitting  property  to  others  is  one  of  the  chief. 
Such  forfeitures,  moreover,  whereby  his  pofteritymuft 
fufFer  as  well  as  himfelf,  will  help  to  rcflrain  a  man, 
not  only  by  the  fenfeof  his  duty,  and  dread  of  perfonal 
punifliment,  but  alfo  by  his  palfions  and  natural  affec- 
tions;  and  will  interefl  every  dependant  and  relation 
be  has  to  keep  him  from  ©flcnding  :  according  to  that 
bcauti  ful  fentiment  of  Cicero,  "  ncc  vero  mefugit  qtiam 
fit  acerbmn,  parsntuvifcclerafiUorujn  f  tents  hit :  Jed  hoc 
prccclare  leglbui  coviparatum  eft,  tit  caritai ttberoriauami- 
eiorcs  parentis  reipiiblice  redderet."  And  therefore 
Aulus  Cafcellius,  a  Roman  lawyer  in  the  time  of  the  tri- 
umvirate, ufed  to  boafl  that  he  had  two  reafons  for 
defpifnig  the  power  of  the  tyrants  ;  his  old  age  and 
his  want  of  children  :  for  children  are  pledges  to  the 
prince  of  the  father's  obedience.  Yet  many  nations 
h.ive  thought,  that  this  poflhumous  punifliment  favours 
of  hardlhip  to  the  innocent  ;  efpecially  for  crimes  that 
do  not  Ilrike  at  the  very  root  and  foundation  of  fo^ 
ciety,  as  treafon  againft  the  government  exprefsly  does. 
And  therefore,  although  confifcations  were  very  fre- 
quent in  the  times  of  the  earlier  emperors,  yet  Arca- 


dius  and  Honorius,  in  every  other  inftance  but  that  of  Forfeiture. 

treafon,  thought  it  more  ju(l,  ibi  effe pmnam,  ubi  stnoxa  ^— v ' 

eft ;  and  ordered,  that  ^' peccatafuos  teneantauBores,  nee 
ulterius  progrediatur  metui,  quam  reperiatur  deliBuin  :" 
and  Juflinian  alfo  made  a  law  to  reflrain  the  punilhment 
of  relations;  which  directs  the  forfeiture  to  go,  except  in 
the  cafe  of  crimen  majeftatis,  to  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
delinquent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Macedonian  laws 
extended  even  the  capital  puni(hmentof  treafon,  not 
only  to  the  children,  but  to  all  the  relations  of  the 
delinquent :  and  of  courfc  their  eAates  mull  be  alfo 
forfeited,  as  no  man  was  left  to  inherit  them.  And 
in  Germany,  by  the  famous  golden  bull  (copied  almoft 
verbatim  from  Juftinian's  code),  the  lives  of  the  fons 
of  fuch  as  confpire  to  kill  an  eledor  are  fpare d,  as  it  is 
cxpre/Fed,  by  the  trn'^trox's  particular  bounty .  But  they 
arc  deprived  of  all  their  effedls  and  right  of  fuccefTion, 
and  are  rendered  incapable  of  any  honour  ecclefiaflical 
and  civil ;  to  the  end  that,  being  always  poor  and  ne- 
ceffitous,  they  may  for  ever  be  accompanied  by  th« 
infamy  of  their  father  ;  may  languilli  in  continual  in- 
digence ;  and  may  find  (fays  this  mercilefs  edid)  their 
punifhment  in  living,  and  their  relief  in  dying." 

In  England,  forfeiture  of  lands  and  tenements  t» 
the  crov;n  for  treafon  is  by  no  means  derived  from  the 
feodal  policy,  but  was  antecedent  to  the  eflablifhment 
of  that  fyflcm  in  that  ifland;  being  tranfmitted  from 
their  Saxon  anceftors,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  conftitution.  But  in  certain  treafons  rela- 
ting to  the  coin  (which  feems  rather  a  fpecies  of  the 
crimen  [alft  than  the  crimen  licfa:  majeftatis),  it  is  pro- 
vided by  fomeof  the  modern  ftatutcs  which  conftitute 
the  offence,  that  it  fliall  work  no  forfeiture  of  lands, 
fave  only  for  the  life  of  the  offenders;  and  by  all,  that 
it  fhall  not  deprive  the  wife  of  her  dower.  And,  in 
order  to  abolilh  fuch  hereditary  punifhment  entirely,  it 
was  enadled  by  ftatute  7  Ann.  c.  21.  that,  after  the 
deceafe  of  the  late  pretender,  no  attainder  for  treafon 
fhould  extend  to  the  difinhcriting  of  any  heir,  nor  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  perfon,othcr  than  the  traitor  him- 
felf.  By  which  the  law  of  forfeitures  for  high  trea- 
fon would  by  this  time  have  been  at  an  end,  had  not  a 
fubfcquent  ftatute  intervened  to  give  them  a  longer  du- 
ration. The  hiftory  of  this  matter  is  fomewhat  lin- 
gular, and  worthy  obfervation.  At  the  time  of  the 
union,  the  crime  of  treafon  in  Scotland  was,  by  the 
Scots  law,  in  many  refpedis  different  from  that  of  trea- 
fon in  England  ;  and  particularly  in  its  confequence 
of  forfeitures  of  entailed  eftaies,  which  was  more  par- 
ticularly Englidi ;  yet  it  fcemed  neceffary,  that  a  crime 
fo  nearly  affcfting  government  fliould,  both  in  its  cf- 
fence  and  confequences,  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing 
in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdoms.  In  new-mo- 
delling thefe  laws,  the  Scots  nation  and  the  Englifh 
houfe  of  commons  ftrugglcd  hard,  partly  to  maintain, 
and  partly  to  acquire,  a  total  immunity  from  forfeiture 
and  corruption  of  blood  :  which  the  houfe  of  lords  as 
firmly  refifted.  At  length  a  compromifc  was  agreed 
to,  which  is  eftablifhed  by  this  ftatute,  viz.  that  the 
fame  crimes,  and  no  other,  IhculJ  be  treafon  in  Scot- 
land that  arc  fo  in  England  ;  and  that  the  Englifli  for- 
feitures and  corruption  of  blood  fhould  take  place  in 
Scotland  till  the  death  of  the  then  pretender,  and  then 
ceafe  throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain:  the  lords 
artfully  propofcd  this  temporary  claufc,  in  hopes  (it 
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Fsrfeitnrt.  is  faiJ)  that  the  pniJencc  of  fuccccding  parliaments 
*—^j—'  would  make  it  pcrpciu<il.  This  has  partly  been  dune 
by  the  lUtute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  39.  (made  in  the  year 
preceding  the  laie  rebellion),  the  operation  of  thcte  iu- 
demiiilying  claiifcs  being  thereby  Itill  tarther  fufpcnd- 
cd  till  the  death  ot  the  fonof  the  pretender. 

Li  petit  trcalon  and  felony,  the  offender  alfo  for- 
feits all  his  chattel  iatercfls  abfolutely,  and  the  profits 
of  all  freehold  ellates  during  life  ;  and  after  his  death 
all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  limple  (but  not  thofe 
in  tail)  to  the  crown,  for  a  very  Ihort  period  of  time  : 
for  the  king  fliall  have  them  for  a  year  and  a  day  and 
may  commit  therein  what  waftc  he  pleafes  ;  which  is 
called  the  king's _yi^<ir,  day  and  waft e,  Formerly  the 
king  had  only  a  liberty  of  committing  waftc  on  the 
lands  of  felons,  by  palling  dov^Ti  their  houfes,  extir- 
pating their  gardens,  plowing  their  meadows,  and 
cutting  down  their  woods.  And  a  punifliment  of  a 
fimiiar  fpirit  appears  to  have  obtained  in  the  oriental 
€:ountries  from  the  decrees  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Cyrus  ill  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra;  which,  be- 
fides  the  pain  ot  death  inflifled  on  the  delinquents 
there  fpecificd,  ordain,  "  that  their  houfes  Ihall  be 
made  a  dunghill."  But  this  tending  greatly  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  public,  it  was  agreed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  in  England,  that  the  king  fliould  have  the 
profits  of  the  land  for  one  year  and  a  day  in  lieu  of  the 
deflrudion  he  was  otherwife  at  liberty  to  commit  : 
and  therefore  magna  charta,  provides,  that  the  king  fhall 
only  hold  fuch  lands  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then 
reftore  them  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  without  any  men- 
tion made  of  waftc.  But  the  ftatueiy  Edw.  II.  de 
frerogativa  regis,  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  the  king  fliall 
have  his  year,  day,  ««</ wafte;  and  not  the  year  and 
day  inflead  ofvizde  :  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  (and  the 
author  of  the  Mirror  before  him)  very  juftly  look  up- 
on as  an  encroachment,  though  a  very  ancient  one,  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  The  year,  day,  and  wafte,  arc 
now  ufually  compounded  for  ;  but  otherwife  they  re- 
gularly belong  to  the  crown  j  and  after  their  ex- 
piration the  land  would  naturally  have  defcended  to 
the  heir  (as  in  gavelkind  tenare  it  ftilldoes),  did  not 
its  feodal  quality  intercept  fuch  defcent,  and  give  it 
by  way  of  cfcheat  to  the  lord.  Thefe  forfeitures  for 
felony  do  alfo  arife  only  upon  attainder  :  and  there- 
fore ifi/o  de/i  forfeits  no  lands  of  inheritance  or  free- 
hold, for  he  never  is  attainted  as  a  felon.  They  likewife 
!relate  back  to  the  time  the  offence  was  committed  as 
well  as  forfeitures  for  treafon,  fo  as  to  avoid  all  inter- 
mediate charges  and  conveyances.  This  may  be  hard 
upon  fuch  as  have  unwarily  engaged  with  the  otFender  : 
but  the  cruelry  and  reproach  moftlieon  the  part,  not  of 
the  law,  but  of  the  criminal  ;  who  has  thus  knowingly 
and  diflioneftly  involved  others  in  his  own  calamities. 
2.  The  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  accrues  in 
every  one  of  the  high  kinds  of  offence  ;  in  high  trea- 
fon, or  mifprifion  thereof,  petit  treafon,  felonies  of  all 
forts  whether  clergyable  or  not,  felf-murder  or  felony 
tte  fi,  petty  larceny,  ftanding  mute,  8fC.  For  flight 
alfo,  on  an  accufation  of  treafon,  felony,  or  even  pe- 
tit larceny,  whether  the  party  be  found  guilty  or  ac- 
quitted, if  the  jury  find  the  flight,  the  party  /hall  for- 
feit his  goods  and  chattels  :  for  the  very  flight  is  an 
offence,  carrying  with  it  a  ftrongprefumptign  of  guilt, 
and  is  at  kail  an  endeavour  to  elude  and  fliile  the 


courfe  of  juftice  prtfcribed  by  the  law.     But  the  jury  Forfeiture 
very   feldom  find    the  flight  ;   forfeiture  being  l.jukcd         II 
upon,  fince  the  vaft  increrfe  of  pcrloiial  p' opci  ly  of  late   fo^^cula 
years,   as  too  large  a  penalty  for  an  ofltnce  to  which  a  "       " 
man  is  prompted  by  the  natural  love  of  libcny. 

There  is  a  rcmarkabk  difference  ortuo  Let  ween  the 
forfeiture  of  bnds  and  of  goods  and  chaucls.  (i.) 
Lands  are  foifeittd  upon  atiu'iuder,  and  not  before  .- 
goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited  by  cmvidion.  Be- 
caufc  in  many  of  the  cafes  where  goods  are  forfeited, 
there  never  is  any  attainder;  which  happens  only  where 
judgment  of  death  or  outlawry  is  given  ;  therefore,  in 
thofe  cafes  the  forfeiture  muft  be  upo.i  conviftion,  or 
not  at  all  ;  and  being  necelTirily  upon  conviction  in 
thofe,  it  is  fo  ordered  in  all  other  cafes,  for  the  law 
loves  uniformity.  (2).  The  forfeiture  of  lands  has 
relation  to  the  time  the  faft  was  committed,  fo  as  to 
avoid  all  fubfequent  files  and  incumbrances  ;  but  the 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  has  no  relation  back- 
wards; fo  that  thofe  only  which  a  man  has  at  the 
time  of  convidion  fliall  be  forfeited.  Therefore  a 
traitor  or  felon  may  bona  fide  fell  any  of  his  chattels, 
real  or  perfonal,  for  the  fuftenance  of  himfclf  and  fa- 
mily between  the  fail  and  convi<5tion  :  for  perfonal 
property  is  of  fo  fluftuating  a  nature,  that  it  pafl^cs 
through  many  hands  in  a  jhort  time  :  and  no  buyi  r 
could  be  fafc,  if  he  were  liable  to  return  the  goods 
which  he  had  fairly  bought,  provided  any  of  the  prior 
vendors  had  committed  a  treafon  or  felony.  Yet  if 
they  be  collufively  and  not  btna  fide  parted  with, 
merely  to  defraud  the  crown,  the  law  (and  particir- 
larly  the  ftatute  13  Eliz,  c.  5.)  will  reach  them  ;  for 
they  arc  all  the  while  truly  and  fubftantially  tlie  goods 
of  the  offender  :  and  as  he,  if  acquitted,  might  recover 
them  himfelf,  as  not  parted  with  for  a  good  confider- 
ation  ;  fo,  in  cafe  he  happens  to  be  convi(5ted,  the  law 
will  recover  them  for  the  king. 

FORFEX,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a  way  of 
drawing  up  an  army  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  flieers. 
It  was  intended  to  receive  the  cuneus  or  wedge,  if  the 
enemy  ftiould  make  ufe  of  that  figure.  For  when  the 
forfex  opened  to  admit  the  wedge,  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defeating  their  defign,  and  cutting  them  in 
pieces. 

FORFICULA,  the  ear-wig,  in  zoology,  a  ge- 
nus of  infefts  belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera. 
The  antennas  are  briftly  ;  the  elytra  are  dimidiated  ; 
the  wings  are  covered  ;  and  the  tail  is  forked.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  viz.  the  auricularia,  or  common  ear- 
wig, with  the  tops  of  the  elytra  white;  and  the  mi- 
nor, with  teftaceous  and  nnfpotted  elytra. — This  ge- 
nus of  infects  is  one  of  the  beft  known,  the  forceps 
at  the  extremity  of  their  abdomen  forming  a  very 
diftiniflive  charafter.  It  is  this  feeming  weapon  that 
has  occafioned  thofe  infefts  to  be  called  forficulx  in 
Latin  :  and  the  fermidable  nameof  c'^r-'zu/g-/  has  been 
given  them  in  Engliih,  from  a  notion  that  the  infefl  fre- 
quently introduces  itfelf  into  the  ears,  caufing  great  pain 
and  even  death.  MrBarbut,  however,  afliires  us,  that 
the  forceps  which  the  ear-wig  carries  at  his  tail,  and 
with  which  he  feems  provided  for  his  defence,  is  not 
fo  formidable  as  it  at  firft  appears,  being  dcftitute  of 
flrength  fufficient  to  produce  the  leaft  fcnfible  imprcf- 
fion.  The  larva  of  the  car- wig  differs  very  little  from 
the  pcrfetS  infeft. 

Ear- 
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Ear-wigs  arc  very  mifchievous  vermin  in  gardens, 
cfpccially  where  carnations  arc  preftrved  ;  tor  they 
are  fo  fond  ol  thcle  flowers,  ihat  if  care  is  not  taken 
to  prevent  them,  they  will  entirely  dellroy  them,  by 
eating  off  the  fweet  part  at  the  bo;iom  of  the  petals 
or  leaves.  To  prevent  which,  mod  people  have  Hands 
credtcd,  which  have  a  bafoii  of  earth  or  lead  round 
each  fupporier,  which  is  conftantly  kept  filled  with 
water.  Others  hang  the  hollow  claws  of  crabs  and 
lobllers  npon  Hicks  in  divers  pans  of  the  garden  into 
which  thole  vermin  get ;  and  by  often  fearching  them, 
you  will  dellroy  them  without  much  trotiblc,  which 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  your  wall-fruit,  for  thcfe 
are  great  dellroyers  alfo  of  all  foft  fruits. 

FORGE,  properly  lignifics  a  little  furnace,  where- 
in fmiths  and  other  artificers  of  iron  or  Heel,  &c.  heat 
their  meals  red-hot,  in  order  to  foften  them  and  ren- 
der them  more  malleable  and  manageable  on  the  anvil. 

An  ordinary  forge  is  nothing  but  a  pair  of  bellows, 
the  nozzle  of  which  is  direfttd  upon  a  fmooth  area, 
on  which  coals  are  placed.  The  nozzle  of  a  pair  of 
bellows  may  be  alfo  dircdcd  to  the  bottom  of  any  fur- 
nace, to  excite  the  combuilion  of  tiic  coals  placed 
there,  by  which  a  kind  of  forge  is  formed.  In  labo- 
ratories there  is  generally  a  fmall  furnace  conlifting 
of  one  cylindrical  piece,  open  at  top,  which  has  at  its 
lower  fide  a  hole  for  receiving  the  nozzle  of  a  double 
bellows.  This  kind  of  forge-furnace  is  very  conveni- 
ent for  fufions,  as  the  operation  is  quickly  peiformcd, 
and  with  few  coals.  In  its  lower  part,  two  inches 
above  the  hole  for  receiving  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows, 
may  be  placed  an  iron-plaie  of  the  fame  diameter,  fup- 
ported  upon  two  horizontal  bars,  and  pierced  near  its 
circumference  with  four  holes  diametrically  oppofite  to 
each  other.  By  this  difpofiiion,  the  wind  of  the  bel- 
lows, pulhed  forcibly  under  this  plate,  enters  at  thefc 
four  holes;  and  thus  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  equally  dif- 
tributed,  and  the  crucible  in  the  furnace  is  equally  for- 
rounded  by  it.  This  contrivance  is  ufed  in  the  forge- 
furnaces  for  melting  copper  with  this  difference  only, 
that  thefc  furnaces  are  fquare,  which  is  a  matter  of  no 
confeqnence. 

As  the  wind  of  bellows  flrongly  and  rapidly  excites 
the  aftion  of  the  fire,  a  forge  is  very  convenient  when 
a  great  heat  is  to  be  applied  qtiickly  ;  but  ir  is  not 
fuitable  when  the  heat  is  to  be  gradually  increafed. 

The  forge,  or  blall  of  bellows,  is  ufed  in  feveral  ope- 
rations in  fmall ;  as  to  fufe  falts,  metals,  ores,  &c.  It 
is  alfo  much  ufed  in  works  in  the  great,  which  require 
ftrong  heit,  without  much  management ;  and  chiefly  in 
the  fmeltingofores,  and  fufion  of  metallic  matters. 

Forge  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  large  furnace,  wherein 
iron-ore,  taken  out  of  the  mine,  is  melted  down  :  or 
it  is  more  properly  applied  to  another  kind  of  furnace, 
wherein  the  iron-ore  melted  down  and  feparated  in  a 
former  f.irnace,  and  then  caft  into  fows  and  pigs,  is 
heated  and  fufed  over  again,  and  beaten  afterwards 
with  large  hammers,  and  thus  rendered  more  foft, 
pure,   diiitilc,  and  fit  for  ufe. 

Forge,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  is  generally  called 
a  travelling  Jorge,  and  may  not  improperly  be  called 
a  portable  fmiih's  (hop  :  at  ihis  forge  all  manner  of 
fmith's  work  is  made,  and  it  can  be  ufed  upon  a  march 
as  well  as  in  camp.  Formerly  thry  were  very  ill  con- 
trived, with  2  wheels  only,  and  wooden  fupponers  to 
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to  prop  the  forge  for  working  when  in  the  park.  Of 
latL"'ycars  ihey  are  made  with  4  wheels,  which  aii- 
fwers  their  purpofc  much  better. 

foscE  for  red-hot  Balls,  is  a  place  where  the  balls 
are  made  red-hot  before  tuey  are  fired  off:  it  is  built 
abeut  five  or  fix  feet  below  the  lurface  ot  the  ground, 
of  ftrong  brickwork,  and  .n  iron  grate,  upon  which 
the  balls  arc  laid,  with  a  very  large  fire  rnder  them. 

FORGER,  in  law,  one  guiliy  ot  Forgery. 

FORGERY  (from  the  Freuchyor^^r,  i.e.  accttdare, 
jabricare,  "  to  beat  on  an  anvil,  forue,  or  form,"j  may 
be  defined  at  common  law,  to  be  ''  the  fraudulent 
making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  man's  right ;"  for  which  the  cftendcr  may 
fuffer  fine,  iinprifonment,  and  pillory.  And  alfo,  by 
a  variety  of  ftatuics  a  more  feveie  putiilhment  is  in- 
flitted  on  ihe  ottcnr  er  in  many  particular  cafes,  which 
arc  fo  multiplied  of  late  as  almoll  to  become  general. 
We  ihall  ineniion  the  principitl  inftancts. 

By  ftatutc  5  Eliz.  c.  14.  to  forge  or  make,  or  know- 
ingly to  publilh  or  give  in  evidence,  any  forged  deed, 
court-roll,  or  will,  with  intent  to  afiedt  the  right  of 
real  property,  either  freehold  or  copyhold,  is  puniflied 
by  a  forfeiture  to  the  party  grieved  of  double  cofls  and 
damages  ;  by  Handing  in  the  pillory,  and  having  both 
his  cars  cut  off,  and  his  nollriis  flit,  and  feared;  by 
forfeiture  to  the  crown  of  the  profits  of  his  lands,  and 
by  perpetual  imprifonment.  For  any  forgery  relating 
10  a  term  of  years  or  annuity,  bond,  obligation,  ac- 
quittance, rcleafc  or  difcharge  of  any  debt  or  deinand 
of  any  perfonal  chattels,  the  lame  forfeiture  is  given  to 
the  party  grieved  ;  and  on  the  oflender  is  inflifled  the 
pillory,  lofs  of  one  of  his  ears,  and  half  a  year's  im- 
prifonment: the  fecond  offence,  in  both  cafes,  being 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Befides  this  general  aft,  a  multitude  of  others,  fincc 
the  revolution  (when  paper-credit  was  firfteftabliflied), 
have  inflidcd  capital  punilhment  on  the  forging,  al- 
tering, or  ottering  as  true  when  forged,  of  any  bank) 
bills,  or  notes,  or  other  fccurities;  of  bills  of  credit 
ilFued  from  the  exchequer;  of  fouthfea  bonds,  &c.  ; 
of  lottery  tickets  or  orders  ;  of  army  or  navy  deben- 
tures; of  Ead-India  bonds  ;  of  writings  under  feal  of 
the  London  or  royal-exchange  aiJiirance  ;  of  the  hand 
of  the  receiver  of  the  prc-fines,  or  of  the  accountant- 
general  and  certain  other  officers  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery; of  a  letter  of  attorney  or  other  power  to  receiTC 
or  transfer  ftock  or  annuities  ;  and  on  the  pcrfonating 
a  proprietor  thereof,  to  receive  or  transfer  fuch  annui- 
ties, flock,  or  dividends  :  alfo  on  the  pcrlonating,  or 
procuring  to  be  perfonated,  any  feaman  or  other  pcT- 
fon,  intitled  to  wages  or  other  naval  emoluments,  or 
any  of  his  perfonal  reprefentatives  ;  and  the  taking,  or 
procuring  to  be  taken,  any  falfe  oath  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  probate  or  letters  of  adminitlration,  in  order  to 
receive  fuch  payments  ;  and  the  forging,  or  procuring 
to  be  forged,  and  likewife  the  uttering  or  publifliing, 
as  true  of  any  counterfeited  fcaman's  will  or  power  : 
to  which  may  be  added,  though  not  flridlly  reducible 
to  this  head,  the  counterfeiting  of  Mediterranean  paf- 
fcs,  under  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  to 
protect  one  from  the  piratical  Hates  of  Barbary  ;  the 
forging  or  imitating  of  any  flamps  to  defraud  the 
public  revenue :  and  the  forging  of  ^ny  msrriage  re- 
giHcr  or  licence  :  all  whi(h  are^  by  diHinQ  a<^ts  of  par- 
liament. 
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Forgiag.  liament,  maJe  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By 
>— v-^-^  flatuces  1 3  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  &  59.  forging  or  counter- 
feiting any  llamp  or  mark  to  denote  the  flandard  of 
gold  and  filver  plate,  and  certain  other  offences  of  the 
lilte  tendency,  arc  punilhed  with  tranfportation  for  14 
years.  By  Itatute  12  Geo.  III.  c.  48.  certain  frauds 
on  the  (lamp-duties,  therein  defcriiied,  principally  by 
nfing  the  fame  (lamps  more  than  once,  arc  made  fingle 
felony,  and  liable  to  tranfportation  for  (even  years. 
And  the  fame  punilhment  is  inflifled  by  (latuie  13 
Geo.  Ill,  c.  38.  on  fuch  as  counterfeit  the  common 
feal  of  the  corporation  for  manufafturing  plate-glafs 
(tliereby  ereded),  or  knowingly  demand  money  ot  the 
company  by  virtue  of  any  writing  under  fuch  counter- 
feit feal. 

There  arc  alfo  two  general  laws,  with  regard 
to  forgery  ;  the  one  2  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  whereby  thcfirll 
offence  in  forging  or  procuring  to  be  forged,  afling  or 
afli/ling  therein,  or  uttering  or  publilliing  as  true,  any 
forged  deed,  will,  bond,  writing  obligatory,  bill  of  ex- 
change, promiflbry  note,  endoriement  or  aflignmcnt 
thereof,  or  any  acquittance  or  receipt  for  money  or 
goods,  with  intention  to  defraud  any  perfon  (or  cor- 
poration), is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
And  by  ilatute  7  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  it  is  equally  penal  to 
forge,  or  caufe  to  be  forged,  or  utter  as  true,  a  coun- 
terfeit acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  the  number 
of  any  accountable  receipt  for  any  note,  bill,  or  any 
other  fecurity  for  money,  or  any  warrant  or  order  for 
the  payment  of  money,  or  delivery  of  goods.  So  that, 
through  the  number  of  thefe  general  and  fpecial  pro- 
vifions,  there  is  now  hardly  a.  cafe  poifible  to  be  con- 
ceived, wherein  forgery,  that  tends  to  defraud,  whether 
in  the  name  of  a  real  or  fictitious  perfon,  is  not  made  a 
capital  crime. 

Forging,  in  law,  the  aft  of  Forgert. 

Forging,  in  fmithery,  the  beating  or  hammering 
iron  on  the  anvil,  after  having  firll  made  it  red  hoi  in 
the  forge,  in  orderto  extend  it  into  various  forms,  and 
felhion  it  into  works.     Sec  Forge. 

There  are  two  waysof  foigingand  hammering  iron. 
One  is  by  the  force  of  the  hand,  in  which  there  are 
ufually  fcveral  perfons  employed,  one  of  them  turning 
the  iron  and  hammering  likewife,  and  the  reft  only 
hammering.  The  other  way  is  by  the  force  of  a  wa- 
ter-mill, which raifes  and  works  feveral  huge  hammers 
beyond  the  force  of  man  j  under  the  llrokes  whereof 
the  workmen  prefent  large  lumps  or  pieces  of  iron, 
■which  are  fuftained  at  one  end  by  the  anvils,  and  at 
the  other  by  iron-chains  faflened  to  the  cieling  of  the 
forge.     See  Mill. 

This  lafl  way  of  forging  is  only  nfed  in  the  largefl 
works,  as  anchors  for  (hips,  &c.  which  ufually  weigh 
feveral  thoufand  pounds.  For  the  lighter  works,  a 
fingle  man  ferves  to  hold,  heat,  and  turn  with  one 
hand,  while  he  hammers  with  the  other. 

Each  purpofe  the  work  is  defigned  for  requires  its 
proper  heat  ;  for  if  it  be  too  cold,  it  will  not  feel  the 
weight  of  the  hammer,  as  the  fmiths  call  it,  when  it 
will  not  batter  under  the  hammer  ;  and  if  it  be  too  hot, 
it  will  red-fear,  that  is,  break  or  crack  under  the 
iammer. 

The  feveral  degrees  of  heat  the  fmiths  give  iheir 
irons,  are,  firft,  a  blood-red  heat  ;   fecondly,  a  whitc- 
Aame-heat ;  and,  thirdly,  a fparkling  or  welding  heat. 
Vol.  VII. 
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FORISFAMILIATION,  in  laws     When  a  child,  Forlbfami. 
upon  receiving*  poriion  from  his  father, or  othervvife     ihtloii 
renounces  his  legal  mic  to  any  further  lliare  of  liis  fa- 
ther's fuccellion,  he  is  faid  to  beJornJaKi/iirtc'i/. 

FORK,  a  well-known  indrument,  conlilling  of  a 
handle  and  blade,  divided  ai  the  end  into  two  or  more 
points  or  prongs. 

The  pitch-jork  is  a  large  utcnfil  of  this  conftrndlion, 
employed  in  hay-making,  &c. 

The  table  jork,  an  inltrumcnt  now  fo  indifpenfable, 
did  not  come  into  u(e  in  England  till  thertign  of  James 
I.  as  we  learn  from  a  remarkable  pallage   in   Coryat. 
The  reader  will  probably  imilc  at  the  lolcnm  manner 
in  which  this  important  dil'covcry  orinuovaiien  is  re- 
lated :   "  Here  1  will  mention  a  thing  that  mighi  have 
been  fpoken   of  before  in  dil'courle  of  the  firft  Italian 
towns.     I  obfervcd  acuflom  in  all  thofc  Italian    cities 
and    townes    through  which   I    palled,    that    is   not 
ufed  in  any  other  country  thai   I  faw  in  my  travels, 
neither  do  I  thinke  that  any  other  nation  of  Chriflen- 
dome  doth  ufe  it,  but  only  Italy.     The  Italian   and  al- 
fo nioR  flrangers  that  are  commonant  in  Italy,  doc  al- 
ways at  their  meals  ufe  a  little  fork  when   they  eat 
their  mcate  ;  fur  while  with   their  knife  which   they 
hold  in  one  hnnd  tiiey  cut   the  mcate  out  of  the  difh, 
they  faften    the  fork  which  they  hold  in  the  otlier 
hand  upon  the  fame  dilh,  fo  that  whatfoever  he  be 
that  fitting  in  the    company  of  any  others   at  meale 
fliould  unsdvifcdbly  touch  the  difliof  meat  with  his  fin- 
gei  s  trom  wiiich  all  the  table  doe  cut,  he  will  give  oc- 
ca lion  of  offence    unto  the  company  as  iiaving  tranf- 
grefled  the  lawes  of  good  manners,  in  fo  much   that 
for  his  error  he  {hall  be  at  kali-brow-beaten  if  not  re- 
prehended in  wordes.     This  form  of  feeding  I  under- 
Hand  isgenerally  ufed  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  their  forkes 
for  the  niofl  part  being   made    ofyronn,    fleelc,  ani 
fomc  of  filver,  but  thofe  are  ufed  only  by  gentlemen. 
The  rtafon  of  this  their  curiofity  is,  bccaule   the    Ita- 
lian cannot  by  any  means  indure  to  have  his  diili  touch- 
ed with  fingers,  feeing  all  mens  fingers  are  not  alike- 
cleanc.     Hereupon  I  myfelf  thought  good  to  imitate 
the  Iraliaii  fafliion  by  this  forked  cutting    of  meatej 
not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  alfo  in  Germany, 
and  often  times  in  England  fince  I  came  home  :  be- 
ing once  quipped  for  that  frequently  uling  my  forke, 
by  a  certain  learned  gentleman  a  familiar  friend  of 
mine,  Mr  Lawrence  Whitakcr  ;  who  in  his  merry  hu- 
mour doubted  not  to  call  me  a  table  Furc'ifer,  only  for 
uling  a  fork  at  feeding,  but  for  no  othercaufe." 

FORLI,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of  Italy, 
and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  in  Ro- 
magna,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  The  public  flruc^urcs  are 
very  handfome  ;  and  itis  featedina  fertile,  healthy> 
and  pleafant  country,  10  miles  fouih-eafl  of  Faenza, 
and  4J  north-call  of  Florence.  E.Long,  12.  i.N. 
Lat.  44.  28. 

FORLORN-HOPE,  in  the  military  art,  fignifies 
men  detatched  fromfeveral  regiments,  or  otherwife 
appointed,  to  make  the  firit  attack  in  day  of  battle  ;  or, 
at  a  fiege,  to  florm  thecbunterfcarp,  mount  the  breach, 
or  the  like.  They  are  fo  called  from  the  great 
danger  they  are  unavoidably  expofed  to;  but  the  word 
is  old,  and  begins  to  be  obfolete. 

FORM,  in  phylics,  denotes  theraanner  of  being  pe- 
culiar to  each  body  ;  or  that  which  coHllitutcs  it  fuch 
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Form,      a    particular  body,  and  dillinguiflies  it    from  every 

'^ '  other.  MrHarris  ufes  ihc  icrmforvi  likcwife  in  another 

fenfe,  as  an  efficient  animating  principle  ;  to  which  he 
fuppofes  Ovid  to  refer  in  the  firlilincs  of  hisMetamor- 
phofis, 

Jn  iio'vaft'rt  animus  mutaias  diecre  formas 
Corpora 

Thefe  animating  forms  are  ofthemfelves  no  objeas 
either  of  the  ear  or  of  the  eye  ;  but  their  nature  or 
charadcr  is  underflood  in  this,  that  were  they  never  to 
exert  their  proper  energies  on  their  proper  fiibjefls, 
the  marble  on  which  the  fculptor  exercifes  his  art 
Would  remain  for  ever  Ihapeleis,  and  the  harp  from 
■wnich  the  harper  calls  forth  founds  would  remain  for 
ever  filcnt. 

Thus,  alfo,  the  animating  form  of  a  natural  body 
is  neither  its  organization  nor  its  figure,  nor  any  other 
of  thSfe  inferior  forms  which  make  up  the  fyftcm  of 
its  vifible  qualities  ;  but  it  is  the  power,  which  is  yet 
able  to  produce,  preferve,  and  employ  tbefe.  It  is  the 
power,  which  firfl  moves  and  then  condufts  that  la- 
,  tent  procefs,  by  which  the  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  and 

ihe  embryo  becomes  a  man  ;  by  which  digeflion  is 
performed  in  planis  and  animals,  and,  which  depart- 
ing, the  body  ceafcs  tolive,  and  its  members  putrefy  ; 
and  by  which  every  being  produces  another  like  itfelf, 
and  every  fpecies  is  continued.  In  animals,  it  is  that 
higher  faculty,  which,  by  employing  the  organs  of 
feiife,  peculiar  to  them  as  animals,  diflinguilhes  them 
as Icnfitive  beings  from  vegetables  ;  and  it  isalfothat, 
more  noble  faculty,  which  by  its  own  divine  vigour, 
unaffided  perhaps  with  organs,  makes  and  denominates 
him  a  being  intelleftive  and  rational.  So  that  Mr 
Harris  reckons  two  forts  of  forms,  thofc  which  are 
paffive  elements,  and  thofe  which  are  efficient  caufcs. 
And  all  of  them  agree  in  this,  that  they  give  to  every 
being  its  peculiar  and  diftinftive  charai51er  :  and  on  the 
whole  he  concludes,  that  form  appears  in  part  to  be  an 
■element,  and  in  part  an  efficient  caufe,  /.  e.  a  caufe 
■which  alTociaies  the  conftitueni  elements  of  natural 
fubftance,  and  which  employs  them,  when  affociated, 
.according  to  their  various  and  peculiar  characters. 

The  philofophers  generally  allow  two  principles  of 
bodies:  7/iatt.'r,  as  the  common  bafis  or  fubflratum  of 
all  ;  and  fon/i,  as  that  which  fpecifies  and  diflinguiffies 
each  ;  and  which,  added  to  a  quantity  of  common 
matttr,  determines  or  denominates  ic  this  or  that; 
wood,  or  (ire,  or  allies,  &c. 

Subflantial  forms  feem  to  have  been  firfl  broached  by 
the  followers  of  Arilloilc,  who  thought  matter,  under 
different  modes  or  modifications,  not  fufficient  to  con- 
llitutc  different  bodies  ;  but  that  fomething  fubflanlial 
was  neccllary  to  fet  them  at  a  greater  dillance  ;  and 
thus  introduced  fubRantial  forms,  on  the  footing  of 
fouls,  which  fpecify  and  diftinguifli  animals.  What 
led  to  this  erroneous  notion  was  the  circum (lances  of 
life  and  death  :  For  obferving,  that,  as  foon  as  the 
foul  was  departed  out  of  a  man,  all  moiion,  refpira- 
tion,  nutrition,  &c.  immediately  ceafed,  they  conclu- 
ded, that  all  thcfe  fuftions  depended  on  the  foul, 
and  confequently  that  the  foul  was  the  form  of  the  a- 
nimal  body,  or  that  which  conflitiued  it  fuch  :  that, 
the  foul  was  a  fubftance,  independent  of  matter,  no 
body  doubted ;  and  hence  the  forms  of  other  bodies 


were  concluded  equally  fubftantial.     But  to  this  ft  is      Form. 

anfwcred,  that  though  the  foul    be    that  by   which  a  * ^ 

man  is  man,  and  coK(tquenily  is  the  form  of  the  hu- 
man body,  as  human  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  it 
is  properly  the  form  o(  this  body  of  ours,  as  it  is  a 
body  :  norof  the  feveral  parts  thereof,  conlldered  as 
dilliuft  from  each  other;  Fur  thofe  fever \'  parts  have 
their  proper  forms  fo  cloftly  conncfttd  with  their  mat- 
ter, that  it  remains infcparable  therefrom  long  after 
the  foul  has  quitted  the  body  :  thus,  flclh  his  the  form 
of  (ieih,  bone  of  bone,  &c.  long  after  the  foul  is  re- 
moved as  well  as  before.  The  truth  is,  the  body  does 
not  become  incapable  of  performing  its  accuftomed 
functions  becaufe  the  foul  has  defcrted  it  ;  but  the 
foul  takes  its  leave,  becaufe  the  body  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  perform  its  functions. 

The  ancient  and  modern  corpufcular  philofophers,  ■ 
therefore,  with  the  Cartcfians,  exclude  the  notion  of 
fubftantial  forms  :  and  ihow,  by  many  arguments,  that 
thcformis  only  the  modus  or  manner  of  the  body  it  is 
inherent  in.  And  as  there  arc  only  three  primary 
modes  of  matter,  viz,  figure,  rell,  or  motion,  with 
two  others  arifiiig  therefrom,  viz.  magnitude  and  fi- 
tuation,  the  form  of  all  bodies  they  hold  to  confill 
therein  :  and  fiippofe  the  variations  thefe  modes  arc 
capable  of,  fufficient  to  pret'cut  all  the  variety  obfer- 
vablc  in  bodies. 

Forms  are  ufually  diflinguiflied  into  ejfeiitial  and  ac- 
cidental. 

Elfeiitial.  Tliough  the  five  modes  abovementoned, 
generally  taken,  be  adventitious  ;  yet  to  this  or  that 
body,  e.gr.  to  fire  or  water,  they  arc  effcntial ;  thus, 
it  is  accidental  to  iron,  to  have  this  or  that  magnitude, 
figure,  or  lituation,  (luce  it  might  exifl  in  different 
ones  ;  yet  to  a  knife  or  hammer,  the  figure,  magni- 
tude, and  pofition  of  parts,  which  conftitute  it  a  ham- 
mer or  knife,  are  eifential  ;  and  they  cannot  exifl  or 
be  conceived  without  them.  Hence  it  is  inferred, 
that  though  there  be  no  fubftantial,  there  dre  eifen- 
tial, forms,  whereby  the  feveral  fpecies  of  bodies  be- 
come what  they  arc,  and  arc  diftinguifhed  from  all 
others. 

Accidental  iorva%,  are  thofc  really  inherent  in  bodies, 
but  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the  body  may  exift  in  all 
its  perfeftion  without  ihem.  Such  is  whitenefs  in  a 
wall,  heat  in  water,  a  figure  of  a  man  in  wax,  &c. 

Form  is  alfo  ufcd,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  for  the  manner 
of  being  or  doing  a  thing  according  to  rules  :  thus  wc 
fay,  a  form  of  government,  a  form  of  argument,  &c. 

Form,  in  law,  the  rules  eftabliffied  and  requifite  to 
be  obferved  in  legal  proceedings — The  formal  part  of 
the  law,  or  method  of  proceeding,  cannot  be  altered  but 
by  the  fupremc  power  ;  for  if  once  thefe  outworks 
Were  demoliffied,  there  would  be  an  inlet  to  all 
manner  of  inovocaiion  in  the  body  of  thelaw  itfelf. 

Form,  in  carpentery,  is  ufcd  to  denote  the  long 
feats  or  benches  in  the  choirs  of  churches  or  in  fchools, 
for  the  priefls,  prebends,  religous,  or  fcholars,  to  fit 
on.  Du  Cange  takes  the  tjame  to  be  derived  from 
hence,  that  the  backs  of  the  feats  were  anciently  en- 
riched withfigures  of  paintingand  fculpture,  called  in 
"Lzxiw  forma:  et  typi.  In  the  life  of  St  William  of  Rof- 
child,  we  meet  wiih/orw/a  as  fignifying  a  feat  for  an 
eccleiiatticj  or  religious,  in  a  choir;  and  ia  that  of  St 
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Form       Liipiciii,    we  hive    formula    in  the  fame   fenfc.     In 

H  the  riik  of  ihe  moiiaftery  of  St  Casfarea,  the  luiii  who 

Formaa.    pixfides  over  the  choir  is  culled  prunkeria,  vol jorm  aii. 

'       "^      '      At  i'chools,   the  word /o/va  is  frequently   applied  to 

whit  is  otherwil'e  termed  a  clafs.     See  Class. 

Form  alfo  denotes  the  external  appearance  or  fnr- 
facc  of  a  body,  or  the  difpufuion  of  iis  parts,  as  to  the 
length,   breadth,  and  ihickncfs. 

Form  is  alio  ufed  among  mechanics,  for  a  fort  of 
mould  whereon  any  thinj  is  filhioned  or  wrought. 

Pki\'TERS  Form,  an  allcmblage  of  letters,  words,  and 
lines,  ranged  in  order,  and  fo  difpofed  into  pages  by 
the  compofrtor ;  from  which,  by  means  of  ink  and  a 
prcfs  the  primed  flieets  are  drawm. 

Every  form  is  i.iclofed  in  an  iron. chafe,  wherein  it 
is  firmly  locked  by  a  number  of  pieces  of  wood  :  foine 
long  and  narrow,  and  others  of  the  form  of  wedges. 
There  arc  two  forms  required  for  every  flieet,  one  for 
each  fiJe  ;  and  each  form  coalilts  of  more  or  fewer 
pages  according  to  the  fize  of  the  book. 

Hatters  FoRM,  is  a  large  block  or  piece  of  wood,  of 
a  cylindrical  figure  ;  the  top  thereof  rounded,  and  the 
bottom  quite  flat.  Its  ufe  is,  to  mould  or  falhion  the 
crown  of  the  hat,  after  the  matter  thereof  has  been 
beaten  and  fulled. 

Papir-makir'i  Form,  is  the  frame  or  mould  where- 
in the  flicets  are  fjfhioned.     See  Paper. 

FORMA  PAUPERIS,  in  law  is  when  iheperfotihas 
juft  caufe  of  fait,  but  is  fo  poor  that  he  cannot  de- 
fray the  ufual  charges  of  fuiug  at  law  or  in  equity  ; 
in  which  cafe,  on  making  oath  that  he  is  not  worth  L.j 
in  the  werld,  on  all  his  debts  being  paid,  and  produ- 
cing a  certificate  from  fome  lawyer  that  he  haS  good 
caufe  of  fuit,  the  judge  will  admit  him  to  fue  in  jorma 
pauperis;  that  is,  without  paying  any  fee  to  counfcl- 
lors,  attorueys,  or  clerk:  the  ftatute  ii  Hen.  VII. 
c.  12.  having  enafted,  that  counfel  and  attorneys,  &c. 
fhall  be  alTigned  to  fuch  poor  perfons  gratis.  Where 
it  appears  that  any  pauper  has  fold  or  contracted  for 
the  benefit  of  his  luit  whilft  it  is  depending  in  court 
fuch  a  caufe  (hall  be  thenceforth  totally  difmilfed  and  a 
ycrhii  {Mng  it!  Jurt/ia  pauperis,  fhall  not  have  a  new 
trial  granted  him,  but  is  to  acquiefce  in  the  judgment 
of  the  court. 

FORMAL,  fomething  belonging  to  or  conftituting 
the  form  of  a  thing.     Sec  Form. 

FORMALITY,  the  quality  of  a  form,  or  for- 
mula, or  that  which  conflitutes  and  denominates  them 
fuch. 

Formality,  as  defined  in  the  fchools,  is  any  man- 
ner wherein  a  thing  is  conceived  ;  or  a  manner  in  any 
object,  importing  a  relation  to  the  underflanding, 
■whereby  it  may  be  diflinguiflied  from  another  objeft. 
Thus,  animality  and  rationality  are  formalities.  The 
Scottills  make  great  ule  of  formalities,  in  oppofition 
to  the  virtuality  of  the  Thomifts. 

Formalities,  in  matters  of  law  are  frequently 
wfed  for  the  formulas  themfclves,  or  the  rules  pre- 
Icribed  for  judicary  proceeding.  In  contraifts  of  flrift 
law,  all  the  formalities  mufl  be  (Iriftly  olfcrved  :  an 
omilTion  of  the  leait  formality  may  ridn  the  whole 
convention. 

The  tfrm  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  certain  order,  or  deco- 
rum  to  be  obff  rved. 

FORMAN  (Andrew),  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's, 


carl  of  Pitienweeni,  and  of  Coitingham  ia  Fngland,    Foi-man» 

one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency  appointed  by  the  llaies  ' >' 

during  the  minority  of  king  J  iincs  V.  of  ScoilanJ, 
legale  a-latere.  Primate  of  all   tlie  kingdom   of  Scot- 
land, and  archbidiop  of  Bourg-'s    in  France,  was  de- 
fcended  from  the  family  of  the  Formans  of  lluttun  in 
tlie  Ihire  of  Berwick,  and   is  conlidered   to   have   been, 
one  of  the  beft  ftaiefmen  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  employed  in  1514,  along  with  Robert  Bl.ickader 
archbifhop  of  Glafgow  and  Patrick  earl  of  Boihwcll,  to 
negociate  a  match  between  Ja.  IV.  of  Scotland  and  Mar- 
garet eldefl  danghter  of  Hen.  VII.  of  England  :   which 
next  year  was  ratified  by  the  Scottilh  ainbaflidors.    He 
was  afterwards  frequently  employed  as  Scots  auibaifi- 
dor  to  Rome,  EngLnd,    and  France    upon  the   mofl 
important  occafions.     In  1514  he  was  tranllated  from 
the  fee  of  Moray,  to  which  he  had  been   appointed  in 
1502,  to  that   of  St  Andrew's.     During   the   time  of 
his  poli(:IIing  the  former,  he  was  employed  as  mediator 
betwixt  Pope  Julius  II.  and  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who 
were  at  that  time  at  variance  ;  and  he  happily  fucceed- 
ed  in  conciliating  the  difierence.    Having  taken  leave 
of  the  Pope,  he  paffed  through  France  on  his  return 
home,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  king  and 
queen  who  bellowed  upon  him  the  bifliopric  of  Bour- 
gcs  in  France,  which   annually   brought  him  in  400 
tons  of  wine,  10,000  franks  of  gold,  and  other  fmaller 
articles.  Belides  all  this  he  was  molt  liberally  rewarded 
by  Pope  Julius;  who  promoted  him  to  the  archbilliopric 
of  St  Andrew's,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  :  con- 
fered  on  him  the  two  rich  abbeys  of  Dunfermline  and 
Aberbrothic  :  and  made   him  his  legate  a-latere.     Ac 
that  time,  however  there  were  two  other   candidates 
for  the  archiepifcopal  fee.     The  learned  Gavin  Dou- 
glas   bifliop  of  Dunkeld  having    been  nominated   by 
the  queen,  had   aftually    taken    pofTcllion  of  it  ;   but 
John  Hepburn,    a  bold    and   f^idtious    man,    having 
been    preferred  by    the  monks,    drove  out    the  offi- 
cers of  Gavin  Douglas,  and   placed    a   ftrong  garri- 
fon  in  (he  cartle.    So  great  was  the  power  of  this  man, 
that  when  Forman  was  nominated   by  the  Pope,  no 
perfon    could    be    found    who    durfl    pioclaim    the 
bulls  for  his  eleftion.     At  lalt  lord  Home,  at  that  time 
the  moft  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland,  was  induced, 
by  large  promifes,  beiidcs  fome  gifts  of  great  coiife- 
quence,  among  which  was  the  donation  of  the  abbacy 
of  Coldingham  to  his  yoangeft  brother  David,  to  un- 
dertake tlie  tafk.     It  was  executed  at  Edinburgh  and 
St  Andrew's ;  to  which  places  lord  Home's  brother  went 
with   10,000  men  ;  though  the  doing  of  it,  contrary 
to  Forman's  inclination,  proved    a    fource    of   nmcli 
trouble  to  that  nobleman  afterwards.    The  quarrel  be- 
twixt Hepburn  and  Forman,  however,  was  at  lalt  ter- 
minated by  the    latter  furrendcring  the  bilhopric  of 
Moray,  as  well   as  fome  years  revenue  of  the  archbi- 
fhopric    illelf ;    paying  Hephurn   alfo    30CO  French 
crowns  annually  out  of  his  ecGlcliaftical  revenues.  On 
the  appointment  of  the  duke  of   Albany  to  the  rege- 
cy,  Hepburn  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  primate's 
credit  with  that  noblemen,  by  reprefenting  him  as  one 
who  had  in  a  manner   coUetlcd  all  the   money  in  the 
country,  and    who  confequently  might  endanger   the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.    Thefe  inlinuations,  how- 
ever, were  but  little  regarded  by  the  regent  :  and  For- 
man had  the   good  fortune  afterwards  to  make   up  a 
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FormatioB  difference  between  him  and  tlie  nobility,  which  was 
I  likely  to  be  attended  with  much  bloodflud.  In  1517 
Formig.  (|,(.  archbifiiop  was  appointed  by  the  ftates  one  of  the 
'  lords  of  the  regency,  on  occallon  of  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany's going  to  France.  We  have  already  mentioned 
his  enibaiTy  to  Pope  Julius  II.  In  M'Kenzic's  lives 
we  are  informed  that  in  the  colle^ion  of  the  Letters 
of  the  Seottilli  Kings  from  the  year  150J  till  the  year 
1626,  in  the  lawyers  library,  there  is  alctter  from  that 
pope  to  king  James  IV.  wherein  he  not  only  highly 
commends  Korman,  but  likewife  promifes  that  at  the 
firft  creation  of  cardinals  he  fhould  be  made  one.  This 
letter  is  dated  the  6th  of  May  ijii  :  but  the  pope 
died  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  his 
promifc.  In  the  fame  collecftion  there  is  a  letter  from 
ihc  duke  of  Albany  to  Leo  X.  Julius's  fucceflbr,  where- 
in he  prcflcs  ilic  pope  to  advance  him  to  the  dignity  of 
a  cardinal  promifed  him  by  his  prcdcceflbr,  and  to  con- 
tinue him  his  legate  a-laterc.  Archbilhop  Forman  died 
in  1521,  and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline.  DcmpAer 
fiiys  that  lie  wrote  a  book  againfl  Luther,  a  book 
concerning  the  Stoic  Pbilofophy,  anda  colledion  out 
of  the  Decretals. 

FORMATION,  in  philofophy,  an  afl  whereby 
foniething  is  formed  or  produced. — For  the  formation 
of  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  fee  Anatomy,  n°  109, 
110. 

Formation  of  Stones.     Sec  Stone. 

Format/ox  of  Metati  and  Mhierah,  See  Metal 
and  Mineral. 

Formation,  in  grammar,  fignifies  the  manner  of 
forming  one  word  from  another  :  thus  accountaiitjh'ip 
is  formed  from  accountant,  and  this  lall  from  account. 

FORMEDON,  in  law,  (brcvs  dc forma  donationis'), 
a  writ  that  lies  for  a  perfon  who  has  a  right  to  lands  or 
tenements,  by  virtue  of  any  entail,  ariling  from  the 
ftatute  of  VVtftm.  2Ch.  II. 

This  writ  isof  three  kinds,  viz.  a  defcender,  remain- 
der and  reverter.  Formedon  in  defcender,  lies  where  a 
tenant  in  tail  infeoffs  a  flrangcr,  or  is  dilfcifed  and  dies, 
and  the  heir  may  bring  this  writ  to  recover  the  lands. 
Formedon  in  remainder,  lies  where  a  man  gives  lands, 
&c.  to  a  perfon  in  tail,  and  for  default  of  ilfuc  of 
his  body  the  remainder  to  another  in  tail :  here  if  the 
tenant  in  tail  die  without  ilTue,  and  a  ftrangcr  abates 
and  enters  into  the  land,  he  in  remainder  fhall  have 
this  writ.  Formedon  iwreverter,  lies  where  lands  arc 
entailed  on  certain  perfons  and  their  iflue,  with  re- 
mainder over  for  want  of  ifllic  :  and,  on  that  re- 
mainder failing,  then  to  revert  to  the  donor  and  his 
heirs  :  in  this  cafe,  if  the  tenant  in  tail  dies  without 
iflue,  and  alfobe  in  remainder,  the  donor  and  his  heirs, 
to  whom  the  reverfion  returns,  may  have  this  writ  for 
the  recovery  of  the  cllatc,  though  the  fame  be  aliena- 
ted, &c. 

FORMIJE,  or  Formia,  (anc.  geog.),  a  maritime 
town  of  the  Adjefted  or  New  Latium,  to  the  fouth- 
eall  of  Cajeta;  built  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  (Strabo;) 
called  originally  Hornihr,  on  account  of  its  commo- 
dious harbour.  An  ancient  miuiicipium.  Formiani 
the  people  who  were  admitted  to  the  liberty  of  the 
city  the  very  year  in  which  Alexandria  was  built  ;  but 
not  to  the  right  of  fuffragc  till  a  longtime  after  the 
fccond  Punic  war,  (Livy).  Formia  at  this  day  lies  in 
rains,  near  a  place  now  called  R'kla. 


FORMICA,  or  the  Ant,  in  zoology  ;  a  genns  of  formica. 

infcfts  belonging  to  the  order  of  hymenopiera,  the  ' «— ' 

cbaraiShers  of  which  are  thcfc  :  there  is  a  imall  fcale,  Plate 
betwixt  the  breaft  and  belly  and  the  joint  is  fo  deep,  CXCVJ. 
that  the  animal  appears  as  if  it  were  almoft  cut  thro' 
the  body.  The  females,  and  the  neuters  or  work- 
ing ants  which  have  no  (exual  charafteriftics,  are  fur- 
niflied  with  a  hidden  fting;  and  both  the  males  and 
females  have  wings,  but  the  neuters  have  none.  There 
arc  18  fpccies  molt  of  them  dillinguiflied  by  their  co- 
lours. 

Tliefe  infe£ts  keep  together  in  companies  like  the 
bees,  and  maintain  a  fort  of  republic.  Their  neft  is 
not  exaiSlly  fquare,  but  longer  one  way  than  the  other 
and  in  it  there  arc  a  fort  of  paths,  which  lead  to  dif- 
ferent magazines.  Some  of  the  ants  are  employed  in 
making  the  ground  firm,  by  mixing  it  with  a  ibrt  of 
glue,  for  fear  it  ihould  crumble  and  fail  down  upon 
them.  They  may  be  fometimes  leen  to  gather  fcve- 
ral  twigs,  which  ferve  them  for  rafters,  which  they 
place  over  the  paths,  to  fupport  the  covering;  they 
lay  others  acrofs  them,  and  upon  them  ruflics,  weeds, 
and  dried  grafs,  which  they  heap  up  into  a  double  de- 
clivity, which  ferves  to  turn  off  the  water  from  their 
magazines.  Some  of  thcfe  fervc  to  lay  up  their  pro- 
vifions,  in  and  in  others  they  lay  their  eggs. 

As  for  the  provilions,  they  lay  up  every  thing  that  is 
fit  for  them  to  eat  ;  and  you  may  often  fee  one  loaded 
with  pippin  or  grain  of  fruit,  another  with  a  dead  fly, 
and  fevcral  together  with  the  carcafe  of  a  may-bug  or 
other  infect.  If  they  meet  with  any  they  cannot  bring 
away  they  eat  it  upon  the  fpot,  or  at  lead  fo  much  of 
it  as  may  reduce  it  to  a  bulk  fmall  enough  for  them 
to  carry.  They  do  not  run  about  where  they  pleafc, 
at  all  adventures  :  for  fome  of  them  are  fent  abroad  to 
make  difcoveries;  and  if  theybringbacknews  that  they 
have  met  with  a  pear,  or  a  iugar-loaf,  or  a  pot  of  fweet- 
meats,  they  will  run  from  the  bottom  of  a  garden,  as 
high  as  the  third  llory  of  a  houfe,  to  come  at  it.  They 
all  follow  each  other  in  the  fame  path,  without  wan- 
dering to  the  right  or  left;  but  in  the  fields  they 
arc  more  at  their  liberty,  and  are  allowed  to  runabout 
in  fcarch  of  game.  There  is  a  fort  of  green  fly  *,  that  *TVtA' 
does  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  among  the  flowers,  and/'*"* 
which  curls  up  the  leaves  of  peach  and  pear  trees  :  and 
thefe  are  furrounded  with  a  fort  of  glue,  or  honey, 
which  the  ants  hunt  after  very  greedily  ;  for  they  touch 
neither  the  plant  nor  the  flies  themfelves.  Next  t« 
this  their  grcatefl  palTion  is  to  lay  up  hoards  of  wheat 
and  other  corn  ;  and  for  fear  the  corn  fhould  fprout  by 
the  moiflure  of  the  fubterraneous  cells,  they  gnaw  off 
the  end  which  would  produce  the  b'adc.  The  ants 
are  often  fcen  pulhing  along  grains  of  wheat  or  barley 
much  larger  then  themfelves.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
if  one  ant  meets  another  that  is  loaded,  it  always  gives 
way  to  let  it  pafs  freely ;  or  will  help  it  if  it  be  over- 
burdened. 

The  ant  lays  eggs  in  the  manner  of  the  commo* 
flics ;  and  from  thefe  eggs  are  hatched  the  larvas,  a  fort 
of  fmall  maggots  or  worms  without  legs  :  thefe  are 
fliarp  at  one  end  and  blunt  at  the  other  :  and  are  white, 
but  fo  tranfparent  that  the  inteftines  are  feen  through 
the  Ikin.  Thefe,  after  a  ftiorl  time,  change  into  large 
white  aurclia2,or  chryfalids,  which  are  what  are  ufually 
called  auti  eggs.     That  end  which  is  to  be  the  tail  is 
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Formica,  the  larged,  and  that  which  is  the  head  is  fomewhat 
*  V  -'  tranfparent.  The  ants  move  thefe  about  at  pleafure 
with  their  forceps.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  a 
neft  of  thcfe  creatures  is  difturbed,  and  the  aureliaj 
Scattered  about,  the  ants  arc  at  iiih'nitc  pains  to  get  to- 
gether all  that  are  unhurt,  and  make  a  ucft  for  them 
again  :  nay,  any  ants  will  do  this,  and  thole  of  one 
nefl  will  often  take  care  of  the  aurelix  of  another. 

The  care  thefe  creatures  take  of  their  offspring  is 
remarkable.     Whenever  a  hill   is  ditlurbed,  all  the 
ants  are  found  bufied  in  confulting  the  fafeiy,   not  of 
thcmfelves,  but  of  the  eggs  or  thofe  larger  bodies  in- 
clofing  the  maggot  or  young  ant ;  they  carry  thefe  down 
any  way  fo  as  to  get  them  out  of  fight,  and  will  do  this 
over  and  over  as  often  as  they  are  dillurbed.     They 
carry  away  the  eggs  and  vermicles  together  in  theircon- 
fufion  ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  danger  is  over,  they  careful- 
ly fcparate  them,  and  place  each  fort  in  parcels  by  thcm- 
felves under  Iheher  of  ditferent  kinds,  and  at  various 
depths,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  warmth 
and  coverture  the  different  flates  require.  In  the  warm 
feafon  of  the  year,  they  every  morning  bring  up  the 
tggs,  as  they  are  ufually  called,  to  the  furface,  or  near- 
ly fo  ;  and  from  ten  in  the  forenoon  to  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon, or  thereabouts,  all  thcfe  will  be  found  jufl  un- 
der tlie  furface  :  and  if  the  hills  be  examined  towards 
eight  in  the  evening,  they  will  be  found  to  have  car- 
ried them  all  down  ;  and  if  rainy  weather  be  coming 
on,  it  will  be  iieccllary  to  dig  a  foot  deep  or  more,  in 
order  to  find  them.     All  human  precautions  have  not 
litherto  been  able  tofupplythat  degree  of  warmth  and 
minute  attentioti  which  the  ants  put  in  pradlice  to  for- 
ward the  inllant  of  their  lall  metamorphofis.     The 
infedl,  iifuing  forth  to  a  new  life,  tears  its  white  tranf- 
parent  veil  ;   it  is  then  a  real  ant,  deftitute  of  wings, 
if  it  has  no  fex  ;  winged,  if  it  be  male  or  female,  always 
to  be  known  by  a  fmall  erei5t  fcale  placed  on  the  thread 
whicli  connefts  the  body  and  thorax.     Ants  tranfad 
their  amours  in  the  air.     The  males,  who  are  much 
ftnaller,  feldom  frequent  the  connnon  habitation  :  but 
the  females  much  larger,  repair  to  it  to  dcpolit  their 
eggs,  which  is  all  the  labour  they  undergo  ;  the  win- 
ters cold  deflroys  them.     As  to  the  males  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  they  fall  viftims  to  the  feverity  of  winter, 
or  are  made  over  to  the  rage  of  the  labouring  ants. — 
Thefe  lall  pafs  the  winter  in  a  torpid   ftate,   as  fome 
other  infefls  do,  till  fpring  reftores  them  to  their  wont- 
ed activity  :  they  have  therefore  no  Ilorcs  for  winter, 
no  confumption  of  provifions.     What  are  commonly 
fold  in  markets  for  ant's  eggs,  are  grubs  newly  hatch- 
ed, of  which  phcafants,  nightingales,  and  partridges, 
are  very  foad.    The  chief  enemies  to  ants  are  the  for- 
mica leo,  magpies,  and  fome  other  birds  and  bcafis. 

In  the  hotter  countries,  as  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
Wcfl-Indies,  ants  arc  the  grcateft  peft  of  the  fields. 
Trees,  which  they  are  faid  to  injure  greatly,  may  be 
preferved  from  them  by  encompaffing  the  ftem,  for  four 
fingers  breadtli,  with  a  roll  of  wool,  newly  pulled  from 
the  flicep's  belly  ;  or  by  laying  faw-duil  all  round  the 
/lump  of  it.  Some  anoint  the  tree  with  tar,  which 
has  the  fame  cffedl.  But  whatever  harm  they  may  do 
in  paflure-lands,  by  making  up  hills  for  their  habita- 
tion and  imparing  or  drying  up  the  grafs,  their  da- 
maging fruit-trees  appears  to  be  an  unjufl  reproach. — 
On  the  contrary,  ia  Switzerland  they  are  made  fub- 


fcrvient  to  the  dcflriidtion  of  caterpillars.  Tliis  is 
done  be  hanging  a  pouch  filled  with  ants  upon  a  tree  ; 
and  they,  making  their  efcape  through  an  aperture  con- 
trived on  purpofc,  run  over  the  tree  without  being  able 
to  reach  down  lo  the  ground,  becaufe  care  has  been 
previoully  taken  to  befmear  the  foot  of  the  tree  uitli 
wet  clay  or  foh  pitch  ;  in  coufequeuce  of  which,  com- 
pelled by  hunger,  they  falhipon  the  caterpillars  and  de- 
vour them.  People  pretend  to  fay,  that  ants,  taken 
inwardly,  give  a  Ipring  to  the  urinary  ducts  and  to  the 
organs  of  generation.  The  red  colour  which  they  com- 
municate to  blue  paper,  when  cruflied  upon  it,  proves 
tliai  they  containan  acid  (fee  Chemistry, n^aJ  907). 
The  large,  black,  winged  ants  of  America,  to  avoid 
tlie  great  rains  which  fall  there  at  particular  feafons, 
make  to  themfelves  large  nefls  on  trees,  with  a  cover- 
ed way  for  them  to  go  up  and  down  on  the  lee-fide  of 
the  tree.  Thefe  nefls  are  roundiflion  the  outlide,  made 
of  light  brown  earth,  plaflcred  fmooih.  They  are 
larger  thanabufhel;  and  intheinlide  are  many  linuous 
caverns  or  lodgings  communicating  with  one  another. 
Sec  Plate  CXCVI.  A,  The  ants  neft  ;  B,  The  tubu- 
lar paffage,  made  of  the  fame  materials. 

As  to  thofe  infetSls  called  -whiti  ants,  which  abound 
in  Africa  and  the  Eaft-Iudics,  they  belong  to  a  diffe- 
rent genus  ;  for  which  fee  the  article  Termes. 

FoRMicA-Leo,  the  Ant-Lion,  in  zoology,  an  infedt 
fo  called  from  its  devouring  great  nniiibcrs  of  ants.  It 
is  the  caterpillar  or  worm  of  a  fly  much  rcfembling  the 
libells  or  dragon-flies  :  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  ants, 
from  which  property  it  derives  its  name. 

It  is  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  fpidcr  in  its  way 
of  taking  its  prey,  its  manner  of  fpinning,    and  the 
figure  and  foftnefs  of  its  body.     It  has,  in  its  general 
figure,  fomewhat  of  the  appearance  of  the  millepes  or 
wood-loufe,  fo  that  fome  have  miflaken  it  at  firft  fight 
for  that  animal.    It  is  of  a  dirty  greyifli  colour,  marked 
with  fome  black  fpots ;  and  thcfe  are  alfo  compofed  of 
many  points  when  viewed  with  a  microfcope,which  make 
it  refcmble  a  hedge-hog  or  porcupine.   Its  body.is  com- 
pofed of  fevcral  fmall  rings,  and  has  thence  a  wrinkled 
look.     It  has  fix  legs,  four  are  joined  to  the  brcaft, 
and  the  other  two  to  a  longer  part,  which  may  be 
taken  for  its  neck.     Its  head  is  fmall  and  flat,  and  it 
has  two  remarkable  horns  :  thefe  are  about  a  fixth 
part  of  an  inch  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  hair  :  they  are 
hard,  hollow,  and  hooked  at  end  like  the  claws  of  a 
cat.     At   the  origin  of  each  of  thcfe  horns,  it  has  a 
clear  and  bright  black  eye,  which  fees  very  diflinflly, 
and  gives  the  creature  notice  to  efcape  on  the  light  of  the 
fraalleft  objed. — This  creature  is  not  able  to  hunt  after 
its  prey,  nor  to  deflroy  large  infefts  ;  it  can  only  draw 
into  its  fnares  fuch  as  come  near  its  habitation,  and  of 
thefe  very  few  are  fuch  as  he  can  manage  :  all  the 
winged  kind  are  able  to  efcape  by  flight ;  and  the  beetle 
kinds,  and  others  that  have  hard  Ihells  upon  their  bo- 
dies,  are  of  no  ufe  to  him,  as  his  horns  cannot  pierce 
them.     The   fmallnefs  of  the  ant,  and   the  want  of 
wings  in  the  neuters,  make  them  the  dellined  prey  of 
thisdevourer.     The  manner  in  which  he  catches  his 
prey  is  as  follows. 

He  ufually  encamps  under  an  old  wall,  that  he  m.-iy 
be  fhcltered  from  tlie  injuries  of  the  weather  ;  and  he 
always  choofes  a  place  where  the  foil  is  compofed  of  a 
fine  dry  fand.    In  this  he  makes  a  pit  of  the  lliape  of 
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Formica,  a  funnel,  or  an  inverted  hollow  cone.  If  he  intends 
the  pit  to  be  btit  fmallj  he  thiulls  down  his  hinder  part 
into  the  fiiul,  and  by  degrees  plunges  himfclf  backw^ird 
into  it;  and  when  he  has  got  to  a  ceijain  depth,  he 
toil'es  out  the  lu»fc  fand  whicli  has  run  down  with  his 
head,  artfully  throwing  it  off  beyond  the  edges  of  his 
pit.  Thus  he  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  finall  hollow, 
•which  is  widell  at  the  top,  and  comes  floping  down  lo 
his  body. 

But  if  he  is  to  make  a  larger  pit,  more  pains  arc  re- 
quired to  bring  it  to  perfe61ion.  He  firft  traces,  in 
the  furface  of  the  fand,  a  large  circle,  which  is  the 
credted  bale  or  mouth  of  the  pitTic  is  to  make  in  form  of 
an  inverted  cone.  He  then  buries  himfelf  in  the  fand 
near  the  edge  of  this  circle,  and  carefully  throws  up 
llie  f.md  above  him,  with  his  head  toliing  it  out  beyond 
the  circumference  of  the  circle.  Thus  he  continues 
his  work,  running  down  backwards  in  a  fpiral  line  all 
the  way,  and  carefully  throwing  ofFtheiand  from  above 
him,  till  he  is  come  to  the  place  of  his  rclf,  which  is 
the  point  or  reverted  apex  of  the  hollow  cone  he  has 
formed  by  his  palfage.  The  length  of  his  neck,  and 
the  flamcfs  of  his  head,  gives  him  a  power  of  uling 
the  whole  as  a  fpade,  and  throwing  ofl'  the  land  with 
prcat  cafe  ;  and  his  (Ircngth  in  this  part  is  lo  great, 
tliat  he  is  able  to  throw  tif  a  quantity  of  it  lo  lix  in- 
dies diftance.  This  is  a  power  he  exerts  oftncr,  how- 
ever, in  throwing  away  the  remains  of  the  animals  he 
has  fed  upon,  that  his  den  may  net  become  frigluful 
to  others  of  the  fame  fpecies,  by  feeing  their  fellow  car- 
cafes  about  it. 

When  hehasfiniflicdhispit,  he  buries  himfelf  at  the 
botiom  of  it   among  the   fand,  leaving  no  part  above 
ground  but  the  tips  of  his  two  horns,  which  he  expands 
10  the  two  fides  of  the  pit.     In  this  condition  he  lies 
and  waits  for  his  prey,  and  never  comes  up  afterwards. 
When  an  ant,  or  any  other  fuch  creature,  chances  to 
walk  over  the  edges  of  his  pit,  its  fleps  throw  down  a 
little  of  the  fand,  which  naturally  running  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  gives  the  enemy  notice  of  his  prey  ; 
he  then   tolfes  up  the  fand  which  covers  his  head,   to 
bury  ihc  ant,   and  bring  hini  down  with  its  returning 
force  to  the  bottom  ;  and  as  one  fuch  attempt  cannot  be 
fullicient  to  prevent  the  ant's  el'cape,  he  throws  more 
and  more  fand  upon  him,  till  he  by  degrees  brings  him 
tlown.     All  the  endeavours  of  the  ant  to  efcape,  when 
once  it  is  within  the  verge  of  the  pit,  are  in  vain  ;  lor 
■j.i  it  attempts  to  climb,  tlie  land  runs  away  from  under 
its  feet,  and  it  links  the  lower  for  every  attempt.  This 
motion  of  the  fand  alfo  informs  the  enemy  where  it  is, 
and  dircfts  him  to  throw  up  more  faiui  in  the  right 
place  ;  which  it  does,  till  the  poor  ant  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom between  its  horns.     It  then  plunges  the  points 
deep  into  the  ant's  body  ;  and  having  fucked  all  the 
juice  out  of  the  prey,  ii  throws  out  the  empty  (kin  as 
far  from  the  hole  as  it  can.     This  done,  it  mounts  up 
the  edges  of  its  pit,  and  if  it  has  fuffered  any  injury, 
repairs  it  with  great  care,  and  immediately  buries  it- 
felf  again  in  the  centre,  to  wait  for  another  meal.  The 
horns  of  this  creature  are  its  only  organs  for  receiving 
nourilhmcnt  ;  it  never  brings  any  animal  which  it  has 
fcized  near  to  its  head,  but  always  holds  it  at  the  tip  of 
the  horns.     They  therefore  plainly  ferve  as  fyringes, 
to  draw  into  its  flomach  the  juices  of  the  bodies  of  the 
irifetts  it  feeds  upon  :  neither  is  there  any  mouth  or 
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trunk,  or  any  other  organ  to  be  difcovered  about  its  Formiss, 

head,   which  could    ftrvc   the  purpufc  of  eating  ;  the  """ 

head  feeming  only  intended  lor  throwing  away  the 
fand  in  forming  the  pit.  The  horns  of  this  aiuuul 
being  lo  neceffary  to  iis  life,  nature  has  provided  for 
the  rifloring  them  in  cafe  of  accidents  ;  and,  if  cut 
off,  they  are  found  to  grow  again. 

The  lood  this  creature  procures  by  its  pit  can  be  bat 
little  ;  and  as  it  has  no  power  of  catching  its  prey  any 
other  way,  its  motion  being  only  backwards,  and  that 
llowly,  and  by  imall  fpaccs  at  a  time,  fome  people  have 
believed  its  catching  now  and  then  an  ant  by  this  means 
was  rather  for  diverlion  than  hunger.  But  though 
the  formica-leo  will  live  a  long  time  without  food,  and 
even  pafs  tbrougli  all  its  changes  when  Ihnt  up  in  a 
box,  yet  it  is  always  ready  to  cat  when  food  is  offered 
it ;  it  always  appears  flarved  and  fmall  when  kept  thus  ; 
and  if  a  fly  is  given  it  in  this  hungry  (fate,  it  will  fa 
fuck  out  all  its  juices,  that  the  (liell  remaining  may  be 
rubbed  to  powder  between  the  fingers,  while  the  body 
of  the  creature  that  has  fucked  it  appears  remarkably 
fwelled  and  diflended  ;  fo  that  it  is  plain  that  the  juices 
of  the  prey  are  conveyed  into  the  body  of  the  creature  ; 
though  it  is  not  eaCy  to  fee  by  what  means,  the  horn* 
not  appearing  to  have  any  perforation. 

When  the  formica-leo  has  lived  a  proper  time  in  this 
(fate,  it  leaves  its  pit,  and  is  only  Iceii  drawing  lines 
and  traces  on  the  hirtace  of  the  fand.  Alter  this  it  buries 
itfelf  under  the  furface  ;  and  there  inclolLS  iifelf  in  a 
fine  web,  in  which  it  is  to  pafs  its  transformation  into 
the  winged  ftate.  This  cafe  is  made  of  a  fort  of  (ilk 
which  the  creature  fpins  in  the  manner  of  the  fpider, 
and  of  a  quantity  of  the  grains  of  fand  cemented  toge- 
ther by  a  glutinous  humour  which  flows  from  its  pores. 
This  tale,  however,  would  be  too  harfli  and  coarfe  for 
the  body  of  the  creature,  and  therefore  it  ferves  only 
for  the  outer  covering  to  defend  it  from  injuries  ;  the 
creature  fpinning  one  of  pure  and  incomparably  fine 
(ilk,  of  a  beautiful  pearl  colour,  within  it,  which  co- 
vers its  whole  body. 

When  the  creature  has  lain  fome  time  in  this  cafe, 
it  throws  off  its  outer  (kin,  with  the  eyes,  the  horns, 
and  every  other  part  neceffary  to  its  life  before,  and 
becomes  an  oblong  nymph,  in  which  a  careful  eye  may 
trace  the  form  of  the  Ay  into  which  it  is  to  be  tranf- 
formed.  There  may  be  fecn,  through  its  tranfparent 
covering,  new  eyes,  new  horns,  wings,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  animal  in  its  perfeft  (late.  This  nymph 
makes  its  way  about  half  out  of  the  fliell,  and  remains 
in  this  condition,  but  without  farther  life  or  motion, 
till  the  pcrfedl  fly  makes  its  way  out  at  a  flit  in  the  back. 
In  this  laft  flate  it  much  refembles  the  libellse  or  dra- 
gon-flies common  about  the  waters.  The  male  couples 
with  the  female  in  this  ftate  only  ;  and  M.  Poupart,  to 
whom  the  world  is  obliged  for  this  curious  defcripiion, 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  females  lay  only  one  egg  ;  but 
but  this  is  very  different  from  the  courfe  of  nature  in 
the  other  animals  of  the  fame  clafs. 

When  this  infedl  forms  its  pit  in  a  bed  of  pure  fand, 
it  is  made  and  repaired  with  great  eafe  ;  but  where  it 
meets  with  other  fubltanccs  among  the  fand,  the  labour 
becomes  greatly  the  morctmbarrafling.  If,  forinllance, 
when  the  creature  has  half  formed  iis  pit,  and  then 
comes  to  a  Hone  of  fome  moderate  lize,  it  does  not 
defcrt  the  work  for  this,  but  goes  on,  intending  to 
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yormmg,  remove  that  impcdiraent  at  laft.  When  the  pit  is  fi- 
Formofa.  nifhcd,  the  creature  crawls  backward  up  the  fide  of  the 
'~~^'^~' place  where  the  {tone  is,  and  gettingitsbackfide  under 
it,  takes  great  pains  and  time  to  get  it  on  a  true  poifc, 
and  then  begins  to  crawl  backward  with  it  up  the  edge 
to  the  top  of  the  pit,  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a 
very  common  thing  to  fee  a  formica-leo  in  this  manner 
labouring  at  a  ftone  four  times  as  big  as  its  own  body  ; 
and  as  it  can  only  move  backward,  and  the  poifc  is 
hard  to  keep,  efpecially  up  4  dope  of  fuch  crumbly 
matter  as  fand,  which  moulders  away  from  under  its 
feet,  and  necelfarily  alters  the  pofition  of  its  body,  the 
ftone  very  frequently  falls  down  when  near  the  verge, 
and  then  it  is  lure  to  roll  to  the  bottom.  In  this  cafe 
the  animal  attacks  it  again  in  the  fame  way,  and  often 
is  not  difcouraged  by  five  or  fix  mifcarriages  of  this 
kind  ;  but,  after  all,  attempts  again,  and  at  length  gets 
it  over  the  verge  of  the  place.  When  it  has  done  this, 
it  does  not  leave  it  there,  lell  it  Qiould  roll  in  again  ; 
but  is  always  at  the  pains  of  pufliing  it  fartheron,  till 
it  has  removed  it  to  a  neceffary  dirtance  from  the  edge 
of  the  pit. 

The  common  formica-leo  moves  only  backward  ;  but 
Mr  Brouet  has  obferved  a  fpecics  which  moves  forward 
in  the  common  way  of  other  animals,  and  makes  no 
pit  of  this  kind  to  entrap  its  prey,  but  feizes  other  in- 
fers by  foree. 

FORMING  is  ufed  for  the  aft  of  giving  being  or 
birth  to  any  tiling. 

The  word  is  alio  fimply  ufed  for  giving  the  figure 
to  any  thing.  The  potter  forms  his  veifels  as  he 
pleafes.  Geometry  teaches  how  to  form  all  kinds  of 
figures. 

It  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  producing  of  a  thing  : 
thus,  the  lineaments  of  the  face  began  to  be  formed. 

Forming  of  a  Siege,  is  the  making  lines  of  cireum- 
vallatioB  to  fortify  the  camp,  and  difpofing  things  for 
the  attack  of  a  place  in  form. 

They  alfo  fay,  10  form  a  fquadron  or  battalion  ; 
meaning,  to  range  the  foldiers  in  form  of  a  fquadron, 
&c. 

Forming  the  Line,  is  drawing  up  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  into  line  of  battle.     See  Line. 

Forming  is  alfo  ufed  in  grammar,  in  fpeaking  of 
certain  tenfcs  of  verbs,  which  are  made  from  others  by 
a  change  ofcertaiti  letters.  The  prcfencetenfe  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive.  Compound  and  derivative  words 
alfo  and  even  all  that  have  any  etymology,  are  faid  to 
be  formed. 

FORMOSA,  an  idand  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween, 119*2  and  i22»  of  E.  Long,  and  22°  and  25" 
N.  Lat.  about  100  miles  eafl  of  Canton  in  China.  It 
is  fubjcifl  to  theCliinefe;  who,  however,  notwitliRand- 
ing  its  vicinity,  did  not  know  of  its  exiftcnce  until  the 
year  1430.  It  is  about  8j  leagues  in  length,  and  25 
in  breadth.  Along  chain  of  mountains  which  runs 
from  north  to  fouth,  divides  it  into  tv/o  parts,  the 
eaftern  and  weftcrn.  The  Dutch  formed  an  eflablilh- 
ment  in  the  wertern  part  in  1634,  and  built  the  fort 
of  Zealand,  which  fccured  to  them  the  principal  port 
of  the  illand  ;  but  they  were  driven  from  thence  in 
1659  or  1661  by  a  celebrated  Chinefe  pirate,  who 
made  himfelf  inaft  er  of  all  the  wcf>ern  part,  which  af- 
terwards fabmitted  in  168210  the  authority  of  Kang-he 
emperor  of  China. 


This  wcflern  part  of  Furmofa  is  divided  into  three  Formcfa, 
diflinft  governments,  all  fubordinate  to  the  governor         *'""' 
of  Tai-ouan,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  who  is  hiiufclf 
fubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Fokien. 

This  illand  prefents  extenllveand  fertile  plains,  wa- 
tered by  a  great  number  of  rivulets  that  fall  from  the 
caflern  mountains.  Its  air  is  pure  and  vvholcfome; 
and  the  earth  produces  in  abundance  corn,  rice,  and  the 
greater  part  of  other  grains.  Mofl  of  the  Indian  fruits 
are  found  here,  fuch  as  oranges,  bananas,  pine-apples, 
guavas,  papaws  cocoa-nuts  ;  and  part  of  ihofe  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  raiiuis,  chef- 
nuts,  pomegranates,  water-melons,  Sic.  Tobacco, 
fugar,  pepper,  caiiiphire,  and  cinnamon,  are  alfo 
common.  Horfes,  flieep,  and  goats,  are  very  rare  in 
this  ifland  :  there  are  even  few  hogs,  although  thefc 
animals  abound  in  China.  Domeflic  poultry,  fuch  as 
fowls,  gecfc,  and  ducks,  are  exceedingly  plenty  ; 
pheafants  alfo  are  fomeiimes  feen  ;  and  nionktys  and 
flags,  have  multiplied  fo  much,  that  they  wander 
through  the  country  in  large  docks. 

The  inhabitants  of  Formofa  rear  a  great  number  o€ 
oxen, which  they  ufe  for  riding,  for  want  of  horfes 
and  mules.  They  accuflom  them  early  to  this  kind 
of  fervice,  and  by  daily  exercife  train  them  to  go  as 
well  and  as  expeditioully  as  the  befl  horfes.  Thefc 
oxen  are  furiiiflied  with  a  bridle,  faddlc,  a;id  crupper. 
A  Chinefe  looks  as  big  and  proud  «  htn  inounted  in 
this  manner  as  if  he  were  carried  by  the  finefl  Bar- 
bary  courfcr. 

Wholefome  water  fit  for  drinking  is  the  only  thing 
wanting  in  the  illand  of  Formofa.  It  is  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  every  kind  of  water  in  it  is  a  deadly  poi- 
fon  to  flrangers,  for  which  no  remedy  has  hithcrti* 
been  found.  "  One  of  the  governor's  fervants,"  fays 
Father  de  Mailla,  "  whom  i  had  in  my  train  (a  rtrong 
and  robufl  man,  trufling  too  much  to  the  force  of 
hisconfliiution,  would  not  believe  what  had  been  told 
him  concerning  this  water  ;  he  drank  fome  of  it  :  and 
died  in  lefs  than  five  days,  after  every  medicine  and 
antidote  had  been  adminillered  without  fuccefs.  There 
is  none  but  the  water  of  the  capital  which  can  be 
drunk  :  the  mandarins  of  the  place  therefore  always 
took  care  to  trafifport  a  fufficiency  of  it  in  carts  for 
our  ufe."  Our  author  adds,  that  at  tlie  bottom  of  a 
mountain  a  league diflant  from  Fong-kan-hien,  there  is 
a  fpring  that  produces  a  llream,  the  water  of  which  is 
of  a  whitifli  blue  colour,  and  fo  noxious,  that  no  one 
can  approach  it. 

There  are  few  muJberry-trees  in  Formofa,  confe- 
quently  little  fik  is  made  in  the  conntry.  Numerous 
manufaftures  however,  would  foon  be  introduced  in- 
to it,  were  the  Chinefe  permitted  indifcriminately  tt> 
tranfpori  thcmfelves  thither,  andtoform  eflabliftiments 
in  the  ifland.  Thofe  who  go  to  it  mufl  be  protected 
by  palTports  from  the  Chinefe  mandarins,  and  thefe 
paffports  are  fold  at  a  dear  rate  :  fecurities  are  befides 
required.  This  is  not  all  :  when  they  arrive,  money 
muft  be  given  to  the  mandarins  who  are  appointed  to 
examine  thofe  who  enter  or  quit  the  ifland,  and  who 
generally  difcharge  this  duty  with  the  nioft  rigid  fcve- 
riiy.  If  they  give  no  prefent,  or  offer  only  a  trifle 
they  meet  with  little  mercy  ;  and  are  fure  to  be  fent 
back,  whatever  paflport  they  may  have.  The  Chinefe 
througli  policy,  conaive  at  thtfe  cxailions,  to  prevent 
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Psrmofa.  too  great  a  number  of  people  from  emigrating  to  this 

^^ — ^ ilhnd,  which  is  rendered  a  place  of  great  importance 

by  its  proximity  to  China.  Tliey  fear,  and  with  great 
reafon  (efpecially  fnice  Tartar  emperors  have  been  on 
the  throne),  that  if  any  revolt  Ihould  happen  in  For- 
Kiofa,  its  influence  might  (pread  and  occafion  great  dif- 
tnrbancc  in  the  whole  empire.  On  this  account,  the 
Tartars  keep  a  g.irrifon  there  of  10,000  men;  which 
they  take  care  to  change  every  three  years,  or  even 
©ftener  if  they  judge  it  necclTary. 

Befides  the  capital,  the  Chincfe  have  alfo  two  other 
cities,  and  fome  villages,  where  they  inhabit  alone  ; 
for  they  do  not  permit  the  Indians,  who  are  their  fnb- 
jcds,  to  live  among  them  ;  they  fufter  none  to  remain 
but  thofe  who  arc  either  their  Haves  or  domelUcs. 
Thefe  Indians  arc  united  into  45  villages  ;  ;6  of  which 
lie  to  the  north,  and  9  towards  the  fouih.  The  nor- 
thern villages  are  very  populous,  and  the  houfes  are 
built  almoft  after  the  Chinele  manner.  The  habita- 
tions of  the  foiiihcrn  iflanders  are  only  heaps  of  huts 
or  cottages  of  earth.  In  thefe  huts  they  have  neither 
chairs,  benches,  tables,  beds,  nor  any  piece  of  turni- 
tiirc;  the  middle  pirt  is  occupied  by  a  kind  of  hearth 
or  chimney,  raifed  two  feet  high,  and  conflnidtcd  of 
earth,  upon  which  they  drefs  their  victuals.  Their 
ordinary  food  is  rice,  other  fmall  grain,  and  tiie  game 
which  ihey  catch  by  courfmg  or  kill  with  their  arms. 
Thefe  illanders  run  with  fuch  furprifingfwihnefs,  that 
they  can  almofl  outftrip  the  fleetcrt  grehound.  The 
Chinefe  attribute  this  agility  to  the  precaution  they 
take  of  confining  their  knees  and  reins  by  a  clofc  band- 
age until  the  age  of  14  or  15.  Their  favourite  arms  are 
lances,  which  they  dart  to  the  diflance  of  60  or  80 
feet  with  the  greateft  dexterity  and  precifion.  They 
ufc  bows  and  arrows,  and  can  kill  a  phcafant  on  wing 
with  as  much  certainty  as  an  European  fporifman  could 
with  a  fufee.  Thefe  people  arc  very  dirty  in  tlieir 
manner  of  eating.  They  have  neither  plates,  dilhes, 
nor  fpoons,  nor  even  the  fmall  flicks  u fed  in  China. 
Whatever  they  drefs  is  placed  on  a  plain  board  or  mat, 
and  they  make  nfe  of  their  fingers  for  conveying  it  to 
their  mouths.  They  eat  flefli  iialf  raw  ;  and  provided  it 
has  been  only  prefented  to  the  tire,  it  appears  to 
them  excellent.  Their  beds  are  formed  of  (relh-ga- 
thered  leaves.  They  go  almoft  naked,  and  wear  only 
a  piece  of  cloth  which  hangs  from  their  girdle  to  their 
knees.  Thofe  among  them  who,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  chiefs  of  the  village,  have  borne  a- 
way  the  prize  for  agility  in  running  or  dexterity  in 
the  chafe,  obtain  the  honourable  privilege  of  making 
on  their  fkin,  by  a  very  painful  operation,  fcveral 
fantadical  figures  of  flowers,  trees,  and  animals.  All 
have  the  right  of  blackening  their  teeth,  and  of  wear- 
ing ornaments  of  bracelets  and  crowns  made  of  Ihells 
and  cryftal. 

The  illanders  who  inhabit  the  northern  part,  where 
the  climate  is  fomething  colder,  clothe  themfclves  with 
the  (kins  of  the  ftag.-  which  ihcy  kill  in  hunting.  They 
make  a  kind  of  drefs  of  them  without  fleevcs,  that 
pretty  much  refemblcs  a  dalmatic,  or  veftment  worn 
at  the  alt  ir  by  the  Roman  clergy.  They  wear  on 
their  heads  caps  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  made  of 
palm- leaves,  and  ornamented  with  feveral  crowns  pla- 
ced one  above  another,  on  the  top  of  which  they  fix 
plumes  compofcd  of  the  feathers  of  a  cock  orpheafaiit, 


The  marriage  cerenwnics  of  the  inhabitants  of  For-  Formofa. 
mofi  approach  near  tothefiniple  lawsof  nature.  They  »  v 
neither  pnrchafc,  as  in  China,  the  women  whom  they 
efpoufe,  nor  does  interelt  ever  prefidc  over  their  u- 
nions.  Fathers  and  mothers  arc  fcarcely  ever  con- 
fultcd.  If  a  young  man  has  a  mind  to  marry,  and  has 
fixed  his  affedion  on  a  young  gitl,  he  appears  for  feve- 
ral days  following  near  the  place  where  ihe  lives  with 
a  mulicalinlirument  in  his  hand.  If  the  young  womaa 
is  fatishcd  with  the  figure  of  her  gallant,  fhe  comes 
forth  and  joins  him  :  they  then  agicc,  and  fettle  the 
mairiage-contradt.  After  this  incy  give  notice  to 
their  purcnts,  who  prepare  a  wedding-diuncr,  which 
is  alwajs  given  in  the  houlc  where  the  yoting  woman 
rclidcs,  and  where  the  bridegroom  remains  without 
rctiiimng  again  to  his  father.  '1  lie  young  man  after- 
wards co.'ilidcrs  the  houfe  of  his  father-in-law  as  his 
own.  He  becomes  the  whole  fupport  of  it,  and  he 
has  no  farther  connetfion  with  that  of  his  father  j  like 
Biariicd  women  in  Europe,  who  generally  quit  their 
paternal  home  in  order  to  live  wuh  their  hulbands, 
Thtle  illanders  therefore  fcldom  offer  up  vows  for  ob- 
taining male  children  :  they  prefer  daughters,  bccaufc 
thty  procure  them  fons-in-law,  who  become  the  fiip- 
ports  of  their  oltl  age. 

Although  the  Formofans  are  entirely  fubjefted  !• 
the  Chincfe,  they  ftili  preferve  fome  remains  of  their 
ancient  government.  Each  village  chooies  three  or 
four  old  men  from  among  thofe  who  have  the  greatefl 
reputation  for  probity.  By  this  choice  they  become 
the  rulers  and  judges  of  the  reil  of  the  hamlet.  They 
have  tlic  power  of  finally  determining  all  differences ; 
and  if  any  one  fhoulJ  refufe  to  abide  by  their  judge- 
ment, he  would  be  immediately  banilhed  fiom  the  vil- 
lage, without  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  re-enter  it, 
and  none  of  the  inhabitants  would  afterwards  dare  to 
receive  him. 

The  natives  pay  in  grain  the  tribute  impofed  on 
them  by  the  Chinefe.  To  regulate  every  thing  that 
concerns  the  laying  on  and  collecting  of  this  im- 
pofl,  government  have  eflablillicd  a  Chinefe  in  every 
village,  who  is  obliged  to  learn  the  language,  and 
aft  as  interpreter  to  the  mandarins.  Thcle  inter- 
preters arc  mofl  cruel  extortioners  to  the  mifcrable 
people,  whom  they  ought  rather  to  proteft  :  they  arc- 
fuch  infatiable  leeches,  that  they  can  fcarcely  ever  be 
fatisfied.  This  daiiy  and  domcflic  tyranny  has  already 
caufcd  the  defection  of  three  villages  in  the  iou;hcrn 
part  of  the  ifland,  where  formerly  there  were  twelve. 
The  inhabitants  of  thefe  villages  revolted,  expelled 
their  interpreters,  refufed  10  pay  tribute  any  longer  to 
the  Chinele,  and  have  united  thtmfelves  to  the  inde- 
pendent nation  in  the  eafleni  part  of  the  ifland. 

It  was  in  the  ifland  of  Formofa  that  John  Struys 
affirms  to  have  feen  with  his  ov.  u  eyes  a  man  who  had 
a  tail  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  covered  with  red 
hair,  and  greatly  refembling  that  of  an  ox.  This  man 
with  a  tail  faid,  that  his  deformity,  if  it  was  one,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  climate,  and  that  all  thofe  of  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  were  born  with  tails  like 
his. — But  John  Struys  is  the  only  author  who  attefls 
the  exiftencc  of  this  extraordinary  race  of  men;  no 
other  writer  who  has  fpoken  of  Formofa  makes  ilie 
leaf!  mention  of  them.  Another  circumllance,  no  Icfs 
fingular,  and  which  appcirs  to  be  little  better  authen- 
ticated^ 
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to  bring  forth  children  before  they  are  3$,  although 
they  are  at  liberty  to  marry  long  before  that  age. 
Rechteren  *  thus  exprelTes  himfelf  concerning  this 
ilrange  cuflom : 

"  When  women  are  firfl  married,  they  bring  no 
children  into  the  world  ,-  they  muft,  before  that  is 
permitted,  have  attained  the  age  of  35  or  37.  When 
they  are  big  with  child,  their  priefleffes  pay  them  a 
■vifit,  and  tread  on  their  bellies  with  their  feet,  if  it  be 
neceflary,  and  make  them  mifcarry,  with  perhaps 
greater  pains  than  they  would  have  in  being  brought 
10  bed.  It  would  be  not  only  a  fhame,  but  an  enor- 
mous crime,  to  bring  forth  a  child  before  the  term 
prefcribed.  I  have  feen  fome  females  who  had  alrea- 
dy deflroycd  the  fruit  of  their  womb  i  j  or  16  times, 
and  who  were  big  for  the  1 7th  when  it  was  lawful  for 
them  to  bring  forth  a  living  child." 

To  our  defcription  of  Formofa  we  fliall  add  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  dreadful  difafler  that  lately 
befel  this  unhappy  ifland.  The  details  were  conveyed 
by  a  letter  from  Peking,  addrefled  to  M.  Bertin,  and 
dated  the  1 4th  of  July  1 783. 

'  The  waters  of  the  ocean  have  well  nigh  deprived 
China  of  one  of  its  molt  valuable  maritime  polTcffions. 
The  ifland  of  Tay-ouan,  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Formofa,  has  been  almofl  fwallowed  up  by 
them.  It  has  been  reported  here,  that  part  of  the 
mountain  which  divides  the  illand,  has  funk  and  difap- 
pcared  J  that  the  reft  has  been  overturned  ;  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitanis  have  periflied.  Such 
have  been  for  fome  days  the  popular  reports  in  this 
capital.  Government,  however,  has  put  a  Hop  to  them, 
by  informing  the  public  of  the  real  truth  j  fuch  as  it 
has  been  announced  to  the  emperor  by  the  officers 
who  have  this  fmall  portion  of  his  territories  under 
their  jurifdiclion.  I  cannot  do  better  than  tranfcribc 
what  they  have  written.  The  difpatches  of  the  Chi- 
nefc  officers  addrefled  to  the  emperor,  run  thus  : 

"  Bechen,  governor-general  of  the  provinces  of  Fo- 
kien  and  Tche-Kyang-ya,  viceroy  of  Fokien,  and 
others,  make  known  to  your  majefty  the  difafler  that 
has  lately  befallen  the  ifland  of  Tay-ouan.  Mon-ha- 
hon,  and  other  principal  officers  of  this  ifland,  have 
acquainted  us,  that  on  the  21ft  of  the  fourth  moon 
(May  22d,  1782),  a  moft  furious  wind,  accompanied 
with  heavy  rain  and  afvvell  of  the  fea  greater  than  ever 
remembered,  had  kept  them  under  continual  apprehen- 
lion  of  being  fwallowed  up  by  ihe  waves,  or  buried  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  from  the  hour  oiyn  until  the 
liour  ouei  (a).  This  dreadful  lempeft  Teemed  to  blow 
at  the  fame  time  from  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
conipafs,  and  continued  vvith  equal  violence  during  the 
abovementioned  lime.  The  buildings  where  the  tri- 
bunals were  held,  the  public  granaries,  the  barracks, 
fait  warehoufes,  and  works,  have  been  totally  deflroy- 
cd, and  every  thing  tliey  contained  is  loft  :  warehoufes 
and  work-fliops,  as  well  as  private  houfes,  for  the  moft 
part,  prefent  nothing  but  ruins  and  heaps  of  rubbifli. 
Of  27  fhips  of  war  which  were  in  the  harbour  12  have 
difappeared  ;  two  others  have  been  dalhed  to  pieces. 
Vol.  VII. 


10  are  fliattered  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  are    Foimofj. 

rendered  entirely  unfit  for  fervice  ;  other  fmaller  vef.  "^ — >■' 

fels  of  different  fizes,  above  100  in  number,  have 
fhared  the  fame  fate  ;  eighty  have  been  fwallowed  up ; 
five  others,  which  had  juft  taken  in  a  lading  of  rice 
for  Fokien,  have  funk,  and  their  cargoes,  which  a- 
mounted  to  100,000  bufliels,  are  wholly  loft.  With 
regard  to  other  vellels,  whether  fmall  or  great,  which 
had  not  entered  the  harbour,  10  or  12  of  the  largeil 
arc  reckoned  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  ;  thofe  of  in- 
ferior fize,  as  well  as  a  prodigious  number  of  barks, 
boats,  and  other  fmall  velfels  of  different  kinds,  have 
difappeared,  without  leaving  the  leaft  piece  of  wreck 
behind  them.  As  the  whole  ifland  has  been  covered 
with  water,  the  provifions  have  been  either  fwept 
away  or  fpoilt,  fo  as  to  render  them  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  thofe  who  ufe  them  in  their  prefent  ftate. 
The  crops  are  entirely  loft.  When  we  fhall  have 
been  informed  of  particulars,  we  ftiall  not  fail  to  give 
your  majefty  the  earlieft  intelligence  of  them.- — 
After  having  received  this  letter  from  Mon-ha-hon, 
and  the  other  principal  officers  refiding  at  Tay- 
ouan,  I  employed  the  utmoft  diligence  to  give  every 
affiftance  in  my  power  to  this  unfortunate  ifland  ;  and 
I  ordered  the  travelling  commiflary,  and  Trey-ouer, 
general  of  the  province,  to  get  particular  information 
of  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  periflied,  of  the 
houfes  deftroyed,  and  of  the  quantity  of  fait  and  other 
provifions  that  have  been  loft  :  I  have  likewife  enjoined 
them  to  rebuild  with  the  utmoft  expedition  the  tribu- 
nals, granaries,  and  other  public  edifices  ;  to  difpatch 
proper  perfons  to  fearch  for  the  vellels  and  fliips  that 
have  difappeared  ;  to  repair  thofe  which  are  not  alto- 
gether unfit  for  fervice,  and  to  fend  immediately  to 
the  neighbouring  countries  for  fait  and  other  neceflary 
provifions;  but  above  all,  to  afcertain  in  the  moft  ac- 
curate manner  the  different  loflijs  fuftained  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  precife  number  of  people  that  have 
periflied,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  the  fuUcft 
information  to  your  majefty." 

'  The  emperor  of  China  caufed  a  particular  detail 
of  thefe  lofles  to  be  publiflied,  together  vvith  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"  Tchang-yu,  &c.  Tchem-hoeV-Thon-Tfong-touof 
Fokien,  and  others,  have  informed  me  of  the  difmal 
event  that  hath  taken  place  in  the  ifland  of  Tay-ouan, 
which  is  a  diftridt  of  the  province  of  Fokien.  They 
have  written  to  me,  that  on  the  21ft  of  the  fourth 
moon.  [Here  the  emperor  repeats  what  is  contained 
in  the  preceding  letter,  and  continues  thus]  :  I  com- 
mand Tfong-tou  to  Set  the  beft  information  he  can  of 
the  different  lofles  fuftained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland,  and  to  tranfmit  the  particulars  to  mc,  in  order 
that  I  may  give  them  every  affiftance  to  repair  them. 
My  intention  is,  that  all  the  houfes  which  have  been 
thrown  dovrn  fhall  be  rebuilt  entirely  at  my  expcnce  ; 
that  thofe  be  repaired  which  ase  only  damaged;  and 
that  provifions,  and  every  thing  which  the  people 
ftand  in  immediate  want  of,  be  fupplied  them.  I 
ffio'ild  feel  much  pain,  were  even  one  among  them  to 
be  neglected  :  I  therefore  recommend  the  utmoft  di- 
Y  y  ligencc 


(a)  The  hours  of  the  Chinefe  are  double  ours :  the  hourj-rt  begins  at  three  in  the  morning  and  ends  at  five ; 
tuci  begins  at  thtee  in  the  afternoon  and  ends  at  five. 
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Forraul*  ligence  and  ftriftcfl  inquiry,  as  I  am  defirous  that  none 
of  my  fubje>5ls  Ihould  entertain  the  lealt  doubt  of  the 
tender  aff'cdiou  which  I  have  for  them  ;  and  that  they 
fliould  know  that  they  are  all  under  my  eyes,  and  that 
1  myfelf  will  provide  for  their  wants.  With  regard 
to  my  Ihips  ot  war,  tribunals,  and  public  edifices,  let 
them  be  reftored  to  their  former  Hate  with  money 
taken  from  the  public  treafury,  and  let  the  general  ac- 
count of  the  whole  expence  be  laid  before  me." 

The  miliionary  who  fent  this  account  farther  fays, 
from  thcfc  letters  it  evidently  appears,  that  this  dif- 
alter  happened  in  confcquencc  of  an  earthquake  ;  but 
he  adds,  that  the  volcano  which  occafioncd  it  mufl  beat 
a  prodigious  depth  below  the  fea.  He  does  not  pre- 
tend to  give  an  explanation  of  it ;  he  is  contented  with 
obferving,  that  the  fame  fcene  feems  to  have  palTed  at 
the  illaud  of  Formofaas  at  Lima  and  Liibon. 

FORMULA,  or  Formulary,  a  rule  or  model,  or 
certain  terms  prcfcribed  or  decreed  by  authority,  for 
the  form  and  manner  of  an  a(5l,  inflrument,  proceeding, 
or  the  like. 

Formula,  in  church-hiflory  and  theology,  fignifies 
a  proftlTion  of  faith. 

Formula,  ia  medicine,  imports  the  conftitution  of 
medicines,  either  fimple  or  compound,  both  with  rc- 
fpeft  to  their  prefcription  and  confiftentc. 

FORMULARY,  a  writing,  containing  the  form  or 
formula  of  an  oath,  declaration,  attellation,  or  abjura- 
tion, &c.  to  be  made  on  certain  occations. 

There  arc  alfo  formularies  of  devotion,  of  prayers, 
&c.  Liturgies  are  formularies  of  the  public  fcrvicc  in 
inoft  churches. 

FORNACALIA,  or  Fornicalia,  inRomananti- 
quity,  a  fcflival  inflitutcd  by  Numa,  in  honour  of 
Fornax,  the  goddcfs  of  ovens  ;  wherein  certain  cakes 
were  made,  and  offered  in  facrifice  before  the  ovens. 

FORNICATION  {For?iicatio,  from  the  for/iicej  in 
Rome,  where  the  lewd  women  prolliiutcd  ihemfelves 
for  money),  is  whoredom,  or  the  aft  of  incontinency, 
between  linglc  perfons  ;  for  if  either  of  the  parties  is 
married,  \i\s adultery.  Formerly  court-lects  in  England 
had  power  to  inquire  of  and  punifti  fornication  and  adul- 
tery ;  in  which  courts  the  kinghada  fine  airelTed  on  the 
offenders,  as  appears  by  the  book  of  Doraefday. 

In  the  year  i6jo,  when  the  ruling  powers  found  it 
for  their  intereft  Jo  put  on  the  femblance  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary ftriftnei's  and  purity  of  morals,  not  only 
inceft  and  wilful  murder  were  made  capital  crimes, 
bu't  alfo  the  repeated  adt  of  keeping  a  brothel,  or  com- 
mitting fornication,  were  (upon  a  fecond  conviftion) 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But,  at  the 
refloration,  when  men,  from  an  abhorence  of  the  hy- 
pocrify  of  the  late  times,  fell  into  a  contrary  extreme 
of  licentioufuef j,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  renew 
a  law  of  fuch  mifafliionable  rigour.  And  thefe  offen- 
ces have  been  ever  Imce  left  to  the  feeble  coercion  of 
the  fpiritual  court,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  canon 
law;  a  law  which  has  treated  the  offence  of  inconti- 
nence, nay,  even  adultery  itfclf,  with  a  great  degree  of 
tendernefs  and  lenity ;  owing  perhaps  to  the  conllrain- 
cd  celibacy  of  its  firlt  compilers.  The  temporal  courts 
therefore  take  no  cognifance  even  of  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery otherwile  than  as  a  private  injury.  See  Adul- 
tery. 

The  evils  of  fornication,  which  too  many  wifh  to 


confider  as  no  fin,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
particulars. 

1.  The  malignity  and  moral  quality  of  each  crime 
is  not  to  be  cftimated  by  the  particular  cffeftofonc 
offence,  orof  one  perfon's  offending,  but  by  the  general 
tendency  and  confequence  of  crimes  of  the  lame  nature. 
In  the  prefent  cafe,  let  the  libeitine  confider  and  fay, 
what  would  be  the  confequence,  if  the  fame  licentiouf- 
nefs  in  which  he  indulges  were  univerfal  ?  or  wliat 
ilioukl  hinder  its  becoming  univerfal,  if  it  be  innocent 
or  allowable  in  him  I 

2.  Fornication  fnppofes  proflituiion  ;  and  by  pro. 
flitution  the  vifl ims  of  it  are  brought  to  almoll  cer- 
tain mifery.  It  is  no  fmall  quantity  of  mifery  in  the 
aggregate,  which,  between  want,  difcafe,  and  infult, 
is  fuffercd  by  thofe  outcails  of  human  fociety  who  in- 
fefl  populous  cities;  the  whole  of  which  is  a  general 
confequence  of  fornication,  and  to  the  increafc  and 
continuance  of  which  every  aft  and  inflance  of  forni- 
cation contributes. 

3.  Fornication  produces habitsof  ungovernable  Icwd- 
nefs,  which  introduce  the  more  aggravated  crimes  of 
feduftion,  adultery,  violation,  &c.  The  criminal  in- 
dulgences between  the  fexcs  prepare  an  eafy  admif- 
fion  for  every  lin  that  fceks  it;  they  are,  in  low  life, 
ufually  the  firft  flage  in  mens  progrcfs  to  the  moft 
defperate  villainies;  and  in  high  life,  to  that  lamented 
dillblutcnefs  of  principle,  which  manifells  itfclf  in  a  pro- 
fiigacy  of  public  conduct,  and  a  contempt  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  religion  and  moral  probity. 

4.  Fornication  perpetuates  a  difeafe,  which  may  be 
accounted  one  of  the  foreft  maladies  of  human  nature, 
and  the  eflefts  of  which  are  faid  to  vifit  the  confuta- 
tion of  even  diliant  generations. 

The  paflion  being  natural,  proves  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  gratified ;  but  under  what  reflridions, 
or  whether  without  any,  mufl  be  collefted  from  differ- 
ent confiderations. 

In  the  Scriptures,  fornication  is  abfolutely  and  pe- 
remptorily condemned.  '  Out  of  the  heart  proceed 
evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornication,  thefts, 
falfe  witnefs,  blafphemies;  thefe  are  the  things  which 
defile  a  man.'  Thefe  are  Chrift's  own  words  ;  and  one 
word  from  him  upon  the  fubjedt  is  final.  The  apollles 
are  more  full  upon  this  topic.  One  well-known  paf- 
fage  in  the  Epiflle  to  the  Hebrews  may  ftand  in  the 
place  of  all  others  ;  becaufe,  admitting  the  authority 
by  which  the  apofllcsof  Chrift  fpakc  and  wrote,  it  is 
decifive.  '  Marriage  and  the  bed  undefilcd  is  honour- 
able amongfl  all  men,  but  whoremongers  and  adulter- 
ers God  will  judge  ;  which  was  a  great  deal  to  fay,  at 
a  lime  when  it  was  not  agreed  even  amongft  philofo- 
phers  that  fornication  was  a  crime. 

Upon  this  fubjcft  Mr  Paley  adds  the  following  ob- 
fervations*. 

"  The  Scriptures  give  no  fanftion  to  thefe  auflcri- 
tics  which  have  been  fince  impofed  upon  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Chrift's  religion,  as  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  the  praife  of  peipetual  virginity,  the/ro- 
hibitio  coTtcubitus  cuni  gravida  uxore  ;  but  with  a  jufl 
knowledge  of,  and  regard  to  the  condition  and  intereft 
of  the  human  fpecies,  have  provided  in  the  marriage  of 
one  man  with  one  woman  an  adequate  gratification  for 
the  propenfitics  of  their  nature,  and  have  reflrained 
ihcm  to  that  gratihcaiion. 

"  Th« 
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"  The  avowed  toleration,  and  in  fome  countries  the 
licenfing,  taxing,  and  regulating  of  public  brothels,  has 
appeared  to  the  people  an  authoriling  of  fornication, 
,  and  has  contributed,  with  other  caufes,  fo  far  to  vitiate 
the  public  opinion,  that  there  is  no  pradice  of  which 
the  immorality  is  folittle  thought  ofor  acknowledged, 
although  there  are  few  in  which  it  can  more  plainly 
be  made  out.  The  legillators  who  have  patronized  re- 
ceptacles of  prortitution  ought  to  have  forefcen  this 
cffedt,  as  well  as  confidered,  that  whatever  facilitates 
fornication,  diminilhes  marriages.  And  as  to  the  ufual 
apology  for  this  relaxed  difcipline,the  danger  of  great- 
er enormities  if  accefs  to  proflitutes  were  too  Itriclly 
watched  and  prohibited ;  it  will  be  time  enough  to  look 
to  that,  after  the  laws  and  the  magiflrates  have  done 
their  utmofl.  The  greatell  vigilance  of  both  will  do 
no  more,  than  oppofe  fome  bounds  and  fome  difficul- 
ties to  this  intercourfe.  And  after  all,  thefe  pretended 
fears  are  without  foundation  in  experience.  The  men 
are  in  all  refpefts  the  moft  virtuous  in  countries  where 
the  women  arc  mofl  charte. 

"  If  fornication  be  criminal,  all  thofe  incentives 
which  lead  to  it  are  accelTaries  to  the  crime  ;  as  lafci- 
vious  converfation,  whether  cxpreffed  ia  obfcene  or 
difguifed  under  modeft  phrafes  ;  alfo  wanton  fongs, 
pictures,  books  ;  the  writing,  publilhing,  and  circula- 
ting of  which,  whether  out  of  frolic  or  for  fome  piti- 
ful profit,  is  produd;ive  of  lo  extcnfive  a  mifchief  from 
fo  mean  a  temptation,  that  few  crimes  within  the 
reach  of  private  wickednefs  have  more  to  anfwer  for, 
or  lefs  to  plead  in  their  excufe. 

"  Indecent  converfation,  and  hy  parity  of  reafon  all 
the  reft,  arc  forbidden  by  St  Paul,  Eph.  iv.  29.  '  Let 
no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth  ; 
and  again.  Col.  iii.  8.  '  Put  filthy  communication  out 
of  your  mouth.' 

"The  invitation  or  voluntary  admiflion  of  impure 
thoughts,  or  the  fuffering  them  to  get  poffeflion  of  the 
imagination,  falls  within  the  fame  defcription,  and  is 
condemned  by  Chrifl,  Matt.  v.  28.  '  Whofoeyer  look- 
eth  on  a  woman  to  luft  after  her,  hath  committed  a- 
dultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.'  Chrifl,  by  thus 
enjoining  a  regulation  of  the  thought,  flrikes  at  the 
root  of  the  evil," 

FORNIX,  in  anatomy,  is  part  of  the  corpus  callo- 
fum  in  the  brain  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  of  a  diflant  refem- 
blancc  it  hath  to  the  arches  of  ancient  vaults  when 
viewed  in  a  particular  manner. 

FORRAGE,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  hay,  oats, 
barley,  wlieat,  grafs,  clover,  &c.  brought  into  the  camp 
by  the  troopers,  for  the  fullenance  of  their  horfes. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  quarter-mafter  general  to 
appoint  the  method  of  forrage,  and  pofl  proper  guards 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  foragers. 

FORRES,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland  in  the 
county  of  Murray,  claffing  with  Invernefs,  Fortrofe, 
and  Nairn.  It  is  a  fmall  well-built  town,  pleafantly 
fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Findhorn.  The 
country  aliout  it  has  a  cheerful  appearance,  having  a 
few  gentlemen's,  feats,  with  fome  plantations  about 
them.  On  a  hill  weft  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
a  caftle  ;  and  a  melancholy  view  of  a  number  of  fand- 
hiUs,  that  now  cover  that  traJl  of  land  which  was 
formerly  the  eftate  of  a  Mr  Cowben  in  the  pariili  of 
Dyke.     This  inundation  was  occafioned  by  the  ijiflux 


ofthefeaand  the  violence  of  the  wind.     It  Lad  been     Vortct. 
the  cuflom  to  pull  up  the  bent,  a  long  fpiry  grafs  near  *~~"^' — ; 
the  fliore  for  litier  for  horfes,  by  which  means  the  fand 
was  loofencd,  and  gave  way  to  the  violence  of  the  fea 
and  wind,  which  carried  it  over  fcvcral  thoufand  acres 
of  land.   The  people  having  being  prevented  from  pull- 
ing up  any  more  of  the  grafs,  the  progrefs  of  the  fand 
is  now  nearly  flopped,  and  the  fea  has  retired  ;  but  the 
wind  has  blown   tome  of  the  fand  from  the  hills  over 
Colonel  Grant's  land,  and  dellroyed  near  100  acres. 
A  fand- bank,  which  is  all  dry  at  low-water,  runs  out 
from  this  place  for  feveral  miles  into  the  Murray-Firth. 
Some  of  the  land,  which  has  been  long  forfaken  by 
the  water  is  now  beginning  to  be  ufeful  again,  and  is 
turned  into  grazing  land.    At  Forres,  coarfe  linen  and 
fewing  thread  are  made.    About  a  mile  from  the  town, 
on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  road,  is  a  remarkable  obe- 
lifk,  faid  to  be  the  moft  ftately  monument  of  the  Go- 
thic kind  to  be  fcen  in  Europe.     It  has  been  the  fub- 
jeft  of  many  able    pens  j  but  totally  overlooked  by 
Dr  Johnfon,  who  fays,  *'  At  Forres,  we  found  good 
accommodation,  but  nothing  worthy  of  particular  re- 
mark."— It  is  thus  defcribed  by  Mr  Cordincr,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr  Pennant :  "  In  the  firft  divilion,  underneath 
the  Gothic  ornaments  at  the  top,  are  nine  horfes  witk 
their  riders,  marching  forth  in  order  :  in  the  next  is  a 
line  of  warriors  on  foot,  brandifhing  their  weapons, 
and  appear  to  be  (houting  for  the  battle.     The  import 
of  the  attitudes  in  the  third  divifion  is  very  dubious, 
their  expreffion  indefinite.     The  figures  which  form  a 
fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  column  arc  pretty  complex 
but  diftinft ;  four  ferjeants  with  their  halberts  guard  a 
company,  under  which  are  placed  feveral  human  heads, 
which   have  belonged   to    dead  bodies    piled  up    ac 
the  left  of  the  divifion;  one  appears  in  the  charafter  of 
executioner  fevering  the  head  from  another  body;  be- 
hind him  are  three  trumpeters  founding  their   trum- 
pets, and  before  him  two  pair  of  combatants  fighting 
with  fword  and  target.     A  troop  of  horfe  next   ap- 
pears, put  to  flight  by  infantry,  whofe  firft  line  have 
bows  and  arrows  ;  the  three  following,  fwords  and  tar- 
gets. In  the  lowermoft  divifion  now  vifible,  the  horfes 
feem  to  be  fcized  by  the  viflorious  party,  their  riders 
beheaded,  and  the  head  of  their  chief  hung  in  chains 
or  placed  in  a  frame  ;  the  others  being  thrown  toge- 
ther befide  the   dead  bodies   under  an  arched  cover. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  other  fide  of   the  obelifk, 
occupied  by  a  fumptuous  crofs,  is  covered  over  with 
an  uniform  figure,  elaborately  raifcd  and  interwoven 
with  great  mathematical  exaftnefs.     Under  the  crofs 
are  two  auguft  perfonages,  with  fome  attendants,  much 
obliterated,  but  evidently  in  an  attitude  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  if  the  monument  was  ereified  in  memory  of 
the  peace    concluded  between  Malcolm    and  Canute, 
upon  the  final  retreat  of  the  Danes,  thefe  large  figures 
may  reprefent  the  reconciled  monarchs.     On  the  edge 
below  the  fretwork  are  fome   rows  of  figures  joined 
hand-in-hand,  which  may  alfo  imply   the  new  degree 
of  confidence  and  fecurity  which  took  place,  after  the 
feuds  were  compofcd,  which  are  charac'tcrized  on  the 
front  of  the  pillar.     But  to  wiiatever  particular  tranf- 
aflion  it  may  allude,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that 
in  fo  early  an  age  of  the  arts  in   Scotland  as  it  nuift 
have  been  raifed,  fo  elaborate  a  performance  would 
have  been  undertaken  but  in  confequcnce  of  an  event 
Y  V   2  of 
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FerflcohUa  of  ihe  mofl  general  importance  ;  it  is  therefore  fur- 
prifing,  that  no  diftindter  traditions  of  it  arrived  at  the 
era  when  letters  were  known.  Tlie  height  of  this 
monumet  (called  Kitig  Sueno's  floiie)  above  the  ground 
is  23  feet ;  befides  la  or  15  feet  under  ground.  Its 
breadth  is  3  feet  10  inches  by  i  foot  3  inches  in 
ihicknefs." 

FORSKOHLEA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  pentaphylloiis,  and  longer  than 
the  corolla.  There  are  ten  petals  fpatulatcd,  /.  e. 
foundilh  before,  with  a  linear  bafe. 

FORESTERA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trian- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  pcrianthium  is  double ;  the  exterior  one  beneath 
three  leaved  ;  the  exterior  one  above,  and  fix-cleft  ; 
the  corolla  tubular. 

FORT,  in  the  military  art  a  fmall  fortified  place, 
environed  on  all  fides  with  a  moat,  rampart,  and  para- 
pet. Its  ufe  is  to  fccure  fomc  high  ground,  or  the  paf- 
iage  of  a  river,  to  make  good  an  advantageous  port,  to 
defend  the  lines  and  quarters  of  a  fiege,  Sec- 
Forts  are  made  of  different  figures  and  extents,  ac- 
cording as  the  ground  requires.  Some  arc  fortified  with 
baftions,  others  with  demi-ba(lions.  Some  again  are 
in  form  of  afquare,  others  of  a  pentagon.  A  fort  dif- 
fers from  a  citadel,  as  this  lall  is  built  to  command 
fome  town. 

Vitrified  Forts,  a  very  fingular  kind  of  firudlurcs 
found  in  the  highlands  and  northern  pans  of  Scotland, 
in  which  the  walls  have  the  appearance  of  being  melt- 
ed into  a  folid  maCs,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  lava  of  a 
volcano,  for  which  indeed  they  have  been  taken  byfe- 
veral  perfons  who  have  vifited  them. 

Thefe  walls  were  taken  notice  of  by  Mr  Williams 
an  engineer,  who  wrote  a  treatife  upon  the  fubjedl, 
and  was  the  firft  who  fuppofed  them  to  be  the  works 
of  art  ;  other  naturalifts  having  attributed  them  to  a 
Tolcanic  origin.  Thefe  works  are  commonly  fituated 
on  the  tops  of  fmall  hills,  commanding  an  extenfivc 
view  of  the  adjacent  valley  or  low  country.  The  area 
4)n  the  fummit,  varying,  as  is  fupofed,  according  to 
the  number  of  cattle  the  proprietor  had  to  proteft,  or 
the  dependants  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate,  is  fur- 
rounded  with  an  high  and  llrong  wall,  of  which  the 
ilones  are  melted,  mod  of  them  entirely  ;  while  others, 
in  which  the  fnfion  has  not  been  fo  complete,  arc  funk 
in  the  vitrified  matter  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  quite 
inclofed  with  it  ;  and  in  fome  places  the  fufion  has 
been  fo  perfeifl,  that  the  ruins  appear  like  mafles  of 
coarfe  glafs.  Mr  Williams  has  not  only  abfolutely  de- 
termined the  walls  in  queftion  to  be  the  works  of  art, 
but  has  even  hazarded  a  conjecture  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  confljuded,  and  which,  according 
to  him,  was  as  follows.  Two  parallel  dikes  of  earth 
or  fod  being  raifed,  in  the  dircftion  of  the  intended 
wall,  with  a  fpace  between  them  fufficieat  for  its  thick- 
nefs,  the  fuel  was  put  in,  and  fet  on  fire.  The  ftones 
bcft  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  called  the  plum-pudding 
flone,  are  every  where  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Thefe  were  laid  on  the  fuel,  and  when  melted, 
werekept  by  the  frame  of  earthfrom  running  off;  and 
by  repeating  the  operation,  the  wall  was  raifed  to  a 
fufficient  height.  This  opinion  of  the  ftones  being 
thrown  ia  without  any  oidcr,  is  thought   to  be  con 


firmed  by  the  circumftance   of  there  not  being  any  Vitrified 
where  a  large  one  to  be  feen,  nor  a  flone  laid  in  any      Forts, 
particular  direction,  nor  one  piece  which  has  not  in  ^— v— — ^ 
fome  degree  been  affcdled  by  the  fire.     Mr  Williams 
mentions  a    faft  tending  to  confirm  his  hypochefis, 
viz.  of  a  brick  kiln  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  an  emi- 
nence, foasto  be  expofed  to  the  wind,  which  happen- 
ing to  rife  brilkly  one  time  when  the  kiln  was  burn- 
ing, foincrcafed  the  heat,  that  the  bricks  were  melted, 
and  ran,  like  a  lava,  for  a  confidcrable  way  down  the 
hill. 

The  opinion  of  Mr  Williams  has  been  embraccdby 
feveral  other  authors  ;  particularly  Mr  Freebairn  and 
Dr  Anderfon,  the  latter  having  publilhed  two  treatifes 
upon  thefe  buildings  in  the  Archaeologia.  In  the  iamc 
work,  however,  wc  meet  with  a  paper  by  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington,  in  which  the  author  cxprelTes  quite 
different  fentiments.  He  obferves,  that  Mr  Williams, 
and  the  other  antiquaries,  who  fuppofe  the  walls  in 
queflion  to  be  the  works  of  art,  imagine  tliat  the  rea- 
fon  of  their  being  conIlru(5ted  in  this  manner  was  the 
ignorance  of  cement,  which  in  thele  remote  ages  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland:  but  with  refpefl:  to  this  circum- 
fiance,  he  fays,  that  if  one  lide  of  the  wall  only  was 
heated,  and  that  to  any  conliderable  height,  the  mat- 
ter in  fufion  would  in  all  likelihood  drop  down  to  the 
bottom,  without  operating  as  any  cement  to  the  loofc 
ftones  thrown  in  amonglt  it.  This  circumftance  of 
the  walls  being  vitrified  only  on  one  fide,  is  indeed  re- 
markable, and  takes  place  in  mofi  of  the  forts  of  this 
kind  10  be  met  with  at  prefent :  but  with  regard  to 
it,  Mr  Barrington  obferves,  that  he  himfelf  has  been 
twice  in  the  Highlands  ef  Scotland,  and  has  found 
very  fewhillsofany  height  which  were  cloathed  with 
wood  ;  the  trouble  therefore  of  carrying  it  up  to  the 
top  of  fuch  a  mountain  would  be  very  confiderable; 
But  to  this  it  might  eafily  be  replied,  that  we  cannot 
by  any  means  argue  from  the  prefent  fiate  of  the  hills 
in  the  Highlands  to  their  ftate  in  a  very  remote  period 
ofantiquity.  At  that  time,  it  is  neither  impolFiblc 
nor  in  the  leaft  improbable,  that  mofl  of  the  hills  in 
Scotland  were  cvergrown  with  wood  ;  or  at  any  rate, 
there  undoubtedly  was  plenty  of  peat,  which  is  ftill 
ufedas  fuel  in  Scotland,  and  which  afibrds  fuch  a  ftrong 
heat  as  to  be  advantageoully  employed  in  fmelting 
iron*,  as  we  are  informed  by  M.  Magellan.  A  third  'Seethe 
particularmentioned  by  Mr  Williams  is,  that  thefe  in"'"'*  ^"* 
clofures  were  intended  as  places  of  defence  ;  and  in- 
fupport  of  this  opinion  alleges,  that  there  are  dried 
wells  found  within  moll  of  them.  But  on  this  Mr 
Barrington  oblerves,  that  Ihelter  from  the  weather  was 
alfonecelTary  <' upon  the  top  of  a  bleak  Scotch  hill, 
whilfi;  whifky  (or  a  fucccdaneum  for  it)  would  be  often 
in  greater  rcque/l  than  the  bare  element  of  water." 
Thisobjedlion,  however,  as  well  as  the  lafl,  is  evident- 
ly very  frivolous  for  thefe  buildings  might  have  roofs 
as  well  as  any  other  ;  and  whatever  neceffity  there 
might  be  for  whi&y  occafionally,  water  was  certainly 
an  indifpenfable  requifite. 

Mr  Barrington  having  thus  given  his  reafons  for 
difleniing  from  the  opinion  of  Mr  Williams  and  the 
antiquaries  juft  mentioned,  proceeds  to  fiate  his 
own.  He  tells  us,  that  having  travelled  for  21 
years  the  moft  mountainous  circuit  in  Wales,  he  has 
frequently  obfcrved  inclofurcs  of  dry  flones,  particu- 
larly 
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vitrified    larly  a  long  trad  in  the  weftern  part  of  Merioneth- 
Forts.      Ihire,  called  in   the  language  of  the  coinitry  Duffryn, 

' '■'~~'  i.  c.  tki  vale.     On  firft  viewing  thefe  fmall  inclofures 

made  with  walls  of  thick  floncs,  he  was  at  a  lofs  to 
imagine  how  it  could  be  worth  while  to  conIlru6l  fuch 
(trong  fences  for-  fo  inconliderable  a  piece  of  ground 
as   they    inclofed  :  but,   on  examining  the   adjacent 
country,  he  found  it  almofl  entirely  covered    with 
ftones  of  a  fimilar   kind  ;  and,  of  coufequence,  the 
fmaller  the  fpace  to  be  cleared,  the  Icfs   cxpenfive 
would  be  the  removal.     "  For  the  fame  reafon  (fays 
he),  fuch  dry  walls  arc  often  of  a  great  thicknefs,  and 
fometimes  the  corners  of  the  inclofures  arc  filled  with 
flones  to  a  great  width,  this  being  the  only  poffiblc 
means  of  procuring  paflure."     To  a  practice  of  the 
fame  kind  our  author  would  afcribe  the  origin  of  the 
Works  in   queflion  :  but    the  objeftion    occurs  very 
ftrongly,  that  the  walls  in  Scotland,  are  vitrified,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  trouble  would  be 
taken  with  fences  made  in  fuch  a  fortuitous  manner. 
This  objection  our  author  owns,  would  indeed  be  un- 
anfwerable,    on  the  fuppofuion  that   the  vitrification 
was  made  on  purpofe  to  ftrengthen  the  walls  of  the 
fortrefs;    "  but  (fays  he)   may   not  the  vitrification 
have  been  occafioned  by  volcanoes,  or  by  what  are  cal- 
led btoomeries  ?  The  fame  efFeft  may  be  produced  like- 
wife  on  dry  walls  of  ftone  by  lightning  palling  along 
them.     The  loofe  flones  in  either  cafe  would  not  be 
rejected  bccaufc  they  were  glafly,  and  would  be  piled 
up  in  the  fence  of  the  inclofure ;  as  the  great  point 
upon  thefe  occafions  is  to  clear  the  ground,  and  remove 
the  incumbering  (tones  to  ihe  fmalleil  diftance.     One 
of  the  advocates  for  the  deligned  and  not  fortuitous 
vitrification,  fays,  that  the  pieces  he  had  procured  did 
not  refemble  what  is  called  tava.     But  every  volcano 
is  not  neeeffarily  an  Etna  or  a  Vefuvius  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  matter  difgorged  from  the  crater  mud  per- 
petually vary  both  in  fubflance  and  form.     Vitrified 
malTes,  larger  or  fmaller,  will  likewife  be  produced  by 
the  fame  means.     It  may  be  contended  indeed,  that 
paflure  thus  procured,  by  clearing  the  ground,  would 
be  more  convenient  at  the  bottom  or  on    the  fides, 
than  on  the  top  of  the  hills  :  but  to  this  I  anfwer,  that 
in  rocky  countries  you  muft   get  what  pittance  you 
can  of  foil,  and  often  it  will  happen  that  the  only  de- 
tached and  removeable  flones  are  on  the  fummit.  When 
fuch  inclofures  have  been  made,  they  became  very  con- 
venient  for  putting  cattle  into  ;  and   hence  perhaps 
^iHe  of  the  wells  which  Mr  Williams  hath  mentioned." 
Our  author  concludes  his  differtation  on  this  fubje^ 
by  obferving,  that  if  vitrification  anfwered  the  purpofe 
of  cement,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  ancient  in- 
inhabants  of  Scotland  did  not  apply  it  to  the  houfes 
or  huts  in  which  they  conftantly  lived,  but  referved 
this  troublefome  and  cxpenfive  procefs  merely  for  a 
fortification,  which  might  not  perhaps  be  ufed  in  half 
a  century  againfl  an  enemy.     On  this  it  is  almofl  fu- 
perfiuous  to  obfervc  that  in  the  ages  of  barbarity  and 
bloodflied,  in  which  thefe  inclofures,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  were  fuppofed   to  be  ufed  as  fortrefTes, 
war  was  fo  frequent,  that  a  defence  againfl  an  enemy 
might  ft€oi  10  be  necelfary  every  day,  inflead  of  once 
in  half  a  century.     Before  we  proceed  further  in  the 
argument,  however,  it  will  be  neccITary  to  give  fomc 
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account  of  the  fituation  and  appearance  of  thefe  for-    Vitrified 

trelles.  Forts. 

According  to  Mr  Cardonnel,  the  largefl  of  them  ' '^ ' 

is  fituated  oa  the  hill  of  Knockfarril,  to  the  fouth  of 
the  valley  of  StrathpefTer,  two  miles  wefl  from  Ding- 
wall in  Rofsfliire.  TJie  inclofure  is  120  feet  long  and 
40  broad  within  the  walls  ;  flrengthcned  on  the  ont- 
fide  with  works  at  each  end.  A  range  of  habitations 
feem  to  have  been  ereftcd  againfl,  or  under,  the  fhade 
of  the[outward  wall ;  of  which  thofe  on  the  fouth-fide 
li:em  to  have  been  higher  and  larger  than  thofe  on  the 
north.  There  are  two  wells  in  the  middle,  which, 
on  being  cleared  our,  filled  with  water.  On  the 
fkirts  of  the  hill  to  the  fouth  are  many  detached  build- 
ings ;  which,  from  the  flratum  of  dung  found  on  re- 
moving the  ruins,  appears  plainly  to  have  been  ufed  for 
fecuring  the  cattle.  This  place  fcems  to  have  been 
anciently  of  confequence,  and  the  refidence  of  fome 
powerful  chief,  from  a  road  which  leads  through  the 
hills  to  the  north-wefl  fea.  To  the  eafl  of  the  works 
are  a  number  of  vitrified  ruins,  extending  for  a  confi- 
derable  way  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill.  The  end 
next  the  fort  feems  to  have  joined  the  outer  wall,  and 
confiited  either  of  two  parallel  walls,  clofed  above,  with 
a  pail'age  between  them  under  cover,  or  a  high  wall 
broad  enough  to  walk  on.  In  this  wall  there  is  the 
veflige  of  a  break  about  the  middle,  over  which  a 
bridge  has  been  laid,  to  be  drawn  up  or  removed  as 
occalion  might  require. 

The  fort  next  in   confequence  to  that  of  Knock- 
farril is  fitnated  on  the  hill  of  Craig-Phadrick  near  In- 
vernefs,  ''•  which  (fays  Mr  CarJownel)  lias  this  pecu- 
liar circumftance  that  there  appears  to  have  been  two 
vitrified  walls  quite  round  the  area.     The  inner  one 
fecms  to  have  been  very  high  and  flrong  :  the  euter 
wall  but  low  :  probably  the  Ipace  between  was  intend- 
ed for  fecuring  their  cattle,  as  there  are  no  remains  of 
dry-flone  buildings,  fuch    as  are  found   near  the  refl. 
Several  parts  of  this  outer  wall  appear  quite   entire, 
flicking  to  the  firm  bare  rock,  where  it  was  firfl  run. 
The  area  within  the  inner  wall  is  near  80  paces  long, 
and  27  broad."     Of  this  we  have  an  account  f  by  fEJla.PH/. 
Alexander  Frafer-Tytler  Efq  :  profelfor  of  civil  hiflory  "tranfaa. 
in  the  univcrfity  of  Edinburgh,  who  vifited  it  in  the  .'^°'' "■''^'* 
year  17S2.    The  hill  itfelf  is  a  fmall  conical  eminence,  "'  ^^^'  ^^' 
forming  the  eaflern  extremity  of  that  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which  bounds  Loch-Nefs  on  the  northwefl  fide. 
It   is  fituated  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Invcrncfs, 
and  is  acceflible  on  two  different  quarters,  viz.  the 
weft  and  fouth-eaft  ;  the  former  afTording  entrance  by 
a  narrow  level  ridg- joining  the  hills  on   Loch-Nefs, 
and  the  latter  by  an  eafy  afcent  from  the  high  ground 
above  Invernefs.     On  approaching  the  hill  from  the 
wefl  we  firfl  meet  with  a  road  cut  through  the  rock 
from   the  bottom  to  the  top,  in  mofl  places  10  feet 
broad  and  nearly  as  deep  ;  winding,  for  about  70  feet, 
with  an  eafy  ferpentine  direftion,  by  which  we  gain 
an  afcent  over  a  fleep  rock  otherwife  quite  inaccelfible 
from   that  quarter.     This  road  in  our  author's  opi- 
nion, is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  art,  and  the  vitrified 
matter  on  the  top  is  the  only   thing  which  indicates 
the  efFed  of  fire  :  there  being  neither  an  appearance 
of  pumice  flone,  lava,  nor  bafaltes  about  the  hill  other- 
Wife.     There  js  indeed  plenty  of  plum-pudding  flone ; 

whicli 
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Vitrified   which  lome  have  fuppofed  to  beofihe  nature  of  vol- 
Eorts.     canictiifaj  but  this  opinion  is  rejeflcd  by  our  author 
'as  erroneous.      "  But    the    circumftance   (fays   he) 
which  in  my  apprehcnfion  evinces,  in  the  moft  faiis- 
faftory   manner,  that  thefe  appearances  of  the  effcdt 
of  fire  on  the  fummit  of  this  hill  are  not  the  opera- 
tion of  nature  but  of  art,  is  the  regular  order  and  dif- 
pofition  of  thofe  materials,  the  form  of  the  ground, 
and  the  various  traces  of  fkill  and  contrivance  which 
are  yet  Jifccrnible,   though  confiderably  defaced  cither 
by  external  violence  or  tl«  obliterating  hand  of  time." 
To  inveftigatc  this  matter  regularly,  he  begins  with  the 
winding  road  already  mentioned,  and  wliich  is  evi- 
dently cut  through  the  rock  for  the  purpofe  of  gain- 
ing an  eafy  afcent  from  the  level  ridge  to  the  fnmmit, 
which  would  oiherwife  have   been  imprafticable.     In 
afcending  by   this  road,  there  appears    towards  the 
middle,  on  the  right  band,  a  fmall  platform  overhang- 
ing the  pafldge,  and  inclininig  by  a  very  gentle  declivity 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  rock.     Four  enormous  (tones 
are  placed  upon  the  platform,  and   on  the  edge  and 
extremity  of  it,  which  have  evidently  been  guided  by 
art  into  to  that  pofition:  it  being  impoffible  that  they 
could  have  reftcd  there,  had  ihey  been  rolled  down 
from  the  higher  parts.    The  obvious  reafon  for  placing 
them  in  fuch  a  pofition  has  been,  that  on  an  alarm  of 
danger  they  might  be  projected  into  the  path  below, 
which  could  be  done  by  the  efforts  of  a  very  few  men  ; 
and  when  this  was  done,  the  paffage  would  be  entirely 
obflruifled,  or  at  lead  rendered  fo  difficult  that  it  could 
be  defended  by  a  few  againft  any  number  of  affiilants. 
Some  other  large  floncs  are  placed  on  an  eminence  to 
the  left,  probably  with  a  view  to  block  up  an  hollow 
channel,  by  which  an  enemy  might  have  attempted  to 
afcend.     When  we  come  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  few 
feet  below  the  rampart  which  crowns  the  whole,  there 
appears  an  outward  wall  approaching  on  the  fides  of 
the  hill  fo  near  the  upper  rampart,  as  to  have  only  a 
trench  of  10  or  12  feet  wide   between  them.     This 
outward  wall  is  in  fome  places  fo  low  as  to  be  almoft 
level  with  the  rock,  though  in  other  places  it  rifes  to 
the  height  of  two  or    three  fett  ;  but  even   where 
lowed;,  it  may  be  traced  by  a  line  of  vitrified  matter 
flicking  faft  to  the  rock  all  along,  and  nearly  of  the 
fame  breadth,  which  is  about  nine  feet.    The  remains 
of  this  wall  are  flrongly  vitrified,  except  in  one  place 
on  the  north  fide,  where,  for  about    70    yards,  the 
rampart  is  formed  only  of  dry  flones  and  earth.     At 
the  eafl  fide,  where  the  hill  is  more  acceflible,  there 
is  a  prodigious  mound  of  vitrified  matter,  extending 
iifelf  to  the  thicknefs  of  above  40  feet.     At  the  fouth- 
eall  corner   and   adjoining  to  this  immenfe    mound, 
is  an  outwork,  conlilting  of  two  femicircular  vitrified 
walls  with  a  narrow  pafs  cut   through  thein  in  the 
middle  :  which  appears  to  have  been  another,  and  per- 
haps the  principal,  entry  10  the  fort. 

The  inner  wall,  furrounding  the  fummit  of  the  hill, 
iuclofes  an  oblong  level  area  of  about  75  yards  long 
and  30  broad,  rounded  at  eacli  of  the  ends  like  the 
outward  wall.  It  is  of  confiderable  height,  and  near- 
ly of  the  fame  thicknefs  with  the  outward  one. — It 
has  fome  appearance  of  having  been  defended  with 
four  turrets  or  ballions  :  but  the  traces  are  fo  imper- 
fect, that  Mr  Tytler  does  not  lay  much  ftrefs  on  his 
obfervations  in  this  refped  ;  a  number  of  fraall  tumuli 


of  earth  with  1  (lone  in  the  centre,  were  more  dif- 
cernible.  On  theeafl  fide  a  portion  of  the  internal 
fpace  appears  feparted  from  the  rell  by  two  ranges  of 
ftones  fixed  flrongly  in  the  earth,  and  forming  a  right- 
angled  parallelogram.  "  This  feparation  (fays  our 
author)  is  immediately  difcernible  by  the  eye,  from 
this  circumflance  that  the  whole  of  the  inclofed  fum- 
mit has  been  mofl  carefully  cleared  from  ftones,  of 
which  there  is  not  one  to  be  feen,  unlefs  thofe  that 
form  this  divifion,  and  the  fingle  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  circle  of  timuli  abovementioned.  What  has 
been  the  dcfign  of  this  fcparated  fpace,  it  is  dfficult  to 
conjefture.  It  might  perhaps  have  marked  the  refi- 
dence  of  thofe  of  a  higher  rank,  or  fcrved  as  a  temple 
for  the  purpofes  of  devotion."  On  the  eafLendof 
the  large  area  on  the  fummit  is  a  well  of  about  fix 
feet  in  diameter,  which  has  probably  been  funk  very 
deep  in  the  rock,  though  now  it  is  filled  up  with  nib- 
bilh  to  within  a  yard  of  the  lop. 

The  other  fortified  hills  mentioned  by  Mr  Cardon- 
nel  are  thofe  of  Dun-Evan  in  the  fliire  of  Nairn  ;  Tor- 
dun  caftle,  near  fort  Auguflus  ;  and  another  on  the 
weft  fide  of  Gleneves  in  Lochaber,  three  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Fort  William.  The  Caflle-hill  of  Finhaven, 
in  the  county  of  Angus,  has  likewife  fome  confiderable 
ruins  of  the  fame  kind. 

Dun-Evan  and  the  hill  of  Finhaven  have  likewife 
been  vifited  by  Mr  Tytler,  who  gives  an  account  of 
them  in  the  paper  already  quoted  ;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  abflraO:.  "  On  the  fummit  of  the  hill 
of  Dun-Evan,  wbofe  name  implies  that  it  had  been 
originally  a  place  of  defence,  arc  the  remains  of  two 
walls  furrounding  an  oblong  fpace  like  that  of  Craig. 
Phadrick  already  defcribed,  but  fomewhat  fmaller  in 
fize.  [Mr  Cardonnel  fays  that  it  is  about  70  paces 
long  and  30  broad].  There  are  likewife  the  traces 
of  a  well  in  the  inclofed  area  ;  and  at  the  eafl  end  arc 
the  remains  of  a  prodigious  mafs  of  building,  much 
more  cxtenfive  than  that  on  Craig-Phadrick."  Here, 
however,  our  author  could  not  perceive  any  marks 
of  fire  ;  and  Mr  Williams  owns  that  the  vitrified 
ruins  here  are  more  wafled  than  on  Knockfarril  or 
Craig-Phadrick.  But  with  regard  to  the  vitrifications 
here,  our  author  is  inclined  to  fuppofe  Mr  Williams 
to  have  been  entirely  in  a  miflakc.  On  the  Caflle-hill 
of  Finhaven,  however,  the  vitrified  remains  are  very 
vifible  all  round  the  fummit,  which  is  cleared  of  flones 
and  levelled,  unlefs  atone  end,  where  there  is  a  great 
hollow  fpace  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  area,  and 
probably  deftined  exclufively  for  the  keeping  of  cattle. 
The  inclofed  area  is  about  140  yards  long  and  up- 
wards of  40  broad. 

Befides  thefe  fortifications,  the  hill  of  Noth  affords 
a  remarkable  appearance  of  the  fame  kind  :  of  which 
Mr  Cordiner  gives  the  following  defcription,  not  from 
his  own  obfervation,  but  thofe  of  a  gentleman  of  cre- 
dit who  vifited  the  place.  "  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
there  is  an  oblong  hollow,  as  I  could  gucfs,  of  about 
an  Englilh  acre,  covered  with  a  fine  fward  of  grafs  : 
in  the  middle  toward  the  caft  end  of  this  hollow  is  a 
large  and  deep  well.  The  hollow  is  furroundcd  on  all 
fides  with  a  thick  rampart  of  ftones.  On  three  fides 
of  this  rampart,  from  8  to  12  feet  thick,  is  one  com- 
patt  body  of  ftones  and  minerals  which  have  been  in  a 
ftate  of  fufiou,    rcfembling  a  mixture  of  flone  and 
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iron-ore,  all  vitrified,  calcined,  and  incorporated.  On 
the  north  fide,  the  rampart  conlirts  of  broken  pieces  of 
'rock,  which  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  torn 
to  pieces  by  fome  extraordinary  violence.  If  the  cal- 
cined compart  wall  exifts  under  them,  it  is  not  at  pre- 
fent  vilible." 

Such  are  the  defcriptions  of  the  mofl  remarkable  of 
ihefe  curious  fortifications,  which  of  late  fcem  to  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  a  confiderable 
degree.  We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  by  fome 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  works  of  art,  by  others 
the  productions  of  a  volcano.  Mr  Cardonncl  adopts 
the  opinion  of  IMr  Williams  as  the  molt  probable,  both 
with  refpe(5t  to  their  ufe  and  manner  of  conftruition. 
Mr  Tytler  takes  notice  of  the  remarkable  difference 
of  opinion  among  thofe  who  have  viewed  the  places 
in  queflion.  "  It  is  curious  to  remark  (fays  he) 
how  the  fame  appearances,  to  different  obfervers,  lead 
to  the  mod  oppofite  opinions  and  conclufions.  The 
two  gentlemen  abovcmentioned  (Mr  Willimas  and 
Dr  Anderfon),feem  not  to  have  entertained  the  fmall- 
eft  doubt,  that  the  vitrified  materials  on  the  tops  of 
thcfe  hills  were  the  veftiges  of  works  of  art,  and  the 
remains  of  flruflnres  reared  for  the  purpofes  of  fccu- 
rity  and  defence.  The  bilhop  of  Derry,  when  on  the 
tour  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  vifited  the  hillof  Craig- 
Phadrick  near  Invernefs,  and  expreiTed  his  opinion, 
that  the  mounds  of  vitrified  matter  were  not  the  re- 
mains of  any  artificial  work,  but  the  traces  of  an  an- 
cient volcano.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  for  1777,  Part  II.  n°  20.  is  an  account 
oi  Creek  Paterick,  there  termed  a  Volcanic  hill  near  I/i- 
vermfs,  in  a  letter  from  Thomas  Weft,  Efq  ;  to  Mr 
Law,  F.  R.  S.  in  which  the  writer  does  not  hefitate 
to  pronounce  this  hill  an  extinguiftied  volcano  :  and 
having  fent  fpecimens  of  the  burnt  matter  for  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  fecretary  fubjoins 
a  note  to  the  paper,  intimating,  that  thcfe  fpecimens 
having  been  examined  by  fome  of  the  members  well 
acquainted  with  volcanic  produAion,  were  by  them 
judged  to  be  real  lava.  Such  was  likewife  the  opinion 
of  the' late  Andrew  Crofbie,  Efq;  who,  in  an  account 
which  he  gave  to  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1 780,  offered  fome  very  curious  conjeflures 
with  regard  to  the  procefs  of  nature,  by  which  he  fup- 
pofed the  whole  of  this  hill  to  have  been  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  by  the  operation  of  inte- 
Iline  fire. 

Mr  Tytler  agrees  with  thofe  who  think  the  vitrified 
flrudlures  to  be  artificial  works  :  but  he  differs  from 
Mr  Williams  and  others,  who  think  that  they  were  vi- 
trified  on  purpofe  for  cementing  the  materials  toge- 
ther. His  reafon  for  this  is,  that  the  numberof  forts 
that  fhow  marks  of  vitrification  is  inconfiderable  when 
compared  with  thofe  that  do  not.  He  therefore  con- 
fidcrs  the  vitrification  as  accidental ;  and  that  it  muft 
have  been  accomplifhed  in  the  following  manner.  In  the 
rude  flate  in  which  we  muft  fuppofe  Scotlandto  have  been 
in  early  limes,  is  very  probable  that  their  buildings, 
both  for  habitation  and  defence,  would  be  frequently 
conftrufted  of  loofe  Hones  of  an  irregular  fliape  j  of 
which,  by  themfelves,  it  would  fcarce  be  poffible  to  fa- 
bricate a  wall  of  any  tolerable  ftrength.  Hence  it 
became  ncceflary  to  ufe  wood  as  well  as  Hone  in  their 
conitrudion.  This  kind  of  building  then,  in  our  au- 
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thor's  opinion,  was  begun  by  raihiig  a  double  row  of   Vitrified 
pallifadesor  llrong  flakes  in  the  form  of  the  intended     I'ort-. 

llrufture  in  the  lame  way  as  in  that  ancient  mode  of ' "      ' 

building  dcfcribed  by  Palladio  under  the  namcof  w;,v- 
piuta  a  cajfa,  or  coffer-work.  Thcfe  flakes  were  pro- 
bably warped  acrofs  by  boughs  of  trees  laid  very  clofe- 
ly  together,  fo  as  to  form  two  fcnctrs  running  parallel 
to  each  other  at  the  diflancc  of  fome  feet,  and  I'o  dole 
as  to  confine  all  the  materials  of  whatever  i"ize  that 
were  thrown  in  between  them.  Into  this  interme- 
diate fpace  Mr  Tytler  fuppofcs  were  thrown  boughs 
and  trunks  of  trees,  earth  and  Hones  of  all  lizcs,  large 
or  fmall  as  they  could  quarry  or  coUett  them.  Very  lit- 
tle care  would  be  neccflary  in  the  difpofition  of  thcfe 
materials,  as  the  outward  fence  wculd  keep  the  mound 
in  form.  In  this  way  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  a  ve- 
ry flrong  bulwark  might  be  reared  with  great  difpatch  ; 
which,  joined  to  the  natural  advantage  of  a  very  inac- 
ceilible  lituation,  and  that  improved  by  artful  contri- 
vances for  incrcafing  the  dilEculty  of  accefs,  would 
form  a  ftruflure  capable  of  anfwering  every  purpofe  of 
fecurity  or  defence.  The  moft  formidable  attack 
againfl  fuch  a  building  would  be  fire,  which  would  no 
doubt  be  always  attempted,  and  often  with  fuccefs,  by 
an  enemy  who  undertook  the  fiege.  If  the  bcfiegers 
prevailed  in  gaining  an  approach  to  the  ramparts,  and, 
furrounding  the  external  wall,  fet  fire  to  it  in  fcveral 
places,  the  conflagration  muft  fpecdily  have  become 
univcrfal,  and  the  effeft  may  be  eafily  imagined.  If 
there  happened  to  beany  wind  at  the  time  to  increafe 
the  heat,  the  Hony  parts  could  not  fail  to  come  irito 
fufion  ;  and  as  the  wood  burnt  away,  finking  by  their 
own  weight  into  a  folid  mafs,  there  would  remain  a 
wreck  of  vitrified  matter  tracking  the  fpot  wliere  the 
ancient  rampart  had  flood;  irregular  and  of  unequal 
height,  from  the  fortuitous  and  unequal  diftribution 
of  the  flony  materials  of  which  it  had  been  compofed. 
This  conjecture  appears  very  probable  from  their  ap- 
pearance at  this  day.  They  do  not  feem  to  have  ever 
been  much  higher  than  they  are  at  prefenr,  as  the 
fragments  that  have  fallen  from  them,  even  where 
the  wall  is  lowefl,  are  very  inconfiderable.  The  du- 
rable nature  of  the  materials  would  prevent  them  from 
fufferingany  changes  by  time  ;  though,  from  the  gra- 
dual increafe  of  the  foil,  they  muft  in  fome  places  have 
loft  confidcrably  of  their  apparent  height,  and  in  others 
been  quite  covered.  Mr  Williams,  in  making  a  cut 
through  the  ramparts  at  Knockfarril,  found  in  many 
places  the  vitrified  matter  covered  with  pcat-mofs  half 
a  foot  thick. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  our  author  likewife 
urges,  that  in  the  fortification  on  Craig-Phadrick,  a 
large  portion  of  the  outward  rampart  bears  no  marks 
of  vitrification.  The  reafon  of  this  fccms  to  be,  that  the 
fteepnefs  of  the  hill  on  that  fide  renders  a  low  fence  of 
ftones  and  turf  fufficient ;  and  no  wood  had  probably 
been  employed  in  its  conftrnftion.  "  It  appears  there- 
fore highly  probable  (concludes  our  author),  that  the 
effeft  of  fire  upon  thefe  hill-fortifications  has  been  en- 
tirely accidental  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  that  fire 
has  been  employed  not  in  the  conftruftion,  bnt  to- 
wards  the  demolition  of  fuch  buildings :  and  for  the 
latter  purpofe  it  would  certainly  prove  much  more  ef- 
ficacious than  for  the  former.  It  is  much  to  be  doubt- 
cd,  whether  it  would  be  at  all  poffible,  even  in  the  pre- 
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Vitrified   fent  day,  by  the  utmofl  combination  of  labour  and  of 
Forts,      (kill,  to  furround  a  large  fpace  of  ground  with  a  double 

*~~^' '  rampart  of  flones  conipaftcd  by   fire,  of  fuch  height 

and  Iblidity  as  to  anfwer  any  purpofe  of  fecurity  or  de- 
fence againft  an  eneiuy.  Any  rtrufture  of  this  kind 
mufl  have  been  irregular,  low,  fragile,  eafily  fcaled, 
and  quite  infecure  ;  a  much  weaker  rampart,  in  fliort, 
than  a  fimple  wall  of  turf  or  wooden  pallifade.  The 
velliges  yet  remaining,  as  I  have  already  obfcrved,  give 
no  room  to  fuppofe  that  the  vitrified  mound  has  ever 
been  much  more  entire  than  it  is  at  prefent.  The  ef- 
fedt  of  fire  upon  ftrui5lQres  reared  in  the  manner  1  have 
fuppofed  thera  to  have  been,  will  account  mofl  per- 
feftly  for  their  prefent  appearance.  It  was  from  ne- 
ceffity  that  the  builders  of  thefc  fortifications  betook 
themfelves  to  a  mode  of  ftrudure  fo  liable  to  be  de- 
flroycd  by  fire.  In  thofe  parts  where  Hones  could  be 
eafily  quarried,  of  fuch  fize  and  form  as  to  rear  a  ram- 
part by  themfelves  of  fiifficient  ftrength  and  folidity, 
there  was  no  occafion  to  employ  wood  or  turf  in  its 
conftruflion  ;  awd  it  was  therefore  proof  againft  all  af- 
faults  by  fire.  Such  are  the  ramparts  which  appear  on 
the  hill  of  Dun-Jardel,  Dun-Evan,  and  many  others, 
on  which  there  is  not  the  fuialleft  appearance  of  vitri- 
fication. But  on  Craig  Phadrick,  and  the  other  hills 
above  defcribed,  where,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  rock, 
the  flones  could  be  procured  only  in  irregular  and  ge- 
nerally fmail  fragments,  it  was  neceflary  to  employ 
fome  fuch  mode  of  conftruflion  as  I  have  fuppoied  ; 
and  thefe  vamparts,  though  folid  and  well  calculated 
for  defence  againft  every  attack  by  force  or  ftratageni, 
were  not  proof  againft  an  alfault  by  fire." 

Mr  Cordiner  is  of  opinion,  that  the  vitrifications  in 
queftion  cannot  have  been  the  works  of  art,  and  ridi- 
cules the  contrary  hypothefii;  though  without  addu- 
cing any  argument  againft  it.  The  hill  of  Noth  is 
by  him  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  volcano.  He  de- 
fcribes  it  as  "  a  moft  majeftic  mountain,  in  general 
brown,  with  mofs  and  heath,  interfperfed  with  bare 
rock,  in  many  places  crumbling  down.  The  higheft 
part  of  it  is  a  circular  hill,  whofe  verdure,  as  well  as 
height,  diftinguiflics  it  from  the  reft  of  the  mountain. 
This  is  called  the  Top  of  Noth ;  and  bears  the  ftrongeft 
refemblance  to  every  defcripiion  of  a  volcanic  mount. 
At  the  diftance  of  many  miles,  one  can  diftinguifli 
thofe  ridges  which  are  the  boundaricsof  the  crater,  in- 
dicating the  hollow  in  the  lop."  The  gentleman  from 
whom  Mr  Cordiner  received  the  accoant  of  the  vitrifi- 
cations on  the  fummit,  informs  us,  that  on  firft  feeing 
fpecjmensx)f  them,  he  imagined  that  they  had  been  pie- 
ces of  flone  calcined  by  the  burning  down  of  a  caftle  ; 
as  he  had  found  fomeihing  very  like  them  on  the 
caftlc-hill  at  Cullen,  in  parts  where  the  fward  of  grafs 
was  broken:  but  on  reaching  the  top,  and  viewing 
the  appearances  on  it  already  defcribed,  he  altered  his 
opinion.  "  That  men  hardly-befet  (fays  he)  might 
climb  up  with  fome  provifions  to  this  as  a  place  of  re- 
fuge, is  probable  :  but  that,  on  a  barren  mountain- 
top,  far  from  cultivated  ground,  half  a  day's  journey 
from  the  plain  ;  that  there,  in  any  period  of  fociety, 
man  fliould  have  been  tempted  to  build  that  amazing 
rampart,  is  not  to  be  imagined  :  they  have  found  it  a 
natural  and  extenfive  fortrefs,  and  in  critical  circum- 
ftances  have  made  ufe  of  it  accordingly.  That  it  has 
been  occupied  as  a  place  of  flrength  and  of  refuge,  is 
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very  evident ;  for,  fome  hundred  yards  lower  down  on 
the  hill,  there  are  the  reinainsof  another  rampart  or 
wall,  confifling  of  loofe  flones  piled  together  without 
any  cement,  carried  quite  round  the  hill.  This  lafthas 
been  built  for  an  additional  defence  to  thofe  who  made 
their  abode  on  the  top.  The  top  of  Noth,  for  two- 
thirds  downwards,  is  covered  with  a  green  fward  ;  be- 
low that,  it  is  brown  with  heath  :  this  is  the  very  re- 
verfe  of  the  adjacent  inountains  ;  and  the  greater  ver- 
dure of  the  upper  part  I  imputed  to  a  new  foil  created 
by  the  aflies  of  the  volcano.  The  opening,  called  a 
•well,  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  lateft  crater.  About 
a  mile  fouth,  down  towards  the  lower  grounds  of  the 
Cahrock,  there  is  a  very  pretty  regular  green  hill; 
which  I  afcribe  to  a  later  eruption  than  thofe  which 
may  have  formed  the  contiguous  hills  now  covered 
with  heath.  There  is  an  extraordinary  luxuriant  fpring 
of  water  ruflies  out  at  once  from  the  fidesof  thehill  of 
Noth  ;  which  is  likevvife  fome  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  that  a  volcano  has  fome  time  exiftcd  there, 
which  has  occafioned  great  hollows  and  referveirs  of 
water  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  And  the  wild  ir- 
regularities of  nature  through  all  the  Cabrock,  the  hi- 
deous and  flrange  projeftion  of  rocks  from  the  fides 
of  the  hills,  would  fcem  to  indicate  fome  vaft  con- 
vulfions  which  the  earth  mufl  have  fuffered  in  thefe 
parts. 

"The  traces  of  ancient  volcanoes  (fays  Mr  Cor- 
diner) are  far  from  being  unfrequent  in  Scotland. 
The  hill  of  Finhaven  is  one  inllance  ;  and  not  only 
abundant  in  this  fpecies  of  lava,  but  with  tarras,  or 
thepu/vis  puteolanus,  an  amalga?>ia,  as  Condamine  calls 
it  of  calcined  flones  mixed  with  fcorias  and  iron-ruft 
reduced  to  powder.  The  hill  of  Bcregonium,  near 
DunftafFage  caftle,  is  another,  yielding  vaft  quantities 
of  pumices  or  fcoria  of  different  kinds;  many  of  which 
are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  of  the  volcanic  Ice- 
land. The  noble  aiTemblage  of  bafaltic  columns  at 
Staffa,  thofe  in  the  Ille  of  Sky,  and  the  rock  Humble, 
are  but  fo  many  evidences  of  the  ancient  volcanoes  of 
this  country.  And  finally,  the  immenfe  ftratum  of  pu- 
mex  vitreusor  Iceland  agate,  on  the  hill  of  Dun-fuin 
in  Arran,is  the  lafl  proof  I  Ihall  bring  in  fupport  of 
the  queftion." 

On  this  difpute  we  can  only  obferve,  that  whatever 
fide  we  embrace,  the  difficulties  feem  to  be  very  great, 
nay  almofl  infurmountable.  When  we  confider  the 
great  thicknefs  of  the  walls  on  the  top  of  Noth,  from 
8  10  12  feet,  and  the  vaft  mound  of  vitrified  matter,  no 
lefs  than  40  feet  in  breadth,  mentioned  by  Mr  Tytler, 
we  can  fcarcc  conceive  it  poffible  that  lefs  than  a  vol- 
canic fire  could  be  able  to  form  them.  We  may  eafily 
allow,  that,  in  the  way  this  gentleman  mentions,  there 
might  be  confiderable  vitrifications  formed  ;  but  that 
fuch  immenfe  mafles  fliould  be  brought  intoperfedl  fu- 
fion  by  the  fmall  quantity  of  fuel  which  could  be  put 
round  them  in  palifades,  or  intermixed  with  the  mate- 
rials themfelves,  will  be  incredible  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  flones 
of  any  magnitude  arc  brought  intocomplete  fufion.  We 
fee  even  in  the  infides  of  furnaces,  though  fometimes 
built  of  no  more  unfiifible  materials  than  common 
brick,  no  fuch  effedls  follow.  There  is  a  flight  vitri- 
fication indeed,  but  it  fcarce  ever  penetrates  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  though  very  violent  fires  arc 
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Vitrified   kept  Up  for  a  much  longer  time  than  we  could  fuppofc 
Forts,     the  wood  furrounding  thufc  walls  to  require  for  its  bc- 

'— ^^ '  ing  confuaied.     In  couflagrations,  where  houfes  are 

confumcd,  which  are  the  only  fimilar  examples  we 
have,  no  fuch  cffcdl  is  perceived.  Even  in  the  great 
fire  at  London  in  1666,  where  fo  many  buildings  were 
deftroyed,  wc  do  not  hear  of  their  walls  being  vitrified, 
though  the  materials  of  many  of  them  were  undoubt- 
edly as  fiifible  as  the  rocks  ani  flones  of  Craig-Pha- 
drick,  or  the  Top  of  Noth.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
wc  reject  this,  and  adhere  to  the  volcanic  hypothecs, 
our  difficulties  arc  equally  great.  For  where  fhall  wc 
find  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  an  example  of  vol- 
canoes ejecting  lava  in  the  form  of  walls  inclofnig  a 
regular  area  ?  This  would  be  attributing  fuch  a  Angu- 
larity to  the  volcanoes  of  Scotland  as  the  moft  extrava- 
gant imagination  cannot  admit.  Wc  mud  therefore 
conclude,  that  though  thefe  ruins  are  certainly  the 
works  of  art  wc  have  not  yet  fufficient  data  to  de- 
cide the  qucftion  with  refpcft  to  their  conflrudion, 
but  that  the  fubjeft  requires  a  further  inveftiga- 
don. 

In  the  paper  already  quoted,  MrTyiler  obfervcs,  that 
"  thefe  ancient  fortifications  prefent  a  more  curious 
and  interefling  objcft  of  fpeculation,  than  thofe  uncer- 
tain and  indeed  fruitlefs  conjedtures  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  been  reared."  This,  he  j  uftly  ob- 
fervcs, muft  have  been  before  the  ufe  of  mortar  was 
known  ;  for  as  the  country  aboundeth  in  limcftonc,  and 

*•'  the  builders  certainly  would  exert  all  their  powers  in 

giving  them  a  proper  degree  of  flrength,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  ufed.  Hence  wc  arc  led  to  afcribc 
10  thefe  i  very  confiderable  degree  of  antiquity  ;  for  as 
the  Britons  were  taught  the  ufe  of  mortar  by  the  Ro- 
mans, it  is  probable  that  wc  muft  date  the  origin  of  the 
flruftures  in  queftion  before  the  time  of  the  invalion  of 
that  people,  or  at  Icaft  foon  after  it  :  fo  that  we  muft 
look  upon  them  to  be  more  than  i6jo  years  old  ;  but 
how  far  beyond  that  period  we  arc  to  fearch  for  their 
origin,  does  not  appear.  "  All  that  we  can  conclude 
with  certainty  (fays  our  author),  is,  that  they  belong  to 
a  period  of  extreme  barbarifm.  They  muft  have  been 
conftruded  by  a  people  fcarcely  removed  from  the  ftate 
of  favages,  who  lived  under  no  impreflion  of  fixed  or 
regulated  property  in  land  ;  whofe  only  appropriated 
goods  were  their  cattle  ;  and  whofe  folc  fecurity,  in 
a  life  of  conrtant  depredation,  was  the  retreat  to  the 
iiimmits  of  thofc  hills  of  difficult  accefs,  which  they  had 
fortified  in  the  bcft  manner  they  could.  As  the  fpace 
inclofcd  was  incapable  of  containing  a  great  number  of 
men,  efpecially  if  occupied  in  part  by  cattle,  it  is  prc- 
fumable,  that  thefe  retreats  were  formed  chiefly  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  canton 
and  of  their  herds.  They  could  be  defended  by  a  few 
Hicn,  while  the  reft  of  the  tribe  were  engaged  with 
their  enemies  in  the  field." 

Our  author  concludes  his  dilTertation  with  a  conjec- 
lare,  which  indeed  fecms  well  fupported,  that  the  forts 
in  queftion  were  conftruftcd,  not  only  before  the  Ro- 
man in  vafion,  but  before  the  introdudion  of  the  rites 
of  the  Druids  into  Britain  ;  as  "  there  appears  no  pro- 
bability that  the  inhabitants  cither  lived  under  fuch  a 
goyernment  as  we  know  to  have  prevailed  under  the 
inflaence  of  the  Druids,  or  had  any  acquaintance  with 
thofc  arts  which  it  is  certain  they  cultivated." 
Vol.  VII. 
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FORTALICE,  in  Scots  law,  fignified  ancienily  a 
fmall  place  of  ftrength,  originally  built  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  ;  and  which,  on  that  account,  was  for- 
merly reckoned  inf^r  regalia,  and  did  not  go  along  with 
the  lands  upon  which  it  was  fuuatcd  without  a  fpccial 
grant  from  the  crown.  Now,  fortaliccs  are  carried  by 
a  general  grant  of  the  lands  ;  and  the  word  is  become 
fynouyinous  with  manor-place,  mefluage,  S:c. 

FORTESCUE  (Sir  John),  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
king's  bench,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  VI,  was  defcended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  Fortefcue,  in  the  county  of  Devon. 
He  ftudicd  the  municipal  laws  of  England  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  of  which  he  was  made  one  of  the  governor's  in 
the  fourth  and  fevcnth  years  of  the  reign  of  king  Hen- 
ry VI.  In  1430  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  a  fer- 
jeant  at  law,  and  in  1441  was  conftituied  the  king's 
ferjeant.  The  following  year  he  was  made  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  king's  bench  ;  in  which  honourable  fta- 
tion  he  continued  till  near  the  end  of  that  king's  reign, 
who  Ihowed  him  many  particular  marks  of  his  favour, 
and  advanced  him  to  the  poft  of  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England.  During  the  reign  of  king  Edward  IV. 
he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  houfe  of  Lancaftcr,  and 
was  many  years  in  exile  with  queen  Margaret  and 
prince  Edward  her  fon.  At  length,  they  having  a 
profpeiSt  of  retrieving  their  defperate  fortunes,  the 
queen  and  prince  returned  to  England,  and  Sir  Joha 
Fortefcue,  with  many  others,  accompanied  them  :  but 
foon  after  the  decilive  battle  of  TewkfLury,  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon  and  attainted,  with  other  Lancaf- 
trians  ;  but  found  means  to  procure  his  pardon  from 
Edward  IV.  He  wrote,  i.  A  learned  commentary 
on  the  politic  laws  of  England,  for  the  ufe  of  prince 
Edward  ;  to  one  edition  of  which  Mr  Selden  wrote  notesi 
2.  The  difference  between  an  abfolute  and  limited 
monarchy,  as  it  more  particularly  regards  the  Englilh 
conftitution  (svhich  was  publilhed,  with  fome  remarks, 
by  John  Fortefcue,  afterwards  lord  Fortefcue,  in  Svo* 
in  1714;  and  a  fecond  edition  was  publilhed,  with 
amendments,  in  1719):  And  feveral  works,  which 
ftill  remain  in  manufcript.  He  died  near  90  years  of 
age  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  parifli  church  of  Ebburton, 
where  a  monument  was  eredted  to  his  memory,  in  1677^ 
by  one  of  his  defcendants. 

FORTH,  one  of  the  moft  noble  and  commodious  ri- 
vers in  Scotland.     It  takes  its  rife  near  the  bottom  of 
Lomond  hills  ;  and  running  from  weft  to  caft,  receives 
in  its  palTage  many  confiderable  ftreams,  deriving  their 
waters  from  the  eminences  in  the  midland  counties  of 
North  Britain.  Between  Stirling  and  Alloa,  the  F'orth 
winds  in  a  moft  beautiful  and  furpriling  manner  ;  fo 
that,  though  it  is  but   four  miles  by  land,  it  is  24  by 
water  between  thbfe   two  places.     Below  Alloa  the 
river  expands  itfeif  to  a  great  breadth  between    the 
counties  of  Lothian  and  Fife,  till  at  Qtieen's-fcrry  it 
is  contraftcd  by  promontories  (hooting  into  it  from  botlt 
coafts  ;  fo  that,  from  being  four  or  five,  there  it  is  not 
above  two  miles  broad.     In  the  middle  of  the  channel 
lies  a  fmall  illand  called  hichgarvy,  which  has  a  fpring 
offrelh  water:  upon  the  illand  there  is  an  ancient 
fort,  which  has  been  laiely  repaired  ;  and   if  there 
were  cither  forts  or  blockhoufes  on  the  oppofite  pro- 
montories, that  part  of  the  river  which  lies  between 
Alloa  and  Qiieen's -ferry  would  be  as  fccurc  and  con- 
Z  z  vcnient 
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Forth      venicnt  a  harbour  as  could  be  defired.     A  little  below 

'^ ^ '  ihis,  near  the  north  fliorc,  lies  Inchcomb,  on  which 

are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  monaftery  of  conlidcrable 
extent ;  and  oppofite  toLeith  ftands  the  idandof  Inch- 
keiih,  formerly  fortified,  but  now  in  ruins.  Below 
^uecn's-ferry  the  north  and  fouth  Ihores  receding,  the 
body  of  the  water  gradually  enlarges  till  it  becomes 
two  or  three  leagues  broad,  affording  feveral  (afe  har- 
bours on  both  fides,  and  excellent  roads  throughout, 
uncmbarraircd  with  latent  rocks,  fhoals,  or  fands;  and 
allowing  fecure  anchorage  to  the  largefl;  fliips  within  a 
league  of  the  coall  in  almofl  any  part  of  the  Frith,  and 
to  veiTcls  of  a  fmaller  fize  within  a  mile  or  lefs.  The 
Firth,  or  (as  itis  commonly  written)  the  Frith,  of  Forth, 
is,  at  the  mouth  of  it,  from  North  Berwick  to  Fife- 
ncfs,  full  five  leagues  broad  ;  having  the  little  illand 
of  May  (on  whicli  there  is  a  light-houfe,  and  there 
might  alfo  be  a  fort)  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  to  the 
weil  of  this,  the  rocky  illand  of  Bafs  ;  notwithftanding 
which,  the  largeft  fleet  may  enter  and  fail  up  it  many 
miles  with  the  utmoft  facility  and  in  the  greatefl  fafe- 
ly.  In  1 78 1,  Admiral  Parker's  fleet  lay  fome  weeks 
oppofite  to  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  500  fail  of 
merchantmen,  the  whole  in  full  view  of  the  city  and 
cafllc. 

The  Forth  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  Bodotria,  or  (as  Ptolemy  calls  it)  Boderia,  and  has 
been  ever  famous  for  the  number  of  its  havens  ;  fome 
of  which  are,  indeed,  in  their  prcfent  condition,  fcarce 
Worthy  of  that  name.  It  is  navigable  for  merchantmen, 
as  high  as  Alloa,  50  miles  from  the  fea  ;  and  for  coafl- 
crs  as  far  as  Stirling,  24  miles  further  by  water,  though 
only  four  by  land  in  a  direft  line,  as  already  obfcrved. 
The  tide  flows  only  a  full  mile  above  Stirling  10  a  place 
called  Craigforth,  where  the  proprietor  intercepts  the 
palTage  of  the  falmon  by  a  cruive  or  weir,  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  large  traft  of  country,  which  flrctchcs  as  far 
as  Lomond  welf  ward.  The  river  from  Stirling  to  the 
bridge  of  Abcrfoil,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Weft- 
Highlands,  is  only  paflible  for  man  or  horfe  at  few 
places,  and  thefe  in  dry  feafons.  It  glides  gently  thro' 
a  dead  flat,  from  Gartmore  eaflward  ;  "  and  on  thefe 
•  ^;,,p  ^j  accounts  (fays  Mr  Knox*)  it  might  be  made  navigable 
ih,  Britijb  for  bargcs,  at  a  trifling  expencc  to  the  proprietors  of 
£mpire,vo\.  the  lands,  an  improvement  much  wanted  in  a  rich,  ex- 
ii.  p.  518;  tenfive,  and  populous  valley,  without  market  towns, 
coal  and  lime.  Suppofing  this  work  to  be  executed,  of 
which  there  is  fome  probability,  the  whole  extent  of 
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navigation  on  the  Forth,  will,  including  all  its  wind- 
ings, exceed  200  miles,  through  a  coaft  of  nearly  100  '■ 
miles  ;  fertile,  populous,  induflrious  ;  and  from  Stir- 
ling eaftward,  almofl  lined  with  towns,  anciently  the 
feats  of  commerce  and  navagation,  till  they  were  ruined 
by  the  Englilh  depredations  ;  in  which  miferable  ftatc, 
fome  of  them  ftill  remain,  while  others  begin  to  re- 
fume  the  appearance  of  bufinefs.  The  principal  ob- 
jeftof  thefe  towns  was  thefilhcrics,  which  they  pro- 
fecuted  with  great  vigour  as  far  as  Iceland,  till  the 
time  of  the  Union,  from  wich  period  the  eaflern  filh- 
eries  gradually  dwindled  away  ;  and  the  poor  lifhermen, 
unable  to  fubfifl  themfelvcs  upon  air  and  water,  took 
up  the  trade  of  fmuggling  ;  but  fo  foon  as  the  filhery 
laws  fliall  be  amended,  the  fait  duties  abolifhed,  and 
an  adequate  bounty  extended  to  boats  as  well  as  bulTes, 
thefe  people  will  readily  fall  into  the  track  of  their 
anceflors,  live  by  honcft  induftry,  and  add  new  vi- 
gour to  our  naval  ftrength.  Many  of  the  ports  arc 
nearly  choaked  up, others  want  repairs,  which  neither 
the  individuals  nor  the  corporations  of  tbofc  decayed 
places  can  accoraplifli.  Though  the  harbours  on  the 
Forth  are  in  general  fraalj,  tlie  depth  of  water  might 
be  made  fufEcient  for  vtfFels  of  200  tons  burden, 
which  fully  anfwcrs  the  purpofes  of  their  coafting 
and  Baltic  trade  ;  but  to  obtain  this,  or  even  a  lefs 
depth  of  water,  an  aid  of  50,000!.  would  be  requi- 
fite." 

By  this  river  and  the  Clyde,  Scotland  is  almoA  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  The  Forth  falls  into  the  eaft  fea 
below  Edinburgh,  and  has  an  eafy  communication  with 
the  whole  eaftern  coafl  of  Great-Britain  ;  with  France, 
Oflcnd,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  Pruffia,  Dantzic,  Ruflia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Greenland.  The 
Clyde  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Glafgow,  and 
comninnicatcs  with  the  wcftern  coaft  of  Great  Britain ; 
with  Ireland,  the  fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  the 
Mediterranean,  America,  and  the  Weft-Indies.  Thefe 
two  rivers,  thus  falling  in  oppofite  direftions  into  the 
two  feas  which  environ  the  ifland,  and  the  neck  of 
land  between  them,  amounting  fcarcely  to  24  miles, 
gave  rife  to  the  idea  of  a  junflion,  fo  as  to  open  a  cem- 
munication  acrofs  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  cnt  of!  the 
long  dangerous  navigation  by  the  Land's  End  and  the 
Pciiiland  Frith  :  an  objeft  of  vaft  utility,  and  which 
has  laiely  been  happily  accompliflied.  See  the  artickr 
Canal. 
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THE  art  of  fortifying  a  town  or  other  place  ;  or 
of  putting  them  in  fiich  a  pofture  of  defence,  that 
every  one  of  its  parts  defends,  and  is  defended  by, 
fome  other  parts,  by  means  of  ramparts,  parapets, 
moats,  and  other  bulwarks  ;  to  the  end  that  a  fmall 
number  of  men  within  may  be  able  to  defend  thcm- 
felvesfor  a  confiderable  time  againft  the  aflaults  of  a 
numerous  army  without,  fo  ihit  the  enemy  in  attack- 
ing ihem  mufl  of  neceflity  fiilFer  great  lofs. 

The  origin  and  rife  of  fortification  is  undoubtedly 
owing  10  the  degeneracy  of  mankind.  In  the  firft  ages 
ef  the  world,  men  were  difpcrfcd  up  and  dowa  the 


countries  in  feparate  families,  as  we  are  told  in  the  hif- 
tories  of  the  Jews  and  Scythians,  who  wandered  from 
one  place  to  another,  for  the  fake  of  finding  pafturc 
for  their  cattle.  Thefe  families  became  in  time  fo  nu- 
merous as  to  form  large  communities,  which  fettled  all 
together  in  a  place  ;  from  whence  villages  and  towns 
bad  their  origin  and  rife  :  but  they  found  it  was  necef- 
faiy,  for  the  common  fecurity,  to  furround  thofc 
towns  with  walls  and  ditches,  to  prevent  all  violences 
from  their  neighbours,  and  fudden  Jurprifes.  This  was 
fufficient  for  fome  time,  till  oflenfive  weapons  were  in- 
vented, and  conquering  became  a  fafhion.    Then  walls 
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witli  loop-holes  were  made  at  proper  diftanccs,  in  or- 
der to  fcrecn  the  defenders  agaiiUt  tlic  arrows  oi'ihe 
•flTailaiits  :  but  fiudiug  that,  as  foon  as  the  enemy  got 
once  clofe  to  the  walls,  they  could  from  no  part  be 
liifcovcrcdor  repulfed  j  forthisrtafontliey  added  f^iiare 
towers  at  proper  diftanccs  from  each  other,  fo  that 
every  part  of  the  wall  might  be  defended  by  the  adja- 
cent fides  of  the  towers.  However,  this  manner  of 
iucloling  of  towns  was  found  to  be  imperfeft,  becaufe 
there  remained  Hill  one  of  the  faces  of  the  towers 
Whish  fronted  the  field  that  could  not  be  feen  from  any 
other  part,  and  therefore  could  not  be  defended.  To 
remedy  this,  they  made  the  towers  round  inflead  of 
fquarc,  imagining  this  figure  to  be  the  llrongeA  to  re- 
fill the  battering  engines,  as  likewife  to  be  better  de- 
fended from  the  other  parts  of  the  wall. 

Notwithilanding  the  fuperiority  of  this  method 
sbovc  the  former,  there  remained  yet  a  part  of  thcfe 
towers  unfccnaiid  incapable  of  being  defended  ;  vvhicii 
made  them  change  the  figure  of  the  towers  again; 
that  is,  they  made  them  fquare  as  before  j  but,  inliead 
of  prefenting  a  face  to  the  field  as  formerly,  they  pre* 
fented^an  angle ;  by  this  means  they  effcftually  found 
out  fuch  a  difpofition  of  their  works,  that  no  part  could 
be  attacked  without  being  feen  or  defended  by  fome 
other  part. 

This  lad  method  was  ufcd  a  long  while ;  and  would 
in  all  probability  have  continued  to  this  day,  if  gun- 
powder had  not  been  found  out :  but  the  violence  of 
the  guns  and  mortars  foon  convinced  the  world,  that 
fuch  towers  and  walls  were  but  a  weak  defence  againft 
ihefe  thundering  engines  ;  and  befides,  as  the  nature 
of  the  attack  was  entirely  changed,  it  was  alfo  neccf- 
fary  to  change  that  of  fortifying  likewife. 

From  that  time  ramparts  were  added  to  the  walls, 
the  towers  enlarged  into  baflions,  and  ail  forts  of  out- 
works  have  been  added,  fuch  as  ravelins,  counter- 
guards,  horn  and  crown  works,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature,  in  order  to  render  the  defence  in  fome  mea- 
fare  equivalent  to  the  attack. 

Notwithflanding  all  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  art  of  fortifying  fince  the  invention 
ef  gun-powder,  that  of  attacking  is  dill  fuperior  to  it : 
engineers  have  tried  in  vain  to  render  the  advantages 
of  a  fortification  equal  to  thofe  of  the  attack  ;  the  fupe- 
riority of  the  befiegers  fire,  together  with  the  greater 
number  of  men,  obliges  generally,  fooner  or  latter, 
the  befiegcd  to  fubmit. 

The  greateft  improvement  made  in  the  art  of  at- 
tacking happened  in  the  year  1697,  when  M.  Vauban 
made  firft  ufe  of  ricochet-firing  at  the  ficgc  of  Ath, 
whereby  the  befieged  placed  behind  the  parapets  were 
as  much  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  befiegers  as  if  there 
had  been  none  j  whereas,  before,  they  had  been  fe- 
curc  as  long  as  the  parapet  was  not  demoliflicd  ;  and 
the  worft  is,  that  there  can  be  no  remedy  found  to 
prevent  this  enfilading,  without  falling  into  inconve- 
niences alinofl  as  bad  as  thofe  which  we  endeavour  10 
avoid. 

Fortification  is  either  regular  or  irregular.  Re- 
gular fortification,  is  that  built  in  a  regular  polygon, 
the  fides  and  angles  of  which  are  all  equal,  being  com- 
monly about  a  mul'kct-fhot  from  each  other.  Irregular 
fortification,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  where  the  fides 
and  angles  are  not  uniform,  squidiftaut,   or  equal; 
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which  is  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  val- 
leys,  rivers,  hills,  and  the  like. 

SEcr.  I.     Of  Regular  Fortification. 

Although  authors  agree  as  tothe  general  form  in 
the  prcfent  manner  of  fortifying,  yet  they  niollly  differ 
in  particular  conlUuftions  of  the  parts.  As  it  would 
be  both  necdlefs  and  fupcriliious  to  treat  of  ail  the  dif- 
ferent methods  hitherto  propofed,  we  iliall  content 
ourfelves  with  explaining  lliofe  only  which  are  molt 
elleemed  by  the  belt  judges,  and  have  been  mollly  put 
in  pra(aice. 

Ctnjlruilioii  of  M.  Vavbas's  Method. 

This  method  is  divided  into  little,  mean,  and  great  j 
the  little  is  chiefly  ufcd  in  the  conflrufliou  of  citadels, 
the  j/icaii  is  that  of  all  forts  of  towns,  and  i\\t  great  in 
particular  cafes  only. 

We  fhall  give  the  conftru^lion  of  the  mean,  as  being     plate 
moll  ufeful ;  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  table  hcreaf-  CXCVIf. 
ter,  for  thofe  dimenjions  which  are  different  in  thcfe 
feveral  fortifications. 

Infcribe  in  a  circle  a  polygon  of  as  many  fides  as  the 
fortification  is  deligned  to  have  fronts  ;  let  AB  be  ona 
of  the  fides  of  half  an  hexagon,  which  bifett  by  the 
perpendicular  CD;  divide  half  AC  of  it  into  nine 
equal  parts,  and  one  of  thefe  into  ten  others  ;  then 
thefe  divifions  will  ferve  as  a  fcale  to  conftruft  all  the 
parts  of  the  fortification,  and  each  of  them  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  a  toife  or  fathom,  that  is,  fix  French  feet  ; 
and  therefore  the  whole  fide  AB  is  fuppofed  to  be  18a 
toifes. 

As  the  dividing  a  line  into  fo  many  equal  parts  is- 
troublefome  and  tedious  ;  it  is  more  convenient  to  have 
a  fcale  of  equal  parts  by  which  the  works  may  be  con- 
ftruacd.  ' 

If  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  radius  is  taken  equal 
to  180  toifes,  and  the  circle  dcfcribed  with  that  radius 
being  divided  into  fix  equal  parts,  or  the  radius  being 
carried  fix  times  round,  you  will  have  an  hexagon  in- 
fcribed ;  AB  being  bifefted  by  the  perpendicular  CD 
as  before,  fct  off  30  toifes  from  C  to  D,  and  draw  the 
indefinite  lines  ADG,  BDF;  in  which  take  the  pans 
AE,  BH,  each  equal  to  50  toifes;  from  the  cen- 
tre  E  defcribe  an  arc  through  the  point  H,  meeting 
AD  in  G,  and  from  the  centre  H  defcribe  an  arc 
through  the  point  E,  meeting  BD  in  F ;  or  which  is 
the  fame,  make  each  of  the  lines  EG,  HF,  equal  to 
the  diftance  EH;  then  the  lines  joining  the  points 
A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  B,  will  be  the  principal  or  outline  of 
the  front. 

If  the  fame  conflrnftion  be  performed  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  polygon,  you  will  have  the  principal  or  out- 
line of  the  whole  fortification. 

If,  with  a  radius  of  20  toifes,  there  be  defcribed 
circular  arcs,  from  the  angular  points  B,  A,  M,  T, 
and  lines  are  drawn  from  the  oppofite  angles  E,  H, 
&c.  fo  as  to  touch  thefe  arcs,  their  parts  rt^,  be,  &c. 
together  with  thefe  arcs,  will  reprefent  the  outline  of 
the  ditch. 

Definitions. 

1.  The  part  FEALN,  is  called  the  baflion. 

2.  AE,  AL,  the  faces  of  the  baftion. 

3.  EF,  LN,  the  fl.-inks. 

4.  FG;  the  curtain. 
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J.  FN,  the  gorge  of  the  baftion. 

6.  AG,  BF,  the  lines  of  defence. 

7.  AB,  the  exterior  fide  of  the  polygon. 

8.  CD,  the  perpendicular. 

9.  Any  line  which  divides  a  work  into  two  equal 
part's,  is  called  the  capital  of  that  work. 

10.  a  be,  the  councerfcarp  of  the  ditch. 

11.  A,  M,  the  flanked  angles. 

12.  H,  E,  L,  the  angles  of  the  Ihouldcr,  or  Ihortl- 

der  only.  .  ■,     a     ■, 

13.  G,  F,  N,  the  angles  of  the  flank. 

14  Any  angle  whofe  point  turns  from  the  place  is 
called  a  faliant  angle,  fach  as  A,  M  ;  and  any  angle 
whofe  point  turns  towards  the  place,  re-entering  angle, 

fuch  as  b,  Y,  N.  .  „  ,        ,         • 

I  J.  If  there  be  drawn  two  lines  parallel  to  the  prni- 
cipalor  outline,  the  one  at  3  toifes  diftance,  and  the 
other  at  8  from  it ;  then  the  fpacc>  x  included  betweeii 
the   principal  one  and  that  fartheft  diftint,  is  called 

the  rampart.  .      ,  ,      ,         .     .    ,  ,. 

And  the  fpace  .v  x,  contained  by  the  principal  line, 
and  that  near  to  it,  and  which  is  generally  itaincd 
black,  is  called  the  parapet. 


Seel.  I. 

16.  There  is  a  fine  line  drawn  within  four  feet  of        Of 
the  parapet,  which  exprclfes  a  ftep  called  banquitie.     ^RaTeiins. 

N.  B.    All  works  have  a  parapet  of   three  toifes       i;;,^ 
thick,  and  a  rampart  from  8  to  10,  belides  their  flopes.  cxc'vil. 
The  rampart  is  elevated  more  or  lefs  above  the  level 
of  the  place,  from  10  to  20  feet,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  and  the  particular  conftrudions  of 
engiaeers. 

The  parapet  is  a  part  of  the  rampart  elevated  from 
6  to  ^\  feet  above  the  reft,  in  order  to  cover  the  troops 
which  are  drawn  up  there  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in 
a  fiege;  and  the  banquette  is  two  or  three  feet  higher 
than  the  rampart,  or  about  four  feet  lower  than  the 
parapet;  fo  that  when  the  troops  ftand  upon  it,  they 
may  jufl  be  able  to  fire  over  the  parapet. 

I  7.  The  body  of  the  place,  is  all  that  which  is  con- 
tained within  this  firft  rampart :  for  which  reafon,  it  is 
often  faid  to  conftrud  the  body  of  the  place  ;  which 
means  properly,  the  conftruftion  of  the  baflions  and 
curtains. 

18.  All  the  works  which  arc  conftruded  bexond 
the  ditch  before  the  body  of  the  place  are  called  mt- 
•works. 
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In  the  firfl  vertical  column  are  the  numbers  ex- 
preffing  the  lengths  of  the  exterior  fides  from  £0  to  »6o. 
In  the  fecond,  the  perpendiculars  anfwering  to  thefe 
fides.  In  the  third,  the  lengths  of  the  faces  of  ba- 
llions;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  lengths  of  the  capitals 
of  the  ravelins. 

The  forts  are  moftly,  if  not  always,  fqaare:  for 
which  reafon  the  perpendiculars  are  made  one-eighth 
of  the  exterior  fides  ;  bccaufe  if  they  were  more,  the 
gorges  of  ihe  baftions  would  become  too  narrow. 

The  little  fortification  is  chiefly  defigned  for  citadels, 
and  are  commonly  pentagons  ;  the  perpendiculars  are 
made  one-fcventh  of  the  exterior  fide  :  the  mean  is  u- 
fcd  in  all  kinds  of  fortifications  from  an  hexagon  up- 
wards to  any  number  of  fides  :  and  the  great  is  feldom 
nfed  but  in  an  irregular  fortification,  where  there  are 
fome  fides  that  cannot  be  made  lefs  without  much  ex- 
pence  ;  or  in  a  town  which  lies  near  a  great  river, 
where  the  fide  next  the  river  is  made  from  200  to  260 
toifes  ;  and  as  that  fide  is  lefs  expofed  to  be  attacked 
than  any  other,  the  perpendicular  is  made  fliorter, 
which  faves  much  expence. 

The  faces  of  the  baftions  are  all  |ihs  of  the  exte- 
rior fides,  or  nearly  fo,  becaufe  the  fradions  are  nc- 
gle(Jled. 

It  maybe  obferved  in  general,  that  in  all  fquares  the 
perpendicular  is  ^th  of  the  exterior  fide,  and  all  pen- 
tagons ;.th,  and  in  all  the  reft  upward  Jth. 

1.  ConjiruClion  ofOrilUns  and  retired  Flanks. 

Describe  the  front  MPQRST  as  before,  and  di- 
tide  the  flank  iato  three  equal  parts,  of  which  fuppofc 


S  r  to  be  one  ;  from  the  oppofite  flanked  angle  Mdraw 
a  line  M  r,  in  which  take  the  part  w;  r  of  5  toifes  ;  take 
likewife  R«  in  the  line  of  defence  MR,  produced, 
equal  to  j  toifes,  and  join  ?«n,  upon  which  as  a  bafc 
defcribe  the  equilateral  triangle  npm,  and  from  the 
angle />,  oppofite  to  the  bafe  as  centre,  is  defcribed  the 
circular  flank  n  m. 

And  if  Sr  be  bifeftedby  the  perpendicular  I,  2,  and 
another  be  erefted  upon  the  face  S  T,  at  S  ;  the  inter- 
fcftion  2  of  thefe  two  perpendiculars  will  be  the  centre 
of  the  arc  which  forms  the  orillon. 

The  orilloirs  are  very  ufcful  in  covering  the  retired 
flanks,  which  cannot  be  feen  but  direftly  in  the  front ; 
and  as  thefe  orillons  are  round,  they  cannot  befo  eafily 
deftroyed  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  of  any  other 
figure. 

2.  Ccnjlrudiott  of  Ravelins  or  Half  Moons. 

Fig.  2.  Set  off  5J  toifes,  from  there-entering 
angle  O  of  the  counterfcarp,  on  the  capital  O  L  or 
on  the  perpendicular  produced,  and  from  the  point 
L  draw  lines  to  the  Ihoulder  A  B  ;  whofe  parts  L  M, 
L  N,  terminated  by  the  counterfcarp,  will  be  the  faces, 
and  M  O,  O  N,    the  femigorges  of  the  ravelin  re- 

quired. 

This  is  Mr  Vauban's  method  of  conftrufting  ravelins, 
according  to  fome  authors  :  and  others  will  have  the 
faces  of  the  ravelin  terminate  on  thofe  of  the  baftions 
within  3  toifes  of  the  Ihoulders  ;  which  feems  to  be  the 
beft;  way,  for  thefe  ravelins  cover  the  flanks  much  bet- 
ter than  the  others. 

The  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  1  a  toifes  its  counter- 
fcarp 
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Of       fcarp  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  ravelins  ;  and  is  made 
Tenailles.  jn  a  circular  arc,  before  the  fallient  angle  :  as  likcwife 

p]^(.g      all  ditches  are  in  general. 
CXCVIIi        When  the  ravelins  are  made  with  flanks,  as  in  fig.  3. 
the  faces  (hould  terminate  on  thofe  of  the  baflions,  at 
leafl  5  toifes  from  the  flioulders. 

The  tlanks  are   made  by  fetting  off  10  toifes  from 
the  extremities  of  the  faces,  from/  to  /;,  and  from  w  to 
/ ;  and  from  the  points  h,  I,  the  flanks  h  k,  I  p,  are 
drawn  parallel  to  the  capital  LO  of  the  ravelin. 
,  There  are  fometimes  redoubts  made  in  the  ravelin, 

fuch  as  in  fig.  2.  which  is  done  by  felting  off  16  toifes 
from  the  extremities  of  the  faces  on  the  femi-gorges 
from  N  to  b,  and  from  M  to  a;  and  from  the  points  b, 
a,  the  faces  are  drawn  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  ravelin  : 
the  ditch  before  the  redoubt  is  6  toifes,  and  its  coun- 
terfcarp  parallel  to  the  faces. 

3.  ConjlruBinn  ofTenailles, 

A  tenaille  is  a  work  made  in  the  ditch  before  the 
curtains,  the  parapet  of  which  is  only  2  or  3  feet 
higher  than  the  level  ground  of  the  ravelin.  There 
arc  three  different  forts  :  the  firfl  are  thofe  as  fig.  4. 
which  are  made  in  the  direiSlion  of  the  lines  of  defence 
leaving  a  paflagc  of  3  toifes  between  their  extremi- 
ties and  the  flanks  of  the  baftions,  as  likewife  another 
of  2  in  the  middle  for  a  bridge  of  communication  to 
the  ravelin. 

The  fecond  fort  arc  thofe  as  in  fig.  5.  Their  fa- 
cesare  in  the  lines  of  defence,  and'  16  toifes  long,  be- 
fides  the  pafiTage  of  3  toifes  between  them  and  the 
flanks  of  the  baflions  ;  their  flanks  are  found  by  de- 
fcribing  arcs  from  one  flioulder  of  the  tenaille  as  centre 
through  the  other,  on  which  are  fet  off  10  toifes  for  the 
flanks  dcfired. 

And  the  third  fort  are  thofe  as  in  fig  6.  Their  fa- 
ces arc  16  toifes,  as  in  the  fecond  fort,  and  the  flanks 
are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  baftions. 

The  ufe  in  general  of  tcnailles,  is  to  defend  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch  by  a  grazing  fire,  as  likewife  the  le- 
vel ground  of  the  ravelin,  and  efpecially  the  ditch  be- 
fore the  redoubt  within  the  ravelin,  which  can  be  de- 
fended from  no  where  elfe  fo  well  as  from  them. 

The  firft  fort  do  not  defend  the  ditch  fo  well  as  the 
others,  as  being  too  oblique  a  defence  :  but  as  they 
are  act  fubjeft  to  be  enfiladed,  M.  Vauban  has  genc- 
ly  preferred  them  in  the  fortifying  of  places  as  may 
be  fecn  in  the  citadel  of  Lille,  at  Laudau,  New  Brifac, 
and  in  a  great  many  other  places. 

The  fecond  fort  defend  the  ditch  much  better  than 
the  firft,  and  add  a  low  flank  to  thofe  of  the  baftions  ; 
but  as  thefe  flanks  are  liable  to  be  enfiladed  they  have 
not  been  much  put  in  prafticc.  This  defeiSt  might 
however  be  be  remedied,  by  making  them  fo  as  to  be  co- 
vered by  the  extremities  of  the  parapets  of  the  oppofite 
ravelins,  or  by  lome  other  work. 

As  to  the  third  fort,  they  have  the  fame  advan- 
tage as  the  fecond,  and  are  likewife  liable  to  the  fame 
objedions;  for  which  reafon,  they  may  be  ufed  with 
the  fame  precautions  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  fecond. 

Tenailles  are  efteemed  fo  neceffary,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  place  fortified  without  them  :  and  it  is  not 
Without  rcafoii.     For  when  the  ditch  is  dry,  the  part 
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behind  the  tenailles  ferves  as   a  place  of  arms,  from        Of 
which  the  troops  may  fally,  deftroy  tlie  works  of  the  Lunettes, 
enemy  in  the  ditch,  oppofe  their  defccnt,  and  retire  .      J'     . 
with  fafety  ;  and  the  communication  from  the  body  of     pute 
the  place   to  the  ravelin  becomes  cafy    and   fecare  :  CXCVII. 
which  is  a  great  advantage  ;  for  by  that  means  the  ra- 
velin may    be  a    much   better  defence,  as  it  can  be 
fupplied  with  troops  and  neccfl'aries  at  any  time.  And 
if  the  ditch  is  wet,  they  ferve  as  harbours  for  boats, 
which  may  carry   out  armed  men   to  oppofe  the  paf- 
fage  over  the  ditch  whenever  they  plcafe  ;  and  the 
communication  from  the  tenailles  to  the    ravelin,  be- 
comes likewife  mucheafier  than  it  would  be  without 
them. 

4.  CenJlruffioM  of  Lunettei. 

Fig.  7.  Lunettes  are  placed  on  both  fides  of  the 
ravelin,  filch  as  B,  to  increafc  theftrength  of  a  place: 
they  are  conftrudcd,  by  bifeding  the  faces  of  the  rave- 
lin with  the  perpendicular  LN  ;  on  which  is  fet  off 
30  toifes  from  the  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch  for  one 
of  its  faces;  the  other  face,  PN,  is  found  by  making 
thefemi-george  TPof  25  toifes  ;  the  ditch  before  the 
lunettes  is  12  toifes,  the  parapet  3,  and  the  rampart  8, 
as  in  the  ravelin. 

There  is  fometimes  another  work  made  to  cover  the 
faliant  angle  of  the  ravelin,  fuch  as  A,  called  bomict, 
whofe  faces  are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  ravelin,  and 
when  produced  bifefl;  thofe  of  the  lunettes  ;  the  ditch 
before  it  is  20  toifes. 

There  are  likewife  lunettes,  fuch  as  D  in  fig.  8. 
whofe  faces  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  thofe  of  the  ra- 
velin, within  a  third  part  from  the  faliant  angle ;  and 
their  femi-gorges  arc  only  10  toifes. 

Thele  kind  of  works  may  make  a  good  defence, 
and  coft  no  very  great  expence  ;  for  as  they  are  fonear 
the  ravelin,  the  communication  with  it  is  very  eafy, 
and  one  cannotwell  be  maintained  till  they  areail  three 
taken. 

J.  ConftruCfion  ofTenaillens, 

Fig.  9.  Produce  the  faces  of  the  ravelin  beyond  the 
counterfcarp  of  the  ditch,  at  a  diftance  MN  of  30  toi- 
les,  and  take  on  the  counterfcarp  of  the  great  ditch 
I J  toifes  from  the  re-entering  angle  p  to  q,  and  draw 
N  q  ,  then  q  NM/  will  be  the  tenailles  required  ;  its 
ditch  is  12  toifes,  that  is,  the  fame  as  that  of  the  rave- 
lin. Sometimes  there  is  made  a  retired  battery  in  the 
front  of  the  tenailluns,  as  in  B  ;  this  battery  is  10 
toifes  from  the  front  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  1 5  toi- 
fes long. 

There  are  commonly  retrenchments  made  in  the  tc- 
naillons,  fuch  as  O  ;  their  parapets  are  parallel  to  the 
fronts  MN,  and  bifefttbe  fide  q  N  ;  tlie  ditch  before 
this  retrenchment  is  3  toifes  :  and  there  is  a  banquette 
before  the  parapet  next  to  the  ditch  of  about  8  feet, 
called  berm  ;  which  ferve,  to  prevent  the  earth  of  the 
parapet  (which  feklom  has  any  revetment)  from  falling 
into  the  ditch. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  ravelin,  befoie  which 
tenaillons  are  conftrufted,  rauft  have  its  faliant  angle 
much  greater  than  the  former  conftruction  makes  them; 
otherwife  the  faliant  angles  of  the  tenaillons  become 
too  acute  ;  for  which  reafon  vvc  made  the  capital  of 
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this  ravelin  4?  toifes,  and  tbe  faces  terminate  within  3 
toifes  of  the  flioulders. 

6.  ConJIruflion  ofCounttrguards, 

Fig.  10,  II.  When  the  counterguard  is  placed  be- 
fore the  ravelin,  fei  off  40  toifes  on  the  capital  of  the 
ravelin  from  the  faliant  angle  A  to  the  faliant  angle  B, 
of  the  counicrguard  ;  and  10  from  C  to  D,  on  the 
countcrfcarp  olthe  ditch. 

When  the  counterguard  is  before  the  baftion,  fuch 
as  in  fig.  2.  its  faliant  angle  F  is  50  toifes  from  the  fa- 
liant angle  E  of  the  baftion,  and  the  breadth  near  the 
ditch  of  the  ravelin  10  toifes  as  before. 

The  ditch  before  the  counterguards  is  12  toifes,  and 
iis  countcrfcarp  parallel  to  the  faces. 

Counterguards  are  made  before  the  ravelin  on  fonie 
particular  occafions  only  ;  but  are  frequently  conftruft- 
ed  before  the  baftions,  as  covering  the  flanks  wonderfully 
well.  Some  authors,  as  Mr  Blondel  and  Mr  Coehorn, 
will  have  them  much  narrower  than  they  are  here. 

Conftrurtion  of  Hornworks, 

Fig.  12.  Produce  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  be- 
yond the  faliant  angle  A,  at  a  diftancc  AB  ;  of  about 
80  toifes  ;  draw  DBE  at  right  angles  to  AB  ;  in 
which  take  BD,  BE,  each  equal  to  55  toifes;  and 
on  the  exterior  fide  E5E,  trace  a  front  of  a  polygon 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  body  of  the  place, 
making  the  perpendicular  BF  10  toifes,  and  the  fa- 
ces 50. 

The  branches  T)  a,'E.b,  of  the  hornwork,  when  pro- 
duced, terminate  on  the  facts  of  the  baftions,  with- 
in 5  toifes  of  the  flioulders.  The  ditch  of  the  horn- 
work  is  12  toifes,  and  its  countcrfcarp  parallel  to  the 
branches;  and  in  the  front  terminates  at  the  flioul- 
ders,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  great  ditch  before  the 
baftions. 

The  capital  of  the  ravelin  before  the  front  of  the 
hornwork  is  3J  toifes,  and  the  faces  terminate  on  the 
llioulders,  or  rather  2  or  3  toifes  beyond  them  :  and 
ihe  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  8  toifes. 

There  are  fometimes  retrenchments  made  within  the 
Jiornwork,  fuch  as  S,  S  ;  which  are  ccnftrufted  by 
erefting  perpendiculars  to  the  faces  of  the  ravelins, 
within  25  toifes  of  their  extremities.  This  retrench- 
ment, like  all  others,  has  a  parapet  turfed  only  with 
a  berm  of  8  feet  before  it :  as  likewife  a  ditch  from  3 
to  5  toifes  broad. 

Fig.  13.  When  a  horn  work  is  made  before  the  ba- 
ftion, the  diftance  DL  of  the  front  from  the  faliant 
angle  of  the  baftion  is  100  toifes,  and  the  branches 
terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  adjacent  ravelins  within  5 
toifes  from  their  extremities ;  all  the  reft  is  the  fame  as 
before. 

I.  ConjlruBio7>.  of  Crciuti-'works, 

From  the  faliant  angle,  A  (fig.  I.)  of  the  ravelin  , 
as  a  centre,  defcribe  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  a  radius  of 
about  120  toifes,  cutting  the  capital  of  the  ravelin, 
produced  at  C;  from  the  point  C,  fet  off  the  cords 
CB,  CF,  each  of  them  equal  the  no  toifes ;  and  on 
each  of  which,  as  an  exterior  fide,  conftruft  a  front  of 
a  polygon  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  in  the  hornwork 
that  is,  the  fcrpendicular  fliould  be  81  toifes,  the  faccf 
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30,  and  the  branches  terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  ba-        of 
ftions  within  25  toifes  of  the  Ihoulders.  Covert- 

The ditch  is  12  toifes,  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  35,  ways,  &c 
and  its  ditch  8  ;  that  is  the  fame  as  in  the  hornwork. 

Sometimes  the  crownwork  is  made  before  the  ba- 
ftion, as  in  fig.  2.  The  arc  is  defcribed  from  the  fa- 
liant angle  A  of  the  baftion,  with  a  radius  of  120 
toifes,  as  before  ;  and  the  branches  terminate  on  the 
faces  of  the  adjacent  ravelins  within  25  toifes  of  their 
extremities  :  the  reft  of  the  dimenfions  and  conftrac- 
tionsare  the  fame  as  before, 

Hornworks  as  well  as  crownworks,  are  never  mad* 
but  when  a  large  fpot  of  ground  falls  beyond  the  for- 
tification, which  might  be  advantageous  to  an  enemy 
in  a  liege,  or  to  cover  fome  gate  or  entrance  into  a, 
town. 

9.  ConPrudion  oj  Covert-ways  and  Glacis. 

Although  we  have  not  hitherto  mentioned  the  co- 
vert-way nevcrihclefs  all  fortifications  whatfoever  have 
one  ;  for  they  are  eftecmed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  elfen- 
tial  parts  of  a  modern  fortification  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
the  taking  the  covert-way,  when  it  is  in  a  good  con- 
dition and  well  defended,  is  generally  the  moft  bloody 
action  of  the  fiege. 

After  having  conftrufted  the  bedy  of  the  place  and 
all  the  outworks  which  are  thought  neceifary,  lines  arc 
drawn  parallel  to  the  outnioft  countcrfcarp  of  the 
ditches,  at  6  toifes  diftant  from  it ;  and  the  fpace  mn, 
m  11,  included  between  that  line  and  the  countcrfcarp 
will  be  the  covert-way  required. 

Fig.  3.  There  is  in  every  re-entering  angle  of  the 
coanterfcarp  a  place  of  arms  m  ;  which  is  found  by 
fetting  oiF20  toifts  frotn  the  re-entering  angle  a,  on 
both  fides  from  a  to  b,  and  from  a  10  c;  and  from  the 
points  b,  c,  as  centres,  arcs  are  defcribed  with  aradius 
of  2  5  toifes,  fo  as  to  interfeft  each  other  in  d  ;  thea 
the  lines  drawn  from  this  interfeftion  to  the  points^,  <r, 
will  be  the  faces  of  the  places  of  arms. 

If  lines  are  drawn,  parallel  to  the  lines  which  termi* 
nate  the  covert  way,  and  the  places  of  arms,  at  20 
toifes  diftant  from  them,  the  fpace  x,  x,  x,  between 
thefe  lines  and  thofe  which  terminate  the  covert-way, 
will  be  the  glacis. 

At  the  extremities  of  the  places  of  arms,  are  tra- 
verfes  made,  fuch  as  v,  v,  which  ferve  to  inclofc  them  ; 
thefe  traverfcs  are  3  toifes  thick,  and  as  long  as  ih* 
covert-way  is  broad  ;  and  a  paffage  is  cut  in  the  gla- 
cis round  them,  of  about  6  or  8  feet,  in  order  to  have 
a  free  communication  with  the  reft  of  the  covert-way. 

There  arc  alfo  traverfes  of  the  fame  dimenfions  be- 
fore every  faliant  angle  of  the  baftion  and  outworks, 
and  are  in  the  fame  direction  as  the  faces  of  thofe  works 
produced  ;  and  the  thickncfs  lies  at  the  fame  fide  as  the 
parapets. 

The  paflages  round  thefe  laft  traverfes  are  likewife 
from  6  to  8  feet  wide. 

In  each  place  of  arms  are  two  fally  ports  z  z,  which 
are  10  or  12  feet  wide,  for  the  troops  to  fally  out  ;  in 
time  of  a  fiege  they  are  fhut  up,  with  barriers  or  gates. 

lo.  Cotipruiiion  of  Arrotus  and  Detached  Rtdoubti. 

An  arrow  is  a  work  made  before  the  faliant  angles 
of  the  glacis,  fuch  as  A,  Hg.  3.    It  ii  cvmpofcd  of  a 
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parapet  of  3  toifes  thick,  and  40  long ;  and  the  ditch 
before  it  5  toifes,  terminating  in  a  Hope  at  both  ends. 
■  The  communication  from  the  covert-way  into  thefc 
arrows  is  4  or  j  toifes  wide  ;  and  there  is  a  trayerfe,  r, 
at  the  entrance,  of  3  toifes  thick,  with  a  pall'age  of  6 
or  8  feet  round  it. 

A  detached  redoubt  is  a  kind  of  work  much  like  a 
ravelin,  with  flanks  placed  beyond  the  glacis ;  fuch  as 
B  :  they  are  made  in  order  to  occupy  fomc  fpot  of 
ground  which  might  be  advantageous  to  the  beficgers  ; 
likewife  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  open  their  trenches 
farther  off  than  they  would  do  otherwifc. 

Their  diftance  from  the  covert-way  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed 120  toifes,  that  it  may  be  defended  by  mufket- 
fhot  from  thence. 

The  gorge  a  ^  is  40  toifes  ;  the  flanks  a  c,  bf,  which 
are  perpendicular  to  the  gorge,  10  j  and  the  faces  c  d, 
f  d,  30  :  the  ditch  before  it  is  6  toifes,  ending  in  llopes 
at  both  ends;  the  covert-way  4;  the  branches  of  the 
covert-way  are  42  toifes  long,  or  thereabouts  ;  the 
faces  of  the  places  of  arms//,  which  are  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  branches,  10  ;  and  the  other  which  is  paral- 
lel to  them,  14. 

The  communication  from  the  covert-way  into  the 
redoubt  is  5  or  6  toifes  wide  ;  and  there  is  a  traverfe 
made  jufl  at  the  entrance,  and  another  in  the  middle 
when  it  is  pretty  long.  The  parapets  of  this  commu- 
nication terminate  in  a  ilope  or  glacis. 

If  thefe  redoubts  are  above  50  toifes  diftant  from 
the  covert- way  the  bcfiegers  carry  their  trenches  round, 
and  enter  through  the  gorge  ;  by  which  the  troops 
that  are  in  them  are  made  prifoners  of  war,  if  they  do 
not  retire  betimes;  to  prevent  which,  fonic  other  out- 
works Ihould  be  made  to  fupport  them. 

1 1 .  Conflrndiun  of  Second  Ditches  and  Covert-iuays. 

Fig.  4.  When  the  ground  is  low,  and  water  to  be 
found,  there  is  often  a  ditch  about  10  or  la  toifes 
made  round  the  glacis  ;  and  opijofite  to  the  places  of 
arms  are  conftrudled  lunettes,  beyond  the  ditch:  fuch 
as  D,  whofe  breadth  on  the  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch 
is  10  toifes,  from  b  to  a,  and  from  c  to  d ;  and  the 
faces  a  h,  d  L,  arc  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  places  of 
arms;  the  ditch  before  them  is  from  8  to  10  toifes 
wide. 

The  fecond  covert- way  is  4  toifes,  the  fe mi-gorges 
ef  the  places  of  arms,  }/i,  about  ij,  and  the  faces 
perpendicular  to  the  counterfcarp  ;  the  fecond  glacis  is 
from  15  to  i8  toifes  broad. 

This  fecond  cavert-way  has  traverfes  every  where, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  lirft. 

12.  ConflruCiion  of  Profiles 

A  PROf  ILE  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  vertical  fec- 
tionof  a  work  ;  it  ferves  to  Ihow  thofe  dimenfions  which 
cannot  be  rcprciented  in  plans,  and  is  neceffary  in  the 
building  of  a  fortification.  Profiles  are  generally  con- 
flrufted  upon  a  fcale  of  30  feet  to  an  inch.  It  would 
lie  endlefs  to  defcribe  all  their  particular  dimenfions  ; 
we  (hall  therefore  lay  down  the  principal  rules  only, 
given  by  M.  Vauban  on  this  fubjcct. 

I.  Every  work  ought  to  beat  leaft  6  feet  higher 
than  that  before  it,  fo  that  it  .Tiay  command  thofe  be- 
fore it ;  that  is,  that  the  garrifon  may  fire  from  all  the 
works  at  the  fame  time,  with  great  and  fmall  arms,  at 
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the  befiegers  in  their  approaches.     Noiwjthftanding        Of 
this  fpecious  pretence,  there  are  fcveral  authors  who   Profiles, 
objeft  againll  it.     For,  fay  they,  if  yovi  can  difcover  "^  j,|',g 
the  enemy  from  all  the  works,  they  can  dilcovcr,  by  (;xcviil- 
the  fame  reafon,  all  the  works  from  their  batteries  ,  fo 
that  they  may  dcflroy  them  without  being  ol)liged   to 
change  their  fituation,  and  thereby  difmouut   all  the 
guns  of  the  place  before  they  come  near  it. 

B'.it  if  all  the  works  were  of  the  fame  height,  tliofc 
within  cannot  be  deltroyed,  till  fuch  time  as  thofe  be- 
fore them  are  taken  :  guns  might  be  placed  in  the  co- 
vert-way and  outworks  to  obllrui?t  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach ;  and  when  they  come  near  the  place,  they 
might  be  tranfported  into  the  inner-works  :  and  as  the 
body  of  the  place  would  be  much  lower,  the  expence 
would  be  confiderably  diminilhed. 

But  when  works  are  low,  they  are  eafily  enfiladed 
by  the  ricochet  batteries,  which  is  a  kind  of  firing  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  powder,  by  giving  the  gun  an  ele- 
vation of  10  or  12  degrees  :  this  might  however  be 
partly  prevented,  by  making  the  parapets  near  the  fa- 
liant  angles,  for  the  fpace  of  8  toifes  on  each  fide  5  or 
6  feet  higher  than  the  refl  of  the  works. 

2.  The  covert  way  fhould  be  lower  than  the  level- 
ground,  otherwife  the  body  of  the  place  muft  be  raifcd 
very  high,  efpecially  where  there  are  fcveral  outworks  : 
this  is  to  be  underflood  only  when  the  works  exceed 
each  other  in  height,  otherwife  it  need  not  be  below 
the  level. 

3.  The  bafes  of  all  inward  (lopes  of  earth  fliould  be 
at  leafl  equal  to  the  height,  if  not  more. 

4.  The  bafes  of  all  outward  llopes  of  earth,  two- 
thirds  of  their  heights. 

J.  The  flopes  of  all  walls  or  revetments  fliould  be 
one-fifth  of  their  height ;  or  one-fixth  might  perhaps 
be  fufficient ;  the  height  of  a  wall  is  eftimatcd  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  not  from  the  beginning 
of  its  foundation. 

6.  The  llopes  of  all  parapets  and  traverfes  are  one- 
fixth  of  their  breadth  ;  that  is,  3  feet  towards  the 
field  ;  or  the  inlide,  where  the  banquettes  fliould  be  3 
feet  higher  than  the  outfide. 

7.  When  the  revetment  of  a  rampart  goes  quite  up 
to  the  top,  4  feet  of  the  upper  part  is  a  vertical  wall 
of  3  feet  thick,  with  a  fquare  Hone  at  the  top  of  it 
projeding  lix  inches  ;  and  a  circular  one  below,  or 
where  the  Ilope  begins,  of  8  or  10  inches  diameter; 
they  go  quite  round  the  rampart,  and  the  circular  pro- 
jeftion  is  called  ihe  cordon. 

Where  the  ftraight  part  of  the  wall  ends  and  the 
flope  begins,  the  wall  is  alw.iys  made  5  feet  thick : 
and  the  counterforts  or  buttreffes  reach  higher  than 
that  place. 

8.  When  the  rampart  is  partly  walled  and  partly 
turfed,  then  one-fifth  of  the  height  which  is  turfed 
muft  be  added  to  5  feet,  to  get  the  thicknefs  of  the 
wall  above. 

And  having  the  thicknefs  of  any  wall  above,  by  ad- 
ding one-fifih  of  its  height  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  the  fum  will  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  at  the 
bottom  ;  but  if  a  lixih  part  is  only  taken  for  the  flope, 
then  a  fixth  part  mull  be  added. 

For  inflance,  fuppofc  arampart  of  30  feet  high  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  that  10  of  which  are  to 
be  turfed  ;  then  the  fifth  part  of  lo,  which  is  2,  added 
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Of       to  J,  gives  7  for  tlie  wall  above  ;  and  as  this  wall  is 

Irregular   jo  feet  high,    the  filth  of  which  is  4,  and  4  added  to 

the  thickncfs  7  above,  gives  11  for  the  thicknefs  near 

the  foundation. 

Plate  Fig.  I.  Reprcfents,  in  military  perfpeftivc,  the  pro- 

CXCIX.   files  of  the  body  of  a  place,  the  ravelin  and  covert-way  ; 

which  gives  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a  profile, 

and  from  which  thofc  of  all  other  work*  may  be  eafily 

conceived. 

Sect.  II.     Of  Irregular  Ftrtificatkn. 

The  moft  clTcntial  principle  in  fortification  confifts 
in  making  all  the  fronts  of  a  place  equally  flrong,  fo 
that  the  enemy  may  find  no  advantage  in  attacking 
either  of  the  fides.  This  can  happen  no  othcrwilc  in 
a  regular  fortification  fituated  in  a  plain  or  even  ground  : 
bnt  as  there  arc  but  few  places  which  are  not  irregular 
cither  in  their  works  or  fituations,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground  may  be  fuch  as  makes  it  impradicablc  to 
build  them  regular  without  too  great  expence  ;  it  is  fo 
much  the  more  neccflary  to  ihow  in  what  confifts  the 
ftrength  or  weakncfs  of  a  town  irregularly  fortified,  fo 
that  the  weakefl  part  may  be  made  ftrongcr  by  addi- 
tional outworks ;  as  likewife,  if  fuch  a  place  is  to  be 
attacked,  to  know  which  is  the  ftrongeft  or  wcakcft 
part. 

I.  CeiiflruCiion  of  an  irregular  place  fituatid  in  an 
open  country. 

If  the  place  to  be  fortified  is  an  old  town,  inclofed 
by  a  wall  or  rampart,  as  it  moft  frequently  happens,  the 
engineer  is  to  confider  well  all  the  different  circum- 
llances  of  the  figure,  fituation,  and  nature  of  the  ground  ; 
and  to  regulate  his  plan  accordingly,  fo  as  to  avoid  the 
difadvantagcs,  and  gain  all  the  advantages  poffible  : 
he  lliould  examine,  whether  by  cutting  off  fome  parts 
of  the  old  wall  or  rampart,  and  taking  in  fome  ground, 
the  place  can  be  reduced  into  a  regular  figure,  or 
nearly  fo;  for  if  that  can  be  done  without  increafing 
the  expence  confiderably,  it  (hould  by  no  means  be 
omitted.  Old  towns  have  often  towers  placed  from 
diftancc  to  diflancc,  as  Douay,  Tournay,  and  many 
other  places,  which  are  generally  made  ufe  of,  and 
mended  when  it  may  be  done.  If  there  is  a  rampart, 
without  baflions  or  towers,  it  niuft  be  well  confidcred 
whether  baflions  may  not  be  added,  or  if  it  is  not  bet- 
ter to  make  only  fome  outworks  :  if  the  ditch  about 
this  rampart  is  not  too  wide  and  deep,  it  would  bo  ad- 
vantageous to  make  detached  baftions  ;  otherwife  rave- 
lins and  counterguards  mull  be  conftrudcd.  Special 
care  mufl  be  taken  to  make  all  the  fides  of  the  polygon 
as  nearly  equal  as  poffible,  and  that  the  length  of  the 
lines  of  defence  do  not  exceed  the  reach  of  mufkct-(hot ; 
but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  thofc  fides  which  are  on 
thenarroweft  part  fhould  be  made  the  longeft. 

If  it  fliould  happen  that  fome  of  the  fides  are  inac- 
ceffible  orof  very  difficult  approach,  cither  on  account 
of  fome  precipice,  marihy  ground,  or  inundation,  they 
may  be  made  much  longer  than  the  others  which  are 
of  eafy  acccfs,  and  the  flanks  need  not  be  fo  large  as 
the  refl;  by  doing  fo,  there  will  be  fome  expences  fa- 
yed, which  may  be  ufed  in  jnaking  the  other  fides 
ftrongcr  by  adding  more  outworks. 

There  are  few  fituations  but  what  are  more  advan- 


tageous in  fome  parts  than  in  others  ;  it  is  therefore        of 
the  bulinefs  of  an  engineer  to  diftinguilh  them  and  to    Irregular 
render  thofe  fide  ftrong  by  art  which  are  not  fo  by    Fortifica- 
nature.  t'Q"- 

If  the  fituation  is  low  and  watery,  lunettes  or  tcnail-  pi^te"^ 
Ions,  and  fuch  other  fmall  outworks,  fliould  be  conftruc-  CXCIX. 
ted  ;  becaufe  they  are  not  of  any  great  expence,  and 
may  make  a  very  good  defence.  But  if  one  fide  of  the 
place  only  is  low,  and  running  water  is  to  be  had,  a  fc- 
cond  ditch  and  covert-way  with  lunettes  may  be  made, 
liy  obferving  that  if  the  firfl  glacis  is  made  to  Hope, 
lb  as  to  become  even  with  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
fecond  ditch  ;  or  if  the  water  can  be  fwelled  by  means 
of  dykes  or  fluices,  fo  as  to  overflow  the  beft  part  of 
the  firrt  glacis,  it  fhould  be  done  ;  for  by  fo  doing 
thefe  works  will  be  able  to  make  a  very  good  defence, 
fince  the  befiegcrs  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  lodge 
themfelves  upon  this  glacis ;  which  cannot  be  done  but 
within  a  few  toifes  of  the  firft  covert-way,  where  the 
beficged  arc  ready  to  receive  theni,  and  to  dcftroy  their 
works  with  great  advantage  ;  whereas  the  enemy  can- 
not fupport  their  workmen  but  from  the  fecond  covert- 
way,  which  is  too  far  off  to  be  of  any  great  fcrvice  Co 
them. 

But  if  the  fituation  is  of  a  dry  nature,  withoutany 
water  about  it,  caponiers  Ihould  be  made  in  the  great 
ditch,  from  the  curtains  to  the  ravelin,  and  batteries 
raifcd  in  the  entrance  of  the  ditch  before  the  ravelin, 
whofe  parapet  muft  Hope  olF  into  a  glacis  fo  as  to  af- 
ford no  cover  for  the  enemy  behind  them.  Arrows  and 
detached  redoubts  arc  likewife  very  proper  to  be  ufed 
in  fuch  a  cafe  ;  and  fometimes  horn  or  crown  werks,  if 
it  fliould  be  thought  convenient ;  but  thefe  works  fhould 
never  be  conftrufled  without  an  abfolutc  neceffity,  ei- 
ther to  occupy  a  fpoi  of  ground  which  might  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  enemy,  or  to  cover  fome  gate  or  en- 
trance into  the  town  ;  for  ihey  are  of  great  expence, 
and  their  defenc*  feems  not  to  be  anfwcrable  to  it. 

Moft  of  the  places  in  Flanders  arc  fortified  with  horn- 
works,  fuch  as  Ipres,  Tournay,  Lille,  and  others. 

If  the  place  to  be  fortified  is  new,  and  the  fituation 
will  not  admit  of  a  regular  conftruftion,  particular 
care  muft  be  taken  in  choofing  fuch  a  fpot  of  ground  as 
is  moft  advantageous,  and  leaft  liable  to  any  difadvan- 
tages  cither  in  the  bnilding  or  in  the  maintaining  of  it. 
All  hills  or  rifing  grounds  fliould  be  avoided,  which 
might  command  any  partof  the  works;  marfliy  grounds, 
becaufe  fuch  fituations  arc  unwholefome  ;  or  lakes  and 
ftanding  waters  for  the  fame  rcafon,  excepting  a  lake 
is  or  may  be  made  navigable.  Good  water  Ihould  be 
had  either  within  the  place  or  near  it,  for  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  for  men  an.i  cattle  ;  the  air  fliould  be 
wholefomc  ;  oiherwifc  ihe  continual  ficknefs  that  may 
reign  in  fuch  a  place  might  prevent  people  from  coming 
to  live  in  it,  and  the  garrifon  would  not  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  defend  themfelves  as  they  ouglit  10  do.  In  fhort, 
all  ilie  dittcrcnt  circuniftances  aiicnding  fuch  an  un- 
dertaking fliould  be  maturely  conlidereri  before  a  refo- 
luiion  is  taken  to  fortify  any  place. 

When  a  fituation  is  f;xed  upon,  the  next  thing  to  be 
confidcred  is,  the  bij;iiefs  of  the  town  and  the  number 
of  Its  outworks;  which  muft  abfoluiely  depend  upon 
the  confcquence  fuch  a  place  is  of  io  a  nation.  If  it  is 
only  to  guard  a  pafs  or  entrance  into  a  eountry,  it 
need  not  be  fo  large  :  but  if  it  is  to  be  a  place  either  to 
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promote  or  to  protect  trade,  it  flwuld  be  large  and  com- 
modious :  the  flreets  ihould  be  wide,  and  the  buildings 
regular  and  convenient.  As  to  what  regards  the  forti- 
fication, its  coiiftruflion  fliould  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  fituation,  and  the  number  of  works,  on  the  funds 
or  expence  a  prince  or  a  nation  will  be  at  ;  which, 
however,  ought  to  be  according  to  the  benefit  arifing 
from  fucha  place  :  foras  fuch  undertakings  are  of  very 
great  expence,  an  engineer  cannot  be  too  fparing  in 
his  works  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greatcft  economy 
Ihould  be  uied  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of  works 
and  to  the  conflruclion.  The  body  of  the  place  may 
have  (a)  revetments  quite  up  to  the  top,  or  only  in 
parr,  and  the  reft  turfed  ;  but  as  to  the  outworks,  they 
lliould  have  half  revetments,  or  they  may  be  made 
with  turf  only  :  as  being  not  fo  necelfary  to  prevent 
the  place  from  being  farprifed,  which  may  neverthekfs 
make  a  good  defence. 

Fig  2.  is  the  plan  of  an  octagon,  one  half  of  which 
is  fimilar  and  equal  to  the  other  half  ;  it  being  fuppof- 
ecl,  that  the  fituation  would  not  admit  of  fortification 
quite  regular.  The  exterior  fides  are  each  1 80  toifes, 
and  the  works  are  conftrufted  according  to  our  me- 
thod :  but  becaufe  the  fides  AB,  EF,  are  weaker  than 
the  reft,  as  has  been  proved  before,  we  have  added  te- 
nailles,  redoubts  in  the  ravelins,  and  lunettes,  to  ren- 
der them  nearly  equal  in  ftrength  with  the  others  ;  and 
if  counter-guards  were  made  before  the  baftions  A  and 
B,  it  would  efFedually  fecure  that  front.  Inftead  of 
hinettes,  any  other  works  may  be  made,  as  may  be 
thought  convenient  and  according  to  the  natare  of  the 
ground.  If  it  fliould  be  judged  necefiary  to  add  other 
outworks  to  the  ravelins  all  round  the  place,  care  muft 
be  taken  to  add  likewife  more  to  the  fronts  AB,  EF, 
in  order  to  render  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of 
attacking  on  either  fide  equal. 

2.  ConJlruBion  of  an  irregular  place  [ituatid  on  a  bill 
or  rock. 

In  the  conftruftionoffuch  places,  care  muft  be  taken 
that  no  neighbouring  hill  commands  any  part  of  the 
works.  The  town  fliauld  always  be  built  on  the  high- 
eft  part  ;  but  if  it  ihould  be  thought  more  convenient 
to  place  it  lower,  then  the  upper  part  muft  be  fortified 
with  a  fort.  The  fituation  fhould  be  made  level  as 
near  as  polTible,  by  removing  the  earth  from  fome  places 
to  fill  up  others  ;  and  if  it  cannot  well  be  levelled  with- 
out extraordinary  expence,  works  muft  be  made  on  tiie 
higheft  part,  fo  as  to  command  and  protect  the  lower. 
The  works  ought  to  occupy  all  liie  upper  part  of  the 
hill  ;  but  if  it  Ihould  be  too  extenfive  to  be  all  inclofed, 
or  fo  irregular  as  not  to  be  fortified  without  great  in- 
convenience, the  parts  which  fall  without  ihould  be 
fortifidd  with  fome  detached  works,  and  a  communi- 
cation'with  the  place  muft  be  made  either  above  or  un- 
der ground.  There  fliould  be  no  cavity  or  hollow 
roads  within  cannou-fliot  round  about  the  place,  where 
the  enemy  might  be  able  to  approach  under  cover.  If 
there  (hould  happen  to  be  a  fpring  mir  the  top  of  the 
hill,  it  Ihould  be  inclofed  in  the  fortification  ;  or  if  that 
cannot  be  done,  by  fome  work  or  other  :  for  there  is 
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nothing  more  necefTary,  and  at  the  iame  time  fcarcer, 
in  fuch  iiiuations,  than  water  ;  (or  which  rtafon  there 
cannot  be  too  much  care  in  providing  it :  feveral  cif- 
terns  are  to  be  made  to  receive  the  rain-water,  and  to 
preferve  it  ;  wells  fliould  be  dug  likewife,  though  ever 
lb  deep,  the  water  of  which  will  ferve  for  common 
ufe. 

Places  built  on  hills  or  rocks  fliould  never  be  large  ; 
for  their  ufe  is  generally  to  guard  paiTes  or  inlets  into  a 
country,  and  are  feldom  ufeful  in  traffic  ;  and  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  provide  for  a  large  garrifon  in  fucli 
lituations,  neither  Ihould  any  fuch  place  be  built  with- 
out fome  vciy  material  reafons  :  but  when  it  is  abfolute- 
ly  neceflary,  great  care  and  precaution  fliould  be  taken 
to  render  the  works  as  perfcd;  as  the  fituation  will  ad- 
mit of,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  as  frugal  in  the  ex- 
pence  as  poffiblc. 

3.  ConflruBion  of  irregular  fortifications  fituated  near 
rivers,  lakes,  or  the  fea. 

As  the  intent  of  building  thcfe  kind  of  places  is 
chiefly  to  facilitate  and  proteft  trade,  they  are  of  more 
importance  than  any  other  kind,  efpecially  in  mari- 
time countries,  where  the  principal  ftrength  and  power 
depends  on  them  :  for  which  reafon  we  fliall  treat  of^ 
this  conftrudion  more  largely  than  of  any  other. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is  their  fituation, 
which  ought  to  be  fuch  as  to  afford  a  good  harbour  for 
fliipping,  or  a  fafe  and  eafy  entrance  in  ftorniy  wea- 
ther ;  but  as  it  is  hardly  polfible  to  find  any  where  fliips- 
may  go  in  and  lie  fecure  with  all  winds,  care  fliould 
be  taken  to  make  them  fafe  to  enter  with  thofe  winds 
which  are  moft  dangerous  :  but  it  is  not  fufficient  that 
the  harbour  is  fafe  againft  ftormy  weather,  they  fliould 
likewife  be  fo  againft  an  enemy  both  by  land  and  water ; 
for  it  often  happens,  that  fliips  are  deftroycd  where 
it  was  imagined  they  were  fecure,  which  is  of  too 
great  confcquence  not  to  be  provided  againft;  for  which 
reafon,  forts  or  batteries  muft  be  built  in  the  moft  con- 
venient places,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  Ihipsfrom  com- 
ing too  near,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  cannonade  thofe  in  the 
harbour,  or  fling  fliells  among  them  ;  and  if  there 
is  any  danger  of  an  enemy's  approach  by  land,  high 
ramparts  and  edifices  muft  be  built,  fo  as  to  cover 
them. 

When  a  river  is  pretty  large,  and  it  is  not  convenient 
for  making  a  harbour  without  great  expence,  the  fliips 
may  ride  along  the  fliore  ;  which,  for  that  reafon,  muft 
be  made  accefllble  for  fliips  of  burthen  :  this  may  be 
done  by  advancing  the  quay  into  the  river  if  the  water 
is  too  fliallow,  or  by  digging  the  river  fulficiently  deep 
for  that  puipofe. 

And  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  coming  up  the  river, 
forts  muft  be  built  on  both  fides,  efpecially  where  there 
are  any  turnings  or  windings.  Antwerp  is  fuch  a 
place  :  for  the  Scheldt  is  fufficiently  deep  to  carry  fliips 
of  great  burden,  which  may  come  quite  near  the  town- 
wall  ;  and  feveral  forts  are  built  below  it  on  both  fides, 
fo  that  it  would  not  be  an  eafy  matter  for  an  enemy  to 
come  up  the  river. 

When  the  river  is  but  fniall,  fo  that  no  fliips  of  bur- 
3  A  den 
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(a)  Revetments  are  chiefly  made  to  prevent  a  place  from  being  furprifed  :  ouiworks  do  not  want  to  be  made 
fo  ;  the  taking  them  by  furprife  is  of  no  great  confcquence,  except  in  a  fiege,  when  other  cauti>,ns  are  ufcd 
to  prevent  it. 


Z1^ 

Of        den  can  come  through  it,  it  it.  fiifficicnt  to  make  it  run 
Irregular   through   fomc  of  the  Works,    where  proper  landiiig- 
Fortifica.   pijccj  grg  contrived,  from  whence  the  goods  may  be 
.    """•      carried  in  to  the  place  ;  as  at  Sarrelouis,  where  a  horn- 
Plate      work  is  built  beyond  the  Sarrc,  in  the  gorge  of  which 
CXCIX.   tlie  goods  are  landed. 

If  the  breadth  of  the  river  does  not  exceed  200 
yards,  it  commonly  palTcs  through  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  proper  quays  are  made  on  each  fide  ;  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  the  fortification  is  fo  contrived,  as  that 
ihc  river  palfcs  through  the  curtain,  in  order  to  have 
a  ballion  on  each  fide  to  defend  the  coming  in  and  go- 
ing out. 

When  M.  Vauban  fortified  near  rivers,  he  made  al- 
ways the  exterior  fide  near  the  water  much  longer  than 
any  of  tlie  others  :  fuch  as  Hunniiighcnon  the  Riiine, 
and  Sarrelouis  on  the  Sarre  ;  but  for  what  reaion  he 
fortified  thcfc  places  in  that  manner,  lias  not  been  told 
by  any  author. 

But  it  is  plain  that  the  fides  which  terminate  at  the 
river  are  the  wcakeft  ;  bccaufe  the  befiegers  trenches 
being fecured  by  the  river,  they  may  draw  mofl  of  their 
troops  oft",  and  aft  therefore  with  more  vigour  and 
flrcngth  on  the  other  fide  :  befides,  as  the  ftrcugth  of 
a  fide  incrcal'cs  in  proportion  as  the  angle  of  the  poly- 
gon is  greater,  by  making  the  fide  next  the  river 
longer,  the  angles  at  its  extremities  become  wider,  and 
coufeqiiently  the  adjacent  fides  flrongcr. 

There  arc  other  advantages,  befides  lliofe  raeiilioii- 
ed  already,  which  arifc  from  thelcngtlieniiig  thai  fide: 
for  if  the  river  is  pretty  deep  fo  as  not  to  be  fordablc, 
that  iide  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  ;  and  by  iucreal- 
ing  its  length,  the  capacity  of  the  place  increafts  much 
more  in  proportion  10  the  expcnce,  than  if  more  fides 
■were  made  ;  the  centre  of  the  place  will  be  likewife 
nearer  the  river,  which  makes  it  more  convenient  for 
tranffjorting  the  goods  from  the  water-fide  to  any  part 
of  the  town, 
rig.  3.  To  illullrate  this  method  of  M.  Vauban's  we  fliall 
give  the  plan  of  Hunninghcn  :  this  place  was  built  for 
tlie  fake  of  having  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  for  which 
realon  he  made  it  only  a  pentagon  ;  the  fide  AB  next 
to  the  river  is  200  toiics,  and  each  of  the  others  but 
180. 
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About  the  fpace  a  be,  which  lies  before  the   front        Of 
AB,  is  a  ilonc  wall  ;  and  the  palikges  x  x  are  fliut  up    Irrcuulat 
with  lluices,  to  retain  the  water  in  the  ditches  in  dry   l'<"'fifica- 

feafons  :  and  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  dcflroyiiig  the  . "°°" 

fluicc  near  the  point  c,  wlieieby  the  water  would  run 
out  and  leave  the  ditches  dry,  the  redoubt  y  was  built 
in  the  little  illand  hard  by,  in  order  to  cover  that 
fluicc;  without  which  precaution  the  place  niighi  be 
infulted  from  the  river  fide,  where  the  water  is  Ihallow 
in  dry  fcafons. 

The  bornwork  K  beyond  the  Rhine  was  built  to  co- 
ver the  bridge  ;  but  as  this  work  cannot  be  well  de- 
fended crols  the  river,  the  hornwork  H  was  made  to 
fupport  tlie  other. 

Before  finilhing  the  defcription  'of  this  plan,  we  fliall 
fliow  how  to  find  the  long  Iide  AB. 

After  having  infcribcd  the  two  fides  GE,  GF,  in  a 
circle,  draw  the  diameter  CD,  fo  as  to  be  equally  rii- 
iiant  from  the  line  joining  the  points  E  V  that  is 
parallel  to  it.  On  this  diameter  fet  off  too  loiles  on 
each  fide  of  the  centre  ;  from  thefc  points  draw  tv. o 
indefinite  perpendiculars  to  the  diameter  ;  then  if  from 
the  points  Eb",  as  centres,  two  arcs  are  dei'cribed  v  ;,ii 
a  radius  of  180  toifes,  their  interfeftions,  A  and  h, 
with  the  faid  perpendiculars,  will  determine  the  long 
fide  AS,  as  likcwife  the  oilier  two  FB  and  E/i  In 
like  manner  may  be  found  the  long  or  fliort  fide  of  any 
polygon  what  foe  ver. 

When  a  place  near  a  river  is  to  be  fortified  for  the 
fafeiy  of  commeirc,  particular  care  fliould  be  taken  in 
leaving  a  good  fpace  between  the  hcufcs  and  thewaier- 
fide,  to  have  a  Vcy  or  landing  place  for  goods  brought 
by  water  ;  it  fljould  alfo  be  contrived  to  have  proper 
places  for  fliips  and  boats  10  lie  fecure  in  liorniy  wea- 
ther, and  in  time  of  a  fiege  ;  and  as  water-carriage  is 
v«y  advantageous  fur  tranfporiing  goods  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  likcwife  for  bringing  tlic  ncccil'ary 
materials,  not  only  for  building  the  fortifications,  but 
alfb  the  place  itfelf,  the  expenees  will  be  klfened  coi  - 
fiderably  when  this  convenience  can  be  had  ;  for  which 
rcafon,  places  Ihould  never  be  built  any  where  elfe  but 
near  rivers,  lakes,  or  the  fea  ;  excepting  in  extraordi- 
nary cafes,  where  it  cannot  be  avoided. 


FOR 

FORTIN,  FoRTELET,  or  Field-fort,  a  fconce  or 
little  foit,  whofe  flanked  angles  arc  generally  120  fa- 
thoms dillaut  from  one  another. 

The  extent  and  figure  of  fortius  are  difTerent,  ac- 
cording to  the  fituaiion  and  nature  of  the  ground  ;  fome 
of  them  having  whole  bafliuns,  and  others  demi-baf- 
tions.  They  are  made  ufe  of  only  for  a  tiine,  either 
to  defend  tbe  lines  of  circumvallation,  or  to  guard  fome 
palfage  or  dangerous  poft. 

FORTISSIMO,  in  mufic,  foraetimes  denoted  by 
FFF,  or  fff,  fignifies,  to  fing  or  play  very  loud  or 
ilrong. 

FORTITUDE,  a  virtue  or  quality  of  the  mind, 
generally  confidered  as  the  fame  with  Courage;  tho' 
ill  a  more  accurate  fenfe  they  fecm  to  be  difiinguifli- 
able.  Courage  nij.y  be  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  according 
tocircumfi:dnce  ifortituds  is  always  a  virtue  ;  we  fpeak 


FOR. 

of  defperaie  courage,  but  not  of  defperate  fortitude.  Fortitude. 
A  contempt  or  negleft  of  danger,  without  regar )  to  ~^->^— • 
confcquences,  may  be  called  courage  -,  and  this  lome 
brutes  have  as  well  as  we  :  in  them  it  is  the  efi'edt 
of  natural  inliinfl  chiefly  ;  in  man  it  depends  partly 
on  habit,  partly  on  ftrengih  of  nerves,  and  palely,  on 
want  of  confideration.  But  fortitude  is  the  virtue  of 
a  rational  and  confidcrate  mind,  and  is  founded  in  a 
fenfe  of  honour  and  a  regard  to  duty.  There  may  be 
courage  in  fighting  a  duel,  though  that  folly  is  more 
frequently  the  cfie ct  of  cowardice  :  there  may  be  cou- 
rage in  an  atl  of  piracy  or  robbery  ;  but  there  can  iie 
no  fortitude  in  perpetrating  a  crime.  Fortitude  im- 
plies a  love  of  equity  and  of  public  good  :  for,  as  Plato 
and  Cicero  oblerve,  courage  exerted  for  a  feifilli  pur- 
pofc,  or  without  a  regard  tojuflicc,  ought  to  be  called 
audacity  rather  than  fortitude. 

This 


FOR 
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rortitude,  This  virtue  takes  different  names,  according  as  it 
Fortuna.  acts  ill  oppoluioii  tu  diiicreat  forts  of  evil;  but  fome 
"^ — """'  of  thofe  names  are  applied  witli  conlidcrable  latitude. 
Witli  rafpecl  to  danger  in  general,  fortitude  niiy  be 
termed  intrepidity  ;  with  rel'pcd  to  the  dangers  of  viar, 
valour ;  with  rcfpeS  to  pain  of  bo.iy  or  diftrefs  of 
mind,  patisnci  \  with  refpcct  to  labour,  ailivity  ;  with 
refpecl  to  xny.xx'Jfforbiaranci  ;  with  refpci^to  our  con- 
dition in  generdi,  magnuiuviity. 

Fortitude  is  very  becomin;^  m  both  fexes  ;  but  cou- 
ra^re  is  not  fo  faitable  to  the  female  charaftcr  :  for  in 
T\'oraen,  oh  ordinary  occafions  ot  danger,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  timidity  is  not  unfeemly,  becauie  it  betokens 
gentlenefs  of  difpofition,  Yet  from  thofe  of  very  high 
rank,  from  a  queen  or  an  emprefs,  courage  in  emer- 
gencies of  great  p.iblic  danger  would  be  expected,  and 
the  want  of  it  blamed;  we  fliould  overlook  the  fex, 
and  conllder  the  duties  of  the  flation.  In  general, 
however,  mafculine  boldnefs  in  a  woman  is  diiagree- 
able  ;  the  term  I'^-a^'o  conveys  an  offenlive  idea.  The 
female  warriors  of  antiquity,  whether  real  or  fabulous, 
Camilla,  ThaleRris.  and  tlie  whule  community  of  Ama- 
zons, were  unamiable  perfouages.  But  female  cou- 
ragecxerted  in  defence  of  a  child,  uhufband,  or  a  near 
relation,  would  be  true  fortitude,  and  dcferve  the 
higheft  encomiums. 

Tlie  motives  to  fortitude  are  many  and  powerful. 
This  virtue  tends  greatly  to  the  happinefs  of  the  in- 
dividual, by  giving  compofure  and  prefcnce  of  mind, 
and  keeping  the  other  palFions  in  due  fubordination. 
To  public  good  it  is  clfcntial;  for  witliout  it,  the  in- 
dependence and  liberty  of  nations  would  be  impollible. 
It  gives  to  a  charafterthat  elevation- which  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  hiftoriaris,  have  in  all  ages  vied  with  one  an- 
other to  celebrate.  Nothing  fo  efFedlually  infpires  it 
as  rational  piety  ;  the  fear  of  God  is  tlie  belt  fecurity 
agiinfl  any  other  fear.  A  true  cftiiiiate  of  human 
life  ;  its  ihortncfs  and  uncertainty  ;  the  numberlcfs 
evils  and  temptations  to  whicii  by  a  long  continuance 
in  this  world  we  muft  unavoidably  be  expofed ;  ought 
by  no  means  to  difcourage  or  to  throw  any  gloom  on 
our  future  profpefts:  they  Ihould  teach  us,  that  many 
things  are  more  formidable  than  death  ;  and  that  no- 
thing is  loft,  but  much  gained,  when,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Providence,  a  wcU-fpcnt  life  is  brought  to  a 
conclufion. 

Let  it  be  confidered  too,  that  ^lufiUanimity  and  fear- 
fulnels  can  never  avail  us  any  thing.  On  the  contra- 
ry they  debafe  our  nature,  poifon  all  our  comforts, 
and  make  us  defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  others;  they 
darken  our  reafon,  difconcert  our  fchemes,  enfeeble 
our  efforts,  extinguifli  our  hopes,  and  add  tenfold 
poignancy  to  all  the  evils  of  life.  In  battle,  the  brave 
foldicr  is  in  lefs  danger  than  the  coward  ;  in  lefs  dan- 
ger even  of  de^nh  and  wounds,  becaufe  better  prepared 
to  defend  himCelf ;  in  far  lefs  danger  of  infelicity  ;  and 
has  belore  him  the  animating  hope  of  viitory  and  ho- 
nour. So  in  life,  the  man  of  true  fortitude  is  in  lefs 
danger  of  difappointraent  than  others  are,  becaufe  his 
underftanding  is  clear,  and  his  mind  difencumbered  ; 
he  is  prepared  to  meet  calamity  without  the  fear  of 
finking  under  it ;  and  he  jias  before  him  the  near  pro- 
fpeft  of  another  life,  in  which  they  who  pioufly  bear 
the  evils  of  this  will  obtain  a  glorious  reward. 

FOR.TUNA,  a  goddefs  worlliipped  with  great  de- 


votion by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ;  who  be-  rariunate, 
lieved  her  to  prcfide  over  human  aifairs,  and  to  diflri-    Fuitune. 
bute  wealth  and  honour  at  her  pleafure.      See  For-  '■^■^'— ' 
T  n  N  E  , 

FORTUNATE-ISLANDS,  in  ancient  geography, 
certain  idands  (concerning  the  fituation  of  which  au- 
thors are  not  agreed)  famous  for  the  golden  apples  of 
tlie  Hespkrides. — The  common  opinion  is,  that  they 
are  the  Canary  Jftandi. 

FORTUNE  (T^;i^)i),  a  name  which  among  the  an- 
cients feems  to  have  denoted  a  principle  of  fortuity, 
whereby  things  came  to  pafs,  without  being  necclli- 
tated  thereto  :  but  what  and  whence  that  principle  is, 
they  do  not  feem  to  have  ever  precifely  thought. — 
Hence  their  philofophers  are  often  intimating,  that 
men  only  framed  the  phantom  Fortune  to  hide  their 
ignorance;  and  that  they  call  Fortune  whatever  befals 
a  man  without  his  knowing  for  what  purpofe.  Hence 
Juvenal  (fat.  x.  ver.  366.)  afErms,  there  were  men 
who  made  a  deity  of  Fortune. 

Ktillum  numen  abejl,  Jtjtt prudentia  ;  fed  te 
Nos  facimusy   Firtutia^  dcam^  caloque  tocamus- 

The  ingenious  Mr  Spcnce  gives  another  reading  of  this 
paffage: 

Nullum  numen  hahejj  Jijtt  prudentia  ;  fed  te 
Nosfacimus^  Fortuna^  d^am  caloque  lacamus , 

This  reading,  he  thinks,  agrees  befl  with  the  context: 
Juvenal  fays,  ver.  356.  that  the  two  things  we  lliould 
pray  for  arc  good  health  and  good  fenfe,  that  we 
might  be  the  authors  of  our  «wn  happinefs  if  we  plea- 
led,  ver.  363  ;  that  virtue  is  the  only  way  to  true  hap- 
pinefs, ver.  564;  that  if  we  ourfelves  are  prudent.  For- 
tune has  no  power  over  us  ;  and  that,  in  trnih,  fhe  is 
no  goddefs  at  all,  and  has  only  ufurped  a  feat  in  heavcti 
from  the  folly  of  mankind,  ver.  366.  Fortune  was  not 
confidered  as  a  deity  by  the  old  Romans,  but  was  made 
fo  by  the  devotion  and  folly  of  the  vulgar  5  and  Mr 
Spence  fays,  that  he  has  feen  an  ancient  gem,  in  which 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  is  reprefented  as  turn- 
ing away  her  head  from  Fortune,  in  an  attitude  of 
difowning  and  rejcdingher;  (Polynietis,  p.  150,  154. 
&c.) 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  heathens,  therefore, 
fortune  in  reality  was  only  the  arrival  of  things  in  a 
fudden  and  iinexpefted  manner,  without  any  apparent 
caufc  or  reafon  :  fo  that  the  philofophical  fenfe  of  the 
word  coincides  with  what  is  vulgarly  called  chance. 

But  in  religion  it  had  a  farther  force;  altars  and 
temples  in  great  numbers  were  confecrated  to  this 
Fortune,  as  a  deity.  This  intimates,  that  the  hea- 
thens had  perfoniiied,  and  even  deified,  their  chance; 
and  conceived  her  as  a  fort  of  goddefs,  who  ditpoled 
of  the  fate  of  men  at  her  pleafure.  Hence  that  invo- 
cation of  Horace,  0  diva,  gratutn  qua  regis  AiAiuw, 
in  the  35th  ode  of  the  lirfl  book,  where  he  recom- 
mends Aiignftus,  then  preparing  for  a  vifit  to  Britain,  to 
her  proteftion.  From  thefe  diffe/ent  fcntiuients  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  ancients  at  one  time  took  For- 
tune for  a  peremptory  caufe,  bent  upon  doing  good  to 
fome,  and  perfecuting  others;  and  foraetinies  for  a 
blind  inconftant  caufc,  without  any  view  or  determina- 
tion at  all. 

If  then  the  word  fortune  had  no  certain  idea  in  the 

mouth  of  thofe  who  erected  altars  to  her,  much  lefs 

can  it  be  afcertaincd  what   it  denotes  in  the  mind  of 
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l-'ortune   thofe  who  now  ufc  the  word  in  their  writings.     They 
II         who  would  fubflitute   the   name  Providtua  in  lieu  of 
Foriim.     j[jj[  of  Poytune,  cannot  give  any  tolerable  leiife  to  half 
the  phrafcs  wherein  the  word  occurs. 

Horace  paints  the  goddtfs,  preceded  by  Ncceffity, 
holding  nails  and  wedges  in  her  hands,  wuh  a  cramp- 
iron,  and  melted  lead  to  fallen  it  ;  rarely  accompanied 
with  Fidelity,  uukfs  when  the  abandons  a  family  ;  for 
in  that  cafe  Fidelity  never  fails  to  depart  with  her,  as 
well  as  friends. 

She  is  difrefpedfiilly  fpoken  of  by  mofl  of  the  Ro- 
man writers,  and  reprcfcnted  as  blind,  inconflant,  un- 
juft,  and  delighting  in  mifchief,  [Ovid ac/  Liv.vev.  J2. 
vcr.  374.  Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  34.  ver.  26.  lib.  iii.  od.  29. 
ver.  51.  Statins,  Theb.  xii.  ver.  505.)  However,  they 
had  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  Fortune,  a  conflant  and 
inconflant  Fortune  ;  the  latter  of  which  was  reprefent- 
cd  with  wings,  and  a  wheel  by  her,  [Hor.  lib.  iii.  od. 
29.  ver.  56.)  Juvenal  alludes  to  a  ilatue  of  Fortune, 
which  exhibited  her  under  a  very  good  charafter,  as 
the  patronefs  of  the  poor  infants  that  were  cxpofed  by 
Uieir  parents  in  the  Hreets,  [Sat.  vi.  vey.  605.) 

The  painters  reprefent  her  in  a  woman's  habit,  with 
a  bandage  before  her  eyes,  to  fliow  that  (he  afts  witheut 
difccrnment,  and  (landing  on  a  wheel,  to  exprefs 
her  inllability.  The  Romans,  faysLa<5lantius,  rcpre- 
fented  her  with  a  cornucopia,  and  the  helm  of  a  iliip, 
to  fliow  that  Ihe  dillributes  riches,  and  direfts  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world.  In  effect,  it  is  with  fuch  charafters 
that  we  fee  her  reprcfcnted  on  lb  many  medals,  with  the 
infcriptions,  fortvna  avg.  fortvna  redvx.  kor- 
•rvN-iE  Ave.  or  redvcis,  &c.  Sometimes  flie  is  feen 
pointing  at  a  globe  before  her  feet,  with  a  fceptre  in 
one  hand,  and  holding  the  cornucopia  in  the  other. 

The  Romans  had  a  virile  as  well  as  a  muliebrian 
Fortune,  for  the  objedls  of  their  adoration  :  the  For- 
tuna  virilii  was  honoured  by  the  men,  and  the  Fortuna 
muliebrU  by  the  women.  They  honoured  Fortune  alio 
Under  a  variety  of  other  appellations. 

The  Romans  derived  the  worlhip  of  Fortune  from 
the  Greeks,  under  the  reign  of  Scrvius  TuUius,  who 
dedicated  the  firfl  temple  to  her  in  the  public  mai-kct. 
Nero  alfo  built  a  temple  to  Fortune.  The  Fortune 
worlhipped  at  Antium  was  probably  of  the  moll  ex- 
alted chara6ler  of  any  among  the  Romans  ;  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  account  which  Horace  gives  us  of  the 
great  ibiemn  proceffions  that  were  made  to  her,  [Hor. 
lib.  i.  od.  35.  ver.  22  )  But  the  mofl  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Fortune  was  at  Prasnefle.  Statius  fpcaks  of  fe- 
veral  Fortunes  there,  and  calls  them  the  Pranefiiia 
forores,  (Lib.  i.  Sylv.  iii.  ver.  80.) 

FoRTV.SE-Telhfs.  Pcrfons  pretending  to  tell  fortunes 
are  to  be  punilhed  with  a  year's  imprifonment,  and 
ilanding  four  times  on  the  pillory.  Stat.  9  Geo.  II. 
€.5. 

FORTY-DAYS  Court,  the  court  of  attachmrnt  or 
•aioodiwAe ,  held  before  the  verderors  of  the  forcfl  once 
every  forty  days,  to  inquire  concerning  all  cfii.nders 
againfl  vert  and  venifon.     See  Attachment. 

FCR.UM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  public  Handing 
pl.^ce  within  the  city  of  Rome,  where  caufcs  were  ju- 
dicially tried,  and  orations  delivered  to  the  people. 

FoRU.M  was  alfo  ufcd  for  a  place  of  traflic,  anfwer- 
Bi^to  our  market-place..    Thcfe  were  generally  called 


fora  venaita  ;  in  contradiflinftion  to  the  former,  which    Forum, 
were  callejyir^  civilia.  w—-^,^ 

Thtfora  civilia  were  public  courts  of  juflice,  very 
magnificent  in  themfelves,  and  furroundcd  with  porti- 
cos and  llately  edifices;  of  thefe  there  were  fix  very 
remarkable  :  /.  Fonan  R(jwanuvi.  2.  Jiiliaiiuw.  3.  Ju- 
gujlum.  4.  Palladium.  5,  ForumTrajani.  6.  Forum Sa- 
lujiti.  The  Forum  Runianum  was  the  mofl  noted,  and 
is  often  called  limply  Forum,  by  way  of  eminence. 
Here  was  the  pleading-place  called  RoJIra,  the  Comi- 
tiuvi,  the  fanduary  of  Saturn,  temple  of  Cajlor,  Sec. 
See  Rostra,  Comitium,  &c. 

Theyir^i  venalia,  or  market-places,  were  very  nu- 
merous. The  chief  of  them  were  ihe  forum  hoarium  for 
oxen  or  beef ;  fuariutn  for  fwine  ;  pijlorium  fur  bread  ; 
cupedinarium  lor  dainties  ;   olilorium  for  garden  (lufF. 

The  Grecian  A  j;'of  a,  exadlly  correfponds  with  the  Ro- 
man yora,  being  places  where  courts  and  markets  were 
held.  At  Athens  they  had  many/is/-^,  but  the  chief 
of  tiiem  were  the  o/(/and  the  11. w. 

Forum  ludicere,  was  the  ail  of  the  prsetor  appointing 
the  place  in  Rome  where  caufcs  were  to  be  tried. 
Agere  forum  denoted  tjie  bringing  on  caufes  out  of 
Rome,  in  a  Roman  province  (Cicero,  Suetonius)  ;  the 
fame  with  agere  convcntum  (Florus). 

The  term  Jorum  added  to  a  proper  name,  denoted 
fome  market  town  or  borough  ;  as. 

Forum  Alieni,  a  place  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus  ; 
and,  from  what  he  fays  of  it,  thought  to  be  Ferrara^ 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  name  in  Italy.  E.  Long. 
12.  i.  N.Lat.  44.  46.  ,,. 

Forum  Apii  (Cicero,  Luke)  ;  a  town  of  the  Volfci, 
in  Latium,  on  the  Via  Appia,  a  little  beyond  the  Tres 
Tabernae  ;  fei  down  in  the  Jerufalem  Itinerary  as  li- 
tuated  near  the  river  Nymphasus  :  now  entirely  ex- 
linft. 

Forum  Comelii,  a  town  of  the  Cifpadana,  built  by 
Sylla :  Now  Imola,  a  city  in  the  Romania,  and  terri- 
tory of  the  pope.     £.  Long.  12.  12.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

Forum  DokiiH,  a  tewn  of  Gallia  Narbonenlis ;  pro- 
bably built  by  Ahenobarbus  Domitius,  who  command- 
ed in  thofe  parts :  Now  Froiitigna7i,  or  Frontigniac,  m. 
Languedoc,  near  the  Mediterranean.  E.  Long.  3.  30, 
N.  Lat.  43.  30. 

Forum  Fulvii,  a  town  of  Liguria,  furnamed  Valtn- 
tinuvi  ;  from  which  it  is  conjeflured  that  it  is  now 
Valei.za,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  which  is  confirmed 
by  Pcutiiigcr's  diflances.     E.  Long.  9°.   N.  Lat.  45°. 

Forum  Callorum,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Cifpadana,  on 
the  Via  Emilia,  tight  miles  from  Mutina,  beyond  the 
river  Scultenna.  Here  Antony  defeated  Pa.nfa,  and 
was  in  his  turn  defeated  by  Hiriius  :  Now  Cafleljranco, 
in  the  territory  of  Bologna. — Another  Forum  Ca/lorum, 
a  town  of  the  Vafconcs  in  the  Hither  Spain:  Now 
Currea,  a  fmall  town  of  Arragon. 

Forum  "JuHutn.  There  are  fevcral  towns  of  this 
nime  ;  as  a  Forum  Juliutn,  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  ;  or 
Forojulntm  :  Now  Freju.',  or  Frcjulcs,  in  Provence,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Argens.  Forum  JuHu9u  Carnorum,  to 
the  north  uf  Aquileia,  in  theTraufpadana  ;  Now  Civ'' 
dal  di  Friuli,  formerly  Cividal  d'Aujlna,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Venice. 

Forum  Jutifuiorirm,  a  town  of  the  Infubres,  in  the 
Tranfpadana  :   Now  Crauaf  capital  of  the  Creraafco, 
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in  tlic  territory  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  lo.  ij.  N.  Lat. 
45.  20. 

Forum  Lhii,  a  town  of  the  Semnones,  in  the  Cif- 
■'padana:  Now  for/;,  in  Romania.  E.  Long.  12.  45. 
N.  Lat  44.  25. 

FoRUX  de^ii/in'ioruvi,  fitaated  on  llieeaft  fide  of  the 
Liger,  in  Gallia  Celtica  :  Now  Fcurs,  on  the  Loire, 
in  the  Lionnois,  capital  of  the  territory  of  Forez.  E. 
Long.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  4J.  44. 

Forum  Ttbirii,  a  town  oi  the  Pagiis  Tiguriniis,  in 
Belgica,  on  the  left  or  fouth  fule  of  the  Rhine  :  Now 
KaTprjluU;  literally  the  tribunal  of  Tiberius,  which  he 
held  there  when  commander  in  the  Rhetian  war. 

FoRi'.w  A''«/f««i  (Strabo)  :  the  Campi  Phligraet  of 
Pliny:  a  plain  in  Campania,  encompalTcd  wiih  rocky 
eminences,  near  Paieoli,  and  diltant  from  it  two  miles 
towards  Naples,  emitting  fmoke,  and  in  fome  places 
riame,  like  a  large  extenfive  furnace,  and  yielding  ful- 
phur  :Now  called  Saifatara,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

FoRU.'w,  is  alfo  ufed,  among  cafuills,  &c.  for  jurif- 
diction  :   thus  they  fay.    In  foro  ligis,  &c. 

FOSS,  or  Fosse,  in  fortificaiion,  &c.  a  ditch  or 
moat.  The  word  is  French,  formed  of  tlie  Latin  par- 
ti ciple/t;^''/;;/,  of  the  wcthfodto"  I  dig." 

Foss,  Fojfa,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of  cavity  in  a  bone, 
with  a  large  aperture,  but  no  exit  or  perforation. 
When  the  apenure  is  very  narrow,  it  is  called  z  ftnits. 

Foss  is  particularly  ufed  tor  the  cavity  or  denture  in 
the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

FOSSA  MAGNA,  or  NAvicuLARis,  is  anoblong  ca- 
vity, foiming  the  infule  of  \\\tpudcndu7ji  ?iiulie!)rs,ani 
which  prefents  iifelf  npon  opening  the  labia  ;  and  in 
the  middle  whereof  are  thef<jr///;i,7;/<f  7iiyrhformes.  See 
Anatomy,  p.  470. 

FcssA,  inour  ancient  ciiftonis,  was  a  ditch  full  of  wa- 
ter, where  women  committing  felony  were  diowneil ; 
as  men  were  hanged  :  Nui/i  et ipfi  in  omnibusttminintis 
fuis  onuiim  ab ant'tquolegatem  hahftsrejujlitiatn,  v'^d^llcH 
ferrum,Jol[am,f!ircas,  et  fiiiulia.  In  another  fcnfeit  is 
taken  for  a  grave,  as  appears  by  ihefeold  verfes  : 

Hicjacent  infojfa  ReJ^  nieniX-ohUiT^ffa  ; 
Hie  eji  fojfjtut,  qui  bis  erat  bic  cathtdratus* 

Foss-waji  was  anciently  one  of  the  four  great  Ro- 
man high-ways  of  England  :  fo  called,  according  to 
Cambden,  becanfe  it  was  ditched  on  both  fides,  which 
Was  the  Roman  method  of  making  highways. 

FOSSARIl,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  officers  in 
the  eaflern  church,  whole  bufmefs  was  to  inter  the 
dead. 

Ciaconius  relates,  that  Conftantine  created  950 
foffaries,  whom  he  took  out  of  the  divers  colleges 
or  canipanies  of  tradefmen  :  he  adds,  that  they  were 
exempted  from  taxes,  fcrvices,  burdenfome  offices.  Sec. 

F.  Goar,  in  his  notes  on  the  Greek  Euchologion, 
infinuates  that  the  foffarii  were  eflabliflied  in  the  times 
of  the  apcHlcs  ;  and  that  the  young  men,  who  carried 
off  the  body  of  Ananias,  and  ihofe  peifons  full  of  the 
fear  of  God  who  interred  St  Stephen,  were  of  the 
number. 

St  Jerom  alTurcsus,  that  the  rank  of  foflTarii  held  the 
firft  place  among  the  clerks ;  but  he  is  to  be  undcrn.ood 
of  ihofe  clerks  only  who  had  the  direcTiion  and  intend- 
ance  of  the  interment  of  the  devout. 

FOSSE,  the  R.oman  Military. way  iaSouth  Britain, 


begins  at  Totnefs,  and  pafTcs    through  Exeter,  Ivel-     'FoDl!, 
cheller,  Shepton-Mallet,  Bath,  Cirencefter,  Leicefler,  ""-v— — ' 
the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  Newark,  Lincoln,  to  Barton  up- 
on  the  Humber,  being  (lillvilible  in  feveral  pans,  tho' 
of  1400  years  ftanding.    It  had  the  name  from  the  fof- 
fcs  or  ditches  made  by  the  fides  of  it. 

FOSSIL,  in  natural  hillory,  denotes,  in  general,      pjate, 
every  thing  dug  out  of  the  earth,  whether  they  be  na-  cc&CCFv 
lives  thereof,  as  metals,  flones,  falts,  earths,  and  other 
minerals  ;  orcxtraneous,  repolitedin  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  by  fome  extraordinary  means,  as  earthquakes,  the 
deluge,  &c.     See  Metal,  Stoke,  &c. 

Nativi  follils,  according  to  Dr  Hill,  are  fubftances 
found  either  buried  in  the  earth,  or  lying  on  its  furface 
of  a  plain  fimplc  Ilrud:ure,  and  ihowing  no  figns  of 
containing  vell'cls  or  circulating  juices.  Thtfearefub- 
divided  by  the  fame  author,  i.  Into  foffils  naturally 
and  elFentially  fimple.  Ofthefe,  fome  are  neitherin- 
flammablc  nor  foluble  in  water  ;  as  fimple  earths,  talcs, 
fibrariae,  gypfum,  ftlcnitas,  cryllal,  and  ipars :  others, 
though  uninflammable,  are  foluble  in  water  ;  as  ail  the 
fimple  falts  :  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  arc  inflam- 
mable, biU  not  foluble  in  water  ;  as  fulphur,  auripig- 
mentum,  zarnich,  amber,  ambergris,  gagates,  af- 
phaltum,  anipelites,  luhantlirax,  naphtha,  and  pilfaf- 
phalta.  2.  The  fecond  general  fubdivilion  offoflils 
comprehends  all  fuch  as  are  naturally  compound,  but 
nnnictallic.  Ofthefe,  fome  are  neither  inflammable, 
nor  foluble  in  water;  as  compound  earths,  flones,  fep- 
tariae,  fiderochita,  femipellucid  gems,  &c.  others  are 
foluble  in  water,  but  not  inilaramable  ;  as  all  the  me- 
tallic falts:  and,  laftly,  fome  are  inflammable,  but  not 
foluble  ill  water;  as  the  marcafites,  pyritK,  and  pblo- 
gonia.  3.  The  third,  and  iaft,  general  divifion  of 
foUils  comprehends  al!  the  metallic  ones  ;  v.hich  are 
bodies  naturally  hard,  remarkably  heavy,  and  fufible 
in  fire.  Of  thefe,  fome  are  perfecfly  metallic,  as  be- 
ing malleable  when  pure  ;  fuch  arc  gold,  lead,  filver, 
copper,  iron,  ant!  tin  :  others  are  imperfeflly  metal- 
lic, as  not  being  malleable  even  in  their  pureff  flate  ; 
fuch  are  antimony,  bifmuth,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  quick- 
filvt-r  or  mercury.  Of  all  which  fubftances,  the  rea- 
der will  find  a  particular  dcfcription  under  their  re- 
fpeftivc  heads. 

Extranious  folTils  are  bodies  of  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal kingdoms  accidentally  buried  in  the  earth.  Of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  there  are  principally  three  kinds,, 
trees  or  parts  of  them,  herbaceous  plants,,  and  corals  ; 
and  of  the  animal  kingdom  there  are  four  kinds,  fea- 
fhells,  the  teeth  or  bony  palates  and  bones  of  filhes, 
completc-filhes,  and  the  bones  of  land-animals.  See 
Bones,  Tree,  Wood,  Plant,  Shell,  &c. 

Thefe  adventitious  ox  extraneous  folfils,  thus  found 
buried  in  great  abundance  in  divers  parts  of  the  earth,, 
have  employed  the  curiolity  of  feveral  of  our  la- 
teft  naturaliils,  v^ho  have  each  their  feveral  fyflem  to 
account  for  the  furprifing  appearances  of  petreficd  fea- 
fillies,  in  places  far  remote  from  the  fea,  and  o\\ 
the  tops  of  mountains  ;  fliells  in  the  middle  of  quarries 
offlone;  and  of  elephants  teeth,  and  bones  of  divers 
animals,  peculiar  to  the  foiithern  climates,  and  plants 
only  growing  in  the  call,  found  foffil  in  our  northern 
and  weftern  parts. 

Some  will  have  thjfife  flidls,  Sec.  to  be  real   flone, 

and: 
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roffil,     and  ftone  plants,  formed  after  the   iifual  manner    of 
Fofter.     other  figured  Hones  ;    of  which  opinion  is  the  learned 
* Dr  Lifter. 

Another  opinion  is,  that  thefe  foffil  fliclls,  with  all 
their  foreign  bodies  found  within  tlie  earth,  as  bones, 
trees,  plants,  &c.  were  buried  therein  at  the  lime  of 
the  univerfal  deluge  ;  and  that,  havinjr  been  penetra- 
ted cither  by  the  bituminous  matter  abounding  chiefly 
in  watery  phccs,  or  by  the  falls  of  the  earth,  they  have 
been  prtfcrved  entire,  and  fometimes  petrehed. 

Others  think,  that  thofe  fliells,  found  at  the  tops  of 
the  higlieft  mountains,  could  never  have  been  carried 
thither  by  the  waters,  even  of  the  deluge  ;  inafmuch  as 
nioft  of  tlicfc  aquatic  animals,  on  account  of  the  weight 
of  their  fliells,  always  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  never  move  but  clofe  along  the  ground.  They 
imagine,  that  a  year's  continuance  of  the  waters  of  the 
deluge,  intermixed  with  the  ialt  waters  of  the  fea,  up- 
on the  I'urfaceof  the  earth,  might  well  give  occalion 
to  the  produiSion  of  [liclls  of  diverfe  kinds  in  different 
climates;  and  that  the  univerfal  faltnefs  of  the  water 
was  the  real  caufe  of  their  rcfemblance  tothc  fca-lheUs, 
as  the  lakes  formed  daily  by  the  retention  of  rain  or 
fpring  water  produce  different  kinds. 

Others  think,  that  the  waters  of  the  fea,  and  the 
rivers,  with  thofe  which  fell  from  heaven,  turned  the 
whole  furfaceof  the  eartli  upfide  down  ;  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  waters  of  the  Loire,  and  other  rivers, 
which  roll  in  a  faady  bottom,  overturn  all  their  fands, 
and  even  the  earth  itfclf,  in  their  fwcllings  and  inun- 
dations; and  that  in  this  general  fubverlion,  the  Ihells 
came  to  be  interred  here,  fflhes  there,  trees  there,  &c. 
See  DeluiJ  e. 

Dr  Woodward,  inhis  Natural  Hiflovy  of  the  Earth, 
purfuingaud  improving  the  hypothefis  of  Dr  Burnet, 
maintains  the  whole  mafs  of  earth,  with  every  thing 
belonging  thereto,  to  have  been  fo  broken  and  diifol- 
ved  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  that  anew  earth  was 
then  formed  on  the  bofom  of  the  water,  confiding  of 
dltfereiit  ftrata,  or  beds  of  lerreftrial  matter,  ranged 
over  each  other  ufuilly  according  to  the  order  oi  their 
ipcciricgravities.  By  this  means,  plants,  animals,  and 
cfpecially  filhcs  and  iliells,  not  yet  dillblved  among 
the  reft,  reniaiucii  mixed  and  blended  among  the  mi- 
neral and  follil  matters  ;  which  prefervcd  them,  or  at 
leaft  alFumcd  and  retained  their  figures  and  iniprelhons 
either  indentedly,  of  in  relievo. 

See  more  on  this  fubjccb  under  the  article  Earth, 
fajfim.  See  alfo  Petrifactions  and  Strata. 

Foss/LLE  Pitch.     See  Petroleum. 

FOSTER  (Dr  James),  a  moft  diftingnifhed  and 
popular  difleniing  niijiifte'',  born  at  Exeier  in  1697. 
He  began  to  preach  in  1718  ;  and  flrung  difputes  ari- 
fing  foon  after,  among  the  deifenters,  concerning  the 
Trinity  and  fnbfcription  to  tefts,  his  judgment  deter- 
mining him  to  the  obnoxious  opinions,  the  clamour 
grew  loud  againft  him,  and  ocoaiioncd  more  than  one 
removal.  His  talents  were  hid  among  obfcure  coun- 
try congregations,  until  1724  ;  when  he  was  chofen 
tofucceed  Dr  Gale  in  Barbican,  where  he  laboured  as 
pallor  above  20  years.  The  Sunday  evcning-leflure, 
begun  in  the  Old  Jury  meeting-houfe  in  1728,  and 
which  he  conduced  with  fuch  uHcommon  applanfe  for 
more  than  20  years,  indifputably  fliowcd  his  abilities  as 
a  preacher.  Perfons  of  all  perfnaiions  and  ranks  in  life 


flocked  to  hear  him:  and  Mr  Pope  has  honoured  him      Foftcr 
with  a  commendatory  couplet  in  his  fatircs  ;  which,         II 
however,  hi'S  commentator  laboured  to  dcftroy  the  in-  Fothcrgill. 
tention  01  by  a  frivolous  note.     In  1746,  he  attended         ""       ' 
the   unhappy   lord  Kilmarnock,    at  his  execution  on 
Tower-hill  ;  an  office  which  thofe  who  lived  v/ith  him 
imagined  made  too  deep  an   impreffion  on   his  fympa- 
thizing  fpirit,  as  his    vivacity  abated    from  that  time. 
He  died    in  I7i3;  after  having  publilhed  feveral  va- 
luable compofitions  and  fermons  ;  particularly,     i.  A 
Defence  of  Chriftianity,  again  Tindal's  Cbriftianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation.  2.  An  Ellay  on  Fundamentals. 
3.  Four  volumes  of  Sermons.  4.  Dilcourfes  on  Natural 
Religion  and  Social  Virtue,  in  410. 

Foster  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  Englifh  maihema- 
tioiaii  of  the  laft  century,  and  aftronomicsl  profcflbrin 
Grelliam  coftege,  was  one  of  that  learned  alfociation 
which  iTict  for  cultivating  the  new  philofophy  during 
the  political  confufions,  and  which  Charles  IL  efta- 
blilhcd  into  the  Royal  Society.  Mr  Fofter,  however, 
died  in  1652,  before  this  incorporation  took  place  ; 
Ixit  wrote  a  number  of  mathematical  and  aftronomical 
treatiles,  too  many  to  particularize.  There  were  two 
other  mathematical  ftudtnts  of  this  name  ;  William 
Fofter,  a  difcipleof  Mr  Oughtred,  who  taught  in  Lon- 
don i  and  Mark  Fofler,  author  of  a  treatile  on  trigo- 
nometry, who  lived  later  than  the  former  two. 

FOTHER,  or  Fodder,  is  a  weight  of  lead,  con- 
taining eight  pigs,  and  every  pig  one  and  twenty  flonc 
and  a  half  ;  fo  that  it  is  about  a  ton  or  common  cart- 
load. Among  the  plumbers  in  London,  it  is  nineteen 
hundred  and  a  half  ;  and  at  the  mines  it  is  two  and 
twenty  hundred  and  a  half.  The  word  is  of  Teutonic 
origin,  from  fud;r. 

FOTHERGILL  (Dr  George),  was  born  inWeft- 
moreland  in  1705,  where  his  family  had  been  long 
fcatcd  on  a  competent  eftaic  that  had  uelcended  regu- 
larly for  feveral  generations.  After  an  academical 
education  in  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  fellow,  he  was,  in  I  751,  elccled  principal  of 
St  Edmund's-hall,  and  prefcntcd  to  the  the  vicarage  of 
Brumley  in  Hanipfliire.  Having  been  long  afflidicd 
with  an  afthma,  he  died  in  1760.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  colleftion  of  much  efteemed  fermons,  in  2  vols  Svo. 
The  firft  volume  confifts  of  occafional  ''"courfcs,  pub- 
lifliid  by  himfclf ;  the  lecond  printed  from  his  MSS. 

Fothergill  (Dr  John),alatc  eminent  phyftcian, 
fon  of  John  and  Margaret,  quakers,  was  born  in  1712, 
at  Carr  End  in  Yorklhire,  where  his  father,  who  had 
been  a  brewer  at  Knarclborough  (after  having  travel- 
led from  one  end  of  America  to  the  other),  lived  re- 
tired on  a  fmall  eftate  which  he  cultivated.  The 
Doftor  was  the  fecond  of  five  children  (four  ions  and 
a  daughter),  and  received  his  education  under  the  care 
of  his  grandfather  Thomas  Hough,  a  perfon  of  fortune 
inChcfhire  (which  gave  hima  predilection  for  that 
county),  and  at  Sedburg  in  Yorkfliire.  He  afterwards 
ferved  his  time  to  one  Mr  Bartlett  an  apothecary  at 
Bradford.  From  thence  he  removed  to  London,  and 
became  a  pupil  o/Dr  (afterwards  Sir  Edward)  Wil- 
mot  at  St  Thomas's  Hofpital.  He  then  went  to  the 
univerfity  of  Edingburgh  to  ifudy  phyfic,  and  took  his 
do6tor's  degree  there.  From  Edinburgh  he  went  to 
Leyden  :  whence,  after  a  ftiort  ftay,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  began  to  prattife   about  the  year   1740, 

in 
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Fothergill.  in  a  lioufe  in  WUite-lurt  Court, Lombard-ftreet,  where 
^—y^—^  he  refided  during  the  grcateft  pare  of  his  life,  and  ac- 
quired mod  of  his  forciuic.  In  1 746,  he  was  admitti  d 
a  liceniiatc  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  Loiidon  ; 
and  in  1754  a  fellow  of  that  of  Edinburgh,  to  which 
he  was  a  confiderable  bencfadlor.  He  afterwards  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Paris, 
and  a  member  both  of  the  Ri'.yal  and  Aniiq.iarian  So- 
cieties. Hccontiiiued  his  practice  with  uninterrupted 
fuccefstill  witliinthelalltwoycarsofhi;  life,  when  the 
illnefs  which  he  had  brought  on  himfelf  by  unremitted 
attention,  obliged  him  to  give  up  a  confidcruble  part  of 
it.  Befides  his  application  to  medical  Icicnce,  he  had 
imbibed  an  early  tafte  for  natural  hiltory,  improved  by 
his  friend  Peter  Collinfon,  and  employed  iiimfelf  on  co- 
quilJage  and  fmaller  obje<?tsof  botany.  He  wasforniany 
years  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine ;  where  hisobfcrvations  on  the  wcalhcrand  difcafes 
were  begun  in  April  1 751,  and  difcontinued  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1 756,  being  difappointed  in  his  views  oi' exci- 
ting other  experienced  phylicians  in  different  parts  to 
imitate  the  example.  He  had  very  extenllve  pra6lice,but 
he  did  not  add  to  his  art  any  great  or  various  improve- 
ments. His  pamphlet  on  the  ulcerous  fore  throat  is, 
on  every  account,  the  bell  of  his  publications  ;  but 
owes  muchofiis  merit  to  the  information  of  the  late 
Dr  Letherland.  It  was  tirft  printed  in  1748,  onlbe 
re-appearance  of  that  fatal  diforder  wliicli  in  1739  had 
carried  ofTthe  two  only  fons  of  Mr  Pclham.  In  1762 
Dr  Fothergill  purchafed  an  eftate  at  Upton  in  Elfex  ; 
and  formed  a  botanic  garden  there,  the  fccond  in  Eu- 
rope :  Kew  is  tiie  firfl;.  In  1766  he  began  regularly 
to  withdraw,  from  Midfummer  to  Michaelmas,  from 
the  exccflive  fatigucof  hisprofefTion,  to  Lee- Hall,  near 
Middlewich,  in  Chelhire ;  which,  though  he  only  rent- 
ed it  by  the  year,  he  had  fpared  no  cxpence  to  improve. 
He  took  no  fees  during  this  recels,  but  attended  to 
prefcribe  gratis  at  an  inn  at  Middlewich  once  a-weck. 
In  1767,  after  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  relax  his 
attention  to  bufinefs,  he  removed  from  his  houfe  in  the 
city,  to  refide  in  Harpur-flreet,  Red-Lion  Square. 
Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  been  induftrious  to 
contrive  a  method  of  generating  and  preferving  ice  in 
the  Weft-Indies.  He  was  the  patron  of  Sidney  Par- 
kinfon,  and  drew  up  the  preface  prefixed  to  his  account 
of  the  voyage  to  the  South  Seas.  At  his  expence  al- 
fo  was  made  and  printed  an  entire  new  tranflation  of 
the  whole  Bible,  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  origi- 
nals, by  Anthony  Purver,  a  quaker,  in  two  volumes, 
1764,  folio,  and  alfo,  in  i  73o,  an  edition  of  bifhop 
Piercy's  "  Key  to  the  New  Tellamcnt,"  adapted  to  the 
life  of  a  feminary  of  young  Qiiakers,  at  Acwortli,  near 
Leeds  in  Yorklhire,  founded  in  1778  by  the  Society, 
who  purchafed,  by  a  fubfcription  in  which  Dr  Eorher- 
gill  flood  forcmoll,  the  houfe  and  an  eftate  of  thirty 
acres  which  the  Foundling  Hofpital  held  there,  but 
which  they  found  inconvenient  for  tiieir  purpofc  on 
accoinit  of  diftance.  The  Doftor  himfelf  ^firft  projeft- 
cd  this  on  the  plan  of  a  fmaller  inftitution  of  the  fame 
kind  at  Gilderfomes.  He  alfo  endowed  it  handfome- 
ly  by  his  will.  It  now  contains  above  ;oo  children  of 
both  fexes,  who  are  cloatlied  and  inftrucled.  Among 
the  other  beneficent  fchemesf  iggefted  by  Dr  Fother- 
gill were  thole  of  bringing  fi;h  to  London  by  land  car- 
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riage,  which,  though  itdid  notin  every  refpeft  fucceed,  rothcrg-ill, 
tended  todeftroy  a  fuppoled  combina::on  ;  and  of  rcn-  FothergilU- 
dering  bread  much  cheaper,  though  equally  whole-  '  * 
fome,  to  the  poor,  by  making  it  with  one  part  of  po- 
tatoes and  three  parts  of  houfehold  flour.  But  his 
public  benefactions,  his  encouragements  of  fcience,  the 
inrtances  of  his  attention  to  the  health,  tiie  police,  the 
convenience  of  the  metropolis,  &c.  we  cannot  pretend 
to  Ipecify.  Tiie  fortune  wliich  Dr  Fothergill  had  ac- 
quired was  immenie  ;  and,  taking  all  things  together, 
the  houfe  and  moveables  in  Harpnr-ftrcet,the  property 
in  Elfex,  and  the  eftate  in  Chcfliire  (whicli  he  held  on 
a  leafe),  and  his  ready  money,  amouuied  to  L.8o,oco. 
His  bufinefs  when  he  was  in  full  praftice  was  calcula- 
ted at  near  L.  7000  per  annum.  In  the  influenza  of 
1775  and  1776,  he  is  laid  to  have  had  60  patients  on 
his  lift  daily,  and  his  profit  was  eftimated  at  L.  8000 
per  annum.    - 

The  diforder  which  haftened  his  death  was  a  fcir- 
rhus  of  the  proftata,  and  an  obftruition  in  the  bladder 
(in  which  were  feund  after  his  death  two  quarts  of 
water),  which  had  been  gradually  coming  on  him  for 
fix  years  paft,  occalioned  by  a  delicacy,  which  made 
him  unwilling  to  alight  from  his  carriage  ;  and  wiien, 
after  his  temporary  recovery  from  it  the  year  before  he 
died,  he  fuhmitted  lo  ufe  relief  in  his  carriage,  it  was 
too  late.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Harpur-ftrcct,  De- 
cember 26.  I  7S0  ;  and  his  remains  were  interred,  Ja- 
nuary 5.  in  the  Qjiakcrs  burying-ground  at  Winch- 
more-hill,  whitiier  they  were  accompanied  by  more 
than  70  coaches  and  poft-chaifes,  notwithftanding  the 
intention  of  the  executors  to  have  the  finicral  private. 
The  Doftor  by  his  will  appointed,  that  his  fliells,  and 
other  pieces  ol  natural  hiftory,  Ihould  be  offered  to  the 
late  Dr  Hunter  at  L.  500  under  the  valuation  he  or- 
dered to  be  taken  of  them.  Accordingly  Dr  Hunicr 
bought  them  tor  L.  1200.  The  drawings  and  collec- 
tions in  natural  hiftory  were  alfo  to  be  offered  to  Mr 
(nowSir  Jofeph)  Banks  at  a  valuation.  His  Englifli 
portraits  and  prints,  which  had  been  collected  by  Mr 
John  Nickolls  of  Ware,  and  purchafed  by  liim  for  80 
guineas,  were  bought  for  200  guineas  by  Mr  Thane. 
His  books  were  fold  by  auction,  April  30.  1781,  and 
the  eight  following  days.  His  houfe  and  garden  at 
Upton,  in  which  ij  men  were  conftantly  employed, 
were  valued  at  L.  10,000.  He  fpared  no  cxi'«nce  to 
augment  this  as  well  as  his  other  colleftions.  He  had 
an  ingenious  artift  qualified  to  colleft  for  him  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  another  on  the  Alps,  and 
employed  for  fevera!  years  before  his  death  a  painter 
in  natural  hiftory  at  Leeds. 

Dr  Fothergill's  charaftcr  was  excellent.  A  tranf- 
aftioD,  indeed,  with  regard  toone  Dr  Leeds,  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  fome  of  his  enemies  to  blame  him;  but  how 
unjuftly,  has  been  abundantly  fhown  by  his  biogra- 
phers Dr  Elliott  and  Dr  Lettfome.  Befides  the  pam- 
phlet already  mentioned,  Dr  Fothergill  wrote  a  conli- 
derable  number  of  Trafts,  which  are  nowcollctled  in- 
to one  volume  8vo,  by  Dr  Elliott.  He  fometimes 
wrote  in  the  newfpapers,  and  isfaid  to  have  been  the 
author  of  more  than  100  letters  in  the  Gazctecr  con- 
cerning the  New  Pavement. 

FOTHERGILLA,  in  botany  :  A  genits  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  tlie  polyandria  clafs  of  plants. 
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The  calyx  is  lobcd,  moll  entire  ;  there  is  no  corolla; 
the  germeii  bifid  ;  ihc  capfiilc  biloctilar  ;  and  tlie  cells 
two  valved  ;   the  feeds  ioliiary  and  bony. 

POTHERING,  a  pcciiliarmethod  of  endeavouring 
to  floj)  a  leak  in  the  bottom  of  a  lliip  while  ilie  is  afloat, 
cither  tinder  fail  or  at  anchor.  It  is  ufiially  performed 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  bafkct  is  filled  witii  allies, 
cinders,  and  chopped  rope-yarns,  and  Icofely  covered 
with  a  piece  of  canvas  ;  to  this  is  faflened  a  long  pole, 
by  which  it  is  plunged  repeatedly  in  the  water,  as  clofc 
aspoffible  to  the  place  where  the  leak  is  conjedlured  to 
lie.  Theoakhuni  or  chopped  rope-yarnsbeing  thus  gra- 
dually fliaken  through  the  twigs,  or  over  the  top  of 
the  hafket,  are  frequently  lucked  into  the  holes  along 
with  the  water,  fo  that  the  leak  becomes  immediately 
cboaked ;  and  the  future  entrance  of  the  water  is 
thereby  prevented. 

FOTHERINGAY,  a  town  of  Northamptonfliire, 
about  four  miles  from  Staneford,  fituated  on  the  river 
Avon  or  Nen,  and  coNfifting  of  one  flreet.  Edward 
duke  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  founded  and 
endowed  a  fine  collegiate  church  here,  in  which  he  was 
interred.  At  the  dillblution  the  college  and  the  choir 
were  pulled  down,  and  the  bodies  of  the  founder  and 
his  family  left  cxpofcd  till  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  interred,  and  the  prefent  monu- 
ments to  be  ereifled.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  church 
is  a  free  fchool,  founded  by  Henry  VII.  or  Edward  VI. 
endowed  with  L.20  per  aijntim  for  a  mailer,  payable  out 
of  the  exchequer  by  the  receiver  of  the  county.  The 
bridge  over  the  river  here  was  firfl  built  by  queen  E- 
lizabeth,  157;;,  of  timber,  with  three  pillars  upon  the 
foundation.  Daniel,  firllearl  of  Nottingham,  and  the 
other  truflees  for  William  Saville,  marquis  of  Halifax, 
rebuilt  it,  in  1 722,  of  frecftone  from  King's  Cliffe.  On 
thefouth-ealt  fide  of  the  Clitfe  flood  the  caftle  ;  which 
Was  of  great  antiquity  and  confiderablc  llrength.  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  in  the  cuftody  of  Sir 
AmiasPowlet  here,  was  tried  andbehraded  in  the  hall ; 
and  her  fon  afterwards,  forgiving  and  even  taking  into 
favour  her  grcatell  enemy  Cecil,  only  took  the  childilh 
revenge  of  beating  down  the  callle  ;  which  he  fo  com- 
pletely demolillied,  that  no  more  than  the  earthworks 
nowremain.  Within  the  firfl  work  is  a  farm-houfe 
with  fome  carved  flones  wrought  into  it,  and  at  the 
fouth-wefl  corner  of  the  inner  trench  are  fome  malTes 
of  flone-walls.  Sir  Robert  CotKn  carried  the  wain- 
fcot  of  the  hall  to  Connington. 

FOU-TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
FO-KIEN.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  ;  but  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of  its  princi- 
pal bridge,  which  has  more  than  100  arches,  conftruc- 
ted  of  white  (lone,  and  ornamented  with  a  double  ba- 
luflrade  throughout.  This  ciiy  is  the  refidence  of  a 
viceroy,  and  has  under  its  jurifdiftion  nine  cities  of  the 
third  clafs. 

FOUGADE,  or  Fougasse,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
little  mine,  about  8  or  10  feet  wide,  and  ic  or  12  deep, 
dug  under  fome  work  or  poft;,  which  is  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands  ;  and  charged  with  facks 
of  powder,  covered  with  flones,  earth,  and  whatever 
elfe  can  make  great  deflruftion.  It  is  fet  on  fire  like 
other  mines,  with  a  fauciffe.     See  Mine. 

FOUL,  or  FouLE,  in  the  fea-language,  is  ufcd 
when  a  fliip  has  been  long  untriramed,  fo   that  the 
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grafs-weeds,  or  barnacles,  grow  to  her  fides  under  wa-       Foul 
ter.     A  rope  is  alfu  foul  when  it  is  cither  tangled  in         II 
itielf,  or  hindered  by  another,  fo  that  it  cannot  run  or 
be  over-hawled. 

Foul  imports,  alfo,  the  running  of  one  Ihip  againft 
another.  This  happens  fonictimcs  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  and  fometimesby  the  carelcffnefs  of  the  peo- 
ple on  board,  to  fnips  in  the  fame  convoy,  and  to  lliips 
in  port  by  means  of  others  coming  in.  The  damages 
occafioned  by  running  foul,  are  of  the  nature  of  thofe 
in  which  both  parties  niufl  bear  a  fliare.  They  are 
ufually  made  half  to  fall  upon  thefufferer,  and  half 
upon  the  vefiel  which  did  the  injury:  but  in  cafes 
where  it  is  evidently  the  fault  of  the  mafler  of  the  vef- 
fel,  he  alone  is  to  bear  the  damage. 

FovL-IVaWr.  A  fhip  is  faid  to  make  foul- water, 
when,  being  under  fail,  Ihe  comes  into  fuch  llioal-wa- 
ter,  that  though  her  keel  does  not  touch  the  ground,  yet 
it  comes  fo  near  it,  that  the  motion  of  the  water  under 
her  rA'festhe  mud  from  the  bottom. 

Foul  is  alfo  a  difeafc  in  cattle,  proceeeding  from 
blood,  and  a  waterilh  rheum  that  falls  down  into  the 
legs,  and  makes  them  fwell. 

Foul  or  p!7>ipled  Face,     See  Cutta  Rofacea. 

FOULA,  or  Fovl  Ifland,  one  of  the  Shetland  ifles, 
lying  between  fix  and  feven  leagues  wcfl  from  the 
main  land.  It  is  about  three  miles  long,  narrow,  and 
full  of  rough,  deep,  and  bare  rocks  ;  one  of  which  is 
fo  large,  and  runs  up  to  fuch  an  height,  that  it  may 
be  clearly  feen  from  Orkney.  This,  therefore,  may 
be  reckoned  with  the  greatefl  probability  to  be  the 
Thulc  of  Tacitus,  whatever  might  be  the  Thuleofthe 
Phenicians  and  Greeks.  It  has  fcarce  any  paflurage, 
and  but  very  little  arable  land  ;  but  that,  however  fmall 
in  extent,  is  very  fertile,  out  of  the  produce  of  which, 
with  fowl  and  fidi,  the  poor  inhabitants  fubfift.  They 
have  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  port  ;  and  the  only 
commodities  they  have  are  flock-fifli,  train-oil,  and 
feathers. 

FOUMART,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Mustela. 

FOUNDATION,  in  archittfture,  is  that  part  of  a 
building  whicli  is  under-ground. See  Architecture, 
n°  96  et  fcq.  and  n^  130,  &c. 

Palladio  allows  a  fixth  part  of  the  height  of  the 
whole  building  for  the  hollowing  or  under-digging  ; 
unlefs  there  be  cellars  underground,  in  which  cafe  he 
would  have  it  fomewhat  lower. 

Foundation,  denotes  alio  a  donation  orlegacy,  ei- 
ther in  money  or  lands,  for  the  maintenance  and  fup- 
port  of  fome  community,  hofpital,  fchool,  &c. 

The  kingonly  can  found  a  college,  but  there  may  «^^^^.^ 
be  a  college  in  repuiauon  founded  by  others,  ^i '^^  La-w  Oilt- 
cannot  appear  by  inquifition  who  it  was  that  founded 
a  cliurchor  college,  it  lliall  be  intended  that  it  was  the 
king,  who  has  power  to  found  a  new  church,  &c. 
The  king  may  found  and  cre6l  an  hofpital,  and  give  a 
name  to  the  houfe  upon  the  inheritance  ofanother,  or 
liceitle  another  perfon  to  do  it  upon  his  own  lands  ;  and 
the  wordiifniido,  creo,  &c.  are  not  necelfary  in  every 
foundation,  cither  of  a  college  or  hofpital,  made  by  the 
king ;  but  it  is  fufFicient  if  there  be  words  equivalent  : 
the  incorporation  of  a  colltge  or  hofpital  is  the  very 
foundation  ;  but  he  who  endows  it  with  lands  is  the 
finindcr  ;  and  to  the  eredion  of  an  hofpital,  nothing 
more  is  rcquifiiebut  the  incorporation  and  foundation. 

Perfons 
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Founder,  Perfons  fcifed  of  eftates  in  fec-finiple,  may  ereit  and 
Foundery.  found  hofpitals  for  the  poor  by  deed  enrolled  in  chan- 

* ^ ■  eery,  &c.  which  fhall  be  incorporated,  and  fubjedt  to 

fuch  vifitors  as  the  founder  Ihall  appoint,  &c.  ftat.  39 
Eliz.  c.  5. 

FOUNDER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  perfon  who 
lays  a  foundation,  or  endows  a  church,  fchool,  reli- 
gious houfe,Gr  other  charitable  inftitution.  Sec  Foun- 
dation. 

Founder,  alfo  implies  an  artift  who  cafls  metals,  in 
various  forms,  for  diftereni  ufes,  as  guns,  bells,  flatues 
printing-charafters,  candlcfticks,  buckles,  &c.  whence 
they  are  denominated  gun-founders,  bell-founders,  fi- 
gure-founders, lettcr-foundcrs,founders  of  f  mall  works, 
&c.     See  Foundery. 

Founder,  in  the  fea  language:  A  fliip  is  faid  to 
founder,  when  by  an  extraordinary  leak,  or  by  a  great 
fea  breaking  in  upon  her,  Ihe  is  fo  filled  with  water, 
that  Ihe  cannot  be  freed  of  it ;  fo  that  (he  can  neither 
veer  nor  fteer,  but  lie  like  a  log  ;  and  not  being  able 
to  fwim  long,  will  at  laft  fink. 

FOUNDERED,  in  farriery.     See  there,  §  xli. 

FOUNDERY,  or  Foundry,  the  art  of  calling  all 
forts  of  metals  into  different  forms.  It  likewife  fignifies 
the  work-houfe  or  fmelting-hiu  wherein  thcfe  opera- 
tions are  performed. 

FouNDERT  of  Small  IVorks,  or  Cafting  in  Sand.  The 
fand  ufed  for  cafting  fmall-works  is  at  firfl  of  a  pretty 
fofc,  yellowilh,  and  clammy  nature  :  but  it  being  ne- 
ccflary  to  ftrew  charcoal-dud  in  the  mould,  it  at  length 
becomes  of  a  quite  black  colour.  This  fand  is  worked 
over  and  over,  on  a  board,  with  a  roller,  and  a  fort  of 
knife  ;  being  placed  over  a  trough  to  receive  it,  after 
it  is  by  thcfe  means  fufficiently  prepared. 

This  done,  they  take  a  wooden  board  of  a  length 
and  breadth  proportional  to  the  things  to  be  caft,  and 
putting  a  ledge  round  it,  they  fill  it  with  fand,  a  little 
moiftened,  to  make  it  duly  cohere.  Then  they  take 
either  wood  or  metal  models  of  what  they  intend  to 
call,  and  apply  them  fo  to  the  mould,  and  prefs  ihem 
into  the  fami,  as  to  leave  their  impreffion  there.  Along 
the  middle  of  the  mould  is  laid  half  a  fmall  brafs  cy- 
linder, as  the  chief  canal  for  the  metal  to  run  through, 
when  melted,  into  the  models  or  patterns;  and  from 
this  chief  canal  are  placed  feveral  others  which  extend 
to  each  model  or  pattern  placed  in  the  frame.  After 
the  frame  is  finillied,  they  take  out  the  patterns,  by 
firfl  loofening  them  all  round,  that  the  fand  may  not 
give  way. 

Then  they  proceed  to  work  the  other  half  of  the 
mould  with  the  fame  patterns  in  jufl  fuch  another 
frame  only  that  it  has  pins,  which  entering  into  holes 
that  correfpond  to  it  in  the  other,  make  the  two  cavi- 
ties of  the  pattern  fall  exaftly  on  each  other. 

The  frame,  thus  moulded,  is  carried  to  the  mcltcr  ; 
who  after  extending  the  chief  canal  of  the  counter- 
part, and  adding  the  crofs  canals  to  the  feveral  models 
in  both,  and  flrcwing  mill  dufl  over  them,  dries  thcin 
in  a  kind  of  oven  for  that  purpofe. 

Both  parts  of  the  mould  being  dry,  tiiey  are  joined 
together  by  means  of  the  pins  ;  and  to  prevent  their 
giving  way,  by  reafon  of  the  melted  metal  palFing  thro' 
the  chiel  cylindrical  canal,  they  arc  fcrewcd  or  wedged 
lip  like  a  kind  of  prefs. 

V/hile  ihe  moulds  are  thus  preparing,  the  nieial  is 
Vol.  VII. 
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fufmg  in  a  crucible  of  a  fize  proportionate  to  the  quan-  Foundery. 
tity  of  metal  intended  to  be  cafl.  ""^ ' 

When  the  moulds  are  coolifli,  the  frames  are  un- 
fcrewed,  or  unwcdged,  and  the  cafl  work  taken  out  of 
the  fand,  which  fand  is  forked  over  again  for  other 
cartings. 

FouxDERr  of  Statues.  The  cafting  of  flames  de- 
pends on  the  due  preparation  of  the  pit,  the  core,  tiie 
wax,  the  outer  mould,  the  inferior  furnace  to  melt  off 
the  wax,  and  the  upper  to  fufe  the  metal.  The  pit  is  a 
hole  dug  in  a  dry  place  fomething  deeper  than  the  in- 
tended figure,  and  made  according  to  the  prominence 
of  certain  parts  thereof.  The  infide  of  the  pit  is  com- 
monly lined  withftone,  or  brick  ;  or,  when  the  figure 
is  very  large,  they  fonictimes  work  on  the  ground,  and 
raife  a  proper  fence  to  refill  the  impulfion  uf  the  melt- 
ed metal. 

The  inner  mould,  or  core,  is  a  rude  mafs  10  which 
is  given  the  intended  attitude  and  contours.  It  is  rai- 
fed  on  an  iron  grate,  ftrong  enough  to  fuflain  it,  and 
is  flrcngthened  within  by  feveral  bars  of  iron.  Ic  is 
generally  made  either  of  potter's  clay,  mixed  with  hair 
and  horfe-dung;  or  of  plafler  of  Paris  mixed  with 
brick  dufl.  The  ufe  of  the  core  is  to  fupport  the  wax, 
thefliell,  and  leflcn  the  weight  of  the  metal.  The  iron 
bars  and  the  core  arc  taken  out  of  the  brafs  figure 
through  an  apperture  left  in  it  for  that  purpofe,  which 
is  foldcred  up  afterwards.  It  is  neceflary  to  leave  fomc 
of  the  iron  bars  of  the  core,  that  contribute  to  the  flea- 
dinefs  of  the  projeding  part,  within  the  brafs  figure 

The  wax  is  a  repreientation  of  the  intended  llatue. 
If  it  be  a  piece  of  fculpture,  the  wax  fliould  be  all  of 
the  fculptor's  own  hand,  who  ufually  forms  it  on  the 
core  :  Though  it  may  be  wrought  feparately  in  cavities, 
moulded  on  a  model,  and  afterwards  arranged  on  the 
ribs  of  iron  over  the  grate;  filling  the  vacant  fpace  in 
the  middle  with  liquid  plaller  and  brickdufl,  whereby 
the  inner  core  is  proportioned  as  the  fculptor  carries  on 
the  wax. 

When  the  wax,  which  is  the  intended  tbicknefs  of 
the  metal,  is  finillied,  they  fill  fniall  waxen  tubes  pcr«. 
pendicular  to  it  from  top  to  bottom,  to  ferve  loih  as 
canals  for  the  conveyance  of  the  metal  to  all  parts  of 
the  work  ;  and  as  vent-holes,  to  give  pafiage  to  the  air 
which  would  othcrwife  occafion  great  dilorder  uhen 
the  hot  metal  came  to  encompafs  it. 

The  work  being  brought  thus  far,  muft  be  covered 
with  its  fliell,  which  is  a  kind  of  crufl  hid  over  the 
wax,  and  which  being  of  a  fof't  matter,  eafily  receives 
the  iinpreffiun  of  every  part,  which  is  afterwards  com- 
munirated  to  the  metal  upon  its  taking  the  place  of  the 
wax,  between  the  fliell  and  the  mould.  The  matter 
of  this  outer  mould  is  varied  according  as  difFerent  lay- 
ers are  applied.  The  firA  is  generally  a  compofuioni.f 
clay,  and  old  white  crucibles  well  ground  and  fified, 
and  mixed  up  with  water  to  the  confidence  of  a  colour 
fit  for  painting:  accordint^ly  they  ripply  it  with  a  pen- 
cil, laying  it  (even  or  eight  times  over,  and  kt'.ing  it 
dry  between  whiles.  F'or  the  lecond  impreffion,  they 
add  horfe-dung  and  natural  earth  to  the  foruier  coni- 
pofiiion.  The  third  imprefTion  is  only  horfe-dung  and 
ejril).  Laflly,  the  fliell  is  fiuiflicd,  by  laying  on  feveral 
more  impreifions  of  this  laft  matter,  made  very  thick 
with  the  hand. 

The  fliell,  thus  finiflied,  i.^  ftcured  by  feveral   iron 
5  B  girths. 
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foundcry.  girths,  bound  round  it,  at  about  half  a  foot  diflance  from 
" 'J—'  each  other,  and  faftencd  at  the  bottom  to  the  grate  un- 
der the  flatue,  and  at  the  top  to  a  circle  of  iron  where 
they  all  terminate. 

If  the  flatue  be  fo  big  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
move  the  moulds  with  fafety,  they  mufl  be  wrought 
on  the  fpot  where  it  is  to  be  cart.  This  is  performed 
two  ways :  in  the  firfl,  a  fquare  hole  is  dug  under 
ground,  much  bigger  than  the  mould  to  be  made 
therein,  and  its  infide  lined  with  walls  of  free-llone  or 
brick.  At  the  bottom  is  made  a  hole  of  the  fame 
materials,  wiih  a  kind  of  furnace,  having  its  aperture 
outwards :  in  this  is  a  fire  made  to  dry  the  mould, 
and  afterwards,  melt  the  wax.  Over  ihis  furnace  is 
placed  the  grate,  and  upon  this  the  mould,  &c.  formed 
as  above.  Laftly,  at  one  of  the  edges  of  the  fquare 
pit  is  made  another  large  furnace  to  melt  the  metal. 
Iii  the  other  way,  it  is  fulHcient  to  work  the  mould 
above  ground,  but  with  the  like  precaotion  of  a  fur- 
nace and  grate  underneath.  When  finillied,  four 
walls  are  to  be  run  around  ir,  and  by  the  iide  thereof 
a  maflive  made  for  a  melting-furnace.  F"or  the  reft 
the  method  is  the  fame  in  both.  The  mould  being  fi- 
nilhed,  andinclofed  asdefcribed,  whether  underground 
or  above  it,  a  moderate  fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace 
under  it,  and  the  whole  covered  with  planks  that  the 
wax  may  melt  gently  down,  and  run  out  at  pipes  con- 
trived for  that  purpofe,  at  the  foot  of  the  mould, 
which  are  afterwards  exactly  clofed  vi'iih  earth,  fo  foon 
as  the  wax  is  carried  oft".  This  done,  the  hole  is  filled 
up  with  bricks  thrown  in  at  random,  and  the  fire  in 
ihe   furnace    augmented    till 
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time  as  both  the 
bricks  and  mould  become  red  hot.  After  this  the  fire 
Veing  extinguiflied,  and  every  thing  cold  again,  they 
take  out  the  bricks,  and  fill  up  their  place  with  earth 
moidened,  and  a  little  beaten  to  the  top  of  the  mould, 
in  order  to  make  it  the  more  firm  and  fleady.  Thefe 
preparatory  meafures  being  duly  taken,  there  remains 
Hothiug  but  to  melt  the  metal,  and  run  it  into  the 
mould.  This  is  the  office  of  the  furnace  above  defcri- 
bed,  which  is  commonly  made  in  the  form  of  an  oven 
with  three  apertures,  one  to  put  in  the  wood,  another 
for  a  vent,  and  a  third  to  run  the  metal  out  at.  From 
this  laft  aperture,  which  is  kept  very  clofe,  while  the 
metal  is  in  fufion,  a  fmall  tube  is  laid,  whereby  the 
melted  metal  is  conveyed  into  a  large  earthen  bafon 
over  the  mould,  into  the  bottom  of  which  all  the  big 
branches  of  the  jets  or  cafls,  which  are  to  convey  the 
metal  into  all  the  parts  of  the  mould,  are  inferted. 

Thefe  cafls  or  jets  arc  all  terminated  with  a  kind 
of  plugs,  which  are  kept  clofe,  that,  upon  opening 
the  furnace,  the  brafs,  which  guthcs  out  with  violence 
may  not  enter  any  of  them,  till  the  bafon  be  full  e- 
nough  of  matter  to  run  into  them  all  at  once.  Upon 
which  occafion  they  pull  out  the  plugs,  which  arc  long 
iron  rods,  with  a  head  at  one  end,  capable  of  filling 
ihe  whole  diameter  of  each  tube.  The  whole  of  the 
furnace  is  opened  with  a  long  piece  of  iron  fitted  at 
the  end  of  each  pole,  and  the  mould  filled  in  an  in- 
flant.  This  completes  the  work  in  relation  to  the 
tafting  part ;  the  rell  being  a  fculptor's  or  carver's 
buiinefs,  who  taking  the  figure  out  of  the  mould  and 
earth  wherewith  it  is  encompaflcd,  faws  off  the  jets 
with  which  it  appears  covered  over,  and  repairs  it 
*.'itii  chiiTcls^  gravers,  puncheons,  &c. 


FovxDERr  of  Bells.     The  metal,  it  is  to  be  obfer-  Foundery;- 
ved,  is  different  for  bells  from  what  its  for  ftatues  ;  *— v- — ' 
there  being  no  tin  in  the  ftatue-nietal :  but    there  is  a 
fifth,  and  fometimes  more,  in  the  bell-metal. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  core  and  the  wax  for  bells, 
if  a  ring  of  bells  efpecially,  are  not  left  to  chance,  but 
mufl  be  mealured  on  a  fcale,  or  diapafon,  which  gives 
the  height,  aperture,  and  thickncfs  neccflary  for  the 
fcverat  tones  required. 

It  is  on  the  wax  that  the  feveral  mouldings  and  other 
ornaments  and  infcriptions,  to  be  reprefented  in  re- 
lievo on  the  outfide  of  the  bell,  are  formed.  The 
clapper  or  tongue  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  bell, 
but  is  furnilhed  from  other  hands.  In  Europe,  it  is 
ufually  of  iron,  with  a  large  knob  at  the  extreme  ;  and 
is  fufpendcd  in  the  middle  of  the  bell.  In  China,  it  is 
only  a  huge  wooden  mallet,  flruck  by  force  of  arm 
againll  the  bell;  whence  they  can  have  but  little  of  that 
confonancy  fo  much  admired  in  fome  of  our  rings  of 
bells.  The  Chinefe  have  an  extraordinary  way  of  in- 
creafing  the  found  of  their  bells  j  viz.  by  leaving  a  hole 
under  the  cannon;  which  our  bell-founders  would  rec- 
kon a  defei5l. 

The  proportions  of  our  bells  differ  very  much  from 
thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  In  ours,  the  modern  propor- 
tions are,  to  make  the  diameter  15  times  the  thicknefs 
of  the  brim,  and  the  height  12  times.  The  parts  of  a 
bell  are,  1.  The  founding  bow,  terminated  by  an  in- 
ferior circle,  which  grows  thinner  and  thinner.  3.  The 
brim  or  that  part  of  a  bell  whereon  the  clapper  flrikes, 
and  which  is  thicker  than  the  reft.  3.  The  outward 
finking  of  the  middle  of  the  bell,  or  the  point  under 
which  it  grows  wider  to  the  brim.  4.  The  waifl  or 
furniture,  and  the  part  that  grows  wider  and  thicker 
quite  to  the  brim.  5.  The  upper  vafe,  or  that  part 
which  is  above  the  waifl.  6.  The  pallet  which  fup- 
ports  the  flaplc  of  the  clapper  within.  7.  The  bent 
and  hollowed  branches  of  metal  uniting  with  the  can- 
nons, 10  receive  the  iron  keys,  whereby  the  bell  is 
hung  up  to  the  beam,  which  is  its  fuppori  and  counier- 
poifc,  when  rung  out. 

The  bufinefs  of  bell-fonndery  is  reducible  to  three 
particulars,  i.  The  proportion  of  a  bell.  2.  The 
forming  of  the  mould.  And,  3.  The  melting  of  the 
metal.  There  are  two  kinds  of  proportions,  viz.  the 
fimpic  and  the  relative  ;  the  former  are  thofe  propor- 
tions only  that  are  between  the  feveral  parts  of  a  bell 
to  render  it  fonorous  ;  the  relative  proportions  eflablifli 
a  requifite  harmony  between  feveral  bells. 

The  method  of  forming  the  profile  to  a  bell,  pre- 
vious to  its  being  call,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the 
feveral  parts  may  be  feen,  is  as  follows  :  the  thickncfs 
of  the  brim,  Ci  (Plate  CXCV.)  is  the  foundation  of 
every  other  meature,  and  is  divided  into  three  equal 
parts.  Firfl,  draw  the  line  HD,  which  reprefents  the 
diameter  of  the  bell ;  bifcfl  it  in  F  and  ereft  the  per- 
pendicular F  f ;  let  D  F  and  H  F  be  alfo  bifefled  in 
E  and  G,  and  two  other  perpendiculars  E  e,  or  G  a,  be 
erefled  at  E  and  G  :  G  E  will  be  the  diameter  of  the 
top  or  upper  vafe,  ;'.  e.  the  diameter  of  the  top  will  be 
half  that  of  the  bell ;  and  it  will  therefore,  be  the  dia- 
meter of  a  bell  which  will  found  an  oflave  to  the 
other.  Divide  the  diameter  of  the  bell  or  the  line 
HD  into  15  equal  parts,  and  one  of  tlicfe  will  give 
Cx  ibe  thickuefs  of  the  brijn  ;  divide  again  each  of 
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ftmndery  thefe  TJ  equal  pans  into  three  other  equal  parts,  and 
*'~~^'^ — '  then  form  a  fcale.  From  this  fcale  take  12  of  the  lar- 
ger divifions  or  ^\  of  the  whole  fcale  in  the  compafs, 
and  fetting  one  leg  in  D  defcribe  an  arc  to  cut  the  line 
E  e  in  N;  draw  N  D,  and  divide  this  line  into  12 
equal  parts  j  at  the  point  i  erecl:  the  perpendicular 
iC=io,  andCi  will  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  brim  :=,\ 
of  the  diameter:  draw  the  line  C  D  :  bifeft  DN  ;  and 
at  the  point  of  bifcifcion  6  erefl  the  perpendicular 
6  K=ii  of  the  larger  divifions  on  the  fcale.  With  an 
opening  of  the  compafs  equal  to  twice  the  length  of 
the  fcale  or  30  brims,  felting  one  leg  in  N,  defcribe  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  and  with  the  fame  leg  in  K  and  the 
fame  opening  defcribe  another  arc  to  interfcft  the  for- 
mer :  on  this  point  of  interfe<5lion  as  a  centre,  and 
With  a  radius  equal  to  30  brims,  defcribe  the  arc  NK  ; 
in  6  K  produced  take  K  B=^  of  the  larger  meafurc 
of  the  fcale  or  ^  of  the  brim,  and  on  the  fame  centre 
with  the  radius  30^  brims  defcribe  an  arc  AB  parallel 
to  NK.  For  the  arc  BC,  take  12  divHions  of  the 
fcale  or  12  brims  in  the  compafs  ;  find  a  centre,  and 
from  that  centre,  with  this  opening,  defcribe  ihe  arc 
BC,  in  the  fame  manner  as  NK  or  AB  were  defcri- 
bcd.  There  are  various  ways  ofdefcribing  the  arc 
Kp;  fome  defcribe  it  on  a  centre  at  the  di.lance  of 
nine  brims  from  the  points  p  and  K  ;  others,  as  it  is 
done  in  the  figure,  on  a  centre  at  the  diilance  only  of 
feven  brims  from  thofe  points.  But  it  is  necelfary  firfl 
to  find  the  point  p,  and  to  determine  the  rounding  of 
the  bell  p  i.  For  this  purpofe,  on  the  point  C  as  a 
centre,  and  with  the  radius  C  i,  defcribe  the  arc  i  p  n  ; 
bifeft  the  part  I,  2  of  the  line  D  n,  and  erefting  the 
perpendicular  p  m,  this  perpendicular  will  cut  the  arc 
1  p  n  inm,  which  terminates  the  rounding  i  p.  Some 
founders  make  the  bcndings  K  a  third  of  a  brim  lower 
than  the  middle  of  the  line  DN  ;  others  makethepart 
C  I  D  more  acute,  andinllead  of  makingC  r  perpendi- 
cular to  DN  at  I,  draw  it  ith  of  abrim  higher,  making 
it  ftill  equal  to  one  brim  ;  fo  that  the  line  i  D  is  longer 
than  the  brim  C  i.  In  order  to  trace  out  the  top. part 
N  a,  take  in  the  compafs  eight  divifions  of  the  fcale  or 
eight  brims,  on  the  points  N  and  D  as  centres, 
defcribe  arcs  to  interfeft  each  other  in  8  :  on  this  point 
8,  with  a  radius  of  eight  brims,  defcribe  the  arc  N  b; 
this  arc  will  be  the  exterior  curve  of  the  top  orcrown  : 
bnthe  fame  point  8  as  a  centre,  and  with  a  radius 
equal  to  7].  brims,  defcribe  the  arc  A  e,  and  this  will 
be  the  interior  curve  of  the  crown,  and  its  whole 
thicknefs  will  be  one  iliird  of  the  brim.  As  the  point  8 
does  not  fall  in  the  axis  of  the  bell,  a  centre  M  may 
be  found  in  tlie  axis  by  defcribing,  with  the  inter- 
val of  eight  brims  on  the  centres  D  and  H,  arcs  which 
willinterfcft  inM  ;  and  this  point  may  be  made  the 
centre  of  the  inner  and  outer  curves  of  the  crown  as 
before.  The  thicknefs  of  the  cap  which  flrengthens 
the  crown  at  Q_  is  about  one  third  of  the  thicknefs  of 
the  brim  ;  and  the  hollow  branches  or  cars  about  one- 
fixth  of  the  diameter  of  the  bell.  The  height  of  the 
bell  is  in  proportion  to  its  diameter  as  12  to  15,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  the  fundamental  found  to  its  third 
major:  whence  it  follows,  that  the  found  of  a  bell  is 
principally  compofed  of  the  found  of  its  extremity  or 
brim  as  a  fundamental  of  the  found  of  the  crown, 
which  is  an  odave  to  it,  and  of  that  of  the  height 
svhich  is  a  third. 
The  particulars  neceflary  for  making  thie  mould  of 


a  bell  are,  i.   The  earth  :    the  moft  cohefive  is  the  PoBti<ltrry: 

befl ;  it  mult  be  well  ground  and  fifted,    to  prevent  ■ 

any  chinks.  2.  Brick-flone  ;  which  mull  be  ufed  for 
the  mine,  mould,  or  core,  and  for  the  furnace.  3. 
Horfe-dung,  hair,  and  hemp,  mixed  with  the  earth, 
to  render  the  cement  more  binding.  3.  The  wax  for 
infcriptions,  coats  of  arms,  &c.  5.  The  tallow  e- 
qually  mixed  with  the  wax,  in  order  to  put  a  flight 
lay  of  it  upon  the  outer  mould,  before  any  letters  arc 
applied  to  it.     6.  The  coals  to  dry  the  mould. 

For  making  the  mould,  they  have  a  fcaffold  con- 
fifling  of  four  boards,  ranged  upon  treflels.  Upon 
this  they  carry  the  earth,  grofsly  diluted,  to  mix  it 
with  horfe-dung,  beating  the  whole  with  a  large  fpa- 
tula. 

The  compafles  of  conftruftion  is  the  chief  inflru. 
ment  for  making  the  mould,  which  conlifl  of  two  dif- 
ferent legs  joined  by  a  third  piece.  And  lafb  of  all, 
the  founders  flselves,  on  which  are  the  engravings  of 
the  letters,  cartridges,  coats  of  arms,  &c. 

They  firft  dig  a  hole  of  a  fufEcient  depth  to  contain 
the  mould  of  the  bell,  together  with  the  cafe  or  can- 
non, under  ground  ;  and  about  fix  inches  lower  than 
the  terreplain,  where  the  work  is  performed.  The 
hole  mull  be  wide  enough  for  a  free  paflage  betweeiT 
the  mould  and  walls  of  the  hole,  or  between  one  mould 
and  another,  when  feveral  bells  are  to  be  call.  At 
the  centre  of  the  hole  is  a  flake  eredted,  that  is  ftrongly 
fallened  in  the  ground.  This  fupports  an  iron  peg, 
on  which  the  pivot  of  the  fccond  branch  of  the  com- 
pafles  turns.  The  flake  is  incompalTed  with  a  folid 
brick-work,  perfcdlly  round,  about  half  a  foot  high, 
and  of  the  propofed  bell's  diameter.  This  they  call  a 
Mill- ft  one.  The  parts  of  the  mould  are,  the  core,  the 
model  of  the  bell,  and  the  flicU.  When  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  core  is  formed,  they  begin  to  raife  the  core, 
which  is  made  of  bricks  that  are  laid  in  courfcs  of  equal 
height  upon  a  lay  of  plain  earth.  At  the  laying  of 
each  brick,  they  bring  near  it  the  branch  of  the  com- 
paifes,  on  which  the  curve  of  the  core  is  Ihaped,  fo  aj 
that  there  may  remain  between  it  and  the  curve  the 
diflancc  of  aline,  to  be  afterwardsfilled  up  with  layers 
of  cement.  The  work  is  continued  to  the  top,  only 
leaving  an  opening  for  the  coals  to  bake  the  core.  This 
work  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cement,  made  of  earth 
and  horfe-dung  ;  on  which  they  move  the  corepalfes 
of  conflrudlion,  to  make  it  of  an  even  fmoothnefs  every 
where. 

The  firfl  layer  being  finifhed,  they  put  the  fire  to 
the  core,  by  filling  it  half  with  coals,  through  an  open- 
ing that  is  kept  (hut,  during  the  baking,  with  a  cake 
of  earth  that  has  been  feparately  baked.  The  firJl 
confunies  the  flake,  and  the  fire  is  left  in  the  core 
half  or  fometimes  a  whole  day  :  the  firfl  layer  bcin" 
thoroughly  dry,  they  cover  it  with  a  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  ;  each  being  fmoothed  by  the  board  of  the 
compaifes,  and  thoroughly  dried  before  they  proceed 
to  another. 

The  core  being  com])leted,  they  take  the  compaffes 
to  pieces,  with  intent  to  cut  ctl  the  thicknefs  of  the 
model,  and  the  compaifes  are  iraiviediately  put  in  their 
place  to  begin  a  fecond  piece  of  the  mould.  It  con- 
fifls  of  a  mixture  of  earth  and  hair,  applied  with  the 
hand  on  the  core,  in  feveral  cakes  that  clofe  together. 
This  work  is  finilhcd  by  feveral  layers  of  a  thinner 
cement  of  the  fame  matter,  finoooihcd  by  the  ccntpalfes, 
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Toundery.  and  thoroughly  dried  before  another  is  laid  on.     The 

■ >' firil  layer  of  the  model  is  a  mixture  of  wax  and  grcafe 

fprcAd  over  the  whole.  After  v/hich  are  applied  the 
iiifcriptions,  coats  of  arms,  &c.  befmeared  with  a  pen- 
cil dipped  in  a  velfel  of  wax  in  a  chafing-difli:  this  is 
done  for  every  letter.  Before  the  ftiell  is  begun,  the 
conipalTcs  are  taken  to  pieces,  to  cut  off  all  the  wood 
thai  fills  the  place  of  the  thicknefs  to  be  given  to  the 
Ihtll. 

The  firfl  layer  is  the  fame  earth  with  the  rcfl,  fifted 
very  line;  whilll  it  is  tempering  in  water,  it  is  mixed 
with  cow's  hair  to  make  it  cohere.  The  whole  being 
a  thin  cullis,  is  gently  poured  on  the  model,  that  fills 
cxadly  all  the  linuofuies  of  the  figures,  &c.  and  this 
is  repeated  till  the  whole  is  two  lines  thick  over  the 
model.  When  this  layer  is  thoroughly  dried,  they 
cover  it  with  a  fecond  of  the  fame  matter,  but  fome- 
vvhat  thicker  ;  when  this  fecond  layer  becomes  of 
fome  confidence,  they  apply  the  compafTcs  again,  and 
light  a  fire  in  the  core,  fo  as  to  melt  oft  the  wax  of  the 
infcriptions,  &c. 

After  this,  they  go  on  with  other  layers  of  the  Ihell, 
by  means  of  the  compiflcs.  Here  they  add  to  the 
cow's  hair  a  quantity  of  hemp,  fpread  upon  the  layers, 
and  afterwards  fmooihed  by  the  board  of  the  conipaf- 
fcs.  The  thicknefs  of  (he  fhell  comes  to  four  or  five 
inches  lower  than  the  mill-flone  before  obferved,  and 
fiirrotinds  it  quite  clofe,  which  prevents  the  extravafa- 
tion  of  the  metal.  The  wax  iliould  be  taken  out  be- 
fore the  melting  of  the  metal. 

The  ear  of  the  bell  requires  a  feparate  work,  which 
is  done  during  the  drying  of  the  fcveral  incrullations 
of  the  cement.  It  has  feven  rings  :  the  fcvenih  is  cal- 
led the  bridge,  and  unites  the  others,  being  a  perpen- 
dicular fupport  to  flrengthen  the  curves.  It  has  an 
aperture  at  the  top,  to  admit  a  large  iron  peg,  bent  at 
the  bottom;  and  this  is  introduced  into  two  holes  in 
the  beam,  faftcned  with  two  flrong  iron  keys.  There 
are  models  made  of  the  rings,  with  mailes  of  beaten 
earth,  that  are  dried  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  have  the 
hollow  of  them.  Thofe  rings  are  gently  preflcd  upon 
a  layer  of  earth  and  cow's  hair,  one  half  of  its  depth  ; 
and  then  taken  out,  without  breaking  the  mould. 
This  operation  is  repeated  12  times  for  12  half-moulds, 
that  two  and  two  united  may  make  the  hollows  of  the 
fix  rings  ;  the  fame  they  do  for  the  hollow  of  the  bridge, 
aud  bake  them  all,  to  unite  them  together. 

Upon  the  open  place  left  for  the  coals  to  be  put  in, 
arc  placed  the  rings  that  conltitute  the  ear.  They  firll 
put  into  this  open  place  the  iron-ring  to  fupport  the 
clapper  of  the  bell  ;  then  ihey  make  a  round  cake  of 
clay,  to  fill  up  the  diameter  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
core.  This  cake,  after  baking,  is  chipped  upon  the 
opening,  and  foldered  with  a  thin  moriar  fpread  over 
■it,  which  binds   the  cover  clofe  to  the  core. 

The  hollow  of  the  model  is  filled  with  an  earth, 
fufficiently  moifl  to  fix  on  the  place,  which  is  flrewed 
at  feveral  times  upon  the  cover  of  the  core  ;  and  they 
beat  it  gently  with  a  peftle,  to  a  proper  height  ;  and  a 
workman  fmooths  the  earth  at  top  with  a  wooden 
trowel  dipped  in  water. 

Upon  this  cover,  to  be  taken  off"  afterwards,  they 
affemble  the  hollows  of  the  rings.  When  every  thing 
is  in  its  proper  place,  they  Ilrtngthen  the  outfideofihe 
hollows  with  mortar,  in  order  to  bind  them  with  the 


bridge,  and  keep  them  ftcady  at  the  bottom,  by  means  Founder^. 

of  a  cake  of  the  fame  mortar,  which  fills  up  the  whole  ' ^— ^ 

aperture  of  the  fhell.  This  they  let  dry,  that  it  may 
be  removed  without  breaking.  To  make  room  for  the 
metal,  they  pull  off"  the  hollows  of  the  rings,  through 
which  the  metal  is  to  pafs,  before  it  enters  into  the  va- 
cuity of  the  mould.  '1  he  Ihell  being  unloaded  of  its 
ear,  they  range  under  the  miUrtonc  five  or  fix  pieces 
of  wood,  about  two  feet  long,  and  thick  enough  to 
reach  almoft  the  lower  part  of  the  ihell ;  between  thcfe 
and  the  mould,  they  drive  in  wooden  wedges  with  a 
mallet,  to  fiiake  the  (hell  of  the  model  whereon  it  refts, 
fo  as  to  be  pulled  up  and  got  out  of  the  pit. 

When  this  and  the  wax  are  removed,  they  break 
the  model  and  the  layer  of  earth,  through  which  the 
metal  mull  run,  from  the  hollow  of  the  rings,  between 
theflicll  and  the  core.  They  fmokc  the  infide  of  the 
Ihcll,  by  burning  draw  under  it,  that  helps  to  fmootli 
the  furface  of  the  bell.  Then  they  put  ^  the  fliell  in 
the  place,  fo  as  toleave  the  fame  interval  between  that 
and  the  core;  and  before  the  hollows  of  the  rings  or 
the  cap  are  put  on  again,  they  add  two  vents,  that  arc 
united  to  the  rings,  and  to  each  other,  by  a  mafs  of 
baked  cement.  Alter  which  they  put  on  this  mafs  of 
the  cap,  the  rings,  and  the  vent,  over  the  IhcU,  and 
folder  it  with  thin  cement,  which  is  dried  gradually  by 
covering  it  with  burning  coals.  Then  they  fill  up  the 
pit  with  earth,  beating  it  ftrongly  all  the  time  round 
the  mould. 

The  furnace  has  a  place  for  the  fire,  and  another  for 
the  metal.  The  fire-place  has  a  large  chimney  with  a 
fpacious  alh-holc.  The  furnace  which  contains  the 
metal  is  vaulted,  whofe  bottom  is  made  of  earth, 
rammed  do\rn  ;  the  reft  is  built  with  brick.  It  has 
four  apertures  ;  the  firft,  through  which  the  flame  re- 
verberates ;  the  fecond  is  clofcd  with  a  flopplc  that  is 
opened  for  the  metal  to  run  ;  the  others  are  to  fepa- 
rate the  drofs  or  fcorias  of  the  metal  by  wooden  rakes : 
through  the(e  laft  apertures  palTes  the  thick  fmoke. 
The  ground  of  the  furnace  is  built  floping,  for  the  me- 
tal 10  run  down. 

FouNDERr  oj  Great  Guns  and  M'jriar-Pieces.  The 
method  of  calling  thefe  pieces  is  little  different  from 
that  of  bells  :  they  are  run  malTy,  without  any  core, 
being  determined  by  the  hollow  of  the  Ihell :  and  they 
are  afterwards  bored  with  a  fleel  trepan,  that  is  worked 
cither  by  horfes  or  a  water-mill. 

For  the  metal,  parts,  proportions,  &c.  of  thcfe  pie- 
ces, fee  Gunnery. 

Letter-FovNERr,  ox  Ca fling  of  Printing  Letters, 

In  the  bufinefs  of  cutting,  calling,  &c.  letters  for 
printing,  thelettcr-cuttcr  muff  be  provided  with  a  vice, 
hand- vice,  hammers,  and  files  of  all  forts  for  watch- 
makers ufe  ;  as  alfo  gravers  and  fculpters  of  all  forts,, 
and  anoil-flone,  &c.  fuitable  and  fizeable  to  the  feve- 
ral letters  to  be  cut :  a  flat  gage  made  of  box  to  hold 
a  rod  of  fleel,  or  the  body  of  a  mould,  &c.  exaftly  per- 
pendicular to  the  flat  of  the  ufing  file  :  a  fiiding-gagc 
whofe  ufe  is  to  meafure  and  fet  off  diftances  between 
the  ftiouldcr  and  the  tooth,  and  to  mark  it  off  from  the 
end,  or  from  the  edge  of  the  work:  a  face  gage, 
which  is  a  fquare  notch  cut  with  a  file  into  the  edge 
of  a  thin  plate  of  fteel,  iron,  or  brafs,  of  the  thicknefs 
of  a  piece  of  common  tin,  whofe  ul'e  is  to  proportion 
the  faceofea^b  fort  of  letter,  wiz.  long  letters,   af- 
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Foundery.  cciiding  letters,  and  fiiort  letters.     So  tliere  niufl  be 

^■^ — " '  three  gages,  anil  the  gage  for  the  long  kucrs  is  the 

length  of  the  whole  body  fuppofcd  to  be  divided  into 
42  eq'ial  pans.  The  gage  for  the  afcending  letters 
Roma.,  and  Italic  are  1,  or  30  pans  of  42,  and  3  3  parts 
for  the  Engiilh  face.  The  gage  for  the  fliort  letters 
is  ?,  or  18  parts  of  42  of  the  whole  body  (or  the  Ro- 
man and  Italic,  and  22  pans  for  the  Englifli  face. 

The  Italic  and  other  landing  gages  are  to  meafure 
the  fcope  of  the  Italic  Ilenis,  by  applying  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  gage  to  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the 
letters,  and  the  other  fide  of  the  gage  to  the  fleni  ;  for 
when  the  letter  complies  with  ihefc  three  fides  of  the 
gage,  that  letter  has  its  true  iliapc. 

The  next  care  of  the  letter-cutter  is  10  prepare  good 
Heel  punches,  well  tempered,  and  quite  free  from  all 
veins  of  iron  ;  on  the  face  of  which  he  draws  or  marks 
the  cxaft  fliape  of  the  letter  with  pen  and  ink  if  tlic 
letter  be  large,  or  with  a  fmooth  blunted  point  of  a 
needle  if  it  be  fmall  ;  and  then  with  fizeable  and  pro- 
per Ihaped  and  pointed  gravers  and  fciilptcrs,  digs  or 
fculps  out  the  fteel  between  the  ftrokes  or  marks  he 
made  on  the  face  of  the  punch,  and  leaves  the  marks 
Handing  on  the  face.  Having  well  (hapel  the  infidc 
ftrokes  of  his  letter,  he  deepens  the  hollows  with  the 
fame  tools  ;  for  if  a  letter  be  not  deep  in  proportion 
to  its  width,  it  will,  when  ufed  at  prefs,  print  black, 
and  be  good  for  nothing.  This  work  is  generally  re- 
gulated by  the  depth  of  the  counter- punch.  Then  he 
works  the  outfidc  vvith  proper  files  till  it  be  fit  for  the 
matrice. 

But  before  vs^e  proceed  to  the  finking  and  jufiifying 
of  the  matrices,  we  mull  provide  a  mould  to  jullify 
them  by,  of  which  you  have  a  draught  in  Plate  CXCV. 
fig.  I.  2. 

Every  mould  is  compofcd  of  an  upper  and  an  under 
part.  The  under  part  is  delineated  in  fig.  i.  The 
upper  part  is  marked  fig.  2.  and  is  in  all  refpefts  made 
like  the  under  part,  excepting  the  flool  behind,  and  the 
bow  or  fpring  alfo  behind  ;  and  excepting  a  fmail 
roundilh  wire  between  the  body  and  carriage,  near  the 
break,  where  the  underpart  hath  afmallroundinggroove 
made  in  the  body.  This  wire,  or  rather  half-wire,  in 
the  upper  part  makes  the  nick  in  the  fliank  of  the  let- 
ter, when  part  of  it  is  received  into  the  groove  in  the 
under  part.  Thefc  two  parts  are  fo  exattly  fitted  and 
gaged  into  one  another  (viz,  the  male-gage  marked  c 
in  fig.  2.  into  the  female  marked  g  in  fig.  i.  that 
when  the  upper  part  of  the  mould  is  properly  placed. 
on,  and  in  the  under  part  of  the  mould,  both  together 
make  the  entire  mould,  and  may  be  llid  backwards  for 
ufe  fo  far,  till  the  edge  of  either  of  the  bodies  on  the 
middle  of  either  carriage  comes  jufl  to  the  edge  of  the 
female  gages  cut  in  each  carriage:  and  they  may  be 
llid  forward  fo  far,  till  the  bodies  on  cither  carriage 
toucli  each  other  :  and  the  Hiding  of  thefe  two  parts 
of  the  mould  backwards  makes  the  fnank  of  the  letter 
thicker,  becaufe  the  bodies  in  each  part  (land  wider 
afunder;  and  the  Hiding  them  forwards  makes  the 
Ihank  of  the  letter  thinner,  becaufe  the  bodies  on  each 
part  of  the  mould  fiand  cloft-r  together.  The  parts  of 
the  mould  are  as  follow  :  viz.  a.  The  carriage,  b.  The 
body,  c,  The  male  gage,  d  e.  The  mouth-piece. 
f  i.  The  regiller.  g.  The  female  gage,  h.  The  hag. 
aa  aa,  The  bottom  platCw     kbb,  The  wood  on,  which 


the  bottom  plate  lies,     ccc,   The   mouth. 
throat,     edd,  The  pallat.     /,  The  nick.    ^  _ 
llool.     hh,  The  fpring  or  bu'.i'. 

Then  the  mould  mull  be  juflificd  :  and  firlt  the 
founder  juilifics  the  body,  by  carting  about  20  proofs 
or  famplcs  of  letters  ;  which  are  ftt  up  in  a  comptiling 
flick,  with  all  their  nicks  towards  the  right  liand  ; 
and  then  by  comparing  thefe  with  the  pattern  Ictteis, 
fet  up  in  the  fame  manner,  he  finds  the  cxaft  mcarure 
of  the  body  to  be  call.  He  alfo  tries  if  the  two  fides  of 
the  body  are  parallel,  or  that  the  body  be  no  bigger 
at  the  head  than  at  the  foot,  by  taking  half  the  num- 
ber of  his  procis  and  turning  them  with  tlieir  heads  ;o 
the  feet  of  the  other  half;  and  if  then  tlie  heads  and 
the  feet  be  found  cxaftly  even  upon  each  other,  and 
neither  to  drive  out  or  get  in,  the  two  lidcs  may  be 
pronounced  parallel.  He  farther  tries  whether  the 
two  fides  of  the  thicknels  of  the  letter  be  parallel,  by 
firfi  Ictiiiig  his  proofs  in  the  conipofing  (lick  with  their 
nicks  upwards,  and  then  turning  one  half  wiih  their 
head  to  the  feet  of  (he  other  half ;  and  if  the  heads  and 
feet  lie  exadly  upon  each  other,  and  neither  drive  out 
nor  get  in,  the  two  fides  of  the  thicknefs  are  parallel. 

The  mould  thus  jufiiticd,  the  next  bufmefs  is  to  pre- 
pare the  matrices.  A  matrice  is  a  piece  of  brafs  or 
copper  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  a  thick- 
nefs in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  letter  it  is  to  con- 
tain. In  this  metal  is  funk  the  face  of  the  letter  in- 
tended to  be  cart,  by  flriking  the  letter  punch  about 
the  depth  of  an  n.  After  this,  the  fides  and  face  of  the 
matrice  raufl  bejuflified  and  cleared  with  files  of  all 
bunchings  made  by  finking  the  punch. 

Every  thing  thus  prepared,  it  is  brought  to  the  fur- 
nace; which  is  built  of  brick  upright,  with  four  fquare 
tides,  and  a  fionc  on  the  top,  in  which  flone  is  a  wide 
round  hole  for  the  pan  to  Hand  in.  A  foundery  of  any 
confcquence  has  Icveral  of  thefc  furnaces  in  it. 

As  to  the  metal  of  which  the  types  are  to  be  cafi, 
this,  in  extenfive  founderics,  is  always  prepared  in  large 
quantities;  but  call  into  fmall  bars,  of  about  20 
pounds  weight,  to  be  delivered  out  to  the  workmen  as 
occafion  requires.  In  the  letter  foundery  which  has 
been  long  carried  on  with  reputation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr  Alex.  Wilfon  and  fons  at  Glafgow,  we  are 
informed,  that  a  Hock  of  metal  is  made  up  at  two  dif- 
ferent timesof  the  year,  fufficient  to  ferve  the  callers  at 
the  furnace  for  iix  months  each  time.  For  this  purpofe, 
a  large  furnace  is  built  under  a  fliade,  furnilhed  with  a 
wheel  vent,  in  order  the  more  equally  to  heat  the  fides 
of  a  flrong  pot  of  cafl-iron,  which  holds  when  full 
fifteen  hundred  weight  of  the  metal.  The  fire  being 
kindled  below,  the  bars  of  lead  are  let  foftly  down  in- 
to the  pot,  and  their  fufion  promoted  by  throwing  in 
fome  pitch  and  tallow,  which  foon  inflame.  An  outer 
chimney,  which  is  built  fo  as  10  projeft  about  a  foot 
over  the  farthefl  lip  of  the  pot,  catches  hold  of  the 
flameby  a  flrong  draught,  and  makes  it  ail  very  power- 
fully in  melting  lead  ;  whilft  it  fervcs  at  the  fame  time 
to  convey  away  all  the  fumes,  &c.  from  the  workriien, 
to  whom  this  laborious  part  of  the  bufincfs  is  commit- 
ted. When  the  lead  is  thoroughly  melted,  a  due  pro- 
portion  of  the  reguliis  of  antimony  and  other  ingredi- 
ents arc  put  in,  and  fome  more  tallow  is  inflamed  to 
make  the  whole  incorporate  fooner.  The  workmen 
now  h.iving  mixed  the  contents  of  the  pot  very  tho- 
roughly 
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Foundery.  roughly  by  ftirring  long  with  a  large  iron  ladle,  next 

' " '  proceed  to  draw  the  metal  off  into  the  fmall  troughs 

of  call-iron,  which  are  ranged  to  the  number  of  four- 
fcore  upon  a  level  platform  faced  with  (lone,  built  to- 
wards the  right  hand.  In  the  courfe  of  a  day  15  hun- 
dred weight  of  metal  can  be  eafily  prepared  in  this 
manner  ;  and  the  operation  is  continued  for  as  many 
days  as  are  neceflary  to  prepare  a  ftock  of  metal  of  all 
the  various  degrees  of  hardnefs.  After  this,  the  whole 
is  difpofcd  into  prefTes  according  to  its  quality,  to  be 
delivered  out  occalionally  to  the  workmen. 

The  founder  mull  now  be  provided  with  a  ladle, 
which  differs  nothing  from  other  iron  ladles  but  in  its 
lizc  ;  and  he  is  provided  always  with  ladles  of  feveral 
fizcs,  which  he  ufes  according  to  the  fize  of  the  letters 
he  is  to  call.  Before  the  caller  begins  to  call,  he  mud 
kindle  his  fire  in  the  furnace  to  melt  the  metal  in  the 
pan.  Therefore  he  takes  the  pan  out  of  the  hole  in 
the  flone,  and  there  lays  in  coals  and  kindles  them  j 
and,  when  they  are  well  kindled,  he  fets  the  pan  in 
again,  and  puts  in  metal  into  it  to  melt :  if  it  be  a  fmall- 
bodied  letter  he  calls,  or  a  thin  letter  of  great  bodies, 
his  metal  muft  be  very  hot  ;  nay  fometimcs  red-hot, 
to  make  the  letter  come.  Then  having  chofen  a 
ladle  that  will  hold  about  fo  much  as  the  letter  and 
break  is,  he  lays  it  at  the  floking-hole,  where  the  flame 
bunts  out,  to  heat.  Then  he  tics  a  thin  leather,  cut 
with  its  narrow  end  againfl  the  face  to  the  leather 
groove  of  the  matrice,  by  whipping  a  brown  thread 
twice  about  the  leather-groove,  and  fafleningthe  thread 
with  a  knot.  Then  he  puts  both  halves  of  the  mould 
together,  and  puts  the  matrice  into  the  matrice-cheek, 
and  places  the  foot  of  the  matrice  on  the  llool  of  the 
mould,  and  the  broad  end  of  the  leather  upon  the 
wood  of  the  upper  half  of  the  mould,'  but  not  tight 
up,  left  it  might  hinder  the  foot  of  the  matrice  from 
finking  clofe  down  upon  the  llool  in  a  train  of  work. 
Then  laying  a  little  rofin  on  the  upper  wood  of  the 
mould,  and  having  his  calling-ladle  hot,  he  with  the 
boiling  lide  of  it  melts  the  rolin  j  and,  when  it  is  yet 
melted,  prcffes  the  broad  end  of  the  leather  hard  down 
on  the  wood,  and  fo  fallens  it  to  the  wood  ;  all  this  is 
the  preparation. 

Now  he  comes  to  calling.  Wherefore,  placing  the 
Under  half  of  the  mould  in  his  left  hand,  with  the 
hook  or  hag  forward,  he  clutches  the  ends  of  its  wood 
between  the  lower  part  of  the  ball  of  his  thumb  and 
his  three  hind  fingers  ;  then  he  lays  the  upper  half  of 
the  mould  upon  the  under  half,  fo  that  the  male  gages 
may  fall  into  the  female  gages,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  foot  of  the  matrice  places  itfcif  upon  the  llool  j 
and,  clafping  his  left-hand  thumb  llrong  over  the  up- 
per half  of  the  mould,  he  nimbly  catches  hold  of  the 
bow  or  fpringwith  his  right-hand  fingers  at  the  top 
of  it,  and  his  thumb  under  it,  and  places  the  point 
of  it  againfl  the  middle  of  the  notcli  in  the  backfide 
of  tlie  matrice,  preiling  it  as  well  forwards  towards 
the  moald,  as  downwards  by  the  fhoulder  of  the  notch 
clofc  upon  the  ftool,  while  at  the  fame  time  with  his 
hinder  fingers,  as  aforefaid,  he  draws  the  under  half 
of  the  mould  towards  the  ball  of  his  thumb,  and  thruffs 
by  the  ball  of  his  thumb  the  upper  part  towards  his 
fingers,  that  both  the  regillers  of  the  mould  may  prefs 
againil  both  fides  of  the  matrice,  and  his  thumb  and 
fingers  prefs  both  halves  of  the  mould  clofc  together. 
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Then  he  takes  the  handle  of  his  ladle  in  his  right  foaniery. 
hand,  and  with  the  boll  of  it  gives  a  ftroke,  two  or  «— v^— ' 
three,  outwards  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal, 
to  fcum  or  clear  it  from  the  film  or  dull  that  may  fwim 
upon  it ;  then  takes  up  the  ladle  full  of  metal,  and 
having  his  mould,  as  aforcfaid,  in  his  left  hand,  he  a 
little  twills  the  left  fide  of  his  body  from  the  furnace, 
and  brings  the  geat  of  his  ladle  (full  of  metal)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  mould,  and  twifts  the  upper  part  of  his 
right  hand  towards  him  to  turn  tlie  metal  into  it,  while 
at  the  fame  moment  of  time  he  jilts  the  mould  in  his 
left  hand  forwards,  to  receive  the  metal  with  a  flrong 
fliakc  (as  it  is  called),  not  only  into  the  body  of  the 
mould,  but  while  the  metal  is  yet  hot  running,  fwifc 
and  ftrongly,  into  the  very  face  of  the  matrice,  to  re- 
ceive its  perfect  form  there,  as  well  as  in  the  fhank. 

Then  he  takes  the  upper  half  of  the  mould  off  the 
under  half,  by  placing  his  right-hand  thumb  on  the 
end  of  the  wood  next  his  left-hand  thumb,  and  his 
two  middle-fingers  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood  ;  and 
finding  the  letter  and  break  lie  in  the  under  half  of 
the  mould  (as  moft  commonly  by  reafon  of  its  weight 
it  does),  he  throws  or  loflcs  the  letter,  break  and  all, 
upon  a  fheet  of  wade  paper  laid  for  that  purpofc  011 
the  bench,  jufl  a  little  beyond  his  left  hand,  and  is 
then  ready  to  call  another  letter  as  before  ;  and  alfo, 
the  whole  number  that  is  to  he  call  with  that  matrice. 
A  workman  will  ordinarily  call  about  three  thoufand 
of  thefe  letters  in  a  day. 

When  the  callers  at  the  furnace  have  got  a  fufEcienc 
number  of  types  upon  the  tables,  a  fet  of  boys  coine 
and  nimbly  break  away  the  jets  from  them  :  the  jets 
are  thrown  into  the  pots,  and  the  types  are  carried 
away  in  parcels  to  other  boys,  whopafs  them  fwiftly 
under  their  fingers,  defended  by  leather,  upon  fmooth 
flat  llones,  in  order  to  polilh  their  broad-fides.  This 
is  a  very  dexterous  operation,  and  is  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  what  may  be  efi^efted  by  the  power  of  habit 
and  long  praiflice  J  for  thefe  boys,  in  turning  up  the 
other  fide  of  the  type,  do  it  fo  quickly  by  a  mere  touch 
of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  as  not  to  require  tho 
lead  perceptible  intermilfion  in  the  motion  of  the  right 
hand  upon  the  flone.  The  types,  thus  finely  fniooth- 
ed  and  flattened  on  the  broad-fides,  are  next  carried 
to  another  fet  of  boys,  who  fit  at  a  fquare  table,  two 
on  each  fide,  and  there  are  ranged  up  on  long  rulers 
or  fticks,  fitted  with  a  fniall  projeftion,  to  hinder  them 
from  Hiding  off  backwards.  When  thefe  flicks  are  fo 
filled,  they  are  placed,  two  and  two,  upon  a  fet  of 
wooden  pins  fixed  into  the  wall,  near  the  drefler,  fome- 
times  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred,  in  order  to  under- 
go the  finifhing  operations.  This  workman,  whoi» 
always  the  mod  expert  and  Ikilful  in  all  the  different 
branches  carried  on  at  the  foundery,  begins  by  taking 
one  of  thefe  dicks,  and,  with  a  peculiar  addrcis.  Hides 
the  whole  column  of  types  off  upon  the  dreffing  dick  : 
this  is  made  of  well-feafoned  mahogany,  and  fnrnillied 
with  two  end-pieces  of  deel,  a  little  lower  than  the 
body  of  the  types,  one  of  which  is  moveable,  fo  as  to 
approach  the  other  by  means  of  a  long  fcrew-pin,  in- 
ferted  in  the  end  of  the  dick.  The  types  arc  put  in- 
to this  dick  with  their  faces  next  to  the  back  or  pro- 
jedion  ;  and  afier  they  are  adjuded  to  one  another  fo 
as  to  dand  even,  ihey  arc  then  bound  up,  by  fcrewing 
home  the  moveable  end-piece.     It  is  here  where  the 
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Foundcry.  great  and  requifite  accuracy  of  the   moulds   come  to 

-> '  be  perceived  ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  whole  column,  fo 

bound  up,  lies  flat  and  true  upon  the  flick,  the  two 
extreme  types  being  quite  parallel,  and  the  whole  has 
the  appearance  of  one  folid  continuous  phite  of  metal. 
The  Icafl  inaccuracy  in  the  cxad  parallclifm  of  the  in- 
dividual type  when  multiplied  fo  many  times,  would 
render  it  it  impoffible  to  bind  them  up  in  this  manner, 
by  difpoling  them  to  rife  or  fpring  from  the  flick  by 
the  fmallefl  prelliirc  from  the  fcrew.  Now,  when  lying 
fo  conveniently  with  the  narrow  edges  uppermoft,  which 
cannot  polTibly  be  fmoothed  in  the  manner  before  men- 
tioned by  the  flones,  the  workman  does  this  more  ef- 
fectually by  fcraping  ihefurface  of  the  column  with  a 
thick-edged  but  fliarp  razor,  which  at  every  flrokc 
brings  on  a  very  tine  fmooth  fkin,  like  to  poliflied  fil- 
ver  ;  and  thus  he  proceeds  till  in  about  half  a  minute  he 
comes  to  the  farther  end  of  the  ftick.  The  other  edges 
of  the  types  are  next  turned  upwards,  and  polilhed  in 
the  fame  manner.  It  is  whilfl  the  types  thus  lie  in  the 
drcffing-flick  that  the  operation  of  bearding  or  barb- 
ing is  performed,  which  is  cffcdled  by  running  a  plane, 
faced  with  fleel,  along  the  Ilioulder  of  the  body  next 
10  the  face,  which  takes  more  or  lefs  off  the  corner, 
as  occafion  may  require.  Whilfl  in  the  drciling-Ilick 
they  are  alfo  grooved,  which  is  a  very  material  opera- 
tion. In  order  to  underftand  this,  it  mufl  be  remem- 
bered, that  when  the  types  are  firfl  broken  off  from 
ihc  jets,  forac  fuperfluous  metal  always  remains,  which 
■would  make  them  bear  very  unequally  againll  the  pa- 
per whilft  under  the  printing-prcfs,  and  effcftually  mar 
the  impreffion.  That  all  thefe  inequalities  may,  there- 
fore, be  taken  away,  and  that  the  bearings  of  every 
type  may  be  regulated  by  the  Ihoulders  imparted  to 
them  all  alike  from  the  mould,  the  workman  or  dref- 
fer  proceeds  in  the  following  manner.  The  types  be- 
ing fcrewed  up  in  the  flick,  as  before  mentioned,  with 
tlic  jet-end  outermoft,  and  projefting  beyond  the  wood 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  the  flick  is  put  into  an 
open  prefs,  fo  as  to  prefent  the  jet-end  uppermofl,  and 
then  every  thing  is  made  fafl  by  driving  a  long  wedge, 
which  bears  upon  a  flip  of  wood,  which  lies  clofe  to 
the  types  the  whole  length :  then  a  plough  or  plane 
is  applied,  which  is  fo  conftrufted  as  to  embrace  the 
projeiSing  part  of  the  types  betwixt  its  long  fides, 
which  are  made  of  poliflied  iron.  When  the  plane  is 
thus  applied,  the  fleel  cutter  bearing  upon  that  part 
between  the  flioulders  of  the  types,  where  the  inequa- 
lities lie,  the  dreiTer  dcxieroufly  glides  it  along,  and  by 
this  means  flrips  off  every  irregular  part  that  comes  in 
ihe  way,  and  fo  makes  an  uniform  groove  the  whole 
length,  and  leaves  the  two  fhoulders  flanding  ;  by 
which  means  every  type  become  precilely  like  to  ano- 
ther, as  to  the  height  againfl  paper.  The  types  be- 
ing now  finiftied,  the  flick  is  taken  out  of  the  prefs, 
and  the  whole  column  replaced  upon  the  other  ilick  : 
and  after  the  whole  are  fo  drefTed,  he  proceeds  to  pick 
out  the  bad  letters,  previous  to  putting  them  up  into 
pages  and  papers.  In  doing  this  he  takes  the  flick 
into  his  left  hand,  and  turning  the  faces  near  to  the 
light,  he  examines  them  carefully,  and  whenever  an 
imperfeft  or  damaged  letter  occurs,  he  nimbly  plucks 
it  out  with  a  fliarp  bodkin,  which  he  holds  in  the  right 
hand  for  that  purpofe.  Thofe  letters  which,  from  their 
form,  projcft  oyer  the  body  of  the  type,  and  which 
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cannot  on  this  account  be  rubbed  on  the  f.ones,  are 
fcraped  on  the  bruad-fidts  with  a  knife  or  file,  and  fume 
of  the  metal  next  the  face  pand  away  with  a  pen- 
knife, in  order  to  allow  the  type  10  come  clofe  to  any 
other.     This  operation  is  called  keniiiig. 

The  excellence  of  printing  types  conlifls  not  only 
in  the  due  performance  of  all  the  operations  above  dc- 
fcribed,  but  alfo  in  the  hardnels  ot  the  metal,  form, 
and  fine  proportion  ol  the  charatler,  and  in  the  txaCl 
bearing  and  ranging  of  the  letters  in  relatiiiu  to  one 
another. 

FOUNT,  or  Font,  among  printers,  &c.  a  fet  or 
quantity  of  charafters  or  letters  of  each  kind,  caft 
by  a  letter-founder,  and  fortcd. — ^\■c  fay,  a  founder 
has  call  a  fount  of  pica,  of  cnglilh,  of  pearl,  &c. 
meaning  that  he  has  call  a  fet  of  characters  of  thrfe 
kinds. 

A  complete  fount  docs  not  only  include  the  run- 
ning letters,  but  alfo  large  and  fniall  capitals,  finglc 
letters,  double  letters,  points,  commas,  lines,  and  nu- 
meral charaflcrs. 

Founts  are  large  or  fniall,  according  to  the  demand 
of  the  printer  who  orders  them  by  the  hundred  weight, 
or  by  llieets.  When  the  primer  orders  a  fount  of 
500,  he  means  that  the  fount  fliould  weigh  500  lb. 
When  he  demands  a  fount  of  10  llieets,  it  is  under- 
flood,  that  with  that  fount  he  fliall  be  able  to  compofe 
10  fheeis,  or  20  forms,  without  being  obliged  to  dif- 
tribute.  The  founder  takes  his  mcafurcs  accordingly  ; 
he  reckons  120  pounds  for  a  llieet,  including  the 
quadrates,  &c.  or  60  pounds  for  a  form,  which  is  half 
a  flieet :  not  that  the  iheet  always  weighs  120  pounds, 
or  the  form  60  pounds  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  of  the  form  ;  belides,  it  is  always 
fuppofcd  that  there  are  letters  left  in  the  cafes. 

The  letter-founders  have  a  kind  of  lift,  or  tariff, 
whereby  they  regulate  their  founts  :  the  occafion  there- 
of is,  that  fome  letters  being  in  mucli  more  ulc,  and 
oftener  repeated  than  others,  their  cells  or  cafes, 
fliould  be  better  filled  and  flored  than  thofe  of  the  let- 
ters which  do  not  return  fo  frequently.  Thus  the  0 
and  i,  for  inflancc,  arc  always  greater  in  quantity  th:iu 
the  k  or  z. 

This  difference  will  be  bed  perceived  from  a  propor- 
tional comparifon  of  thofe  letters  with  thenifelves,  or 
fome  others.  Suppofe  a  fount  of  100,000  charafters, 
which  is  a  common  fount  ;  here  the  a  fliould  liave 
5000,  the  c  3000,  the  ^11,000,  the/  6000,  the  7u 
;ooo,  the  k  only  300,  and  the  x,y,  and  2,  not  luany 
more.  But  this  is  only  to  be  underlloud  of  the  let 
ters  of  the  lower  cafe  ;  thofe  of  the  upper  having 
other  proportions,  which  it  would  be  here  too  long 
to  infifi  on. 

FOUNTAIN,  a  fpring  or  fource  of  water  rijing 
out  of  the  earth.  Among  the  ancients,  fountains 
were  generally  cfteemcd  as  facred  :  but  fome  were  held 
to  be  fo  in  a  more  particular  manner.  The  good  cf- 
fefts  received  from  cold  baths  gave  fprings  and  rivers 
this  high  reputation  ;  for  the  faluiary  influence  was 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  foine  prefidiiig  deity.  Par- 
ticular reafons  might  occafion  fonie  to  be  held  in  great- 
er veneration  than  oihcrs.  It  was  cuftoniary  to  throw 
little  pieces  of  money  into  thofe  fprings,  lakes,  or 
rivers,  which  were  efteemed  facred,  10  render  the  pre- 
fiding  divinities  propitious ;  as  ths  louch  of  a  naked  bo- 
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Fountain,  dy  was  fiippofed  [o  polUitc  their  hallowed  waters.    For 

' ^— ^  the  phenomena,  theory,  and  origin,  of  fountains  or 

fprings.     Sec  Spring. 

Artificial  Fou^TAlN,  called  alfo  zjet  d'eau,  is  a  con- 
trivance by  which  water  is  violently  fpouted  tipwards. 
See  Hydraulics. 

Boitiiig  FovsTAiK.     See  Iceland. 
FousTAjN-Tree,  a    very   extraordinary    vegetable 
growing  in  one  of  the  Canary  ilknds,  and  likewife  faid 
to  exill  in  fome  other  places,  which  diftils  water  from 
its  leaves  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  aniwer  all  the  purpoles 
of  the  inhabitants  who  live  near  it.     Of  this  tree  we 
have  tlie  following  account  in  GlalTe's  hiflory  of  the 
Canary  iflands. — "  There  are  only  three  fountains  of 
water  in  the  whole  illand  of  Hicrro,  wherein  the  foun- 
tain-tree grows.     One  of  thcfe  fountains  is  called  A- 
cof,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
fignifies  rivsr  ;  a  name,  however,  which  does  not  fecm 
to  have  been  given  it  on  account  of  its  yielding  much 
Water,  for  in'that  refpeft  it  hardly  deferves  the  name 
of  a  fountain.    More  to  the  northward  is  another  called 
Hapio ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  illand  is  a  fpring, 
yielding  a  llream  about  the  thicknefsof  a  man's  finger. 
This  lail  was  difcovcred  in  the  year  1565,  and  is  called 
the  fouiittiiii   of  Anton.    Hernandez.     On  account  of 
the    fcarcity  of  water,  the  flieep,  goats,  and  fwine, 
here  do  not  drink  in  the  fummcr,  but  are  taught  to  dig 
up  tiie  roots  of  fern,  and  chew  them  to  quencli  their 
ihirih.  Tlie  great  cattle  are  watered  at  thofe  fountains, 
and  at  a  place  where  water  diftils  from  the  leaves  of  a 
tree.     Many  writers  have  made  mention  of  this  fa- 
mous tree,  fome  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear miraculous  :  others  again  deny  the  exiftence  of 
a,ny  fuch  tree  ;  among  whom  is  Fa.her  Fcyjoo,  a  mo- 
dern Spanilli  author,  in  his  Theatro  Critico.     But  he, 
and  tholt:  who  agree  with  him  in  this  matter,  areas 
much  miltaken  as  thole  who  would  m.-.ke  it  appear  to 
be  miraculous.     This  is  the  only  illand  of  all  the  Ca- 
naries which  I  have  not  been  in  ;  but  I  have  failed  with 
natives  of  Hierro,  who,  when  qucftioned  about  the  ex- 
iftence of  this  tree,  anfwcrtd  in  the  afHrmative. 

"  The  author  of  the  Hijiory  of  the  dij'covery  and con- 
qucjl  has  given  us  a  particular  account  of  it,  which  I 
fhall  here  relate  at  large. 

'  The  diftric'l  in  wjiich  iliis  tree  ftands  is  called  Ti- 
gnlahe ;  near  to  which,  aiiJ  iu  the  cliff  or  fteep  rocky 
afcent  that  lurrouuds  the  whole  illand,  is  a  narrow  gut- 
ter or  guUey,  which  commences  at  the  lea,  and  continues 
to  the  fummit  of  the  cliff',  where  it  joins  or  coincides 
with  a  valley  which  is  terminated  by  the  fteep  front  of 
a  rock.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  grows  a  tree,  call- 
ed in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  Garfe, 
"  Sacred  or  Holy  Tree,"  which  for  many  years  has 
been  prtrfervtd  found,  entire,  andfrtlli.  Its  leaves  con- 
ftantly  oiflil  fuch  a  quantity  of  water  as  is  fufficient  to 
lurnilh  drink  to  every  living  creature  in  Hierro  ;  na- 
ture liaving  provided  this  remedy  lor  the  drought  of 
the  illmd.  It  is  lituaied  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
the  fea.  Nobody  knows  of  what  fpecies  it  is,  only 
iliat  it  is  called  Ti/.  It  is  diftind;  from  other  trees, 
aiid  ftauds  by  itfelf :  the  circumference  of  the  trunk 
is  about  12  fpans,  the  uianieitr  four,  and  in  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  Jiighcft  branch,  40 
fpans  :  the  circumference  of  all  the  branches  together 
is  120  feet.     The  branches  are  thick  and  extended; 


the  lowefl  commence  about  the  height  of  an  ell  from  Fountain, 
the  ground.     Its  fruit  refemblas  the  acorn,  and  taftes  *"^-v— ' 
fomething  like  the  kernel  of  a  pine  apple,  but  is  fofter 
and  more  aromatic.     The  leaves  of  this  tree  refemble 
thofe  of  the  laurel,  but  are  larger,  wider,  and  more 
curved  ;  they  come  forth  in  a  pcrpettial  fuccefllon,  to 
that  the  tree  always  remains  green.     Near  to  it  grows 
a  thorn  which  faftens  on  many  of  its  branches,  and  in- 
terweaves with  them  j  and  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  the 
garfe  are  fome  beech- trees,  brcfos,  and  thorns.    On  the 
north  fide  of  the  trunk  are  two  large  tanks  orcifterns, 
of  rough  ftonc,  or  rather  one  ciftern  divided,  each  half 
being  20  feet  |fquare  and  16  fpans  in  depth.    One  of 
tkcfc  contains  water  for  the  drinking  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  the  other  that  which  they  ufe  for  their- 
cattle,  walking,  and  fuch  like  purpofes.    Every  morn- 
ing, near  this  part  of  the  illand,  a  cloud  or  mift  arifes 
from  the  fea,  which  the  fouth  and  eafterly  winds  force 
againft.  the  fore-mentioned  fteep  cliff";  fo  that  tlie  cloud 
having  no  vent  but  by  the  gutter,  gradually  afcends  it, 
and  from  thence  advances  flowly  to  the  extremity  of 
the  valley,  whence  it  is  ftoppcd  and  checked  by  the 
front  of  the  rock  which  terminates  the  valley,  and  then 
refts  upon  the  thick  leaves'and  wide-fpreading  branches 
of  the  tree,  from  whence  it  diftils  in  drops  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  until  it  is  at  length  exbaufted, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  we  fee  water  drip  from  the 
leaves  of  trees  after  a  heavy  fi-.ower  of  rain.     This 
diftillation  is  not  peculiar   to  the  garfe  or  til ;    for 
the  brefos,  which  grow  near  it  likewife  drop  water  ;  but 
their  leaves  being  few  and  narrow,  the  quantity  is 
fo  trifling,  that  though  the  natives  favc  fome  of  it,  yet 
they  make  little  or  no  account  of  any  but  what  diflils 
from  the  til,  which,  together  with  the  water  of  fome 
fountains,  and  what  is  faved  in  the  winter  feafon,  is 
fufficient  to  fervc  them  and  their  flocks.     This  tree 
yields  moft  water  in  thofe  years  when  the  Levant  or 
eafterly  winds  have  prevailed  for  a  continuance  ;  for, 
by  ihefe  winds  only  the  clouds  or  mifts  are  drawn  hi- 
ther from   the  fea.     A  pcrfon  lives  on  the  fpot  near 
which  this  tree  grows,  who  is  appointed  by  the  council 
to  take  care  of  it  and  its  water;  and  is  allowed  a  houfe 
to  live  in,  with  a  certain  falary.    He  every  day  diftri- 
butes  to  each  family  of  the  diftrid;  feven  pots  or  veftels 
full  of  water,  bcfides  what  he  gives  to  the  principal 
people  of  the  ifland.' 

"  Whether  the  tree  which  yields  water  at  this  prc- 
fent  time  be  the  fame  as  that  mentioned  in  the  above 
defcription,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine;  but  it  is 
probable  there  has  been  a  fucceffion  of  them  ;  for  Pli- 
ny, defcribing  the  Fortunate  Ifland,  fays,  '  In  the 
mountains  of  Ombrion  are  trees  refembling  the  plant 
ferula,  from  which  water  may  be  procured  by  pref- 
fure.  What  comes  from  the  black  kind  is  bitter,  but 
that  which  the  white  yields  isfweet  and  potable." 

Trees  yielding  water  are  not  peculiar  to  the  ifland 
of  Hierro;  for  travellers  inform  us  of  one  of  the  fame 
kind  on  the  ifland  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  bight  or  gulph 
of  Guiney.  In  Cockburn's  voyages  we  find  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  dropping  tree,  near  the  mountains  of 
Fera  Paz,  in  America. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  we  came  out 
on  a  large  plain,  where  were  great  numbers  of  fine 
deer,  and  in  the  middle  flood  a  tree  of  unufual  fizc, 
fpreading  in  branches  over  a  vaft  compafs  of  ground. 

Cu- 
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r«niitim,  crtriofity  Ifd  ns  up  to  it.  We  had  perceived,  at  Ibme 
Ij  dill.mce  off,  the  ground  About  it  to  be  wet ;  at  which 
Fourmoat.  we  bciran  tJ  be  fomewhat  I'urprifcd,  as  well  knowing 
' >' '  there  had  no  rain  fallen  tor  near  fix  months  part,  ac- 
cording to  the  certain  courie  of  the  feafon  in  that  lati. 
tude  :  that  it  was  impoliible  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
fall  of  dew  on  the  tree,  wc  were  convinced,  by  the 
fun's  having  power  to  exhale  away  all  moirture  of  that 
nature  a  few  isinutes  after  its  riling.  At  lall,  to  our 
great  amazement  as  well  as  joy,  we  faw  water  drop- 
ping, sr  as  it  were  diftilling,  fall  from  the  end  of  every 
leaf  of  this  wonderful  (nor  had  it  been  araifs  as  I  had 
faid  miraculons)  tree  ;  at  Icafl  it  was  lb  with  rcfpeft  to 
lis,  who  had  been  labouring  four  days  through  ex- 
treme heat,  without  receiving  the  lealf  moirture,  and 
were  now  alraort  expiring  for  the  want  of  it. 

"  We  could  not  help  looking  on  this  as  liquor  fent 
from  heaven  to  comfort  us  under  great  extremity.  We 
catched  what  we  could  of  it  in  our  hands,  and  drank 
very  plentifully  of  it  ;  and  liked  it  fo  well,  that  wc 
could  hardly  prevail  with  ourfelves  to  give  over.  A 
matter  of  this  nature  could  not  but  incite  us  to  make 
the  rtriif  ert  obfervaiions  concerning  it ;  and  according- 
ly we  rtaid  under  the  tree  near  three  liours,  and  found 
we  could  not  fathom  its  body  in  five  times.  We  op- 
ferved  the  foil  where  it  grew  to  be  very  ftrong;  and 
upon  the  niceft  enquiry  wc  could  afterwards  rrfake, 
both  of  the  natives  of  the  country  and  the  Spaniflf  in- 
habitants, we  could  not  learn  there  was  any  fuch  tree 
known  throughout  New  Spain,  nor  perhaps  all  Ame- 
rica over  :  but  I  do  not  relate  this  as  a  prodigy  in  na- 
ture, becaufe  I  am  not  philolopher  enough  to  alcribe 
any  natural  caufe  for  it ;  the  learned  may  perhaps  give 
fubftantial  realbns  in  nature  for  what  appeared  to  us  a 
great  and  marvellous  fecret." 

FOUOUIERES  (James),  an  eminent  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1580,  and  received  his  chief  in- 
ifrudions  from  Velvet  Brughel.  He  applied  himfclf 
to  the  rtudy  of  the  landfcapes,  and  went  to  Italy  to  im- 
prove himfelf  in  colouring  ;  and  fucccedcd  fo  happily, 
that  his  works  are  faid  to  be  nearly  equal  to  thofe  of 
Titian. — He  was  engaged  and  much  carelFcd  at  the 
court  of  the  elector  Palatine,  and  afterwards  fpent  fe- 
veral  years  of  his  life  in  France  ;  where  his  works  met 
with  univerfal  approbation,  and  he  was  proportionably 
well  paid  for  his  paintings.  Yet  by  fome  mifconducft 
he  funk  into  poverty,  and  died  in  the  houfe  of  an  in- 
confiderable  painter  in  1659.  He  had  refided  for  fe- 
veral  years  at  Rome  and  Venice,  where  he  acquired 
that  ex  .-client  rtyle  of  colouring  and  delign  for  which 
he  is  fo  defervedly  dirtinguillicd. 

FOURCHEE,  orFouRCHY,  in  heraldry,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  a  crofs  forked  at  the  ends.  See 
Herai-pry. 

FOURMONT  (Stephen),  profelTorof  the  Arabic 
and  Chincfe  languages,  and  one  of  the  mort  learned 
men  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Hcrbelia,  a  village  four 
leagues  from  Paris,  in  16S3.  He  ftudied  in  Mazarine 
college,  and  afterwards  in  the  Seminary  of  Thirty- 
three.  He  was  at  length  profellbr  of  Arabic  in  the 
Royal  College,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Infcriptions.  In  i7;8  he  was  chofen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  of  tliat 
of  Berlin  in  1741.  He  was  often  confulted  by  ihc 
duke  of  Orleans,  firft  prince  of  the  blood  ;  who  had  a 
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particular  erteem  for  him,  and  made  him  one  of  his  fc-  Fcurncft. 

crciaries.     He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books  ;   the  ' ^ ' 

mort  conlidcrable  of  thofe  which  have  beer,  printed  arc, 
I.  Tiie  Roots  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  in  vcrfe.  2.  Cri- 
tical Relitftions  on  the  Hirtories  of  ancient  Nations. 
2  vols  4to.  3.  Mcditationei  Sinkdr,  folio.  4.  A  Chintfe 
Grammar,  in  Latin,  folio.  j.  Several  Dilii^rtions 
printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcrip- 
tions, &c.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1745. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Michael  Ferny- 
ino}it,  his  youngeit  brother  ;  who  took  orders,  was 
profeffor  of  the  Syriac  language  in  the  Royal  College, 
and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions.  He 
died  in  1746. 

FOURNESS,  in  Loynfdalc,  Lancalhire  is  a  track, 
between  the  Kent,  Levcn,  and  Dudden- Sands,  which 
runs  north  parallel  with  the  welt  fides  of  Cumberland 
and  Wellmoreland  ;  and  on  the  fouth  runs  out  inta 
the  fea  as  a  promontory.  Here,  as  Mr  Camden  ex- 
prcfles  it,  "  the  fea,  as  if  enraged  at  it,  ladies  it  more 
furioully,  and  in  high  tides  has  evei;  devoured  the  fliorc, 
and  made  three  large  bays  ;  viz.  Kentfand,  into  whick 
the  river  Ken  empties  itfclf;  Levenfand  and  Dudden- 
fand  between  which  the  land  projefts  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  it  has  its  name  thence;  Forenefsand  Foreland, 
fignifyingthe  fame  with  us  as  promontorium  anteyius  in 
Laiin."  Bilhop  Gibfon,  however,  derives  the  name 
oi Fouyncfs,  or  Fumefs,  from  the  numerous  fi-rnaces, 
that  were  there  arc  anciently,  the  rents  and  fcrvicesof 
which  (called  bl'ioviftmhy  ycv.ti')  are  rtill  paid.  This 
whole  traft,  except  on  the  coaft,  riles  in  high  hills  and 
vafl  piles  of  rocks  called  F6;7.'f/>-FtVA  :  among  which 
the  Britons  found  a  fecure  retreat,  tnirting  to  thefe 
natural  fortrelTes,  li  ough  nothing  was  inacceflible  to 
the  victorious  Saxons  :  for  we  find  the  Britons  fet- 
tled here  228  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons: 
becaufe  at  that  time  Egfrid  king  of  Nortiiumberland 
gave  St  Cuthbert  the  land  called  Caythmell,  and  all  the 
Briians  in  it,  as  is  related  in  his  life.  In  thefe  moun- 
tainous parts  are  found  quarries  of  a  fine  durable  blue 
flate  to  cover  buildings  with,  which  are  made  ufe  of 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Here  are  fcveral 
cotton  mills  lately  erefted  ;  and  if  fuel  for  fire  ucre 
more  plentiful,  the  trade  of  this  country  would  mucli 
increafe;  but  there  being  no  coals  nearer  than  Wigan 
or  Whitehaven,  and  the  coaft-duties  high,  firing  is  ra- 
ther fcarce,  the  country  people  ufing  only  turf  or  pear, 
and  that  begins  to  be  more  fcarce  than  formerly.  In 
the  molTcs  of  Fournefs  much  fir  is  found,  but  more 
oak  :  the  trunks  in  general  lie  with  their  heads  to  the 
eaft,  the  high  winds  having  been  from  the  welt.  High 
Fournefs  has  ever  liad  great  quantities  of  (beep,  which 
browfe  upon  the  hollies  left  in  great  numbers  for  theni; 
and  produces  charcoal  for  meliing  iron-ore,  and  oak- 
bark  for  tanners  ufe,  in  great  abundance.  The  forerts 
abounded  with  deer  and  wild  boars,  and  the  legh  or 
fcoje,  or  large  flags,  whofe  horns  are  frequently  found 
under  ground  here.  The  low  or  plain  part  of  Fournefs 
which  is  fo  called  to  diflinguiflied  it  from  the  woody  or 
mountainous  part  produces  all  forts  of  grain,  but  prin- 
cipally oats,  whereof  the  bread  eaten  is  in  this  country 
is  generally  made  ;  and  there  are  found  here  veins  of  a 
very  rich  iron-ore,  which  is  not  only  melted  and 
wrought  here,  but  great  quantities  are  exported  10 
other  parts  to  mix  with  poorer  ores.  The  three  finds 
3  C  above 
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Fournefs  abovemeiitioned  are  very  dangerous  to  travellers  by 
II  the  tides  and  the  many  quickfands.     There  is  a  guide 

Fowey.  on  horfebacl«  appoiuied  to  Kent  or  Lfincaftcr  land  at 
'  10  1.  per  aii/i.  to  Leven  at  6  1.  per  ann,  out  of  the  pub- 

lic revenue  ;  but  to  Duddeii,  which  are  moll  danger- 
ous, none;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  perTons 
to  pal's  over  it  in  parties  of  loo  at  a  lime  like  caravans, 
wnder  the  direction  of  the  carriers,  who  go  to  or  fro 
every  day.  The  lands  are  lefs  dangerous  than  former- 
ly, being  more  ufed  and  better  known,  and  travellers 
never  going  without  the  carriers  or  guides.  "  Furnis 
abbey  up  in  the  jnouniains,"  was  begun  at  Tulkei  in 
Amoundernefs  1124,  by  Stephen  earl  of  Boulogne, 
afterwards  king  of  England,  for  the  monks  of  Savigni 
in  France,  and  tiiree  years  after  removed  to  this  val- 
ley, then  called  BekatigefgUl,  or  the  vale  of  night- 
Ihadc."  It  was  of  the  Cillertian  order,  endowed  with 
above  800  1.  per  an::.  Out  of  the  monks  of  this  abbey, 
Mr  Camden  informs  us,  the  billiops  of  the  Ille  of  Man, 
whicli  lies  over  againft  it,  ul'ed  to  be  chofen  by  ancient 
tulloin  ;  it  being  as  it  were  the  mother  of  many  mo- 
naflcries  iu  Man  and  Ireland.  Some  ruins,  and  part 
of  the  folFe  which  furrounded  the  monartery,  are  Hill 
to  be  feen  at  Tulket.  The  remains  at  Fournefs  breathe 
that  plain  limplicity  of  the  Cillertian  abbeys;  the 
chaptcr-houfc  was  the  only  piece  of  elegant  gothic 
about  it,  and  its  roof  has  lately  fallen  in.  Part  of 
the  painted  glafs  from  the  eail  window,  reprcfent- 
ing  the  crucifixion,  &c.  is  preferved  at  Winder-mere 
church  in  Bowlnefs,  Weltmoreland.  The  church 
(except  the  north  fide  of  the  nave),  the  chapter-houl'e, 
refectory,  &c.  remain,  only  unroofed. 

FOURTH  REDUNDANT,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 

FOWEY,  orFoY,  a  town  of  C'^.nwall  in  England, 
240  miles  from  London,  with  a  commodious  haven  on 
the  Channel.  It  is  a  populous  place,  extending  above 
one  mile  on  the  eall  fule  of  a  river  of  its  own  name  ; 
and  has  a  great  Iharc  in  the  filhing  trade,  efpecially 
pilchards.  It  rofe  fo  much  formerly  by  naval  wars  and 
piracies,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  its  fliips  re- 
futing to  flrikc  when  required  as  they  failed  by  Rye  aud 
W  inchelfca,  were  attacked  by  I  he  (liipsoflhofc  pons,  but 
defeated  them  ;  whereupon  they  bore  their  arms  mixed 
Withtheanns  of  thofe  two  cinque  ports,  which  gave  rife 
10  the  name  of  the  "Gallants  of  Fowey."  And  we  learn 
from  Camden,  that  this  town  quartered  a  part  of  the 
arms  of  every  one  of  the  cinque-poi  ts  with  their  own  ; 
intimating,  that  they  had  at  times  triumphed  over  them 
all ;  aud  indeed  once  they  were  fo  powerful,  that  tliey 
took  fevcral  of  the  French  men  of  war.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  tliey  refcued  certain  fliips  of  Rye  from 
diftrefs,  for  which  this  town  was  made  a  member  of 
the  cinque-ports.  Edward  IV.  favoured  Fowey  fo 
much,  that  when  the  French  threatened  to  come  up 
the  river  to  burn  it,  he  caufed  two  towers,  the  ruins  of 
■wiiich  are  yet  vlllble,  to  be  built  at  the  public  charge 
for  its  fccurity:  but  he  was  afterwards  fo  difgulled 
■with  the  inhabitants  for  attacking  the  French  after  a 
iruce  proclaimed  with  Louis  XI.  that  he  took  away 
all  their  fliips  and  naval  ftores,  together  with  a 
chain  drawn  acrofs  the  river  between  the  two  forts 
abovementioncd,  which  was  carried  10  Dartmouth. 
It  is  faid  they  were  fo  inlblent,  that  they  cut  off  the 
ears  of  the  king's  purfuivants  :  for  which  fome  lives 
were  forfeited  as  wtii  as  ellatcs.  The  corporation  con- 
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fills  ofamayor,  recorder,  8  aldermen,  a  town-clerk,  and 
2  affillants.  Tiic  market  is  Satisr.iay,  the  fairs  May  day 
and  Sept.  10.  Here  are  a  fine  old  church,  a  frcc-1'chool 
and  an  hofpital.  The  toll  of  the  market  and  fairs,  an 
key  age  of  the  harbour,  were  vefted  in  the  corporation 
on  the  payment  of  a  fee-farm  rent  of  about  40s.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  fent  members  to  parliament 
before  the  13th  of  Oiieen  Elizabeth.  Here  is  a  coinage 
for  the  tin  ;  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  dug  in  the 
country  to  the  north  and  well  of  it.  The  river  Foy, 
or  Foath,  is  very  broad  and  deep  here,  and  was  for- 
merly navigable  as  high  as  Leflwithiel.  W.  Long.  5°, 
N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

FOWL,  among  zoologifts,  denotes  the  larger  forts 
of  birds,  whether  domcltic  or  wild  :  fuch  as  gteic, 
phcafanis,  patridges,  turkey,  ducks,  &c. 

Tame  fowl  make  a  neccffary  part  of  the  flock  of  a 
country  farm.     Seethe  article  Poultry. 

Fowls  are  again  diflinguifiied  into  two  kinds,  viz. 
land  and  -water  fowl,  thcle  lall  being  lo  called  fiom 
their  living  much  in  and  about  water:  alii)  into  thofe 
which  are  accounted  game,  and  thofe  which  are  not. 
See  the  article  Game. 

FOWLING,  the  art  of  catching  birds  by  means 
of  bird-lime,  decoys,  and  other  devices,  or  the  killing 
of  them  by  the  gun.  See  BiRU-Catehing,  BiRL-Lhiie, 
Decov,  Shooting,  and  the  names  of  the  different 
birds  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Fowling,  isalfo  ufed  for  the  pcrfuing  and  taking 
birds  with  hawks,  more  properly  called  >  alconky  or 
HAWKING.     Sec  thefe  articles. 

Fou'LiNG-Piece,  a  light  gun  for  Ihooting  birds. 
That  piece  is  always  reckoned  befl  which  has  the  long- 
cfl  barrel,  from  si  to  6  feet,  with  a  moderate  bore  ; 
though  every  fowler  fliould  have  them  of  different  fizes, 
fuiiable  to  the  gaine  he  dcligns  to  kill.  The  barrel 
Ihould  be  well  poliflicd  and  fmooth  within,  and  the 
bore  of  an  equal  bigncfs  from  one  end  to  the  other; 
which  may  be  proved  by  putting  in  a  piece  of  pallc- 
board,  cut  of  the  cxaef  roundutfs  of  the  lop:  for  if 
this  goes  down  without  flops  or  flipping  you  may  con- 
clude the  bore  good.  The  bridge-pan  muft  be  fome- 
what  above  the  touch-hole,  and  ought  to  have  a  notch 
to  let  down  a  little  powder :  this  will  prevent  liiC  piece 
from  recoiling,  which  it  would  otherwife  be  apt  to  do. 
As  to  the  locks,  choofe  fuch  as  are  well  filed  with  tme 
work,  whwfe  fprings  mull  be  neither  too  flrong  nor  too 
weak.  The  hammer  ought  to  be  well  hardened  and 
pliable  to  go  down  to  the  pan  with  a  quick  motion. 

FOX,  in  zoology.     SeeC'ANiB. 

The  fox  is  a  great  nuifancc  to  the  hufbandman,  by 
taking  away  and  deftroi^ing  his  lambs,  geefe,  poultry, 
&c.  The  common  way  to  catch  him  is  by  gins  ; 
which  being  baited,  and  a  train  made  by  drawing  raw 
flcfli  acrofs  in  his  ufual  paths  or  haunts  to  the  gin,  it 
proves  an  inducement  to  bring  him  to  the  place  of  dc- 
flruflion. 

The  fox  is  alfo  a  beaft  of  chace,  and  is  tak^n  with 
grebounds,  tarriers,  &c.    Sec  the  article  Hunting, 

Fox  (John),  the  martyrologift,  was  born  ft  Bortoa 
in  Lincolnfliire  in  the  year  151  7.  At  ilie  age  of  16  hs 
was  entered  a  fludentof  Brazen-nofe  college  in  Oxford; 
and  in  1543  heproceeded  mafterof  arts,  and  waichofcn, 
fellow  of  Magdalen  college.  He  difcovercd  an  early 
genius  for  poetry,  and  wrote  fevcral  Latin  comedies, 

the 
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Fox.       the  Itibjeas  taken  from  fcrlpiure,  wliich  his  fon  afllircs 

— >- '  us  were  written  in  an  elegant  ftyle.     Forfaking  the 

niiiies,  lie  now  applied  himfelf  with  uncommon  aiii- 
duity  to  Jie  (huly  of  divinity,  particularly  church-hi- 
flory;  and,  iliftovering  a  premature  propenliiy  to  the 
doariiie  ofrcformation,  he  was  expelled  the  collegeas 
an  heretic.  His  dillrefs  on  this  occalion  was  very  great  ; 
but  it  was  noc  long  before  he  found  an  afylum  in  the 
houfe  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Warwicklliirc,  who  em- 
ployed him  as  a  tutor  to  his  children.  Here  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Coventry.  Sir  Tho- 
mas's children  being  now  grown  up,  after  refiding  a 
Ihort  time  with  his  wife's  father,  became  to  London  ; 
where  finding  no  immediate  means  of  fubfiftence,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  utmoll  degree  of  want  ;  but  was  at 
length  (as  his  fon  relates)  miraculoufly  relieved  in  the 
following  manner  :  As  he  was  one  day  fitting  in  St 
Paul's  church,  emaciated  with  hunger,  a  flrangerac- 
coHed  him  familiarly,  and,  bidding  him  be  of  guod 
cheer,  put  a  fum  of  money  into  his  hand;  telling  him 
at  the  fame  time,  that  in  a  few  days  new  hopes  were 
at  hand.  He  was  foon  after  taken  into  the  family  of 
theduchefs  of  Richmond,  as  tutor  to  tlie  earl  of  Sur- 
rey's  children,  who,  when  their  father  was  fent  to  the 
tower,  were  committed  to  her  care.  In  this  family  lie 
lived,  at  Ryegate  in  Surrey,  during  the  latter  part  of 
ihe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  entire  reign  of  Eil- 
ward  VI.  and  part  of  that  of  queen  Mary  ;  but  at 
length,  perfecuted  by  his  implacable  enemy  bilhop 
Gardiner,  he  was  obliged  to  feck  refuge  abroad.  Ba- 
fil  in  Switzerland  was  the  place  of  his  retreat,  where 
he  fublicled  by  correding  the  prefs.  On  the  death  of 
queen  Mary  he  returned  to  England  ;  where  he  was 
gracioufly  received  by  his  former  pupil  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  retained  him  in  his  family  as  long  as  lie 
lived,  and  bequeathed  him  a  penfion  at  his  death.  Mr 
fecretary  Cecil  alfo  obtained  for  him  the  reftory  of 
Shipton  near  Salilbury  ;  and  we  are  alfured  that  he 
might  have  had  confiderable  church  preferment,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  unwillingnefs  to  fubfcribe  to  the 
canons.  He  died  in  the  year  1587,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St  Giles's, 
Cripplegate.  He  was  a  man  of  great  induflry,  and  con- 
fiderable learning ;  a  zealous,  bat  not  a  violent  reformer; 
a  nouconforniill,  but  not  an  enemy  10  the  church  of 
England.  He  left  two  fons  ;  one  of  which  was  bred 
a  divine,  the  other  a  phyfician.  He  wrote  many  pieces  : 
but  his  principal  work  is,  the  A&s  and  monuments  of 
the  Church,  &c.  commonly  called  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs. His  facts  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on,  and 
he  ofien  lofes  his  teriiper  ;  which,  confidering  the  fub- 
jctt,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 

FOX  (George),  the  founder  of  the  fed  of  Englifli 
Quakers,  was  a  (lioemaker  in  Nottingham.  The  ac- 
counts of  thpfe  times  tell  us,  that  as  he  wrought  at 
his  trade,  he  ufed  to  meditate  much  on  the  fcriptures  : 
which,  with  his  folitary  courfe  of  life,  improving  his 
natural  melancholy,  he  began  at  length  to  fancy  him- 
felf infpired  ;  and  in  confequence  thereof  fet  up  for  a 
preacher. 

He  propofed  but  few  ariiclesof  faith  ;  infilling  chief- 
ly on  moral  virtue,  mutual  charity,  the  love  of  God, 
and  a  dicp  attention  to  the  inward  motions  and  fccret 
operations  of  the  fpirit :  he  required  a  plain  finiple 
worfliip,  and  a  religion  without  ceremonies,  making  i' 


a  principal  point  to  wait  in  profound  i'llence  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Fox  met  with  miich  rough  *■ 
treatment  for  his  zeal,  was  often  imprilbned,  andit- 
vcral  times  in  danger  of  being  knocked  oh  the  head. 
But  all  difcouragements  notw  ithtfandiiig,  his  fcft  pre- 
vailed much,  and  many  confiderable  men  were  drawn 
over  to  them  ;  amongwhom  were  Barclay  and  Penn. 
He  died  in  i68r.  His  followtrs  were  called  Quakers, 
in  derilion  of  fonie  uiiuUial  Ihakings  and  convulfions 
with  which  they  were  feized  at  their  firfl  meetings. 
See  the  article  Quakers. 

Fox-C!ovc,  in  botany.     See  Digitalis. 

Fox-Jfla>ids,  the  name  of  a  groupe  of  iflands,  16  in 
number,  fituaied  between  the  ealtern  coaft  of  Kamt- 
fchatka  and  the  weftern  coalt  of  the  continent  of 
America.  Each  ifiand  has  a  particular  name  ;  but  the 
general  name  Fox-ijiands  is  given  to  the  whole  group, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  black,  grey,  and  red 
foxes  with  which  they  abound.  The  drefs  of  the  inha- 
bitants confUls  of  a  cap  and  a  fur  coat,  which  reaches 
down  to  the  knee.  Some  of  them  wear  common  caps 
of  a  party-coloured  bird-ikin,  upon  which  they  leave 
part  of  the  wings  and  tail.  On  the  fore-part  of  tiieir 
hunting  and  filhing  caps,  they  place  a  fmall  board  like 
a  fcrecn,  adorned  with  the  jaw-bones  of  fea-bears,  and 
ornamented  with  glafs-beads,  W'hich  they  receive  in 
barter  from  the  Rulhans.  At  their  ftdivals  and  dan- 
cing parhies  they  ufe  a  much  more  fliowy  fort  of  caps. 
They  feed  upon  the  flefli  of  all  forts  of  fea-animals, 
and  generally  cat  it  raw.  But  if  at  any  time  ihcy 
choofe  to  drefs  their  vidfuals,  they  make  ufe  of  a  hol- 
low flone  ;  having  placed  the  fifli  or  tielh  (herein,  they 
cover  it  with  another,  and  clofc  the  inierfliccs  with 
lime  or  clay.  They  then  lay  it  horizontally  upon  two 
flones,  and  light  a  fire  under  it.  The  proviiion  in- 
tended for  keeping  is  dried  without  fait  in  the  open 
air.  Their  weapons  confifl  of  bows,  arrows,  and  daris; 
and  for  defence  they  ufe  wooden  Ihields. — The  moil; 
perfeiSt  equality  reigns  among  theli:  idanders.  They 
have  neither  chiefs  nor  fuperiors,  neither  laws  nor  pu-. 
nilhments.  They  live  together  in  families,  and  fo- 
cicties  of  feveral  families  united,  which  form  what 
they  Gall  a  ;v,-c.',  who,  in  cafe  of  an  attack  or  defence, 
mutually  help  and  fuppori  each  other.  The  inliabi- 
tants  of  the  fame  illand  always  pretend  to  be  of  the 
fame  race  ;  and  every  pcrfon  looks  upon  his  illand  as  a 
poflellion,  the  property  of  which  is  common  to  ail  the 
individuals  of  the  fame  fociety.  Feafls  are  very  com- 
mon among  them,  and  mere  particularly  when  the  in- 
habitants of  one  illand  are  vifited  by  thofe  of  the 
others.  The  men  of  the  village  meet  their  guefls 
beating  drums,  and  preceded  by  the  women,  who  fing 
and  dance.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  dance,  the  hofis 
ferve  up  their  befl  provifions,  and  invite  their  guefts 
to  partake  of  the  feaft.  They  feed  their  children 
when  very  young  with  the  coarfefl  flcfli,  and  for  the 
mofl  part  raw.  If  an  infant  cries,  the  mother  imme- 
diately carries  it  to  the  fea-fide,  and  whether  it  be 
fummer  or  winter,  holds  it  naked  in  the  water  until  it 
is  quiet.  This  cuflom  is  fo  far  from  doing  the  children 
any  harm,  that  it  hardens  them  againfl  the  cold, 
and  they  accordingly  go  barefooted  through  ilie  win- 
ter without  the  leail  inconvenience.  They  feldoni  lieat 
their  dwellings;  but  when  they  are  defirous  of  warm- 
ing tbcmfclvcs,  they  light  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  iiand 
3  C  2  over 
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rrataftor,   over  It ;  or  clfc  they  fct  fire  to  train-oil,  which  they 
ifraches.    pour  iiito  a  hollow  Uout.     They  have  a  good  fliarc  of 

"""•" '  iilaiii  natural  fenlc,  but  are  rather  How  or  underlland- 

itv.  They  fceni  colJ  anJ  inditfertnt  in  moft  of  their 
adions;  but  let  an  injury,  or  even  a  fufpicion  only, 
roufe  them  from  this  phlegmatic  ftate,  and  they  be- 
come inflexible  and  furious,  taking  the  niofl  violent 
revenge  without  any  regard  to  the  confequences.  The 
lead  alUiciion  prompts  them  to  fuicide  j  tne  apprehen- 
fion  of  even  an  uncertain  evil  often  leads  them  to  de- 
fpair  i  and  they  put  an  end  to  their  days  with  great 
apparent  inlcniibiiiiy. 

FRACASTOR  (Jerome),  a  mofl  eminent  Italian 
poet  and  phylician,  was  born  at  Verona  in  the  year 
1482.  Two  fingularities  are  related  of  him  in  his  in- 
fancy: one  is,  that  his  lips  adhered  fo  clofely  to  each 
ether  when  he  came  uito  tlic  world,  that  a  chirurgeon 
was  obliged  to  divide  them  with  his  incilion-knite  ;  the 
other,  that  his  mother  was  killed  with  lightning,  while 
he,  though  in  her  arms  at  the  very  moment,  efcaped 
unhurt.  Fracaftor  was  of  parts  fo  exquilue,  and  made 
io  wonderful  a  progrefs  in  every  thing  he  undertook, 
that  he  became  eminently  ikilled  not  only  in  the  belles 
Icttrcs,  but  in  all  arts  and  fciences.  He  was  a  poet,  a 
philolopiicr,  a  phyfician,  an  allronoraer,  a  mathema- 
tician, and  what  not  ?  He  was  a  man  of  vafl  confc- 
quencc  in  his  time;  as  appears  from  pope  Paul  lll.'s 
making  ul"e  of  his  authority  to  remove  the  council  ot 
Trent  to  Boloagne,  under  the  pretext  of  a  contagious 
dillemper,  which,  as  Fracallor  depofed,  made  it  no 
longer  fafc  to  continue  at  Trent.  He  was  intimately 
acqu..in;ed  with  cardinal  Bembus,  Julius  Scaligcr,  and 
all  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Cafi  near  Verona,  in  1553  :  and  in  1559,  ''^'^  ^°^^'^ 
«f  Verona  erected  a  Itatue  in  honour  of  him. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  performances,  both  as 
a  poet  and  as  a  phyfician  ;  yet  never  man  was  more 
thlinterefled  in  both  thefe  capacities  than  he:  evi- 
dently fo  as  a  phyfician,  for  he  praftifed  without  fees  ; 
and  as  a  poet,  whofc  ufual  reward  is  glory,  nothing 
t;oald  be  more  indifferent.  It  is  owing  to  this  indiffc- 
lence,  that  we  have  fo  little  of  his  poetry,  in  compari- 
fon  of  what  he  wrote  ;  and  that,  among  other  compo- 
litions,  his  Odes  and  Epigrams,  which  were  read  in 
manufcript  with  infinite  admiration,  yet,  never  palling 
the  prefs,  were  loft.  What  we  have  now  of  his,  are 
the  three  books  of  "  Siphilis,  or  of  the  French  difeafe;'' 
a  book  of  Mifcellaneous  Poems  ;  and  two  books  of  his 
poem,  intitled,  Jo/aph,  which  he  began  at  the  latter 
end  of  his  life,  but  did  not  live  to  finifli.  And  thefe 
■works,  it  is  faid,  would  have  perillied  with  the  reft,  if 
his  friends  had  not  taken  care  to  prcferve  and  commu- 
nicate copies  of  them  :  For  Fracaltor,  writing  merely 
for  amiifement,  never  troubled  hiinfelf  in  the  leall 
about  what  became  of  his  works  after  they  once  got 
out  of  his  hands.  Fracaftor  compofed  alfo  a  poem, 
called  j'ltcou,  five  de  cura  caitiim  vi^vaticorum.  His  po- 
ems as  well  as  his  other  works  are  written  all  in  Latin. 
'His  medical  pieces  arc,  De  Syv.fathia  ir  Antipathia, — 
Di  cotttagidtie  ir  cont^gioitis  iiiorbh,—De  caufu  criticorum 
Aienun, — De  vhii  tejupcratura,  &c.  His  works  have 
been  primed  feparately  and  cullcftively.  The  beft  edi- 
tion of  them  is  that  of  Padsa  1 735,  in  2  vols  4to. 

FllACHES,  in    the   glafs    trade,  are   the   flat  iron 
pans  into  which  the  glafs  vtirelS|  already  formed  are 
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put  when  in  the  tower  over  the  working-furnace,  and  rraaios 
by  means  of  which  they  are  drawn  out  through  the         11 
leers,  that  they  may  be  taken  gradually  from  the  lire,  Fragaria; 
and  cool  by  degrees.  " 

FRACTION,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  part  or 
divifion  of  an  unit  or  integer  ;  or  a  number  which 
ftands  to  an  unit  in  the  relation  of  a  part  10  its  whole. 
The  word  literally  imports  a  broken  number. 

Fractions  are  ufually  divided  into  decimal,  fexagefi- 

mal,  and  vulgar.     See  Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 

FRACTURE,  in  furgcry,  a  rupture  of  a  bone  or 

a  folution   of  continuity  in  a  bone  when  it  is  cruihed 

or  broken  by  fome  external  caufe.     Sec  Surgervi 

FR/ENUM,  or  Frenum,  Brid/i,  in  anatomy,  a 
name  given  to  divers  ligaments,  from  their  ofiice  in 
retaining  and  curbing  the  motions  uf  the  parts  they 
are  fitted  to. 

Frjenvm  Lingux,  ox  Bridle  of  the  Tongue  ;  a  mem- 
branous ligament,  which  ties  the  tongue  10  the  os 
hyoidcs,  larynx,  fauces,  and  lower  parts  of  the  mouth. 
In  fome  fubjedls  the Jnr/jum  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  tongue  to  the  very  tip  ;  in  which  cafes,  if  it  were 
not  cut,  it  weuld  take  away  all  poflibility  of  fpcech. 
See  ToKcuE-Tied. 

FrjekViM  Penis,  a  flcnder  ligament,  whereby  the 
prepuce  is  tied  to  the  lower  part  ot  the  glans  of  the 
penis.  Nature  varies  in  the  make  of  this  part ;  it  be- 
ing fo  fhort  ill  fome,  that  unlefs  divided  it  would  not 
admit  of  perfeft  ercilion.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of 
littley>.r«;<w,  faftened  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cli- 
toris. 

FRAGA,  a  ftrong  town  with  a  haudfonic  caftle  in 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain.  It  is  ftrong  by 
I'ltuaiion  among  the  mountains  ;  having  the  river  Cinca 
before  it,  whole  high  banks  are  difficult  of  acccfs  ; 
and  at  its  back  a  hill,  which  cannot  eafily  be  ap- 
proached with  large  cannon.  Alphonfo  Vll.  king  of 
Arragon,  and  the  firft  of  that  name  of  Caftile,  was 
killed  by  the  Moors  in  1134,  when  he  befieged  this 
town.     E.  Long.  o.  23.  N.  Lat.  41   28. 

FRAGARIA,  the  Strawberry:  A  genus  of  the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icolaiidria  clals  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
35th  order,  Sei:ticofa.  The  calyx  is  deccmhd  ;  the  pe- 
tals five  ;  the  receptacle  of  the  feeds  ovate,  in  the  form 
of  a  berry,  and  deciduous.  There  is  but  one  fpccies, 
viz.  thevcfca,  or  cultivated  ftrawberry.  The  princi- 
pal varieties  ate,  i.  The  fylvcflris,  or  wood-ftrawberry, 
■with  oval  fawed  leaves,  aad  fmall  round  fruit.  2.  The 
Virginian  fcarlct,  or  Virginia  ftrawberry,  with  oblong 
oval  fawed  leaves,  and  a  roundiftifcarlet-colnured  fruit. 
3.  The  Mofchata,  or  hautboy,  or  mufky  ftrawberry, 
having  oval,  lanceolate,  rough  leaves,  and  largcpale-red 
fruit.  4.  The  Chilocnfis,  or  Chili  ftrawberry,  with 
large,  oval,  thick,  haivy  leaves,  large  flowers,  and  very 
large  firm  fruit.  5.  The  Alpma,  Alpine,  or  i!ionthly 
ftrawberry,  having  (mall  oval  leaves,  imall  flowers,  and 
moderate-lized,  oblong,  pointed  fruit. 

All  thefe  varieties  arc  liafdy,  \ow ,  perennials,  du- 
rable in  root,  but  the  leaves  and  fruit-ftalks  arc  re- 
newed annually  in  fpriug.  They  flower  iu  May  and 
June,  and  their  fruitcomcs  to  pcrftdionin  June,  July, 
and  Auguft;  the  Alpine  kind  continuing  till  the  be- 
ginning of  winter.  They  all  profper  in  any  common 
garden  foil,  producing  abundant  crops  annually  with- 
out 
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Fra^uicr.  out  much  trouble.     They  iiicreafe  exceedingly  every 

°H      '   ftimmer,  both   by  ofF-fets  or  fuckers  from  the  fides  of 

Frame,    the  plants,  and  by  the  raaners  or  Itrings,  all  of  which 

■~^'' '  rooting  and   forming  plants   at   every   joint,  each  of 

which  fcparitcly  planted  bears  a  few  fruit  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  bear  in  great  perfection  the  fecond  fum- 
mcr.  Thofc  of  the  Alpine  kind  will  even  bear  fruit 
the  fame  year  that  they  are  formed.  All  the  forts  arc 
commonly  cultivated  in  kitchen-gardens,  in  beds  or 
borders  of  common  earth,  in  rows  lengthwife  ij  or  i8 
inches  dillance  ;  the  plants  the  fame  dillancc  from  one 
another  in  each  row.  Patches  of  the  different  forts 
difpofed  here  and  there  in  the  fronts  of  the  different 
compartments  of  the  pleafnrc-ground,  will  appear  or- 
namental  both  in  their  flowers  and  fruit,  and  make 
an  agreeable  variety. 

Strawberries  eaten  cither  alone,  or  with  fugar  and 
milk,  are  univerfally  efleemed  a  niofl  delicious  fruir. 
They  are  grateful,  cooling,  fubacid,  and  juicy.  Tho' 
taken  in  large  quantities,  they  feldom  difagree.  They 
promote  perfpiration,  impart  a  violet  fmell  to  the  urine, 
and  dilFolve  the  tartareous  incruftations  on  the  teeth. 
People  afflifted  with  the  gout  or  iFone  have  found  re- 
lief by  ufing  them  very  largely  ;  and  Hoffman  fays, 
he  has  known  confumptive  people  cured  by  them. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  allringent. — Sheep  and  goals 
cat  the  plant  ;  cows  are  not  fond  of  it ,  horfes  and 
fwine  refufe  ir. 

FRAGUIER  (Glaude  F'rancis),  a  polite  and  learn- 
ed French  writer,  born  at  Paris,  of  a  noble  family,  in 
1666.  He  was  eduated  under  the  Jeiuits,  and  was 
even  admitted  into  the  order,  though  he  afterwards 
quitted  it  ;  and  being  thus  at  liberty  to  follow  his  in- 
clinations, he  foon  after  affiAed  the  Abbe  Bignon  in 
conducing  the  Journal  de  Sqavam,  having  all  the  qua- 
lifications for  fuch  a  work,  flis  works  confift  of  Latin 
poems,  and  a  great  number  of  very  excellent  dilFerta- 
lions.     He  died  in  I  728. 

FRAIL,  a  bafket  made  of  ruflies  or  the  like,  in 
■which  are  packed  up  figs,  raifins,  &c.  It  fignifies  al- 
fo  a  certain  quaniity  of  raifins,  about  7J  pounds. 

FRAISE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  defence,  con- 
fifling  of  pointed  flakes,  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  driven 
parallel  to  the  horizon  in  the  retrenchments  of  a 
camp,  a  half  moon,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  any  ap- 
proach or  fcalade. 

Fraifes  differ  from  palifades  chiefly  in  this,  that  the 
latter  fland  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  the  for- 
mer jet  out  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  fo,  being 
ufually  made  a  little  Hoping,  or  with  the  points  hang- 
ing down.  Fraifes  arc  chiefly  ufcd  in  retrenchments 
and  other  works  thrown  up  of  earth;  fometimes  they 
are  found  under  the  parapet  of  a  rampart,  ferving  in- 
ftead  of  the  cordon  of  llone  ufed  in  Clone-works. 

To  Praise  a  Battnlion,  is  to  line  the  mufquetecrs 
round  with  pikes,  that  in  cafe  they  ihould  be  charged 
wiih  a  body  of  horfe,  the  pikes  bfing  prcfented,  may 
cover  the  mufqucteers  from  the  flio(.k,  and  ferve  as  a 
barricade. 

FRAME,  in  joinery,  a  kind  of  cafe,  wherein  a 
thing  is  fet  or  incloffd,  or  even  fupported  ;  as  a  win- 
dow-frame, a  pifture  frame,  Sec. 

FnAiME  is  alfo  a  machine  ufcd  in  divefsaris;   as. 

Frame,  among  printers,  is  the  fland  which  fupports 
the  cafes.     See  Case. 
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Frame,  among  founders,  a  kind  of  ledge  inclofing 
aboard  ;  which,  being  filled  wiih  wet  led  fand,  fcrves  as  a 
mould  to  cart  their  works  in.     See  Foundery. 

Frame  is  more  particularly  ufed  lor  a  fort  of  loom, 
whereon  artificers  llretch  ilicir  linens,  filks,  fluffs,  &c. 
to  be  embroidered,  quilted,  or  ilit  like. 

Frame,  among  painters,  a  kind  of  I'quare,  confifl- 
ing  of  four  long  (lips  of  wood  joined  together,  wliofc 
intermediate  fpace  is  divided  by  threads  into  feveral 
little  fquares  like  a  net;  and  hence  fometimes  called 
ntiaila.  It  ferves  to  reduce  figures  from  great  to 
fmall  ;  or  on  the  contrary,  to  augment  their  fize  from 
finall  to  great. 

FRAMLINGHAM,  a  town  of  Sullcx,  88  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  large  old  place,  with  a  caftlc, 
fuppofcd  to  have  beew  built  by  fome  of  the  hrfl  kings 
of  the  Eart-Angles;  the  walls  yet  flanding,  are  44 
feet  high,  8  thick,  with  thirteen  towers  14  f^eet  above 
them,  2  of  which  are  watch-towers.  To  this  cafile 
the  princefs,  afterwards  queen  Mary  I.  retired,  when 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  her  competitor  for  the  crown. 

The  town  is  pleaiantly  lituaied,  though  but  indiffe- 
rently built,  upon  a  clay  hill,  in  a  fruitful  foil  and  a 
healthy  air,  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Ore,  by  fom« 
called  Wincknel,  which  runs  through  it  to  Orford. 
It  has  a  fpacious  place  for  the  market  on  Saturday  ;  and 
a  large  flately  church  built  all  of  black  flint,  with  a  llee- 
ple  100  feet  high  ;  two  good  alms-houfts  ;  and  a  frce- 
fchool. 

FRANC.     See  Frank. 

FFvANCE,  a  large  kingdom  of  Europe,  fituated 
between  j°  W.  and  7°  E.  Long,  and  between  43*  and 
5l°N.Lat.  being  bounded  by  the  Englifli  channel 
and  the  Auflrian  Netherlands  on  the  north  ;  by  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  in  Italy,  on 
the  eafl  ;  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  which  feparatc  it  from  Spain,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  bay  of  Bifcay  ou  the  well. 

The  kingdom  of  France  was  originally  polTcffcd  by 
the  Celtei  or  Cauls.  They  were  a  very  warlike  peo- 
ple, and  often  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman 
arms :  nor  did  they  yield  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar, 
who  totally  fubdued  their  country,  and  reduced  it  to 
the  form  of  a  Roman  province  *.  The  Romans  con- 
tinued in  quiet  pofTeffton  of  Gaul,  as  long  as  their  em- 
pire retained  itsflrength,  and  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  reprcfs  the  incorfions  of  the  German  nations,  whom 
even  in  the  zenith  of  their  power  they  had  not  been 
able  10  fubdue.  But  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Va- 
lerian, the  ancient  Roman  valour  and  difcipline  had 
begun  to  decline,  and  the  fame  care  was  not  taken  to 
defend  the  provinces  as  formerly.  The  barbarous  na- 
tions, therefore,  began  to  make  much  more  frequent 
incurfions;  and  among  ihe  reft  ihe/';a;Jj,  a  Ger- 
man nation  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  proved 
particularly  iroublcibme.  Their  origin  is  varioufly  ac- 
counted for  ;  but  the  mod  probable  luppofition  is,  that 
about  the  time  of  the  emperor  Gordian,  the  people 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  tlie  Lower  Rhine  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  thofe  whodvvelton  theWefer, 
and  both  together  alfumed  the  name  of  Franks  or 
Fre:men.  Their  firfl  irruption,  we  are  told  by  Vale- 
rius, happened  in  the  year  254,  the  fecond  of  Valerian's 
reign.  At  this  time  they  were  but  few  in  number; 
and  were  repulfcd  by  Aurelian,  afterwards  emperor. 

Not 
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Frsncc.    Not   difcouraged   by  this  check,    they  returned  two 

'*~~'^^ 'years  after  in  far  greater  numbers;  but  were  again 

defeated  by  Gallienus,  whom  Valerian  had  chofcn 
for  his  partner  in  the  empire.  Others,  however, 
continued  to  pour  in  from  their  native  country  in  fuch 
multitudes,  that  Gallienus,  no  longer  able  to  drive  them 
out  by  force  of  arms,  made  advantageous  propofals  to 
one  of  their  chiefs,  whom  he  engaged  to  defend  the 
frontiers  againft.  his  countrymen  as  well  as  other  in- 
vaders. 

This  expedient  did  not  long  anfner  the  purpofe. 
In  260  the  Franks,  taking  advantage  of  the  defeat 
and  captivity  of  Valerian  in  Pcrfia,  broke  into  Gaul, 
and  afterwards  into  Italy,  csmnatting  every  where 
dreadful  ravages.  Five  years  afterward  they  invaded 
Spain  ;  which  they  poflclied,  or  rather  plundered,  for 
liie  fpace  of  12  years;  nor  could  thty  be  driven  out 
of  Gaul  till  the  year  275,  when  the  emperor  Probus 
not  only  gave  them  a  total  overthrow  in  that  country, 
but  porfucd  them  into  their  own,  where  he  built  fcvc- 
ral  forts  to  keep  them  in  awe.  This  intimidated  them 
fo  much,  that  nine  of  their  kings  fubmitted  to  the 
emperor,  andpromifed  an  annual  tribute — They  con- 
tinued quiet  till  the  year  287;  when  in  conjunftion 
\vith  the  Saxon  pirates  they  plundered  the  coalls  of 
Gaul,  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty.  Torevenge  this 
infult,  the  emperor  Maximian  entered  the  country  of 
the  Franks  the  following  year,  where  he  committed 
fuch  ravages  that  two  of  their  kings  (ubmitted  to  him  ; 
and  to  many  of  the  common  people  who  choofe  to  re- 
main in  Gaul,  he  allowed  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Treves  and  Cainbray. 

Tlie  rclllcfs  difpofition  of  the  Franks,  however,  did 
not  allow  them  to  remain  long  in  quiet.  About  the 
year  297,  they  made  thcmfelves  raaftcr  of  Baiavia 
and  part  of  Flanders  ;  but  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
forced  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  by  Conllantius  the 
father  of  Conftantiue  the  Great,  who  tranfplanted  them 
into  Gaul.  Their  countrymen  in  Germany  conii;:ued 
quiet  till  the  year  306,  when  they  renewed  their  de- 
predations ;  but  being  overcome  by  Conflantine  the 
Great,  two  of  their  kings  were  taken  prifoners,  and 
thrown  to  the  wild  beafls  in  the  fliows  exhibited  on 
iliat  occafion. 

All  thefe  victories,  however,  as  well  as  many  others 
faid  to  have  been  gaineil  by  the  Romans,  were  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  tliisrelllefs  and  tur- 
bulent nation  ;  infomuch  that  in  the  year  33J,  they 
had  made  t';enifelves  mafters  of  40  cities  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gaul.  Soon  after,  they  were  totally  defeated 
by  the  emperor  Julian,  and  again  by  count  Thcodo- 
fi.is,  father  to  the  emperor  of  that  name  ;  but,  in  the 
year  388,  they  ravaged  the  province  with  more  fury 
than  ever,  and  cut  ofTa  whole  Roman  army  that  was 
fent  againfl  them.  As  the  weftern  empire  was  at 
this  time  in  a  very  low  flaie,  they  for  fome  time  found 
more  interruption  from  other  barbarians  than  from 
the  Romans,  till  tlieir  progrefswas  checked  by  Ae- 

Pharimond      When  the  war  with  Aetius  broke  out,  the  Franks 

the  firft       were  governed  by  one  Phannhe/td,  the  firfl  of  their 

luiig.  kings  of  whom  we  have  any   diflinft  account.     He  is 

fuppofed  to  have  reigned  from  the  year  417  or  418, 

to  ,128;  and  is  thought  by  archbifhop  Ulher  to  have 

been  killed  in  ihe  war  with  Aetius,     By  foinc  he  is 
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fuppoled  to  have  compiled  the  Salic  Laws,  with  the 
afliltance  of  four  fages  ninied  IVifegafl,  Lojigafl,  Widc- 
gafi,  and  Solegaji.  But  Valefius  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Franks  had  no  written  laws  till  the  time  of  Clovis. 

Pharamond  was  fuccccded  by  his  fon  Clodio,  who 
likewife  carried  on  a  war  againll  the  llomins.  Ke  is 
faid  to  have  received  a  terrible  overthrow  from  Aetius 
near  the  city  of  Lens  ;  notwitliftanding  which,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Cambray,  and  made  himfelf  mafler  of  that 
city,  where  for  ibme  lime  he  took  up  his  refidence. 
Atrer  this  he  extended  his  conqucfts  as  far  as  the  ri- 
ver Soinme,  and  deftroyed  the  cities  of  Treves  and  Co- 
logne, Tournay  and  Amiens.  He  died  in  the  year 
44S,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Mcrova;us. 

Authors  arc  not  agreed  whether  the  new  king  was 
brother,  or  fon,  or  any  relation  at  all,  to  Clodio.  It 
feenis  probable  indeed,  tliat  he  was  of  a  diiltrcnt  fa- 
mily ;  as  from  him  the  firll  race  of  French  kings  were 
flylcd  Merovingiiiii.  He  was  honoured  and  refpcctcd 
by  his  people,  but  did  not  greatly  enlarge  the  boun- 
daries of  his  kingdom.     He  died  in  458. 

Merovxus  wus  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Childcric,  who 
being  no  longer  kept  in  awe  by  Aetius,  made  war  on 
the  Romans,  and  extended  his  conqucAs  as  far  as  the 
river  Loire.  He  is  faid  to  have  taken  the  city  of  Pa- 
ris after  a  fiege  of  five  years,  according  to  fonie,  and 
often,  according  to  others.  The  Roman  power  was 
now  totally  deftroyed  in  Italy;  and  iheieiorc  Clodo- 
z'Kus,  Clovis,  or  Louis,  for  his  name  is  differently 
written,  who  fucceeded  Childeric,  fet  himfelf  about 
making  an  entire  conqueil  of  Gaul.  Part  of  the  pro- 
vince was  ftill  retained  by  a  Roman  named  Syagrins, 
who  probably  had  become  fovcreign  of  the  country 
on  the  downfal  of  the  wcflcrn  empire  in  476.  He 
was  defeated  sud  taken  prifoner  by  Clovis,  who  after- 
wards caufed  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  loon  after  total- 
ly reduced  his  dominions. 

Thus  was  the  French  monarchy  eftabliflied  by  Clo- 
vis ill  the  year  4S7.  He  now  poflciTed  all  the  coun- 
try lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire  ;  which, 
though  a  very  extenf:ve  dununion,  was  yet  confider- 
ably  inferior  to  what  it  is  at  prefcnt. 

Clovis  had  been  educated  in  the  Pagan  religion, 
and  continaed  in  that  profcflion  till  the  30th  year  of 
his  age  ;  notwithftanding  which  he  allowed  his  fub- 
jefts  full  liberty  of  confcience.  Having  married,  how- 
ever, Clotilda,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  this 
princcfs,  who  was  a  zealous  Chriflian,  ufed  all  her 
iniuence  with  herhufband  toperfuade  him  to  embrace 
her  religion.  F'or  fome  time  he  continued  to  waver; 
but  happening  to  gain  a  battle,  where,  being  in  great 
danger,  he  had  invoked  the  god  of  Clotilda  and  the 
Chrillians,  he  afterwards  gave  fuch  a  favourable  ear 
to  the  difcourfes  of  Remigius  bifliop  of  Rheims  that 
he  foon  declared  himfelf  a  convert,  and  was  baptiled 
in  the  year  496.  His  acknowledgment  of  the  truths 
of  the  goipel  was  not  followed  by  any  amendment  of 
life  :  on  the  contrary,  he  employed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  aggrandifement  of  himfelf  and  extenfion 
of  his  dominions  by  the  naoft  abominable  treachery, 
fraud,  and  violence.  In  his  attacks  on  Armorica  he 
proved  unfuccefsful.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
which  comprehended  the  maritime  part  of  ancier.tGaul 
lying  between  the  Rivers  Seine  and  Loire,  had  united 
for  their  defence;  aad  though  abandotied  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 
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France,    mans,  made  a  powerful  defence  againfl  tlie  barbaiinns 
whoallAiiked  them  on  all  fides.  Clovis,  finding  them  too 
powerf'nl  to   be   iiibdued   by  force,  propoled  an    imion 
with  his  people,  which  they  readily  accepted,  and  this 
the  more  eafily  on  account  of  his  proteliing  the  Chrif- 
tain  religion.    Thus  the  Chriftianity  of  Clovis  in  fevc- 
ral  inllances  proved  fubfervicnt  to  the  piirpofes  of  his 
ambition,  and  his  power  became   gradually    very  for- 
midable.    The  Burgnndians  at  this  time  poflefled  all 
tlie  country  from  the  forell  ofVofges  to  the    fea   of 
Marfcilles,  under  Gondebaud  the    uncle  of  Clotilda  ; 
who   to  fecure  his  own  authority,  had    put    to  death 
two  of  his  brothers,  one   of  whom  was  the    father    of 
the  French  queen.  Thethird  brother,  Codagcfil,  M'hom 
he  had  fparcd  and  allowed  to  polfefs  the  principality  of 
Geneva,  confpired  with  Clovis  to  drive  him   from  his 
dominions.     A  war  having  commenced  betv.'een  the 
French  and  Burgundian  monarchs,  the  latter  was  de- 
feated in  a  battle  by  Godagclil,  and  obliged  to    fly   to 
Avignon,  leaving  his  antagonift  rnafter  of  the  cities  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne.     The  vidlor  next  laid  liege  to  A- 
vignon;  but  it  was  defended  with  fuch  vigour,  that 
Clovis    at    laft  thought   proper  to  accept  of  a  fiim  of 
money  and    an  annual  tribute  from  Gondebaud  ;  who 
was  likewife  obliged  to  cede  to  Godagefd   the  city  of 
Vienne,  and  feveral  other  places  taken  during  the 
war. 

Gondebaud  no  fooncr  found  himfelf  at  liberty  from 
his  enemies,  than  he  aflcmblcd  a  powerful  army  ;  with 
which  he  advanced  towards  Vienne,  where  Godageiil 
himfelf  rtfuled  at  that  time.  The  place  was  garrilon- 
cd  by  jooo  Franks,  and  might  have  made  conliderable 
refirtance  ;  but  Gondebaud  being  admitted  through 
the  fubterraneous  palTage  of  an  aquedufl,  maifacrcd 
mofl  of  the  Franks,  fent  the  rell  prifoners  to  the  king 
of  the  Vifigoths,  and  put  Godageiil  to  death.  This 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  fiibmillion  of  all  the  other 
places  which  had  owned  the  authority  of  Godageiil  : 
and  Gondebaud,  now  thinking  himfelf  able  to  refifl 
the  power  of  Clovis,  lent  a  melfage  to  inform  him, 
that  he  muft  no  longer  cxpcft  the  promifcd  tribute; 
and  though  Clovis  was  very  much  mortified  with  this 
defeiSion,  he  found  bimfclf  obliged  for  the  prcfent  to 
put  up  with  the  injury,  and  accept  of  the  alliance  and 
military  fervice  of  the  king  of  Burgundy. 

His  next  expedition  was  againfl  the  Vifigoths,  who 
polTcircd  confiderable  territories  on  both  fides  of  the 
Pyrcnean  mountains.  His  motives  for  this  underta- 
king were  expreflfed  in  the  following  fpecch  to  his  no- 
bility  when  aifcmbled  in  the  city  of  Paris,  which  he 
confidered  as  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  "  It  is 
with  concern  (faid  the  religious  monarch)  that  I  fufTer 
the  Arians  to  polfefs  the  niofl  fertile  part  of  Gaul  ; 
let  us,  with  the  aid  of  God,  march  againfl  them  ;  and 
having  conquered  ihem,  annex  their  kingdom  to  our 
dominions."  The  nobility  approved  of  the  fcheme  ; 
and  Clovis  marched  againfl  a  prince  for  whom  he  had 
but  Istely  profelfed  the  greateif  regard,  vowing  to  e- 
rcft  a  church  inhonour  of  the  holy  apoflles,  if  hefuc- 
ceeded  in  his  entcrprife.  Alaric  the  king  of  the  Vi- 
figoths was  a  young  man  defliiute  of  military  expe- 
rience, though  perfonally  brave.  He  did  not  there- 
fore hcfitate  at  engaging  his  antagonifl  ;  but,  unable 
to  contend  with  the  veteran  troops  of  Clovis,  his  army 
was  utterly  defeated  on    the  banks  of  the  Clain,  10 


miles  fouih  of  PoiiFtiers,  in  theycar  507.  Alaric,  per-    rrancc 

ceiving  the  ruin  of  his  troops,  ruihed  againit  Clovis  in  ~ v— — 

perfon,  by  whom  he  was  killed,  and    the  remainder 
of  [he  army  purfued  for  fome  time  with  great    flaugh- 
ter.     After  this  viftory  the  province  of  Aquitam  fub- 
mitted,  and  Clovis  eflablilhcd  his   winter  quarters  at 
Bourdcaux.     Tholoufe  furrendered  next  fpring  j  and 
the  royal  treafures  of  the  Viiigoths  were    tranfported 
to  Paris.     Angouleme  was  next  reduced,  and  the  city 
of  Aries  invetted.     But  here  the  victorious  career  of 
Clovis  was  flopped  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  OAro- 
goths,  who  had  overturned  the  dominion  of  Odoacer 
in  Italy.     He  had  married  Abolfieda  the  filler  of  Clo- 
vis, but  had  alfo  given  his  own  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  and  had  endeavoured,  as 
nmch  as  was  in  his  power,  to  preferve  a  good  under- 
ftanding  between  the  two    fovcreigns.      Finding  this 
impoflible,  however,  and  that  no  bounds  could    be  fet 
to  the  ambition  of  Clovis,  he  lent  one   of  his   generals 
with    a  powerful     army  againll  him   ;   by  whom  the 
J'rench  monarch  was  defeated  vt'ith  the  lofs  of  30,000 
men.     By  this  misfortune  Clovis  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  iicge  of  Aries  with  precipitation  :    however   the 
Franks  Hill  retained   the   greatell   part  of  their  con- 
qucfls,  and  the  province  of  Aquitain  was    indilfolubly 
annexed  to  their  impire.  g 

In  509,  Clovis  had  the  title  of  Roman  conful ;  byishonour- 
which  means  the  people  of  Rome  were  infenfibly  led  ed  with  the 
to  pay  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  French  monarchs  :  and  ''''"=  of  iTc- 
Clovis  was  now   fuppofed  to    be  inverted  with   a  jufl '"'"' ''"'i/'''' 
title  to  all  his  conqueiis  in  whatever  manner  they  had 
been  acquired.  He  was  folemnly  inverted  with  his  new 
dignity   in  the  church   of  St  Martin   in    the  city   of 
Tours;   after  which  he  entered  the  cathedral  clothed 
in  a  purple  tunic  and  mantle,  the  badges  of  his  office. 

Clovis  now  proceeded  to  augment  his  power  by  the 
murdei  of  his  kinfmen  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian 
race.  Among  thofe  who  periflied  on  this  occafion 
vvcre  Sigibert  king  of  Cologne,  with  his  fon  Clodcric, 
Cararic,  another  prince  whofe  dominions  have  not  been 
accurately  pointed  out  by  hiftorians  ;  Ranacaire,  who 
governed  the  prefent  diocefe  of  Cambray  ;  and  Rcno- 
merking  of  the  territory  of  Maine.  All  thefe  Mur- 
ders, however,  were  expiated,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  clergy  of  thofe  times,  by  the  great  zeal  he  ex- 
prciFed  in  the  caufe  of  Chrirtianity,  and  his  liberality 
to  the  church. 

Clovis  died  in  the  year  511,  after  having  reformed 
and  publiflicd  the  Salic  laws  :  a  few  lines  of  which, 
debarring  women  from  inheriting  any  part  of  the  Sa- 
lic lands,  have  been  extended  fo  far  as  to  deprive  the 
females  of  the  royal  family  of  France  of  their  right  of 
fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 

Clovis  was  buried  in    the  church  of  St   Peter  and 
St  Paul,  now  Genevieve,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where 
his  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen.     His    dominions   were    di-         ^ 
vided  among  his  four  fons.     Thieri,  or  Theodoric,  the  ^!'"*°"''': 
eldeft,  had  the  eaftern  pan  of  the  empire  ;  and,  from  jcd  among 
his  making  the  city  of  Metz  his  capital,  is  commonly  hischil- 
called  the  khtg  of  Melz.     Clodomir,  the  eldert  fon  by  drcn. 
Clotilda,  had    the  kingdom  of  Orleans  ;    Childeberr, 
and  Clotaire,  who  were  both   infants,  had    the    king- 
doms of  Paris  and  Soirtbns,  under  the  tutelage  of  their 
mother.     The  i)rudcncc  of  Clotida  kept  matters  quiet 
in  all  the  parts  of  the   empire  for  eight   years ;  but 
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about  tlie  year  J20,  a  numerous  fleet  of  Danes  arrived 
'  at  thenioiuli  of  ihe  Mciife  ;  and  their  kinj;  Cocbiliac, 
living  landed  his  fordts,  began  to  deftroy  theconntry 
witli  fire  and  fword.  Againit  hiin  Tliieri  fent  his  foil 
Thcodobert,  who  defeated  the  Danilh  army  and  navy, 
and  killed  their  king,  forcing  ilic  reft  to  retire  with 
precipitation. 

In  522,  Hermanfroiking  of  Thiiringia,  having  de- 
flroyed  one  of  his  brethren  named  Berthairs,  and  leized 
on  his  dominions,  applied  to  Thieri  for  affiftance  a- 
gainft  his  o[her  brother  Baldcric,  whom  he  intended 
to  treat  in  the  fame  manner.  In  this  infamous  cntcr- 
prifc  Thieri  embarked,  on  condition  that  he  fliould 
have  one  half  of  Baldcric's  dominions;  but  after  the 
unhappy  prince  was  everconie  and  killed  in  battle, 
Hermanfroi  feized  all  his  dominions.  Thieri  had  no 
opportunity  of  revenging  hinifelf  till  the  year  531; 
when  perceiving  the  power  of  the  Oflrogoths,  whom 
he  much  dreaded,  to  confideruljly  lefl'encd  by  the 
death  of  king  Theodric,  he  engaged  his  brother  Clo- 
taire  to  aflift  him  :  and  ihey  accordingly  entered  Tliu- 
ringia  with  two  powerful  armifs.  They  joined  their 
forces  as  foon  as  they  had  palfed  the  Rhine,  and  were 
quickly  after  reinforced  by  a  confidcrable  body  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  Theiidubert.  The  al- 
lies attacked  the  army  of  Hermanfroi,  whicli  was  ad- 
vantagcoudy  poficd  ;  and  having  totally  defeated  it,  he 
was  forced  to  fly  from  place  to  place  to  place  in  diguife. 
Soon  after  this  ijie  capital  was  taken,  and-  Hermanfroi 
himfelf  being  invited  to  a  conference  by  Theri,  was 
ireaclicronlly  murdered  ;  after  which  his  extenfive 
dominions  became  feudatory  to  Thieri. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clotilda  hid  excited  her  children 
to  make  war  on  the  Burgnndians,  in  order  to  revenge 
the  death  of  her  father  Chilperic,  whom  Gondebaud 
king  of  Burgundy  had  eaufed  to  be  murdered.  Gon- 
debaud was  now  dead,  and  had  left  his  dominions  to 
his  fons  Sijiifniund  and  Godeniar.  Sigifmund's  forces 
were  quickly  defeated  ;  and  he  himfelf  was  foon  after 
delivered  up  his  own  fiibicfls  to  Clodomir,  who  caufed 
him  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit,  where  he  pcriflied  mifcr- 
ably.  By  his  death  Godemar  became  fole  niafter  of 
Burgundy.  Clodomir  marched  againfl  him,  and  de- 
feated him;  but  purfuin:;his  vidory  too  eagerly,  was 
furrounded  by  his  enemies  and  llain.  After  the  reduc- 
tion of  Thurinjjia  however,  Childebert  and  Clotaire 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  in  534  completed  the  conquell 
of  it ;  in  which,  according  to  fome,  Godemar  was  kill- 
ed ;  accordino-  to  others,  he  retired  into  Spain,  and 
from  thence  into  Africa. 

In  560  Clotaire  became  fole  monarch  of  France.  He 
had  murdered  the  fons  of  Clodomir,  who  was  killed  in 
Burgundy  as  above  related.  Thieri  and  his  children 
were  dead,  as  was  alfoChildebert  ;  fo  that  Clotaire  was 
fole  heir  to  all  the  dominions  of  Clovis.  He  had  five 
fons  ;  and  theeldeflof  them,  named  Chrattmes,  had  fome 
time  before  rebelled  againfl  his  father  in  Auvergne. 
As  long  as  Childebert  lived,  he  fupported  the  young 
prince  ;  but  on  his  death,  Chramncs  was  obliged  to 
implore  his  father's  clemency.  He  was  at  this  time 
pardoned  ;  but  he  foon  began  to  cabal  afrefli,  and  en- 
engaged  the  count  of  Bretagne  to  aflift  him  in  another 
rebellion.  The  Bretons,  however,  were  defeated,  and 
Chramues  determined  to  inake  hisefcapc  ;  but  percci- 
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ving  that  his  wife  and  children  were  furrounded  by  his    Trance. 

father's  troops,  he  attempted  to  relcue  them.   In  this  *^ ' 

attempt  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  with  his  family 
was  thruft  into  a  thatched  cottage  near  the  field  of 
battle  ;  of  which  the  king  was  no  fooner  informed, 
than  he  commanded  the  cottage  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and 
all  that  were  in  it  pcriflied  in  the  flames.  11 

Clotaire  did  not  long  furvive  this  cruel  execution  of  The  em-^ 
his  fon,  but  died  in  562:  and  after  his  death  the  P"'f  "J^"' 
French  empire  was  divided  among  his  four  remaining  "' 
fons,  Caribert,  Gontran,  Sigebcrt,  and  Chilperic. — 
The  old  king  made  no  divUlon  of  liis  dominions  before 
he  died,  which  perhaps  caufed  the  young  princes  to 
fall  out  fooner  than  they  would  otherwife  have  done. 
After  his  death, however,  they  divided  the  kingdom  by 
lot  ;  when  Caribert,  the  eldeft,  had  the  kingom  of 
Paris;  Gontran,  the  fecond,  had  Orleans  ;  Sigeberthad 
Metz  (or  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia)  ;  and  Chilperic  had 
Soiflbns.  Provence  and  Aquitaine  were  poifeffed  by  al 
of  them  in  common.  The  peace  of  the  empire  was  dif- 
turbed  in  563  by  an  invafien  of  the  Abares  ;  a  barba- 
rous nation,  faid  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Hunns. 
They  entered  Thuringia,  which  belonged  to  the  domi- 
nions of  Sigebert  :  but  by  him  they  were  totally  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  rcpafs  the  Elbe  with  precipita- 
tion. Sigebert  purfued  there  clofe,  but  readily  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  them  on  their  firft  propofals.  To 
this  l:e  was  induced,  by  hearing  that  his  brother  Chil- 
peric had  invaded  his  doiuinions,  and  taken  Rheims 
and  fome  other  placs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Againfl 
him,  therefore,  Sigebert  marched  with  his  vidlorious 
army,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  SoifTons  his  capital,  and 
of  tiie  perfon  of  his  eldeft  fon  Theodobert.  He  then 
defeated  Chilperic  in  battle  ;  and  not  only  recovered 
the  place  which  he  had  ftized,  but  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  his  dominions  :  neverthelefs,  on  the 
mediation  of  the  other  two  brothers,  Sigebcrt  abandon- 
ed all  his  conqHcfls,  fet  Theodobert  at  liberty,  and 
thus  reftored  peace  to  the  empire. 

Soon  after  this,  Sigebert  married  Brunehaut  daugh- 
ter to  Athaaagilde  king  of  the  Vifigoths  in  Spain  ;  am! 
in  a  little  ti«ie  after  the  marriage,  died  Caribert  king 
of  Paris,  whofc  dominions  were  diviiled  among  his  three  iz 
brethren.  In  567ChilpericmarriedGalfwintha,Brune-  Infamous 
haul's  eldeft  fifter,  whom  he  did  not  obtain  without  condua  of 
fome  difhculty.  Before  her  arrival,  he  difmifTed  his '•''^''f'^'^" 
miftrefs  called  Frcdegonde  ;  a  woman  of  great  abilities 
and  firmncfsof  mind,  but  ambitious  10  the  higheft  de- 
greee,  and  capable  of  committing  the  blackefl  crimes 
in  order  to  gratify  her  ambition.  The  queen,  who 
brought  with  her  immenfe  treafurcs  from  Spain,  and 
made  it  her  whole  ftudy  to  pleafe  the  king,  was  for 
fome  time  entirely  acceptable.  By  degrees,  however, 
Chilperic  fufFered  Fredegonde  to  appear  again  at  court, 
and  was  fufpefled  of  having  renewed  his  intercouri'e 
with  her;  which  gave  fuch  tjmbrage  to  the  queen, 
that  file  dcfired  leave  to  return  to  her  own  country, 
promifing  to  leave  behind  her  all  the  wealth  fhc  had 
brought.  The  king,  knowing  that  this  would  render 
him  extremely  odious,  found  means  to  difTipate  his 
wife's  fufpicions,  and  foon  after  caufed  her  to  be  pri- 
vately ftrangled,  upon  which  he  publicly  married  Frc- 
degonde. 

Such  an  attrocious  aflion  could  not  fail  of  exciting 
the  greateft  indignation  againft  Chilperic.     His  domi- 
nions 
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Sigebert  af- 
fatfinatcd : 


France,  nions  Were  immeJiately  invaded  bj  Sigcbert  and  Goii- 
— v'— ^  tr.in,  wJio  conq.iered  the  greateft  pai[  of  them  ;  after 
wliieii  they  luddenly  maJe  peace,  Chilpcric  conlenting 
that  Bruiicha.ii  lliould  tiijoy  thole  placts  which  ou  his 
marriage  he  had  bcitosved  upon  Galiwiiitha,  viz.  Uour- 
deaiix,  Limojcs,  Cahors,  Bigorre,  and  the_  lovvii  of 
Beam,  now  called  LeJ'car, 

The  French  princes,  hovfever,  did  not  lonir  conti- 
nue at  peace  among  theinlelves.  A  war  quickly  enfti- 
cd,  ill  which  Gontran  and  Chilperic  allied  thtmielvts 
againft  Sigebcrt.  The  latter  prevailed;  and  having 
(orcedGoiuran  to  a  feparate  peace.  Teemed  determined 
to  make  Chilperic  pay  dear  tor  his  repeated  pertidy  and 
infamous  condtirt  ;  whei\  he  vvas  aflalfitiated  by  a  con- 
trivance of  Krcdegonde,  who  thus  faved  herfelf  and 
Chilperic  from  the  moil  imminent  danger.  Immediate- 
ly on  his  death,  Brunehaut  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chil- 
peric ;  but  Gondebiud,  one  of  Sigebcrt's  belt  gene- 
ral's, made  his  efcape  into  Auilralia  with  Childebert, 
the  only  fun  of  Sigebert,  an  infant  of  about  live  years 
of  age,  who  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  inroom 
of  his  father.  In  a  fliort  time,  however,  Meroveus,  el- 
deft  fon  to  Chilperic,  fell  in  love  with  Brunebaut,  and 
married  her  without  acquainting  his  father.  Chilperic, 
on  this  news,  immediately  went  to  Rouen,  where  Me- 
roveus and  hiscoiifort  vvere;  and  having  feized  them, 
fent  Brunehaut  and  her  two  daughters  to  Metz,  and 
carried  Meroveus  to  Soiflbns.  Sjon  after,  one  of  his 
generals  being  defeated  by  Gontran,  who  efponfed 
Brunehaut's  caufe,  Chilperic,  in  a  lit  of  rage,  caufed 
Meroveus  to  be  fhavcd  and  confined  in  a  monaftery. 
From  hence  he  found  means  to  make  his  efcape,  and 
with  great  difficulty  arrived  in  Auilrafia,  where  Brune- 
haut would  gladly  have  protected  him  :  but  the  jealou- 
{y  of  the  nobles  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  was  forced  to 
leave  that  country  ;  and  being  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  his  father's  forces,  was  murdered  at  the  infligation 
of  Fredegonde,  as  was  generally  believed. 

The  French  empire  was  at  this  time  divided  between 
Gontran  king  of  Orleans,  called  alfs  king  of  Burgun- 
dy, Chilperic  king  of  Soillbiis,  and  Childebert  king  of 
Auftrafia.  Chilperic  found  his  affairs  in  a  very  dii'ajrrec- 
ablc  lituation.  In  579,  he  had  a  difpnte  with  Varoc 
count  of  Bretagne,  who  refufcd  to  do  him  homage. 
Chilperic  difpatched  a  body  of  troops  againft  him  ;  who 
were  defeated,  and  he  was  then  forced  tofubmit  toadif- 
honourable  peace.  His  brother  and  nephew  lived  in 
itritl  union,  and  had  no  reafon  to  be  very  well  pleafed 
with  him.  His  own  fubjefts,  being  oppreiled  with 
heavy  taxes,  vvere  miferably  poorand  difcontented.  His 
fon  Clovis,  by  a  former  queen  named  Andovera,  hated 
Fredegonde,  and  made  no  fccrct  of  his  averlion.  To 
add  to  this  embarrairment,  the  feafons  were  for  a  long 
time  fo  unfavourable,  that  the  country  was  threatened 
with  famine  and  peftilence  at  the  fame  time.  The 
king  and  queen  were  both  attacked  by  an  epidemic 
difcafe  which  then  raged.  They  recovered  :  but  their 
three  fons,  Clodobert,  Sanifon,  and  Dagobert;  died  ; 
after  which,  the  fight  of  Clovis  became  fodifagreeable 
to  Fredegonde,  that  fhe  caufed  him  to  be  murdered, 
and  likewife  his  mother  Andovera,  left  Chilperic's  af- 
feftion  for  her  fliould  return  after  the  tragical  death  of 
her  fon. 

In  585  Chilperic  himfelf  was  murdered  by  fome  un- 
known airaffins,  when  his  dominions  were  on  the  point 
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of  being  conquered  by  Gontran  and  Ch'k'cljerr,  who    iVance. 

had  entered  into  a  league  fur  that  purpole.     After  bis  ' » ' 

death  Fredegonde  implored  the  protection  of  Gontran 
for  htrfelf  and  her  iiilant  (on  Cloiaire;  whicli  he  very 
readily  granted,  and  obliged  ChiUlcbcrt  to  put  an  tnd 
to  the  war.  He  found  himfelf,  however,  greatly  liit- 
ficulted  to  keep  Fredegonde  and  Brunehaut  inavic; 
for  thefe  two  princcllcs  having  been  long  rivals  and  im- 
placable euciuies,  were  continually  plotiiig  ihe  dc. 
llriiclion  of  each  other.  This,  however,  he  accoin- 
plilhcd,  by  favouring  lometimcs  Bmncliaut  and  fome- 
timcs  Fredegonde  ;  fo  that,  during  his  lilc,  neither  of 
them  durft  undertake  any  thing  againft  the  other.  x? 

On  the  28ih  of  March    593,  died  Gontran,   having  Death  nf 
lived  upwards  of  60,  and  reigned  32  years.   Childebert  Gontran; 
fucceedcd  to  the  kingdom  without  oppolition,  but  did 
not    long  enjoy  it ;  he  himfelf  died  in  the  year  596, 
and  his  queen  fliortly  after.     His  dominions  were  di- 
vided between  his  two  fons  Theodobert  and  Thierri  j 
the  iirltof  whom  was  declared  king  of  Auilrafia,  and 
the  later   king   of  Burgundy.      As  Theodobert   was 
only  in  the  nth  year  of  his  age,  and  Thierri  in  his 
loth,  BruneJiaut  governed  both  kingdoms  with  an  ab- 
(olute  fway.     Fredegonde,  however,  took  care  not  to 
let  flip  fuel)  a  favourable  opportunity  as  was  oiicred  her 
by  the  death  of  Childebert,  and  therefore  made  her- 
felf miftrcfs  of  Paris  and  fome  other  places  on  the  Seine.       16 
Upon  this  Brunehaut  fent  againft  her  the  beft  part  of  And  Fre- 
the  forces  in  Auilrafia,  who  were  totally  defeated  ;   but  dtgonJe. 
Fredegonde  died  before  flie  h;id  time   to  improve  her 
viclory,  leaving  her  fon  Clotaire  heir  to  all  her  domi- 
nions. 

For  fome  time  Brunehaut  preferved  her  kingdom  in 
peace  ;  but  in  the  end  her  own  ambition  piovcd  her 
ruin.  Inflead  of  inflrufting  Theodobert  in  what  was 
necclfary  for  a  prince  to  know,  fhe  took  care  rather  10 
keep  him  in  ignorance,  and  even  fufferedhim  to  marry 
a  young  and  handfome  flave  of  his  father's.  The  new 
queen  was  poffefied  of  a  great  deal  of  affability  and 
good-nature  ;  by  which  means  flie  in  a  lliert  time  gain- 
ed the  affection  of  her  hufband  fomuch,  that  he  rtadily  j. 
confentcd  to  the  banifhment  of  Brunehaut.  Upon  this  Brunchaiit 
difgrace  fhe  fled  to  Thierri  king  of  Burgundy,  in  the  banillied. 
year  599.  By  him  flie  was  very  Kindly  received;  and 
inflead  of  exciting  jealoufies  or  niifundfrrtandings  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  Ihe  engaged  Thierri  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Paris,  and  the  other  places  which 
had  been  wrefled  from  their  family  by  Fredegonde, 
procuring  at  the  fame  time  a  coniiderable  body  of  au- 
xiliaries from  the  Viligoths.  This  meafurc  was  foac- 
ceptahle  to  Theodobert,  that  he  likewife  raifed  a  nume- 
rous army,  and  invaded  Clotaire's  dominions  in  con- 
jundion  with  his  brother.  A  batik  cnfued,  iauhicli 
the  forces  of  Clotaire  were  totally  defeated,  and  him- 
felf foon  after  obliged  to  fue  for  peace  ;  which  was  not 
granted,  but  on  condition  of  his  yielding  up  the  beft 
part  of  his  dominions. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  year  600  ;  but 
three  years  afterwards,  it  was  bioken  by  Clora'rc.  He 
was  again  attacked  by  the  iv/o  brothers,  and  the  war 
carried  on  with  great  vigour  till  the  next  fp'-ing.  Ac 
this  time  Thierri  having  forced  Landri,  Ck'taire's  ge- 
neral, to  a  battle, gave  him  a  tot.'-l  overthrow,  in  whicli 
the  king's  infant  fon  Merovgeus,  whom  he  had  fmt  a- 
long  with  Landri,  was  mallacred;  to  gratify,  as  Clo- 
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i.iire  pretended,  ibe  malice  of  Brunehaut.  After  this 
virtory,  Thierri  marched  direflly  to  Paris;  fully  bent 
oil  ihe  dcftruiflion  of  his  coiihu,  which  now  fcemcd  in- 
eviiable.  This,  however,  was  prevented  by  Theodo- 
bcrt  ;  who  no  Iboncr  heard  of  the  victory  gained  by 
Tliicrri,  than  he  became  jealous  of  his  fuccel's,  aiidot- 
jencd  Clotaire  fiich  terms  of  peace  as  he  gladly  accept- 
ed. The  latter  having  then  nothing  to  fear  on  the  fide 
of  Audralia,  quickly  compelled  Thierri  to  liRen  to 
terms  of  accommodation  alfo. 

This  behaviour  of  Thcodobert  greatly  provoked  his 
lirother  ;  and  his  refentment  was  highly  inflamed  by 
Brunchaut,  who   never  forgot  her  difgrace  in  being 
baniilied  from  his  court.  A  war  was  therefore  commen- 
ced between  the  two  brothers  in  605 ;  but  it  was  fo 
highly  difapproved  of   by  the  nobility,  that  Thierri 
found  himl'clf  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  it.     The  tran- 
quillity which  now  took  place  was  again  difturbed  in 
607,   by  Theodobert's  lending  an  embaify  lo  demand 
fome  part  of  Childcbcn's  dominions  which  had  been 
added,  by  the  will  of  that  monarch,   to  thofe  of  Bur- 
gundy.    The  nobility  of  both  kingdoms  were  fo  much 
averfe  to  war,  that  they  conflrained  their  kings  to  con- 
fent  to  a  conference,  attended  by  an  equal  number  of 
troops  ;   but  Theodobcrt,  by  a  fcandaloas  breach  of  his 
faith,  brought  double  the  number,  and  compelled  Jiis 
brother  to  fubmit  to  what  terms  he  pleafcd.   This  piece 
of  treachery  inflantly  brought  on  a  war  ;   for  Thierri 
was  bent  on  revenge,  and  his  nobility  nn  longer  oppo- 
fcd  him.  It  was  neceflary,  however,  to  fecure  Cloiaire 
by  a  negociation  ;  and  accordingly  a  promife  was  made 
of  refloring  thofe  parts  of  his  dominions  which  had 
formerly  been  taken  from  him,  provided  he  would  re- 
main quiet.     This  treaty  being  finilhed,  Thierri  en- 
tered Theodobert's  dominions,  defeated    him  in  two 
battles,  took  him  prifoner,  ufed  him  with  the  utmoft 
indignity;  and  having  caufed  an  infant  fon  of  his  to 
be  put  to  death,  fcnt  him  to  his  grandmother  Brunc- 
haut.    By  her  orders  he  was  firft  Ihaved  and  confined 
in  a  monallery  ;  but  afterwards,  fearing  Icfl  he  fliould 
make  his  efcape,  flie  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death. — 
Clotaire,  in  the  mean  time,  thought  that  the  beft  me- 
tliod  of  making  Thierri  keep  his  word  was  to  fcize  on 
thofe  places  which  he  had  promifed  to  rertore  to  him, 
before  his  return  from  the  war  with  Thcodobert.  This 
he  accordingly  did  ;  and  Thierri  no  fooner  heard  of  his 
having  done  fo,   than  he  fent  him  a  meflagc  requiring 
him  to  withdraw  his  forces,  and,  ir>  cafe  of  his  refufal, 
declared  war.     Clotaire  was  prepared  for  this  ;  and 
accordingly  affembled  all  the  forces  in  his  dominions, 
in  order  to  give  him  a  proper  reception.     But  before 
Thierri  could  reach  his  enemies,  he  was  feized  with  a 
dyfentery  ;  of  which  he  died  in  the  year  612,  having 
lived  26  years,  and  reigned  17. 

On  the  death  of  Thierri,  Brunehaut  immediately 
caufed  his  cldeft  fon,  named  Sigijbert,  then  in  the  loth 
year  of  his  age,  to  be  proclaimed  king.  It  is  probable, 
that  (he  intended  to  have  governed  in  his  name  with 
an  abfolute  fway  ;  but  Clotaire  did  not  give  her  time 
to  difcover  her  intentions.  Having  great  intelligence 
in  Auflrafia  and  Burgundy,  and  knowing  that  the  no- 
bility inlnth  kingdoms  were  difafFefted  to  Brunehaut, 
he  declared  %var  againfl  her;  and  fhe  being  betrayed 
by  her  generals,  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 
Clo:aire   gave  her  up  to  the  nobles;  who  generally 


hated  her,  and  who  ufed  her  in  the  niofl  cruel  manrer.    Trance.. 
After  having  led  her  about  the  camp,  expofed  to  ihe  '~—''—~^ 
inl'ults  of  all  who  had  the  meaiinti's  to  iululi  her,   Ihe        19 
was  tied   by  the  leg  and  arm  to  ihe  lail  i.f  an  untamed  Brunehaut 
horfe,   which,  femngotf  at  full  fpccd,  quickly  dalhed  P"'  ">  ^ 
out  her  brains.     After  this  her  mangled  body  was  re- "'"^"' 
duced  to  alhes,  w  hich  were  afterwards  interred  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Martin  at  Autun. 

Thus  in  the  year  613,  Clotaire  becamefoie  monarch 
of  France;  and  quicily   enjoyed  his  kingdom   till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  628.     He  was  fucceeded  by 
Dagobcrt ;   who  proved  a  great  and  powerful  prince, 
and  raifed  the  kingdona  of  France  to  a  high  degree  of 
fplcndor.     Dagobcrt  was  fucceeded  by  his  fons  Sige- 
bert  and  Clovis  ;  the  lormerof  whom  had  the  kingdom 
of  Auflrafia,  and  the  latter  that  of  Burgundy.     Both 
the  kings  were  minors  at  the  time  of  iheir  acccffisn  to 
the  throne,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  mayors 
of  the  palace  (the  highefl  oflictrs  under  the  crown)  to 
ufurp  the  whole  authority.     Sigebcrt  died  in  640,  af- 
ter a  Ihort  reign  of  one  year  ;   leaving  behind  him  an 
infant  fon  named  Dagobcrt,  whom  he  flrongly  recom- 
mended to  the  care  of  Grimoalde  his  mayor  of  the  pa- 
lace.    The  minifter  caufed  Dagobcrt  to  be  immediate- 
ly proclaimed  king,  but  did  not  long  fufi'er  him  to  en- 
joy that  honour.     He  had  not  the  cruelty,  however, 
to  put  him  to  dcaih;  but  fent  him  to  a  monallery  in 
one  of  the  Weflern  Iflands  of  Scotland  ;   and  then,   gi- 
ving out  that  he  was  dead,  advanced  his  own  fon  Cliil- 
debert  10  the  throne.    Childebert  was  expelled  by  Clo- 
vis king  of  Burgundy ;    who  placed   on   the  thtone 
Childeric,   the  fecond  Ion  of  Sigebert.     Clovis   died 
foon  after  the  revolution,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his 
dominions  by  his  fon  Clotaire;  who   died  in  a  fhort 
lime,  without  ifliie.     He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Childeric  ;  who,  afterafhort  reign,  was  murdered  wiih 
his  queen,  at  that  time  big  wiih  child,  and  an  infant 
fon  named  Dagobcrt ;  though  another,  named  Daniel, 
had  the  good  luck  to  efcape.  20 

The  affairs  of  the  French  were  now  in  the  mofl  de-  Miferable 
plorable  fituation.  The  princes  of  the  Merovingian  fituation  of 
race  had  been  for  fome  time  entirely  deprived  of  their  France, 
power  by  their  ofEcers  called  mayors  oj  the  palace.  In 
Auitrafia  the  adminiflration  had  been  totally  engroITed 
by  Pepin  and  his  fon  Grimaulde  ;  while  Archambaud 
and  Ebroin  did  the  fame  in  Neuftria  and  Burgundy. 
On  the  reunion  of  Neuflria  and  Burgundy  to  the  reft 
of  the  French  dominions,  this  minifter  ruled  with  fuch 
a  dcfpotic  fway,  that  the  nobility  of  Auflrafia  were 
provoked  to  a  revolt;  elefting  for  their  dukes  two 
chiefs  named  Martiu  and  Pepin.  The  forces  of  the  con- 
federates, however,  were  defeated  by  Ebroin  ;  and 
Martin  having  furrendered  on  a  promife  of  fafety,  was 
ireacheroully  put  to  death.  Pepin  lofl  no  time  in  re- 
cruiting his  fhattcred  forces;  but  before  he  hail  any 
occafion  to  try  his  fortune  a  fecond  time  in  the  field  of 
battle,  ihealfallinationof  Ebruin  delivered  him  from  all 
apprehenfions  from  that  quarter.  After  his  death  P«- 
pin  carried  every  thing  before  him,  overthrew  the  royal 
army  under  ihe  command  of  the  new  minifter  Bcrtaire  ; 
and,  having  got  poflcffion  of  the  capital,  cauled  hira- 
felf  to  be  declared  mayor  of  the  palace  ;  in  which  fta- 
tion  he  continued  to  govern  with  an  abfolute  fway  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Pepin  (who  had  ^01  the  i'arvime  of  BeriJIal  from 

his 
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France,    his  palace  on  the  Meufe)  died  in  tlic  year  714,  having 

* ^ '  enjoyed  unlimited  power  for  26  years.    He  appointed 

hisgrandfon  Thendobalde,  then  only  lix  years  ot  age, 
to  fucceed  him  in  his  pofl  of  mayor  of  tlie  palace.  This 
happened  during  the  reign  of  Dagobert  already  men- 
tioned: but  this  prince  had  t03  much  fpirit  to  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  his  authority  by  an  infant, 
the  adherents  of  the  young  mayor  were  defeated  in 
41  battle,  and  this  defeat  wasfooa  followed  by  his  death. 
Exploits  of  Charles,  however,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Pepin,  was 
Charles  j^^^  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  duke  by  the  Anftrallans, 
and  by  his  great  qualities  feeraed  every  way  worthy  of 
that,  honour.  The  murder  of  Dagobert  freed  him 
from  a  powerful  opponent :  and  the  young  king  Chil- 
perir,  who  after  Dagobert's  death  was  brought  from  a 
cloyfier  to  the  throne,  could  by  no  means  cope  with 
fiich  an  experienced  antagonill.  On  the  i9ih  of  March 
717,  Charles  had  the  good  fortune  to  furpril'e  the 
royal  camp  as  he  pafled  through  the  forcft  of  Arden  ; 
and  foon after  a  battle  enfned,  in  which  the  king's  for- 
ces were  entirely  defeated.  On  this  Chilperic  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Eudes  duke  of  Aquitaine,  whofe 
friendship  he  purchafed  by  the  final  cellion  of  all  the 
country  which  Eudes  had  feized  for  himfelf.  Charles, 
however,  having  placed  on  the  throne  another  of  the 
royal  family  named  Clotaire,  advancedagainft  Chilperic 
and  his  alTociate,  whom  he  entirely  defeated  nearSoif- 
fons.  After  this  difafter  Eudes,  defpairing  of  fuccefs, 
delivered  up  Chilperic  into  the  hands  of  his  antagonill ; 
after  having  flipulated  for  himfelf  the  fame  terms  which 
had  been  formerly  granted  him  by  the  captive  mo- 
narch. 

Charles  now  advanced  to  the  furamit  of  power,  treat- 
ed Chilperic  with  great  refpecl ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
Clotaire  caufed  him  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Auftra- 
fia  :  by  which,  however,  his  own  power  was  not  in  the 
lead  diminifljed:  and  from  this  time  the  authority  of 
the  kings  of  France  became  merely  nominal  ;  and  fo 
inaftive  and  indolent  were  they  accounted,  that  hifto- 
vians  have  beftowed  upon  them  the  epithet  of  faneans, 
i.  e.  ''  lazy  or  idle."  Charles,  however,  had  ftill  one 
competitor  to  contend  with.  This  was  Rainfroy,  who 
had  been  appointed  mayor  of  the  palace  ;  and  who 
madefuch  a  vigorous  refinance,  that  Charles  was  obli- 
ged to  allow  him  the  peaceable  poffcirion  of  the  country 
of  Anjou.  No  fooner,  however,  had  Charles  thus  fet 
himfelf  at  liberty  from  domeftic  enemies,  than  he  was 
threatened  with  dcflruftion  from  foreign  nations.  The 
Suevians,  Frifons,  and  Allemanni,  were  fucceffively  en- 
countered and  defeated.  Eudes  alfo,  who  had  perfi- 
dioufly  broken  the  treaties  to  which  he  had  bound  him- 
felf, wss  twice  repulfed  ;  after  which  Charles  invaded 
Aquitain,  and  obliged  the  treacherous  duke  to  heark- 
en to  reafon.  This  was  fcarce  acconiplifhed  when  he 
found  himfelf  engaged  with  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  any  he  had  yet  encountered.  The  Saracens,  ha- 
ving over-run  great  part  of  Afia,  now  turned  their  vic- 
torious arms  welhvard,  and  threatened  Europe  with  total 
fubjcftion.  Spain  had  alresdy  received  the  yoke;  and 
having  paifcd  the  Pyrenees,  they  next  invaded  France, 
appearing  in  vaft  numbers  under  the  v.'alls  of  Thouloufe. 
Here  they  were  encountered  and  defeated  by  Eudes; 
but  this  provei  only  a  partial  check.  The  barbarians 
once  more  p.iffing  the  Pyrenees,  entered  France  with 
fnch  a  powerful  army,  that  Eudes  was  no  longer  able 


to  refill.     He  encountered  them  indeed  whh  his accn-     Fi-anc*- 
ftomed  valour  ;   but  being  forced  to  yield   to  fuperior  '       •^     " 
power,   he  folicitcd  the  proicftion  and  affiflance  of 
Charles.  On  this  sccalion  the  latter,  on  account  of  his 
valoar  and  pcrfonal  llrengih,  acquired  the  name  of  7)/ar- 
tel,  i.  e.  "the  hammer,"alludiug  to  the  violence  of  the  ^ 
flrokcs  he  bellowed  on  his  enemies*.  Three  hundred  and      Sce^ylr<r- 
feventy-fiveihoufand  of  the  Infidels,  among  whom  was   '"' 
the  commander  Abderahman  himfelf,  are  faid  to  have 
perifhed  in  thebattlc;  noiwithtlandingwhichthey foon 
made  another  irruption  :   b'it  in  this  they  were  atte:  d- 
ed  with  no  better  fuccefs,  being    again  defeated    b/ 
Charles;  who  by  fo  many  victories  edabliflicd  his  pov.tr 
on  the  moil  folid  foundation.     Having  again  defeated 
the  Frifons,  and  with  his  own  hand  killed  their  duke, 
he  aflunied  the  fovereignty  of  the  dominions  of  Eudes 
after  his  deceafe,  referving  to  himfelf  the  claim  of  ho- 
mage, which  he  ought  to  have  yielded  to  Thierri  his 
lawful  fovcreigiT.     At  lafl  his  fame  grew  fo  great  that 
he  was  chofen  by  pope  Gregory  III.  for  his  proteflor. 
He  offered  to  (liake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Greek  empe- 
ror, and  to  invert  Charles  with  the  dignity  nf  Roman 
conful  :  fending  him  at  the  fame  time  the  keys  of  the 
tomb  of  St  Peter  ;  but  while  this  ncgociation  was  go- 
ing on  fuccefsfully,  the  pope,  the  eniperor,  and  Charles        jj 
Martel  himfelf  died.     After  liis  death,  which  happen-  France  di- 
ed in  the  year  741,  his  dominions  were  divided  among  videda- 
his  three  fons,  Carloman,  Pepin,  and  Grippon,  accord-  """^g 
ing  to  the  difpofition  he  had  made  in  his  life-time.     By  [°"^  " 
this  Carloman,  theeldeft,  hadAuflrafia  ;  Pepin,  the  fe- 
cond,  Neuflria  and  Burgundy  ;  while  Grippon,  the 
third,  had  onlyfoine  lands  afligned  him  in  France;  by 
which  he  was  fo  much  difpleafed,  that  the  tranquillity 
of  the  empire  was  foon  difturbed.     With  the  aflillance 
of  his  mother  Sonnechilde  he  feized  on  the  city  of 
Laon,  where  he  endured  a  violent  fiege.    In  the  end,  , 

however,  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  ;  Sonnechilde  was' 
put  into  a  monallery,  and  Grippon  imprifoned  in  a 
callle  at  Arden.  The  two  brothers,  having  thus  freed 
themfel  vesfrom  their  domellic  enemy,  continued  to  go- 
vern the  empire  vfith  uninterrupted  harmony  ;  but 
their  tranquillity  was  foon  difturbcd  by  the  intrigues  of 
Sonnechilde.  That  enterprifing  and  ambitions  woman 
had  negociated  a  marriage  between  Odilo.  duke  of 
Bavaria  and  Hiltrude  the  fifter  of  the  two  princes. 
This  was  no  fooner  accomplifhed  than  Odilon,  infliga- 
tcd  by  Sonnechilde,  and  alarmed  at  the  growing  power 
of  the  two  princes,  entered  into  an  alliance  withTheo- 
dobald  duke  of  the  Allemani  and  Theodoric  duke  of 
the  Saxons  ;  who  having  alFembled  a  formidable  army, 
advanced  direflly  againfl:  the  princes.  They  poftej 
themfclves  in  an  advantageous  manner,  with  the  river 
Lech  in  their  front ;  but  Carloman  and  Pepin,  pafllng 
the  river  at  different  fords  in  the  night-time,  attacked 
the  camp  of  the  allies  with  great  vigour.  The  engage- 
ment continued  doubtful  for  five  hours :  but  at  lafl  the 
entrenchments  were  forced  on  all  hdcs,  the  Bavarians 
and  Saxons  entirely  routed,  and  the  vanquidicd  duktS 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  clemency  of  the  victors.  Du- 
ring their  abfcnce  on  this  expedition,  Hunalde,whoiii 
Charles  PJartcl  had  appointed  duke  uf  Aquitain,  ha- 
ving likewife  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Odilon 
pafled  the  Loire,  ravaged  the  open  country,  and  burnt 
the  magnificent  cathedral  of  the  city  of  Chartres.  The 
two. princes,  however,  havingreturncd  will)  their  vic- 
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mvioiis  army,  Huaalde  found  himfelf  obliged   to  re- 

,v*_-^ .  |j.^.^j  .   ^ijji   ^y^^■^  (Ills  availed  him  but  liale  ;  lor  die 

Franks  cmering  the  diuchy  of  Aquiiain,  committed 
iacli  devaltaiions,  that  Hunaldein  dcfpair  reiignt.-  his 
tJominions  to  his  Ion,  and  retired  into  a  convent.     This 
event  was  foon  followed  by  a  hmilar  refignation  of  Car- 
lo man,  not  withflan  ding  the  uninterrupted  fuccefs  he  had 
iijct  with.    He  fuddcnly  took  the  refolution  of  retiring 
into  a  convent,  andpcrfilledin  his  defign,  notwilhRand- 
ing  iheinireatics  ot  Pepin,  who,  to  appearance  at  Icaft, 
did  all  he  could  to  diifuade  him. 
IVpin  be-        By  the  rtfignaiion  of  Carloman,  which  happened  in 
tomesfole   the  year  736,  Pepin  was  left  ible  mailer  of  France  ; 
mailer  of     and  in  this  exalted  ftation  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  fuch 
the  king-     ^  manner  as  has  jnflly  rendered  his  name  famous  to  po- 
''^'^^'  Ileriiy.     One  of  the  lirfl.  afts  of  his  new  adminiftration 

was  to  rclcafe  his  brother  Grippon  from  prifon  :  but 
that  treacherous  prince  had  no  looner  regained  his  li- 
berty, than  he  again  excited  the  Saxons  to  take  up  arms. 
His  cnterprife,  however,  proved  unfucccfsfiil  ;  the 
Saxons  were  defeated,  their  duke  Theodoric  taken, 
and  his  fubjecls  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  will  of  the 
conqueror  ;  who  upon  this  occahon  caufcd  them  make 
a  profetliou  of  tlic  Chriftian  religion.  Grippon  then 
fled  10  Hiltnide,  his  half-fUfer,  whofc  h.ilband  Odiiou 
was  now  dead,  and  bad  left  an  infant  fon  named  Taffi- 
Jo'/.  He  met  wiih  a  favourable  reception  from  her; 
but,  with  his  ufial  treacheary,'  icized  both  her  and  her 
fon  by  the  allillance  of  an  army  of  malcontent  Franks, 
whom  he  had  perfuaded  to  join  him.  His  next  ftcp 
was  toalfiime  the  fovercignty  and  title  of  duke  of  Ba- 
varia; but  being  driven  from  the  throne  by  Pepin,  he 
was  obliged  to  implore  his  clemency,  which  was  once 
more  granted.  All  thefe  misfortunes,  however,  were 
rot  yet  fulficient  to  cure  Grippon  of  his  turbulence 
and  ambition  :  He  once  more  endeavoured  to  excite  dif- 
turbancein  the  court  of  Pepin  ;  but  being  finally  de- 
tefted  and  baffled,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  A- 
quiiain. 
.  _  ^''  Pcuin  having  now  fubdued  all  his  foes  both  foreign 

the  title  of  ^"'1  donieflic,   began  to  think  of  alTumuig  tlie  lille  ot 
king.  i;?;^,  after  having  fo  long  enjoyed  the  regal  power.    His 

wilhcs  in  this  refpeifl  were  quite  agreeable  to  thofc  of 
the  nation  in  general.  The  nobility,  however,  were 
bound  by  an  oaihof  allegiance  loChildcric  the  nomi- 
nal iTionarch  at  that  lime;  and  this  oath  could  not  be 
difpenfed  with  but  by  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Am- 
balfadors  for  this  purpofe  were  therefore  difpatched 
both  from  Pepin  and  the  nobility  to  pope  Zachary,  the 
reigning  pontiff.  His  holincis  replied,  that  it  was  law- 
ful to  transfer  the  regal  dignity  from  hands  incapable 
of  maintaining  it  to  thofe  who  had  fo  fucctfsfully  prc- 
Icivtdit  ;  and  that  the  nation  might  unite  in  the  fame 
perfon  the  authority  and  title  of  ii'ig-  On  this  the 
unfortunate  Childcric  was  degraded  from  his  dignity, 
Ihavcd,  and  confined  in  a  monaflery  for  life  ;  Pepin  af- 
fiimed  the  title  of  kt>/g  of  France,  and  tlic  line  of  Clovis 
was  linally  fet  afide. 

This  revolution  to<:k  place  in  the  year  751.  The  at- 
tention of  the  new  monarch  was  firll  claimed  by  a 
revolt  of  the  Saxons;  but  they  were  foon  reduced  to 
fubjcfiion  and  obliged  to  pay  an  additional  tribute: 
and  duiing  his  expedition  againtl  them,  the  king  had 
ihe  fatisfadion  of  getting  rid  of  his  reftlcfs  and  trea- 
chcrtius  conipeu:or  Grippon.     This  turbulent  prince, 


having  foon  becoine  weary  of  refidingat  the  court  of    Fran**. 
Aquitain,  determined  to  cfcapc  from  thence,  and  put  ^^ — 
himfelf  under  the  protetfion  ofAlfolphus  king  of  the 
Lombards  ;   but  he  was  killed  on  attempting  to  force  a 
pafs  on  the  confines  of  Italy.     Pepin  in  the  mean  time 
continued  to  pufh  his  good  fortune.     The  fubmilfien 
of  the  Saxons  was  foon  followed  by  the  reduilion  of 
Brittany;  and  that  by  the  recovery  of  Narbonne  from 
the  infidels.     His  next  exploit  was  the   protection  of 
pope  Stephen  third,  againll  Aflolphus  the  king  of  the 
Lombards,    who  had  Icized  on  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna, and  infilled  on  being  acknowledged   king  of 
Rome.      The  pope,   unable  to  contend  with  fuch    a 
powerful  rival,  hailed  to  crofs  the  Alps  and  implore 
the  proteftion  of  Pepin,  who  received  him  with  sU  the 
refpec^  due   to  his  character.     He   was  lodged  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Dennis,  and  attended  by  the  king  in  per- 
fon during  a  dangerous  licknefs  with  which  he  was 
fcized.     On  his  recovery  Stephen  folemnly  placed  the 
diadem  on  the  head  of  his   benefactor,  bellowed   the 
regal  unftion  on  his  fons  Charles  and  Carloman,  and 
conferred  on  the  three  princes  the  title  oi patricians  of 
Rome.     In  return  for  ihefc  honours  Pepin   accotnpa- 
nied  the    pontiff  into  Italy   at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army.     Aflolphus,  unable  to  withfland  iuch  a  power- 
ful aniagonifl,  Ihut  himfelf  up  in  Pavia,  where  he  was 
clofcly  btficged  by  the  Franks,  ar.d  obliged  to  renounce 
all  pretentions  to  the  fovercignty  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
to  reflnre  the  city  and  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and 
fwcar  to  the  obfcrvance  of  the  treaty.     No  fooner  was 
Pepin  gone,  however,  than  Aflolphus  broke  the  treaty 
he  had  jufl  ratified  with  fuch  folcninity.     The  pope 
was  again  reduced  to  diftrefs,  and  again  applied  10  Pe- 
pin.   He  now  fcnt  him  a  pompous  epiflle  in  the  ftyle 
and  charafter  of  St  Peter  himfelf;   which  fo  much  in- 
flamed the  zeal  of  Pepin,  that  he  inllantly  fet  out  for 
Italy,  and  compelled  Aflolphus  a  fecond  time  to  fub- 
mit to  his  terms  :  which  were  now  rendered  more  fe- 
vere  by  the  impolition  of  an   annual  tribute.     Pepin 
next  made  a  tour  to  Rome  ;   but  finding  that  hispre- 
fcnce  there  gave  great  uncafmefs  both  to  the  Greeks 
and  to  the  pope  himlclf,  he   thought  proper   to  finifh 
his  vifit  in  a  fhort  time.   Soon  afier  his  return  Aflol- 
phus died,  and  his  dominions  were  ufurped  by  his  ge- 
neral Didier  ;  who  however,  obtained  tlic  papal  fane- 
lion  for  what  he  had  done,  and  was  recognifed  as  law- 
ful fovereign  of  the  Lombards  in  the  year  756. 

Pepin  returned  to  France  in  triumph  ;  but  the  peace 
of  his  dominions  was  foon  diflurbcd  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Saxons,  who  always  bore  the  French  yoke  with 
the  utmofl  impatience.  Their  prefent  attempts,  how- 
ever, proved  equally  unfuccefsful  with  thofe  they  had 
formerly  made  ;  being  obliged  to  fubmit  and  purchafc 
their  pardon  not  only  by  a  renewal  of  their  tribute,  but 
by  an  additional  fiipply  of  300  horfe.  But  while  ihc 
king  was  abfent  on  this  expedition,  Vaifar  duke  of 
Aquitain  took  the  opportunity  of  ravaging  Burgundy, 
where  he  carried  his  dtvallations  as  far  as  Chalons, 
Pepin  foon  returned,  and  entering  the  dominions  of 
Vailar,  committed  fimilar  devaflations,  and  would 
probably  have  reduced  the  whole  territory  of  Aqui- 
tain, had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  the  hollile  pre- 
parations of  his  nephew  Taililon  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
Tlic  king,  however,  contented  himfelf  at  prefent  with 
fccuring  his  frontiers  by  a  chain  of  polls,  againft  any 
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FraBcc  invafiou  :  after  which  he  rcfumcdhis  entcrprifc  on  the 
— >'—^  dominions  of  Vaifar.  The  latter  at  firlt  attempted  to 
impede  the  progrefs  of  his  anragonift  by  burning  and 
laying  walle  the  country  ;  but  finding  this  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  he  detcrmineJ  to  try  his  fortune  in  an  engage- 
ment. Viiitory  declared  in  favour  of  Pepin  ;  but 
he  refufed  to  grant  a  peace  upon  any  terms.  The 
French  monarch  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
ronne ;  while  Vaifer  was  abandoned  by  his  ally  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  even  by  his  own  fubjeils.  In 
thisdirtrcfs  he  retired  with  a  band  of  faithful  followers 
into  the  country  of  Saintonge,  where  he  defended  him- 
felf  as  long  as  poliible,  but  was  at  lad  deprived  both  of 
Ixis  crown  and  lite  by  the  vietor. 

Thus  the  duchy  of  Aquitain  was  once  more  annex- 
ed to  the  crown  of  France  ;  but  Pepin  had  fcarce  time 
to  indulge  himfelf  with  a  view  of  his  new  conquefl; 
when  he  was  feized  with  a  flow  fever,  which  put  an 
end  to  his  life  in  the  year  768,  the  J4th  of  his  aire, 
and  17th  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a  fliurt  ftaturc, 
whence  he  had  the  furname  of  Le  Bref,  or  thi  H^^rt  ; 
but  his  great  aftions  jnlfly  intitled  him  to  the  charac- 
ter otan  hero  ;  though  under  the  fucceeding  reign  his 
own  fame  fecmed  to  have  been  entirely  forgot,  and  on 
his  tomb  was  only  infcribed,  "  Here  lies  the  tather  of 
Charlemagne." 

Pepin  was  facceeded  in  his  authority  by  his  two 
(bns  Charles  and  Carloman  ;  to  whom  with  his  dying 
breath  he  bequeathed  his  dominions.  They  continued 
to  reign  jointly  for  fome  time  ;  but  the  aftive  and  en- 
terprihng  fpirit  of  Charles  gave  fuch  umbrage  to  the 
weak  and  jealous  Carloman,  that  he  regarded  him  with 
envy, and  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  open  rup- 
ttvre  with  him,  when  he  himfelf  was  taken  off  by 
death,  and  thus  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was  pre- 
ferved. 

The  firft  military  enterprifc  of  Charles  was  againfl 
Hunalde,  the  old  duke  of  Aquitain  !  who  leaving  the 
monallery  where  he  had  relided  upwards  of  20  years, 
alfumed  the  royal  title,  and  was  joyfully  received 
by  his  fubjeds,  already  weary  of  the  French  yoke. 
Charles  took  the  field  with  the  utmofl  expedition,  and 
with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  his  brother  Carloman, 
who  was  then  alive,  to  join  him  with  his  forces.  But 
the  junftion  was  fcarce effei'fed,  when  Carloman  with- 
drew his  forces  again,  and  left  his  brother  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  the  bell  manner  he  could.  Charles,  though 
thus  deferted,  did  not  hefuateai  engaging  the  enemy  ; 
and  having  overthrown  them  in  a  great  battle,  Hu- 
nalde was  abligcd  lo  fly  to  the  territories  of  Lupus 
duke  of  Gafcony.  Charles  quickly  fent  an  embalfy  de- 
mauilinji  the  fugitive  prince  ;  and  Lupus,  not  daring 
to  dilobey  the  orders  of  fuch  a  powerful  monarch, 
yielded  up  the  unfortunate  Hunalde,  who  was  inftant- 
ly  cad  into  prifon,  from  which,  however,  he  after- 
wards made  his  cl:ape. 

The  death  of  Carloman,  which  happened  in  the  year 
771,  left  Cha.-les  folc  mafter  of  France;  buttherevolt 
ot  ;he  Saxons  involved  him  in  a  ieries  of  wars  from 
which  he  did  not  extricate  himfelf  for  33  years. Thefe 
had  long  been  tributaries  to  the  French,  but  frequently 
revolted  :  and  now,  when  freed  from  the  terrorof  Pe- 
pin's arms,  thought  ihey  had  a  right  to  lliake  off'  the 
yoke  altogether.  Charles  entered  their  country  with 
a  powerful  army  ;  and  having  defeated  them  in  a  luun- 
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ber  of  fmall  engagements,  advanced  towards  Ertih  n;rg 
near  Paderborn,  where  they  had  their  capital  poll,  and 
where  was  the  image  of  their  god  Irminlul,  reprtfent- 
ed  as  a  man  completely  armed,  and   flanding  on  a  co- 
lumn.     The  Saxons   made  an  obflinatc   defence,  but 
were  at  lad  obliged  to  fubniit  ;  and  Charles  employed 
his  army  three  days  in  demolilhing  the  monumeius  of 
idolatry  in  this  place  ;   which  fo  much  diiheartened  the 
whole  nation,  that  for  the    prefcnt   they  fubmitted  to 
luch  terms  as  he  pleafed   to  impofe  ;   and  which  were 
rendered  ealier  than  they  probably  would   have  been, 
by  the  news  which  Charles  now  received  from   Italy. 
He  had  concluded  a   marriage  with   the   daughter  of 
Didier  king  of  the  Lombards  ;   but  this   had   been  dif- 
folved  by  the   Pope,    who  reproached  the   Lombards 
with  the  firll  flain  of  the  leprofy.     Thus  all  friendfliip 
was  dilFolved  betwixt  Didier  and  Charles  ;    and  as  the 
Lombard  monarchs  feem  to  have  had  a  kind  of  natural 
enmity  towards  the  popes,   it  is    not  furprifing  that  it 
fhould  now  break  out  with  uncommon  fury.     Didier 
having  feized  and  frighted  to  dca^h  Pope  Stephen  IV. 
ufed  his  lumoff   endeavours  to  reduce  his  fiiccciror 
Adrian  I.  toa  ftatG  of  entire  dcpendance  on   himfelf. 
Adrian  applied  to  the  French  monarch,  the  ufual   re- 
fource  of  the  pontiffs  in  thofc  days.     Charles  was  very 
willing  to  grant  the  neccflfary  ailillance,  but  the  nobi- 
lity were  averfe  to  an  Italian  war  :  fo  chat  he  was  obli- 
ged to  ait  with  great  circumfpeftion.     Several  cmbaf- 
lies  were  therefore  fent  to  Didier,  entreating  him  tore- 
flore  to  the  pope  thofe  places  which  he  had  taken  from 
him,  and  at  lalteven  offering  him  a  large  furaof  money 
if  he  would  do  fo  ;   but  this   propofal   being    rejefted, 
he  obtained  the  confcnt  of  his  nobility   to  make  war 
on  the  Lombards.     Didier  difpofed  his  troops  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  officers  of  Charles  are  faid  to  have 
been  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  it  would   be  impof- 
fible  to  force  apall'igc.     This,  however,  was  accom- 
pliflied,  cither  through    the  l^jperior  feiU  of  Charles, 
according  to  Ibme  hiltorians,  or  a  panic  which  feized 
the  Lombard  loKliers,  according  toothers;  afterwhici), 
Didier,    with  the  old  duke  of  Aquitain,  who  had  cfca- 
ped  from  his  priion,  and  taken  refuge    at  his   court, 
ihut  themfclves  up  in  Pavia.     Adalgile,  the  only  fon 
of  the  Lombard  monarch,  with  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren of  Carloman,  fled  to  Verona.     That  city  wasim- 
naediately  inveifed  by  the  conqueror,   and  in   a  Ihort 
time  obliged  to  fubmit.     Adalgile  had  the  good    luck 
to  efcape  to  Conftantinople,  but  we  are  not  informed 
what  became    of    Carloman's   widow    and    children. 
Charles,   after  paying  a  Ihort  vifit  to  Rome,  returned 
to  the  fiegc  of  Pavia.     The  place  was  vigoroufly   de- 
fended, until  famine  and  peffilence  obliged  the  inhabi- 
tants to  implore  the  clemency  of  Charles.     Hunalde 
fell  a  facririce  to  his  own  obltinacy    iti   oppoling   the 
intention  of  the  people;  Didier  was  taken  prifoner  and 
carried  ii>to  F'rance  ;   but  we  arc  not  informed  of  his 
fate  afterwards.     His  kingdo.m,  however,   was  totally 
diflblved,  and  Charles  was  crowned  kind  of  Lombard/ 
at  Milan  in  the  year  774. 

Having  received  the  oaths  of  allegiance  from  his 
new  fubjciifs,  Charles  fet  out  for  Saxony,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  had  again  revolted,  and  recovered  £rel- 
bourg  their  capital.  The  king  foon  recovered  this 
important  poll  ;  but  a  detachment  of  his  army  being 
cut  off",  and  new  uoublcs  ariling  iululy,  he  was  obli- 
ged. 
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France,   ged  to  accept  of  the  propofals   of  the  Saxons,  though 

— V '  [heir  fmcerity  was  very   doubtful.     Having  therefore 

only  flrengihtd  the  fortifications  of  Ertlbourg,  and 
left  a  fufficient  garrifon  in  the  place,  he  fet  out  for 
Italy,  which  was  all  in  commotion  through  the  in- 
trigues of  the  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  and  Adalgife  the 
fon  of  Didier.  The  prefence  of  Charles  reflored  tran- 
quillity in  that  quarter  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Saxons  having  taken  Erefbourg  and  deflroyed  the  for- 
tifications, threatened  to  annihilate  the  French  power 
in  that  quarter.  On  the  king's  return,  he  found  them 
employed  in  the  fiege  of  Sigcbourg.  His  fudden  ar- 
rival ftruck  the  barbarians  with  fuch  terror,  that  they 
iiiftantly  iaed  for  peace  ;  which  the  king  once  more 
granted,  but  took  care  to  fecure  their  obedience  by  a 
chain  efforts  along  the  river  Lippe,  and  repairing  the 
fortifications  of  ErelTjourg.  An  aifembly  of  the  Saxon 
chiefs  was  held  at  Paderborn  ;  and  a  proniife  was  made, 
that  the  nation  fhould  embrace  the  Chriftian  religion  : 
after  which  the  king  fet  out  on  an  expedition  to  Spain 
in  the  year  778. 

This  new  enterprife  was  undertaken  at  the  requeft 
of  Ibunala,  the  Moorifli  fovereign  of  Saragofla,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  territory.  He  was  rcllored, 
however,  by  the  prowefs  of  Charles,  who  reduced  the 
cities  of  Pampluna  and  Saragofla.  He  reduced  alfo 
the  city  of  Barcelona,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Navarre 
and  Arragon  ;  but  on  his  return,  he  met  with  a  fe- 
vere  clieck  from  the  Gafcons,  who  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  rear-guard  of  his  army  with  great  flaughtcr 
as  they  palTed  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  This  engage- 
ment, which  feems  to  imply  fome  dcfed  in  the  pru- 
dence or  military  fkill  of  Charles,  has  been  much  cele- 
brated among  romance  writers,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Roland  a  famous  warrior. 

Next  year,  779,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Italy  with  his  two 
fons  Carloraan  and  Louis.     Having  palled  the  winter 
at  Pavia,  he  entered  Rome  next  ipring  amidft;  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  inhabitants.     Here,  in  the  39th  year 
of  his  age,  he  divided  his  dominions  in  prefence  of  the 
pope  betwixt  his  two  fons  Carlomau  and  Louis.     The 
former,  who  now  took  the  name  of  Pepin,  had  Lom- 
bardy  ;    the  latter  Aquitain.     Having  then  received 
the  fubmilTion  of  Tallilon  iluke  of  Bavaria,  he  fet  out 
for  Sixony,  where  he  took  a  moil  fevcre  revenge  on 
the  people  of  that  country   for  the  many  treacheries 
they  had  been  guilty  of.     The   prefent  revolt    was 
chiefly  owing   to  a  chief  named  Witikind,  who  had 
twice  before  fled  from  the  victorious  arms  of  Charles, 
and  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Denmark.     Return- 
ing from  thence  in  the  king's  abfcnce,  he  roufcd    his 
countrymen  to  action,  while  the  generals  of  Charles, 
difagrecing  among  themfelves,  negleifled  to   take  the 
proper  methods  for  repelling  the  enemy.     In  confe- 
qucnce  of  this,  they  were  entirely  defeated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wcfer    in   the  year  782.     Charles  arrived  in 
time  to  prevent   the   total  dedrudlion  of  his  people, 
and  dirciflly  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Witikind,  unable  to  reiift  his  antagonift,  once    more 
fled  into  Denmark  ;   but  4500  of  his  followers  perilhed 
at  once  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.     An  uuivcr- 
lil  infurreftion  was  the  confequcnce  of  this  unheard  of 
cruelty ;  and  though  during  three   years  the  French 
monarch  was  conllantly  fucccfsful  in  the  field,  he  found 
it  impoffible   by   any  force  whatever  to    fubi'ue    the 
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At  laft  therefore  he  was  obliged 
tohave  recourfe  to  negociation.  Witikind  and  feve- ^ 
ral  other  chiefs  were  invited  to  an  interview  ;  where 
Charles  reprefented  to  them  in  fuch  flrong  colours  the 
ruin  which  muft  necellarily  eiiftie  to  their  country  by 
perfifling  obllinately  in  oppofition  to  him,  that  they 
were  induced  not  only  to  perluadc  their  countrymen 
finally  to  fubmir,  but  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion. 

Charles  having  thus  brought  his  affairs  in  Saxony 
to  an  happy  conclufion  turned  his  arms  againil  Tafli- 
lon  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  underhand  fupported 
the  Saxons  in  their  revolt.  Having  entered  his  coun- 
try with  a  powerful  army  in  the  year  787,  he  made 
fuch  rapid  advances,  that  the  total  deflrudioti  of  Taf- 
filoii  feemed  inevitable.  Charles  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  river  Lech,  when  Taflilon  privately  entered  his 
camp,  and  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet.  The  king  had 
compaffion  on  his  faithlefs  kinfman  on  feeing  him  in 
this  abjeft  poflure  ;  but  no  fooncr  did  the  traitor  find 
himfelf  at  liberty  than  he  (lirred  up  the  Hunns,  the 
Greek  emperor,  and  thefugutivc  Adalgife,  againft  the 
king.  He  fomented  alfo  the  difcontents  of  the  fac- 
tious nobles  of  Aquitain  and  Lombardy  ;  but  his  fub- 
jeds,  fearing  leall  ihefe  intrigues  fhould  involve  them 
in  deftru(5tion,  made  a  difcovery  of  the  whole  to 
Charles.  Taffilon,  ignorant  of  this,  entered  the  diet 
at  Ingelhcim,  not  fufpedling  any  danger,  but  was  in- 
flantiy  arrefled  by  order  of  the  French  monarch.  Be- 
ing brought  to  a  trial,  the  proofs  of  his  Guilt  were  fo 
apparent,  that  he  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  head  : 
the  punilhment,  however,  was  afterwards  mitigated  to 
perpetual  confinement  in  a  monaftery,  and  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Charles. 

The  Hunns  and  other  enemies  of  the  French  mo- 
narch continued  toprofecute  their  enterprifcs  without 
regarding  the  fate  of  their  aflbciate  Talfilon.  Their 
attempts,  however,  only  fcrved  to  enhance  the  fame 
of  Charles.  He  defeated  the  Hunns  in  Bavaria, 
»nd  the  Greek  emperor  in  Italy  ;  obliging  the  latter 
to  renounce  for  ever  the  fortune  of  Adalgife.  The 
Hunns,  not  dillieartcnedby  their  defeat,  continuing  to 
infeft  the  French  dominions,  Charles  entered  their 
country  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  ;  and  having 
forced  their  entrenchments,  penetrated  as  farasRaal 
on  the  Danube,  but  was  compelled  by  an  epidemic 
diflempcr  to  retire  before  he  had  finiflied  his  conqueft. 
He  was  no  fooncr  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  than 
he  had  the  mortificatiouto  be  informed,  that  his  eldeft 
fon  Pepin  had  conTpired  againft  his  fovcreignty  and 
life.  "The  plot  was  difcovered  by  a  prieft  who  had 
accidentally  fallen  alleep  in  a  church  where  the  con- 
fpirators  were  airembled.  Being  awakened  by  their 
voices,  he  overheard  them  confulting  on  the  proper 
nicifures  for  completing  tlieir  purpofe  ;  on  which  he 
inftantly  fet  out  for  the  palace,  and  funimoncd  the  mo- 
narch from  his  bed  to  inform  him  of  the  guilt  of  his 
fon.  Pepin  was  feized,  but  had  his  life  fpared,  tho' 
condemned  to  expiate  hisoffcnces  by  fpendingthe  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  a  monaftery. 

Charles  was  no  looner  freed  from  this  danger  than 
he  was  again  called  to  arms  by  a  revolt  of  the  Saxons 
on  the  one  hand,  while  a  formidable  invafion  of  the 
Moors  diflrclfcd  hiin  on  the  other  ;  the  Hunns  at  the 
fame  time  renewing  their  depredations  on  his  domi- 
nions. 
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Franc*,  nions.  The  king  did  not  at  prefent  make  war  againft; 
— V — -'  ihe  Moors  ;  probably  foreiceing  ihat  ihey  would  be 
called  off" by  their  Cbriftian  cucmies  in  Spain.  This 
accordingly  happened  j  the  vifcories  of  Alonfo  tlic 
Chaftc  obliged  ihem  to  leave  France  ;  afier  which 
Charles  marched  in  perfon  to  attack  the  Saxons  and 
Hunns.  The  former  confented  again  to  receive  the 
Chriilan  religion,  but  were  likewife  obliged  to  deliver 
up  a  third  part  ol  their  army  to  be  difpoled  of  at  the 
king's  pleafurc  ;  but  the  Hnuns  defended  thenifclves 
with  incredible  vigour.  Though  often  defeated,  their 
love  of  liberty  was  altogether  invincible  ;  fo  that  the 
war  was  not  terminated  but  by  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  an  almofl  total  deflruftion  of  the  people  :  only  one 
tribe  could  be  induced  to  acknowledge  the  authoriiy 
of  the  French  monarch. 

Thefe  exploits  were  finiflied  betwixt  the  years  793 
and  798  ;  after  which  Charles  invaded  and  fubdued  the 
illaiids  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  ;  which  the  diflenfions 
of  the  Moorilli  chiefs  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing.  The  fatisfaetion  he  felt  from  his  new  con- 
queft,  however,  was  foon  damped  by  the  troubles  which 
broke  out  in  Italy.  After  the  death  of  pope  Adrian, 
his  nephew  afpired  to  the  papal  dignity  ;  but  a  priell 
named  Leo  being  preferred,  the  difappointed  candi- 
date determined  on  revenge.  He  managed  matters  fo 
well,  that  his  defigns  were  concealed  for  four  years. 
At  lafl:,  on  the  day  of  a  procelRon,  a  furious  aflault  was 
made  on  the  perfon  of  Leo.  The  unfortunate  pon- 
tiff was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground  ;  but  having  with 
difficulty  recovered,  and  made  his  efcapc  to  the  Vati- 
can, he  was  protefted  by  the  duke  ofSpoleto,  at  that 
lime  general  of  the  French  forces.  His  caufe  was 
warmly  efpoufed  by  Charles,  who  invited  him  to  his 
camp  at  Paderborn  inWedphalia  ;  whence  he  difpatch- 
cd  him  with  a  numerous  guard  to  Rome,  promifing 
foon  after  to  vifit  that  metropolis,  and  rcdrefs  all  grie- 
vances. His  attention  for  the  prefent,  however,  was 
called  by  the  defcents  of  the  Normans  on  the  maritime 
provinces  of  his  dominions  j  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
defer  the  promifed  affiflance  for  fome  time  longer. 
Having  conflrudted  forts  at  the  mouths  of  mofl  of  the 
navigable  rivers,  and  further  provided  for  the  defence 
of  his  territories,  by  inftiiuting  a  regular  militia,  and 
appointing  proper  fquadrons  to  cruife  againft  the  in- 
vaders, he  fet  out  for  the  fourth  and  lafl  time  on  a 
journey  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  received  with  the 
highefi  poflible  honours.  Leo  was  allowed  to  clear 
emperor  of  himfelf  by  oath  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  by  his 
the  weft,  enemies,  while  his  accufers  were  fent  into  exile.  On 
the  feftival  of  Chriftraas,  in  the  year  800,  after  Charles 
had  made  his  appearence  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter, 
and  alTifted  devoutly  atmafs,  the  pope  fuddenly  put  a 
crown  on  his  head  ;  and  the  place  inflantly  refounded 
with  acclamations  of  "  Long  life  to  Charles  the  Au- 
gufl,  crowned  by  the  hand  of  God  I  Long  life  and 
viflory  to  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans 1"  His  body  was  then  confccrated  and  anointed 
with  royal  undlion  ;  and  after  being  conduced  to  a 
throne,  he  was  treated  with  all  the  refpeft  ufually  p.ud 
to  the  ancient  Casfars  ;  from  this  time  alfo  being  ho- 
noured with  the  title  oiCharte7itagf'.e,  or  Charles  the 
Great.  In  private  converfation,  however,  he  ufually 
protefted,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  pope's  intention 
at  this  lime ;  and  that,  had  he  known  it,  he  would  have 


difappointed  him  by  his  abfence  :  but  thefe  proiefla- 
tions  weie  not  generally  believed  ;  and  the  care  he  took 
to  have  his  new  title  acknowledged  by  the  callern  em- 
perors, evidently  ihowed  how  fond  lie  was  of  it. 

Charles,  now  railed  to  the  fnpreme  dignity  in  the 
weft,  propofed  to  unite  in  himfelf  the  whole  power  ol 
the  firll  Roman  emperors,  by  marrying  Irene  the  em- 
preis  of  the  ealh  fiut  in  this  he  was  difappointed  by 
the  marriage  of  that  princefs  by  Nicephoi'us  :  however, 
the  latier  acknowledged  his  new  dignity  of  Augulius, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  two  empires  were  amicably 
fettled.  Charles  was  funhei  gratified  by  the  rcfpcd 
paid  him  by  the  great  Haroun  Al-Rafliid,  caliph  of 
the  Saracens,  who  yielded  to  him  the  facred  ciiy  of 
Jerufalem,  and  holy  fepulchre  there.  But  in  the  mean 
time  his  empire  was  threatened  with  the  invallon  of  a 
very  formidable  enemy,  whom  even  the  pov.er  of  Charles 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  refill.  Thefe  were  the 
Normans,  at  this  time  under  the  government  of  God- 
frey acelcbratcd  warrior,  and  vvhoby  their  adventurous 
fpirit,  and  (kill  in  maritime  affairs,  threatened  all  the 
weilern  coafls  of  Europe  with  defolation.  From 
motives  of  mutual  convenience  a  tranlitory  peace  vi-as 
eflablilhed,  and  Charles  made  ufe  this  interval  to 
fettle  the  final  diftribution  of  his  dominions.  Aqui- 
tainandGafcony,  with  the  Spanilh  march,  were  alljgn- 
fd  to  his  fon  Louis  ;  Pepin  had  Italy  confirmed  to 
him  ;  and  to  this  was  added  the  greatefl  part  of  Ba- 
varia, with  the  country  nowpolTeired  by  the  Grifons. 
Charles  the  eldeft  had  Neuflria,  Auflrafia,  and  Thu- 
ringia.  The  donation  was  fuppofed  to  be  rendered 
more  authentic  by  the  fandion  of  the  pope.  This  di- 
viiion,  however,  had  fcarce  taken  place,  when  the 
princes  were  all  obliged  to  defend  their  dominions  by 
force  of  arms.  Louis  and  Pepin  were  attacked  by  tl'c 
Saracens,  and  Charles  by  ihe  Sclavonians.  All  thefe 
enemies  were  defeated  ;  but  while  Charles  luiped  to 
fpend  the  ihort  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity,  he 
was  once  more  called  forth  to  martial  exertions  by  the 
hoftile  behaviour  of  Godfrey  the  Norman  leader. 
Charles  fent  him  a  mcfTage  of  defiance,  which  wasre- 
turned  in  the  fame  flyle  by  Godfrey  :  but  the  former, 
by  artfully  fomenting  divifions  among  the  northern 
powers,  prevented  for  a  while  the  threatened  danger  ; 
but,  thefe  dilfurbances  being  quelled,  the  Normans  re- 
newed their  depredations,  and  Charles  was  obliged  to 
face  them  in  the  field.  An  engagement,  however, 
was  prevented  by  the  death  of  Godfrey,  who  was  af- 
falTinated  by  a  private  foldier  ;  on  which  the  Norman 
army  retreated,  and  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  fiill 
remained  free  from  thefe  invaders.  Still  the  latier 
days  of  Charles  were  embittered  by  domeftic  misfor- 
tunes. His  favourite  daughter  Rotrudc  died,  as  did 
alfo  Pepin  king  of  Italy  ;  and  thefe  misfortunes  were 
foon  followed  by  the  death  of  his  eldell  fon  Charles. 
The  emperor  then  thought  proper  to  alfociate  his  only 
furviviiig  fon  Louis  with  him  in  the  government ; 
which  was  formally  done  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Charles 
himfelf  furvived  this  tranfadtion  only  a  few  months  :  his 
death  happened  on  the  27th  of  January  814;  in  the 
yifi  year  of  his  age,  and  47ih  of'his  reign. 

By  the  martial  atchievcmcntsof  this  hero,  the  French 
monarchy    was    raifed    to  its  utnioft  pitch  of  fplen- 
dor.     He  had  added    the  province    of  Aquitain  to  the 
territories  of  his  anceflori.j  lie  had  confined  the  inha- 
bitants 
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b'tmts  of  Brittany  to  the  fliores  of  the  ocean,  ami  ob- 
Wt'td   ll)cm  to   fubir.it   to  a   difgracehil   tribiix.     He 
hid  reduced  luider  his  dominion  all  that  part  of  Spain 
which  extends  from  the  Pyrenees   to   the  river  Ebro, 
a:id  mcliides  the  kingdoms  of  RoufiUon,  Navarre,  Ar- 
ranon,  and    Catalonia.     He   poli'clfed    Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  the  borders  of  Calabria  ;   but  the  duchy  of  Be- 
neventum,  inchiding  inoll  of  the  prelent  kingdom  of 
Naples,  efcaped  the  yoke  after  a  tranfitory  fubmifiion. 
Bclidcs  ihefe  cxtenfive  couniries,  Charles  added  to  his 
territories  the  whole  of  Germany   and  Pannonia  ;  fo 
that  (he   French  now   had  the  jurifdiftion  of  all   the 
country  from  eaft   to   weft,  from  the   Ebro  in  Spain 
to  the  Villiila  ;  and  from  north   to  fouih,    from   the 
duchy  of  Beneventuni   to  the  river  Eyder,  the  bonn- 
dary  between  Germany  and  the  dominions  of  Denmark. 
In  acquiring  thefe  extenfive  dominions  Charles  had  been 
guilty  of  horrid  and   repeated  nidflacresj   for  which, 
however,  he  had  been  in  (bme  meafureexcufable  by  the 
barbarity  and   rebellious  difpoliiion  of  the  people  with 
wJioin  he  had  to  deal,  upon  whom  no  mild  meafures 
would  probably  have  had  any  etfeft.     His  eftablilhing 
of  fchools  throughout  the  conquered  provinces,  ihowed 
alio  his  inclination  to   govern  his  fuhjefts  in  peace, 
and  to  take  proper  llcps  for  their  civilization  ;  though 
indeed   many  parts  of  his  private  condudi  fliowed  no 
fmall  inclination   to  cruelty  ;  particularly  the  fate  of 
the  fons  of  Carloman,  of  whom  no  account  could  ever 
be  obtained.     His  advice  to  his  fon  Louis  indeed  was 
excellent ;  exhorting  him  to  conlidcr  his  people  as  his 
children  ;  to  be  very  mild  and  gentle   in  his  admini- 
ftration,  but  firm  in  the  execution  of  jullice  ;   to  re- 
ward merit ;  promote  his  nobles  gradually  ;  choofe  mi- 
nifters  deliberately,   but  not  remove  them  capricioully 
or  without  fufRcient  rcafon.    All  thefe  prudent  maxim;^ 
Decline  of   however,  were  not  fiifficicnt  to  enable  Louis  to  govern 
his  cm].'ire.  dominions  fo  extenlive,  and  people  fo  turbulent  as  he 
had  to  deal  with.     At  the  time  of  the  deceafe  of  his 
father,  this  prince  was  about  36  years  of  age,  and  had 
married  Ermengarde,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Hef- 
bai  of  the  diocefe  of  Liege,  by  whom  he  had    three 
fons,    Lothaire,    Pepin,   and    Louis.     Lothaire,    the 
eldcll,  was  adbciated  with  himfelf  in  the  empire,  and 
the  two  youngefl  were  entrulted  with  the  governments 
of  Aquitain  and  Bavaria.     Every  one  of  the  princes 
jn-oved  unfaithful  to  their  father,  as  well  as  enemies 
to  one  another.     The  death  of  Ermengarde,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  emperor  with  Judith  a  princefs  of  Ba- 
varia, artful  but  accompliflied,  proved  the  iirfl  fource 
of  calamity  to  the  empire.     In  the  year  823,  Charles, 
the  emperor's  youngefl  fon  was  born  :  and  his  preteu- 
lions  became  in  time  more  fatal  to  the  public  tra'.;quil- 
lity  than  the  ambition  and  difobfdience  of  all  the  reft. 
Various  parts  of  the  Imperial  dominions  were  like- 
wife  affauhed  by  foreign  enemies.     The  inhabitants  of 
Brittany   and  Navarre  revolted  ;  the   Moors  invaded 
Catalonia  ;  while  the  ambition  of  Judith  produced  a 
,  J        war  amongft  the  brothers  themfelves. 
Civil  war»       Charles  at  firfl  had  been  appointed  fovercign  of  that 
among  the  part  of  Germany  bounded  by    the  rivers  Danube,   the 
fons  of        Maine,  the  Ncckar,  and  the  Rhine;  the  country  of 
the  Grifons   and   Burgundy,  comprehending  Geneva 
and  the  Swifs  Cantons  :   but  this  was  oppcfcd    by   the 
three  elder  fons.     Pepin  and  Louis  advanced  with  the 
iuiited  forces  of  Aqintain  and  Bavaria,  while  the  Im- 
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perial  forces  defened  their  ftandard  and  joined  the 
riialcontenis.  The  emperor  was  taken  priioner,  and  ^ 
the  emprefs  retired  to  a  nionaftery.  Lothaire,  the 
eldellofthc  young  princes,  to  whom  the  reft  found 
theniiclves  obliged  to  fubmit,  was  the  perfon  who  re- 
tained iheemperorin  hispollefTiun  ;  but,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  breach  of  duty,  his  heart  was  touched  with  re- 
niorfe  on  account  of  the  crimes  he  had  committed. 
Dreading  the  reproach  of  the  world  at  large,  and  be- 
ing threatened  with  the  cenfures  of  the  church,  he 
threw  himfelf  at  his  father's  feet,  and  begged  par- 
don for  his  gtiilt,  confenting  to  relinquilh  the  autho- 
rity he  had  unjuftly  ufiirped.  Thus  Louis  was  rc- 
eftablilhcd  in  his  authority  by  the  diet  of  the  empire 
which  had  met  to  depofe  him.  His  firft  ftep  was  to 
recal  his  emprefs  from  the  monaftery  to  which  Ihe  had 
retired  ;  but  this  princefs,  implacalile  in  her  refent- 
ment,  no^v  perfecutcd  Lothaire  to  inch  a  degree,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  join  his  two  brothers  Pepin  and 
Louis  in  a  confederacy  again  ft  iheir  father.  The  old 
emperor  thought  to  check  this  rebellious  difpofition  by 
revoking  his  grant  of  Aquitain  to  Pepin,  and  con- 
ferring it  on  his  youngcil  fon  Charles,  then  only 
nine  yf  ars  of  age  ;  but  pope  Gregory  IV.  conferred 
the  Imperial  dignity  iifelf  on  Lothaire,  depofing  the 
unhappy  monarch,  and  again  fending  the  emprefs  to  a 
nunnery  in  the  foreft  ot  Arden.  The  unnatural  be- 
haviour of  his  fons,  however,  o:ice  more  excited  the 
conipallion  of  his  fubjc<2:s.  Drcux,  the  bifliop  of 
Mcntz,  iifed  his  intereft  with  Louis  king  of  Bavaria 
to  arm  his  fubjefls  in  defence  of  his  father  and  fove- 
rcign. In  this  enterprife  the  Bavarian  monarch  was 
joined  by  the  French  and  Saxons  ;  fo  that  the  aged 
emperor  was  once  more  rcftored,  the  emprefs  releafed 
from  her  nunnery,  and  Charles  from  his  prifon,  in  the 
year  833. 

The  ambition  of  Judith  now  fet  matters  once  more 
in  a  flame.  Taking  advantage  of  the  affection  her 
hufband  bore  her,  Ihe  pcrfnaded  him  to  invert  her  fon 
Charles  with  the  fovereignty  of  Neuftria  as  well  as 
the  dominions  formerly  alfigned  him.  This  was  pro- 
ducfivc  of  great  difcontents  on  the  part  of  Lothaire 
and  Pepin  ;  but  their  power  was  now  too  much  broken 
to  be  able  to  accomplilh  any  thing  by  force  of  arms. 
The  death  of  Pepin,  whicii  happened  foon  after,  pro- 
duced a  new  divifion  of  the  empire.  The  claims  of 
young  Pepin  and  Charles,  fons  of  the  deceafed  prince, 
were  entirely  difregarded,  and  his  French  dominions 
divided  between  the  two  brothers  Charles  and  Lothaire, 
the  latter  being  named  guardian  to  his  infant  nephew. 
This  enraged  Louis  of  Bavaria,  whofe  intereft  was  en- 
tirely negleflcd  in  the  partition,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
thrit  he  again  revolted  ;  but  the  unexpefled  appearance, 
with  the  hoftile  preparations  of  the  Saxons,  obliged 
him  to  fubmit  and  alk  pardon  for  his  offences.  Still, 
however,  the  ambition  of  the  emprefs  kept  matters  in 
a  continual  ferment,  and  the  empire  was  again  threat- 
ened with  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war  ;  but  before 
thefe  took  place,  the  emperor  died,  in  831,  altera 
moft  unfortunate  reign  of  27  years. 

Louis  was  eminent  for  the  mildnefs  of  his  manners 
and  peaceful  virtues,  which  procured  him  the  title  of 
Le  Dcbonnaire,ox  "  the  gentle;"  butfiich  v.as  the  tur- 
bulence and  exccffive  barbarity  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  that  all  his  virtues,  inftead  of  procuring  him 
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rcfpeft  and  efleem,  were  prodiidivc  only  of  coiuempt 
anii  rebelHou  from  thufe  wlium  both  duty  and  nature 
oagiii  to  havf  rendered  the  mull  i'libmiilive  and  obe- 
dient. 

The  dcceafe  of  t'lc  emperor  was  followed  by  a  civil 
war  amonj;  his  Ions.  The  united  furces  of  Loriiairc 
and  his  nephew  Pepin  were  defeated  by  thoie  of 
Charles  and  Louis  in  a  very  bloody  battle  in  the  plains  of 
Fontenoy,  where  100,000  Franks  penflied,  intheycar 
842.  This  vidory ,  Kowever,  bloody  as  it  was,  did  not 
decide  the  fortune  of  the  war.  The  conquerors  having 
through  motivesofinterelt  or  jealoufy,  retired  each  into 
their  own  dominions,  Lothaire  found  means  not  only 
to  recruit  his  Ihattered  forces,  but  prelTcd  the  other 
two  princes  fo  vigoroully,  that  they  were  glad  to  con- 
fent  to  1  new  pariiiion  of  the  empire.  By  this  Lo- 
thaire was  allowed  to  poffefs  the  whole  of  Italy,  with 
the  whole  traft  of  country  between  the  rivers  Rhone 
and  Rhine,  as  well  as  thai  between  the  Meufe  and 
Scheldt.  Charles  had  Aquitain  with  the  country  ly- 
ing between  the  Loire  and  the  Meufe;  while  Louis 
had  Bavaria  with  the  reft  of  Germany,  from  whence 
he  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  Louis  thi 
Gertnan. 

By  this  partition,  Germany  and  France  were  dif- 
joiiicd  in  fuch  a  manner  as  never  afterwards  to  be  uni- 
ted imder  one  head.  That  part  of  France  which  was 
allowed  to  Lothiire,  was  from  him  called  Lothariiigia, 
and  now  Lorrain,  by  a  gradual  corruption  of  the 
word.  The  fovcreignty,  huwever,  which  that  prince 
had  purfued  at  the  expence  of  every  filial  duty,  and 
purchafed  at  fo  much  blood,  afforded  him  now  but 
little  fatisfadtion.  Difgufted  with  the  cares  and  anxie- 
ties of  his  fituation,  he  fought  relief  in  a  monaftery  in 
the  year  855.  On  his  retreat  from  the  throne,  he  al- 
lotted to  his  eldeft  fon  Louis  IL  the  fovercigniy  of 
Italy ;  to  his  fecond  fon  Lothaire  the  territory  of 
Lorrain,  with  the  title  of  king  ;  and  to  his  youngefl 
fon  Charles,  furnamed  the  Bald,  Provence,  Dauphiny, 
and  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy;  fo  that  he 
may  be  confidered  as  properly  the  king  of  France. 
From  the  year  84J  to  857  the  provinces  fubjeftcd  to 
his  juriidiction  had  been  infelied  by  the  annual  de- 
predations of  the  Normans,  from  whom  Charles  was 
at  lall  fain  to  purchafe  peace  at  agreater  expence  than 
mifrht  have  i;arried  on  a  faccefsful  war.  The  people 
of  Brittany  had  alfo  revolted  ;  and  though  obliged  by 
the  appearance  of  Charles  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  array,  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  they  no 
fooner  perceived  him  again  embarralled  by  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Normans,  than  they  threw  off  the  yoke, 
and  "under  the  conduft  of  their  duke  Louis  fubdued 
the  neighbouring  diocefe  of  Rennes  ;  after  which  ex- 
ploit Louis  aflfumed  the  title  of  king,  which  he  tranf- 
mitted  to  his  fon  Herifpee.  By  him  Charles  was  to- 
tally  defeated;  and  his  fubjcfts,  perceiving  the  weak- 
nefs  of  their  monarch,  put  themfclves  under  the  pro- 
ledlion  of  Louis  the  German.  His  ambition  prompt- 
ed him  to  give  a  ready  ear  to  the  propofal ;  and  there- 
fore, taking  the  opportunity  of  Charles's  abfence  in 
repelling  an  invafiou  of  the  Danes,  he  marched  with  a 
forriMdable  army  into  France,  and  was  foleranly  crovi'n- 
ed  by  the  archi)i(hop  of  Sens  in  the  year  857.  Being 
too  confident  of  fuccefs,  however,  and  fancying  him- 
lell  already  eftabliflicd  on  the  throne,  he  was  perfuadcd 
Vol..  VIL 


to  difmifs  his  German  forces  ;  which  heh;id  nofooner    FraiKrs. 
dune,  thanCharles  marched  againll  hiia  witi)  an  army,  '       " 
and  Louis  abandoned  his  new  kingdom  as  eafily  as  he 
had  obtained  it, 

Notwithftanding  thisfucccfs,  thekingdom  of  Charles 
continued  itill  in  a  very  tottering  fituation.  Tlic  Nor- 
mans harall'ed  him  in  one  quarter,  and  tiie  king  of 
Brittany  in  another.  He  marched  agaiuit  the  latter 
in  the  year  860 ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a 
total  defeat  after  an  engagement  which  lafted  two  days. 
The  vidfory  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  noted  warrior  na- 
med Robert  le  Fort,  or  the  Strong,  who  commanded 
the  Bretons ;  but  Charles  found  means  to  gam  him 
over  to  his  party  by  inverting  him  with  the  title  of 
Duke  of  France,  including  the  country  which  lies  be- 
tween the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire. 

For  fome  time  the  abilities  of  Robert  continued  to 
fupport  the  tottering  throne  of  Charles  ;  but  his  ditS- 
ciikies  returned  on  the  death  of  that  hero,  who  was 
killed  in  repelling  an  invafion  of  the  Danes.  Some  a- 
mends  was  indeed  made  for  his  lofs  by  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Lorrain  in  the  year  869  ;  by  which  event  the 
territories  of  Charles  were  augmented  by  the  cities  of 
Lyons,  Vienne,  Toul,  Befan9on,  Verdun,  Cambray, 
Viviers,  and  Lfrez,  together  with  the  territories  of 
Hainault,  Zealand,  and  Holland.  Cologne,  Utrecht, 
Treves,  Mentz,  Strafburgh,  with  the  reft  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Lothaire,  were  aCigned  to  Louis  the  Ger- 
man. 

All  this  time  the  Normans  ftill  continued  their  in- 
curlions  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Solomon  king  of  Brit- 
tany was  perfuaded  to  join  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Charles, 
in  order  to  repel  the  common  enemy.  The  event 
proved  unfortunate  to  the  Normans;  for  theirpiincipal 
leaders  were  befieged  in  Anglers,  and  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe leave  to  depart  by  relinquifliing  all  the  fooil  they 
had  taken.  Charles  thus  freed  from  a  formidable  ene- 
my, began  to  afpire  to  the  imperial  crown,  which  a- 
bout  this  time  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Louis. 
This  belonged  of  right  to  Louis  the  German  ;  but 
Charles,  having  inftantly  alTembled  a  powerful  army, 
marched  with  it  into  Italy  before  Louis  could  be  ap- 
prifed  of  his  defigns  ;  and  being  favourably  received  at 
Rome,  the  Imperial  crown  was  put  upon  his  head  with- 
out any  hefitation  by  the  Pope,  in  the  year  873.  Louis, 
enraged  at  his  difappointment,  difcliarged  his  fury  on 
the  dcfencclefs  country  of  Champagne  ;  and  though 
the  approach  of  Charles  obliged  him  for  the  prefent 
to  retire,  yet  he  continued  his  preparations  with  fuch 
vigour,  that  Charles  would  in  all  probability  have  found 
him  a  very  formidable  adverfary,  had  he  not  been  taken 
off  by  death  in  the  ycir  877.  Charles  was  r,o  fooner 
iiiforracd  of  his  brother's  deceafe,  than  he  invaded  the 
doaiinioiis  of  his  fon  Louis,  who  polfefied  Fvauconia, 
Thuringia,  the  Lower  Lorraine,  with  fome  other  teni- 
toriesin  that  quarter.  The  enterprifc,  however,  pro- 
ved unfucctfsiul.  Charles,  though  fuperior  in  num- 
bers, was  defeated  wiih  great  flaughier,  and  hadfcarcc 
time  to  reunite  his  ftattercd  forces,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  Normans  had  invaded  his  territories, 
laid  wafte  part  of  the  country,  and  taken  pi  liclU'm  of 
the  city  of  Rouen.  So  many  difafters  affeftcj  him  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  he  I'-ll  dangeroufly  ill,  and  was 
fcarce  recovered  of  h's  licknefs  when  he  found  himfelf 
called  into  Italy  to  the  aiTiftance  of  the  Pope  againfl 
^  E  the 
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ffance.  the  Saracens,  whofeiuvafions  were  encouraged  by  the 
^•^-'y—'  dukes  of  Bencvcntum  and  the  Greek  emperor.  Charles 
paflcd  into  Italy  with  only  a  few  followers;  but  when 
he  came  to  Pavia,  at  which  place  ilie  pontiff' had  ap- 
pointed to  meet  him,  was  informed  that  Carloman 
king  of  Bavaria,  and  fon  of  Louis  the  German,  was 
already  in  Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  and  laid  claim 
to  the  imperial  title  in  virtue  of  his  father's  right. 
Charles  prepared  to  oppofe  him  by  force  of  arms ;  but 
bis  generals  confpired  againlt  him,  and  the  foldiers  de- 
clared their  refoUuion  not  to  pafs  the  Alps.  On  this 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  at  the  very  moment 
that  Carloman,  dreading  his  power,  prepared  to  return 
to  Germany.  This  was  the  lall  of  Charles's  enterpriles. 
His  journey  brought  on  a  return  of  his  indifpofnion, 
whicii  was  rendered  fatal  through  the  treachery  of  a 
Jewilh  phyficiau  named  Zedechias,  who  adminillered 
poifon  10  him  under  pretence  of  curing  his  malady. 
He  expired  in  a  miferable  cottage  upon  mount  Cenis 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  and  38 ih  of  his  reign  over 
the  kingdom  of  France. 

The  ambition  of  Charles  had  been  produ(5livc  of 
much  diflrefs  both  to  himfelf  and  to  his  fubjefts.  His 
Stimmerer  [^^^  Louis,  furnamcd,  from  a  defefl  in  his  fpeech,  //;<? 
Sta7nmerer,  was  of  a  quite  different  difpofition  ;  but  his 
feeble  adminiftration  was  ill  calculated  to  retrieve  mat- 
ters in  their  prefent  fituation.  He  died  on  the  loth 
of  April  879,  while  on  a  march  to  fupprefs  fome  in- 
lurredions  in  Burgundy.  He  left  his  queen  Adelaide 
pregnant ;  who  fouie  time  after  his  deceafc  was  deliver- 
ed of  a  fon,  named  Charles.  After  his  death  followed 
an  interregnum  ;  during  which  a  faction  was  formed 
for  felting  afidc  the  children  of  Louis  the  Stammerer, 
fn  favour  of  the  German  princes,  fons  to  Louis  the 
brother  of  Charles  the  Bald.  This  fcheme,  however, 
proved  aboriive  ;  and  the  two  fons  of  the  laic  king, 
Louis  and  Carloman,  were  crowned  kings  of  France. 
Another  kingdom  was  at  that  time  erefted  by  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  ftates,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  Provence, 
which  confifted  of  the  countries  now  called  Lyoiinois, 
Savoy,  Dauphiny,  Franche  Comte,  and  part  of  the  duchy 
uf  Burgundy  ;  and  this  kingdom  was  given  to  duke 
Bofon,  brother  in  law  to  Charles  the  Bald.  In  881, 
both  kings  of  France  died  ;  Louis,  as  was  fufpeftcd, 
by  poifon  ;  and  Carloman  of  a  wound  he  received  ac- 
cidentally while  hunting.  This  produced  a  fccond  in- 
terregnum ;  which  ended  with  the  calling  in  of  Charles 
the  Grofs,  emperor  of  Germany.  His  reign  was  more 
unfortunate  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceirors.  The 
Normans,  to  whom  he  had  given  leave  to  fettle  in 
Friedand,  failed  up  the  Seine  with  a  fleet  of  700  (hips, 
and  laid  fiege  to  Paris.  Charles,  unable  to  force  them 
to  abandon  their  undertaking,  prevailed  on  them  to 
depart  by  a  large  fum  of  money.  But  as  the  king 
could  not  advance  the  money  at  once,  he  allowed  them 
to  retnain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  during  the 
winter;  and  they  in  return  plundered  the  country, 
thusamaflingvaft  wealth  befides  the  fum  which  Charles 
had  proniifed.  After  this  isnominious  tranfaftion 
Charles  returned  to  Germany,  in  a  very  declining  flate 
of  health  both  as  to  body  and  mind.  Here  he  quar- 
relled with  his  emprefs  ;  and  being  abandoned  by  all 
his  friends,  he  was  depofed,  and  reduced  to  iuch 
dillrefSj  that  he  would  not  even  have  had  bread  to  eat, 


had  not  he  been  fupplied  by  the  archbifliop  of  Mentz, 
out  of  a  principle  of  charity. 

On  the  depofition  of  Charles  theGrofs,  Eudcs  count 
of  Paris  was  chofen  king  by  the  nobility  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  the  fon  of  Adelaide,  afterwards 
WiXAtACharles  the  Shiiple.  He  defeated  the  Normans, 
and  reprcfFcd  the  power  of  the  nobility  ;  on  which  ac- 
count a  fadlion  was  formed  in  favour  of  Charles,  who 
wasfent  for,  with  his  mother,  from  England.  Eudes 
did  not  enter  into  a  civil  war  ;  but  peaceably  refigned 
the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  confent- 
cd  to  do  homage  for  the  reft.  He  died  foon  after  this 
agreement  in  the  year  898. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  F'rench 
government  declined.  By  the  introduction  of  fiefs, 
thofe  noblemen  who  had  got  into  the  pofFcllion  of  go- 
vernments, having  thefe  confirmed  to  them  and  their 
heirs  for  ever,  became  in  a  manner  independent  fove- 
rcigns  ;  and  as  thefe  great  lords  had  others  under  them, 
and  they  in  like  manner  had  others  under  them,  and 
even  thefe  again  had  their  vaflals  ;  inftcad  of  the  eafy 
and  equal  government  which  prevailed  before,  avail 
number  of  infupportable  little  tyrannies  were  erected. 
The  Normans,  too,  ravaged  the  country  in  the  moft 
terrible  manner,  and  defolated  fome  of  the  fineft  pro- 
vinces in  France.  Atlaft  Charles  ceded  to  Rollo,  the 
king  or  captain  of  thefe  barbarians,  the  duchy  of  Neu- 
flria;  who  thereupon  became  Chriftian,  changed  his 
own  name  to  Robert,  and  that  of  his  principality  to 
Normandy. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  and  the  entire  reigns  of  Louis  IV.  furnamed 
the  Stranger,  Lothaire,  and  Louis  V.  the  power  of  the 
Carlovingianrace  continually  declined  ;  till  at  laft  they 
were  fupplanted  by  Hugh  Capet,  who  had  been  creat- 
ed duke  of  France  by  Lothaire.  This  revelution  hap- 
pened in  the  year  987,  and  was  brought  about  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former  one  had  been  by  Pe- 
pin. He  proved  an  aiSlive  and  prudent  monarch,  and 
poflcfled  fuch  other  qualities  as  were  requifitc  for  keep- 
ing his  tumultuous  fubjefls  in  awe.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  Oftober  997,  leaving  his  dominions  in  perfect 
quiet  to  his  fon  Robert. 

The  new  king  inherited  the  good  qualities  of  his  fa- 
ther. In  his  reign  the  kingdom  was  enlarged  by  the 
death  ef  Henry  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  king's  uncle, 
to  whom  he  fell  heir.  This  new  accellion  of  territory, 
however,  was  not  obtained  without  a  war  of  feveral 
years  continuance  on  account  of  fome  pretenders  to 
the  fovereignty  of  that  duchy  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  aniftancc  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  king  would  have  fucceedcd. — As  Robert 
was  of  opinion,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  were  pre- 
ferable to  wide  extended  dominions  with  a  precarious 
tenure,  he  refiifed  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  Germany,  both  which  were  offered  him. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  July  1030,  having  reigned 
53  years,  and  lived  60. 

Robert  was  fuccecded  by  his  cldeft  fon  Henry  I. 
who  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  met  with  great  op- 
polition  from  his  mother.  She  had  always  hated  him ; 
and  preferred  his  younger  brother  Robert,  in  whofe  fa- 
vour file  now  raifed  an  infurreftion.  By  the  affiftancc 
of  Robert  dtikc  of  Normandy,  however,  Henry  ovcr- 
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trance,  came  all  his  enemies,  and  eflabliflied  himrelf  firmly  up- 
■ >'— '  on  the  throne.  In  return  for  this,  he  fupported  Wil- 
liam, Robert's  natural  fon,  and  afterwards  king  of 
England,  in  the  poirelTwn  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 
Afterwards,  however,  growing  jealous  of  his  power, 
he  not  only  fupported  the  pretenders  to  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  fccretly,  but  invaded  that  country  himfelf  In 
their  favour.  This  enterprife  proved  uufuccefsful,  and 
Henry  was  obliged  to  make  peace  :  but  no  fincere  re- 
conciliation ever  followed  ;  for  the  king  retained  a  deep 
fenfe  of  thedifgrace  he  had  met  with,  and  the  duke  ne- 
ver forgave  him  for  invading  his  dominions.  The  trea- 
ty between  them,  therefore,  was  quickly  broken  ;  and 
Henry  once  more  invaded  Normandy  with  two  armies, 
one  commanded  by  himfelf,  and  the  other  by  his  bro- 
ther. The  firll  was  haralFed  with  continual  ikirmiflies, 
and  the  lad  totally  defeated  ;  after  which  Henry  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  fuch  terms  as  the  duke  thought 
proper:  but  the  rancour  between  them  never  ceafed, 
and  was  in  reality  the  caufe  of  that  implacable  averfion 
which  for  a  long  feries  of  years  produced  perpetual 
quarrels  between  the  kings  of  France  and  thofe  of  the 
^j  Norman  race  in  England. 
kiUp.  Henry  died  in  1059,  "°'  without  a  fufpicion  of  being 

poifoned ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldefl  fon  Phi- 
lip, at  that  time  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  Bald- 
win carl  of  Flanders  was  appointed  his  guardian  ;  and 
died  in  the  year  1066,  about  the  time  that  William  of 
Normandy  became  king  of  England.  After  the  death 
of  his  tutor,  Philip  began  to  Ihow  a  very  infincerc, 
haughty,  and  opprcllive  difpofition.  He  engaged  in  a 
war  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  fupported  his 
See  Eng-  fon  Robert  in  his  rebellion  agalnft  him*.  But  after 
«(^,  t»°  89.  the  death  of  William,  he  aflifted  Robert's  brothers 
againfl  him ;  by  which  means  he  was  forced  to  confent 
to  a  partition  of  his  dominions. 

In  1092,  king  Philip  being  wearied  of  his  queen 
Bertha,  procured  a  divorce  from  her  under  pretence  of 
confanguinity,  and  afterwards  demanded  in  marriage 
Emma  daughter  to  Roger  count  of  Calabria.  The 
treaty  of  marriage  was  concluded  1  and  the  princefs  was 
fcnt  over,  richly  adorned  with  jewels,  and  with  a  large 
portion  in  ready  money :  but  the  king,  inftead  of 
efpouflng  her,  retained  her  fortune,  and  difmiired  the 
princefs  herfelf,  carrying  off  from  her  hufband  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Anjou,  who  was  eftecmed  the  handfomefl  wo- 
man in  France.  With  her  he  was  fo  deeply  enamour- 
ed, that  not  fatisfied  with  the  illegal  poITeirion  of  her 
perfon,  he  procured  a  divorce  between  her  and  her  huf- 
band, and  prevailed  upon  fome  Norman  bllhops  to  fo- 
Icmnize  his  own  marriage  with  her.  The  whole  of 
thefe  tranfai5tions,  however,  were  fo  fcandalous,  that 
the  pope  having  caufed  them  to  be  revifed  in  a  coun* 
cil  at  Autun,  in  the  year  1094,  pronounced  fentence 
of  excommunication  againfl  Philip  in  cafe  he  did  not 
part  with  the  cou'ntefs.  On  his  repentance,  the  cen- 
fure  was  taken  off;  but  as  the  king  paid  no  regard  to 
his  promifes,  he  was,  in  109J,  excommunicated  a  fe- 
cond  time.  He  again  profelled  repentance,  and  was 
abfolved  ;  but  foon  after,  liviag  with  the  countefs  of 
Anjou  as  formerly,  he  was  excommunicated  a  third 
lime.  This  conduft,  fo  unworthy  of  a  prince,  expo- 
fed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  people.  Too  many  of 
the  nobility  followed  his  example,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  defpifed  his  amhority  ;  not  only  making  war  up- 


on each  other,  but  fpoiling  and  robbing  his  fubjecls    TnnM, 

with  impunity.  " ■/— 

In  the  year  mo,  Philip  prevailed  on  the  court  of 
Rome  to  have  his  aflair  reviewed  in  an  alTcnibly  at 
Poldtiers  ;  where,  notwithftanding  his  utmofl  efforts, 
fentence  of  excommunication  was  a  fourth  time  pro- 
nounced againfl  him.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  fcn- 
tences,  as  queen  Bertha  was  dead,  and  the  count  of 
Anjou  offered,  for  a  large  fiim  of  money,  to  give 
whatever  affiftance  was  requifite  for  procuring  a  dif- 
penfation,  Philip  at  lafl  prevailed,  and  the  countefs 
was  proclaimed  queen  of  France.  But  though  the 
king's  domeflic  affairs  were  now  in  fome  meafurc  quiet- 
ed, his  negligence  in  government  had  thrown  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  into  the  greatefl  diforder.  He  there- 
fore aflociated  with  him  in  the  government  his  cldell 
fon  Louis.  This  prince  was  the  very  rcverfe  of  his  fa- 
ther; and  by  his  adlivity  and  rcfoUuion,  keeping con- 
flantly  in  the  field  with  a  confuierable  body  of  forces, 
he  reduced  the  rebellious  nobility  to  fubjeclion,  and, 
according  to  the  befl  hifforians,  at  this  time  fayed  the 
(late  from  being  utterly  fubvertcd. 

For  thefe  fcrviccs  the  queen  looked  upon  the  young 
prince  with  fo  jealous  an  eye,  and  gave  him  fo  much 
diflurbance,  that  he  found  it  ncceflary  to  reiirc  for  fome 
time  into  England;  where  he  was  received  by  king 
Henry  I.  with  the  greatefl  kindnefs.  He  had  not  been 
long  at  court,  before  Henry  received,  by  an  exprefs,  a 
letter  from  Philip;  telling  him,  that,  for  certain  im- 
portant reafons,  he  fhould  be  glad  if  he  clofely  confined 
his  fon,  or  even  difpatched  him  altogether.  The  king 
of  England,  however,  inffead  of  complying  with  this 
infamous  requefl,  (liowed  the  letter  to  Louis,  and  fenc 
him  home  with  all  imaginable  marks  of  refpeft.  Im- 
mediately on  his  return  he  demanded  juflice;  but 
the  queen  procured  poifon  to  be  given  him,  which  0- 
perated  fo  violently  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of.  A 
flranger,  however,  undertook  the  cure,  and  fucceeded  ; 
only  a  palenefs  remained  in  the  prince's  face  ever  af- 
terwards, though  he  grew  fo  fat  that  he  was  furnamed 
the  Grofs, 

On  his  recovery,  the  prince  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
venging his  quarrel  by  force  of  arms  ;  but  his  father 
having  caufed  the  queen  to  make  the  moft  humble  fuh- 
miffions  to  him,  his  refentment  was  at  Icngtli  appeafed, 
and  a  perfeft  reconciliation  took  place. 

Nothing  memorable  happened  in  the  reign  of  kingtouisthe 
Philip  after  this  reconciliation.  He  died  in  the  year  Grofs. 
1108,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Louis  the  Grofs. 
The  firft  years  of  his  reign  were  difturbed  by  infur- 
reiJtions  of  his  lords  in  different  places  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  thefe  infurrcftions  were  the  more  tronblc- 
fome,  as  they  were  fecretly  fomented  by  Henry  I.  of 
England,  that  by  weakening  the  power  of  France 
his  duchy  of  Normandy  might  be  tlie  more  fecure. 
This  quickly  brought  on  a  war;  in  which  Henry 
was  defeated,  and  his  fon  William  obliged  to  do  ho- 
mage to  Louis  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  As  the 
kings  of  England  and  France,  however,  were  rivals, 
and  exceedingly  jealous  of  each  other,  the  latter  e- 
fpoufed  the  caufe  of  William  the  fon  of  Robert  duke 
of  Normandy,  whom  Henry  had  unjuffly  deprived  of 
that  duchy.  This  brought  on  anew  war;  in  which 
Louis  receiving  a  great  defeat  from  Henry,  was  obliged 
to  make  peace  upon  fuch  terms  as  his  antagonift  thought 
a  E  2  proper. 
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proper.  The  tranquillity,  however,  was  but  of  (liort 
Juration.  Lotiis  renewed  his  intrigues  in  favour  of 
William,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  confederacy 
againft  Henry  ;  but  the  latter  found  means  not  only  to 
dillipate  this  confederacy,  but  to  prevail  upon  Hen- 
ry V.  emperor  of  Germany  to  invade  France  with  the 
xvhole  flrength  of  the  empire  on  on£  fide,  while  he 
prepared  to  attack  it  on  the  other.  But  Louis  hav- 
ing collefted  an  army  of  200,000  men,  both  of  them 
thought  proper  to  dcfifl.  Upon  this,  the  king  of 
France  would  have  marched  into  Normandy,  in  order 
to  put  William  in  poireffion  of  that  duchy.  His  great 
vaflals,  however,  told  him  they  would  do  no  fuch 
thing  s  that  they  had  aflembled  in  order  to  defend  the 
territories  of  France  from  the  invafion  of  a  foreign 
prince,  and  not  to  enlarge  his  power  by  deflroying 
that  balance  which  arofe  from  the  king  of  England's 
poflcHion  of  Normandy,  and  which  they  reckoned  ne- 
celTary  for  their  own  lafeiy.  This  was  followed  by  a 
peace  with  Henry;  which,  as  both  monarchs  had  now 
ieen  the  extent  of  each  other's  power,  was  made  on 
pretty  equal  terms,  and  kept  during  the  life  of  Louis, 
who  died  in  1137,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  fon 
Louis  VIL 

The  young  king  was  not  endowed  with  any  of  thofe 
qualiiies  which  confliime  a  great  monarch.  From 
the  fuperllition  common  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  from 
whence  he  returned  without  glory.  In  this  expedition 
he  took  his  queen  Eleanor  along  witli  him  ;  but  was 
fo  much  offended  with  her  gallantries  during  her  flay 
there,  as  well  as  her  behaviour  afterwards,  that  lie  di- 
vorced her,  and  returned  the  duchy  of  Guiennc  which 
he  received  with  lier  as  a  portion.  Six  weeks  after 
this  Ihe  married  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  count  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  and  heirappareni  to  the  crown  of 
England.  This  marriage  was  a.  very  great  mortifita- 
lion  to  Louis  ;  and  procured  him  the  firnamc  of  t/a 
Young,  on  account  of  the  lolly  of  his  conduft.  When 
Henry  afcended  the  throne  of  England,  fome  wars 
were  carried  on  between  him  and  Louis,  with  little 
advantage  on  cither  fide  :  at  laft,  however,  a  perfeift 
reconciliation  took  place  ;  and  Louis  took  a  voyage  to 
England,  in  order  to  vifit  the  flirine  of  St  Thomas  of 
Cantsrbury.  On  his  return  he  was  ftruck  with  an 
apoplexy  ;  and  though  he  recovered  for  that  time,  yet 
he  continued  ever  after  paralytic  on  the  right  fide. 
After  having  languidied  for  about  a  year  under  this 
malady,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  September  1180, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  fon  Philip. 

This  prince,  furnamed  TheCiJt  of  Cod,  The  Magna- 
mmouSyZndT  he  Conqueror,  during  his  lifetime  ;  and,  as 
if  all  thefc  titles  had  fallen  (liort  of  his  merit,  ftyled 
Augujlus  after  his  death, — is  reckoned  orie  of  the 
greatefl  princes  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne  of  France, 
or  any  other. — It  doth  not,  however,  appear  that  thefe 
titleswere  altogether  well  founded.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  was  oppofed  by  a  itrong  faflion  excited 
by  his  mother.  Them  indeed  he  reprelfed  with  a  vi- 
gour and  fpirit which  did  him  honour;  but  his  taking 
part  with  the  children  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  in 
ihtir  unnatural  contcfts  with  their  father,  and  his 
treacherous  combination  with  John  to  feize  his  bro- 
ther's kingdom  when  he  was  detained  in  prifon  by  the 
iniperor  of  Germany,  muft  be  indelible  ftains  in  his 
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charafter,  and  for  ever  exclude  him  from  the  title  of  rranc«. 
Magnanimous.  As  to  military  fkiU  and  perl'onal  va-  ''^-v  * 
lour,  he  was  evidently  inferior  to  Richard  I.  of  Eng- 
land i  nor  can  his  recovering  of  the  provinces  held  by 
the  Englifli  in  France,  from  lucli  a  mean  and  dallardly 
prince  as  king  John,  intitle  him  with  any  jnftice  10 
the  {wxxvs.x'atoK Conqueror.  In  politics  he  was  evidently 
ihe  dupe  of  the  Pope,  who  made  ufe  of  him  to  inti- 
midate John  into  a  fubmillion,  by  promifing  him  the 
kingdom  of  England,  which  he  never  meant  that  he 
fhould  enjoy.  An  account  of  thefe  tranfaclions,  which 
are  the  principal  ones  of  his  reign,  is  given  under  the 
article  England,  n°  T2i 141.  . 

Philip  died  in  1223,  '^^^  ^'^^  fuccccdcd  by  his  fon  Reign  of 
Louis  VIII.  and  he,  in  1226,  by  Louis  IX.  afterwards  Louie  IX. 
riylcd  iS/ Lo/ci.r.  This  prince  was  certainly  poflefli:^ 
of  many  good  qualities,  bur  deeply  tinflured  with  the 
fuperftition  of  the  times.  This  induced  him  to  en- 
gage in  two  croi fades.  The  firll  was  againll  the 
Saracens  in  Egypt  :  in  which  he  was  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Infidels,  atid  treated  with  great  cruelty;  but 
at  laft  obtained  his  ranfom,  on  condition  of  paying  a 
million  of  pieces  of  gold,  and  furrendering  the  riiy 
of  Damietta.  He  no  fooncr  regained  his  liberty,  than 
he  entered  Syria  with  a  view  of  doing  fonietliing  wor- 
thy of  his  rank  and  charadcr.  From  this  expedition 
he  was  obliged  to  return  fooner  than  he  intended,  by 
the  news  of  the  deceafe  of  his  mother  queen  Blanch, 
whom  he  had  appointed  regent  in  his  abfcnce,  and 
who  had  managed  the  national  affairs  with  the  greatefl 
prudence.  The  king,  however,  found  many  diforders 
in  the  kingdom  upon  his  return  ;  and  thefe  he  fee 
himfelf  to  reform  with  the  utmoft  diligence.  Ha- 
ving fucceeded  in  this,  he  yielded  to  Henry  III.  of 
England,  the  Limoufin,  Ouerci,  Perigord,  and  fome 
other  places  ;  on  confideration  of  Henry  and  his  fon 
prince  Edward  their  renouncing,  in  the  fulleft  manner, 
all  pretenfions  to  Normandy  and  the  other  provinces  of 
France  which  the  Englifh  had  formerly  pollciled. 

The  reputation  of  tliis  monarch  for  candour  and 
juftice  was  fo  great,  that  the  barons  of  England,  as 
well  as  king  Henry  III.  confented  to  make  him  um- 
pire of  the  differences  which  fublifted  between  them. 
But  though  lie  decided  this  matter  very  juflly,  his 
decifion  was  not  produiftive  of  any  good  effect.  At 
lall  the  king,  having  fettled  every  thing  relating  to  his 
kingdom  in  a  proper  manner,  fet  out  on  another  croifade 
for  Africa  ;  where  he  died  of  the  plague,  on  the  25th 
of  Auguft  1270.  46 

Notwithftanding  the  misfortunes  of  Louis,  his  fuc-  Philip  the 
celTor  Philip,  furnamed  the  Hardy,  continued  the  war  I'lardy. 
ag^inft  the  Infidels  with  great  vigour.  Being  rein- 
forced by  his  uncle  Charles  king  of  Sicily,  he  brought 
the  war  to  a  more  fortunate  conclufion  than  his  prede- 
celTor  had  been  likely  to  do.  The  Saracens  were  de- 
feated in  two  engagements,  and  the  king  of  Tunis 
obliged  to  fue  for  peace  ;  offering  at  the  fame  time  to 
double  the  tribute  he  formerly  paid  to  the  crown  of 
Sicily;  to  reimburfe  the  expcncesof  the  war  ;  and  to 
permit  the  Chriftian  religion  to  be  freely  propagated 
throughout  his  dominions.  Having  accomplifliedthis, 
the  two  princes  fet  fail  for  Europe  ;  but  the  feeds  of 
the  diftenipcr  which  had  infcfted  the  army  in  Africa 
not  being  eradicated,  broke  forth  on  their  arrival  in 
Sicily,  and  raged  for  fome  time  with  great  violence. 
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france.     Befules  a  vaft  number  of  common  people,  the  king's 

' ^ '  brother  John,  his  queen  Ifai^clia,  with  his  brotlier  and 

fifter-in-law  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre,  and  his 
uncle  and  aunt  the  count  and  conntefs  of  Poifticrs,  pc- 
rilhed  by  this  dreadful  malaily. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Pliilip  took  poireffion  of  the 
counties  of  Provence  andThouloule  ;  married  liis  fc- 
cond  fon,  though  then  very  young,  to  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  while  he  himfcif  cfpoul'ed 
Mary  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  reckoned 
one  of  the  molt  beautiful  princelles  of  the  age.  He 
ileadily  enforced  the  regulations  of  his  predecelTor, 
who  had  prohibited  the  barons  from  making  private 
wars  upon  one  another  ;  procured  the  friendlliip  of 
Edward  I.  of  England  by  ceding  to  him  the  county 
of  Agenois  ;  and  entered  into  a  war  with  Spain  in  or- 
der to  fupport  the  preienfions  of  his  nephews,  the  in- 
fants de  la  Cerda,  to  the  throne  of  Caflile. 

The  events  of  this  war  were  of  no  great  import- 
ance;  and  the  king's  attention  was  quickly  called  off 
from  them  by  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon  Louis  at  the 
age  of  tvvelve  years.  This  difallrous  event  happened 
in  the  year  117J,  not  without  a  fufpicion  of  poifon  ; 
and  the  young  queen,  Mary,  was  accufed  by  a  fur- 
geon  named  La  Brofle  as  guilty  of  his  death.  Philip 
gave  fomc  credit  to  the  accufation  ;  but  having  applied 
to  a  nun,  who  pretended  to  be  inlpired,  for  full  fatis- 
fadtion,  her  anlwer  proved  fatal  to  La  BrolFe.  The 
quern  being  cleared  by  this  pretended  prophcttfs.  La 
BroH'e  was  accufed  of  a  ircafonable  correfpundence  with 
tiic  king  of  Caftilc,  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
manner  of  his  trial  and  execution,  however,  were  fuch, 
that  the  tide  of  popular  favour  was  turned  ;  La  Brofle 
was  by  the  voice  of  the  people  declared  to  be  innocent, 
and  the  king  and  queen  themfclves loudly  condemned. 
During  thele  unfavourable  circuniftancc,  the  Sicilians, 
over  whom  Charles  of  Anjou  had  eftablilhed  his  au- 
thority, inlligated  by  John  of  Procida,  a  noble  exile, 
came  to  a  rcfolution  of  freeing  themfclves  at  once  from 
the  French  yoke  by  a  general  malTacre.  This  cruel 
refohuion  was  accordingly  put  in  execution  ;  and  the 
French,  to  the  number  of  8000,  murdered  in  one 
night  ;  after  which  Peter  of  Arragon  failed  to  the 
i/iand,  where  he  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  as 
their  king  and  faviour.  Charles  was  fenfibly  atfcdted 
by    this  misfortune;   and  having  laid  fiege   to  Meflina, 


heat  of  the  climate   and  the  fatigues  sf  war ;  fo  tliat,     France. 
quite  worn  oat  with  grief  and  infirmities,  he  expired  '~~~— — ' 
at  Perpignan  in_thc  4ifl  year  of  his  age,  and  i6ih  of 
his  rei;;n.  .g 

By  the  death  of  Philip  the  Hardy  the  French  crown  Reign  of 
devolved  on  his  fecond  fon,  called  alfo  Philip,  and  from  Vhiiip  the 
the  beauty  of  his  perfon  furnamcd  the  Fair  ;  who  had  ^^' 
efpoufed  the  princefs  of  Navarre,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  acccffion  was  in  his  17th  year.  By  the  marriage 
with  this  princefs  he  had  obtained  the  counties  of 
Champaigne  and  Brie;  yet  with  all  this  increafe  of 
power  he  found  hinifelf  unable  to  fupport  the  war  in 
which  his  predecelTor  had  engaged.  For  this  reafon 
he  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  interell  of  the  In- 
fants de  la  Cerda,  and  fettle  the  differences  with  Ca- 
flile. The  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  mediation  of 
Edward  L  of  England  ;  at  whofe  inierccffion  Charles 
the  Lame,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  already  mention- 
ed, was  releafed  from  his  captivity  ;  Edward  himfelf 
paying  part  ofhisranfom.  On  this  Charles  confent- 
ed  to  renounce  his  claim  on  Sicily  ;  and  Philip  himfcif 
promifed  that  his  kinfman,  Philip  of  Valois,  fliould 
renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Arragon.  In 
return  for  this  generolity,  the  latter  obtained  the  eldeft 
daughter  of  Charles,  with  the  territories  of  Anjou 
and  Maine  as  a  dowry. 

The  tranquillity  procured  by  this  treaty,  however. 
Was  foon  interrupted  by  differences  with  Edward  the 
promoter    of  it;   pope    Bonifice    VIII.    and  Guy  de         .„ 
Dampier,    count  of  Flanders.     The  difference  with  Difference 
England   took  place   by  a  mere  accident.  A  Norman  with  Erg- 
and  an  Englifli  velfel  having  met  off"  the  coaft  of  Bay-  '=""^' 
onnc,  and  having  both  occafion  for  water,  the  crews 
met  and  quarrelled   at  the  fame  fpring.     A  Norman 
was  killed  in  the  fquable   by  his  own  weapon,  with 
which  he  aflauhed  aw  Englifliman,  as  the  latter  pre- 
tended ;  but  however  the  matter  was,  complaints  were 
made  by  the  Normans  to  Philip  ;  who,  without  giving 
himfcif  much  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  the 
caule,  inffantly  allowed  them  to  redrefs  their  fuppofcd 
injuries.     On  this  a  kind  of  piratical  war  commenced 
between  the  two  nations,  in  which  the  two  fovereigns 
for  fnme  time  took  no  aftive  part ;  though  other  na- 
tions interfered  ;  tlie  Irilh  and  Dutch  fcamen  Tiding 
with   the   Englifli,  and  thofe  of  Flanders  and  Genoa 
with  the  French.    Thus  the  powers  on  both  iides  were 


faileddircflly  to  Marfeilles,  whereheobtained  apower-»  gradually  augmented,  till  at  lafl  the  affair  became  fo 


ful  reinforcement.  Biit  during  his  abfence  on  this 
occafion  his  fon,  to  whom  he  had  entrufted  the  care  of 
the  fiege,  having  raflily  ventured  an  engagement  with 
the  Spanifli  fleet,  was  entirely  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
foncr  ;  which  fo  much  affcfted  the  father  that  he  died 
of  grief,  and  Sicily  was  infeparably  attached  to  the 
houfe  of  Arragon. 

The  misfortunes  of  Charles  were  followed  by  others 
equally  great  to  Philip  himfcif.  Pops  Martin  IV.  in 
the  warmth  of  his  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  had  excommunicated  Pedro  king  of  Arragon, 
and  bellowed  his  kingdom  on  Charles  of  Valois,  a 
youneer  fon  of  the  king  of  France.  In  attempting 
10  defend  himfelf  again  (I  the  execution  of  this  nnjud 
fentence,  Pedro  was  mortally  wounded  ;  but,  foon  af- 
ter, the  French  fleet  being  defeated  by  that  of  Arra- 
gon, tbe  king  was  fo  much  aff'eifled  by  the  misfortune 
that  he  fell  fick.     His  difcale  was  augmented  by  the 


fcrious,  that  in  one  engagement  15,000  French  are 
faid  to  have  periflicd.  Philip,  alarmed  at  fuch  a  car- 
nage, fummoned  the  king  of  England  as  his  vaflal  to 
attend  ;  and,  on  his  refufal,  declared  his  eftates  ia 
France  to  be  forfeited.  After  a  number  of  negocia- 
lions,  Philip  declared  that  he  would  be  fatisficd  with 
the  nominal  cclhon  of  the  province  of  Guienne,  which 
he  engaged  infliantly  to  rcffore  to  the  king  of  England 
as  foon  as  it  fliould  be  put  into  his  hands.  Edward 
complied  with  his  demand  ;  bi5t  no  fooner  had  the 
French  monarch  obtained  poirellion  of  that  country, 
then  he  pcrfilled  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  Englifli  pof- 
feflions  in  France  ;  which  treacherous  proceeding  in- 
flanily  produced  a  war  betwixt  the  two  nations.  Ed- 
ward, that  he  might  the  better  defend  himfelf  again/1: 
fuch  a  formidable  advcrfary,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  emperor  Adolphus,  together  with  the  counts  of 
Brittany,  Holland,  Bar,  Julicrs,  Gueldrcs,  and  Flan- 
ders 3 
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ders  ;  while  Philip  flrengthencd  himfelf  by  an  alliance 
with  John  Baliol  of  Scotland  ;  and  this  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  drift  union  which  took  place  between 
France  and  Scoiland  for  two  centuries.  During  this 
war  the  French  made  a  defcent  on  the  coalt  of  Eng- 
land, and  deflroyed  the  town  of  Dover ;  while  EA- 
ward,  in  revenge,  landed  in  Gafcony  with  an  army  of 
50,000  men.  No  great  exploits,  however,  were  per- 
formed with  this  mighty  armament  ;  and  both  parties 
finding  thcmfelves  pretty  equally  matched,  confented 
to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  for  two  years  ;  during  which  a 
peace  was  iinally  concluded  by  the  mediation  of  pope 
Boniface  VIII.  Guicnne  was  reftorcd  ;  Edward  elpou- 
fed  Margaret  the  fiRer  of  Philip;  while  his  daugh- 
ter Ifabella  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of 
Wales. 

Both  Philip  and  Edward  behaved  to  the  allies  whom 
they  had  engaged  in  their  caufc  with  equal  perfidity. 
Baliol  was  abandoned  by  Philip  to  the  refentment  of 
Edward  ;  while  Guy,  earl  of  Flanders,  was  left  equal- 
ly expofcd  to  the  refentment  of  Philip. 

The  reconciliation  betwixt  the  French  and  Englilh 
monarchs  was  foon  followed  by  a  difTerence  with  pope 
Boniface,  whom  they  had  appointed  mediator  between 
them.  Senfible  of  his  aflliming  difpofiiion,  how- 
ever, they  had  infcrted  in  the  reference  made  to  him, 
that  he  was  chofen  as  a  private  man,  and  not  as 
the  fuccelfor  of  St  Peter.  The  haughiy  pontiff, 
however,  foon  fliowed,  that  he  was  not  by  any  means 
to  be  treated  as  a  private  perfon,  and  a  conteft  with 
Philip  quickly  enfucd.  Boniface  began  with  forbidding 
the  clergy  to  grant  the  king  any  fubfulics  without 
firll  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  Holy  See,  under  the 
pain  of  excomnuinication.  Philip  revenged  himfelf  by 
prohibiting  any  ecclefiaftics  from  fending  money  out 
of  the  kingdom  without  his  leave;  and  by  protefting 
the  Colonnas,  who  were  the  implacable  enemies  ofBo- 
niface.  By  this  his  holinefs  was  fo  much  irritated  that 
he  lent  a  moll  abufive  letter  to  Philip  ;  after  which  he 
fummoned  the  clergy  of  France  to  a  council  at  Rome  ; 
which  Philip  retaliated,  by  feiziiig  the  temporalities 
of  thoff  who  obeyed  the  famn\oiis,  and  recalling  his 
brother  Charles  of  Valois,  who  had  the  title  of  the 
foj-'c's  geiwrdl.  Senfible,  however, of  the  danger  that 
attended  this  conteft,  he  difpatched  two  emillaries,  un- 
der pi'etencc  of  conciliating  the  differences,  to  levy 
fuch  a  body  of  troops  as  might  execute  his  hoflile  pur- 
pofcs  againll  the  holy  father.  With  thefe  he  fuddenly 
invelled  the  pope  in  his  native  city  of  Anegnia  ;  and 
while  the  bull  was  preparing  for  the  excommunication 
of  Philip,  and  releafinghis  fubjtfts  from  their  obe- 
dience, the  pope  himfelf  was  obliged  to  furrender  pri- 
{bner  to  the  troops  of  the  prinee  whom  he  defigned  to 
anathematize. 

Though  Boniface  had  been  at  this  time  delivered 
lip  to  the  troops  of  Philip  through  the  treachery  of  the 
people  of  Anegnia,  yet  he  was  no  fooner  taken  pri- 
(bncr  and  brought  to  diftrcfs,  then  they  refcued  him 
from  his  guards  and  conveyed  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
foon  after  died  of  grief  and  Ihame.  His  fuccelTor  Be- 
nedift  revoked  the  cxcomnwinication  of  Boniface,  and 
attempted  to  regain  the  allegiance  of  Philip  by  gentle 
means:  but  before  this  could  be  efFefted,  he  himfelf 
was  cut  oft"  by  death,  not  without  ftrong  fufpicions  ot 
poifon.     After  kis  dcceafc  Philip  offered  to  procure 


the  papal  chair  for  Bcrtrand  archbifliop  of  Bourdcaux, 
provided  he  would  condemn  the  memory  of  Boniface, 
reftore  the  honours  and  eltates  of  the  Colonnas  which 
had  been  forfeited,  allow  him,  for  live  years,  the 
tenths  of  the  clergy  of  France,  and  comply  with  a  re- 
qiielt  which  at  that  lime  it  was  not  proper  to  divulge. 

Bertrand  having  complied  with  the  terms  propofed 
by  the  king,  afcended  the  papal  throne  by  the  name 
of  Cl<:me?it  V.  but  narrowly  cfcapcd  being  killed  on  his 
return  from  the  cathedral  of  Lyons,  by  the  falling  of  a 
wall  which  had  been  overloaded  by  the  number  of 
people  who  came  to  fee  the  proctffion  ;  by  which  acci- 
dent the  duke  of  Brittany  was  killed,  and  the  king 
and  Count  of  Valois  confiderably  hruifcd.  The  new 
pope  fixed  his  refidencc  at  Avignon,  where  he  punc- 
tually complied  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
except  that  of  condemning  the  conduft  ef  Boniface, 
which  he  abfolutely  refuicd  to  do;  and,  inflcad  of 
doing  fo,  vindicated  with  much  folemnity,  after  ha- 
ving inquired  into  the  matter,  or  pretended  to  do  fo. 
The  other  condition,  which  Philip  had  at  firft  con- 
cealed, was  difcovered  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Albert  of  Auftria  ;  after  which  event  he  defircd  Cle- 
ment to  aflifl  him  in  placing  his  brother  Charles  of 
Valois  on  the  Imperial  throne.  But  his  holinefs,  ap- 
prchenfivc  of  the  danger  which  might  accrue  to  himfelf 
from  being  furrounded  with  the  powerful  relations  of 
Philip,  urged  the  diet  to  proceed  inft.intly  to  an  elec- 
tion ;  recommending  to  them  Henry  of  Luxemburg 
as  a  proper  perfon  to  fill  the  Imperial  throne.  In  this 
fcheme  hefucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  eleftion  was  over 
before  Philip  could  arrive  at  Avignon;  and  the  only 
confolation  the  French  monarch  could  obtain  for  his 
difappointment  was  the  poffeflion  of  the  city  of  Lyons, 
which  had  hitherto  maintained  an  independency  under 
its  archbifliop  ;  but  was  now  perfuaded  to  fubmit  to  the 
authority  of  Philip. 

In  the  mean  time  Guy,  earl  of  Flanders,  being  a- 
bandoned  by  his  ally  Edward  king  of  England,  was 
obliged  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  French 
monarch,  who  had  fcnt  his  brother,  Charles  of  Va- 
lois, with  a  powerful  army  to  invade  his  dominions. 
From  the  latter  indeed  he  had  obtained  a  promile,  that 
if  he  could  nor,  within  a  year,  compofe  the  difference 
fubfifling  between  him  and  Philip,  he  fliould  be  at  li- 
berty to  retire,  and  purfue  what  meafures  he  pleafcd. 
JJut  Philip  in  order  to  gratify  the  refentment  which 
his  queen  entertained  againlt  the  captive  prince  de- 
tained hiin,  with  two  of  his  fons,  in  clofe  confinement  5 
while  he  himfelf  entering  Flanders  in  triumph,  was 
everywhere  received  as  fovereign  of  the  country  ;  and 
at  his  departure  appointed  John  de  Chattillo,  a  re- 
lation  of  the  queen,  to  govern  thofe  newly  acquired 
territories. 

The  new  governor  took  care  to  repair  the  fortifica- 
tions which  had  been  fuffered  10  decay  by  reafon  of  the 
afliduous  application  of  the  Flemings  to  trade  ;  but  be- 
ing of  a  very  haughty  and  tyrannical  difpofiiion,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  times  not  allowing  his  mailer  to 
keep  regular  garrifons,  an  infurrcftion  quickly  took 
place.  This  would  have  been  effcftually  quelled  by 
the  diligence  of  the  magiftrates,  had  notChatillon  un- 
luckily entered  Bruges,  and  publicly  difplayed  itwo 
hoglheadsof  ropes,  which  he  threatened  to  cmpley 
in  the  execution  of  the  inhabitants.     On  this  they  flew 
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to  arms,  maflacred  1500  French;  Chatillon  liimfelf 
'  being  obliged  to  efcape  tlicir  fury  by  i'wimming  over 
the  town  ditch.  The  infurgents  now,  daily  gathering 
flrength,  foon  amounted  to  an  army  ol  60,000  men 
who  laid  liege  to  Coiirtray.  Here  ihey  were  raflily 
attacked  in  their  trenches  by  the  coimt  d'Artois,  who 
met  with  the  reward  of  his  temerity,  being  cut  off 
wiih  20,000  of  his  troops.  Philip  determined  on  re- 
venge ;  though  the  railing  another  army  obliged  him 
to  debafc  the  coin  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  however, 
he  was  enabled  to  enter  Flanders  with  fuch  force  as 
would  probably  have  fuhducd  the  whole  country,  had 
not  Edward  artfully  communicated  to  the  queen  of 
France,  asafecret,  a  feigned  correfpondence  between 
the  French  nobility  and  the  court  of  Rome  ;  by  which 
falfe  intelligence  the  king  was  induced  to  abandon  the 
entcrprife  without  performing  any  thing  wortliy  of  the 
armament  he  had  fitted  out.  The  war  was  continued 
,  for  fomc  time  longer  ;  but  the  attempts  of  Philip  were 
conftanily  defeated  by  the  fteady  valour  of  the  Fle- 
mings ;  and  the  only  rccompence  Philip  obtained  for 
all  his  trouble  and  expence  was  the  city  ofCourtray. 

The  other  remarkable  tranfadlions  of  this  reign  were 
the  expulfion  and  confifcation  of  the  eflates  of  the 
Templars,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  immcnfe  polfef- 
fions  in  France.  The  confifcations  took  place  without 
any  form  of  trial,  and  upwards  of  50  of  them  were  put 
to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  The  grand-mafler,  with 
three  of  his  principal  officers,  were  burnt  by  a  flow  fire 
in  the  prefence  of  the  king  himfelf.  The  whole  body 
of  thcfe  unfortunate  knights  had  been  accufed  of  the 
moft  grofs  and  abominable  fenfualities.  The  particu- 
lars were  revealed,  or  pretended  to  be  fo,  by  two  cri- 
minals who  received  their  pardon  for  the  difcovcries 
they  made  ;  and  thefe  difcoveries  were  confirmed  by 
the  confcflion  of  the  Templars  thcmfclves.  But  this 
confeffion  was  afterwards  retraced,  as  being  extorted 
from  them  by  the  fear  of  ablolute  deilruftion;  and 
thofe  who  fuffcred,  maintained  their  purity  to  the  laft: 
and  on  the  whole,  it  was  believed  that  Philip  confulted 
his  avarice  rather  than  his  juflice  by  this  cruel  execu. 
tion.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered  by 
domeftic  misfortunes.  His  three  daughters-in-law, 
Margaret  daughter  of  the  duke,  and  Jean  and  Blanch, 
of  the  count  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married  his  three 
fons  Louis,  Philip,  and  Charles,  were  accufed  of  infi- 
delity to  their  hufbands.  After  a  fevcre  examination, 
Margaret  and  Blanch  were  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment  ;  in  which  fituation  Margaret  was  after- 
wards flrangled  by  order  of  her  Iiufband  Louis.  Their 
paramours,  Philip  and  Walter  de  Launay,  two  bro- 
ihers,  were  flayed  alive,  and  afterwards  hung  upon  a 
gibbet,  with  an  ufher  of  the  chamber,  who  had  been 
their  confident.  The  uneafinefs  of  mind  which  Phi- 
lip fufferedon  this  account  is  fuppofed  to  have  impair- 
ed his  health,  and  he  died  of  a  confumption  in  the  year 
1395,  the  47th  of  his  age,  and  30th  of  his  reign. 

Onth  cacceffionof  Louis, furnamedthci?«;//t'/o;/jonac- 
count  of  his  violent  temper, he  found  his  treafury  fo  much 
exhaufled,  that  he  was  obliged  to  delay  forfome  time  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  with  bis  new  queen.  Cle- 
nience,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary.  Finding 
the  kingdom  otherwife  in  a  very  di(lra<fled  flate,  heaji- 
plied  himfelf  very  diligently  to  appeafe  the  difcontents 
•f  his  fubjcdsp  and  conciliate  their  aff'edion  by  every 
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means  in   the  power.     In   this  he  was  aflified  by  his     Trance, 
uncle  Charles  of  Valois,  on  whom  he  at  length  entire-  "—— >^— ' 
ly  devolved  the  government  of  tjie  kingdom.   This  re- 
gent, however,  behaved  with  fuch  crucly   as  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  king  himfelf  -^Jhr  ha- 
ving put  to  death  a  nobleman  named  Eiiguerrand as  I'oi- 
iier  de  I\I^r/g;ii,  who  enjoyeii    the  confidence  of  the 
late  king,  this  cruelty  was  fo  much  relented,    that  his 
friends  were  thought  to  have  admiiaflered   poifon  to 
the  king:  who,  expired  fuddenly  after  drinking  a  glofs 
of  cold  water,  in  the  26ih  year  of  his  age,  and  ftcuiid 
of  his  reign.     Immediately   after  his  death,  Charles 
prepared  to  difpute  the  fovcrcignty  witu  the  brothers 
of  the    late  fovereign.     Philip  count  ofl'oidtou,  the 
eldefl  brother,  was  at  that  time  at  Rome  aiiifting  in 
the  clcflion  of  a  new  pope;  and  it   was    not  until  a 
month  after  the  death  of  his  brother  that  he  was  able 
to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  which  took  place  on  that 
occafion  :  but  on  his  arrival  in  France,  the  throne  v.'as 
afligned  to  him  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people. 
His  profpefts,  however,  were  for  a  lliort  time  clouded 
by  the  queen-dowager  Clcmence  being  delivered  of  a 
fon,  who  has  been  inrolled  among  the  kings  of  France 
under  the  name  of  Jo/ju  I.    His  death  in  three  weeks         •:(> 
fecured  the  throne  to  Philip  ;  who  on  account  of  the  Reign  of 
tallncfs   of  his  flature  was  furnamed  ihe  Long,     i^j^  ^hihp  the 
conduft  proved  fiiperior  to  that  of  his  prcdecellbr,  who     °"^" 
had   unfiiccefsfully  attempted  to  fubdue  the  Flemings, 
and  had  even  fuffcred   himfelf  to  be  dtiped  by  their 
count  ;  but  Philip,  by  his  viftorious  behavour,  fo  redu- 
ced them,  that  they  compelled  their  fovereign  to  con- 
fent  to  a  peace  upon  honourable  terms.  He  fummoned 
Edward  II.  of  England  to  do  homage  for  his  poffef- 
fions  in  France  ;  but  that  monarch,  finding  himfelf  in- 
volved in  difficulties,  which  rendered  the  vifii  inconve- 
nient, fent  excufes  to  Philip,  which  he  was  pleafed  to 
accept.     As  the  French  monarch  had   formerly  takiii 
the  crofs  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  now  pro- 
pofed  to  put  his  vow  in  execution  ;  but  was  dilfuaded 
from  this  by  the  pope  himftlf,   at  whofe  inflancc  he 
fent  an  army  into  Italy  to  put  an  end  to  the  contend-  -,  /^ 
jngfa&ions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  who  for  fo  p^te  expe- 
long  time  filled  that  country  with  blood  and  (laughter,  ditioninte 
The  event  proved  unfortunate  ;  and  the  difgrace  was  Italy, 
rendered  more  mortifying  by  a  contagious  diflemper, 
which  fwept  off  many  ihoufands    of  French  fubjefls. 
This  was  fuppofed  by  the  fiipcrflitious  people   of  thofe 
times  to  be  occafioned  by  the  Jews,  who  had  confpircd 
with  the  Saracens  to  poifon  the  fprings;  and  that  the 
execution  of  the  pro) eft  was  committed    to   fume  le- 
pers who  lived  by  thcmfelves  in  hofpitals  richly  endow- 
ed.    On  this  a  perfecution  was  infiantly  conimmenced 
againlt  thefe  unfortunate  men,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  were  burnt  alive  ;   while  the   Jews    in  general 
were  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  the  populace,   who  in- 
fulied  their  perfons,  and  plundered  their  houfes  with- 
out remorfe. 

Theremainingpart  of  the  reign  of  Philip  was  fpent 
in  attempting  to  regulate  the  internal  concerns  of  his 
kingdom.  A  dcfign  had  been  formed  by  his  prcdc- 
celFors  of  eflablifting  a  certain  flandard  for  the  coin, 
weights,  and  meafurcs,  throughout  France  :  and  this 
was  adopted  by  Philip ;  who,  in  order  to  carry  it  more 
etfcftually  into  execution,  purchafed  from  the  counts 
of    Valois,   Clermont,    and  Bourbon,   their  rigiit  of 
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coinage  whliin  their  own  dominions.     But  notwith- 

^" — " ■  Aanding  all  jiis  endeavours  for  tliis  purpoi'e,  lie  never 

could  bring  ttie  fchenie  to  bear  ;  nor  indeed  could  he 
in  any  degree  conciliate   the  affection  of  his  fubjefts. 
He  died  of  a  fever  and  dyfentery  in  the  year  1322,  the 
5!?        2Sthof  his  age,  and  6th  of  his  reign. 
Reign  of  By  the  death  of  Philip,  the  crown  of  France  devol- 

Charlcsthe  ved  ou  his  brother  Charles  IV.  who  had  obtained  the 
Pair.  ftirname  of  Fair.     After  fettling  fome   difputes  with 

the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  next  ftep  was  to  diilolve 
his  marriage  with  Blanch,  who  flill  continued  in  pri- 
Ibn,  and  to  efpoufe  Mary  the  daughter  of  Henry  em- 
peror of  Germany.  This  marriage  was  contrafted 
with  a  view  to  the  imperial  crown  itfelf,  which  had 
been  fo  long  feparated  from  that  of  France  ;  and  in 
1325  an  opportunity  offered  for  Charles  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  At  ih;u  time  the  Imperial  dignity  was  dif- 
puted  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Au- 
flria  ;  the  latter'of  whom  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  a 
battle  with  Louis.  But  pope  John,  who  entertained 
an  implacable  hatred  againll  Louis,  fulminated  the  feu- 
tence  of  excommunicaiion  againft  him,  intrufting  the 
execution  of  it  to  Leopold  the  brother  of  Ferdinand. 
The  king  of  France  was  induced  to  embark  in  the  fame 
caufe,  by  a  promife  of  the  fpoils  of  Bavaria  ;  while 
Frederic  himfelf  confented  to  relinquidi  his  pretenhons 
to  the  empire  which  he  had  fo  unfuccefsfuUy  main- 
tained. Louis,  however,  by  inftantly  relcaling  his 
prifoner,  and  difmiffing  him  in  an  honourable  manner, 
engaged  his  friendihip,  and  difarnied  his  nio/l  formi- 
dable antagonift.  But  the  pope  was  not  to  be  fo  dif- 
appointed.  A  confiderable  fum  of  money  induced 
Leopold  to  pcrfcvere  in  his  hoflilitics,  while  it  was 
dtterrained  that  a  new  council  of  electors  fhould  be 
luUl  in  order  to  transfer  the  Imperial  crown  to  Charles. 
In  purfuit  of  tiiis  vifionary  fcheme  the  king  of  France 
Ut  out  for  the  frontiers  of  Germany  with  a  fplendid 
army  ;  but  foun  found  that  there  was  no  poffibility  of 
acGompliflung  his  willies.  Lgopold  alone,  from  mo- 
tives of  interell,  remained  his  friend  ;  the  reft  Ihovved 
the  greatcll  indifference  ;  and  even  his  brother-in-law 
the  king  of  Bohemia  abfcnted  himfelf  from  the  diet ; 
while  in  a  fliort  lime  the  death  of  the  queen  put  an  end 
10  all  connections  with  that  crown. 

On  the  deceafe  of  Mary,  Charles  efpoufed  Joanna 
daughter  to  the  count  of  Evreux  :  and  in  order  to 
avert  the  calamities  to  be  feared  from  an  infant  fuc- 
ceflion,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Robert  king 
Scotland  ;  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  fliould  ei- 
ther of  the  fovcrcigns  die  without  an  heir  apparent, 
the  flaces  of  the  kingdom  fliould  fill  the  vacant  throne, 
and  the  furvivor  of  the  two  kings  fhould  with  his  whole 
force  fupport  the  legality  of  the  nomination  againft 
any  other  competitor  :  though  even  this  proved  infuf- 
ficient  to  avert  the  danger  which  now  threatened  the 
^^  kingdom,  as  fliall  be  explained  in  the  ftquel. 
Candidates  Charles  died  in  the  year  1328,  in  the  34th  year  of 
for  the  re-  his  age,  leaving  his  queen  pregnant;  and  as  the  fuc- 
gciicy  aid  (-cfTiou  depended  on  the  fruit  of  the  queen's  pregnancy, 
a  regent  in  the  mean  time  was  neceffary  ;  and  two  can- 
didates inftantly  appeared  fnr  this  important  poft, 
urging  at  the  lame  time  their  right  to  the  crown  as 
well  as  to  the  regency.  Thefe  were  Philip  de  Valois, 
coufin-german  to  the  deceafcd  king  ;  the  other,  Ed- 
ward III.  king  of  England,  who  afpircd  to  the  throne 
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in  right  of  his  mother,  and  the  nephew  of  Charles  the     France. 
Fair.     His  pretenfions,  however,  were  cafily  fff  alide,  *       v"— ^ 
and  Philip  vvai  continue.,  in  the  icgcncy  ;  from  which 
he  foon  aftci  (leppeil  into  the  '.none,  on  the   queen 
being  delivered  of  a   daughter ;  from   which  circuni- 
flance  he    acquired  the  furnaaic   of  Foiiunatc.     But 
though  the  preteiilions  ot   Edward,  both  to  the  regen- 
cy and  crown,  were  unaniiiioufly  rfjcfted  by  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  llill  impoflible  for  Philip   to  think  01  the 
claims  of  fucli  a   formidable  rival  without  uneaflnefs. 
He  therefore   fummoned  the   Englifh  monarch  to  do  iDifputet 
homage  for  his  polfellions  in    France  ;  and,  upon   his  ^"'\'rfl" 
not  anf'.veringhis  fummons,  forfeited  them,  and  feized  ^l\' 
his  revenues.     This  at  lafl  induced  Edward  to  crofs  j^^j 
the  fea  and  pay  his  homage  ;  which  Philip  confented 
to  receive  in  any  form,  upon  condition  of  a  proper  ex- 
planation being  afterwards  given  :  but  as  this  was  flu- 
dioully  delayed  after  the  return  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, the  province  of  Guienne  was  again  feized  by  the 
French  monarch.     Edward,  unwilling  to  lofe  his  con- 
tinental dominions,  or  involve  himfelf  in  a  war  for  the 
fake  of  mere  ceremony,  fent  over  a  formal  deed,  by 
which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  liege  homage  to 
France.     Thus  the  Hanie  was  fmothered  for  the  prc- 
fent;  and    would  perhaps  have  been   entirely  extin- 
guillied,  had  it  «oi  been  for  the  intrigues  of  Robert  of 
Artois,  brother-in-law  to  the  king  of  France  himfelf, 
who  had  been  expelled  his  country,  and  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  England.     By  him  he  was  perfuaded  to  renew 
his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  of  ne- 
ceffity  produced  a  war. 

For  fomc  lime,  indeed,  neither  party  made  any 
open  declaration  of  holf  ilities  ;  but  as  both  monarchs 
wercpofTelFed  of  great  prudence  and  fagacity,  they  foon 
penetrated  each  other's  dcfigns.  Philip,  under  pre- 
tence of  taking  the  crofs,  began  to  make  prodigious 
arinanients,  ftrengthening  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  by 
alliances  on  every  lide;  while  Edward,  determining  to 
renew  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  projected  the 
conqueft  of  Scotland.  This,  however,  he  could  not 
accomplifh  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Philip,  in  order  to 
favour  the  Scots,  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance,  fi'.ffer- 
ed  his  fubjedls  to  make  irruptions  into  G\iienne.  61 

In  1337,  the  war  broke  out  openly.  Philip  having  Edward's 
detached  a  fquadron  of  his  fleet  againll  the  Infidels,  firfte^pedi- 
employed  the  reft, coniiilingchiefly  of  Genoefe  velfels,  "°"* 
agiinfl  the  Englifli.  As  in  this  war  it  was  of  great 
importance  which  fide  was  taken  by  the  Flemings, 
thefe  people  were  courted  by  both  parties.  Louis 
count  of  Flanders  declared  for  Philip,  but  his  fubjeds 
were  more  inclined  to  king  Edward.  James  Arievillc 
a  brewer  the  niofl  able  and  artful  man  in  the  country, 
governed  them  at  that  time  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
their  prince  ;  and  the  advantages  arifmg  from  the 
Englilli  commerce  determining  him  in  favour  of  Ed- 
ward, that  prince,  at  his  requefl,  embarked  for  Sluys 
with  a  numerous  army.  Here  he  arrived  in  1338;  and 
on  his  firfl  landing,  it  was  refolved  that  ilie  German 
princes  in  alliance  with  him  fhould  adt  aoainfl  France. 
But  for  this  a  pretence  was  wanting.  The  valVals  of 
the  empire  could  not  aft  by  Edward's  orders,  or  even, 
as  his  allies,  without  diredions  from  the  emperor,  and 
he  was  in  league  with  France.  This  diflicuity,  how- 
ever, was  foon  overcome  :  The  French  had  made  them- 
feives  mailers  of  Canibray,  and  the  emperor  lefolved 
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Prince,     that  it  Ihoiild  be  retaken.     With  this  view  he  created 
••••••*  ■  i'  EJw^ard  ricar  General  of  the  Empire  ;   an  empty  title, 

but  which  fcemed  to  give  him  a  right  of  commanding 
the  fervicesof  the  princes  of  Germany.  The  Flemings, 
who  were  valFals  of  F" ranee,  likewife  pretended  fcruplcs 
8t  invading  the  terriioriesof  their  liege  lord.  To  quiet 
^  thcfe,  Edward,  by  the  advice  of  Arteville,  alFumed  the 

title  oi  King  of  France ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  right 
challenged  their  affiflance  for  dethroning  Philip  de  Va- 
lois,  the  ufurper  of  his  kingdom.  This  flep,  which 
he  feared  would  beget  endlefs  animofiiies  and  jealou- 
fies,  he  did  not  take  without  hcfitation  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Hume,  from  this  time  we  may  date  the  com- 
mencement of  that  great  animofity  which  the  Englifli 
have  always  borne  to  the  French. 

Edward's  firit  ittempt  was  upon  the  city  of  Cam- 
bray,  to  which  he  laid  ficjie  ;  but  in  a  fliort  time  ho 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Robert  d'Artois  to  raife  the 
liege  and  march  into  Picardy.  This  country  he  enter- 
»d  with  an  army  of  near  50,000  men,  compofed  moftly 
of  foreigners*  Philip  came  within  fight  of  him  with 
an  army  of  near  100,000,  compofed  chiefly  of  native 
fubjedls  ;  and  it  was  daily  expedted  that  a  battle  would 
enfue.  But  the  Englifh  monarch  was  averfe  to  engage 
•gainll  fo  great  a  fuperiority ;  and  Philip  thought  it 
fuSicicnt  if  he  eluded  the  attacks  of  his  enemy,  without 
running  any  unnecelTary  hazard.  The  two  armies  fa- 
ced each  other  for  feveral  days  ;  mutual  defiances  were 
fent ;  and  Edward  at  Uft  retired  into  Flanders,  and 
difpcrfed  his  army. 

Such  was  the  fruitlefs,  and  almoft  ridiculous  conclu- 
fion  of  Edward's  firfl  expedition;  which  had  plunged 
him  into  the  greatefl  diiRculties.  He  had  contract- 
ed near  L.  300,000  of  debt ;  he  had  anticipated  all 
his  revenue ;  he  had  pawned  every  thing  of  value 
which  belonged  either  to  himfelf  or  his  queen  ;  nay,  he 
Was  obliged  in  fome  meafure  even  to  pawn  himfelf  to 
his  creditors,  by  defiring  their  permiffion  to  go  over  to 
England  in  order  to  procure  fupply,  and  by  promifing 
on  his  word  of  honour  to  return  in  perfon  if  he  did  not 
remit  their  money.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  how- 
ever, he  procured  a  large  fupply,  fufficient  to  enable 
him  to  make  all  the  neceffary  preparations  for  a  new 
invafion  ;  and  fo  certain  were  the  Engliih  that  France 
would  now  be  conquered,  that  the  parliament,  before 
Edward's  departure,  protefted  that  they  owed  him  no 
obedience  as  king  of  France,  but  that  the  two  kingdoms 
mnfl  remain  for  ever  diftinit  and  independent. 

The  king  of  England  fet  out  on  his  fecond  expedi- 
i  tion  with  a  fleet  of  240  veiTels.  Philip  had  prepared 
a  fleet  of  400  veflels,  manned  with  40,000  men ;  which 
he  flationed  ofFSluys,  in  order  to  intercept  him  in  his 
palTage.  The  two  fleets  met  on  the  13th  of  June, 
,13405  but  the  Engliih,  either  by  the  fuperior  abilities 
of  Edward,  or  the  greater  dexterity  of  his  fcamen, 
gained  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  fun  in 
their  backs  ;  and  with  thefe  advantages  began  the  ac- 
tion. The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody  :  the  Englifh 
archers,  whofe  force  and  addrefs  were  now  much  cele- 
brated, galled  the  French  on  their  approach  ;  and 
when  the  fliips  grappled  together,  the  example  of  the 
king  and  the  nobility  who  were  with  him  fo  animated 
the  feamen  and  foldiers,  that  they  maintained  every 
where  a  fuperiority  over  the  enemy.  The  Flemings 
obferving  the  battle,  harried  out  of  their  ports,  and 
Vol.  VII. 
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brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  EngliHi ;  which  coming    Fnnte. 

unexpefledly,   had   a  greater  tffcOt  than  in  proportion  * -^ — ' 

to  its  power  and  numbers.  Two  hundred  and  thirty 
fhips  were  taken  ;  and  30,000  Frenclimeu  wtre  killea, 
with  two  of  their  admirals  :  the  tofs  of  the  Englilh  was 
iaconfiderable,  compared  to  the  grcatncfs  and  import- 
ance of  the  vidory.  None  of  Philip's  courtiers,  it  is 
faid,  dared  to  inform  him  of  the  event  ;  till  his  fool  or 
jcfler  gave  him  a  hint,  by  which  he  difcovercd  the  lols 
he  had  fiiflaincdi 

After  this  great  viftory,  Edward  landed  his  forces^ 
and  laid  liege  to  Tournay.  Philip  marched  to  its  re- 
lief with  a  very  numerous  army;  but  afted  with  fo 
much  caution,  that  Edward  found  himfelf  in  a  manner 
blocked  up  in  his  camp:  and  the  countefs  dowager  of 
Hainault,  fifler  to  Philip,  niother-in-Iaw  10  Edward, 
and  fifler-in-law  to  Robert  d'Artois,  coming  out  of  a 
convent,  to  which  flie  had  retired,  interpnfcd  with  fo 
much  fpirit  and  addrefs,  that  flie  engaged  all  parties  to 
agree  to  a  truce  for  a  year,  and  might  perhaps  have 
brought  about  a  peace  if  Ihc  had  furvived;  g . 

In  1341,  however,   Edward's  ambition  was  once  Edward in- 
niorc  excited  by  the  invitation  of  the  count  de  Mount-  vitcd  into 
fort,    who  had  pofltfFed  himfelf  of   the   province  of  France  a 
Brittany,  and  applied  to  Edward  to  fecond  his  claims.  ^^"^  ""'*• 
An  offer  of  this  kind  entirely  coincided  with  Edward's 
mofl  fanguine  dclires.     He  was  happy  in  the  promifed 
affiflance  of  Moantfort,  an  aftive  and  valiant  prince, 
clofely  united  to  him  by  intereft,  and  thus  opening  to 
him  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  France.    Thefe  flat- 
tering profpefts,  however,  were  for  a  while  damped 
by  the  imprifonment  of  Mountfort ;  whofe  aims  being 
difcovered,  he  was  befieged  in  the  city  of  Nantz,  and 
taken.  But  Jane  of  Flanders  his  wife  foon  made  up  for 
the  lofs  of  her  hufband.  This  lady  couragcoufly  under^ 
took  to  fupport  the  falling  fortunes  of  Iter  family.  She 
alTcmbled   the  inhabitants  of  Rcnncs,  where  flie  then 
■refided;  and  carrying  her  infant  fou  in  her  arms,  de- 
plored her   misfortunes,  and  attempted  to  infpire  the 
citizens  with  an  afTedtion  for  her  caufc.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  Naniz  iuflanily  efpoufed  her  interells,  and  all 
the  other  fortrelTes  of  Brittany  embraced  the  fame  re- 
folution.  The  king  of  England  was  apprifed  of  her  ef- 
forts ;  and  was  intreated  to  fend  her  fuccours  with  all 
poffible  expedition  to  the  town  of  Hennebone,  in  which 
place  flie  refolved  to  fuHain  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Charles  de  Blois,  Philip's  general,  anxious  to  make 
himfelf  raaflcr  of  foiniportanta  fortrefs  as  Hennebone, 
and  flill  more  to  take  the  countefs  a  prifoner,  fat  down 
before  the  place  with  a  large  army,  and  conduced  the 
fiege  with  indefatigable  induflry.  The  defence  was  no 
lefs  vigorous:  feveral  fallies  were  made  by  the  garri- 
fon,  in  which  the  countefs  herfclfwas  fiill  the  mofl  ac- 
tive, and  led  on  to  the  afTault.     Obferving  one  day  that 
their  whole  army  had  quitted  the  camp  to  join  in  a 
general  florm,  flie  fallied  out  by  a  poflcrn  at  the  head 
of  300  horfe,  fet  fire  to  the  enemy's  tents  and  bifjgage, 
put  their  futtlers  and  fervants  to  the  fword,  and  occa- 
lioned  fucli  an  alarm,  that  the  French  dclifled  from  the 
alfault,  in  order  to  cut  off  licr  communication  with  the 
town.     Thus  intercepted,  flie  retired  toAuray,  where 
fhe  continued  five  or  fix  days  ;  then  returning  at  the 
head  of  joo  horfe,  flie  fought  her  way  through  one 
quarter  of  the  French  csmp,  and  returned  to  her  faith- 
ful citizens  ia  triumph.     But  the  befiegers  had   at 
3  F  lengtk 
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France.    lengtJi  made  feveral  breaches  in  the  walls;  and  it  was 

• — >- apprehended  that  a  general  affault,  which  was  hourly 

expeaed,  would  be  fatal.  A  capitulation  was  there- 
fore  propofcd,  and  a  conference  was  already  begun, 
when  the  countcfs,  who  had  mounted  on  a  high  tower, 
and  was  looking  towards  the  fea  with  great  impatience, 
dcfcricd  fome  ftiips  at  a  diflance.  She  immediately  ex- 
claimed that  fuccours  were  arrived,  and  forbid  any 
further  capitulation.  She  was  not  dilappointed  in  her 
•wilhes  :  the  fleet  flie  dilccrned  carried  a  body  of  Eng- 
lilh  gentlemen,  with  6000  archers,  whom  Edward  had 
prepared  for  the  relief  of  Hcnnebone,  but  who  had  been 
long  detained  by  contrary  winds.  They  entered  the 
harbour  under  the  condud  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  one 
of  the  mod  valiant  commanders  of  his  time.  This  re- 
lief ferved  to  keep  up  the  declining  fpirits  of  the  Bre- 
tons until  the  time  appointed  by  the  late  truce  with 
Edward  was  expired,  on  v\hich  lie  was  at  liberty  to 
renew  the  war  in  greater  form. 

The  fuccours  under  Sir  Walter  Manny  wereqaickly 
followed  by  a  more  conliderable  reinforcement  com- 
manded by  Robert  of  Artois,  who  made  himfelf  ma- 
iler of  the  city  of  Vannes  foon  after  his  arrival  :  but 
the  Bretons  foon  recovered  the  city,  a'^d  Robert  was 
compelled  to  relinquifli  his  prize  after  receiving  a  mor- 
tal wound.  Edward  himfelf,  eager  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  ally,  foon  landed  at  Morbain  near  Vannes 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men.  With  tliis  fmall  num- 
ber he  undertook  at  once  the  fiege  of  Vannes,  Nantz, 
and  Rennes  :  but  by  dividing  his  forces,  he  failed  in 
every  enterprife,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  John  duke 
of  Normandy,  the  king  of  France's  elded  fon,  to  invert 
him  in  his  camp.  In  this  fituation  his  provifions  foon 
began  to  fail  ;  and  Edward,  notwithdanding  all  his 
■valour,  would  have  been  obliged  to  furrender,  had  he 
not  by  a  train  of  artful  negociations,  induced  Philip 
to  relinquilh  the  advantage  he  had  obtained,  and  con- 
fent  to  a  tnice  of  three  years.  This  was  accomplilhed 
by  the  mediation  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  the  French 
monarch  was  foon  made  fcnlible  of  the  partiality  of 
that  court,  and  the  imprudence  of  the  flep  he  himfelf 
had  taken.  Edward  foon  found  a  pretence  to  renew 
the  war,  from  the  execution  of  fome  nobles  of  Brittany, 
who,  he  faid,  were  partifans  of  Mountfort,  and  chofc 
to  look  upon  their  punillimcnt  as  an  infradion  of  the 
the  treaty. 

Philip  now  endeavoured  to  fccure  himfelf  againft  the 
power  of  his  rival  by  alliances,  and  by  purchallng  the 
city  of  Montpelier  from  the  king  of  Majorca:  but  in 
the  mean  time,  the  Engliih,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Darby,  had  invaded  Guicnne,;twice  defeated  the 
French  army  commanded  by  the  count  de  Lifle,  and 
made  themfclves  maders  of  a  great  number  of  towns. 
Philip,  by  reafon  of  the  exhaufted  date  of  his  trea- 
fuiy,  was  for  fome  time  incapable  of  making  any  op- 
pofiiion.  To  recruit  his  finances,  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  a  duty  on  fait;  which  gave  fuch  offence  to  his 
fubjeds  as  had  almod  excited  a  rebellion.  Whenthefc 
tlifcontents  were  aflliaged,  however,  he  foon  raifed  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  whofc  courage  was  further 
raifed  by  the  prefence  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and 
Burgundy.  The  Englifli  general  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  Hand  upon  ihe  defenfive.  One  fortrefs  after 
another  was  furrendercd  to  the  French  :  till  at  length 
nothing  appeared  but  a  total  exundion  of  the  power 
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of  England  npon  the  continent.      In   this  fitnation.    Franc*. 

Edward  refolved  tn  bring  relief  in  pcrfon  to  his  didrcf- ' '""' 

fed   fubjedls  and  allies ;  and  accordingly  embarked  in 

1346  at  Southampton,   on  board  a  fleet   of  near  1000 

fail,  of  all  dimeiifions.     He  carried  with  him,  befides 

all  the  chief  nobility  of    England,  his  elded  fon  the 

prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  lurnamcdthe£//jc^Pr;««); 

a  youth  of  about  1 5  years  old,    and  alreaily  remarkable       g^ 

both  for  underllanding  and  valour  above  his  age.     His  He  lamli 

army  conlided  of  4000  men  at  arms,   10,000  archers,  with  an  ar- 

10,000  Wellli  infantry,  and  6000  Irilh  ;   all  which  he  my  '"  Nor- 

landed    fafely    at    La   Hogue,    a  port  in  Normandy,  "^*"°5'' 

which  country  ha  determined  to  make  the  feat  of  the 

war. 

The  intelligence  of  Edward's  landing,  and  ihedeva- 
flation  caufed  by  his  troops,  who  difperfed  thcmfelvcs 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  foon  fprtad  sniver- 
fal  confternation  through  the  French  court.  The  rich 
city  of  Caen  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Engliih 
without  mercy;  the  villages  and  towns,  even  up  to 
Paris,  Ihared  the  fame  fate  ;  and  the  French  had  no 
other  rtfourcc  but  by  breaking  down  their  bridges,  to 
attempt  putting  a  dop  to  the  invader's  career.  In  the 
mean  time,  Philip  was  not  idle  in  making  preparations 
to  reprefs  the  enemy.  He  had  dationed  one  of  his 
generals,  Godemar  de  Faye,  with  an  army  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  river  Sonime,  over  which  Edward 
was  to  pafs  ;  while  he  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  120,000 
fighting  men,  advanced  to  give  the  Engliih  battle. 
Edward,  thus  unexpectedly  expofed  to  the  danger  of 
being  inclofed  and  darved  in  an  enemy's  country,  pub- 
liflied  a  reward  to  any  that  fhould  bring  him  intelli- 
gence of  a  palfage  over  the  river  Sommc.  This  was  dif- 
covercd  by  a  pcafaut  of  the  country  named  Gobin  A- 
gace;  and  Edward  had  jud  time  to  get  his  whole  army 
over  the  river,  when  Philip  appeared  in  his  rear.  Of 
the  battle  that  enfucd,  in  which  the  French  were  over- 
thrown with  great  daughter,  an  account  is  given  under 
the  article  Cressy.  66 

Edward  next  laid  fiege  to  Calais,  wliich  was  thenCalaiita- 
defended  by  John  di  Vienne,  an  experienced  comraand-  ten, 
er,  and  fupplied  witli  every  thing  necefTary  for  defence. 
It  was  at  length  taken,  after  a  twelvemonth's  fiege, 
the  defendant's  having  been  reduced  to  the  lad  extre- 
mity by  famine  and  fatigue;  for  the  confequences  of 
which,  fee  the  article  Calais. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  this  unfortunate  war, 
Philip  had  invariably  fhowed  himfelf  defirons  of  peace, 
and  the  viftory  of  Crelfy  rendered  him  flill  moreio.  Ed- 
ward alfo,  notwithdanding  his  fuccediss,  was  unable  to 
fupport  the  expences  of  the  war  any  longer.  The  me- 
diation of  the  court  of  Rome  was  therefore  readily  ac- 
cepted, and  a  truce  for  three  years  concluded.  At  the 
fame  time,  Philip  met  with  fome  recompence  for  the 
lolFes  he  had  fudained,  by  ihe  acquifition  of  Dauphiny, 
which  has  ever  fince  given  the  title  of  Dauphin  to  the 
eldefl  fon  of  the  king  of  France.  It  was  obtained  by  the 
refignation  of  Humbert  prince  of  Dauphiny  ;  who,  be- 
ing difappointed  in  his  hopes  of  marrying  Joan,  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  gave  up  his  territories  to 
Charles  the  grandfon  of  Philip,  who  had  married  that 
lady,  himfelf  retiring  into  a  convent.  Soon  after  this 
event,  the  king  himfelf,  who  had  been  fome  time  a  wi- 
dower, was  married  to  Blanch,  the  daughter  of  Philip 
count  of  EvreuX;  and  Jane  ^uecu  of  Navarre ;  and  his 
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Fi-aiKC.  foil  Jolin  '"  'li<=  countefs  of  Boulogne.  But  the  hap- 
piucfs  occafionej  by  thele  marriages  was  foou  interrup- 
ted liy  the  death  uf  the  king  ;  who  expired  in  the  year 
1350,   tiie  57th  of  his  age,  and  231  of  liis  reign. 

On  the  death  of  Philip,  his  cldell  fon  John  took  pof. 
fcllion  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  fcarcely  was  he  feaied  on 
the  throne,  when  he  difgtilled  his  nobility  by  an  un- 
feafonable  aft  of  feverity.  Robert  dc  Brienne,  count 
of  Eu  and  Guifnes,  had  been  taken  prifoncr  by  the 
king  of  England  at  Caen;  and  under  pretence  of  iic- 
gociatinghis  ranfom,  had  palfed  feveral  times  between 
France  and  England  ;  but  beiug  acculed  of  a  trcafon- 
ablc  correfpondence  with  Edward,  he  was  by  order  of 
Iiis  Ibvereign  fuddenly  arrefled,  condemned,  and  be- 
headed, without  any  form  of  trial.  At  his  death,  it  is 
faid,  that  he  confefled  his  treafonable  practices  ;  but  this 
has  not  been  authenticated  by  any  hiftorian  of  credit. 
Having  been  conllablc  of  France,  the  fword,  the  badge 
of  his  office,  was  delivered  to  Charles  de  la  Carda  :  but 
his  fate  was  equally  unfortunate  with  that  of  his  pre- 
decellor,  being  foon  after  alTairinated  by  Charles  king 
of  Navarre,  furnamed  Thi  Wicked.  This  prince,  ce- 
lebrated for  his  perfonal  qualifications,  but  deteflcd  for 
the  kin  "f  his  crimes,  was  the  fon-in-law  of  John  himfelf.  He 
Navarre.  '^^'^  demanded  the  duchy  of  Angouleme  of  the  king  ; 
but  as  the  latter  had  thought  proper  to  beftow  it  upon 
Carda,  he  had  taken  the  cffcftual  method  of  revenging 
himfelf  by  alfaffinating  his  rival.  John  did  not  fail  to 
Ihow  a  proper  refentment ;  but  fuch  was  the  wcaknefs 
of  his  government,  that  the  king  of  Navarre  fet  him 
at  defiance,  and  would  not  even  condefcend  to  the  ce- 
remony of  alking  pardon  until  John  had  fent  him  his 
fecond  fon  as  an  hortage  for  his  perfonal  fecurity.  To 
thefe  offences  the  king  of  Navarre  added  another  ftiU 
more  atrocious,  viz.  that  of  afpiring  to  the  crown  of 
France  ilfelf  ;  to  which  he  pretended  a  right  derived 
from  his  mother,  being  grandfon  by  the  female  fide  to 
Louis  the  Boillerous.  But  his  more  immediate  de- 
mands were  the  countries  of  Champagne  and  Brie.  To 
obviate  all  difficulties  on  this  head,  however,  John  he- 
flowed  the  duchy  of  Normandy  on  his  cldelt  fon 
Charles  ;  and  commanded  him  to  feizc  the  cflatcs  of 
the  king  of  Navarre.  On  this  the  latter  foon  made 
his  appearance  at  Paris  ;  but  John  found  himfelf  obli- 
ged to  appeafe  his  murmurs  at  the  expencc  of  no  lefs 
than  100,000  crowns. 

All  this  time  the  truce  with  England  had  been  very 
"ill  obTerved  on  both  fides  ;  the  French  had  pofTelfed 
themfelves  of  the  port  of  St  Jean  d'Angeli  ;  and  the 
Engliffi  had  furprifed  the  town  of  Guifnes.  The  rival 
houfes  of  Mouutfort  and  Blois  Hill  continued  their  ani- 
mofiiies  ;  while  Edward  continued  to  threaten  war. — 
The  king  of  Navarre  went  on  with  his  intrigues  ;  and 
even  the  dauphin  was  drawn  into  a  confederacy  againfl 
his  father.  John,  however,  being  informed  of  their 
machinations,  found  means  to  defeat  them  efFeftually. 
The  danphin  was  reclaimed  by  pointing  out  to  him  the 
impropriety  of  his  conduiSt,  and  the  difadvantage 
which  muft  unavoidably  accrue  to  himfelf  from  the 
connexions  which  he  had  formed.  The  king  of  Na- 
varre was  invited,  with  his  principal  adherents,  to  an 
entertainment,  where  they  were  unexpedtedly  arreft- 
ed  ;  the  former  being  fent  prifoner  to  the  chateau  Gail- 
lard,  and  feveral  of  the  mofl  obnoxious  of  the  latter 
put  to  death.     The  reft  of  the  confpirators,  inftead  of 
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being  difmayed   by  this  check,  immediately  fliowcd     Franci. 
themfelves  in  open  rebellion  ;    and  finding  themfelves 
unable,    without    further   adidance,    to    gain    their 
point,  they  without  delay  invited  over  Edward  from 
England. 

That  warlike  and  enterprifing  monarch  had  never  rranC 
loft  light  of  the  objedt  he  had  originally  embraced  ;  gain  inva- 
andonthe  expiration  of  the  truce  had  fent  his  fon,  ded  hy  Ed- 
prince  of  Wales,  and,  from  the  colour  of  his  armour,  ward, 
furnamed  the  Black  Prince,  with  a  fieet  towards  the 
coaft  of  France.  Young  Edward  had  with  this  fleet 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Garonne,  burnt  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Langucdoc,  and  retired  with  the 
plunder  into  the  country  of  Guicnne.  Edward  him- 
felf, who  had  likewifepaflcd  over  to  the  continent,  waft- 
ed the  country  as  far  as  St  Omer  ;  but  the  French  king, 
notwithflanding  all  thefe  provocations,  determined  to 
avoid  a  battle,  and  therefore  prohibited  his  general, 
the  conflable  of  Bourbon,  from  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment, though  his  army  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  With  the  flower  of  his  troops,  how- 
ever, he  purfued  Edward  from  St  Omer  to  Hefdin., 
where  he  defied  him  to  a  pitched  battle  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter, without  minding  his  bravadoes,  continued  his  march 
to  Calais,  from  whence  he  embarked  for  England. — 
After  his  departure,  John  called  analfemblyof  the 
flates  at  Paris,  where  he  explained  the  diflirelfed  fitu- 
ation  of  his  finances,  and  fliowcd  fo  fully  the  necefli- 
ty  of  affifling  him  in  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  that 
they  confented  to  maintain  an  army  of  30,000  men 
during  the  war.  To  fupply  the  other  exigencies  of 
government,  they  revived  the  duty  on  fait,  and  added 
a  variety  of  other  impofls  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  their  own  number  to  take  care 
that  the  money  was  folely  appropriated  to  the  public 
fervice. 

The  fatisfaiflion  which  John  received  from  thef« 
grants,  and  the  fuppreflion  of  fome  dilturbances  which 
happened  about  this  time,  was  foon  overcaft  by  the 
news  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  marched  with  an 
army  of  12,000  men  from  Bourdeaux  ;  and,  after  ra- 
vaging the  Agenois,  Qiiercy,  and  the  Limoufiu,  had 
entered  the  province  of  Berry.  The  young  warrior 
had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France  with  this  tri- 
fling body  of  forces,  in  hopes  of  joining  the  duke  of 
Lancaftcr  in  Guienne.  But  he  foon  found  that  his 
fcheme  was  impracticable  :  the  country  before  him  was 
too  well  guarded  to  permit  his  advancing  further  ; 
and  all  the  bridges  behind  were  broken  down,  which 
effedually  birred  a  retreat.  In  this  embarraffing  fitu- 
ation,  his  perplexity  was  increafed,  by  being  inform- 
ed, that  the  king  of  P'rance  was  adually  inarching  at 
the  head  of  60,000  men  to  intercept  him.  He  at  firft 
thought  of  retreating  :  but  foon  finding  it  impoffiblc, 
he  determined  calmly  to  await  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and,  notwithflanding  the  difpariiy  of  forces,  to 
commit  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  -j. 

It  was  at  a  place  called  Maupertius,  near  Poictif  rs,  Battle  of 
that  both  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other.  The  poli5lier», 
French  king  might  very  cafily  hriveflHrved  the  Englifti 
into  any  terms  he  thought  proper  to  impofe  ;  but  fuch 
was  the  impatient  valour  of  the  French  nobility,  and 
fuch  their  certainty  of  fuccefs,  that  it  might  have  been 
equally  fatal  to  attempt  reprciring  their  ardour  to  en- 
gage. In  the  mean  time,  while  both  armies  were 
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drawn  out,  and  expeaing  the  fignal  to  begin,  ihey 
were  ftopped  by  the  appearance  of  the  cardinal  Pc- 
rigord,  who  attempted  to  be  a  mediator  between  thein. 
However,  John,  who  made  himfelf  furc  of  viiStory, 
would  liflen  to  no  other  terms  than  the  reflituiion  oif 
Calais  ;  with  which  the  Black  Prince  refufing  to  com- 
ply, theonfet  was  deferred  till  the  next  morning,  for 
which  both  lides  waited  in  anxious  fufpence. 

During  this  interval,  the  young  prince  ftrcngthen- 
cJ  his  poll;  by  new  entrenchments  ;  and  placed  300 
men  in  ambulh,  with  as  many  archers,  who  were  com- 
inanded  to  attack  the  cncray  in  flank  during  the  heat 
of  the  engagement.  Having  taken  thcfe  precautions, 
he  ranged  his  army  in  three  divifions:  the  van  was  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  rear  by  the  earls 
of  Salifbury  and  SufTolk,  and  the  main  body  by  him- 
felf. In  like  manner,  the  king  of  France  arranged  his 
forces  in  three  divilions  j  the  tirfl  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans  ;  the  fecond  by  the  dauphin,  attended 
by  his  younger  brothers  ;  while  he  himfelf  led  up  the 
main  body,  fcconried  by  his  youngcfl  and  favourite  fon, 
then  about  14  years  of  age.  As  the  Englifli  were  to 
be  attacked  only  by  marching  up  a  long  narrow  lane, 
the  French  fuffercd  greatly  from  their  archers,  who 
were  polled  on  each  fide,  behind  the  hedges.  Nor 
were  they  in  a  better  fituation  upon  emerging  from 
this  danger,  being  met  by  the  Black  Prince  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  chofen  body  of  troops,  who  made  a 
furious  onfet  upon  their  forces,  already  in  great  dif- 
ordcr.  A  dreadful  overthrow  enfued  :  thofe  who  were 
as  yet  in  the  lane  recoiled  upon  their  own  forces  ; 
while  the  Englifli  troops  who  had  been  placed  in  am- 
bulh, took  that  opportunity  to  encrcafe  the  confufion, 
and  confirm  the  viiJlory.  The  dauphiti  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans  were  amont;  the  fird  that  fled.  The  king 
of  France  himfelf  made  the  utmoft  efforts  to  retrieve, 
by  his  valour,  what  his  raflinefs  had  forfeited  :  but 
his  (ingle  courage  was  unable  to  flop  that  conftcrnation 
which  had  now  become  general  through  his  army  ; 
and  his  cavalry  fooa  flying,  he  found  himfelf  expofed 
to  the  enemy's  fury.  At  length,  fpent  with  fatigue, 
and  defpairingof  fuccefs,  he  thought  of  yielding  him- 
felf a  prifoner  ;  and  frequently  cried  out,  that  he  was 
ready  10  deliver  himfelf  to  his  couljn  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  honour  of  taking  him,  however,  was  re- 
ferved  for  a  much  more  ignoble  hand  ;  he  was  feizcd 
by  Dennis  deMorbcc,  a  kniglii  of  Arras,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  his  country  for  murder. 

In  April  following,  the  prince  conduced  his  royal  pri- 
foner through  London,  atii-ndcdby  an  infinite  concourfc 
of  people  of  all  ranks  and  Oations.  His  niodefly  upon 
ihisoccafion  was  very  remarkable  :  the  king  of  France 
was  clad  in  royal  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  white  ftced 
diftinguillied  by  its  fizeand  beauty  ;  while  the  prince 
hirnlcif  rode  by  his  liJe  upon  a  mean  little  horfc,  and 
j.i  very  plain  attire. 

This  dreadful  defeat,  which  -happened  in  the  year 
I3J6-,  al.noft  entirely  ruined  the  French  affairs ;  and 
the  mifcries  which  cnfucd  from  this  caufe  were  great- 
ly aii;>mentcd  by  inteftine  commotions.  The  dauphin, 
wlio>  had  now  alTumed  the  government,  v.'as  altogether 
unable  to  govern  a  turbulent  and  fediiious  people  at 
f  ich  a  crifis.  An  alTembly  of  the  ftates,  which  he 
called,  took  the  opporinnity  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
f  r.iice,  impeach  the  former  minillerSj  and  demand  ikc 
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liberty  of  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  the  trcafurer  of  the      France, 
crown  was  murdered  by   one   Marcel,  a  partizan  of  *~— v— ' 
that  worihlefs  prince,  who  had  filled  the  city  of  Paris 
with  confufion  by  his  intrigues.     The  affaffin  whom 
Marcel  employed  was  dragged,  by  order  of  the  dau- 
phin, from  an  altar  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and 
inflanily  put  to  death.     The  biftiop  of  Paris  refented 
the  indignity  done  to  the  church  j  and  Marcel  avenged 
the  fate  of  his  adherent  by  murdering  both  the  niaref- 
chals,  who  had  feized  him  in  the  prefence  of  the  dau- 
phin ;  and  fo  near  him,  that  his  clothes  were  flained 
with  their  blood.     The  prince  indignantly  alked  him, 
if  he  was  to  be  involved  in  the  fame  deflrudion  ?  when 
Marcel  affcded  to  provide  for  his  fafety  by  putting 
upon  him  a  blue  hood,  the  badge  of  the  adherents  of 
Navarre.  The  public  diforders  were  now  alfo  augment-  T|,e  Ymg 
ed  by  the  efcape  of  the  king  of  Navarre  from  confine-  of  Navarre 
ment ;  and   though  the  dauphin  was  even  alFured  that  efcapea 
he  had  adminiflered  a  dofe  of  poifon  to  him,  he  was  fr"""  P"- 
obliged  Rill  to  pay  him  fome  appearance  of  regard.     A"""' 
icheme  was  even  formed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  fedition  to 
change  the  government,  tovefl;  all  the  powerin  the  com- 
mons, and  leave  the  king  no  more  than  an  empty  tide  ; 
but  though  this  was  favourably  received  by  the  city  of 
Paris,  it  was  entirely  rejected  by  the  other  cities  of 
the  kingdom.  The  dauphin  was  likewife  recegnifedas 
regent  by  the  ftates  general,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Picardy  and  Champagne  took  up  arms  in  his  caufe.  ^g 

In  this  difaftrons  ilate  of  affairs,  the  miferies  of  the  Infurrec- 
people  were  heightetJed  by  a  new  and  unexpcflcd  evil,  t'ons  and 
The  peafants,  who  had  been  all  along  oppreflcd  by  'umuhs  of 
the  nobles,  were  now  treated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  J.  1"^ 
they  rofe  in  great  numbers  to  revenge  themfelves  ; 
the  caflles  of  the  nobility  were  rafed  to  the  ground, 
their  wives  and  daughters  raviflicd,  and  themfelves  put 
to  the  mofl;  cruel  torments.  At  laft  they  were  obliged 
to  arm  in  their  own  defence.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
cut  off  10,000  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ; 
12,000  were  maflacred  by  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  9000,, 
who  had  laid  fiege  to  the  town  of  Meaux,  where  the 
dauphinefs  and  three  other  ladies  of  the  firft  rank  re- 
fided,  were  routed  and  purfued  with  dreadful  flanghtcr 
by  an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  Edward.  Amidft  thcfc 
confufions.  Marcel,  the  feditions  leader  already  men- 
tioned, perilhed  in  a  tumult  of  his  own  raifing  ;  and 
the  nioft  virtuous  and  prudent  people  of  the  nation  fup- 
ported  the  prctenfions  of  the  dauphin.  His  mofl  dan- 
gerous enemy  was  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  allur- 
ed 10  his  (landard  numbers  of  thofe  Norman  and  Eng- 
liih  adventurers  who  had  followed  Edward  into  France, 
and  there  been  left  to  feek  their  fonunes  ;  where  they 
aflbciated  themfelves  under  the  niioeof  the  Companio»j,  ^ 

By  fuch  a  formidable  competitor  the  dauphin  was  re-  Pe»ce  b*- 
duced  almofl  to  the  laft  extremity,  when  his  hopes  were  twccn  th« 
revived  by  an  unexpefted  propofal  from  his  rival,  of  dauphin 
peace  upon  equitable  and  moderate  terms.     Hiflorians  and  king 
in   general  have  afcribed   this   to  the  natural  levity  of  "^^^^'^^ 
the  king  of  Navarre  ;  but  fome  have  beui  of  opinion, 
that  he  afted  from  prudential  motives,  and  that  he  juft- 
ly  fuppofed  it  would  be  more  eafy  to  deal  wi;h  the  dau- 
phin, who  was  his  own  kinfinan,  and  humbled  by  fo 
many  misfortunes,  than  with  an  haughty  and  imperi- 
ous conqueror  like  Edward. 

On  the  the  expiration  of  the  truce  in  1559,  Edward 
again  fee  fail  for  France,  and  anchored  before  Calais 
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with  a  fleet  of  iioo  fail,  aflumed  the  title  of  Ki>:g  oj 
Fraud,  ailii  augmented  liis  army  to  100,000  men. 
The  dauphin,  tiuding  himfelf  unable  to  withflatid  fo 
great  a  power,  was  obliged  to  aft  on  the  detcnfivc; 
chooling  the  city  of  Paris  for  his  ftation,  and  allow- 
ing the  Englilli  to  ravage  all  the  open  country.  Thus 
they  were  allowed  to  penetrate  through  Picardy  into 
Champagne  ;  but  the  city  of  Ilheims,  where  Edward 
defigned  to  have  been  crowned  king  of  France,  baffled 
their  utmoll  efforts.  From  Champagne,  therefore, 
which  was  already  laid  wade,  the  Englifli  monarch 
marched  into  Burgundy  ;  pillaging  Tonnere,  Gaillon, 
and  Avalon.  Burgundy  was  favcd  by  the  payment 
of  100,000  merks,  and  a  like  fum  was  paid  for  Ni- 
vernois.  At  lall,  after  a  long  and  dcftrudive  march, 
Edward  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Paris;  but  the  pru- 
dence of  the  dauphin  and  citizens  of  that  metropolis 
had  rendered  it  impregnable  to  the  attacks  of  famine 
as  well  as  the  aifaults  of  an  army.  Thus  the  war  went 
on  till  the  year  1360,  when  the  king  of  England  vi'as 
inclined  to  peace,  as  is  faid,  by  a  dreadful  lempefl, 
to  which  his  army  wasexpofcd  while  encamped  in  the 
fields  round  Chartres.  His  conduct:,  however,  may 
more  reafonably  be  derived  from  other  motives.  Not- 
withftandingall  the  viftories  he  hadgained,  the  French 
nation  (howed  not  the  lead  favour  to  his  claim  of  fuc- 
ceffion  ;  the  king  of  Navarre  was  a  dangerous  rival, 
and  the  caution  of  the  dauphin  in  avoiding  an  engage- 
ment deprived  him  of  the  advantages  he  might  expert 
from  his  valour  and  military  ikill-  Thus  conferences 
for  a  peace  were  opened  at  Bretigny  in  thcChartraine  ; 
and  it  was  at  laft  concluded  on  the  following  condi- 
tions, viz.  That  king  John  fhould  pay  for  his  ranfom, 
at  different  periods,  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold 
(about  a  million  and  an  half  Sterling)  :  Edward 
fliould  for  ever  renounce  all  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
France ;  and  (hould  remain  poffeffed  of  the  territories 
of  Poidlou,  Xaintonge,  I'Agenois,  Perigord,  the  Li- 
moufin,  Qiiercy,  Rouvergne,  I'Angoumois,  and  other 
diftriftsin  that  quarter,  together  with  Calais,  Guifnes, 
Montreuil,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu  on  the  other 
fide  of  France.  Some  other  flipulations  were  made 
in  favour  of  the  allies  of  England,  as  a  fecurity  lor 
the  execution  of  thefe  conditions. 

Upon  John's  return  to  his  dominions,  hefound  him- 
felf very  ill  able  to  ratify  thofe  terms  peace  that  had 
been  jufl  concluded.  He  was  without  finances,  at  the 
head  of  an  exhaufled  ftate ;  his  foldiers  witheut  difci- 
pline,  and  his  peafants  without  fubordination.  Thefe 
had  rifcn  in  great  numbers  ;  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
their  banditti  affumed  the  title  of  The  Friend  of  Cod 
and  the  Terror  of  Man.  A  citizen  of  Sens,  named 
Joh7i  Gouge,  alfo  got  himfelf,  by  means  of  his  robbe- 
ries, to  be  acknowledged  king  ;  and  he  fooncaufed  as 
many  calamities  by  his  dcvaftations,  as  the  real  king 
had  brought  on  by  his  misfortunes.  Such  was  the 
ftateof  that  wretched  kingdom  upon  the  return  of  its 
captive  monarch :  and  yet  fnch  was  his  abfurdiiy, 
that  he  immediately  prepared  for  a  croifade  into  the 
Holy  Land,  before  he  was  well  replaced  on  the  throne. 
Had  his  exhaufled  fubjefts,  been  able  to  equip  him  for 
this  chimerical  projeft,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
gone  through  with  it;  but  their  miferies  were  fuch, 
that  they  were  even  too  poor  to  pay  his  ranfom.  This 
was  a  breach  of  treaty  that  John  would  not  fubrait  to  ; 
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and  he  was  heard  to  cxprcfs  himfelf  in  a  '^ery  noble    Franc* 

manner  upon  the  occafion  ;  <'  Though  (fays  he)  good  ~      ^ ' 

faith  (liould  be  banilhed  from  the  rtll  of  the  earth,  yet 
flie  ought  ftill  to  retain  her  habitation  in  the  breall  of 
kings."     In  confcqucnce  of  this  declaration,   he  ac- 
tually returned  to  England  once  more;  and  yielded 
himlelf  a  prifoner,  fmce  he  could  not  be  honourably 
free.     It  is   faid   by   fome,    that  his  paffion  for    the 
countefs  of  Salifbury  was  the  real  caiife  of  his  journey  : 
but  we  want  at  this  time  the  foundations  for  fuch  an       „ 
injurious  report.    He  Vv-as  lodged  in  the  Savoy,  the  pa-  p|^^  andi» 
lace  where  he  had  refided  during  his  captivity  ;   and  (ucce'cdeil 
foon  after  he  clofed  a  long  and  unfortunate  reign,  by  byCharle* 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1 384,  about  the  the  Wife. 
56th  year  of  his  age. 

Charles,  furnamed  the  Wife,  fucceeded  his  father  oh 
the  throne  of  France;  and  this  monarch  merely  by 
the  force  of  a  finely  conduced  policy,  and  even  though 
fuffering  fome  defeats,  reflored  his  country  once  more 
to  tranquillity  and  power.  He  quelled  and  diftipated 
a  fet  of  banditti,  who  had  aflbciated  themfelves  under 
the  name  of  Coi?ipa>iio)!s,  and  who  had  long  been  a  ter- 
ror to  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  He  had  them  inrol- 
led  into  a  body,  and  led  them  into  the  kingdom  of 
Caftile,  againft  Peter,  iarmmtA  the  Crue!,  whom  his 
fubjeJts  had  dethroned,  and  who,  by  means  of  an  al- 
liance with  the  Euglilli,  endeavoured  to  get  himfelf  re- 
inflated  upon  the  throne.  In  confequence  of  thefe  al- 
liances, the  E'.iglilh  and  French  again  came  to  an  en- 
gagement ;  their  armies  on  the  one  iide  commanded  by 
the  Black  Prince  ;  on  the  other,  by  Henry  of  Tanfla- 
marre,  and  Bertand  du  Guefclin,  one  of  the  mofl  con- 
fummate  generals  and  accompliflied  characters  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  However,  the  ufual  good  for- 
tune of  the  Englifh  prince  prevailed;  the  French  loft 
above  20,000  men,  while  only  4  knigiits  and  40 
private  men  on  the  Iide  of  the  Englifh  were  llain.  g^ 

NeverthelcfSjthefeviftorieswereattcnded  with  very  Bad  fuccefs 
few  good  effefts.  The  Englifli,  by  their  frequent  le-  oftheEng- 
vies,  had  been  quite  exhaufled,  and  were  unable  to  hfh- 
continue  an  army  in  the  field.  Charles,  on  the  other 
hand,  cautioully  forbore  coming  to  any  decifivc  en- 
gagement ;  but  was  contented  to  let  his  enemies  wafle 
their  flrength  in  attempts  to  plunder  a  fortified  coun- 
try. When  they  were  retired,  he  then  was  fure  to 
fally  forth,  and  polTefs  himfelf  of  fuch  places  as  they 
were  not  flrong  enough  to  defend.  He  firll  fell  upon 
Ponthieu  ;  the  citizens  of  Abbeville  opened  their  gstes 
to  him  ;  thofe  of  St  Valois,  Rue,  and  Croioy,  imita- 
ted the  example ;  and  the  whole  country  was,  in  a 
little  time,  reduced  10  total  fubmifiion.  The  fouthern 
provinces  were,  iu  the  fame  manner,  invadrd  by  his 
generals  with  equal  fuccefs  :  while  [he  Black  Prince, 
deditute  of  fupplies  from  England,  and  walled  by  a 
cruel  and  confumptive  diforder,  was  obliged  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  leaving  his  affairs  in  the  fouth  of 
France  in  a  defperate  condition. 

In  this  exigence,  the  rcfeuiincnt  of  the  king  of 
England  was  excited  to  theutmoll  pilch  ;  .niid  hefcem- 
cd  refolvcd  to  take  lignal  vengeance  on  his  euennes  on 
ilie  continent.  But  the  fortunate  occaliun  was  now 
chpfcd  ;  and  all  his  fuccecding  dcfigns  were  marked 
with  ill  fuccefs.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  whole 
army  were  intercepted  at  fea,  and  taken  prifoners  by 
Henry  king  of  Caftilc.     Sir  Robert  Knolles,  one  of 
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France,  his  general"  on  the  continent,  at  the  head  of  jo,ooo 
^  "  '  men,  and  was  defeated  by  Bertrand  de  Guefclin  ;  while 
the  duke  of  Lancaflcr,  at  the  head  of  25,000  men, 
had  the  mortification  of  feeing  his  troops  diminiflied 
one  half  by  flying  parties,  without  ever  coming  to  a 
battle. 

At  lad,  the  Englifli  affairs  were  totally  ruined  by  the 
death  of  the  Black  Prince  and  king  Edward.  On  recei- 
ving this  news,  the  armies  of  Charles  attacked  the  Eng- 
lilh  on  all  fides.  One  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  entered  Artois  ;  another  entered 
Anvergne,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berry  ; 
that  which  afled  in  Guienne  was  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Anjoii ;  and  the  forces  in  Bretagne  were  un- 
der the  conftable  Gtiefclin  ;  the  king  himfelf  had  a 
powerful  body  of  troops,  that  he  might  be  able  to  re- 
pair any  accident  which  ihould  happen  through  the 
chance  of  war.  The  conftable  joined  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  found  it  difficult  to  oppofe  Sir  Tho- 
mas Felton  and  the  Senefchal  of  Bourdeaux.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  the  conftable  attacked  and  defeated 
them,  making  both  the  commanders  prifoners  of  war. 
This  viftory  was  fo  well  purfued,  that,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  campaign  1377,  Bayonnc  and  Bourdeaux,  with 
the  dillrifts  about  them,  and  the  fortrcfs  of  Calais 
with  its  dependencies,  were  all  the  places  left  to  the 
England  on  the  continent. 

Thus  Charles  cftablidied  once  more  the  houfe  ofVa- 
lois  on  the  throne  of  France,  but  diH  not  long  live  to 
enjoy  his  good  fortune.  He  died  in  the  year  1379,  at 
the  age  of  44,  of  the  confequences  of  poifon  formerly 
given  him  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  immediate  operation  of  this  poifon 
had  been  fufpended  by  the  (kill  of  a  pliyfician  fcnt  by 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  He  opened  an  illue  in  his 
arm,  the  running  of  which  preferved  his  life  ;  but  the 
phyfician  declared,  that  whenever  it  Ihould  dry  up,  ihe 
confcquence  would  be  fatal.  Not  long  before  his 
death,  Charles  had  commenced  a  procefs  againll  the 
king  of  Navarre  for  [his  crime.  Several  of  the  allb- 
ciates  of  the  latter  fulFercd  on  this  occafion,  and  the 
king  himfelf  was  deprived  of  his  poflcllions  in  Nor- 
mandy, as  well  as  his  lordfliip  of  Montpelier,  which 
had  been  given  him  in  lieu  of  the  counties  of  Cham- 
84  pagne  and  Brie,  and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  which  he 
Anil  of  the  had  claimed.  He  did  not  long  furvive  the  death  of 
LiiigofNa- jhe  French  monarch  whom  he  deflroyed.  His  death 
was  fingular  and  very  terrible;  for  having  been  afflic- 
ted with  the  leprcfy,  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  ufe 
of  fome  bandages  dipped  in  fulphnr  and  afterwards 
fleeped  in  brandy.  Thefe  took  fire  by  the  carelellnefs 
of  a  page,  and  the  unfortunate  prince  was  burnt  to 
S^  death.. 
Reign  of  Charles  V.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles  VI.  fur- 
Charles  VI,  named  the  Well-heloved,  who  at  the  lime  of  his  acceflion 
to  the  throne  was  only  12  years  of  age.  The  duke  of 
Anjou,  cldefl  brother  to  the  late  king,  had  been  ap- 
pointed guardian  during  the  minority  of  the  prince  ; 
but  he  being  totally  unfit  for  the  ofhce,  and  diftin- 
guiflied  only  for  his  rapacity  and  ambition,  readily  re- 
figned  his  charge  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bour- 
bon, the  former  uncle  to  the  king  by  his  father's  fide, 
the  later  by  his  mother's.  None  of  thefe  tutors,  how- 
ever, proved  faithful  to  the  truft  repofcd  in  them.  The 
duke  of  Anjou  feizcd  the  plate  and  ircafurcs  of  the 
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late  king,  in  order  to  fupport  his  ambitious  enter- 
prifes.  At  that  lime  Joan,  infamous  for  her  prorii- 
gacy,  reigned  in  Naples.  She  had  appointed  one 
Charles  Durazzo,  who  was  her  relation,  tofucceed  her 
in  the  throne;  but  the  inhuman  wretch  murdered  his 
benefadrefs,  who  with  her  laft  breath  revoked  her 
grant  of  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  bellowed  it  upon 
the  duke  of  Anjou.  His  influence  at  the  French 
court  enabled  him  to  walle  the  treafures  of  the  king- 
dom in  fupport  of  his  preicnfions  ;  though  he  proved 
ultimately  unfucccfsful,  his  forces  being  conftantly  de- 
feated and  his  defigns  fruftrated  by  the  fuperior  fkill 
of  his  adverfary.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  inflead  of 
inftrufting  his  pupil  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  indulged 
him  in  every  kind  of  vicious  pleafurc,  hoping  thereby 
to  gain  his  favour  afterwards.  The  citizens  of  Paris, 
oppreifed  by  taxes,  broke  out  into  tumults,  and  were 
quelled  with  difficulty  ;  while  the  mal-adminiilrationof 
Philip  the  duke  of  Burgundy  foon  involved  the  nation  ,- 
in  hoflilities  with  the  Flemings.  Philip  invaded  their  pjandert 
country  at  the  liead  of  an  army  of  So,ooo  men,  along  with  invaded, 
whom  was  the  young  king,  accompanied  by  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  of  France.  The  firft  operations  ot  war 
were  favourable  to  the  Flemings;  but  they  were  at 
length  totally  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lis, 
where  their  leader,  with  25,000  of  his  followers  pe- 
rili.ed.  This  viilory  was  followed  by  the  fubmiflion  of 
the  whole  country  ;  but  the  fatisfaflion  of  the  king  at 
this  event  was  difturbed  by  new  {editions  and  revolts 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  other  great  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  His  return,  however,  at  the  head  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  foon  reduced  them  to  their  duly,  and  fe- 
vcral  of  the  revolted  citieswere  feverely  punifhed  ;  a-t 
the  fame  time  that  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  ha- 
ving freed  him  from  the  iminediaie  dependence  on  his 
tutors,  he  aflunied  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands  in  ihcy<ar  1384. 

The  genius  which  Charles  began  to  difplay  in  his 
early  years,  railed  the  hopes  of  the  nation  ;  but  thefe 
were  ibon  overciifl,  and  greater  misfortunes  than  ever 
were  now  about  to  enfuc.  The  young  king,  whofc 
marriage  began  to  be  a  fubjcft  of  attention  to  the 
council,  refufed  to  comply  with  the  forms  in  ufe  a- 
mong  his  predecelTors,  and  infilled  upon  feeing  the 
pcrfon  defigned  for  his  confort.  An  interview  was  Marries 
accordingly  contrived  betwixt  him  and  IfabcUa  daugh-  Ifabclla 
ter  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria  ;  where  he  fell  in  love  with  daughter  to 
that  princefs,  and  afterwards  married  her.  His  a«<mi-  '^"^  duke  of 
niflration  was  for  fome  time  prudent  and  vigorous,  li^*^^"*. 
He  conciliated  the  affeiFlions  of  hisptople  by  reftoring 
their  privileges,  punifliing  their  opprelfors,  and  relie- 
ving them  from  the  taxes  which  had  been  impofed  in 
his  minority.  He  reduced  the  Flemings  to  fubmit  to 
the  authority  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  de- 
tached I  J, 000  archers  and  ijoo  men  at  arms  to  afhfl 
the  Scots  in  their  incurlions  into  England  ;  and  in 
1385  fitted  out  a  prodigious  armament  againfl:  Eng- 
land. A  vafl  fleet  was  aflembled  in  the  harbour  of 
Sluys,  and  a  very  numerous  army  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. According  to  fome  writers,  the  armament  con- 
fifted  of  1200  fiiips,  20,000  foot  difTercntly  armed, 
20,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  crofs-'oow  men.  There 
was  beiides  a  vaft  viooden  edifice  or  floating  town, 
which  was  contrived  for  ihe  protedion  of  the  foldicrs 
when  landed  :  but  all  thefe  preparations  were  at  lafl 
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brought  to  nothing  through  the  obflinacy  of  the  duke 
■'of  Berry  ;  who,  hiving  been  originally  againft  this 
meafure,  carried  on  his  part  of  the  armament  lo  Oow- 
ly,  thai  he  did  not  arrive  at  Sluys  till  the  middle  of 
Septemher,  when  the  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced,  that 
no  invafion  was  pradicable.  A  (lorm  that  happened 
foon  after,  drove  the  greateft  part  of  the  Heet  on 
ftiore,  and  beat  the  wooden  edifice  all  to  pieces  ;  the 
remains  of  which  the  king  bellowed  on  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  whom  he  gave  alfo  the  port  of  Sluys, 
which  was  then  very  commodious,  and  of  the  utmoil 
importance. 

The  dcftruiiion  of  the  French  fleet  was  only  a  pre- 
lude to  calamities  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature.  The 
Sieur  de  Craon,  a  profligate  nobleman,  had  been  en- 
trufl:cd  by  the  court  of  France  with  aconfiderable  fum 
of  money  for  the  fupport  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  at 
the  time  he  was  reduced  todiflrefs  by  his  Italian  ex- 
peJition.  This  money  he  had  dilhpated  at  Venice  ; 
but,  by  the  credit  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's 
brother,  he  had  obtained  his  pardon,  and  returned  to 
court.  Here  he  attempted  to  gratify  his  private  rc- 
fetment  by  the  airalFination  of  Oliver  Clillbn  the  con- 
flable,  whom  he  fufpeifled  of  having  promoted  his  dii- 
grace.  This  veteran  hero  was  attacked,  on  his  return, 
from  the  hotel  dc  St  Pol,  by  a  band  of  20  rulKans 
againfl  whom  he  defended  himfelf  with  wonderful  in- 
trepidity, when  at  laft  he  fell  after  receiving  more 
than  JO  wounds.  Happily,  however,  he  recovered 
notwithftanding  his  being  mangled  in  this  manner; 
while  the  airalfin  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  vengeance, 
fled  for  protection  to  the  dake  of  Brittany.  The  king 
demanded  the  alfaliin  tobe  given  up  to  him  in  chains, 
but  the  duke  anfwered,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  him  : 
to  which  the  king  giving  no  credit,  marched  with  all 
his  forces  into  his  territories.  When  the  army  arrived 
at  Mans,  tne  king  was  feized  was  a  flow  fever  ;  but 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  reft  or  take  phylic.  Ou 
tke  5th  ofAugulf  1391,  having  marched  all  day  in 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  a  miferable,  ragged,  wild-looking 
fellow,  darted  from  behind  a  tree,  and  laying  hold  of 
the  briddle  of  his  horfc,  cried  out,  "  Stop  !  where 
are  you  s;oing,  king  ?  You  are  betrayed  ;"  and  imme- 
diately withdrew  again  into  the  wood.  The  king 
palfed  on,  not  alitile  diflurbed  ;  and  foon  after  one  of 
the  pages,  who  rode  behind  and  carried  his  lance,  o- 
vercome  with  heat,  fell  afleep,  and  let  it  fall  upon  the 
helmet  which  was  carried  by  the  other.  The  king, 
hearing  the  noifc,  looked  about :  and  perceiving  the 
page  lifting  the  lance,  killed  him  immediately;  then 
riding furioully  with  his  fword  drawn,  he  llruck  on 
every  iiJe  of  him,  and  at  every  perfon,  till  he  broke 
his  fword  ;  upon  which  one  of  his  gentlemen  leaped  up 
behind  him,  and  held  his  arm.  He  fell  foon  after,  and 
lay  as  if  he  had  been  dead ;  fo  that  being  taken  up  and 
bound  in  a  waggon,  he  was  carried  back  to  Mans, 
where  he  lay  two  days  in  a  lethargy,  after  which  he 
came  a  little  to  himfelf,  and  exprelFed  great  concern  at 
the  blood  he  had  flied  in  his  delirium.  The  people, 
who  had  exprelFed  the  greatefl  concern  for  his  diftem- 
per,  were  equally  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  his  recove- 
ry; but  unfortunately  it  was  foon  difcovercJ,  that  he 
no  longer  polFclFed  that  flrength  of  judgment  and  nn- 
derllanding  for  which  he  had  formerly  been  remark- 
able. Hence  a  regency  became  indifpeniably  necelTary  ; 


and  the  competition  for  it  brought  to  light  the  cha- 
rafters  of  the  queen  and  duke  of  Orleans,  wiiich  had 
not  hitherto  been  difplayed  to  public  view.  The  for- 
mer of  thcfe  was  a  molt  beautiful  and  acconiplilhed 
princefs  ;  but  vindictive,  violent,  and  intriguing  ;  in- 
fenliule  to  natural  aflcction,  but  calily  acceflible  to 
flattery,  and  ready  to  yield  to  every  impulfe  of  law- 
lefs  paffion.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  equally  re- 
markable for  his  perfonal  accomplilhmcnts,  and  had 
married  Valentina  daughter  of  ihe  duke  of  Milan  ;  but 
his  engagements  with  that  princefs  did  not  prevent  hira 
from  engaging  in  a  number  of  licentious  amours,  and 
among  the  reft,  as  was  fuppofed,  vvi:h  his  lifler-in-law 
Ifabella.  Duringthe  king's  illnefs  he  openly  afpired 
at  the  regency  ;  but  his  pretcnlions  were  overruled 
by  the  ftates,  the  adminiltration  of  affairs  being  for 
the  prefent  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  a 
few  months  indeed  the  health  andunderflanding  of  the 
kingfeemedto  be  futhcienily  reftorcd  ;  but  in  the  year 
1393  it  was  again  diflurbed  by  an  accident  nolcfsextra- 
ordinary  than  the  former  had  been.  An  entertainment 
had  been  given  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  the 
queen's  attendants.  At  this  fix  mafques  entered  the  a- 
partmcnt,  difguifedlike  fatyrs,  in  linen  clothes  covered 
with  rofm,and  while  warm  Ituck  over  with  down.Thefe 
were  the  king  and  five  of  his  lords.  The  duchcfs  of 
Berri  paid  attention  to  the  king  though  flie  did  not 
know  him,  and  engaged  in  converfation  with  him.  la 
the  meantime  the  duke  of  Orleans,  ignorant  of  the  con- 
fequeiice,  out  of  diverlion  ran  alighted  torch  againfl 
one  of  them.  His  whole  drefs  was  inllantly  in  a  flame, 
and  the  fire  was  from  him  communicated  to  all  tha 
reft.  The  mafques,  notwithflanding  the  dreadful  fi- 
tuation  tliey  were  in,  called  out,  "  Save  the  king  ;  lave 
the  king  '"  On  which  the  duchefs  of  Berri,  recollect 
ing  that  it  muft  be  him  with  whom  fhe  liad  engaged  in 
eonverfation,  wrapped  him  in  her  cloak,  and  prcferved 
liim  from  farther  danger.  Only  one  of  the  reft  efca- 
ped  by  jumping  into  aciftern  of  water  ;  the  other  four 
periflied  in  the  flames.  The  terror  which  the  king  un 
derwent  by  this  accident  inftantly  occafioned  arelapfe; 
and  he  continued  delirious  at  intervals  as  long  as  he  li- 
ved. During  this  flate  of  infanity  he  was  iniraiSable 
by  every  perfon  except  Valentina  duchcfs  of  Or- 
leans :  who  feemed  to  have  as  great  an  influence  over 
him  as  her  hufband  the  duke  had  over  the  mind  of  the 
queen.  So  great  was  the  power  indeed  which  (lie  had 
over  the  king  in  this  deplorable  flate,  that  in  thofe  fu- 
perftiiious  times  it  was  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the 
effedl  of  magic.  Others,  with  more  probability,  afcri- 
bed  it  to  her  fuperior  cliarms  as  awoman  ;  and  this 
idea  inftantly  produced  her  a  number  of  enemies  a- 
mong  her  own  fex.  The  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  par- 
ticularly, by  her  hatred,  and  the  quarrel  between  the 
two  ladies,  foon  extended  itfelf  to  their  hufbands.  A- 
midft  their  dilFenfions,  however,  they  did  not  entirely 
negleft  the  adminiflration  of  public  affairs  ;  they  Itrove 
to  conciliate  the  affcdion  of  the  parliament  by  pre- 
ferving  the  rights  of  the  commons  inviolate;  and  they 
endeavoured  to  clieck  and  inordinate  paiFion  for  ga- 
ming, which  began  t«  appear  about  this  time,  and  to 
fubflitute  manly  and  martial  exercifes  in  its  place. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  reafon,  Charles  fre- 
quently afFumed  the  government  into  his  own  hands; 
and  as  the  war  ftill  continued  with  England,  though  in 
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a  hngiiid  manner,  the  French  monarch,  in  one  of 
thefe  lucid  intervals,  had  an  interview  with  Richard 
king  of  Eiigland,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  hoftilities, 
of  which  both  were  equally  weary.  Siill,  however, 
their  claims  were  fo  dilEcult  to  bcadjufted,  that  they 
could  do  no  more  tiian  conclude  a  truce  for  25  years  ; 
during  which  fpacc  it  was  hoped  that  a  lafling  peace 
might  take  place.  Richard  gave  up  Cherburg  to 
Charles,  and  Brell  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  :  a  mar- 
riage was  alio  concluded  betwixt  the  king  of  England 
and  IfabjUa  the  daughter  of  Charles,  though  the  latter 
was  then  only  fcvcn  years  of  age  ;  but  by  reafon  of 
the  tender  age  of  thcprinccfs,  this  marriage  was  never 
confummated. 

During  this  unfortunate  reign,  France,  was  fliil  far- 
ther weakened  by  the  fuccours  fent  to  the  Hungarians 
againll    the    Turks.     On    this    fatal  expedition  up- 
wards of  1000  of  the  bravelt  and  moll  experienced 
knights  were  fent  under  the  conduct  of  John  count  of 
Nevers,    eldeft  fon   of  the  duke    of  Burgnndy  ;    the 
count  of  F.u  conrtable    of  France  ;    John  de    Vienne 
admiral  of  France  ;  and  the  count  of  Marche,  a  prince 
of  the  blooj-royal  ;  together  with  De  Courcy,  one  of 
the  bell  and  mod  experienced  captains  in  Chriftendom. 
The  prudent  counfels  of  this  veteran,  however,   were 
not  obeyed  by  the  youthful  warriors  by  whom  he  was 
accompanied.     Attacking  the  enemy  therefore  raflily, 
and  while  heated  with  wine,  they  were  all  cither  killed 
or  taken  prifuners.  Notwiihftanding  this  difaftcr,  how- 
ever, allillance  was  fent  in  the  year  1400  to  Wancc- 
flaus  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  commanded  the  army  on  this  occafion,    acquitted 
himfelf  lo  well  that  he  acquired  the  duchy  ot  Luxem- 
burg for  himfelf,  and  left  his  ally  faiisfied  :  but  while 
the  friendlliip  of  France  was  thus  courted  by  foreign 
powers,  the  kingdom  itfclf  was  in  the  mod  mifcrable 
fituation.     The  king's  diftemper  fcemed  daily  to  gaio 
ground  ;  while  the  difcordant  intercft.s  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  kept  the  whole  nation  in  a  ferment.    The 
mod  violent  animolity  took  place  betwixt  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy.    The  former,  by  means  of  his 
own  intereft  with  the  queen,  and  the  afcendancy  his 
duchefs  had  over  the  king,  for  fomc  time  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  rival,  and  was  made  lieutenant  general  and 
governor  of  the  kingdom  ;    but  having  prefumed  on 
his  power  to  levy  nevv  impofts  on  the  people,  md  op- 
preiringalfo  the  churchmen,  whom  in  that  fuperftitious 
age  he  ought  by  all  means  to  have  let  alone,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  authority,  and  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  For  fomc  time,  however,  thefe  pow- 
erful rivals  were  kept  within  fomc  bounds  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  feenis   to   have 
been  the  only  grandee  who  maintained  a  pure  and  un- 
fpotted  character  ;   but  by  his  death  in  1404,  the  un- 
happy nation  was  left  totally  expofed  to  their  relcntlefs 
fury.     In  1405,    the  queen  and  duke  of  Orleans  again 
fcized  the  adminiftration ;  but  were  foon  deprived  of  it 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people.     During  this 
period  Charles  and  his  children  were  neglefted    and 
abandoned  to  diftrefs  ;  but  they  were  relieved  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  on  his  obtaining  the  regency  ;  and  I- 
fabella,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  Milan.  A  fuddcn  return  of  the  king's  reafon  and 
underftanding  for  a  much  longer  time  than  ufual,now 
deprived  both  parties  of  their  power  ;    and    the  ad- 
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miniilration  was  verted  in  the  queen  and  a  council 
conipofed  of  piinces  of  the  blood. 

The  two  rival  dukes,  thus  prohibited  from  inter- 
fering in  public  affjirs,  excrcifcd  themfclves  in  com- 
mitting hollilities  againfl  the  Englilh,  with  whom  the 
truce  had  been  lately  concluded.  They  were  encou- 
raged to  this  infraction  of  the  treaty  by  the  unfcttlcd 
fituation  of  the  aifairs  of  Henry  IV.:  but  their  at- 
tempts proving  unfueccfsful,  the  truce  was  renewed  af- 
ter obtaining  refloraiion  of  the  princcfs,  who  had  been 
married  to  Richard  II.  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  failure  of  their  entcrprifes  produced  a  new  fcenc  of 
difcord  betwixt  the  dukes,  who  mutually  threw  the 
blame  upon  each  other.  By  the  intreatiesof  the  duke 
of  Bcrri  they  were  apparently  reconciled  ;  but  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  pretended  friendfliip  only  in  order  to  take 
the  more  fignal  vengeance.  To  this  he  was  now  fur- 
ther inrtamed  by  jealoufy.  Having  hired  a  band  of 
rufSns  to  execute  his  bloody  purpofe,  the  duke  was 
one  evening  attacked  by  eighteen  of  tkem  while  at- 
tended only  by  two  pages.  A  Norman  gentlemen  whom 
the  duke  had  deprived  of  an  employment  ;  headed 
the  airalfins,  and  in  perfon  attasked  the  duke.  Ac 
the  firll  blow  he  cut  off  his  hand,  at  the  fecond  he 
llruck  him  from  his  mule,  and  at  the  third  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  His  wife  Valentina  was  fo  concerned  at  his 
death,  that  (lie  died  foon  after.  The  dake  of  Bar- 
gundy  cfcaped  to  Flanders  ;  and  the  whole  nation  was 
rent  into  two  faftions  called  the  Burgundians  and  ^r- 
niagtiacs  ;  the  latter  being  the  title  of  the  party  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  fromArmagnac  the  father-in-law  of 
that  prince.  A  dreadful  confufion  cnfued  :  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  foon  returned  to  France,  and  extorted  a 
pardon  from  the  unhappy  king,  who  was  now  na 
longer  able  to  refill  him  :  and  we  may  have  fome  no- 
tion of  the  ftateof  the  kingdom  in  general  from  being 
told,  that  2000  people  perilhed  in  one  tumult  in  the 
capital.  The  king  himfelf  was  alternately  the  prifoner 
of  each  party,  and  alternately  transferred  the  power 
from  the  one  to  the  other  as  he  happened  to  fall  into 
their  hands.  This  therefore  was  thought  by  Henry  V. 
of  England  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  from 
France  thofc  grants  that  had  been  formerly  given  up 
by  treaty.  But  previnuQy,  to  give  his  intended  expe- 
dition the  appearance  of  jullice,  he  fent  over  ambalfa- 
dorsto  Paris,  offering  a  perpetual  peace  and  alliance, 
on  condition  of  being  put  in  poftcffion  of  all  thofc 
provinces  which  had  been  raviflied  from  the  Englidl 
duringlome  former  reigns,  and  of  cfpoufing  Catharine, 
the  French  king's  daughter,  in  marriage,  with  a  fuit- 
ablc  dowry.  Though  the  French  court  was  at  that 
time  extremely  averfe  to  war,  yet  the  exorbitance  of 
thcfcdemands  could  not  be  complied  with  ;  and  Henry 
very  probably  made  them  in  hopes  of  a  denial.  He 
therefore  airembled  a  great  fleet  and  army  at  South- 
ampton ;  and  having  allured  all  th«  military  ruen  of 
the  kingdom  to  attend  him,  from  the  hopes  of  con- 
queft,  he  put  to  fca,  and  landed  at  Harfleur,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  6ochd  men  at  arms,  and  24,000 
foot,  nioftly  archers. 

Hislirft:  operations  were  upon  Harfleur  :  which  b«- 
ing  preflcd  hard,  promifed  at  a  certain  &iy  to  furren- 
der,  unlefs  relieved  before  that  lime.  The  day  arri- 
ving, and  the  garrifon  unmindful  of  their  engagement, 
flill  rcfolving  to  defend  the  place,  Henry  ordered  an 
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affauk  to  be  made,  took  the  town  by  ftorm,  and  put 
-'  all  Hic  garril'oii  to  the  Iword.     From  thence,  the  vic- 
tor advanced  farther  into  the  country,  which  had  been 
already  rendered  del'olate  by  faflions,  and  which  he 
now  totally  hid  walte.    But  although  the  enemy  made 
a  feeble  refirtance,  yet  the  climate  feemcd  to  fight  a- 
gainll  the  Englilh  ;  a  contagious  dyfaniery  carrying 
off  three  parts  of  Henry's  army.      In  this  lituation 
hehadrecourfe  to  an  expedient  common  enough  in  that 
barbarous  age,  to  iiifpire  his  troops  with  confldence  in 
their  general.    He  challenged  the  dauphin  who  com- 
manded in  the  French  army,  to  lingle  combat,  offer- 
ing to  Hake  his  pretenfions  on  the  event.     This  chal- 
lenge, as  might  naturally  be  cxpedled,  was  reje<fled  ; 
and  the  French,  though  difagreeing  internally,  at  laft 
ieemcd  to  unite   at  the  appearance    of  the  common 
danger.     A  numerous  army  of  14,000  men  at  arms, 
and  40,000  fool,  was  by  this  time  allembled  under  the 
command  of  count  Albert,  and  was  now  placed  to  in- 
tercept Henry's  weakened  forces  on  their  return.   The 
Englilh  monarch,  when  it  was  too  late,  began  to  re- 
pent of  his  rafli  inroad  into  a  country  where  difcafc 
and  a  powerful  army  every  where  threatened  dellruc- 
tion  J  he  therefore  thought  of  retiring  into  Calais.    In 
this  retreat,  which  was  at  once  both  painful  and  dan- 
gerous, Henry   took  every  precaution  to  infpire  bis 
troops  with  patience  and  perfeverance ;  and    Ihowed 
them  in  his  own  pcrfon  the  brightell  example  of  forti- 
tude and  refignation.     He  was   continually  haralfed 
©n  his  march  by  flying  parties  of  the   enemy  ;  and 
whenever  he  attempted  to  pafs  the  river  Somme,  acrofs 
which  his  march  lay,  he  law  troops  on  the  other  fide 
ready  to  oppofe  his  pafiagc.     However,  he  was  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  fcize  by  furprifc  a  paflagenear  St  Quintin, 
which  had  not  been  fufhciently  guarded  ;  and  there  he 
fifely  carried  over  his  arriiy. 

But  the  enemy  vi^as  flill  refolved  to  intercept  his  re- 
treat :  and  after  he  had  pr.lfed  the  fmall  i  iver  of  Ter- 
trois  at  Blangi,  he  was  liirprifed  to  oblcrve  from  the 
heights  the  whole  French  army  drawn  up  in  the  plains 
of  Agineourt  ;  and  fo  polUd,  that  it  wasimpolfible  for 
him  to  proceed  on  his  march,  without  coining  to  an 
engagement.  A  battle  accordingly  took  place,  in 
which  the  Englifli  gained  a  victory,  the  mo(l  remark- 
able perhaps  of  any  recorded  in  hilf ory ;  an  account 
of  which  is  given  under  the  article  AciNCoaRX. 

This  vidory,  gained  on  the  25th  of  Otfobcr  141  J, 
was  however  attended  with  no  immediate  effefts. 
Henry  flill  continued  to  retreat,  after  the  battle  of  A- 
gincourt,  out  of  the  kingdom  :  and  carried  his  pri- 
(oners  to  Calais,  and  from  thence  to  England.  In 
1517,  he  once  more  landed  an  army  of  25,000  men 
in  Normandy;  and  prepared  to  rtrike  a  decifive  blow 
for  the  crown  of  France,  to  which  the  Engliih  rno- 
narchs  had  long  made  pretcnfu-ns.  That  wretched 
country  was  now  in  a  rroft  deplorable  lituation.  Tiie 
whole  kingdom  appeared  as  one  vsll  theatre  of  crimes, 
murders,  injuftice,  and  devaflatian.  The  duke  of  Or- 
leans was  airafPinared  by  tiie  duke  of  Burgundy  :  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  turn,  fell  by  the  trea- 
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niifcd  to  revenge  the  murder  of  the  laie  Jnke;  and     Fraii«. 

the  fon  fecmed  to  infill  upon  no  farther  flipulations.  ' •^ ' 

Henry,  therefore,  proceeded  in  his  conquefls  wiihout 
much  oppofuion  Iruin  any  quarter.  Several  towns  and 
provinces  fubmitted  on  his  approach  ;  the  ciiy  of  Rou- 
en was  belitgfd  and  t-iken  :  I'ontoife  and  Gifois  he 
foon  became  mailer  of.  He  even  threatened  Pat  is  by 
the  terror  of  liis  power,  and  obliged  the  court  to  re- 
move to  Troye.  It  was  at  tliis  city  that  the  duke  of- 
Burgundy,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  protcdion 
of  the  French  king,  met  Henry  in  order  to  ratify  that 
treaty  which  was  formerly  begun,  and  by  which  the 
crown  of  France  was  to  be  transferred  to  a  Aranger, 
The  imbecility  into  which  Charles  had  fallen,  made 
him  paffive  in  this  remarkable  treaty  ;  and  Henry  dic- 
tated the  terms  throughout  the  whole  negociation. 
The  principle  articles  of  this  treaty  were.  That  Henry 
fhould  efpoufe  theprinces  Catharine;  that  king  Charles 
fliould  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of  king  for  life  ;  but 
that  Henry  fliould  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
fhould  be  intrufled  with  the  prtfent  admiiiiflration  of 
the  government ;  that  France  and  England  fliould  for 
ever  be  united  under  one  king,  but  fliould  flill  retain 
their  refpeftive  laws  and  privileges ;  that  Henry  fhould 
unite  his  arms  with  thofe  of  king  Charles  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  to  deprefs  and  fubdue  the  dauphin 
and  his  partifans.  , 

It  was  not  long  after  this  treaty,  That  Henry  mar-  He  marries 
ricd  the  princefs  Catharine  ;  after  which  he  carried  his  the  prin- 
father-in-law  to  Paris,  and  took  a  formal  pofleffion  of  cefs  Catlia*^ 
that  capital.     There  he  obtained,  from  the   cflates  of'"*» 
the  kingdom,  a  ratification  of  the  late  coispaft  ;  and 
then  turned  his  arms  with  fucc'efs  againfl  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  dauphin  ;  who,  in  the  mean  time,  wan- 
dered about  aftranger  in  his  own  patrimony,  and  to 
his   enemies  fucceffes  only  oppofed  fruitlefs  cxpofln. 
lations. 

Henry's  fuppHes  were  not  provided  in  fucb  plentv 
as  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war,  without  reiurn'- 
ing  in  perfon  to  preva-l  upon  his  parliameni  for  frefli 
fuccours;   and,  upon  his   arrival  in  England,  though 
he  found  his  fubjcfts  highly  pleafed  witli  the  fplendor 
cf  his  conquefls,  yet  they  feenied  fomewhat  doubtful 
as  to  the  .tdvantage  of  them.    A  treaty  which  in  its 
confequcuces  was  likely  to  transfer  the  feat  of  empire 
from  England,   was  not  much  icliflied  by   the  parlia- 
ment. They  therefore,  upon  various  pretences,  refufed 
him  a  fupply  equal  to  his  exigencies  or  his  demands; 
but  he  was  refolved  on  purfuing  his  fchemes ;  and, 
joining  to  the  fupplies  granted  at  home,   the  contribu- 
tions levied  on  the  conquered  provinces,  he  was  able 
once  more  to  slTemble  an  army  of  28,000  men,  and 
with  thefe  he  landed  fafely  at  Calais. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  dauphin,  a  prince  of  great 
prudence  and  a(51ivity,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  re- 
pairing his  ruined  lituation,  and  10  take  the  advantage 
of  Henry's  abfence  from  France.  He  prevailed  upoa 
the  regent  of  Scotland  to  fend  him  a  body  of  8000  men 
from  tint  kingdom;  and  with  thefe  and  fome  few 
forces  of  his  own,  he  attacked  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
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chery  of  the  dauphin.     At  the  fame  time,  the  duke's     who  commanded  the  troops  in  Henry's  abfence    and 
fon,  defirous  of  revenging  his  father's  dcaih,  entered     gained  a  complete  vi(5lory. 


into  a  fecret  treaty  with  the  Englilh  ;  and  a  league  was 
immediately   concluded  at  Arras,  between  Henry  and 
the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  which  the  king  pro- 
Vol.  VII. 


This  was  the  firfl  aftion  which  turned  ihe  tide  of 
fuccefs  againfl  the  Englilh.     Snt  it  was  of  ikort  dura- 
tion :  for  Henry  foon  after  2ppe.iring  with  a  confidcp- 
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Irance.     able  iriny,  the  dauphin  fled   at  his  approach  ;   while 

' -^ '  many  of   llie   pl.ices    wli.ch   held  CiUt  tor  the  dauphin 

in  the  iieiohbourhood  of  Paris ;  lurrendcrcdto  the  con- 
cpjcror.  In  ihis  manner,  while  Hctiry  was  every  where 
vietorious,  he  fixed  his  relidcnce  at  Paris  ;  and  while 
Charles  had  a  fmall   court,    he  was  attended  with  a 


very  niagniticent  one 
kiiigsand  their  two  qi 
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On  Whitfunday  1421,  the  two 
ueens  with  crowns  on  their  heads 
dined  together  in  public  ;   Charles  receiving  apparent 
homage,  but  Heury  commanding  with  abfolute  autho- 
rity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dauphin  was  chafed  beyond 
the  Loire,  and  almod  totally  difpoircircd  of  all  the 
norihcrn  provinces.  He  was  even  purfucd  into  the 
fouth  by  the  united  arms  of  the  Englifli  and  Burgun- 
dians  and  threatened  with  total  deltrudion.  In  this 
exigence,  he  found  it  ncceflary  to  fpin  out  the  war,  and 
to  evade  all  hazardous  anions  with  a  rival  who  had 
been  Ions;  acciilloincj  to  viftory.  His  prudence  was 
every  where  reuiarkable;  and  after  a  train  of  long 
perfecutionsfroni  fortune,  he  found  her  at  length  will- 
ing to  declare  in  his  favour,  by  the  death  of  the  king 
of  England. 

Charles  VI.  diedafliort  rime  after;  and  Charles  VII. 
Henry  and  fuccceded  his  father  to  a  irominal  throne.  Nothing 
Charles  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  fituation  of  that 
vn.  monarch  on  affirming  his  title  to  tlie  crown.    TheEng- 

lifli  were  mailers  of  almod  all  France;  and  Henry  VI. 
though  yet  but  an  infant,  was  folcmnly  iuvefled  with 
regal  power  by  legates  from  Paris.    The  duke  of  Bed- 
ford was  at  the  head  of  a  numorons  army,  in  the  irearc 
of  the  kingdom   ready    to  oppofc  every  infurreclion  ; 
while  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  entered  into  a 
firm  confederacy  with  him,  ilill  remained  fledfafl,  and 
feconded  his  claims.     Yet,  notwithllanding  theie  fa- 
vourable appearances,  Charles  found  means  to  break 
the  leagues  formed  againfl  him,  and  to  bringback  his 
fubjedts  to  iheir  natural  interefts  and  their  duty. 
Defperate         However,  his  firll  attempts  were  totally  dcititute  of 
fituation  of  tuccefs.     Wherever  he  endeavoured  to  fjcc  th---  cncniy 
Charl.  VII.  he  was  overthrown,   and  he  could  fcarely  rely  on  the 
friends  next   his  perfon       His  auihorny  was  infulted 
even  by  his  own  fcrvants  ;  advantage  after  advantage 
was  gained  againft  him  :  and  a  battle  (ought  near  Ver- 
neuil,  in  which  he  was  totally  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  feeraed  to  render  his  affairs  altogciher  defpe- 
rate.    But  from  the  impoliibiliiy  nf  the  Eirglilh  keep- 
ing the  field  without  new  fupplies,   Bedford  was  obli- 
ged to  retire  into  England  ;  and  in  the  mean  lime,  his 
vigilant  enemy  began  to  recover  from  his  late  conifer- 
nation.     Dumois,  one  of  his  generals,  at  the  head  of 
1000  men,  compelled  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Montargis  ;  and  this  advantage,  flight  as 
it  was,  began  to  make  the  French  fuppofe  that  the 
Engliih  were  not  invincible. 
ThcFi-ench      But  they  foon  had  ftill  greater  reafon  to  triumph  in 
•affairs  re-    their  change  of  fortune,  and  a  new  revolution  was  pro- 
trievedby    dured  by  means  apparently  the  mod  unlikely  to  be  at- 
the  Maid    tended  with  fuccefs.    In  the  village  of  Domremi,  near 
ef  Orleans.  Vaucouleurs,  on  the  borders  of  Lorrain,  there  lived  a 
country  girl,  about  27  years  of  age,  called  "Joan  de 
Arc.     This  girl  had  been  a  fervant  at  a  fmall  inn  ;  and 
in   that  humble  ftaiion  had  fubmiited  to  tliofe  hardy 
employments  which  fit  the  body  for  the  fatigues  of 
war.     She  was  of  an  irreproachable  life,  and  had  hi- 


therto teflified  none    of  ihofe    enterprifing  qualities     'France. 

which  dil'played  thcnifclves  foon  after.     She  content-  * >< — 

edly  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  fituation,  and  was  re- 
markable only  for  her  niodclly  and  love  of  religion. 
But  the  iniftrics  of  her  country  fecmed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greatert  objeds  of  her  compailion  and  re- 
gard. Her  mind,  iutiamed  by  ihele  objcds,  ar.d  brood- 
ing with  mclanchuly  lledfaltncfs  upon  rhtni,  began  to 
feel  feveral  iinpulfcs,  which  (lie  was  willing  to  mi  (take 
for  the  infpirations  of  heaven.  Convinced  of  the  rea- 
lity of  her  own  admonitions,  (lie  had  rccourfe  to  one 
Baudricourt,  governor  of  Vacicoulctirs,  and  informed 
him  of  her  dcftination  by  heaven  to  free  her  native 
country  of  its  fierce  invaders.  Baudricourt  treated 
her  at  fitfl  with  neglett;  but  htr  importunities  at 
length  prevailed  ;  and  willing  to  make  a  trial  of  her 
prctcnfions,  he  gave  her  fbme  attendants,  who  con- 
duced her  to  the  court,  which  at  that  time  rrliucd  at 
Chinoii. 

The  French  court  were  probably  ftnfible  of  the 
weaknefs  of  her  preienfioiis  ;  but  they  were  willing  to 
make  ufe  of  every  artifice  to  lupport  their  declining 
fortunes.  It  was  therefore  given  out,  that  Joan  was 
adually  infpired  ;  that  ihe  had  been  able  to  difcover 
the  king  among  the  number  of  his  courtiers  aUhougk 
he  had  laid  alide  all  the  dillinftions  of  his  authority  ; 
that  (he  had  told  him  fome  fecrets,  which  were  only 
known  to  hiuifelf;  and  that  flic  had  demanded,  and 
miiuitcly  dcfcribcd,  a  fword  in  the  church  ot  St  Ca- 
tharine dc  Fierbois,  which  flie  had  never  Iccn.  In  this 
manner,  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  being  prepared  for 
her  appearance,  (lie  was  armed  cap-a-pec,  and  fliown 
in  that  martial  drefs  to  tJie  people.  She  was  then 
bronnht  before  the  dodorsof  tire  univcriity  ;  and  they 
tindured  with  the  credulity  of  the  tiir.cs,  or  willing  to 
fccond  the  iinpollure,  declared  thai  ihe  had  actually 
recei\ed  her  romiuillion  from  above. 

When  the  preparations  lor  her  inillion  were  com- 
pletely bl.. zoned,  ine  next  aim  was  to  fend  her  againfl: 
the  enemy.  The  Euglilh  were  at  il  at  liuic  belicging 
the  city  of  Orleans,  the  lalf  reluurce  of  Charles,  and 
every  ihing  promiled  them  a  Ipeedy  furrender.  Joan 
undertook  to  raife  the  liege;  and  to  render  hcrfelt  Hill 
more  remarkable,  girded  herfelt  with  the  miraculous 
fvi'ord,  of  which  Ihe  brfure  h.id  fuch  extraordinary  no- 
tices. Thus  equipped,  (he  ordered  all  the  foldiers  to 
confcfs  ihemftlvcs  before  ihey  let  cut ;  (hedilplaycd  in 
her  hand  a  confecraied  bannc,  and  allured  the  troops 
of  certain  fncrefs.  Such  confidence  on  her  fide  foon 
raifed  the  Ipiritsof  the  French  army  ;  and  even  the 
Engliih,  whi)  pretended  to  defpife  her  efforts,  felt 
themfelvcs  fecretly  influenced  with  the  terrors  of  her 
miifion.  A  fnpply  of  provifioiis  was  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  town  ;  Joan,  at  the  head  of  fome  French 
troops,  covered  the  embarkation,  and  entered  Orleans 
at  the  head  of  the  convoy,  which  (lie  had  faltly  pro- 
tcfted.  While  (he  was  leading  her  troops  along,  a  dead 
filence  and  aftonilliment  reigned  among  the  Engliih; 
and  they  regarded  with  religious  awe  that  temerity, 
which  ihey  thought  nothing  but  fupernatural  afiitiance 
could  infpire.  But  they  were  foon  rouzed  from  their 
Aaie  of  amazement  by  a  fally  from  the  town  ;  Joan  led 
on  thebefieged,  bearing  the  facrcd  Aandard  in  her  hand, 
encouraging  them  witn  her  words  and  aftions,  bring- 
ing them  to  the  trenches,  antl  overpowering  the  befie- 
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gers  ill  their  own  redoubts.     In  the  attack  of  one  of 

" ^ '  tiie  forts,  i'ne  was  wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow  ; 

but  inftantiy  p;iUiiig  out  the  weapon  with  her  own 
hands,  and  getting  the  wound  quickly  drellcd,  Ihe  ha- 
flened  back  to  head  the  troops,  and  to  plant  her  vifto- 
rioiis  banner  on  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy.  Thefc  fuc- 
celles  continuing,  the  Engliih  found  that  it  was  impof- 
iiWe  to  reiill  troops  animated  by  fuch  fuperior  ener- 
gy ;  and  Suffolk,  who  condufled  the  attack,  thinking 
that  it  might  prove  extremely  dangerous  to  remain  any 
longer  in  the  prefence  of  fuch  a  courageous  and  vifto- 
rious  enemy,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  with  all 
imaginable  precaution. 

From  being  attacked,  the  French  now  in  turn  be- 
came the  aggrelTors.  Charles  formed  a  body  of  6000 
men,  and  lent  thein  to  beliege  Jergeau,  whither  the 
Engliih,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  had  re- 
tired, with  a  detachment  of  his  army.  The  city  was 
taken;  Suffolk  yielded  himfelf  a  prifoner  ;  and  Joan 
marched  into  the  place  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  A  battle  was  foon  after  fought  near  Fatay, 
where  the  En;:iilh  were  worflcd,  as  before  ;  and  the 
generals  Scaler  and  Talbot  were  taken  prifoners. 

The  railing  of  the  fiege  of  Orlems  was  one  part  sf 
the  maid's  promife  to  the  king  of  P' ranee  ;  the  crown- 
ing him  at  Rheinis  was  the  other.  She  now  declared 
that  it  was  time  to  complete  that  ceremony;  and 
Charles,  in  purfuancc  of  her  advice,  fet  out  for  Rheims 
at  the  head  of  12,000  men.  The  towns  thro'  which 
he  palled  opened  their  gates  to  receive  him  ;  and  Rheims 
fcnt  him  a  deputation,  with  its  keys,  upon  his  ap- 
proach. The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  there 
performed  with  the  utmoft.  folemnity  ;  and  the  Jilaid 
(ifOrltam  (for  fo  (lie  was  now  called)  feeing  the  com- 
pletion of  her  miffion,  defire<l  leave  to  retire,  alleging, 
that  (he  had  now  accomplilhed  the  end  of  her  calling. 
But  herfervices  liad  been  fo  great,  that  the  king  could 
not  think  of  parting  with  her  ;  he  preffed  her  to  llay  fo 
carneflly,  that  Ihc  at  length  complied  with  his  requefl. 
A  tide  of  fticceffes  followed  the  performance  of 
this  folemniiy  ;  Laon,  SoilTons,  Chatteau-Thierri,  Pro- 
vins,  and  many  other  fortreffcs  in  that  neighbourhood, 
fubmitted  to  him  on  the  firft  fummons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Eugliflr,  difcomfited  and  difpirired,  fled  on 
every  quarter  ;  not  knowing  whether  to  afcribe  their 
misfortunes  to  the  power  of  forcery  or  to  a  celellial 
influence;  but  equally  terrified  at  either.  They  now 
found  themfelvei  deprived  of  the  conquefts  they  had 
gained,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  French  had  former- 
ly fubmitted  to  their  power.  Their  own  divifions, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  unfitted  them  entirely  for 
carrying  on  the  war;  and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  not- 
wiihftandingall  his  prudence,  faw  himfelf  diverted  of 
his  ftrong-holds  in  the  country,  without  being  able  to 
flop  the  enemy's  progrefs.  In  order,  therefore,  to  re- 
101  vive  the  declining  flate  of  his  affairs,  he  refolved  to 
Henry  VI.  have  Henry  crowned  king  at  Paris,  knowing  that  the 
of  England  natives  would  be  allured  to  obedience  by  the  fplendor 
crowned  gf  the  ceremony.  In  1430,  Henry  was  accordingly 
crowned,  all  the  vaffals  that  flill  continued  under  the 
Englifh  power,  fwearing  fealty  and  homage.  But  it 
was  now  too  late  for  the  ceremonies  of  a  coronation  to 
give  a  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Englifh  ;  the  genera, 
lity  of  the  kingdom  had  declared  againfl  them,  and  the 
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remainderonly  waited  a  convenient  opportunity  to  fol-     France, 
low  the  example.  ^— v 

An  accident  cnfiied  foon  after,  which,  though  itpro- 
mifed  to  promote  the  Englifli  caufe  in  France,  in  the 
end  ferved  to  render  it  odious,  and  conduced  to  the 
total  evacuation  of  that  country.  The  di:ke  of  Bur- 
gundy, at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  had  laid  (lege 
to  Cornpeign  ;  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  had  thrown 
hcrfelf  into  the  place,  contrary  to  the  wiflies  of  the 
governor,  who  did  not  dcfire  the  company  of  one 
whofe  authority  would  be  greater  than  his  own.  The 
garrifon,  however,  were  rejoiced  at  her  appearance, 
and  believed  thcmfelvcs  invincible  under  her  protec- 
tion. But  their  joy  was  of  ihort  duration  ;  for  Joan  Maid  o 
having  the  day  after  her  arrival  headed  a  fally,  and  Orleans  _ 
twice  driven  the  enemy  from  their  intrenchments,  flic  J,2l=<="  P"- 
was  at  laff  obliged  to  retire,  placing  herfclf  in  therear, 
to  proted  the  retreat  of  her  forces.  But  in  the  end 
attempting  to  follow  her  troops  into  the  city,  ihe  found 
the  gates  Ihut,  and  the  bridge  drawn  up  by  order  of 
the  governor,  who  is  ftid  to  have  long  wilhed  for  aa 
opportunity  of  delivering  her  up  to  the  enemy. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  befiegers,  in 
having  taken  a  perl'on  who  had  been  fo  long  a  terror 
10  their  arms.  The  fcrvice  of  Te  Deum  was  publicly 
celebrated  on  this  occafion ;  and  it  was  hoped,  that  the 
capture  of  this  extraordinary  perfon  would  reftorc  the 
Englifli  to  their  former  viflories  and  fucceffes.  The 
duke  of  Bedford  was  no  fooner  int'ormcd  of  her  being 
taken,  than  he  purehafed  her  of  the  count  Vendome, 
who  had  made  her  his  prifoner,  and  ordered  her  to 
be  committed  to  clofe  confinement.  The  credulity  of 
both  nations  veas  at  that  time  fo  great,  that  nothing 
was  too  abfurd  to  gain  belief  that  coincided  with  their 
palhons.  As  Joan  but  a  little  before,  from  her  f  iccelfes, 
was  regarded  as  a  faint,  flie  was  now,  upon  her  cap- 
tivity, conlidered  as  a  forcerefs,  forfjken  by  the  6x- 
mon  who  had  granted  her  a  fallacious  and  teniporaiy 
afliftance.  Accordingly  it  was  refolved  in  council  to 
fend  her  to  Rouen  to  be  tried  for  witchcr  ft  :  and  the 
bilhop  of  Beauvais,  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  the  Eng- 
liih intereft,  prefented  a  petition  againlf  her  for  that 
purpofe.  The  univerfity  of  Paris  was  fo  mean  as  to 
join  in  the  fame  requeft.  Several  prelates,  among 
whom  the  cardinal  of  Wincheftcr  was  the  only  Englifh. 
man,  were  appointed  as  her  judges.  They  held  their 
court  at  Rouen,  where  Henry  then  relidcd  ;  and  the 
Maid,  clothed  in  her  former  military  apparel,  but  load- 
ed with  irons,  was  produced  before  this  tribunal.  Her 
behaviour  there  noway  difgraced  her  former  gallantry  ; 
flie  betrayed  neither  weaknefs  nor  womanilh  fubmif- 
fion  ;  but  appealed  to  God  and  the  pope  for  the  trutk 
of  her  former  revelations.  In  the  ifllie,  (lie  was  found 
guilty  of  herefy  and  witchcraft  ;  and  fentenced  to  be 
burnt  alive,  the  common  punifliment  for  fuch  offences. 

But  previous  (o  the  infli(Slion  of  this  dreadful  fcn- 
tenre  upon  her,  they  were  refolved  to  make  her  ahjure 
her  former  errors ;  and  atlength  fo  far  prevailed  upon 
her,  by  terror  and  rigorous  treatment,  that  her  fpirits 
were  entirely  broken  by  the  hardfliips  flie  was  obliged 
to  fuffer.  Her  former  vilionary  dreams  began  to  va- 
nifli,  and  a  gloomy  diftrufl  to  take  place  of  her  late  in- 
fpirations.  She  publicly  declared  herfelf  willing  to 
recant,  and  proinifcd  never  more  to  give  way  to  the 
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vain  dehifions  which  had  hitherto  raided  her,  and  im- 
pofed  on  the  people.  This  was  what  her  oppreflbrs 
defired  ;  and  willing  to  Ihow  fome  appearance  of  mer- 
cy, they  changed  her  fencciice  into  perpetual  iinprifon- 
ment,  and  to  be  fed  during  life  on  bread  and  water. 
But  the  rage  of  her  enemies  was  not  yet  fatiated.  Suf- 
pefling  that  the  female  drel's,  which  ihe  had  confent- 
ed  to  wear,  was  difagrccable  to  her,  they  purpofely 
placed  in  her  apartment  a  fuit  of  mens  appartl,  and 
watched  for  the  effcit  of  their  tempiatiou  upon  her. 
Their  cruel  artilices  prevailed.  Joan,  flruck  with  the 
fight  of  a  drcfs  in  which  (he  had  gained  fo  much  glo- 
ry, immediately  threw  ofF  her  penitent's  robes,  and 
put  on  the  forbidden  garment.  Her  enemies  caught 
her  equipped  in  this  manner  ;  and  her  imprudence  was 
conlidercd  as  a  rclapfe  into  her  former  tranfgreffions. 
And  cruel-  j^^  recantation  would  fuffice,  and  no  pardon  would 
lyputto  bg  granted.  She  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  in 
"  the  market-place  of  Rouen  ;  and  this  infamous  fentcnce 
was  accordingly  executed  with  moll  bruial  feverity. 

One  of  the  firfl  misfortunes  which  the  Englifh  felt 
after  this  punifliment,  was  the  defeftioa  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  ;  who  had  for  fome  time  feen  the  error 
of  his  conduct:,  and  wilhed  to  break  an  unnatural  con- 
nexion, that  only  ferved  to  involve  his  country  in  ruin. 
A  treaty  was  therefore  begun  and  concluded  between 
him  and  Charles,  in  which  the  former  agreed  to  aflill 
him  in  driving  the  Englilh  out  of  France.     This  was 
a  mortal  blow  to  their  caufe  ;  and  fuch  was  its  effefts 
upon  the  popalace  of  London  when  they  were  informed 
of   it,  that  they  killed  fcveral  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's fubjefts,  who  happened  to  be  among  them  a: 
that  time.     It  might  perhaps  alfo  have  Iiafleiied  the 
duke  of  Bedford's  death,  who  died  at  Rouen  a  few 
days  after  the  treaty  was  concluded  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Cambridge  was  appointed  his  fucceirar  to  the  regency 
jp         of  France. 
Affairs  of        From  this  period,  the  Ei.glifli  afFairs  became  totally 
-the  Englidi  irretrievable.     The  city  of  Paris  returned  once  i»«re 
totallyru-    to  a  fenfe  of  its  duty.     Lord  Willoughby,  who  com 


ined,  mantled  it  for  the  Eiiglilh,  was  contented   to  llipulatc 

for  the  fafe  retreat  of  his  troops  to  Normandy.     Thus 
ground  was  continually,  though  (lowly,  gained  by  the 
French  ;  and  notwiihllanding  their  fields  were  kid 
wade,  and  their  towns  depopulated,  yet  they   found 
protCi^lion  from  tlie  wcaknefsand  divilions  of  the  Eng- 
lifh.    At  length  both   parties  begaa    to  grow  weary 
of  awar,  which,  though  carried  on  but  feebly,  wasyet 
a  burden  greater  than  either  could  ftipport.     But  the 
terms  of  peace  inli/led  upon  by  both  were  fo  wide  of 
each  other,  that  no  hopes  of  an  accommodation  could 
quickly  be  expeded.    A  truce,  therefore,  for  twenty- 
two  months,  was  concluded  in  1443,  which  left  every 
thing  on  the  prefent  footing  between  the  parlies.     No 
fooner  was  this  agreed  upon,   than  Charles  employed 
himfelf  with  great  induftry  and  judgment  in  repairing 
thofe  numberlefs  ills  to  which  his  kingdom,  from  the 
continuance  of  wars  both  foreign  and  domeflic,  had 
fo  long  been  expofed.      He  eflabliHied  difcipline  a- 
mong  his   troops,   and  juflicc  among  his  governors. 
He  revived  agriculture,  and  repreflfed  faflion.     Thus 
being  prepared  once  more  for  taking  the  field,  he  took 
the  firfl  favourable  occafion  of  breaking  the  truce  ;  and 
Normandy  was   at  the   fame    time    invaded  by  four 
powerful  armies ;  one  commanded  by  Charles  himfelf, 
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a  fecond  by  the  duke  of  Brittany,  a  third  by  the  count  France, 
of  Alengon,  and  a  fourth  by  tha  count  Dunois.  Every  ^— v— — ' 
place  opened  its  gates  almoft  as  foon  as  the  French 
appeared  before  ihcm.  Rouen  was  the  only  one  that 
promlfed  10  hold  out  a  liege  ;  but  the  inhabitants  cla- 
moured fo  loud  for  a  furrender,  that  the  duke  cf  So- 
merfct,  who  commanded  the  garrifon,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.  The  battle,  or  rather  the  fkirmilli,  of 
Fourmingi,  was  the  lad  fland  which  the  Englifti  made 
in  defence  of  their  French  dominions.  However,  they 
were  put  to  the  rout,  and  above  a  thoufand  were  (lain. 
All  Normandy  and  Guicnne,  that  had  fo  long  acknow- 
ledged lubjedlion  to  England,  were  loll  iu  the  (pace 
of  a  year  ;  and  the  Englifh  faw  ihemfcives  entirely  dif- 
poll'circd  of  a  country  which  for  about  three  centuries 
they  had  confidered  as  annexed  to  their  native  domi- 
nions. Calais  alone  remained  of  all  their  conquefls  ; 
and  this  was  but  a  fmall  compenfation  for  the  blood 
and  treafure  which  had  been  lavKhcd  in  that  country, 
and  only  ferved  to  gratify  ambition  with  a  tranlicnt  ap- 
plaufe. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1450,  the  power  of  the  Englifh 
in  France  was  entirely  dellroyed  ;  and  Charles  defcr- 
vedly  obtained  the  furnamc  of  ViSlorious,  on  account  of 
the  vigour  he  had  fliown  in  driving  out  the  invaders  of 
his   country.      His  fatisfaiSlion,    however,  was  now       mg 
greatly  diminiflied  by  domeflic  misfortunes.   The  dan-  Domeftic 
phin,  forgetting  the  allegiance  and  filial  duty  he  owed  misfor- 
to  his  father,  had  already  impeded  his  conqucfts  by  his  '""^^  ^"<1 
feditious  intrigues.     He  had  ufed  every  endeavour  to  "^"'j 
thwart  the  deiigns  of  his  miniflcrs,  and  it  was  fuppo-  ^'""'*'- 
fed  that  he  had   dedroyed  Agnes  Soreille  his  father's 
favourite  midrcfs  by  poifon.     He  had  nu'rried  Char- 
lotte daughter  to  the  duke  of  Savoy;  which  Charles 
had  relented  by  a  declaration  of  war  againd  the  duke, 
but  had  been  perfuaded  to  recall   it  in  order  to  prole- 
cute  the  wnr  againd  Guieiine,  which  made  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Englifli.     At  lad,  weary  of  the  difo- 
l>editnce  of  his  fon,  he  commanded  him  to  be  arrcfted  ; 
but  Louis,  inlormedof  his  defij^n,  withdrew  toFranche 
Comte,  and  afterwards  to  Brabant  ;  of  which  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  (at  this  time  fovereign  of  the  country) 
was  no  fooner  apprifed,  than  he  ordered   him   to  be 


fupplied  with  every  necelfary,  and  treated  with  all 
imaginable  refpeft.  He  refufed  to  fee  him,  however, 
until  he  fliould  obtain  the  approbation  of  his  father; 
on  which  Louis,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  the 
duke  into  a  participation  of  his  crimes,  employed  him- 
felf in  fowing  diffenfion  between  his  benefaftor  and  his 
fon  the  count  of  Charolois,  at  the  very  time  that  he 
himfelf  was  receiving  a  penfion  of  12,000  crowns  an- 
nually from  the  father.  Thus  he  at  lall  dedroyed  the 
domeftic  peace  of  his  benefaftor,  while  his  unnatural 
behaviour  created  continual  fufpicions  in  the  mind  of 
his  father.  Charles  was  repeatedly  informed  that  his 
own  domeftics,  along  vi'ith  his  undutiful  fon,  were  in 
a  confpiracy  againfl  his  life.  The  miferable  monarch, 
therefore,  in  continual  fear  of  being  poifoned,  and  ha- 
ving none  in  whom  he  could  repofe  any  confidence, 
obftinately  refufed  for  fome  days  to  take  any  nourifh- 
nient ;  and  when  at  lad  prevailed  upon  by  the  impor- 
tiiiities  of  his  attendants  to  do  fo,  his  flomach  had 
become  incapable  of  receiving  food,  fo  that  he  died 
for  want  of  fndenance  in  the  year  1461.  His  body, 
neglcfted  by  his  unnatural  fon,  was  interred  at  the  ex- 
pence 
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pence  of  Tannegui  deChaftel,  who  Lad  been  his  faith- 
ful companion. 

On  the  death  of  Charles,  liis  fon  Louis  fucceedcd  to 
the  throne,  to  which  he  had  fo  long  afpiied.  He 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  poliiicians  tiiat  ever 
cxilled  ;  ihouijh  his  charafter  was  not  on  that  account 
the  more  amiable  ;  on  the  conirary,  there  are  few 
princes  whofe  h  iftory  appears  in  a  ir.ore  dcteftable  ligh  t. 
So  dellitute  was  he  of  naiural  affection,  that  he  did 
not  even  atteinpt  to  conceal  his  joy  at  his  father's 
death.  He  pretended  much  fricndlhip  for  tlie 
count  of  Charolois,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  on 
account  of  (he  pratecf  ion  he  had  received  at  his  fa- 
ther's court  ;  and  even  conferred  upon  him  a  penftoii 
of  12,000  crowns  annually  :  but  all  this  fhow  of  affec- 
tion loon  degenerated  into  a  mortal  avcrlion  on  both 
(ides.  Some  dillcreaces  whii.h  took  place  betwe<-n  the 
courts  of  France  and  Calliie  produced  an  interview 
betwixt  the  two  monarchs,  Louis,  and  Henry  fur- 
named  (lie  I>iipntei:t.  They  met  at  Mauleon  on  the 
confines  of  Navarre  :  but  their  negociations  caine  to 
nothing,  and  (hey  parted  with  a  mu(ual  contempt  of 
each  other  :  Henry  dcfpifing  the  mean  and  fordid  ap- 
pearance of  Louis,  as  he  in  his  turn  did  the  gtuJy 
magnificence  of  Henry.  In  his  negociations  witli  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  Louis  proved  more  fuccefsful  ;  per- 
fuading  him  to  reftore  fome  towns  on  the  river  Soinme, 
which  had  been  ceded  by  Charles  VIL  and  by  the 
poirelTion  of  which  the  duke  was  in  effcft  mafter  of 
Picardy.  This  ceflion  was  oppofed  by  the  count  of 
Charolois  ;  but  Louis,  by  corrupting  John  de  Croy 
the  duke's  minifler,  obtained  hisencl  ;  and  for  thcfum 
of  400,000  crowns  the  cities  were  delivered  to  him. 
By  this  tranfaftion  lie  cffe(!:l:ually  enfurcd  the  haired  of 
Charolois  :  and  even  in  that  very  tranfacl;ion  the  dupli- 
city of  Louis  was  eminently  difplayed  ;  for  though  he 
liad  agreed  to  retain  in  tliofe  towns  the  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  duke,  he  was  no  fooner  in  polTeflion  of 
them  than  he  difplaced  them  all,  and  nominated  others 
in  their  flead. 

The  duchy  of  Brittany  was  at  this  time  governed 
by  Francis,  a  weak  but  generous  prince,  and  whofe 
defect  of  capacity  was  fupplied  by  the  abilities  of  his 
miniflers.  Him  Louis  infulted  in  the  mofl  grievous 
manner;  and  as  Francis  found  himfelf  unable  to  op- 
pofe  fuch  a  powerful  adverfary  alone,  he  joined  in  a 
clofe  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
count  of  Charolois  ;  the  latter  having  been  grievoufiy 
offended  with  Louis,  and  even  accufedhim  of  attempt- 
ing his  life.  The  con  fpi  racy  was  joined  by  feveralof 
the  principal  French  nobility,  who  had  been  oppref- 
fed  by  the  king  ;  and  though  the  fecret  was  confided 
to  upwards  of  500  perfons,  not  one  of  them  ever  di- 
vulged it.  Louis  finding niattters  become  very  critical, 
marched  with  an  army  tov.'ards  the  capital,  which  the 
countof  Charolois  already  infulted.  A  battle  enfued, 
in  which  both  princes  exerted  tliemfelves  10  the  ut- 
mofl,  though  their  valour  was  but  ill  feconded  by 
the  bravery  of  their  troops.  About  1500  perilhed  on 
each  fide  ;  but  the  count  of  Charolois  remained  mafter 
of  the  field  of  battle.  Louis,  however,  after  this  en- 
gagement, entered  the  capital  ;  where  he  endeavoured 
by  every  kind  of  eoncefTion  he  could  think  of,  to  con- 
ciliatc  the  affeaion  of  his  fubjecfls;  in  which  he  fuc- 
€ctded  fo  well,   that  though  the  army  of  infurgents 


was  foon  augmented  to  more  than  100, ceo  men,  they     Trance, 
were  unable  to  make  themfclves  mailers  of  the    city.  »— ^^— ' 
At  lalla  treaty  was  let  on  foot  betwixt  Louis  and  the  peac°con- 
count  of  Charolois  ;  by  which  the  latter  obtained   the  duded. 
towns  which  had  been  formerly   ceded,  with    the  di- 
ftriifts  of  Boulogne,  Guifne,  Peronne,  Mondidior,  and 
Roye,  as    a   perpetual    inheritance  for  himfelf.     By 
granting  favours  to  the  other  confederates,  tlic  league        jjg 
was  broken  ;  and  the  moment  that  Louis  found  hint-  Treachery 
felf  freed  from  danger,  be  proteflcd  againfl  the  whol*  of  Louis, 
treaty  in   prefcnce  of  fome    confidential  members  of 
parliament,  as  contrary  to  the  intereffs  of  the  crown  ; 
and  therefore  waited    the  lirfl  favourable  opportunity 
to  crufli  one  by  one  thofe  who  had  been  ready  by  their 
united  efforts  to  deftroy  himfelf.     The  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, one   of  the  mofl  able    of  the   confederates,  was 
gained  over,  by  beflowing  upon  him  in  marriage  Jane 
the  natural  daughter  of  Louis  himfelf,  with  ihe  dowry 
of  UlTon  in  Auvergne  ;  together  with  Moras,  Bcaure- 
paire,  and  Cormillon  in  Dauphiny;  while,  by  the  dif- 
coutents  betwixt  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Normandy, 
he  was  enabled  to  fccurc  the  neutrality  of  the  former, 
and  to  recover  from  the  latter  fome  territories  which 
he  bad  unwillingly  ceded  to  him. 

In  1467,  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  from  his amaible 
qualities  furnamed  The  Good,  died,  and  left  his  dora- 
nions  to  his  fon  Cliarles  count  of  Charolois.  That 
fiery  and  impetuous  prince,  jealous  of  the  growing 
power  of  P'rance,  and  an  implacable  enemy  of  Louis, 
had  entered  into  a  fecret  treaty  with  Francis  ;  but 
Louis  had  driven  the  Britons  from  the  pofls  they  oc- 
cupied in  Normandy  before  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
could  pafs  the  Somme.  The  king,  however,  alarmed 
at  the  power  of  the  confederates,  concluded  a  peace 
with  Brittany  ;  and,  conliding  iu  his  talcntsfor  nego- 
ciation,  determined  to  have  a  perfonal  interview  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

This  memorable  interview  took  place  in  t'^^  yc"  Louis  im- 
1468;  and  Peronne,  a  city  of  Picardy,  but  belong-  prifoned  by 
ing  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  appointed  as  the  Charles, 
place  of  rendezvous.  To  this  place  the  politic  Louis 
repaired  with  a  [lender  train,  and  attended  only  by 
Cardinal  Balue,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  count 
dc  St  Pol,  conftable  of  France  ;  feemingly  without  re- 
flecting that  he  was  entering  an  hoftile  city,  where  he 
might  be  confined  for  any  length  of  time,  or  treated  at 
thepleafure  of  the  duke,  who  was  his  mortal  enemy. 
Indeed  he  had  not  long  been  in  the  place  when  he  be- 
gan to  fee  the  error  of  his  conduct  ;  and  by  the  daily 
concourfe  of  Burgundian  lords  and  other  perfons  of 
rank,  who  were  his  avowed  enemies,  he  became 
alarmed  for  his  perfonal  fafety.  His  fear  now  fug- 
geflcd  to  him  a  worfe  meafure  than  even  the  former  ; 
and  he  requeflcd  apartments  in  the  caflle,  where  it 
Was  in  the  power  of  his  rival  in  a  moment  ;o  make  him 
aclofe  priloner.  This  event  accordingly  took  place, 
and  that  through  the  arts  and  machinations  of  Louis 
himfelf.  His  defign  had  been  from  the  beginning  to 
keep  the  duke  of  Burgundy  conffantly  employed  in 
donieftic  wars.  For  this  purpofe  he  had,  before  liis 
interview  with  Charles,  excited  the  inhabitants  of 
Liege,  who  were  fubje(?t  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
revolt.  It  is  mofl  probable,  that  he  did  not  imagine 
the  effe(Ss  of  this  treachery  would  fo  foon  begin  to 
appear.    At  the  very  time,  however,  that  Louis  was 
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Trance,     in  tlie  caftle  of  Peronne,  the  people  of  Liege  revolted, 

' ^ '  fcized  (he  bilhop  and  governor  ;   and  having  nialfacred 

great  numbers  of  the  adherents  of  Charles,  retired 
with  the  prilbiicrs  tliey  had  made  to  the  capital. 
Charles  was  foon  inlonncd  of  this  niallacre,  with  the 
additional  circuinftaiicc,  that  the  ambafl'adors  of  Louis 
were  feen  animating  the  iiifurgents  to  their  work  of 
dcflrudion.  He  then  flew  into  a  traufport  of  rage  ; 
commanded  the  gates  of  the  caftle  to  be  fluit  and 
ftriiflly  giiardetl  ;  denouncing  the  fcverefl  vengeance 
on  the  pcrlidlous  monarch  who  had  fo  often  deceived 
him.  Louis,  however,  though  greatly,  and  no  doubt 
vcryjurtly,  alarmed,  did  not  neglefl.  to  take  the  pro- 
per methods  for  fecuring  hinifclf.  He  diflributed  large 
funis  of  money  among  thofe  officers  to  whom  he  ima- 
gined the  duke  was  moll  inclined  to  pay  any  regard, 
and  by  fplendid  promifes  and  prefenis  endeavoured  to 
allay  the  rcfentment  of  his  other  enemies.  At  laft  the 
refeniment  of  Charles  having  fublided,  he  entered  into 
Louis  and  «  treaty  with  the  king,  and  concluded  it  upon  much 
t^iarles.  the  fame  terms  as  thofe  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
before.  His  refentment,  however,  flill  manileftcd  it- 
felf  fo  far,  that  he  infifted  upon  Louis  being  prefent 
at  the  puniHiment  he  inflifted  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Liege  for  the  ni-illacre  they  bad  committed,  and  of 
M'hich  we  have  already  taken  notice.  This  was  agreed 
to:  the  two  princes  formed  the  fiegc  of  the  city  in 
conjundion  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  obftinate  de- 
fence of  the  people,  it  was  at  lafl  t.iken  by  florin,  and 
the  inhabitants  mairacrcd.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  new  alliance  was  diirdved.  A  confederacy 
againfl  Louis,  whom  neither  promifes  nor  treaties 
could  bind,  was  formed  betwixt  his  own  brother  the 
duke  of  Normandy  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  but 
before  their  mcafures  were  ripe  for  execution,  Louis 
had  already  commenced  hoftilitics.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, as  a  peer  of  France,  was  fuminoned  to  parlia- 
ment ;  and  on  his  r«fufal,  the  conflable  St  Pol  made 
himfelf  mafler  of  St  Qiiintin.  Several  other  cities 
were  foon  after  reduced  ;  and  Baldwin,  the  nattiral 
brother  of  Charles,  corrupted  by  Louis,  defertcd  his 
caufe  ;  and  the  haughty  fpirit  of  the  duke  was  thus  at 
laft  obliged  to  condefcend  to  folicit  a  peace.  This, 
however,  was  of  no  long  duration.  Charles,  encou- 
raged hy  the  fuccefs  of  Edward  IV.  of  England  his 
brother-in-law,  began  once  more  to  league  againfl 
Louis  with  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  of  Guienne  ;  the 
latter  being  the  king's  brother,  formerly  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, but  who  had  exchanged  that  duchy  for  the 
territory  of  Guienne.  But  while  the  affairs  of  the 
confederates  feemed  to  be  in  a  profpcrous  way,  their 
profpcfts  were  fuddenly  overcafl  by  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Guienne,  which  was  univerfally  fuppofed  to 
have  been  occalioned  by  poifon,  and  Louis  was  as  uni- 
verfally looked  upon  as  the  author.  The  abbot  of  St 
Joan  d'Angeli  was  fixed  upon  as  the  immediate  perpe- 
trator of  the  deed:  but  on  tiie  day  appointed  for  his 
trial  he  was  found  (Iranglcd  in  his  ceil ;  and  this  alfo 
was  with  great  probability  fuppofed  lo  have  been  the 
deed  of  Louis,  who  after  the  iteath  of  his  brother  in- 
ftantly  feizedon  the  leriiiory  of  Guienne,  and  annexed 
it  to  ihc  dominions   of  France. 

By  this  unbcsrd  of  conduct  of  the  French  monarch, 
Charles  was  exafperated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  vow- 
fid  the  molt  dreadful  vengeance  againil  the  unhappy 


people  of  France,   and  threatened  to  facrifice  to  the      France. 

nicniory  ofthe  duke  of  Guienne  every  one  who  now  fell  """"' 

into  his  hands.     The  citizens  ot  Nelle  weie  maiiacred  _    "'' •„ 
•  1  I-  ,  ■     T  ,■  ,T  1  >  •     Furious  in- 

without  diltinclian  of  lex  or  age  ;  beauvais  reliited  his  ^jfion  of 

attacks  ;  after  which  Charles  wreaked  his  fury  on  other  France  by- 
places.     Having  entered  the  country  of  Caux,  he  re- Charles  of 
duced  the  cities  of  Eu  and  St   Valery,   burnt  Longuc-  l>urgundy. 
ville,  and  wafted  the  whole  country  as   tar  as  Rouen. 
Louis,  on  the  other  band,  fteady  and  coiiftant  in  hi« 
deligns,  determined  to  ililfolve  the  league  between  the 
duke  of  Brittany  and  Edward  IV.  of  England.     Ac- 
cordingly he  encamped  with  his  army  on  the  frontiers 
of  Brittany  ;   while  the  duke,  not   meeting  with  the 
alhflance  promifed  by  Edward,  was  obliged  to  confcnt 
to  a  truce  for  a  year  ;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  him- 
felf was  obliged  to  follow  his  example,    having  com- 
mitted fuch  devaflations  as   deprived  liini  of  all  means 
of  fubfiUence  in  the  country,    fo  that  he  could   ntiihcf 
advance  nor  retreat.     In  a  very  little  time,  however, 
lie  again  began  to  confpire  with  the  king    of  England 
againfl   Louis,  and  a  powerful  invalion  was  determined        jj 
upon.     Edward  was  to  crofs  the  fea  with  an   army  of  \„y^{,onhj 
io,ooo  men,  while  Charles  airemblcd  all  his  forces  to  Edward IV. 
join   him.     The  former  was  alfo  to  fet  up  a  claim  to  offingland. 
the  crown  of  France,  and  at  leafl  to  obtain  the  pro- 
vinces of  Normandy,  and  Guienne  ;  the  duke  was  to 
have  Champagne  with  fome  adjacent  diflrifts  ;  to  free 
his  dominions  from  homage  ;    and    neither  party  was 
to  make  peace  without  the  confent  ofthe   other.     It 
was  fuppofed  that  the  duke    of  Brittany    would  na- 
turally accede  to  the  confederacy  j   and  the  count  de 
St  Pol,  conflable  of  France,  had   engaged    to  deliver 
lip  the  town  of  St  Q;ii'.uin  and  others  which    he  oc- 
cupied  on   the  river  Sum  me.     Louis,  however,    flill 
had  the  good   fortune   to  avoid   the  florm.     Charles, 
inflead  of  advancing  to  the  aflillance  of  Edward,  who 
had  entered   France  at  the  head  of  15,000  archers  and 
1500  men  at  arms,  laid  fiegc  to  the  ciiy   of  Nuia  on 
tiie  Rhine  ;  while  the  conflable  St   Pol,    inftcad    of 
delivering  up  the  towns  as  he  iiad  promifed,  deceived 
his  allies,  and  enabled  Louis  to  diffolve  a  confederacy, 
which,  had  i'  been  vigoroufly  maintained,   might  have 
involved  him  in  the  greatefl  difFiculties.     To  procure 
the  departure  of  Edward,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  Lqu;, 
confent  to  a  tribute  of   75,000  crowns,  as  well  as  to  agreesto 
fettle  on  the  king  himfelf  50,000  crowns  for  life  :   be-  payanan- 
irothing  alfo  the  dauphin    to  ike    eldefl  daughter  of""*'  P^"- 
thcking  of  England.     The    duke  of  Burgundy  cx-^'""'"^'" 
claimed  loudly  againfl  this  treaty  :  But  Edward   per-  ^^^'^  ' 
fifled  in  his  refoUition  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  ex- 
ecuted at  a  place  called  Pccqnigny,  near  Amiens  ;  but 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  fh(Avcd  the  little  confidence  the 
two  fovercigns  rcpoftd  in  each  other.     A  grated  bar- 
rier was  credited  in  ihe   middle  of  the  bridge  of  Pec- 
quigny,  between  the  barriers  of  which  only  a  man's 
arm  could  pafs  :   the  two  princes  appeared  on  the  op- 
pofltc  fides  of  it  ;  and  having  conferred  privately, and 
confirmed  the  treaty  between  then?,  parted  with  many 
protcftations  of  friendlhip  ;  i-n  which,  probably,  neither 
party  was  very  fincere.     A  power  was  referved  by  Ed- 
ward,   lor    the  duke   of  Bur^iundy    to   accede  to  the 
treaty  ;   but  the  latter  haughtily  re ]ilied,  'hat  he  was 
able  to  fupport  himfelf  without  the   ..flifta.i.c   of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  he  would  make  no  peac"  with   Louis 
till  three  months  after  the  return  of  Edward  to  his  own 
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France,     country.     To  ihis  rflbliuion  he  adhered  j  but  no  loon- 

"-~^ '  er  was   ihe  term  expired,  tiian   he  concluded  a  truce 

with  Louis  for  nine  years.  The  flipulations  publicly 
agreed  upoa  betwixt  thcl'e  two  princes,  confilled  only 
iu  fome  articles  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  their  fub- 
je6ls  ;  but  privately  they  had  iigned  otners  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.  The  conflablc  St  Pol  having  rendered 
himfclf  obnoxious  to  all  panics  by  his  complicated  trea- 
chery, rieJ  ro  Mons  in  Haiiiault ;  but  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy liad  already  conlented  to  deliver  him  up  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  his  eftates  and  moveables  as  the  price 
ot  his  treachery. 

TJiiis  wab  Louis,  without  any  other  remarkable  qua- 
lificatian  than  the  mere  arts  of  falfeliood  and  dtiplicity, 
got  rid  of  all  his  enemies  except  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
whole  grovvinji;  power  rendered  him  a  conlfant  objcft 
of  jcaloufy  and  terror.  His  own  imprudence  and  ralh- 
nets,  however,  foon  proved  his  ruin.  Having  raljily 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Swifs,  he  was  defeated  in 
the  riril  engagement  with  that  njartial  nation,  with  the 
lols  of  his  military  clieft  and  baggage,  with  his  plate 
and  jewels,  f.ppoled  to  be  iherichell  in  Europe.  His 
dilappointinent  ou  this  occalion  was  fo  great,  that  he 
was  fcizcd  with  a  fcverc  fickneis,  from  which  he  had 
hardly  recovered,  when  he  rcfumed  his  mad  fcheuie  of 
conquering  the  Swifs.  Another  bsttlc  cnfued  ;  in 
which,  after  an  obftinate  difpute,  Charles  was  defeat- 
ed with  the  iois  of  iS,ooo  men,  himfclf  cfcaping  with 
great  difficulty.  This  difafter  was  followed  by  the  de- 
fection of  moft  of  his  allies  :  the  duke  of  Lorrain  re- 
covered the  city  of  Nancy,  and  great  part  of  his  domi- 
nions which  Charles  had  ieized  ;  while  ihe  latter, 
ovtrvvheluied  with  fliame  and  diiappuiniment,  fpcnt  his 
time  in  folitude  and  in^ftiviiy.  Kiom  iliis  he  was  at 
laft  roiifcd  by  the  misfortunes  which  fell  upon  him  in 
luch  q'lick  fucccllion.  He  now  invellcd  the  city  of 
Nancy  ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  inllancc, 
he  arttd  againlf  the  advice  of  his  bed  officers  ;  and 
the  confequences  were  Kill  more  fatal  than  before. — 
The  duke  ot  Lorrain  advanced  with  a  llrong  body  of 
Germans  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  while  Charles  had 
fcarcely  4000  men  to  oppofc  him.  His  troops  vi'erc 
there-fore  eafdy  defeated,  and  himlelf,  notwithtlanding 
the  moll  heroic  efforts  of  valour,  hurried  away  in  the 
crowd.  The  count  de  Cimpobaffo,  an  Italian  noble- 
man, in  whom  he  put  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  but 
who  was  in  reality  a  traitor,  had  defertcd  with  about 
Somen  in  the  beginning  of  the  enga-;emenr.  He  left 
12  or  15  men  about  the  duke's  prrlon,  vvith  ftrift  or- 
ders to  alEiirinate  him  in  the  tumult  ;  and  this  order 
they  punctually  complied  with  ;  the  body  of  Charles 
being  found  two  days  after  the  battle,  pierced  with 
three  wounds. 

The  news  of  Charles's  death  was  received  with  the 

moft  unfeigned   joy   by  Louis,  whofe  fole  objeft  now 

jo       was  to  unite  the  territories  ot   the  duke  of  Burgundy, 

Conqucftof '°li'S  own.     This  might  be  done  in  two  ways  ;  one  by 

Burgundy    a  match  between  the  dauphin  and  Mary  the  heirels  of 

fcy  Louis.     Burgundy  ;   the  other,  by   marrying  her  to    the  dukc 

of  Angouleme,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  France, 

and  on  whom  Mary  had  fhown  fome  inclination  to  be- 

flow  herfclf.     The  king,  however,  to  whom  duplif  ity 

and  falfehood  feem  to  have   been  abfoluiely   neccflary, 

chofe  a  third  method,  more  agreeable  to  his  character. 

The  match  with  the  dauphin  was  attended  with  fuch 
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circunirtances  as  rendered  it  evidently   impradicable,     France. 

The  difparity  of  age  was  very  great,   the  ciduphin  be-  ' «—— ' 

ing  only  eight  years  old,  and  the  princcfs  twenty  ;  the 
Flemings  were  befides  very  much  averfe  from  fubniit- 
ting  to  a  prince  whofe  powerful  rcfources  m  ould  enaole 
him  to  opprcfs  their  liberties:  but,  notwiihllanding 
thcfe  infurmountable  difficulties,  Louis  chofe  to  infilt 
upon  the  match,  at  the  lame  time  that  he  endeavoured 
to  make  hiinfelt  mailer  ot  lier  dominions  by  force  of 
arms.  He  addrtlkJ  circular  letters  to  the  principal 
cities  of  Butgundy  ;  reprefcnting,  that  the  duchy  had 
been  given  by  king  John  to  the  male  heirs  of  his  foil 
Philip  ;  and  that  now,  when  tl.efe  were  cxtinft  by  the 
death  ot  Charles,  the  territory  reverted  of  courfe  to 
the  crown.  To  render  this  argument  more  effectual, 
he  cornipted  the  governors  of  fome  towns,  feduced 
the  inhaijitants  of  others  to  rife  agaiufl  their  govern- 
ors ;  whilll  he  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  pre- 
pared to  enforce  obedience  from  ihofc  who  could  not 
be  worked  upon  by  other  methods.  Thus  the  province 
of  Burgundy  was  entirely  reduced  ;  but  Flanders 
could  not  be  brought  under  fubjeftion  either  by  fair 
means,  force,  or  fraud.  In  his  conduct  for  this  par- 
pofe,  in(ieed,  Louis  difpUtycd  the  moil  deteflablc,  as 
well  as  the  mcaneft,  treachery  and  falfehood.  To  ren- 
der Mary  odious  to  her  fubjefts,  he  ncgociated  with 
her  miniliers,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  difclofc  to 
him  fome  of  the  moll  important  Hate  Iccrcts  ;  after 
which,  he  communicated  their  letters  to  the  llates  of 
Flanders.  This  double  treachery,  however,  did  not 
at  prefent  anfwer  his  purpofe.  The  two  minifters 
whom  he  had  betrayed,  were  indeed  put  10  death  with- 
out mercy,  and  that  even  in  the  pretence  of  thtir  fo- 
vereign  ;  but  Mary  hcrfelf  was  thus  induced  to  beflow 
herfelf  upon  the  emperor  Maximilian  ;  and  Louis  had 
the  mortification  to  find,  that  all  his  arts  had  contribut- 
ed only  ID  aggrandize  a  rival  power,  whom  he  had  al- 
ready fufKcient  caufe  to  dread.  To  remedy  this  over- 
light,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  of 
England,  whom  he  had  infpired  with  a  jcaloufy  of  his 
brother  Clarence,  in  order  to  prevent  a  match  between 
that  nobleman  and  the  princcfs  Mary,  uhich  had  alfo 
been  in  agitation.  Thus  a  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  nionarchs,  to  continue  duiing  the  life  of 
each,  and  for  a  year  after. 

The  marriage  of  Mary  with  Maximilian  efFeftually 
fecured  the  independence  of  Flanders  ;  while  tlie  re- 
turn of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  party  of  that  prin- 
ccfs, extended  the  fl.imcs  of  war  once  more  to  the  cities 
of  Burgundy.  The  French  were  on  the  point  of  being 
totally  expelled  from  that  cotiutry,  \\hen  Maximilian 
unexptftcdly  made  propolals  of  peace.  A  truce  was 
on  this  concluded  l-.etwecn  the  two  princes  ;  but  with- 
out any  term  liHiiied  for  its  duration,  orwiihout  any 
conditions  ll'pulated  in  favour  of  the  Burgundidus  ,  fo 
that  the  whole  country  was  qui  kly  after  reduced  by 
Louis. 

The  king  now,  freed  from  the  apprehenfion  of  fo-  j-   ^^'^, 
reign  enemies,  turned  his  vindiclive  uifpolitiou  againlt  aud  crueitr-- 
his  own  fubjcfls  ;  over  whom,  unuer  pre  teiic?  01    for- of  Louis, 
mcr  rebellions,  he  excrciftd  the  !■  oft  infupportable  ty 
raiiry.      The  principal  victim  10  bh  fanguinary  difpo- 
litioiion  this  occalion  was  Janns  d'Armaguac,  duke  of 
Nemours,  one  of  the  firit  nou;enicn  in  the  iingiJon), 
but  who  had  formerly  appeared  a  zealous  confcc'trate 

againft 
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France-,  againft  him  in  the  league  in  which  Ed'.vnru  and  Charles 
— " '  were  concerned.  The  unfonunate  nobleman,  know- 
ing that  vengeance  was  determined  againft  him,  fled  to 
a  fortrefs named  dulai,  lltuatcd  among  the  mountains 
of  Aiivergne.  Here  be  was  belieged  by  the  fcigneur 
dc  Bcaiijeu,  who  had  married  Anne  the  daughter  of 
Louis.  The  place,  however,  was  almofl  impregnable 
to  any  force  ;  fo  that  his  enemies  were  obliged  to  make 
the  mofl  folemn  promiles  of  lafety  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  furrender  himfelf.  By  thcl'e  he  was  at  lall  per- 
fnaded  to  tnift  himlclf  in  the  hands  of  the  faithlefs 
tyrant  ;  who  nA  fooner  had  him  in  his  power  than  he 
fhut  him  up  in  the  Baflile  in  an  iron  cage,  and  repri- 
manded the  judges  becaufe  they  had  releafed  him  from 
this  clofc  confinement  daring  the  time  of  his  examina- 
tion. The  judges  reluflantly  condemned  him  to  be 
beheaded  :  but  the  king's  cruelty  extended  beyond  the 
fentence  ;  and  he  ordered  the  two  young  fons  of  the 
duke,  though  yet  in  early  childhood,  to  be  placed  di- 
redly  under  the  fcafFold,  that  they  might  be  covered 
with  the  blood  of  their  father.  Four  thoufand  pcr- 
fons  are  fuppofcd  to  have  perilhed  upon  this  occafion 
without  any  form  of  trial  :  and  were  it  not  for  the 
concurrent  teftimony  of  the  hiftorians  of  that  age,  the 
inhumanities  and  barbarities  of  this  monarch  are  fcarcc 
to  be  credited.  By  thefe  he  broke  the  fpirits  of  the 
French  nobility,  and  gradually  extended  the  power  of 
the  crown  beyond  all  bounds  ;  fo  that  at  lall  it  was  li- 
mited only  by  the  fovereign's  pleafure.  Amidft  all 
the  perfidy  and  cruelty,  howxver,  for  which  this  mo- 
narch is  fo  juflly  to  be  detefted,  we  may  on  fome  oc- 
cafions  remark  a  kind  of  magnanimity  and  generofity, 
which  we  cannot  but  applaud.  An  inftance  of  this 
was  his  fupporting  the  houfe  of  Medici  againft:  pope 
Sextus,  whom  he  obliged  to  defift;  from  his  attacks, 
and  to  recall  his  fentence  which  he  had  fulminated 
againft  them. 

In  1479,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  had  lightly 
abandoned  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  when  he  might 
have  reduced  it,  now  renewed  his  claims  when  it  was 
no  longer  in  his  power  to  enforce  them.  After  a  va- 
riety of  aftions  of  lelFcr  note,  and  the  deftruiJlion  of 
cities  on  both  lides,  a  decilivc  battle  was  fought  at 
Guinegatc.  Here  the  Flemings  were  routed  ;  but  as 
the  French  purfued  with  too  great  ardour,  the  infantry 
of  the  enemy  rallied,  and  the  battle  was  renewed  with 
great  flaughter  on  both  fides.  A  more  decifive  advan- 
tage was  afterwards  gained  by  the  capture  of  80  Fle- 
milh  vellels,  which  induced  that  commercial  people  to 
think  of  peace.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Louis, 
after  a  life  Ipent  in  continual  deceit,  hypocrify,  and 
cruelty,  received  warning  of  his  approjching  end  by 
a  fie  of  apoplexy  with  which  he  vi'as  feized  in  the 
year  14S0.  He  lay  fpeechlefs  and  motionleis  for  iwo 
days;  after  which  he  recovered  in  fome  degree,  but 
never  completely  regained  his  health  and  flrength. 
His  illnefs,  however,  neither  prevented  him  from  pur- 
fuing  the  fchemes  of  his  ambition,  nor  from  ufing  the 
lame  method;  as  before  to  attain  them.  He  feized, 
without  any  pretence,  the  eflates  of  the  duke  of  Bojr- 
bon,  tlie  only  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  whofe  power 
could  give  him  any  caufc  of  fufpicion  ;  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  atiidaity  for  the  intereft  of  the  dauphin, 
he  kept  him  a  kind  of  prif(mer  in  the  caftle  of  Am- 
boife,  permitting  none  but  his  own  fervants,  or  per- 
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fons  of  the  mcaneft  rank,  to  have  accefstohim.  He 
banifhed  his  own  confort,  the  mother  of  the  dauphin, 
to  Savoy,  and  endeavoured  to  infpire  the  prince  with 
averfion  towards  her.  By  the  death  of  Charles,  the 
titular  king  of  Naples,  and  the  lafl  of  the  fecond  houfe 
of  Anjou,  he  became  maffer  of  the  county  of  Pro- 
vence ;  but  his  fatisfaftion  on  this  occafiou  was  mar- 
red by  a  fecond  llroke  of  apoplexy.  Still,  however, 
he  revived,  and,  with  his  recovery,  again  began  to  pur- 
fue  his  ambitious  intrigues.  The  deat  1  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  who  perilhed  by  a  fall  from  her  horfe,  in- 
fpircd  him  with  new  viev/s  ;  and  he  betrothed  his  foil 
to  the  infant  daughter  of  the  emperor.  Thus  he  of- 
fended Edward  IV.  of  England,  whofe  eldeft  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  had  been  previoufly  contradted  to  the 
dauphin;  and  a  war  would  have  undoubtedly  enfued, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  the  king  of  England.  m 
This  was  followed  in  no  long  time  after  by  that  of  Death  of 
Louis  hiralelf,  who  had  in  vain  exhaufted  the  fkill  of  Louis  iT. 
the  phyfician,  and  wearied  the  clerical  order  with  pray- 
ers  and  procelHons  to  avert  the  impending  ftroke.  He 
expired  in  the  year  1483,  after  a  reign  of  23  years  ; 
during  which  he  was  detefted  by  his  fubjefts,  whom 
he  had  continually  opprefTed  ;  and  equally  dreaded  and 
hated  by  his  neighbours,  whom  he  had  conftantLy  de- 
ceived ;  notwithanding  which  he  obtained  the  title  of 
Moj}  Chrijiian  from  his  holinefs  which  his  fucceftbrs 
have  ever  after  retained. 

Notvvithftanding  the  dark  charafler  of  this  prince, 
it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  allowed,  that  he  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  future  greatnefs  of  France.  By  his 
arts  he  deprived  the  common  people  of  their  liberty, 
deprelTed  the  power  of  the  nobility,  eftablilhed  a  ftand- 
ing  army,  and  even  induced  the  ftates  to  render  many 
taxes  perpetual,  which  formerly  were  only  temporary, 
in  order  to  fupport  the  army  which  was  to  keep  them- 
felves  in  flavery.  From  this  time  the  people  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fnbmit  entirely  to  the  voice  ot  their  fove- 
reign  as  their  only  Icgillator;  and  being  always  obe- 
dient in  matters  of  the  greateft  confequence,  they 
cheerfully  contributed  whatever  fums  were  required  to 
fulfil  the  king's  pleafure.  ^ 

Charles  VIII.  who  fucceedcd  his  father  Louis  XI.  Reign  of 
in  1483,  was  only  14  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  cha.  Vru, 
father's  death  :  but  though  he  might,  even  at  that 
age,  have  afcended  the  throne  without  any  material 
violation  of  the  laws  of  France,  yet  it  was  judged  ne- 
ccfTary  to  have  a  regent  on  account  of  the  king's  de- 
licacy of  conftitution  and  want  of  education.     Three 
competitors  appeared  as  candidates  for  this  important 
truft,  viz.  John   duke  of  Bourbon,  a   prince  of   the 
blood,  and  who  had,  till   the  age  of  60,  maintained 
the  moft  unhlemiflied  charafter  ;   Louis  duke  of  Or- 
leans, prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  but  who,  from 
his  being  only  20  years  old  himfelf,  feemed  incapaci- 
tated on  that  account  from  undertaking  fuch  an  im- 
portant office:  the  third  competitor  was  Anne,  the 
eldeft  daughter  of  Louis,  to  whom  the  latter  had  in 
the  laft   raomenis  of  his  life  committed  the  charge  of 
the  kingdom,  with  the  title  of  governefs.     The  claim  Regency  of 
of  this    laHy  was  fupported  by    the   siTembly   of  the  the  Lady 
ftates-general  at  To:irs ;  and  though  (he  was  only  en-  Bcaujcu. 
tercd  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age,  it  appears  that   the 
office  could  not  have  been  more  properly   beftowed. 
Being  married   to  Peter  of  Bourbon,  fire  of  Beaujeu, 
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France,     her  prcfclU  title  was  the  Lady  ofBeaujeu  ;  but  (lie  ap- 

' » '  pears  to  have  a£led   entirely  independent  of  her  hiif- 

band,  who  was  but  of  a  moderate  capadiy,  and  in- 
deed had  been  recommended  to  her  by  Louis  on  ac- 
count of  his  llender  abilities,  left  by  any  other  match 
the  honfe  of  Bourbon  fliould  be  too  much  aggran- 
dized. Her  firll  flcp  was  to  ingratiate  herfelf  with 
the  people  by  fome  popular  afti :  among  whicli  one 
was  to  punifli  the  inftrumeiits  of  her  father's  cruelties. 
One  of  thefe,  named  Oliver  Ic  Dain,  who,  front  the 
ftation  of  a  barber,  had  raifcd  himfclf  to  the  confi- 
dence and  favour  of  the  king,  and  had  diflinguiflied 
himfelf  by  the  invention  of  new  modes  of  torture, 
was  publicly  hanged.  Another,  named  Jean  Doyac, 
who  by  continual  afls  of  violence  and  rapacity  had 
©pprcfled  the  people,  was  condemned,  after,  being 
whipped  in  all  the  open  places  or  fquares  of  Paris,  to 
have  oue  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  tongue  pierced 
with  a  hot  iron  :  after  which  he  was  conveyed  to  his 
native  city  of  Moutfcrrand,  where  he  was  again  whip- 
ped, and  iris  other  ear  cut  off;  after  which  his  cllates, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  Oliver,  were  confifcated,  Jacques 
Collier,  the  phyfician  of  Louis,  who  had  availed  him- 
felf of  the  terror  of  death  with  which  the  king  was 
ftrongly  influenced,  to  extort  great  Aims  of  money 
from  him,  was  ordered  to  anfwer  for  the  immenie 
wealth  he  had  acquired  :  but  he  averted  the  danger 
by  paying  a  fine  of  jo.ooo  9rowns. 

Thus  the  lady  de  Bcauj^u  gained  the  afFtclion  of 
the  people  at  large;  and  was  equally  fuccefsful,  in  gain- 
ing over  thole  who  were  avtrfe  to  her  government. 
The  duke  of  Bourbon  was  made  conflable,  an  ofHcc 
which  he  had  long  defired  ;  but  the  duke  of  Orleans 
behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  hopes  of 
favour.  Incenfcd  at  the  deteiuiinatiou  of  a  trifling 
difpute  at  tenuis  againft.  him  by  the  lady  B  aujcu,  he 
exclaimed,  that  whoever  had  decided  ii  in  tliat  manner 
"  was  a  li.ir  if  a  man,  or  a  ftrumpct  if  a  woman."  Af- 
ter this  furious  declaration  be  fled  to  the  callle  of  Beau- 
jency,  where,  however,  he  wasfoon  forced  tofurrcnder. 
He  then  applied  10  Henry  VIL  of  England,  who  had 
newly  afccnded  the  throne  of  England  ;  but  that  prince, 
naturally  How  and  cautious,  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  his  propofals;  on  which  he  next  made  his  applica- 
tion to  the  court  of  Brittany.  Here  he  was  received 
with  great  marks  of  efteem,  and  began  to  entertain 
hopes  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  duke:  but  be- 
ing looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  nobility, 
they  entered  intofecret  negnciations  with  Anne,  and 
even  fohcited  her  to  invade  the  country.  In  thefe  ne- 
gocii'ions,  however,  they  ftipulated  that  only  a  certain 


ty,  they  raifcd  an  army  of  6^,000  men.  By  thefe  the 
French  were  compelled  to  au.iaJon  tlic  fiegcof  Naniz  : 
but  this  proved  only  a  nai.llciit  gleam  ofluccefs.  Anne 
perfeverej  in  herdcligu  of  completing  the  coiiqucfl  of 
the  country,  and  the  flate  of  Europe  at  tiiat  time  fa- 
voure<l  the  defign.  Of  all  the  European  Hates,  Eng- 
land alone  was  then  capable  of  atl'ording  any  clTtttual 
afliftance  ;  and  the  flow  caution  of  Henry  prevented 
him  from  giving  the  afliftance  which  for  his  own  intc- 
rell  he  ought  to  have  done.  Thus  the  Bretons  were 
left  to  defend  themf'elves  the  befl  w;iy  tliey  cnuKi ;  and 
having  ventured  a  battle,  they  were  entirely  defeated, 
and  molt  of  their  leaders  taken  prilbners.  A  fmall  bo- 
dy of  Englifli,  under  the  cominand  of  lord  Woodvilie, 
who  alUfted  them,  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  The 
duke  foon  after  died  by  a  fall  from  his  horfc,  leaving 
his  dominions  to  his  daughter  Anne,  at  that  time  only 
13  years  of  age.  A  marriage  was  negoc  iated  betwixt 
the  princefsand  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  been  married  to  Mary  of  Burgundy  ;  but  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  poverty  of  that  prince  it  was  never  com- 
pleted. The  lady  Bcaujeu,  then  finding  that  the  ab- 
iblute  conquelt  of  Brittany  would  flill  be  a  difficult 
matter,  determined  to  conclude  a  marriage  betwixt 
the  young  king  of  France  and  the  duchefs,  though  the 
former  had  already  been  married  to  Margaret  nf  Auf- 
tria,  the  daugh(er  of  Maximilian.  This  mairiage  in- 
deed had  not  been  confummated  by  realbn  of  the  ten- 
der age  of  the  princefs  ;  but  fhe  had  been  feiit  to  Paris 
for  her  education,  and  had  for  feveral  years  been  treat- 
ed as  queen  of  France.  In  1491,  however,  Margaret 
was  fcnt  back  to  her  father  :  Anne  of  Brittany  f(ir  a 
long  time.refufed  to  violate  the  engagements  into  which 
(he  had  entered;  but  at  laft,  finding  herfelf  diftrellcd 
on  all  fides,  and  incapable  ofrelifUng  the  numerous 
forcesof  France  with  viJhich  fhe  was  prefFed,  fhe  rc- 
luftantly  confented  to  the  match,  and  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated  the  fame  year  at  Langeais  in  Tou- 
raine. 

Maximilian,  whofe  poverty  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  any  affiflance  10  his  bride,  or  even  from  coming 
to  fee  her,  enraged  at  the  double  difgrace  he  had  fuf- 
fered,  began,  when  too  late,  to  think  of  revenge. 
France  was  now  tlireatened  with  an  invafion  from  the 
united  forces  of  Auftria,  Spain,  and  England.  But 
this  formidable  confe.deracy  was  foon  difllpated. 
Henry  whofe  natural  avarice  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  the  neceflary  afliftance,  was  bought  off  with  mo- 
ney :  the  immediate  payment  of  145,000  crowns,  and 
the  promife  of  25,000  annually  ever  after,  perfuadej 
him  to  retire  into   his  own  country.     Ferdinand  king 
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number  of  troops   fhoiild   enter  the  province,  and  that     of  Spain  had   the  countries  of  Rouffillon  and  Cerdagne 
no  fortified  place  fliould  remain  in  the  hands   of  the      reflorcd  to  him;  while  Maximilian  was  gratified  by  the 
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French  :  which  conditions  were  indeed  agreed  to  by 

the  regent,  though  fhe  determined  to  keep  them  no 
longer  than  it  anfwered  her  purpofe.  In  purfuance  of 
this  refolution,  Brittany  was  invaded  at  once  by  four 
armies,  each  of  them  fuperior  to  the  flipulatcd  number, 
who  quickly  mads  themfelves  mailers  of  the  moft  im- 
portant places  in  the  country ;  while  the  troops  of 
the  duke  retired  in  difguft,  leaving  them  to  purfue 
their  conquells  as  they  pleafed.  Finding  at  lafl,  how- 
ever, that  the  entire  fubjeflion  of  their  country  was  de- 
termined upon,  the  nobility  began  to  exert  themfelves  in 
defence  of  it ;  and,  enflamedby  the  enthufiafmof  libcr- 
VoL.  VU. 


by  t 

ccflion  of  part  of  Artois,  which  had  been  acquired  by 
Louis  XI. 

The  young  king  of  France  agreed  to  thefe  terms 
the  more  readily,  that  he  was  impatient  to  undertake 
an  expedition  into  Italy,  in  order  to  conquer  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  to  which  he  claimed  a  right.  Mofl  of 
his  coBnfellors  were  againfl  the  expedition  ;  but  the 
king  was  inflexible,  even  though  Ferdinand  king  of 
Naples  offered  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdiin,  and  pay 
him  a  tribute  of  50,000  crowns  a  year.  He  appointed 
Peter  duke  of  Bourbon  regent  in  his  abfencc ;  after 
which  he  fct  out  on  his  expedition  with  very  few 
3  H  troop.s 
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Irance.  troops  and  very  little  money.  By  the  way  he  fell  ill 
^-—^—>  of  the  fmall-pox,  but  in  a  Ihort  time  recovei  ed;,and  en- 
tering Italy  with  only  6000  horfc  and  12,000  foot,  he 
was  attended  with  the  mod  fiirprifing  fuccefs,  triiver- 
hng  the  whole  country  in  fix  weeks,  and  becoming 
mailer  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  lefs  than  a  fort- 
night. Such  extraordinary  good  fortune  feemed  mi- 
raculous ;  and  he  was  reckoned  an  indrunient  raifed  up 
by  God  to  deftroy  the  execrable  tyrants  wiih  which 
Italy  was  at  that  time  infefted.  Had  Charles  m;;de 
ufe  of  this  prcpofftflion  in  his  favour,  and  aftcd  up  to 
the  charatter  generally  given  him,  he  might  have  rai- 
fed  his  name  as  high  as  any  hero  o(  antiquity.  His  be- 
haviour, however,  was  of  a  very  different  narure.  He 
amufcd  himfelf  with  feafts  and  fliows;  and  leaving  his 
power  in  the  hands  of  favourites,  they  abandoned  it  to 
whoever  would  purchafe  titles,  places,  or  authority,  at 
the  rates  they  impofed  ;  and  the  whole  force  he  pro- 
pofed  to",  leave  in  his  new  conquered  dominions  a- 
niounted  to  no  more  than  4000  men. 

But  while  Charles  was  thus  loling  his  time,  a  league 
was  concluded  againfl  him  at  Venice  ;  into  which  en- 
tered the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  the  archduke 
Philip,  Ludowic  Sforza,  and  the  Venetians.  The  con- 
federates alTeinblcd  anarmy  of  40,000,  men, command- 
ed by  Francis  marquis  of  Mantua  ;  and  they  waited 
for  the  king  in  the  valley  of  Farnova,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  into  which  he  defcended  with  9OCO  men.  On 
the  6th  of  July  1495  he  attacked  the  allies  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  their  great  fupcriority,  defeated  them, 
with  the  lols  of  only  80  of  liis  own  men.  Thus  he  got 
fafe  to  France;  but  his  Italian  dominions  were  loft 
almoft  as  foon  as  he  departed.  Some  fcheuies  were 
iiS  propofed  for  recovering  thefc  conquefts  ;  but  they  were 
Mi«  death,  "ever  put  in  execution,  and  the  king  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy in  1498. 

The  premature  death  of  this  monarch,  in  the  28th 
year  of  his  age,  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  owing  to  his 
irregular  life,  and  particularly  his  attachment  to  wo- 
men ;  which  had  for  fome  time  impaired  his  health, 
and  brought  on  evident  fymptoms  of  his  approaching 
diffolLiiion.  At  lafl  he  relinqui.Qied  his  irregularities, 
and  retired  with  the  queen  to  the  caftle  of  Ambloife. 
Here  in  paffing  througli  a  low  door  he  ftruck  his  head 
with  violence  againft  the  top.  No  unfavourable  fymp- 
tom  appeared  at  the  time  ;  but  foon  afterwards,  as  he 
converl".  J  with  his  confeflTor,  and  avowed  his  dcfign  of 
obferving  the  nuptial  fidelity  he  owed  to  the  queen, 
he  fuddenly  fell  backwards  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He 
recovered  his  voice  three  times,  and  uttered  fome  ex- 
perffions  of  devotion  ;  but  inftantly  relapfed,  and  in  a 
ihort  time  expired,  notwithffanding  every  aififtance 
that  cold  be  given.  He  was  greatly  celebrated  for 
his  fweet  temper  and  agreeable  difpolition,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  furnames  of  the  Affable  and  Courteous. 
Two  of  his  domcftics  arc  faid  to  have  died  of  grief 
after  his  death,  and  his  widow  abandoned  herfclf  to 
the  moft  pungent  forro'.v  fur  tixio  days. 

By  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  the  throne  of  France 
paffed  from  the  direft  line  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  and 
Louis  duke  of  Orleans  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  At 
the  time  of  hisacceffion  he  was  in  his  36th  year,  and 
had  long  beeen  taught  prudence  in  the  fchool  of  ad- 
verfity.  During  the  adminiftration  of  the  Lady  Beau- 
jeu,  he  had  been,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  con- 
ftantly  in  difgrace  ;  and  after  his  conneftions  with  the 


duke  of  Brittany,  had  fpent  a  very  confideralle  time  France, 
in  prifon ;  and  though  afterwards  fet  at  liberty  by  ^^-v— 
Charles,  he  had  never  poflefl'ed  any  fliare  of  that  mo- 
narch's confidence  or  favour.  Towards  the  conclu- 
tion  of  that  reign,  he  fell  under  the  difplcafure  of  the 
queen:  and  had  afterwards  continued  at  hiscaftleof 
Blois  till  he  was  called  from  thence  to  the  polTcllion  of 
the  kingdom.  He  had  been  married  in  early  life,  and 
againft  his  will,  to  Jane  the  yonngeil  daughter  of 
Louis  XI.  a  princefs  of  an  amiable  difpofiiion,  bnt 
deformed  in  her  perfon,and  fuppofed  to  be  nicapable  of 
bearing  children.  Afterwards  he  entertained  thoughts 
of  having  tjiis  marriage  dijTolved,  and  was  fuppofed  to 
polfefs  the  affeftion  of  tlie  dutchefs  of  Brittany  before 
Ihe  became  queen  of  France.  After  the  death  of  her 
hulband,  that  princefs  retired  to  Brittany,  where  flic 
pretended  to  allume  an  independent  fovereignty  ;  but 
Louis  having  got  his  marriage  with  Jane  dillolvcd  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  quickly  after  made  propofals  to 
the  queen-dowager,  which  on  her  part  were  accepted 
without  hefitation  ;  though  it  was  ftipulated,  that  if 
fhe  Ihould  have  two  fons,  the  younger  fliould  inherit 
the  duchy  of  Brittany. 

As  Louis  while  duke  of  Orleans,  had  fome  preten- 
fions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  inftantly  fet  about 
realizing  them  by  conqueft.  On  this  acceffion,  he 
found  matters  in  that  country  much  more  favourable 
to  his  defigns  than  formerly.  The  pope,  Alexander  VI. 
was  very  much  in  his  intciefts,  from  the  hopes  of  get- 
ting his  fon  Caefar  Borgia  provided  for  ;  he  had  con- 
ciliated the  friendfliip  of  the  Venetians  by  promifing 
them  a  part  of  the  Milanefe;  he  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  archduke  Philip  ;  and  renewed  his  alliances 
with  the  crowns  of  England,  Scotland  and  Denmark. 
He  then  entered  Italy  with  an  army  of  20,000  men; 
and  being  aflifted  by  the  Venetians,  quickly  conquered 
one  part  of  the  duchy,  while  they  conquered  the  other, 
the  duke  himfelf  being  obliged  to  fly  with  his  family 
to  Infpruck.  He  then  attacked  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
with  three  armies  at  once,  two  to  aft  by  land,  and  one 
by  fea  ;  but  none  of  thefe  perforniing  any  thing  re- 
markable, he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  1504. 

In  1506,  the  people  of  Genoa  revolted  ;  drove  out 
the  nobility;  chofc  eight  tribunes  ;  and  declared  Paul 
Nuova,  a  filk-dyer,  their  duke  :  after  which,  they  ex- 
pelled the  French  governor,  and  reduced  a  great  part 
of  the  Riviera.  This  occafioned  Louis's  return  into 
Italy;  where,  in  1507,  he  obliged  the  Genoefe  to  fur- 
render  at  difcretion:  and,  in  150S,  entered  into  the 
league  of  Cambray,  with  the  other  princes  wI;o  at 
that  time  wanted  to  reduce  the  overgrown  power  of 
the  Venetians.  Pope  Julius  II.  who  had  been  the  firft 
contriver  of  this  league,  very  foon  repented  of  it  :  and 
declared,  that  if  the  Venetians  would  reftore  the  cities 
of  Faenza  and  Rimini,  which  had  been  nnjuftly  taken 
from  him,  he  would  be  contented.  This  was  refufed  ; 
and  in  1509,  the  forces  of  the  republic  received  fiicli  an 
entire  defeat  from  Louis,  that  they  agreed  to  reftore 
not  only  the  two  cities  demanded  by  pope  Julius,  but 
whatever  elfe  the  allies  required. 

The  pope  now,  inltead  of  cxecutinghis  treaties  with 
his  allies,  made  war  on  the  king  of  France  without  the 
leaft  provocation.  Louis  called  an  airembly  of  his 
clergy;  where  it  was  determined,  that  in  fome  cafts  it 
was  lawful  to  make  war  upon  the  pope  j  upon  which 
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France,    'h^  king  declared  war  againlt  him,  and  committed  tlie 

— -v care  ofliis  army  to  the  Marthal  de  Trivulcc.    He  iuoa 

obliged  the  po^ie  to  retire  iiito  Ravenna  ;  and  in  1511, 
Gallon  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  gained  a  gieaf 
vidory  at  Ravenna,  but  was  himfelf  killed  in  the  en- 
gagement. After  his  death  the  army  dilbanded  tor 
want  of  pay  ;  and  the  French  arfairs  in  Italy,  and  every 
where  elfe,  fell  into  great  confulion.  They  recovered 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  loft  it  again  in  a  few  weeks. 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  invaded  France,  and  took 
Terruenne  and  Tournay  ;  and  the  Swifs  invaded  Bur- 
gundy with  an  army  of  25,000  men.  In  this  defpe- 
rate  fitiiation  of  affairs  the  queen  died,  and  Louis  put 
an  end  to  the  oppoliiion  of  his  mofl  dangerous  enemies 
by  ncgociating  marriages.  To  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
he  offered  his  fecond  daughter  for  cither  of  his  grand- 
fons,  Charles  or  Ferdinand  ;  and  to  renounce,  in  fa- 
vour or  that  marriage,  his  claims  on  Milan  and  Genoa. 
This  propol'al  was  accepted;  and  Louis  himfelf  mar- 
ried the  princcfs  Mary,  filler  to  Henry  VIIL  of  Eng- 
land. This  marriage  he  did  not  long  lurvive,  but  died 
on  the  2d  of  January  1514;  and  was  fuceeeded  by 
Francis  I.  count  of  Augoulcfme,  and  duke  of  Bretagnc 
and  Valois. 

The  new  king  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne, 
than  he  rcfolved  on  an  expedition  into  Italy.  In  this 
he  was  at  firfl  fuccefsful,  defeating  the  Swifs  at  Marig- 
flano,  and  rcduciug  the  duchy  of  Milan.  In  1518,  the 
emperor  Maximilian  dying,  Francis  was  very  ambitious 
of  being  his  fucceffor,  and  thereby  reftoring  to  France 
fuch  a  fplendid  title,  which  had  been  fo  long  loft.  But 
Maximilian,  before  his  death,  had  exerted  himfelf  fo 
much  in  favour  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  that  Francis 
found  it  impofftble  to  fucceed  ;  and  from  that  time  an 
irreconcileable  hatred  took  place  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs.  In  1521,  this  ill-will  produced  a  war;  which, 
however,  might  perhaps  have  been  terminated,  if  Fran- 
cis could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  reftore  the  town 
of  Fontarabia,  which  had  been  taken  by  his  admiral 
Bonivet:  but  this  being  refufed,  hollilities  were  re- 
newed with  greater  vigour  than  ever  ;  nor  were  they 
concluded  till  France  was  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  deftruflion.  The  war  was  continued  with  various 
ftaccefs  till  the  year  1524;  svhen  Francis  having  in- 
vaded Italy,  and  laid  fiege  to  Pavia,  he  was  utterly  de- 
feated before  that  city,  and  taken  prifoner  on  the  24th 
of  February. 

This  difafler  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  the  ut- 
moft  confufion.  The  Flemifli  troops  made  continual 
inroads  ;  many  thonfand  boors  alfembled  in  Alface,  in 
order  to  make  an  invafion  from  that  quarter;  Hen- 
ry VIII.  had  alfembled  a  great  army,  and  threatened 
the  kingdom  on  that  fide  alfo  ;  and  a  party  was  formed 
in  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  difpolfefs  the  duchcfs 
of  the  regency,  and  confer  it  on  the  duke  de  Ven- 
dofme.  This  prince,  however,  who,  after  the  conftable, 
was  the  head  of  the  Huufe  of  Bourbon,  went  on  pur- 
pofe  to  Lyons,  where  he  alfured  the  regent  that  he 
had  no  view  but  for  her  fervice,  and  that  of  his  caun- 
iry  ;  upon  which  (he  foi  med  a  council  of  the  nblelt 
men  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  this  flie  made  him  prefi- 
dent.  The  famous  Andrew  Doria  failed  wth  the 
French  galleys  to  take  on  board  the  remainder  of  the 
French  troops  under  the  duke  of  Alva,  whom  he  land- 
ed fafely  ia  France.     Thofe  who  efcaped  out  of  the 
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Milanefe  alfo  made  tlieir  way  back  again  as  well  as  France. 
they  could.  Henry  V'lll.  under  the  influence  of  car-  "  " 
dinal  Wolfey,  rcfolved  not  to  opprefs  the  opprefl'ed  : 
he  therefore  allured  the  regent  that  (lie  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  him;  and  at  the  fame  time  advifed  her  not 
to  conlent  to  any  treaty  by  which  France  was  to  be 
difmembered.  To  the  emperor,  however,  he  ufcd  an- 
other language.  He  told  him,  that  the  time  was  novir 
come  when  this  puilfant  monarchy  lay  at  their  mercy; 
and  therefore,  that  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  Ihould 
not  be  let  flip  :  that,  for  his  part,  he  ihould  be  con- 
tent with  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  Gafcony,  and 
hoped  the  empire  would  make  no  fcruple  of  owning 
him  king  of  France  :  adding,  that  he  expected  the 
emperor  would  make  a  right  nlc  of  his  viftory,  by  en- 
tering Guienne  in  perfon  ;  in  which  cafe  he  was  ready 
to  bear  half  the  expcnces  of  the  war.  He  forefaw 
what  fell  out:  the  emperor  was  alarmed  at  thefe  con- 
ditions, and  did  not  care  to  hare  him  for  a  neighbour; 
for  which  reafbn  he  agreed  to  a  truce  with  the  regent 
for  fix  months.  In  Picardy  the  Flemings  were  repul- 
fed ;  and  the  count  de  Guifc,  with  the  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  had  the  good  fortune,  with  a  handful  of  troops, 
to  defeat  and  cut  to  pieces  the  German  peafants.  133 

In  the  mean  time,  Francis  was  detained  in  captivity  Francis  I. 
in  Italy  :  but  being  wearied  of  his  confinement  in  thai  c^T'cd  to 
country,  and  the   princes  of  Italy  beginning  to  cabal  '  /"  '^"■' 
for  his  deliverance,  he  was  carried  to  Madrid  ;  where,  fignsadif- 
on  the  14th  of  January  1525,  he  figned  a  treaty,  the  advantage- 
principal  articles  of  whicli  were.  That  helliould  refign  ous  treaty. 
to  the  emperor  the  duchy  of  Burgundy   in  full  fove- 
rcignty  ;  that  he  lliould  defift  from  the  homage  which 
the  emperor  owed  him  for  Artois  and  Flanders  ;    that 
he  Ihould  renounce  all  claim  to  Naples,  Milan,  Afti, 
Tournay,  Lille,  and  Hefdin,  5:c. ;    that  he  fhould  per- 
fuade  Henry  d'Albert   to  refign   the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre to  the  emperor,  or  at  leaft  Ihould  give  him  no  af- 
fiftance  ;  that  within  40  days  he  Ihould  reftore  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  and  all  his  party  to  their  cftatcs  ; 
that  he  Ihould    pay    the    king  of  England    500,000 
crowns  which  the  emperor  ovied  him  ;  that  when  the 
emperor  went  to  Italy  to  receive  the  imperial  crown, 
he  Ihould  lend  him  12  galleys,  four  large  fhips,  and  a 
land-army,  or  inRead  of  it  200,000  crowns. 

All  thefe  articles  the  king  of  France  promifed  on 
the  word  and  honour  of  a  prince  to  execute;  or,  in 
cafe  of  non-performance  to  return  prifoner  into  Spain. 
But  notwithllanding  thefe  profeffions,  Francis  had  al- 
ready protefted  before  certain  notaries  and  witneil'cs  in 
whom  he  could  truft,  that  the  treaty  he  was  about  to 
fien  was  againft  his  will,  and  therefore  null  and  void. 
On  the  2ift  of  February,  the  eniperor  thought  fit  to 
rcleafe  him  from  his  prifon,  in  which  he  had  beea 
clofely  confined  ever  fince  his  arrival  in  Spain  ;  and 
after  receiving  ihe  ftrongeft  affurances  from  his  own 
mouth,  that  he  would  literally  fulfil  the  tenns  of  the 
treaty,  fcnt  him  under  a  ftrong  guard  to  the  frontiers, 
where  he  was  exchanged  for  his  two  eldcft  Ions,  who 
were  to  remain  as  hoftages  for  his  fidelity.  134 

When  the  king  returned  to  his  dominions,  his  firff  And  break 
care  was  to  get  hiuifelf  abfolvcd  by  the  pope  from  the  ''• 
oaths  he  had  taken  ;  after  which  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  pontiff,  the  Venetians,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  the  king  of  England,  for  preferving  the 
peace  of  Italy.  In  the  month  of  June,  he  publicly 
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Trance,     received  remonftrauccs  from  the  States  of  Burgundy  ; 

■ « in  wliicli   ihey  told   liim,  without  ceremony,  thai  by 

the  treaty  of  Madrid  lie  had  done  what  he  had  no  right 
to  do,  in  breach  of  the  laws  and  his  coronation-oath  ; 
adding,  that  if  he  perfifted  in  his  refoluiion  of  throw- 
ing them  under  a  foreign  yoke,  ihey  mull  appeal  to 
the  General  States  of  the  kingdom.  A:  thele  remon- 
llrances  the  viceroy  of  Naples  and  the  Spanifh  mi- 
liifters  were  prcfcnt.  They  perceived  the  end  which 
the  king  aimed  at,  and  therefore  expoftulatcd  with 
him  in  pretty  warm  terms.  At  lafl  the  viceroy  told 
him,  that  he  had  now  nothing  left  but  to  keep  his  royal 
word  in  returning  to  the  caftle  of  Madrid,  as  his  pre- 
dccellbr  John  had  done  in  a  like  cafe.  To  this  the 
king  replied,  that  king  John  acted  rightly  ;  that  he 
returned  to  a  king  who  had  treated  him  like  a  king  ; 
but  that  at  Madrid  he  had  received  iuch  iifage  as 
would  have  been  unbecoming  to  a  gentleman  :  that  he 
had  often  declared  to  the  emperor's  miniflers,  that  the 
terras  they  extorted  from  him  were  unjull  and  imprac- 
ticable :  but  that  he  was  fiill  willing  to  do  all  that  was  fit 
and  rcafonable  ;  and  to  ranfom  his  fons  at  the  rate  of  two 
millions  of  gold,  in  lieu  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy. 

Hitherto  the  treaty  for  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  had 
been  kept  fecrct,  in  hopes  that  feme  mitigation  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  would  have  been  obtained  ;  but  now 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  publidi  it,  though  the  vice- 
roy of  Naples  and  the  Spanilh  lords  were  Itill  at  the 
French  court ;  and  the  emperor  was  to  be  admitted 
into  it,  provided  he  accepted  the  king's  offer  of  two 
millions  for  the  releafe  of  his  children,  and  left  the 
duke  of  Milan  and  other  Italian  princes  in  quiet  pof- 
fcllion  of  their  dominions.  It  is  the  common  misfor- 
tune of  all  leagues,  that  the  powers  who  enter  into  them 
keep  only  their  own  particular  iniercils  in  view,  and 
thus  defeat  the  general  intention  of  the  confederacy. 
This  was  the  cafe  here.  The  king's  great  point  was 
to  obtain  his  children  upon  the  terms  lie  had  propo. 
fed ;  and  he  was  defirous  of  knowing  what  hopes  there 
were  of  that,  before  he  aded  againft  the  monarck  who 
had  them  in  his  power.  Thus  the  duke  of  Milan  and 
the  Pope  were  both  facrificcd.  The  former  was  ob- 
liged to  furrendcr  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
latter  was  furpriled  by  the  Colonnas  ;  both  of  whieh 
difafters  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  French  fuc- 
cours  had  entered  Italy  in  time.     See  Italy. 

According  to  an  agreement  which  had  been  made 
between  Francis  and  Henry,  tiieir  ambalTadors  went 
into  Spain,  attended  each  of  them  by  a  herald,  in  or- 
der to  fummon  the  emperor  to  accept  the  terms  which 
had  been  offered  him ;  or,  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  to  declare 
war.  It  feems  the  emperor's  anfwer  was  forefeen  in 
the  court  of  France  ;  and  therefore  the  king  had  prc- 
vioully  called  together  an  aflembly  of  the  notables ; 
that  is,  perfons  of  the  feveral  ranks  of  his  people  in 
whom  he  could  confide.  To  them  he  propofed  the 
great  qneftioii,  Whether  he  was  bound  to  perform  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  .'  or,  Whether,  if  he  did  not  perform 
it,  he  was  obliged  in  honour  to  return  to  Spain  ?  To 
both  thefe  queflions,  the  alTcmbly  anfwered  in  the  ne- 
gative ;  they  faid,  that  Burgundy  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  that  he  could  not  feparale  it  by 
his  own  authority  ;  that  his  perfon  alfo  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public,  of  which  therefore  he  could  not 
difpofe  ;  but  for  the  two  millions,  which  they  looked 


upon  as  a  jufl  equivalent,  they  undertook  that  it  fliould     France, 
be  railed  for  his  fervice.     When  the  ambalTadors  de-  '^-^'— ^ 
livcrtd  their  propofuions,  Charles  treated  the  Englifli 
herald   with  relpciit,  and   the  French  one  with  con- 
tempt ;  which  produced   a  challenge  from  Francis  to 
the  emperor*.     All  dif!'crences,  however,  were  at  laft  'See Out/. 
adjudcd;    and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Carabray,  on  _,    '^•^  . 
the   5th  of  Augufl  1528.     By  this  treaty,  inHedd  oi  ^,^^^J.^ 
the  pofTeflion,  the  emperor  contented  himfelf  with  re- 
ferving  his  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
two  millions  of  crowns  already  mentioned.     Of  thefe 
he  was   to  receive    1,200,000  in  ready  money  :   the 
prince's  lands  in   Flanders  belonging  to  the  houle  of 
Bourbon,  were  to  be  delivered  up  ;   thefe  were  valued 
at  400,000  more  ;  and   the  remaining   400,000  were 
to  be  paid   by  France  in  difcharge  of   the  emperor's 
debt  10  England.     F'rancis  was  likewife   to  dilchargc 
the   penalty  of  500,000  crowns  which  the  emperor 
had  incurred,  by  not  marrying  his  niece  the  princefs 
Mary  of  England  ;   and  to  releafe  a  rich  feur  de  lys 
which  had  been  many  years  before  pawned  by  the  houfe 
of  Burgundy  for  50,000  crowns.  The  town  and  caftic 
of  Hcfdin  were  alfo  yielded;  together  with  the  fove-  . 
reignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  all  the  king's  prc- 
tenfmns  in  Italy.     As  for  the  allies  of  France,   they 
were  abandoned  to  the  emperor's  mercy,  without  the 
leafl  flipulation  in  their  favour  ;  and  Francis   himfelf 
protefled  againft  the  validity  of  the  treaty  before  he 
ratified  it,  as  did  alfo  his  attorney-general  before  he 
regiflered  it  in  parliament ;  but  both  of  them  with  the 
greateft  fecrecy  imaginable. 

Nothing  farther  of  much  confequencc  happened  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The  war 
was  foon  renewed  with  Charles,  who  made  aninvafion 
into  F'rance,  but  with  rery  bad  fucccfs  ;   nor  was  peace 
fully  eflablifhed  but  by  the  death  of  Francis,  which        j^g 
happened  on  the  jd  of  March,   1547.     He  was  fuc- Francis 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Henry  II.   who  afcended  the  throne  dies  and  it 
the  very  day  on  which  he  was  29  years  of  age.     In  fo^ceeded 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  an  infurreftion  happened  ,7  """T 
in  Guienne,  owing  to  the  opprelTive   conduft  of  the 
officers  who  levied  the  fait  tax.     The  king  difpatched 
againft  the  infurgenis  two  bodies  of  troops  ;  one  com- 
manded  by   the  duke  of  Aumale  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Guife,  the  other  by  the  conflable.     The  firfl  behaved 
with  the  greateft  moderation,  and  brought  back  the 
people  to  their  duty  without  making  many  examples  : 
the  other  behaved  with   the  utmofl  haughiinefs  and 
cruelty  ;  and  though  the  kingafterwardsremittcd  many 
of  his  punilhments,  yet  from  that  time  the  conftable 
became  odious  to  the  people,  while  the  family  of  Guifc 
were  highly  rcfpefted.  j 

In  1548,  the  king  began  to  execute  the  edifls  which  Henry  per. 
had  been  made  againft   the  Proteflajits  with  the  ut- fecutts  the 
mofl  feverity ;  and,  thinking  even  the  clergy  too  mild  Proteftant* 
in  the  profecution  of  herefy,  erefted  for  that  purpofe 
a  chamber  compofed  of  members  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.     At  the  qnecn's  coronation,  which  happened 
this  year,  he  caufed   a  number  of  Proieftants  to  he 
burned,  and  was  himfelf  prefent  at  the  fpeiSacle.     He 
was,  however,   fo  much  Ihocked,  that  he  could  never 
forget  it;  but  complained,  as  long  as  he  lived,  that, 
at  certain  times,    it  appeared  before  his  eyes,    and 
troubled  his  underflanding. 

In  J549,  a  peace  being  concluded  with  England,  the 
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king  pnrchafcd  Boulogne  from  the  latter,  for  the  fiim 
of  400,000  crowns  ;  one  half  to  be  paid  on  the  day 
of  reftitution,  and  the  other  a  few  months  after — 
Scotland  was  included  in  the  treaty,  and  the  Englilh 
reflored  fome  places  they  had  taken  tiiere.  This  was 
the  moft  advantageous  peace  that  France  had  hitherto 
made  with  England  ;  the  vaft  arrears  which  were  due 
to  that  crown  being  in  effeft  remitted  ;  and  the  pen- 
fion  which  looked  fo  like  tribute,  not  being  mentioned, 
was  in  fafl  extinguilhed.  The  carl  of  Warwick  him- 
fclf,  who  had  concluded  the  peace,  was  fo  fenfible  of 
the  difgrace  fuffered  by  his  nation  on  this  occafion, 
that  he  pretended  to  be  fick,  in  order  to  avoid  fetting 
his  hand  to  fuch  a  fcandalous  bargain. 

This  year,  an  edifl  was  made  to  reflrain  the  extra- 
vagant remittances  which  the  clergy  had  been  in  ufe 
of  making  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  for  correiFting 
fome  other  abufes  committed  by  the  papal  notaries. — 
With  this  edifl  pope  Julius  III.  was  highly  difpleafed  ; 
and  the  following  year  (1550),  war  was  declared  by 
the  king  of  France  againfl  the  pope  and  the  emperor. 
The  pretence  was,  that  Henry  protected  Oftavio  Far- 
nefe,  duke  of  Parma,  whom  the  pope  was  delirous  of 
depriving  of  his  dominions.  In  this  war  the  king  was 
threatened  with  the  cenfures  of  the  church,  more  efpe- 
cially  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Turks,  and  a  Turkilh  fleet  entered 
the  Mediterranean,  where  they  threatened  the  ille  of 
Gozo,  and  made  defcents  upon  Sicily.  Henry,  how- 
ever, ftrongly  denied  any  fuch  connexion,  and  infifted 
that  the  emperor  had  given  them  fufficient  provocation  : 
but,  be  this  as  it  will,  the  emperor  foon  found  himfelf 
in  fuch  danger  from  thtfe  new  enemies,  that  he  could 
not  fupport  the  pope  as  he  intended,  who  on  that  ac- 
count was  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  After  this,  the 
king  continued  the  war  againft  the  emperor  with  fuc- 
cefs ;  reducing  the  cities  of  Toul,  Verdun,  and  Metz. 
He  then  entered  the  country  of  Alface,  and  reduced 
all  the  fortreflcs  between  Hagenau  and  WilTemburg. 
He  failed,  however,  in  his  attempt  on  Strafburg  : 
and  was  foon  after  obliged  by  the  German  princes 
and  the  Swifs  to  defift  from  further  conquefts  on  that 
fide.  This  war  continued  with  very  little  interrup- 
tion, and  as  little  fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
till  the  year  1557,  when  a  peace  was  concluded  ; 
and  foon  after,  the  kin>;  was  killed  at  a  tourna- 
ment, by  one  count  de  Montgomery,  who  was  rec- 
koned ene  of  the  ftrongefl  knights  in  France,  and 
who  had  done  all  he  could  to  avoid  this  encounter  with 
the  king. 

The  reign  of  his  fucceflbr  Francis  II.  was  remarka- 
ble only  for  the  perfecution  of  the  Proteftants  j  which 
became  fo  grievous,  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  up 
arms  in  their  own  defence.  This  occafioned  feveral 
civil  wars,  thefirft  of  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  1560.  This 
firll  war  continued  till  the  year  1562,  when  a  peace 
was  concluded,  by  v/hich  the  Protertants  were  to  have 
a  free  pardon,  and  liberty  of  confcience.  In  isoj, 
the  war  broke  out  anew,  and  was  continued  with  very 
little  interruption  till  1569,  when  peace  was  again 
concluded  upon  very  advantageous  terms  for  the  Pro- 
tcftants.  After  this,  king  Charles,  who  had  now  ta- 
ken the  government  into  his  hands,  carelTed  the  Pro- 
tcftaHts  in  an  extraordinary   manner.     He  invited  to 


court  the  admiral  Coligni,  who  was  the  head  of  ilic    France- 

Protcftant    party  ;  and  cajoled    him  fo,  that  he  was  "" — " ' 

lulled  into  a  pcrfeft  fecuriiy,  noiwithllandiug  the  ma- 
ny warnings  gi\cu  him  by  his  friends,  that  the  king's 
fair  fpeeches  were  by  no  means  to  be  trufted  :  bur  lie 
had  loon  rcafon  to  repent  his  confidence.  On  the  22d 
of  Augull  1 571,  as  he  was  walking  from  the  court  ro 
his  lodgings,  he  received  a  (hot  from  a  window,  which 
carried  away  the  fecond  finger  of  his  right  hand,  and 
wounded  him  grievoully  in  the  left  arm.  This  he 
himfelf  afcribed  to  the  malice  of  the  duke  of  Guife, 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  party.  After  dinner,  how- 
ever, the  king  went  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  and  amongft 
others  made  him  this  compliment  ;  "  You  have  receiv- 
ed the  wound,  but  it  is  I  who  fufFer  ;"  defiring  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  would  order  his  friends  to  quarter 
.ibout  his  houfe,  and  promiling  to  hinder  the  Catholics 
from  entering  that  quarter  after  it  was  daik.  Tliis 
fatisficd  the  admiral  of  the  king's  fincerity  ;  and  hin- 
dered him  from  complying  with  the  defires  of  his 
friends,  who  vi'ould  have  carried  him  away,  and  who 
were  ftrong  enough  to  have  forced.a  pallage  out  of  Pa- 
ris if  they  had  attempted  it.  j^^ 

In  the  evening,  the  queen  mother,  Katharine  de  Dreadful 
Medicis,  held  a  cabinet-council  to  fix  the  execution  of  maffacre  o£. 
the  niaffacre  of  the  Proteflants,  which  had  been  long  'h':  Protel- 
meditated.  The  perfons  of  which  this  council  was""'*" 
compofcd  were,  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  the  king's  bro- 
ther ;  Gonzagua  duke  of  Nevcrs  ;  Henry  of  Angou- 
lefnie,  grand  prior  of  France,  and  baftard  brother  of 
the  king;  the  marflial  de  Tavannes  ;  and  All)ertde 
Gondi,  count  de  Rheiz.  The  direflion  of  the  whole 
was  given  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  to  whom  the  admini- 
flration  had  been  entirely  confided  during  the  former 
reign.  The  guards  were  appointed  to  be  in  arms,  and 
the  city-officers  were  to  difpofe  the  militia  to  execute 
the  king's  orders,  of  which  the  fignal  was  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell  near  the  Louvre.  Some  fay,  that  when 
the  hour  approached,  which  was  that  of  midnight, 
the  king  grew  undetermined  :  that  he  exprcfTed  his 
horror  at  fhedding  forauch  blood,  efpecially  confidering 
that  the  people  whom  he  was  going  to  deftroy  were  his 
fubjefts,  who  had  come  to  the  capital  at  his  conimand,^ 
and  in  confidence  of  his  word  ;  and  particularly  the 
admiral,  whom  he  had  detained  fo  lately  by  his  cartf- 
fes.  The  queen-mother,  hov.'ever,  reproached  him 
with  his  cowardice,  and  reprefented  10  him  the  great 
danger  he  was  in  from  the  ProieAanis  ;  which  at  kit 
induced  him  to  confent.  According  to  others,  how- 
ever, the  king  himfelf  urged  on  the  niaffacre;  and 
when  it  was  propofed  to  him  to  take  off  only  a  few 
of  the  heads,  he  cried  out,  "  If  any  are  to  die,  \<t 
there  not  be  one  left  to  reproach  nie  with  br^acli 
of  faith." 

As  foon  as  the  fignal  was  given,  a  body  of  Suifs 
troops,  of  the  Catholic  religion,  headed  by  the  duke 
of  Guife,  the  chevalier  d'Angoulefme,  accompanied  by 
many  perfons  of  quality,  attacked  the  admiral's  houfc. 
Having  forced  open  the  doors,  the  forcuioft  of  the  af- 
falTins  ruflied  into  his  apartment  ;  and  one  of  them  afk- 
ed  if  he  was  Coligni  ?  To  this  he  anfwcred  that  he  was  ; 
adding,  "  Young  man,  rcfpeft  thcfe  grey  hairs  :"  to 
which  the  alTafTm  replied  by  running  him  through  the 
body  with  his  fword.  The  duke  of  Guife  ar.d  the 
chevalier,  growing  impatient  below  flairs,  cried  out  to 
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France,  know  if  the  biifnicfs  was  done ;  and  being  told  thai  it 
^""^^  '  was,  commanded  lliat  the  body  Ihoiild  be  thrown  out 
at  the  window.  As  foou  as  it  fell  on  the  ground,  the 
chevalier,  (or  as  fome  fay)  the  duke  of  Guife,  wiping 
the  blood  oif  the  face,  kicked  it  with  his  foot.  Ihe 
body  was  then  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  populace  ; 
who  after  a  feries  of  indigHiiies,  dragged  ii  to  the  com- 
mon gallows,  to  which  they  ch..ined  it  by  the  feet,  the 
head  being  cut  off  and  carried  to  the  qucen-niother  ; 
\vho,  it  is  faid,  caufed,  it  to  be  cnbaimed  and  fent  to 
Home.  Thr  king  himfelf  wcni  to  fee  the  body  liang 
upon  the  gibbet ;  where  a  fire  being  kindled  under  it, 
part  was  burnt,  and  the  rell  fcurched.  In  the  Louvre 
the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
the  princcfsof  Conde  were  murdered  under  the  king's 
eye.  Two  of  them  wounded,  andpuifued  by  ths  af- 
faflins,  fled  into  the  bed-cliamber  of  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre, andjumped|Uponher  bcd,bereeching  her  to  fave 
their  lives;  and  as  (lie  went  to  afk  this  favour  of  the 
queen-mother,  two  more,  nnder  the  like  circuniftances, 
rufhed  intotheroom,  and  threw  themfelvesat  her  feet. 
The  queen-mother  came  to  the  window  to  enjoy  ihcfe 
dreadful  fcenes;  and  the  king,  feeing  the  Proteftanis 
who  lodged  on  the  oiher  fide  of  the  river,  trying  for 
their  lives,  called  for  his  long  gun,  and  fired  upon  them. 
In  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  days,  n'any  thoufands 
were  deflroyed  in  the  city  of  Paris,  by  the  moft  cruel 
deaths  which  malice  itfelf  could  invent.  Peter  Rauuis, 
profefTor  of  philofophy  and  mathematics,  after  being 
robbed  of  all  he  had,  his  belly  being  firfl  ripped  open, 
was  thrown  out  of  a  window-  This  fo  much  afFerted 
Dennis  Lambin  the  king's  profclfor,  that,  though  a 
zealous  Catholic,  he  died  of  terror.  The  tirft  two  days, 
the  king  denied  it  was  done  by  his  orders,  and  threw 
the  whole  blame  on  the  houfc  of  Gnifc  :  but,  on  the 
28th  of  Augull,  he  went  to  the  parliament,  avowed  it, 
was  complimented  upon  it,  and  direftcd  a  proctfs  a- 
gainft;  the  admiral,  by  which  he  was  ffiguiatized  as  a 
traitor.  Two  innocent  gentlemen  fufFered  as  his  ac- 
complices in  a  pretended  plot  againft  the  life  of  the 
king,  in  order  to  fct  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
prince  ofConde.  They  were  executed  by  torch  light  ; 
and  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  (with  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde  by  force)  were  fpcc- 
tators  of  this  horrid  facfl  ;  and  they  alfo  affifted  at  the 
jubilee  to  thank  God  for  the  execution  of  fuch  an  infa- 
mous defign. 

This  malfacre  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Paris 
alone.  On  thejleve  of  St  Bartholomew,  orders  had 
been  fent  to  the  governors  of  provinces  to  fall  upon 
the  Proteftants  themfclves,  and  to  let  loofe  the  people 
upon  tliem  ;  and  though  an  edift  was  piiblifhed  before 
the  end  of  the  week,  alluring  them  of  the  king's  pro- 
tedfion,  and  that  he  by  no  means  defigned  to  extermi- 
nate them  becaufe  of  their  religion,  yet  private  orders 
were  fent  of  a  nature  diredlly  contr'iry;  in  confequence 
of  which  the  maflacre,  or  (as,  in  allufion  to  the  Sici- 
'SuSScilj.  ];j„  vefpers*,  it  was  now(\ykd)  the  Matins  of  Paris, 
were  repeated  in  Mcaux, Orleans,  Troyes,  Angers, 
Tholoufe,  Rouen,  and  Lyons  ;  fo  that  in  tlic  fpace  of 
two  months  30,000  Proteftants  were  butchered.  The 
next  year  Pvochclle,  the  only  flrong  fortrefs  which  the 
Proteftants  held  in  France,  was  bclieged,  but  was  not 
taken  without  thelofs  of  24,000  of  the  Catholics  who 
befiegcJ  it.     After  this  a  pacification  enfued  on  terms 
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favourable  to  the  Proteftants,  but  to  which  they  never 
trufted. 

This  year  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  elcfled  king  of 
Poland,  and  foon  after  fet  out  to  take  pufTeflion  of  his 
new  kingdom.  The  kingaccompanicd  him  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  kingdom  ;  but  during  ihe  journey  was  fei- 
zed  with  allow  fever,  which  from  the  beginnii:g  had 
a  very  dai:gerous  appearance.  He  lingered  for  fome 
time  under  the  moll  terrible  agonies  both  of  body  and 
mind  j  and  atlalt  died  on  the  30th  of  May  1572,  ha 
ving  lived  24  years,  and  reigned  13.  It  is  laid,  that 
after  the  dreadful  mall'acre  abovenientioncd,  this  prince 
had  a  iiercencis  in  hit  looks  and  a  colour  in  his  cheeks 
which  he  never  had  before.  He  flcpt  little,  and  never 
found.  He  waked  frequently  in  agonies,  and  had  fofc 
mulic  to  compofe  him  again  to  reft. 

During  the  firft  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
who  fucceeded  his  brother  Charles,  the  war  with  the 
Proteflants  was  earned  on  wiih  difitrent  fuccefs  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics.  In  1575,  a  peace  was 
concluded,  called  by  way  of  eminence  iheEdifl  of  fa- 
cijication.  It  conlifled  of  no  fewer  than  63  articles  ; 
the  fubllancc  of  which  was,  that  liberty  of  cor.  Lie  nee, 
and  the  public  excrcife  of  religion  were  granted  to  the 
reformed  without  any  other  reftriftion  than  that  they 
fliould  not  preach  within  two  leagues  of  Paris  or  any 
other  part  where  the  court  was:  Party  chambers  were 
erected  in  every  parliament,  to  confifl  of  equal  num- 
bers of  Catholics  and  Proteftants,  before  whom  all 
judgments  were  to  be  tried  :  The  judgments  againft  the 
admiral,  and,  in  general,  all  whohad  fallen  in  the  war 
or  been  executed,  were  reverfed  ;  and  eight  cantionary 
towns  were  given  to  the  Proteftants. 

This  ediijl  gave  occafion  to  the  Guifes  to  form  an 
alliiciation  in  defence,  as  was  pretended,  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Catholic  League.  In  this  league  though  the  king  was 
mentioned  with  refpeft,  he  could  not  help  feeing  that 
it  ftruck  at  the  very  root  of  his  authority  :  for,  as  the 
Proteftants  had  already  their  chiefs,  fo  the  Catholics 
were,  for  the  future,  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
chief  of  the  league  ;  and  were,  by  the  very  words  of 
it,  to  execute  whatever  he  commanded,  for  the  good  of 
the  cairfe,  againft  any,  without  exception  of  pcrfons. 
The  king,  to  avoid  the  bad  efTedts  of  this,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council  declared  hiinfelf  head  of  the  league  ; 
and  of  confequence  recommenced  the  war  againft  the 
Proteftants,  which  was  not  extinguiflied  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

The  faflion  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  in  tlie  mean  time, 
took  a  refolution  of  fupporting  Charles  cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  a  weak  old  man,  as  prefumptive  heir  of  the 
crown.  In  1584  they  entered  into  a  league  with 
Spain,  and  took  up  arms  againft  the  king  :  and  the' 
peace  was  concluded  the  fame  year,  yet  in  1587  they 
again  proceeded  to  fuch  extremities,  that  the  king  was 
forced  to  fly  from  Paris.  Another  reconciliation  was 
foon  after  effected  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  king  from  this  time  refolvcd  on  the  deftruflion 
of  Guife.  Accordingly,  finding  that  this  nobleman 
Itill  behaved  towards  him  with  his  ufual  infolence, 
the  king  caiifcd  him  to  be  Itabbed,  as  he  was  coming 
into  his  prefcnce,  by  his  guards,  on  ihe  23d  ef  De- 
cember 1587.  The  king  himfelf  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  bim  ;  being  flabbed  by  one  James  Clement,  a  Ja- 
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cobine  monk,  on  the  firil  of  Augull  r  j88.  His  wound 
at  fird  was  not  thought  mortal  :  but  his  frequent 
fwooning  quickly  difcovered  his  danger  ;  and  he  died 
next  morning,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  and  i6t[i 
of  his  reign. 

Before  the  king's  death,  he  nominated  Henry  Bour- 
bon king  of  Navarre  for  his  fucceiror  on  the  throne 
of  France;  but  as  he  was  a  Proteftant,  or  at  Icall 
one  who  greatly  favoured  their  caufe,  he  was  at  firll 
owned  by  very  few  except  thole  of  the  Proteflant  pirty. 
He  met  with  the  tfiolt  violent  opiiofuion  from  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  league  ;  and  was  often  re- 
duced to  fuch  flraits,  that  he  went  to  people's  hoiifes 
under  colour  of  vilits,  when  in  reality  he  had  not  a 
dinner  in  his  own.  By  his  adivity  and  perfeverance, 
however,  he  was  at  lalt  acknowledged  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  to  which  his  abjuration  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  contributed  not  a  little.  As  the  king 
of  Spain  had  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  Hen- 
ry nofooner  found  himfelf  in  a  fair  way  of  being  lirm- 
ly  featedon  the  throne,  than  he  formally  declared  war 
againll  that  kingdom  ;  in  which  he  at  lalt  proved  luc- 
cefsful, and  in  1597  entered  upon  the  quite  polfellion 
of  his  kindom. 

The  king's  firfl;  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
religious  difputes  which  Itad  fo  long  dillracTied  the 
kingdom.  For  this  purpofe,  he  granted  the  famous 
edict,  dated  at  Nantes,  April  15.  1598.  It  re- 
eltablilhed,  in  a  mod  lolid  and  cffeftual  manner,  all 
the  favours  that  had  ever  been  granted  to  the  reformed 
by  other  princes  ;  adding  lome  which  had  not  been 
thought  of  before,  particularly  the  allowing  them  a 
free  adinilhon  to  all  employments  of  trull,  protit,  and 
honour;  the  eftablilhing  chambers  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  religions  were  equal  ;  and  the  per- 
mitting  their  children  to  be  educated  without  con- 
ftraint  in  any  of  the  univerfities.  Soon  after,  he  con- 
cluded peace  with  Spain  upon  very  advantageous 
terms.  This  gave  liim  an  opportunity  of  refloring 
order  andjullice  throughout  his  dominions  ;  of  repair- 
ing ail  the  ravages  occalioned  by  the  civil  war;  and 
abolilhing  all  ihole  innovations  which  had  been  made, 
cither  to  the  prejudice  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  or  the  welfare  of  the  people.  His  fchemes 
of  reformation,  indeed,  he  intended  to  have  carried  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  France.  If  we  may  believe 
the  duke  of  Sully,  he  had  in  view  no  lefs  a  defign  than 
the  iievv  modelling  of  all  Europe.  He  imagined  that 
the  European  powers  might  be  formed  into  a  kind  of 
Chrillian  republic,  by  rendering  them  as  nearly  aspof- 
fible  of  equal  flreugth  ;  and  thai  this  republic  might 
be  maintained  in  perpetual  peace,  by  bringing  all  their 
differences  to  be  decided  before  a  fenate  of  wife,  dil- 
interefted,  and  able  judges  :  and  then  he  thougiit  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  overturn  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  number  ot  thefe  powers  was  to  be  ij  ; 
viz.  the  Papacy;  the  empire  of  Germany;  P'rance  ; 
Spain  :  Hungary  ;  Great  Britain  ;  Boliemia  ;  Lombardy, 
Poland  ;  Sweden  ;  Denmark  ;  the  republic  of  Venice  ; 
the  States-General  ;  the  Swil's  Cantons  ;  and  the  Ita- 
lian commonwealth,  which  was  to  comprehend  the 
flatcs  of  Florence,  Genoa,  Lucca,  Modena,  Parma, 
Mantua,  and  Monaco.  In  order  to  render  the  Aates 
equal,  the  empire  was  to  be  be  given  to  duke  of  Ba- 
varia ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  pupe ;  that  of 
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Sicily  to  the  Venetians  :  Milan  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,    France 

who,  by  this  acquifition,  was  to  become  king  of  Loni-  * v^— ' 

bardy  ;   the  Aultrian  Low  Countries  were   to  be  added 

to  the  Dutch  repui)lic  ;  Franche   Compte,   Alfacc,  and 

the  country  of  Trent,  were  to  be  given  to  the  Swils, 

With  a  view,  it  is  now  thought,  of  executing  this  grand 

projed,  but  under  pretence  of  reducing  the  exorbitant 

power  of  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  Henry  made    immcnfe 

preparations  both  by  fea    and  land  ;   but  if  he    really 

had  fuch  a  deiign,   he  was  prevented  by  death  from       j^q 

attempting    to  execute  it.     He   was    llabbed     in  hisHeismuri 

coach  by  one  RavlUiac,  on  the  i2ihof  May  1608.         dered. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  queen-mother  af- 
fumed  the  regency.  Ravilliac  was  executed,  after  dif- 
fering horrid  tortures.  It  is  faid  that  he  made  a  con- 
felFion,  which  was  fo  written  by  the  perfon  who  took 
it  down,  that  not  one  word  of  it  could  ever  be  read, 
and  thus  his  inftigators  and  accomplices  could  never 
be  dil'covcred.  The  regency,  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIII.  was  only  remarkable  for  cabals  and  in-  151 
trigucs  of  the  courtiers.  In  161  7,  the  king  affumed  LouisXUI. 
the  government  himlelf,  banifhed  the  queen-mother  to 
Blois,caufed  her  favourite  marfliald'Ancre  to  be  killed, 
and  chofc  for  his  minifler  the  famous  cardinal  Rich- 
lieu.  In  1620,  a  new  war  broke  out  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protcftants,  which  was  carried  on  with 
the  grcatefl  fury  on  both  fides  ;  and  we  may  judge  of 
the  fpirit  which  aduatcd  both  parties,  by  what  hap- 
pened at  NcgreplilPe,  a  town  in  ^iiercy.  '1  his  place 
was  bcfieged  by  the  king's  troops,  and  it  was  rcfolved 
to  make  an  example  of  the  inhabitants.  The  lalter,_ 
hinvever,  ablbhitcly  rtfuied  to  I'urrender  upon  any 
terms.  They  defended  themfelves,  therefore,  iiioJl 
defpcracely  ;  and  the  city  being  at  lall  taken  by  llorm, 
they  were  all  malfacrcd,  without  refpeft  ot  rank,  fex, 
or  age,  except  ten  men.  When  ihefe  were  brought 
into  the  king's  prefence,  he  told  them  they  did  not 
defcrve  mercy  :  they  aniwered,  that  they  would  not 
receive  it  ;  that  the  only  favour  they  afktd,  was  to  be 
hanged  on  trees  in  their  own  gardens;  which  was 
granted,  and  the  place  reduced  to  aihcs.  Both  par- 
ties foon  became  weary  of  fuch  a  deflruilive  war ;  and 
a  peace  was  concluded  in  1621,  liy  which  the  edift  of 
Nantes  was  confirmed.  This  treaty,  however,  v.'as  of  no 
long  duration.  A  new  war  broke  out  which  lallcd  till 
the  year  1628,  when  the  edift  of  Nantes  was  again  con- 
firmed ;  only  the  Proteftants  were  deprived  of  all  tlieir 
cautionary  towns,  and  confequtntly  of  the  power  of  de- 
fending themfelves  in  tune  to  come.  This  put  an  end 
to  the  civil  wars  on  account  of  rcligio.n  in  France. 
Hiflorians  lay,  that  in  thefe  wars  above  a  million  of 
men  loft  their  lives;  that  1 50,000,000  livres  were  fpent 
in  carrying  them  on;  and  that  9  cities,  400  villages, 
2000  churches,  2000  monafterics,  and  10,000  lioufes, 
were  burnt  or  otherwife  dcilroyed  during  their  conti- 
nuance. The  nex  lyear,  the  king  was  attacked  with  a 
flow  fever  which  nothing  could  allay,  an  extreme  dc- 
preffionof  fpirits,  and  prodigious  Iwelling  in  in  his  fto- 
mach  and  belly.  The  year  after,  however,  he  recover- 
ed to  tlie  great  difappoinimtnt  of  his  mother,  who 
had  been  in  hopes  of  regaining  her  power.  She  was 
arreflcd  :  but  ibund  means  to  efcape  into  Fienders, 
where  flie  remained  during  the  reft  of  this  rciyn.  Rich- 
lieu,  by  a  mafterly  train  of  politics,  though  himfelf 
was  next  10  an  enthufiaft  for  popery,  fupponed  the 
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Prateflatits  of  Germany  andGuAavus  Adolpluis  againft 
the  Iioijft:  of  Aullria;  and  after  q^uelling  all  the  rebel- 
lions and  coiilpiracies  which  had  been  tormcd  againft 
him  in  France,  be  diedfome  months  before  Louis  XIII. 
in  1643. 

Louis  XIV.  furnamed  le  Grand,  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  when  he  was  only  five  years  of  age.  During 
his  minority,  the  kingdom  was  torn  in  pieces  under 
the  adminiilration  of  his  mother  Anne  ofAaflria,  by 
the  fjilions  of  the  great,  and  the  riivifions  between 
the  court  and  pirliamcnt,  for  the  mofl  triding  caufes, 
and  upon  the  niott  defpicable  principles.  The  prince 
of  donde  ilamcd  like  a  blazing  fiar  ;  fometimes  a  pa- 
triot, fometimes  a  courtier,  and  fometimes  a  rebel. 
He  wasoppofcd  by  the  celebrated  Turenne,  who  from 
a  Proteflant  had  turned  Papift.  The  nation  of  France 
was  involved  at  once  in  civil  and  domcllic  wars  ;  but 
the  qiieen-moiher  having  made  choice  of  cardinal  Ma- 
zarine for  her  lirft  miniller,  he  found  means  to  turn 
the  arms  even  of  Cromwell  againft  the  Spaniards,  and 
to  divide  the  domcftic  enemies  of  the  court  fo  efteiSu- 
ally  among  themfclves,  that  when  Louis  anhnied  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  he  found 
himfelf  the  molt  abfolute  monarch  that  had  ever  fat 
upon  the  throne  of  France.  He  had  the  good  for- 
tune, on  the  death  of  Mazarine,  to  put  the  domcftic 
adniiniftration  of  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Colbert, 
who  formed  newfyftems  for  the  glory,  commerce,  and 
manufaftures  of  France,  all  which  he  carried  to  a 
furprifing  height.  The  king  himfelf,  ignorant  and 
vain,  was  blind  to  every  patriotic  duty  of  a  king,  pro- 
motiui!;  the  inicrcfts  of  his  fubjeds  only  that  they 
might  the  better  anfwerthe  purpofes  of  hisgreatncfs  : 
and  by  his  ambition  he  embroiled  himfelf  with  all  his 
neighbours,  and  wantonly  rendered  Germany  a  difmal 
Icene  of  devaftation.  By  his  impolitic  andunjuftrc- 
,  vocation  of  the  edid  of  Nantes  in  the  year  i68j,  with 

Set  Jjra-  jj^g  dragooning*  the  proteftauts  that  followed  it,  he 
'"°'  obliged  them  to  take  flielter  in  England,  Holland,  and 
different  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  eftabliflied  the 
filk  manufaftorics,  to  the  great  prejuce  of  their  own 
eniintry.  He  was  fo  blinded  by  flattery,  that  he  ar- 
rouated  to  himfelf  the  divine  honours  paid  to  the  pa- 
gan emperors  of  Rome.  He  made  and  broke  treaties 
for  his  conveniency  :  and  in  the  end  he  raifcd  againft 
himfelf  a  confederacy  of  almoft  all  the  other  princes 
of  Europe  ;  at  the  head  of  which  was  king  Williaralll. 
of  England.  He  was  fo  well  fervcd,  that  he  made 
head  for  fome  years  againft  this  alliance  ;  and  France 
fcemed  to  have  attained  the  higheft  pitch  of  military 
glory,  under  the  condufl:  of  thole  renewed  generals 
Conde  and  Turenne.  (See  United  Provinces.)  At 
length,  having  provoked  the  Englilh  by  his  repeated 
infidelities,  their  arms  under  the  dukcof  Marlborough, 
and  thofc  of  the  Auftrians  under  prince  Eugene,  ren- 
dered the  latter  part  of  Louis's  life  as  mitcrable  as  the 
beginningof  it  was  Iplcndid.  His  reign,  from  the  year 
1702  to  171 1,  was  one  continued  feries  of  defeats  and 
calamities  ;  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  feeing 
thofe  places  taken  from  him,  which,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  reign,  were  acquired  at  the  expence  of 
many  ihoufaudlives.  (See  Britain,  n8  542,  &c.)  — 
Juft  as  he  was  reduced,  old  as  he  was,  to  thedefperate 
refolution  of  collcfting  his  people  and  dying  at  their 
head,  he  was  faved  by  the  Englilh  Tory  miniftry  de- 
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fcning  the  caufc,  withdrawing  from  their  allies,  and    rranc«» 
concluding  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.     See  Bri-  *— v— — - 
TAIN,  n°  371,  &c. 

The  laft  years  of  Louis  XIV.  were  alfo  embittered 
by  domeilic  calamities;  which,  added  to  thofe  he  had 
already  endured  of  a  public  nature,  imprclTed  him  with 
a  deep  melancholy.  He  had  been  for  fome  time  af- 
Hiftcd  with  a  fiftula  :  which,  though  fucccfsfuliy  cur, 
ever  afterwards  effeftcd  his  health.  The  year  before 
the  peace,  his  only  fon,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  died, 
together  with  the  duchefs  and  their  cldeftfon  ;  and  the 
only  remaining  child  was  left  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  king  himfelf  furvivcd  till  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1715;  but  on  the  14th  of  that  month  expired, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  great  grandfon  Louis,  then 
a  minor.  j 

By  the  laft  will  of  Louis  he  had  devolved  the  re- Loyj,xv. 
gency,  duritig  the  minority  of  the  young  king,  upon 
a  council,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Or-  '■?*. 
leans.  That  noblemen,  however,  difgufted  with  a  £jra^un''of 
difpofition  which  gave  him  only  a  cafting  vote,  appeal-  (i,^  duke  of 
edtothe  parliament  of  Paris,  who  fct  alide  the  will  Orleans, 
of  the  late  king,  and  declared  him  fole  regent.  His 
firft  ads  were  extremely  popular,  and  gave  the  moft 
favourable  ideas  of  his  government  and  charadcr.  He 
reftored  to  the  parliament  the  right  which  had  beea 
taken  from  them  of  remonftrating  againfl  the  edids 
of  the  crown,  and  compelled  thofe  who  had  enriched 
themfelves  during  the  calamities  of  the  former  reign 
to  reftore  their  wealth.  He  alfo  took  every  method 
to  efface  the  calamities  occalioncd  by  the  unfucccfsful 
wars  in  which  his  prcdecclTor  had  engaged  :  promoted 
commerce  and  agriculture  ;and,  by  a  dole  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  feemed  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  laftiiig  tranquillity.  This  hap- 
py profpcd,  however,  was  foon  overcaft  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Alberoni  the  Spanifh  niinifter,  who  had 
formed  a  delign  of  recovering  Sardinia  from  the  em- 
peror, Sicily  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  of  efta- 
blifliing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Britain.  To 
accomplilh  thefe  purpofes,  he  negociated  with  the  Ot- 
toman Portc,Peter  the  Great  of  Ruflia,and  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden;  the  Turks  intending  to  rcfumc  the  war 
againft  the  emperor  ;  the  two  latter  to  invade  Great 
Britain.  But  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  retained 
the  adniiniftration  of  France,  he  found  it  impoffiblc 
to  bring  his  fchemes  to  bear.  To  remove  him,  there, 
fore,  he  fomented  divifions  in  the  kingdom.  An  in- 
furredion  too  place  in  Brittany  ;  and  Alberoni  fcnt 
fraall  parties  in  difguifc  into  the  country,  in  order  te 
fupport  the  infurgents,  and  even  laid  plots  to  feize  the 
regent  himfelf.  All  ofafudden,  however,  the  Spa- 
ni(h  minifter  found  himfelf  difappoinied  in  everyone 
of  his  fchemes.  Kis  partifans  in  France  were  put  to 
death;  the  king  of  Sweden  was  killed  at  Frederick- 
fliall  in  Norway  ;  the  Czar,  intent  on  making  new  re- 
gulations, could  not  be  perfuaded  to  make  war  upon 
Britain  ;  and  the  Turks  refufed  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  the  emperor,  from  whom  they  had  lately  fuffer- 
ed  fo  much.  The  cardinal,  nevertfcelefs,  continued 
his  intrigues  ;  which  quickly  produced  a  war  betwixt 
Spain  on  the  one  part,  and  France  and  Britain  on  the 
other.  The  Spaniards,  unable  10  refrft  the  union  of 
two  fuch  formidable  powers,  were  foon  reduced  to  the 
neccflity  of  fuing  for  peace;  and  the  terms  were  dic- 
tated 
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rated  by  the  regent  of  France;  and  of  tliefe  the  dif- 

i>-r-v '  million  of  Alberoni  the  Spanilh  minifter  was  one.     A 

double  marriage  was  now  fet  on  foot:  the  duke  of 
Orleans  gave  his  own  daughter,  Madamoifellc  Mont- 
peiUier,  to  Don  Lewis  prince  of  Allurias,  while  the 
Iiifanta  of  Spain  was  betrothed  to  her  coulin,  the  king 
of  France.  From  this  time  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
continued  united  ;  both  princes  being  convinced,  that 
it  was  their  intereft  not  to  wallc  their  flrcngth  in  wars 
155'  againlt  each  other. 
Deflrudive  The  fpirit  of  conquefl  having  now  in  a  great  raeafurc 
projeiil  of  fubfided,  and  that  of  commerce  taken  place  through- 
John  Law.  m,[  [jjg  vvorld  in  general,  France  became  the  fcene  of 
as  remarkable  a  project  in  the  commercial  way  as  ever 
was  known  in  any  country.  One  John  Law,  a  Scots- 
man, having  been  obliged  to  fly  from  his  own  country 
formurder,  laid  the  plan  of  a  company  which  might 
by  its  notes  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  nation,  and  rcim- 
burfc  itfelf  by  the  profits.  Law  had  wandered  through 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  had  fucccffively  endea- 
voured to  engrofs  the  attention  of  various  courts.  The 
propofal  "was  made  to  Viftor  Amadcus  king  of  Sicily  ; 
but  he  difmifled  Law  with  a  reply,  that  "  he  was  not 
rich  enough  to  ruin  himfelf:  but  in  France  it  was 
looked  upon  in  a  more  favourable  light  ;  the  naiion 
being  at  this  time  involved  in  a  debt  of  200  millions, 
and  the  regent,  as  well  as  the  people  in  general,  \ery 
fond  of  embarking  in  new  fchemes.  The  bank,  thus 
cflablilhed,  proceeded  at  firfl  with  fome  degree  of 
caution  ;  but  having  by  degrees  extended  their  credit 
to  more  than  80  times  their  real  flock,  they  foon  be- 
came unable  to  anfwer  the  demands  made  upon  them  ; 
fo  that  the  company  was  dilfolvcd  the  very  fame  year 
in  which  it  had  been  inllituted.  The  confuhon  into 
which  the  kingdom  was  thrown  by  this  fatal  fcheme, 
required  the  utmoft  exertions  of  the  regent  to  put  a  flop 
to  it ;  and  fcarcely  was  this  accomplilhed,  when  the 
king  in  1723,  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands.  The  duke  then  became  minilter  ;  but  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  pufl.  His  irregularities  had  broken 
his  conltitution,  and  brought  on  a  number  of  ma- 
ladies, under  which  he  in  3  ihort  time  funk,  and 
was  fucceedcd  in  his  adminillration  by  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  Conde.  The  king,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, had  been  married,  when  very  young,  toihe 
Infanta  of  Spain,  though  by  reafon  of  his  tender  years 
the  marriage  had  never  been  completed.  The  prin- 
cefs,  liowever,  had  been  brought  to  Paris,  and  for 
fome  time  treated  as  queen  of  France  ;  but  as  Louis 
grew  up,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  he  had  contrafted  an 
Thclnfanta  inveterate  hatred  againft  the  intended  partner  of  his 
of  Spain  bed.  The  minifler,  therefore,  at  lad  confented  that 
fciitback.  the  princefs  fhould  be  fentback;  an  affront  fo  much 
refented  by  the  queen  her  mother,  that  it  had  alraoA 
produced  a  war  betwixt  the  two  nations. 

The  ditlolution  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  was  the 
laft  aiit  of  Conde's  adminiftration  ;  and  the  procuring 
of  a  new  match  was  the  iirlt  aft  of  his  fuccellbr  Car- 
dinal Fleury.      The  princefs   pitched  upon  was  the 
daughter  of    Stanillaus   Lefczinlki,  king   of   Poland, 
who  had  been  depofed  by  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden, 
daughter  of -pjjg  piincefs  was  deftitute  of  perfonal  charms,  but  of 
kin"   f^P*    an  amiable  difpohtion  ;   and  though  it  is  probable  that 
had.  '^'^  never  polFeiTed  the  love  of  her  hufband,   her  excel- 

lent qualities  could  not  but  extort  his  efleem  ;  and  the 
Vol.  VIL 
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birth  of  a  prince  foon  after  their  marriage  removed  all     France. 

the  fears  of  the  people  concerning  the  fucceffion.  * ^ — 

Cardinal  Fleury  continued  the  pacific   fchemes  pur- 
fued  by  bis  predeceifors;   though  they  were  fomewhat 
interrupted   by  the  war  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1733.     Notwithltanding  the  conucftion   betwixt  that 
monarch  and  the  French  nation,  however,  Fleury  was 
fo  parfimonious  in  his  alliilance,  th.it  only  ijoo  fol- 
diers  were  fent   to  relieve  Dantzic,  where  Staniflaus 
himfelf  refued,  and  who  at  that  time  was  befieged  by 
the  Ruffians.      This  pitiful  reinforcement  was  foon 
overwhelmed  by  a  multitude  of  Ruflians  j  and  Stanillaus 
was  at  lad  obliged   to   renounce  all    thoughts  of  the 
crown  of  Poland,  though   he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the   title   of  king:   and    that  this    title   might  not  be 
merely  nominal,  the  king  of  France  conlented  to  be- 
llow upon  him   the   duchies  of  Bar  and   Lorraiu  ;  fo 
that,  after  the  death  of  Sianiflaus,    thcfc  territories 
were  indiffolubly  united   to  the  dominions  of  France. 
Fleury  fleadily  pnrfued  his  pacific  plans,  and  the  dif- 
putes  between  Spain  and  England  in  1737  very  little 
affcfted  the  peace  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  it  muff   be 
remembered  to  his  praife,  that  inftead  of  fomenting 
the  quarrels   betwixt  the  neighbouring  potentates,  he 
laboured   incefTantly  to  keep  them  at  peace.     He  re- 
conciled the  Genoefe  and  Corficans,  who  were  at  war; 
and  his  mediation  was  accepted  by  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
who  at  that  time  carried  on  a  fuccefsful  war  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany,    but  made  peace  with  hint  at 
the  interccffion  of  the  cardinal.     All  his  endeavours 
topreferve  the  general  peace,  however,  proved  at  laft 
ineffeiSual.     The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in 
1740,   the   lad  prince  of  the   houfe  of  Audria,   fet  all 
Europe  in  a  flame.     The  emperor's  elded   daughter, 
Maria  Therefa,  claimed  the  Auflrian  fucccflion,  which 
comprehended   the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and   Bohe- 
mia,   the  duchy  of  Silefia,    Audrian   Suabia,  Upper 
and  Lower  Audria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola  ;  the 
four  fored  towns  ;  Burgaw  ;  Brifgaw  ;  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  Friuli ;  Tyrol  ;  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  the 
duchies  of  Parm.a  and   Placentia.     Among  the  many 
competitors  who  pretended  a  right  to  Ihare,  or  wholly 
to  inherit    thcfe  extenfive    dominions,    the  king  of 
France  was  one.     But  as  he  wifhed  not  to  auaken  the 
jealoufy  of  the  European  princes  by  preferring  direct- 
ly his  own  pretenfions,  he  chofc  rather  to  fupport  thofe 
of  Frederic  IlL    who  laid  claim   to  the  duchy  of  Sile- 
fia.    This  brought  on  the  war  of  1 740  ;  and  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  articles  Britain  and 
Prussia.     It  was  terminated  ini748  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapellc  ;  but  to  this  Louis,  who  fecretly  me- 
ditaied   a   fevere  revenge  againd  Britain,  only  con- 
fented,  that  he  might  have  lime  to  recruit  his  fleet 
and  put  himfelf  fomewhat  more  upon  an  equality  with 
that  formidable  power.     But  while  he  meditated  great 
exploits  of  this  kind,    the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom  was  diflurbed  by  violent  difputes  betwixt  the       jjp 
clergy  and  parliaments  of  France,     In   the  reign  of  Difputej 
Louis  XIV.  there    had  been  violent  conteds  betwixt  hctwixt 
the  Janfenids  and  Jefuits  concerning  free-will  and  other  '''^  parlia. 
obfcure  points  of   theology;   and   the  opinions  of  [he '"'=""  and 
Janfenids  had  been  declared  heretical  by  the  celebrated  '     ^^' 
papal  bull  named  Unigenitns  ;  the  reception  of  which 
was  enforced  by  the  kiuir,  in  oppofition  to  the  parlia- 
ments, the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  and  the  body  of  the 
3  I  people. 
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people.  The  archbiQiop, with  IS  Other  prelatcs,protcfled 
ac!,ainll  it  asan  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
church,  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  an  iuliilt  on  the 
righis  of  the  people  themfelves.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
favoured  the  bull  by  inducing  the  bilhops  tofubmit  toitj 
but  at  the  fame  time  Hopped  a  perfccution  which  was 
going  on  againll.  its  opponents.  Thus  matters  pafled 
over  till  the  conclufion  of  the  peace;  a  fliort  time  af- 
ter which  the  jealoufy  of  the  clergy  was  awakened  by 
an  aitenipt  of  the  miniller  of  Hate  to  inquire  into  the 
wealth  of  individuals  of  their  order.  To  prevent  this, 
riiey  rivived  the  conteft  about  the  bull  Unigeniius ; 
and  It  was  rcfulved,  that  confcffional  notes  fliould  be 
obtained  of  dying  perfons  ;  that  thefe  notes  fliould  be 
llgned  by  priells  who  maintained  the  authority  of  the 
bull  ;  and  that,  without  inch  notes,  no  perfon  could 
obtain  a  viaticum,  or  extreme  undion.  On  this  occa- 
lion  the  new  archbilhop  of  Paris,  and  the  parliament 
of  that  city,  took  oppolite  fides ;  the  latter  imprifon- 
ing  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  rcluled  to  adminifter  the  fa- 
craments  excepting  in  the  circumflances  abovemen- 
tioned.  Otlier  parliaments  followed  the  example  of 
that  of  Paris  ;  and  a  war  was  inftantly  kindled  be- 
twixt the  civil  and  ecclefiallical  depanmenis  of  the 
flate.  In  this  difpute  the  king  interfered,  forbad  the 
parliaments  to  take  cognizance  of  eccltfiaftical  pro- 
ceedings, and  commanded  them  to  fufpend  all  profe- 
Guiions  relative  to  the  refufal  of  the  facramenis:  bat 
inllead  of  acquicfcing,  the  parliament  prefented  new 
remouflrances,  refuted  to  attend  any  oilier  bufinefs, 
and  rcfolved  that  they  could  not  obey  this  injunflion 
without  violating  their  duty  as  well  as  their  oath.  They 
cited  the  bilhop  of  Orleans  before  their  tribunal,  and 
ordered  all  writings,  in  which  its  jurii'didlion  was  dif- 
pnted,  to  be  burnt  by  the  executioner.  By  the  af- 
liflance  of  the  military,  they  enforced  the  adminillra- 
tion  of  the  facraments  to  the  fick,  and  ceafed  to  dif- 
tribute  that  juflicc  to  the  fubjedl  for  which  they  had 
been  originally  inflituted.  The  king,  enraged  at  their 
obflinacy,  arrcRed  and  imprifoned  four  ot  [he  mem- 
bers who  had  been  mofl  obflinate,  and  banidied  the 
remainder  to  Bourges,  Poifliers,  and  Auvcrgnc ;  while, 
to  prevent  any  impediment  from  taking  place  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juflice  by  their  abfence,  he  ifTued  let- 
ters patent,  by  which  a  royal  chamber  for  the  profe- 
rntion  of  civil  and  criminal  fnits  was  inflituted.  The 
counfellors  refufed  to  plead  before  thefe  new  courts  ; 
and  the  king,  finding  at  lafl  that  the  whole  nation  was 
about  to  fall  into  a  flate  of  anarchy,  thought  proper  to 
recall  the  parliament.  The  banithed  members  entered 
Paris  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  archbifliop,  who  flill  continued  to  encourage 
the  priefls  in  refufing  the  facraments,  was  banifhed  to 
his  fent  at  Conllans  ;  the  biHiop  of  Orleans  and  Troyes 
were  in  like  manner  banifhed,  and  a  calm  for  the  pre- 
fent  rcflored  to  the  kingdom. 

The  tranquillity  thus  eftabliflied  was  of  no  long  du- 
ration. In  the  year  1756,  the  parliament  again  fell 
under  tlie  difplcafure  of  the  king  by  their  imprudent 
perfecuiion  of  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  bull  Unigc- 
parliament  nitus.  They  proceeded  fo  far  in  this  oppofition  as  to 
refufe  to  regiftcr  certain  taxes  abfohitely  neccifary  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  By  this  Louis  was  fo 
provoked,  that  he  fupprefled  the  fourth  and  fifth  cham- 
bers of  inquefls,  the  members  of  which  had  diftin- 
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guiflied  themfelves  by  their  oppofition  to  his  will.  He 
commanded  the  bull  Unigeiiitus  to  be  refpcfted,  and 
prohibited  the  fecular  judges  from  ordering  the  admi- 
niflration  of  the  facraments.  On  this  15  courfellars 
of  the  great  chamber  refigned  their  ofEces,  and  124 
members  of  tlie  different  parliaments  followed  their 
example  ;  and  the  mofl  grievous  difcontents  took  place 
throughout  the  kingdom.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
a  fanatic,  named  Damien,  to  alfafl^inate  him  ;  and  the 
king  was  ailually  wounded,  though  flightly,  between 
the  ribs,  in  the  prefence  of  his  ion  and  in  the  midft 
of  his  guards.  The  affaflin  was  put  to  the  mod  ex- 
quifite  tortures  ;  in  the  midft  of  which  he  perfifled, 
in  the  molt  obftinate  manner,  to  declare  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  kill  the  king ;  but  that  his  defign  was 
only  to  wound  him,  that  God  might  touch  his  heart, 
and  incline  himtoreflore  peace  to  his  dominions,  &c, 
Thefe  cxprelHons,  which  undoubtedly  indicated  in- 
fanity,  had  no  effeft  on  his  mercilefs  judges,  who  con- 
figned  him  to  one  of  the  mofl  horrid  deaths  the  inge- 
nuity or  cruelty  of  man  could  invent.  This  attempt, 
however,  feems  to  have  had  fome  efftft  upon  tlie  king, 
as  he  foon  after  baniflied  the  archbifliop  of  Paris,  who 
had  been  recalled,  and  accommodated  matters  with  his 
parliament  once  more. 

The  unfortunate  event  of  tlie  war  of  1755  had 
brought  tlic  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  Louis 
implored  the  adiftancc  of  Spain  ;  and  on  this  occafion 
the  celebrated  Fajnily  CompaB  was  figned  ;  by  which, 
with  the  fingle  exception  of  the  American  trade,  the 
fubjei5ls  of  France  and  Spain  are  naturalized  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  the  enemy  of  the  one  fovercign  is  in- 
variably to  be  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  the  other 
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At  this  time,  however,  the  afliftance  of  Spam  avail- 
td  very  little ;  both  powers  were  reduced  to  the  loweft 
ebb,  and  tlie  arms  of  Britain  were  triumphant  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.     See  the  article  Britain. 

The  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  the  year  1763, 
though  it  freed  the  nation  from  a  moft  deftntcflive  and 
bloody  war,  did  not  reftore  its  internal  tranquillity. 
The  parliament,  eager  to  purfue  the  viftory  iheyhad 
formerly  gained  over  their  religious  enemies,  now  di- 
rcfted  their  cflTorts  againft  the  Jefuits,  who  had  obtain- 
ed and  enforced  the  bull  Unigenitus.  That  once 
powerful  order,  however,  was  now  on  the  brink  of  dc- 
flru>Sion.  A  general  deteflation  of  its  members  had 
taken  place  throughout  the  whole  world.  A  confpi. 
racy  formed  by  them  againfl  the  king  of  Portugal, 
and  from  which  he  narrowly  efcaped,  had  roufed  the 
indignation  of  Europe,  and  this  was  ftill  farther  in- 
flamed by  fome  fraudulent  praftices  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty  in  France.  Le  Valctte,  the  chief  of  their 
milTionarics  at  Martinico,  had,  ever  fince  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  carried  on  a  very  extcnfive  commerce, 
infomiich  that  he  even  afpired  at  monopolizing  the 
wholeWeft-Lidiatrade  when  the  war  with  Briiaincom- 
inenced  in  1755.  Leonay  and  Gouffre,  merchants  at 
Marfeilles,  in  cxpeftation  of  receiving  merchandize  to 
the  value  of  two  millions  from  him,  had  accepted  of 
bills  drawn  by  the  Jefuits  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
and  an  half.  Unhappily  they  were  difappointed  by  the 
vail  numbers  of  captures  made  by  the  Britifli  ;  in 
confequence  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  Society  of  Jefuits  at  large  ;  but  they,  cither  igno- 
rant of  their  true  intereft,  or  too  flow  in  giving  affift- 
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aiicc,  fufTered  ihe  merchants  to  flop  payment,  and  thus 
'not  only  to  bring  ruin  upon  themfclves,  but  to  in- 
volve, as  it  is  ulual  in  fuch  cafes,  a  great  many  others 
in  the  fame  calamity.  Their  crediiors  demanded  in- 
demnilicaiion  from  the  focictyat  large  ;  and  on  their 
refufal  to  fatisfy  them,  brought  their  caufe  before  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  That  body,  eager  to  revenge 
themfelveson  fuch  powerful  adverfaries,  carried  on  the 
mofl  violent  perfecutions  every  where  againft  them. 
Inthecourfe  ofihefe,  the  volume  containing  the  con- 
flitution  and  government  of  the  order  itfelf  was  ap- 
pealed to,  and  produced  in  open  court.  It  then  ap- 
peared that  the  order  of  Jefuits  formed  a  diftinft  body 
HI  the  flate,  fubmitting  implicitly  to  their  chief,  who 
alone  was  abfolute  over  their  lives  and  fortunes.  It 
was  likewife  difcovered  that  they  had,  after  a  former 
expuilion,  been  admitted  into  the  kingdom  upon  con- 
ditions which  they  had  never  fulfilled  ;  and  to  which 
their  chief  had  obftinatcly  refufed  to  fubfcribe  j  con- 
fcquenily  thai  their  exiftence  at  that  time  in  the  na- 
tion was  merely  the  effeifc  of  toleration.  The  event 
was  that  the  writings  of  the  Jefuits  were  pronounced 
to  contain  dodrines  fubverlive  of  all  civil  government, 
and  injurious  to  the  fecurity  of  the  facrcd  perlons  of 
fovereigns ;  the  attempt  of  Damien  againll  the  king 
was  attributed  to  them,and  every  thing  fcemcd  to  prog- 
noflicate  their  fpeedy  diiTohition.  In  this  critical  mo- 
mant,  however,  the  king  interfered,  and  by  his  royal 
mandate  fufpendcd  all  proceedings  againft  them  for  a 
year;  apian  of  accommodation  was  drawn  up,  and 
fubmitted  to  the  pope  and  general  of  the  order  :  but 
the  latter,  by  his-ill  timed  haughtinefs,  entirely  over- 
threw the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  king  withdrew 
his  proteftion,  and  the  parliament  redoubled  their  ef- 
forts againft  them.  The  bulls,  briefs,  conftitutions, 
and  other  regulations  of  the  Society,  were  determined 
to  be  encroachments  on  authority,  and  abufes  of  go- 
vernment; the  fociety  itfelf  was  finally  dilfolvcd,  and 
its  members  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  clerical 
or  municipal  offices  ;  their  colleges  were  feized;  their 
effects  confifcated;  and  theorder annihilated  ever  fince. 
The  parliament  having  gained  this  victory,  next 
made  an  attempt  to  fet  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
king  himfelf.  They  now  refufed  to  regifter  an  edift 
which  Louis  had  ilTued  for  tlie  continuance  of  feme 
taxes  which  fhould  have  ended  with  the  war,  and  like- 
wife  to  conform  to  another  by  which  the  king  was  en- 
abled to  redeem  his  debts  at  an  inadequate  price.  The 
court  attempted  to  get  the  cdids  regiftercd  by  force, 
but  the  parliaments  everywhere  feemcd  inclined  to  re- 
fifl  to  the  lafl.  In  1766,  the  paliaments  of  Brittany 
refufed  the  crown  a  gift  of  700,000  livres  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  were  fmgled  out  to  bear  the 
weight  of  royal  vengeance;  but  while  matters  were  on 
the  point  of  coming  to  extremities,  the  king  thought 
proper  to  drop  the  procefs  altogether,  and  to  publilh  a 
general  amnefly.  The  parliaments,  however,  now  af- 
fcfted  todefpifeiheroyal  clemency  ;  which  cxafperated 
the  king  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ordered  the  counfcl- 
lors  of  the  parliament  of  Brittany  (who  had  refufed 
to  refume  the  funftions  of  which  he  deprived  them) 
to  be  included  in  the  lid  of  thofe  who  were  to  be 
drafted  for  militia ;  and  thofe  u.pon  whom  the  lot  fell 
were  immediately  obliged  to  join  their  rcfpcJtive  regi- 


ments ;  the  reft  being  employed  in  forming  the  city  - 
guard.  The  parliament  of  Paris  rcmonltrated  fo  free- 
ly upon  this  condud  of  the  king,  that  they  alfo  fell 
under  his  cenfure  ;  and  Louis  in  the  molt  explicit 
manner  declared,  thai  he  would  fufler  no;earth!y  power 
to  interfere  with  his  will  ;  and  the  parliaments  were 
for  the  prcfent  intiu;idated  into  fubniilfion. 

The  interval  of  domeflic  tranquillity  which  now  took 
place,  was  employed  by  the  king  in  humbling  ihepride 
of  the  pope,  who  refufed  to  recal  a  brief  he  had  pub- 
lidicdagainft  the  duke  of  Parma.  On  this  the  Frencii 
monatch  reclaimed  the  territories  of  Avignon  and  Ve  - 
naiffin  ;and  when  the  pontifl'denounccd  his  unavailing 
ccnfures  againlt  him,  the  marquis  dc  Kochecouart,  with 
allngle  regiment  of  foldiers,  drove  out  the  troops  of 
the  pope,  and  took  poflclfioa  of  the  territories  in  quef- 
lion. 
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A  more  formidable  oppofition  was  made  by  the  na-  Ifland  of 
lives  of  the  fmall  illand  ofCorlica  ;  the  fovereignty  of  CorCca  r«- 
which  had  been  transferred  to  France  by  the  Geuoefe  '1""=<=^' 
its  former  maflers,  oncomlition  that  Louis  fliould  re- 
inftate  them  in  the  pofTcflioii  of  the  illand  of  Caprala, 
which  ihe  Corfieans  had  lately  reduced.  The  illanders 
defended  themfelves  with  the  moft  defperate  intrepidi- 
ty ;  andit  was  not  till  after  fome  campaigns, in  which 
feveral  thoufands  of  the  braveft  troops  of  France  were 
loft,  that  they  could  be  brought  under  fubjedion.  iCO 

The  fatisfadion  which  this  unimportant  conqueft  DiilnfTed 
might  afford  to  Louis,  was  clouded  by  tlie  diftrels  of  flate  oftka 
the  nation  at  largci  The  Eaft  India  Company  had  to-  Kat'o"- 
tally  failed,  and  molt  of  the  capital  comnierical  houfes 
in  the  kingdom  were  involved  in  the  fame  calamity. 
The  minifter,  the  due  de  Choifeuil,  by  one  defperate 
ftrokc,  reduced  the  intercft  of  the  funds  to  one  half, 
and  at  the  fame  time  took  away  the  benefit  of  thcfur- 
vivorfliip  in  die  tontines,  by  which  the  national  credit 
was  greatly  afFefted  ;  the  altercation  betwixt  the  king 
and  his  parliaments  revived, and  thedillenfions  became 
worfe  than  ever.  The  due  de  Choifeuil  attempted  in 
vain  to  conciliate  the  differences  ;  his  efforts  tend- 
ed only  to  bring  misfortunes  upon  himfelf,  and  in  1 77t 
he  was  banilhed  by  the  king,  who  fufpedted  him  of  fa- 
vouring the  popular  party  too  much  ;  and  this  was  foon 
after  followed  by  the  banifliment  of  the  whole  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  that  by  the  banifliment  ofanum- 
berof  others  ;  new  parliaments  being  every  where  cho- 
fcn  in  place  of  thofe  who  had  been  expelled.  The 
people  were  by  no  means  difpofed  to  pay  the  fame  re- 
gard to  thefe  new  parliaments  that  they  had  done  to 
the  old  ones  ;  but  every  appearance  of  oppofition  was 
at  laft  filenced  by  the  abfohne  authority  of  the  king. 
In  the  midft  of  this  plenitude  of  power,  however,  which 
he  had  fo  ardently  defired,  his  health  daily  declined, 
and  the  period  of  his  days  was  evidently  at  no  great 
diftance.  As  he  had  all  along  indulged  himfelf  in  fen- 
fual  pleafures  to  the  greatcft  excefs,  fo  now  they  pro- 
ved the  immediate  means  of  his  dcftrudtion.  His  fa- 
vourite miftrefs,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  for  a 
long  time  governed  him  with  an  abfolute  fway,  had 
long  fince  been  dead,  and  the  king  had  for  fome  time 
been  equally  enflaved  by  tlic  charms  of  Madame  du 
Barre.  At  laft  even  her  beauty  proved  iufufficicnt  to 
excite  defirc  ;  and  a  fuccefiion  of  miftrcfTes  became  ne- 
ceifary  to  roufe  the  languid  appetites  of  the  king.  One 
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of  thefe  who  was  infected  with  the  fmall-pox,  commu- 
nicated the  difcafe  to  the  king  ;  who  in  a  (liort  time 

,,     ,     r     diedof  it,  notwithltanding  all  the  affiltancc  that  could 

louis  XV.  be  given  him  by  the  phylicians. 

i68     '      The  new  king  Louis  XVI.  grandfon  to  the  former, 

Reign  of     afcended  the  throne  in  the  year  1774,  in  the  20th  year 

LeuisXVI.  of  his  age  :  and  to  fecure  himfclf  againfl  the  difeafe 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  predeceffor,  fubmitted 
to  inoculation,  with  feveral  others  of  the  royal  family. 
Their  quick  and  eafy  recovery  contributed  much  to 
extend  that  pradlice  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to 
remove  the  prejudices,  which  had  been  entertained 
againfl  it. 

The  king  had  no  fooner  regained  his  health,  than  he 
applied  himfelf  diligently  to  cxtinguifli  the  differences 
which  had  taken  place  betwixt  his  predeceffor  and 
the  people.  He  removed  ihofe  from  their  employ- 
ments who  had  given  caufe  of  complaint  by  their 
abitrary  and  opprelFive  conduft  ;  and  he  conciliated 
the  affciSlion  of  his  fubjcftsby  removing  the  new  parlia- 
ments and  recalling  the  old  ones. 

But  though  the  prudence  of  Louis  had  fuggefled 
to  him  thefe  compliances,  he  endeavoured  flill  topre- 
fcrve  pure  and  entire  the  royal  authority.  He  explain- 
ed his  intentions  by  a  fpeech  in  the  great  chamber 
of  parliament.  "  The  ftep  that  he  had  taken  to  en- 
furethe  tranquillity  andhappinefs  of  his  fubjeds,  ought 
not  (heobfcrved)  to  invalidate  his  own  authority  ;  and 
he  hoped  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  prefent 
aifembly,  an  example  of  fubmiffion  to  the  refl  of  his 
lubjefts.  Their  repeated  refinance  to  the  commands 
of  his  grandfather  had  compelled  that  monarch  to 
maintain  his  prerogative  by  their  banifliment;  and  they 
were  now  recalled,  in  tlie  expeftation  that  they  would 
quietly  exercife  their  funflions,  and  difplay  their  gra- 
titude by  their  obedience."  He  concluded  with  de- 
claring that  it  was  his  delire  to  bury  in  oblivion  all 
pall  grievances  ;  that  he  fliould  ever  behold  with  ex- 
treme difapprobation  whatever  might  tend  10  create 
divifions  and  dillurb  the  general  tranquillity;  and  that 
his  chancellor  would  read  his  ordinance  to  the  aifem- 
bly, from  which  they  might  be  allured  he  would  not 
fuffer  the  fmallcfl  deviation  to  be  made."  That  ordi- 
nance v.'.-is  conceived  in  the  moll  explicit  terms,  and 
was  immediately  regiflered  by  the  king's  command. 
The  arlicks  of  it  limited  within  very  narrow  bounds 
the  pretenfions  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  :  The  mem- 
bers were  forbidden  to  look  upon  theijifelves  as  one 
body  with  the  other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  or 
to  take  any  flep,  or  allume  any  title,  that  inight  tend 
towards,  or  imply,  fuch  an  union  ;  they  were  enjoin- 
ed never  to  relinquidi  the  adniiniflration  of  public  juf- 
tice,  except  in  cafes  of  abfolute  ncceliity,  for  which 
the  firft  prcfident  was  to  be  refponlible  10  the  king  ; 
and  it  was  added,  that  on  tlieir  difobedience  the  Grand 
Council  might  replace  the  parliament,  without  any 
new  ediOl  for  the  purpofe.  They  were  flill,  however, 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  right  of  remonflrating  before 
the  regiftering  of  any  edifts  or  letters  patent  which 
they  might  conceive  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  provided  they  prefervcd  in  their  reprefentations 
tiie  refpeft  due  to  the  throne.  But  thefe  remonflranccs 
wer*  not  to  be  repeated  ;  and  the  parliament,  if  they 
proved  ineffeftual,  were  to  regifler  the  edift  objc£ted 
to  within  a  munih  at  fariheft  from  the  firfl  day  of  its 
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being  publiflied  :  They  were  forbidden  to  ilTue  any  ar- 
rets which  might  excite  trouble,  or  in  any  manner  re- 
tard the  execution  of  the  king's  ordinances  ;  and  they 
were  affiired  by  the  king  himfelf,  at  the  conclulion  of 
this  code  for  their  future  conduft,  that  as  long  as  tliey 
adhered  to  the  bounds  prefcribed,  they  might  depend 
upon  his  countenance  and  and  protedion.  In  fhort,  the 
terms  on  which  Louis  confented  to  re-eflablifli  the  par- 
liaments were  fuch,  that  they  were  reduced  to  mere 
cyphers,  and  the  vvord  of  the  king  flill  continued  to  be 
the  only  law  in  the  kingdom.  Thearchbidiop  of  Pa- 
ris,"who  had  likewife  prefumed  to  raife  fome  commo- 
tions with  regard  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  was  obliged 
to  fubmit ;  and  feverely.threatened  if  he  fhould  after- 
wards interfere  in  fuch  a  caufe. 

The  final  conquefl  of  the  Corficans,  who  provoked 
by  the  oppreflion  of  their  governors,  had  once  more 
attempted  to  regain  their  former  liberty,  was  the  firft 
event  of  importance  which  took  place  after  this  rello- 
ration  of  tranquillity  :  but  the  kingdom  was  yet  filled 
with  diforder  from  other  caufes.  A  fcarcity  of  corn 
Iiajipening  to  take  place  jull  at  the  time  that  fome 
regulations  had  been  made  by  M.  Turgot  the  new  fi- 
nancier, the  populace  rofe  in  great  bodies,  and  com- 
mitted fuch  outrages,  that  a  military  force  became  ab- 
fohuely  necellary  to  quell  thein  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
upwards  of  500  of  thcle  miferable  wretches  were  de- 
flroyed  that  they  could  be  reduced.  '1  he  king,  how- 
ever, by  his  prudent  and  vigorous  conduft  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  loon  put  a  flop  to  all  riots,  and  eminently  dif- 
played  his  clemency  as  well  as  prudence  in  the  me- 
thods he  took  for  the  refloration  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity. 

The  humanity  of  Louis  was  next  fhown  in  an 
edift  wliich  hecaufed  to  be  regiflered  in  parliament, 
fentencing  the  defertcrs  from  his  army  in  future  to 
work  as  flaves  on  the  public  roads,  inflead  of  punilliing 
them  as  formerly  with  death  ;  and  with  equal  attention 
to  the  general  welfare  of  his  fubjefts,  he  ftized  the  mo- 
ment of  peace  to  fulfil  thofepromifes  of  economy  which 
on  his  accefhon  he  had  given  to  his  people.  Various 
regulations  took  place  in  confequence;  particularly  the 
fuppr«;ffion  of  the  Mufquetaires  and  fome  other  corps, 
which  being  adapted  more  to  the  parade  of  guarding 
the  royal  perfon  than  any  real  military  fervicc,  were 
fupported  at  a  great  expcnce,  without  any  adequate  re- 
turn of  benefit  to  the  flate. 

Particular  attention  was  alfo  paid  to  the  flaieof  the 
marine ;  and  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Sariine  in 
1776  to  that  department  did  honour  to  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  fovereign.  That  miniiler,  fruitful  in  re- 
fuurces,  and  unwearied  in  his  application,  was  incef- 
fantly  engaged  in  augmenting  the  naval  flrength  of 
his  country;  and  the  various  preparations  that  filled 
the  ports  and  docks  created  nofmall  uneafmefs  to  the 
Briiifh  court. 

The  next  appointment  made  by  the  king  was  equal- 
ly happy,  and  in  one  refpeft  finglar  and  unpre- 
ccilented.  M.  Turgot,  though  poilcffed  of  integrity 
and  induftry,  had  not  been  able  to  command  the  pub- 
lic confidence.  On  this  retreat,  M.  Clugny,  intendant 
general  of  Bourdeaux,  had  Leeu'eievated  to  tiie  vacant 
poll;  but  he  dying  in  a  vtry  fliort  fpace,  M.  Taboureaa 
des  Pv.eaux  was  appointed  his  fuccelFor  ;  and  the  king 
foon  after  afTociated  with  him  in  the  management  of 
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francc:  the  finances  M.  Necker,  by  birth  a  Swifs,  and  by  re- 
* ^ 'ligion  a  Protellant.  That  gentleman,  in  the  prece- 
ding reign,  had  been  cholen  to  adjult  fome  differences 
between  the  Eaft  India  company  and  the  crown  ;  and 
had  dilcharged  his  trult  in  a  manner  which  gained 
the  approbatiou  of  both  parties.  Poirelled  of  difiin- 
guifhed  abilities,  his  appointment  would  have  excited  no 
furpiife,  had  it  not  been  contrary  to  the  conftant  po- 
licy of  France,  which  had  carefully  excluded  the  aliens 
of  her  country  and  faith  from  the  control  of  her  re- 
venue. It  now  flood  forward  as  a  new  inflance  of  en- 
largement of  mind  and  liberality  of  fentiment  ;  and 
will  to  pofleriiy  mark  the  prominent  features  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

Although  the  French  monarch  was  of  a  pacific  dif- 
pofition,  and  not  deilitute  of  generofiiy  of  feniiment; 
yet  his  own  and  the  public  exultation  had  been  openly 
and  conftantly  proportioned  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ame- 
TheFrench  '"''^^"s  in  iheir  conteft  with  Britain  :  the  princes  of  the 
privately  blood  and  the  chief  nobility  were  eai^er  to  embark  in 
aflift  theA- fupport  of  the  caiife  of  freedom  ;  and  chc  prudence  of 
mericansin  the  king  and  his  mod  confidential  miniflcrs  alone  re- 
their  coH-  drained  their  ardour.  The  fatalevents  ofthe  former  war 
were  Hill  imprelfed  on  the  mind  of  Louis  ;  and  he  could 
not  readily  confent  toexpofe  his  infant  marine  in  acon- 
teft  with  a  nation  who  had  fo  frequently  alferied  the 
dominion  of  the  feas,  and  fo  lately  broken  the  united 
flrengch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  was  fenfible  that  the  opportunity  of  humbling  thofe 
haughty  illanders  Ihould  not  be  entirely  negleiled,  and 
that  fome  advantages  {hould  be  taken  of  the  prefent 
commotions  in  America.  Two  agents  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Silas  Deane  and  Dr  Benjamin  Franklin, 
had  faccelEvely  arrived  at  Paris  ;  and  tho.jgh  all  audi- 
ence was  denied  them  in  a  public  capacity,  ftill  they 
were  privately  encouraged  to  hope  that  France  only 
Waited  the  proper  opportunity  to  vindicate  in  arms 
the  independence  of  America.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  American  cruizcrs  were  hofpitably  received  into 
the  French  ports;  artillery  and  all  kinds  of  warlike 
flores  were  freely  fold  or  liberally  granted  to  the 
diftrefs  of  the  colonifls  J  and  French  officers  and  en- 
gineers, with  the  connivance  of  government,  entered 
into  their  fervice. 

Some  changes  were  about  this  time  introduced  into 
the  different  departments  of  ftate.  The  conduflof  M. 
Necker  in  the  finances  had  been  attended  with  univer- 
fal  approbation  ;  and  M.  Taboureau  des  Heaux,  his  col- 
league, had  rcfigned  his  fituation,  but  ftill  retained  the 
dignity  of  counlellor  of  Ilate.  To  afford  full  fcope  to 
the  genius  of  M.  Necker,  Louis  determined  no  longer 
to  clog  him  with  anaffociate  ;  but,  with  the  title  of 
Director-general  of  the  Finances,  fubmittcd  to  him  the 
entire  management  ofthe  funds  and  revenue  of  France. 
In  the  enfuing  year,  the  count  de  St  Germains,  fecre- 
tary  at  war,  died;  and  the  prince  de  Montbarcy, who 
had  already  filled  an  inferior  fituation  in  that  depart- 
ment, was  now  appointed  to  fucceed  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Louis's  negociaiions  with  foreign 
courts  were  not  neglected.  Ke  concluded  a  new  trea- 
ty of  alliance  with  Switzerland:  vigilantly  obferved 
the  motions  of  the  different  princes  of  Germany  on  tiie 
death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ;  and  when  clofely 
queflioned  by  the  Englilh  ambalFador  Lord  Stormont, 
refpeding  the  various  warlike  prcparaiioxis  which  were 
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That  at  a  time  when  the  feas  were  covered  with  Englifh  ' •y—* 

fleets  and  American  cruizcrs,   and  when  fucb  armies 
were  fent  to  the  New  World  as  had  never  before  ap- 
peared there,  it  became  prudent  for  him   alfo  to    arm 
tor  the  fecurity  ofthe  colonies  and    the  protedion  of 
the  commerce  of  France.     The  king  was  not  ignorant 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  remonllrances  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  importunities  ofthe  agents  of  the  United 
States,  \vouLl  foon  compel  him  to  adopt  fome  decifive 
line  of  condu(St.     This  was  haftened  by  a  new  event 
difaftrous  to  Britain  ;  the  failure  of  general  Burgoyne's 
expedition,  and  the  capture   of  his  army.     The  news       173 
of  that    event  was  received  at   Paris  with  unbounded  And  at  laft 
exultation.      M.  Sartine,  the  marine  fuperintendaiit,  "P'^"'>'a<:- 
was  eager  to   nieaf  ire  the  naval   ftrength    of  France  ''"°"''«<lge 
with  that  of  Great  Britain;  the  queen,  who  had  long '/j"'''" 
feconded  the  applications   ofthe   American    agents,  of  the  Uui- 
now  efpoufcd  their    caufe    with    frefti    ardour;    and  ted  States, 
the  pacific  inclinations  of  Louis   being  overborne  by 
(he  fnggcifions  of  his    miniflcrs  and    the  influence  of 
his  queen,  it  was  at  length  determined  openly   to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  United   States. 

Dr  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  who  had  hitherto 
acled  as  private  agents,  were  now  acknowledged  as 
public  ambaffadors  from  thofe  ffatcs  to  the  court  of 
Verfailles  ;  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was 
figned  between  the  two  powers  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary 1778.  The  duke  of  Noailles,  auibalfjdor  to  the 
court  of  London,  was  in  the  month  o''  March  in- 
ftruclcd  to  acquaint  that  court  with  the  above  treaty. 
At  the  fame  time  he  declared,  that  the  contracting 
parties  had  puid  great  attention  not  to  flipulate  any 
exclufive  advantages  in  favour  of  France,  and  that  the 
United  States  had  rcferved  the  liberty  of  treatii;g  with 
every  nation  whatever  on  the  fame  footing  of  cqudity 
and  reciprocity.  But  this  flipulation  was  treated'  by 
the  Britilh  v^ith  contempt  ;  and  the  recal  of  Lord 
Stormont,  their  ambilTador  at  Verfailles,  was  the  fig- 
nal  for  the  commencement  of  hoflilities. — The  events 
produced  by  this  war  are  related  under  the  articles 
America,  Britain,  and  Indostan.  Here  our 
chief  bufinefs  is  with  domcllic  tranfactions,  the  mea- 
fnrcs  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  internal  economy  ofthe 
ftate. 

In  the  year  17S0,  new  changes  in    the  French   mi- 
niflry  took  place.      M.  Bertin  had  refigned   the  office        j-. 
offecretary  of  Hate;   the  prince  de  Montbarey    had  Removal  of 
retired  from  the  pofl   of  fecretary  at  war,  and  was  fuc-  M.  dc  Sar- 
ceeded  by  the  marquis  de  Segur.     But   the   moft   im-  'ine* 
portant  removal  was  that  of  M.  Sartine,  who  had  for 
fcvcralyears  preiided  over  the  marine  departinent,  and 
whofe  unwearied  application  and  ability  had  raifed  the 
naval  power  of  France  to  a  height  that  altoniflied  Eu- 
rope ;  but  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  loudly  accufed 
a  profufion,  which  would  have  diverted  into  one  clian- 
nel  the  whole  refources  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  his  re- 
treat opened  a  road  to  the  ambition  ofthe  marquis  de 
Caflries,  who  was  appointed  to  fupply  his  place. 

This  year,  the  king  fixed  on  the  anniverfary  of  bis 
birth-day  to  render  it  memorable  by  a  new  inflance  of 
humanity  ;  and  he  abolifhcd  for  ever  the  inhuman  cuf- 
tom  o{ putting  the  qicejli'jti,  as  it  was  called,  by  torture ; 
a  cuftom  which  had  been  fo  eflabliflied  by  the  prac?iice 
of  ages,  that  it  feeiued  to  be  an  infeparable  pan    of 
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the  conftitution  of  the  courts  of  JuHice  in  France.  At 
,, '  the  fame  time  to  defr.iy  the  charges  of  war,  he  con- 
tinued to  diminilh  his  own  expenditure  ;  and  facrificing 
his  magnificence  to  the  eafe  of  his  fubjei5ts,  difmiffed 
at  once  above  400  officers  belonging  to  his  conrt. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  popular  diicontents  were 
excited  next  year  by  the  diimilhon  of  their  favourite 
minilter  M.  Necker.  He  had  conceived  the  arduous 
but  popular  prujeft  of  fupporting  a  war  by  loans  with- 
out taxes  ;  and  the  rigid  economy  which  he  had  intro- 
duced into  all  the  departments  of  the  royal  houfchold, 
and  the  various  reiburccs  that  prcfen ted  themfclvestohis 
fertile  genius,  had  fupponed  him  amidft  the  difficulties 
that  attended  this  fyllem.  But  his  auflerlty  of  temper 
had  not  rendered  him  equally  acceptable  to  the  fovcreign 
and  his  fubjefts  ;  and  the  repeated  reforms  he  had  re- 
commended were  reprefented  as  inconfiilent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  :  he  was  therefore  in  1781  dif- 
miifed  from  his  office  of  comptroller-general  ;  and  M. 
Joli  de  Fleiiri,  counfellor  of  flate,  was  appointed  to 
that  important  department.  The  defeat  ot  the  count 
de  Grallc  happened  next  year,  and imprclTed  the  king- 
dom with  general  grief  and  confternaiion.  Immeul'e 
preparations  were,  however,  made  for  the  operations 
of  1 783  ;  and  in  conjunftion  with  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  the  Hague,  Louis  was  determined  this  year  to 
make  the  moil  powerful  efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
conclufion.  But  in  the  niidit  of  theft  preparations, 
^.        the  voice  of  peace  was  again  heard  ;    and  Louis  was 

T,  ''      „   induced  to   lilkn  to  the  proffered  mediation  of    the 
Peace  con-  .     _    '  ,  r  /-. 

eluded.  'W'o  nrft  protentates  m  Europe,  the  emperor  ot  Ger- 
many and  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia.  The  count  de 
Vergennes,  who  ftill  occupied  the  port;  of  fecretary  of 
foreign  affairs,  was  appointed  to  treat  with  Mr  Fiiz- 
herbert  the  Britifli  rainifierat  Brulfels  ;  but  who  had 
lately  proceeded  to  Paris  to  conduft  this  important 
iicgociation.  The  way  was  already  fmoothed  for  the 
reftoration  of  the  public  tranquillity,  by  provifional  ar- 
ticles figned  at  the  cunclufion  of  the  lafl  year  be- 
tween the  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  and 
which  were  to  conllitute  a  treaty  of  peace  finally  to  be 
concluded  when  that  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
took  place.  Preliminary  articles  were  accordingly 
agreed  upon  and  figned  at  Verfailles  :  ihcfe  were  fooii 
after  fucceeded  by  a  definitive  treaty  ;  and  France, 
throughout  her  extenfive  dominions,  beheld  peace  once 
more  crtablilhed.  Though  the  late  war  had  been  at- 
tended by  the  mofl  brilliant  fuccefs,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  America  feemed  to  flrike  deep  at  the  fource  of 
her  rival's  powcr,yet  France  herfelf  had  not  been  entire- 
ly free  from  inconvenience.  The  retreat  of  M.  Necker 
had,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  diminiffied  the  pub- 
lie  confidence  ;  three  different  perfons  who  had  iince 
tranliently  occupied  his  port,  increafed  the  jealoufies  of 
the  people  ;  and  the  failure  of  the  celebrated  Cailfe 
d'Efcomptc  completed  the  nniverfal  confternation. 

That  bank  had  been  eflabliflied  in  the  year  1776. 
The  plan  of  it  was  formed  by  a  company  of  private 
adventurers,  and  its  capital  was  fixed  at  L. 500^000 
Sterling.  The  profelfed  defign  of  the  Company  was 
to  difcount  bills  at  (hort  dates,  at  the  rate  of  four  per. 
cent,  per  annum  :  but  as  this  intereft  could  never  be  an 
equivalent  for  the  capital  funk  by  the  proprietors,  they 
were  entrufled  with  the  additional  power  of  iflliing 
notes  to  the  amount  of  their  capital,  which,  as  they 
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were  capable  at  any  time  of  being  converted  into  fpc-  I'fatiM!. 
cie,  might  be  often  voluntarily  taken  by  their  cuflom-  *— v— ' 
ers  from  mere  convenience.  The  reputation  of  the 
bank  foon  caufed  its  flock  to  fell  above  par;  and  its 
credit  was  flillat  the  higheft,  when  to  the  allonifliment 
of  the  nation  it  fuddenly  flopped  payment  on  the  2d 
of  Oililober  I  783.  The  caufe  affigned  was  an  uncom- 
mon fcarcity  of  fpccie  :  But  the  public  fufpefted  that 
the  failure  arolc  from  a  loan  fecretly  made  to  go- 
vernment ;  and  what  confirmed  the  fufpicion  was,  that 
government  about  the  fame  time  flopped  payment  of 
the  bills  drawn  upon  them  by  their  army  in  America. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe  of  this  event,  the  king  was 
prevailed  on  to  extend  his  proteftion  to  the  company. 
By  four  fucceffive  edids  the  banks  in  Paris  were 
ordered  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  Caiife  d'Efcompte 
as  currency  ;  and  a  lottery  with  a  flock  of  one  million 
Sterling,  redeemable  in  eight  years,  being  eflabliflied, 
the  tickets  were  made  purchafable  in  notes  of  the  Caifle 
d'Efcopte.  By  thefe  expedients  the  public  con- 
fidence in  that  bank  was  revived,  its  bufincfs  in- 
creafed, and  its  flock  rofe  to  above  double  the  origi- 
nal fubfcription  ;  the  bills  from  America  were  at  the 
fame  time  put  in  a  train  of  payment,  and  public  cre- 
dit was  reflored  throughout  the  kingdom.  Some 
compenfation  alfo  for  the  cxpences  that  had  been 
incurred  during  the  late  war,  was  drawn  from  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  of  America.  Thefe  engaged 
loreimburfe  France  inthefum  of  18  million  of  livres, 
which  had  been  advanced  in  the  hour  of  their  diflrefs  ; 
and  Louis  confcnted  to  receive  the  money,  as  more 
convenient  to  the  States,  in  the  fpace  of  12  years,  by 
12  equal  and  annual  payments. 

The  general  peace  was  foon  after  followed  by  a  par- 
ticular treaty  between  France  and  Holland,  which  was  j.3 
effeded  with  great  addrefs  by  the  Count  de  Vergennes.  Treaty  be.' 
It  included  all  the  principles  which  can  ferve  to  ce-  tween 
ment  in  the  clofell  union  dillinfl  nations  under  diflinft  France  and 
governments;  and  by  which  they  may  mutually  parti-  Holland, 
cipate,  in  peace  or  in  war,  of  good  or  of  evil  ;  and  in 
all  cafes  adrainifler  the  mofl  perfeft,  aid,  counfel,  and 
fuccour  to  each  other.  It  alfo  prefcribed,  if  their 
united  good  offices  for  the  prefervation  of  peace  ffiould 
prove  ineffeftudl,  the  affiltance  they  were  to  afford 
each  other  by  fea  and  land.  France  was  to  furnifk 
Holland  with  10,000  effeftive  infantry,  2000  cavalry, 
with  12  fliips  of  the  line  and  6  frigates.  Their  High 
MightineflJes,  on  the  <  ther  fide,  in  cafe  of  a  marine 
war,  or  that  France  Ihould  be  attacked  by  fea,  were  to 
contribute  to  her  defence  fix  fhips  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates  ;  and  in  cafe  of  an  attack  on  the  territory  of 
France,  the  States-general  were  to  have  the  option  of 
furnifhing  their  land  contingent  either  in  money  or 
troops,  at  the  eflimate  of  5000  infantry  and  1000  ca- 
valry. Further,  if  the  flipulated  fuccours  ffiould  be 
infufiicient  for  the  defence  of  the  party  attacked,  of 
for  procuring  a  proper  peace,  they  engaged  to  affifl 
each  other  with  all  their  forces,  if  neceffary  ;  it  being 
however  agreed  that  the  contingent  of  troops  to  be  fur- 
niffied  by  the  States-general  ffiould  not  exceed  20,000, 
infantry  and  4000  cavalry.  It  was  further  added, 
tliat  neither  of  the  contracting  powers  ffiould  difarm, 
or  make  or  receive  propofals  of  peace  or  truce,  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  other  :  they  promifed  alfo  not 
to  contract  any  future  alliance  or  engagement  what' 
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ever,  diredly  or  indireflly,  contrary  to  the  prcfent 
'  treaty  ;  and  on  any  treaties  or  negociations  being  pro- 
pofed  which  miglit  prove  detrimental  to  their  joint  in- 
tereft,  they  pledged  their  faith  to  give  notice  to  each 
other  of  fiich  propofals  as  foon  as  made. 

Thus  was  Holland  now  converted  into  the  firm  ally 
of  that  power  againll  whofe  encroaching  fpirit  flie  had 
formerly  armed  the  moll  powerful  kingdoms  in  Eu- 
rope ;  while  France  having  alTcrted  the  independence 
of  America  againfl  Great-Britain,  and  having  con- 
verted an  ancient  and  formidable  foe  into  an  ufeful 
friend,  feemed  to  have  attained  an  influence  over  the 
rations  of  the  earth  that  ihe  had  never  before  been 
pofleffcd  of. 

But  however  exalted  her  prcfent  fituation  might  ap- 
pear, the  feeds  of  future  commotion  were  already  ap- 
parent to  an  attentive  obferver.  The  applaufe  that 
had  attended  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  their  Aruggles 
with  the  late  king  might  be  confidered  as  the  firfl  dawn 
of  freedom  ;  the  language  of  that  aflembly  had  boldly 
inculcated  to  their  countrymen  their  natural  rights, 
and  taught  them  to  look  with  a  lefs  enraptured  eye  on 
the  luftre  that  encompaflcd  the  throne.  The  war  in 
America  had  contributed  to  enlarge  the  political  ideas 
of  the  French  :  they  had  on  that  occafion  flood  forth 
as  the  champions  of  liberty,  in  oppofition  to  regal 
power  ;  and  che  officers  who  had  afted  on  that  confpi- 
cuous  theatre,  accuftomed  to  think  and  fpeak  without 
reftraint,  on  their  return  imparted  to  the  provinces  of 
France  the  flame  of  freedom  which  had  been  kindled  in 
the  wilds  of  America.  From  that  moment  the  French, 
inftead  of  filently  acquiefcing  under  the  edids  of  their 
fovereign,  canvaflcd  each  aflion  with  bold  and  rigid  im- 
partiality ;  while  the  attachment  of  the  army,  which 
has  ever  been  confidered  as  the  fole  foundation  of  de- 
fpotifni,  gave  way  to  the  noble  enthufiafm  of  liiierty. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  ptiblic  dilTatisfaftion 
that  had  attended  the  difiniffionof  M.  Necker  ;  his  tran- 
fient  fuccelfor,  M.  de  Fleury,  had  retired  from  the 
management  of  the  finances  in  1783,  and  the  more 
tranfient  adminiflration  of  M.  d'Ormtlfon  had  expired 
in  the  fame  year  that  gave  it  birth.  On  his  retreat, 
M.  de  Calonne,  who  had  fucceflively  filled  with  acknow- 
ledged reputation  the  office  of  intcndant  ofMeniz,  and 
afterwards  of  the  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Artois,was 
nominated  to  the  pofl  of  comptroller-general.  This 
gentleman,  flexible  and  infmuating,  eloquent  in  con- 
verfationand  poliflied  in  his  manners,  fertile  in  refour- 
ces  and  liberal  in  the  difpofal  of  the  public  money, 
foon  rendered  himfelf  acceptable  to  the  fovereign.  But 
he  did  not  enter  upon  his  new  and  arduous  llation  fa- 
voured by  the  breath  of  popularity:  he  was  reported 
to  be  more  able  than  confillent,  and  not  to  have  tem- 
pered the  ardour  of  his  fpirit  by  the  feverity  of  deep 
refearch  ;  and  the  people,  amidfi  repeated  loans,  re- 
gretted that  fevere  iimplicity  which  had  charafterifcd 
the  adminiflration  of  M.  Necker. 

It  was  the  bold  and  judicious  meafures  of  Calonne, 
however,  that  reflored  credit  to  the  Cailfe  d'Efcompte, 
which  had  (lopped  payment  a  few  weeks  before  his  ac- 
ceffion.  His  next  meafure  in  178/],  the  cftablilhment 
of  theCaife  d'Amortiffement  or  finking  fund,  was  in- 
titled  to  a  ftill  higher  degree  of  applaufe.  The  plan 
of  that  fund  was  fimplc  and  moderate:  It  was  to  pay 
annually  by  government,  into  the  h.mds  of  a  board  let 


apart  for  that  purpofe,  the  entire  intercA  of  the  na- 
tional debts,  whether  in  (lock  or  annuities,  together 
with  an  additional  fum  of  L.  120,000.  The  annuities 
tiiat  would  be  extinguilhed  every  year  were  eitiniated 
at  L.  50,000  ;  and  in  that  proportion,  the  iujn  (ct 
apart  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  Jeoi  v\ould  an- 
nually increafe.  The  operation  of  this  new  fund  was 
limited  to  the  term  of  2J  years;  and  during  that  term 
the  annual  receipt  ofihe  Cailfe  d'AmoriiU'cment  is  de- 
clared unalterable,  and  incapable  of  being  diverted  to 
any  other  objetl. 

The  principal  meafure  of  the  next  year  was  the  efla- 
bliihment  of  a  new  Eall  India  Company,  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  which  have  been  already  detailed  in  a  preceding 
volume  of  this  work,  under  the  article  Company  ;  fee 
Vol.V.  p.  247,  i48  :  A  meafure  not  equally  commend- 
able with  the  preceding,  and  which  did  not  fail  to  excite 
violent  complaints.      The  time,  however,  was  now 
approaching,  when  the  necelFuies  of  the  flaie  would 
compel  him  to  meafures  ftill  more  unpopular,  and  dc- 
flined  to  undergo  a  feverer  fcrutiny.     Although  peace 
had  been  re-e(lablillied  throughout  Europe  for  three 
years,  yei  the  finances  of  France  feemed  fcjrce  aff'eiiled 
by  this  interval  of  tranquillity,  and  it  was  found  rtqui- 
fite  to  dole  every  year  with  a  loan.     The  public  ex- 
penditure of  17S5  might  probably  feem  tofanetion  this 
meafure.      It    had    been    thought   proper  to  fortify 
Cherbourg  upon   a  large  and    magnificent  fcale;   the 
claim  of  the  emperor  to  the  navigation  ol  the  Scheldt, 
had  obliged  the  French  to  increafe   their   land  forces, 
either  to  form  a  refpedable  neutrality,  or  to  aflifl  ef- 
fcftually  their  Dutch  allies  ;  and   the  marquis  de  Ca- 
flries,  fond  of  war  and  profufe  in  his  defigns,  had  not 
fufFered  the  navy,  which  M.  Sanine  had  furrendered 
into  his  hands,  to  decline  during  the  interval  of  peace. 
The  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  in  the  year  1786 
with  Great  Britain  was  a  new  fource  of  difcontcnt. 
Though  regarded  by  the  Englilh  manufadurers  as  far 
from  advantageous,  it  excited  in  France  (lill  louder 
murmurs.     It  was   reprefcnted  as  likely  to  extinguifh 
thofe  infant  eflablilliments,  which  were  yet  unable  to 
vie  with  the  manufatlures  of  England  that  had  attain- 
ed to  maturity  ;  and  the  market  that  it  held  out  for 
the  wines  and  oils  of  France  was  paffed  over  infilence, 
while  the  diflrels  of  theartifan  was  painted  in  the  moft 
ftriking  colours.     But  when  the  edift  for  regiflering 
the  loan  at  the  conclufion  of  the  lafl  year,  and  which 
amounted  to  the  fum  of  three  millions  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  was  prefcnted  to  tl'.e  par- 
liament of  Paris,   the  murmurs  of  the  people,  through 
the  renionltrances  of  the  afrenibly,   aifumed  a  more  le- 
gal and  formidable  afpeft.     The  king,  however,  figni- 
fied  to  the  feleel:  deputation   that  were  cominiffioned 
to  convey   to  him  their  remonflrances,  that   he   tx- 
pefted  to  be  obeyed  without  farther  delay.     The  ce- 
remony of  the  regiflering  accordingly  took  place  on 
the  next  day  ;  but  it  was  accompanied  with  a  refolu- 
tion,  importing,  "  that  public  economy  was  tlie  only 
genuine  fource  of  abundant  revenue,  the  only  means  of 
providing  for  the  neceffitics  of  the  flate,  and  refloring 
that  credit  which  borrowing  had  reduced  to  the  brink 
of  ruin." 

The  king  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  ftep,  than 
lie  conimaiided  the  attendance  of  the  grand  deptua- 
lion  of  parliament ;  when  he  erafcd  from  their  records 
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France,     the  rerolution  that  had  been  adopted  ;  and   obferved, 

' ^' '  that  though  it  was  his  pleafurc  that   the  parliament 

flioiild  communicate,  by  its  refpeftthl  reprcfentations, 
whatever  might  concern  the  good  of  the  public,  yet 
lie  never  would  allow  them  fofar  to  abufehis  clemency 
as  toereft  themfelves  into  the  cenlbrs  of  his  govern- 
ment. At  the  fame  time,  more  llrongly  to  mark  his 
difpleafure  at  their  expollulations,  he  I'liperfcdcd  one 
of  their  oflicers,  who  had  appeared  rnofl  adive  in  for- 
warding the  obnoxious  rcfuhition. 

M.  de  Calonne,  however,  though  gratified  by  the  ap- 
probation of  his  fovereign,  could  not  bat  lecl  him- 
fclf  deeply  mortified  by  the  oppolition  of  the  par- 
liament. His  attempts  to  conciliate  that  aflembly  had 
proved  inett'eftual;  and  he  experienced  tlieir  inflexible 
avcrfionat  the  critical  junclure  when  their  acquiefcence 
might  have  proved  of  the  mofl  elfeniial  fervice.  An 
anxious  inquiry  into  the  Hate  of  the  public  finances 
had  convinced  him  that  tjie  expenditure  by  far  exceed- 
ed the  revenue.  In  this  fituation,  to  impofe  new  taxes 
was  impra(5licable  ;  to  continue  the  method  of  borrow- 
ing was  ruinous ;  to  have  recourfe  only  to  economical 
reforms,  would  be  found  totally  inadequate  ;  and  he  hc- 
fitated  not  to  declare,  that  it  would  be  wholly  impoffiblc 
to  place  the  finances  on  afolidbafis,  but  by  the  reforma- 
tion of  whatever  was  vicious  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
flate. 

To  give  weight  to  this  reform,  M.  de  Calonne  was 
fenfible  that  fomething  more  was  ncceffary  than  the 
royal  authority  ;  he  perceived  that  the  parliament  was 
neither  a  fit  inflrument  for  introducing  a  new  order 
into  public  atfiirs,  nor  would  fubmit  to  be  a  pallive 
machine  for  fanftioning  the  plans  of  a  miniller,  even 
if  thofe  plans  were  the  emanations  of  perfefl:  wifdom. 
Though  originally  a  body  of  lawyers,  indebted  for 
their  appointments  to  the  king,  there  was  not  an  at- 
tribute of  genuine  legiflative  aflembly  but  what  they 
feemed  dcfirous  to  engrofs  for  themfelves  ;  and  they  had 
been  fupported  in  their  pretcnfious  by  the  plaudits  of 
the  people,  who  were  fenfible  that  there  was  no  other 
body  in  the  nation  that  could  plead  their  caufe  againft 
royal  or  minilterial  opprelTion.  To  fupprcfs,  there- 
fore, the  only  power  of  control  that  remained,  and 
to  render  the  government  more  arbitrary,  was  deemed 
too  perilous  a  meafurc  :  yet  to  leave  the  parliament  in 
the  full  pofleffion  of  their  influence,  an  influence  that 
the  minifter  was  convinced  would  be  exerted  againfk 
him,  was  at  once  to  render  his  whole  fyflem  abor- 
tive. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  only  expedient  that  fuggefled 
itfelf  was  to  have  recourfe  to  feme  other  aflembly,  more 
dignified  and  fokmn  in  its  charafter,  and  which  Ihould 
in  a  greater  degree  confifl  of  members  from  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  the  ftate  and  the  different  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  This  promifed  to  be  a  popular  mea- 
fure  ;  it  implied  a  deference  to  the  people  at  large, 
and  might  be  expeftcd  to  prove  highly  acceptable. 
But  the  true  and  legitimate  alfembly  of  the  nation,  the 
Xlates-general,  had  not  met  fince  the  year  1614  ;  nor 
could  the  minifler  flatter  himl'elf  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  royal  alTent  to  a  meeting  which  a  defpotic 
fovereign  could  not  but  regard  with  fccret  jealoufy. 
_*  j[,  Another  alfembly  had  occafionally  been  fiibftituted  in 
"r.tTiv.tV,    the  room  of  the  flateseencral :   this  was  diftinjTuiflicd 
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ber  of  perfons  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly 
feleded  from  the  higher  orders  of  the  flaie,  and  no- 
minated by  the  king  himfelf.  This  alfembly  had  been 
convened  by  Henry  IV.  again  by  Louis  XIII.  and 
Was  now  once  more  fummoncd  by  the  authority  of  the 
prelent  monarch. 

The  writs  for  calling  thcni  together  were  dated  on 
the  29th  of  December  1786  ;  and  ihey  were  addrelfed 
to  fcven  princes  of  the  blood,  nine  dukes  and  peers  of 
France,eightfield-marefchals,twenty-two  nobles,  eight 
counfellors  of  flate,  four  mailers  of  requefls,  eleven 
archbilhops  and  bifliops,  thirty-fcven  of  the  heads  of 
the  law,  twelve  deputies  of  ihc  pays  d'etat s,  the  lieute- 
nant civil,  and  twenty-five  magi  Urates  of  the  different 
townsof  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  members  was 
144;  and  the  29ih  of  January  1787  was  the  period 
appointed  for  their  meeting. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  notables  at  Paris,  however, 
the  minifter  found  himfelf  yet  unprepared  to  fubmit 
his  fyllem  to  their  infpcition,  and  poflponed  the 
opening  of  the  council  to  the  7th  of  February.  A 
fecond  delay  to  the  i4(h  of  the  fame  month  was  oc- 
calioned  by  the  indifpofition  of  M.  de  Calonne  him- 
felf and  that  of  the  count  de  Vcrgennes  prefident  of 
the  council  of  finance  and  firft  fccretary  ot  flate  ;  and 
a  third  procraftination  was  the  neceflary  refult  of  the 
death  of  the  count  on  the  day  previous  to  that  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  He  was  fucceeded 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  count  de 
Montmorin,  a  nobleman  of  unblemiflied  charafter. 
But  his  lofs  at  this  critical  juni5ture  was  feverely  felt 
by  M.  de  Calonne  ;  he  alone,  of  all  the  miniflers,  ha- 
ving entered  with  warmth  and  fincerity  into  the  plans 
of  the  comptroller-general.  The  chevalier  de  Miro- 
mefnii,  keeper  of  the  feals,  was  avowedly  the  rival  and 
enemy  of  that  flatcfman.  The  marefchal  de  Caflries, 
fccretary  for  the  marine  department,  was  perfonally  at- 
tached to  M.  Necker  ;  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil,  fe- 
cretary  for  the  houfehold,  was  the  creature  of  the 
queen,  and  deeply  engaged  in  what  was  called  the  Au- 
Arian  fyflem. 

It  was  under  tliefe  difficulties  that  M.  de  Calonne, 
on  the  2 2d  of  February,  firft  met  the  alfembly  of  the 
Notables,  and  opened  his  long  expeflcd  plan.  He 
began  by  flaiing,  that  the  public  expenditure  had  for 
centuries  pafl  exceeded  the  revenue,  and  that  a  very 
confiderable  deficiency  had  of  courfe  exifled  ;  that  the 
Miffiflippi  fcheme  of  1720  had  by  no  means,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  reflored  the  balance  ;  and  that 
under  the  economical  adminiflraiion  of  cardinal  Fleury 
the  deficit  Hill  exifled  ;  that  the  progrefs  of  this  de- 
rangement under  ihe  lafl  reign  had  been  extreme  ;  the 
deficiency  amounting  to  three  milions  flerling  at  the 
appointment  of  the  abbe  Terray  j  who,  however,  re- 
duced it  to  one  million  fix  hundred  and  feveniy-five 
thoufand  pounds;  it  decreafed  a  little  under  the  fliort 
adminiflration  that  followed,  but  rofe  again  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  war,  under  the  adminiflration  of 
M.  Necker  ;  and  at  his  own  acceflion  to  the  office,  it 
was  three  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
pounds. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  growing  evil,  M.  Calonne 
recommended  a  territorial  import,  in  the  nature  of  the 
Englilh  land-tax,  from  which  no  rank  or  order  of 
men  were  to   be  exempted  ;  and  an  enquiry  into  the 
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pofTelTions  of  the  clergy,  which,  hitherto  had  been 
cleenied  facred  from  their  proportion  of  the  public 
burdens  ;  the  various  branches  of  internal  taxation 
were  alfo  to  undergo  a  llrift  examination  ;  and  a  con- 
fiderable  refource  was  prefented  in  mortgaging  the  dc- 
mefne  lands  of  the  crown. 

The  very  neceOity  for  thefe  reforms  was  combated 
with  a  degree  of  boldnefs  and  force  of  rcafoning  that 
could  not  fail  of  deeply  imprclling  the  allembly  ;  and 
inftead  of  meeting  with  a  ready  acquiefcence,  the 
comptroller-general  was  now  hunched  into  the  bound- 
lefs  ocean  of  political  controvcrfy.  M.  Necker,  pre- 
vious to  his  retirement,  had  pubiilhed  his  Compic  ren- 
du au  Roi,  in  which  France  was  reprelented  as  polfclf- 
ing  a  clear  lurplus  ot  425,000  poiuuls  llerling  :  this 
performance  had  been  read  witli  avidiiy,  and  probably 
contributed  to  ellrange  from  the  author  the  royal  coun- 
tenance i  but  the  credit  of  it  was  ably  vindicated  by 
M.  de  Brienne,  archbilhop  of  Thouloufe. 

IM.  de  Calonne  met  with  a  lliU  more  formidable  ad- 
verfary  in  the  count  de  Mirabeau.  This  extraordinary 
man,  rcftlcfs  in  his  difpofition,  licentious  in  his  mo- 
rals, but  bold,  penetrating,  and  cnierpriling,  had  oc- 
cafionally  vifited  every  court  in  Europe.  He  had  been 
admitted  at  one  time  to  the  confidence  of  the  minifter  ; 
and  had  been  directed,  though  in  no  oflenlible  charac- 
ter, to  obferve  at  Berlin  the  difpofition  of  the  fuccellbr 
of  the  great  Frederic  :  in  this  capacity,  he  was  frequent- 
ly expofed  to  negledt  and  difappointment ;  his  letters 
were  often  left  uuanfwered  ;  difguft  fucceeded  to  ad- 
miration ;  and  he  who  had  entered  the  Prufllan  court 
the  intimate  friend,  returned  to  Paris  the  avowed  ene- 
my, of  M.  de  Calonne  :  while  the  archbilhop  arraigned 
the  underflanding,  the  count  impeached  the  integrity, 
of  the  comptroller-general. 

The  eloquence  of  M.  de  Calonne,  however,  might 
have  fuccefsfuUy  vindicated  his  fyflem  and  reputation, 
againfl  the  calculations  of  Brienne,  and  the  invctSivcs 
of  Mirabeau  ;  but  he  could  not  fupport  himfelf  again/l 
the  influence  of  the  three  great  bodies  of  the  nation. 
The  ancient  nobility  and  the  clergy  had  ever  been 
free  from  all  public  alleirncnts  ;  and  had  the  evil  gone 
no  farther,  it  might  have  been  ilill  perhaps  borne  with 
patience  ;  but  through  the  (hameful  cullom  of  felling 
patents  of  nobility,  fuch  crowds  of  new  noblrlTe  flart- 
cd  up,  that  every  province  in  the  kingdom  was  filled 
with  them.  The  firft  objecf  with  thofe  who  had  ac- 
quired fortunes  rapidly,  was  to  purchafe  a  patent  ; 
which,  befiJes  gratifying  their  vanity,  afforded  an  ex- 
emption to  them  and  their  pofterity  from  contributing 
proportionably  to  the  exigences  of  thclbite  ;  the  ma- 
giftracies  likewife  throughout  the  kingdom,  enjoyed 
their  fhare  of  thefe  exemptions  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  taxes  fell  on  thofe  who  were  leafl  able 
to  bear  them. 

The  minifter's  defign,  then,  of  equalinng  the  pub- 
lic burdens,  and  by  rendering  the  taxes  general  di- 
minidiinii;  the  load  borne  by  the  lover  and  moll  ufeful 
clalTcs  of  people,  though  undoubtedly  great  and  pa- 
triotic, at  once  united  againfl  him  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  and  the  ma^illracy  ;  and  the  event  was  fuch  as 
night  be  expe<Sed  :  the  intrigues  of  thofe  three  bodies 
raifed  againfl:  him  fo  loud  a  clamour,  that,  finding  it 
impoflible  to  ftem  the  torrent,  he  not  only  religned  his 
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place  on  the  12th  of  April,  but  foon  after  retired  to 
England  from  the  florin  of  perfecution. 

In  the  midll  of  thefe  traiifadlions  at  home,  Louis's 
attention  was  alfo  called  to  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  the  re- 
public of  Holland,  his  new  and  clofeally.  The  prince  of 
Orange  had  been  flripped  of  all  authority  by  the  ariflo- 
cratic  party  ;  and,  retiring  from  the  Hague,  maintained 
the  fliadowof  acourt  at  Nimeguen.  His  brother-in-law, 
however,  the  new  king  of  Pruflia,  exerted  his  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  intereft  of  the  iladtholder  ;  and 
having  offered,  in  concert  with  France,  to  undertake 
the  arduous  tafk  of  compoling  the  differences  which 
dillrafled  the  republic,  the  propofal  was  received  with 
apparent  cordiality  by  the  court  of  Vcrfailles.  At  the 
fame  time  it  could  fcarce  be  expefted  that  France  would 
become  the  inflruraentof  refloring  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  that  Ihare  of  power  which  he  had  before  occupied,  and 
thus  abandon  one  of  the  longefl  and  mod  favourite  ob- 
jects of  her  policy,  the  eflablilhing  a  fupreme  and  per- 
manent controul  in  the  afTairs  of  Holland.  In  faft,  the 
conditions  which  were  framed  by  the  Louvcflcin  fac- 
tion, as  the  bafisof  reconciliation,  were  fuch  as  plain- 
ly indicated  their  defign  to  reduce  the  influence  and 
authority  of  the  fladtholder  within  very  narrow  limits. 
On  his  renouncing  the  right  of  filling  up  the  occalional 
vacancies  in  the  town-fenates,  he  was  to  be  reflored 
to  the  nominal  oflice  of  captain-general  :  but  he  was 
to  be  reflrained  from  marching  the  troops  into,  or  out  of 
any  province,  without  leave  from  the  refpeftive  pro- 
vinces concerned  ;  and  he  was  alfo  to  fubfcribe  to  are- 
folution  paflTed  fome  time  before  by  the  fenatc  of  Am- 
llerdam,  that  the  command  fliould  at  all  times  be  re- 
vocable at  the  pleafure  of  the  flaies.  Had  the  prince 
acquiefced  in  thefe  preliminaries,  France  would  have 
completely  attained  the  objeftof  her  long  negociations, 
and  by  means  of  the  Louveilein  faftion  liavc  acquired 
the  alcendency  that  Ihe  had  repeatedly  fought  in  the 
councils  of  Holland.  But  under  the  difficulties  that 
furrounded  him,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  admirably 
fupported  and  aflifted  by  the  genius,  the  fpirit,  and  the 
abilities  of  his  confort  :  flie  firmly  rcjefted  every  mea- 
fure  tending  to  abridge  any  rights  that  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  fladtholder  ;  and  M.  de  Ray- 
neval,  the  French  ncgociator,  having  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  overcome  her  rcfolution,  broke  off  the 
correlpondence  between  the  Hague  and  Nimeguen, 
and  returned  to  Paris  about  the  middle  of  January 
1787. 

The  events  that  enfued  will  be  found  detailed  under 
a  fubfequcnt  article.  It  is  only  necelfary  to  obferve 
in  this  place,  that  the  republican  party  were  totally 
difappointed  in  their  hopes  from  France.  The  court 
of  Verfailles  had  indeed  long  trufled  to  the  natural 
flrength  of  the  republican  party,  and  had  been  afTiduous 
during  the  whole  fummer  in  endeavouring  to  fecond 
them  by  every  fpecies  of  fuccours  that  could  be  pri- 
vately afforded.  Crowds  of  French  officers  arrived 
daily  in  Holland  ;  and  either  received  commifiions  in 
the  fervice  of  the  fl:ates,  or  a<5led  as  volunteers  in  their 
troops.  Several  hundreds  of  tried  and  experienced 
foldiers  were  felefted  from  different  regiments  ;  and 
being  furniflied  with  money  for  their  journey,  and  af- 
furances  of  future  favour,  were  difpatched  in  fmall 
parties  to  join  the  troops,  and  help  to  difcipline  the 
3  K  burghers 
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bnrghei'j  and  vohiineers.  A  confiderable  corps  oi  en- 
CTinecrs  were  alfo  direfted  to  proceed  iilcnily  and  in 
dd'miife  towards  Amftei'dam,  and  to  adill  in  ilrength- 
cning  the  works  of  that  city.  Thefe  aids,  which  might 
have  proved  efteftiial  had  the  contcit  been  confined 
to  ihclUies  of  Holland  and  ihc  ftadtholdcr,  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  rapid  invailon  of  the  I'ndlians  ;  and 
tiic  court  of  Berlin  had  taken  its  meafures  with  fo 
much  celerity,  and  the  lituation  of  the  republicans  was 
already  become  lo  defpcrate,  that  it  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther their  affairs  conlJ  berelforedby  any  alliltance  that 
France  was  capable  of  immediately  adminiltcrino.  Yet 
on  Great  Britain  fitting  out  a  (Irong  fquadron  of  men 
of  war  at  PortfinoLith  to  give  confidence  lo  the  opera- 
tions of  the  king  of  Prtiifia,  the  court  of  Vcrfailles 
alfo  fent  orders  to  equip  16  fail  of  the  line  at  Bred, 
and  recalled  a  fniall  Iquadron  which  had  been  comiflif- 
iioned  on  a  fnmnier's  cruife  on  the  coafl  of  Portugal. 
Bat  in  tlieie  preparations  Louis  feenied  rather  to  re- 
gard his  own  aigniiy,  than  to  be  a(5luated  by  any  hopes 
of  efteifliially  relieving  his  allies.  All  oppofition  in 
Holland  might  be  already  conlidered  as  cxting'-iiflied. 
The  flates  alfembled  at  the  Hague  had  officially  luiifi- 
cd  to  the  court  of  Verfailles,  iliat  the  difpures  between 
thcni  and  the  lladthotder  were  now  happily  terminated  ; 
and  as  the  circinnrtances  which  gave  occafion  for  their 
application  to  that  court  no  longer  exifled,  {o  the  fuc- 
cours  which  they  had  then  rcqncftcd  woidd  now  be  iin- 
jiecellary. 

Under  thcfe  circumftances,  France  could  only  wifli 
to  extricate  hcrfelf  from  her  prefcnt  difficulty  with 
honour.  She  therefore  readily  lillcncd  10  a  memorial 
from  the  Britilh  miniller  at  Paris  ;  wlio  propofed,  in 
order  to  prelcrve  the  good  underftanding  between  the 
two  crowns,  that  all  warlike  preparations  fliould  be 
difcontinued,  and  that  the  navies  of  both  kingdoms 
(honld  be  again  reduced  to  the  footing  of  a  peace  efta- 
blifliment.  This  was  gladly  acceded  to  by  the  court 
of  Verfaillcs  ;  and  that  harmony  which  had  been  tran- 
liently  interrupted  between  the  two  nations  was  rc- 
flored. 

Though  the  F'rench  king  could  not  but  fenfibly  feel 
the  mortification  of  thus  rclinquidiing  the  afctndcncy 
which  he  had  attained  in  the  councils  of  Holland,  the 
ilaie  of  his  own  donicftic  concerns  and  the  internal  (i- 
tuation  of  Iiis  kingdom  furnillied  matter  for  more  fe- 
rious  refleflion.  The  difmiffion  of  M.  de  Calonne  had 
left  France  without  a  miniller,  and  alnioft  without  a 
fyftcm  ;  and  though  the  king  bore  the  oppolition  of 
the  Notables  with  admirable  temper,  yet  the  difap- 
pointnunt  that  he  had  experienced  funk  deep  into  his 
Blind.  Without  obtaining  any  relief  fur  his  niofl  ur- 
gent necefllties,  he  perceived  too  laic  ihat  he  had 
opened  a  path  to  the  rcfloration  of  the  ancient  conffi- 
tution  of  France,  which  had  been  undermined  by  the 
crafty  Louis  XL  and  had  been  nearly  extinguillied  by 
the  daring  and  fanguiuary  counfcls  of  Richlieu  under 
Louis  Xin.  The  Notables  had  indeed  demeaned 
thcmfclves  with  rifpecl  and  moderation,  but  at  the 
fame  time  they  had  not  been  deficient  in  firmnefs. 
'^'^       The  appointment  of  the  archbifliop  of  Thoulonfe,  the 
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the  propofed  territorial  import,  or  general  laiul  tax, 
which  was  an  objetfl  fo  ardently  coveted  by  the  court, 
was  rejecfcd.  Louis,  therefore,  deprived  of  any  far- 
ther h  ipe  of  rendering  the  convention  fubfcrvitnt  to 
his  cmbarr^frmcnts,dctermined  to  dilFolve  the  aflcmbly ; 
which  he  accordingly  did,  with  a  very  moderate  aiid 
conciliatory  fpccch  to  the  members  on  their  difiniflioii. 

Thus  difappointed  nf  the  advaniige  which  he  had 
flattered  himfclf  he  would  have  drawn  from  the  ac- 
quiefcence  of  the  Notables,  the  king  was  obliged  now 
to  recur  to  the  ufual  mode  of  raifing  money  by  the  royal 
edi(5ts  ;  among  the  meafures  propofed  for  which  pur- 
pofc  were  the  doubling  the  poll-tax,  the  re  eflablifli- 
nient  of  the  third  twentieth,  and  a  flanip-duty.  But 
the  whole  was  ilrongly  difapprovcd  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris  ;  and  that  allembly,  in  the  moil  pofitive  terms, 
rcfufed  to  regifler  the  edift.  Louis  was  obliged  10  ap- 
ply, as  the  laflrefort,  to  his  abfolutc  authority  ;  and,  by 
holding  what  is  called  a  bed  of  juftice,  compelled  them 
to  inroll  the  impoll. 

The  parliament,  though  defeated,  were  far  from 
fubdued  ;  and  on  the  day  after  the  king  had  held  his 
bed  of  juftice,  tliey  entered  a  formal  protefl  ngainft  the 
edift;  declaring,  "  that  it  had  been  rej^iftcred  againfl: 
their  approbation  and  confent,  by  the  king's  exprefs 
command  ;  that  it  neither  ought  nor  fhould  have  any 
force  ;  and  that  the  firft  perfon  who  (hould  prefume 
to  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution,  fliould  be  adjudg- 
ed a  traitor,  and  condemned  to  the  galltes."  This 
Ipiritcd  declaration  left  the  king  no  other  alternative, 
than  cither  proceeding  to  extremities  in  fupport  of  his 
authority,  or  rclinquilhing  for  ever  after  the  power  of 
raifing  money  upon  any  occafion  without  the  confent 
of  the  parliainent.  Painful  as  every  appearance  of  vi- 
olence mud  have  proved  to  the  mild  difpofition  of  Louis, 
he  Gould  not  confent  to  furrcnder,  without  a  ftruggle, 
that  authority  which  had  been  fo  long  cxercifed  by  his 
predccelRirs.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  prefenr 
difcontents,  the  capital  had  been  gradually  filled  with 
confiderablc  bodies  of  troops  ;  and  about  a  week  after 
the  parliament  had  entered  the  proteft,  an  officerof  th'e 
French  guards,  with  a  party  of  foldiers,  went  at  break 
of  day  to  the  houfe  of  each  individual  member,  to  fig- 
nify  10  him  the  king's  command,  that  he  fliould  im- 
mediately get  into  his  carriage,  and  proceed  to  Tro- 
y<s,  a  city  of  Champagne,  about  70  miles  froin  Paris, 
without  writing  or  fpeaking  to  any  perfon  out 
of  his  own  houfe  before  his  departure.  Thefe  orders 
were  ferved  at  the  fame  inftant  ;  and  before  the  citi- 
zens of  Paris  were  acquainted  with  the  tranfa(5tion,  their 
magiflrates  were  already  on  the  road  to  their  place  of 
banilhment. 

Previous  to  their  removal,  however,  they  had  pre- 
fentcd  a  remonfirance  on  the  late  meafures  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  alarming  ftate  of  public  affairs.  In  Hat- 
ing their  opinion  on  taxes,  they  declared,  that  nei- 
ther the  parliaments,  nor  any  other  authority,  except- 
ing that  of  the  three  eflates  of  the  kingdom  coUcftive- 
ly  alfembled,  could  warrant  the  laying  of  any  perma- 
nent lax  upon  the  people  ;  and  they  flrongly  enforced 
the  renewal  of  thofe  national  alfemblies,  which  had 
rendered  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  fo  great  and  illu- 
flrious. 

This  requifitioTi  of  the  parliaments  to  re-eftablifh 
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?ranoc.     the  national  council,  or  rtates-geiieral,  was  the  more 
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under  the  intiuence  of  the  latier,  and  rfturncd  to  their 
original  condition  of  mere  rcgilkrs  and  conns  of  law. 
The  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people  of  confc- 
quence  rofe  in  proporiion  to  tiiis  inllance  ot  difinter- 
cftednefs;  their  murmnrs  were  op;nly  exprclfcd  in  the 
flreets  of  the  capital,  and  the  jjenerai  dilTatisfadioii 
was  augmented  by  the  flop  that  was  put  to  public  bu- 
linefs  by  the  exile  of  the  parliament. 

The  cabinet  at  the  fame  time  was  apparently  weak, 
difuniied,  and  tluctuating  ;  and  continual  changes  took 
place  in  every  department  of  tlicflate.  Louis,  averfc 
to  rigorous  counl'els,  wilhed  to  allay  the  growing  dif- 
contcnt  by  every  conceflion  that  was  confiftent  w  ith 
his  dignity  ;  but  it  was  generally  believed,  that  the 
queen  Arongly  dilluadcd  him  from  any  llep  that  might 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  the  royal  authority.  The 
influence  ef  that  princcfs  in  the  cabinet  was  undoubt- 
edly great :  but  the  popularity  which  once  had  accom- 
panied her  was  no  more  :  and  fome  imputations  of  pri- 
vate levity,  which  had  been  rumoured  through  the  ca- 
pital, were  far  from  rendering  her  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  ;  while  the  count  d'Anois,  the 
king's  brother,  who  had  exprelfed  himfelf  in  the  moll 
unguarded  terms  againfl  the  conduct  of  the  parliament, 
flood  expofed  to  all  the  confcquences  of  popular  ha- 
tred. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  capital  that  the  flame  of  li- 
berty once  more  burft  forth  ;  it  blazed  with  equal 
ftrengihin  the  provincial  parliaments.  Among  various 
inffances  of  this  na;ure,  the  parliament  of  Grenoble 
paflcd  a  decree  againll  letters  tie  cachet,  the  molt  odious 
engine  of  arbitrary  power  ;  and  declared  the  execution 
of  them  within  their  jurifdidion,  by  any  perfon,  and 
under  whatever  authority,  to  be  a  capital  crime. 

The  king  hid  endeavoured  to  foothe  the  Parifians 
by  new  regulations  of  oeconomy,  and  by  continual  re- 
trenchments in  his  houfehold:  but  thefe  inftances  of 
attention,  which  once  would  have  been  received  with 
the  loudeft  acclainations,  were  now  difrcgarded  under 
their  affliLlion  for  the  abfencc  of  their  parli.iment.  His 
majefty,  therefore,  in  order  lo  regain  the  affections  of 
191  his  fubjeds,  confented  to  rellore  that  alfcmbly  ;  aban- 
ccallcd.  doning  at  the  fame  time  the  ftamp-duty  and  the  terri- 
torial import,  which  had  been  the  fources  of  difpute. 
Thefe  meafures  were,  however,  infuflicien:  to  eflablilh 
harmony  between  the  court  and  the  parliament.  The 
neceflitics  of  the  rtate  flill  continued  ;  nor  could  the 
deficicniy  of  the  revenue  be  fupplicd  but  by  extraor- 
dinary refources,  or  a  long  courfe  of  rigid  frugality. 
About  the  middle  of  November  T7S7,  in  a  full  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  attended  by  all  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  the  peers  of  France,  the  king  entered 
the  alTembly,  and  propofed  two  edii5ls  for  their  appro- 
bation :  one  was  for  a  new  loan  of  450  millions,  near 
19  millions  flcrling  :  the  other  was  for  the  re-e(lablifli- 
nient  of  the  Proteftanis  in  all  their  ancient  civil  rights ; 
a  meafiire  which  had  long  been  warmly  recommended 
by  the  parliament,  and  which  was  probably  now  intro- 
duced to  procure  a  better  reception  to  the  loan. 

On  this  occafion,  the  king  delivered  himfelf  in  a 
fpeech  of  uncommon  length,  filled  with  prot'effions  of 
regard  for  ihc  \>eo]i\e,  but  at  the  fame  time  flrongly 
cxprcflive  of  the  obedience  he  expelled  to  his  edicts. 


Louis  probably  imagined,  that  the   dread  of  that  ha-    France. 

nilhment  from  which  the  members  had  been  fo  lately  ' »/— — ' 

recalled,  would  have  cnfured  the  acquiefccnce  of  the 
aflembly  ;  but  no  fooner  was  perniillion  announced  ior 
every  member  to  deliver  his  rcntimcni,  than  he  was 
convinced  that  their  fpirits  remained  totally  unfubducd. 
An  animated  debate  took  place,  and  v.'as  continued 
for  nine  hours  ;  when  the  king,  wearied  by  perpetual  j.^ 
oppolition,  and  chagiincd  at  lome  freeJoms  ufed  in  Oppofe  the 
their  debates,  fuddenly  rofe,  anil  commanded  the  cdi6t  edi<ft  for  a 
to  be  regillcred  without  furtiicr  delay.  This  nieafure  loan, 
was  nioit  unexpedcdly  oppofcd  by  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans  firrt  prince  of  the  blood  ;  who,  confidering  it  as 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  parliament,  protefted 
againfl  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  day  as  being 
thereby  null  and  void.  Though  Louis  could  not  con- 
ceal his  alloniihmenc  and  difplcafure  at  this  dccifivc 
rtep,  he  contented  himfelf  with  repeating  his  orders ; 
and  immediately  after  quilting  tuc  alfembly,  retired 
to  Verfailles.  On  the  king's  departure,  the  parliament 
confirmed  the  piotefl  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  de- 
clared, that  as  their  deliberations  had  been  interrupted, 
they  conlidered  the  whole  bufincfs  of  that  day  as  of  no 
effeft. 

It   was   not  to   be   fuppofed  ihat  Louis  would  fuffer 
fo  bold  an  attack  upon  his  power  with  impuuiiy.     Ac- 
cordingly a  letter  was  next  day  delivered  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  commanding  him  to  retire  to  Villars  Cot- 
terel,  one  of  his  feats  about  ij  leagues    from  Paris, 
and  to  receive  no  company  there  except  his  own  fami- 
ly ;   at  the  fame  time  the  Abbe  Sabaiiere  and  M.  Fre-       jg^ 
teau,  both  members  of  the  parliament,  and  who  had  Duke  of 
diflinguilhed   themfelves  in    the  debate,    were  ieized  Orleans 
under  the  authority  of  Ictlres  de  cachet,  and  conveyed,  '"'^  *^° 
the  firll  to  the  callle  of  Mont  St  Michael  in  Normandy,  |^J"J^"' 
the  la(l  to  a  prifon  in  Picardy.     This  adl  of  defpoiilm 
did  not  lail  immediaicly  to  roufe  the  feelings  of  the       195 
parliament.     On  the  following  day  they  waited  on  the  Strong  re- 
king,   and  exprelfed   their   allonilhment   and  concern  "lonftran- 

that  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  had  been  exiled,  and  '^'^','? 

,■ ',     .  I  -r         1      /■       1       •         J      1         J  parliament 

two  or  their  members  impriioned,  lor  having  declared 
in  his  prefence  what  their  duty  and  confciencrs  dida- 
ted;  and  at  a  lime  when  his  majelly  had  announced 
that  he  came  to  take  the  fenfe  of  the  alfembly  by  a 
plurality  of  voices.  The  anfwer  cf  the  king  was  re- 
ferved,  forbidding,  and  unfatisfaftory  ;  and  tended /o 
increafe  the  refentment  of  the  parliament.  At  the 
fame  time  it  did  not  prevent  them  from  attend' 
ing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  flate;  and  convinced  of 
the  emergency,  they  confented  to  rcgiltcr  the  loan  for 
450  millions  of  livrcs,  which  had  been  the  Iburce  of 
this  unfortunate  difference.  This  conccllion  contri- 
buted to  fofteu  the  mind  of  the  king,  and  the  fcn- 
tence  of  the  two  magi llrates  was  in  conffqucncc  chan- 
ged from  imprifonment  to  exile;  M.  Freteau  being 
fent  to  one  of  his  country  feats,  and  the  Abbe  Saba- 
ticre  to  a  convent  of  Benedidincs. 

The  parliament,  however,  was  not  to  be  foothed  by 
that  mcafure  to  give  up  the  points  agiinll  which  they 
had  originally  remonflrated.  In  a  petition  conceived 
with  freedom,  and  couched  in  the  molt  animated  lan- 
guage, they  boldly  reprobated  the  late  afls  of  srbitrary 
violence,  and  demanded  the  entire  liberation  of  the  ptf- 
fons  againft  whom  they  had  been  fxrrtcd.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  tluftuating  counfcls  of  the  court  of 
3  K   2  Verfailles  ; 
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France.    Vevfailles  ;  and  that  Louis,  as  often  as  he  was  left  to 

* ■■ '  purfue  his  own  inclinations,  aJoincilnieafures  of  rtcon- 

„  /^  f      ciliation.     On  ihc  prelent  occalion,   in  the  beginning 
q"i^^„"  j.g.  of  the  year  1788,  he  recalled  the  duke  of  Orleans  to 


called. 
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court,  who  foon  after  obtained  leave  to  rtcire  to  Eng- 
land i  and  he  permitted  the  return  of  the  Abbe  de  Sa- 
batiere  and  M.  Fretean  to  the  capital. 

The  parliament  however  had  not  confined  their  de- 
mands  to  the  liberation  of  thcfe  gentlemen  ;  but  had 
alfo  echoed  the  remonftrances  of  the  parliament  of 
Grenoble,  and  had  loudly  inveighed  againft  the  execu- 
tion oilettn's  de  cachet.  Thefe  repeated  remonllranccs, 
mingled  with  pcrfonal  refledlions,  feconded  mofl;  pro- 
bably the  fnggellions  of  the  queen,  and  Louis  was  once 
more  inftigated  to  meafures  of  feveriiy.  MefF.  d'Ef- 
premevil  and  Monfambert,  whofe  bold  and  pointed 
harangues  had  prelTed  mod  clofcly  on  the  royal  digni- 
ly,  were  doomed  to  experience  its  immediate  refent- 
ment.  While  a  body  of  armed  troops  furrounded  the 
hotel  in  whicli  the  parliament  were  convened,  Colonel 
Degout  entered  the  alfembly,  and  fecured  the  perfons 
of  the  obnoxious  members,  who  were  inftantly  conduc- 
ed to  different  prifons.  This  new  inflance  of  arbitrary- 
violence  occahoncd  a  remonftrance  from  parliament, 
which  in  boldnefs  far  exceeded  all  the  former  reprefen- 
tations  of  that  alfembly.  They  declared  they  were 
now  more  llrongly  confirmed,  by  every  proceeding,  of 
the  entire  innovation  which  was  aimed  at  in  the  coii- 
ftitution.  '^  Bui,  fire,"  added  they,  "  the  Erench 
nation  will  never  adopt  the  defpotic  meafures  to  which 
you  are  advifed,  andwliofc  effects  alarm  the  moll  faith- 
ful of  your  magiflrates:  we  Hiall  not  repeat  the  un- 
fortunate circumllances  which  affliiSl  ns  ;  we  fhall  only 
reprefent  10  you  with  refpedlful  firmnefs,  that  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  kingdom  muj]  not  be  trampled 
upon,  and  that  your  authority  can  only  be  eflec7ncd  fo 
long  as  it  is  tempered  with  jujlice." 

Lano-uage  fo  pointed  and  decifive,  and  which  alTert- 
of'the  No-  ed  the  controlling  power  of  the  laws  above  the  regal 
tables.  authority,  could  not  fail  of  ferioully  alarming  the  king  ; 
and  with  a  view  to  diminilh  the  influence  of  parliament, 
it  was  determined  again  to  convene  the  Notables.  Ac- 
cordingly, about  the  beginning  of  May,  Louis  appear- 
ed in  that  affembly  ;  and  after  complaining  of  the  ex- 
cefles  in  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  had  indulged 
themfelves,  and  which  had  drawn  down  his  reluJlant 
indignation  on  a  few  of  the  members,  he  declared  his 
refolution,  inllead  of  annihilating  them  as  a  body,  to 
recal  them  to  their  duty  and  obedience  by  a  falutary 
reform.  M.  de  la  Moignon,  as  keeper  of  the  feals, 
then  explained  his  majelly's  pleafure  to  eflablidi  a  coiir 
fleniere  or  fupreme  afl'embly,  to  be  compofed  of  princes 
of  the  blood,  peers  of  the  realm,  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  the  clergy,  marefchals  of  France,  governors  of 
provinces,  knights  of  different  orders,  a  deputation  of 
one  member  from  every  parliament,  and  two  members 
from  the  chambers  of  council,  and  to  be  fumraoncd  as 
often  as  the  public  emergency,  in  the  royal  opinion, 
flionld  render  it  reqoifite. 

If  the  affembly  of  the  Notables  liflened  in  filent  de- 
ference totheprojci51:of  theirfovereign,  the  parliament 
J99_      of  Palis  received  it  with  every  fymptom  of  averfion. 
©ppi.fition  'pijjj  body  ftrongly  protefted  againll  the  edablifliment 
k°n?'s  uro-  °'^  ^^^  other  tribunal  ;  and  declared  iheir  final  refolu- 
pofals.        ''°n  ii<^t  to  affiil  at  any  deliberations  in  the  fupreme 
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aif' nibly  which  his  mpjffly  prepared  10  inflitiite,  A  France, 
more  ui.expcftcd  mortification  occurred  to  the  king  in  *~~v  ' 
the  oppdiliion  of  fevcral  piers  ot  the  realm  :  thcfe  cx- 
pri-fffil  their  regret  at  behuKdng  the  fundamental  prin- 
ci pies  of  the  conlli'ution  violated  ;  and  while  they  w  ere 
lavifh  in  tiitir  pnifdlions  of  attachment  to  the  perfoii 
of  their  I'overeign,  concluded  with  apologifing  for  not 
entering  on  thole  funftions  afiigned  them  in  the  ple- 
nary court,  as  being  incoufiflent  with  the  true  iniercfls 
of  his  majclSy,  vi'hich  were  iiilcparable  from  thofe  of 
the  nation. 

The  flame  quickly  fpread  thrnnghout  the  more  dif. 
tant  provinces;  at  Renncs  in  Brittany,  and  Gre- 
noble in  Dauphine,  the  people  broke  out  into  afls  of 
the  mofl  daring  outrage.  In  the  latter  city  feveral 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  perifhed  in  a  conflift  with 
the  military  ;  they  yet  maintained  their  ground  againft 
the  regulars  ;  and  the  commanding  officer,  at  the  in- 
treaties  of  the  firft  prefident,  readily  withdrew  his  troops 
from  a  conteft  into  which  he  had  entered  with  reluc- 
tance. The  different  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  at 
the  fame  time  txprclfcd  tlieirfeelings  in  the  raoft  glow- 
ing language  ;  and  llrongly  urged  the  necelTity  of  call- 
ing together  the  flates-geueral,  the  lawful  council  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  only  means  of  rcfloring  the  public 
tranquillity. 

Louis  now  plainly  faw,  that  a  compliance  with  the 
public  wilhes  for  the  re-eflablifliment  of  the  Siates-ge-: 
neral  was  abfolutely  nccclTary,  in  ordef  to  avoid  the 
calamities  of  a  civil  war  which  impended  upon  his  re- 
fufal.  In  that  event  he  niuft  have  expefled  to  have 
encountered  the  majority  of  the  people,  animated  by 
the  exhortations  and  example  of  their  magiflrates: 
the  peers  of  the  realm  had  expreffcd  the  flrongell  dif- 
approbation  of  his  meafures  ;  nor  could  he  even  depend 
any  longer  on  the  fupport  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  : 
but  what  afforded  moll  ferions  matter  of  alarm  was  the 
fpirit  lately  difplayed  among  the  military,  who,  during' 
the  diflurbances  of  the  provinces,  had  reluftantly  been 
brought  to  draw  their  fwords  againll  their  countrymen ; 
and  many  of  whofe  officers,  fo  recently  engaged  ia 
eflablifhing  the  freedom  of  America,  publicly  declared 
their  abhorrence  of  defpotifm. 

It  was  not,  hovcever,  till  after  many  a  painful  ftruggle 
that  Louis  could  refolve  to  reflore  an  affembly,  whofe 
influence  mufl  naturally  overfliadow  that  of  the  crown, 
and  whofe  jurifdidion  would  confine  within  narrow 
limits  the  boundlefs  power  he  had  inherited  from  his 
predeceifor.  In  the  two  preceding  reigns,  the  ftates- 
general  had  been  wholly  difcontiimed  ;  and  though, 
the  queen-regent,  during  the  troubles  that  attended 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  frequently  cxprefled  her 
intention  of  calling  them  together,  flie  was  conftantly 
diffuaded  by  the  reprefentations  of  Mazarin.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  prefent  monarch  flill  flattered  him- 
felf  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  allure  the  members 
of  that  affembly  to  the  fide  of  the  court ;  and  having 
employed  them  to  etlablifh  fome  degree  of  regularity 
in  the  finances,  and  to  curb  the  fpirit  of  the  parlia- 
ments, that  he  would  again  have  difmiffed  them  to, 
obfcuriiy.  200 

Under  thefe  impreffions  an  arret  was  iffued  in  Au-  Arret  for 
guft,  fixing  the  meeting  of  the  ftates-general   to  the  fummon- 
firfl  of  May  in  the  enfuingyear;  and  every  flep  was  "fS '^^ 
taken  to  fecure  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  public  ^  jj"''"?^"'" 

during 
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France,  during  the  interval.  New  arrangements  took  place  in 
,j——>  the  admiaidration  ;  and  M.  Necker,  whom  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  had  long  followed,  was  again 
introduced  into  me  raanajeincnt  of  the  fi  lanccs  ;  the 
torture,  which  by  a  former  edict  had  been  redrided 
in  part,  was  now  entirely  abolilhed  ;  every  perfon  ac- 
cufed  was  allowed  the  aiFillance  ofcounfel,  and  per- 
mitted to  avail  himfelf  of  any  point  of  law  ;  and  it  was 
decreed,  that  in  future  feaience  of  death  fliould  not 
be  paired  on  any  perfon,  unkfs  the  party  accufed 
fliould  be  pronounced  guilty  by  a  majority  at  lead  of 
tliree  judges. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  convention  of  the  flates- 
general  was  now  approaching  ;  and  the  means  ofaf- 
fembling  them  formed  a  matter  of  difficult  deliberation 
in  the  cabinet.  The  lall  meeting,  in  1614,  had  been 
convsned  by  application  to  the  bailiwicks.  But  this 
mode  was  liable  to  feveral  ftroug  ohjeftions  ;  the 
bailiwicks  had  been  increafed  in  number  and  jurifdic- 
tion,  feveral  provinces  having  fincc  that  period  been 
united  to  France  ;  and  the  numbers  and  qtulity  of  the 
members  were  no  lefs  an  obje.;t  of  ferious  aiiention  : 
it  was  not  till  the  dole  of  the  year,  therefore,  that 
the  propofal  of  M.  Necker  was  adopted,  which  fixed 
the  number  of  deputies  at  1000  and  upwards,  and  or- 
dained that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  third  ellate  or 
commons  (hould  equal  in  number  thofe  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  united. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned  on  the 
ftaiesgeneral  ;  but  the  moment  of  that  aflcmbly's 
meeting  was  far  from  aufpicious  :  The  minds  of 
the  French  had  long  been  agitated  by  various  rn- 
niours  ;  the  unauimity  that  had  been  expe^T:ed  from  the 
different  orders  of  the  dates  was  extinguilhed  by  the 
jarring  pretenQons  of  each  ;  and  their  mutual  jealou- 
fies  were  attributed  by  the  fufpicions  of  the  people  to 
the  intrigues  of  thecourt,  who  were  fuppofed  alreaJy 
to  repent  of  the  hadyalTent  which  had  been  extorted.  A 
dearth  that  pervaded  the  kingdom  increafed  the  general 
difcontent  ;  and  the  people,  preifed  by  hunger,  and  in- 
flamed by  refentment,  were  ripe  for  revolt.  The  fo- 
vereignalfo,  equally  impatient  of  the  obflacles  he  con- 
tinually encountered,  could  not  conceal  his  chagrin  ; 
while  the  influence  of  the  queen  in  the  cabinet  was  a- 
gain  eftablilhed,  and  was  attended  by  the  immediate 
removal  of  M.  Necker'.  The  difmiiTion  of  that  mini- 
fter,  fo  long  tlie  favourite  of  the  public,  was  the  lignal 
of  open  infurrei5tion,  the  Parifians  affembled  in  my- 
rsvolution.  riads  ;  tlie  guards  refufcd  to  oppofe  and  dain  their  arms 
with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens;  the  count 
d'Artois  and  the  mofl  obnoxious  of  the  nobility, 
thought  themfelves  happy  in  eluding  by  flight  the  fury 
of  the  infurgents  ;  and  in  a  moment  a  revolution  was 
accomplilhed,  the  moll  remarkable  perhaps  of  any  re- 
corded in  hiftory. 

But  that  we  may  not  take  up  room  with  an  im- 
pcrfeft  or  dubious  narration,  we  )nud  defer  giving  any 
detail  of  particulars  till  fomc  future  opportunity, 
when  the  tideofinnovationand  reform  now  prevailing 
in  that  kingdom  (hall  have  fubfided,  and  the  govern- 
ment in  one  fhape  or  anotjier  have  attained  a  foot- 
ing that  promifes  to  be  durable.  The  o!)') efts  of  the 
revolution  are  many  and  arduous  ;  and  it  is  iuipoffiblc 
to  fay,  whether  we  may  have  yet  to  record  their  en- 
tire confummatiofi ;  or  to  recount  anew  train  of  events 


tendingtofhakethen'/'?/^/ii:rt«  fabric,  and  toreflore  the  Trance. 
influence  and  the  fpleudorofrpji?//)',  though  the fccptre  •■^-v— - 
oi  difputifm  Ihould  be  fwayed  no  more.  In  fhort,  it  is 
widicd  to  have  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  detailing 
the  progrefs,  but  of  lurvcying  the  final  iffue,  of  the 
event  in  quedion.  Such  an  opportunity  may  perhaps 
be  afforded  by  the  time  we  arrive  at  the  article  Revo- 
lution, where  there  will  be  occafion  to  advert  to  the 
principal  events  which  under  that  denomination  have 
formed  eras  in  the  hidory  of  different  nations,  and 
when  of  courfe  this  great  »ra  in  the  annals  of  France 
will  claim  a  Ihare  of  attention  proportioned  to  itsmag- 
iiituJc  and  importance. 

The  air  in  France  is  pure,  healthy,  and  temperate. 
The  kingdom  is  fo  happily  featcd  in  the  middle  of  the 
temperate  zone,  that  fome  make  it  equal  to  Italy,  with 
regard  to  the  delightfulnefs  of  the  landfcapes,  and  the 
fertility  of  tlie  foil  :  however,  it  is  certainly  nuich  more 
heathfil.  Tlie  foil  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  flax,  in 
great  abundance  ;  and  tliey  have  very  large  manufaiiures 
of  linen,  woollen,  filk,  and  lace.  They  have  a  forciga 
trade  to  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  to  the  Eaft  and 
Wed  Indies.  They  themfelves  reckon  tliat  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  is  20,000,000,  The  kingdom 
is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers  ;  of  which  the 
four  principal  are,  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Garonne  or  Gironde.  The  monarchy  was 
abfolute  before  the  late  revolution  ;  and  the  fubjedls 
were  extremely  devoted  to  their  prince  even  underthe 
greated  ads  of  opprelhon.  The  parliaments,  for  a 
long  feries  of  years  pad,  had  little  or  no  fliare  in  the 
government  ;  and  their  bufiiiefs  was  confined  to  tlie 
pilling  and  regiflering  the  arrets  or  laws  which  the 
king  was  plea'ed  to  fend  them  :  however,  they  did  not 
alwayspay  abiind  obedienceto  the  king,  and  we  have 
had  frequent  indaiicesof  their  making  a  noble  {land.  In 
civil  caufes  thefe  parliaments  were  the  lad  rcfort,  pro. 
videdthe  court  did  not  interpofe.  That  of  Paris  was 
the  .mod  confiJerilile,  where  the  king  ufed  often  to 
come  in  perfon  to  fee  his  royal  ails  recorded.  It  con- 
fided of  the  dukes  and  peers  of  France  («'hen  dukes 
and  peers  cxided),  befidesthe  ordinary  members,  who 
purchafed  their  places  ;  and  they  only  took  cogni- 
zance of  caufes  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  revenues 
of  the  crown  arofe  from  the  taille  or  land-tax,  and  the 
aids  which  proceed  from  the  cudorns  and  duties  on  all 
merchandize,  except  fait,  the  tax  upon  wliich  com- 
!ip)dity  is  called  ihe gulxfl/ei*  :  befides  thefe,  there  were  ,  vr 
otiier  taxes  ;  as,  the  capitation  or  poll-tax  ;  the  tenths'  bolilhTd^" 
of  all  eflates,  offices,  and  employments;  befidesthe  15th  See  G^id. 
penny, from  which  neither  the  nobility  nor  clergy  were 
exempted.  Add  to  thefe,  the  tenths  and  free-gifts  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  a'lowed  to  tax  themfelves  ;  and, 
Iafi;ly,  crown- rents,  fines,  and  fi>rfeiiures,  which 
brought  in  a  confiderable  fum.  All  thefe  are  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  ij, 000,000  Sterling  a-year.  But  the 
king  had  other  refources  and  ways  of  raifing  money, 
whenever  neceffity  obliged  him.  The  army,  in  time 
of  peace,  is  faid  to  confift  of  200,000  men,  and  in 
time  of  war  of  400,000  ;  amon»;  whom  are  many 
Swifs,  Germans,  Scots,  Irifh,  Swedes,  and  Danes. 
There  wis  till  lately  no  religion  allowed  in  F'rancebut 
the  Roman  Catholic,  ever  fince  the  revocation  of  the 
ediiT:  of  Nantzin  i68y  ;  though  they  are  not  fo  de- 
voted to  the  pope  as  other  nations  of  that  communion, 
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nor  had  they  ever  any  iniquiiuion  among  them.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  ftill  llie  cflabliflied  religion  ;  but 
with  ample  toleration  to  the  Proicftants,  who  are  now 
even  not  excluded  from  places  ofthehigheft  tnift  in 
the  ftate. 

Ifle  of  France,  a  province  of  France,  fo  called, 
bcciufe  it  was  formerly  bounded  by  the  river  Seine, 
Marne,  Oiie,  Aifnc,  and  Ourque.  It  comprehends, 
befides  Paris,  the  Bcauvofis,  the  Valois,  the  county  of 
Senlis,  the  Vexin,  the  Hurepois,  the  Gaiinois,  the 
Muliien,  the  Goele,  and  the  Mcntois.  Paris  is  the 
capital. 

FRANCESCA  (Peter),',  an  eminent  Florentine 
painter  of  night-pieces  and  battles,  was  employed  to 
paint  the  Vatican.  He  alfo  painted  portraits,  and 
wrote  on  arithmetic  and  geometry.     He  died  in  1458. 

FRANCFORT  on  the  Main,  an  Imperial  and  Han- 
featic  town  of  Franconia  in  Germany,  where  the  em- 
perors were  formerly  elcfted.  It  is  a  haudfome,  ftrong, 
and  rich  place,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  commerce. 
Here  the  golden  bull  is  prelerved,  which  is  the  original 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  It  is  feated 
in  a  fine  fertile  plain  ;  and  well  fortified  with  a  double 
ditch,  baflions,  redoubts,  and  ravelins.  The  flrects 
are  remarkably  wide,  and  the  houfes  handfomely  built. 
It  has  great  conveniency  for  carrying  on  an  extenfive 
trade  with  the  other  parts  of  Germany,  by  means  of 
the  navigable  river  which  runs  throughout  it,  The 
fuburbs  is  called  Saxon  haufen,  and  joined  to  the  town 
By  a  ftone  bridge  built  over  the  Main.  E.  Long.  8.  40, 
N.  Lat  49.  55. 

Francfort,  on  the  Oder,  a  rich  and  handfome  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  middle  Marche  of  Brandenburg, 
formerly  imperial,  but  now  fubje(^  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia.     E.  Long.  15.  o.  N.  52.  20. 

FRANCHE-COMPTE,  a  province  of  France,  bound- 
ed on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  Champagne  and  IBnrgun- 
dy  ;  on  the  north  byLorrain  ;  and  to  the  ea(t  by  the 
earldom  of  Mumplegard,  and  Switzerland.  It  is  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth  about  30  leagues  ;  in  breadth 
about  20.  It  is  partly  flat  and  parily  hilly.  The 
flat  country  is  fruitful  in  grain,  wine,  hemp,  and  pa- 
fture  ;  and  the  hilly  country  abounds  in  catile,  prodn- 
cing  alfo  fome  wine  and  corn,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
filver  ores,  mineral  waters,  and  quarries  offtone, 
marble,  and  alabaflcr. 

FRANCHISE,  in  law.  Franch'ife  and  liberty  are 
ufedas  fynonymous  terms;  and  their  definition  is,  "a 
loyal  privilege  or  branch  of  the  king's  prerogative, 
fubfifling  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjefl."  Being  therefore 
derived  from  the  crown,  ihey  nuiftaiife  from  iheking's 
grant  ;  or,  in  fome  cafes,  may  be  licid  by  prcfcrip- 
lion,  which,  as  had  been  frequently  faid,  prcfuppofcs 
a  grant.  The  kinds  of  them  are  various,  and  almod 
infinite.  We  fliall  here  briefly  touch  upon  fome  of  the 
principal  ;  premifuig  only,  that  they  may  be  verted  in 
either  natural  perfons  or  bodies-politic  ;  in  one  man, or 
in  many  ;  but  the  fame  identical  franchife,  that  has  be- 
fore been  granted  to  one,  cannot  be  bcftowed  on  ano- 
ther, for  that  would  prejudice  the  former  grant. 

To  be  a  county-palatine,  is  a  franchife  verted  in  a 
number  of  perfons.  It  is  liktwife  a  franchife  for  a 
number  of  perfons  to  be  incorporated  and  fubiift  as  a 
body-politic;  with  a  power  to  maintain  perpetual  fuc- 
ccffion,  and  do  other  corporate  afls  :  and  each  indivi- 


dual member  of  fuch  corporation  is  alfo  faid  to  have  a 
franchife  or  freedom.  Other  franchifes  are,  to  hold  a 
court-lcet:  to  have  a  manor  or  lordfiiip  ;  or,  at  leall, 
to  have  a  lordOiip  paramount :  to  have  waifs,  wrecks, 
cftrays,  treafurc-trove,  royal  fifli,  forfeitures,  and  deo- 
dands  :  to  have  a  court  of  one's  own,  or  liberty,  of 
holding  pleas  and  trying  caufes  :  to  have  the  cogni- 
zance of  pleas  ;  which  is  a  flill  greater  liberty,  being 
an  e.xclulive  right,  fo  that  no  other  court  fiiall  try  cau- 
fes arifuig  within  that  jurifdiSion  :  to  have  a  bailiwick, 
or  liberty  exempt  from  the  flterift'of  the  county; 
wherein  the  grantee  only,  and  his  officers,  are  to  exe- 
cuteall  procefs  :  to  have  a  fair  or  market  j  with  the  right 
of  takingtoll, either  there  or  at  any  other  public  places, 
as  at  bridges, wharfs,or  the  like  ;  which  tolls  mull  have 
a  rcafonabie  caufe  of  commencement  (as  in  confide, 
ration  of  repairs,  or  thelike),  clfe  the  franchife  is  ille- 
gal and  void  :  or  laftly,  to  have  a  forefl,  chafe,  park, 
warren,  or  iifliery,  endowed  with  privileges  of  royalty. 
See  Chase,  Forest,  Sec. 

Franchise  is  alfo  ufcd  for  an  afylura  or  fan(5luary, 
where  people  are  fccure  of  their  perfons,  &c.  Churches 
and  monalieries  in  Spain  are  franchifes  for  criminals  ; 
fo  were  they  anciently  in  England,  till  they  were  abu- 
fed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  there  was  a  neceffity  forabo- 
lifliing  the  cuftom.  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  ca- 
pitulars made  by  Charlemagne  in  his  palace  of  Heri- 
llal  in  779,  was  that  relating  to  the  franchifes  of 
churches.  The  right  of  franchifc  was  held  fo  facred, 
that  even  the  lefs  religious  kings  ohfcrved  it  to  a  de- 
gree of  fcrupuloufnefs ;  but  to  fuch  exccfs  in  time  was 
it  carried,  that  Charlemagne  refolved  to  reduce  it.  Ac- 
cordingly he  forebad  any  proviflon  being  carried  tocri- 
minals  retired  into  churches  for  refuge. 

Franchise  of  Quarters,  is  a  certain  fpace  or  diflridt 
at  Rome,  wherein  are  the  houfes  of  the  arabaifadors 
of  the  princes  of  Europe  ;  and  where  fuch  as  retire 
cannot  be  arrelltd  or  ftized  by  the  Ihirri  or  fcrj earns, 
nor  perfecuied  at  law.  The  people  of  Rome  look 
on  this  as  an  old  ufurpation  and  a  fcandalous  privilege, 
which  ambalfadors,  out  of  a  jeafoufy  of  their  power, 
carried  to  a  great  length  in  the  I  jth  century,  by  en- 
larging iufenlibly  the  dependencies  of  their  palaces  or 
houfes,  within  which  the  right  of  franchife  was  an- 
ciently confined.  Several  of  the  popes,  Julius  III, 
Pius  XIV.  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  publifhcd 
bulls  and  ordinances  againft  this  abufe  j  which  had 
rcfcued  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  city  from  iheir 
authority,  and  rendered  it  a  retreat  for  the  mofl  aban- 
doned perfons.  At  length  Innocent  XI.  exprefsly  re- 
fufed  to  receive  any  more  ambafl'adors  but  fuch  as 
would  make  a  formal  renounciation  of  the  franchife  of 
quarters. 

FRANCIA  (Francefco),  a  celebrated  Bolognefe 
painter,  born  in  1350.  He  was  firft  a  goldfmith  or 
jeweller,  afterwards  a  graver  of  coins  and  medals ;  but 
applying  at  lafl  to  paiiuir.g,  obtained  great  reputation 
by  his  works,  particularly  by  apiece  of  St  Stbadian, 
whom  he  had  drawn  bound  to  a  tree  with  his  hands 
lied  over  his  hcait.  He  pined  himfclf  into  a  confump- 
tion.by  defpairing  to  equal  Raphael  ;  ard  died  in  1518. 

FRANCIS  I.  king  ot  France,  ihe  rival  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  the  rcftorcr  of  learning  and  po- 
litcnefs  in  France.     See  (////7o;7  of)  France. 

Francis  (Philip),  a  very  ingenious  writer,  cf  Irilh 
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extraction,  if  not  Ijorii  in  that  kingdom.  His  fstlier 
was  a  (Ji;;nifieJ  clergyman  in  Ireland,  being  dean  of 
'fi)!n.-  cathedral;  and  oar  author,  his  Ion,  was  alfo 
bred  to  the  church,  and  had  a  doiitor's  degree  confer- 
red on  him.  He  was  more  didiiigiiillied  as  a  tranlla- 
tor  than  as  an  original  writer.  His  verfions  of  Horace 
and  Deuioftlienes  liave  been  juftly  valued  :  the  former 
is  accompanied  with  notes,  and  is  perhaps  as  complete 
and  iifctnl  a  work  of  its  kind  as  hath  yet  appeared. 
Jic  was  alfo  a  conliderable  political  writer  ;  and  in  the 
bennning  of  the  prcfent  reign  is  ruppofed  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  government:  for  which  fer- 
vice,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  reirtory  of  Barrow  in 
Suffi)lk,  and  to  the  chaplainfliip  of  Chelfca  hcfpiial. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  two  tragedies,  Eugenia, 
and  Conflantia  ;  but,  as  a  dramatic  writer,  nut  very 
fucccfsful.  He  died  at  Bath  in  Marcn  1773;  leaving 
a  fon,  who  was  then  one  of  the  fijpremc  council  at 
■Bengal. 

FRANCISCANS,  in  ccclefiaaical  hiftory,  are  re- 
ligious of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  founded  by  him  in 
the  year  1209.  Francis  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  of 
Aififi,  in  the  province  of  Umbria,  who,  having  led  a 
difTolute  life,  was  reclaimed  liy  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  and 
afterwards  fell  into  an  extravagant  kind  of  devotion, 
that  looked  lefs  like  religion  than  alienation  of  mind. 
■Soon  after  rhis,  viz.  in  the  year  iao8,  hearing  the 
pall'age  repeated.  Matt.  x.  9.  10.  in  which  Chrill  ad- 
drelles  his  apolllcs.  Provide  neither  gold,  >ior  fiivsr,  &c. 
he  was  led  to  confiJer  a  voluntary  and  abfJute  pover- 
ty as  the  dfence  of  the  gofpel,  and  to  prefcribe  this 
poTcrty  as  a  facred  rule  both  to  hinifclf  and  to  the  few 
•that  followed  him.  This  new  focicty,  which  appeared 
tolnnocent  III.  extremely  adapted  to  the  prefcnt  date 
of  the  church,  and  proper  to  rellore  its  declining  ere- 
tiir,  was  folemnly  approved  and  confirmtd  by  Hono- 
rius-lll.  in  1223,  and  had  ma<lc  a  conliderable  pro- 
grefs  before  the  death  of  its  founder  in  1226.  Francis, 
through  an  exceflfive  humility,  would  not  futfer  the 
monks  of  his  order  to  be  aXieifratres,  i.  e.  bretiirtJi 
«r  friars,  \>-Mfraterci!li,  i.  e.  little  brethren,  or  friars- 
minor,  by  which  denomination  they  fliU  continue  to 
be  dilHnguillicd.  They  are  alfo  called_^rcyy;/^?;-j,  on 
account  of  the  colour  of  their  clothing,  and  cordeliers, 
&c.  The  Francifcans  and  Dominicans  were  zealous 
andaflive  friends  to  the  papal  hierarchy,  and,  in  re- 
turn, were  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar  privileges  and  ho- 
nourable employments.  The  Francifcans,  in  particu- 
lar, were  invefled  with  the  ireafure  of  ample  and  ex- 
lenlive  indulgences  ;  thediflribution  of  which  was  com- 
mitted to  them  by  the  popes,  as  a  means  of  fubfiftence, 
and  a  rich  indemnification  for  their  voluntary  poverty. 
In  confequcnce  of  this  grant,  the  rule  of  the  founder, 
which  abfolutely  prohibited  both  perfonal  and  collec- 
tive property,  for  that  neither  the  individual  nor  the 
community  were  to  poffefs  either  fund,  revenue,  or  any 
worldly  goods,  was  confidered  as  too  HxiSt  and  fcvere, 
and  difpcnfed  with  foon  after  his  death.  In  12U, 
Gregory  IX.  publilhed  an  interpretation  of  this  rule, 
mitigating  its  rigour;  which  was  farther  conlirmed  by 
Innocent  IV.  in  124J,  and  by  Alexander  IV.  in  1247. 
Thefe  milder  alterations  were  zcaloudy  oppofed  by  a 
Wranch  of  the  Francifcans  called  iht/firitrial ;  dnd  tlieir 
complaints  were  regarded  by  Nicholas  III.  who,  in 
1279,  publiflied  a  fanwus  conflitiuion,  conliruiing  the 


rule  of  St  Francis,  and  containing  an  elaborate  expli- 
cation of  the  maxims  it  rcconimcnded,  and  the  duties 
it  prefcrlbed.     In    1387,  Mattjiew  of    Aqua    Sparta, 
being  elected  general   of  the  order,  difccuragcd   tlie  . 
ancient  difcipliiie  of  the  Francifcans,  and  iiidtjlgcd  his 
monks  in  abandoning  even  the  appearance  of  poverty; 
and  this  conduct  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  Ipui- 
lualor  aufterer  Francifcans  ;  lu  ihatfiov.i  the  year  1290, 
fcJitions  and  fch;lms  arol'e  in  an  order  that  liad  been  fo 
famous  for  its  pretended  diliuterellednefs  and  humility. 
Such  was  the  eathuliallic  phrenzy  of  the  Francifcans, 
th.-xt  they  impioully  maintained,   that  the  foiuider  of 
their  order  was  a  I'ccoud  Chrill,   in  all  refpcfts  limilar 
to  the  iirft  ;  aud  that  ihcir   iullitmion  and    dil'ciplinc 
were  the  true  gofpel  of  Jefus.     Accordingly,  Albizi, 
a  Francifcan  of  Pila,   publilhed  a  book  in  1383,  with 
tlic  applaufe  of  his  order,  iniitlcd.  The  Bouk  of   the 
Conforuiities  of  St  Francis  with  Jelus  Chrift.     In  tlie 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  whole  Francifcan  or- 
der was  divided  into  two  parties;  the  one,  embracing 
the  levcre  dilcipliue  and  abfohne  poverty  of  St  Fran-, 
cis,  were  caMedffirituals  ;  and  the  other,  who  inliited 
on  mitigating  the  aufterc  injuncJlions  of  their  founder, 
were  denomiiiated  brethren  of  the  covimtinity.     Thtli; 
wore  long,  ioofe,  and  good  habiis,   with  large  hoods ; 
the  former  were  clad  in  a  (Irair,  coarfe,  and  fni>rt  drefs, 
pretending  that  this  drcfs  vvas  enjoined  by  St  Francis, 
and   tliat   no  power  on  earth   had   a  right  to  alter  it. 
Neither  the  moderation  of  Clement  V.  nor  the  violence 
of  John  XXII.   could  appeafe  the  tumult  occalioned 
by   thefe  two  parties:  however,   their  rage  (ubiidcd 
from  the  year  I  329.     In  1368  thefe  two  panics  were 
formed  into  two  large  bodies,  comprehending  the  whole 
Francifcan  order,  which  fublifl  to  liiis  d  ly  ;  viz.   the 
conventual  brethren,  and  Vv.c  brethren  of  the  obfervance 
or  objervatioti,  fromwliora  I'prung  thecapuchins  and  re- 
collects.    Tiie  general  opinion  is,  that  the  Francifcans 
came  into  England  in  the  year  1224,  and  had   thetr 
firil  houfe  at    Canterbury,  and  their  fecond  at   Lon- 
don ;  but  there  is  no  certain   account  of  their  being 
there  till  king  Henry  VII.  built  two  or  three  houfes 
for  them  at   the  diltolution    of  the  monafteries,   ih-e 
conventual   Francifcans  had   about  SS   houfes,  which 
were  under  fcven  cullodies  or  wardenlhips  ;  viz.  tbofc 
of  London,  York,  Cambridge,  Briltol,  Oxford,  New- 
call  le,  and  Worceder. 

FRANCONIA,  a  circle  of  the  German  empire, 
lying  between  Bohemia  on  the  eafl,  and  the  electo- 
rate of  Mcntz  on  the  weft.  Its  capital  is  Nuremburg  ; 
and  from  this  country  the  Franks,  who  conquered  and 
gave  name  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  are  faid  to  have 
come. 

FRANGULA,  in  botany.     See  Rhamnus. 

FRANK  LANGUAGE,  Ltngiut  Franca,  a  kind  of 
jargon  fpoken  on  ihe  Mediterranean,  and  particularly 
throughout  the  coafts  and  ports  of  the  Levant,  coin- 
pofed  of  Italian,  Spanilh,  French,  Vulgar  Greek,  ami 
other  languages. 

Frank,  ox  Franc,  an  ancient  coin,  either  of  gold 
or  iilver,  llruck  and  current  in  France.  The  value  o( 
the  gold  Frank  was  fomt  thing  more  ihan  that  of  the 
gold  crown  ;  the  filver  F'rank  was  a  third  of  the  gold 
one  :  this  coin  has  been  long  out  of  ufc,  tho'  the  term 
is  ftill  retained  as  the  naire  of  a  money  of  account ;  iix 
which  fenfc  it  is  etjuiyalejit  to  the  livre^  or  20  foh. 
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Frank  Frank,  or /'ra'^^ir,  meaning  literally jf/v^  from  char- 

——>/—'  ges  and  impofuions,  or  exempt  nom  public  taxes,  has 

various  fignitications  in  ike  ancient  Engliih  cuflnms. 

Fr4Kk  Aimotgne,  (libera  eleejiiofyna),  or  "  free 
alms;"  a  tenure  of  a  fpiruujl  nature,  whereby  a  re- 
ligions corporation,  aggregate  or  fole,  holdclh  lands 
of  the  donor  to  them  and  their  fiiccellbrs  for  ever.  The 
ervice  which  they  were  bound  to  render  for  thcfe 
■  ands  was  not  certainly  defined  :  but  only  in  general  to 
pray  for  the  fouls  of  the  donor  and  his  heirs,  dead  or 
.alive  ;  and  therefore  they  did  no  fealty  (which  is  in- 
cident to  alloiherfervices  but  this),  becaufc  this  divine 
fervice  was  of  an  higher  and  more  exalted  nature.  This 
is  the  tenure  by  which  almoll  all  the  ancient  monafte- 
ries  and  religious  houles  held  their  lands ;  and  by 
•which  the  parochial  clergy,  and  very  many  ecclefiafti- 
xal  and  cleemofynary  foundations,  hold  them  at  this 
day  ;  the  nature  of  the  fervice  being  upon  the  reforma- 
tion altered  and  made  conformable  to  the  purer  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  England.  It  was  an  old  Saxon 
tenure  ;  and  continued  under  the  Norman  revolution, 
through  the  great  refpeift  that  was  Ihown  to  religion 
and  religious  men  in  ancient  times.  This  is  alfo  the 
reafon  that  tenants  in  frankalmoign  were  difcharged  of 
alloiherfervices  except  the  fri«on'/?  ;/i:<:if/^/«.f,  of  repair- 
ing the  highways,  building  caftles,  and  repelling  inva- 
fions  ;  j art  as  the  druids,  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
\\iA  ojuiihtm  rerum  'toimuiiitatcm.  And  even  at  pre- 
fent  this  is  a  tenure  of  a  very  ditferent  nature  from  all 
•others  ;  being  not  in  the  lead  feodal,  but  merely  fpi- 
•ritnal.  For,  if  the  fervice  be  negledted,  the  law  gives 
no  remedy  by  dillrefs,  or  othcrwile,  to  the  lord  of 
whom  the  lands  are  holden  ;  but  merely  a  complaint  to 
the  ordinary  or  vifitor  to  correft  it. 

FRANK-Chafe  is  defined  to  be  a  liberty  of  free  chacc, 
■whereby  perfons  that  have  lands  within  the  compafsof 
the  fame,  are  prohibited   to  cut  down  any  wood,  &c. 
out  of  the  view  of  the  fore/ler. 

FRAKK-Fee,  fignifies  the  fame  thing  as  holding 
lands  and  tenements  in  fee-finiple  ;  that  is,  to  any 
perfon  and  his  heirs,  and  not  by  I'uch  a  fervice  as  is  re- 
quired by  ancient  demefne,  but  is  pleaded  at  comi.non 
law.     See  Fee. 

FRAKK-Lavj,  a  word  applied  to  the  free  and  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  or  the  benefit  a  perfon  has  by 
it. 

He  that  for  any  offence  loleth  this  frank-law,  incurs 
thefe  inconveniences,  viz.  He  may  not  be  permitted 
to  fcrve  on  juries,  nor  ufcd  as  an  evidence  to  the 
truth  ;  and  if  he  has  any  thing  to  do  in  the  king's 
court,  he  muft  not  approach  it  in  perfon,  but  appoint 
his  attorney  ;  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  (liall  be 
fcized  into  the  king's  hands  ;  and  his  lands  be  eftrea- 
ted,  his  trees  rooted  up,  and  his  body  committed  to 
cuflody. 

FRAXK-Marriage,  in  law,  is  where  tenements  are 
given  by  one  man  to  another,  together  with  a  wife, 
wlio  is  the  daughter  or  coufin  to  the  donor,  to  hold  in 
frank-marriage.  By  fuch  gift,  though  nothing  but 
the  \f/oriifra/ik-marrmge  is  exprelfed,  the  donees  fliall 
have  the  tenenaentst-o  them,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two 
bodies  begotten  ;  that  this,  they  are  tenants  in  fpecial 
tail.  For  thisone  \wotA,  fraiik-?iiarriage,  denotes,  ex  vi 
ter7?ih!i,  not  only  an  inheritance,  like  the  word  jraitk- 
almoigne,  but  likewife  limits  that  inheritance  ;  iupply- 


iug  not  only  words  of  defcent,  but  of  procreation  al- 
fo. Such  donees  in  frank-marriage  are  liable  to  no 
fervice  but  fealty  ;  for  a  rent  rcf.rved  therein  is  void 
until  the  fourth  degree  of  cowLuiguinity  be  pafl  be- 
tween the  ifliies  of  the  dmior  and  d.Mice. 

pRASK-l'ledge,  in  law,  figiiiries  a  pledge  or  furety 
for  the  behaviour  of  freemtu, 

Acording  10  the  ancient  cuflom  of  England,  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  public  )ieace,  every  free-born  man, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  except  religious  pei  funs,  clerks, 
knights,  and  their  eldeit  fons,  was  obliged  to  give  fc- 
curity  for  his  truth  and  behaviour  towards  ihc  kingand 
his  ftibji-fts,  or  cife  be  iniprifoned.  Accordingly,  a 
certain  number  of  neighbours  became  interchangeably 
bound  for  cacli  other,  to  fee  each  perfon  of  their  pledge 
forth  coming  at  all  times,  or  to  anfwer  for  the  offence 
of  any  one  gone  away  ;  fo  that  whenever  any  perfon 
offended,  it  wasprefcntly  inquired  in  what  pledge  he 
was,  and  there  the  perfons  bound  either  produced  the 
offender  in  31  days,  or  made  fatisfaiftion  for  his  of- 
fence. 

FRANK-7euement.     See  Tenure. 

FRANKED  Letters.  The  privilege  of  letters  CO- 
ming  free  of  portage  to  and  from  members  of  parliament 
was  claimed  by  the  Englifli  houfe  of  commons  in  1660, 
when  the  fiifl  legal  fcttlenient  of  the  prefent  poll  office 
was  made  ;  but  afterwards  dropped,  upon  a  private af- 
furance  from  the  crown,  that  this  privilege  Ihould  be 
allowed  the  members.  And  accordingly  a  warrant  was 
conftantly  ilfued  to  the  pofl  mafler-general,  direiling 
the  allowance  thereof  to  the  extent  of  two  ounces  in 
weight:  till  at  length  it  was  cxprefsly  confirmed  by 
4  Geo.  III.  c.  14.  which  adds  many  new  regulations, 
rendered  neceH'ary  by  the  great  abufes  crept  into  the 
pracStice  of  franking;  whereby  the  annual  amoilntof 
franked  letters  had  increafed  from  L.  23,600  in  the 
yearxyij,  to  L.  170,700  in  the  year  1763.  Further 
regulations  have  fince  taken  place;  in  particular,  franks 
mull  be  dated  (the  month  written  at  length),  and  put 
into  the  office  the  fame  day  ;  notwiihltanding  which, 
the  revenue  Ililllofes  by  this  privilege  above  L. 80,000 
per  annum. 

FRANKEN  (Francifcus),  commonly  called  Old 
Frai:k,  a  famous  Flemifh  painter,  fuppofcd  to  have 
been  born  about  theyear  1544;  but  though  his  works 
are  well  known,  very  few  of  the  circumflances  of  his 
life  have  been  tranfmiited  to  pofterity.  This  maflcr 
-painted  hiflorical  fubjecls  from  the  Old  and  New  Tef- 
lameiits  ;  and  was  remarkable  for  introducing  a  great 
number  of  figures  into  his  compofitions,  which  he  had 
the  addrcfs  to  group  very  difliuefly.  Vandyck  often 
commended  his  works,  and  thought  them  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  colltdlion. 

Fbanken  (Francifcus),  diftinguiHied  by  the  name 
of  Touiig  Flunk,  was  the  fon  of  the  former,  born  in  the 
year  15S0.  He  was  inflrue^ed  by  his  father  ;  whofe 
llyle  he  adopted  fo  clofcly,  that  iheir  works  are  fre- 
quently tniftaken.  When  he  found  himfelf  fufBcienily 
fliilled  at  home,  he  travelled  into  Italy  for  improve- 
ment in  colouring  ;  and,  on  his  return,  his  works  were 
niiich  coveted.  The  mofl  capital  performance  of  this 
painter  are,  a  fcriptural  performance  in  the  church  of 
Notre-dame  at  Antwerp;  and  an  excellent  pidure,  in  a 
finall  fizc,  of  Solomon's  idolatry.  Young  Frank  died 
in  1642. 

FRANK- 
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'ranlwndal      FRANKENDAL,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in 

li         the  dominions  of  the  Eleftor  Palatine.     It  was  taken 

^"°*^''    by  the  Spaniards  in  1623,  by  the  Swedes  in  1632,  and 

"       '  burnt  by  the  French  in  16S8.     E.   Long.  8.  29.  N. 

Lat.  49.  28. 

KRANKENIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  thehexandriaclafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  i  yih  or- 
der, Ca/jica>it/i.'mie.  The  calyx  is  quinquelid,  and 
funnel-iliaped  ;  the  petals  live  ;  the  (ligraa  fexpar- 
tite  ;  the  capfale  unilocular  and  trivalvular. 

FRANKINCENSE.     See  Incense. 

FRANKLIN  (Dr  Benjamin).     SeeAppENDix. 

Franklin  (Thomas),  D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  his  Bri  tannic  majefly,  was  the  fon  of  Richard  Frank- 
lin, well  known  as  the  printer  of  an  anti-minillerial  pa- 
per called  Thii Craft/man ;'m  the  condufting  of  which 
he  received  great  afliftance  from  LordBolingbroke,Mr 
Pulteney,  and  other  excellent  writers,  who  then  op- 
pofed  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  meafures.  By  the  advice 
of  the  fecond  of  thefe  gentlemen, young  Franklin  was 
devoted  to  the  church,  with  a  promife  of  being  pro- 
vided for  by  the  patriot;  who  afterwards  forgot  his 
undertaking,  and  then  entirely  neglcded  him.  He 
vvaseducatedatWeftminftcr-fchool;  from  whence  he 
went  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
came fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  was  fome  time 
Greek  profeffor.  In  Dec.  1758,  he  was  inftitutcd 
vicar  of  Ware  and  Thundridge  ;  which,  with  the 
ledurefliip  of  St  Paul,  Covcnt-Garden,  and  a  chapel 
inQucen-flreet,  were  all  the  preferments  he  held  till 
he  obtained  the  reftory  of  Brafted  in  Kent.  This 
gentleman  was  poflelled  of  no  inconfiderable  fhare  of 
learningand  poetical  abilities,  andwaslonga  favourite 
in  the  literary  world.  His  tranllations  of  Phalaris, 
Sophocles,  and  Lucian,  equally  evince  his  learning 
and  his  genius,  as  they  are  not  more  diltinguiflied  for 
idclityinthc  verfion,  than  congeniality  with  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  admirable  originals.  Dr  Franklin,  like  Mr 
Foote,  fufFered  a  trail llation  from  the  French  to  be 
printed  in  his  name  ;  but  the  Oreflcs  and  £lei5tra  are 
fuppofed  to  be  all  that  were  really  by  him.  It  was  a 
trandation  of  Voltaire's  works,  to  which  alfo  Dr 
Sniollet's  name  appears.  His  own  dramatic  conipoft- 
lions,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  tragedies  of  The 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  Matilda,  are  univerfallyknown, 
and  defervedly  eftcemed  by  the  public;  fo  that  his 
death,  which  happened  March  15,  1784,  may  becon- 
fidered  as  a  lofs  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

FRANKS,  Francs,  Frankis,  or  FRANq_uis,  a 
rame  which  the  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  &c.  give  to 
all  the  people  of  the  wellern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
appellation  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  rife 
in  Afia,  at  the  time  of  the  croifades  ;  when  the  French 
made  the  moll;  conliderable  figure  among  the  croilfces  : 
from  which  time  the  Turks,  Saracens,  Greeks,  Abyf- 
linians,  &c.  ufed  it  as  a  common  term  for  all  the  Chri- 
iiians  of  Europe  ;  and  called  Europe  itftlf  Fra/jk'Jhi/i. 
The. Arabs  and  Mahometans,  fays  M.  d'Herbelot,  ap- 
ply the  term  Franks  not  only  to  the  French  (to  whom 
the  name  originally  belonged),  but  alfo  to  the  Latins 
and  Europeans  in  general. 

ButF.  Go3r,in  his  notcsonCondinus.cap.  J.  n.  4:;. 
furniflies  another  origin  of  the  appellation  Franks,  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  former.  He  obferves,  that 
Vol.  VII. 


the  Greeks  at  firft  confined  the  name  to  the  Erarci, 
!.  e.  the  German  nations,  who  had  Itiiltd  theuifclves 
in  France  or  Gaul ;  but  afterwards  they  gave  tlie  fame 
name  to  the  Apulians  aud  Calabrians,  after  they  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Normans  ;  and  at  length  the 
name  was  farther  extended  to  all  the  Latins. 

In  tbisfenfe  is  the  word  ufed  by  feveral  Greek  wri- 
ters ;  asComnenus,&c.  who,  todiflinguiflithe  French, 
call  them  the  -wcjlern  Franks,  Du-Cange  adds,  thai 
about  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they  diflinguilhcii 
eallern  France,  wellern  France,  Latin  or  Roman 
France,  and  German  France,  which  was  the  ancient 
France,  afterwards  called  Franconia. 

P'RASCATI,  or  Frescati.  SeeFREsCATi. 
FRASERSBURGH,  a  fmall  fea-port  town  in  th« 
county  of  Aberdeen,  lituated  in  a  cheap  and  populous 
country,  on  the  point  of  land  called  Kmuaird's  Head, 
which  is  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  Murray  firth. 
It  has  a  fmall  good  harbour,  made  and  kept  up  at  .a. 
confidcrable  expence  by  the  proprietor  and  the  town, 
and  well  adapted  for  building  of  fmall  velFels.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tide,  there  are  11  to  ij  feet  water 
within  the  harbour,  and  20  feet  immediately  without 
at  fpring-tides  :  without  is  a  tolerable  road  for  fliip- 
ping,  in  a  bay  nearly  a  league  in  length  and  half  a 
league  in  depth,  with  good  anchorage  in  a  fandy  bot- 
tom. VelFels  of  about  200  tons  burden  enter  the  har- 
bour at  prefent.  Fraferiburgh  contains  about  1000 
inhabitants,  and  is  well  fituated  for  trade  with  the 
call  coa/l  of  Europe.  The  town  has  lately  advanced 
conlidcrably,  and  requires  only  encouragement  to  ren- 
der it  a  port  of  fome  confequencc  on  the  coall  of 
Scotland.  At  prefent  it  carries  on  a  fmall  trade  to  the 
eaft  fea,  feveral  manufadories  arc  forming  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  port  is  well  adapted  for  build- 
ing of  fmall  veffels. 

FRATERNAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  rela- 
tion of  brother. 

Fraternal  AffeElion  is  the  love  and  attachment  fub- 
fining  among,  or  due  to  one  another  by,  children  of 
the  fame  family. 

Though  all  mankind  fprung  from  the  fame  head, 
and  are  bound  to  cultivate  a  mutual  good- will  to  each 
other ;  yet  this  duty  is  not  fo  obvious  and  flriking  as 
that  which  is  incumbent  on  ihofe  who  belong  to  the 
fame  family.  Nothing  can  approach  nearer  tofelf-love 
than  fraternal  affedlion  :  and  there  is  but  a  lliort  re- 
move from  our  own  concerns  and  happinefs,  to  theirs 
who  come  from  the  fame  Hock,  and  are  partakers  of  the 
fame  blood.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  horrible 
than  difcord  and  animofity  among  members  fo  allied; 
and  nothing  fo  beautiful  as  harmony  and  love. 

This  relation  is  formed  by  nature,  not  by  choice  ; 
and  though  it  has  many  things  in  common  with,  yet  it 
is  prior  to,  the  obligations  of  friendfhip  :  confequently 
nature  and  reafon  diflate  that  there  Ihould  be  a  pecu- 
liar afFedion  between  brethren.  We  are  not  obliged, 
however,  to  make  a  brother  or  lifter  an  intimate  or 
bofom  friend  in  preference  to  one  who  is  not  akin. 
Diverllty  of  temper,  and  want  of  fuitable  qualifica- 
tions, may  render  it  unfafc  and  improper.  But  where 
friendfliip  and  fraternity  riieet  in  the  fame  perfons, 
fuch  a  conjundion  adds,  a  luftre  to  the  relation. 

Among  brethren,  an  hearty  benevolence,  an  ardent 

concern  for  each  other's  welfare,  a  readinefs  to  fervc 
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Trarerslty  And  promote  it,  are  the  peculiar  offices  of  this  relati- 
1  ,  oujaiid  though  friends  are  to  have  their  iliare,  yet  the 
Tratricelli.^  claim  of  kindred  is  firll  and  ordinarily  flrongelt.  "Ne- 
cefiaria  prxlidia  vitse  debentur  lis  maxime  (fays  Ci- 
cero), qiios  ante  dixi  (/.  e.  propinquis);  vita  autem, 
vifliifqiic  communis,  concilia,  {crmrmes,  Scc.in  araici- 
tiisvigcnt  maxime."  DeOfficiis. 

FRATERNITY,  brotherhood,  the  relation  or 
tmion  of  brothers,  friends,  partners,  alfociatcs.  Sec. 

Kraternitv,  in  a  civil  fcnfe,  is  ufcd  for  a  guild, 
afTociation,  or  focicty  of  perfons,  united  into  a  Ubdy, 
for  fome  common  intereft  or  advantage.  See  Com- 
TAN  Y  and  Guild. 

Kr.mer  NiTY,in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  fig- 
nifies  a  fociety  for  the  improvement  of  devotion.  Of 
tiiefe  there  are  feveral  forts  :  as,  i.  Tlie  fraternity  of 
the  rofary,  founded  by  St  Dominic.  It  is  divided  in- 
to two  branches,  called  the  foww.'s;;  rofary,  and  the/it';-- 
fietttal  rofary;  the  former  of  whom  are  obliged  to  con- 
fefs  and  communicate  every  firft  Sunday  in  the  month, 
and  the  latter  to  repeat  the  rofary  continually.  2.  The 
fraternity  of  the  fcapulary,  vi'hom  the  bleflcd  Virgin, 
according  to  the  fabbatine  bull  of  Poj)e  John  XXII. 
has  promifed  to  deliver  out  of  hell  the  firlt  Sunday  af- 
ter their  death.  3.  The  fraternity  of  St  Francis's  gir- 
dle are  clothed  with  a  fack  of  grey  colour,  which 
ihey  lie  with  a  cord  ;  and  in  procellions  walk  bare- 
footed, carrying  in  their  hands  a  wooden  crofs.  4. 
That  of  St  Auftin's  leathern  girdle,  comprehends  a 
great  many  devotees.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  are 
tlie  countries  where  one  fees  the  grcatefl  number  of 
thefc  fraternities,  fome  of  which  alfume  the  name  of 
arch-frater7inUi.  Pope  Clement  VII.  inflitutcd  ttic 
arch-fraternity  of  charily,  which  dillributes  bread 
every  Sunday  among  the  poor,  and  gives  portions  to 
40  poor  girls  on  the  fcafl;  of  St  Jeroni  their  patron. 
The  fraternity  of  death,  buries  fuch  dead  as  are  aban- 
doned by  their  relations,  and  caufes  mafles  to  be  ce- 
lebrated for  them. 

FRATRESarvai.ES.     See  Arvales. 

FRATRIAGE,  the  partition  among  brothers,  or 
coheirs,  coming  to  the  fame  inheritance  or  fuccef- 
fion. 

FRATRICELLI,  in  ecclefiaflical  hiftory,  an  en- 
ihudaftic  fett  of  Francifcans,  which  rofe  in  Italy,  and 
particularly  in  the  marquifate  of  Ancona,  about  the 
year  1294.  The  wordis  an  Italian  diminutive, iignify- 
ingfiUerculiy  or  "  little  brothers ;"  and  was  here 
ufcd  as  a  term  of  derifion,  as  they  were  moft  of  them 
apollate  monks,  whom  the  Italians  call  fratelii,  or 
fratricilli.  For  this  reafon  the  itrmfnuriciU!,  as  a 
nick-name,  was  given  to  many  other  lefts,  as  the  Ca- 
Iharifls,  the  VValdenfcs,  &c.  however  different  in 
their  opinions  and  in  their  condudt.  But  this  denomi- 
nation applied  to  the  auiiere  part  of  the  Francifcans 
was  conlidered  as  honourable.  See  Franciscans. 

The  founders  were  P.  Maurato,  and  P.  de  Foffom- 
broni,  who  having  obtained  of  pope  CeleRin  V.  a  per- 
inilllon  to  live  in  folitude,  after  the  manner  of  hcr- 
jnits,  and  to  obfervc  the  rule  of  St  Francis  in  all  its  ri- 
gour, feveral  idle  vagabond  monks  joined  them,  who, 
living  after  their  own  fancies,  and  making  all  perfec- 
tion to  coiifill  in  poverty,  were  foon  condemned  by 
pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  hisluccelfor,  and  the  inquifi- 
tors  ordered  to  proceed  againll;  them  as  heretics :  which 
commiiriou  they  executed  with  their  ufual  barbajity. 


Upon  this,  retiring  into  Sicily,  Peter  John  Oliva  de  Fratrici.ie 
Serignan  had  no  fooner  publifhed  his  Comment  on  the        || 
Apocalypfe,  than   they    adopted   his  errors.     They  Fraxinus, 
held  the  Romifli  church  to  be  Babylon,  and  propofcd 
to  eflabliflr  another  far  more  perfeft  one.   They  were 
condemned afrefh  by  pope  John  XXII.  In  confcqucncc 
of  whofe  cruelty  they  regarded  him  as  the  true  anti' 
chrift  ;  but  feveral  of  them  returning  into  Germany, 
were  Iheltered  by  Lewis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  em- 
peror. 

There  are  authentic  records,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  nolcfs  than  2000  perfons  were  burnt  by  the  inqui- 
fition,  from  the  year  1318  to  the  time  of  Innocent  VI. 
for  their  inflexible  attachment  to  the  poverty  of  St 
Francis.  The  fc  verities  again  ft  them  were  again  re- 
vived towards  the  clofe  of  the  1 5th  century  by  pope 
Nicolas  V.  and  his  fuccelfors.  However,  all  the  pcr- 
fecutions  which  this  fe(5t  endured  were  not  fufficicnt 
to  extinguilli  it  ;  for  it  fublilled  until  the  times  of  the 
reformation  in  Germany,  when  its  remaining  votaries 
adopted  the  caufe  and  embraced  the  dodrine  and  dif- 
cipline  of  Luther.  And  this  has  led  Popilh  writers  to 
charge  the  Fratricelli  with  many  enormities,  fome  of 
which  arc  recounted  by  M.  Bayle,  art.  Fratriatli. 

The  Fratricelli  had  divers  other  denominations: 
they  were  ciWcifratricelli,  according  to  fome,  becaufe 
they  lived  in  community,  in  imitation  of  the  primi- 
tive Chrilliaus,  or  rather  through  the  humility  of  the 
founder  of  the  Francifcan  order,  to  which  the  Fratri- 
celli originally  belonged ;  duldui,  from  one  of  their 
doiiors;   Bizocki,  Bcgu'uis,  and  Beghard't. 

FRATRICIDE,  the  crime  of  murdering  one's  bro- 
ther. See  Parricide. 

FRAUD,  in  Taw,  fignifies  deceit  in  grants,  or 
conveyances  of  lands,  &c.  or  in  bargains  and  fales  of 
goods,  &c.  to  the  damage  of  another  perfon. 

A  fraudulent  conveyance  of  lands  or  goods  to  de- 
ceive creditors,  as  to  creditors  is  void  in  law.  And  a 
fraudulent  conveyance  in  order  to  defraud  purchafers, 
is  alfo  to  fuch  purchafers  void  ;  and  the  perfons  julfi- 
fying  or  putting  off  fuch  grants  as  good,  Ihall  forfeit 
a  year's  value  of  the  lands,  and  the  full  value  of  the 
goods  and  chattels,  and  fliall  likewilc  be  imprifoned. 
See  Cheating. 

FRAUSTADT,  a  town  of  Silefia,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  remarkable  for  a  battle  gained  by  the 
Swedes  over  the  Saxons  in  1706.  E.  Long.  15.50. 
N.  Lat.  51.  45. 

FRAXINELLA,  in  botany.  See  Dictamnus. 
— It  is  remarkable  of  this  odorous  plant,  that,  when 
in  full  blolfom,  the  air  which  furrounds  it  in  a  ftill 
night,  may  be  inflamed  by  the  approacii  of  a  lighted 
candle.  Dr  Watfon  doubts  whether  this  inflammabi- 
lity proceeds  from  an  inflamniable  air  which  is  exhal- 
ed by  the  plant,  or  from  fome  of  the  finer  parts  of  the 
effential  oil  of  the  plant  being  dilFuIved  in  the  com- 
mon atmofpherical  air.  The  latter  is  the  mofl  proba- 
ble fuppofition  ;  for  were  it  the  pure  inflammable  air, 
as  Mr  Cavallo  obferves,  it  would,  on  account  of  its 
fmall  fpcciric  gravity,  leave  the  plant  as  ibon  as  il  v.'as 
produced.  Common  air  acquires  the  property  of  be- 
coming inflammable,  by  being  tranfniitteu  through  fe- 
veral eHeniial  oils. 

FRAXINUS,  the  Ash  :  A  genus  of  the  nioecia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  44tlr  order, 

$eparite. 
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There  is  no  hermaphrodite  calyx,  or  it  is     all  that 
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quadripartite;  and  there  is  either  no  corolla,  or  it  is 
tetrapeialoiis  :  there  are  two  llamina  ;  one  pillil ;  one 
'  lanceolated  feed  ;  and  the  piflil  of  the  female  is  lance- 
olated.  There  arc  fix  fpecics  ;  of  which  the  moll  iife- 
ful  is  the  common  afli,  which  is  fo  well  known,  that  it 
needs  no  defcripiion.  If  a  wood  ofthefe  trees  is  right- 
ly managed,  it  will  turn  greatly  to  the  advrtnt^.ge  of 
the  owner:  for,  by  the  underwood,  which  will  be 
fit  to  cut  every  eight  or  ten  years,  there  will  be  a 
continual  income,  more  than  faificient  to  pay  the  rent 
of  tiie  ground  and  all  other  charges;  and  llill  there 
will  be  a  ftock  preferved  for  timDer,  \vhich  in  a  fc\T 
years  will  be  worth  40s.  or  50s.  per  tree.  This  tree 
llourilhes  bell  in  groves,  but  grows  very  well  in  rich 
foil  in  open  fields.  It  bears  tranfplanting  and  lopping. 
Ill  the  north  of  England  they  lop  the  tops  of  thcfc 
trees  to  feed  the  cattle  in  autumn  when  the  grafs 
is  on  the  decline  ;  the  cattle  peeling  otf  the  bark  as 
food.  The  wood  hath  the  lingular  property  of  being 
nearly  as  good  when  young  as  when  old.  It  is  hard 
and  tough,  and  is  much  ufed  to  make  the  tools  em- 
ployed in  hulbandry.  The  aflies  of  the  wood  aftbrd 
very  good  potafli.  The  bark  is  uied  in  tanning  calf- 
Ikiu.  A  ilight  infufion  of  it  appears  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowilh  colour  when  viewed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the 
light ;  but  when  looked  down  upon,  or  placed  be- 
twixt the  eye  and  an  opakeobj  eft,  appears  blue.  Tliis 
bluenefs  is  deflroycd  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  but 
recovered  by  alkalies.  The  feeds  are  acrid  and  bitter. 
In  the  church-yard  of  Lochaber  in  Scotland,  Dr  Wal- 
ker meafured  the  trunk  of  a  dead  aih  tree,  which  at 
five  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  ground  was  58  feet  in 
circumference, — Horfes,  cows,  iheep,  and  goats  eat 
it ;  but  it  fpoils  the  milk  of  cows,  fo  that  it  (hould  not 
be  planted  in  dairy  farms. 

FRAY  literally  fignities  to  fret  ;  as  cloth  or  fluff 
docs  by  rubbing,  or  over-much  wearing. 

Among  hunters  a  deer  is  faid  to  fray  his  head,  when 
he  rubs  it  againfl  a  tree,  to  caufe  thelkins  of  his  new 
horns  to  come  off. 

FREA,  orFaiGGA,  the  wife  of  Odin,  was,  next 
to  him,  the  mod  revered  divinity  among  the  Heathen 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations.  As  Odin 
was  believed  to  be  the  father,  Frea  was  efteemed  the 
mother  of  all  the  ether  gods.  In  the  mod  ancient 
times,  Frea  was  the  fame  with  the  goddefs  Herthus, 
or  Earth,  who  was  fo  devoutly  worfliipped  by  the 
Angli  and  other  German  nations.  But  when  Odin, 
tire  conqueror  of  the  north,  ufurped  the  honours  due 
only  to  the  true  Odin,  his  wife  Frea  ufurped  thofe 
which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  mother  Earth.  She 
was  wordiipped  as  the  goJdcfs  of  love  and  pleafare, 
Mho  bellowed  on  her  votaries  a  variety  of  delights, 
particularly  happy  marrijges  and  eafy  child-births. 
To  Frea  the  fixth  day  of  the  week  was  confecrated, 
which  dill  bears  her  name. 

FREAM,  a  name  given  by  farmers  to  ploughed 
laud  worn  out  of  heart,   and  laid  fallow  till  it  recover. 

FREATS,  or  Freits,  a  term  ufed  in  Scotland  for 
ill  nmtm,  and  fometimes  denoting  accidents  fuperna- 
turally  unlucky.  King  James  VI.  in  his/J.^woz/o/o^/i", 
MS.  pen.  Edit.  B.  I.  ch.  IlII.  p.  13.  "  But  I  pray 
you  forget  not  likev/ays  to  ttU  what  arc  the  Devill's 
rudiuieutis  ?  E.  His  rudimentis  I  call  firlt  in  gcnerall 


quhilk  is  called  vulgairelie  the  virtu  of 
woode,  herbe,  and  daine  ;  quhilk  is  ufed  by  unlaw- 
ful charmis  without  natural  caufis.  As  lykcways  all 
kynd of  prattiques,y;vi//V,  or  utherlykextraardhuw- ac- 
tions, quhilk  cannot abydf  the  trcw  fwiche  of  natural! rai- 
fon."  It  occurs  again  in  the  fame  fenfein />.  14. 7>^.^rg. 
note  ;  and  In  p.  41.  fpeaking  of  i'orc^r?;-/ .-  "  And  in 
generall  that  naimc  was  gevin  thainie  for  ullng  of  fic 
chairmis  ^\\<.\  freitis,  as  that  craft  teachis  thainie." 

FRECKLbS,  LF.NTiGiNEs,  fpots  of  a  yeilowKK 
colour,  of  the  bigncfs  of  a  kntile-feed,  fcaiteied  over 
the  face,neck,andhands.  Freckiesare  eithernatural, 
or  proceeding  accidentally  from  the  jaundice  or  the 
action  of  the  fun  upon  the  part.  Heat,  or  a  fuddcii 
change  of  the  weather,  will  often  cauie  the  fkin  to  ap- 
pear of  a  darker  colour  than  natural ;  and  thereby 
produce  whit  is  called  tan,  funburn,  zwdi  ni'.rphnv, 
which  feem  to  differ  only  in  degree  ;  and  ufually  dif- 
appear  in  winter. 

Pcrfoiisofafiiie  complexion,  and  fuch  whole  hair  is 
red,  are  ihe  mod  fubje-d  to  freckles,  efpecially  in  thofc 
parts  which  they  expofeto  the  air. 

To  remove  freckles,  put  juice  of  lemons  in  a  glafs- 
vial,  and,  mixing  it  with  fugar  and  borax  finely  pow* 
dered,  let  it  diged  eight  days,  and  then  ufe  it.  Hom- 
berg  propofes  bullock's  gall  mixed  with  alum,  and,  af- 
ter the  alum  has  precipitated,  expofed  three  or  four 
months  to  the  fun  in  a  clofe  vial,  as  one  of  the  belt 
remedies  known  for  the  removing  of  freckles. 

FREDBEPvG,  a  rich,  Ilrong,  and  fine  town  ot* 
Germany,  in  Mifnia,  remarkablefor  its  mines,  and  for 
being  the  burying  place  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Saxony.  It  is  a  delightful  place,  feated  on  the  river 
Multa.     E.  Long.  13,  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  2. 

FREDERICA,  a  town  of  North  America,  irt 
Georgia,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alatamaha, 
lately  built  and  fortified  by  general  Oglethorpe.  The 
illand  it  Hands  upon  is  called  St  Simons' s ;  and  is  abour 
13  miles  inlength  and  4  in  breadth.  W.  Long.  81, 
35.  N.  Lat.  31.  o. 

FREDERICK  II.  the  Great,  of  PrufTia,  one  of  th« 
greated  warriors  the  prefcnt  age  has  produced,  wa3 
the  fon  of  Frederick  William  then  hereditary  prince 
of  Brandenburg,  and  Maria  Dorothea,  a  princefs  of 
the  houfe  of  Brunfwick.  He  was  born  in  1712,  the 
year  before  his  father  Frederick  I,  mounted  the  throne 
of  PrufTia.  The  latter  was  fo  far  from  being  a  patron 
of  literature,  that  he  regarded  nothing  but  what  rela- 
ted to  the  military  art ;  and  mod  of  his  generals,  whate- 
ver their  merits  in  1  heir  own  line  might  be,  fcarce  knew 
howtolign  their  names.  So  great  indeed  was  the  ig- 
norance of  the  monarch  himfelf  that  he  banifncd  from 
his  dominions  a  philofopher  of  the  name  of /r^//~,  mere- 
ly becaufc  hemaintained  the  doctrineof  prc-eltabliflied 
harmony  ;  upon  which  a  theologian  named  Lange  af- 
ferted,  that  on  futh  principles  his  majedy's  grenadiers 
were  not  culpablewhcn  they  defcrted,  it  bcingonly  the 
necelfaryconfcquenceof  the  impulfe  their  machine  had 
received  from  their  Creator.  His  fon  was  of  a  difpo- 
fition  the  very  reverfe  of  his  father.  Bein?  put  fron* 
his  birth  under  the  care  of  Val  de  Recoule'a  French 
lady  of  great  merit  and  underdanding,  he  acquired,  in 
his  early  years  not  only  a  tade  for  literature  in  ge- 
neral, but  a  predileflion  for  the  French  language, 
which  was  not  obliterated  throughout  his  whole  life. 
3  L  2  It 
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Fredeiitk.        It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  prince  of  the  difpoli- 

^~~''' '  lion  abovcmcntioncd,  would  fuffer  liis  fon  to  be  long 

engaged  in  literary  purfuits.  At  feven  years  of  age, 
young  Frederick  was  takenout  of  the  hands  of  Madame 
de  Recoule,  and  put  under  the  care  of  military  tutors. 
General  Count  de  Finkellein,  an  old  warrior,  was  ap- 
pointed his  governor  ;  his  fub-governor  was  Colonel  de 
Kalkflein,  an  officer  renowned  for  his  courage  and  ex- 
perience ;  he  was  taught  mathematics  and  fortification 
by  Major  Scnning  ;  Han  de  Jendun,  a  Frcncliinan, 
inllrui;led  him  in  other  branches  of  knowledge;  and 
acadct  of  the  nameof  AVwcc/,  taught  him  hisexercife. 
At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  furnidicd  with  a  fmall 
arfenal  flored  with  all  forts  of  arms  proportioned  to  his 
age  and  Arength ,  of  which  his  father  left  him  ablblutc 
nafter.  In  a  Hiort  time  he  was  named  captain  and 
chiefofthe  corps  of  cadets;  and  the  young  prince  per- 
formed every  day,  in  miniature,  with  his  little  fol- 
diers,  all  the  evolutions  with  which  his  father  exer- 
cifed  his  giants.  At  laft  he  received  the  command  of 
a  company  in  his  father's  regiment  famous  throughout 
uU  Europe,  and  which  was  compofed  of  men  of  whom 
fcarce  one  was  Ihort  of  feven  French  feet. 

Born,  however,  with  a  talle  for  (hearts,  he  devoted 
to  their  cultivation  every  monient  he  could  efcapc  the 
vigilanceof  his  guardians.  He  was  more  particularly 
fond  of  poetry  and  mulic,  and  when  he  could  find  a  mo- 
ment'slcifure,  he  read  French  auihors,orplaycd  on  the 
liute  ;  but  his  father,  as  often  as  he  fnrprifed  him  play- 
ing or  reading,  broke  his  tlate  and.threw  his  books  in- 
to the  fire.  The  prince,  chagrined  at  fuch  injurious 
treatment,  and  having  a  great  dclire  tovifitGermany, 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  defired  permilHon  to  tra- 
Vtl.  This,  however,  his  father  would  not  allow,  but 
permitted  him  to  accompany  himl'elf  in  the  little  jour- 
neys lie  made  from  time  to  time  into  Germany  ;  and, 
ill  I  728,  took  him  to  Drtfden  to  fee  the  king  of  Po- 
land. By  thefe  little  expeditions  the  delire  of  the 
prince  to  viiit  other  countries  Was  only  the  more  in- 
flamed, fo  that  at  lall  he  formed  a  delign  of  fetting 
out  without  his  father's  knowledge.  The  delign  was 
intrniled  to  two  of  the  prince's  young  friends  named 
Kat  and  Keit ;  money  was  borrowed  for  the  occafion, 
and  the  day  of  their  departure  fixed,  when  unluckily 
the  whole  projeft  was  difcovcred.  The  old  king,  im- 
placable in  his  refentraent,  and  confidering  his  fon  as 
a  deferter,  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  He  was 
flint  up  in  the  fortrefs  of  Cufirin  ;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmoll  dilHculty  that  the  Count  de  Seckendorf,  fent 
for  the  purpofe  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  able 
to  alter  the  king's  rcfolution.  Certain  vengeance, 
however,  was  determined  on  both  the  intended  aflb- 
ciates  in  Frederick's  journey.  Keit  efcaped  the  dan- 
ger by  flying  into  Holland  ;  but  Kat  had  not  that 
good  fortune.  The  king  firlt  direfted  that  he  fliould 
be  tried  by  a  court-martial  ;  bat  as  they,  contrary  to 
his  cxpedation,  only  fentenced  the  criminal  to  per- 
petual imprifonment,  the  revengeful  monarch  by  an 
unheard  of  exercife  of  the  royal  prerogative  caufed 
him  to  be  beheaded.  The  execution  was  performed 
undcr"'the  windows  of  the  prince  royal,  whofe  head 
was  held  towards  the  fcatF'ld  by  four  grenadiers  ;  but 
no  fooner  did  he  approach  the  window  and  fee  his 
friend  in  thehandsof  the  executioner,  than  he  ftrctch- 
cd  out  his  arms  towar.Js  him,  crying  out  "  Kat  ! 


Katl"  and  inflantly  fainted  away.  During  the  re- Frederick, 
maiuder  of  his  life  he  conlidcred  capital  punilhments  -— v— 
with  a  great  degree  of  horror,  and  they  were  rare 
tliroughuut  thePrulfian  dominions  while  he  continu- 
ed to  reign.  When  tlie  emperor  had  fucceeded  in  pre- 
venting tlie  execution  of  Frederick,  the  king  remark- 
ed, that  "  Aultria  would  one  day  fee  what  a  lerpcnt  fhe 
had  nouriilied  in  her  bofom."  The  royal  prifiuier  re- 
mained a  year  at  Cullrin  ;  during  which  time  his  fa- 
ther wiflicd  that  he  ihould  learn  the  maxims  of  govern- 
ment and  finance.  For  this  purpofe  M.  de  Munchovv, 
prehdeiit  of  the  chamber  of  domains  and  finances,  was 
ordered  to  make  him  ailifl  at  all  their  allcmblits,  to 
confider  him  as  a  limple  counlcUor,  to  treat  him  as 
fuch,  and  make  him  work  like  others.  The  young 
counfcllor,  however,  though  he  allilled  at  their  meet- 
ings, did  not  trouble  himfelf  with  readina;  ads  or 
copying  decrees.  Inftead  of  this,  he  amufed  liinifelf 
fometimes  with  reading  French  Pamplilcts,  and  at 
others  with  drawing  caricsturas  of  the  prefidtiu  or 
members  of  the  allcmbly.  M.  Munchow  himfelf  was 
likewife  very  favourable  to  the  prince  at  this  time,  by 
furnilhing  him  books  and  other  articles  of  amufement, 
notwithlfanding  the  cxprcfs  prohibition  of  his  father  : 
though  in  this  he  certainly  ran  a  great  rifle;  for  the 
old  king,  vi'ho  fet  but  a  very  light  value  on  human  life, 
would  undoubtedly  have  put  him  to  death  had  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  his  complaifance. 

Frederick,  after  palfing  the  time  abovementioneJ 
in  confinement,  was  recalled  to  Berlin,  on  pretence 
of  being  prcfent  at  the  celebration  of  his  eldell  filler's 
marriage  with  the  hereditary  prince  of  Bareith  ;  but 
the  true  reafon  was,  that  the  king  had  now  prepared  a 
match  for  tlie  prince  himfelf.  This  was  the  princefs 
Elizabeth  Chriftina  of  Brunfwick,  niece  to  the  em- 
prefs.  Frederick,  who  was  not  only  totally  indiffe- 
rent to  the  fair  fex  in  general,  but  panicularly  pre- 
judiced againll  this  princefs,  made  iome  objections  ; 
his  father,  however,  overcame  allobftaclcs  with  "his 
ufual  arguments  (fays  the  author  of  the  life  of  Frede- 
rick), viz.  his  cane,  and  a  few  kicks." 

The  coldnefs  which  Frederick  at  this  time  fliowed 
for  the  fair  fex,  appears  not  to  have  been  natural ;  for  as 
early  as  the  year  1725,  though  then  only  in  the  nth 
year  of  his  age,  he  isfaid  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
princefs  Anne,  daughter  of  George  II.  Even  ai  this 
early  period  he  entered  into  vows  to  refufe  every  other 
but  her  for  his  confort ;  nor  were  thefe  ever  broken,  as 
far  as  depended  on  himfelf.  The  marriage  perhaps 
would  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  fome  dif- 
ferences which  arofe  between  the  courts  of  Prullia  and 
Hanover  about  a  few  acres  of  meadow-land,  and  two 
or  three  Hanoverians  enlifted  by  the  Prnflian  recruit- 
ers. It  is  fuppofed  alfo,  that  it  was  intended  at  one 
time  to  marry  him  to  Maria  Thcrefa  of  Auflria  ;  but, 
as  in  that  cafe  it  would  jiavc  been  necellary  to  change 
his  religion,  Frederick  derived  from  thence  a  plaufible 
pretence  for  refufing  the  match.  Theprincefs  whom 
he  efpoufed  had  a  large  fliare  of  beauty  ;  and,  what  was 
flill  better,  an  excellent  heart :  but  Frederick  is  faid 
to  have  fuffered  fo  much  in  his  former  amours,  that 
certain  natural  and  unfurmountable  impediments  re- 
mained to  the  completing  of  his  marriage  with  any 
woman.  Scarcely  therefore  was  he  in  bed  with  his 
youn^  fpoufe,  when  a  try  of  Fiic  !  was  railed  by  his 

friends. 
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Frederick,  fiieiids.  Frederick  got  up  to  fee  where  the  conflagra- 

■ ^ '  tion  was  :   but  rinding  it  to  be  a  falfe  alarm,  he  lent 

meirengers  to  conipofc  the  princefs  ;  but  neither  that 
night,  nor  any  other,  did  he  think  proper  to  dillurb 
her  reft-. 

On  occafion  of  this  marriage,  Frederick  received 
from  his  father  the  county  of  Riipin.  He  relided  in 
the  capital  of  this  county,  named  alfo  Rupiit,  for  fomc 
time  ;  but  afterwards  chofe  Rhtiulbcrg  for  his  place 
of  abode.  This  is  a  little  town  built  in  the  f.nds,  on 
the  confines  of  Mecklenburg,  and  at  that  time  con- 
taining only  looo  inhabitants  ;  but  it  wasfoou  greatly 
improved  by  Frederick.  Having  put  over  the  great 
gate  of  thecaflle,  however,  the  following  infcription, 
FREDERicoTRANquiLLiTATEM  CoLENTi,  his  fa- 
ther was  difplcafed  with  it,  and  therefore  hurried  him 
from  his  peaceful  reireat  into  the  noife  and  tumult  of 
war.  At  this  time  thefucccilion  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
had  kindled  a  general  war  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  king  of  Prulfia  was  to  fend  10,000  auxiliaries 
to  the  imperial  army,  then  commanded  by  prince  Lu- 
gene.  The  king  conducted  his  troops  in  perfon, 
and  refolved  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  his  fon 
an  idea  of  war.  At  this  time,  however,  he  learnt  but 
little  ;  and  only  faw,  ashchlmfelfexpreH'csit,  the  Iha- 
dow  of  the  great  Eugene.  That  confuinmate  general, 
iieverthelefs,  did  not  overlook  his  merit  ;  butprcdifted 
that  he  would  one  day  be  a  great  captain.  Frederick 
having  gone  to  reconnoitre  the  lines  at  PhiliplLurg,  in 
his  return  through  a  very  open  wood,  was  cxpofcd  to 
the  cannon  of  the  lines,  which  thundered  incelfantly. 
Tlie  balls  broke  a  number  of  brandies  on  every  fide 
of  him  :  notwithllanding  which,  he  never  caufed  his 
horfc  move  quicker  ;  nor  did  hishand  which  held  the 
bridle  ever  alter  its  motion  even  for  a  moment.  He 
continued  to  convcrfe  quietly  with  the  generals  who 
attended  him,  and  never  ihowed  the  fmaileft  ijgn  of 
apprebenfion.  Being  one  night  atfuppcr  wiih  ticld- 
niarflial  Grumkow,  the  converfation  turned  on  the 
young  prince  Eugene  who  died  on  the  Rhine  ;  and 
he  was  afked  whether  that  prince  would  ever  have  be- 
come a  great  man  ?  Frederick  decided  in  the  negative, 
on  account  of  young  Eugene's  not  having  known  at 
any  period  of  his  life  how  to  choofe  a  friend  who  dared 
to  tell  him  the  truth. 

During  this  campaign  the  health  of  the  old 
king  was  fo  much  impaired,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  army  ;  and  Frederick,  on  his  return,  was 
for  fome  time  intruded  with  iigning  all  the  orders 
in  his  father's  name.  On  the  king's  recovery  the 
prince  was  fent  to  Stetien,  under  the  care  of  the  prince 
of  Deflau,  that  he  might  fee  the  fortifications  of  that 
town.  He  was  afterwards  permitted  to  go  toKonig- 
fberg  to  fee  the  unfortunate  Sianiflaus,  who  had  ta- 
ken refuge  in  that  place,  and  who  was  nolefs  remark- 
able for  his  philofophy  and  conftancy  than  for  his 
misfortunes.  With  him  Frederick  remained  for  fome 
weeks,  and  contrafted  a  friendfhip  which  was  not  dif- 
folved  but  by  the  death  of  Staniflaus.  At  lall  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  peaceful  nianfion  at  Rhein- 
fberg,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  his  father. 
In  this  place  his  time  was  occupied  alternately  by  the 
ftudy  ofthe  fciences,  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  -and 
the  pleafures  of  fricndfliip.  Philofophy,  hiftory,  poli- 
tii.s,  the  military  art,  pot  try  and  mulic,  agreeably  fuc- 


ceedcd  each  other,  and  had  each  its  flated  period.  The  Frederick, 
prince  palled  the  greatefl  part  of  the  day  in  his  library; 
and  the  remainder  in  the  fociety  of  a  felect  company 
of  agreeable  and  learned  men.  The  principal  of  thcfe 
were  Chafot,  a  French  officer  ;  Kayfcrling,  a  gentle- 
man of  Courland,  on  whom  the  prince  beflowed  the 
name  of  6'<r/i3r;o«  ;  Jordan,  a  French  refugee  ;  and 
Knobelfdorf,  director  of  til  c  buildings  and  gardens;  but 
who  could  converfeonall  the  artsof  dcligning  with  as 
much  talle  as  judgement. — In  thcfc  meetings,  giicty 
generally  prelided  ;  there  were  generals  to  fpcak  of 
war,  mulicians  to  form  concerts,  and  excellent  paint- 
ers to  decorate  the  apartments.  Whilft  Knobelfdorf 
was  executing  hndfcapes  and  laying  out  the  gardens, 
Pefne  was  immortalizing  hinifelf  by  his  ciclings, and  du. 
BuilTon  by  his  piclurcs  of  flowers.  The  two  Grauns 
coinpofcd  excellent  mullc,  or  directed  the  orchcflra  ; 
and  Benda,  one  of  the  firft  violins  of  Europe,  accom- 
panied the  prince  who  played  extremely  well  on  tlie 
fiute.  The  morning  was  ufually  dedicated  to  Rudy  ; 
gaiety  and  agretablc  convcrfaiion  prevailed  at  every 
repaft;  ;  and  every  evening  there  w.is  a  little  cuncert. 
In  this  retreat  Frederick  conceived  that  ardent  paffi on 
fur  military  glory  and  the  aggrandifmienlof  his  king- 
dom for  which  he  became  at  laft  fo  remarkable  ;  and 
here  he  is  fuppofcd  to  have  formed  the  moit  fublime 
and  daring  projefts.  Hewas  fired  with  adelire  of  imi- 
tating the  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity,  of  whom  he 
read  in  the  ancient  authors,  and  for  which  he  fct  apart 
fomc  hours  every  day.  Amongft  the  works  which  he 
read  almofl  every  year,  were  Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  Salluft,  Livy,(^uintus 
Curtius,  Cornelius  Nepus,  Valerius  IMaximus,  Poly- 
bias,  Csefar  Vegctius,  &c.  He  never  fpokc  but  with 
cnthuliafm  ofthe  great  warriors  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
and  when  featedon  tlie  ilirone,  thought  he  could  never 
diAinguiili  an  able  foliiier  in  a  more  honourable  man- 
ner tlian  by  conferring  on  him  a  Roman  furnarae. 
Hence  he  diftinguiflicd,  by  the  name  of  Qjimlus  la- 
//ftj,M.Guichard  who  had  written  fomeircalifeson  the 
military  art  of  the  ancients  ;  giving  him  at  the  fame 
time  a  free  battalion.  This  name  of  Oiipitm  Icllius 
was  retained  by  M.  Guichard  as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  his  purfuit  of  glory  Frederick  found  that  it  wa3 
not  improper  to  cultivate  the  friendihip  of  celebrated 
poets,  philofophcrs,  and  others  ofthe  literary  clafs  ; 
for  which  pnrpofe  he  flattered,  commended,  and  com- 
plimented all  the  mofl  celebrated  literati  of  Europe  at 
that  time.  "  The  philofophcrs  (f.iys  the  author  of  his 
life)  anfvvered  him  as  a  mad  lover  writes  to  his  mif- 
trtfs.  They  wrote  to  him  that  he  was  a  great  poet, 
agreat  phiiofopher,  the  Solojuoii  of  the  north.  All 
thefe  hyperboles  were  printed  ;  and  Solomon  w^^s  net 
forry  forit,  though  he  had  too  much  underAanding  to 
believe  in  them.  Wolf,  RoUin,  Gravefande,  Mauper- 
tuis,  Algarotti,  Voltaire,  were  honoured  with  liis  cor- 
refpondcnce.  The  laA  efpeciatly,  accuflomed  to  offer 
uj)  incenfe  to  the  idol  of  the  day  were  it  tranfported 
from  the  dunghill  to  the  altar,  did  not  fail  to  exalt  as 
the  firft  man  of  the  univerfe,  a  prince  who  was  in  ex- 
pedlancy  ofthe  throne,  and  wlio  affured  him  that  he 
was  the  greatefl  phiiofopher  of  the  age  and  the  firft 
poet  in  the  world." 

That  Frederick  might  keep  up  his  charafler  with 
ihc  literati,  or  perh'ps  from  a  rc.,1  predilection  for  his 

principles. 
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Trederick.  priaciples,hc  patronifed  the  Apology  of  Wolf,  and  had 

" ■^ '  his  principal  trcatifes  tranilattd  inlo  French.   He  even 

prevailed  upon  his  lather  to  relax  a  little  in  favour  of 
tliat  philofophcr.  A  commiliion  of  reformed  and  I/U- 
thcran  theologians  was  appointed  in  1736,  to  examine 
into  the  tenets  of  that  imlortunatc  philofophcr.  Wolf 
was  declared  innocent,  and  a  letter  was  lent  to  him  at 
Marpoiirg  containing  an  invitation  to  return  ;  but  the 
philofophcr  did  not  thiul:  proper  to  make  liis  appear- 
ance till  the  year  1740,  when  his  protector  was  feated 
on  the  throne. 

During  hisrefidence  at  Rheinfbarg,Fredcrickcom- 
pofeJ  his  refutation  of  the  principles  of  Machiavel, 
Under  the  title  of  Anti- Machiavel;  of  wliich  he  fent  the 
manufcript  to  Voltaire  to  correct,  and  to  get  printed. 

The  old  king,  nuwalnioll  worn  out  with  infirmity, 
faw  with  regret  the  predileflion  his  fon  entertained 
for  men  idi  letters  ;  and,  in  his  peevilh  tits,  often 
threatened  die  whole  focicty  with  confinement  in  the 
fortrcls  of  Spandau.  Thefe  threats  frequently  occali- 
oned  a  vi()lent  alarm  among  the  joyous  company  at 
llheinfljerg,  which  it  required  all  the  eloquence  of 
Frederick  to  quiet.  Their  apprehenfions  on  this  ac- 
count, however,  were  loon  removed.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1740,  the  king's  difordcr  in- 
creafed  to  a  great  degree,  and  in  the  month  of  May 
hiscafe  became  defperate.  He  lived,  however,  till  the 
31(1  of  that  month,  when  he  expired,  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  fon  Frederick  II. 

The  acquifition  of  a  kingdom  did  not  abate  Frede- 
rick's palhon  for  literature,  though  to  thishc  was  now 
obliged  to  iuperadd  the  qualities  and  labours  of  a  great 
king.  A  conlideration  of  his  tranfaclions  in  tliis  cha- 
rafter  falls  under  the  article  Prussia,  to  which  we 
refer  :  thefe,  indeed,  fo  totally  engrolfed  the  remain- 
ing part  of  his  life,  that  little  more  remains  to  be  faid 
under  this  article,  than  to  relate  fonie  anecdotes  by 
which  we  may  be  in  fome  meafure  able  to  trace  the 
charafter  of  this  great  and  fingular  perfonage. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  Frederick  had  conceived  a  great  inclination 
to  travel.  This  paflion  feems  not  to  have  been  extin- 
guiflied  by  the  fplcndor  of  his  new  fituation  ;  for  hav- 
ing, foonafter  his  accelFion,  goneintoPrufflaandWeft- 
phalia  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
formed  a  rcfolution  of  proceeding  incognito  as  far  as 
Paris.  Being  difcovered  at  Stralbourg,  however,  he 
laid  alide  the  defign  of  proceeding  to  Paris,  and  went 
lo  fee  his  dates  in  Lower  Germany.  Here  he  wrote 
the  celebrated  Voltaire,  that  he  (hould  come  incognito 
to  vifit  him  at  Brull'els  ;  but  being  fei/ed  with  an  in- 
difpofition  in  the  Utile  palace  of  Meufe,  two  leagues 
fromCleves,  he  wrote  again  to  that  philofophcr,  in- 
lorminghimthat  he  cxpeded  he  fhould  make  the  tirft 
advances.  The  following  curious  account  is  given  by 
himof  his  reception,  &c.  "  The  only  guard  I  found 
at  the  gate  was  one  foldicr.  The  privy-counfellor, 
Bambonct,  was  cooling  his  heels  in  the  court  :  he  had 
large  ruffles  of  dirty  linen  ;  a  hat  fullofholcs;andanold 
magillcrial  peruke,one  end  of  which  dcfcendcd  as  low 
as  his  pockets,  and  the  other  fcarcely  reached  hisllioul- 
der.  I  was  conducted  into  his  niajefty's  apartment, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  bare  walls.  I  perceived 
in  a  cabinet,  by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  a  truckle 
bedj  two  feet  and  an  half  wide,  on  which  lay  a  little 


man  muffled  up  in  a  night  gown  of  coarfe  blue  cloth.  Frederick, 

This  was  the  king,  in  a  Itrongperfpiration,  and  even  " ^— ' 

trembling  under  a  Vi'retchcd  blanket  in  a  violent  liiof 
the  ague.  I  bowed  to  him  j  and  began  by  feeling  his 
pulfe,  asiflhad  beenhis  lirllphyfician.  The  tit  over, 
he  dreilcd  hinilclf  and  fat  down  to  table.  Algarotti, 
Kayferling,  Waupertuis,  the  king's  minifler  to  the 
States  General,  and  myfelf,  were  of  the  party;  where 
we  converted  profoundly  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
ouliberty,  and  the  androgynes  of  Plato." 

This  rigid  occonomy,  and  contempi  of  every  luxur/ 
with  regard  to  his  own  perfon,  was  maintained  by  Fre- 
derick as  Icmgab  he  lived.  The  following  account,  ta- 
ken likcv.ife  trom  Voltaire, willgivc  an  idea  of  his  man- 
ner of  living.  "  He  rofe  at  five  in  the  morning  in 
fummer,  and  iix  in  winter.  A  lacquey  came  to  light 
his  tire,  anddrcfsand  ihave  him  ;  and  indeed  he  alniotl 
wholly  dretled  himfelf.  His  room  was  not  inelegant. 
A  rich  baluftrasilc  of  lilver,  ornamented  with  little  cu- 
pids,  feemcd  to  inclofe  an  alcove  bed,  the  curtains  of 
which  were  vifible  ;  but  behind  them,  inif  ead  of  a  bed, 
there  was  a  library  :  tlie  king  llept  on  a  truckle  bed 
with  a  llight  mattrefs  concealed  behind  a  fcreen.  Mar- 
cus Aurclius  and  Julian,  thofc  apoflles  of  Stoicifm, 
did  not  deep  in  a  more  homely  manner.  At  feven  his 
prime  minitler  arrived  with  a  great  bundle  of  papers 
imder  his  arm.  This  prime  minitler  was  no  other  thati 
a  clerk  who  had  formerly  been  a  foldier  and  valet  dc 
chanibre.Tohim  the  fecrctariesfent  all  their  difpatch- 
es,  and  he  brought  extracts  of  them,  to  which  the  king 
wroteanfwersin  two  wordson  the  raargin.-and  thus  the 
affairsof  the  wholekingdom  were  expedited  in  an  hour. 
Towards  eleven  the  king  put  on  his  boots,  reviewed 
his  regiment  of  guards  in  the  garden,  and  at  the  fara« 
hour  the  colonels  were  following  his  example  in  their 
refpeftive  provinces.  The  princes  his  brothers,  the 
general  officers,  and  one  or  twochamberlains,  dined  at 
his  table  ;  which  was  as  good  as  it  could  be  in  a  country 
where  there  is  neither  game,  tolerablebutcher's  meat, 
nor  a  pullet,  and  where  the  very  wheat  is  brought  from 
Magdebourg.  After  the  repall  he  retired  alone  into 
his  cabinct,where  heniade  verfes  till  five  or  fix  o'clock. 
Then  came  a  young  man  named  D'Argct,  formerly 
fecretary  to  Valory  the  French  envoy,  who  read  to 
him.  A  little  concert  began  at  feven,  in  which  the 
king  played  on  the  flute  with  as  much  (kill  as  the  firfl 
performer  ;  and  pieces  of  his  conipofuion  were  fre- 
quently executed.  Supper  was  fervcd  in  a  little  hall, 
the  lingular  and  ttriking  ornament  of  which  was  a 
pi(5turethe  defignof  which  he  had  given  toPefne,  one 
of  our  beft  colourifts.  It  was  a  fine  piflure  of  Priapus. 
Thefe  repalls  were  not  in  general  the  Icfs  philofophic 
on  that  account.  Never  did  men  converfeinany  part 
of  the  world  with  fo  much  liberty  refpedting  all  the 
fupcrflitions  of  mankind,  and  never  were  they  treated 
with  more  pleafantry  and  contempt.  God  was  refpcft- 
ed  ;  but  none  of  thofc  who  had  deceived  men  in  his 
name  were  fpared.  Neither  women  nor  priefls  ever 
entered  the  palace.  In  a  word,  Frederick  lived  with- 
out a  court,  without  counfel,  and  without  religious 
worfliip." 

AsFrederickhadefponfed  hispriucefs  entirely  con- 
trary to  his  inclination,  it  was  imagined  that  on  hisac- 
cclhon  to  the  throne  he  would  embrace  the  opportuni- 
ty of  fettinghimfclf  free  from  engagementsfo  difagree- 

able 
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Prcdtrict,  able  to  himfclf.  The  queen  was  not^\ithoiit  fiifpicions 

"■ " '  of  this  kind,  inlbmuch  that  Ihe  was  on  the  point  of 

fainting  away  when  he  made  his  firft  vilit  to  her.  To 
the  fnrjirife  of  all  parties,  however,  he  made  her  a  very 
afteftionate  fpeech, apologizing  for  hisindiiicrence, and 
mvicing  her  to  participate  with  him  the  throne  of  which 
Ihe  was  fo  worthy.  In  the  lirll  year  of  his  reign  he 
reflored  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Berlin  which  had 
been  founded  in  1 700  ;  but  he  foon  became  difgufted 
with  its  members,  whom  he  endeavoured  at  all  times  to 
ridicule  rather  than  encourage.  His  war  with  the 
queen  of  Himgary,  however,  which  took  place  almoft 
immediately  after  his  accelFion,  for  fome  time  prevent- 
ed him  from  taking  fuch  an  aclive  part  in  literary  mat- 
ters as  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  do.  After  the 
peace,  being  at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclination, 
he  gave  full  fcope  to  his  palFion  for  literature  ;  and 
m  the  interval  betwixt  the  concluiion  of  the  firll  war 
and  beginning  of  thatot  1756,  he  compofed  molt  of 
the  works  which  are  now  afcribed  to  him.  At  tliis 
time  he  wrote  liis  Hiftoy  of  my  ow/t  Tune,  afterwards 
annoimced  among  his  pofthumous  works.  In  writing 
hiflory  he  acquired  a  talfe  for  Iiillorians;  and  jultly  gave 
the  preference  to  the  ancients,  the  moll  celebrated  of 
wliofe  works  he  perufed  every  year.  Voltaire  was  his 
principal  literary  correfpondent,  whom  he  invited  to 
refide  with  him.  Afraidofloling  his  liberty,  however, 
that  philofopherhefitated,excufed  himfelf,  and  entered 
into  pecuniary  U'caties,  iirflfor  himfclf,and  afterwards 
for  his  niece  Madam  Dennis,  whom  he  wilhed  to  ac- 
company him.  At  lalt  he  was  determined  by  feeing 
a  poem  from  Frederick  to  M.  D'Arnaud,  in  which  the 
latter  was  compared  to  the  riling,  and  Voltaire  to  the 
fctiing,  fun.  By  this  Voltaire  was  fo  njuch  piqued, 
that  he  fet  oat  for  Berlin  without  delay,  and  arrived 
there  in  June  1 750.  He  was  received  in  the  moil 
m  agnificciu  and  affeftionate  manner,  and  lor  fome  time 
his  lituation  was  very  agreeable  :  but  the  dil'putes  and 
rivalfliip  which  took  place  betwixt  him  and  ^laupertliis 
foon  threw  every  thing  into  confullon.  In  thefc  the 
king  interfered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  certainly  be- 
low his  dignity  ,  and  he  often  excrcifed  himfclf  iuma- 
king  a  jefi;  of  the  other  men  of  letters  in  away  exceed- 
ingly difguiling,  and  which  induced  many  of  them  to 
leave  him.  The  fquabbles  with  V'oltaire  were  fome- 
times  very  diverting;  au  account  of  fome  of  which  is 
given  imder  the  article  Voltaire.  They  eitded  at 
lafl  in  a  final  quaiTel  with  that  wit,  and  his  departure 
from  the  kingdom.  The  reftlefs  difpolition  of  Frede- 
rick (liowed  itfelf  after  his  departure,  by  his  attempts 
to  provoke  the  literati  who  remained  at  his  co.irt  to 
quarrel  with  him  as  Voltaire  had  been  accuflomed  to 
<k).  But  they  were  of  toopallivc  a  difpolition  to  gra- 
tify him  in  this  refped:,  choofing  ratlier  to  futfirr  the 
moil  mortifying  llrokcs  of  raillery,  or  to  leave  the  king- 
dom altogether,  tlian  to  contend  with  him.  This 
proved  ib  uneafy  to  the  king,  that  he  one  day  exclaim- 
ed. "  Shall  we  have  no  more  quarrels  then  .'"  The 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  I  756,  however,  put  a  Hop 
to  this  diveriion,  and  afforded  him  as  many  enemies  as 
he  could  willi.  The  exploits  he  performed  during  the 
fevcn  years  which  this  unequal  contcii  lalted,  are  al- 
'  See  i"™/- moft  incredible*;  and  it  is  amazing  how  tlic  fortitude 
'*•  and  reibkition  of  any  perfon  could  enable  hiin  to  fuf- 

taiii  the  dijiiculties  which  during  this  period  he  had 


to  encounter.     In  one  fatal  moment,  i.'idccd,  even,  the  Frederk1«. 

refolutionol  Frederick  was  on  the  point  of  giving  wa\-.  ' ^— ' 

This  happened  after  tlie  battle  of  Colin,  when  his  af- 
fairs feemcd  altogellier  delpcrate,  before  they  were  re- 
trieved by  tlie  victory  at  Roibach.  At  this  time  he 
wrote  to  his  lifter  at  Bareith,  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life  ;  but  as  this  refolu- 
tion  did  not  extinguilh  in  him  the  love  of  glory,  he 
w  ilhed  to  have  it  laid  that  hemadc  vcrfes  on  the  brin  k  of 
the  gi-avc.  With  this  view  he  wrote  a  long  poetical 
epiftle  to  the  marquis  d'Argcns,  in  which  he  commu- 
nicated to  him  his  delign,  and  bade  him  farewell. 

Happily,  at  laft,  the  king's  affairs  took  a  better 
turn,  and  fuch  defpcrate  thoughts  were  laid  alide.  His 
conllitution,  however,  was  irreparably  injiu-ed  by  th«. 
exceifive  fatigues  he  had  fuftaincd.  ""  Soon  after  the 
concluiion  of  the  peace,  his  body  began  to  bend,  and 
his  head  to  incline  to  the  right  li  Je  :  by  degrees  he  be- 
came very  infirm;  he  was  tormented  with  the  gout, 
and  fubjecf  to  frequent  indigellions.  All  his  dillem- 
pcrs,  however,  were  borne  with  invincible  patience;  and, 
till  a  very  Ihort  time  before  his  death,  he  never  ceafed 
to  attend  his  reviews,  or  vilit  the  different  provinces  of 
his  dommions.  He  has  been  known  to  reviev^-  his 
troops,  and  gallop  through  all  the  ranks,  as  if  he  felt  no 
pain,  notwithllanding  that  an  abfcefs  which  had  bro- 
ken out  upon  him,  and  approached  to  a  fuppurarion, 
frequently,  upon  fuch  occalions,  touched  the  faddle. 
In  Augull  17SJ  he  impaired  his  health  ftill  farther  by 
afllfting  at  a  review,  where  he  was  expofed  without  even 
a  cloak  to  a  heavy  ram  lor  four  or  five  hours.  On  his 
return  to  Potzdam  he  wasfeized  with  a  fever;  and,  for 
the  fii-ft  time,  became  unable  to  alFift  at  the  military  ex- 
ercifes  of  Potzdam,  ^\hich  take  place  in  September. 
His  malady,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  dila- 
ting the  difpolition  of  thefe  exercifes  during  the  three 
days  they  laftcd,  and  he  always  gave  the  word  in  pre- 
fence  of  his  generals  and  the  foreigners  of  diilindion 
then  at  Potzdam.  About  the  end  of  autumn  the  fever 
left  him,  but  was  fucceeded  by  a  violent  cough  ;  and 
he  continued  free  from  the  gout  whicii  had  ufually  at- 
tacked him  at  tliis  fealbn.  He  was  greatly  weakened 
by  the  cougli,  which  prevented  him  from  lleeping  ;  but 
this  did  not  in  the  leall  interrupt  him  in  the  execution 
of  bullnefs.  Every  morning,  at  fom-  or  five  o'clock, 
he  ordered  the  three  cabinet  fccreiaries  to  enter  his 
apartment,  where  he  dilated  anfwers  to  their  papers. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  difpatch  of  all  liis  affairs  that 
he  law  a  furgcon,  or  fometiiues  a  pliylician,  tJiouoh  he 
had  a  bad  opinion  of  the  phylicians'in  general,  whom, 
he  confultcd  on  his  diltemper.  In  the  evening  he- 
amufed  himfelf  from  five  to  eight  with  fome  of  his  fo- 
ciety  ;  and  after  that  hour  he  palled  tlie  remainder  of 
the  time  before  he  went  to  reft,  in  hearing  Ciiue  an- 
cient authors  read  to  him  ;  and  thus  he  continued  to 
employ  himfelf  till  the  very  day  before  he  died.  On 
the  I  7th  and  iSth  of  May  i  786,  he  was  unable  to  af- 
fift  at  the  ordinary  reviews,  but  ftill  he  hoped  to  be 
prefent  at  thofe  of  Silclla.  He  feveral  times  attempt- 
ed to  mount  his  horfe  to  go  to  the  parade  at  Potzdam  ; 
but  finding  his  powers  infuiiicient,  he  was  obliged  tQ 
retiu-n,  after  having  proceeded  a  few  paces.  He  made 
other  attempts,  but  with  as  little  fucccfs  ;  and  at  Lift; 
his  diforder  terminated  in  a  dropfy.  Being  now  no 
longer  able  10  remain  iii  bed,  he  lat  day  and  night  in,. 

an. 
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FredcrKk.  ail  arm  chair  witli  fprings  -whicli  coiild  be  moved  at 

■" ^ pleai'ure.  For  near  a  month  before  liis  death  the  fwel- 

luio-  of  his  teet  gave  liim  violent  pain,  fo  that  he  wiflt- 
ed  an  incilion  to  be  made  ;  but  tlie  liu-geon  refufed  to 
perform  the  operation,  fufpeiting  tliat  it  might  haflen 
his  death.  Nature,  however,  accomplilhed  his  dcfires ; 
his  right  kg  opened,  and  dilcharged  fuch  a  quantity 
of  matter,  that  he  was  greatly  relieved  ;  and  tliofe  un- 
acijiiainted  with  the  medical  art  began  to  entertain 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  The  phyficians,  liowcver,  were 
of  a  very  different  opinion  ;  and  the  event  jufiihed  their 
apprehenfions.  On  the  i6th  of  Augull  1786  his 
throat  began  to  rattle  violently,  and  his  attendants  ex- 
peeled  every  moment  that  he  would  breathe  his  lall.  In 
this  fituation  his  tliree  fccretarics  entered  the  room  for 
the  difpatcli  of  bufniefs  as ufual.  Even  then  Krederiek 
made  an  effort  to  colkft  his  force,  giving  them  a  fign 
to  wait,  as  if  he  would  fpcak  with  tliem  in  a  flrort  time. 
This,  however,  was  the  lafl  he  could  make  :  for  he 
foon  after  fell  into  a  ft\ipor  ;  iliough  from  this  he  reco- 
vered fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  fpeak.  In  the  evening  he 
alked  what  o'clock  it  was  ?  and  on  bemg  anfwereJ 
that  it  was  nine,  he  faid,  "Well  then  I  am  going  to 
reft."  His  refpu'ation  and  voice  became  gradually 
more  feeble;  and  he  expired  on  Thurfday  at  19  mi- 
nutes after  two  in  the  morning,  without  any  convul- 
lion  or  fymptom  of  pain. 

This  great  monarch  was  of  the  middle  fize,  had 
large  blue  eyes  and  a  piercing  look.  He  fpoke  Ger- 
man incorretlly,  and  in  a  very  rough  manner  ;  but 
talked  Frencli  very  fluently,  and  his  voice  was  then 
mild  and  agreeable.  His  conftitution  was  naturally 
feeble,  but  he  had  greatly  improved  it  by  his  aftivity 
and  laborious  life.  Hehad  the  art  of  relieving  everyone 
from  that  embarrallment  which  frequently  occurred  in 
accoftingfuch  a  celebrated  monarch  ;  and  it  fcems  pro- 
table  thathchimfelf  coniideredon  whathe  ihouldfayto 
any  illuilriousperfon  who  happened  to  come  to  his  court. 
His  univerfal  knowledge  enabled  him  to  convcrfe  on 
all  fubjcifs  ;  and  thus  he  talked  of  war  with  military 
men,  of  verfes  with  the  poet,  of  agriculture  with  the 
farmer,  jurifprudence  with  the  lawyer,  commerce 
with  the  merchant,  and  politics  with  the  EnglKhman. 
He  had  a  very  retentive  memory  ;  was  fond  of  folitude 
and  gardening  ;  and  likewife  took  great  pleafure  in 
dogs,  of  whicli  animals  he  conftantly  kept  a  number 
about  him,  giving  thent  little  balls  covered  withleatlier 
to  play  with.  In  company,  he  was  fond  of  afking 
queltions  and  jelling  ;  iu  which  lafl  he  proceeded 
fuch  lengths  as  undoubtedly  were  unbecoming  in 
a  Inpciior  towards  his  inferiors,  wlio  would  not  have 
failed  to  relent  fuch  jokes  front  perfons  more  on 
.  an  equality  with  them .  In  militaiy  affairs  he  was 
excelEvely  fevere,  not  to  fay  cruel  ;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  may  fcrve  as  an  inflance.  In  the  firll 
war  of  Silefia,  wilhing  to  make  fome  alterations  in  his 
camp  during  the  night,  he  forbade  every  perfon,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  keep,  after  a  certain  hour,  a  fire  or 

>  other  light  in  his  tent.     He  himfelf  went  the  rounds  ; 

and  in  palFing  the  tent  of  a  captain  Zeitern  he  per- 
ceived a  light.  Entering  the  tent,  he  found  the  cap- 
tain fealing  a  letter  to  his  wife,  for  whom  he  had  a 

■    ,  gi'cit  afFeclion.     "  What  are  you  doing  there  i'  (fays 

the  king  :)  Do  you  not  know  tlie  order  .'"  The  cap- 
tain fell  on  his  knees  and  afked  pardon,  but  did  not  at- 
tempt to  make  any  escufe.     "  Sit-down  (fays  Frede- 
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rickl,  and  add  a  few  words  lam  going  to  didlate  to  Frederictt, 
you.  '  Zietern  obeyed  ;   and  the  king  dictated,  "  To-  FredericUf- 


morrow  I  Ihall  perilh  on  a  fcatfbld."  The  unfortunate 
man  wrote  them,  and  next  day  was  executed.  In 
matters  of  domeflic  legiflation,  he  was  more  arbitrary 
than  juft  ;  of  which  we  have  a  notable  example  in  the 
famous  cafe  of  Arnold  the  miller.  The  man  had  refu- 
fed to  pay  the  rent  of  the  mill  he  poUelfed,  on  pre- 
tence that  the  fh-eam  which  turned  it  had  been  divert- 
ed into  a  filh-pond.  This  was  evidently  a  frivolou* 
excufe  ;  becaute  the  water  whicli  ran  intothe  pond  al- 
fo  rauoutof  it  into  the  lame  channel  as  before,  fo  that 
nothing  could  be  lofl  except  what  evaporated  from  the 
furfacc  of  the  filh-pond.  The  judges  therefore  gave 
fentence  againll  the  miller;  but  tlie  king  not  only  re- 
verfed  their  fentence,  but  difgraced  them.  For  this 
he  was  celebrated  through  all  the  news-papers  in 
Europe  ;  and  yet  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  afterwards 
even  acknowledged  himfelf  to  have  been  fo  :  but,  not- 
withflanding  he  knew  his  error,  he  not  only  made 
no  reparation  to  the  parties  he  had  injured,  but  al- 
lowed them  to  lie  in  prifon  at  Spandau  all  his  life- 
time, fothat  they  were  not  releafedtill  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  reign  He  entertained  certain  and 
almoft  unaccountable  prejudices  againft  certain  places 
and  perfons,  which  neither  conduft  nor  merit  could 
eradicate.  One  of  thefe  unfortunate  places  was  Wcfl- 
phalia,  on  which  he  never  conferred  any  bounty  :  and 
one  day  a  native  of  that  country,  a  man  of  great  me- 
rit, being  propofed  to  him  foraplace,  herefufed,  fay- 
ing, <' He  is  a  Wellphalian  ;  he  is  good  for  nothing." 
Voltaire  accufes  him  of  ingratitude  to  the  Count  de 
Seckcndorf;  who,  as  we  have  already  feen,  faved  his 
life,  and  againll  whom  he  afterwards  conceived  the 
niofl  implacable  hatred.  His  inditFcrence  towards 
tliofe  who  afforded  himthemofl  el^ential  fcrvice,  was 
evident :  wlien  a  robufl  butcher  prevented  him  from 
falling,  horfe  and  all,  over  a  precipice,  where  bot!i 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  killed;  the  king,  fcnlib  Le 
of  the  alTirtanee  that  had  been  afforded  him,  turned 
about,  and  faying,  "  Thank  you,  friend,"  rode  off 
without  ever  inquiring  farther  about  the  perfon  who 
had  jull  preferved  him  from  dellruction. 

With  regard  to  the  literary  merits  of  this  monarch, 
we  certainly  cannot  pronouuce  them  extraordinary. 
Voltaire  boads  of  having  correfted  his  works,      and 
others  of  having  furniHied  hira  with  materials  for   his 
hillory.     He  has  been  accufed  of  borrowing  whole 
hemiflichs  of  poetry  from  Voltaire,  Boileau,  Rouffeau, 
and  ethers  ;  nor  does  the  charge  appear  to  be  at  all 
void  of  foundation.     Such  of  his  verfes  as  appear  to 
have  undergone  no  correction,  are  very  indifferent, 
nor  indeed  can  we  pronounce  any  of  his  poetic  works 
to  be  of  the  firfl  rate.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life 
heeutertaiucd  a  great  partiality  for  the  French  learn- 
ing  and  language  :   but  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he 
entirely  loftthispredilertion, and  inclined  much  more 
to  favour  the  Englilh  and  Germans.  Towardsthe  end 
of  his  life,  indeed,  he  affe'fed  a  contempt    for  the 
French,  without  whom  it  is  faid  hs  would  fcarce  ever 
have  made  any  figure  except  in  the  military  line. 

FREDEPaCKSBURG.inVirginia.  Sec  Appendix. 

Fredericksburg,    a  fort  and  colony   of  Bran- 
denburg,  on  the  gold-coaft  of  Guinea,    in  Africa,, 
near  Cape  Three-poiuts,  and  about  75  miles    from 
2  .  Cape 


burg. 
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Frederick- 
ftall 

II 
Free-Stone, 


Cape  Coaft.  It  mounts  46  pLeces  of  cannon  on  four 
batteries;  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Pruffians, 
but  is  now  fubjett  to  Denmark.  W.  Long.  i.  15. 
N.  Lat.  4.  :;o. 

FREDERICKSHALL,  or  Frederickstadt,  a 
flrong  town  of  Norway,  in  the  prefeftsre  of  Ager- 
huys,  where  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden  was  killed 
by  a  mufket-ball  in  1 718,  when  he  was  befieging  this 
town.  It  is  feated  on  the  coafl  of  the  Catagate,  in 
E.  Long.  10.  45.  N.  Lat.  59.  2. 

FREDERICKSODE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  Jut- 
land, taken  by  the  Swedes  in  i6j7,  but  now  fubje6t 
to  Denmark.  It  is  feated  near  the  fea,  in  E.  Long. 
10.  o.  N.  Lat.  jj.  42. 

FREDERICKSTADT,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in 
South  Jutland,  built  in  1621.  It  is  feated  on  the  ri- 
ver Eyder,  in  E.  Long.  9.  2J.  N.  Lat.  55.  52. 

Frederickstadt,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agerhnys,  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Sweden,  in  E.  Long.  11.  6.  N.  Lat. 

59.  12. 

FREE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
whateverisconflrainedorneceflitated.  When  applied 
to  things  endowed  with  underflanding,  it  more  pecu- 
liarly relates  to  the  liberty  of  the  will. 

pREE-Beiich,  fignifies  that  e/latein  copy-hold  which 
the  wife,  being  efpoufed  a  virgin,  has  after  the  de- 
ceafe  of  herhuTband  for  her  dower,  according  to  the 
cuflom  of  the  manor. 

In  regard  to  this  free-bench,  different  manors  have 
different  cuftoms  :  and  in  the  manor  of  eafl  and  weft 
Enbourne  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  in  other  parts 
of  England,  there  is  a  cuftom,  that  when  a  copyhold 
tenant  dies,  the  widow  fliall  have  her  free-bench  in  all 
the  deceafed  huiband's  lands,  diaii  f'ala  &  cnjia  fuerit, 
*'  whilfl  file  lives  lingle  and  chafle  ;"  but  if  flie  is  found 
to  be  guilty  of  inconiincncy,  fhe  fliall  forfeit  her  eflate. 
Neverthelefs,  upon  her  coming  into  the  court  of  the 
manor  riding  backwards  on  a  black  ram,  with  his  tail 
in  her  hand,  rehearling  a  certain  form  of  woods,  the 
fteward  is  bound  by  cullom  to  rcflore  her  to  her  free- 
bench.  The  words  are. 
Here  I  am, 

Riding  on  a  black  Ram, 
Like  a  whore  as  I  am  ; 
And  for  my  crlncum  crancum 
Have  loft  my  bincum  bancuni, 
And  for  my  tail's  game 
Have  done  this  worldly  fhame  : 

Therefore,  jiray  Mr  Steward,  let  me  have  my  land  again. 
■  Free  or  Imperi^tl  Cities  in  Germany,  arc  thofe  not 
fubjeft  to  any  particular  prince  ;  but  governed,  like 
republics,  by  their  own  magiflrates. 

There  were  free  cities,  (lihci-ic  ciz'itaf.'jj,cven  nn- 
der  the  ancient  Pioman  empire  :  fuch  were  thofe  to 
whom  the  emperor,  by  the  advice  or  confent  of  the 
fenate,  gave  the  privilege  of  appointing  their  own  ma- 
gi flrates,  and  governing  themfelves  by  their  own  laws. 
See  City. 

Fhee  FiJ]ycry.     See  Free  Fishery . 

Free  Warren.     See  Warren. 

FRE'e.-MaJou.     See  Mason. 

FREE-Sto/ie,  a  vvhitifli  ftone,  dug  up  in  many  parts 
of  Britain,    that  works  like  alabadcr,  but  is  more 
hard  and  durable  ;  being  of  excellent  ufe  in  build- 
VoL.  VIL 


ing,  &c.     It  is  a  kind  of  the  grit  flonc,  but  finer  Frce-Stm.i 
fanded  and  fmoother  ;  and  is  callcd_//iV,  from  its  be-          II 
ing  of  fuch  a  conflitution  as  to  cut  freely  in   any  di-    Freehold, 
rettion,  ^ ^ * 

The  qualities  of  the  fevcralkinds  of  free-ftoncs  ufcd 
in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  are  very  different. 
They  all  agree  in  this  general  property  indeed,  that 
they  are  fofter  while  in  the  quarry,  than  when  they 
have  been  fome  time  expofed  to  the  air  :  but  even  this 
general  property  differs  greatly  in  degree.  They  have 
a  fortofgrey  free-llonein  nfe  at  Paris  (of  which  we 
do  not  yetfeem  to  have  met  with  any  in  this  country), 
which  has  the  aboveraentioncd  quality  in  fo  o-reat  a 
degree,  that  the  cxpence  of  working  it  is  in  a  great 
meafurc  faved. 

This  flone  lies  every-where  on  the  fouth-lide  of  the 
river  Seine,  and  is  of  a  coarfe  and  large  grit.  It  is  fo 
foft  when  newly  taken  out  of  the  ftrata,  that  they  fa- 
fliion  it  very  conveniently  with  a  fort  of  broad  ax,  and 
form  as  many  flones  for  building  in  this  manner  in  an 
hour,  as  an  equal  number  of  our  people  do  in  a  day  or 
two.  Though  this  flone  is  as  foft  as  dry  clay  when 
firrt  taken  up,  it  is  found  to  harden  fo  con/idcrably  in 
the  air,  that  it  becomes  more  than  equal  to  the  ordi- 
nary free-flone. 

The  Portland  ftone  of  the  fineft  kind,  which  is 
white,  and  of  a  clofe  grit,  is  very  fit  for  hewing  and 
carving ;  but  it  will  neither  reiift  water  nor  fire, 
which  is  a  very  fingular  inflancc  in  fo  denfe  a  ftone  ; 
while  thefree-ftoneofKent,  which  is  lefs  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  and  is  of  a  grcyilh  colour,  and  conliderably 
clofe,  though  of  a  larger  grain,  relifts  the  air  and  wa- 
ter very  well.  The  free- ftone  of  Derbylhire,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  fo  brittle  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  fine 
working  ;  and  fo  coarfe  and  open  in  its  texture,  that 
it  lets  water  through  :  yet  it  bears  the  fire  extremely 
well,  and  is  fit  for  ovens,  hearths,  &c. 

FREEBOOTER,  or  Flibuster,  a  name  given  to 
the  pirates  who  fcour  the  American  feas,  particularly 
fuch  as  make  war  againft  the  Spaniards.     See  Buca- 

NEER. 

FREEDOM,  in  general,  theftate  or  quality  of  be- 
ingfree.     See  Liberty. 

Freedom  of  a  Corporation,  the  right  of  enjoying 
.ill  the  privileges  and  immunities  belonging  to  it.  See 
Corporation. 

The  freedom  of  cities,  and  other  corporations,  in 
Britain,  is  regularly  obtained  by  ferving  an  appren- 
tictfliip;  but  it  is  alfo  purchased  with  money,  and 
fometimes  conferred  by  way  of  compliment. 

Freedom  of  Confcience.     See  Toleration. 

Freedom  of  the  Will,  that  power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  is  capable  of  afting  or  not  acting, 
chooilngor  rejeiJting  whatever  it  judgesproperf.  Oft  Seeilfrffi- 
this  every  man  muft  be  fenfible,  who  finds  in  himie\(l' ''>/'"• 
a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  end  feve- 
ral  adtions,  barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the 
mind- 

FREEHOLD, Frank  Tenement,  {libenimtene- 
mentuni),  is  land,  or  tenement,  which  a  man  holdi 
\a.fee-fivipU,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life.  See  Fee 
and  Tail. 

Freehold  is  of  two  kinds,  in  JeeJznd  in  /aw. 

The  firft  is  the  real  pofTeffion  of  land  or  tene- 
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freehold   ment  in  fee,  fee  tail,  or  for  life  :  the  other  is  the  right 
y         a  man  has  to  fuch  land  or  tenement  before  his  entry  or 
Freezing,   feizure. 

A  freehold,  by  the  common  law,  cannot  commence 
infutiiro;  but  it  mud  take  efFeft  prefently,  either  in 
poireffion,  reverfion,  or  remainder.  Whatever  is  part 
of  the  freehold  goes  to  the  heir ;  and  things  fixed 
thereto  may  not  be  taken  in  diftrefs  for  rent,  or  in  ex- 
ecution, &c.  No  man  ihall  be  diifeifed  of  his  freehold 
by  ftat.  Magna  Charta,  cap.  29.  but  by  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  :  nor 
fliall  any  diftrain  freeholders  to  anfwcr  for  their  free- 
hold, in  any  thing  concerning  the  fame,  without  the 
king's  writ.  Freehold  eilates,  of  certain  value,  are 
required  by  ilatutes  to  qualify  jurors,  eleftors  of  the 
knights  of  the  fliire  in  parliament,  &c. 

Freehold  is  likewife  extended  to  fuch  offices  as 
a  man  holds  in  fee,  or  for  life. 

Freehold  isalfo  fomeiimes  taken  inoppofition  to 
Tillenage. 

Lambard  obfcrves,  that  land,  in  the  Saxons  time, 
was  diflinguiflied  into  bockland,  i.  e.  holden  by  book 
or  writing  ;  n^Afolklaud,  held  without  writing.  The 
former,  he  fays,  was  held  on  far  better  condition,  and 
by  thebettter  fort  of  tenants,  as  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men ;  being  fuch  as  we  now  aW  freehold :  the  latter 
was  moflly  in  pofleffion  of  peafants  ;  being  the  fame 
with  what  we  now  call  at  the  will  oj  the  lord. 

In  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland,  freeholders  are 
ca\\tA7?iilites,  "knights."  In  Reg.  Judicial,  it  is  ex- 
prefled,  that  he  who  holds  land  upon  an  execution  of  a 
Ilatute  merchant,  until  he  hath  fatisfied  the  debt, /^«.-/ 
ut  Itberum  tenementioji  fibi  et  ajjignatis  fiiis ;  and  the 
fame  ofatenant/i£'rf//^/V.- the  meaning  of  which  feems 
to  be,  not  that  fuch  tenants  are  freeholders,  but  as 
freeholders  for  the  time,  till  they  have  received  pro- 
fits to  the  value  of  their  debt. 

FREETHINKER.     See  Deist. 

FREEZE,  Frieze,  or  f(7;3f,  in  commerce.  See 
Frize. 

Freeze,  in  architefture,  that  part  of  the  enta- 
blature of  columns,  between  the  architrave  and  cor- 
niche. 

The  freeze  is  properly  a  large  flat  face,  or  member, 
feparating  ihe  architrave  from  the  corniche. 

The  ancients  called  \izoophorus,  (^^(Kfofoc,)  becaufe 
it  was  ufually  enriched  with  figures  of  animals  ;  and 
our  denomination  freeze  has  a  like  origin,  beingform- 
ed  of  the  Latin /'^>^/o,  "an  embroiderer,"  becaufe 
it  is  commonly  adorned  with  fculptures  in  baffo-re- 
lievo,  imitating  embroidery. 

FREEZING,  in  philofophy,  the  fame  with  con- 
gelation.    See  Congelation,  Frost,  and  Ice. 

Freezing  Ruin,  or  Raining  Ice,  a  very  uncommon 
kind  of  fliower,  which  fell  in  the  weft  of  England,  in 
December  1672  ;  whereof  we  have  divers  accounts  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions. 

This  rain,  as  foon  as  it  touched  any  thing  above 
ground,  as  a  bough  or  the  like,  immediately  fettled 
into  ice  ;  and  by  multiplying  and  enlarging  the  icicles, 
iiroke  all  down  wiih  its  weight.  The  rain  that  fell 
on  the  fnow  immediately  froze  into  ice,  without  fink- 
ing in  the  fnow  at  all. 

It  made  an  incredible  deflruflion  of  trees,  beyond 
any  thing  in  all  hiftory,     <»  Had  it  concluded  with 


fome  gull  of  wind  (lays  a  gentleman  on  the  fpot),  it  Freight 
might  have  been  of  terrible  confequence.  1  weigh- 
ed the  fprig  of  an  afli  tree,  of  juft  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  ;  the  ice  on  which  weighed  16  pounds.  . 
Some  were  frighted  with  the  noife  in  the  air;  till 
they  difccrned  it  was  the  clatter  of  icy  boughs, 
dallied  againft  each  other."  Dr  Beale  obferves,  that 
there  was  no  conliderable  frofl  obfervcd  on  the  ground 
during  the  whole  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  a  froft 
may  be  very  intenfe  and  dangerous  on  the  tops  of  fome 
hills  and  plains  ;  while  in  other  places  it  keeps  at  two, 
three,  or  four  feet  dillance  above  the  ground,  rivers, 
lakes,  &c.  and  may  wander  about  very  furious  in  fome 
places,  and  remifs  in  others  not  far  off.  The  frofl  was 
followed  by  glowing  heats,  and  a  wonderful  forward- 
nefs  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

FREIGHT,  in  navigation  and  commerce,  the  hire 
of  a  fhip,  or  a  part  thereof,  for  the  conveyance  and 
carriage  of  goods  from  one  port  or  place  to  another; 
or  the  fum  agreed  on  between  the  owner  and  the 
merchant,  for  the  hire  and  ufe  of  a  velVel.  See  Ma- 
ritime I.AUS. 

FREIND  (John),  a  mofl  learned  Englifli  phyfician 
and  writer  in  the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Croton, 
NorthaniptonfliirCjin  1675.  In  1696,  he  publiflied,  ia 
conjundion  with  Mr  P.  Foulkes,  an  edition  of  two 
Greek  orations,  one  of  ^fchines  againlt  Ctcliphon, 
and  the  other  of  Dcmoflhencs  de  Coroi.a,  with  anew 
Latin  verfion.  In  1699,  hewrotea  letter  ta  Dr  Sloane 
concerning  an  Hydrocephalus,  publiflied  in  the  Philo- 
fophical tranfaiSions  :  and  another  letter  in  Latin  to 
the  fame  gentleman,  De  fpafmis  rarior.  hiftoria^  print- 
ed in  the  fame  tranfaftions.  In  i  708,  his  Ettuneiia- 
logia  appeared;  which  gained  him  great  reputation. 
In  1704,  he  was  chofcn  profeflbr  of  chcmiflry  in  the 
univerfiiy  of  Oxford.  In  1705,  he  attended  the  carl 
of  Peterborough  to  Spain,  as  phyilcian  to  the  army 
there;  and  upon  his  return  in  1707,  publiflied  an 
account  of  the  earl's  expedition  and  conduft.  Ia 
1709,  he  publiflied  his  Cliemical  Leclurcs.  In  1 71 2, 
he  attended  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  Flanders,  as  his 
phyfician.  In  1716,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
college  of  phyficians  in  Loudon.  This  yeai'  he  pub- 
liflied the  firfland  third  books  of  Hippocrates  Z)f  mor- 
tis pofulanbus,  wiih  a  Commentary  on  Fevers,  writ- 
ten by  himfelf.  He  fat  a  member  of  the  borough  of 
Launcellon  in  Cornwall  in  i  722,  where  he  diflinguifli- 
cd  himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  the  admjniftration, 
March  1722,  he  was  committed  to  the  tower  on  a 
charge  of  high-trcafon  :  and  while  he  was  under  con- 
finement, he  wrote  a  Latin  epiflle  to  Dr  Mead,  De  qui- 
biifdavi'oariolarujii  gentribiis ;  and  began  his  Hiftory 
of  Phyflc,  the  firfl  part  of  which  was  publiflied  in 
I  72  J,  and  thefccorid  in  I  726.  Upon  the  acceflion  of 
George  II.  to  the  throne,  he  was  appointed  phyfician 
inordinary  to  the  queen,  who  fliowed  the  utnioft  re- 
gard and  efleem  for  him.  He  died  at  London  in  i  728. 
His  works  were  publiflied  together  in  Latin  at  Lon- 
don, 175?,  in  folio,  and  dedicated  to  the  queen. 

FREINSHEMIUS,  a  learned  and  elegant  author, 
born  at  Ulm  in  1608.  He  made' Supplements  to  Livy, 
Tacitus,  and  (^.  Curtius,  in  60 books,  printed  at  Straf- 
burg  in  1654.  He  wrote  likewife  notes  upon  Q^.  Cur- 
tius, Florus,  Tacitus,  and  fome  other  Latin  authors ; 
and  died  ii],i66o. 

FREITS . 
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FKEITS.     SeeFREATs. 

FRENCH,  ill    general,    fometliiiig  belonging   to 
"  France  :  thus  we  fay,  tlie  French  language,  French 
cufloms,  polity,  &c. 

The  French  langnagc,  as  it  now  ftands,  is  no  origi- 
nal or  mother  language,  but  a  medley  of  feveral.  Thofe 
that  prevail  moll,  and  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  balls 
thereof,  are,  i.  The  Celtic  ;  whether  that  were  a  par- 
ticular language  itfelf,  or  whether  it  were  only  a  dia- 
lefl  of  the  Gothic,  as  fpoke  in  the  weft  and  north. 
2.  The  Latin,  which  the  Romans  carried  with  them 
into  Gaul,  when  they  made  the  conqiieft  thereof. 
And,  3.  The  Teutonic,  or  that  diale^l  of  the  Teuto- 
nic fpoke  by  the  Franks,  when  they  palTed  the  Rhine, 
and  eftablillied  themfelves  in  Gaul.  Of  thefc  three 
languages,  in  the  fpace  of  about  thirteen  hundred 
years,  was  the  prefent  French  formed,  fuch  as  it  is 
now  found.  Its  progrefs  was  very  llow  ;  and  both  the 
Italian  and  Spanifh  were  regular  languages  long  be- 
fore the  French. 

Pafquier  obferves,  it  was  under  Philip  de  Valois, 
that  the  French  tongue  firft  began  to  be  polidicd  ;  and 
that,  in  the  regifter  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  of 
that  time,  there  is  a  purity  feen  almoft  equal  to  that 
of  the  prefent  age.  However,  the  French  was  flill  a 
very  impcrfeift  language  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
the  cuftom  of  fpeaking  Latin  at  the  bar,  and  of  wri- 
ting the  public  afts  and  inftruments  of  the  courts  of 
juftice  in  that  language,  had  made  them  overlook  the 
P'rench,  their  own  language.  Add,  that  the  prece- 
ding ages  had  been  remarkable  for  their  ignorance, 
which  was  owing,  in  good  meafure,  to  the  long  and 
calamitous  wars  which  France  had  been  engaged  in: 
whence  the  French  noblelfe  deemed  it  a  kind  of  merit 
not  to  know  any  thing;  and  the  generals  regarded 
little  whether  or  no  they  wrote  and  talked  politely, 
provided  they  could  but  fight  well. 

But  F'rancis  I.  who  was  the  reftorer  of  learning, 
and  the  father  of  the  learned,  changed  the  face  of 
things  ;  and  after  his  time,  Henry  Stevens  printed  his 
book,  De  la  Precellence  dit  Language  Francois.  The 
change  was  become  very  confpicuous  at  the  end  of  the 
i6th  century  ;  and  under  Henry  IV.  Amyot,  Coeffe- 
teau,  and  Malherbe,  contributed  towards  bringing  it 
to  its  perfection ;  which  the  Cardinal  De  Richelieu 
completed,  by  the  eftablifliment  of  the  French  acade- 
my ;  an  alFcmbly,  wherein  the  moftdiftinguillied  per- 
fonsof  the  church,  the  fword,  and  the  gown,  have 
been  members.  Nor  did  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
contribute  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  language  : 
the  perfonal  qualities  of  that  prince,  and  his  tafte  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  that  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
rendered  his  court  the  poliieltin  Europe.  Wit  and 
magnificence  feemed  to  vie  ;  and  his  generals  might 
have  difpated  with  the  Greeks,  Romans,  &c.  the  glo- 
ry of  writing  well,  if  they  could  not  that  of  fighting. 
From,  court,  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  language 
foon  fpread  itfelf  into  the  provinces;  and  now  there 
is  fcarce  any  body  there  who  does  not  write  and  fpeak 
good  French. 

One  of  the  characters  of  the  French  language  is,  to 
be  natural  andeafy.  The  words  are  ranged  in  it  much 
in  the  fame  order  as  the  ideas  in  our  minds  ;  in  whicli 
it  differs  exceedingly  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, where 
vhe  inverfion  of  the  natural  order  of  words  is  reputed  a 


beauty.  Indeed  the  Hebrew  furpaifes  even  the  French  FrmcJi, 
in  this  point ;  but  then  it  comes  Ihort  of  it  in  copiouf-  Fiefcatl, 
nefs  and  variety.  *       "^ 

It  muft  be  added,  however,  that  as  to  the  analogy 
of  grammar,  and  the  limplicity  wherewith  the  moods 
of  verbs  are  formed,  the  Englilli  has  the  advantage 
not  only  over  the  French,  but  over  all  the  known  lan- 
guages in  the  world  ;  but  then  the  turns,  the  expreffi- 
ons,  and  the  idioms,  of  the  Englilli,  are  fometimes  fo 
quaint  and  extraordinary,  that  it  lofes  a  good  deal  of 
the  advantage  which  its  grammatical  limplicity  gives 
i:  over  the  reft. 

The  French  has  but  few  compound  words  ;  where- 
in it  differs  widely  from  the  Greek,  High  Dutch,  and 
Englifli.  This  the  French  aathors  own  a  great  difad- 
vantage  in  their  language  ;  the  Greek  and  Dutch  de- 
riving a  great  part  of  their  force  and  energy  from  the 
compolition  of  words,  and  frequently  exprefling  that 
in  one  founding  word,  which  the  French  cannot  ex- 
prefs  but  by  a  periphrafis.  The  diminutives  in  the 
French  arc  as  few  as  the  compounds ;  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  remaining  in  nfe  having  loft  their  dimi- 
nutive fignification ;  but  what  diftinguifh  the  French 
moft,  are  its  juftnefs,  purity,  accuracy,  and  flexibility, 
French  is  the  moft  univerfal  and  cxtenfivc  language 
in  Europe.  The  policy  of  ftates  and  courts  has  ren- 
dered it  neceffary  for  the  minifters  of  princes,  and 
their  oiRcers,  &c.  and  the  tafte  for  arts  and  fciences  has 
had  the  fame  cfFea  with  regard  to  the  learned.  la 
Germany,  and  elfewhere,  the  princeftes  and  perfons 
of  diftinftion  value  themfelves  on  underftanding 
French  ;  and  in  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  French  is  al- 
moft as  much  known  as  the  language  of  the  country. 

FRESCATI,  or  Frascati,  a  fmall  town,  fituatcd 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Rome.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  coolncfs 
of  the  air,  a.ni  jre/Jj  verdure  of  the  fields  around.  It 
is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tufculum  ;  and  the 
Tufculan  villa  where  Cicero  wrote  hisfamousqueftions 
is  at  a  place  now  called  Crotta  Ferrata,  about  two 
milcsdiftant.  E.  Long.  11.  45.  N.Lat.41.  48.  There 
is  a  very  fine  profpei5l  from  this  town  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  which  abounds  with  the  feats  of  car- 
dinals  and  other  nobility.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  biihop, 
who  is  one  of  the  fix  fenior  cardinals,  and  is  furround- 
ed  by  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  villas  in  Italy  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  villa  Aldrobandini,  belong- 
ing to  prince  Pamfili  ;  the  villa  Taberna,  belonging 
to  prince  Borghefe  ;  and  villa  Ludovifi,  to  the  family 
of  Colonna.  The  villa  Aidobrandini,  called  alfo  Bel' 
vfth-re  from  its  beautiful  profped,  is  the  moft  remark- 
able, on  account  of  its  fine  lituation,  extenfive  gar- 
dens, airy  terraces,  its  grottos,  cafcades,  and  water- 
works. Over  a  faloon,  near  the  grand  cafcade,  is  thf 
following  infcription  : 

Mtic  cvo  migravi  mtijtt  comitatus  Apollo  ; 
Hie  Dclphiy  hie  Heluoity  hie  mihi  Delos  erit. 

The  walls  are  adorned  with  a  reprcfcntation  of  ApoUo 
and  the  mufes,  and  fome  of  that  god's  adventures 
are  painted  in  frefco  by  Donieuichino.  The  villa  Ta- 
berna is  one  of  the  fincft  and  beft  furniflied  of  any  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  From  this  you  afcend 
thro'  gardens  to  Monte  Draconc,  another  palace  on  a 
more  lofty  fituation,  belonging  alfo  to  that  prince,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  arms  of  his  family.  From 
3  M  2  hence 
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Erefco.     lience  you  may  fee  Rome,  and  the  whole  extent  of 

■' '  the  plain  :  it  has  a  noble  afcent,  with  a  broad  paved 

walk  ;  and  among  other  curiolitics  there  is  a  hall  adorn- 
ed with  the  pidures  of  a  vafl  number  of  eminent  men 
for  learning  and  arms.  The  gardens,  laid  out  by 
Vignola,  contain  three  miles  in  corapafs  ;  and  have 
many  delightful  walks,  with  curious  water-works. 
Near  this  place  are  the  monks  of  Camaldoli  and  the 
capuchins  ;  and  higher  up  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Tufcnlum.  Alcending  towards  the  plain,  two  miles 
on  the  right-hand,  you  find  the  famous  abbey  of  Grot- 
la  Ferrata,  belonging  to  the  monks  of  St  Bafil,  and 
lituated  on  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  honfe.  The  virgin 
Mary  of  the  great  altar  is  an  ancient  Greek  pifture  ; 
in  the  chapel  the  pictures  of  St  Nilus  and  St  Bartho- 
lomew the  abbot,  are  by^nnibal  Caracci ;  and  all  the 
paintings  in  frefco  of  this  chapel  are  by  Domenichino. 
Villa  Ludovifia  has  a  charming  walk  going  up  to  it, 
where  you  fee  the  ruins  of  Lucullus's  palace.  The 
houfe  is  fmall ;  but  the  gardens  are  large,  erabellilhed 
with  a  great  variety  of  walks  and  fountains,  and  a 
beautiful  cafcade. 

FRESCO,  a  method  of  painting  in  relievo  on  walls, 
fo  as  to  endure  the  weather.  It  is  performed  with 
water  colours  on  frefli  plafter,  or  on  a  wall  laid  with 
mortar  not  yet  dry.  This  fort  of  painting  has  a  great 
advantage  by  its  incorporating  with  the  mortar,  and 
drying  along  with  it,  becomes  very  durable.  The 
Italians,  from  whom  we  borrow  the  term,  call  ilfief- 
eo;  becaufe  it  is  frequently  ufed  for  walls,  alcoves, 
and  other  buildings  in  the  opiuair.  Vitruvius,  lib. 
vii.  cap.  4.  calls  it  udo  tsdorio. 

Painting  in  frefco  is  very  ancient,  having  been 
Jiradifed  in  the  earliefl  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It 
is  chiefly  performed  on  walls  and  vaults,  newly  plaf- 
lered  with  lime  and  fund  ;  but  the  plafter  is  only  to  be 
laid,  in  proportion  as  the  painting  goes  on  j  no  more 
being  to  be  done  at  once  than  the  painter  can  difpatch 
in  a  day,  while  it  dries.  Before  he  begins  to  paint,  a 
cartoon  or  defign  is  ufually  made  on  paper,  to  be  cal- 
ked, and  transferred  to  the  wall,  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  philter  is  applied. 

The  ancients  painted  on  ftucco ;  and  we  may  re- 
mark in  Vitruvius  what  infinite  care  th';y  took  in  ma- 
king tlie  incruftation  or  plaflcring  of  their  buildings 
to  render  them  beautiful  and  lafting  ;  though  the  mo- 
dern painters  find  a  plallcr  made  of  lime  and  fand 
preferable  to  it ;  both  as  it  does  not  dry  fo  haftily,  and 
as  being  a  little  browniih,  it  is  fitter  to  lay  colours  on, 
than  a  ground  fo  white  as  ftucco. 

In  this  kind  of  painting,  all  the  compound  and  ar- 
tificial colours,  and  almoll  all  the  minerals,  are  fet 
afide,  and  fcarce  any  ihiug  is  ufed  but  earths  ;  which 
are  capable  of  preferving  their  colour,  defending  it 
from  the  burning  of  the  lime,  and  relifting  its  fait, 
which  Vitruvius  calls  its  bittcrncfs. 

For  the  work  to  conic  out  in  all  its  beauty,  the 
colours  muft  be  laid  on  quick,  while  the  plafter  is  yet 
moift;  nor  fhonld  they  ever  be  retouched,  dry,  with 
colours  mixed  up  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  fize, 
or  gum,  as  fome  workmen  do  ;  becaufe  fuch  colours 
-grow  blackifc  ;  nor  do  any  prtferve  themfelves,  but 
only  fuch  as  were  laid  on  haftily  at  firft. 

The  colours  ufed  arc  white  made  of  lime  ftaked 
long  before, Mid  white  marble  duft;  ochre,  both  red  and 
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yellow  ;  verditer  ;  lapis  lazuli ;  fraalt ;  black  chalk, 
&c.  All  which  are  only  ground,  and  worked  up  with 
water  ;  and  moll  of  them  grow  brighter  and  brighter 
as  the  frefco  dries. 

The  bi'u flies  and  pencils  for  this  work  ought  to  be 
long  and  foft,  otherwife  they  will  rake  and  raife  the 
painting.  The  colours  Ihould  be  full,  and  flowing 
from  thebrufli;  and  the  delign  pcrfcd; :  for  in  this 
work  you  cannot  alter  or  add  upon  any  colour, 

FRESH-WATER,  is  that  not  tinftured  or  impreg- 
nated with  fait  or  faline  panicles,  enough  to  be  dif- 
coverable  by  the  fenfe.  Such  generally  is  that  of 
fprings,  rains,  wells,  lakes,  &c. 

The  dulcifying  or  making  of  fait  water  frefli  is  a 
fecret  that  has  been  long  fought  with  great  attention. 
For  an  account  of  the  principal  attempts  that  have 
been  made  with  this  view,  fee  Sea-IVATER. 

Fresh  //'/;/</ iignilies  ftrong,  but  not  violent ;  hence 
when  the  gale  increafes,  it  is  faid  to  freflien. 

FRESHES,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  impetuo- 
fityofancbb  tide,  increafed  by  heavy  rains,  and  flow- 
ing out  into  the  fea,  often  difcolouring  it  a  confider- 
able  diftance,  and  forming  a  line  that  feparates  the 
two  colours,  and  which  may  be  diftinflly  perceived 
for  a  great  length  along  the  coafl. 

Freshes,  a  local  term  fignifying  annual  inunda- 
tions, from  the  rivers  being  fwollen  by  the  melted 
fnows  and  other  frefli  waters  from  the  uplands,  as  is 
the  Nile,  &c.  from  periodical  or  tropical  rains.  As  a 
failor's  term,  it  is  oppofed  to  marine  or  falt-water 
floodings,  tides,  &c.  The  Word  is  ot  common  ufe  in 
America,  where  the  inundations  fo  called  are  of  great 
fervice.  They  bring  down  the  foil  to  the  intervals 
below,  and  form  a  fine  mould,  producing  corn,  grain, 
and  herbage,  inthemoft  luxuriant  plenty.  They  alf9 
afi^ord  another  benefit,  in  regard  to  many  rivers  in 
America,  viz.  in  equalizing  the  furfacc  of  the  ftrcam 
(where  rapid  falls,  or  cafcades,  obftrud  the  navi- 
gation), fo  that  rafts  of  timber  and  other  grofs  pro- 
duce are  then  floated  down  10  the  fea-ports  in  great 
quantities. 

FRESNOY  (Charles  Alphonfe  du),  an  excellent 
poet  and  painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  161 1.  He  was 
inftrufled  there  by  Perricr  and  Simon  Vouet  in  paint- 
ing: but  he  did  not  long  adhere  to  Vouet's  manner  of 
colouring  ;  for  as  foon  as  he  fixed  himfelf  at  Rome, 
he  made  the  works  of  Titian  tlie  models  for  his  imita- 
tion. He  was,  however,  more  celebrated  as  a  poet 
than  as  a  painter;  and  gave  more  attention  to  the 
theory  than  to  the  praflice  of  the  jiencil.  According- 
ly, he  is  better  known  by  his  incomparable  poem  Dc 
iirle  graj'hica,  than  by  his  performances  on  the  canvas: 
and  on  this  poem  he  beftowed  fo  nmch  pains,  that  he 
died  in  1665^  before  it  was  publiflied.  It  was  printed 
afterwards  with  a  French  profe  tranflation  and  notes 
by  M.  de  Piles;  and  was  traiiflated  into  Engliih  by 
Mr  Dryden,  who  prefixed  to  it  an  original  preface 
containing  a  parallel  between  painting  and  poetry. 

FRET,  or  Frette,  in  architediire,  akindofknot 
or  ornament,  confiftingof  tv/o  lifts  or  fmall  fillets  va- 
rioully  interlaced  or  interwoven,  and  running  at  pa- 
rallel diftances  equal  to  their  breadth. 

Fret,  in  hi  raldry,  a  bearing  compofcd  of  fix  bars, 
crofFed  and  varioully  interlaced.  Some  call  it  the  true- 
lover' i  knot.    See  Heralprv. 

Fret, 
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Fret,  in  mufic,  fignifies  a  kind  of  ftop  on  feme 
inflruments,  particularly  bafs-viols  and  lutes.  Frets 
confift  of  firings  tied  round  the  neckof  the  inflrumcnt 
at  certain  didances,  witliin  which  fuch  and  fuch  notes 
are  to  be  found. 

pRET-Jl^ork,  that  adorned  with  frets.  It  is  fome- 
times  ufedto  fill  up  and  enrich  flat  empty  fpaces  ;  but 
it  is  moflly  praiSifed  in  roofs,  which  are  fretted  over 
with  plaller  work. 

FRETTS,  in  mineralogy,  a  term  ufed  by  min- 
ers to  exprefs  the  M-orn  fide  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
in  mine-countries,  where  they  fearch  for  the  flioad 
flones  or  grewts  walhed  down  from  the  hills,  in  order 
from  thence  to  trace  out  the  running  of  the  Ihoad  up 
to  the  mine. 

Fretts,  Freatj,  or  Freiti.     SccFreats. 
FRIABLE,  among  naturalifls,  an  appellation  given 
to  bodies  that  are  ealily  crumbled  to  pieces  :  fuch  are 
pumice  and  all  calcined  Hones. 

FRIAR,  or  Frier,  by  the  Latins  called /V^Cit,  the 
Italians_/ri7,  and  the  French yrcTc,  that  is,  brother:  a 
term  coinmon  to  the  monks  of  all  orders  ;  founded  on 
this,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  fraternity  or  brotherhood 
prefumed  between  the  feveral  religious  pcrfons  of  the 
fame  convent  or  monaftery. 

Friars  are  generally  dillinguilhed  into  thefe  four 
principal  branch'js,ri.'2.  i. Minors,  grey  friars,  or fran- 
cifcans.  2.  Auguftines.  3.  Dominicans,  or  black 
friars.  4,  White  friars  or  carmelites.  From  thefe 
four  the  reft  of  the  orders  defcend.  See  Franciscans, 

AUGUSTINES,  &c. 

Friar,  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe, is  reftrained  to  fuch 
monks  as  are  not  priefls  ;  for  thofe  in  orders  are  ufu- 
ally  dignified  with  the  appellation  ai father. 

Friars  Ohfervant  [fratrei  obferv antes),  Were  a 
branch  of  the  Francifcans  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  not 
combined  together  in  any  cloiller,  convent,  or  corpo- 
ration, as  the  conventuals  are  ;  but  only  agreed  among 
themfelves  tooblerve  the  rules  of  their  order,  and  that 
more  flriolly  than  the  conventuals  did,  from  whom 
they  feparated  themfelves  out  of  a  fingularity  of  zeal, 
living  in  certain  places  of  their  own  chooling. 

FRIBURG,  a  large  town  of  Germany,  and  capital 
of  Brifgaw  ;  remarkable  for  the  flecplc  of  the  great 
church,  which,  next  10  thatof  Strafburg,  is  the  fincfl 
in  Germany  ;  and  for  its  univerfity.  The  inhabitants 
are  famous  for  polilhing  cryflal  and  precious  fi:ones.  It 
has  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken  ;  particular- 
ly by  the  French  in  1744,  who  demolifhed  the  forti- 
fications. It  is  fcated  on  the  river  Trifer,  ten  miles 
cart  of  Brifach,  and  ^ofouthof  Stralburgh.  E.  Long. 
7.  57.  N.  Lat.  48.  4. 

Friburg,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  and  capital  of  the 
canton  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river  Sane, 
in  E.  L(mg.  7.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  50.  Its  fituation  is 
moft  fingular  and  piiturefque  ;  "It  flands  partly 
in  a  fmall  plain,  partly  on  bold  acclivities  on  a  ridge 
of  rugged  rocks,  half  encircled  by  the  river  Sane  ; 
and  is  fo  entirely  concealed  by  the  circumjacent  hills, 
that  the  traveller  fcarcely  catches  the  fmallefl; 
glimpfe,  until  he  burfls  upon  a  view  of  the  whole 
town  from  the  overhanging  eminence.  The  fortifica- 
tions, which  confift  of  high  flone-walls  and  towers, 
inclofe  a  circumference  of  about  four  miles  ;  within 
which  fpace  the  eye  comprehends  a  fingular  mixture 
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of  houfcs,  rocks,  thickets,  and  meadows,  varying  in-    Friburg- 
ftantlyfrom  wild  to  agreeable,  from  the  bulllc  of  a 
town  to  the  folitude  of  the  deepefi  retirement.     The 
Sane  winds  in  fuch  a  ferpentine  manner  as  to  form  in 
its  courfe,  within  the  fpace  of  two  miles,  five  obtufe 
angles,  between  which  the  intervening  parts  of  the 
current  are  parallel  to  each  other.  On  all  fides  the  de- 
fceut  to  the  town  is   extremely  flcep  :   in  one  place 
the  fireets  even  ])afs  over  the   roofs  of  the  houfes. 
Many  of  the  edifices  are  raifed  in  regular  gradation 
like  the  feats  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  and  many  overhang 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  in  fuch  a  uiiiuner,  that  on  look- 
ing down,  a  weak  head  would  be  apt  to  turn  giddy. 
But  the  mofl;  extraordinary  point  of  view  is  from  the 
Pont-neuf.     To   the  north-weft,  part   of  the  town 
Hands  boldly  on  the  fides  and  the  piked  back  of  an 
abrupt  ridge  ;  and  from  caft   to  weft  a  fcmicirclc  of 
high  perpendicular  rocks  is  feen,  whofe  bafe  is  walhei 
and  undermined  by  the  winding  Sane,  and  whofe  tops 
and  fides  are  thinly  fcattcred  with  flirubs  and  under- 
wood.   On  the  highell  point  of  the  rocks,  and  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  precipice,  appears,  half-hanging  in 
tlie  air,   the  gate  of  the  town  called  Bourgilton  :  a 
flranger  flanding  on  the  bridge  would  compare  it  to 
Laputa,  or  the  Flying  Ifiand  in  Guilliver's  Travels  : 
and  would  not  conceive  it  to  beacceffible  but  by  means 
of  a  cord  and  pulleys.    The  houfes,  conftruftcd  with 
a  grc-y  fand-ftone,  are  neat  and  well  biult,  and  the  pub- 
lic edifices,  particularly  the  cathedral,  are  extremely- 
elegant.     The  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  as 
are  ihofe  of  the  whole  canton.     The  bilhop  of  Lau- 
fanne,  called  here  the  biihop  of  Friburg,   relides  in 
this  city.     He  is  appoiiited  by  the  pope,    ufually  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  French  court  ;  and  his  re- 
venues, including  a  fmall  penfion  from  France,  and 
from  the  abbey  of  Ilauterive,  of  which  he  was  abbot, 
amount  to  about  L. 400 /'(?;- ««««/?//.     His  diocefe  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  canton,   and  part  of  that  of  So- 
leure.   In  all  his  afts  and  deeds  he  figns  himfelf  bilhop 
and  count  of  Laufanuc,    and  prince  of  the  German 
empire.     The  fovereign  power  relides  in  the  great 
council  of  two  hundred;  comprifing  the  two  advoy- 
ers,  the  chancellor,  the  grand  fautier,  the  fcnate  or 
little  council  of  twenty-four,   the  fixty,  from  which 
body  are  chofen  the  bannerets  and  principal  magif- 
trates,  and  the  remaining  hundred  and  tsvclve  mem- 
bers, who  are  (imply  denominated  burghers." 

F'kiBURG  (the  canton  of),  andoneoftlic  i  3  repub- 
lics of  Switzerland.  It  its  iurrounded  on  all  fides  by 
the  canton  of  Bern.  The  land  is  fertile  in  corn,  fruits, 
and  paftures  ;  and  it  is  laid  the  canton  can  fend  r8,oco 
men  into  the  field.  This  canton  is  entirely  catholic. 

FRICASSEE,  a  dilh  or  mefs  haftily  drelTed  in  a 
frying-pan,  and  feafoned  with  butter,  oil,  or  the  like. 
The  word  is  French,  formed  of  the  Latin  frixatura, 
"  frying."  Others  will  have  friciflce  formed  in  imi- 
tion  of  the  iioife  made  by  butter,  or  other  fat,  when 
melted  in  the  pan.  We  fay  a  fricafl'ee  of  pullets,  of 
rabbits,  of  tench,  of  tripe,  of  frogs,  of  eggs,  of  peas, 
&c. 

FRICENTI,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  farther  principato,near 
the  river  Tripalto,  in  E.Long. 14.  i  3.  N.  Lat.  40.59. 

FRICTION,  the  aft  of  rubbing  or  grating  the 
furface  of  one  body  againll  that  of  another,  called 

alfo 
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Friflion .  alfo  attrltlen.  The  phenomena  arifing  upon  the  fric- 
"——•^-^  tion  of  divers  bodies,  under  different  circamilances, 
are  very  numerous  and  confiderable.  Mr  Hawkfbee 
gives  us  a  number  of  experiments  of  this  kind  ;  parti- 
cularly of  the  attrition  or  friftion  of  glafs,  under  va- 
rious circumftances,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  it 
yielded  light  and  became  eleiStrical.  All  bodies  by 
fridtion  are  brought  to  conceive  heat  ;  many  of  them 
to  emit  light ;  particularly  a  cat's  back,  fugar,  beaten 
fulphur,  mercury,  fea-water,  gold,  copper,  &c.  but 
above  all,  diamonds,  which,  when  briikly  rubbed  a- 
gainll  glafs,  gold,  or  the  like,  yield  a  light  equal  to 
that  of  a  live  coal  when  blowed  by  the  bellows.  See 
Electrics  and  Klectricity. 

Friction,  in  mechanics,  denotes  the  refiflance  a 
moving  body  meeis  with  from  the  furface  on  which  it 
moves.  Friction  aril'es  from  the  roughnefs  or  afperity 
of  the  furface  of  the  body  moved  on,  and  that  of  the 
body  moving  :  for  fuch  furfaces  conllfling  alternately 
of  eminences  and  cavities,  either  the  eminences  of  the 
one  muft  be  raifed  over  thofe  of  the  other,  or  they 
mufl  be  both  broke  and  worn  off;  but  neither  can  hap- 
pen without  motion,  nor  can  motion  be  produced 
without  a  force  imprelfcd.  Hence,  the  force  applied 
to  move  the  body  is  either  wholly  or  partly  fpent  on 
this  efteft  ;  and  confequently  there  arifes  a  reliftance 
or  friftion,  which  will  be  greater,  cxtcris paribus,  as 
the  eminences  are  the  greater  and  the  fubftance  the 
harder:  and  as  the  body,  by  continual  fridion,  be- 
comes more  and  more  polilhed,  the  friiStion  diminifli- 
cs.     See  Mechanics; 

Friction,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  denotes  the 
aft  of  rubbing  a  dileafed  part  with  oils,  unguents,  or 
other  matters,  in  order  to  eafe,  relieve,  and  cure  it, 
Friftions  are  much  ufed  of  late  in  venereal  cafes. 
They  prefer  the  applying  of  mercury  externally  by 
■way  of  frii?.ion,  to  that  of  giving  it  internally,  to  raife 
a  falivation. 

There  are  alfo  friftions  with  the  flefli-brufli,  a  linen 
cloth,  or  the  hand  only.  Thefe  fridions  are  a  fort  of 
exercife  wliich  contributes  greatly  to  health  ;  as  they 
excite  and  ftirupthe  natural  warmth,  divert  deflux- 
ions,  promote  perfpiration,  open  the  pores  of  the  fkin, 
and  carry  oS'llagnant  humours. 

The  flefli-bruni(Dr  Cheyne  obfcrves)  is  an  exercife 
extremely  ufeful  for  promoting  a  full  and  free  perfpi- 
ration and  circulation.  Every  body  knows  the  efFeft 
of  currying  horfes  ;  that  it  makes  them  fleck,  gay, 
lively,  and  acSlive  ;  fo  as  even  to  be  judged  equivalent 
lohalfthe  feeding.  This  it  can  nootherwifc  effeft.but 
by  affifling  nature  to  throw  off  the  recrements  of  the 
juices,  which  flop  the  free  circulation,  and,  by  con- 
ilant  friilion,  irritation,  and  flimulation,  to  bring  the 
blood  and  fpirits  to  the  parts  mod  dillant  from  the 
feat  of  heat  and  motion  ;  and  fo  plump  up  the  fuperfi- 
cial  mufclcs.  And  the  fame  effeft  it  would  have  in 
other  creatures,  and  man  himfclf,  if  managed  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  care  and  regularity. 
Perfons,thercfore,ofweak  nerves  and  fedentary  lives, 
■would  do  well  to  fupply  the  want  of  other  exercife 
■with  fpending  half  an  hour,  morning  and  night,  in 
currying  and  rubbing  their  whole  body,  efpecially 
iheir  limbs, with  a  flelh-brufti.  But  thismeans  of  health 
•is  mofl  advantageoufly  ufcd  when  the  pri?/!x  vi>e  arc 
moll  tmpty. 


FRIDAY,  the  fixth  day  of  the  week;  fo  named  of 
Freya,  a  Saxon  deity.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called 
dUs  Veneris.     See  Frea. 

Good  Fridm.     Sec  Good- Friday. 

FRIDBURG,  an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  ia 
Wetteravia.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long. 
8.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  14.  It  was  formerly  much  more 
conliderable  than  at  prefent. 

FRIDSTOL,  mentioned,  in  ancient  writers, 
among  the  immunities  granted  to  churches,  lignifie* 
a  feat,  chair,  or  place  of  peace  and  fecurity,  where  cri- 
minals mightlind  fafetyandprotetlion  :  of  thefe  there 
were  many  in  England  ;  but  the  moft  famous  were 
that  at  Beverly,  and  that  in  St  Peter's  church  at  York, 
granted  by  charter  of  king  Henry  I. 

FRIENDLY  islands,  a  duller  of  iflands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  fo  named  by  Captain  Cook  in  the  year 
1773,  on  account  of  the  friendlhip  which  appeared  to 
fubfill  among  the  inhabitants, and  from  their  courteous 
behaviour  to  Grangers.  Abel  Janfen  Tafman,  an  e- 
miiient  Dutch  navigator,  firfl  touched  herein  1643, 
and  gave  names  to  the  principal  iflands.  Captain  Cook 
laborioully  explored  the  whole  clufler,  which  he  found 
to  confid  of  more  than  60.  The  three  iflands  which 
Tafman  faw  he  nameANeiv^wfterdam, Rotterdam/;, a.ni\ 
Middlebiirgh.  The  lirll  is  the  largelt,  and  extends 
aboit  21  miles  from  eafl  to  weft,  and  about  13  from 
north  tofouth.  Thefe  iflands  are  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  Indians,  who  cultivate  the  earth  with  great  induflry. 
The  ifland  of  Amfterdam  is  interfeded  by  flraight 
and  pleafant roads,  with  fruit-trees  on  each  (ide, which 
provide  fliade  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun.  The 
chief  iflands  are  Anuamooka,  Tongataboo  (the  reli- 
dence  of  the  fovereign  and  the  chiefs),  Lefooga,  and 
Eooa.  Lefooga  is  about  7  miles  long,  and  in  fome 
places  not  above  two  or  three  broad.  It  is  in  many 
refpefts  fuperior  to  Annamooka.  The  plantations 
are  both  more  numerous  and  more  extenfive  ;  and  in- 
clofcd  by  fences  which,  running  parallel  to  each  other, 
form  fine  fpacious  public  roads,  which  would  appear 
beautiful  in  countries  where  rural  conveniences  have 
been  carried  to  the  greateft  pcrfeftion.  They  are,  in 
general,  highly  cultivated,  and  well-ftockcd  with  the 
feveral  roots  and  fruits  which  thefe  illauds  produce  ; 
and  Captain  Cook  endeavoured  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber by  planting  Indian  corn,  and  the  lecds  of  melons, 
pumpkins,  and  the  like.  Eooa,  when  viewed  from 
the  iliip  at  anchor,  formed  one  of  the  mofl  beautiful 
profpei5ls  in  nature,  and  very  different  from  the  others 
of  the  Friendly  Ifles  ;  which  being  low  and  perfeftly 
level,  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  but  the  trees  which 
cover  them  :  whereas  here,  the  land  rifing gently  to 
a  confiderable  height,  prefents  us  with  an  extenfive 
profpeft,  where  groves  of  trees  are  only  interfperfed 
at  irregular  diflances,  in  beautiful  diforder,  and  all  the 
reflis  covered  with  grafs, except  nearthe  Ihores, where 
itisentirelycovered  with  fruit  and  othertrees;amongfl 
which  are  the  habitations  of  the  natives.  In  order  to 
have  a  view  of  as  great  a  part  of  the  ifland  as  pofllble. 
Captain  Cook  and  fome  of  his  officers  walked  up  to 
the  highefi:  point  of  the  ifland.  From  this  place 
they  had  a  view  of  almofl  the  whole  ifland,  which 
conlilled  of  beautiful  meadows  of  prodigious  extent, 
adorned  with  tufts  of  trees,  and  intermixed  with 
plantations.     *  While  I  was  furveying  this  delightful 
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profpea  (fays  Captain  Cook),  I  could  not  help  flatter- 
ing inyfelf  with  the  plcarmg  idea  that  fome  future  na- 
'  vigator  may,  from  the  lame  llation,  behold  thefe  mea- 
dows Hocked  with  cattle,  brought  to  thefe  iflands  by 
the  ihips  of  England  ;  and  that  the  completion  of  this 
fingle  benevolent  purpofe,  independent  of  allothcr  con- 
Xiderations,  would  fufficiently  mark  to  pollerity,  that 
our  voyages  had  not  been  ufelefs  to  the  general  in- 
terefls  of  humanity.  'The  next  morning,'  fays  our 
benevolent  commander,  '  I  planted  a  pine-apple,  and 
fowed  the  feeds  of  melons  and  other  vegetables  in 
Taoofa's  plantation.  I  had  indeed  fome  encourage- 
ment to  flatter  myfelf  that  my  endeavours  of  this  kind 
alfo  would  not  be  fruitlefs  ;  as  I  had  this  day  a  dilh  of 
turnips  ferved  up  at  my  dinner,  which  was  the  produce 
of  feeds  I  left  here  in  my  former  voyage.' 

The  natives  of  thefe  illandsfeldom  exceed  tlie  com- 
mon flature  ;  but  are  very  ftrong  and  well  made,  cfpe- 
cjally  as  to  their  limbs.  They  are  generally  broad 
about  the  flioulders;  and  though  the  mufcular  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  men,  which  feems  a  confequence  of  much 
afiion,  rather  conveys  the  appearance  of  flrength  than 
of  beauty,  there  are  feveral  to  be  feen  who  are  really 
handfome.  The  women  are  not  fo  much  diflinguiflied 
frona  the  men  by  their  features  as  by  their  general 
form,  which  is  for  the  molt  part  deflitute  of  that 
flrong  flefliy  firmnefs  that  appears  in  the  latter.  Tho' 
the  features  of  fome  are  fo  delicate,  as  not  only  to  be 
a  true  index  of  their  fex,  but  to  lay  claim  to  a  conli- 
derable  fliare  of  beauty  and  cxpreflion,  fur  the  bodies 
and  limbs  of  mofl  of  the  females  are  well  proportion- 
ed ;  and  fome  abfolutely  perfect  models  of  a  beautiful 
figure.  But  the  mofl:  remarkable  difluiflion  in  the 
women,  is  the  uncommon  fmallnefs  and  delicacy  of 
their  fingers,  which  may  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  fincll  in  Europe.  The  general  colour  is  a  cafl: 
deeper  than  the  copper  brown  ;  but  feveral  of  the  men 
and  women  have  a  true  olive  complexion  ;  and  fome 
of  the  laft  are  even  a  great  deal  fairer.  Their  coun- 
tenances very  remarkably  cxprefs  the  abundant  mild- 
nefs  or  good-nature  which  they  poifefs  ;  and  are  en- 
tirely free  from  that  favage  keeunefs  which  marks 
nations  in  a  barbarous  ftate.  They  are  frank,  cheer- 
ful, and  good-natured. 

There  are,  upon  the  whole,  few  natural  defefts  or 
deformities  to  be  found  amongft  thefe  people. The  mofl 
common  is  the  tetter  ov  ring-worm,  that  feems  to  af- 
fcfl:  almoft  one  half  of  them,  and  leaves  whitifli  fer- 
peniine  marks  every  where  behind  it ;  but  this  is  of 
lefs  confequence  than  another  which  is  very  frequent, 
and  appears  on  every  part  of  the  body.  Captain  Cook 
had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  all  the  care  he  took, 
when  he  firfl  vilited  thefe  iflands,  to  prevent  the  ve- 
nereal difeafe  from  being  communicated  to  the  inha- 
bitants, had  proved  ineffeftual.  What  is  extraordi- 
nary, they  do  not  feem  to  regard  it  much  ;  and  as  there 
appeared  few  ligns  of  iis  deflroying  eff^ects,  probably 
the  climate,  .ind  the  way  of  living  of  thefe  people, 
greatly  abate  its  virulence.  There  are  two  other 
comj'laints  frequent  amoiigfl  them  ;  one  of  which  is 
an  indolent  firm  fwelling,  that  affetts  the  legs  and 
arms,  and  increafes  them  to  an  extraordinary  fizc  in 
their  whole  length.  The  other  is  a  tumor  of  the  fame 
fort  in  thetefticles,  which  fometimes  exceeds  the  flze 
of  the  two  fifls.  But  in  other  refpeSs  ihey  may  be 
tonfjdered  as  imcojiynonly  healthy. 
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Their  hair  is  in  general  fl;raight,  thick,  and  flrong, 
though  a  few  have  it  budiy  or  frizzled.  The  natural 
colour  is  black  ;  but  the  greatefl;  part  of  the  men,  and 
fome  of  the  women,  have  it  flained^of  a  brown  or 
purple  colour,  and  a  few  of  an  orange  cart.  They 
wear  it  varioufly  cut.  Some  have  it  cut  off  on  one 
fide  of  the  head  only  ;  others  have  it  entirely  cut  off 
except  a  Angle  lock;  the  women  in  general  wear  i: 
Ihort.  The  men  have  their  beards  cut  Ihort ;  and  both 
men  and  women  flrip  the  hair  from  the  arm-pits. The 
men  are  ftained  from  about  the  middle  of  the  belly  to 
about  halfway  down  the  thighs  with  a  deep  blue  co- 
lour. The  women  have  only  a  few  fmall  lines  or  fpots 
thus  imprinted  on  the  infide  of  their  hands.  Their 
kings,  as  a  mark  of  dilliniStion,  are  exempted  from 
this  cuflom. 

The  men  are  all  circumcifed,  or  rather  fupercifcd, 
as  the  operation  confills  in  cutting  oft"  only  a  fmall 
piece  of  the  forcfkin  at  the  upper  part ;  which  by  that 
means  is  rendered  incapable  ever  after  of  covering  the 
glans.  This  is  all  they  aim  at,  as  they  fay  the  opera- 
tion is  pra(::tifed  from  a  notion  of  cleanlinefs. 

The  drefs  of  both  men  and  women  are  the  fame  ; 
andconflfls  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  matting  (but  moftly 
the  former)  about  two  yards  wide  and  two  and  a 
half  long ;  at  leaft  fo  long  as  to  go  once  and  a  half 
round  the  waift,  to  which  it  is  confined  by  a  girdle  or 
cord.  It  is  double  before,  and  hangs  down  like  a 
petticoat,  a3  low  as  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  upper 
part  of  the  garment  above  the  girdle  is  plaited  into 
feveral  folds  ;  fo  that,  when  unfolded,  there  is  cloth 
fulScient  to  draw  up  and  virap  round  the  Ihoiddcrsj 
which  is  very  feldom  done.  The  inferior  fort  are  fa- 
tisfied  with  fmall  pieces  ;  and  very  often  wear  nothing 
but  a  covering  made  of  leaves  of  plants,  or  the  maro, 
which  is  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth  or  matting  like  a 
fafh.  This  they  pafs  between  the  thighs  and  wrap 
round  the  waifl ;  but  the  ufe  of  it  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  men.  The  ornaments  worn  by  both  fexes  are 
necklaces,  made  of  the  fruits  of  thepandanus,  and  va- 
rious fweet-fmelling  flowers,  which  go  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  kahulla.  Others  are  compofed  of  fmall 
ihells,  the  wing  and  legbones  of  birds,  Ihark's  teeth, 
and  other  things;  all  which  hang  loofe  upon  the 
breaft;  rings  of  tortoife  flulls  on  the  fingers;  and  a 
number  of  thefe  joined  together  as  bracelets  on  the 
wrifls.  The  lobes  of  the  ears  (though  moll  frequent- 
ly only  one)  are  fometimes  perforated  with  two  holes, 
in  which  they  wearcylindrical  bits  of  ivory  about  three 
inches  long. 

Cleanlinefs  induces  them  to  bathe  in  the  ponds, 
which  feem  to  ferve  for  no  other  purpofe.  They  are 
fenfible  that  fait  water  hurts  their  fkin  ;  and  when  ne- 
celFity  obliges  them  to  bathe  in  the  fea,  they  commonly 
have  fome  cocoa-nut  fliells  filled  with  frefli  water 
poured  over  them  to  wa(h  it  olF.  People  of  fuperior 
rank  ufe  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  improves  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fkin  very  much. 

The  employment  of  the  women  is  of  the  eafy  kind, 
and,  for  the  mod  part,  fuch  as  may  be  executed  in  the 
houfe.  The  manufatturing  their  cloth  is  wholly  con- 
figned  to  their  care  ;  as  is  alio  that  of  their  mats,  which 
are  cfteemed  both  for  their  texture  and  their  beauty. 
There  are  many  other  articles  of  lefs  note  that  employ 
the  fpare  time  of  their  females;  as  combs,  of  whicli 
ihey  make yafl  numbers;  and  little  balkets  with  fmall 
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friendly    beads; butallfiniflied with fuchneatucfsand ufteinthc 
Iflands.     difpofuiou  of  the  various  parts,  that  a  flranger  cannot 
' ^ '  help  admiring  their  affidiiity  and  dexterity. 

The  province  allotted  to  the  men,  as  might  he  ex- 
pedted,  is  far  more  laborious  and  extenilvc  than  that 
of  the  women.  Agriculture,  architecture,  boat-build- 
ing, filhing,  and  other  things  that  relate  to  naviga- 
tion, are  the  objects  of  their  care.  Cultivated  roots 
and  fruits  being  their  principal  fupport,  this  requires 
their  conftant  attention  to  agriculture,  which  they 
purfiie  very  diligently,  and  feem  tohavebroughialmoft 
to  as  great  perfedion  as  circumflances  will  permit. 
In  planting  the  plantains  and  yams,  they  obfervc  fo 
much  exactnefs,  that,  which  ever  way  you  look,  the 
rows  prefent  themfelvcs  regular  and  complete.  The 
cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees  are  fcattered  about 
without  any  order,  and  feem  to  give  them  no  trouble 
after  they  have  attained  a  certain  height. 

The  houfes  of  the  lower  people  are  poor  huts,  and 
very  fmall ;  thofe  of  the  better  fort  are  larger  and  more 
comfortable.  The  dimenlions  of  one  of  a  middling 
fize  are  about  30  feet  long,  20  broad,  and  12  high. 
Their  houfe  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  thatched  roof  or 
filed,  fupported  by  polts  and  rafters,  difpofed  in  a 
veryjudicious  manner.  The  Hooris  raifed  with  earth 
fmoothed,  and  covered  with  ftrong  thick  matting, 
and  kept  very  clean.  A  thick  flrong  mat,  about  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  broad,  bent  into  the  form  of 
a  fcmicircle,  and  fet  upon  its  edge,  with  the  ends 
touching  the  fideof  the  houfe,  in  Ihape  refembling  the 
fender  of  a  fire  hearih,  inclofes  a  place  for  the  mafler 
and  millrefsof  the  family  to  deep  in.  The  reft  of  the 
family  deep  upon  the  floor,  wherevar  they  pleafe  to 
lie  down  ;  the  unmarried  men  and  women  apart  from 
each  other  :  Or  if  the  family  be  large,  there  are  fmall 
huts  adjoining,  to  which  the  fcrvants  retire  in  the 
night  ;  fo  that  privacy  is  as  much  obfcrved  here  as 
one  could  expert.  The  clothes  th.u  they  wear  in 
the  day  ferve  for  their  covering  in  the  night.  Their 
Tvhole  furniture  confifls  of  a  bowl  or  two,  in  which 
they  make  kava  ;  a  few  gourds  ;  cocoa-nut  lliells  ; 
and  fome  fmall  wooden  ftools,  which  ferve  them  for 
pillows. 

They  difplay  much  ingenuity  in  the  building  of  their 
canoes,  as  well  as  in  the  navigating  them. 

The  only  tools  which  they  ufe  to  conftrud  them, 
which  are  very  dexteroady  made,  are  hatchets,  or  ra- 
ther thick  adzes,  of  a  fmooth  black  ftone  that  abounds 
at  Toofoa  ;  augres,  made  of  fliark's  teeth,  fixed  on 
fmall  handles,  and  rafps  of  a  rough  Ikin  of  a  fifli,  fatt- 
ened on  flat  pieces  of  wood,  thinner  on  one  fide,which 
alfohave  handles.  The  cordage  is  made  from  the  fi- 
bres of  the  cocoa-nut  hulk,  which,  though  not  more 
than  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  they  plait,  about  the  fize 
of  a  quill,  or  lefs,  to  any  length  that  they  pleafe,  and 
roll  it  up  in  balls,  from  which  the  larger  ropes  are 
made  by  twilling  feveralof  thefe  together.  The  lines 
that  they  filhwith  are  as  (trong  and  even  as  the  beft 
cord  we  make,  refembling  it  almoft  in  every  refpeft. 
Their  other  fiQiing  implements  are  large  and  fmall 
hooks  made  of  pearl-flicU.  Their  weapons  are  clubs 
of  different  forts  (in  the  ornamenting  of  which  they 
fpend  much  time),  fpears,  and  darts.  They  have  alfo 
bows  and  arrows  ;  but  thcfe  feemcd  to  be  defigncd 
only  for  amufement,  fuch  as  Ihooting  at  birds,  and 


not  for  military  purpofes.     The  ftoois  are  about  two    Friendly 
feet  long,  but  only  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  near    Iflands. 
four  broad,  bending  downward  in  the  middle,  with  '      ■«— ' 
four  ftrong  legs,  and  circular  feet ;  the  whole  made 
of  one  piece  of  black  or  brown  wood,  neatly  polilhed, 
and  fometimes  inlaid  with  bits  of  ivory. 

Yams,  plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts, compofe  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  vegetable  diet.  Of  their  animal  food, 
the  chief  articles  are,  hogs,  fowls,  filli,  and  all  forts  of 
Ihell  filh ;  but  the  lower  people  eat  rats.  The  two 
firlt  vegetablearticlcs,  with  bread-fruit,  are  what  may 
be  called  the  bafis  of  their  food,  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  with  filh  and  fliell-fiClr  ;  for  hogs,  fowls,  and 
turtle,  feem  only  to  be  occafional  dainties,  rcferved  for 
their  chiefs.  Their  food  is  generally  drefled  by  ba- 
king, and  they  have  the  art  of  making,  from  different 
kinds  of  fruit,  feveral  diflies  which  molt  of  us  clleem- 
ed  very  good.  The  generality  of  them  lay  their  vic- 
tuals upon  the  firft  leaf  they  meet  with,  however  dir- 
ty it  may  be ;  but  when  food  is  ferved  up  to  their 
chiefs,  it  is  commonly  laid  upon  green  plantain  leaves. 
The  women  are  not  excluded  irom  eating  with  the 
men  ;  bat  there  are  certain  ranks  or  orders  amongfb 
them  that  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  together.  This 
diflindlion  begins  with  the  king  ;  but  where  it  ends 
could  not  be  learnt.  They  feem  to  have  no  fet  time 
for  meals.  They  go  to  bed  as  foon  as  it  is  dark,  and 
rife  with  the  dawn  in  the  morning. 

Their  private  diverfions  are  chiefly  finging.dancing, 
and  mufic,  performed  by  the  women.  The  dancing  of 
the  men  has  a  thoufand  different  motions  with  the 
hands,  to  which  we  are  entire  Itrangers  ;  and  they  are 
performed  with  an  eafc  and  grace  which  are  Hot  to  be 
defcribed  but  by  thofe  who  have  lecn  them. 

Whether  their  marriages  be  made  lafting  by  any 
kind  of  foleran  contrafl,  our  voyagers  could  not  deter- 
mine with  precifion  ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  bulk  of 
the  people  fatisfied  themfelves  with  one  wife.  The 
chiefs,  however,  have  commonly  feveral  women  ;  tho' 
it  appeared  as  if  one  only  was  looked  upon  as  the 
miltrefs  of  the  family. 

M''hen  any  perfon  of  confequence  dies,  his  body  is 
walhed  and  decorated  by  fome  woman  or  women,  who 
are  appointed  on  the  occafion  ;  and  thcfe  women  arc 
not,  by  their  cuffoms,  to  touch  any  food  with  their 
hands  for  many  months  afterwards  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  length  of  the  time  they  arc  thus  pro- 
fcribed,  is  the  greater  in  proportion  to  tho  rank  of  the 
chief  they  had  wadied. 

The  concern  of  thefe  people  for  the  dead  is  moll 
extraordinary.  They  beat  their  teeth  with  ftoncs. 
ftrike  a  fhark's  tooth  into  the  head  until  the  blood 
flows  in  ffreams,  and  thruft  fpears  into  the  inner  part 
of  the  thigh,  into  their  fides  below  the  arm-pits,  and 
through  the  cheeks  into  the  mouth.  All  thefe  ope- 
rations convey  an  idea  of  fuch  rigorous  difcipline,  as 
mult  require  either  an  uncommon  degree  of  affec- 
tion, or  the  grofleft  fuperffiiion  to  exaft.  It  fliould 
be  obferved,  however,  that  the  more  painful  opera- 
tions arc  only  prartifed  on  account  of  the  deathof  thofe 
mofl  nearly  conneftcd. 

Their  long  and  general  mourning  proves,  that  they 
conlider  death  as  a  very  great  evil.  And  this  is  con- 
firmed by  a  very  odd  cuftom  which  they  prafcice  to 
avert  it.     They  fuppofc  that  the  Deity  will  accept 
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Jriendlf  of  tli«  li"lc  finger,  as  a  fort  of  facrificc  efficacious 
Tflands.  enough  to  procure  tlie  recovery  of  their  health.  They 
— '  cut  it  olf  with  one  of  their  ftoue  hatchets.  There  ap- 
peared Icarcely  one  in  ten  of  them  who  was  not  thus 
mutilated  in  one  or  both  hands.  According  to  Captain 
King,  it  is  common  alfo  for  the  inferior  people  to  cut 
off'a  joint  of  their  little  lingeron  account  of  thefickncis 
of  the  chiefs  to  whom  they  belong. 

They  ieera  to  have  little  conception  of  fatwre  pu- 
nifliment.  They  believe,  however,  that  they  arejulUy 
punilhed  upon  earth  ;  and  coni'equently  ufe  every  me- 
thod to  render  their  divinities  propitious.  The  fu- 
preme  Author  of  all  things  they  call  Kallajootongo ; 
who,  they  fay,  is  a  female  refiding  in  the  iky,  and  di- 
re(5ling  the  thunder,  wind,  rain,  and  in  general  ail  the 
changes  of  weather.  They  believe  that  when  flie  is 
angry  with  them,  the  produftions  of  the  earth  are 
blalled  ;  that  many  things  are  deitroyed  by  lightning ; 
and  that  they  themfelvcs  are  affliaed  with  iicknefs  and 
death  as  well  as  their  hogs  and  other  animals.  When 
this  anger  abates,  they  fuppofe  that  every  thing  is  re- 
Aorcd  to  its  natural  order.  They  alio  admit  a  plura- 
lity of  deities,  though  all  inferior  to  Kaliafoototiga. 
They  have  lefs  abiurd  fcntiraents  about  the  immate- 
riality and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  They  call  it 
life,  the  living  principle  ;  or  what  is  more  agreeable 
to  their  notions  of  it,  Otooa  ;  that  is,  a  divinity  or  in- 
vifible  being. 

Of  the  nature  of  their  governmentno  more  is  known 
than  the  general  outline.  According  to  the  informa- 
tion received,_the  power  of  the  king'is  unlimited,  and 
the  life  and  property  of  the  fubjeft  are  at  his  difpofal ; 
and  inftances  enough  were  feen  to  prove  that  the  lower 
order  of  people  have  no  property,  nor  lafety  for  their 
perfons,  but  at  the  will  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  they  rc- 
fpedtively  belong.  When  any  one  wants  to  fpeak  with 
the  king  or  chief,  he  advances  and  fits  down  before 
him  with  his  legs  acrofs  ;  which  is  a  pofturc  to  which 
they  are  fo  much  accullomed,  that  any  other  mode  of 
fitting  is  difagreeablc  to  them.  To  fpeak  to  the  king 
Handing  would  be  accounted  here  as  a  llriking  mark 
of  rudenefs. 

Though  fome  of  the  more  potent  chiefs  may  vie 
with  the  king  in  point  ofailual  poifeflions,  they  fall 
very  fliort  in  rank  and  in  certain  marks  of  refpcift, 
which  the  colleftive  body  have  agreed  to  pay  the  mo- 
narch. It  is  a  particular  privilege  annexed  to  his  fo- 
vercignty,  not  to  bepunelured  nor  circumcifed,  as  all 
his  fubjeds  are.  Whenever  he  walks  out,  every  one 
wliom  he  meets  mull  fit  down  till  he  has  palfed.  No 
on«  is  allowed  to  be  over  his  head  ;  on  the  contrary  all 
muft  come  under  his  feet;  for  there  cannot  be  a  great- 
er outward  mark  of  fiibmiffion  than  that  which  is  paid 
to  the  fovereign  and  other  great  pecple  of  thefe  ill^nds 
by  their  inferiors.  The  method  is  this  ;  the  pcrfon 
who  is  to  pay  obeifance  fquais  down  before  the  chief, 
and  bows  the  head  to  the  fole  of  his  foot  :  which, 
when  he  fits,  is  fo  placed  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  come 
at,  and  having  tapped  or  touched  it  with  the  under 
and  upper  fide  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  he  rifes 
up  and  retires.  The  hands,  after  this  application  of 
ihem  to  the  chief's  feet,  are  in  fome  cafes  rendered 
ufelefs  for  a  time  :  for  until  they  be  walhed,  they  m'.ift 
not  touch  any  kind  of  food.  When  tlie  hands  .ire  in 
this  flate,  they  call  it  tahi)o  rema.  Taboo,  in  general, 
Vol.  Vil. 
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fignifies  "  forbidden,"  and  re>r.a  is  their    word  for  Fricu'llKip. 

"  hand."     Their  great  men  are  fond  of  a  fingular  ' *'~~~ 

piece  of  luxury  J  which  is,  to  have  women  fit  belidc 
them  all  night,  and  beat  on  different  parts  of  ihtir 
body  until  they  go  to  tleep  ;  after  which  they  relax  a 
little  of  their  labour,  uiilefs  they  appear  likely  to 
awake;  in  which  ca(e  they  redouble  ihcir  drumming 
until  they  are  again  faft  aflcep. 

FRIENDSHIP  may  be  defined,  a  mutual  attach- 
ment fubilfting  between  two  perfons  ;  and  arifing  not 
merely  from  the  general  principle  of  benevolence,  from 
emotions  ofgratitude  for  favours  received,  from  views 
of  interefl,  nor  from  inft.ina!ve  affection  or  animal 
paiTion,  but  from  an  opinion  eniertaiued  by  each  of 
them  that  the  other  is  adorned  with  ibme  amiable  or 
refpc(5table  qualities. 

The  object  of  the  general  principle  of  benevolence 
is  mankind,  not  any  particular  individual.  Grdtitude 
regards  the  perfon  from  whom  he  who  feels  its  emo- 
tions has  received  a  favour,  whether  that  perfon  be  a 
virtuous  or  a  vicious,  a  refpedlable  or  a  contemptible, 
character  :  it  prompts  the  perfon  obliged  to  make  a  luit- 
able  return  to  his  benefadtor,  but  not  to  enter  into 
any  particular  intimacy  with  him,  merely  on  account 
of  the  favours  which  he  has  received.  Many  connec- 
tions arc  formed,  and  dignified  with  the  name  oi friend- 
Jhip,  upon  no  other  principle  but  the  fordid  hope  which 
one  or  perhaps  each  of  the  parties  entertains  of  ac- 
complifiiing  fome  fclfilh  purpofe  through  the  affiftance 
of  the  other  ;  but  fuch  a  connexion  is  fo  bafe  in  its 
nature,  and  fo  tranfitory  in  its  duration,  as  to  render 
it  unneceflTary  for  us  to  fpend  time  in  demonflraiing  it 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  friendfliip.  The  in- 
ftinftive  affetfion  wliich  a  parent  entertains  for  his 
child,  as  well  as  that  which  the  child  feels  for  his  pa- 
1  cm,  feem  intended  by  nature  to  form  an  union  between 
the  perfons  thus  related  to  each  other  :  but  the  union 
between  parents  and  children,  when  fupported  by  no 
other  principle  but  inftinft,  is  different  from  fricnd- 
fhip  ;  it  extends  no  farther  ihim  to  caiife  the  parent 
to  provide  for  his  child  during  his  helplefs  years,  and 
the  child  to  look  up  to  his  parent  for  protedlien  and 
fupport.  We  need  not  mention  that  appetite  which 
is  the  foundation  of  love,  and  is  the  provilion  which 
nature  has  made  for  the  continuation  of  our  fpecies. 
This  appetite  alone,  and  unaffifled  by  fome  nobler 
principle,  cannot  give  rife  to  any  connec'lion  worthy  of 
an  honourable  name. 

After  excluding  thefe  principles,  we  can  reftr  tlie 
origin  of  friendfliip  only  to  "  an  opinion  entertained 
by  each  of  the  parties  between  whom  it  fubfifts,  that 
the  other  is  adorned  with  fome  amiable  or  refpcftablc 
qualities."  A  connedion  founded  on  different  prin- 
ci[iles  we  cannot  honour  with  the  names  of  Iricndlhip; 
but  that  which  flows  from  that  pure  fourcc  muft  be 
noble  and  virtuous.  When  two  perfons  of  virtue  and 
abilities  contemplate  each  the  other's  charader  and 
condud,  they  cannot  but  view  them  with  complacency 
and  efleem.  Habits  and  adions  difplaying  prudence, 
fortitude,  moderation,  integrity,  benevolence,  and  piety 
naturally  command  the  approbation  of  the  impariial 
fpedator,  and  even  affird  him  with  dtlight.  But  as 
we  are  difpofed  to  revifit  a  landfcape,  the  beiutics  of 
which  we  have  contemplated  with  rapture,  and  read 
with  frequent  delight   a  poem  in  which  genius    has 
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faithfully  delineatcJfome  of  iheniofl:  encliantiiigfccnes 
or  [lie  molt  iiuerciting  events  in  nature;  fo  we  alfo  be- 
come dclirous  to  enjoy  frequent  opportunities  of  con- 
tcinpUiiiig  a  charat:ter  diilinguilhcd  for  eminent  abi- 
liiits  and  illuftrious  virtues.  The  focicty  of  fuch  a 
pcrlon  is  preferred  to  his  who  is  difgraced  by  the  op- 
pofitc  qualities.  Htnce,  whenever  r.ien  of  irtily  rca- 
ftclable  charadcrs  enjoy  opportunities  of  mutual  in- 
tercourfe,  an  attachment  naturally  takes  place  between 
ihem  ;  entirely  difintercfled,  and  founded  folely  on 
the  approbation  with  which  the  one  cannot  avoid  re- 
garding the  coiuluct  of  the  other.  The  elleem  which 
tlie  one  is  thus  induced  to  entertain  for  the  other  will 
lead  them  to  feek  frequent  opportunities  of  enjoying 
each  other's  fociety,  mutually  10  afk  and  liflcn  to  ad- 
vice, to  trull  their  molf  fecrec  and  important  purpofes 
to  each  other's  confidence,  and  to  be  no  Icfs  concern- 
ed each  of  them  for  the  other's  intercfl  and  honour 
than  for  his  own.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  genuine 
friendfliip,  founded  on  virtue,  and  on  that  approba- 
tion which  virtue  never  fails  to  command  ;  it  is  a  na- 
tural confequencc  of  intercourfc  between  virttiousnien. 
Where  it  is  once  eflablillied,  it  cannot  die  while  thofe 
virtues  to  which  it  owes  its  origin  continue  to  adorn 
the  perfons  between  whom   it  fubfifls. 

But,  perhaps,  fuch  a  pure  and  fublime  attachment 
can  fcarce  be  expected  to  exiil  among  beings  of  fo 
mixed  and  imperfect;  a  charter  as  mankind.  The 
wife  man  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  or  the  Chriliian  who 
faithfully  obeys  the  precepts  and  follows  the  Heps  of 
his  Saviour,  might  be  capable  of  it ;  but,  unfortunately, 
humanity  never  reaches  fuch  perfedlion.  Virtue  and 
vice  are  fo  blended  together  in  every  human  charadlcr, 
that  while  none  is  fo  wortlilefs  as  to  excite  no  other 
fentiment  but  abhorrence,  there  is  fcarce  any  fo  uni- 
formly virtuous  as  to  command  unvaried  eflecra  or  ad- 
miration. Even  the  purell  and  moll  difinterefled  of 
thofe  friendlhips  which  prevail  among  men,  owe  their 
origin  to  other  meaner  principles,  as  well  as  to  that 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  the  principle  of  genuine 
frienddiip.  Therearecertain  circumftances  favourable, 
and  others  adverfe,  to  the  formation  and  continuance 
of  friendfliip.  Thefe  making  amends  as  it  were,  for 
the  iniperfectian  of  human  virtue  and  human  know- 
ledge, lead  men  to  overlook  each  others  faults  and  fol- 
lies, and  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  friendfliip  ;  a  friend- 
Ihip  which  though  lefs  folid,  lefs  generous,  and  lefs 
lafling,  than  that  which  we  have  above  defcribed,  is 
yet  attended  with  eflefts  favourable  to  the  happincfs 
of  Individuals,  and  to  the  interefls  of  fociety  in  general. 

Equality  of  age  is  favourable  to  friendfliip.  Infancy, 
manhood,  and  old  age  difi'er  fo  confiderably  from  each 
()ther,in  their  views,  paflions,  and  purfuits,  that  the  vian 
will  feldom  be  difpofcd  to  affociate  with  the  boy  or  the 
yo!/t/i,'m  preference  to  one  who  has  had  equal  experience 
iu  the  world  wiihhinifelf;  and  lheo/Jj//a/i  will  generally 
wifli  for  the  company  of  fome  ancient  friend  with 
whom  he  may  fpeak  of  the  days  of  former  years." 

They  whoalfocultivatethe/«/7;t'/n?a'^or/To/>^o«,cn- 
joy  opportuniiies  favourable  to  the  formation  of  friend- 
fliip. Being  engaged  among  the  fame  objefts,  and 
acquiring  Ikill  in  the  fame  arts,  their  knowledge,  their 
fentimenis,  and  habits,  are  nearly  the  fame  ;  they  can- 
not avoid  frequent  intercourfc  with  each  other  ;  they 
uatur.iUy  enter  into  each  other's  prejudices  and  views, 


and  therefore  cannot  but  take  pleafurc  in  each  other's  Friendfliip' 
converfation  and  focicty.  Phyficians,  lawyers,  and  >*  '- 
divines,  form  each  of  them  a  diftinct  body  ;  and  the 
members  of  each  of  thefe  bodies  alfociate  with  one 
another  more  readily  than  with  men  of  a  different  pro- 
fellion.  It  is  related  by  Swift  or  Addiibn,  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prcfent  century,  there  was  a  par- 
ticular coftce-houfe  in  London  which  clergymen  ufed 
to  frequent,  and  that  a  fon  of  the  church  fcarce  ever 
ver.tured  to  Ihow  his  head  in  any  other.  In  the  days 
of  Dryden,  poets,  and  all  who  pretended  to  poetical 
genius  or  lalle,  reforted  to  WiU'i  as  to  another  Par- 
naffus,  10  fip  cups  of  coffee,  and  now  and  then  per- 
haps to  drink  of  fome  more  infpiring  liquor,  iultead 
of  the  waters  ot  the  fountain  Hippocrene. 

Equality  of  rank  and  fori  u?ie  is  alfo  favourable  to 
friendfliip.  Seldom  will  a  man  of  fortune  be  able  to 
gain  the  fincere  friendfliip  of  any  of  his  dependants. 
Though  he  treat  them  with  the  moll  obliging  conde- 
fcenfion,  and  load  them  with  favours  ;  yet  fiill,  either 
the  fenfe  of  dependence,  er  refcntmcnt  for  imaginary 
injuries,  or  impatience  of  the  debt  of  gratitude,  or 
fome  other  fiuiilar  reafon,  will  be  likely  to  prevent 
them  from  regarding  him  with  cordial  affeftion.  Ser- 
vants are  but  rarely  faithful  even  to  the  niofl  indul- 
gent mafler,:  Shakcfpeare's  old  Adamis  avery  amiabl* 
but  a  very  uncommon  charafier.  Indeed  you  may  as 
foon  expcJl  to  find  the  virtues  and  the  generous  cou« 
rage  of  the  chevalier  Bayard  among  our  military  men 
of  the  prefcnt  age,  as  to  find  an  old  Adam  among  the 
prefent  race  of  fervants.  It  is  nokfs  vain  for  the  poor 
man  to  hope  to  acquire  a  fincere  friend  among  his  fu- 
periors  in  rank  and  fortune.  The  fuperior  is  generally 
difpofed  to  exati  fuch  profound  deference,  fuch  gra- 
titude, luch  refpedl,  even  from  the  inferior  whom  he 
admits  into  his  intimacy,  that  the  equal  amicable  in- 
tercourfe  of  friendfliip  can  fcarce  ever  take  place  be- 
tween them.  Among  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
we  are  plcafed  to  find  ninny  monuments  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  heart.  A  number  of  his  epiflles  addrelTed 
to  friends  in  meaner  circumllances,  appear  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  very  coiifiderable  prefents,  wJiich 
by  his  opulence  he  was  well  enabled  to  beftow.  But 
he  takes  care  to  let  thofe  humble  friends  know  the 
weight  of  the  obligations  which  he  conferred,  and  the 
vaflnefs  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  t» 
him,  in  fuch  plain,  nay  even  indelicate  terms,  that 
though  they  might  receive  his  favours  with  gratitude 
and  regard  him  as  their  beuefaiflor,  yet  they  could 
never  regard  him  as  a  man  with  whom  they  might 
cultivate  the  free  eafy  iniercourfe  of  friendfliip.  Some 
one  or  other  of  Greek  writers  mentions  a  fingular 
inflance  of  cordial  friendfliip  fubfiiling  between  two 
perfons  in  unequal  circumflances.  One  of  them  dying 
before  the  other,  and  leaving  a  wife  and  daughter  to 
whom  he  had  no  fortune  nor  even  means  of  fubfiflencc 
to  bequeath,  enjoined  his  rich  friend,  in  his  will,  to 
take  the  charge  of  thtm  on  himftlf,  and  to  fupport 
them  in  a  liberal  manner  ;  nor  did  he  intreat  this  from 
liis  humanity,  but  demanded  it  from  his  friendfliip; 
He  had  made  a  fure  provifwn  for  his  family.  His 
rich  friend  delayed  not  to  comply  with  his  dying  in- 
junftion.  He  readily  took  upon  himfcif  the  charge 
of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  his  deceafed  friend,  treated- 
ihem  with  kindncfs,and  at  laft  diyidedhis  whole  fortune 
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rriendfliip.  equally  between  his  own  only  daughter  and  the  child 

' ' ot  his  friend.     This  is  an  agreeable  inltance  of  the 

j^ower  of  friendfliip  :  but  i'ucli  inllances  are  not  to  be 
expcfted  to  occur  freqiienijy  in  ordinary  life,  any  more 
than  thelloic  virtue  of  Caio,  or  the  modeft  piety  of  a 
Nelfon. 

Similarity  cftafls  and  temper  will  generally  be  fonnd 
favourable  to  friendlhip.  Two  peevifli  men,  indeed, 
will  not  long  endure  each  other's  company  with  mucli 
fatisfaftion  ;  but  two  perfons  of  milt!  humane  difpu- 
fiiions  will  naturally  take  delight  in  each  other's  fo- 
ciety  and  converfaiion.  They  who  are  charmed  with 
the  bullle  of  a  gay  and  aflive  life,  avoid  the  haunts  of 
the  indolent  and  contemplative,  and  join  hand  in  hand 
to  climb  the  heights  of  ambition,  or  tread  the  round 
of  amufement  and  dilhpaiion.  Thofe  whom  talle 
leads  to  cultivate  the  elegant  objei5ls  of  literature 
amid  the  fwcetsof  a  rural  retirement,  to  wander  thro' 
tlie  grove,  or  recline  on  the  brink  of  fome  romantic 
rill,  and  perufe  the  pages  of  one  of  thofe  geniufcs  wlio 
have  fliown  themfclvcs  able  to  enlighten  the  under- 
flanding,  and  to  kindle  the  glow  of  generous  fenti- 
ment  in  the  breaft  : — thofe  children  of  talle  frequently 
alFociate  in  their  elegant  purfuiis.  We  arc  pleafed  to 
read  the  correfpondence  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  of 
Locke  and  Molineux,  of  Swift  and  Pope.  We  rejoice 
to  find,  that  notwithflanding  the  rivalry  of  learning 
and  genius,  lafle  and  philolophy  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  promote  benevolence  and  friendfliip  among 
their  votaries.  The  buAle  of  the  world  mult  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  generally  unfavourable  10  friendlhip. 
When  the  heart  is  occupied  with  the  fordid  objcijfs  of 
ambition,  or  avarice,  or  gay  dilFipaiion,  there  is  no 
room  left  for  the  pure  and  generous  iVntiments  of 
friendfliip.  Interefts  often  interfere,  competitions  and 
jealoiifies  arife,  fatal  to  all  the  fweets  of  focial  initr- 
courfe.  It  is  in  an  adive  life  that  virtue  fliineswith 
the  moft  brilliant  luftre  ;  but  feldom,  alas!  does  pure 
virtue  appear  in  the  fcenes  ofadive  life.  How  beau- 
tifully docs  the  charafter  of  Atticus  fhine  amid  the 
charadtersof  hisilKUlrious  cotemporaiies!  uthunaint^r 
minores  igiies!  Sylla,  Caelar,  Cicero,  Brutus,  Antony, 
and  Auguitus,  were  eminent  for  their  abilities  and  vir- 
tues ;  but  being  engaged  in  the  buftling  purfuits  of 
ambition,  they  feem  to  have  been  Grangers  to  the 
calm  and  elegant  happinefs  which  Atticus  enjoyed. 
Though  thofe  of  them  who  were  cotemporaries  could 
not  avoid  perceiving  and  admiring  each  other's  merits, 
yet  never  did  cordial  friendfliip  fublifl  between  them. 
Even  Cicero  who  could  fo  well  define  the  duties  and 
defcribe  the  happinefs  of  friendfliip,  yet  appears  to 
have  but  feldom  enjoyed  its  delights.  But  Atticus, 
who  conflantly  declined  entering  the  fcenes  of  public 
life,  experienced  fuch  happinefs  in  a  private  condition, 
as  mufl  have  been  more  than  an  ample  reward  to  him 
for  fliunning  all  the  fplendid  purfuits  of  ambition.  He 
was  the  difinterefled  friend  of  all  tliofe  eminent  men, 
and  enjoyed  their  efleeni  and  friendfliip.  So  upright 
was  his  charafter,  fo  amiable  his  manners,  that  they 
who  were  mortal  enemies  to  each  other,  yet  agreed  in 
cultivating  at  the  fame  time  the  friendfliip  of  Atticus. 
None  of  tiiem  appear  to  have  hated  him  on  account  of 
his  attachment  to  their  enemies  :  and  while  he  was  the 
friend  of  Cicero  and  Oflavius,  he  was  at  the  fame 
time  the  protector  of  the  wife  of  Antony.     Perhjps 
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the  virtue  of  fuch  a  charader  may  be  regarded  as  pro-  FnenJlTiip' 

blematical.     It   may  be  allcgcil,  that  while  iuch  inve-  ^~*~v ' 

tcrate  dili'enfions  arofe  among  his  friends,  the  neutra- 
lity which  he  preferved  wasinconfillcnt  with  integrity. 
He  has  indeed  been  ralhly  branded  by  fome  writers 
as  an  avaricious  time-ferving  man.  Hut  no  evidence 
appears  to  juftify  tlie^r  allcrtions  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
moft  refpsclable  teflimony,  the  nicefl;  fcrutiny,  exhibit 
his  character  in  thofe  amiable  colours  in  which  we 
have  choleti  10  view  it.  Atticus  is  indeed  no  ordinary 
character.  Tlie  general  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  the  examples  which  moil  frequently  occur  in  tl/c 
world,  naturally  fuggeft  a  fufpicion,  that  had  he  been 
a  man  of  genuine  integrity,  he  mull  have  obferved  a 
different  tenorofconduft.  Buttbere  isone  circumrtaiice 
which  tends  to  (Irengthen  confiderably  the  relpet'table 
telliraonyof  his  cotemporaries  in  his  behalf.  In  Cato,  in 
EpiCletus,  in  the  philoibpher  who,whileiufi:tring  under 
all  the  violence  of  an  acute  dilleinper,  maintained 
to  Pompey  that  pain  was  no  evil,  we  have  inllances 
ot  the  tenets  of  philofophy  oppofing  and  repreliing  the 
principles  of  nature.  We  know  how  often  religions 
cnthufiafm  has  produced  the  fame  efFefls.  But  Atticus 
was  the  votary  of  the  mild  and  elegant  philofophy  of 
Epicurus  J  which,  though  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  palpable  inconfillency  between  its  principles  and  the 
fuperflrufture  railed  upon  them,  was  yet  in  its  general 
tendency  not  unfriendly  to  virtue,  and  recoinniended 
to  its  votaries  that  calm  and  innocent  mode  of  life 
which  Atticus  cultivated.  There  is  no  fmall  refem- 
blancc  between  the  charafter  of  Atticus  and  that  of 
Epicurus,  the  founder  of  this  philofophy.  The  fame 
tenets  feem  to  have  produced  the  fame  ctiefts  on  both  ; 
and  we  will  venture  lopronouncc  fo  high  an  encomium 
on  the  Epicurean  philofophy,  as  to  aflert,  that  it 
chiefly  contributed  to  form  (he  charader  of  this  ami- 
able Roman, 

Wc  know  not  if  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
friendfliips  are  mofl  naturally  coniraded  among  per* 
fons  of  the  fame  fex.  We  believe  they  often  are.  If 
finiilarity  of  talle,  of  fentiments,  of  manners,  be  fa- 
vourable to  friendfliip,  this  cannot  but  happen.  The 
dilliiidion  which  nature  has  eflablilhed  between  the 
two  fexes,  the  new  diflinclions  which  are  introduced 
by  the  different  views  with  which  their  education  is 
condudled,  and  the  different  duties  which  they  are 
called  to  perform  in  life,  have  all  a  tendency  to  difj)ofe 
men  and  women  to  enter  into  habits  of  intimacy 
with  perfons  of  their  own  fex  rather  than  with  the 
other.  Young  girls  have  their  peculiar  amufements, 
as  boys  have  theirs  ;  they  knit  and  few  together,  con- 
fult  each  other  concerning  their  drefs,  and  alfociate  at 
their  idle  hours.  Young  men,  in  the  fame  manner, 
prefer  the  focicty  of  their  equals  of  the  fame  fex  till 
I'ucli  times  as  their  hearts  begin  to  feel  the  impulfe  of 
a  new  paffion.  This  foft  palTion,  indeed,  caufes  the 
youth  to  prefer  the  company  of  his  favourite  maid  to 
that  of  his  deareft  companion  ;  and  it  perhaps  caufes 
the  virgin  to  view  her  female  companions  with  a  jea- 
lous eye,  while  fhe  fears  that  their  charms  may  win 
the  heart  of  the  youth  whofe  fond  regard  Ihe  herlelf 
wiflies  to  engage.  But  the  fears,  the  jealoufies,  the 
timidity,  nay  even  the  fondntfs  of  love,  are  incompa- 
tible with  frieiidfltip.  Though  the  lover  and  hismiflrefs 
be  dear  to  each  other,  yet  the  free  confidence  of 
3  N  2  friendlhip 
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Trienamip.  friendihip  cannot  take  place  between  ilicm.      They 

' ^ '  dare  not  yet  venture  to  truft  to  each  other  all  the  le- 

crets  of    their  hearts.      But  if  their   mutual  willies 
be  crowned  by  marriage  ;  then,  indeed,  as  their  inte- 
refts  become  the  fame,  if  the   tranfports  of  love  are 
not  Aicceedcd  by  the  calm  delighis  and  the  free  confi- 
dence of  friendihip,  they  mud  be  unhappy.    The  mar- 
riage ilate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  fricndfliip.     Per- 
fons  whofe  relations    to  each  other  are  more  remote, 
will   often  find  circumftances  concurring   to   induce 
ihem  to  cultivate   a    friendly   intercourfc  with  each 
oil;er.     But  here  indifference  is  almoft  iiupolfible.     It 
is  abfolutely  rcquifitc,  in  order  that  they  may  not  ren- 
der each  other  miferable,   that   the  hiifband    and  the 
wife  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  friendihip.    This  fccms 
even  to  be  one  of  the  great  laws  of  nature,   by  means 
of  which  proviiion  is  made  for  the  happincfs  and  the 
prefervation  of  fociety.    But  though  the  wife  and  the 
hufband  be  particularly  attached  to  each  other  by  the 
ties  of  friendlliip  no  Icfs  than   by   thofe  of  love,  yet 
their  mutual  afFedion  will  not  detach  them  from  the 
reft  of  the  world  ;  their  relations  to  the  fociety  around 
them  willflill  remain  ;  the  hufband  will  ftill  cultivate 
tiie  intimacy  of  thofe  of  his  own  fex,  and  the  wife  will 
ftill  clioofe  female  in  preference  to  male  friends.  Upon 
even  afuperficial  view  of  life,  we  find  reafon  to  declare 
without    hefuation,    that  acquaintance  and  intimacy 
mofl  naturally  take   place  among  perfons  of  the  fame 
fex.    Thehufbandand  the  wifeare  more  than  friends; 
ihcy  arc  one  hone  and  one fieJJ).     It  has  been  fometimes 
flightly  infinuatcd,  and  fumctimcs  more  openly  alfcrt- 
ed,  by  people  who  have  but  carelefsly  viewed  the  phe- 
nomena of  focial  life,  or   have  been  difpofed  to  cavil 
againft  the  fair  fex,  that  women  arc  incapable  of  fin - 
ccrity  or  conftancy  in  frienddiip  with  each  other.   But 
it  feems  unnecefpary  to  offer  a  ferious  refutation  of  this 
cavil.     Neither  is  the  general  character  of  the  female 
fex  fo  inferior  to  that  of  the  male,  nor  are  their  cir- 
cumftances fo  very   different  from  ours  as  to  render 
them  totally  incapable  of  thofe  virtues  which  are  ne- 
celfary   to    eftabliflt    and    fupport    mutual  friendihip. 
Tiiey  are  in  general  poflcflfcd  of  more  exquifne  fen- 
fibility,  nicer  delicacy  of  tafte,  and  a  juftcr  fcnfc  of 
propriety,  than  we  :  nor  arc  they  deftiiute  of  gcnero- 
fity,  fidelity,   and  firmnefs.     But    fuch   qualities  are 
peculiarly  favourable  to  fricndfliip:   iliey  commnnicate 
a  certain  charm  to  the  manners  of  the  perfon  who  is 
adorned  with  them;  ihey  render  the  heart  i'ufcepiible 
of  generous  difmierefted  attachment ;  and  they  elevate 
the  foul  ab'jve  levity,  infincerity,  and  meannefs.   Com- 
petitions and  jealoufics  muft  no  doubt  arile  now  and 
then  even  among  the  moft  amiable  of  the  female  fex, 
as  well  as  among  us.     Thefe  will  preclude  or  dcftroy 
frienddiip.     But   tlie  rivalry  of  beauty,   of  drcfs,  of 
falhion,  is  not  oftencr  fatal  to  friendlliip  among  the 
fair  fex,  than  the  contcfts  of  pride,  avarice,  vanity, 
and  ambition,  among  their  haughty  lords.     If  friend- 
lliip be  ranked  among  the  virtues,  it  is  not  Icfs  a  female 
than  a  male  virtue. 
Relations        "^'^^  delightful  intcrcourfe  and  intimacy  of  friend- 
ofconfiii-    ihip  may  be  naturally  expefted   to  fubfifl  not  only  be- 
juiuity.       tween  the  hufband  and   the  wife,  but  among  all  who 
arc  conncded  by  any  of  the  relations  of  confanauini- 
ty.     The  power  of  inftinft  does  not  always  continue 
to  unite  the  parent  and  the  child<     Its  offices  arc  of  a 


temporary  nature  ;  bnt  when  thefe  are  performed,  it  Friendfhipi 
ceafes  to  operate.    Diiring  the  infancy,  the  childhood,  '— v— ' 
and  even  the  youth,  of  his  fon  or  daughter,  the  parent 
watches  over  them  with  fond  afi'eftion,  and  labours 
with  anxious  afliduity  to  promote  their  welfare,  for 
no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  the  yearnings  of  paternal 
affcdion  draw  him  towards  them.     But  as  they  ad- 
vance farther  in  life,  and  become  able  to  care  for  them- 
fclves,  it  has  been  fo  ordered  by  the  wifdom  of  nature, 
that  the  attachment   of  the  parent  almoft  dies  away, 
unlefs  the  grateful  affeftion  and  the  merit  of  his  chil- 
dren afford  him  reafon  to  rejoice  over  them  and  blefs 
ihem.     How  fhocking,  how  miferable,  the  condition 
of  that  family,  whofe  members  are  not  united  by  the 
mutual  efteem  and  confidence  of  fricndfliip  !  where  ihc 
parent  views  his  children  with  jealoufy,  fltame,  indig- 
nation, or  forrow  ;  and  the  children  anxioufty  avoid 
the   fociety   of  their    parents  !  Their  interefts  are  fo 
nearly  connedted  ;  they  have  fo  many  occalions  for 
acting  in  concert,  and  muft  live  fo  long  together  ;   that 
we  may  almoft  venture  to  aftirm,  that  the  parent  and 
the  child,  like  the  hufband  and  the  wife,  muft  be  ei- 
ther friends  or  enemies.     But  the  ties  of  nature,  the 
influence  of  habit,  fentimcnts,  and  circumftances,  all 
concur  to  form  between  them  the  facred  connexion  of 
fricndfliip.  Brothers  and  fifters,  the  children  of  the  fame 
parents,  and  for  a  while  members  of  the  fame  family, 
may  be  cxpcftcd  to  regard  each  otlicnhrough  life  with 
kindnefsand  efteem  ;  and  thefe  we  would  rather  choofc 
to  attribute  to  a  rational  attachment,  founded  on  cer- 
tain principles,  than  to  a  blind  inftinftive  atteftion. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  diftinftions  and  relations  in 
fociety  which  appear  moft  favourable  10  friendihip. — 
Were  we  to  dcfcend  to  minuter  particulars,  we  might 
enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  tafte,  of  temper,  and  of 
circumftances,  by  which  mankind  are  diftinguiflied 
from  one  another,  and  diftributedinto  particular  claflTes. 
But  this  would  be  too  tedious,  and  docs  not  appear 
necefl'ary.  5 

As  fricndfliip  is  an  attachment  which  takes  place  Laws  of 
between  certain  human  charaftcrs  when  placed  in  ccr-  friendfli?j». 
tain  circumftances,  there  muft  therefore  be  laws  for 
fupporting  the  attachment  and  regulating  the  intcr- 
courfe of  fricndfliip.  IMutual  efteem  is  the  bafis  on 
which  true  friendihip  is  eftabliflied  ;  and  the  intercourfc 
of  friendihip  ought  furcly  to  be  connedcd  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  this  foundation  be  not  injured.  Fricnd- 
fliip muft  diminifli  neither  our  benevolence  nor  pru- 
dence: it  muft  not  fednce  us  from  an  honeft  aitcn- 
lion  to  our  private  intereft,  nor  contrad  our  focial  af- 
fedions. 

Sincerity  may  be  confidercd  as  the  firft  law  of  friend- 
ihip. Artifice  and  hypocrify  are  inimical  to  all  focial 
intercourfc.  Bet\\ctn  the  deceitful  and  the  honeft, 
fricndfliip  can  never  fubfift.  For  a  while,  the  one  may 
impofe  on  the  other;  unfufpicious  integrity  may  not 
be  able  to  fee  through  the  roafk  under  which  the  hi- 
deous features  of  felfifli  cunning  are  veiled;  but  the 
deceitful  friend  muft  ever  be  a  flranger  10  the  delight- 
ful fcntiments  of  genuine  fricndfliip.  To  enjoy  thefe, 
your  virtues  muft  be  fincerc,  your  afFeftion  for  the 
perfon  whom  you  call  your  friend  unfeigned:  in  com- 
municating to  each  other  your  feniiments,  in  offering 
and  liftening^to  mutual  advice,  in  joining  to  profecuic 
the  fame  dcligns,  or  fliare  in  the  fame  amufements, 
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'riend/hif.  canJid  fincerity  muft  flill  be   obfcrved   between  yon. 

— V Attempt  not  to  perfuade  each   oibcr,  that  your  nuitii- 

al  affedioii  is  more  ardent,  or  your  nuitiial  elleem  more 
profound,  than  it  really  is.  If  the  lentiments  or  opi- 
nions which  the  one cxprelFes  appear  to  tlieothcrim- 
proper  or  ill  founded,  let  ]iot  a  falfe  delicacy  prevent 
iiiin  from  declaring  his  reafons  againft  them  ;  let  him 
not  applaud  where,  if  he  were  fmccre,  he  mufl  blarnc. 
Join  not  even  your  friend  in  an  undertaking  which  you 
I'ccretly  dillike,  or  an  amufement  infuticrably  difagree- 
able  to  you.  You  cannot,  confidently  with  fmccrity 
and  candour  :  and  you  will  foon  begin  to  think  the 
blefllngs  of  friendlhip  too  dear,  when  bought  at  the 
price  of  fuch  facrifices. 

But  though  fincerity  is  to  be  faithfully  obfervcd  in 
the  intercourfe  of  friendfliip;  yet  the  harlhnefs  ofcon- 
tradiftion  mufl  be  carefully  avoided.  Thofe  obliging 
manners  which  are  fo  agreeable  in  an  acquaintance  or 
cafual  companion,  are  ftill  more  fo  in  a  friend.  If 
they  are  neceffary  CO  recommend  the  advantages  offo- 
cial  intercourle  in  general  to  the  members  fociety, 
they  are  no  lefs  necelfary  to  communicaie  a  charm  to 
the  intercourfe  of  friendlhip.  People  often  think 
ihemfelves  intitled  to  behave  to  thofe  whom  they 
call  their  friends,  and  whofe  intcrefls  they  profcfs  to 
regard  as  their  own,  with  harflinefs,  negligence,  and 
indifcrcet  familiarity  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fatal 
to  friendlhip.  It  is  a  well  known  maxim,  ellabliHicd 
by  general  and  uniform  experience,  that /so  ^OT/c/jyi- 
viHiarity  occafions  viutualconte?npt.  And  indeed  how  can 
it  be  oiherwife  ?  Mild  obliging  manners  are  underflood 
as  the  natural  genuine  exprelTions  of  kindnefs  and 
afFeition  :  boifttrous  rudenefs.peiulence,  and  ncgleifl, 
are  naturally  confidered  as  cxprcflive  of  oppofue  fen- 
tiinents.  But  if  friendfliip  alTume  the  tone,  the  car- 
riage, and  the  language  of  enmity  or  indifference,  it 
inufl  foon  lofe  all  its  native  ciiarras  and  advantages. 
Let  the  friend,  as  well  as  the  cafual  companion,  when 
heliuds  rcafon  to  difapprove  of  the  fcntinients  and 
cond  )i-f.  or  to  dilTentfrom  the  opinions  of  his  friend, 
exprefs  hiT.felf  in  the  gentlefl  terms,  with  honefly  and 
fincerity,  I- ;r  without  careleffnefs  or  harlhnefs.  Let 
no  frequency  -f  intercourfe  nor  union  of  intcrefls  ever 
tempi  locarclefs  or  contem.ptuous  familiarity.  Stiff 
and  uuincaning  ceremony  may  be  banilhtd  ;  bji  eafe, 
and  delicacy,  and  r-r fpeftful  deference,  and  obliging 
attention,  rault  fupply  its  room.  Much  of  the  unhap- 
pinefs  of  the  marri  .ge  flate,  and  much  of  the  mutual 
uneafint'fs  which  arifes  among  thofe  who  are  related 
by  the  endearing  ties  of  coniauguinity,  is  occafioned 
by  the  parties  ,\iio  are  thus  clofely  conneftcd,  thinking 
it  unnecelTary  to  obf'.rve  the  ordinary  rules  of  good 
breeding  in  their  mutual  intercourfe.  Even  kindnefs 
puts  on  a  difgufting  garb,  and  afTumes  an  harfhafpeft. 
Bjt  mutual  kindnefs  cannot  there  long  fublill.  Home, 
which  ought  to  be  a  fanduary  to  fhelter  from  the 
anxieties  and  ills  ot  life,  a  little  paradife  where  ihofe 
pure  and  innocent  pleai'urcs  might  be  enjoyeJ  which 
afford  themofl  genuine  happinefs,  and  which  are  not 
to  be  tailed  in  thebullle  of  the  bufy  and  the  dilFipa- 
tion  of  the  gay  world  ; — home  thus  becomes  a  phce 
of  tormein,  which  is  never  entered  but  with  pain  and 
unwillinguefs  ;  and  from  which  the  (on,  ihe  daughter, 
the  hufband,  and  the  wife,  eagerly  fcize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  cfcape. 


Mutual  cdnfideiici  is  the  very  foul  of  friendlhip.     If  Friendfli.'k 

friendlhip  be  rightly  defined  to  be    a  mutual    affi^ftion  "^ v ' 

founded  on  mutual  ellcein,  thofe  wlio  are  united  in 
the  bonds  of  friendfliip  cannot  but  repofe  mutual  con- 
fidence in  each  other.  Am  I  confcious  of  none  but 
generous  worthy  fentimenis,  and  none  but  upright  ho- 
nelt  intentions  \  I  readily  difclofe  all  the  fecrets  of  my 
foul  to  him  whom  I  regard  as  capable  only  of  limilar 
defigns  and  (imilar  feniiments.  But  it  may  be  afl-Lcd, 
how  far  the  contidence  of  friendfliip  ought  to  be  car- 
ried \  Mufl  I  reveal  to  my  friend  all  my  fentiments, 
opinions,  and  defigns  .'  Mufl  I  communicate  to  one 
friend  the  fecrets  which  have  been  intrulled  to  me  by 
another  f  Or  mufl  I  rather  obferve  the  moll  fufpicious. 
caution  in  my  intercourfe  with  my  friends,  remember- 
ing that  he  who  is  now  my  friend  may  one  day  becomo 
my  enemy  ?  It  fecms  moll  prudent  to  obferve  a  me- 
dium between  fufpicious  caution  and  unlimited  confi- 
dence. Were  human  virtue  perfert,  and  were  there 
no  inflances  ot  friends  ever  becoming  enemies,  thole 
who  regard  each  other  with  friendly  affeftion  might 
very  realbnably  be  required  to  fet  no  bounds  to  their 
mutual  confidence.  But  as  this  is  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  different  meafures  are  to  be  obfcrved.  Contract 
no  fricndfliips,  if  you  think  it  necelfary  to  treat  a 
friend  with  the  fame  referve  as  an  enemy.  Yet  ven- 
ture not  to  difclofe  to  your  friend  all  the  foolifli  or  evil 
defigns  which  the  wantonnefs  of  imagination  may  fe- 
duce  yon  to  form.  When  you  feci  the  emotions  of 
pride,  of  vanity,  or  of  any  evil  paflion,  if  you  are 
able  to  reprefs  them  by  the  llrengih  of  rcafon  and  con- 
fcicnce,it  feems  unnecelTary  for  you  to  tell  the  flruggle, 
or  to  boall  of  the  viflory.  If,  at  any  formrr  period 
of  life,  you  have  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  commit 
adions  which  you  cannot  now  recolki.'t  without  fliame 
and  contrition,  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  you  may 
not,  as  far  as  poffible,  bury  the  remembrance  of  them 
in  your  own  breafl.  In  fliort,  not  to  become  tedious 
by  defcending  to  minute  particulars,  the  laus  of  friend- 
fliip do  not  require  friends  to  unbolbm  themfclves  to 
each  other  any  farther  than  is  neceffary — to  give  them 
jufl  ideas  of  each  other's  charadler  and  temper, — to 
enable  them  to  be  fcrviceable  to  each  other  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  honell  defigns, — and  to  afford  each  of 
them  proper  opportunities  of  exciting  the  other  to  vir- 
tue and  wifdom,  and  of  intcrpofmg  his  influence  to 
preferve  him  from  vice  and  folly.  Whatever  is  necef- 
fary for  any  of  thefe  purpofcs  ought  to  be  mutually 
communicated  ;  whatever  is  not,  may  be  concealed 
without  violating  the  laws  of  friendlhip.  As  mutual 
eflcem  is  the  foundation  of  friendfliip,  and  as  human 
friendfliips  are  not  always  laliing,  you  ought  not  to 
pour  inio  the  ear  of  your  friend  all  the  impertinences 
which  you  may  happen  10  conceive,  nor  evqn  all  the 
projciSts  which  may  float  in  your  imagination:  but  as 
much  of  the  felicity  of  fricndlbip  arifes  from  the  mu- 
tual conlidence  to  which  it  affords  room,  call  not  any 
man  your  friend  in  whole  prefence  you  find  it  proper 
to  obferve  the  ianie  fufpicious  caution  as  if  he  were 
your  enemy.  The  ancients,  who  talked  of  friendfliip 
withenthuliafm  as  one  of  the  molt  elevated  aniong  the 
virtues,  required  flill  a  clofer  union  and  a  more  dilln- 
tereiled  attachment  among  fritnds  than  we  dare  ven- 
ture to  infifl  upon.  The  mutual  duties  which  they 
have  defcribcd  as  incimibenr  on  friends,  appear  fome- 

whir 
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Fnendfliip:  what  extravagant.    Among  other  things,  forae  of  them 

' ^ '  have  gone  fo  tar  as  to  require  a  degree  of  mutual  cou- 

fiJencc  which  would  foon  dcllroy  all  confidence,  and 
could  not  fail  to  counteract  all  the  purpofcs  offriend- 
fliip  :  they  have  required  one  friend  to  communicate 
to  another,  not  only  all  his  own  thoughts  and  purpofes, 
but  even  thofe  fecrets  which  have  been  contided  to  his 
honour  by  any  other  friend.  But  the  evil  confequen- 
ces  w4iich  fliould  refult  are  eafily  to  be  forefeen.  Per- 
haps, like  Atticus,  yoa  enjoy  the  friendJliip  of  men 
who  are  mutual  enemies  ;  and  by  communicating  the 
fecrets  of  the  one  to  the  other,  you  will  then  become 
the  betrayer  of  both.  Or,  though  not  abfolutely  ene- 
mies, yet  thofe  who  zre jour  friends  may  happen  not 
to  be  in  habits  of  friendfliip  with  each  oiher  ;  and  they 
may  then  perhaps  not  fcruple  to  divulge  thofe  fecrets 
of  one  another  which  you  have  imprudently  blabbed 
to  them.  Indeed,  might  we  fuppole  all  mankind  ab- 
folutely faultlcfs,  and  not  liable  to  moral  inipcrfeftion, 
we  need  not  fear  thefe  bad  confequences  from  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  our  friends.  But  friendfliip  would 
in  fuch  a  flatc  of  fociety  be  unknown  ;  j ult  as  in  the 
golden  age  of  the  poets  there  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  no  diftinclions  of  property.  We  cannot  here 
forbear  dropping  an  obfervation,  which  will  readily  be 
acknowledged  as  ju/l  by  all  who  have  any  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  morality  of  the  philofophers  of  an- 
cient Greece.  All  their  dodrines  and  precepts  appear 
calculated  foradiiFercnt  order  of  beings  than  mankind. 
They  glanced  carelefsly  at  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
world  ;  and  gleaning  a  few  faJts,  immediately  fet  them- 
felves  to  erect  fyflems.  From  thefe,  however  wild  and 
Theoretical,  they  then  pretended  to  deduce  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  human  conduct  ;  and  their  rules  arc 
generally  fuch  as  might  be  expeded  from  the  means 
which  they  appear  to  have  employed  in  order  to  arrive 
at  them.  An  apology  has  however  been  offered  for 
fome  of  them,  which  in  our  opinion,  could  occur 
only  to  fuperficial  obfervers  of  human  life.  It  has 
been  alledged  in  behalf  of  the  Stoics,  that  their  fyftem 
indeed  required  more  exalted  virtue  than  human  nature 
is  capable  of  attaining  ;  but  that,  notwithflanding  this, 
it  could  not  fail  to  pioduce  the  happiefl  effects  on  the 
manners  and  fentiments  of  its  votaries.  Inftances,  too, 
have  been  produced  in  fiipport  of  this  aifertion  ;  a  Cato, 
an  Epiftetus,  an  Antoninus.  When  we  contemplate 
a  model  of  perfection  beyond  what  we  can  hope  to 
reach,  dy  the  advocates  of  the  Stoic  philofophy, 
though  we  defpair  of  attaining,  yet  we  are  prompted 
to  afpire  after  it.  Now,  the  moft  natural  way  of  rea- 
foning  here  feems  to  lead  to  a  very  different  conchi- 
fion.  If  an  objed  is  fet  before  me  which  I  mall  not 
hope  to  obtain,  I  am  unwilling  to  wade  my  time  and 
exhauft  my  vigour  in  the  purfuitof  it  :  bid  me  afcend 
an  inacceflible  height,  I  view  the  vale  below  with  new 
fondnefs.  Philofophy,  as  well  as  fuperflition  and  en- 
thufiafm  might  in  a  few  inftances  triumph  over  the 
principles  of  nature  ;  but  was  it  always  equally  power- 
ful ?  Were  all  the  difciples  of  Zeno  Catos  or  Epi(5te- 
tufes  ?  Have  all  the  monks  and  anchorites  of  the  Ro- 
milli  church  been  holy  as  the  founders  of  their  orders  ? 
No  :  the  Greek  philofophers  who  infefled  Rome,  and 
taught  thofe  ■vjhiiiifical  doftrines  which  we  hear  fre- 
quently dignified  with  the  name  ofJuHhae,  were  l"m- 
gularly  corrupted  and  licentious   in    their  manners. 


If  thofe  of  the  rt-,^;.'/^/- clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  Frieiidfiilj 

huve  been  always  more  pure,  they  have  been  cruelly  ' « — 

calumniated.  Alk,  then,  only  what  1  am  capable  of 
performing  :  if  you  demand  whatis  above  my  flrcnglh, 
1  lit  Hill  in  indolence.  In  its  general  tendency,  the 
Stoic  pbilolophy  was  favourable  rather  to  vice  than  to 
virtue. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhaufled  all  the  duties  of 
friendlhjp.  We  have  inculcated  finccrity,  and  mutual 
refpedl  and  obligingncfs  of  manners  :  we  have  alfo  en- 
deavoured to  alceriain,  what  degree  of  mutual  conli- 
dence  ought  to  take  place  between  friends.  But  an 
important  quellion  Hill  remains  to  be  confidered  :  how 
far  is  an  union  oj  intcnjts  to  take  place  between  friends? 
Am  I  to  ftudy  the  interefl  of  my  friend  in  preference 
to  my  own  ?  May  I  lawfully  injure  others,  in  order  lo 
fcrve  him  ?  Here,  too,  we  mult  conlider  the  circum- 
flances  and  the  flrength  of  human  nature  ;  and  let  us 
beware  ofimpofing  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
The  greater  and  more  perfect  the  union  which  reigns 
in  fociety,  the  greater  will  be  its  flrcngth  and  happi- 
nefs  ;  the  clofer  the  union  of  friends,  the  more  advan- 
tages will  each  of  them  derive  from  their  union. 
Where  other  ties  befides  thofe  of  friendfliip  concur  to 
unite  two  individuals,  their  interefls  will  be  more  clofc- 
ly  conjoined  than  if  they  were  connefled  by  the  ties 
of  friendfliip  alone.  The  order  of  nature  feems  here 
to  be, — the  hufband  and  wife — the  parent  and  child — 
brothers  and  filters,  the  offspring  of  the  fame  parents — 
friends,  connected  by  the  ties  of  friendfhip  alone. 
And,  it  we  may  prefume  to  guefs  at  the  intentions  of 
the  Author  of  nature  from  what  we  behold  in  his  works 
and  read  in  his  word,  the  clofcfl  union  in  fociety  ought 
to  be  that  between  the  hufband  and  the  wife  ;  their  in- 
terefls  are  altogether  the  fame  ;  they  ought  mutually 
to  forego  convenience  and  gratification  for  each  other's 
fake.  The  interefts  of  parents  and  children  arefome- 
what  lefs  clofcly  connefted  ;  much  is  due  from  thcon« 
to  the  other,  but  fomewhat  lefs  than  in  the  former 
relation  ;  their  interefls  may  fometimes  be  feparate, 
but  never  ought  to  be  oppofite.  Next  come  brethren, 
and  other  more  diflant  relations;  and  next,  the  friend. 
In  thefe  cafes,  where  we  fuppofe  the  attachment  of 
friendfliip  to  operate  together  with  the  ties  of  na- 
ture, we  perceive  that  interefls  are  varioufly  united, 
and  various  duties  are  due  ;  Icarce  in  any  of  them  docs  it 
appear  thattheinterefts  of  the  two  can  become  cntirley 
one.  Still  lefs  can  that  be  expedcd  to  happen,  where 
the  ties  of  friendfliip  aft  not  in  concert  with  thofe  of 
nature.  We  give  up,  therefore,  all  thofe  romantic 
notions,  which  fome  have  fo  earneflly  infifled  on,  of 
requiring  the  friend  to  conlider  his  friend  as  himfelf. 
We  cannot  expert  any  two  individuals  to  poflTefs  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  degree  of  knowledge,  to  entertain  ex- 
aftly  the  fame  fentiments,  or  to  Hand  in  circumftances 
precifely  fimilar.  But  till  this  happen,  the  interefls  of 
two  can  never  be  precifely  the  fame.  And  we  will 
not,  therefore,  require  the  friend  aftually  to  prefer  his 
friend  tohimfelf  ;nay,w-e  will  even  allow  him  to  prefer 
himfelf  to  his  friend  ;  convinced  that  fuch  is  the  dellgn 
of  nature,  and  that  by  prefuming  to  counteraft  the 
principles  of  nature  we  will  be  able  toferve  no  ufeful 
purpofc.  But  as  far  as  the  firfl  principles  of  human 
adlion  and  the  inflitutions  of  fociety  permit,  wc  may 
reafonably  require  of  friends,  that  they  mutually  endea- 
vour 
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'ricndlhlp.  vouf  to  contribute  each  to  the  other's  Intcreft.  You 

— ^ '  will  not  defert  your  own  fatiiily,  nor  negleft  what  is 

abl'ulutely  iieceiFary  for  your  own  prefervatio:i,  in  order 
that  yoa  may  icrve  a  friend.     It  is  not  requiute  that 
you  be  cither  a  Damon  or  a  Pythias.      Away  with 
what  is  romantic;   but  fcruple   not  to  fubniit  to  wliat 
is  natural  and  reafonable.     When  your  friend  needs 
your  direftion  and  advice,  freely  and  honeftly  give  it : 
does  he  need  more  than  advice  ;  your  aftivc  exertions 
in  his  behalf.'   the  laws  of  f.-iendlhip  require  you  not 
to  refufe    thein.     Is  it  necellkry  for  him    to  receive 
ftill   more  fubflantial  affillance  ?     You    may  even  be 
expefted   to  aid  him  with  your  fortune.     But  remem- 
ber, th  <t  even  tlie  amiable  principle  of  benevolence  miifl: 
be  fiibjeft  to  the  direflions  of  prudence:  if  incapa- 
ble of  taking  care  of  ourlelves,  we  cannot  be  expeflcd 
to  contribute  to  thegoodof  others  :  fociety  would  not  be 
favourable  to  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race,  if  every 
individualfludied  the  general  intereflfofaras  to  neglec"t 
Lis  own.   We  are  not  born  to  be  citizens  of  the  world  ; 
but  Europeans  or  Americans,  Euglilhmen  or  .Scotchmen. 
Let  everyone,  then,  feek  the  interelt  and  happinefs  of 
his  friends  with  whom  he  is  connected  by  the  laws  of 
friendfliip  alone,  in  fiibordination  to  his  own  particular 
interell  and  happinefs,  and   to  the  intereft  and  happi- 
nefs of  thofe  with  whom  he  is  connected  by  the  ties  of 
nature  and  the  general  inftituiions  of  fociety.     En- 
gage not  in  the  fervice  of  your  friend,  nor  lavifli  your 
fortune  in  his  behalf,  if  by  that  means  you  are  likely 
to  injure  either  yourfclf  or  your  family.      Siill  lefs 
will  you  think  it  requilite  to  carry  your  friendfliip  to 
fuch  romantic  excefs  as  to  commit  crimes  in  the  fervice 
of  your  friend.     The  ancients,  whofe  ideas  of  the  na- 
tureand  duties  of  friendfliip  were  romantic  and  extrava- 
gant, have,  fome  of  them,  required  that  a  friend  fliould 
hefitate  at  no  aflion,   however  atrocioufly  wicked,  by 
which  he  can  be  ufeful  to  his  friend.     Havel  been 
guilty  of  theft  or  murder,  or  any  other  heinous  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  morality  or  the  inflitutions  of  Ibci- 
cty  :  when  I  am  brought  to  juftice  for  my  crime,  if 
you,  being  my  friend,  are  appointed  to  fit  as  my  judge, 
the  laws  of  friendfliip,  fay  thofe  admirable  maflers  of 
morality,    require  that  you  pronounce  me  innocent, 
though  convinced  of  my  guilt.     But  we  need  not  de- 
claim againft  the  abfnrdity  of  enjoining  fuch  bafe  deeds 
as  duties  of  friendfliip.     The  idea  of  a  connexion,  the 
laws  of  which  are  inimical  to  the  order  of  fociety,  muft 
flrike   with    horror  every  perfon  who  thinks  of  it. 
Such  a  connexion  is   the  union  of  a  knot  of  villains, 
confpiring  againft  the  peace,  nay  even  the  exiftcnce 
.         of  fociety. 
iieral  Such   we   apprehend   to   be  the  nature  of  rational 

ivof  the  friendfliip;  fuch  the  circumflances  in  the  order  of  na- 
antages  cure  and  of  fociety  which  arc  moll  favourable  to  this 
ncnd-  union;  and  fuch  the  duties,  by  the  performance  of 
'■  which    it   may  be   maintained.      When  founded   on 

thefe  principles,  and  regulated  by  thefe  laws,  friend- 
Ihip  is  truly  virtuous,  and  cannot  but  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  individuals  between  whom  it  fubfills,  and 
to  the  intereft  of  fociety  in  general.  How  delightful  to 
have  fome  perfon  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  character 
in  whom  you  can  confide  ;  who  will  join  with  you  in 
the  profecution  of  virtuous  defigns,  or  will  be  ready  to 
call  you  back  when  you  heedlefsly  (Iray  into  the  paths 
of  vice  and  folly  !  who  will  adminifler  to  you  honell, 


upright  advice;  will  rejoice  in  your  profperity,  will    Fricndfti'y 

glory  over  your  virtues,  and  will  be  ready  to  confulc  " — ~^ 

and  relieve  you  when  finking  under  the  prcfllire  of 
didrcfs  I  Mull  not  your  connetlion  with  Inch  a  per- 
fon be  favourable  to  your  virtue,  your  intereft,  and 
your  happinefs  ?  When  we  furvcy  any  fublimc  or  beau- 
teous fcene  in  nature,  we  wilh  for  fonie  perfon  of  con- 
genial tafte  and  feelings  to  participate  with  us  in  the 
noble  enjoyment  which  the  profpeit  affords;  when  we 
read  any  fine  piece  of  compolition,  the  pleafurt  which 
we  receive  from  it  is  more  exquilite  if  others  join  with 
ns  in  applauding  it.  The  landfcapc  which  we  have 
often  furvcyed,  the  poem  which  we  have  ofien  read, 
pleafe  us  anew,  with  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  when 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  their  beauties 
to  fome  perfon  to  whom  they  have  been  liitherto  un- 
known. Friendfliip  communicates  new  charms  and  a 
more  delicate  relifli  to  all  our  moll  refined  and  elegant 
pleafures.  It  enlivens  our  joys,  itfoothes  and  alleviates 
our  forrovvs.  What  Cicero  has  faid  of  polite  letters 
and  philofophy,  may  be  with  Hill  ftrongcr  propriety 
faid  of  friendfliip.  In  every  condition  of  life  the  influ- 
ence of  virtuous  friendfliip  is  favourable  to  our  welfare 
and  our  happinefs ;  in  profperity,  in  advcrfiiy  ;  in  the 
filence  and  tranquillity  of  retirement,  as  well  as  amid 
the  hurry  of  bufinefs  ;  in  the  bofom  of  your  family, 
and  when  furroundcd  by  your  neareft  connedions,  no 
lefs  than  when  removed  to  a  fl range  country.  Indeed, 
whatever  advantages  fociety  beflows  above  what  are  to 
be  enjoyed  in  a  favageltatc,  not  lefs  numerous  nor  lefs 
important  are  thofe  which  we  may  derive  from  uniting 
in  the  bonds  of  friendfliip,  rather  than  living  in  a  Hate 
of  enmity  or  iiidifFercncc.  8 

But  though   friendfliip,    when  founded  on  mutual  Miftakcsin 
elleem,  and  regulated  by  the  laws  of  prudence,  bene- ^"''"''"S 
volence,  and  honefty,  be  productive  of  fo  many  happy    '^'^"    ^'T^' 
effeds  ;    yet    many    inflanccs  occur    in    the    world,  _„j,„(  ;„. 
in  which  connei5lions   dignified    with    the    name  of  conftancy, 
friendfliip  are  unfavourable  both    to    the    virtue   and 
the   happinefs  of  thofe  between  whom    they   fublifl. 
When  men  alFociate  from  views  of  convenience  ;  when 
their  union  is  haflily  formed  without  a  knovv'ledge 
of  each  other's  temper  and  charader  ;  when  they  are 
drawn  together  by  accident,  as  when  they  happen  to 
agree  in  the  purfuits  of  the  fame  interefls  or  pleafures  ; 
when  the  young  and   the  gay  refort  together  to  the 
haunts  of  diilipation,  and  the  covetous   and   ambitious 
find   it    convenient  to   toil  in  concert  for  riches  and 
power:  on  all  fuch  occalions,  the  connexion  which  is 
formed  and  dignified  with  the  name   of  friendfliip  is- 
unworthy  of  that  honourable  appellation.     It  is  not 
virtuous;  it  is  produdive  of  no  happy  efFeds,  and  is. 
quickly  difl"olved.     He,   therefore,  who  is  rot  incapa- 
ble  of  virtuous  friendfliip,  and  is  dcfiruus  of  enjoying  its. 
advantages,  mull  carefully  conllder  the  nature  of  the 
connedion  which  he  willies  to  form,  gain  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  charader  of  the  perfon  whofe 
cfleeni  and  afFcdion  he  wiflies  to  acquire,  and  attend 
to  thofe  rules  by  the  obfcrvancc  of  whicli  true  friend- 
fhip  may  be  maintained.  9 

Many  inflancesare  related,  which  fliow  what  power  Relation 
it  is  polfible  for  friendfliip  to  acquire  over  the  human  'Huftiatin^ 
heart.    We  need  not  here  repeat  the  well-known  Aory  ''^^  P.""^'^'' 
of  Damon  and  Pythias,  whofe  generous  friendlhip  af-  j^-    ^^^^ 
forded  a  fpedaclc  which  foftened  even  the  favage  heart  the  liuniaai 
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fricndlliip.  of  Dionyfm.3,  It  is  known  to  every  fcliool-boy  ;  and, 
■  ■.— —  after  tbe  affeflcd  narrative  of  Valeiitis  Maximus,  has 
been  ftudioully  detaileJ  and  commented  on  by  alniolt 
every  fiicceeding  flory-teller  or  moralift.  Addifoii,  in 
one  of  hisSjieftators,  givtsa  beautiliil  little  relation, we 
know  not  upun  what  authority,  which  finely  ilUiftrates 
ihc  power  bo;h  of  friendlhip  and  love.  Two  tnale  ne- 
groes, in  one  of  the  Well-India  iflands,  nearly  of  the 
liline  age,  and  eminent  among  their  i  ellows  in  flavery  for 
gracefnlnefs  of  iigure,  flrength,  agility,  and  dexterity, 
were  alfo  dillinguilhed  for  their  mtittial  friendlhip  and 
for  their  common  attachment  to  a  young  female  ne- 
gro, who  was  generally  clleemed  the  mofl  beautiful 
of  her  complexion  in  the  whole  illand.  The  young 
female  appeared  to  bs  equally  pleafed  with  both  her 
lovers  ;  and  was  willing  to  accept  either  of  them  for  a 
hulband,  provided  they  could  agree  between  thcm- 
felves  which  of  them  flwuld  yield  to  the  pretenfions 
of  the  other.  But  here  lay  the  difficulty  ;  for  while 
neither  would  treacheroully  fupplanc,  neither  of  them 
was  willing  to  yield  to  his  friend.  The  two  youths, 
therefore,  long  fufFcred  the  feverefl  afrtiiSion,  while 
their  hearts  were  torn  between  love  and  friendlhip.  At 
length,  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
agony  of  fuchacontcfl,  being  (till  unable  to  rcprcfs  their 
paffion  for  their  lovely  countrywoman,  and  incapable 
of  violating  the  laws  of  friendlhip, — on  a  certain  day, 
they  both,  in  company  with  the  objedof  their  ill-fated 
love,  retired  into  a  wood  adjoining  to  the  fccne  of 
ihcir  labours.  There,  after  fondly  embracing  the 
maid,  calling  her  by  a  thoufand  endearing  names,  and 
lamenting  their  own  unhappy  fate,  they  flabbed  a 
knife  into  her  bread: ;  which,  while  flill  reeking  with 
Jier  blood,  was  by  each  of  them  in  his  turn  plunged 
into  his  own.  Her  cries  reached  the  people  who  were 
at  work  in  the  next  field  :  fome  of  them  haftening  to 
the  fpot,  found  her  expiring,  and  the  two  youths  al- 
ready dead  befide  her. 

We  have  introduced  this  little  narrative  as  a  flriking 
inftancc  of  the  noble  effe<5ls  which  naturally  refult  from 
genuine  friendfliip.  Here  we  fee  it  fuperior  to  the 
force  of  the  mofl  violent  of  paffions.  Had  the  eleva- 
ted fouls  of  thofe  negro  youths  been  refined  and  en- 
lightened by  culture  and  education  in  the  principles  of 
morality  and  true  religion,  we  may  reafonably  luppofe 
that  their  friendfliip  would  have  triumphed  over  their 
love,  without  prompting  them  to  the  raih  and  defpe- 
rate  deed  which  they  commilted. 

Friendfliip,  thus  amiable  in  its  charaflcr,  thus  be- 
neficial in  its  influence  and  efFefts,  the  theme  of  nn- 
fiftent  with  bounded  panegyric  to  the  philofophcrs  and  moralillsof 
the  fplrit  of  every  age,  has  been  faid  by  fome  rcfpedlable  modern 
Chnftiani-  writers  to  be  inconliltent  with  the  fpirit  of  that  holy 
*5''  religion  which  we  profefs,  and  which  we  regard  as  the 

revelation  of  heaven.  General  benevolence  is  fre- 
quently inculcated  through  the  gofpcl :  Jefus  often 
eanieftly  intreated  his  difciples,  "  to  love  one  ano- 
ther;" and  direfted  them  in  what  manner  to  difplay 
their  mutual  love,  by  telling  them,  that  "  whatfoever 
things  they  could  rcafonably  wifli  to  receive  from 
others,  the  fame  ought  they  to  do  them."  The  writers 
of  the  epiflles  often  enlarge  on  the  topics  of  charity 
and  brotherly  love.  But  private  friendlhip  is  no  where 
recommended  in  the  code  of  Chriflianity.  Nay,  it  is 
To  inconfiflent  with  that  univerfal  benevolence  which 
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the  gnfpel  injoins,  that  \\'hcrc  the  one  is  reccmmend-  rnendflii» 
ed  and  enforced,  the  other  may  be  underflood  to  be  ta-  '  v— — 
citly  forbidden.  But  can  that  religion  be  true,  or  can 
it  be  favourable  to  the  happinefs  of  its  votaries,  which 
is  inimical,  nay  which  is  even  not  friendly  to  virtu- 
ous friendlhip !  Such  are  the  luggellious  of  Lord 
Shaftclbury  and  Soame  Jenyns  on  this  head. 

We  mult  grant  them,  that  the  fylkm  of  morals  or 
religion  which  difcourages  a  conucftion  fo  noble  in 
its  origin,  fo  amiable  in  its  charaflcr,  and  fo  benefi- 
cial in  its  influence,  as  virtuous  friendfliip,  is  rather 
unfavourable  to  the  happinefs  and  virtue  of  its  vota- 
ries. But  wemull  confider  the  genius  of  Chriflianity 
with  more  careful  attention,  before  we  fufFtr  ourfelvcs 
to  be  perfuaded  that  friendlhip  is  inconiiftcnt  with  it. 
Univerfal  benevolence  is,  indeed,  inculcated  in  the 
gofpcl :  we  are  required  to  love  our  neighbours  as  our- 
ielves  ;  and  our  Saviour  feems  to  inlinuate,  in  theflory 
of  the  humane  Sainaritan,  that  we  ought  to  regard  as 
neighbours  all  our  brethrenofthehnnian  race,  however 
feparated  from  us  by  any  of  the  diflinSions  of  fociety. 
But  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  from  this  that  the 
great  author  of  the  gofpel  meant  to  abolifli  the  order 
of  focial  life  or  to  oppofe  the  ties  of  nature.  Thefc 
may  flill  be  refpedlcd,  though  the  laws  of  this  bene- 
volence be  obeyed.  The  parent  is  not  required  to  de- 
ftri  his  child,  in  order  that  he  may  aflill  or  relieve  his 
neighbour  ;  nor  the  child  to  leave  his  parent  to  perifli 
under  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  while  he  halles  to  lend 
alfillancc  to  a  flranger.  The  gofpcl  was  not  intended 
to  dilfolve  communities,  or  to  abbrogate  the  dillinftions 
of  rank.  In  Jefus  the  end  of  the  ceremonial  law  was 
accompliflied  :  by  him,  therefore,  that  burthen  of  types 
and  ceremonies  with  which  the  Jews  had  been  loaded 
was  taken  away.  But  he  who  aboliflied  the  cerenio- 
niil  law  declared,  that  the  obligations  &f  the  moral  lavr 
Ihould  be  more  permanent  than  heaven  or  earth  :  The 
duties  which  it  enjoyed  were  flill  to  be  religioufly  dif- 
charged  :  The  precepts  of  the  Gofpel  were  to  illuflratc 
and  enforce,  not  to  contradift,  the  inftitutjons  of  the 
moral  law.  The  relative  duties  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren were  flill  to  be  performed  ;  though  men  were  di- 
rcd;ed  not  to  confine  all  their  feniiments  of  benevolence 
to  domeftic  relations.  Jefus,  in  his  condudl,  did  not 
fet  himlclf  to  oppofe  the  order  of  fociety.  In  various 
pans  of  the  New  Tcflament  all  the  focial  duties  arc 
defined  and  enforced  ;  the  mutual  duties  of  parents  and 
children,  of  hufbands  and  wives,  and  of  niaflers  and 
fcrvants.  Thefubmilhon  of  all  the  members  of  a  com* 
munity  to  that  power  which  is  vefled  with  the  auiho- 
riiy  of  the  whole,  is  alfo  ftriftly  enjoined  in  the  gofpel. 
Jcius,  when  in  his  lafl  moments  he  recommended  his 
mother  to  the  profedlion  of  his  beloved  difciple,  chofc 
to  aft; /i/w  10  confider  AtT  as  a  parent;  and  diredlcd 
her  to  expert  from  /;//«  the  refpeft  and  kindnefs  of 
a  fon.  Thefc  fads  and  obfervations  teach  ns  in 
what  fenfe  to  underfland  that  univerfal  benevolence 
which  is  inculcated  in  the  gofpel.  Tliough  we  arc 
to  love  all  mankind  ;  yet  it  is  not  necefl'ary  that  all 
the  individuals  of  the  human  race  Ihare  our  affeftion 
alike.  Were  we  powerful,  and  wife,  and  benevolent, 
as  the  Deiiy,  fuch  cxtenfive  benevolence  might  be 
required  of  us  :  But  our  fphere  of  aftion  and  obferva- 
lion  is  narrow  ;  we  cannot  extend  our  acquaintance  or 
influence  beyond  a  very  limited  circle.  Were  we  to  cir- 
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Frlendfliip.  deavourto  be  equally  ufeful  to  all  mankind,  we  Ihould 

* « '  become  incapable  of  being  ufeful  to  any  individual. 

We  cannot  become  citizens  of  the  world  in  the  fenfe 
in  which  fome  philofophers  have  afFefted  to  call  them- 
felves  fiich,  without  becoming  outcafls  from  every 
particular  fociety.  A  fon,  a  brother,  a  countryman, 
a  ftranger,  lie  around  you,  each  in  circumflaiices  of  ex- 
treme diltrefs  ;  you  pity  their  misfortunes,  and  would 
gladly  adminifler  relief:  but  fucli  isyourbenevolence, 
that  you  feel  precifely  the  fame  degree  of  compaflion 
for  each  of  them  ;  you  cannot  determine  to  whom  you 
fhould  firfl:  flrctch  out  an  helping  hand ;  and  you 
therefore  {land  like  that  venerable  afs  of  the  fchool- 
nien,  whofe  tantalizing  fituation  between  two  bundles 
of  hay  has  been  fo  long  celebrated  and  lamented  by 
nictaphyficians  ;  andfalferfon,aud  brother,  and  coun- 
tryman, and  llranger,  to  perifh,  without  relieving  any 
of  them  by  your  kind  offices.  It  is  therefore  the  de- 
fign  of  the  gofpel,  that  we  Ihould  fubmit  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  comply  with  the  inllitutions  of  fociety. 
Firlt,  attend  to  felf-prcfervation  ;  next  perform  the 
duties  of  a  wife  or  hufband, — a  parent, — a  child, — a 
brother, — a  citizen, — an  individual  ofthe  human  race. 
You  will  do  well,  indeed,  to  regard  all  mankind  with 
benevolence  ;  but  your  benevolence  will  be  unavailing 
to  the  objeiJls  of  it,  if  you  overlook  the  diflinflions  of 
nature  and  thofe  inllitutions  which  fupport  the  union 
of  focial  life. 

But  ifthefpirit  of  Chriftianity  be  not  inimical  to 
theinftitutionsand  relations  of  fociety,  neither  can  it 
be  unfavourable  to  friendfliip.  If  that  benevolence 
which  the  gofpel  enjoins,  admit  of  any  modifications, 
why  not  of  that  particular  modification  which  confti- 
tutes  private  friendlbip  '.  It  is  not  indeed,  direflly 
enjoined  ;  but  neither  is  it  forbidden.  It  is  perfedlly 
confiftent  with  the  general  tendency  and  fpirit  of  the 
gofpel  fyflcm  :  being  favourable  to  the  intcrells  of  fo- 
ciety, it  cannot  but  be  agreeable  to  our  holy  religion. 

But  it  is  recommended  by  no  direct  precept,  fay 
thofe  who  would  rcprefent  Chriflianity  as  inimical  to 
it ;  while  it  has  been  the  favourite  theme  of  the  philo- 
fophers and  moralifts  of  the  heathen  world. 

But  why  Ihould  friendlbip  be  recommended  by 
means  different  from  thofe  which  the  gofpel  employs 
for  the  purpofe  !  Make  yourfelf  well  acquainted  with 
that  admirable  fyflem  which  you  fo  earncftly  oppofe  ; 
you  will  find  that  even  the  duties  of  private  friendfliip 
are  better  explained  and  more  powerfully  enforced  in 
the  gofpel,  than  by  all  the  heathen  philofophers  and 
poeis  from  Hefiod  to  Plutarch.  The  gofpel  makes  a 
diflinftion  between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  ;  it  re- 
prefents  one  charadleras  more  amiable  and  refpeflable 
than  another.  As  it  diflinguiflies  between  virtue  and 
vice,  between  piety  and  impiety  ;  fo  its  great  objeA 
is  to  deter  us  from  vice,  and  to  encourage  us  to  the 
pradlice  of  virtue.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  then,  that 
the  gofpel  will  diredl  us  to  aiTociate  indifferently  with 
virtuous  and  profligate  charafters.  It  does  not.  It 
direfts  us  to  feek  improvement,  by  aifociating  with 
thofe  whom  we  have  reafon  to  efleem.  It  direds  thofe 
who  are  incorrigibly  wicked  to  be  expelled  from  fo- 
ciety. What  is  this  but  10  command  us  to  enter  into 
habits  of  intimacy  wherever  there  is  ground  for  mutual 
efleem  ?  But  this  is  the  only  balls  of  genuine  friend- 
fhip.  When  all  the  means  which  lead  to  a  certain 
Vol.  VII. 
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end  are  laid  before  you,  and  when  you  arc  particu-  Friend&lp. 

larly  directed  by  fome  high  authority  to  employ  thofe " 

means  ;  though  the  end  which  you  thus  attain  be  not 
pointed  out,  yet  the  commanding  you  to  employ  fuch 
a  feriesof  means,  is  evidently  the  fame  as  if  you  were 
directed  to  accomplifli  the  purpofe  to  which  they  tend. 
Thus,  though  the  precepts  of  Chriflianity  do  not  di- 
redlly  enjoin  private  friendfliip  ;  yet  they  have  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  form  thofe  exalted  charafters  who 
alone  are  capable  of  true  friendfliip  ;  they  inculcate 
thofe  virtues  which  naturally  give  rife  to  this  gene- 
rous attachment,  and  are  abfolutely  necelfary  to  fup- 
port it  where  it  is  formed  ;  they  inculcate  benevolence 
by  the  mofl  effeflual  motives,  and  admit  of  modifica- 
tions of  that  benevolence,  correfpondent  to  the  rela- 
tions and  inllitutions  of  fociety  :  And  therefore  they 
may  confidered  in  as  flrong  and  direct  terms,  as  if  it 
had  been  exprefsly  faid,  "Cultivate  private  friend- 
fliip." Belidcs,  friendfhip  is  rather  an  accide/it  of  fo- 
ciety, a  natural  confequenceof  our  character  as  moral 
and  focial  beings,  than  a  relation  to  be  regulated  and 
defined  by  inftitutions.  jj 

This  union,  fo  natural  between  virtuous  perfcsns,  Friendfliip 
has  been  countenanced  by  the  example  ofthe  Author  countcnan- 
of  our  religion  ;  to  whofe  life,  nolefs  than  to  his  doc-  '^^''.^y  °"'" 
trines  and  precepts,  we  will  do  well  to  look  for  a  flan-  ^^^'°"'''» 
dard  by  which  we  may  regulate  our  conduit.    We  al- 
lude  to  two  remarkable  inflances  which  occur  in  the 
evangelical  hillory  ;  and  with  the  recital  of  which,  as 
Hated  in  all  their  llriking  circumftances  by  a  very  ele- 
gant writer*,  we  fliall  conclude  the  prefent  article.      *  w.  Mel- 
"  The  evangelill,  in   relating  the  miracle  which  moth,  Efq; 
Chrifl  performed  at  Bethany  by  refloring  a  perfon  to  '"  ''>«  <^'■■"'- 
life  who  had  lain  fome  days  in  the  grave,  introduces  '^'"'^"'S 
his  narrative  by  emphatically  obferving,  that  '  Jefiis  ^'^  ^^^ 
loved  Lazarus  ;'  intimating,  it  fliould  leeni,  that  the  ofQctro's 
fentiments  which  Chrifl  entertained  of  Lazarus  were  Lalius, 
a  diflinct  and  peculiar  fpecies  of  that  general  benevo- 
lence with  which  he  was  actuated  towards  all  mankind. 
Agreeably  to  this  explication  of  the  facred  hiflorian's 
meaning,  when  the  fiflers  of  Lazarus  fent  to  acquaint 
Jefus  with  the  flate  in  which  their  brother  lay,  they 
did  not  even  mention  his  name  ;  but  pointing  him  out 
by  a  more  honourable  and  equally  notorious  deiigna- 
tion,  the  terms  of  their  meilage  were,  <  Behold  !  he 
whom  thou  lovcft  is  fick  !'  Accordingly,  when  he  in- 
forms his  difciplesof  the  notice  he  had  thus  received, 
hisexpreflion  is,  'Our  friend  Lazarus  fleepeth.'  Now 
that  Chrifl  did  not  upon  this  occafion  ufe  the  word 
friend  in  its  loofe  undiflinguilhed  acceptation,  but  in 
a  reftrained  and  Hrictly  appropriated  fenfe,  is  not  only 
manifefl  from  this  plain  account  of  the  fact  iifelf,  but 
appears  farther  evident  from  the  fequel.     For  as  he 
was  advancing  to  the  grave,  accompanied  with  the  re- 
lationsofthe  deceafed,hedifcovercd  the  fame  emotions 
of  grief  as  fwcUed  the  bofoms  of  thofe  with  whom  La- 
zarns  had  been  mofl  intimately  connected  ;  and  fympa- 
thizing  with  their  common   forrow,   he  melted  into 
tears.  Thiscircumllance  was  too  remarkable  to  efcape 
particular  obfervation  :   and  it  drew  from  the  fpecta- 
tors,  what  one  would  think  it  mull  necelfarily  draw 
from  every  reader,  this  natural  and  obvious  reflection, 
'  Behold  !  how  he  loved  him  !' 

"  But  in  the  concluding  cataftrophe  of  our  Saviour's 

life,  he  gave  a  flill  more  decifive  proof  that  fentiments 
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friend/hip,  of  the  ftfongeft  perfonal  attachment  and  friendQiip 
Friefland.  were  not  unworthy  of  being  admitted  into  his  facred 
'  "  '  bofom  :  they  were  too  deeply,  indeed,  imprefled,  to  be 
extinguillied  even  by  the  molt  excruciating  torments. 
In  thofe  dreadful  moments,  obferving  among  the  af- 
flidled  witneffes  of  his  painful  and  ignominious  fuf- 
ferings,  that  faithful  follower  who  is  deicribed  by  the 
hiftorian  as  'the  difciple  whom  he  loved;'  he  dif- 
tinguilhed  him  by  the  moil  convincing  inftance  of  fn- 
perior  confidence,  efteem,  and  afFtition,  that  ever  was 
exhibited  to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  For,  under 
circumftancesofthe  mofl  agonizing  torments,  when  it 
might  be  thought  impolFible  for  human  nature  to  re- 
tain any  other  fenlibility  but  that  of  its  own  inexpref- 
liblefufferings,  he  recommended  to  the  care  and  pro- 
teftion  of  this  his  tried  and  approved  friend,  in  terms 
of  peculiar  regard  and  endearment,  the  moft  tender 
and  facred  objeft  of  his  private  affcftions.  But  no  lan- 
guage can  reprefent  this  pathetic  and  affefling  fcene 
with  a  force  and  energy  equal  to  the  fublime  fimplicity 
of  the  Evangelifl's  own  narrative-:  '  Now  there  flood 
by  the  crofs  of  Jefus,  his  mother  and  his  mother's 
filler,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  When  Jefus  faw  his 
motherand  the  difciple  (Handing)  by,  whom  he  lo- 
ved ;  he  faith  to  his  mother,  Behold  thy  fon  !  then 
he  faith  to  the  difciple.  Behold  thy  mother  !  And  from 
that  hour  that  difciple  took  her  to  his  own  home.' 

"  It  may  fafely  be  aflerted,  that  among  all  thofe 
memorable  examples  of  friendfhip,  which  have  been 
celebrated  with  thehigheA  encomiums  by  the  ancients, 
there  cannot  be  produced  a  fingle  inflance  in  which 
the  mofl  dirtinguilhing  features  of  exalted  amity  are 
fi>  flrongly  difplayed  as  in  the  foregoing  relation. 
The  only  one,  perhaps,  that  bears  even  a  faint  fimili- 
T  Alreaty   ^^^^^  ^^  j^^  j^  ^j^^^  famous  tranfa(5l;ion  f  recorded  by  a 

this  article  Greek  author,  which  palled  between  Eudamidas  and 
p.466,col.s.  Arethens.  But  when  the  very  different  circumflances 
attending  the  refpeflive  examples  are  duly  confidered, 
it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  the  former  rifesas  much 
above  the  latter  in  the  proof  it  exhibits  of  fublime 
friendfliip,  as  it  does  in  the  dignity  of  the  charaders 
concerned. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  divine 
Founder  of  the  Chrillian  religion,  as  well  by  his  own 
example  as  by  the  fpirit  of  his  moral  doftrine,  has  not 
only  encouraged  but  confecrated  friendfhip." 

PRIESLAND,  one  of  the  united  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eafl  by  the  ri- 
ver Lauvers,  which  parts  it  from  the  lordfliip  of  Gro- 
ningen,  on  the  foutli  by  OverylTel,  on  the  wefl  by 
the  Zuider-Zee,  and  on  the  north  by  the  German  oce- 
an. It  is  30  miles  from  the  north  to  fouth,  and  28 
from  eiifl  to  wefl.  The  land  is  very  fertile  in  corn  and 
paflure  ;  the  horfes  are  large,  and  the  cows  and  fheep 
prolific.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  Weflergo  to 
the  weft,  Oflergo  to  the  eaft,and  Sevenwalden  to  the 
Ibuth.  The  illands  of  Sheling,  Ameland,  and  other 
fmall  ones,  are  dependent  on  this  province.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Lewarden  the  capital,  Franeker, 
Dockum,  Harlingen,  and  Stavercn. 

Friesland  (  Eaft),  a  province  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  ofWcffphalia,  lyingnear  the  Germanocean.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  fouihby  the  bilhopric  of  Munller, 
on  the  tafl  by  the  county  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  weft 
by  the  province  ef  Groningen,  and  on  the  north  by 


the  fea,  being  about  jo  miles  in  length,  and  30  in 
breadth.  It  belongs  to  PrulTta,  and  was  formerly  call- 
ed the  county  oj  Enibden.  It  is  a  very  fertile  coun- 
try, and  feeds  a  great  number  of  cattle  ;  but  it  was 
greatly  damaged  by  an  inundation  in  1 71 7,  and  the 
repair  of  the  dykes  cofl  an  immenfe  fum.  The  princi- 
pal towns  are  Norden,  Leer,  Ellens,  Whitmunde,  and 
Aurick.  Embden  was  an  imperial  city,  and  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  country  ;  but  now  belongs  alfo  to  the 
king  of  Prullia,  who  bought  it  of  the  Dutch. 

FRIGATE,  in  fea  affairs,  a  fliip  of  war  ufually  of 
two  decks,  light  built,  deligned  for  fvvift  failing. 
When  it  hath  but  one  deck,  and  confequently  is  of  a 
fmaller  fize,  they  call  her  a  light  frigate. 

Frigates  mount  from  20  to  44  guns,  and  are  efleem- 
ed  excellent  cruifers.  The  name  was  formerly  known 
only  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  applied  to  a  long  kind 
of  veffel  navigated  in  that  fea  with  fails  and  oars.  The 
Englifli  were  the  firfl  who  appeared  on  the  ocean  with 
thefe  fliips,  and  equipped  them  for  war  as  well  as  for 
commerce. 

FmcATE-built,  denotes  the  difpofition  of  the  decks 
of  fuch  merchant  fliips  as  have  a  defcent  of  four  or  five 
fteps  from  the  quarter-deck  and  fore-caille  into  the 
waift,  in  contradiflinflion  to  thufe  whole  decks  arc  oa 
a  continued  line  for  the  whole  length  of  the  fliip,  which 
are  csWtA  galley-built. 

FRIGATOON,  a  Venetian  veiTel,  commonly  ufed 
in  the  Adriatic,  built  with  a  fquare  flern,  and  without 
any  fore-mafl,  having  only  amain-maft,  mizen-maft, 
and  bow-fprit. 

FRIGHT,  or  Terror,  a  fudden  and  violent  de- 
gree of  fear.     See  Fear. 

Sudden  fear  is  frequently  productive  of  very  remar- 
kable effeiSs  upon  the  human  fyftem.  Of  this  many 
inftances  occur  in  medical  writings. — In  general,  the 
cfTecls  of  terror  are  a  contrailion  of  the  fmall  velTels 
and  a  repuUion  of  the  blood  in  the  large  and  internal 
ones  ;  hence  proceed  a  fupprelFion  of  perfpiration,  a 
general  opprellion,  trembling,  and  anguiQi  of  the 
heart,  and  lungs  overcharged  with  blood. 

Frights  often  occafion  incurable  difeafes,  as  epilep- 
fy,  ftupor,  madnefs,  &c.  In  acute  difeafes,  they  have 
evidently  killed  many,  by  the  agitation  into  which 
they  have  thrown  the  fpirits,  already  too  much  difor- 
dercd.  We  have  alfo  accounts  of  perfons  abfolutely 
killed  by  terrors  when  in  perfeil  health  at  the  time  of 
receiving  the  Ihock  from  them  :  people  ordered  to  be 
executed,  but  with  private  orders  for  a  reprieve,  have 
expired  at  the  block  without  a  wound. — Out  of  many 
inftances  of  the  fatal  effefts  of  fear  recorded  in  writers, 
the  following  is  feleifled  as  one  of  the  moft  lingular. 
"  George  Grochantzy,  a  Polandcr,  who  had inlifted  as 
a  foldier  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  deferted 
during  the  laft  war.  A  fmall  party  was  fent  in  purfuit 
of  him  ;  and  when  he  leaft  expefted  it,  they  furprifed 
him  lingingand  dancingamonga company  of  peafants, 
who  were  got  together  in  an  inn  and  were  making 
merry.  This  event,  fo  fudden  and  unforefeen,  and  at 
the  fame  lime  fo  dreadful  in  its  confcquences,  Aruck 
him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  giving  a  great  cry,  he  be- 
came at  once  altogether  ftupid  and  infenfible,  and 
was  feized  without  the  leaft  refiffance.  They  car- 
ried him  away  toGlocau,  where  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  council  of  war,    and  received  feutence  as 
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a  deferier.     He  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  led  and  dif- 
^  pofed  of  at  the  will  of  thofe  about  him,  without  ut- 
tering a  word,  or  giving  the  Icall  fign  that  he  knew 
what  had  happened  or  would  happen  to  him.     He  re- 
mained immoveable  as  a  (latue  wherever  he  was  pla- 
ced, and  was  wholly  paffive  with  refpeft  to  all  that  was 
done  to  him  or  about  him.     During  all  the  time  that 
he  was  in  cuftody,  he  neither  eat,  nor  drank,  nor  llept, 
nor  had  any  evacuation.     Some  of  his  comrades  were 
feut  to  fee  him  ;  after  that  he  was  vitited  by  fome  of- 
ficers of  his  corps  and  by  fome  priefls  ;  but  he  ftill 
continued  in  the  fame  ftate,  withmit  difcovering  the 
leaft  figns  of  fenfibility.      Promifes  intreaties,  and 
threatenings,  were  equally  inefFedlual.     The  phyfici- 
ans  who  were  confulted  upon  his  cafe  were  of  opinion, 
thai  he  was  in  a  ftate  of  hopelefs  idiocy.    It  was  at  firft 
fnfpefted,  that  thofe  appearances  were  feigned  ;  but 
thefe  fufpicions  neceflarily  gave  way,  when  it  was 
known  that  he  took  no  fuftcnance,  and  that  the  invo- 
luntary fundlions  of  nature  were  in  a  great  mcafure 
fufpended.     After  fome  time  they  knocked  off  his 
fetters  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  go  whither  he  would. 
He  received  his  liberty  with  the  fame  infenfibility  that 
he  had  fhowed  upon  other  occafions  :  he  remained  fix- 
ed and  immoveable  ;  his  eyes  turned  wildly  here  and 
there  without  taking  cognizance  of  any  objed,  and 
the  mufcles  of  his  face  were  fallen  and  fixed  like  thofe 
of  a  dead  body.     Being  left  to  himfelf,  he  palfed  20 
days  in  this  condition,  without  eating,  drinking,  or 
any  evacuation,  and  died  on  the  20th  day.     He  had 
been  fometimes  heard  to  fetch  deep  lighs  ;  and  once 
he  rulhed  with  great  violence  on  a  foldier,  who  had  a 
mug  of  liquor  in  his  hand,  forced  the  mug  from  him, 
and  having  drank  the  liquor  with  great  eagernefs,  let 
the  mug  drop  to  the  ground. 

When  a  perfon  is  afFefled  with  terror,  the  principal 
endeavour  Ihould  be  to  reftore  the  circulation  to  its 
due  order,  to  promote  pcrfpiration,  and  to  allay  the 
agitation  of  the  patient.  For  thefe  purpofes  he  may 
drink  a  little  warm  liquor,  as  camomile-tea,  &c.  the 
feet  and  legs  may  be  put  into  warm  water,  the  legs 
rubbed,  and  the  camomile-tea  repeated  every  fix  or 
eight  minutes  ;  and  when  the  fkin  is  warm,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  pcrfpiration,  llecp  may  be  promoted 
by  a  gentle  opiate. 

But  frights  have  been  known  not  only  to  caufe,  but 
alfo  to  cure,  difeafes.      Mr  Boyle  *  mentions  agues, 
82.  gout,  and  fciatica,  cured  by  this  means. 

To  turn  from  the  ferious  to  the  ludicrous  efiedls  of 
fear,  the  following  inftance  of  the  latter  fort,  quoted 
from  a  French  author  by  Mr  Andrews  in  his  volume 
of  Anecdotes,  lliows  upon  what  flight  occafions  this 
pallion  may  be  fometimes  excited  in  a  very  high 
degree,  even  in  perfons  the  moft  unlikely  to  enter- 
tain fuch  a  gueft.  "  Charles  Guftavus  (the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Chrilfina  of  Sweden)  was  befieging  Prague, 
when  a  boor  of  moft  extraordinary  vifage  defired  ad- 
mittance to  his  lent  ;  and  being  allowed  entrance,  of- 
fered, by  way  of  amufing  the  king,  to  devour  a  whole 
hog  of  one  hundred  weight  in  his  prefence.  The  old 
general  Koniiigfraarc,  who  ftood  by  the  king's  fide, 
and  who,  foldier  as  he  was,  had  not  got  rid  of  the  pre- 
judices of  his  childhood,  hinted  to  his  royal  mafter 
that  the  peafant  ought  to  be  burnt  as  a  forcerer. 
'  Sir,'  faid  the  fellow,  irritated  at  the  remark,  '  if 


your  majcfty  will  but  make  that  old  gentleman  take  off 
his  fword  and  his  fpurs,  I  viill  eat  him  immediately 
before  I  begin  the  hog.'  General  KonnigGnarc  (who 
had,  at  the  head  of  a  body  ot  Swedes,  performed  won- 
ders againft  the  Auftrians,  and  who  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  braveft  men  of  the  age)  could  not  ftand 
this  propofal,  efpecially  as  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
moft  hideous  and  preternatural  expanfion of  the  fright- 
ful peafant's  jaws.  Without  uttering  a  word,  the  vc» 
teran  fuddcnly  turned  round,  ran  out  of  the  court, 
and  thought  not  himfelf  fafe  until  he  had  arrived  at  his 
quarters  ;  where  he  remained  above  24  hours  locked 
up  fecurely,  before  he  had  got  rid  of  the  panic  which, 
had  fo  feverely  affeded  him." 

Fear  (Dr  Beattief  obferves)  fhould  not  rife  higher  -f  EUwiht, 
than  to  make  us  attentive  and  cautious  ;  when  it  gains  of  Moral 
an  afcendency  in  the  mind,  it  becomes  an  infupport-  Science. 
able  tyranny,  and  renders  life  a  burden.  The  objedl 
of  fear  is  evil ;  and  to  be  exempt  from  fear,  or  at  leaft 
not  enflaved  to  it,  gives  dignity  to  our  nature,  and  in- 
vigorates all  our  faculties.  Yet  there  are  evils  which 
we  ought  to  fear.  Thofe  that  arife  from  ourfelves,  or 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  prevent,  it  would  be  mad- 
nefs  to  defpife,  and  audacity  not  to  guard  againft. 
External  evils  which  we  cannot  prevent,  or  could  not 
avoid  without  a  breach  of  duty,  it  is  manly  and  ho- 
nourable to  bear  with  fortitude.  Infenfibility  to  dan- 
ger is  not  fortitude,  no  more  than  the  incapacity  of 
feeling  pain  can  be  called  patience  ;  and  to  cxpofe 
ourfelves  unnecefTarily  to  evil  is  worfe  than  folly,  and 
very  blameable  prefumption.  It  is  commonly  called 
fool-hardinefs  ;  that  is,  fuch  a  degree  of  hardinefsor 
boldnefs  as  none  but  fools  are  capable  of.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Fortitude. 

FRIGID  (frtgidus),  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
quality  of  being  cold.     It  is  frequently  applied  to  a 
jejune  ftyle,  that  is  unanimated  by  any  ornaments,  and 
confequently  without  any  force  or  vigour. 
Frigid  Zone.     Sec  Zone. 

FRIGIDITY,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  Impo- 
tence. 

FRIGORIFIC,  in  phyfiology,  fmall  particles  of 
matter,  which,  according  to  Gafl'endus  and  others,  be- 
ing actually  and  efTentially  cold,  and  penetrating  other 
bodies,  produce  in  them  that  quality  which  we  call 
cold.     See  Cold. 

FRILAZIN,  the  name  of  a  clsfs  or  rank  of  people 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  confifting  of  thofe  who  had 
been  flaves,  but  had  either  purchafed,  or  by  fome  other 
means  obtained,  their  liberty.  Though  thefe  were  in 
reality  free  men,  they  were  not  confidered  as  of  the 
fame  rank  and  dignity  with  thofe  who  had  been  born 
free,  but  were  ftill  in  a  more  ignoble  and  dependent 
condition,  either  on  their  former  niafters  or  on  fome 
new  patrons.  This  cuftom  the  Anglo-Saxons  feem  to 
have  derived  from  their  anceftors  in  Germany,  among 
whom  thofe  who  had  been  made  free  did  not  differ 
much  in  point  of  dignity  or  importance  in  the  ftate 
from  thofe  who  continued  in  fervitude.  This  diftinc- 
tion  between  thofe  who  have  been  made  free  and  thofe 
who  enjoy  freedom  by  defccnt  from  a  long  race  of  free 
men,  ftill  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Germany  ;  anr. 
particularly  in  the  original  feats  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
Many  of  the  i  nhabitants  of  towns  and  cities  in  England, 
in  this  period,  feem  to  have  been  of  this  clafs  of  men, 
3  O  2  who 
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who  were  in  a  kind  of  middle  ftate  between  flavcs  and 
freemen. 

FRILL,  ill  falconry.  W h en  a  hawk  rrcmbles  or 
fhivers,  diey  fay  flie  frills. 

FRINGILLA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  pailcres.  The  bill  is  conical,  ftraighc, 
and  fliarp-pointed.  There  are  no  Icfs  than  108  fpe- 
cies  comprehended  under  this  genus,  dillinguilhed 
principally  by  varieties  in  their  colour.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  moll  noted. 

1.  The  cardnclis,  or  goldfinch,  with  the  quill- 
feathers  red  forwards,  and  the  outermoft  without  any 
fpots ;  the  two  ouiermod  are  white  in  the  middle,  as 
the  reH  are  at  the  point.  The  young  bird  before  it 
moults  is  grey  on  the  head  ;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by 
the  bird-catchers  a  grey-pate.  There  is  a  variety  of 
goldfinches  called  by  the  London  bird-catchers  a  chi- 
verel,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  concludes  its  jerk. 
It  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  common  fort  by  a  white 
ftreak,  or  by  two,  fonictimes  three  white  fpots  under 
the  throat.  Their  note  is  very  fweet ;  and  they  are 
much  efteemed  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  their 
great  docility.  Towards  winter,  they  aflemble  in 
riocks  ;  and  feed  on  feeds  of  different  kinds,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  thiftlc.  It  is  fond  of  orchards,  and 
frequently  builds  in  an  apple  or  pear-tree  :  its  nefl  is 
very  elegantly  formed  of  fine  mofs,  liverworts,  and 
bents,  on  the  outfide  ;  lined  firll  with  wool  and  hair, 
and  then  with  the  goflin  or  cotton  of  the  fallow.  It 
lays  five  white  eggs,  marked  with  deep  purple  fpots  on 
the  upper  end;  and  has  two  broods  in  the  year.  When 
kept  in  cages,  they  arc  commonly  fed  much  on  hemp- 
feed,  which  they  eat  freely,  but  which  is  faid  to  make 
them  grow  black,  and  lofe  both  their  red  and  yellow. 
The  goldfinch  is  a  long-lived  bird,  often  attaining  the 
age  of  20  years. — This  fpecies  is  plenty  throughout 
Europe  ;  it  is  alfo  met  with  both  in  Afia  and  Africa, 
but  lefs  common. 

2.  The  cielebs,  or  chaffinch,  hath  black  limbs, 
and  the  wings  wliite  on  both  fides ;  the  three  firfl  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  are  without  fpots,  but  two  of  the  chief 
are  obliquely  fpotted.  It  has  its  name  from  its  de- 
lighting in  chalf.  This  fpecies  entertains  agreeably 
with  its  fong  very  early  in  the  year,  but  towards  the 
latter  end  of  fiimmer  alFumes  a  chirping  note:  both 
ftxescontinuc  inBritain  the  Vtholeyear.  Whatisvery 
fingular  in  Sweden,  the  females  quit  that  country  in 
September,  migrating  in  flocks  into  Holland,  leaving 
their  mates  behind  :  in  the  fpring  they  return.  In 
Hampiliire  Mr  White  has  obferved  foniething  of  this 
kind  ;  vaft  flocks  of  females  with  fcarcely  any  males 
among  them.  Their  nefl  is  almofl  as  elegantly  con- 
ilrnfted  as  that  of  the  goldfinch,  and  of  much  the  fame 
materials,  only  the  infide  has  the  addition  of  fome 
large  feathers.  They  lay  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  dull 
white  colour,  tinged  and  fpotted  with  deep  purple. 
They  are  caught  in  plenty  in  flight-time  ;  but  their 
nefls  arc  rarely  found,  though  they  build  in  hedges 
and  trees  of  all  forts.  They  make  their  nefls  of  mofs 
and  wool,  or  any  thing  they  can  gather  up  ;  and  have 
youngones  thrice  a-year.  They  are  feldombred  from 
the  nefl,  as  being  a  bird  not  apt  to  learn  another's 
fong,  nor  to  whillle  ;  fo  that  it  isbefl  to  leave  the  old 
ones  to  bring  them  up.  The  Elfex finches  are  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  the  bell  fort,  both  for  length  of 


fong  and  variety,  ending  with  feveral  notes  that  are  Frlngill*. 

very  pretty.     It  is  an  hardy  bird,  and  will  live  almoil  ' ^'— ' 

upon  any  feeds,  none  coming  amifs  to  him.  He  is 
feldom  fubjed  to  difeafe,  but  will  be  very  loufy  if  not 
fprinklcd  with  wine  two  or  three  times  a-month. 

3.  The7;/^o«///r/«^;//a,orERAMBLiNG,  hasayellow 
bill  tipt  with  black  ;  the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
and  back,  are  black  ;  the  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
and  brealf,  pale  rufous  orange;  lower  part  of  the  breaft 
and  belly  white ;  the  quill  feathers  brown,  with  yel- 
lowilh  edges  ;  the  tail  a  little  forked :  the  legs  grey. 
This  fpecies  migrates  into  England  at  certain  feafons, 
but  does  not  build  there.  It  is  frequently  found  among 
chaffinches,  and  fometimes  comes  in  valiflocks.  They 
are  alfo  feen  at  certain  times  in  vaft  cloads  in  France, 
infomuch  that  the  ground  has  been  quite  covered  with 
their  dung,  and  more  than  600  dozen  were  killed 
each  night.  They  are  faid  to  be  particularly  fond  of 
beech  mart,  but  will  alfo  eat  feeds  of  various  other 
kinds.  Their  flclli  is  eaten  by  many,  but  is  apt  to 
prove  bitter.  They  are  faid  to  breed  about  Luxem- 
burg, making  the  neft  on  the  tall  fir-trees,  compofed 
of  long  mofs  without,  and  lined  with  wool  and  feathers 
within:  the  eggs  are  four  or  five  iji  number,  yellow- 
ilh,  and  fpotted  :  and  the  young  are  fledged  at  the  end 
of  May.  This  fpecies  is  found  more  or  lefs  through- 
out Europe  ;  and  is  common  in  the  pine  forclls  of 
Rulha  and  Siberia,  but  thofe  of  the  lalt  are  darker  ia 
colour  and  lefs  in  fize. 

4.  The  do)/ieftica,or  sparrow,  hath  the  prime  fea- 
thers of  the  wings  and  tail  brown,  the  body  variegated 
with  grey  and  black,  and  a  lingle  white  llreak  on  the 
wings.  Thcfe  well-known  birds  are  proverbially  fa- 
lacious,  and  have  three  broods  in  a  year.  They  are 
every  where  common  about  houfes,  where  they  build 
in  every  place  they  can  find  admittance  ;  under  the 
roof,  corner  of  the  brick-work,  or  in  holes  of  the 
wall.  They  make  a  flovenly  neft ;  generally  a  little 
hay  ill  put  together,  but  lined  well  with  feathers  ; 
where  they  lay  five  or  fix  eggs  of  a  reddifh  white  co- 
lour fpotted  with  brown.  They  will  fometimes  build 
in  the  neighbouring  trees,  in  which  cafe  they  take 
more  pains  with  the  neft :  and  not  unfrequenily  they 
expel  the  martins  from  theirs,  to  fave  the  trouble  of 
conflrudling  one  of  their  own.  The  fparrow,  from 
frequenting  only  habitations  and  parts  adjacent,  may 
be  faid  to  be  chiefly  fed  from  human  indullry  ;  for  in 
fpite  of  every  precaution,  it  will  partake  with  'he  pi- 
geons, poultry,  &c.  in  the  food  thrown  out  to  them, 
grain  of  all  kinds  being  mofl  agreeable  to  its  tafle  ; 
though  it  will  cat  refufe  from  the  kitchen  of  moft 
kinds.  It  is  a  familiar  but  crafty  bird,  and  wiU  not 
fo  eafdycome  intoafnare  as  many  others.  Inautuma 
they  often  collect  into  flocks,  and  rooll  in  numbers  oa 
the  neighbouring  trees,  when  they  may  be  fhot  by 
dozens,  or  at  night  caught  in  great  numbers  by  a  bat 
fowling-net.  The  flelh  is  accounted  tolerable  by  ma- 
ny. The  fparrow  has  no  fong,  only  a  chirp  or  two 
frequently  repeated,  and  far  from  agreeable.  This 
fpecies  is  fpread  every  where  throughout  Europe  ;  and 
is  alfo  met  with  in  Egypt,  Senegal,  Syria,  and  other 
parts  of  Africa  and  Afia. 

5.  They^/«2//,  or  SISKIN,  hath  the  prime  feather  of 
the  wings  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  the  four  firfl  chief 
tail-feathers  without  fpots ;  but  they  are  yellow  at  the 
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,  bafc,  and  black  at  the  points.  Mr  Willoughby  tells  by 
■^  us,  that  this  is  a  fong-bird :  that  in  SuiFcx  it  is  called 
the  barley- bird,  btcaulc  it  comes  to  them  in  barley-feed 
time.  We  are  informed  that  it  vifits  Britain  at 
very  uncertain  times,  like  the  grofs  beak,  &c.  It  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  bird-lhops  in  London  ;  and  be- 
ing rather  a  fcarce  bird,  fells  at  a  higher  price  than 
the  merit  of  its  fong  defcrves  :  it  is  known  there  by 
the  name  of  the  aherdavme.  It  is  a  very  tame  and  do- 
cile fpecies;  and  is  often  kept  and  paired  with  the  ca- 
nary-bird, with  which  it  breeds  freely.  The  bird- 
catchers  have  a  notion  of  its  coming  out  of  RulTia.  Dr 
Kramer  informs  us,  that  this  bird  conceals  its  ncft 
with  great  art ;  and  though  there  are  infinite  numbers 
of  young  birds  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube, which  feem  jufl  to  have  taken  flight,  yet  no 
one  could  difcovcr  it. 

6.  The  Jinota,  or  linnet,  has  the  bottom  of  the 
bread  of  a.  fine  blood-red,  which  heightens  as  the 
fpring  advances.  Thefc  birds  are  much  eftecmed  for 
their  fong.  They  feed  on  feeds  of  different  kinds, 
which  they  peel  before  they  cat;  the  feed  of  the  11- 
lium  or  flax  is  their  favourite  food  ;  from  whence  the 
name  of  the  linnet  tribe.  They  breed  among  furze 
and  white  thorn  :  the  outfide  of  their  neft  is  made 
with  mofs  and  bents,  and  lined  with  wool  and  hair. 
They  lay  five  whitilli  eggs,  fpotted  like  ihofe  of  the 
goldfinch. 

T.Thccannabina,  or  greater  red-pole, is  rather 
lefs  than  the  common  linnet,  and  has  a  blood-coloured 
fpot  on  the  forehead,  and  the  breafl  of  the  male  is 
tinged  with  a  fine  rofc-colour.  It  is  a  common  fraud 
in  the  bird-fliops  in  London,  when  a  male-bird  is  di- 
flinguilhed  from  the  female  by  ared-breaft,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  this  bird,  to  ftainor  paint  the  feathers,  fo  that 
the  deceit  is  not  eallly  difcovered,  without  at  lead 
clofeinfpeflion.  Thefe  birds  are  frequent  on  the  Britiih 
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coafts;  and  are  often  taken  in  flight-time  near  London  : 
it  is  a  familiar  bird  ;  and  is  cheerful  in  five  minutes 
after  it  is  caught. 

S.  The  linaria,  or  lesser  red-pole,  is  about  half 
the  fize  of  the  lalf,  and  a  rich  fpot  of  purplilh  red  on 
the  forehead  :  the  breall  is  of  the  fame  colour,  but  lefs 
bright.  The  female  is  lefs  lively  in  colour  ;  has  no 
red  on  the  breafl;  and  the  fpot  on  the  forehead  is  of 
a  faffron  hue.  This  fpscics  is  common  enough  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  pale  bluifli  green, 
thickly  fprinkled  nearthe  blunt  end  with  fmall  reddilh 
fpots.  Mr  Pennant  mentions  an  inllance  of  this  bird 
being  fo  tenacious  of  her  neft,  as  to  fuffer  herfelf  to  be 
taken  ofFby  the  hand;  and  that  when  releafcd  fhe 
■would  not  forfake  it.  This  fpecies  is  known  about 
London  by  the  name  o( Jlone  rcdpote.  Linnaeus,  Kra- 
mer, and  others,  mention  its  being  very  fond  of  the 
feeds  of  alder.  Whole  flocks  of  them,  mixed  with  the 
fifkin,  frequent  places  where  alders  grow,  for  the  fake 
of  picking  the  catkins:  they  generally  hang  like  the 
litmoufe,  with  the  back  downwards  ;  and  in  this  ftate 
are  fo  intent  on  their  work,  that  they  may  be  en- 
tangled one  after  another  by  dozens,  by  means  of  a 
twigfmeared  with  birdlime  faft;ened  to  the  end  of  a 
fifliing  rod  or  other  long  pole.  This  fpecies  feems  to 
be  in  plenty  throughout  Europe,  from  the  extreme 
parts  of  Rulfia  on  the  one  hand  to  Italy  on  the  other. 
Is  very  common  in  Greenland,  and  wasalfo  met  with 


voyagers   at    Aoonalalhka.     In   America  it  Fringilla. 
is  likcwife  well  known.     Hence  it  feems  to  be  a  bird         v     ■ 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  globe 
without  exception. 

9.  The  nioinium,  or  twite,  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
linnet.  It  has  the  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  dulky  ;  thofe  on  the  head  edged  with  alhcolour, 
the  others  with  brownilh  red  :  the  rump  is  pale  crim- 
fou;  the  wings  and  tail  are  dulky,  the  tips  of  the 
greater  coverts  and  fecoudaries  whiiilli ;  the  legs  pale 
brown.  The  female  wants  the  red  mark  on  the  rump. 
Twites  are  taken  in  the  flight-feafon  near  London 
alongwith  other  linnets.  It  is  probable  that  the  name 
has  been  taken  from  their  twittering  note,  having  no 
mnfic  in  it  ;  and  indeed  the  bird-catchers  will  tell  at 
fome  diltance  whether  there  be  any  twites  mixed 
among  linnets  merely  from  this  circumilance.  The 
twite  is  fuppofcd  to  breed  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  Britain. 

10.  The  aviandava,  or  amaduvade  bird,  isabout 
the  lize  of  a  wren.  The  colour  of  the  bill  is  of  a  dull 
red  ;  all  the  upper  parts  are  brown,  with  a  mixture  of 
red  ;  the  under  the  fame,  but  paler,  the  middle  of  the 
belly  darkell ;  all  the  feathers  of  the  upper  wing-co- 
verts, breafl,  and  lides,  have  a  fpot  of  white  at  the  tip; 
the  quills  are  of  a  grey  brown  ;  the  tail  is  black  ;  and 
the  legs  are  of  a  pale  yellovvilh  white.  It  inhabits. 
Bengal,  Java,  Malacca,  and  other  parts  of  Alia. 

11.  The  Se)tcgala,ox  Senegal  kinch,  is  a  fpecies 
very  little  bigger  than  a  wren.  The  bill  is  reddifli, 
edged  ail  round  with  brown  ;  and  beneath  the  under 
mandible  a  line  of  brown  quite  to  the  tip;  the  fame 
alio  is  feen  on  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  :  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  vinaceous  red  colour  ; 
the  lowerparts,  with  the  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts, 
of  a  greenilh  brown  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and 
neck,  the  back,  fcapulars,  and  wing  coverts,  are 
brown  ;  the  tail  is  black  ;  and  the  legs  are  pale  grey. 
It  inhabitants  Bengal;  and,  with  (he  former  fpecies, 
feeds  on  millet.  This  affords  the  natives  an  eafy  me- 
thod of  catching  them  :  they  have  no  more  to  do  than 
to  fupport  a  large  hollowed  gourd,  the  bottom  upper- 
moft,  on  a  flick,  with  a  Aring  leading  to  fonie  covered 
place,  and  ftrewing  under  it  fome  millet  ;  the  little 
birds,  haftening  in  numbers  to  pick  it  up,  are  caught 
beneath  the  trap,  by  the  flick  being  pulled  away  by 
the  obfervcr  at  a  diflance.  The  females  are  faid  to  flng 
nearly  as  well  as  the  males.  They  are  familiar 
birds  ;  and  when  once  ufed  to  the  climate,  will  fre- 
quently live  five  or  fix  years  in  a  cage.  They  have 
been  bred  in  Holland  by  the  fanciers  of  birds. 

12.  The  canaria,  or  Canary-bird,  hath  a  whitilh 
body  and  bill,  with  the  prime  feathers  of  the  wings 
and  tail  greenilh.  It  was  originally  peculiar  to  thofe- 
illes  to  which  it  owes  its  name  ;  the  fame  that  were 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  addition  of  the  Fortunatt. 
Though  the  ancients  celebrate  the  illc  of  Canaria  for 
the  multitude  of  birds,  they  have  not  mentioned  any. 
in  particular.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  fpecies 
was  not  introduced  into  Europe  till  after  the  fecond 
difcovcry  of  thefe  illes,  which  was  between  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.  We  are  uncertain  when  it  firft 
made  its  appearance  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Be- 
lon,  who  wrote  in  1555,  is  lilentin  refpcd  to  thefe 
birds :  Gefner  is  the  firit  who  mentions  them  ;  and  Al- 
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FHppery  drovand  fpeaks  of  them  as  rarities,  obferving  that  they 
were  very  dear  on  account  of  the  diiRciilty  attending 
the  bringing  them  from  fo  diftant  a  country,  and  that 
they  were  purchafed  by  people  of  rank  alone.  They 
are  Hill  found  on  the  fame  fpot  to  which  we  were  firft 
indebted  for  the  produdion  of  fuch  charming  fong- 
flers  ;  but  they  are  now  become  fo  numerous  in  our 
own  country,  that  we  are  under  no  neceffity  of  crofling 
the  ocean  for  them. — The  Canary-bird  will  prove  fer- 
tile with  the  fifkin  and  goldfinch  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the 
produce,  for  the  mofl  part,  proves  flerile  :  the  pairs 
iuccced  befl  when  the  hen-bird  is  the  Canary,  and  the 
cock  of  the  oppofite  fpecies.  It  will  alfo  prove  pro- 
lific with  the  linnet,  yellow-hammer,  chaffinch,  and 
even  the  houfe  fparrow  ;  but  the  male  Canary-bird  will 
not  afTuiiilate  with  the  female  of  thefe  birds  ;  the  hen 
muft  be  ever  of  the  Canary  fpecies,  and  the  young  of 
thefe  moflly  prove  male  birds. — This  bird  is  faiti  by 
fome  to  live  loor  isyears  ;  by  others,  as  far  as  18. 

FRIPPERY,  a  French  term  fometimes  ufed  in  our 
language  to  fignify  the  trade  or  traffic  of  old  fecond- 
hand  clothes  and  goods.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
place  where  fuch  fort  of  commerce  is  carried  on,  and 
even  for  the  commodities  themfelves.  The  company 
of  frippiers,  or  frippercrs,  at  Paris,  arc  a  regular  cor- 
poration, of  an  ancient  flanding,  and  make  a  confider- 
able  figure  in  that  city. 

FRISII,  Frisei,  Frisiones,  and  Frisones,  (anc. 
geog.),  a  people  of  Germany,  fo  called  either  from 
their  ardent  love  of  freedom,  or  from  the  frefli  and 
unbroken  lands  they  occupied,  contradiftinguilhed 
from  the  old  lands.  Tacitus  divides  them,  from  their 
extent  of  power  and  territory,  into  the  Majores,  litua- 
ted  on  the  coafl  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ems;  and 
into  the  Minores,  occupying  the  parts  about  the  lakes 
lying  between  the  channels  of  the  Rhine. 

FRIT,  or  Fritt,  in  the  glafs  mjnufaflure,  is  the 
matter  or  ingredients  whereof  glafs  is  to  be  made, 
when  they  have  been  calcined  or  baked  in  a  furnace. 

A  fait  drawn  from  the  allies  of  the  plant  kali  or 
from  fern,  or  other  plants  mixed  with  fand  or  flint, 
and  baked  together,  makes  an  opaque  mafs  called  by 
glafs-men  yr/V ;  probably  from  the  Italian  fritlare,  to 
fry;  orbecaufe  the  frit,  when  melted,  runs  into  lumps, 
like  fritters,  called  by  the  Italians /<•//?///. 

Frit,  by  the  ancients,  was  called  ammonitrmri,  of 
aiifji@^.,faiid,  andvjTfoj,  nitre  i  under  which  name  it  is 
defcribed  by  Pliny  thus  :  Fine  fand  from  the  Voltur- 
iiian  fea,  mixed  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  ni- 
tre, and  melted,  makes  a  ma{s  caWti  ajumonitrum ; 
which  being  rebaked  makes  pure  glafs. 

Frit,Neriobferves,  is  only  the  calx  of  the  materials 
which  make  glafs  ;  which  though  they  might  be  melt- 
ed, and  glafs  be  made,  without  thus  calcining  them, 
yet  it  would  take  up  much  more  time.  This  calcin- 
ing, or  making  of  frit,  ferves  to  mix  and  incorporate 
the  materials  together,  and  to  evaporate  all  the  fuper- 
fluous  humidity.  The  frit,  once  made,  is  readily  fu- 
fed,  and  turned  into  glafs. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  frits.  Thefirft,  cryftal 
frit,  or  that  for  cry  Hal  metal,  is  made  with  fait  of  pulve- 
rine  and  fand.  The  fecond,  and  ordinary  frit,  is  made 
of  the  bare  allies  of  pulverine  or  barilla,  without  ex- 
trading  the  fait  from  them.  This  makes  the  ordi- 
aarv  white  or  crvflal  metal.  The  third  is  frit  for  green 


glaflcs,  made  of  common  aflies,  without  any  prepara- 
tion. This  laft  frit  will  require  ten  or  twelve  hours 
baking. 

The  materials  in  each  are  to  be  finely  powdered, 
wafticd,  and  fearced;  then  equally  mixed,  and  fre- 
quently flirred  together  in  the  melting  pot.  For  the- 
reft  fee  Glass,  and  Crystal. 

FRITH,  in  its  mofl  ufual  acceptation,  fignifies  the 
mouth  or  opening  of  a  river  into  the  fea ;  fuch  arc 
the  Frith  of  Forth  or  of  Edinburgh,  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  Moray  Frith,  &c. 

FRITILLARIA,  fritillary:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  0/ 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
loth  order,  Coronaria.  The  corolla  is  hexapetaious 
and  campanulated,  with  a  nectariferous  cavity  above 
the  heel  in  each  petal  ;  the  ftamina  are  as  long  as  the 
corolla.  There  are  rive  fpecies,  all  of  them  bulbous- 
rooted  flowery  perennials,  producing  annual  flalks 
from  about  one  foot  to  a  yard  or  more  high,  termi- 
nated by  large,  bell-fliaped,  liliaceous  flowers,  of  a 
great  variety  of  colours.  They  are  all  propagated  by 
offsets,  which  they  furnirti  abundantly  from  the  fides 
of  their  roots,  and  which  may  be  fcparated  every  fe- 
cond or  third  year  ;  they  are  hardy  plants,  and  will 
thrive  in  any  of  the  common  borders. 

FRIU LI,  a  province  of  Italy,  fubjeft  to  Venice, 
and  bounded  by  Carinthia  in  Germany  on  the  north, 
by  Carniola  on  theeaft.by  theGulph  of  Venice  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  Bellunefe  and  Feitrin  on  the  weft. 

FRIZE,  or  Frieze,  in  architedture,  a  part  of  the 
entablature  of  columns,  more  ufually  written  and  pro- 
nounced yr^^zi-.     See  Freeze. 

Frize,  or  Freeze,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  wool- 
len cloth  or  ftsff  for  winter  wear,  being  frized  or 
knapt  on  one  fide  ;  whence,  in  all  probability,  it  de- 
rives its  name. 

Of  frizes,  fome  are  crofled,  others  not  crofled  :  the 
former  are  chiefly  of  Englilh  manufafture,  the  latter 
of  Irifh. 

FRIZING  of  Cloth,  a  term  in  the  woollen  ma- 
nufaftory,  applied  to  the  forming  of  the  nap  of  cloth 
or  ftuff  into  a  number  of  little  hard  burrs  or  promi- 
nences, covering  almoft  the  whole  ground  thereof. 

Some  clothes  are  only  frized  on  the  back  fide,  as 
black  cloths ;  others  on  the  right  fide,  as  coloured  and 
mixed  cloths,  rateens,  bays,  friezes,  &c. 

Frizing  may  be  performed  two  ways.  One  with  the 
hand,  that  is,  by  means  of  two  workmen,  who  con- 
duct a  kind  of  plank  that  ferves  for  a  frizing  inilru- 
ment.  The  other  way  is  by  a  mill,  worked  either  by 
water  or  a  horfe,  or  fometimes  by  men.  This  latter 
is  efteemed  the  better  way  of  frizing,  by  reafon  the 
motion  being  uniform  and  regular,  the  little  knobs  of 
the  frizing  are  formed  more  equably  and  regularly. 
The  ftruiif  ure  of  this  ufeful  machine  is  as  follows  : 

Thethree  principal  partsare  thefrizerorcrifper,  the 
frizing  table,  and  the  drawer  or  beam.  The  two  firft 
are  two  equal  planks  or  boards,  each  about  10  feet 
long  and  15  inches  broad  ;  differing  only  in  this,  that 
the  frizing  table  is  lined  or  covered  with  a  kind  of 
coarfe  woollen  fluff,  of  a  rough  flurdy  knap  ;  and  the 
frizer  is  incruftated  with  a  kind  of  cement  compofed 
of  glue,  gum-arabic,  and  a  yellow  fand,  with  a  little 
aqua-vitas,  or  urine.  The  beam,  or  drawer,  thus  call- 
ed. 
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Frizing     ed,  becaufc  it  draws  the  fluff  from  between  the  frizer 
I  and  the  frizing-table,  is  a  wooden  roller, befetall  over 

■robfflier.  with  little,  fine,  fhort  points  or  endsof  wire,  like  thofc 
of  cards  ufed  in  carding  of  wool. 

The  difpolltion  and  ufe  of  the  machine  is  thus.  The 
table  flands  immoveable,  and  bears  or  fiiflains  the  cloth 
to  be  frized,  which  is  laid  with  that  fideuppermoft  on 
■which  the  nap  is  to  be  raifed  :  over  the  table  is  placed 
the  frizer,  at  fuch  a  diflance  from  it  as  to  give  room 
for  the  fluff  to  be  palfed  between  them  :  fo  that  the 
frizer,havinga  very  llowfemicircular  motion,meeting 
the  long  hairs  or  naps  of  the  cloth,  twills,  and  rolls 
them  into  little  knobs  or  burrs  ;  while,  at  the  fame 
lime,  the  drawer,  which  is  continually  turning, draws 
away  the  fluff  from  under  the  frizer,  and  winds  it  over 
its  own  points. 

All  that  the  workman  has  to  do  while  the  machine 
is  a-going,  is  to  flretch  the  fluff  on  the  table  as  fafl  as 
the  drawer  takes  it  off,  and  from  time  to  time  to  take 
off  the  fluff  from  the  points  of  the  drawer. 

The  defign  of  having  the  frizing-table  lined  with 
fluff  of  a  fhort,  ftiff,  flubby  nap,  is  that  it  may  detain 
the  cloth  between  the  table  and  the  frizer  long  enough 
for  the  grain  to  be  formed,  that  the  drawer  may  not 
take  it  away  too  readily,  which  niufl  otherwife  be  the 
cafe  as  it  is  not  held  by  any  thing  at  the  other  end. 
It  were  unnecelfary  to  fay  any  thing  particular  of  the 
manner  of  frizing  fluffs  with  the  hand,  it  being  the 
aim  of  the  workmen  to  imitate,  as  near  as  they  can 
with  their  wooden  inflrument,  the  flow,  equable,  and 
circular  motion  of  the  machine  :  it  needs  only  be  ad- 
ded, that  their  frizer  is  but  about  two  feet  long  and 
one  broad  ;  and  that  to  form  the  nap  more  eafily,  they 
moiflen  the  furface  of  the  fluff  lightly,  with  water 
mingled  with  whites  of  eggs  or  honey. 

FROBENIUS  (John),  a  famous  and  learned  print- 
er in  the  i6th  century,  was  born  at  Hamelburgh  in 
Franconia,  and  fettled  at  Bafil.  He  had  before  flu- 
died  in  that  univerfity,  where  he  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  uncommonly  learned  ;  and  now  fctting 
up  a  printing-houfc  in  that  city,  was  the  firfl  of  the 
German  printers  who  brought  thatadmirableariioany 
degree  of  pcrfedlion.  Being  a  man  of  great  probity 
and  piety,  as  well  as  fkill,  he  was  particularly  choice 
in  the  authors  he  printed  ;  and  would  never,  for  the 
fake  of  profit,  fuffer  libels,  or  any  thing  that  might 
hurt  the  reputation  of  another,  to  go  through  his 
prcfs.  The  great  charadler  of  this  printer  was  the 
principal  motive  which  induced  Erafraus  to  refide  at 
Bafil,  in  order  to  have  his  own  works  printed  by  him. 
A  great  number  of  valuable  authors  were  printed  by 
Frobcnius,  with  great  care  and  accuracy;  among 
which  were  the  works  of  St  Jerome,  Augufline,  and 
Erafmus.  He  deligned  to  have  printed  the  Greek 
Fathers;  but  died  in  1527,  before  he  could  execute 
Jiis  dciign.  Erafmus  wrote  his  epitaph  in  Greek  and 
Latin. 

John  Frobenius  left  a  fon,  named  Jerome  Frobenim, 
and  a  daughter  married  to  Nicholas  Epifcopius  ;  who, 
joiningin  partnerfhip,continued  Frobenius'sprinting- 
houfe  with  reputation,  and  printed  corredl  editions  of 
Ihe  Greek  Fathers. 

FROBISHER,  or  Forbisher  (Sir  Martin),  an 
excellent  navigator  and  fea-ofticcr  inthe  l6th  century, 
was  born  near  Doncaller  in  YorkHiire,  and  was  from 


his  youth  brought  up  to  navigation.  He  was  the  firfl  Frobifher 
Englifhman  who  attempted  to  find  a  north-weft  paf-  II 
fage  to  China,  and  in  1576  he  failed  with  two  barks  .  '^'Qg-  ^ 
and  a  pinnace  in  order  to  attempt  that  palfage.  In  * 
this  voyage  he  difcovered  a  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  o{  Queen  Elizabeth's  Foreland,  and  the  next  day 
difcovered  a  ftrait  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name.  This 
voyage  proving  unfuccefsful,  he  attempted  the  fame 
palfage  in  i  S  77 ;  but  difcovering  fome  ore  in  an  illand, 
and  his  commilfion  direding  him  in  this  voyage  only  to 
fearch  for  ore,and  to  leave  the  farther  difcovery  of  the 
north-well  to  another  time,  he  returned  to  England, 
He  failed  again,  with  15  (hips  and  a  great  number  of 
adventurers,  to  form  a  fettlement :  but  being  obftruc- 
ted  by  the  ice,  and  driven  out  to  fea  by  a  violent 
florm,  they,  after  encountering  many  difficulties,  re- 
turned home,  without  making  any  fettlement,  but 
brought  a  large  quantity  of  ore. — lie  afterwards  com- 
manded the  Aid  in  Sir  Francis  Drake's  expedition  to 
the  Well  Indies,  in  which  St  Domingo  in  Hifpaniola, 
Carthagena,  and  Santa  Jullina,  in  Florida,  were  takea 
and  facked.  In  1588,  he  bravely  exerted  himfelf  in 
defence  of  his  country  againfl  the  Spanifli  armada, 
when  he  commanded  the  Triumph,  one  of  the  largefl 
fliips  in  that  fervice  ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  diftin- 
guifhed  bravery,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  the  lord  high-admiral  at  fea.  He  afterwards 
commanded  a  fquadron  which  was  ordered  to  cruifeoa 
the  Spanifli  coaft  ;  and  in  1592  took  two  valuable 
Ihips  and  a  rich  carrack.  In  1594  he  was  fent  to  the 
affillancc  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France  againfl  a  body 
of  the  Leaguers  and  Spaniards,  who  had  flrongly  en- 
trenched themfelvcs  at  Croyzon  near  Breft ;  but  in  an 
aifault  upon  that  fort,  on  the  7th  of  November,  Sir 
Martin  was  unfortunately  wounded  with  aball.of  whicli 
he  died  foon  after  he  had  brought  back  the  fleet  to 
Plymouth,  and  was  buried  in  that  town. 

Frobisher' s  Straits,  lie  a  little  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  Farewell  in  Well  Greenland,  and  were  difcover- 
ed by  Sir  Martin  Frobiflier,"  W.  Long.  48.  16.  N. 
Lat.  63.  12. 

FRODSHAM,  atownof  Chefhirc  in  England,  162 
miles  from  London,  is  noted  for  its  ancient  caflle.  It 
has  a  flone-bridgc  over  the  river  Weaver  near  its 
conflux  with  the  Merfcy,  and  a  harbour  for  Ihips  of 
good  burden.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has 
communication  with  the  rivers  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufc, 
Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 
&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, York,  Lanca{ler,Weflmoreland,  Stafford,  War- 
wick, Leicefler,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 

FROG,  in  zoology.     See  Rana. 

BuU-Frog.     See  Rana. 

FRQG-Fifh  of  Surinam,  a  very  fingular  animal,  of 
which  a  figure  is  given  by  Mr  Edwards,  Htfl.  of  Birds, 
Vol.  I.  There  is  no  fpecimen  in  the  Britifh  mufeuni, 
nor  in  any  private  coUeflion,  except  that  of  Dr  Fo- 
thergill.  It  was  brought  from  Surinam  in  South  A- 
merica — Frogs,  both  in  Alia  and  Africa,  according 
to  Merian,  change  gradually  from  Filhes  to  frogs,  as 
thofc  in  Europe  ;  but  after  many  years  revert  again  in- 
to filhes,  though  the  manner  of  their  change  has  never 
bccninvcfligated.  In  Surinam  thcfe  fifhes  are  called 
jakjes.  They  are  cartilaginous,  of  a  fubflance  like  the 

muftela. 
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rromf,  muflela,  and  exquifite  food  :  they  are  formed  with  re- 
Frondc-  gular  vertcbrse,  and  fmall  bones  all  over  the  body  di- 
fcentia.  yided  into  equal  parts  ;  are  tirll  darkilh,  and  then 
'  "  'grey:  their  icalesmakea  beautiful  appearance.  Whe- 
ther this  animal  is,  in  itsperfeilftatCjafpeciesof  frog 
with  a  tail,  or  a  kindof  water-lizard, Mr  Edwards  does 
not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  obferves,  that  when  its 
fize  is  coniidered,  if  it  Ihould  be  deemed  a  tadpole  at 
firfl  produced  from  fpawn,  and  in  its  progrefs  to- 
wards a  frog,  fuch  an  animal,  when  full  grown,  if  it 
bears  the  fame  proportion  to  its  tadpole  as  thofe  in 
Europe  Jo,  mull  be  of  enormous  fize  ;  for  our  full 
grown  frogs  exceed  the  tadpoles  atleaft  jo  times.  See 
a  reduced  figure  on  Plate  CCIII. 

FROME,  a  river  that  rifes  from  feveral  fprings  in 
theWeftern  parts  of  Dorfetlhire in  England,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  near  Everlhot ;  and  direding  its  courfe 
almoft  due  welt,paires  under  Erampton-bridge,waflies 
the  town  of  Dorcheller,  and  falls  into  a  bay  of  the 
Englifli  Channel  called  Poo/haven,  near  Wareham. 

/^ro^/£-5c'/to(;o(/,  atownofSomerfetlhircinEngland, 
105  miles  from  London.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  which  was  anciently  one  great 
forell  called  Selwoodjhire  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
lalt  century,  in  thole  called  Frome-Woodlands,  there 
was  a  confiderable  gang  of  money-coiners  or  clippers, 
of  whom  many  were  taken  and  executed,  and  their 
covert  laid  open.  Though  the  town  isbiggerthanfomc 
cities,  yet  it  has  only  one  church  ;  but  it  has  lix  or 
fcyen  meeting-houfes  of  Protellant  dilTenters.  The 
inhabitants  are  reckoned  about  13,000,  whofe  chief 
manufaftory  is  broad-cloth.  About  50  years  ago, 
more  wire  cards  for  carding  the  wool  for  the  fpinners 
were  made  at  this  place  than  in  all  England  befides, 
which  was  for  the  moft  part  fupplied  with  them  from 
hence  ;  for  here  were  no  lefs  than  20  mailer  card- 
makers,  one  of  whom  employed  400  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  that  manufaftory  at  one  time ;  fo  that  even 
children  of  7  or  8  years  of  age  could  earn  half-a-crown 
a-weck.  The  river  here,  which  abounds  with  trout, 
eels,  &c.  rifes  in  the  woodlands  ;  and  runs  under  its 
flonc-bridge  towards  Bath,  on  the  eailfide  of  which 
it  falls  into  the  Avon.  This  town  has  been  a  long 
time  noted  for  its  fine  beer,  which  they  keep  to  a  great 
age,  and  is  generally  preferred  by  the  gentry  to  the 
■wines  of  Erance  and  Portugal.  It  was  governed  for- 
merly by  a  bailiff,  and  now  by  two  conllables  of  the 
hundreds  of  Kromc,  chofen  at  the  court-leet  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

FRONDESCENTIA,  from/rw;/,  "a  leaf;"  the 
precife  time  of  the  year  and  month  in  which  each 
fpecies  of  plants  unfolds  its  leaves. 

All  plants  produce  new  leaves  every  year  ;  but  all  do 
not  renew  tliem  at  the  fame  time.  Among  woody 
plants,  the  elder,  and  moft  of  the  honey-fuckles  ; 
among  perennial  herbs,  crocus  and  tulip,  are  the  firfl 
that  puih  or  expand  their  leaves.  The  time  of  fow- 
ing  the  feeds  decides  with  refpetl  to  annuals.  The 
oak  and  afh  are  conftantly  the  latefl  in  pufliing  their 
leaves:  the  greateflnumber  unfold  them  infpring;  the 
mofles  and  firs  in  winter.  Thefe  firiking  differences 
with  rcfpeilb  to  fo  capital  a  circumllance  in  plants  as 
that  of  unfolding  their  leaves,  feem  to  indicate  that 
each  fpecies  of  plants  has  a  temperature  proper  or  pe- 


culiar to  itfelf,  and  requires  a  certain  degree  of  heat 
to  extricate  the  leaves  from  their  buds,  and  produce 
the  appearance  in  quelhon. 

This  temperature,  however,  is  not  fo  fixed  or  con- 
flant  as  it  may  appear  to  a  fuperficial  obfcrvcr.  A- 
mong  plants  of  the  fame  fpecies,  there  are  fome  more 
early  than  others;  whether  that  circumllance  depends, 
as  it  moft  commonly  docs,  on  the  nature  of  the  plants, 
or  is  owing  to  differences  in  heat,  expofure,  and  foil. 
In  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  fmall  and  young 
trees  arc  always  earlier  than  larger  or  old  ones. 

The  pulhingof  theleavesis  liktwife  accelerated  or 
retarded  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  feafon  ; 
that  is,  according  as  the  fun  is  fooner  or  later  in  dif- 
penfingthat  certain  degree  of  heat  which  is  fuitablc 
to  each  fpecies. 

FRONT,  the  forehead,  or  that  part  of  the  face 
above  the  eye-brows.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin 
frons  ;  and  that  from  the  Greek  ^povuv  "  to  think,  ^tr- 
ceive;"  of  <f(>,y  T/iens,  "  the  mind,  thought."  Marti- 
nius,  to  make  out  this  etymology,  obferves,  that  from 
the  forehead  of  a  perfon  we  perceive  what  he  is,  what 
he  is  capable  of,  and  what  he  thinks  of. 

Front,  is  alfo  ufed  where  feveral  perfons  or  things 
are  ranged  fide  by  fide,  and  fliow  their  front  or  fore- 
parts. 

Front,  in  architeSure,  denotes  the  principal  face 
or  fide  of  a  building,  or  that  prcfcnted  to  their  chief 
afpedt  or  view. 

FRONTAL,  in  archite(5ture,  a  little  fronton  or 
pediment,  fometimes  placed  over  a  fmall  door  or  win- 
dow. 

¥ RotJT kL,  Front/et,  or  Brow-baud,  is  alfo  ufed  ill 
fpeaking  of  the  Jewilh  ceremonies.  This  frontal  con- 
fifls  of  four  feveral  pieces  of  vellum,  on  each  whereof 
is  written  fome  text  of  fcripture.  They  are  all  laid  on 
a  piece  of  a  black  calf's  leather  with  thongs  to  tie  it 
by.  The  Jews  apply  the  leather  with  the  vellum  on 
their  foreheads  in  the  fynagogue,  and  tie  it  round  the 
head  with  the  thongs. 

FRONTIER,  the  border,  confine,  or  extreme,  of 
a  kingdom  or  province,  which  the  enemies  find  in  front 
when  they  would  enter  the  fame.  Thus  we  fay,  a 
frontier  town,  frontier  province,  &c.  Frontiers  were 
anciently  called  viarches. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  frontiere,  and 
that  from  the  Lannfroutaria  ;  as  being  a  kindof  front 
oppofed  to  the  enemy.  Skinner  derives  frontier  from 
fro'if  ;  inafmuch  as  the  frontier  is  the  exterior  and 
moft  advanced  part  of  a  flate,  as  the  front  is  that  of 
the  face  of  a  man. 

FRONTIGNIAC  wine,  is  fo  called  from  a  town 
of  Languedoc  in  France,  fituated  16  miles  fouth-wefl 
of  Montpelier,  remarkable  for  producing  it. 

FRONTINUS  (Scxtus  Julius),  an  ancient  Roman 
writer,  was  of  confular  dignity,and  flouriflied  under  the 
emperors  Vcfpafian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Nerva,  and 
Trajan.  He  commanded  the  Roman  armies  in  Bri- 
tain ;  was  made  city-prastor  when  Vcfpafian  and  Ti- 
tus were  confuls  ;  and  Nerva  made  him  curator  of  the 
aquedufts,whiclioccafioncd  hhwvitingDe a^tt.-rdr/ff:- 
biis  urb'ti  Rojrii^.  He  wrote  four  books  upon  the  Greek 
and  Roman  art  of  war  ;  a  piece  Ds  re  agraria,  and 
another  Di  Umit'ilms.  Thefe  have  been  often  feparate- 
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ly  rcprinteJ  ;  hat  were  all  collefceJ  together  in  a  neat 
edition  at  AnilLcrdam  in  1661,  with  notes  by  Robcrtiis 
Keuchcnius.     He  died  under  Trajan. 

FRONTISPIECE,  in  architcaure,  the  principal 
face  of  a  fine  building.     The  word  is  formed  ot  the 

Lathi  fro'itifj)iciu7!tf  q.  A.froinh  homhiis  infpcBio 

Hence  allb,  by  a  ligtu-e,  we  fay,  the  frontifpiece  of  a 
book  ;  meaning  an  ornament  with  an  engraven  title 
mi  the  firllpagc. 

FRONTLET.     See  Frontal. 

FRONTO  (Marcus  Cornelius),  was  chofen  for  his 
eloquence  to  inlb'nct  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus  in  rhetoric  ;  in  recompence  of  which  he 
Was  promoted  to  the  confolate,  and  a  flatue  was  erec- 
ted to  his  honoiu".  He  taught  Marcus  Aurelius  not 
only  eloquence,  but  the  duty  of  kings,  aud  excellent 
morals.  Some  fay  he  wrote  againll  the  Chriilians.  A 
feft  was  formed  of  thofe  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  mo- 
del of  perfeil  eloquence,  and  thefe  were  called  Froii- 
toyiiani.  The  Civilians,  wliofe  names  were  Froiifo, 
mentioned  in  the  pandefts,  were  probably  defcended 
from  him. 

FROST,  in  phyfiology,  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  as  occalions  the  congelation  or  treezingof  water 
aud  other  fluids.     See  Congelation. 

Under  the  articles  Cold,  Congelation,  Evapo- 
ration, Fluidity,  &c,  it  is  lho\\Ti,  that  water  and 
other  fluids  are  capable  of  containing  the  element  of 
fire  or  heat  in  two  very  different  ftates.  In  the  one, 
they  feem  to  imbibe  the  fire  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
eludes  all  the  methods  by  which  we  are  accuftomedto 
obferve  it,  either  by  our  fenfation  of  feeling,  or  the 
thermometer ;  in  the  other,  it  manifefts  itfelf  obviouily 
to  our  fenfes,  either  by  the  touch,  the  thermometer, 
or  the  emilfion  of  light. 

In  the  firfl  of  thefe  ftates,  we  call  the  hoAj  cold ; 
and  are  apt  to  fay  that  this  coldnefs  is  occalioucd  by 
the  ahfence  of  heat.  But  this  manner  of  expreifing 
ourfelves  is  certainly  improper  ;  for  even  thofe  fluids 
which  are  coldeft  to  the  touch  contain  a  vaft  deal  of 
heat.  Thus  vapoiu",  which  is  colder  to  tlie  touch 
than  the  water  from  which  it  was  raifed,  contains  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  fire,  even  more  than  fiiflicicnt  to 
heat  it  red  hot.  The  like  may  be  laid  of  common  fait, 
and  fnow,  or  ice.  If  a  quantity  of  each  of  thele  fub- 
Ifanccs  is  feparately  reduced  to  the  degree  of  2S  or  30 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  upon  mixing  them  to- 
gether, the  heat  which  would  have  raifed  the  thermo- 
meter to  the  degree  abovemcntioned,  now  enters  into 
the  fubftance  ot  them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  mer- 
cmy  falls  down  to  o. — Here  an  excelhve  degree  of 
cold  is  produced,  and  yet  we  arc  fiure  that  the  fubllan- 
ccs  contain  the  very  fame  quantity  of  heat  that  they 
formerly  did:  nay,  they  will  even  feem  exceedingly 
cold,  when  they  moft  certainly  contain  a  great  deal 
more  heat  than  they  originally  did  ;  for  they  abfcrb  it 
from  all  bodies  around  tiiem  ;  and  if  a  fmall  velfcl  full 
of  water  is  put  in  the  middle  of  fuch  a  mixture,  it  will 
in  a  fliort  time  be  full  of  ice. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  our  fenfes,  even  when 
ailifted  by  thermometers,  can  only  judge  of  the  ftatein 
v.hich  the  element  of  fire  is  with  relation  to  the  bo- 
dit  s  aromid  us,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  contain- 
e<l  in  them.  Thus,  if  heat  flows  from  any  part  of  om- 
liod  V  into  any  fubftance  aftually  ia  contact  v/nh  it,  the 
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fenfation  of  cold  is  excited,  aud  we  call  that  fubftance 
cold  J  but  if  it  flows  from  any  liibftance  into  our  body, 
the  fenfationof  heat  is  excited,  and  we  call  that  ftib- 
fiance  /;o/,  without  regard  to  the  abiblute  quantity  con- 
tained in  either  cafe.     See  Heai. 

Of  allknov/n  (ubrtances,  the  atmofphere  either  ab- 
forbs  or  tlirows  out  heat  with  the  nioft  remarkable  fa- 
cility :  and  in  one  or  other  of  tliefe  flates  it  always  is 
with  refpeft  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  fuch  bo- 
dies as  are  placed  on  or  near  it ;  for  thefe,  properly 
fpeaking,  have  no  temperature  of  their  own,  but  are 
entirely  regulated  by  that  of  the  atmofphere. — When 
the  air  has  been  for  iome  time  abforbingthe  Iieat  from 
terreikial  bodies,  a  frolf  muff  be  ilic  midou'uled  coa- 
fequence,  for  the  fame  reafon  tliat  water  freezes  in  a 
velfc!  put  into  a  freezing  mixtiu'e  ;  and  v/ere  tliis  ab- 
forption  to  continue  for  a  length  of  time,  the  wliolc 
earth  would  be  converted  into  a  frozen  luafs.  There 
are,  however,  certain  powers  in  nature,  by  which  thiu 
effed  is  always  prevented  ;  and  the  moft  violent  froft 
we  can  imagine,  muft  always  as  it  were  defeat  its  own 
pm-pofes,  and  end  in  a  thaw.  To  underftand  this  fub- 
je6t,  we  mull  obferve, 

r.  In  that  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  which  we  deno- 
minate froft,  there  is  a  moft  intimate  union  between 
the  au'  and  the  w?"  "r  it  contains  ;  and  therefore  frofty 
weather,  except  in  very  high  latitudes,  is  generally 
clear. 

2.  When  fuch  an  imion  takes  place,  either  in  win- 
ter or  funimer,  we  obferve  the  atmofphere  alfo  in- 
clined to  abiorb  heat,  and  confcquently  to  froft. 
Thus  in  clear  fettled  weather,evenin  fummer,  though 
the  day  may  be  exceflively  hot  by  reafon  of  the  con- 
tinued fimlliine,yet  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  re- 
markably cold,  and  'bmetimes  even  difagreeably  fo. 

3.  The  air  being  therefore  always  ready  in  tire  time 
of  froft  or  in  clear  weather,  to  abforb  heat  from  every 
fubftance  which  comes  into  contaft  with  it,  it  follows 
that  it  muft  alfo  abforb  part  of  that  which  belongs  to 
the  vapours  contained  in  it. 

4.  Though  vapoiu-  is  capable  of  becomiitg  much 
colder  than  v^'ater  without  being  frozen,  yet. by  a  con- 
tinued abforption  it  muft  at  laft  part  with  its  latent 
heat,  i.  c.  that  which  cifcntially  conftitutes  it  vapour  ; 
and  without  which  it  is  no  longer  vapour,  but  water 
or  ice.  No  fooner,  therefore,  does  the  froft  arrive  at 
a  certain  pitch,  than  the  vapours,  every  where  dif- 
perfed  through  the  air,  give  out  tlieir  latent  heat  ; 
the  atmofphere  then  becomes  clouded  ;  the  froft  either 
totally  goes  off,  or  becomes  milder  by  reafon  of  the 
great  quantity  of  heat  difcharged  into  the  air  ;  and 
the  vapoiu's  dcfcend  in  rain,  hail,  or  liiow,  according 
to  the  particular  diipofttion  of  the  atmofphere  at  the 
time. 

5.  Even  in  the  polar  regions,  where  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  froft  muft  increafe  beyond  meafure, 
there  are  alio  natural  means  for  preventing  its  running 
to  extremes.  The  principal  caufc  here  is,  the  mixture 
of  a  great  quantity  of  vapom's  from  the  more  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  globe  with  the  air  in  thofe  dreary 
climates.  It  is  well  known,  that  aqueous  vapour  al- 
ways riies  from  a  warm  to  a  colder  place.  For  thi» 
reafon,  the  vapours  raifed  by  the  fun  in  the  more  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  earth,  muft  coatinuallv  travel 
northvvard  aad  fouthw.Lrd  in  great  quaatitics.     Thus 
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Troll,  tliey  furnifli  materials  for  iliofe  inimcnfe  quantities  of 
" — ^ '  fnow  and  ice  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  poles,  and  which  V/c  canuotimagine  the 
weak  influence  of  tlie  fun  in  thefe  parts  capable  of  rai- 
ling. It  is  impolliblc  that  a  quantity  of  vapoiu'  can  be- 
mixedwith  frofty  air,  wichout  communicating  a  great 
deal  of  heat  to  it  ;  and  thus  there  are  often  thaws  of 
conliderable  duration  even  in  thofc  climates  where, 
from  the  little  inliuencc  of  the  fun,  we  Ihould  fuppofe 
the  frofl  would  be  perpetual. 

6.  We  may  now  account  with  feme  probability  tor 
the  uncertain  dm-ation  of  frofls.  In  England  they 
are  feldom  of  a  long  continuance  ;  becaufe  the  vapours 
raifed  from  the  fea  with  which  that  illand  is  furroimd- 
ed,  perpetually  mix  with  the  air  over  the  illand,  and 
prevent  a  long  duration  of  the  fi-oll.  For  tlic  fame 
rcafon,  frofls  are  never  of  fucli  long  duration  in  mari- 
time places  on  the  continent  as  in  the  inland  ones. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  more  uncertain  tlian  the 
motion  of  the  vapours  with  which  the  air  is  conllantly 
filled;  and  therefore  itisimpofiible  to  prognofticaie  tlie 
duration  of  a  froll  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  In 
general,  we  may  always  be  certain,  that  if  a  quantity 
of  vapour  is  accumulated  in  any  place,  no  intenfe  iroft 
can  fubiill  in  that  place  for  any  length  of  time  ;  and 
by  whatever  caufes  the  vapours  are  ih'ivcn  from  place 
to  place,  by  the  fame  caufes  the  frofts  are  regulated 
throughout  the  whole  world.  See  Thaw,  Vapour, 
&c. 

The  efFcfts  of  froft  in  feveral  different  countries,  are 
enumerated  inider  the  article  Congelation.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  even  folid  bodies  are  li- 
able to  be  affeftcd  by  frofl.  Timber  is  often  apparent- 
ly frozen,  and  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  to  faw. 
IVIarle,  chalk,  and  other  Icfs  folid  terreflrial  concre- 
tions, will  be  fliattered  by  llrong  and  durable  frolls. 
Metals  are  contrad:ed  by  froll :  thus,  an  u-on  tube,  1 2 
feet  long,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air  in  a  froily 
night,  loll  two  lines  of  its  length.  On  the  contrary, 
froll  fwells  or  dilates  water  near  one-tenth  of  its  bulk. 
IVIr  Boyle  made  feveral  experiments  with  metalline 
vf  flels,  exceedingly  thick  and  ftrong  ;  which  being 
filled  with  water,  clofe  flopped,  and  expofed  to  the 
cold,  biirll  by  the  expanfion  of  the  frozen  fluid  with- 
in them.  Trees  are  frequently  deftroyed  by  frofl,  as 
if  bmiit  up  by  the  moll  excelfive  heat  ;  and  in  very 
■  ftrong  trolls,  walnut-trees,  allies,  and  even  oaks,  arc 
fometimes  fplit  and  cleft,  fo  as  to  be  fecn  through, 
and  this  with  a  terriblenoife,like  the  explolion  of  fj:e- 
arms. 

Froll  naturally  proceeds  from  the  upper  parts  of  bo- 
dies downwards  :  but  how  deep  it  will  reach  in  earth 
or  water,  is  not  ealily  knoM'n  ;  becaufe  this  depth  may 
vary  with  the  degree  of  coldncfs  in  the  air,by  a  longer 
or  Ihortcr  duration  of  the  froll,  the  tcxtiu'e  of  the 
earth,  the  nature  of  the  juices  whfcrewith  it  is  impreg- 
nated, the  conlfitution  of  its  more  internal  parts  as  to 
heat  and  cold,  the  natiu-e  of  its  eiiluvia;,  &c.  Mr 
Boyle,  in  order  to  afccrtaiii  this  depth,  after  four 
nights  of  hard  fi'ofl,  dug  in  an  orchard,  where  the 
ground  was  level  and  bare,  and  found  the  froll  had 
icarce  reached  three  inches  and  a  half,  an  din  a  garden 
nearer  the  houfe  only  two  inches  belov/  the  furfacc. 
Nine  or   ten  fucceiltve  frofly  nights  froze  the  bare 


grojnd  in  the  garden  fix  inches  and  a  half  deep  ;  and 
in  the  orchard,  where  a  walllheltercd  ittrom  thefouth  ^ 
fun,  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  and  a  half.  He  alfo 
dug  in  an  orchard,  near  a  wall,  about  a  week  after- 
wards, and  found  the  frolt  10  have  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  14  inches.  In  a  garden  at  Mofcow,  the  troll 
in  a  hard  feafon  only  penetrates  to  two  tect  :  and  the 
utmofl  eftect  that  Captain  James  mentions  the  cold  to 
have  had  upon  the  ground  of  Charlton  ifland,  was  to 
freeze  it  to  two  feet  deep  :  whence  may  appear  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  cold  of  that  ifland  and  Rullia.  And 
as  to  the  freezing  of  water  at  the  abovementioned 
ifland,  the  Captain  tells  us,  it  does  not  natitrally  con- 
geal above  the  depth  of  fix  feet,  the  relf  being  by  ac- 
cident. Water  alto,  expofed  to  the  cold  air  in  large 
vell'els,  always  freezes  lirA  at  the  upper  fiu'face,  the 
ice  gradually  incrcafmg  and  thickuing  downwards  : 
for  which  reafon,  fi-ogs  retire  in  froily  weather  to 
the  bottom  of  ditches  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  Ihoals  of 
fifli  retire  in  winter  to  thefe  depthsof  the  fea  and  ri- 
vers, where  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  fummer.  Wa- 
ter, like  the  earth,  feems  not  difpofed  to  receive  anjr 
very  intenfe  degree  of  cold  at  a  conliderable  depth  or 
dillancc  from  the  air.  The  vail  raalfes  of  ice  fomid 
in  the  northern  fcas  being  only  many  flakes  and  frag- 
ments, which,  fliding  under  each  other,  are,  by  th» 
congelation  of  the  intercepted  water,  cemented  toge- 
ther. 

In  cold  countries,  the  froll  often  proves  fatal  to 
mankmd  ;  not  only  producing  gangrenes,  but  even 
death  itfelf.  Thofe  who  die  of  it  have  their  hands  and 
feet  tirlf  fcized,  till  they  grow  pall  feeling  it  ;  after 
which  the  rell  of  their  bodies  is  fo  invaded,  that  they 
are  taken  with  a  drowlinefs,  which  if  indulged,  they 
awake  no  more,  but  die  infenfibly.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther way  whereby  it  jn-oves  mortal,  viz.  by  freezing 
the  abdomen  and  vifcera,  which  on  dilfeftionarcfouud 
to  be  mortified  and  black. 

The  great  power  of  froll  on  vegetables  is  a  thing 
fulRcicntly  known  ;  but  the  differences  between  the 
frolls  of  a  fevere  winter,  and  thofe  which  happen  in 
the  fpring  mornings,  in  their  etfed:s  on  plants  and 
trees,  were  never  perfectly  explained,  till  by  MelT.  Du 
Hamel  and  Buffbn  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Aca- 
demy. 

The  frofls  of  fevere  winters  are  much  more  terrible 
than  thofe  of  the  fpring,  as  they  bring  on  a  priva- 
tion of  all  the  products  of  the  tenderer  part  of  the 
vegetable  world  ;  but  then  they  are  not  frequent,  fucli 
winters  happening  perhaps  but  once  in  an  age  ;  and 
the  frofls  of  the  fpring  are  in  reality  greater  injm"ies  to 
us  than  thefe,  as  they  are  every  year  repeated. 

In  regard  to  trees,  the  great  ilitference  is  this,  that 
the  frollsof  fevere  winters  affed:  even  their  wood,  their 
trunks  and  large  branches  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  fpring 
have  only  power  to  hiu't  the  buds. 

The  winter  frofts  happening  at  a  time  when  moft  of 
the  trees  in  our  woods  and  gardens  have  neither  leaves, 
flowers,  nor  fruits  upon  them,  and  have  their  buds  fo 
hard  as  to  be  proof  againft  flight  injuries  of  weather, 
efpecially  if  the  preceeding  fummer  has  not  been  too 
wet ;  in  this  ftate,  if  there  are  no  unlucky  circumftan- 
ces  attending,  the  generality  of  trees  bear  moderate 
winters  very  well ;  but  hxrd  trolls,  wliicli  happen  late 
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Froft.      in  the  winter,  caufe  very  gi-eat  injuries  even  to  tlioi'c 
' — s/— '  trees  which  they  do  not  utterly  dellroy.     Thefe  are, 

1.  Long  cracks  following  the  direftiou  of  the  fibres. 

2.  Parcels  of  dead  woodinclofed  round  with  wood  }'et 
in  a  living  itate.  And,  3.  That  dillemperature  which 
the  foreflers  call  the  doubU  blea,  which  is  a  perfeth 
cuxle  of  blea,  or  foft  white  wootl,  which,  when  the 
tree  is  afta'wards  felled,  is  foimd  covered  by  a  circle 
of  hard  and  folid  wood. 

The  opinions  of  authors  about  the  expofition  of 
trees  to  the  different  quarters,  have  been  very  different, 
«nd  mofl  of  them  grounded  on  no  rational  foundation. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  efFciSts  of  frofl  are  moft 
violently  felt  on  thofe  trees  which  are  expofed  to  the 
north  ;  and  others  tlunk  the  fouth  or  the  wefl  the  moft 
ftrongly  affefted  by  them.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
north  expofiire  is  liibjeft  to  the  greatefl  cold.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow  from  this,  that  the  injury  mull 
be  always  greatefl  on  the  trees  expofed  to  the  north  in 
frofls ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  abimdant  proofs 
that  it  is  on  the  fouth  fide  that  trees  are  generally 
more  injured  by  frofl :  and  it  is  plain  fi'om  repeated 
experinients,  that  there  are  particular  accidents,  under 
which  a  more  moderate  frofl  may  do  more  injury  to  ve- 
getables, than  the  mofl  fevere  one  which  happens  to 
them  mider  more  favoiu-able  circumflances. 

It  is  plain  from  the  accounts  of  the  injuries  trees  re-  - 
ceived  by  the  frofls  in  1 709,  that  the  greatefl  of  all 
were  owing  to  repeated  falfc  thaws,  fuccecded  by  re- 
peated new  frofls.  But  the  frofls  of  the  fpring-fcafon 
furnifit  abundantly  more  numerous  examples  of  this 
truth  ;  and  fome  experiments  made  by  the  Count  de 
BufFon,  at  large  in  his  own  woods,  prove  incontefl- 
ably,  that  it  is  not  the  fevereft  cold  or  mofl  fixed  frofl 
that  does  the  greatefl  injury  to  vegetables. 

This  is  an  obfervation  direftly  oppolitc  to  the  com- 
mon opinion  ;  yet  is  not  the  lefs  true,  nor  is  it  any  way 
difcordant  to  reafon.  We  find  by  a  number  of  expe- 
riments, that  humidity  is  the  thing  that  makes  frofl 
fatal  to  vegetables  ;  and  therefore  every  thing  that  can 
occafion  humidity  in  them,  expofes  them  to  thefe  in- 
juries, and  every  thing  that  can  prevent  or  take  oft  an 
over  proportion  of  humidity  in  them,  every  thing  that 
can  dry  them  though  with  ever  lb  increafed  a  cold, 
mufb  prevent  orpreferve  them  from  thofe  injuries.  Nu- 
merous experiments  and  obfervations  tend  to  prove 
this.  It  is  well  known  thatvegetables  always  feel  the 
fi-ofl  very  defperately  in  low  places  where  there  are 
fogs.  The  plants  which  fland  by  a  river  fide  are  fre- 
quently found  deflroyed  by  the  fpring  and  autumnal 
frofls,  while  thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies,  which  fland  in 
a  drier  place,  fufTer  little  or  perhaps  not  at  all  by 
them  ;  and  the  low  and  wet  parts  of  forefls  are  well 
known  toproducc  worfewood  than  tlie  high  and  drier. 
The  coppice  wood  in  wet  and  low  parts  of  common 
woods,  tliough  it  puih  out  more  vigoroufly  a:  firft  than 
that  of  other  places,  yet  never  comes  10  fo  good  a 
growth  ;  for  the  frofl  of  the  fpring  killing  thefe  early 
top-fhoots,  obliges  the  lower  part  of  the  trees  to  throw 
out  lateral  branches  :  and  the  fame  thing  happens  in  a 
greater  or  lelfer  degree  to  the  coppice  wood  that  grows 
Bnder  cover  of  larger  trees  in  gixat  forefls  ;  for  here 
the  vapours  not  being  carried  off  either  by  the  fun  or 
Vind,  llagnateandfieeze,  andinthe  lajne  manner de- 


flroy  the  young  fhoots,  as  the  fogs  of  raardiy  places. 
It  is  a  general  obfervation  alfo,  that  the  frofl  is  never 
hurtful  to  the  late  fhoots  of  the  vine,  or  to  the  flower- 
buds  of  trees,  except  when  it  follows  heavy  dews,  era 
long  rainy  feafon,  and  then  it  never  fails  to  do  great 
mifchief,  though  it  be  ever  fo  llight. 

The  frofl  is  always  obferved  to  be  more  mifchievous 
in  its  confequences  on  newly  cultivated  gi-ound  than  iit 
other  places  ;  and  this  is  becaufe  the  vapours  which 
continually  arife  from  the  earth,  find  an  ealier  pailagc 
from  thofe  places  than  from  others.  Trees  alfo  which 
have  been  newly  cut,  fuffer  more  than  others  by  the 
fpring  frofts,  which  is  owing  to  their  ihooting  out 
more  vigoroully. 

Froils  alfo  do  more  damage  on  light  and  fandy 
grounds,  than  on  the  tougher  and  firmer  foils,  fuppo- 
ling  both  equally  dry  ;  and  this  fcems  partly  owing  to 
their  being  more  early  in  their  productions,  and  partly 
to  their  lax  texture  fuft'ering  a  greater  quantity  of  va- 
pom'S  to  tranfpire. 

It  alfo  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that  the  fide- 
Ihoots  of  trees  are  more  fubjeft  to  perilli  by  the  fpring 
frofls  than  thofe  from  the  top  ;  and  M.  BitfFon,  who 
examined  into  this  with  great  accuracy,  always  found 
the  efFefts  of  the  fpring  frofls  nmch  greater  near  the 
ground  than  ellewliere.  The  fltoots  within  a  foot  of 
the  ground  quickly  perifhed  by  them  ;  thofe  whicli, 
flood  at  two  or  three  feet  high,  bore  them  much  bet- 
ter :  and  thofe  at  four  feet  and  upwards  frequently  re- 
mained wholly  mthurt,  while  the  lower  ones  were  en 
tirely  deflroyed. 

There  is  a  feries  of  obfervations,  which  have  pro 
ved  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  is  not  the  hard  frofts 
which  lb  much  hurt  plants,  as  thofe  frolts,  though  lefs 
fevere,  which  happen  when  they  are  full  of  moillure  ; 
and  this  clearly  explains  the  account  of  all  the  great 
damages  done  by  the  fevere  frofts  being  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  trees  which  are  attisfted  by  them,  though 
that  fide  has  been  plainly  all  the  while  lefs  cold  than 
the  north.  Great  damage  is  alfo  done  to  the  weflem 
fides  of  U'ees  and  plantations,  when  after  a  rain  with  a 
wefl  wind  the  wind  tiu-ns  about  to  the  north  at  fim- 
fet,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  fpring,  or  when  an  eaft 
wind  blows  upon  a  thick  fog  before  fun-riling. 

Hoar-pRosr,  a  cold  moifl  vapom',  that  is  drawn 
up  a  little  way  into  the  air,  and  in  the  night  falls  again 
on  the  earth,  where  it  is  congealed  into  icy  cryftals  of 
various  figures.  Hoar-frofl,  therefore,  is  nothing  but 
dew  turned  into  ice  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  air. 

Miiioralion  of  Aromatic  Spirits  by  Frost.  Mr  Baum# 
obferv€s,  that  aromatic  fpirituous  waters  have  lefs  fcent 
when  newly  diflilled  than  after  they  have  been  kept 
about  fix  months  :  and  he  foimd  that  the  good  effedts 
of  age  was  produced  in  a  Ihort  time  by  means  of  cold  ; 
and  that,  by  plunging  quart-bottles  of  the  liquor  into 
a  mixture  of  poimded  ice  and  fea-falt,  the  fpirit,  after 
having  fufFcred  for  fix  or  eight  hoiu-s  the  cold  hence 
refidtmg,  proves  as  grateful  as  that  which  hath  beeit 
kept  many  years.  Simple  waters  alfo,  after  having  been 
frozen,  prove  far  more  agreeable  than  they  were  be- 
fore. GeofFroy  takes  notice  of  this  melioration  by 
frofl;   HiJI.  Acad.  171 3. 

Melioration  oj  Land  by  Frost.  See  Agriculture, 
Ro  137. 
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FROTH,  1  white  light  fubftance,  formed  on  the 
fm-face  of  fluids  by  vehement  agitation,  confiiling  of 
link  fpherules  or  globules. 

FnoTii-Spit,  or  Cuckoiv-Sfit,  a  name  given  to  a 
white  ti-oth  or  Ipiime,  very  common  m  the  Ipring  and 
fyd  months  ot  fummer,  on  the  leaves  of  certain  plants, 
particularly  on  thofe  of  the  common  white  tield-lych- 
nisor  catch-fly,  thence  called  by  i^Tacfpatliag peppy. 

All  writers  on  vegetables  have  taken  notice  of  tliis 
frotli  though  few  have  tmderllood  the  caufc  or  origin 
of  it  till  of  late.  It  is  formed  by  a  little  leaping  ani- 
mal, called  hy  [on[.e.l\\t  fiiagraj's-hopper,  by  applying 
its  anus  cloie  to  the  leaf,  and  difcharging  thereon  a 
fmall  drop  of  a  white  vifcous  fluid,  which,  containing 
fome  air  in  it,  is  foon  elevated  into  a  fmall  bubble  ;  be- 
fore this  is  well  formed,  it  dcpofus  fuch  another  drop, 
and  fo  on,  till  it  is  every  way  overwhelmed  with  a 
quantity  of  thefc  bubbles,  wJiich  form  the  white  froth 
whicli  we  fee.  Within  tliis  fpume  it  is  feen  to  acquire 
four  tubercles  on  itsback,  wherein  the  wings  are  inclo- 
fed  ;  thefc  bm-flmg,  from  a  reptile  it  becomes  a  wing- 
ed animal :  and  thus,  rendered  perfect,  it  flies  to  meet 
its  mate,  and  propagate  its  kind.  It  has  an  oblong,  ob- 
tufe  body,  and  a  large  head  with  fmall  eyes.  Thecx- 


ginia  and  Miffiirippi,  that  are  cultivated  in  France, 
even  before  they  have  exhibited  tlieir  fruit.  The 
plants  which  flower  during  our  winter,  fuchas  thofe  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ripen  their  fruit  in  fpring  in 
floves. 

FRUCTIFEROUS,  fignifies  properly  any  thing 
that  produces  fruit. 

FRUCTIFICATION  of  plants,  is  defined  by 
Linnaeus  to  be  the  temporary  part  of  a  vegetable  ap- 
propriated to  generation,  terminating  the  old  vegeta- 
ble, and  beginning  the  new.  It  confuls  of  the  follow- 
ing feven  parts  ;  t'/s.the  calyx,  corolla,  llamen,  pillil- 
lum,  pericarpium,  fenicn  or  feed,  and  receptaculum. 
See  Botany,  p.  446. 

FRUIT,  m  its  general  fenfe,  mcludes  whatever  the 
earth  produces  for  the  nomilbment  and  fupport  of  ani- 
mals ;  as  herbs,  grain,  pidfe,  hay,  corn,  flax,  and  every 
thing  exprefl'cd  by  the   Lathis  under  the  imvatfniges. 

Fruit,  in  natural  hillory,  denotes  the  lafl  prodtic- 
tion  of  a  tree  or  plant,  for  the  propagation  or  multi- 
plication of  its  kind  ;  in  which  fcnie  fruit  includes  all 
kinds  of  feeds,  with  their  furnitiU'e,  &c. 

Fruit,  in  botany,  is  properly  that  part  of  a  plant 
wherein  the  feed  is  contained  ;   called  by  the  Latins 


cd  by  Addifon,  who  took  him  imder  his  protection. 
While  he  remained  there,  he  became  the  author  of  fe- 
deral pieces  of  poetry,  fome  of  which  in  Latin  were 
pure  and  elegant  enough  to  intitle  them  to  a  place  in 
the  I\Iuf,f  ^'tlghcaiJ.f.  He  likcvdfe  wrote  two  tragedies  ; 
The  Fall  of  Saguntimi,  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  ^Val- 
pole  ;  and  Philotas,  addrefled  to  the  earl  of  ClieAer- 
tield.  He  died  at  his  lodgings  at  Cecil-fti-eet  in  the 
Strand,  ini73S,  and  in  the  London  Daily-Poil  had 
the  following  character  given  him  :  "  Though  the 
elegance  of  iVIr  Frowde's  writings  has  recommended 
liim  to  the  general  public  eftcem,  thcpolitenefsof  his 
genius  is  the  leall  amiable  part  of  his  character ; 
for  he  eflf  emed  the  talents  of  wit  and  learning  only  as 
they  were  conducive  to  tlic  excitement  and  practice  of 
honoiu-  and  humanity.  Therefore,  with  a  foul  checr- 
fid,  benevolent,  and  virtuous,  he  was  in  converfation 
•Tcnteclly  delightful, in  iiieudihip punctually iincere, in 
death  Chriftianly  religned.  No  man  could  live  more 
beloved,  no  private  man  could  die  more  lamented." 
A  fine  eloge  !  and  we  have  no  rcafon  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  it. 

FR.UCTESCENTIA,  (from  fruB-us,  "  fridt,") 
comprehends  the  precife  time  in  which,  after  the  fall 
of  the  ftowers,  the  fruits  arrive  at  muturity,  and  difpcrfc 
I  heir  feeds. 

In  gc  ueral ,  plants  -wltich  flower  ia  fpring,  ripen  their 
fruits  in  fuinmer,  as  rye;  tliofe  which  flower  in  fum- 
mer, have  their  fruits  ripe  itt  autumn,  as  the  vine  ;  the 
iridt  of  autumnal  flowers  ripens  in  winter,  or  the  fol- 
lowing fpring,  if  kept  in  a  Itove  orotherwifc  defend- 
fd  from  exccllive  fiofts.  Thefe  frofts,  fays  M.  A- 
danfon,  are  frequently  fo  pernicious  and  violent  as  to 
4£ftroy  thf  ^critcitpart  of  the  perennial  plants  of  Vir- 
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ternal  wings,  for  it  has  four,  are  of  a  dufky  brown  co-  yiv/i^'a/;  and  by  the  Greeks  Kap^r©-.  The  fruit  in  th« 
lour,  marked  with  two  white  fpots  :  the  head  is  black.  Linnaean  fyftem  is  one  of  the  parts  of  fruftification, 
It  is  a  fpecies  of  Cicad.^.  and  is  diflinguiflied  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  pcricar- 

FROWDE  (Philip),  an  Englilh  poet,  was  the  fon     piitm,  feed,  3X\&rece.^ta.c\e  or  receptaculum  fe7!ihium. 
of  a  gentlemiut  w'ho  had  been  poll -mailer  in  the  reign    Se  c  Botany. 

of  queen  Anne.  He  was  lent  to  the  luiiverlity  of  Colours  Extra{}eclfro?»  Fruits.  Sec  the  article  Co- 
Oxford,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  being  dillingiiilli-    LOUK-Alaih/g,  n°  %6. 

Bread-FaviT.     See  Bread. 

Fruits,  with  regard  to  commerce,  are  diflinguiflied 
into  recent  or frej}},  and  dry. 

Recent  Fruits,  are  thofe  foldjuflas  they  are  ga- 
thered from  the  tree,  without  any  ifarthcr  preparation  ; 
as  are  moll  of  the  productions  of  our  gardens  and  or- 
chards, fold  by  the  fmiterers. 

Dry  Fruits,  are  thofe  dried  in  the  fun,  or  by  the 
fire,  with  other  ingredients  fometimes  added  to  them 
to  make  them  keep  ;  imported  chiefly  from  beyond 
fea,  and  fold  by  the  gi'ocers.  Such  are  railins,  cur- 
rants, ngs,  capers,  olives,  cloves,  nutmegs,  pepper,  and 
other  fpices  ;  which  fee  under  their  refpcftive  articles. 
Under  the  denomination  of  dry  fruits  are  alfo  fre- 
quently incltided  apples,  pears,  almonds,  filberds,  &c. 
FHUIT-Ftics,  a  name  given  by  gardeners  and  others 
to  a  fort  of  fmall  black  flies  foimd  in  vafl  numbers 
among  fruit  trees,  in  the  fpring  i'eafon,  and  fuppofed  to 
do  great  injury  to  them,  ^L•  Leuwenhock  preferved 
foaie  of  thefe  flies  for  his  microfcopical  obfervations. 
He  found  that  they  did  not  live  longer  than  a  day  or 
two,  but  that  the  females  during  this  lime  laid  a  great 
number  of  longiih  eggs.  The  gardeners  who  fuppofe 
that  thefe  flies  woimd  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  are  mif- 
takeu:  it  is  true  that  they  feed  on  their  juices  ;  buc 
they  have  no  inllrmnents  wherewith  they  can  extrafl 
thefe  for  thcrafelves :  they  feed  on  fuch  as  are  natiu-aUy 
extravafated  ;  and  when  there  is  not  a  fufScient  quan- 
tity of  thefe  for  their  purpole,  they  haimt  the  places 
to  which  the  pucerons  rcfort,  and  feed  on  the  jidcea 
which  thefe  little  creatm;esextravafate  by  means  of  the 
holes  they  bore  in  the  leaves  with  then-  u-unks. 

FRUiT-Stones.  The  mifchiefs  ariiing  from  the  cu- 
Horn  which  many  people  have  of  fwallowing  the  Hone* 
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of  plums  and  other  fruit  are  very  great.  The  Phi- 
^  lofophical  Tranfaclions  give  aii  account  of  a  woman 
who  fiiffered  violent  pains  in  her  bowels  for  30  years, 
returning  once  in  a  month  or  lefs.  At  length,  a  lixong 
purge  being  given  her,  the  occalion  of  all  theic  com- 
plaints was  driven  down  from  the  bowels  to  the  anus  ; 
where  it  gave  a  fenfation  of  dillenilon  and  Itoppage, 
producino-  a  continual  delire  of  going  to  ftool,  but 
without  voiding  any  thing.  On  the  affiHance  of  a 
careful  hand  in  this  cafe,  there  was  taken  out  with  a 
forceps  a  ball  of  an  oval  figure,  of  about  ten  draciims 
in  weight,  and  meafiu-ing  five  inches  in  circumference. 
This  had  caufed  all  the  violent  fits  of  pain  which  flic 
had  fuffcred  for  fo  many  years  ;  and,  after  voiding  it, 
ilie  became  perfectly  well.  The  ball  extraftcd  looked 
like  a  Hone,  and  felt  very  hard,  but  it  fwam  in  water. 
On  cutting  it  through  with  a  knife,  there  was  found 
in  the  centre  of  it  a  plum-Aone  ;  round  which,  fcveral 
coars  of  this  hard  and  tough  matter  had  gathered. 
Another  inftance  given  in  the  fame  papers  is  of  a  man, 
who,  dymg  of  an  incurable  colic  which  had  tormented 
him  many  years,  and  baffled  the  efFefts  of  medicines, 
was  opened  after  death  ;  and  in  his  bowels  was  found 
a  ball  fimilar  to  that  abovemcntioned  ;  but  fomcwhat 
larger,  being  iix  inches  in  circumference,  and  weigiiing 
an  ounce  and  an  half.  In  the  centre  of  this,  as  of  the 
other,  there  M'as  found  the  Hone  of  a  common  plum, 
and  the  coats  v.-ere  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of 
the  former. 

Thcfe  and  feveral  other  inftanccs  mentioned  in  tlie 
fame  place,  fufficiently  Ihow  the  folly  of  that  common 
opinion  that  the  Hones  of  fndts  are  wholcfome.  For 
though  by  nature  the  guts  are  fo  defended  by  their 
proper  mucus,  that  people  very  feldom  fuffcr  by  things 
of  this  kind  ;  yet  if  we  confldcr  the  various  circumvo- 
lutions ot  the  guts,  their  valves  and  cells,  and  at  the 
iame  time  coniider  tiic  hail"  of  the  Ikins  of  animals  we 
feed  on,  the  wool  or  down  on  herbs  and  fruit,  and  the 
fibres,  velfels,  and  nerves  of  plants,  which  arc  not  al- 
tered by  the  ftomach  ;  it  will  appear  a  wonder  that 
inllauces  of  this  fort  of  mifchief  are  not  much  more 
common.  Cherry-Hones,  fwallowcd  hi  great  qumti- 
ties,  have  occalioned  the  death  of  many  people  ;  and 
there  have  been  inHances  even  of  the  leeds  of  ftraw- 
berries  collcfting  into  a  lump  in  the  guts,  and  caufmg 
violent  dilbrders,  which  could  not  be  cured  without 
great  difficulty. 

Fru/i -Trees.  With  regard  to  thefe  it  may  be  ob- 
fervcd,  i.  That  the  cutting  and  pruning  them  when 
yoimg,  fcrimp  iheir  bearing,  though  it  coniributes  to 
the  richncfs  and  flavoiir  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  to  the 
beauty  of  the  tree.  2.  That  kernel-fruit  trees  come 
later  to  bear  than  Hone-fruit  n'ccs  :  the  lime  required 
by  the  firH,  before  tliey  come  to  any  lit  age  for  bear- 
ing, being  one  with  another  rive  years  ;  but  when  they 
do  begin,  they  bear  in  greater  plenty  than  Jlone-fi'uit. 
5.  The  Hone-fruit,  figs,  and  gi-apes,  commonly  bear 
confidcrably  in  three  ur  four  years,  and  bear  full  cops' 
the  fiiih  and  fixth  years  ;  and  hold  it  for  many  years, 
if  well  ordered.  4.  The  fruit-trees  in  the  fame  neigh- 
boui'hood  v^'ill  ripen  a  fortnight  iboner  in  fome  grounds 
than  in  others  of  a  ditt'erent  temperature,  j.  That  in 
the  fame  country,  hot  or  cold  fummers  fet  confiderably 
iorwards,  or  put  backwards,  the  fame  fruit.  6.  That 
the  fruit  on  wall-trees  generally  ripcu  before  thofe  ou 


Handards,  and  thofe  on  Handards  before  thofe  on 
dwarfs.  7.  That  the  fruit  of  all  wall-trees  planted  hi 
tlie  fouth  and  welt  quarters,  commonly  ripen  about  the 
fame  time,  only  thofe  on  the  fouth  rather  earlier  than 
thofe  in  the  eaH  ;  thofe  in  the  weH  are  later  by  eight 
or  ten  days;  and  thofe  on  the  north,  by  15  or  20. 
For  the  planting,  pruning,  grafting,  &:c.  of  fruit-trees, 
fee  the  articles  Planting,  TRANsn.ANTiNG,  Pru- 
ning, Graj  riNG,  Orchard,  Nursery,  &c. 

FRLTTERY,  a  place  for  the  keeping  of  fruit,  a 
fruit-houfe,  or  fruit-loft. 

A  fruitery  lliould  be  inacceffible  to  any  thing  of 
moillure  ;  and  ihould  be  as  much  as  polfiblc  fu,  even- 
to  froH. 

FRUMENTACEOUS,  a  term  applied  by  bota- 
niHs  to  all  fuch  plants  as  have  a  conformity  with 
wheat,  in  refpeft  of  their  fruits,  leaves,  ears,  or  the 
like. 

FRUMENTARII,  a  kmd  of  foldiers  or  archers 
under  the  wellern  empire. 

The  firH  time  we  read  of  thefc  officers  is  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  made  ufe  of  them  to  inform 
himfelf  ot  whatever  palfed.  They  did  not  make  any 
particular  corps  dillind  from  the  rcH  of  the  forces,  but 
there  was  a  ccrtam  number  of  them  in  each  legion.  It 
is  fuppofcd,  that  they  were  at  iirll  a  number  of  young 
perfons,  difpolcd  by  AuguHus  tliroughout  the  pro- 
vinces, particLdarly  on  all  the  grand  roads,  to  acquaint 
the  emperor,  with  all  expedition,  of  every  thing  that 
happened. 

Afterwards  they  were  incorporated  into  the  troops 
themfelves,  where  they  Hillretained  their  ancient  name. 
As  their  principal  office  was  their  giving  intelligence, 
they  were  often  joined  with  the  cm-ioli,  with  whom 
they  agreed  in  this  part  of  their  office. 

Then-  T\2.me.oijrume!:tarii  is  derived  from  their  be- 
ing alio  a  fort  of  purveyors  to  the  armies,  cities,  &c. 
collecting  all  the  corn  from  the  icveral  provinces  to- 
furniJh  the  commonwealth. 

FRUMENTATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  lar- 
gefs  of  corn  bellowed  on  the  people.  This  practice  of 
giving  corn  to  the  people  was  very  ancient  among  the 
R.omans,  and  frequently  nfed  to  foothe  tlie  tnrbident 
humour  of  the  populace.  At  firH  the  number  of  thofe 
to  whom  this  largefs  was  given  was  indeterminate,  till 
AugnHus  fixed  it  at  200,000. 

FRUSH,-  or  Running-thrush.  See  Farriery. 
Sect.  xliv. 

FRUSTUM,  in  mathematics,  a  part  of  fome  lolid 
body  feparatcd  from  the  rcH. 

The  fruHum  of  a  cone  is  tlie  part  that  remains, 
when  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  bale  ; 
and  is  otherwife  ceiled  a //•//;.' crf/i'i/ co^'l'.  See  Comc 
Stilioni. 

The  iTuHum  of  a  jiyramid  is  alfo  what  rcniai-is  af- 
ter the  top  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bafe. 

..The  tralliim  of  a  globe  or  fphere  is  any  part  there- 
of cut  ott'by  a  plane,  the  folid  contents  of  which  mav 
be  (bund  by  this  ride  :  To  tliree  times  the  fquare  oV 
the  femidiamcter  of  the  bafc  add  the  fquare  of  it.s 
height  ;  then  multiply  th-Jt  fum  by  the  height;  and 
thisproduft  multiplied  by  .5236  gives  the  folidity  of 
the  fruHum. 

FRUTEX,  a  shrub.  Slirubs,  according  to  Lin- 
KXU3;  make  a  branch  of  die  fcyeiuh  family  in  the  ve- 
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gctable  kingdom  ;  and  are  diilinguillied  from  trees,  in 
that  tliey  come  np  without  buds.  But  this  diflinftion 
is  not  univerl'al,  though  it  be  generally  jufl  with  regard 
'  to  thofc  of  Eui'ope.  Nature  hath  made  no  abfolute  di- 
llinftion  between  trees  and  fltrubs.  Frutex,  in  its  ge- 
reral  acceptation,  is  a  plant  whofe  trunk  is  perennial, 
gemmiparous,  woody,  dividing  and  fubdividing  into  a 
great  number  of  branches.  In  fltort,  it  is  the  epitome 
of  a  tree,  exemplitied  in  the  rofe-bufli. 

FRY,  in  zoology,  figniiies  the  fpawn,  or  rather 
young,  of  lifli. 

FIIYTH  (Jolin),  a  martyr  to  the  Proteflant  reli- 
gion in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  the  fon  of 
an  inn-keeper  at  Seven-oaks  in  Kent ;  and  educated 
in  the  kmg's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Batchelor  of  arts.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Oxford,  and  was  made  a  junior  canon  of  Wolfcy's  col- 
lege. He  had  not  been  long  in  this  imiverfity  before 
he  became  acquainted  w  ith  W  illiam  Tyndale,  a  zealous 
Lutheran,  with  whom  he  converfed  frequently  on  the 
abufes  in  religion.  Fryth  become  a  convert  to  Luthe- 
ranifm,  and  publicly  avowed  his  opinions.  He  was 
apprehended,  examined  by  the  commilfary,  and  con- 
fined to  his  college.  At  length  having  obtained  his 
liberty,  in  1528  he  went  over  to  Germany,  where  he 
continued  about  two  years  ;  and  then  returned  to 
England,  more  than  ever  determined  in  his  religions 
fentiments.  Finding  at  that  time  but  tew  alfociates, 
he  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  till  at  laft  he 
was  taken  up  at  Reading  as  a  vagrant,  and  fet  in  the 
flocks,  where  he  remained  till  he  M'as  near  expiring  for 
want  of  fultenance.  He  was  at  length  relieved  by  the 
humanity  of  Leonard  Cox,  a  fclioolmafler ;  who  lind- 
ing  liim  a  man  of  letters,  procured  his  enlargement, 
and  adminiltered  to  his  neceffities.  Fryth  now  fet 
out  for  London,  where,  with  more  zeal  than  prudence, 
he  began  to  make  prolelytes  ;  but  was  foon  apprehend- 
ed by  order  of  the  chancellor  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  and 
fent  prifoner  to  the  Tower.  Rcfuling  to  recant  his 
opinions,  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  ac- 
cordingly bmmt  in  Smithfield,onthe  4th  of  July  IJ^J. 
He  left  feveral  works  behind  him,  which  were  prmted 
in  folio  in  IJ73- 

FUAGE,  in  old  Englifh  writers,  a  tax  of  lad.  for 
every  fire, levied  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

FUCINUS  LACUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  lake  of  Italy  in 
the  country  of  the  Marfi.  Now  Lago  di  Cclano,  from 
a  cognominal  citadel,  lying  in  the  fouth  of  the 
Abiuzzo  Ultra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  near  the 
Apennine.  This  lake  was  under  the  protcftion  of  a 
rod  of  the  fame  denomination,  whofe  temple  flood  on 
its  banks.  According  to  the  teftimony  of  ancient  au- 
thors, it  was  fubjcft  to  extraordinary  rifings  and  de- 
creafings.  The  aftual  circumference  is  47  miles  :  the 
breadth  in  the  widell  part  is  10,  in  the  narrowefi:  4  ; 
its  depth  12  feet  upon  an  average.  But  all  thefe  have 
varied  prodigioully.  Two  miles  up  the  plain,  behind 
Avezzano,  the  fragments  of  boats,  fliells,  and  other 
marks  of  its  ancient  extent,  have  been  cafually  difco- 
vered  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  people  who  re- 
member when  it  did  not  flow  nearer  than  within  two 
miles  of  Avezzano.  An  immenfe  u-act  of  excellent 
land  is  loft  at  every  increafe  jof  its  level.  All  round 
this  noble  piece  of  water  rifes  a  circle  of  grand  mouji- 
tains,  fome  of  them  the  highefl  in  Italy,  if  we  except 


the  Alps,  and  many  of  them  covered  with  fnoW  ;  and 
at  the  foot  of  them  arc  numerous  villages,  with  rich 
and  well  cultivated  farms.  The  environs  of  the  lake,  *■ 
Mr  Swinburn  defcribes  as  all  well  inclofed,  and  the 
fides  of  the  hills  as  covered  with  fine  woods  ;  its  waters 
abound  with  fiih  of  various  kinds,  and  thither  repair  at 
ftated  feafbns  innumerable  flights  of  wild-fowl.  As 
the  fwelling  of  the  lake  was  attended  with  incredible 
damage,  the  Marfi  had  often  petitioned  the  fenate  to 
di'am  it ;  Julius  Csefar  would  have  attempted  it,  had  he 
lived  longer.  His  fuccellbrs  were  averfe  to  the  pro- 
jeft ;  till  Claudius,  who  delighted  in  expenfive  diiRcnlt 
enterprifes,  imdertook  it.  During  the  fpace  of  eleven 
years  he  employed  30,000  men  in  digging  a  paliagc 
through  the  moimtain  ;  and  when  every  thing  was 
ready  for  letting  off  the  water,  exhibited  a  fuperb  na- 
val fpeftacle  on  the  lake.  A  great  number  of  con- 
demned criminals  were  obliged  to  a6l  the  parts  of  Rho- 
dians  and  Sicilians  in  feparate  fleets,  to  engage  in  ear- 
neff,  and  to  delh'oy  one  another  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  court  and  the  multitude  of  fpetlators  that  co- 
vered the  hills  :  A  line  of  well-armed  velfels  and  rafts 
loaded  with  foldiers  furroimdcd  the  fcene  of  aftion,  ia 
order  to  prevent  any  of  the  wretches  from  efcaping ; 
but  it  was  with  gi-eat  difficulty  and  many  threats  that 
they  could  be  brought  to  an  engagement.  When  this 
favage  diverfion  was  ended,  the  operations  for  opening 
the  emiifary  or  outlet  commenced,  and  the  emperor 
was  very  near  being  fwept  away  and  drowned  by  the 
fudden  milling  of  the  waters  towai'ds  his  vent.  How- 
ever, either  through  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the 
engineers,  the  work  did  not  anfwer  as  was  expefted, 
and  Claudius  did  not  live  long  enough  to  have  the 
faults  amended  :  Nero  abandoned  the  fcheme  through 
twvy.  Hadrian  is  faid  to  have  let  off  the  waters  of  the 
Fucinus  ;  but  none  now  efcape  except  through  hiddea 
channels  formed  by  natiux,  which  are  probably  fubjeft 
to  be  obflructed,  and  thus  occafion  a  fuperabundanco 
of  water  in  the  lake,  till  fome  imknown  caufe  removes 
the  obfbuctions  and  again  gives  free  pafl'age. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  vilited  the  Fucinus  in 
1 78  J,  fays,  "  it  is  the  mofl  beautiful  lake  he  ever  faw, 
and  would  be  complete  if  the  neighboui'ing  mountains 
were  better  wooded."  It  fiirnilhes  abundance  of  fiih, 
though  not  of  the  bcft  quality.  There  are  a  few  large 
ti'out,  but  mollly  tench,  barbel,  and  dace.  In  the 
fhallow  water  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  he  faw  thou- 
fands  of  watcr-fnakes  pm-fuing  and  preying  upon  a 
little  kind  of  fifh  like  thornbacks,  but  much  bet- 
ter armed  ;  though  their  defenfive  weapons  feemed  to 
avail  them  but  little  againfl  fuch  ravenous  foes.  Clau- 
dius's emiflary  he  defcribes  as  ftill  entire,  though  filled 
up  with  earth  and  rubbilli  in  many  parts.  He  went 
into  it  with  torches  as  far  as  he  could.  It  is  a  covered 
underground  canal  three  miles  long,  and  part  of  it  cut 
through  a  hard  rock  ;  and  other  parts  fupportcd  by 
niafon  work,  with  wells  to  give  light.  Hadrian  is 
i&id  to  have  let  off  the  waters  of  the  lake  :  and  our 
autlior  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  canal  were  cleared  and 
repaired,  it  would  flill  anfwer  that  piu-pofe,  and  there- 
by rellore  a  great  deal  of  rich  land  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

FUCUS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  cettam 
dyes  and  paints.  By  this  name  they  called  a  purple 
fea-plant  ufed  by  them  to  dye  woollen  and  linen  things 
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Fiicus.     of  that  colour.     The  dye  was  very  beautiful,  bur  not 

— '  lading;  for    it  foon    began   to  change,  and  in  time 

went  wholly  off.     This  is  the  account  Theophraflus 
gives  of  it. 

The  women  of  thofe  times  alio  uled  fomething  call- 
edfrta/s,  to  Hain  their  cheeks  red  ;  and  many  have  fup- 
pofed,  from  the  fame  word  cxprefling  both,  that  the 
fame  fubftance  was  ufed  on  both  occalions.  But  this, 
on  a  flriv.1:  inquiry,  proves  not  to  be  the  cafe.  The 
Greeks  called  every  ih'mg  fitcus,  that  would  ftain  or 
paint  the  flelli.  But  this  peculiar  fubllance  ufed  by 
the  women  to  paint  their  cheeks  was  diilinguilhed  from 
the  others  by  the  name  of  rizioH  among  the  more  cor- 
rcQ.  writers,  and  was  indeed  a  root  brought  from  Sy- 
ria into  Greece.  The  Latins,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek  name,  called  this  root  radicula,  and  Pliny  very 
erroneoufly  confounds  the  plant  with  the  radix  luna- 
ria,  or  Jlrtithion  of  the  Greeks. 

The  word  fiicus  was  in  thofe  times  become  fuch  an 
univeifalname  for  paint,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  Afucics  metallkns,  which  was  the  cerufs  ufed  for 
painting  the  neck  and  arms  white  :  after  which  they 
ufed  the  purpur'tffum,  or  red  fucus  of  the  riziuvi,  to 
give  the  colour  to  the  cheeks.  In  after-times  they 
alfo  ufed  a  peculiary}/i,-,vj  or  paint  for  the  purpofe,  pre- 
pared of  the  Creta  argsiitaria,  or  filver-chalk,  and 
fome  of  the  rich  purple  dyes  that  were  in  ufe  at  that 
time:  and  this  feems  to  have  been  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  our  rofe-pink  ;  a  colour  commonly  fold  at 
the  colour-fliops,  and  ufed  on  like  occafions. 

Fucus,  in  the  Linnsean  fyilem  of  botany,  is  a  ge- 
nus of  the  order  of  alg«,  belonging  to  the  cryptoga- 
mia  clafs  of  plants.  The  mofl  remarkable  fpecics  are, 

I.  The  ferratus,  ferrated  fucus, or  fea-wrack.  This 
is  frequent  at  all  feaions  of  the  year  upon  the  rocks  ac 
low-water  mark,  but  produces  its  feeds  in  July  and 
Auguft.  It  confifls  of  a  flat,  radical,  and  dichoto- 
mous  leaf,  about  two  feet  long ;  the  branches  half  an 
inch  wide,  ferrated  on  the  edges  with  dents  of  unequal 
fize,  and  at  unequil  dillances,  having  a  flat  flalk  or 
rib  divided  like  the  leaf,  and  running  in  the  middle 
of  it  through  all  its  various  ramiflcations.  A  fmall 
fpecies  of  coralline  called  by  \AKa.x.\xs  Sertnlaria  pu- 
Tfiila,  frequently  creeps  along  the  leaf.  All  the  fpecies 
ef  fucus  afford  a  quantity  of  impure  alkaline  fait ;  but 
this  much  lefs  than  fome  others,  eight  ounces  of  the 
aflies  yielding  only  three  of  fixed  fait  The  Dutch 
cover  their  crabs  and  lobflers  with  this  fucus  to  keep 
them  alive  and  moift ;  and  prefer  it  to  any  other,  as 
being  deftitute  of  thofe  mucous  veficles  with  which 
fome  of  the  reft  abound,  and  which  would  fooner  fer- 
ment and  become  putrid. 

a.TheveficulofuSjbladder  fu'cus.common  fea-wrack, 
or  fea-ware.  It  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  fea- 
rocks  about  low  water  mark  ;  producing  its  fruftilica- 
tions  in  July  and  Auguft.  It  has  the  fame  habit,  co- 
lour, and  fubflance  as  the  foregoing  ;  but  differs  from 
it  in  the  following  refpefts  :  The  edges  of  the  leaf 
Jiave  no  ferratures,  but  are  quite  entire.  In  the  difc 
or  furfaceare  immerfed  hollow,  fpherical,  or  oval  air- 
bladders,  hairy  within,  growing  generally  in  pairs, 
but  often  fingle  in  the  angle  of  the  branches,  which 
are  moll  probably  air-bladders  deflined  to  buoy  up 
the  plant  in  the  water.    Laftly,  on  the  fummits  or 


extreme  fegmenis  of  the  leaves,  appear  tumid  veficles 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  fomclimes  oval  ' 
and  in  pairs,  fometimes  Angle  and  bifid,  with  a  clear 

vlfcid  mucus  interfperfed  with  downy  liairs This 

fpecies  is  an  excellent  manure  for  land;  for  which  pur- 
pofe it  is  often  applied  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Scot- 
land and  other  countries.  In  the  illands  of  Jura  and 
Skye  it  frequently  ferves  as  a  winter-food  for  cattle, 
which  regularly  come  down  to  the  (horcs  at  the  recefs 
of  the  tides  to  feek  for  it.  And  fuuietimes  even  the 
itags  have  been  obferved,  after  a  llorm,  to  defcend 
from  the  mountains  to  the  fca-fides  to  feed  upon  this 
plant. 

Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Goth- 
land in  Sweden  boil  this  fucus  in  water,  and  niixino- 
therewith  a  little  coarfe  meal  or  flour,  fi  ed  their  hogs 
with  it ;  for  which  reafon  they  call  ihc  \Aa.m/ivh:taitg. 
And  in  Scania,  he  fays,  the  poor  people  cover  their 
cottages  with  it,  and  fometimes  ufe  it  ibrfuel. 

In  Jura,  and  fome  other  of  the  Hebrides,  the  inha- 
lants dry  their  cheefes  without  fait,  by  covering  them 
with  the  allies  of  this  plant :  which  abounds  with  fuch 
quantity  of  falls,  that  from  five  ounces  of  the  aflies 
may  be  procured  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  fixed  alka- 
line falls,  that  is,  half  of  their  whole  weight. 

But  the  nioft  beneficial  ufe  to  which  thefucus  vefi- 
culofus  is  applied,  in  the  way  of  economy,  is  in  ma- 
king pot-afli  or  kelp,  a  work  much  practifed  in  the 
Wefternlfles.  There  is  great  difference  in  the  good- 
nels  and  price  of  this  commodity,  and  much  care  and 
Ikill  required  in  properly  making  it.  That  is  efleemed 
the  beft  which  is  hardeft,  fineft  grained,  and  free  from 
fandor  earth.  The  price  of  kelp  in  Jura  is  3!.  los. 
per  ion,  and  about  40  or  50  tons  are  exported  annually 
from  that  ifland.  So  great  a  value  is  fet  upon  this  fu- 
cus by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  that  they  hav« 
fometimes  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  roll  frag- 
ments of  rocks  and  huge  flones  into  the  fea,  in  order 
10  invite  the  growth  of  it. 

Its  virtues  in  the  medical  way  have  been  much  ce- 
lebrated by  DrRulfclj  in  his  Diifertation  concerning 
the  ufe  of  Sea-water  in  the  Difeafes  of  the  Glands. 
He  found  the  faponaceous  liquor  or  mucus  in  the  ve- 
ficles of  this  plant  to  be  an  excellent  refolvent,  ex- 
tremely ferviceable  in  difperfing  all  fcorbutic  and  fcro- 
phulous  fwellings  of  the  glands.  He  recommends  the 
patient  10  rub  the  tumor  with  thefe  veficles  bruifed 
in  his  hand,  till  the  mucus  has  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  part,  and  afterwards  to  wafli  with  fea-water.  Or 
otherwife,  to  gather  two  pounds  of  the  tumid  veficles, 
in  the  month  of  July,  when  they  are  fill  of  mucus, 
and  infufe  them  in  a  quart  of  fea-water,  in  a  glafs- 
veflel,  for  the  fpace  of  1 5  days,  when  the  liquor  will 
have  acquired  nearly  the  conliftence  of  honey.  Then 
flrain  it  off  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  rub  this  liqour 
with  the  hand,  as  before,  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
upon  any  hard  or  fcrophulous  fwellings,  wafhing  the 
parts  afterwards  with  fea-water,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  efficacious  to  difperfe  them.  Even  fcirrhofiiies. 
he  fays,  in  womens  breafts,  have  been  difpelled  by 
this  treatment.  The  fame  author,  by  calcining  the 
plant  in  the  open  air,  made  a  very  black  falt-powder, 
which  he  called  vegetable  icthlopi ;  a  medicine  much  in 
ufe  as  a  refolvent  and  dcobflruem,  and  recommended 
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Fiicdj.     alfo  assnexcellent  deiitriiice,  to  correct  tlie  fcorbu.tic 
^ '  laxityof  theKiims.andiakeofftliefoulnelsof  theteedi. 

3.  The  plicatus,  uiaLtcd  or  Indian-grals  fiicus, 
jvrows  oil  the  lea-!horcs  iu  many  places  both  of  Scot- 
land and  England.  It  is  generally  about  three  or 
lour,  but  fometiines  fix,  inches  long.  Its  colour,  after 
being  expofcd  to  the  fun  and  air,  is  ycllowilli,  or  aa- 
burii :  its  fubllancc  pellucid,  tough,  and  horny,  fo  as  to 
bear  a  ftrong  rcfcniblance  to  what  the  anglers  call  Jn- 
dian grafs,  thai  is,  the  tendrils  illiiing  from  the  ovary 
of  the  dog-filh. 

4.  The  palraatns,  palmatcJ  or  fweet  fucus,  com- 
Jnonly  called  dutfc  or  dilfn.  This  grows  plentifully  on 
the  fea-coafts  of  Scotland,  and  the  adjoining  illands. 
Itsfubftancc  is  membranaceous,  thin, andpellucid  ;  the 
colour  red,  fometimes  green  with  a  little  mixture  of 
red  ;  its  length  generally  about  five  or  fix  inches,  but 
varies  from  three  inches  to  a  foot;  its  manner  of  growth 
fan-lliapcd,  or  gradually  dilated  from  the  bafc  upwards. 
Its  divillons  are  extremely  various.  The  inhabitants 
both  of  Scotland  and  England  take  pleafure  in  eating 
this  plant,  without  expefting  any  medical  virtues  from 
it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago  alfo  are  fond 
of  it,  as  we  learn  from  Steller.  They  fometimes  cat 
it  raw,  but  cfleem  it  mofl  when  added  to  ragouts, 
oglios,  Jcc.  to  which  it  gives  a  red  colour  ;  and,  dif- 
folviiig,  renders  them  thick  a:id  gelatinous.  In  the 
llle  of  Skye  it  is  fometimes  ufcd  in  fevers  to  promote 
a  fweai, being  boiled  in  water  with  the  addition  of  alittle 
butter.  In  this  manner  it  alfo  frequently  purges.  The 
dried  leaves,infufedin  v/ater,exhale  the  fee nt  ofviolets. 

5.  The  efculcntus,  eatable  fucus,  or  bladder-locks, 
commonly  called  tangle  in  Scotland,  is  likcwife  a  na- 
tive of  the  Biitilli  ihores.  It  is  commonly  about  four 
feet  long,  and  feven  or  eight  inches  wide  ;  but  is 
fometimes  found  three  yards  or  more  in  length,  and  a 
foot  in  width.  Small  fiiecimcns  are  not  above  a  cu- 
bit long,  and  two  inches  broad.  The  fubftance  is 
thin,  membranaceous,  and  pellucid  ;  the  colour  green 
or  olive.  The  root  couiills  of  tough  cartilaginous 
fibres.  The  Halk  is  about  fix  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  wide,  nearly  fquare,  and  pinnated  in  the  mid- 
dle between  tlie  root  and  origin  of  the  leaf,  with  ten 
or  a  dozen  pair  of  thick,  cartilaginous,  oval-obtufe, 
foliuccous  ligaments,  each  about  two  inches  long,  and 
crowded  together.  The  leaf  is  of  an  oval-lanceolate, 
or  long  elliptic  form,  limple  and  undivided,  waved  on 
the  edges,  and  widely  ribbed  in  the  middle  from  bot- 
tom to  top,  the  flalk  running  through  its  whole 
length,  and  (landing  out  on  both  iides  of  the  leaf. 
This  fucus  is  eaten  in  the  north  both  by  men  and 
cattle.  Its  proper  feafon  is  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, when  it  is  in  greateft  perfeflion.  The  mem- 
branous part  is  rejected,  and  the  flalk  only  is  eaten. 
It  is  recommended  in  the  diforder  called  pica,  to 
ilrcngthcn  the  itomach  and  reflore  the  appetite. 

6.  Thefaccharinus,fweet  fucus,  or  fca-belt,  is  Very 
feommon  on  the  fea-coall.  The  fubftancc  of  this  is 
cartilaginous  and  leathern  ;  and  li.e  leaf  is  quite  rib- 
lefs.  By  thefc  charaders  it  is  diftinguifticd  from  the 
preceding,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied.  It  confifSs  on- 
ly of  one  limple,  linear,  elliptic  leaf,  of  a  tawnty  green 
colour,  about  five  feet  long  and  three  inches  wide  in 
its  full-grown  flaie;  but  varies  fo  exceedingly  as  to 
be  found  from  a  foot  to  four  yards  in  length.     The 


ordinary  length  of  the  flalk  is  two  inches,  but  it  varies 
even  to  a  foot.  The  root  is  compofed  of  branched  ^ 
fibres,  which  adhere  to  the  flones  like  claws.  This 
plant  is  often  infelted  with  the  fcrtularia  ciliata.  The 
inhabitants  of  Iceland  make  a  kind  of  pottage  of  this 
fucus;  boiling  it  in  milk,  and  eating  it  with  a  fpoon. 
They  alfofoakit  infrefli  water,  dry  it  in  the  fun,  and 
then  lay  it  up  in  wooden  vcilels,  where  in  a  fhort  time 
it  is  covered  with  a  white  etilorefccnse  of  I'ea-falt,  which 
has  a  fweettaflelike  fugar.  This  they  eat  with  but- 
ter ;  but  if  taken  in  too  great  a  quantity,  ihe  fait  is 
apt  to  irritate  the  bowels  and  bring  on  a  purging. 
Their  cattle  feed  and  get  fat  upon  this  plant,  both  in 
its  recent  and  dry  (late  ;  but  their  fielli  acquires  a  bail 
flavour.  It  is  fometimes  eaten  by  the  common  people 
on  the  coafl  of  England,  being  boiled  as  a  pot-herb. 

7.  Theciliatus,  ciliated  or  ligulated  fucus,  is  found 
on  the  lliorcs  of  lona  and  other  places,  but  is  not  com- 
mon. The  colour  of  this  is  red,  the  fubltance  mem- 
branous and  pellucid,  without  rib  or  nerve  ;  the  ordi- 
nary height  of  the  whole  plant  about  four  or  five 
inches.  It  is  variable  in  its  appearance,  according  to 
the  diftcreni  ftages  of  its  growth.  This  fucus  is  eat- 
en by  the  Scots  and  Irilh  promifcuoully  with  the  fucus 
palmatus  or  diifc. 

8.  The  prolifer,  or  proliferous  fucus,  is  found  on 
the  Ihores  of  the  wellern  coall,  adhering  to  fliells  and 
(tones.  The  colour  is  red  ;  the  fubftancc  membrana- 
ceous, but  tough,  and  fomewhat  cartilaginous,  with- 
out rib  or  nerve,  though  thicker  iu  the  middle  than 
at  the  edges.  The  whole  length  of  the  plant  is  about 
four  or  five  inches,  the  breadth  of  each  leaf  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  growth  of  this  fucus,  when 
examined  with  attention,  appears  to  be  extremely  fin- 
gukr  and  wonderful.  It  takes  ite  origin  either  from 
a  limple,  entire,  narrow,  elliptic  leaf,  about  an  incli 
and  a  half  long ;  or  from  a  dilated  forked  one,  of  the 
fame  length.  iSear  the  extremity  of  the  ellipticleaf, 
or  the  points  of  the  forked  one  (but  out  of  the  fur- 
face,  and  not  the  edge) ,  arifcs  one  or  more  elliptic  or 
forked  leaves,  which  pronuceother  limilarones,  in  thtf 
fame  manner,  near  the  fummits  ;  andfo  on  continually 
one  or  m.ore  leaves  from  near  the  ends  of  each  other, 
in  a  proliferous  and  dichotomous  order,  to  the  top  of 
the  plant ;  which  in  the  manner  of  its  growth  rcfem- 
blcsin  a  good  meafure  thecadus  opuniia,  or  flat-leav- 
ed Indian-fig.  Sometimes  two  or  three  leaves,  or 
more,  grow  out  of  the  middle  of  the  difc  of  another 
leaf;  bui  this  is  notthccommon  order  of  theirgrowth. 
The  frudifications  are  red,  fpherical,  rough  warts, 
kfs  than  the  fmalleft  pin's  head,  fcattered  without  or- 
der on  the  furface  of  the  leaves.  Thefc  warts  when 
highly  magnified,  appear  to  be  the  curled  rudiments 
of  young  leaves  ;  whicli  in  due  time  cither  drop  ctf 
and  form  new  plants,  or  continue  on  and  germinate 
upon  the  parent.  This  plant  is  very  much  infelled 
with  thefliiftiapilofa,  the  mandrepcra  verrucaria,and 
other  corallines,  which  make  it  appear  as  if  covered 
^\■ith  white  fcabs, 

9.  The  pinnatifidus,  jagged  fucus,  or  pepper-dilfe, 
is  frequent  on  'ca-rocks. whith  are  covered  by  the 
tides;  both  on  the  eallcrn  and  wellern  coalls.  It  is  of 
a  yellow  olive-colour,  often  tinged  with  red.  The 
fubdance  is  cartilaginous,  but  yet  tender  and  tranfpa- 
rcnt ;  the  height  about  twoor  three  inches.  This  fu- 
cus 
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cus  Ii4»  aiiot  taflc  in  the  niouiii,  and  !s  ihcrclorc  cill- 
'  ed  pepper. diifi:  by   tiic   people  in  Scoilaud,  who  iiv- 
queiuly  eat  it  as  a  lalid  in   llic   I'line  uKinacr  they    do 
the  fjcus  palra.itus. 

lo.  The  plucamiuin,  or  pcftinated  fueiis,  infrequent 
on  the  fea-rocks,  and  in  balius  of  water  Icit  by  the  re- 
cefs  of  the  tides.  Its  natural  colour  is  a  molt  hcaiui- 
fid  bright  red  or  purple,  but  is  often  variegated  with 
white  or  yellow.  Its  lubftance  is  cartilaginotts,  bin 
extremely  thin,  delicate,  aad  tranfparcnt  ;  its  height 
commonly  about  three  or  four  inches.  The  ftalk  is 
coniprellld,  about  half  a  line  in  diameter,  erect,  but 
wived  in  its  growth,  and  divided  almoft  from  the  bafe 
into  many  widely  expanded  branches.  Thefe  primary 
branches  are  very  long,  alternate,  ex3i5l!y  like  the 
ftalk,  and  fdiJividcd  into  alternate  fecondary  branches, 
which  arc  a^ain  frequently  compounded  in  like  mail- 
licr,  and  thefe  diviftoas  decorated  with  fubulaicd  teeth 
growing  in  alternate  rows,  curioully  pectinated  or 
finely  toothed  on  the  upper  fide  like  a  comb,  the  fmall- 
cfl  of  thefe  teeth  fcarcely  vilible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  fruftificaiions  are  minute  fpherical  capfules,  or 
fmootli  dark-red  globules,  fcattered  without  order  on 
the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  generally  feinic,  but  fonie 
few  of  them  fiipported  on  ihort  peduncles.  This  fu- 
cus,  ou  account  of  its  elegant  colours  and  fine  divi- 
fions,  is  the  fpeciesmoft  admired  by  the  ladies  who 
are  fond  of  pictures  and  mimic  landfcapcs  compofcd  of 
marine  vegetables. 

It.  The  tiliim,  thread-fucus,  or  fca-laces,  is  found 
on  the  fea-rocks,  and  waving  under  the  water  likt-. 
long  firings,  frequent  on  many  parts  of  the  coa(l.  The 
fnblfance  of  this  is  opaque  and  cartilaginous,  but  not 
difficult  to  be  broken.  The  colour,  when  recent,  a 
dull  olive-green  ;  whendry,  fufcous,  or  nearly  black  ; 
and  when  expofed  far  fome  time  on  tke  Ihores  to  the 
fun  and  air,  it  becouies  yellow,  ftraw-coloured,  or 
white.  It  confilfs  only  of  a  fimple,  unbranched,  na- 
ked cylindrical  flalk,  three  or  four  yards  long,  more 
or  lefs,  from  the  fize  of  a  hrge  fiddle-ftring  to  that  of 
a  thick  whip  cord;  fm.illeft  at  the  bafe  and  fummit ; 
fmooth  on  the  outfide,  full  of  mucus  wi-hin  ;  often 
twilled,  and  alwiys  intercepted  by  numerous  tranf- 
verfe  diaphragms,  vifible  when  the  plant  is  held  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  light.  The  frudiiications  have 
not  yet  been  difcovered  ;  but  from  the  tranfverfc  fepta 
in  its  ftruelure,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofc  this  plant  to 
belong  rather  of  the  genus  of  conferva  than  that  of  fu- 
cus.  The  (talks,  fkinned  when  half  dry  and  twifled, 
acquire  fo  conliderably  a  degree  erf  ftrength  and  tough- 
nefi,  that  we  are  informed  the  Highlanders  foinctimcs 
ufe  them  for  the  fame  intentions  as  Indian  grafs. 

12.  The  gigantens,  or  gigantic  fucus,  is  a  native 
of  the  Straits  Le  Maire  ;  and  grows  on  rocky  ground, 
which  in  fome  countries  is  diltinguifhed  from  fand  or 
ooze  by  the  enormous  length  of  the  fea-wecds  that 
gro\V  upon  ii.  The  leaves  are  four  feet  long,  and 
fome  (if  the  (talks,  though  not  thicker  than  a  man's 
thumb,  are  120.  Sir  Joicph  Banks  and  Dr  Solander 
founded  over  fome  of  them  which  were  84  feet  long  ; 
and  as  they  made  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  bottom, 
ihev  were  thought  to  be  at  leaft  one   half  longer. 

FUEGO,  or  Fog  a,  one  of  the  C3pe  de  Verd  iflands, 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean.     It  is  much  higher  than  any  of 
the  reft  ;  and  feems,  at  lea,  lO  ue  one  iingle  mountain. 
Vol.  VII. 


though  0:1  the  (iJcs  there  arc  deep  valleys.  There  is  a     Pirel 
Volcano  at  tlie  top,  which  burns  continually,   and  n.ay  II 

be  fecn  a  great  v^  ay  off  at  fe.i.  It  vomits  a  great  deal  ^  I'l^jiuc- 
ot  arc  and  la;okc,  and  throws  ciut  huge  pieces  of  rock 
to  a  vaft  height ;  and  fomctimcs  torrents  of  melted  mm- 
ler  run  dosvu  the  tides.  The  Poriuguefe,  who  tirll 
inhabited  ii,  bi  ought  negro  Haves  wiih  them,  «nd  a 
itock  ofcowi,  horfcs,  ill,;  nogs;  but  the  chief  inha- 
bitaiuj  now  are  blacks,  ot  the  Roinilh  religion.  \V. 
Long.  24.  47.  N.  Lat.  15.  20. 

FL'  iiL,  whatever  is  proper  to  burn  or  make  a  fire  j 
as  wood,  turf,  peat,  biluminous  earths,  coal,  &c. 

FUEN-HOA,  a  city  ot  China,  in  the  province  of 
PE-TCHELI,  celeb.atcd  forits  extent  and  thcnumber 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  its 
ftrcets  and  triumphal  arches.  It  is  lituated  near  the 
great  wail,  amitUt  int>uaiains  ;  and  has  under  its  ju- 
rildiction,  belides  tsva  cities  of  the  fecond  and  eight 
of  the  third  clafs,  a  great  number  of  fortrclles,  w  liitli 
bar  the  entrance  of  China  againlt  the  I'artars. 

FUGALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feall  fiippofej 
by  fome  to  be  the  fame  v;ith  the  refngium,  held  on 
24th  of  February,  in  memory  of  the  expullion  of  the 
kings  and  the  abolifliiug  of  monarchical  government. 
Others  again  diliinguidi  the  fugalia  from  the  regifugc. 
And  others  think,  that  the  fugalia  was  the  fame  wish 
t\\t  poplifugia,  or  the  feall  of  Fugia,  the  gudJefs  of 
joy,  ocoafioucd  by  the  rout  of  an  enemy,  which  was 
thereafon  the  people  abandoned  themlclves  to  riot  and 
debauchery. 

FUGITIVE,  a  perfon  obliged  to  fly  his  country, 
or  remove  from  a  place  where  he  had  iome  abode  o» 
cllablilhmem,  on  account  of  his  crimes,  debts,  orothe? 
occafions. 

Fugitive  Pieces,  among  the  learned,  denote  thofe 
little  compolitions  which  are  printed  on  loofc  Iheeis  or 
half  (hcets;  thuscalledjbecaufeeafilyloft  arKi  foon  forgot. 

FUGUE, in  mnlic,(from  theLatin/^^<T,"a  chafe;") 
A  piece  of  nuiiic,  fomctimcs  lunger  and  fouieiiaics 
fliorter,  in  whicii,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  harmony 
and  modulation,  the  compofer  trccits  a  fubjeft  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  wliat  exprelies  the  capital  thought  or  fca- 
timent  of  thr- piece,  in  caufing  it  to  pafs  futccliively 
and  olternately  from  one  part  toanotlitr. 

Tbefs  are  the  principle  rules  of  tiie  fugue  ;  of  which 
fome  arc  peculiar  10  itfelf,  and  others  common  to  it 
with  what  the  French  call  hnitaiton. 

1.  The  fubjecl  proceeds  from  the  tonic  to  the  do- 
minant, or  from  the  dominant  to  the  conic,  in  rifmg  or 
defccnding. 

2.  Every  fugue  finds  its  refponfe  in  the  part  imme- 
diately following  that  which  ctteiuienced. 

3.  That  repo;,le  ought  to  refume  the  liibjeift  in  tlis 
interval  of  a  foarth  or  tifth  above  or  below  the  key, 
and  to  purfue  it  as  exactly  us  the  laws  of  harmony  wiij 
admit  ;  prticeeding  from  tlve  dominant  to  tlie  tonic 
when  the  fubjei5t  is  introduced  from  the  tonic  to  the 
dominant,  ,and  moving  in  a  contrary  direflion  when 
the  lubject  is  introduced  from  tlie  doniinaiu  to  the  to- 
nic. One  part  roav  Ilktwife  refi.ac  the  fame  fubjccl 
in  the  octave  or  uniiou  of  the  preceding;  but  in  that 
cafe,  it  is  a  repetition  rather  than  a  re  A  rciponfc. 

4.  As  the  otlaVe  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts, 

of  which  the  one   contains  four  gradations  afceading 

from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant,  and  the  other  only 

3  Q^  three 
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lliree  in  continuing  the  afccnt  from  the  dominant  to 
'  the  tonic  ;  this  rcndtrs  it  neceli'ary  lo  have  fome  regard 
(o  this  ch.iiige  in  the  txpreffion  of  the  fubjcft,  and  to 
make  fome  aherations  in  the  reiponfe,  that  we  may 
jiot  quit  the  chords  that  are  elFcntial  to  the  mode.  It 
is  a  diiftrcnt  cafe  when  the  conipofer  intends  to  alter 
the  modulation  ;  for  there  the  exaclnifs  of  iLerefponfe 
ilfelf,  when  taken  in  a  different  tone,  produces  the  al- 
teration proper  for  this  change. 

J.  It  is  iieccifary  that  the  fugue  (hould  be  planned  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  refponfc  may  commence  before 
the  clofe  of  iheiirll  air,  fo  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  may  be  in  part  heard  at  the  fame  time;  that,  by 
this  anticipation,  thefubjcct  may  be  as  it  were  conneft- 
ed  with  itfelf,  and  that  the  art  of  the  compofer  may 
difcover  itftlf  in  this  concourfc.  It  is  abfoUitc  mockery, 
infttad  of  a  fugue,  to  impofe  upon  the  heitrers  the  fame 
air,  merely  tranfpofcd  from  one  key  to  another,  with- 
out any  other  rcflrain:  than  an  accompaniment  after- 
wards formed  at  pleafure.  This  deferves  at  beft  no 
better  name  than  what  the  French  call  imitation.  See 
Imitation. 

Belidcsthe  rules,  which  arc  fundamental,  ther«  arc 
others  which,  though  prefcribed  by  lalle  alone,  are  not 
lefscflential.  Fiigues,in general, render  mufic  more  noify 
than  .-i^reeable  ;  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  they  are  more 
.agreeable  in  the  chorus  than  any  where  elfe.  Now,  as 
their  chief  raeritconfifts  in  fixing  the  car  on  the  prin- 
cipal air  or  fubjeiit,  which  for  this  reafon  is   made  to 
pafs  inceflantly  from  part  to  part,  and  from  mode  to 
mode,  the  compofer  ought  to  exert  his  care  in  prcfer- 
ving  that  air  always  diftinft  ;  or  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
ing abforbed  in,  or  confounded  wish,  the   other  parts. 
To  produce   this  eff'cft,  there  are  two  different  ways  : 
-one  in  the  movement,  which  mud  be  incclTantly  ccn- 
trafted  with  itftlf  ;  fo  that,  if  the  procedure  of  the 
higuebe  accelerated,  the  other  parts  more  gravely  and 
with  protrafted  notes  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fugue  be  flow  and  fokmn,  the  accompani- 
ments mud  have  more  and  quicker  bufmcfs.  The  other 
method  is  to  extend  the  harmony,  by   removing    the 
parts  at  a  greater  dilfance  one  from  the  ether  ;  left  the 
others,   too  nearly  approximated  to  that  which  con- 
tains the  fubjcci,  (hoiild  be  confounded   with  it,  and 
prevent    it  from   being   diftinguiflied    with    fufficient 
clearnefs  ;  fo  that  what  would  be  an  imperfedion  any 
where  elfc,  becomes  here  a  beauty. 

The  unity  of  melody  lliould  be  preferved  :  that  is 
the  great  and  general  rnle,  which  muft  frequently  be 
praijiifed  by  different  means.  The  chords  muft  be  cho- 
fen,  and  the  intervals, <o  that  one  particular  found  may 
produce  the  chief  effect  :  this  can  only  refult  from  the 
unity  cif  the  melody.  I:  will  fometimes  be  ncceffiiry 
to  employ  voices  and  inrtrumcnts  of  different  kinds, 
tliat  the  part  which  ought  to  prevail  may  be  moft  ea- 
lily  diftingiiillied  :  this  again  ihows  the  neceffity  of  prc- 
ferving  the  unity  of  the  melody.  Another  objedt  of 
attention,  no  lefs  neccffiiry,  i:;,  in  the  different  conntc- 
tions  of  modulation  which  arc  introduced  by  the  pro- 
cciliireand  progrefs  of  the  fugue,  to  cau(c  all  thefe 
modulations  to  correfpond  at  the  fame  time  in  all  the 
parts,  to  connea  the  whole  in  its  progrefs  by  an  exaft 
conformity  of  modes  ;  left,  if  one  part  be  iu  one  mode, 
and  another  in  another,  the  general  harmony  lliould  be 
ill  none  at  allj  and  for  that  reafon  Ihould  no  longer  be 
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able  to  produce  fimple  effefls  upon  the  ear,  norllmplc 
ideas  in  the  mind  ;  which  is  another  reafon  for prtfer- 
ving  unity  of  melody.  In  a  word  in  every  fugue  the  . 
contufion  of  melodies  and  modulations  is  at  once  what 
a  compofer  has  m.oft  to  fear,  and  will  find  the  greatcft 
difficulty  in  avoiding  ;  and  as  this  kind  of  mufic  never 
produces  a  pleafure  above  mediocrity  one  may  fay  that 
a  fine  fugue  is,  though  the  matter  piece  of  an  excellent 
harmonift,  ungrateful  to  his  toil. 

There  are  ftill  feveral  other  kinds  of  fugues  ;  liich  as 
the  perpetual  fugue*,  the  double  fugue,  the    inverted  •  Sec  Chum 
fugue. 

The  inverted  fugue  is  a  manner  of  compofition,  in 
which  the  flying  part  proceeds  in  a  contrary  dircdioti 
to  the  other  fugue,  which  had  been  fornurly  fixed  in 
the  fame  piece  of  mnfic.  Thus,  when  the  (iiil;  fugitive 
part  is  heard  in  afcending  from  the  tenic  to  the  domi- 
nant, or  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic,  the  counter 
fugue  ought  to  be  heard  in  delcending  from  the  domi- 
nant to  the  tonic,  or  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant, 
and  vice  verfa.  Its  other  rules  are  exadly  like  ihofc  of 
the  common  fugue. 

FULCRUM,  in  mechanics,  the  prop  or  fiipport  by 
which  a  lever  is  luftained. 

FULDE,  a  confiderable  town  ofGermany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  in  Bucliew,  with  a 
celebrated  abbey  ;  whofe  abbot  is  primate  oftiie  ab- 
beys of  the  empire,  perpetual  chancellor  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  fovtreign  of  a  fmall  territory  lying  between 
HelTc,  Kranconia,  and  Thuringia.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Fuldc,  55  miles  fouihof  Callel,  and  58  north-eaft 
ofFrancfort.     E.  Long.  9.  53.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

FULGORA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infedls  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  hcmiptcra  ;  the  charadlers  of 
which  arc  thefe  :  The  front,  or  fore-part  of  the  head,  is 
drawn  extended  and  empty  ;  the  antenna;  are  feated 
below  the  eyes,  having  two  articulations,  whereof  the 
exterior  is  larger,  and  of  a  globular  form  :  thf  roftruin 
is  infleiEled,  or  bent  inwards  nnder  the  body  ;  and  the 
feet  are  made  for  walking.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  the 
moll  remarkable  of  which  is  the  candelaria,  orlantcrn- 
tly.  The  head  and  thorax  are  generally  of  a  ruddy 
brown  ;  and  the  ground  colour  of  the  elytra  is  frcfti 
green,  but  quaintly  figured  with  fpots  of  a  yellowifli 
clay  colour,  fometimes  pale,  at  other  feafons  of  a  deeper 
hue.  The  wings  are  of  a  deep  and  beautiful  yellov;, 
with  a  broad  band  of  glolly  black  bordering  tlie  extre- 
mities. The  tarfiofihe  feet  are  compofcd  of  three  arti- 
culations, and  are  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  legs  and 
thighs,  which  are  brown.  When  the  infeiSl  is  on  the 
wing,  the  waving  of  the  elytra  (whofe  thinnefs  ren- 
ders the  fpots  thereon  tranfparent),  alfiftcd  by  the  lu- 
minous quality  peculiar  to  the  tribe,  and  the  golden 
yellow  of  the  under  wings,  bordered  with  black,  oc- 
calion,  in  Mr  Barbut's  opinion,  the  fiaflies  they  dart 
around  in  the  right,  and  create  images  beyond  proba- 
bility in  the  minds  of  pcrfons  too  ready  to  credit  hy- 
perboles.    It  is  an  inhabitant  of  China. 

FULHAM,  a  village  of  Middlcfex,  four  miles  from 
London.  The  Dants  in  869  wintered  at  tin's  place 
till  they  retired  to  the  continent.  It  was  in  the  Con- 
ijueror's  time  held  of  the  king  by  the  canons  of  St 
Paul's;  and  there  is  an  ancient  houfe  here,  which  is 
moated  about,  and  belongs  to  the  fee  of  London,  whofe 
bjfliop  has  a  palace  here,  andfhe  dcmcfjic.  Las  belong- 
ed 
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riuica-     ed  to   that  diocefe  from  1067.     Ffom   this  jilucc  to 

X       '  Putney  there  is  a  wooden   bridge  over  the   Thames, 

where  not  only  horfes,  coaches,  and  all  carriages,  biu 

even  foot  pilleiigers,  pay  loll.     The  church   here  is 

both  a  rectory  and  a  vicarage. 

FULICA,  the  gallinule  and  coot,  in  ornitho- 
logy ;  a  genus  of  birds  of  tlie  order  of  grallx.  It 
has  a  convex  bill,  with  the  upper  mandible  fornicated 
over  the  lower  at  the-cdge  ;  the  lower  mandible  is  gib- 
bous behind  the  tip.  The  forehead  is  bald  ;  and  the 
feet  have  four  toes  fubpinnated.  There  are  25  fpe- 
cies ;  18  of  which  belong  to  the  gallinule  divifion, 
dilHnguilhed  by  having  the  toes  furnilhed  with  broad 
fcalloped  membranes  ;  and  7  comprehend  the  coots 
which  have  the  toes  divided  to  their  origin.  The  fol- 
lowing fpecies  ar»among  the  moll  noted. 

1.  The  chhropus,  or  couuon  gallinule,  is  in 
length  about  14  inches,  and  has  a  bald  forehead  and 
broad  flat  toes.  It  gets  its  food  on  grafly  banks,  and 
borders  near  frclh  waters,  and  in  the  very  waters  if 
they  be  weedy.  It  builds  upon  low  trees  and  Ihrubs 
by  the  water-fide  ;  breeding  twice  or  thrice  in  a  fum- 
mer,  and,  when  the  young  arc  grown  up,  drives  them 
away  to  Ihift  for  themfelves.  They  lay  feven  eggs  of 
a  dirty  white,  thinly  fpotted  with  rull-colour.  This 
bird  ftrikes  with  its  bill  like  a  hen,  and  in  the  fpring 
has  a  flirill  call.  In  flying,  it  bangs  down  its  legs  ;  in 
running,  it  often  flirts  up  its  tail,  and  fliows  the  white 
feathers.  We  may  obfcrve,  that  the  bottoms  of  its 
toes  are  fo  very  flat  and  broad  (to  enable  it  to  fwim), 
that  it  feems  to  be  the  bird  which  connefts  the  cloven- 
footed  aquatics  with  the  next  tribe,  viz.  the  fin-toed. 
It  is  pretty  common  on  the  continent,  though  in  fome 
parts  more  fcare  than  in  others.  It  is  alfo  an  inhabi- 
tant of  America,  ft:ora  New  York  to  Carolina  ;  and 
is  recorded  as  a  naiivc  of  Jamaica  and  other  iflands  in 
the  Well  Indies.  It  is  faid  to  feed  on  plants  and  fmall 
£(h  ;  and  the  flelh  is  for  the    niofl  part  preity  good. 

2.  The  porphyria,  or  purple  GALLINULE,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  fowl,  or  17  inches  in  length.  The  bill 
is  an  inch  and  an  half  lafig,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
The  forehead  is  bare  and  red  ;  the  head  and  hind  part 
of  the  neck  are  glofly  violet :  the  legs  arc  very  flout, 
and  of  the  colour  of  the  bill.  This  bird  is  more  or 
lefs  common  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  On 
the  coafts  of  Barbary  they  abound,  as  well  as  in 
fome  of  the  illandsof  the  Mediterranean.  In  Sicily 
they  are  bred  in  plenty,  and  kept  for  their  beauty  ; 
but  whether  indigenous  there,  is  uncertain.  It  is 
frequently  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  South  of 
Ruilia  and  wcllern  parts  of  Siberia,  among  reedy  pla- 
ces ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  it  is 
not  uncommon  ;  but  in  the  culiivaied  rice-grounds  of 
Ghilarin  Perfia  it  is  in  great  plenty  and  high  plumage. 
The  female  makes  the  ncft  among  the  reeds  in  the 
middle  of  March  ;  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  and  fits 
fromthrecto  four  weeks.  That  it  is  common  in  Chi- 
na, the  paper-hangings  from  thence  will  every  where 
teflify.  It  is  alio  met  with  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  the 
iflands  of  Java,  Madagafcar,  and  many  others.  The 
late  navigators  faw  ihem  at  Tongataboo  in  vafl  num- 
bers, as  well  as  in  the  idanu  of  Tanna  and  other 
parts.  It  is  alfo  co.nnion  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
America.  In  refpeft  to  is  manners,  is  a  very  docile 
bird,  being  eafily  tamed,  and  feeding  with  the  poul- 


try, fcratching  the  grounil  wiiii  the  foot  as  the  cock 
and  hen.  It  will  feed  on  many  things,  fuch  as  fruit, 
roots  of  plants,  and  grain  ;  and  will  eat  filh  with  avi- 
dity, dipping  them  into  the  water  lieforc  it  fwallows 
them.  Ii  will  frcquen'ly  Hand  on  one  leg,  and  lift 
the  food  to  its  mouth  vviili  the  other  like  a  parrot.  A 
pair  of  thefckept  in  an  aviary  in  F'ranoe,  made  a  nelt 
of  fmall  (licks  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  flraw,  and  laid 
fix  white  eggs,  perfeiftly  round;  but  the  hen  was  carc- 
lefs  of  them,  and  they  came  to  nothing.  The  flclh  is 
faid  to  be  exquifitein  talle. 

3.  The  atra,  or  common  coot,  hath  a  bald  fore- 
head, a  black  body,  and  lobated  toes;  and  is  about  is 
inches  in  length.  They  frequent  lakes  and  flill  rivers; 
making  their  neft  among  the  ruflies,  with  grafs,  reeds, 
&c.  floating  on  the  water,  fo  as  to  rife  and  fall  with  it. 
They  lay  five  or  fix  large  eggs,  of  a  dirty  whitilh  hue, 
fprinkled  over  with  minute  deep  ruft-coloured  fpots  ; 
and  it  is  faid  that  fonietimcs  they  will  lay  14  or  more 
eggs.  The  young  when  jull  hatched  are  very  de- 
formed and  the  head  mixed  with  a  red  coarfe  down. 
In  winter  they  often  repair  to  thefea,  and  the  channel 
near  Southampton, England, is  fometimesobfcrvedalmoll 
covered  with  them.  They  are  often  brought  to  that 
market,  where  they  are  expofed  to  fale  without  their 
feathers,  and  fcaldcd  like  pigs.  This  fpecies  is  not 
fo  numerous  as  might  be  txpeiled  ;  for  we  find  that 
vafl  numbers  fall  a  prey  while  young  to  the  buzzards, 
which  frequent  the  marflies.  Their  food  is  fmall  fllk 
aiKl  water-infedls  ;  but  they  will  fometimes  eat  the  roots 
of  the  bulrufli,  and  with  it  iced  the  young  ;  they  are  faid 
likewife  to  cat  grain.  This  fpecies  is  fuppofed  to  ex- 
tend throughout  the  old  centinent,  and  perhaps  the  new 
alfo.  Authors  record  it  as  inhabiting  Greenland, 
Sweden,  Norway,  RnlKa,  Siberia,  Perfia,  and  China, 
and  many  of  the  intermediate  parts.  It  is  alfo  met  with 
iH  Jamaica,  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica. The  Indians  about  Niagara  drefs  the  ftins  of 
thefe  birds,  and  ufe  them  for  pouches.  They  are  cal- 
led in  C&roVma.  flujhrers. 

4.  The  aierrima,  or  greater  coot,  is  of  a  lager 
fize  than  the  lad,  and  its  plumage  is  blacker.  This 
fpecies  is  faid  to  be  found  in  Lancafliire  and  Scotland  : 
but  is  more  plentiful  on  the  continent,  being  found  in 
Ruflia  and  the  wcflern  part  of  Siberia  very  common  ; 
and  is  alfo  in  plenty  at  Sologne  and  the  neighbouring 
parts,  where  they  call  it  judelie.  The  people  eat  this 
bird  on  maigre  days,  and  its  flefh  is  much  efleemcd. 

FULIGINOUS,  whatever  proceeds  from  a  thick 
footy  fmoke,  fuch  as  litharge  and  lamp  black. 

FULIGNO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  pope's  territo- 
ries,  10  miles  north  of  Spoletto, 

FULIGO,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  fpecies  ofpumicc- 
flonc.     See  Pumice. 

FULK  (William),  a  learned  and  eminent  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  in  the  i6th  century.  He  was 
patronifed  by  the  earl  of  Leicefler,  who  in  1571  pre- 
sented him  to  the  living  of  Warley  in  ElTex,  and  fooii 
after  to  that  of  Diddington  in  Suffolk.  He  attended 
Leicefler,  when  he  went  ambailaJor  to  France  ;  and 
on  his  return  was  made  mafler  of  Pembrnke-hall,  and 
Margaret  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Canibrige.  His 
works  arc  very  numerous,  levclledchierty  at  thePapills, 
the  mod  confiderabie  of  thcin  is  his  Comment  on  the 
Rhemifli  Teftameni.     He  died  in  1589. 

3  Q  2  FULLER, 
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Fuller.  FULLER  (Nicholas),  prcbenu'ary  of  Salifbiiry,  and 

*■ — ■  a  leanieil  Kiigliih  criiic;   who  pubulhed  in  1617  Mif- 

ciUanca  Theotoona  in  tour  books,  and  afterward  ivio 
more  of  Mifcittemea  Sacra.  He  died  in  162?;  and 
there  are  fonie  MSS  of  his  reniaiiiiiig  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  that  fllow  his  great  ikill  in  Hebrew  and  phi- 
loloijy. 

Fuller  (Dr  Thomas),  a  learned  Englifli  divine, 
vvds  born  at  Alvinckle,  near  Oundlc,  in  Northampton- 
Ihire,  about  ihe  year  1608,  and  fludied  at  Cdinbrid^c. 
He  was  cliofcn  ininiilcr  of  Jit  Bennet's  there;  and  at 
about  23  years  of  age,  his  merit  procured  him  fcl- 
lovvlhip  in  Sidney-coUcfre,  and  a  prebend  in  Salilbury 
cathedral.  He  was  foon  aiter  prcfciued  to  the  redory 
of  Broad  VVindforin  Dorletfliire  ;  and  afterwards  was 
made  lidlureruf  the  Savoy  in  London:  but  upon  the 
prclhng  of  the  covenant,  he  retired  to  Oxford  ;  and 
foon  after  accompanird  Sir  Pialph  Hopton  as  his  cha- 
pl  tin  ill  tjie  army,  whiih  he  attended  in  their  marches 
from  place  to  place.  After  tbc  dcstth  of  king  Charles  I. 
he  obtained  the  livinjr  nf  Waltham-abScy,  and  was  ap- 
pointed le(Slurer  of  St  Clement's  i  aiid  fliortly  after  rc- 
niovtd  to  the  lefturc  of  St  Bride's,  Fkci-ftrcet.  Upon 
Ilic  refloration,  he  rccovcr<d  his  prebend  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Salilbury,  was  appointed  chaplain  exiraor- 
tlinary  to  his  majelly,  and  created  dofl or  of  divinity. 
It  is  faid,  his  niemnvy  was  fo  amazingly  tenacious  and 
comprehenfive,  that  he  could  niakcule  of  a  ftrmon  I'cr- 
hutivi  if  he  once  heard  it.  He  once  undcriooli:,  in  paf- 
iing  to  and  from  Temple-bar  to  the  Poultry,  to  tell 
at  his  return  every  iign  as  it  liooJ  in  order  on  both 
fides  of  the  way,  repeating  them  either  backwards  or 
forwards  ;  and  this  taflj  he  actually  performed.  He 
wrote,  I.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Holy  War.  1.  The 
Church-hiflory  of  Britain,  in  folio.  3.  Andronicus, 
or  the  Unfortunate  Politican,  in  8vo.  4.  A  Pifgah- 
fight  of  Paleftine.  5.  A  Hiftory  of  Englilh  Worthies  ; 
aiul  other  works.  He  died  iu  Augufi  1661  ;  and  was 
interred  in  the  chancel  of  Cranford  church,  in  jAliJdlc- 
I'cx,  whither  his  body  was  attended  by  ai  lead  aoo  of 
his  brethren  of  the  miniftry. 

FULLER,  a  workman  employed   in  the  woollen 
manufaftories  to  mill  or  fcour  cloths,  ferges,  and  other 
fluffs,  in  order  to  render  them  mere  thick,  compaft, 
and  durable.     SeeFuLLiNC. 
•See  Clay,      /i;Li.£R'/^<»f//i,  in  natural  hidory,  a  fpecies  of  clay*, 
ii°4.  of  a  grcyilh  alh-colourcd  brown,  in  all  degrees  from 

very  pale  to  alrnoft  black,  and  it  has  generally  fmie- 
lliing  of  a  grcenilfi  ca.'h  It  is  vnx'j  hard  and  firm,  of  a 
compad  texture,  of  a  rough  and  fomewhat  dully  fur- 
face  that  adheres  flightly  to  the  tongHC.  It  is  very 
ioft  to  the  touch,  not  ftaining  the  hands,  nor  breaking 
eal'dy  between  the  fingers.  It  lias  a  little  harflinefs  be- 
t\\  ecn  tlic  teeth,  and  mclis  iVtcly  in  the  uiouih.  Throw  n 
into  water,  it  makes  no  ebullition  or  hilling  ;  butfvvelis 
gradually  in  bulk,  and  falls  into  a  fine  foft  powder.  It 
nukes  no  efr'crvcfcence  with  aquafortis. 

The  greatefl  quantity  and  the  fined  earth  of  this 
kind  in  the  world,  is  dug  in  the  pits  at  Wavedon,  near 
Woburn  in  Bedlordfliirc.  The  flvata  in  thefe  pits  lie 
thus  :  From  the  furface  10  the  depth  of  fix  feet,  there 
are  feveral  layers  or  bedsof  fand,  all  rcddifh,  but  fonie 
lighter  coloured  than  others.  Under  thefe  there  is  a 
thin  ftratum  of  fand-lione,  which  they  break  ihrou;!;!!, 
and  iIk'U  there  is  ilie  fuller's  earth.  Tlie  upper  llra- 
tiiiH  of  this  is  about  a  foot   thick  :  the  workmen  call 


it  cU/i'ge,  and  throw  it  alidc  as  ufelcfs;  being comnionly 
fouled  with  the  (and  winch  originally  covered  it,  and 
which  inlinuaics  itfclf  a  good  svay  inioit.  After  this, 
they  come  to  the  file  fuller's  earth  for  fale,  which  lies 
to  the  dcptii  of  tight  feet  more.  The  matter  of  this 
is  divided  into  feveral  Layers,  their  being  commonly 
about  a  loot  and  sn  half  between  one  horizontal  tilfure 
and  another.  Of  thefe  feveral  layers,  the  upper  half, 
where  the  earth  breaks  itfclf,  is  tinged  red  ;  which 
feems  to  be  owing  to  the  running  of  the  water  upon  it 
from  among  the  lands  t.bove  ;  fomc  of  which  are  pro- 
bably of  a  ferruginous  nature,  or  have  ferruginous 
matter  among  tliem.  This  reddifli  fuller's  earth  the 
workmen  call  crop  ;  and  between  the  cledge  and  this 
there  is  a  thin  ftratum  of  matter,  of  Icfs  than  an  inth, 
which  in  tafle,  colour,  and  external  appearance,  re- 
fembles  the  terra  Japouica  of  the  (hops.  The  lower 
half  of  the  ftrala  of  fuller's  earth  they  call  vjall-earth. 
This  is  uniiiigcd  with  ihe  red  colour  of  the  other,  and 
fcenis  the  molt  proper  for  fulling.  Under  the  toller's 
earth  there  is  a  firaium  of  white  and  coarfe  flone  about 
two  feet  thick.  Thty  fcldom  dig  through  this  ;  but  if 
they  do,   they  find  inure  llrata  of  land. 

This  earth  is  of  great  ufe  in  Icnuring  cloths,  fluffs, 
&c.  imbibing  all  the  grc.-ifc  and  oil  ufcd  in  prcjiaring, 
drcffing,  &c.  of  ihe  wool  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  made 
a  contraband  commodity,  and  is  not  to  be  exported 
under  the  penalty  of  is.   for  every  pound  Weight.   See 

FULUNO. 

Fvf  ler' i'lVeed,  or  Teazle.     See  Dipsacus. 

FULLERY,  a  place  where  cloths,  &c.  are  fulled. 
See  the  next  aiticlc, 

FULLING,  the  art  or  aft  of  clcanfing,  fcouring, 
and  prcllitig  cloths,  ftutfs,  and  (lockings,  to  render 
them  llronger,  clofcr,  and  firmer  :  called  alfo  milling. 
Pliny  [lib.  vii.ca)!.  56.)  allures,  that  one  Nici';S,  the 
foil  of  Hcrmias,  Was  the  liiU  inventor  of  the  art  of 
fulling:  and  it  appears  by  an  infcripiion,  quoted  by  Sir 
G.  Wheeler,  in  hisTravcl;,  thro'  Gieece,  that  tiiis  fanie 
Nicias  was  a  governor  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans. 

The  fulling  of  cloths  and  other  fluffs  is  performed 
by  a  kindof  water-mill,  thence  called  AJullingotJcour- 
iag-milt. 

Thefe  mills,  excepting  in  what  relates  to  the  milU 
flcnes  and  hopper, are inuch  the  fame  with  corn-mills: 
and  iherc  arc  even  fome  which  fcrve  indifTcrently  for 
cither  ute;  corn  being  ground,  and  cloths  fulled,  by 
tlif  motion  of  the  fame  wheel.  Whence,  in  fume  pla- 
ces, paiiicubrly  in  France,  the  fullers  are  called  7}jiUeri ; 
as  grinding  corn  and  milling  fluffs  at  the  f.ime  time. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  fulling-mill  are,  The 
wheel,  with  its  trundle  ;  whicii  gives  motion  to  the 
tree  or  fpindle,  whnfc  iceih  coninumicate  it  lo  the 
pefllcsor  dampers,  which  are  hereby  railed  and  made 
to  fail  alternately  according  as  its  teeth  catch  on  or  quit 
a  kind  of  latch  in  the  middle  of  each  pellle.  The  peltles 
and  troughs  are  of  woods  ;  each  trough  having  at  lead 
two,  fometimes  three  ptftlcs,  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
mailer,  or  according  to  ihe  force  of  the  dieani  of  wa- 
ter. In  thefe  troughs  arc  laid  the  cloths,  ifuits,  &c. 
intended  10  b«  fulled:  then,  letting  the  current  of 
water  fall  on  the  wheel,  the  pedles  are  fuccefiivcly  let 
fall  thercdU,  and  by  their  wei^^ht  and  velocity  ilamp 
and  prcfs  ihellufTs  very  llrongly,  which  bv  this  means 
become  thickened  and  couJeiifcd.     In  the  courle  of 
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Fullins  tli£  operation,  they  fometimcs  make  ufe  of  urine, 
fomctimes  of  fuller's  eartii,  and  fometimes  of  foap. 
To  prepare  the  Huffs  to  receive  the  tirft  impreliions  of 
,  the  peiUe,  they  are  iifiially  laiii  in  urine  ;  then  in  fiil- 
lei's  earth  and  water  ;  and,  lalHy,  in  foap  diliolvcd  in 
hot  water.  Sojp  alone  would  do  very  well  ;  but  this 
is  expenfive  :  though  fuller's  earth,  in  the  way  of  oor 
(IrelJing,  is  fcare  inferior  thereto;  but  then  it  mull  be 
well  cleared  of  all  (lones  and  grittiHcfs,  which  are  apt 
to  make  holes  in  the  fluff.  As  to  urine,  it  is  certainly 
prejudicial,  and  ought  to  he  entirely  difcarded;  not 
fo  much  on  account  of  its  ill  fuiell,  as  of  its  lliarpnefs 
and  fjlmefs,  which  qualities  are  apt  to  render  the  itufls 
dry  and  harfli. 

The  true  method  of  fulling  with  foap  is  delivered  by 
Monf.  Colinct,  in  an  authentic  memoir  on  thatiubjett, 
fupported  by  experiments  made  by  order  ot  the  niaiquis 
de  Louvois,  then  fuperinteiidaut  of  the  arts  and  ma- 
nufaclories  of  France;  the  fubllance  of  which  we 
Ihall  here  fubjoiii. 

Method  of  FvLU\G  Cloths  and  IVo-Jh?!  Stuffs  -with 
Soap: — A  coloured  cloih,  of  about  45  tils,  i^  to  be  laid 
in  the  ulial  manner  in  the  trough  of  a  fullinc-iiiill  ; 
without  hrit  fo:^klng  it  in  water,  as  is  commonly  pr.ic- 
til'ed  in  many  places.  To  lull  tiiis  trough  of  cloth,  15 
pounds  of  fo.ip  are  required  ;  one-half  of  which  is  to 
be  melted  in  two  pails  of  river  or  fpriiig  water,  made 
as  hot  as  the  hand  can  well  bear  it.  This  folution  is  to 
be  poured  by  little  and  little  upon  the  cloth,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  laid  in  the  trough  :  and  thus  it  is  tn  be 
fulled  for  at  ka.'l  t.vo  hours  ;  after  which,  it  is  to  be  ta- 
ken out  ami  tlretchcd.  This  done,  the  cloth  is  imme- 
diately returned  into  the  fame  trough,  witiiout  any 
new  foap,  and  there  fulled  two  hours  mere.  Then 
taking  it  out,  they  wring  it  well,  toexprefsall  the 
greafe  and  filth.  After  the  fecond  fulling,  the  remain- 
der of  the  foap  is  dillbived  as  in  the  former,  and  caft 
four  different  times  on  the  cloth  ;  remembering  to  take 
out  the  cloth  every  two  hours,  to  llrcich  it,  ami  undo 
the  plaits  anil  wrinkles  it  has  acquired  in  the  trough. 
When  they  perceive  it  fufhciently  fulled,  and  brought 
to  the  quality  and  thicknefs  required,  they  (coiir  it  for 
good  in  hot  water,  keeping;  it  in  the  trough  till  it  be 
quite  clean.  As  10  white  cloths  ;  in  regard  thcfe  fnll 
more  eafily  and  in  lefs  time  than  coloured  ones,  a  third 
part  of  the  foap  may  be  fpared. 

FvLUSG  ofSlockhigs,Cafs,  &c.  (hculdbe  performed 
fomewiiat  dffTercntly  ;  viz.  eitlier  with  the  feet  or  ihe 
hands;  or  a  kind  of  rack,  or  wooden  machine,  either 
armed  with  teeth  of  the  fame  matter,  or  clfe  horfes  or 
bullocks  teeth.  The  ingredients  naade  nfc  of  herein 
are,  urine,  green  foap,  white  fojp,  ;tnd  fuller's  earth. 
But  the  urine  isal'o  reckoned  prejudicial  here.  Woven 
flockings,  Src.  ihould  be  fulled  with  foaj)  alone  :  for 
ihofe  that  are  knit,  earth  may  be  ufed  with  the  foap. 
Indeed  it  is  trequeni  to  full  thefe  kinds  of  works  with 
the  mill,  after  tlie  ufual  manner  of  cloth,  &c.  But  that 
is  too  coarfe  and  vitlenl  a  manner,  and  apt  to  damage 
the  work  niilefs  it  he  very  flrong. 

FULMAR,  in  ornitholngy.     See  Procellaria. 
Fulmar,  w  Fotn/uirt.     SeeMusTELA. 
FULMINATING,  foraeihing  that  thunders  or  re- 
fcmbics  thunder. 

FtriM/LV  ATixG  Cold,  Silver,  Copper,  Quickfilver,  S;c. 
Sec  Chemistrv-J'^.'/cx  at  FuliH.iiatlng,: 


FLLMfNAT10N,_in  eheinillry,  the  fiine  with 
detonation.     See  Detonation  and  NiTiiE. 

FuL.MiNATioN,  in  iheRou'.iih  canon  law,  a  fcntence 
of  a  bithop,  ofFicial,  or  other  eccleliallic  appointed  by 
the  p<'pe,  by  wiiich  it  is  decreed  that  fome  bull  fen: 
from  !iic  p'jpe  ll].,U  be  executed. 

FbMARiA,  ii'.MiroF.Y:  A  ger.us  of  ihe  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadclphia  clats  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  methiul  ranking  under  the 
a4;h  order,  Corjduics.  The  Cilyx  is  dipiiyllous  ;  the 
corolla  nngeut ;  and  there  arc  tv/o  ineinin'anaccous  fila- 
ments, each  of  which  has  three  anihcvte.  There  are  a 
mimber  of  different  fjtecies  ;  all  ot  them  low,  fluubly, 
and  deciduouiand  evergreen  plants,  growing  (romtwo 
to  fix  or  feven  feet  higli,  adorned  with  fmall  fiuiple 
leaves,  and  papilionaceous  flowers  of  different  colours. 
The  moll  rcnurkable  is  the  ofiicinalis,  orcoiumoa  fu- 
mitory ;  which  grows  natnrslly  in  (liady  cufivaied 
grounds,  and  produces  fpikts  of  piirplifii  flowers  in 
IVlay  and  June.  It  is  very  juicy,  of  a  bi;ier  talte, 
without  any  remarkable  finell. — The  medical  eftefts 
of  this  ht-rbare,  to  iircngthm  the  tone  of  the  bowels, 
gently  loolcn  the  beily,  and  promi'te  the  urinary  and 
other  natural  lecretions.  It  is  principally  recommend- 
ed in  melancholic,  fcorbutic,  and  cutaneous  diforders, 
for  opening  obiiin^Jtions  of  the  vifcera,  a'tenuaiing  and 
promoting  the  evacuation  of  viicid  juices.  Frederic 
Hoffman  had  a  very  great  opinion  of  it  us  a  purifier  of 
the  blood  ;  and  allures  us,  that  in  ihis  intention  fcarce 
any  plant  exceeds  it.  Cows  and  Iheep  eat  ihc  plant  i 
goats  are  not  fond  ot  it  ;  horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

FUMIGATION,  in  cheiniflry,  a  kind  of  calcina- 
tion, when  metals  or  other  hard  bodies  are  corroded 
or  fofiened  by  receiving  certain  fuir.cs  for  that  pnr- 
pofe. 

Fumigation,  in  medicine.  By  the  fubiile  f,;mes 
that  arc  inipircd  as  wel.1  as  inhaled  into  our  bodies, 
much  benefit  or  prejudireis  produced,  according  10  the 
nature  of  tlic  ii'aticr,  atul  the  ronllituiion  inio  whi.:Ii 
it  is  received  ;  is  is  evident  from  the  pallies  prod. icrd 
ainoncj  workers  inlea. I  mines,  fjr.  mul  the  btueriis  re- 
ceived in  matiy  cafes  uhen  the  air  is  impregnated  with 
falntary  materials.  Catairhs  snd  catarrhous  coughs  are 
relieved  by  fumes  received  with  the  breath  ;  and  by 
the  fame  method,  expettoraiion  is  allilled  in  humoural 
sfthmas  ;  and  even  ulcers  in  the  lungs  are  (aid  to  have 
been  healed  by  this  method.  The  advantage  of  mercu- 
rial fumigations  in  the  cure  of  venereal  ulcers  is  knowH 
to  every  praftiiioner. 

FUM1TOR.Y,   in  botany.     Sec  Fu^!ARIA, 
FUNAMBULUS,  among   the   Romans,   was  what 
we  call  a  rope-dancer,  and  the  Greeks/; /J.r;/o/'<;/fj.  See 
Rope-DAKci'.R. 

There  was  a  funambtilus,  it  fetms,  who  perform- 
ed at  the  time  when  ihc  Hccjra  of  Terenre  was  a(5t- 
cd  ;  and  tl;e  poet  coinpl^ins,  that  the  fpedaclc  pre- 
vented the  people  from  attending  to  his  comedy.  Jta 
■popiilus  pud'iojiaptdus  in  funambulo,  animinii  ocaiparat. 
At  Rome,  the  funambuli  firll  appeared  under  the 
confulatc  of  Sulpicius  Posticus  and  Licinius  Stolo,  who 
were  the  lirft  introducers  of  the  fctnic  reprcfenta- 
tions.  It  is  addtd,  that  they  wrre  tirfl  exhibited  in 
the  ifland  of  the  Tyber,  and  that  the  cenforsMeflala 
and  Caffius  afterwards  promoted  them  to  the  theatre. 
In  the  fioralia,  or  ludi  Fioralcs,  held  under  Galba, 
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there  were  funarabiilatory  eleplsaius,  as  we  are  inform- 
eii  by  Sneionius.  Nero  alio  tlioweJ  the  like,  in  honour 
of  his  mother  Ajrrippiiia.  Vopifcus  relates  the  fame  of 
the  time  of  Cariniis  and  Numerianus. 

FUNCHAL,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Madeira,  in  an 
idand  of  ihe  Atlantic  ocean,  ovcr-agaiall  the  coalt  of 
Morocco.  It  is  large,  (Irong,  handfomc,  and  populous, 
with  fine  churches.  The  principal  trade  conUfts  in 
fweetineats  and  wines.  It  belongs  to  the  Ponnguefe  ; 
and  is  feated  in  a  fertile  valley,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain fiom  whence  feveral  ilreams  proceed.  W.  Lung. 
14.  30.  N.  Lat.  31.  30. 

FUNCTION,  the  act  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  any 
employment. 

FuNCTIO^f,  being  alfo  applied  to  the  anions  of  the 
body,  is  by  phyficians  divided  into  vital,  animal,  and 
natural.  The  vital  functions  are  thofe  necclfary  to  life, 
and  without  which  the  individual  cannot  fubfifl  ;  as 
the  motion  of  the  heart  lungs,  &c.  The  natural  func- 
tions are  fuch  as  it  cannot  fubfift  any  confiderable 
time  without ;  as  the  digcftion  of  the  aliment,  and 
its  convcrfion  into  blood.  Under  animal  fundlions  are 
included  the  fcnfes  of  touching,  taQing,  &c.  memory, 
judgment,  and  voluntary  nioiion;  without  any  or  all 
of  which  an  animal  may  live,  but  not  very  comfort- 
ably. 

The  animal  fundlioas  perform  the  motioa  of  the 
body  by  tlie  aftion  of  the  mufcles  ;  and  this  aiFlion 
confifts  chiefly  in  the  (hortening  of  the  flcfliy  fibres, 
wliich  is  called  contraClion,  the  principal  agents  of 
which  are  the  arteries  and  nerves  didributed  in  the 
fielhy  fibres. 

All  parts  of  the  body  have  their  own  funftions,  or 
aiSlions,  peculiar  to  themfelvcs.  Life  confifts  in  the  fx- 
erci/e  oi  thefe  funftions,  and  health  in  the/rftfand 
ready  exercife  of  them. 

FUND,  in  general,  lignifics  any  fum  of  money  ap- 
propriated for  a  particular  purpofe.  Thus,  that  part 
of  the  national  revenue  which  is  fet  afide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt,  is  called  the  finking  fund. 
But,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  funds,  we  generally  mean 
the  large  fums  which  have  been  lent  to  government, 
and  conftitute  the  national  debt  ;  and  for  which  the 
lenders,  or  their  aihgnces,  receive  intercll  from  reve- 
nues allotted  for  that  purpofe.  The  lerm  flock  is  ufed 
in  thefamefenfe,  and  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fums  which 
form  the  capital  of  the  bank  of  England,  the  Eafl  In- 
dia and  South  Sea  companies  ;  the  proprietors  of  which 
are  iutitled  to  a  ihare  of  the  profits  of  the  refpe(5live 
companies. 

The  praQice  of  funding  was  introduced  by  the  Ve- 
netians and  Genoefc  in  the  i6ih  century,  and  has  been 
adopted  (ince  by  mod  of  the  nations  in  Europe.  Prin- 
ces had  often  borrowed  money,  in  former  times,  to 
fupply  their  exigencies,  and  fometimes  mortgaged  their 
territories  in  fecuriiy  :  but  thefe  loans  were  generally 
extorted,  and  their  payment  was  always  precarious  ; 
for  it  depended  on  the  good  faith  and  fuccefs  of  the 
borrower,  and  never  became  a  regular  burden  on  po- 
fterity.  The  origin  of  funds  is  derived  from  the  pecu- 
liar manners  and  circumftances  of  modern  Europe. 
Since  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  and  the  progrefs 
of  commerce,  the  military  occupation  has  become  a 
diflin(it  employment  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries  ;  the 
apparatus  of  war  is  attended  with  more  expence  ;  and 


the  decifion  of  national  quarrels  has  often  been  deter- 
mined by  command  of  money  rather  than  by  national  *■ 
bravery.  Ambitious  princes  have  therefore  borrowed 
inoney,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  projects  with  more 
vigour.  Weaker  flates  have  been  compelled,  in  felf- 
defence,  to  apply  to  the  fame  refource  ;  the  wealth  in- 
troduced by  commerce  has  afibrded  the  means  ;  the 
regularity  of  adminiflration^  cflablilhed  in  confequence 
of  the  progrefs  of  civility,  has  incrcafed  the  confi- 
dence of  individuals  in  the  public  fecnrity  ;  the  com- 
plicated fyftem  of  modern  policy  has  extended  the 
fcenes  of  war,  and  prolonged  their  duration  ;  and  the 
colonies  eftablilhcd  by  the  mercantile  nations  have  ren- 
dered thent  vulnerable  in  more  points,  and  increafed 
the  expence  of  defending  them. 

When  a  greater  Aim  has  been  required  for  the  an- 
nual expence  than  could  eafily  be  fiipplied  by  annual 
taxes,  the  government  have  propofed  terms,  to  their 
own  fubjedls,  or  foreigners,  for  obtaining  an  advance 
of  money,  by  mortgaging  the  revenue  of  future  years 
for  their  indemnification.  This  mortgage  may  either 
be  for  a  limited  period,  or  perpetual.  If  the  fum  allot- 
ted annually  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  advance  the 
money,  be  conllderably  greater  than  the  intercfls  of 
the  funis  advanced,  they  may  agree  to  accept  of  fuch 
allowance,  for  a  limited  time,  as  a  full  equivalent. 
Thus,  they  may  either  agree  for  the  cafual  produce 
of  the  revenue  affigned  ;  or  a  fixed  annuity  for  a  great- 
er or  lefs  number  of  years  ;  or  a  lifeannuity  to  them- 
felvcs or  nominees;  or  an  annuity  for  two  or  more  lives; 
or  an  annuity,  with  the  benefit  of  furvivorfliip,  called  a 
tontine,  in  which  fcheme,  the  whole  fum  to  which  the 
original  annuitants  were  intitlcd  continues  to  be  dif- 
tributed  among  the  furvivors. 

The  eltablilhmcnt  of  the  funds  was  introduced  in 
Britain  at  the  revolutien  ;  and  has  fince  been  gradually 
enlarged,  and  carried  10  an  amazing  extent.  The  va- 
rious methods  alwye mentioned  have  been  ufed  in  their 
turns,  but  perpetual  annuities  have  been  granted  for 
the  greatelf  part ;  and,  even  when  the  money  was  ori- 
ginally advanced  on  other  conditions,  the  lenders  have 
been  fometimei  induced,  by  fubfcquent  offers,  to  accept 
of  perpetual  anninties,  inflcad  of  the  former  terms. 
The  debt  for  which  perpetual  annuities  are  granted,  is 
called  the  redesi/iable  debt,  and  the  other  is  called  the 
irredeemable  debt.  Although  the  debts  thus  contraded 
by  government  are  feldom  paid  for  a  long  term  of 
years;  yet  any  creditor  of  the  public  may  obtain 
money  for  what  is  due  him  when  he  pleafes,  by 
transferring  his  property  in  the  funds  to  another  ;  and 
regular  methods  are  appointed  for  tranfafting  thefe 
transfers  in  an  eafy  manner.  By  means  of  this,  the 
flocks  beconie  a  kind  of  circulating  capital ;  and  have 
the  fame  eff'tft,  in  fome  refpefts,  as  the  circulating 
money  in  the  nation.  When  a  ilockholder  transfers 
his  fliare,  he  may  fometimes  be  able  to  obtain  a  greater 
price  than  the  original  value,  and  at  other  limes  be  ob- 
liged to  accept  of  a  lefs  one.  The  value  of  the  funds 
depends  on  the  proportion  between  the  iuterefl  they 
bear,  and  the  benefit  which  may  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plying the  money  to  other  purpofes.  It  is  influenced 
by  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  money,  and  by  the  quantity 
of  the  public  debt  ;  and  it  is  impaired  by  any  event 
which  threatens  the  fafety,  or  weakens  the  credit  of 
the  government. 
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Fund*.         The  bufinefs  of  flock-jobbing  is  founded  on  the  va- 

^ '  riaiion  of  the  prices  of  ilock.    Pcrfons  pollcired  of  real 

property  may  buy  or  fell  Hock,  according  to  their  no- 
liou  that  the  value  is  likely  to  rile  or  fall,  in  expctta- 
tion  of  making  profit  by  the  ditferciice  of  price.  And 
a  prafticc  has  taken  place  among  pcrfons  who  often 
podefs  no  property  in  the  funds,  to  contraiit  for  the 
fale  of  ftock  againfl  a  future  day,  at  a  price  now  a- 
greed  on.  F'or  inftance;  A  agrees  to  fell  B  looc  I. 
of  bank-ftock,  to  be  transferred,  in  20  day.,  for 
1200 1.  A  has,  in  {a.il,  no  fuch  Hock  ;  but,  if  the 
price  of  bank-ftock,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
transfer,  fliould  be  only  iiS  fer  ce:n.  A  may  purchafc 
as  niMch  as  will  enable  him  to  fulhl  his  bargain  for 
1180  I.  and  thus  gains  20I.  by  the  tranfaelion ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  price  of  bank  Hock  be  12^  per 
cent,  he  will  loofe  50I.  The  buUnefs  is  generally  fettled 
without  any  adual  purchaic  or  translcr  ot  Hock,  by  A 
paying  to  B,  or  receiving  from  him,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  current  price  of  the  ftock  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed and  the  price  bargained  for. 

This  praftice,  which  is  really  nothing  elfe  than  a 
wager  concerning  the  price  of  ftock,  is  contrary  to 
law;  yet  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  In  the 
language  of  Exchange-alley,  where  matters  of  this 
kind  are  tranfacted,  the  buyer  is  called  a  hull,  and  the 
feller  a  bear.  As  neither  party  can  be  compelled  by 
law  to  implement  thcic  bargains,  their  fcnfe  of  honour, 
and  the  difsirace  and  lofs  oi  future  credit,  which  at- 
tend a  breach  of  contrail,  are  the  principles  by  which 
the  bufinefs  is  lupported.  When  a  perlon  declines  to 
pay  his  lofs,  he  is  called  a  lame  duck,  and  dare  never 
afterwards  appear  in  the  Alley.  This  opprobrious 
appellation,  however,  is  not  bellowed  on  thofe  whofs 
failure  is  owing  to  want  of  ability,  providing  they 
make  the  fame  hirrender  of  their  property  voluntarily, 
which  the  law  would  have  exacted  if  the  debt  had  been 
intitled  to  its  fanftion. 

The  intercft  or  dividend  on  the  ftock  is  paid  half- 
yearly  ;  and  the  purchaftr  has  the  benefit  of  the  in:e. 
reft  due  on  the  Hock  he  buys,  from  the  laft  term  to  the 
time  of  parchafe.  Therefore  the  prices  of  the  Hocks 
rife  gradually,  act'.ris  paribus,  from  lerui  to  term,  and 
fall  at  the  term  when  the  interell  is  paid.  In  compa- 
ring the  prices  of  the  different  ftocks,  it  is  ncccflary  to 
advert  to  the  term  when  the  laft  intereft  was  paid; 
and,  allowance  being  made  for  this  circumHance,  the 
prices  of  all  the  government  ftock,  which  bear  inte- 
reft at  the  fame  rate,  rauft  be  nearly  the  fame,  as  they 
all  depend  upon  the  fame  fecurity. 

When  a  loan  is  propofed,  fuch  terms  muft  be  offer- 
ed to  the  lenders,  as  may  render  the  tranfaflion  bene- 
ficial :  and  this  is  now  regulated  by  the  prices  of  the 
old  ftocks.  If  the  flocks,  which  bear  intereft  at  /\per 
cent,  fell  at  par,  or  rather  above,  the  government  may 
expeft  to  borrow  money  at  that  rate  ;  but,  if  thcfe 
flocksare  under  par,  the  government  muft  either  grant 
a  higher  intereft,  or  fome  otheradvaniage  to  the  lend- 
ers, in  compenfation  for  the  difference.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  belidcs  the  perpetual  annuity,  another  annuity 
has  ibmetimes  been  granted  for  life,  or  for  a  terni  of 
years.  Lotteries  have  frequently  been  employed  to 
facilitate  the  loan,  by  intitling  the  fubfcribers  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  tickets,  for  which  no  higher  price  is 
charged  than  the  exad  value  diftribated  in  prizes,  tho' 


their  market-price  is  generally  2I.  or  5I.  higher.  Sonie- 
titnes  an  abatement  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ca- 
pital has  been  granted,  and  a  lender  intitled  to  hold 
100  1.  Hock,  though  ill  re.ihty  he  advanced  no  more 
perhaps  than  95  1. 

It  belongs  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
propufe  the  terms  of  the  loan  in  pailiament  ;  and  he 
generally  makes  a  previous  agreement  with  fome  weal- 
thy merchants  who  are  willing  to  advance  the  money 
on  the  terms  propoftd.  Tiic  fubfcribers  to  the  loan 
dcpofit  a  certain  part  of  the  fiim  fubfcribed  ;  and  are 
bound  to  pay  the  reft  bji  inllalments,  or  ftated  propor- 
tions, on  appointed  days,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  what 
they  have  dcpolitcd.  Fur  this  they  are  intitled,  per- 
haps  not  only  to  hold  their  Iliare  in  the  capital,  but  10 
an  ai!nuity  tor  10  years,  and  to  the  right  of  receiving 
a  certain  number  of  lottery-tickets  on  advantageous 
terms.  They  may  fell  their  capital  to  one  perfon,  their 
annuity  to  a  fecond,  and  their  right  to  the  tickets  to  a 
third.  The  value  of  all  ihcfc  interefts  together  is  called 
omnium;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  ready  fubfcription, 
it  ought  to  amount  to  102  1.  or  upwards,  on  too  1.  of 
capital.  This  difference  is  called  the  bonus  to  the  fub- 
fcribers. 

The  capital  advanced  to  the  public,  in  the  form  of 
transferable  ftocks,  and  bearing  intereft  from  taxes  ap- 
propriated foriiiat  purpofe,  is  called  \\\t  funded  debt. 
Belides,  there  is  generally  a  confiderabie  ium  due  by 
government,  which  is  not  difpofcd  of  in  that  manner, 
and  therefore  is  iliftinguilhed  h-'j  the  appcliatiotr  of  the 
unfunded  debt.  This  may  arife  from  any  fort  of  national 
expence,  for  which  no  provifion  has  been  made,  or  for 
which  the  provifion  has  proved  infufScitnt.  The  chief 
branches  arc, 

I  ft.  Exchequer  Bills.  Thtfe  are  ilfued  from  the  ex- 
chequer, generally  by  appointment  of  parliament,  and 
fomctimes  without  fuch  appointment,  when  exigencies 
require.  They  bear  intereft  from  the  time  when  ilfued, 
and  are  taken  in  by  the  bank  of  England,  which  pro- 
motes their  circulation. 

2d,  Navy- Bills.  The  fums  annually  granted  for  the 
navy  have  always  fallen  fliort  of  wliat  that  fervice  re- 
quired. Tofupply  that  deficiency,  the  admiralty  if- 
fues  bills  in  payment  of  vidluals,  ftorcs  and  the  like, 
which  bear  intereft  fix  months  after  the  time  iffued. 
The  debt  of  the  navy  thus  contracted  is  difcharged, 
from  time,  to  time  by  parliament. 

In  timeof  war  the  public  expcnces,  fince  the  revo- 
lution, have  always  been  much  greater  than  the  annual 
revenue  :  and  large  fums  have  confequently  been  bor- 
rowed. In  the  time  of  peace,  the  revenue  exceeds  the 
expence,  and  part  of  the  public  debts  have  frequently 
been  paid  oft'.  But  though  there  have  been  more  years 
of  peace  than  of  war  fince  the  funds  were  eftablillied, 
the  debts  contracted  during  each  war  have  much  ex- 
ceeded the  paymeais  during  the  fubfeqiient,  peace. 
This  will  appear  by  the  following  abftraft  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  national  debt. 

Debt  at  peace  of  Ryfwich,  1697  L.  21,511,472 
Debt  at  the  beginning  of  war  1701  16,394,701 

Difcharged  during  peace  1697  to  1701  5,121,071 

Debt   at  peace  of  Utrecht  1714,  inclu- 
ding value  of  annuities  afterwards  fub- 
fcribed  to  South-Sea  ftock  -  55,282,978 
ContraaeJ  in  war  1701  to  1714  38,888,277 

Debt 


Funds. 


FUN 

Fundirat-n-t  Debt  at  the '.^egiiining  of  war  1 740,  iiiclu- 

II  fi'ii^    L..    I,oo0;000   clurgtd  uu  civil 

Funjanien-       y^n  _  .  .  ^^ 

.     ''* '         Difcii.ii'g''d  Jiiriii^  peace  I7f4  lo  I7;9 
Dsbl  at  [leaccof  Aix-la  Chapellc,  i  74'S 
Cuatraded  during  war  1740  101748 
Debt  at  beginning  ot  war  1756 
Paid  olfdiini);^  peace  1748  to  1736 
Debt  funded  at  the  peace   1763,  inclu- 
ding L. 9, 839,597  tlieaowing,  which 
was  funded  in  Die  i'ub'cqaent  years 
Betides  this,  ilicre  was  uboat  L. 6, 000, 000 
of  debt  paid  off",  wiihoat    ever     being 
funded. 
Funded  debt,  T77J 

Paid  olFdiiruif;  peace  1763  to  177$,  he- 
fules  nnfiitideil  debt  aboveineutioued 
Funded  debt  at  the  peace  17S3.  2 
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47,954/25 
7,323,355 
79,193-313 
31,238,690 
73,289673 
5,905,640 


133,957,270 


125,000,000 

8,959,270 
11,363,254 


FUNDAMENT,  in  amtoiny,  the  lowed  part  of 
tlie  intelUnum  rcCtuni,  called  by  anator.iills  the  nfiui. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  93. 

FUNDAMtiiNTAL,  in  general,  fimethin™  that 
ferves  as  a  bafe  or  foundation  for  another. 

FuNDAMEN  r  AL,  in  mulic.  tifuiiJavieiitalfuuiid'M 
that  which  forms  the  lowed  note  of  ilie  Chord,  and 
from  whence  are  deduced  the  lurnionical  relations    of 

*  See  Ton/c.  the  refl  i   or,  which  ferves  for  a  key  to  the  tone*.   The 

fiindamental  bafs  is  that  which  ferves  for  a  foundation 
10  the  harmony,  h  jundament'jl  chord  is  that  whofe 
bafs  is  fundamental,  and  in  which  the  founds  are  ran- 
ged in  the  fame  order  as  when  ihey  are  generated,  ac- 
cording ro  the  experiment  fo  often  repeated,  by  M. 
d'AIembirc,  in  his  Preliminary  Difconricand  Elements 

•  gggjl^j^yj.  of  Mulic  f.   But  as  this  order  removes  the  parts  to  an 

extreme  diflance  from  the  other,  they  mnfl  be  ap- 
proximated by  combinations  or  inverlions  ;  but  if  the 
l)ars  remains  the  fame  the  chord  docs  not  for  ihisrea- 
fon  ceafe  to  bear  the  name  oi fiindaiua/tal.  Such  an 
example  is  this  chord,  ui  Jiiifoi,  included  in  the  inter- 
val of  a  fifth  :  whereas,  in  the  order  of  itsgencration 
ut  foi  mi,  it  iududes  a  tenth,  and  even  a  feventeenth  ; 
fince  thefuiuUineiital  ut  is  noc  the  filth  o( fol,  but  the 
oCtave  of  [hat  fifth. 

FvsoAME.XTAL  Bcifi.  This  part  in  mufic  is,  accord- 
ing to  Rouffeau,  and  indeed  according  to  all  authors 
wlio  have  proceeded  upon  M.  Rameau's  experiment, 
in  itspriiuary  idea,  that  bafs  which  is  formed  by  the 
fundamental  notes  of  every  perfedt  chord  that  confti- 
tutes  the  harmony  of  the  piece  ;  fo  that  under  each 
chord  it  canfes  to  be  heard,  or  underllood,  the  fun- 
damental found  of  that  particular  chord;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  found  from  whence  it  is  derived  by  the  rules 
of  harmony.  From  whence  we  may  fee,  that  the 
fundamental  bafs  can  have  no  other  contexture  than 
that  of  a  regular  and  fundamental  fucceflion,  without 
which  the  procedure  of  the  upper  pans  would  be  ille- 
gitimate. 

Toundcrfland  this  well,  it  is  necclfary  to  be  Icnowu, 
that,  according  to  the  fyflem  of  Rameau,  which  Rouf- 
feauhas  followed  in  his  Didlionary,  every  chord,  tho' 
compofcd  of  feveral  founds,  can  only  have  one  which 
is  its  fundamental,  r;'-.  that  which  produces  thischord, 
and  which  is  its  bafs  according  to  the  direft  and  natu- 
ral order.     Now  the  bafs  which  prevails  under  all  the 


other  parts,  does  not  always  cxprefs  the  fnuJamental  Fundamut 
found,  of  the  chords ;  for  aiiiongft  all  the  founds  which        '■''• 
form  a  chord,  the  compofer  is  at  liberty   to  transfer  to         "'' 
tl;e  bafs  that  which  bethinks  preferable  ;  regard  being 
had  to  the  procedure  of  thatbais,  to  the  beauty  01  the 
nitludy,  and  above  all   to  the  exprelhon,  as  may  after- 
wards be  explained.     In  this  cafe  the  real  fundinicntal 
fouiul,  inflead  of  retaining  its  natural  ftation,  which  is 
in  the  bafs,  will  cither  be  transferred  to  foine  of  the 
other  pans,  or  perhaps  even  entirely  fupprelTed,  and 
iuch  a  cliord  is  called  an  inverted  chord. 

Ill  reality,  fays  Rameau,  a  chord  inverted  does  not 
dittcr  from  the  chord  in  its  direct  and  natural  oidtr 
from  which  it  was  produced  :  but  as  theft  founds  form 
different  combinations,  thefe  combinations  have  long 
been  taken  for  fundamental  chords  ;  difierent  names, 
have  been  ;;ivcn  ihcm,  (wliich  may  be  fcen  at  the  wurd 
Accord,  in  Koiilfcau's  Diflionary).  Thefe  ranics, 
by  the  pcrfons  who  bellowed  ihein,  were  thought  to 
create  and  fani?lify  their  diftinflions  ;  as  if  a  difference 
in  names  could  leally  produce  a  difference  in  the  fpe- 
cits. 

M.  Rameau  in  his  Treatife  of  Harmony  has  fhown, 
and  M  d'Alembert  in  his  Elements  of  Mnlic  has  fiiU 
morcclearly  evinced,  that  many  of  thefe  pretcndedly 
difFcrent  chords  were  no  more  than  ijiverfions  of  one 
fmglc  chord.  Thus  the  chord  of  the  fixth  is  no  more 
than  the  perfect  chord  of  the  third  transferred  to  the 
bafs ;  by  adding  a  fifth,  we  fliall  liave  the  cliord  of  the 
fixih  and  fo'irth.  Kcre  there  are  three  combinations 
of  a  chord,  which  only  confills  of  three  founds  ;  thole 
which  contain  four  founds  are  fufceptible  of  lour 
combinations,  fince  each  of  thefe  founds  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  bafs.  But  in  adding  l>encath  thisanoiher 
bais  which,  under  all  the  coinbinatioi.s  of  one  and  the 
fame  chord,  always  prcfents  the  fundamental  found  ;  it 
is  evident,  that  conlbnant  chords  are  reduced  to  the 
number  three,  and  the  number  of  dilfonaut  chords  to 
four.  Add  10  this  all  the  chords  by  iuppofition,  which 
may  likewife  be  reduced  to  the  fundamentals,  and 
you  will  find  harmony  brouglit  to  a  degree  of  fimpli- 
ciiy  in  which  no  perfon  could  ever  hope  to  fee  it  whillt 
iis  rules  remained  in  that  rtaieof  confufion  where  M. 
Rameau  found  them.  It  is  certainly,  as  that  author 
obfcrves,  an  aflonifliing  occurrence,  that  the  practice 
of  this  art  could  becarriedfo  far  as  it  really  was,  with- 
out knowing  its  foundation  ;  and  that  all  the  rules 
were  fo  cxaftly  found,  without  liaving  difcovercd  the 
principle  on  which  they  depended. 

Afier  having  fhown  what  is  the  fundamental  bafs  be- 
neath the  chords,  let  us  now  fpeak  of  its  procedure, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  connects  thefe  chords 
among  themfelves.  Upon  this  point  the  precepts  of 
the  art  may  be  reduced  to  the  fix  following  rules. 

1.  The  fundamental  bafs  ought  never  to  found  any 
other  notes  than  thofe  of  the  fcries  or  tone  in  which 
the  compofer  finds  hiniftif,  or  at  Icafl  tliofc  of  the  fc- 
ries or  tone  to  which  hechoofcs  to  make  a  tranlition. 
Thisof  all  the  rules  for  the  fundamental  bafs  isthefirft 
and  mofl  indifpenfable. 

2.  By  the  fetond,  its  procedure  ought  to  be  fo  inipli- 
citely  f^ubjefted  to  the  laws  of  modulation,  as  never  to 
fuffcr  the  idea  of  a  former  mode  t&  be  lofl  till  ihai  of  a 
fubfcquent  one  can  be  legitimately  aflumcd  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  that  the  fundamental  bafs  ought  never  to  be  de- 
vious. 
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Fundamtn-  vious,  or  fuffcr  us  to  be  one  moment  at  a  lofs  in  what 
t»l.       mode  we  are. 

*~~^'  '  3.  By  the  third,  it  is  fubjeclcd  to  tlie  conneftionof 
chordsand  tlie  preparation  of  dilfonances  :  a  manacuvre 
whicli,  as  we  Ihall  afterwards  lee,  is  nothing  tlfe  but 
a  method  of  producing  this  connetlion,  and  whith  of 
confequence  isonly  neccifiry  when  the  connection  can- 
not fubfift  without  it.  See  Connection,  Prepara- 
tion. 

4.  By  the  fourth,  it  is  necelTitated,  after  every  dif- 
fonance,  to  purfue  that  career,  which  the  refolution  of 
tlie  dilFonance  iiidifpenfibly  prefcribes.  Sec  Resolu- 
tion. 

5.  By  the  fifth,  which  is  nothmg  elfe  but  a  confc- 
(juence  of  the  former,  the  fundamental  bafs  ought 
only  to  move  by  confonant  intervals  ;  except  alone 
in  the  operation  of  a  broken  cadence,  or  after  a  chord 
of  the-feventh  diminilhed,  where  itrifes  diatonically. 
Every  other  motion  of  the  fundamental  bafs  is  illegi- 
timate. 

6.  By  the  fixth,  in  Ihort,  the  fundamental  bafs  or 
harmony  ought  not  to  be  fyncopated  ;  but  to  diilin- 
guifti  the  bars  and  the  times  which  they  contain,  by 
changes  of  chords  properly  marked  with  cadences  ;  in 
fnch  a  manner,  for  inftance,that  the  dilfonances  wliich 
ought  to  be  prepared  may  find  their  preparation  in 
the  imperfcft  time,  but  chiefly  that  all  the  repofes  may 
happen  in  the  perfect  time.  This  llxth  rule  admits  of 
an  infinite  number  of  exceptions  ;  but  the  compofer 
ought  however  to  be  attentive  to  it,  if  he  would  form 
a  mulic  in  which  the  movements  are  properly  marked, 
and  in  which  the  bars  may  end  gracefully. 

Wherever thefe  rules  areobferved,the  hai-mony  flrall 
be  regular  and  without  fault :  this,  however,  will  not 
hinder  themuiicfrom  being  deteftable.     See  Compo- 

SITIOI*. 

A  word  of  illullration  on  the  fifth  rule  may  not  be 
ufelefs.  Whatever  turn  may  be  given  to  a  funda- 
mental bafs,  if  it  is  properly  formed,  one  of  thefe 
alternatives  mull  always  be  found  ;  either  perfed: 
chords  moving  by  confonant  intervals,  without  which 
thefe  chords  would  have  no  connexion  ;  or,  dilfonant 
chords  in  operations  of  cadence  :  in  every  otlier  cafe, 
the  diffonance  can  neither  be  properly  placed  nor  pro- 
perly refolved. 

From  thence  it  follows,  that  the  fundamental  bafs 
cannot  move  regularly  but  in  one  of  thefe  tliree  man- 
ners. I  ft.  To  rife  or  defcend  by  a  third  or  by  a  lixth. 
adlj,  By  a  fourth  or  a  fifth,  jdly,  To  rife  diatonical- 
ly by  means  of  the  diironance  which  forms  the  connec- 
tion, or  by  a  licence  upon  a  perf  ec-l  chord.  With  refpect 
to  a  diatonic  defcent,  it  is  a  motion  abfolutely  prohibit- 
ed to  the  fundamental  bafs  ;  or,  at  mofl,  merely  tolera- 
ted in  cafes  where  two  perfect  chords  arc  in  fuccellion, 
divided  by  a  clofe  exprelFed  or  underllood.  This  rule 
has  no  other  exception  :  and  it  is  from  not  difcerning 
the  foundation  of  certain  tranfitions,  that,  M.  Rameau 
has  caufed  the  fundamental  bafs  to  defcend  diatonically 
■under  chords  of  the  fevcnth  ;  an  operation  which  is 
imprafticablc  in  legitimate  harmony.  See  Cadence, 
Dissonance. 

The  fundamental  bafs,  which  they  add  for  no  other 

/reafon  than  to  ferve  as  a  proof  of  the  harmony,  mull 

be  retrenched  in  execution,  and  often  in  practice  it 

would  have  a  -very  bad  effcft  ;  for  it  is,  as  M.  Rameau 
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very  properly obfcrvcs,  intended  forthejudgmml,,  and 
not  for  the  ear.  It  would  at  Icafl  produce  a  monotony 
extremely  naufeous  by  frequent  returns  of  the  fame 
chord,  whicli  they  difguife  and  vary  more  agreeably 
by  combining  it  in  different  manners  ujion  the  conti- 
nued bafs,  without  reckoning  upon  the  ditferent  inver- 
llons  of  harmony,  which  furnilh  a  ihoufand  mearis  of 
adding  new  beauties  to  the  mulic  and  new  energy  to 
the  exprelFion.     See  Chord,  Inversion. 

But  it  will  be  objected.  If  the  fundamental  bafs  is 
not  ufeful  in  compofiug  good  mufic,  if  it  mull  even  be 
retrenched  in  practice,  what  good  purpofe,  tlien,  can 
it  ferve  .'  We  anfwer,  that,  in  the  firll  place,  it  ferves 
for  a  rule  to  fcholars,  upon  which  they  may  learn  to 
form  a  regular  harmony,  and  to  give  to  all  the  pans 
fuch  a  diatonic  and  elementary  procedure  as  is  prc- 
fcribed  them  by  that  fundamental  bafs.  It  does  more, 
as  we  liave  already  faid  :  it  proves  whether  a  harmony 
already  formed  be  jull  and  regular  ;  for  all  harmony 
which  cannot  be  fubjeCtcdto  the  tell  of  a  fundamental 
bafs,  mull  according  to  all  rules  be  bad.  Finally,  it 
ferves  for  the  invefligation  of  a  continued  bafs  under  a 
given  air  :  though,  hi  reality,  he  who  cannot  directly 
form  a  continued  bals,  will  fcarcely  be  able  to  form  a 
fundamental  bafs,  which  is  better  ;  and  much  lefsllill 
will  he  be  able  to  transform  that  fundamental  bafs  in- 
to a  legitimate  contuiued  bafs.  Tliefe  which  follo\r 
are,  however,  the  principal  rules  which  M.  Rameau 
prefcribes  for  finding  the  fundamental  bafs  of  a  given 
air. 

1.  To  afcertain  with  precifion  the  mode  in  which 
the  compofer  begins,  and  tliofe  through  which  he  palTcs. 
There  are  alfo  rules  for  invclligating  the  modes;  bat 
fo  long,  fo  vague,  lo  incomplete,  that  with  refpecl  to 
this,  the  ear  may  be  formed  long  before  the  rules  arc 
acquired  ;  and  the  dunce  who  Ihould  try  to  ufe  them, 
would  gain  no  improvement  but  the  habit  of  proceed- 
ing always  note  by  note,  whithout  even  knowing  where 
he  is. 

2.  To  try  in  fuccefHon  imder  each  note  the  princi- 
pal chords  of  the  mode,  beginning  by  thofe  which  arc 
moil  analogous,  and  pafling  even  to  the  moft  remote, 
when  the  compofer  fees  hinifelf  under  a  iicceility  of  do- 
ing fo. 

3.  To  confider  whether  the  chord  chofen  can  fuit 
the  upper  part  in  what  precedes  and  in  wliat  follows, 
by  a  jufl  fundamental  fuccellion ;  and  when  this  is  im- 
practicable to  return  the  way  he  came. 

4.  Not  to  change  the  the  note  of  the  fundamental  bafs 
till  after  having  exahulled  all  the  notes  which  are  al- 
lowed in  fuccellion  in  the  upper  part,  and  which  can 
enter  into  its  chord  ;  or  till  fome  fyncopated  note  in 
the  air  may  be  fufceptible  of  two  or  a  greater  number 
of  notes  in  the  bafs,  to  prepare  the  dillbnance  whicU 
may  be  afterwards  refolved  according  to  rule. 

5.  To  lludy  the  intertextm-e  of  the  phrafes ;  the 
poiriblcfuccelHon  of  cadences, whether  full  or  avoided  j 
and  above  all,  the  paufes  which  for  ordinary  return  at 
the  end  of  every  four,  or  of  every  two  bars,  fo  that 
they  may  always  fall  upon  perfect  and  regidar  caden- 
ces. 

6.  In  Ihort,  to  obfervc  all  the  rules  formerly  given 

for  the  compofition  of  the  fundamental  bafs Thefe 

are  the  principal  obfervations  to  be  made  for  finding 
one  under  any  given  air  ;  for  there  are  foMeiimcs  fcvo 
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ral  uifFcrcnt  oneswiiich  may  be  invefligated.  But, 
whatever  maybe  laid  to  the  contrsry,  if  the  air  has 
accent  and  character,  there  is  only  one  jull  fundanien- 
Lal  bals  which  can  be  adapted  to  it. 

^fter  having  given  a  fummary  explication  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  fundamental  bais  fiiould  be  compo- 
fcd,  it  ihould  remain  to  fugs^eft  the  means  of  tranf- 
forming  it  into  a  continued  bafs  ;  and  this  w'ould  be 
eafy,  if  it  were  only  ncceliary  to  regard  the  diatonic 
procediux  and  the  agreeable  air  ol  this  bafs.  But  let 
us  not  imagine  that  the  bafs,  which  is  the  guide  and 
fupport  of  the  harmony,  the  foul,  and  as  it  were  the 
interpreter,  of  the  air,  ihould  be  limited  to  rules  fo 
liinplc  :  there  are  others  which  depend  upon  principles 
more  certain  and  more  radical;  fruiilul,  but  latent 
priirciples,  which  have  been  felt  by  every  artill  of  ge- 
nius without  having  been  detected  by  any  one,  Ilouf- 
feau  hopes,  that  in  his  letter  upon  French  mufic  he 
inlinuated  this  principle.  For  tliofc  who  underfiand 
him,  lie  imagines  he  has  faid  enough  concerning  it, 
and  can  never  fay  enough  of  it  for  thofe  who  do  not. 
See  Retilfenu's  Mifcellantes,  Vol.  II.  p.  I. 

He  docs  not  here  mention  ilie  ingenious  fyllcm  by 
M.  Scrre  of  Geneva,  nor  his  double  fundamental  bafs  : 
becaufc  the  principles  which,  with  a  fagacity  merito- 
rious of  praife,  he  had  half  detefted,  have  afterwards 
been  unfolded  by  M.  Tartini,  in  aw'ork  of  wliich  Rouf- 
feau  has  given  an  account  in  his  article  System. 

FUNDI  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
Via  Appia,  near  Cajeta  ;  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  except  the  right  of  fuffrage  and  of 
magilb'acy.  Now  Foudi  ;  a  city  of  Naples,  on  the  con- 
i'uus  of  the  pope's  dominions.  E.  Long.  14.  20. 
N.  Lat.  41.  35. 

FUNDY-BAY,  a  bay  feated  between  New-England 
and  Acadia  or  New  Scotland,  in  which  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent fifti  cry. 

FUNEN,  or  Fionia,  a  confiderable  ifland  in  Den- 
mark, feated  on  the  Baltic  fea,  and  feparatcd  from  jut- 
land  by  a  flrait  called  the  Lc^cr  Belt,  and  from  the 
illandof  Zealand  by  another  called  the  Great  Belt.  It 
js  fertile  in  wheat  and  barley  ;  and  abounds  in  cattle, 
horfcs,  game  of  all  forts,  and  filh.  Odenfce  is  the  ca- 
pital towni. 

FUNERAL  RITES,  ceremonies  accompanying  the 
interment  or  bm-ialof  any  perfon.  The  word  is  form- 
ed of  the  Latin  fiiuus ;  and  the  oifiinal'ta,  on  account 
of  the  torches  (which  wcre/}/?^i.'i  cera  araimdati')  ufed 
in  the  funerals  of  the  Romans  ;  though  others  derive 
funui  from  the  Greek  <f  c»o!  death  or  /laughter. 

Thefe  rites  differed  among  the  ancients  according  to 
the  ditferent  genius  and  religion  of  each  country. 

The  firll  people  wdiofeem  to  have  paid  any  particu- 
lar rcfpeft  to  their  dead,  were  the  Egyptians,  the  pof- 
terity  of  Ham.  The  iirfl  cultivatorsof  idolati'ous  wor- 
fhip  and  fuperilition  after  the  flood  ;  they  were  alfo 
the  firfl  who  alferted  the  immortality  oftlie  foul,  its 
migration  into  all  kinds  of  animals  in  earth,  air,  and 
ica,  and  its  return  to  the  human  body  ;  which  tliey 
fuppofed  to  be  within  the  term  of  5000  years  :  Hence 
proceeded  their  very  gi'eat  care  in  embalming  of  the.T 
dead  bodies,  and  their  being  at  fuch  vafl  expcnces,  as 
they  were,  in  building  proper  rtpofitories  for  them  ; 
for  they  were  more  felicitous  about  their  graves  tJian 
iheii-  lioufcs :  Tkis  gave  biriii  10  [kofe  Wflders  pf"  the 


world  the  pyramids,  which  were  built  for  the  burial  of   Funeral, 

their  kings,  with  fuch  vail  charges,  raid  alnioft  incre-  ' ^ 

dible  magnificence.     See  Pyramid. 

Whenever  a  perfon  died  among  the  Egyptians,  his 
parents  and  friends  put  on  mownful  habits,  and  ab- 
Itained  from  all  banquets  and  entertainments.  This 
moiu-ning  lafled  from  40  to  70  days,  during  which 
time  they  embalmed  thebody.  See  Embalming. 

When  this  ceremony  was  finilhed,  the  embalmed 
body  w-as  reilored  to  the  friends,  who  placed  it  in  a 
kind  of  open  chefl,  which  was  prefcrved  either 
in  their  lioufes,  or  in  the  fepulclircs  of  their  an- 
ceflors.  But  before  the  dead  were  allowed  to  be 
depofitedin  the  tomb,  they  underwent  a  folemnjudge- 
meat,  which  extended  even  to  then-  kings.  Of  this 
remarkable  culiom  we  have  a  particular  account  in  the 
lirfl  book  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  "  Tliofe  who  pre- 
pare to  bury  a  relation,  give  notice  of  the  day  intend- 
ed for  the  ceremony  to  the  judges,  and  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  deceafed;  informing  them,  that  the  body 
willpafsover  the  lake  of  that  diib'id.  to  whichthe  dead 
belonged:  where,  the  judges  alfcmbled,  to  the  num- 
ber of  more  than  40,  and  ranging  themfclves  in  a  fcmi- 
circle  on  the  farther  fide  of  the  lake,  the  veifel  is  fet- 
afloat,  which  thofe  who  fuperinted  the  funeral  have 
prepared  for  this  purpofe.  'I'his  veifel  is  managed  by 
a  pilot,  called  the  Egyptian  language  Charon  ;  and 
hence  they  fay,  that  Orpheus,  travelling  in  old  times 
into  Egypt,  and  feeing  this  ceremony,  formed  his 
fable  ot  the  infernalregions,  partly  from  what  he  faw 
and  partly  from  invention.  The  veffel  being  launched 
on  the  lake  before  the  coffin  which  contains  the  body 
is  put  on  board,  the  law  permits  all,  who  are  fo  inclin- 
ed, to  produce  an  accufation  againll  it.  If  any  one 
fteps  forth,  and  proves  that  the  deceafed  has  led  art 
evil  life,  the  judges  pronounce  fentencc,  and  the  body 
is  precluded  ti'om  burial  ;  but  if  the  accufer  is  convict- 
ed of  injuffice  in  his  charge,  he  falls  himfelf  under  a 
confiderable  penalty.  When  no  accufer  appears,  or 
when  the  accufer  is  proved  to  be  an  unfair  one,  the  re- 
lations, who  are  affenibled,  change  then'  cxpreffionsof 
forrow  into  encomiums  on  the  dead  ;  yet  do  not,  like 
the  Greeks,  fpeak  in  honour  ofhis  family,  becaufe  they 
conlider  all  Egyptians  as  equally  well-born  ;  but  they 
fet  forth  the  education  and  manners  ofhis  youth,  his 
piety  and  jultice  in  maturer  life,  his  moderation,  and 
every  vu^tue  by  which  he  was  diflingiiiflied  ;  and  they 
fupplicatc  the  infernal  deities  to  receive  him  as  analfo- 
ciate  among  the  blcfl.  The  multitude  join  their  accla- 
mations of  applaufc  in  this  celebration  of  the  dead, 
whom  they  conlider  as  going  to  pafs  an  eternity  among 
the  jufl  below."  Such  is  the  defcription  which  Dio- 
dorusgives  of  this  funeraljudicatiu'c,  to  which  even  the 
kings  of  Egj'pt  were  fubjeft.  The  fame  author  alTerts 
that  manyfovcreigns  had  been  thusjudicially  depriveif 
of  the  honours  of  burial  by  the  indignation  of  their 
people  :  and  that  the  terrors  of  fuch  a  fate  had  the 
mofl  falutary  influence  on  the  virtue  of  their  kmgs. 

The  funeral  rites  among  the  Hehrevn  were  folemn 
and  magnificent.  When  any  perfon  was  dead,  his  rela- 
tions and  friends  rent  their  cloaths  ;  which  cuftom  is 
but  faintly  imitated  by  the  modern  Jews,  who  only 
cut  ofFa  bit  of  their  garment,  in  token  of  afflielion.  It 
was  ufual  to  bend  the  dead  perfon's  thumb  into  the 
hand^  and  faftcu  it  in  that  polhire  with  a  firing  ;  be- 
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Funtnl.  caufe  ihe  thumb  then  havmg  the  figure  of  the  name  ot 
* ^ '  God,  they  thought  the  devil  would  not  dare  to  ap- 
proach it.  When  they  came  to  the  burying-place,  they 
made  a  fpeech  to  the  dead  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Blclfed  be  God,  who  has  lormed  thee,  fed  thee, 
maintained  thee,  and  taken  away  thy  life.  O  dead  !  he 
knows  your  nimibers,  and  ihall  one  day  rellore  yoiu- 
life,  &c.  Then  they  fpoke  the  elogimn,  or  funeral 
oration,  of  the  deceafed  ;  after  which  they  faid  a  pray- 
er, called  the  rtghtioiifnefs  oj  judgmiiit ;  tlicii  turning 
the  face  of  the  deceafed  towards  heaven,  they  called 
out,  "Go  in  peace." 

^mong  the  ancient  Craks  it  was  ufual  fometimcs 
before  the  interment,  to  put  a  piece  of  money  into  tlie 
mouth  of  the  deceafed,  which  was  thought  to  be  Cha- 
ron's fare  for  wafting  the  departed  foul  over  tlic  infer- 
nal river.  This  ceremony  was  not  ufed  in  thofe  coun- 
tries which  were  fuppofed  to  be  lituated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  infernal  regions,  and  t  >  lead  thither 
by  a  ready  and  dirett  road.  The  corpfc  was  likewife 
furnilhed  with  a  cake,  compofed  of  tiour,  honey,  &c. 
which  was  deligned  to  appeafe  the  fury  of  Cerberus 
the  door-keeper  of  hell,  and  to  procure  the  gholl  a 
fafe  and  quiet  entrance.  During  the  time  the  corpfe 
continued  in  the  houfe,  there  Itood  before  the  door  a 
velfel  of  water  :  the  defign  of  which  was,  that  thofe 
concerned  about  the  body  might  pm'ify  themfelves  by 
walhing ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  as  well 
as  of  the  Jews,  that  pollution  was  contraiited  bj^  touch- 
ing a  dead  body. 

The  ceremionies  by  which  they  exprefled  their  for- 
row  for  the  death  of  their  friends  were  various  ;  but 
it  feems  to  have  been  a  conflantrule  to  recede  as  much 
as  polfiblc  in  habit  and  behaviour  from  their  ordinary 
cuitoms.  For  thisreafon  they  abftained  from  banquets 
and  entertainments  ;  they  divelled  theniielvesof  all  or- 
naments ;  they  tore,  cutotf,or  ihaved  their  hair,  which 
they  caft  into  the  funeral  pile,  to  be  confumed  with 
the  body  of  their  deceafed  friend.  Sometimes  they 
threw  themfelves  on  the  gi-ound,  and  rolled  in  the  dull, 
or  covered  their  head  with  allies  ;  they  beat  their 
breafts,  and  even  tore  their  lleih  with  their  nails,  upon 
the  lofs  of  a  perfon  they  much  lamented.  When  per- 
fons  of  rank,  fuch  as  public  magillrates  or  great  ge- 
nerals, died,  the  whole  city  put  on  a  face  of  mourn- 
ing ;  all  public  meetings  were  intermitted  ;  the  fchools, 
baths,  fliops,  temples,  and  all  places  of  concourfe,  were 
£hut  up. 

After  interment  followed  the  f/'/v/^f  or  feafls, at  which 
the  company  ufed  to  appear  crowned  ;  when  they  fpoke 
in  praife  of  the  dead,  fo  far  as  they  could  go  with 
truth,  it  being  efteemed  a  notorious  wickednefs  to  lie 
upon  fuch  an  occafion.  And  not  only  at  thofe  feails, 
but  even  before  the  company  departed  from  the  fe- 
pulchre,thcy  were  fometimes  entertained  with  a  pane- 
gyric upon  the  dead  perfon. 

The  Grecian  foldiers,  who  died  in  war,  had  not 
only  their  tombs  adorned  with  infcriptions  Ihowing 
their  names,  parentage,  and  exploits,  but  were  alio 
honoured  with  an  oration  in  their  praife.  Particularly 
the  cultom  among  the  Athenians  in  the  interment  of 
their  foldiers  was  as  follows,  namely,  "  They  ufed  to 
place  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  tents  three  days  before 
the  fimeral,  that  all  perfons  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  their  relations,  and  pay  their  laft  refpedls 
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to  them.     Upon  tlic  fourth  day,  a  coffin  of  cyprefs    Funeral. 

was  ftnt  from  every  tribe,  to  convey  the  bones  o(  their  "— 

own  relations  ;  afttr  which,  went  a  covered  hcarfc,  in 
memory  of  thofe  whofe  bodies  could  not  be  found.  All 
thcfc,  accompanied  with  the  v^holc  body  of  the  people, 
were  carried  to  tlie  public  burying-place,  called 6>/-«7/./- 
ais,  and  there  interred.  Oac  oration  was  fpoken  in  com- 
mendation of  them  all,  and  their  monuments  adorned 
with  pillars,  infcriptions,  and  all  other  ornaments  ufual 
aboiu  the  tombs  of  the  moll  honourable  perfons.  The 
oration  was  pronounced  by  the  fathers  of  the  deceafed 
perfons,  who  had  behaved  themfelves  molt  valiantly. 
Thus,  after  the  famous  battle  at  Marathon,  the  fathers 
of  Callimachus  and  Cynasgyrus  were  appointed  to 
make  the  funeral  oration.  And  upon  the  return  of 
the  day,  upon  which  the  folemnity  was  firfh  held,  thd 
fame  oration  was  conftantly  repeated  every  year." 

InteiTuig  or  laymg  the  dead  in  the  ground,  feems 
to  have  been  the  moll  ancient  praftice  among  the 
Greeks ;  though  bm-ning  came  afterwards  to  be  gene- 
rally ufed  among  them.  It  was  cuftomary  to  throw 
mto  the  fmieral  pile  thofe  garments  the  deceafed  ufu- 
ally  wore.  The  pile  was  lighted  by  one  of  the  de- 
ceafcd's  ncarcll  relations  or  friends,  who  made  prayers 
and  vows  to  the  winds  to  alhll  the  flames,  that  the 
body  might  quickly  be  reduced  to  aflies  ;  and  dm-ing 
the  time  the  pile  was  bm-ning,  the  dead  perlbns's  friends 
flood  by  it,  pouring  libations  of  wine,  and  calling  upon 
the  deceafed. 

The  funeralrites  among  the  ancient  Rojuniis  were  very 
numerous.  The  deceafed  was  kept  feven  days  ;  and 
every  day  walhed  with  hot  water,  and  fometimes  witli 
oil,  that,  in  cafe  he  were  only  in  a  llamber,  he  might 
be  thus  waked  ;  and  every  now  and  then  his  friends 
meeting,  made  a  horrible  outcry  or  fliout,  with  the 
fame  view ;  which  laft  adion  they  called  coaclamatio. 
The  third  conclamation  was  on  the  feventh  day  ;  when, 
if  no  figns  of  life  appeared,  the  dcfunel  was  drelTed  and 
embalmed  by  the  polliuftores  ;  placed  in  a  bed  near 
the  door,  with  his  face  and  heels  towards  the  flrcct  ; 
and  the  outlide  of  the  gate,  if  the  deceafed  were  of 
condition,  was  garnilhed  with  cyprefs  boughs.  In 
the  courfe  of  thefe  feven  days,  an  altar  was  raifed  near 
his  bed  fide,  called  acerra  -,  on  which  his  friends  every 
day  offered  incenfe  ;  and  the  libitmarii  provided  things 
for  the  ftmeral. 

On  the  feventh  day  a  crier  was  fent  about  the  city, 
to  invite  the  people  to  tlic  folemnizatioii  of  the  fune- 
ral in  thefe  words  :  Excquias  L.  Tit.  filii,  quibus  tjl 
commodum  ire,  jam  terii/tus  ejl.  Olltts  (i.  e.  ille )  ex  ^dibus 
effertur.  The  people  being  alfemblcd,  the  lafl  concla- 
mation ended,  and  the  bed  was  covered  with  purple  : 
a  trumpeter  marched  forth,  followed  by  old  womeii 
called  fraficx,  finging  fongs  in  praife  of  the  deceafed  ; 
lallly,  the  bed  followed,  borne  by  tlie  next  relations  ; 
and  if  the  perfon  were  of  quality  and  office,  the  waxen 
images  of  all  his  predecelibrs  were  carried  before  him 
on  poles.  The  bed  was  followed  by  his  children,  kindred, 
&c.  airati,  or  m  mourning :  from  M'hich  act  of  follow- 
ing the  corpfe,  thefefimeral  rites  were  called  exequi.c. 
The  body  thus  brought  to  the  roftra,  the  next  of  kin, 
Lvidohat  dejun^Hm  pro  roflris,  made  a  funeral  oration  in 
his  praife  and  that  of  his  ancellors.  This  done,  the 
body  was  carried  to  i\\cpyra,  or  funeral  pile,  and  there 
burnt :  his  friends  firil  cutting  off  a  finger,  to  be  bu- 
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Funeral,    ried  with  a  fecoiid  folcmniiy.     The  body  confumed, 

^— ^' the  alhcs  were  gathered  ;  and  the  priefl  fpriiikling  the 

company  thrice  witli  clean  water,  the  eldelt  ol'  the 
frafca  crying  aloud,  ilicet,  difmillcd  the  people,  who 
took  their  leave  of  the  deceal'edin  this  iot:m,l/a:e,vale, 
vale  :  noi  te  ordine  quo  jtatura perriuj'ertt ,  J eqmviur — 
The  alhes,  inclofcd  in  an  urn,  were  laid  m  the  fepul- 
chre  or  tomb. 

Thetf«<;/t';//C/i/vy?/rt«jteftified  then- abhorrence  of  the 
Pagan  ciirtom  of  burning  the  dead  ;  and  always  depo- 
litcd  the  body  entire  in  the  ground  :  and  it  was  ufual 
to  bellow  the  Iionour  of  embalming  upon  the  martyrs 
at  kafl,  if  not  upon  others.  They  prepared  the  body 
for  btirial,  by  walhing  it  with  water,  and  drcffing  it 
in  a  funeral  attire.  The  exportation  or  carrying  forth 
of  the  body  was  performed  by  near  relations,  or  per- 
fons  of  fuch  dignity  as  the  cu-cumftances  of  the  de- 
ceafed  required.  Pfalmody,  or  linging  ol  pfalms,  was 
the  great  ceremony  ufed  hi  all  funeral  procclfions  among 
the  ancient  Chrillians. 

In  the  Ro!?/iJh  church,  when  a  perfon  is  dead,  tliey 
walli  the  body,  and  put  a  crucifix  in  its  hand.  At  its 
feet  ftands  a  vellel  full  of  holy  water,  and  a  fprinkler, 
that  they  who  come  in  may  fprinkle  both  themfclves 
and  the  deceafcd.  Jn  the  mean  time  fome  priefl  if  ands 
by  the  corpfe,  and  prays  for  the  deceafcd  till  it  is  laid 
in  the  earth.  In  the  funeral  proccfTion,  the  exorcifl 
walks  flrfl,  carrying  the  holy  water  ;  next  the  croi's- 
bearer,  afterwards  the  rcfl  of  the  clergy,  and  Lifl  of  all 
the  ofliciating  priefl.  They  all  ling  the  viiferere,  and 
fonie  other  pfalms  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  pfalm  a  rc- 
tjiiii?/!.  We  learn  from  Alet's  ritual,  that  the  faces  of 
deceafcd  laymen  mufl  be  turned  towards  the  altar, 
■when  they  are  placed  in  the  church  5  and  thofe  of  the 
clergy,  towards  the  people.  The  corpfe  is  placed  in 
the  church  furrounded  with  lighted  tapers  :  after  the 
office  for  the  dead,  mafs  is  laid  ;  then  the  oihciating 
priefl  fprinkles  the  corpfe  thrice  with  holy  water,  and 
as  often  throws  incenfe  on  it.  The  body  being  laid  in 
the  grave,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceafcd 
fprinkle  the  grave  with  holy  water. 

Tlic  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church  arc 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Latin.  It  needs  on- 
ly tobe  obfervcd,  tliat,  after  the  funeral  fervice,  they  kifs 
the  crucifix,  and  falutc  the  mouth  and  forehead  of  the 
deceafcd  :  after  which  each  of  the  company  eats  a  bit 
of  bread  and  drinks.a  glafs  of  wine  in  the  church, 
wiihing  the  foul  a  good  repofe,  and  the  afflifted  family 
all  confolation. 

FvsERAL-Ca?iies,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  an- 
cient funerals. 

It  was  cuftomary  for  pcrfons  of  quality,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  inflitute  games,  with 
all  forts  of  exercifes,  to  render  the  death  of  their  friends 
more  remarkable.  This  praftice  was  generally  recei- 
ved, and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
Pairoclus's  funeral  games  take  up  the  greaieft  part  of 
one  of  Homer's  Iliads  ;  and  Agamemnon's  ghofl  is 
introduced  by  the  fame  poet,  telling  the  ghofl  of 
Achilles,  that  he  had  been  a  fpectator  at  a  great  num- 
ber of  futh  folemnities. 

The  celebration  of  thefe  games  among  the  Greets 
jnoflly  confiflcdof  horfe-races  ;  the  prizes  were  of  dif- 
ferent forts  and  value,  according  to  the  quality  and 
jpagnificenxe  of  t]je  perfon  that  c«ltbrated  them.  The 


gai'lands  given  to  viflftrs  on  this  occafion  were  ufually    Funeral, 
of  parfley,  which  was  thought  to  have  fbme  particular  " 

relation  to  the  dead. 

Thofe  games,  among  the  Romans,  confifled  chiefly 
of  procefhons  ;  and  fometimcs  of  mortal  combats  of 
gladiators  aroimd  the  funeral  pile.  They,  as  well  as 
the  Greeks,  had  alfo  a  cullom,  though  very  ancient, 
of  cutting  the  tlu'oats  of  a  number  of  captives  be- 
fore the  pile,  as  victims  to  appeafe  the  manes  of 
the  deceafcd.  Cxfar  relates,  that  the  Gauls  had  this 
cuflom. 

The  funeral  games  were  abolifhed  by  the  emperor 
Claudius. 

FuKER4L  Oration,  a  difcourfe  pronounced  in  praife 
of  a  perfon  deceafcd,  at  the  ceremony  of  his  fmieral. 

This  cuflom  is  very  ancient.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  account  above  given  of  the  Egyptian  ceremonies 
of  interment,  may  be  perceived  the  firfl  rudiments  of 
funeral  orations,  and  what  was  the  fubjeft  of  them, 
wliich  were  afterwards  moulded  into  a  more  polite  and 
regular  form  by  other  nations,  who  adopted  this  cuf- 
tom.  Nor  can  we  omit  remarking,  that  thofe  funeral 
folemnities  were  attended  not  only  with  orations  in 
praife  of  the  deceafcd,  but  with  prayers  for  him  ; 
whicli  prayers,  it  feems,  were  made  by  one  who  perfo- 
nated  the  deceafcd  :  an  entire  form  of  one  of  them  is 
prcferved  by  Porphyry,  and  perhaps  it  may  iu  fome 
meafm-e  gratify  the  reader's  curiolity  to  recite  it  from 
him.  When  (fays  he)  they  (the  Egyptians)  em- 
balm their  deceafcd  nobles,  they  privately  take  out  the 
entrails,  and  lay  them  up  in  an  ark  or  chell :  moreover, 
among  other  things  which  they  do  in  favovff  of  the 
deceafcd,  lifting  up  the  ark  or  chefl  to  the  fun,  they 
invoke  him  ;  one  of  the  L/ii/;K<t;-// making  a  prayer  for 
the  deceafcd,  which  Euphrantus  has  trandated  out  of 
the  Egyptianlanguage,andisasfoUows  : — O  Lord,  the 
fun,  and  all  the  gods  who  give  life  to  men,  receive  me, 
and  admit  me  into  the  fociety  of  the  immortal  ones  ; 
for  as  long  as  I  lived  in  this  world,  I  religioufly  wor- 
fhippcd  the  gods  whom  my  parents  fliowed  me,  and 
have  always  honoured  thofe  who  begat  my  body  :  nor 
have  I  killed  any  man,  nor  have  1  defrauded  any  of 
what  has  been  committed  to  my  trufl,  nor  have  I  done 
any  thing  which  is  inexpiable.  Indeed,  whilA  I  was 
alive,  if  I  have  linned  either  by  eating  or  drinking  any 
thing  which  was  not  lawful ;  not  through  myfelf  have 
I  finned,  but  through  thefe,  fhowing  tlie  ark  and  chefl 
where  the  entrails  were.  And  having  thus  fpoke,  he 
cafls  it  into  the  river,  but  the  refl  of  the  body  he  em- 
balms as  pure." 

The  Grecians  received  the  feeds  of  fuperftitioa 
and  idolatrous  worfhip  from  the  Egyptians,  through 
the  coming  of  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  Danaus,  and  E- 
rechtheus,  into  Greece  ;  and  among  other  cufloms 
tranfplanted  from  Egypt,  were  the  folemnities  ufed  at 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  Of  thefe,  an  encomium  on  the. 
deceafcd  always  formed  a  part,  as  particularly  noticed 
under  the  preceding  article. 

From  the  Egyptians  and  Grecians,  efpecially  from 
the  latter,  the  Romans  received  many  of  their  laws 
and  cufloms,  as  well  as  much  of  their  polytheifm  and 
idolatrous  worfhip.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  cuflom 
of  making  fiuieral  orations  in  praife  of  the  dead  ob- 
tained among  them  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
funeral  fervices  were  performed  has  been  ahready  dc- 
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Funeral,    fcribcd.     The  corpfe  being  brought  into  theh"  great 

?"^ oratory,  called  the  RoJIra,  the  next  of  the  Ymlamic^^liat 

dsfuhCiumpro  ripr'ts,  that  is,  made  a  funeral  oration,  in 
the  commendation  principally  of  the  party  deccafcd, 
but  touching  the  worthy  afts  alfo  of  thole  his  prtde- 
ceffors  whole  images  were  there  prefcnt.  The  account 
given   by  Dr  Kennet  is  in  theic  words  :   "  In  all  the 
funerals  of  note,  efpecially  in  the  public  or  indidive, 
the  corple  was  tirft  brought  with  a  vaft  train  of  follow- 
ers into  the  Forum;  here  one  of  the  nearell  relations 
sfcended  therofti-a,  and  obliged  the  audience  with  an 
oration  in  praifc  of  the  deceafed.     If  none  of  the  kin- 
dred undertook  the  office,  it  was  difcharged  by  fome 
of  the  mofl  eminent  perfons  in  the  city  tor  learning 
and  eloquence,  as  Appian  reports  of  the  funeral  of 
Sylla.     And  Pliny  the  younger  reckons  it  as  the  tall 
addition  to  the  happiuefs  of  a  very  great  man,  that  he 
liad  the  honour  to  be  praifed  at  his  fmieral  by  the  moll 
eloquent  Tacitus,  then  conful  ;  which  is  agreeable  to 
Quintilian's  accoimt  of  this  matter,  Nani  et  junebres, 
&c.     For  the  funeral  orations  (fays  he)  depend  very 
often  on  fome  public  office,  and  by  order  of  fenate 
are  many  times  given  in  charge  to  the  magiflrates  to 
be  performed  by  themfclves  in  perfon.    The  invention 
of  this  cullom  is  generally  attributed  to  Valerius  Pop- 
licola,   loon  after  the  expulfion  of  the  regal  family. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  honouring  his  colleague's  obfe- 
quics  with  a  funeral  oration,  it  lb  pleafed  the  Romans, 
that  it  became  eullomary  for  the  bell  men  to  celebrate 
the  funerals  of  great  perfons  with  fpeeches  in  their 
cojnmendations."     Thus   Julius  Casfar,  according  to 
cuftom,  made  an  oration  in  the  roftra,  in  praifeof  his 
wife  Cornelia,  and  his  aimt  Julia,  when  dead  ;  wherein 
he  Ihewed,  that  his  aunt's  defccnt,  by  her  mother's 
fide,  was  from  kings,  and  by  her  lather's  from  the 
gods.     Plutarch  fays,  that  "  he  approved  of  the  law 
of  the  Romans,  which  ordered  fidtable  praifes  to  be 
given  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,   after  death." 
Thougli  by  what  he  fays  in  another  place,  it  feems 
that  the  old  Roman  law   was,  that  funeral  orations 
Ihould  be   made  only  for  the   elder  women ;    and 
therefore  he  fays,  that  Csefar  was  the  firft  that  made 
one  upon  his  own    wife,    it   not   being    then  ufual 
to  take  notice  of  younger  women  in  that  way  :  but 
by  that  aftion  he  gained  much  favour  from  the  popu- 
lace, who  afterwards  looked  upon  him,  and  loved  him 
as  a  very  mild  and  good  man.     The  reafon  why  fuch 
a  law  was  made  in  favour  of  the  women,  Livy  tell  us, 
was  this.  That  when  there  was  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  mo- 
ney in  the  public  treafury,  that  the  fum  agreed  upon 
to  give  the  Gauls  to  break  up  the  ficge'of  the  city  and 
capital  could  not  be  railed,  the  women  collected  a- 
niong  themfelves  and  made  it  up  ;  who  hereupon  had 
not  only  thanks  given  them,  but  this  additional  ho- 
nour, that  after  death,  they  Ihould  be  folemnly  praifed 
as  well  as  the  men  :  which  looks  as  if,  before  this 
time,  only  the  men  had  thofe  funeral  orations  made 
for  them. 

Tliis  cuftom  of  the  Romans  very  early  obtained 
among  the  Chriflians.  Some  of  their  funeral  fermons 
or  orations  are  now  extant,  as  that  of  Eufebius  on 
Conftantine ;  and  tiiofe  of  Nazianzen  on  Eafil  and  Ca:- 
farius  ;  and  of  Ambrofe  on  Valentinian,  Theodoiius, 
and  others.  Gregory,  the  brother  of  Bafil,  made 
vrriiLYiSim  xojovj  a  funeral  oration; for  Mclitiiis  billiop  of 


Antioch  :  in  which  orations,  they  not  only  praifed  tiic 
dead,  but  addrelled  themfelves  to  thcra,  wliich  ftems 
to  have  introduced  the  cuflom  of  prayhig  to  departed  * 

faints.  Now  thelc  orations  were  ufually  made  before 
the  bodies  of  the  deceafed  were  committed  to  the 
ground ;  which  cullom  has  been  more  or  lefs  contiraicd 
ever  fince,  to  this  day. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  thofe  rites  and  ceremonies 
among  the  heathens,  which  have  been  delivered  from 
one  people  to  another,  are  what  have  given  birth  to 
FvNKRAL  Sermons  and  Orations  among  Chrillians. 
Though  this  praftice  is  eonliderab'y  improved,  and 
cleared  of  many  things  which  woidd  fmcll  too  rank  of 
paganifm,  andistlu'own  into  a  method  which,  perhaps, 
may  be  of  Ibme  fervice  to  Chriftianity  ;  yet,  notwlth- 
ftanding  this  new  drefs,  its  original  may  very  eafily  be 
difcerned.  The  method  in  which  the  characters  of 
deceafed  perfons  are  given  in  our  funeral  fermons,  is 
very  much  the  fame  with  that  obferved  in  thofe  pagan 
orations  ;  where  firll  an  account  is  given  of  the  paren- 
tage of  the  deceafed,  then  of  his  educatioi: ;  after  that, 
we  hear  of  his  conducSt  in  riper  years  :  then  his  many 
virtues  are  reckoned  up,  with  his  generous,  noble,  and 

excellent  performances Kor  let  the  praiiice  be  cou- 

dcmned  becaufe  of  its  rife  and  original  ;  for  wliy  may 
not  the  cuftomofheathcns,  ifjufl  and  laudable  iu  them- 
felves, and  no  ways  pernicious  to  Chriilianily  in  their 
confequences,  be  followed  by  Chriflians  ?  Only,  fmce 
we  are  come  into  this  praftiec,  there  is  one  thing  we 
fliould  take  care  to  follow  them  in  ;  and  that  is,  not 
to  make  thofe  fermons  or  orations  for  every  one  ;  but 
for  thofe  only  whofe  cliaraders  are  dillinguilhed,  who 
have  been  eminently  ufeful  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
church  of  Chrill.  The  old  heathens  honoured  thofe 
alone  with  this  part  of  the  funeral  folemnity,  who  were 
men  of  probity  and  juftice,  renowned  for  their  wifdoni 
and  knowledge,  or  famous  for  warlike  exploits :  This, 
as  Cicero*  informs  us,  being  part  of  the  law  for  burials,  *  Be  L 
which  direfts,  that  the  praifes  only  of  honoiu'able  per- 1,  i. 
fons  Ihall  be  mentioned  in  the  oration.  It  would  be 
much  more  agreeable,  therefore,  if  our  funeral  dif- 
courfes  were  not  fo  common,  and  if  the  characters 
given  of  the  deceafed  were  more  jull ;  devoid  of  that 
fidfom  flattery  with  which  they  too  often  abomid. 

FUNGI  (from  a-'^ny^ii  fimgiu^,  the  name  of  the 
4th  order  of  the  24th  clafs  of  vegetables,  in  the  Lin- 
nasan  fyftem  ;  comprehending  all  thofe  which  are  of 
the  mulliroom  kind,  and  which  in  Tournefort  confti- 
tute  the  2d,  ;d,  4th,  jth,  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  genera  of 
the  firft  feftion  in  the  clafs  xvii.  This  order  in  Lin- 
naeus contains  logenera.     Sec  Agaricus,  Boletus, 

ClAVARIA,  LYCOrERDON,  &c. 

Fung  I,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragme7tta  Mitho- 
di  Naturaiis  of  Linnrcus.     See  Botany,  p.  470. 

The  ancients  called  fimgi  children  of  the  earth,  mean- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  indicate  the  obfcurity  of  their  origin. 
The  moderns  have  likewife  been  at  a  lofs  in  w  hat  rank 
to  place  them  ;  fome  referring  them  to  the  animal, 
fome  to  the  vegetable,  and  others  to  the  mineral  king- 
dom. 

Melfrs  Wilckand  Miinchaufen  have  not  fcrupled  to 
rank  thefe  bodies  in  the  ninnber  of  animal  productions  ; 
becaufe,  when  fragments  of  them  or  their  feeds  were 
macerated  in  water,  thefc  gentlemen  perceived  a  quan- 
tity of  animalcules  difcharged,  which  they  fuppofed 

capable 
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Fiino-i.     capable  of  being  changed  into  the  fame  fubftance.     It 

" '  was  the  ancient  opinion,  that  beef  could  produce  bees; 

but  it  was  referved  fof  Melfi-s  Wilck  and  Miinchaufen 
to  fuppofe,  that  bees  could  produce  beef.  Wilck  af- 
fcrts,  that  fungi  confifl  of  innumerable  cavities,  each 
inhabited  by  a  polype  :  and  he  does  not  hefitate  to 
afcribc  the  formation  of  them  to  their  inliabitants,  in 
the  fame  way  as  it  has  been  faid  that  the  coral,  the 
lichen,  and  the  mucor,  were  formed.  Hedwig  has 
lately  Ihown  how  ill  foimded  this  opinion  is  with  re- 
fpeot  to  the  lichen  ;  and  M.  Dnrande  has  demonftra- 
ttd  its  fallity  with  regard  to  the  coraltmes.  "  Indeed 
(fays  M.  Bonnet,  talkingof  the  animaUty,  of  fungi) 
nothing  but  the  rage  for  paradox  could  mduce  any  one 
to  pubiifli  fuch  a  fable  ;  and  I  regret  that  polterity 
will  be  able  to  reproach  onr  times  with  it.  Obfcrva- 
tion  and  experiment  fliould  enable  us  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  modern  philofophy  ;  now,  that  thofc  of 
the  ancient  have  difappeared  and  are  forgotten." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  nniihroom  is  one  of  the 
moll  perilhable  of  all  plants,  and  it  is  thei-efore  the 
mod  favoiu-able  for  the  generation  of  infefts.  Con- 
iidering  the  quicknefs  of  its  growth,  it  muft  be  fiu"- 
nillied  with  the  power  of  copious  abforption  ;  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  veflels  mull  be  more  dilated  than  in  other 
plants.  Its  root  fecms,  in  many  cafes,  to  be  merely 
intended  for  its  fupport ;  for  fome  fpccies  grow  upon 
{tones  or  moveable  fand,  from  which  it  is  impolfible 
ihat  they  can  draw  much  nourifliment.  We  mull 
therefore  fuppofe,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  flalk  that 
they  abforb.  Thefe  llalks  grow  in  a  moifl  and  tainted 
air,  in  which  float  multitudes  of  eggs,  fo  fmall,  that 
the  very  infeds  tliey  produce  are  with  difficulty  feen 
by  the  microfcope.  Thefe  eggs  may  be  compared  to 
the  particles  of  the  Byfliis,  100,000  of  which,  as  M. 
Gleditfch  fays,  are  not  equal  to  the  fourth  of  a  grain. 
May  we  not  fuppofe,  that  a  quantity  of  fuch  eggs  are 
abforbed  by  the  vellels  of  the  fungus,  that  they  remain 
there,  without  any  change,  till  the  plant  begins  to 
decay  ?  Bcfides,  the  eggs  may  be  only  depolited  on  the 
furface  of  the  plant,  or  they  may  exill  in  the  water 
ijito  which  they  are  thrown  for  examination.  Do 
not  we  fee  that  fuch  eggs,  difperfed  through  the  air, 
are  hatched  in  vinegar,  in  palle,  &c.  and  wherever 
they  find  a  convenient  nidus  for  their  developement  ? 
Can  it  be  furprifmg  then,  that  the  corruption  of  the 
mulhroom  fliould  make  the  water  capable  of  difcloimg 
certain  beings  that  are  really  foreign  to  both  ? 

It  is  not  more  eafy  to  acquiefce  in  the  opinions  of 
thofc  naturalifts  who  place  the  fimgi  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  becaufe  they  are  found  growing  on  porous 
ftones,  thence  called  LapiJes  Frmgarii ,-  which,  how- 
ever, muft  be  covered  with  a  little  earth,  and  be  wa- 
tered with  tepid  water,  in  order  to  favour  the  growth. 
Such  mufhrooms  are  no  more  the  produce  of  the  flone, 
than  the  lichen  isof  the  rock  to  which  it  adheres,  or 
the  mofs  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  found.  We  have 
only  to  obfcrve  the  growth  of  muflirooms,  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  this  happensby  developement,  and  not  by 
addition  or  combination  of  parts  as  in  minerals.  The 
opinion  of  Boccone,  who  attributed  them  to  anunftu- 
ous  matter  performing  the  funftion  of  feed,  and  acqui- 
ring extenfion  by  appofition  of  fnnilar  parts ;  and  thatof 
IViorifon,  who  conceived  that  they  grew  fpontaneoufiy 
out  of  the  earth  by  a  certain  mixtwe  of  fait  and  ful- 
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phur,  joined  with  oils  from  the  dung  of  quadrupeds  ; 
have  now  no  longer  any  adherents.  Fungi  are  produ-  ^ 
ced,  they  live,  they  grow,  by  developement;  they  are 
cxpofed  to  thofc  viciliitudes  natural  to  the  different  pe- 
riods of  life  which  charafterife  living  fubftances  ;  they 
perilh  and  die.  They  extratt,  by  the  extremity  of 
their  veifels,  thejuices  witJi  which  they  are  nourilhed ; 
they  elaborate  and  affimilare  them  to  their  own  fub- 
flance.  They  arc,  therefore,  organized  and  living  be- 
ings, and  confequently  belong  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. But  whether  they  are  real  plants,  or  only  the 
produdion  of  plants,  is  ftill  a  matter  in  difpute  with  the 
ablefl  naturalifts. 

Some  ancient  authors  have  pretended  to  difcover  the 
feed  of  mullirooms  ;  but  the  opinion  was  never  gene- 
rally received.  Petronius,  when  he  is  laughing  at  the 
ridiculous  magnificence  of  his  hero  Trimalcio,  relates, 
ihat  he  had  WTitten  to  the  Indies  for  the  feed  of  the 
morcUe. 

Thefe  produi5lions  were  generally  attributed  to  thii 
fuperfluous  humidity  of  rotten  wood,  or  other  putrid 
fubftances.  The  opinion  took  its  rife  from  obierving 
that  they  grew  moft  copioully  in  rainy  weather.  Such 
was  theopinionof  Tragus,  of  Banhin,  and  even  of  Co- 
Inmna,  who,  talkingof  the  peziza,  fays,  that  its  fub- 
llance  was  more  folid  and  harder,  becaufe  it  did  not 
originate  from  rotten  wood,  but  from  the  pituita  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  furpriling  tliat,  in  times  when  the 
want  of  experiment  and  obl'ervation  made  people  be- 
lieve that  infefts  could  be  generated  by  putrefadlion, 
we  ihould  find  the  opinion  general,  that  fungi  owed 
their  origin  to  the  putrefcence  of  bodies,  or  to  a  vif- 
cous  humom-  analogous  to  putridity. 

Malpighi  could  not  fatisfy  himfelf  astothe  exiftcnce 
of  feeds  which  other  botanifts  had  pretended  to  difcovei'* 
He  only  fays,  that  thefe  plants  muft  have  them,  oi* 
that  they  perpetuatethemfelves and  Ihoot  by  fragments. 
Micheli,  among  the  moderns,  appears  to  have  employ- 
ed himfelf  moft  fuccefsfully  on  this  fubjecl.  He  ima- 
gined, that  he  not  only  faw  the  feeds,  but  even  the  fta- 
mina,  as  well  as  the  little  tranfparent  bodies  deftincdto 
favoui"  the  diifemniation  and  the  fecundation  of  thef(i 
feeds.  Before  this  autlior,  Lifter  thought  he  perceived 
feeds  in  the  Fungtn  perofiis  cnrjfus  nuignnsoi  John  Bau- 
hin:  the  little  rOund  bodies  that  arc  fomid  in  thepezi- 
zaj  andhelvellas,  at  that  time,  palled  for  feeds  ;  which 
did  not  appear  at  all  probable  to  Mariigli,  coniidering 
that  the  eye,  when  alfifted  with  the  very  beft  micro- 
fcopes,  could  perceive  nothing  iimilar  m  much  larger 
fungi.  Indeed  tliefe  bodies  may  be  the  capfulesor  co- 
vers of  the  feeds,  if  they  are  not  the  feeds  themfelves. 
However  tliis  may  be,  Marfigli,  obferving  that  fungi 
were  often  without  roots  or  branches,  and  that  they 
wanted  flowers  and  feeds,  the  means  with  nature  em- 
ploys fortheproducTiionsof perfeftplants,  thoughtliim- 
felf  warranted  in  doubting  whether  thefe  beings  could 
be  ranked  in  the  nnmbcr  of  vegetables. 

The  doubts  of  Marfigli  prompted  him  to  obferve  the 
formation  of  fimgi.  Their  matrix  he  called  Situs  :  he 
imagined  they  grew  in  places  where  they  met  with  ari 
uncluous  matter,  compofed  of  an  oil  mixed  with  nitrous 
fait,  which,  by  fermentation,  produced  heat  and  moi- 
rture,  and  inlinuateditfelf  between  the  fibres  of  wood; 
that  is,  he  imagined  them  the  produclion  of  a  vifcous 
and  putrefcent  humoiu-.     Lancili,  in  like  m-anner,  con- 
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Fungi,  fidered  fungi  as  owing  their  exigence  to  the  piurefac- 
-— V— -  tion  of  vegetables,  and  fuppoied  them  a  dilcafe  in  the 
plant;  but  lie  imagined,  "that  the  fibres  of  the  tree 
were  necciliiry  to  their  produtlion,"  as  is  the  cafe  in 
the  formation  of  galls;  he  compared  thtm  to  the  warts 
and  other  excrcfcences  of  the  human  body.  He  added, 
that  fuch  fungous  vegetable  tumours  mull  necellarily 
alFume  various  forms  and  figures,  from  the  fiuids  which 
diHend  the  tubes  and  vcfTels  relaxed  by  puircfcence, 
from  the  dudility  of  the  fibres  and  tlicir  direction,  and 
from  the  aftion  of  the  air. 

This  opinion  has  been  refuted  by  the  celebrated  na- 
turaliil  M.  de  Jnffieu,  in  the  Memoirsof  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  year  1728.  He  maintains,  that  the 
fungi  have  a  great  analogy  with  the  lichen,  v.'hich  is  al- 
low ed  to  be  a  vegetable  ;  that,  like  the  lichen,  they 
are  divcllcd  of  llalk,  branches,  and  leaves  :  that, 
like  it,  they  grow  and  are  nourilhed  upon  tiic  trunks 
of  trees,  on  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  and  on  all  forts  of 
putrid  vegetables  ;  that  they  refemblc  the  lichen  too  in 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  and  the  faciliiy  with 
■which  manyofthejn  may  be  dried  and  reftorcdtotheir 
former  figure, upon  being  imm  erfed  in  water ;  and,  lafl- 
ly,  that  there  is  a  great  fimilarity  in  the  manner  in 
which  their  feeds  are  produced.  He  affirms,  that  only 
th^  warts  and  excrefcences  which  grow  on  animal  bo- 
dies, and  the  knots  and  other  tumors  that  are  to  be 
foun»l  on  trees,  can  be  compared  with  one  another  ; 
for  they  are  compofed  equally  of  the  folid  and  liquid 
fnbftance  of  the  plant  or  animal  on  which  they  grow  ; 
\vhercas,  the  matter  of  the  fungi  is  not  only  quite  di- 
flinft  from  that  of  the  plants  on  which  they  arc  found, 
but  often  entirely  fimilar  to  the  fubdance  of  thofe  that 
fpring  immediately  from  the  earth. 

The  organization,  fays  M.  dc  Juflieu,  which  diftin- 
guilhes  plants  and  other  productions  of  nature,  is  vifi- 
ble  in  the  fungi;  and  the  particular  organization  of 
each  fpeciesis  conflant  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  ;  a 
circumftance  which  could  not  happenif  there  were  not 
an  animal  rcproduclion  of  fpecies,  and  confequently  a 
multiplication  and  propagation  by  feed.  This  is  not, 
he  fays,  an  imaginary  fuppofition  ;  for  the  feeds  may 
te  felt  like  meal  upon  mnltirooms  with  gills,  efpecially 
■when  they  begin  to  decay  ;  they  may  be  feen  with  a 
magnifying  glafs,  in  thofe  that  have  gills  with  black 
margins:  and,  lallly,  fays  he,  botanills  can  have  no 
doubt  that  fungi  are  a  diflinft  clafs  of  plants,  becaufe, 
by  comparing  the  obfervatiors  made  in  different  coun- 
tries with  the  figures  and  defcriptionsof  fuch  as  have 
been  engraven,  the  fame  genera  and  the  fame  fpecies 
are  every  where  found. 

Notwithflanding  this  refutation  by  M.  de  Juffien, 
another  naturalifl,M.deNecker,has  lately  maintained, 
inhii  workintitled^l'/jcvYc/o^/V,  That  the  fungi  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  three  kino-Joras  of  nature,  and 
be  confidered  as  intermediate  beings.  He  has  obfer- 
ved,  like  Marfigli,  the  matrix  of  the  fungi :  and  has 
fubftituted  the  word  carchte  (initium  faciens)  inllead 
of  ftus  ;  imagining  that  the  rudiment  of  the  fungus 
cannot  exifl  beyond  that  pointin  which  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  filaments  or  fibrous  roots  is  perceived.  He 
allows,  that  fungi  are  nourilhed  and  grow  like  vege- 
tables ;  but  bethinks  that  they  ditFervery  much  from 
them  in  refpccl  of  their  origin,  ftrudture,  nutrition, 
snd  rapidity  of  growth.  He  fays,  that  the  various  vef- 


fcls  which  compofc  the  organization  of  vegetables  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  fungi,  and  that  they  fecni  en- 
tirely compofed  of  cellular  fubllance  and  bai  k  ;  fo  tiut 
this  fimple  organization  is  nothing  more  than  an  ag- 
gregaiijii  of  vellcls  endowed  with  a  common  naiurc, 
that  fuck  up  the  moillure  in  the  manner  of  a  fj)an"e  ; 
with  thisditfercncc,  that  the  moiihirc  isaliimilatcd  in- 
to a  part  of  the  fungus.  Lalliy,  Fhat  the  frucUfica- 
tion,  the  only  elFential  part  of  a  vegetable,  and  which 
diflinguillies  it  from  all  other  organized  bodies,  beinc 
wanting,  fungi  cannot  be  confidered  as  plants.  Thil 
he  thinks  confirmed  by  the  conllant  obfervation  of 
thofe  people  who  gather  the  morelle  and  the  mufii- 
room,  and  who  never  find  them  in  the  fame  fpots 
where  they  had  formerly  grown.  As  the  generation 
of  fungi,  fays  M.  Necker,  is  always  performed  when 
the  parenchymatous  or  cellular  fubdance  has  changed 
its  nature,  form,  and  function,  we  mud  conclude  tiiat 
it  is  the  degeneration  of  that  part  which  produces 
thefe  bodies. 

But  if  fungi  were  owing  merely  to  the  degcneiMtion 
of  plants,  they  would  be  dill  better  intitled  to  condi- 
tute  a  u^w  kingdom.  They  would  then  be  a  dccom- 
poliiion,  not  a  new  formation  or  new  bodies.  Bc- 
lides,  we  cannot  deny,  tliat  in  thofe  bodies  which 
lorm  the  limit  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, the  organization  becomes  limple,  as  the  organs 
dedined  for  nutrition  are  multiplied;  but,  £s  the  lad 
in  the  clafs  of  infefts  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
fungi  ought,  notwithdanding  rhe  fimplicity  of  their 
organization,  dill  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  parenchymatous  or  cellular  fubdance,  which,  as 
Mr  Bonnet  fays,  is  univerfally  extended,  embraces  the 
whole  fibrous  fy  dcm,  and  becomes  the  principal  indru- 
rncntof  growth,  mud  naturally  be  more  abundant  in 
thefe  prodttiSions;  and  this  a,cconnts  for  the  rapidity 
of  their  enlargement.  Bcfides,  growth,  whether  llo\V 
or  rapid,  never  was  employed  to  determine  the  pre- 
fence  or  abfence  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  character. 
The  dral'a  verna,  which  in  a  few  weeks  ftioots,  pii:s 
forth  its  leaves,  its  flowers,  and  fruit,  is  not  Icfs  a. 
plant  than  the  palm.  The  infecT;  that  exids  but  for  a 
day,  is  as  much  an  animal  as  the  elephant  that  lives  for 
centuries.  As  to  the  feeds  of  the  fungi,  it  is  probable 
that  nature  meant  to  withdraw  from  our  eyes  the  dif- 
femination  of  thefe  plants,  by  making  the  fcedsalniod 
imperceptible  ;  and  it  is  likewife  probable,  that  natu- 
ralids  have  feen  nothing  but  their  capfules.  Since, 
however,  from  the  imperfection  of  our  fcnfcs,  we  are 
unable  to  perceive  thefe  feeds,  ought  we  to  infer  that 
they  do  notexid?  Are  we  authorized  toconchidc  this, 
becaufe  we  do  not  find  muflirooms  where  wc  have 
found  them  a  year  before  .'  Undoubtedly  not  ;  I'or  tlie 
greater  part  of  plants  require  a  particular  foil,  and  the 
fame  mould  that  this  year  will  foder  a  rare  plant,  will 
next  year  allow  it  to  peridi.  Neither  are  we  at  liberty 
to  deny  the  exidencG  of  thefe  feeds,  becaufe  thofe  bo- 
-dies  which  have  been  called  their  feeds,  and  the  frag- 
ments or  cuttings  of  the  plants  thcmfelves,  have  not; 
produced  others  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Nature  feenis  to 
have  referved  for  herfelf  the  careof  diliemimting  cer- 
tain plants  :  It  is  in  vain,  for  indance,  that  the^bota- 
nid  fows  the  dud  found  ill  the  capfules  of  the  orchis, 
which  every  one  allows  to  be  the  feed.  B;u,  after  all, 
what  are  thofe  parts  in  the  fungi  calually  obferved  by 
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Fungi     nataralifts,  anJ  which  ihey  have  taken  for  the  pans 

I         of  frudifica;ion?  Thefe  are  quite  diflind  from  the 

Furca.      dther  parts  ;  and  w  haiever  may  be  their  ufe,  they  caii- 

^ '  not  have  been  formed  by  a  prolongation  oi  the  cellular 

fubftance,  or  of  tlie  fibres  of  the  tree  on  which  the 
fungus  grows  :  ihey  are,  therefore,  owing,  like  flow- 
er and  fruit,  to  the  proper  organization  of  the  plant. 
Thefe  plants,  therforc,  have  a  particular  txillence, 
independent  of  their  putrefying  nidus.  The  gills  of 
certain  fungi,  which  difl'er  elleuiially  from  the  reft  of 
the  plant  in  their  conformation,  would  be  fufficient  to 
authorize  this  latter  opinion.  But  can  putrefaftion 
creaic  an  organic  fubllance  ? 

Nature  undoubtedly  dilfeminates  through  the  air, 
and  over  the  furfaceof  the  earth,  innumerable  feeds  of 
fungi,  as  well  as  eggs  of  infers.  The  plant  and  the 
animal  are  excluded,  when  the  nidus  or  the  tempera- 
ture is  favourable  for  iheir  dcvclopcment.  No  fortui- 
tous concourfe,  either  of  atoms  or  fluids,  could  pro- 
duce bodies  fo  exquifltively  and  fo  regularly  organized. 
It  is  fufficient  to  throw  one's  eyes  on  the  beautiful 
plates  which  Schaeifer  has  publiflied  of  them,  and  com- 
pare them,  by  the  gLfs,  with  the  warts  and  other  ex- 
crcfcenccs  of  animals,  to  be  convinced  that  they  have 
not  the  fume  origin.  The  funflion  of  the  cellular  fub- 
llance in  vegetables  muft  be  greatly  fuperior  to  that  in 
animals,  if  it  could  produce  any  thing  but  deformities. 
The  greater  part  of  fungi  exhibit  a  coiiHguration 
much  too  regular,  conftant,  and  uniform,  to  be  the  ef- 
fc(5t  of  chance  or  putrcfaftion.  As  this  form  is  pre- 
fcrvcd  the  fame  in  all  places  where  fungi  have  been 
found,  it  follows,  that  they  contain  in  thcmfclves  the 
principles  of  their  reproduction.  They  refcmble  the 
milletoe,  andother  parafitic  plants,  which  are  pcrfcit- 
]y  dillinft  from  the  trees  on  which  they  grow.  The 
fungi,  therefore,  are  organized  and  living  fubllances, 
or  true  plants.  If  the  manner  of  their  production  is 
unknown,  that  of  fome  infeds  is  fo  too. 

FUNGIBLES,  in  Scots  law,  arc  fuch  things  as  are 
cftimaied  by  number,  weight,  or  mcafure  ;  as,  coin, 
butter,  ale,  &c. 

FUNGITjI^,  in  natural  hillory,  a  kind  of  foflile 
coral,  of  a  conic  ligurc,  though  foraetimes  flatted  and 
ftriated  longitudinally. 

FUNGUS,  in  furgery,  denotes  any  fpongy  excre- 
fcence.     See  Surgery. 

FUNNEL  of  a  Chimney,  the  fliaft  or  fmallcft 
part  of  the  wafte,  where  it  is  gathered  into  iisleaft 
dimenlions. 

Palladio  direfls,  that  the  funnels  of  chimneys  be 
carried  through  the  roof  four  or  five  feet  at  leaft,  that 
ihey  may  carry  the  fmoke  clear  from  the  houfe  into 
the  .lir.     See  the  article  Chimney. 

He  alfo  advifcs,  that  chamber  chimneys  be  not 
made  narrower  than  10  or  11  inches,  nor  broader  than 
I J  :  for  if  too  narrow,  the  fmoke  will  not  be  able  to 
make  its  way  ;  and,  if  too  wide,  the  wind  will  drive 
it  back  into  the  room. 

FUR,  or  FuRR,  in  commerce.  See  Fukr. 
F'URBISHER,  apcrfon  who  furbifhes,  polifhcs,  or 
cleans  arms,  as  guns,  fwords,  piftols,  &c.  ;  which  is 
chiefly  performed  with  emery.  Seethe  article  Emery. 
FUR.CA,  in  antiquity,  a  piece  of  timber  refembling 
a  fork,  ufed  by  the  Romans  as  an  inftrument  of  pu- 
ni-ihment.  4 
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Thepiiniflimentof  the  furca  was  of  three  kinds  : 
the  firft;  only  ignominious,  when  a  mafter,  for  fmall 
oflenccs,  forced  a  fervant  to  carry  a  furca  on  his  Ihoul- 
ders  about  the  city.  The  fecond  was  penal,  when  the 
party  was  led  about  the  circus,  or  other  place,  with 
tlie  furca  about  his  neck,  and  whipped  all  the  way. 
The  third  was  capital,  when  the  nialefador  having  his 
head  faftened  on  the  furca,  was  whipped  to  death. 

FURCHE,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  forked  at  the 
ends. 

FU  RETIERE  (Antony),  an  ingenious  and  learned 
Frenchman,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1620 ;  and  after  a 
liberal  education  became  eminent  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law.  Ke  was  firft  an  advocate  in  the  parliament ;  and 
afterwards  taking  orders,  was  prefented  with  the  ab- 
bey of  Chalivoy,  and  the  priory  of  Chuines.  Many 
works  of  literatura  recommended  hinr  to  the  public: 
but  what  he  is  chiefly  known  by  and  valued  for,  is  his 
Univerfal  Dictionary  of  the  French  Tongue,  in  which 
he  explains  the  terms  of  art  in  all  fciences.  He  had 
not,  however,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  this  ufeful  work 
publifhed  before  his  death  ;  which  happened  in  1688. 
He  was  of  the  French  academy ;  and  the  difputes  and 
quarrels  which  he  had  with  certain  members  of  it  made 
a  great  noife  in  the  world. 

FURIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  zoophyta.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  viz.  the  infernalis.  This  has  a  linear  fmooth 
body  ciliated  on  each  fide,  with  reflexed  feelers  prcfled 
to  its  body.  In  Finland,  Bothnia,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  Sweden,  it  was  not  unfrequently  that 
people  were  feized  with  a  pungent  pain,  confined  to  a 
point,  in  the  hand  or  other  cxpofed  part  of  the  body, 
w  hicli  prefently  increafed  to  a  moft  excruciating  de- 
gree, and  hath  fometimes  been  fuddenly  fatal.  This 
diforder  was  more  particularly  obferved  in  Finland, 
cfpecially  about  boggy  and  marlhy  places,  and  always 
in  autumn.  At  length  it  was  difcovered  that  this  paia 
iiiftantly  fuccecdcd  fomewhat  that  dropped  out  of  the 
air,  and  in  a  moment  penetrated  and  buried  itfelf  in 
the  flefli.  The  Fiulandershad  tried  a  variety  of  appli- 
cations to  no  purpofc,  until  at  length  a  poultice  of 
curds  or  cheefc  was  found  the  moft  effeChial  in  eafing 
the  pain  :  and  the  event  confirmed  that  the  infcCt  was 
allured  by  this  application  to  leave  the  flefli ;  as,  on 
its  removal,  this  worm,  no  longer  than  the  lixth  of  an 
inch,  was  found  in  it,  and  thus  the  caufc  of  this  pain- 
ful difeafe  explained.  But  by  what  means  this  crea- 
ture is  raifcd  into  the  air,  is  as  yet  unknown. 

FURIES,  in  Pagan  antiquity,  certain  goddeflies 
vhofe  office  it  was  to  punifli  the  guilty  after  death. 
They  were  three  in  number  :  AleClo,  Megsera,  and 
Tiliphonc  ;  who  were  defcribed  with  fnakes  inftead  of 
hair,  and  eyes  like  lightning,  carrying  iron  chains 
and  whips  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  flaming 
torches;  the  latter  to  difcover,  and  the  former  topu- 
niih,  the  guilty:  and  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
ftantly  hovering  over  fuch  perfons  as  had  been  guilty 
of  any  enorinons  crime. 

Mythologifls  fuppofc,  that  Tifiphone  puniffied  the 
crimes  which  fprang  from  hatred  or  anger;  Megsera, 
thofe  from  envy  :  and  AlcClo,  thofe  from  an  infatiable 
purfuit  after  riches  and  pleafure.  They  were  worfliip- 
pedat  Cafina  in  Arcadia,  and  at  Carmia  in  Peloponne- 
fus.  They  had  a  temple  at  Athens  near  the  Areopa- 
gus* 
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gus,  and  their  priefts  were  chofen  from  amongll  [lie 
judges  of  ihat  court.  At  Tclphulia,  a  city  in  Arca- 
dia, a  blaclc  ewe  vvas  facrificcd  to  them. 

FURIUS  (Bibacuhis),  a  Latin  poet  who  flouriflied 
about  105  B.  C.  He  wrote  annals  in  verfe,  of  whieli 
Macrobiiis  recites  fome  fragments.  Suetonius  alfo 
relates  fome  verfes  of  his  on  Valerius  Cato,  iu  his  11- 
laltrious  Grammarians. 

FURLING,  in  the  fea  language,  fignifies  the 
wrapping  up  and  binding  any  fail  clofe  to  the  yard  ; 
which  is  done  by  bawling  upon  the  clew-lines,  bunt- 
lines,  &c.  which  wraps  the  fail  clofe  together,  and 
being  bound  fad  to  the  yard  the  fail  is  furled 

FURLONG,  a  long  mcafure,  equal  to  one  eighth 
of  a  mile,  or  40  poles. 

It  is  alfo  ufcd  in  fome  law-books  for  the  eighth  part 
•fan  acre. 

FURLOUGH,  in  the  military  language,  a  licence 
granted  by  an  officer  to  a  foldicr,  to  be  abfent  for  fome 
time  from  his  duty. 

FURNACE,  an  utenfilor  veflel  proper  to  contain 
fire,  or  to  raife  and  maintain  a  vehement  fire  in,  wlie- 
ther  of  coal  or  wood.  Of  thefe  there  are  a  great  va- 
riety, according  to  the  diiicrent  ufes  to  which  they  arc 
applied. 

In  all  furnaces  the  principal  things  to  be  attended 
to  are,  i.  To  confine  the  heat  as  much  as  poffible  to 
the  matter  to  be  operated  upon;  2.  To  prevent  its 
being  diffipated  ;  3.  To  produce  as  much  lieat  with 
as  little  fuel  as  pofllble  ;  and,  4.  To  have  it  in  our 
power  to  regulate  the  degree  of  heat  according  toour 
pleafure. 

To  anfwer  the  firft  intention,  the  fire  is  ufually  con- 
fined in  a  chamber  or  cavity  built  on  purpofe  for  it, 
and  furnidied  with  a  door  for  putting  in  the  fi'el  ;  a 
grate  for  fupporting  it,  and  allowing  air  to  pafs  thro', 
as  well  as  the  aflies  to  drop  down  into  a  cavity  pro- 
vided on  purpofe,  and  called  the  afh-pit.  Thus  the 
heat  produced  by  the  inflamed  fuel  is  confined  by  the 
lldes  of  the  furnace,  and  obliged  to  fpend  great  part 
of  its  force  upon  the  fubjcft  inclofcd. 

Thefecond  intention,  viz.  to  prevent  the  dilfipation 
of  the  heat,  is  obtained  by  ihutting  the  door  of  the 
furnace  ;  taking  care  that  the  chimney  be  not  too 
wide,  and  that  the  matter  to  be  afted  upon  be  placed 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fire  may  have  its  full  effed 
upon  it  as  it  goes  up  the  chimney. 

The  third  intention,  which  is  the  mofl important,  is 
■at  the  fame  time  the  moil  difficult  to  anfwer,  and  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  proportion  between  the  fpaces 
betwixt  the  furnace  bars  and  the  widenefs  and  height 
of  the  chimney.  This  will  appear  from  a  conlidera- 
tion  of  the  principles  on  which  the  degrees  of  inflam- 
mation arc  produced.  Thefe  depend  entirely  on  the 
current  of  air  which  pafies  through  the  inflamed  fuel. 
As  foon  as  the  fuel  is  fet  on  fire,  a  certain  degree  of 
ieat  is  produced  ;  but  unlefs  a  conftant  influx  of  air 
is  admitted  through  the  burning  fuel,  the  fire  is  in- 
llantly  cxtinguilhed  ;  nor  is  it  polhble  by  any  means 
to  renew  the  inflammation  until  we  admit  a  llream  of 
frefli  air  amonj  the  fuel.  When  tliis  is  done,  arare- 
fadlion  commences  in  the  air  of  the  fire-place  of  the 
furnace;  fo  that  it  is  no  longer  a  counterpoilc  to  the 
external  air,  and  is  therefore  driven  up  the  chimney 
Vol.  VII. 
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by  that  which  enters  at  the  alh-pit.  Tliis  again  paf- 
iing  through  the  fuel, is  rarefied  in  its  turn  ;  and  giviiifi; 
place  to  frcfli  quantities,  there  is  a  conftant  flow  of  air 
up  tlie  cliimney .  In  proportion  to  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  iu  the  fire-place,  the  greater  is  the  heat.  But  by 
a  certain  conftruftion  of  the  furnace,  the  under  part  of 
the  chimney  will  become  almoft.is  flron^ly  heated  as 
the  fire-place  ;  by  which  means,  though  a  very  flrong 
current  of  air  is  forced  through  the  fuel;  yet  as  great 
part  of  the  heat  is  fpenton  the  chimney,  where  it  can 
be  ef  no  ufe,  the  fuel  is  wafted  in  a  very  confiderable 
degree.  To  avoid  this,  we  have  no  other  method  than 
to  contrail  the  throat  of  the  chimney  occalionally  by 
a  Aiding  plate;  which  when  put  quite  in,  fliutsup  the 
whole  vent ;  and  by  being  drawn  out  more  or  lefs, 
leaves  a  larger  or  fmallervent  at  pleafure.  This  plate 
ought  to  be  quite  drawn  out  till  the  fuel  is  thoroughly 
kindled,  and  the  furnace  well  heated,  fo  that  a  current 
of  air  may  flowilrongly  through  the  fuel.  After  this 
the  plate  is  to  be  put  in  a  certain  length,  fo  as  jufl  to 
prevent  the  fmoke  from  coming  out  at  the  door  of  the 
furnace.  The  rarefaiilion  of  the  air  in  the  fire-place 
will  folicit  a  very  confiderable  draught  of  air,  which 
will  keep  the  fuel  inflamed  to  a  great  degree  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  heat,  being  refteded  from  every 
part  of  the  furnace  excepting  that  narrow  palfage 
where  the  fmoke  goes  up,  becomes  very  intenfe.  A 
large  quantity  of  fuel  may  be  put  in  at  once,  which 
will  confume  flowly,  and  thus  require  but  little  atten- 
tion in  comparifon  with  thole  furnaces  where  no  fucli 
precaution  is  ufcd.  The  fliding-plate  maybe  made  of 
caft-iron  in  thofe  furnaces  where  no  great  heat  is  ex- 
cited ;  but  in  others  fire-clay  will  be  more  convenient. 
The  contrivance,  however,  is  fcarce  applicable  to  thofe 
furnaces  where  great  quantities  of  metal  are  to  be  melt- 
ed ;  andaccordingly  the  wafteof  fuel  there  is  immenfe. 
It  is  computed,  that  the  iron  works  of  Carron  in  Scot- 
land confume  annually  as  many  coals  as  would  be  fufii- 
cient  for  a  city  containing  700,000  inhabitants. 

The  fourth  intention,  viz.  that  of  regulating  the 
heat,  is  accompliflied  by  allowing  only  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  air  to  pafs  through  the  fuel.  For  this  purpofe, 
according  to  Dr  Black,  it  is  necelfary  to  have  the 
command  of  the  furnace  below  ;  the  parts  above  being 
frequently  filled  with  fmall  quanti'.ics  of  foot.  The 
bcfl  method  of  managing  this  is  to  Ihut  up  the  door 
of  the  a(h-hole  perfedly  clofe,  and  to  have  a  fet  ot 
round  holes  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  their  areas  being  as  i,  :,  4,  8,  16,  &c. 
Seven  or  eighi  of  thefe  ought  to  be  made  in  the  door 
of  the  afli-pit,  which  will  give  a  fuflicient  command 
over  the  fire.  When  the  fire  is  to  be  increafed  to  the 
uimoft,  all  the  palFages  both  above  and  below  are  to 
be  thrown  open,  and  the  height  of  the  vent  augment- 
ed ;  which,  fey  increafmg  the  height  of  the  column  of 
rarefied  air,  increafes  alfo  the  motion  of  that  through 
the  fuel,  and  ot  confequence  alfo  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace. Macquer  recommends  another  tube  applied  to 
ihe  alh-pit,  widell  at  the  end  farthcll  from  the  fur- 
nace, and  tapering  gradually  towards  it.  The  inten- 
tion of  this  is  to  augment  the  current  and  velocity  of 
the  air  by  its  being  made  to  pafs  from  a  wider  into  a 
narrower  vent ;  but  though  this  is  no  doubt  true,  the 
air  will  not  ultimately  move  with  greater  velocity  than 
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if  the  tube  were  not  there.  It  can  only  be  ufeful 
therefore  in  cafes  where  the  furnace  is  placed  in  a 
fmall  room,  and  the  tube  ilfelf  has  a  communication 
with  the  external  air. 

An  Epiji  or  Cupelling  Furnace  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,      i.   Make  wiih  iron  plates  a  hollow 
quad  rangularprifm,  eleven  inches  broad  and  nine  inch- 
es high  {atT,  hb),  ending  at  top  in  a  hollow  quadran- 
gular pyramid  {Irb,  cc)  fcven  inches  high  terminating 
in  an  aperture  at  top  fcven  inclies  fquare.     This  prifra 
mud  be  clofedat  bottom  with  another  iron  plate, which 
fcrves  as  a  balls  or  bottom  to  it  [an).     2.  Near  the 
bottom  make  a  door  (f),  three  inches  high,  and  five 
inches  broad,  that  leads  to  the  afli  hole.      3.  Above 
this  door  and  at  the  height  of  lix  inches  from  the  ba- 
fis,  make  another  door  (_/),  of  the  figure  of  a  feg- 
ment  of  a  circle,    four  inches  broad  at  its  balls,  and 
three  inches  and  a  half  high  in  the  middle.     4.  Then 
fallen  three  iron  plates  on  the  forepart  of  this  furnace. 
Let  thefirltof  them  (^_g^),  eleven  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  high,  be  faftencd,  fo  that  its  lower  edge  Ihall 
reft  againli  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  wiih  three  or 
four  rivets  ;  and  in  futh  a  manner,  that  there  may  be 
between  the  upper  edge  of  the  faid  plate  and  the  fide 
of  the  furnace  a  groove  fo  wide,  as  that  the  Aiders  of 
the  lower  door  {^kk\  may  be  put  into  it,  and  freely 
move  backwards  and  forwards  therein  :  ihefe  mull  be 
made  of  a  thicker  iron-plate.     The  fecond  iron-plate 
{hh),  eleven  inches  long,  three  inches  high,  and  pcr- 
fedly  parallel  to  the  foregoing  plate,  mull  be  fallened 
in  the  fpace  between  the  two  doors,  in  fuch  manner 
that  both  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  it  may  form 
a  hollew  groove  with  the  fide  of  the  furnace.   One  of 
thefe  grooves,  which  is  turned  downwards,  ferves  to 
receive  the  upper  edge  of  the  lliilers  that  lliut  the 
lower  door  (N°  2).     The  other,  that  turns  upwards, 
is  to  receive  the  inferior  edges  of  the  (liders  of  the 
fmalldoorabove  (No.  3).    The  third  plate  (//),  which 
is  like  the  firll,  mull  be  riveted  clofe  above  the  upper 
<ioor,  in  fuch  manner,  that  it  may  form  a  groove  turn- 
ing downwards,  and  contiguous  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  upper  door   (N°   3).     5.  In  order   to  Ihut  both 
doors  (N°  2,  3.),  you  mud  adapt  to  each  of  them  two 
Aiders  made  of  iron-plates,   that  may  move  within 
the  abovementioned  grooves  {kk,  11.)     But  the  two 
Aiders  belonging  to  the  upper  door  (N".  3.)  mufl  have 
each  a  hole  near  the  top  ;   that  is,  one  a  fmall  hole 
one  fifth  part  of  an  inch  broad,  and  one  inch  and  a  half 
long  [ill)  ;  and  the  other  a  femicircular  aperture,  one 
inch  high  and  two  inches  broad  [a).  Let,  bcfides,each 
Aider  have  a  handle,  that  they  may  be  laid  hold  of  when 
they  arc  to  be  moved.     6.  Moreover,  let  five  round 
holes,  one  inch  broad,  be  bored  in  the  furnace  ;   two 
of  which  mud  be  made  in  the  fore-part  of  the  furnace 
{00),  two  others  in  the  back  part  ;  all  at  the  height 
of  five  inches  from  the  bottom,  but  three  inches  and  a 
half  diAant  from  each  fide  of  the  furnace  ;  and,  fi- 
nally, a  fifth  hole  (/>),  at  the  height  of  one  inch  above 
the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  door  [f).      7.  In  fbort, 
let  the  infide  of  the  furnace  be  armed  with  iron-hooks, 
jetting  out  half  an   inch,  and  about  three  inches  di- 
llant  from  each  other,  to  fallen  the  lute  with  which 
the  furnace  is   to   be  covered  over  within.     8.   Let 
then  an  iron,  moveable,  hellow,  quadrangular  pyra- 
mid [g),  three  inches  liigh,  be  adapted  to  the  upper 


aperture  ((/)  of  the  furnace,  at  the  bafis  fevcn  inches    Furn»cf. 
broad,  ending  upwards  in  a  hollow  tube  (r),  three  ^— v— 
inches  in  diameter,  two  inches  high,  almolt  cylindri- 
cal, though  fonicwhat  convergent  at  top.     This  pro- 
minent tube  ferves  to  fupport  a  fininel  or  flue,  which 
is  almod  cylindrical,  hollow,  made  of  iron  plates,  and 
two  feet  high  ;  and  which,  when  a  very  droug  fire  is 
required,  is  put  perpendicularly  upon  the  Ihorter  tube, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  enters  clofe  into  ir,  one  inch 
and   a  half  or  two  inches  deep,  and   may  again  be 
taken  oft'atpleafure,  when  there  is  no  need  of  fodrong 
a  fire.     But   this  pyramidal  cover  [q)  nmd  belides 
have  two  handles  [ss)  adapted  to  it,  that  it  may  be 
laid  hold  of,  and  thus  be  taken  away  or  put  on  again: 
and  that  tliis,  being   put  on  the  aperture  [d)  of  the 
furnace,  may  not  be  ealily  thrown  down,  let  an  iioit 
plate  be  riveted  to  the  right  and  left  upper  edge  of 
the  furnace  [cc),  and  be  turned  down  towards  the  in- 
fide, fo  as  to  make  a  furrow  open  before  and  behind, 
into  which  the  lateral  edges  of  the  cover  may  enter 
and  be  faftened,  and  at  pleafure  be  moved  backwards 
and  forwards,  whenever  it  mud  be  put  on,  or  moved. 
9.   Let  a  fquare  ledge,  made  of  a  thick  iron  plate, 
be  fadened  at  top  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  door 
(f)  :   this  is  deligned  to   (upport   the  grate  and  the 
lute  ;  but  it  it  mud  be  made  of  two  pieces,  that  it  may 
be  ealily  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  furnace. 
Thus  you  will  have  an  aifay-ovcn,  which  mud  after- 
vvai  ds  be  covered  over  on  the  infide  with  lute.    This 
you  are  to  do  as  follows: 

That  the  fire  may  be  better  confined,  and  that 
the  iron  may  not  be  dedroyed  by  growing  red-hot, 
the  whole  infide  of  the  furnace  mull  be  covered  over 
with  lute,  one  finger  or  one  finger  and  a  half  thick. 
The  lute  fit  for  this  is  dcfcribed  under  the  article  C  he- 
wist  rv,  n°6o4,  605.  But  before  you  cover  the  infide 
of  your  furnace  with  this  lute,  you  mull  fird  put  with- 
in the  furnace  fmall  iron  bars,  equal  in  length  to  the 
diameter  of  the  oven,  quadrangular,  prifm  itical,  half 
an  inch  thick,  having  their  extremities  fupported  by 
a  fquare  iron  ledge,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  di- 
flant  from  each  other  ;  and  you  mud  faden  them  fo, 
that  their  flat  fides  may  be  oblique  with  regard  to  the 
tranfverfe  feftion  of  the  furnace,  and  that  the  two  op- 
pofite  angles  may  look  one  upwards  and  the  other 
downwards  :  the  bais  mull  not  be  laid  flat,  but  edge- 
wife  ;  by  which  fituation  you  hinder  the  alhes  of  the 
fuel  of  the  fire  from  being  detained  too  long  between 
the  intcrdiccs  of  the  faid  iron  bars,  and  from  making 
an  ohdruftion  that  would  oppofe  the  free  draught  of 
the  air.  The  furnace  being  then  covered  over  with 
lute,  and  dried  up  by  a  gentle  heat,  is  at  lad  fit  for 
docimadical  operations,  and  efpecially  for  fuch  as  mull 
be  performed  in  the  alfay-oven. 

If  then  an  operation  is  10  be  made  in  the  furnace 
hitherto  defcribed,  you  mud  let  through  the  four 
lower  holes  above  defcribed  of  the  furnace  (00)  placed 
before  and  behind,  and  direftly  oppofite  to  each  other, 
two  iron-bars  one  inch  thick,  and  long  enough  that 
their  extremities  on  every  fide  may  jut  out  of  the  holes 
a  fmall  matter.  Thefe  fervc  to  fupport  the  niufileand 
its  bottom.  You  then  introduce  the  mufile  through 
the  upper  aperture  of  the  furnace  (d),  and  place  it 
upon  the  above  defcribed  iron-bars,  iu  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  open  fore-fide  of  it  be  contiguous  to  the  in- 
ward 
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■Fnrnsce.   ward  border  of  the  upper  door  (f).     Tire  fuel  of  the 

' ■J '  tire  is  introduced  through  the  top  of  the  furn:tcc  [d)  ; 

tlie  cover  of  which  [g),  on  this  account,  nuill  be 
moveable,  and  not  very  heavy.  The  belt  fuel  for  the 
fire  is  charcoal  made  of  the  hardeft  wood,  cfpecially 
of  beech,  broken  into  fmall  pieces  of  the  bignefs  of 
an  inch,  wherewith  the  muffle  muil  be  covered  over 
fome  inches  high.  We  thenrejeftlarger  bits  of  coals, 
becaiife  they  cannot  fall  through  the  narrow  in  terfiicos, 
between  the  lldes  of  the  mulHe  and  thofe  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  cannot  of  courfe  fufficiently  furround  the 
circumference  of  the  mulHe.  Whence  it  happens, 
that  there  are  on  every  fide  places  void  of  fuel,  and 
the  iire  is  either  not  flrong  enough  or  unequal.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  ufe  coals  too  fmall,  then  a 
great  par:  fall  immediately  through  the  interiiices  of 
thegrateinio  the  afli-hole  ;  and  the  tendereftparticlcs 
of  them  turn  too  foon  into  alhes,  and,  by  increafing 
the  heapof  afhes,  obftrud:  the  free  draught  of  the  air, 
which  is  here  grcaily  requilite. 

A  perfcft  management  of  the  fire  is  moft  commonly 
necclfary  in  the  performing  of  operations  in  this  fur- 
nace ;  therefore  the  chemical  reader  muft  give  attention 
to  what  follows.  If  the  door  of  the  afli-hole  (e)  is  quite 
open  ;  and  the  Aiders  of  the  upper  door  {fj  drawn 
towards  eich  other,  fo  as  to  touch  one  another  in  the 
middleof  the  door;  and  if,  befides,  the  cover  (^),and 
the  funnel  adapted  toits  tube  (r),  is  upon  the  lop  (y) 
of  the  furnace  ;  the  fire  will  be  then  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree poihble  ;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  hardly 
ever  neceffary  to  put  the  funnel  on,  except  in  a  very 
cold  feafon:  but  if,  after  having  difpofed  the  furnace 
in  the  manner  jufl  defcribed,  you  put  red  burning 
coals  into  the  open  upper  door  (y)  of  it,  the  fire  is 
flill  more  increafed  thereby  :  however,  this  artifice  is 
never,  or  very  feldom,  neceflary.  When  you  fliut  the 
upper  door  with  only  that  llider  that  has  a  narrow  ob- 
long hole  in  it  (ot),  then  the  heat  becomes  a  little  lefs; 
but  it  diminifhcs  Hill  more  when  you  Unit  the  daor 
with  the  other  llider  that  has  in  it  the  feraicircularhole 
(>i),  which  is  larger  than  that  of  the  firfl  flider  :  nay, 
the  heat  again  is  lefs  when  you  take  away  the  funnel 
put  at  the  top  ot  the  cover:  finally,  the  door  of  the 
afli-hole  being  either  in  part  or  totally  fliut,  the  heat 
is  ftill  diminjflied  ;  becaufe  the  draught  of  air  fo  nccef- 
fary  to  excite  the  fire,  is  thereby  hindered  :  but  if,  be- 
fides all  thefe,  you  likewife  open  the  upper  door  quite, 
then  the  cold  air,  rufliing  into  the  mufHe,  cools  the 
bodies  put  under  it,  that  are  to  be  changed,  to  a  de- 
gree never  required  in  any  operation,  and  fuch  as  will 
entirely  hinder  the  boiling  of  lead.  If,  during  the  ope- 
ration, the  fire  begins  to  decay,  or  to  grow  unequal,  it 
is  a  lign  that  there  are  places  void  of  coals  between 
the  fides  of  the  furnace  and  thofe  of  the  muffle  :  there- 
fore, in  this  cale,  you  mufl  fiir  y our  coals  on  every  lide 
with  an  iron-rod,  which  is  to  be  introduced  through 
the  upper  hole  (/>)  of  the  furnace,  that  they  may  fall 
together,  and  thus  act  in  a  proper  manner  and  equality. 

However,  you  are  to  obfervc  concerning  the  regi- 
men of  the  fire  juft  defcribed,  that  thout^h  the  appa- 
ratus is  made  with  all  the  cxailnefs  mentioned,  never- 
helefs  the  efFect  docsnotalways  anfvver  it.  The  canfe 
of  which  dilference  has  moll  couimonly  iis  origin  in 
the  vario\is  difpofiiions  of  the  air  :  for  as  every  fire  is 
more  excited  by  coals  in  proportion  ais  the  air,  more 
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condenfed,  and  more  quickly  agitated,  flrikes  them 
more  violently  (which  the  effeftof  the  bellows  plainly  ' 
fliows)  ;  it  thence  appears,  that  in  warm  and  wet  wea- 
ther, when  the  atmofphere  is  light,  the  fire  mull  be 
lefs  efficacious  in  furnaces;  that  likewife,  when  fcveral 
furnaces,  lituated  near  each  other,  are  burning  at  the 
fame  time,  the  fire  is  in  part  fuftbcated,  becaufe  the 
ambient  air  is  thereby  rendered  more  rare  and  lighter. 
The  fame  oftect  is  produced  by  the  fun,  cfpecially  in 
funimer-tiine,  whenit  ftiines  upon  the  place  where  the 
furnace  is  fituated.  The  atmofphere,  on  the  contrary 
being  heavier  in  cold  dry  weather,  excites  a  very  great 
fire. 

The  heat  oXihe  fire  adls  the  (Ironger  upon  the  bo- 
dies to  be  changed,  as  the  muffle  put  in  the  furnace  is 
lefs  ;  as  the  faid  muffle  has  more  and  larger  fegments 
cut  oat  of  it ;  as  the  fides  of  this  muffle  are  thinner ; 
in  ftiort,  as  there  are  more  vclTels  placed  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  muffle  ;  and  on  the  contrary.  In  this  cafe, 
when  many  of  the  conditions  requifite  for  the  exciting 
of  fire  are  wanting,  then  indeed  the  artificer,  with  all 
his  flcill,  will  hardly  be  able  to  excite  the  fire  to  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree,  in  order  to  perform  operations  well,  in 
common  alfay-ovens,  even  though  he  ufes  bellows,  and 
puts  coals  into  the  upper  door  of  the  furnace.  For  this 
reafon,  the  grate  ought  to  be  put  almofl  three  inches 
below  the  muffle,  left  the  air,  rufliing  through  the  afli- 
hole,  fliould  cool  the  bottom  of  the  muffle,  which  hap- 
pens in  common  aflay-ovens  ;  and  again,  that  the  fraal- 
ler  coals,  almoft  already  confumed,  and  the  aflies,  may 
more  eafily  fall  through  the  interftices  of  the  grate, 
and  the  larger  coals  ftill  fit  to  keep  up  the  fire  be  re- 
tained. Laftly,  The  above-mentioned  funnel  is  added, 
that  the  blowing  of  the  fire  being,  by  means  of  it,  in- 
creafed as  much  as  polfible,  this  might  at  laft  be  car- 
ried to  the  requifite  degree  ;  for  the  fire  may  always 
be  diminiflied,  but  not  always  be  increafed  at  pleafure, 
without  the  alfiftance  of  a  proper  apparatus. 

Fig.  2.  Rcprcfents  a  longitudinal  fedion  of  a  Re- 
verbiratorji  FvRNACE  ufed  in  the  fmelting  of  ores. 
I.  The  mafonry.  2.  The  afli-hole.  3.  A  channel  for 
the  evaporation  of  the  moifture.  4.  The  grate.  5.  The 
fire-place.  6.  The  inner  part  of  the  furnace.  7.  A 
balbn  formed  of  fand.  8.  The  cavity  where  the  melt- 
ed metal  is.  9.  A  hole  through  which  the  fcoria  is 
to  be  removed.  10.  The  paffage  of  the  fiamc  and 
fraoke,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney  ;  which  is  to 
be  carried  up  to  a  height  of  about  30  feet.  11.  A 
hole  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  ore  is  thrown  in- 
to the  furnace.  This  furnace  is  18  feet  long,  12  feet 
broad,  and  9^  high. 

Fig.  3.  Reprefents  a  longitudinal  fedlion  of  the  Rs- 
fning  FuRS/ics.  I.  The  mafonry  of  the  pillars  and 
walls  furrounding  the  furnace.  2.  The  channels  for 
carrying  off  the  moifture.  3.  Other  fmall  channels 
which  join  in  the  middle  of  the  bafon.  4.  Tiie  bafon 
made  of  bricks.  5.  A  bed  of  aflies.  6.  The  hollow 
or  bafon  in  which  the  metal  is  melted  and  refined. 
7.  The  great  flame-hole.  8.  The  two  openintrs  for 
the  entry  of  the  tuyeres  of  the  b"llows.  9.  The  vault 
or  dome  of  the  furnace.  10.  The  fire-place,  it.  The 
grate.  12.  The  draught  hole.  13.  A  hole  in  the 
vault,  which,  being  opened,  ferves  to  cool  the  fur- 
nace. 

Portable  Furnace.     See  Chemistry,  n*  600,  &c. 
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Tuniaec.        Fvlelt'tng  FvRNACE.  See  Chemistry,  11°  2d  605,  606. 
' >/ '      Lamp  Furnace.     Ibidbw. 

Machines  for  Blovjiiig  Air  into  Fursaces.  The 
earliefl  method  of  animating  large  fires  in  the  furnaces 
where  ores  were  fmelted,  feems  to  have  been  by  expo- 
iing  them  to  the  wind.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the 
Peruvians  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  among 
them.  Alonfo  Barba  relates,  that  their  furnaces,  call- 
ed ^?i;i?/rflj,  were  built  on  eminences,  where  the  air 
was  freefl ;  that  they  were  perforated  on  all  fides  with 
holes,  through  which  the  air  was  driven  in  when  the 
wind  blew,  which  was  the  only  time  when  the  work 
could  be  carried  on  ;  that  under  each  hole  was  made  a 
projection  of  the  flone-vfork,  on  which  were  laid  burn- 
ing coals,  to  heat  the  air  before  it  entered  the  furnace. 
Some  authors  fpeak  of  fcvcral  thoufands  of  thefe  guai- 
ras  burning  at  once  on  the  lides  and  tops  of  the  hills 
of  Potoli ;  and  feveral  remains  of  this  praiihice  are  to 
be  found  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

This  method  of  fupplying  air  being  found  excef- 
fively  inetfeitual  and  precarious,  the  inltruments  called 
bellowi  fuccecded.  Thefe  were  at  firll  worked  by  the 
flrenglh  of  men  ;  but  as  this  was  found  to  be  very  labo- 
rious and  expenfive,the  force  of  running  water  was  em- 
ployed to  give  motion  to  thefe  machines.  Thus  a  much 
greater  qu,intity  of  metal  coidd  be  procured  than  for- 
merly, and  the  feparation  was  like  wife  more  complete  ; 
infomuch,  that  in  many  places  the  flags  or  cinders 
from  which  the  iron  had  formerly  been  extracted  were 
again  ufed  as  frefh  ore,  and  yielded  plenty  of  metal. 

But  though  this  method  was  found  to  be  greatly 
preferable  to  the  others,  yet  great  improvements  were 
ftili  wanted.  la  order  to  melt  very  large  quantities  of 
ore  at  a  time,  it  was  necclfary  to  ufe  bellows  of  an  im- 
menfe  (ize ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  fize  they  flood 
in  need  of  the  more  frequent  and  expcniive  repairs. 
The  oil,  alfo,  which  the  bellows  required  in  large 
quantiiy,  becoming  rancid,  was  found  to  generate  a 
kind  of  inflammable  vapour,  which  fometimes  burft 
ihc  bellows  with  explofiou,  and  thus  rendered  them 
totally  ufelefs.  A  new  method,  therefore,  of  blow- 
ing up  fires  altogether  free  from  the  abovementioned 
inconveniences,  was  fallen  upon  by  means  of  water. 
It  depends  on  the  following  principle,  viz.  That  a 
ftream  of  vt'ater,  running  through  a  pipe,  if  by  any 
means  it  is  mixed  with  air  at  its  entrance  into  the 
pipe,  will  carry  that  air  along  with  it,  and  part  with 
it  again  as  foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pipe  ;  and  if  the 
air  is  then  collefted  by  a  proper  apparatus,  it  may 
with  fuccefs  be  ufed  for  exciting  themofl  violent  de- 
grees of  heat. 

Machines  of  this  kind  a:  creprcfented  on  PlateCCIV. 
fig.  4.  In  the  right  hand  machine,  AB  reprefeiits  a 
dream  of  water  falling  into  the  funnel,  whufc  throat 
is  contrai^edat  B  ;  after  which  the  dream  runs  through 
the  perpendicular  pipe  EF,  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
there  are  fome  fmall  holes  reprcfentedby  cdef.  Thro' 
.luefe  lioles  the  air  has  accefs  to  mix  itfclf  with  the  de- 
fcendiug  water,  which  being  dafhed  againft  the  fides 
of  the  pipe  is  reduced  to  froth,  and  thus  illls  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  pipe  EF,  which  is  conliderably  larger 
than  the  throat  of  the  funnel  B.  When  this  frothy 
flream  enters  the  vellelC,  the  air  extricates  itfclf  from 
the  water;  and  as  it  cannot  return  through  the  pipe 
i.F  Iccaufe  it  is  continaally  filled  with  a  (tre^n  of  li- 
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quid  matter,  it  flies  off  with  confiderable  force  through    Furmce; 

the  fmllerpipe  D,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  fur-  ' ^' ' 

nace. 

From  this  defcription,  it  is  evident  that  the  princi- 
pal thing  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  conflruition  of 
thefe  machines  is,  to  mix  the  defcending  flream  of  wa- 
ter with  as  great  a  quantity  of  air  as  pollible.  For  this 
purpofe  the  contrivance  reprefented  in  the  left-hand 
machines  anfwcrs  much  better  than  the  former.  By 
this  the  water  defcending  from  the  refervoir  A,  falls 
into  a  kind  of  cullender  B,  perforated  with  a  great 
number  of  holes  in  its  fides.  Thus  the  water  being 
forced  out  in  a  number  of  fmall  ftreams  is  very  effec- 
tually dalhed  againft  the  fides  of  the  wide  defcending 
pipe,  when  it  enters  the  condenfing  velfel  C,  and  is 
fent  off  by  the  pipe  D,  as  in  the  former. 

In  fome  machines  of  this  kind  the  conflruflorsfecra  Plnl.  Cam, 
to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  a  great  height  was  re-  o/-^'''. 
quired  in  the  water-fall;  but  Dr  Lewis,  who  hath  P<*^^ 
made  a  great  number  of  experiments  upon  the  fubjeil, 
Ihows,  than  an  excefs  in  height  can  never  make  up 
for  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  the  water.  Four  or 
fivcfeet,  he  thinks,  is  a  fufficicnt  height  for  the  water- 
fall;  where  there  is  a  greater  height,  however,  it  may 
be  rendered  ufeful,  by  joining  two  or  more  machines 
together  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  the  plate  ;  where 
the  water,  after  having  once  emitted  its  air  in  the  con- 
denfing velfel  C,  flowsoutintoanew  refervoir  £.  From 
thence  it  defcends  through  another  cullender  F,  and 
defcending  from  it  into  a  condenfing  velfel  G,  the  air 
is  extricated,  and  carried  off  through  tlie  pipe  H.  The 
upper  figure  reprefcnts  the  cullender,  with  the  Ihapcs 
of  the  holes  and  their  proportional  diftanccs,  according 
to  Dr  Lewis. 

Thus,  with  very  little  expence,  where  there  is  a 
fufficicnt  quantity  of  water,  as  flrong  a  blaft  of  air  as 
can  be  dcfired  may  be  readily  obtained  ;  for  feveral  ma- 
chines may  be  conftrudled,  and  joined  together  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  limilar  to  that  abovementioned,  un- 
til all  the  quantity  of  water  is  employed.  It  is  pro- 
per to  obfcrve,  however,  that  as  by  this  method  the 
air  is  loaded  with  moiflure,  it  is  proper  to  make  the 
condenfing  vell'el  as  high  as  conveniently  may  be,  that 
tiie  air  may  arrive  at  the  furnace  'in  as  dry  a  flate  as 
pofTible. — The  long  flciuler  pipes  in  the  left  hand  ma- 
chines reprefent  a  gage  filled  with  mercury  or  water, 
by  which  the  llrength  of  the  blafl  may  be  determined. 

In  the  large  iron  foundcries  another  method  is  ufed 
for  blowing  up  the  fires  by  means  of  a  kind  of  air- 
pumps.  Thefe  conlifl  of  cafl-iron  cylinders  of  about 
three  feet  diameter,  exadtly  fined  with  apiflon  moved 
up  and  down  by  means  of  a  water-wheel.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cyliniler  is  a  large  valve  like  that  of  a  bel- 
lows, which  rifes  as  the  piflon  is  lifted  up,  and  thus, 
admits  the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder  from  be- 
low. Immediately  above  the  bottom  is  a  tube  which 
goes  to  the  furnace  ;  and  as  it  proceeds  from  the  cy- 
linderis  furnilhed  with  a  valve  opening  outward.  Thus, 
when  the  piflon  is  drawn  up,  the  valve  in  the  bot- 
tom rifes  and  admits  thcair  that  way  into  the  cylinder  i 
while  the  lateral  valve  fluits,  and  prevents  any  air  from 
getting  into  it  through  the  pipe.  When  the  piflon 
is  thrufl  down,  the  valve  in  the  bottom  fhuts,  while 
the  air  being  comprefled  in  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder 
is  violently  forced  out  through  the  lateral  lube  into 
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the  farnace.  In  the  great  foundery  at  Carron,  four 
of  thefc  large  cylinders  were  a  few  years  ago  employed 
'  at  their  principal  furnace,  and  fo  contrived  that  ihe 
Ilrokes  of  the  piflons,  being  made  aliernately,  produ- 
ced an  almoft  uninterrupted  blafl.  Some  little  intcr- 
niiffion  might  indeed  be  perceived  by  the  car,  but  it 
was  too  trilling  to  produce  any  fenlible  eficct  on  the 
heat  of  the  furnace.  Even  this  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  means  of  a  large  refervoir  into  which  all 
the  four  cylinders  might  difchargc  their  blait.  This 
iliould  be  furniiheJ  with  an  heavy  pifton ;  whofe 
weight  being  fupported  by  the  air  of  the  cylinder 
alone,  would  force  it  oat  through  its  lateral  tube  ia  a 
manner  perfectly  equable,  without  any  of  that  puf- 
fing or  interruption  in  the  blaft, perceptible  though  bat 
in  afmall  degree  in  (he  other. 

FUROR  uTKRiNus,  a  diferder  peculiar  to  women. 

Sec  MEDICISE-Jlldex. 

FURR,  in  commerce,  fignifies  the  flcin  of  feveral 
wild  hearts,  dreiTed  in  alum  with  the  hair  on  ;  and 
iifed  as  a  part  of  drefs,  by  princes,  magiitratcs,  and 
ethers.  The  kinds  molt  in  ufc  are  thofe  of  the  ermine, 
fable,  caflor,  hare,  coney,  &c.  See  Mustela. 

It  was  not  till  the  later  ages  that  the  furs  of  beafts 
became  an  article  of  luxury.  The  more  refined  na- 
tions of  ancient  times  never  made  ufe  of  them  :  thofe 
alone  whom  the  former  fligmatifcd  as  barbarians  were 
clorhedin  the  Ikins  of  animals.  Strabo  defcribes  the 
Indians  covered  with  the  fkins  of  lions,  panthers,  and 
bears ;  and  Seneca,  the  Scythians  clothed  with  the 
Ikins  of  foxes  and  me  lefler  quadrupeds.  Virgil  ex- 
hibits a  piclure  of  the  favage  Hyperboreans,  limUar 
to  that  which  the  late  circumnavigators  can  witnefs  to 
in  the  clothing  of  the  wild  Americans,  unfeea  before 
by  any  poliihed  people. 

dni  effrana  n'triim  Riphao  lunJitur  £urc  ; 
£t  pscuiiunfulvii  vilantur  c«rjjcra/etis. 

Mod  part  of  Europe  was  at  this  time  in  fimilar  cir- 
curoflances.  Csefar  might  be  as  much  amazed  with 
the  IkiH-dreiTed  heroes  of  Britain,  as  the  celebrated 
Cook  was  at  thofe  of  his  new-difcovered  regions. 
What  time  hath  done  to  us,  time,  under  humane  con- 
querors, may  effecl  for  them.  Civilization  may  take 
place  :  and  thofe  fpoils  of  animals,  which  are  at  pre- 
fent  elTcntial  for  clothing,  become  the  mere  objeflsof 
ornament  and  luxury. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  or  old  Romans 
ever  made  ufe  of  furs.  It  otigiaated  in  thofe  regions 
where  they  moft  abounded,  and  where  the  feverity  of 
the  climate  required  that  fpecies  of  clothing.  At  firfl 
it  confUieJ  of  the  fidns  only,  almoil  in  the  ftate  in 
which  they  were  torn  from  the  body  of  the  beaft  ;  but 
as  foon  as  civilization  took  place,  and  manufac'turcs 
were  introduced,  furs  became  the  lining  of  the  drefs, 
and  often  the  elegant  facing  of  the  robes.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  northern  conquerors  introduced  thefa- 
Ihion  into  Europe.  We  find,  that  about  the  year 
522,  when  Totila  king  of  the  Viligoths  reigned  in 
Italy,  the  Suethons  (a  people  of  modern  Sweden) 
found  means,  by  help  of  the  commerce  ofnamberlefs 
intervening  people,  to  tranfaiit  for  the  ufe  of  the  Ro- 
mans, yi/i/';/;;;.2/ />?//«■/,  the  precious  flcins  of  the  fables. 
As  luxury  advanced,  furrs,  even  of  the  moll  valuable 
fpecies,  were  ufed  by  princes  as  linings  for  their  tents  : 
thus  Marco  Polo,  in  i;j2,  found  thofe  of  the  Cham 


of  Tartary  lined  with  ermines  and  labks.     Ke  tails        Tnr: 

the  laft  ZiieJwisasd  Zanibolims.    He  fays  that  thofe  ' ''- 

and  other  precious  furrs  were  brought  from  countries 
far  north  ;  from  the  laudifDarknefs,  and  regions  al- 
moft  inaccclfible  by  reafon  of  moraucs  and  ice.  The 
Wclih  fet  a  high  value  on  furrs  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Howel  Dda,  who  began  his  reign  about  940.  In  the 
next  age,  furrs  became  the  falhionablemagr.incence  of 
Europe.  When  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  and  his  follow- 
ers appeared  before  the  emperor  Alexis  Comnene,  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  was  ftruck  with  the 
richnefs  of  their  drelles,  tam  :x  oftro  quani  aurijrigio 
et  aivet  tip:re  karmiltno  et  ex  mardrhio  grijioque  it  va- 
rio.  Howdifierent  was  the  advance  of  luxury  in  France 
from  the  time  of  their  great  monarch  Charlemagne, 
who  contented  himfelf  with  the  plain  furr  of  tht  ot- 
ter! Henry  I.  wore  furrs;  yet  ia  his  dillrefs  wi» 
obliged  to  change  them  for  warm  Wclfh  flannel.  But 
in  the  year  1337  the  luxury  had  got  to  fuch  ahead, 
that  Edward  HI.  enacted,  that  all  perfons  who  could 
not  fpend  a  hundred  a-ycar  fliould  abfolutely  be  pro- 
hibited the  ufe  of  tais  fpecies  of  finery.  Thcfe,  from 
their  great  expence,  mull  have  been  foreign  furrs,  ob- 
tained from  ihe  Italian  commerciil  ftates,  whofe  traffic 
was  at  this  period  boandicfs.  How  flrange  is  the  re- 
volution in  the  furr-trade  !  TJie  north  of  Aiia  at  that 
time  fupplied  Europe  with  every  valuable  kind  ;  at 
prcfent  is  fent,  by  means  of  the  •poiTeflion  of  Hudfoa's 
Bay,  furrs,  to  immcnfe  amount,  even  to  Turkey  and 
the  diftant  China. 

Nz-Jj  Vr.yag-:s  in  Siarch  cf  FvRRS.  During  the  late 
Captain  Cook's  laft  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
fides  the  various  fcieatinc  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it,  a  new  fource  of  wealth  was  laid  open  to  fu- 
ture navigators,  by  trading  for  furrs  cf  the  mofh  valu- 
able kind  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America.  The 
firft  vefTel  which  engaged  ui  the  new  branch  of  trade 
pointed  out  by  that  great  navigator,  was  equipped  by 
fome  gentlemen  in  China.  She  was  a  brig  of  60  tons 
and  20  men,  commanded  by  James  Hanaa.  She  fail- 
ed from  the  Typa  the  end  of  April  1 735  ;  proceeded 
to  the  northward,  along  the  coafi;  of  China  ;  pane  j 
through  Diemen's  Straits,  the  fouth  end  ot  Jspaa  ; 
and  arrived  at  Nootka  in  Angull  following.  Soon  af- 
ter her  arrival,  the  natives,  whom  Captain  Cock  had 
left  unacquainted  with  the  efiscls  of  fire-arms, tempted 
probably  by  the  diminutive  lizc  of  the  vciTcl  (fcarce 
longer  than  fomc  of  their  ovva  canoes)  and  the  fmail 
number  of  her  people,  attempted  to  board  her  i.T  ope:i 
day  ;  bat  were  rcpnlfed  with  conhdcrable  llaagater. 
This  was  the  introduction  toafirmandlaiUno- friead- 
fhip.  Captain  Haana  cured  fuch  of  the  Indians  as 
were  wounded  ;  aa  anrefcrvcd confidence  tcok  place; 
they  traded  fairly  and  peaceably  ;  a  valuable  car^o  of 
furrs  wss  procured  ;  and  the  bad  weather  fettir.v^in, 
he  left  the  coaft  in  the  end  of  September,  touched  at 
the  Sandwich  Illands,  and  arrived  at  M^cao  the  cad 
of  December  of  the  fame  year. 

Captain  Hanna  failed  again  frozi  Macao  ia  May 
17S6,  in  the  fnow  Sea-Otter  of  120  tons  and  30  mes, 
and  returned  to  Mscao  ia  February  1787.  In  this 
fecond  voyage  he  followed  his  former  track,  and  ar- 
rived at  Nootka  in  Augull  ;  traced  the  coaft  fron 
thence  as  far  as  53  degrees,  and  explored  the  estenuvc 
found  difcoyered  alhoritime  before  by  Mr  Siracge. 
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Inirr.  and  called  by  him  Oiieen  Charlotte's  Sound,  the  lati- 
tiule  ot  which  is  ji  degrees  north, longitude  128  weft. 
The  Snow  Lark,  '.aptain  Peters,  of  220  tons  and 
40  men,  failed  from  Macao  in  July  17S6.  Her  defti- 
nation  was  Kanitfchatka  (for  which  ihe  was  provided 
with  a  fuit.ible  cargo  of  arrack,  tea,  Sec),  Copper 
lllands,  and  the  N.  W.  coaft.  Captain  Peters  was  di- 
refted  to  make  his  palfage  between  Japan  and  Corea, 
and  examine  the  illands  to  the  north  of  Japan,  faid  to 
be  inhabited  by  hairy  people  ;  which,  if  Captain  Cook 
had  lived,  would  not  have  been  left  to  the  French  to 
deicrmine.  No  account  having  been  received  of  this 
vclFel  iince  her  departure,  there  is  every  reafon  to  fear 
flic  has  pcrilhcd. 

In  the- beginning   of  1786,  two   coppered    vefTcls 
were   fitted  out  at    Bombay,  under  the  direiSHon   of 
James  Strange,  Efq;  who  washimfclf  a  principal  own- 
er. Thcfe  vell'els  were,  the  fnow  Captain  Cook  of  joo 
tons,  and  fnow  Experiment  of  100  tons.    They  pro- 
ceeded in  company  from  the  Malabar  coaft  to  Batavia  ; 
palled  through  the  Straits  of  Macalfur,  where  the  Ex- 
periment was  run  upon  a  reef,  and  was  obliged  to  haul 
alhore  upon  Borneo  to  repair;  from  thence  they  fleer- 
ed to  the  eallward  of  the  Palaos  Illands  ;   made  Sul- 
phur Illand;  and  arrived  at  Nootka  the  end  of  June 
following.     From  Nootka,  where  they  left  theirfur- 
geon's  mate  (Mackay)  to  learn  the  language  and  col- 
left  Ikins  againft  their  intended  return  (but  who  was 
brought  away  in   the  Imperial  Eagle   the  following 
year),  they  proceeded  along  the  coaft  to  Qiieen  Char- 
lotte's Sound,  of  which  they  were  the  firft  difcovcries  ; 
from  thence  in  a  direft   courfe  to  Prince  William's 
Sound.     After  fome  ftay  there,  the  Experiment  pro- 
ceeded  to  Macao  (their  vcflTels  being  provided  with 
palfes  by  tlic  governor-general  of  Goa)  :   the  Captain 
Cook  endeavoured  to  get  to  Copper  Kland,  but  wi'.h- 
oin  fuccefs,  being  prevented  by  conftant  wefl  winds. 
Two  coppered  vellVls  were  alfo  fitted  out  by  a  fo- 
ciety  of  gentlemen  in  Bengal,  viz.  the  fnow  Nootka 
of  200  tons,  and   the    fnow    Sea  Otter  of  100  tons, 
commanded  by  John  Mears  and  William  Tipping, 
lieutenants  in  the  royal  navy.     The  Nootka  failed  in 
March  1786  from  Bengal  ;  came  through  the  China 
Seas  ;  touched  at  the  Balhees,  where  they  were  very 
civilly  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  have  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  thefe  illands  ;    arrived  at  Oon.ilafka  the  be- 
ginning of  Augull  ;  found  there  a  Ruffian  galliot  and 
feme  furriers  ;  difcovered  accidentally  near  Cape  Gre- 
ville  anew  ftraii  into  Cook's  River,  15  leagues  wide 
and  30 long;  fawibme  Ruffian  hunters  in  a  fmall  bay 
between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Bear  ;   and  arrived 
in  Prince  William's   Sound  the  end   of  September. 
They   determined  wintering  in  Snug  Corner  Cove, 
lat.  60.  30.  in  preference   to  going  to  the  Sandwich 
Illands,  which  feem  placed  byProvidence  for  the  com- 
fort and  refrelhment  of  the  adventurers  in  this  trade, 
and  were  frozen  up  in  this  gloomy  and  frightful  fpot 
from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  May.     By 
the  feverily  of  the  winter  they  loft  their  third   and 
fourth  mates,  furgeon,   boatfwain,    carpenter,    and 
cooper,  and  twelve  of  the  fore-mafl  men  ;  andthere- 
nainder  were  fo  enfeebled  as  tobe  under  the  neeeffiiy 
ofapplying  to  the  commanders  of  the  King  George 
and  Queen  Charlotte,  who  juft  at  this  time  arrived  in 
the  found,  for  fome  hands  to  affifl  in  carrying  the  vcf- 


fel  to  the  Sandwich  Illands,  where,  giving  over   all 
further  thoughts  of  trade,  they  determined  (afterget-    ' 
ting  a  fea-ftockof  filh  off  Cape  Edgecumbe)  immedi- 
ately to  proceed.    The  Nootka  arrived  at  Macao  the 
end  of  (3etober  1  787. 

The  Imperial  Eagle,  Captain  Barkley,  fitted  out  by 
a  fociety  of  gentlemen  at  Oftend,  failed  from  Oftend 
the  latter  end  of  November  i  786  ;  went  into  the  bay 
of  All  Saints  ;  from  thence,  without  touching  any 
where,  to  the  Sandwich  Illands,  and  arrived  at  Noot- 
ka the  beginning  of  June;  from  thence  to  the  fouth, 
as  far  as  47°  30',  in  which  fpace  he  difcovered  fome 
good  and  fpacious  harbours.  In  the  lat.  of  470  4''/, 
loft  his  fecond  mate,  purfer,  and  two  feamen,  who 
were  upon  a  trading  party  with  the  long-boat,  and  im- 
prudently trufting  themfelves  alhore  unarmed,  were 
cut  off  by  the  natives.  This  place  feems  to  be  the 
fame  that  Don  Antonio  Mourelle  calls  the  J/ha  de  los 
Dolores,  where  the  Spaniards  going  alhore  to  water, 
were  alio  attacked  and  cut  off. 

The  King  George  of  320,  and  the  Qiieen  Char- 
lotte of  200  tons,  commanded  by  Captains  Portlock 
and  Dixon,  viihofcrved  under  Captain  Cook  in  hislaft 
voyage,  were  fitted  out  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen  in 
England,  who  obtained  a  privilege  to  trade  to  the 
north -weft  coaft  of  America,  from  the  South-Sea  and 
Eaft  India  companies. 

Thofe  vellels  failed  from  England  the  beginning  of 
September  1785;  touched  at  the  Falkland  Illands, 
Sandwich  Illands,  and  arrived  in  Cook's  River  in  the 
month  of  Auguft.  From  thence,  after  collefting  a 
few  furrs,  they  ftecred  in  the  end  of  September  for 
Prince  William's  Sound,  intending,itisfaid,  to  winter 
there  ;  but  were  prevented  entering,  by  heavy  ftorms 
and  extreme  bad  weather,  which  obliged  them  to  bear 
away,  and  feek  fome  other  part  of  the  coaft  to  winter 
at.  The  ftorms  and  bad  weather  accompanied  them 
till  they  arrived  ofFNootka  Sound,  when  they  were  fo 
near  the  Ihore,  that  a  canoe  came  oti  t«  them  :  but 
though  thus  near  accomplilhiiig  their  purpofe,  a  frefli 
ftorm  came  on,  and  obliged  them  finally  to  bear  away 
for  the  Sandwich  lllands.where  theyrcmained  the  win- 
ter months  ;  and  returning  again  to  the  coaft,  arrived 
in  Prince  William's  Sound  the  middle  of  May.  The 
King  George  remained  in  Prince  M'illiam's  Sound  ; 
and  during  her  ftay,  her  long-boat  difcovered  a  new 
pall'age  from  the  Sound  into  Cook's  River.  The  Qiieeii 
Charlotte  proceeded  along  the  coaft  to  the  fouth  ; 
looked  into  Behring's  Bay,  where  the  Ruffians  have 
now  a  fettlement ;  examined  that  part  of  the  coaft 
from  56  to  jo°,  which  wasnotfeenby  Captain  Cook, 
and  whicli  conliftsof  aclufter  of  illands,  called  by  Cap- 
tain T>\-s.or\  Qtteeit  Chi^rlotte' s  IJJnuHs,  a.t  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  Main,  which  is  thus  removed  farther 
totheeaftward  than  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  :  fome  pari 
of  the  continent  may,  however,  be  feen  from  the  eaft 
fide  of  thefe  illands;  and  it  is  probable,  the  diftance 
does  not  any  where  exceed  50  leagues.  On  this  efti- 
mation,  Hudfon'sHoufe,lai.  53°  long.  \o(i°  21'  weft, 
will  not  be  more  than  800  miles  diftant  from  that  part 
of  (his  coaft  in  the  fame  parallel.  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable,  that  the  enterpriling  fpirit  of  the  Cana- 
dian furriers  may  penetrate  to  this  coaft  (tlie  com- 
munication with  which  is  probably  much  facilitated 
by  lakes  or  rivers),  and  add  to  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries 
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Furr.      tries  of  Europe  thisinvaluable  furr,  which  in  warmth, 

'^-   • ■  beauiy,  and  magnificence,  far  exceeds  the  richcrt  furrs 

of  Siberia.  Qiieen  Charlotte's  illands  are  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  people  dirteiingin  language,  features,  and 
manners,  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  thiscoall.  Among 
other  peculiarities,  they  aredilUnguilhed  by  a  large  in- 
cilion  in  the  under  lip,  in  which  is  infcrtcd  a  piece  of 
polilhedwood,  fometimes  ornamented  with  mother-of- 
pearl  fliell,  in  Ihape  and  fizc  like  a  weaver's  fliiitile, 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  moll  cftcClual  mode  of  de- 
forming the  human  face  divine  that  theingenious  de- 
pravity of  tafleofany  favagen.ition  has  yet  dil'covered. 
Thefe  fliips,  after  difpoiing  of  their  furrs  in  China, 
were  loaded  Vi'ith  teas  on  account  of  the  Englilh  com- 
pany, failed  from  Wampoa  the  end  of  February,  and 
arrived  in  England  a  Ihorttime  fiuce,  after  an  abfcnce 
of  three  years. 

The  year  after  the  departure  of  the  King  George 
and  Queen  Charlotte,  the  fame  fociety  to  which  they 
belonged  fitted  out  two  other  vclfels,  viz.  thePrincefs 
Royal  of  60  tons,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  200 
tons,  commanded  by  Captains  Colnet  and  Duncan, 
the  former  of  whom  had  fcrved  under  Captain  Cook. 
Thefe  velfels  left  England  in  Aiigull  1786;  touched 
at  New  Year's  harbour  on  Siaten  Land,  where  they 
left  an  officer  and  12  men  to  kill  feals  againll  the  ar- 
rival of  a  vclfel  which  was  to  follow  them  from  Eng- 
land ;  from  thence  they  proceeded  diredly  to  Noot- 
Jca,  where  they  arrived  the  6th  of  July,  lickly  and  in 
bad  condition,  and  found  here  the  Imperial  Eagle, 
which  had  left  Europe  fome  months  after  them.  Lea- 
ving Nootka,  they  fleered  along  the  fliore  to  the  north- 
ward, and  foon  after  fell  in  with  the  Qiieen  Char- 
lotte. 

In  the  beginning  of  1788,  Captain  Mears  failed 
again  with  two  other  velfels,  the  Felice,  which  he 
commanded  himfclf,  and  the  Iphigenia,  Captain  Dou- 
glas, to  Nootka  Sound.  Here  he  purchafed  of  the 
chief  of  the  diftrid  a  fpot,  on  which  he  built  a  houfe 
for  his  reiidence  and  more  convenisntintercourfe  with 
the  natives,  hoilling  the  Britilh  colours  thereon,  fur- 
rounding  it  with  a  breafl-work,  and  mounting  a  three 
pounder  on  the  front.  Having  fo  done,  he  lent  Mr 
Douglas  in  the  Iphigenia  to  trade  along  the  northern 
coafl,  while  he  himfelf  proceeded  to  the  fouth  ;  andby 
prefents  to  the  chiefs  obtained  the  ports  Cox  and 
Effingham,  and  the  promife  of  an  exclufive  trade  with 
the  natives  of  the  diflricl,  and  alfo  fome  other  places, 
which  he  took  poirelfion  of  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
Captain  Douglaslikewife,  by  prefents  to  the  chiefsof 
the  countries  he  vilited,  obtained  iimilar  privileges, 
no  other  European  veffcl  having  failed  there  before 
him. 

On  ihcir  return  to  Nootka,  they  found  a  veiFcl  fi- 
nilhed  which  the  commander  had  laid  down  before  his 
departure.  This,  which  he  named  the  North-welt 
America,  he  left  at  Nootka  with  the  Iphigenia, 
while  he  failed  with  a  cargo  of  furrs  in  the  Felice  to 
China. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  China,  two  veflels, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princefs  Royal,  came  to  Can- 
ton from  their  trading  voyage  abovementioned.  Cap- 
tain Mears,  fearing  a  competition  of  interefts  might 
be  injurious  to  both  parties,  propofed  a  copartuerHiip, 
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which  was  mutually  agreed  to;  and  another  fiiip  was 
purchafed  by  the  firm,  and  called  the  ^r^'e««///.  In' 
the  month  of  April  1789,  Captain  Mears  gave  Mr 
Colnet  the  command  of  the  Princefs  Royal  and  Ar- 
gonaut, which  were  loaded  with  llores  and  articles 
cllimatedfulficient  for  three  years  trade,  belides  feve- 
ral  artificers,  and  near  70  Chinefe,  who  intended  to 
become  feitlers  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America, 
under  protection  of  the  new  company. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Iphigenia,  and  North-weft 
America  (the  velfcl  built  at  Nootka)  having  wintered 
in  Sandwich  Illands,  returned  to  Nootka  in  the  latter 
end  of  April.  Soon  after  which,  two  Spanifli  lliips  of 
war,  under  ihe  command  of  Don  Martinez,  anchored 
in  the  found.  For  a  few  days  mutual  civilities  palled 
between  the  Spanilh  captain  and  Mr  Douglas  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  about  a  week,  Don  Martinetz  fammoned 
the  latter  on  board  his  own  Ihip  the  Princelfa,  telling 
him  he  was  his  prifoner,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain, 
had  commanded  him,  Don  Martinez,  to  fcize  all  vef- 
fels  he  fliould  find  on  that  coaft.  He  therefore  in- 
ftruSed  his  officers  to  take  poifeinon  of  the  Iphigenia, 
which  they  accordingly  did  in  the  name  of  his  Catho- 
lic majelty  ;  and  the  officers  and  crew  were  conveyed 
as  prifoners  on  board  the  Spanilh  fliips,  where  they 
were  put  in  irons,  and  otherwife  ill  treated.  Imme- 
diately after  this,  Don  Martinez  took  polTefiion  of  the 
little  fettlement,  hoifting  the  flandard  of  Spain,  and 
modellly  declaring  all  the  lands  from  Cape  Hsrn  to 
60  degrees  north  latitude  belonged  to  his  mader.  To 
aggravate  the  infult,  he  forcibly  employed  the  crew 
of  the  Iphigenia  in  building  batteries,  &c.  and  offered 
nokind  of  violence  to  two  American  vclfels  that  were 
at  the  fame  time  in  the  hai'bour.  At  this  time  the 
North-weft  America  was  fent  to  explore  the  Archipe- 
lago of  St  Lazarus.  On  her  return  to  Nootka  fhe 
met  with  a  fimilar  treatment,  and  the  ikins  Ihe  had 
collected  were  fcized,  with  the  reft  of  her  cargo. 

A  few  days  after  the  Princefs  Royal  (which  we 
havementionedasleavingCanton  in  company  with  the 
Argonaut)  arrived.  The  Spanilh  commander,  for  rea- 
fons  that  do  not  appear,  fuffered  her  to  depart.  The 
fkins  collected  by  the  North-weft  America  wercfhip- 
ped  on  board  her  for  the  benefit  of  her  owner,  and  fhe 
proceeded  to  trade  in  the  neighbouring  ides.  On  the 
3d  of  July,  the  Argonaut  arrived  at  the  Sound  ;  and 
Don  Martinez,  after  making  every  profelTion  of  civi- 
lity to  Mr  Colnet  the  commander,  took  poirelfion  of 
the  faid  fliip  in  the  name  of  his  mailer,  and  made  pri- 
foners of  the  crew.  Soon  after,  the  Princefs  Royal 
returning  to  receive  iuftruftions  from  Colnet,  direc- 
tor of  the  Enterprize,  was  fcized  by  the  Spanifli  cap- 
tain. 

The  crews  ofthe  Britifli  vefTels  were  differently  dif- 
pofed  of  ;.fome  fent  to  China  by  the  American  veffels, 
and  others  to  Spanilh  America  :  but  the  Chinefe  were 
all  detained,  and  employed  in  the  mines  which  were 
opened  on  the  lands  purchafed  by  Captain  Mears. 
What  thefe  mines  confifted  of  we  are  no  where  in- 
formed. Mr  Colnet  was  fo  much  affefted  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  enterprize  as  to  be  deprived  of  reafon. 

This,  as  foon  as  known,  occalloned  a  fpiiited  re- 
prefentation  from  the  Briiilh  court  to  that  of  Spain  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  vigorous  preparations  were  made 
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for  war  in  cafe  adequate  fadsfadlon  fhouLl  be  refiifed. 
Matters, however, were  prevented  from  coming  to  ex- 
tremities, by  a  compli.nice  on  the  part  of  Spain,  after 
many  delays  and  much  artifice  of  negociation,  with 
the  requifitions  of  Britain  :  in  confequencc  of  which, 
among  otlier  advantages  unneccifary  to  be  here  reci- 
ted, the  whole  trade  from  California  to  China  is  com- 
pletely laid  open  ;  and  the  Britilli  allowed  tlie  full  ex- 
crcile  of  navigation  nnd  commerce  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  world  which  were  the  fubjeclof  difcuflion. 

In  fome  accounts  of  the  voyages  abovementioned, 
the  furr-tradein  thofe  parts  have  been  greatly  magni- 
lied.  In  that  pnblilhed  by  Captain  Ponlock,  however, 
ihis  officer  obferves,  that  the  gains  hitherto  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  'enviably' great ;  tho' the  merchants 
have  no  doubt  found  the  trade  lucrative. 

KURSTKNBURGH,  a  town  and  callle  of  Germa- 
ny, the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  30 
miles  north-welt  of  Conftauce.  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N. 
Lat.  47.  50. 

FURTHCOMING,  in  law,  the  name  of  an  aftion 
competent  to  any  perfon  who  has  ufed  arreftment  in 
the  hands  of  his  debtor's  creditor,  for  having  the  fub- 
jeftarrelled  declared  his  property. 

FURUNCULE,orBoiL,iufurgery,afmallrcfift- 
ing  tumor,  with  inflammation,  rcdnefs,  and  great  pain, 
arillngin  the  adipofe  membrane,  under  the  Ikin.  See 
Surgery. 

FURZE,  in  botany.     SccUlex. 

FU  SAN  US,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monoecia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  hermaphrodite  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  there  arc  four  llamina  ;  the  gcrmen  beneath  ; 
there  are  four  fligmata;  the  fruit  a  plum. 

FUSAROLE,  in  architedure,  a  moulding  or  or- 
nament placed  immediately  under  the  echinus,  in  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Compolite  capitals. 

FUSE,  or  Fuze,  in  artillery.     See  Fusee. 

FUSEE,  in  clock-work,  is  that  conical  part  drawn 
by  the  fpring,  and  about  which  the  chain  or  firing  is 
Wound  ;  for  the  ufeof  which,  fee  CtocKand  Watch. 

FusEE,  or  Firelock.     See  Musquet. 

Fusee,  Fuze,  or  Ftip,  ofabomborgrcnado,isthat 
which  makes  the  whole  powder  or  compoiition  in  the 
fliell  take  tire,  to  do  the  defigned  execution. 

Fuzes  arc  chiefly  made  of  very  dry  beech-wood,  and 
fometimes  of  hornbeam,  taken  near  the  root.  They 
are  turned  rough,  and  bored  at  firll,  and  then  kept 
for  feveral  years  in  a  dry  place  ;  the  diameter  of  the 
holeisaboat  i-4thof  an  inch  ;  the  hole  does  not  come 
quite  through,  leaving  about  I-4th  of  an  inch  at  the 
bottom  J  and  the  head  is  made  hollow,  in  the  form  of 
a  bowl. 

The  compofition  for  fuzes  is  faltpetre  5,  fulphur  r, 
and  mealed  powder  3,  4,  and  fometimes  5.  This  com- 
poiition isdrovein  with  aniron-driver  (whole  endsarc 
capped  with  copper  to  prevent  the  compoiition  from 
taking  fire),  and  equally  hard  as  pofTible  ;  the  lad 
fliovel-fuU  being  all  mealed  powder,  and  two  Hands  of 
•quickniatch  laidacrofs  each  other  being  drove  in  with 
it,  the  endsof  which  arcfolded  upintoihe  hollow  top, 
and  a  cap  of  parchment  tied  over  it  till  ufed. 

When  thefe  fuzes  are  driven  into  the  loaded  fliell, 
the  lower  end  is  cut  ofFin  a  (lope,  fo  that  the  compo- 


fition may  inllanie  the  powder  in  the  fliell :   the  fuze   Fufibility 
mull  have  fuch  a  length  as  to  continue  burning  all  the  || 

time  the  ihcU  is  in  its  range,  and  to  fet  fire  to  the  Fuftai"' 
powder  as  foon  as  it  touches  the  ground,  which  in-  '  ^  ' 
If  antly  burfls  into  many  pieces.  When  the  diflance  of 
the  battery  from  theobjed  is  known,  the  time  of  the 
ihell's  flight  may  be  computed  to  a  fecond  or  two  j 
which  being  knosvn,  the  fuze  may  be  cut  accordingly, 
by  burning  two  or  three,  and  making  ufe  of  a  watch 
or  a  firing  by  way  of  a  pendulum  to  vibrate  feconds. 

FUSIBILITY,  in  natural  philofophy,  that  quality 
of  bodies  which  renders  them  fulible.  Gold  is  more 
fufible  than  iron  or  copper;  but  lefsfothan  filver,  tin, 
and  lead.  Borax  is  frequently  mixed  with  metals,  t» 
render  them  more  fulible. 

FUSIL,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a  rhomboidal  fi- 
gure, longer  than  the  lozenge,  and  having  its  upper 
and  lower  angles  more  acute  and  fliarp  than  the  other 
two  in  the  middle.  It  is  called  in  'Laxin  fujus,  "  a 
fpindle,"  from  its  fhape.  "* 

FUSILIERS,  FusiLEER6,or  Fuzileers,  in  the  mi- 
litary art,  arc  foldicrs  armed  as  the  refl  of  the  infantry, 
but  wearing  capslike  the  grenadiers,  though  fomewhat 
ihorter.  There  are  three  regiments  in  the  Britiflt  fer- 
vicc  :  the  royal  regiment  of  Scots  fuzileers  raifed  in 
1678  ;  the  royal  regiment  of  Englifli  fuzileers  raifed 
in  168  J  J  and  the  royal  regiment  of  WeKh  fuzileers 
raifed  in  1688-9. 

F'USION,  the  Hate  of  a  body  rendered  fluid  by  fire. 
See  Fluidity,  and  Chemistry-Zw^^.v. 

FUST,  or  Faustus,  a  citizen  of  Mentz,  and  one 
of  the  earlieft  printers.  He  had  the  policy  to  conceal 
his  art;  and  to  this  policy  we  are  indebted  for  the  tra- 
dition of  "The  Devil  and  Dr  Fauflus,"  handed  down 
to  the  prefcnt  times.  Fufl,  in  partnerfliip  with  Peter 
Schocffer,  having  in  1462  printed  off  a  conlidcrablc 
number  of  copies  of  the  Bible  to  imitate  thofe  which 
were  commonly  fold  in  MS.  Fufl  undertook  the  falc 
of  them  at  Paris,  where  the  art  of  printing  was  then 
unknown.  At  firfl  he  fold  his  copies  for  fo  high  a 
fum  as  500  or  600  crowns,  the  prices  ufually  demand- 
ed by  the  fcribes.  He  afterwards  lowered  his  price 
to  60  crowns,  which  created  univerfal  aftonilhment : 
but  when  he  produced  copiesas  fall  asthey  were  want- 
ed, and  lowered  the  price  to  30  crowns,  all  Paris  was 
agitated.  The  uniformity  of  the  copies  increafed  the 
wonder; informations  weregiven  into  the  police  againfl 
him  as  a  magician  ;  his  lodgings  were  fearched  ;  and  a 
greatnumbcr  of  copies  being  found,  they  were  feized  : 
the  red  ink  with  which  they  were  cmbellilhed  was faid 
to  be  his  blood  j  it  was  feriouily  adjudged  that  he  was 
in  league  with  the  devil  ;  and  if  he  had  not  fled,  mofl 
probably  he  would  liave  fliared  the  fate  of  thofe 
whom  ignorant  and  fuperflitious  judges  condemned  in 
thofe  days  for  witchcraft.     See  (Hifloryof)  Pri  nt- 

ING. 

FUSTIAN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  cotton  fluff, 
which  ftems  as  it  were  whaled  on  one  fide. 

Right  fuflians  fliould  be  altogether  made  of  cotton- 
yarn,  both  woof  and  warp  ;  but  a  great  many  are  made, 
the  warp  of  which  is  flax,  or  even  hemp. 

There  are  fuflians  madeof  feveral  kinds,  wide,  nar- 
row, fine,  coarfe  ;  with  fliag  or  nap,  and  without  it. 

Fustian,  isalfoufed  for  a  bombafl  ftyle,  or  a  high 
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fwclliilg  kind  of  wi'uing  made  up  of  heterogeneous 
parts. 

F'USTICK,  or  Fustock,  a  yellow  wood,  that 
grow  in  all  the  Caribbeeillands,  ufcd  in  dying  yellow. 
It  pays  no  duty  on  importation  into  Britain.  It  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  MoRUs. 

FUSTIGATIO,  in  the  Roman  cufloms,  a  punifh- 
nient  inflidcd  by  beating  with  a  cudgel.  This  punidi- 
mcnt  was  peculiar  to  freemen:  for  ihc  (laves  were 
fcourged  or  lalhed  with  whips. 

FUTTOCKS,  in  a  fliip,  the  timbers  raifcd  over  the 
keel,  or  the  cncompaffing  timbers  that  make  her 
breadth. 

FUTURE,  fomething  to  coBie  hereafter.  We  fay 
iftiturs  ftate,  Ti  future  contingency;  there  is  none  but 
God  to  vihamfutur:  things  are  prcfcnt. 

Future,  or  Future  Tenfe,  in  grammar,  denotes  an 
inflexion  of  verbs,  whereby  they  denote,  that  a  thing 
will  be  in  fome  time  yet  to  come.     SeeGRAMMAR. 


FUZES,  or  Fusees,  in  artillery.     Sec  Fusee. 

FUZILEERS.     See  FusiLEERs. 

FYTT  (John),  a  celebrated  painter  of  animals  and 
flowers,  &c.  was  born  at  Antwerp  about  t lie  year  162;, 
and  proved  one  of  the  belt  artifls  of  his  time.  He 
frequently  painted  in  conjimftion  with  Rubens,  and 
Jordaens  ;  and  whatever  (ubjeft  he  chofe  to  rcprefent 
in  the  ftyle  which  he  adopted,  was  always  ctfigncd 
and  finillied  in  a  maflerly  inanner.  His  general  fub- 
jetts  were  live  and  dead  game,  wild  boars,  hares,  dogs, 
fruits,  flowers,  and  birds,  particularly  partridges  j 
which  he  defcribed  with  furprifing  truth,  nature,  and 
ftrength.  He  likewife  imitated  fucccfsfully  the  bas  rc- 
lieveson  vafes  of  marble  or  porphyry  :  and  gave  uncom- 
mon frelhncfs  to  his  fruits  and  flowers  ;  and  in  objefls 
of  the  animal  kind,  he  defcribed  even  the  hairs  of  the 
animals  and  the  plumage  of  his  fowl  with  v.ondcrful 
fpirit,  exa(5liiefs,  and  frcedem  of  pencil. 
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GTHE  fevcnth  letter  and  fifth  confonant  of 
>  our  alphabet;  though  in  the  alphabets  of  all 
the  oriental  languages,  the  Hebrew,  Phenician,  Chal- 
dec,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  even  Greek,  G  is 
the  third  letter.  The  Hebrews  call  ii  ghimel or  ghnel, 
q.  d.  "  camel  ;"  by  reafun  it  refembles  the  neck  of 
that  animal ;  and  the  fame  appellation  it  bears  in  the 
Samaritan,  Phenician,  and  Chaldee:  in  the  Syriac  it 
fs  caWtdgarnei,  in  Arabic  giim,  and  in  Greek  gavnna. 

The  gamma  (r)  of  the  Greeks  is  manifellly  the  gi- 
mel  (j)  of  the  Hebrews  or  Samaritans.  All  the  dif- 
ference between  the  gamma  and  gimel  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  one  is  turned  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  according  to  the  different  manners  of  writing 
and  reading  which  obtained  among  thofe  different  na- 
tions ;  fo  that  all  the  pains  Salmalius  has  taken  on  So- 
linus,  to  prove  that  the  G  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
kappa,  is  loll. 

From  the  Greeks  the  Latins  borrowed  their  form 
of  this  letter;  the  Latin  G  being  certainly  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Greek  gamma  r,  as  might  eafily  be  fliown, 
had  our  printers  all  the  charaiflers  and  forms  of  this 
letter  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  through  which  the  letter  palfed  from  r  to  G. 

Diomed,  lib.  ii.  cap.  De  Litera,  calls  G  a  new  letter. 
His  reafon  is,  that  the  Romans  had  not  introduced  it 
before  the  firft  Punic  war  ;  as  appears  from  the  rollal 
column  erected  by  C.  Duilius,  on  which  we  every 
where  tind  a  C  in  lieu  of  G.  It  was  Sp.  Carvillus  who 
firCl  dillinguiflied  between  thofe  two  letters,  and  in- 
vented the  figure  of  the  G ;  as  we  are  alTnreJ  by  Te- 
rentius  Scaurus.  The  C  fervcd  very  well  for  G  ;  it 
being  the  third  letter  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  as  the  r 
or  •}<  v.'as  of  the  Greek. 
Vol.  VII. 


The  G  is  found  inrtead  of  C  on  fevcral  medals  : 
Vaillant,  Num.  Jmperat.  torn.  i.  p.  39. 

M.  Beger  produces  a  medal  of  the  Famiita  Ogulnia, 
where  Gar  is  read  inflead  of  Car,  which  is  on  thofe 
of  M.  Patin.  But  the  C  is  more  frequently  fcen  on 
medals  in  lieu  of  G  ;   as,    Aucustalis    Callaecia 

CARrACINENSIS,    &C.    for  AUGUSTAI-IS,    &c.       Noc 

that  the  pronunciation  of  thofe  words  was  altered,  but 
only  that  the  G  was  unartfully  or  negligently  cut  by 
the  workmen:  as  is  the  cafe  in  divers  infcripiions  of 
the  eaflern  empire;  where  auc,  aucc,  auccc_,  arc 
frequently  found  for  aug,  &c. 

The  northern  people  frequently  change  the  G  into 
V  or  W  ;  as  in  Callus,  W alius;  Gallia,  Wallia,  Vallia, 
Sec.  For  in  this  inftancc  it  mull  not  be  faid  that  the 
French  have  changed  the  W  intoG;  becaufe  they 
wrote  Callus  long  before  Wallus  or  IVallia  was  known, 
as  appears  from  all  the  ancient  Roman  and  Greek 
writers.  And  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  French 
cnange  the  W  of  the  northern  nations,  andVconfo- 
nani,  into  G  ;  as,  Willielmus,  "  William,"  into  Cuil- 
lamne ;  U'ulphilas  \mo  Culphilas ;  Vafco  \mo  difcof!^ 
&c. 

The  letter  G  is  of  the  mute  kind,  and  cannot  be 
any  way  founded  without  the  help  of  a  vowel.  It  is 
formed  by  the  reflexion  of  the  air  agaioft  the  palate, 
made  by  the  tongue  as  the  air  palfes  out  of  the  throat  ; 
vi'hich  MartianusCapella  exprellcs  thus,  Gfpiritus  cunt 
palato;  fo  that  G  is  a  pahtal  letter. 

The  modern  G  takes  its  form' from  that  of  the  La- 
tins. In  Engliih  it  h;s  two  feunds,  one  from  the 
Greek  r,  and  the  Latin,  which  is  called  that  of  the 
hard  C,  becaufe  it  is  formed  by  a  preffure  fonu-what 
hard  on  the  fore-part  ofihc  tongue  againll  the  upper  gum; 
:3  T  which 
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which  found  it  resains  before  a,  o,  n,  I,  r;  a.%gatc,go, 
gull.  Al  the  cnJ  of  a  word  it  is  always  hard,  as  rii;g, 
^  Jiitg,  &c.  The  oiher  found,  called  that  of  the  foft  0, 
rtlcnibles  that  o(  j ;  and  is  commonly,  though  not  al- 
ways, found  before  e  and  ;,  as  in  gejiitre,  grant,  &c.  To 
this  rule,  however,  there  are  many  exceptions  ;  C  is 
often  hard  before  /,  ^ighe,  &c.  and  fonietinies  before 
e  as^cY,  5:c.  It  is  alfo  hard  in  derivatives  from  words 
C]idin;5  in^,  zs  fiiigiiigyjlronger,  &c.  a)ld  generally  be- 
fore tr,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  finger.  C  is  mute  before 
;/,  ^% gnap-i,  fign.  Ch  has  the  found  of  the  hard  C  in 
tlie  beginning  of  a  word,  3.i ghojily;  in  the  middle,  and 
Jbnietiines  at  the  end,  it  is  quite  lilent,  as  r/j^/, /^o//^/j. 
At  the  end  of  a  word  Ch  has  often  the  found  of  _/,  as 
liiugh,  rough,   tough. 

As  a  numeral,  G  was  anciently  nftd  to  denote  400 ; 
and  with  a  dalh  over  it  thus  G,  40,000. 

As  an  abbreviature,  G.  (lands  for  Caim,  CcUius, 
gii:s,  genius,  SiC.  G.  G.  io\- g'Hiiiita,  gcjjit,  gejfi-rtait, 
&c.  G.  C.  {or  gciiio  chitath  ov  Cicfiirh.  G.  L.  for 
Ciihis  liberius,  or  genio  loci.  G.Y .  S>.  ior  geiiio  ur bis 
facntin.  G.  B.  [or  goiio  io//o.  And  G.T^.  for  genio 
tutelari. 

In  mulir,  G  is  the  charafter  or  mark  of  the  treble 
clcfl';  and  from  its  Ucing  placed  at  the  head,  or  mark- 
ing the  liril  found  in  Guido's  fcale,  the  whole  fcale 
took  the  name  oi gaiitut. 

GABALE,  in  mythology,  a  deity  worOiippcd  at 
Hclinpolis  under  the  figure  of  a  lion,  with  a  radiant 
head;  and  it  is  thus  reprefented  on  many  medals  of 
Caracalla. 

GABARDINE,  from  the  Italian  gavardiiia,  has 
feeen  I'ometimes  ufed  to  denoie  a  coarfe  frock,  or  mean 
.drefs.  In  this  lenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  in  Jiis 
Tcmpefl  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  by  Builcr  in 
his  Hudibras,  book  i. 

GABARA,  or  Gabbara,  in  antiquity,  the  dead 
bodies  which  tlic  Egyptians  embalmed,  and  kept  in 
iheir  houlcs,  efpccially  thofe  of  fuch  of  their  friends  as 
elied  with  the  r'-putation  of  great  piety  and  holinefs,  or 
as  martyrs.     See  Emb.4lming,  and  Mummv. 

GABEL  {Ciihella,  CaHtnii,  Cahlagiuyii ),  in  French 
Cabellc,  i.  e.  Vefiigal,  hath  the  fame  fignification  among 
the  ancient  Euglilh  writers  that^g-^Ji^i'/A-hath  in  France. 
It  is  a  tax;  but  hath  been  variou/ly  ufed,  as  for  a 
rent,  cuflom,  fervice,  &c.  And  where  it  was  a  pay- 
ment of  rent,  thofe  who  paid  it  were  xtrmtA  gabla- 
tores.  When  the  word gaiel  was  formerly  mentioned 
without  any  addition  to  it,  it  fignified  the  tax  on  fait, 
though  afterwards  it  was  applied  to  all  other  taxes. 

In  the  French  cuftoms,  the  gabellc,  or  tax  on  fair, 
compuieJ  to  make  one-fourth  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  kingdom,  is  faid  to  have  had  iis  rife  in  France  in 
J2S6,  under  Philip  the  Fair.  Philip  the  Long  took 
a  double  per  livre  on  fait,  by  an  edirt  in  1318,  which 
he  promilcd  to  remit  when  he  was  delivered  froui  his 
enemies  ;  which  was  renewed  by  Philip  dc  Valois  in 
1345  ;  and  the  duty  was  railed  to  four  dcniers  per 
livre;  kinji  John  reilimcd  it  in  1^55,  and  it  was  grant- 
ed to  the  dauphin  in  135S,  to  ranfom  king  John.  It 
WJis  continued  by  Charles  V.  in  1366;  after  his  dc- 
teafeit  was  fuppreil'td,  but  revived  attain  by  Cha.  \'I. 
ini38i.  Louis  XI.  raifed  it  to  12  deniers  per  livre  ; 
and  Francis  I.  In  1542  to  24  livres  per  muid  :  and  it 
hiS  been  co:,Ii..icrably  augmented  lince  that  time;  fo 


that  a   minot  of  fait  latterly  paid  a  duty  of  52  livres,      Galiii 
8  foh,  and  6  dcniers.     Philip  de  Valois  firft  eilablilhed  |1 

granaries  and  officers  of  the  gabcllcs,  and  prohibited  ^^abres. 
any  other  pcrlons  from  felling  fait  :   (roni   which  time  "^    " 

the  whole  commerce  of  fait  lor  the  inland  confump- 
tion  continued  wholly  in  the  king's  hands,  every  grain 
thereof  being  fold  and  diltributcd  by  his  larmcrs  and 
ofliters  created  for  the  purpofe. — This  very  odious  and 
opprellive  tax  has  lately  been  aboliflied  by  the  National 
Alftmbly. 

GABII,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Latiuni,  midway 
almofl  between  Rome  and  Prenclle  to  the  call,  often 
mentioned  in  the  hiflory  of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  6V«c- 
tiis  Cdbinus  denoted  a  particular  way  of  tucking  the 
gown,  by  drawing  it  forwards  on  the  bread,  and  tying 
it  into  a  knot ;  as  the  people  of  Gabii  did  at  a  lolcmn 
facrificc,  on  the  fudden  attack  of  an  enemy,  in  order 
to  be  fitter  for  aftion.  In  this  manner  the  conful  ufed 
to  declare  war,  to  facrificc,  and  burn  the  fpoils  of  the 
enemy;  and  then  he  was  laid  to  \>e  piacmilus.  The 
place  now  cxtinft. 

GABINIAN  LAWS,  in  Roman  antiquities  ;  laws 
inflituted  upon  feveraloccalions  by  perfoub  ot  the  name 
otCaiinius.  The  firll  was  tUe  Cabiuiiin  lex  de  Copntiis, 
by  A.Gabinius  the  tribune,  in  the  year  of  Rome  614, 
It  required  that  in  the  public  allcmblies  for  eleflingma- 
giflrates,  the  votes  lliould  be  given  by  tablets,  and  not 
vivii  voce. — Another  deCoiuitiis,  which  made  it  a  ca- 
pital punifliment  to  convene  any  dandellinc  aii'embly, 
agreeable  to  the  old  law  of  the  J2  tables. — Another  de 
AJ/litid,  by  A.  Gabinius  the  tribune,  year  of  Rome 
685.  It  granted  Ponipey  the  power  of  carrying  on 
the  war  againll  the  pirates  during  three  years,  and  of 
obliging  all  kings,  governors,  and  Hates,  to  fupply 
him  with  all  the  necclliiries  he  wanted,  over  all  the  Me- 
diterranean fea,  and  in  the  maritime  provinces  as  far  as 
/\oo  jiadia  froru  the  fea. — Another  t/t' [{/?//<?  by  Aul. 
Gabinius  the  tribune,  year  of  Rome  6S5.  It  ordained 
that  no  aftion  (liould  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of 
any  money  bcu-rowcd  upon  fmall  interefl  to  be  lent  upon 
larger.  This  was  an  ufual  practice  at  Rome,  which 
obtained  the  name  of  verfuramfacsre.  Another  againll 
fornication. 

GABIONS,  in  fortification,  bafkets  made  of  ozicr- 
twigs,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  fix  feet  high  and  four 
wide  ;  which,  being  tilled  with  eanh,  ferve  as  a  fliel- 
tcr  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

GABLE,  or  GABi.E-End,  of  a  houfc  [irorr\  gaval, 
Weldi),  is  the  upright  triangular  end  from  the  cornice 
or  eaves  to  the  top  of  the  houfe. 

GABRES,  or  G.^vres,  a  religions  fcft  in  Perfia 
and  India  ;  called  alfo  Cebres,  Cueires,  Cevres,  Caurs, 
&c.     See  Mac  i. 

The  Turks  call  the  Chriflians  Cnbres,  q.  d.  infidels, 
or  people  of  a  fall'e  religion;  or  rather,  as  Leunclavius 
obfervcs,  heaihenser  gentiles  :  the  word  Cabre,  among 
tlie  I'urks,  having  the  lame  iignificaiion  as/i7^<7n  or 
/';///(/<•/ among  the  Chriflians,  and  denoting  any  thing 
not  Mahometan. 

In  Periia  the  word  has  a  more  peculiar  fignification  ; 
wherein  it  is  applied  to  a  feft  dilperfed  through  the 
country,  and  faid  10  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Per- 
fians  or  followers  of  Zoro.iller,  being  worlliippers  of 
fire.  They  have  a  fubuib  at  IfpaJian,  which  is  called 
Caurabnd,  or  "  the  town  of  the  CaurSj"  where  ihey 
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eabriel  are  employed  in  the  nicaneft  and  vilrfl  drudgery  :  foiiic 
of  them  are  difperfcd  through  other  parts  of  I'crlia  ; 
but  they  principally  abound  in  Kennau,  the  nioft  bar- 
ren province  in  the  whole  country,  where  the  Maho- 
metans allow  I  hem  liberty  and  the  exercifeof  their  re- 
ligion. Several  ot  them  fled  many  ages  ago  into  India, 
and  fettl'-d  about  Surat,  where  their  pulterity  remaiti 
to  this  day.  There  is  alio  a  colony  of  them  at  Bom- 
bay. They  arc  a  poor,  ignorant,  inoffcniive  people, 
extremely  fuperititious,  and  zealoiis  for  their  lites,  ri- 
gorous in  their  morals,  and  honefl  in  their  dealings. 
They  profefs  to  believe  a  rciurreftion  and  a  future 
judgment,  and  to  worfliip  only  one  God.  And  though 
they  perform  their  worfliip  before  fire,  and  direft  their 
devotion  towards  the  riling  fun,  for  which  they  have 
in  extraordinary  veneration,  yet  they  ib-enuoufly  main- 
tain that  they  worlhip  neither  ;  but  that  thefe  are  the 
mofl  expreflive  fymbols  of  the  Deity,  and  tliat  for  this 
reafon  they  turn  towards  them  in  their  devotional  fer- 
vices. — However,  foine  have  fuppofcd,  that  thcfe  are 
Perfians  converted  to  Chriflianity,  wlio,  being  after- 
wards left  to  thenvfelves,  mingled  their  ancient  fuper- 
ftiiionswith  the  truths  and  pradices  of  Chriflianity, 
and  fo  formed  for  themfelves  a  religion  apart :  and  ihey 
allege,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  their  fyflem  of 
doftrine  and  pradice,  we  may  difccrn  the  marks  and 
traces  of  Chriflianity,  though  grievouOy  defaced  ;  the 
annunciation,  the  magi,  the  mafTacre  of  the  infants, 
our  Saviour's  miracles,  his  perfecutions,  afcenfion,  &c. 

GABRIEL,  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  an- 
gels in  heaven.  It  Cign\{\es  thi: /lri;^!gt/)  of  Cod.  There 
«re  a  few  events,  in  which  this  exalted  being  was  con- 
cerned, recorded  in  fcriptiire.  He  was  lent  to  the 
prophet  Daniel,  to  explain  to  him  the  viiion  of  the  ram 
and  goat,  and  the  myftcryof  the  feventy  weeks,  which 
had  been  revealed  to  him.  He  was  fent  to  Zacharias, 
to  declare  to  him  the  future  birth  of  John  the  Baptitt. 
Six  months  after,  he  was  fent  to  Nazareth  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  to  warn  her  of  the  birth  of  Jefiis  Chrifl. 

The  Orientalifls  add  feveral  particulars  to  what  the 
fcriptures  inform  us  concerning  theangel  Gabriel.  The 
Mahometans  call  him  x.\-[e  faithful  fpir'n  %  and  the  Per- 
fians, by  way  of  metaphor,  ihe  peacock  of  heaven.  We 
read,  in  the  fecond  chapier  of  the  Koran,  that  whofoe- 
■ver  is  a?!  enemy  to  Gabriel  JhuH  be  confotiiided.  It  was 
Gabriel,  they  believe,  who  brought  to  Mahomet  their 
falfe  prophet  the  revelations  which  he  publiflied  ;  and 
it  was  he  who  coudufted  him  to  heaven  mounted  upon 
the  animal  Borak. 

GABRIELITES,  in  ecclefiadical  hiflory,  a  fecft 
of  anabaptifls  that  appeared  in  Pomerania  in  I5;!0. 
They  derive  their  n.ime  from  Gabriel  Scherling  ;  who, 
after  having  been  for  fome  time  tolerated  in  that  coun- 
try, was  obliged  to  remove,  and  died  in  Poland. 

GAD  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftrift  of  the  Transjordan 
Faleiline,  fituated  between  Gilead  and  the  kingdom  of 
Bafhan  to  the  north,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Amor- 
rites  to  the  fouth  ;  having  the  Jordan  10  the  wefl,  and 
bounded  by  various  people  on  the  eafl ;  fo  c.iUed  from 
a  tribe  of  that  name. 

Gad,  among  miners,  a  fmall  punch  of  iron,  with  a 
long  wooden  handle,   ufed  to  break  up  the  ore. 

(Ine  of  the  miners  holds  this  in  his  hand,  dircifling 
the  po'nt  to  a  proper  p'ace,  while  the  other  drives  it 
into  the  vein,  by  llriking  it  with  a  lledge-hammcr. 


C/!D-Bee,w  Cad-^ly.     Sec  Oestrus. 

GADARA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Ptrsea,  or 
Transjordan,  in  the  Decapolis,  a  very  flrong  place.  , 
Piellored  by  Pompcy  after  its  demolition  by  ilie  Jews 
(Jofrphus).     Alter   Hi  rod's  death    it  was  joined  to 
tlie  province  of  Syria  by  Auguflus. 

GADARENORUM  Acer  (anc.  geog.)  the  coun- 
try of  the  Gndarenes,  called  by  Matthew  the  country 
of  the  Gcrgefcns,  becaule  it  was  a  diflrict  that  lay  be- 
tween Gadara  and  Gergefa,  otherwife  called  Cera/a, 
both  which  lay  within  the  Decapolis  on  the  other  fide 
Jordan. 

GADES,  or  Gadira  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  ifland 
in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  Spanifii  coall,  25  miles  from 
the  Columns  of  Hercules.  It  was  foineiinies  ca!  • 
ed  TarU-Jjus  and  Erythia  according  to  Pliny.  CJeryon, 
whom  Hercules  killed,  fixed  his  relidcnce  there.  Her- 
cules, fjrnamed  Gaditanus,  had  there  a  celebrated 
temple  in  which  all  his  labours  were  engraved  with  ex- 
cellent workmaiilliip.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Ga- 
ditani. 

GADUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fiflics  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  jugulares.  The  head  is  fmooth  ; 
there  are  feven  cylindrical  rays  in  the  branchioflege 
membrane  ;  the  body  is  oblong,  with  deciduous Icales  ; 
the  whole  fins  are  covered  Willi  the  common  fkin  of 
the  fifli  ;  the  rays  of  the  back-fins  .ire  blunt,  and  thofe 
of  thebrcaft  are  fliarp.  There  are  ivfpecies,  princi- 
pally diflinguifhed  by  iheir  cirri  and  the  number  of 
back-fins.     The  mofl  remarkable  are, 

I.  The  OTorA//<»,  or  COMMON  cod,  is  cinereous  on 
the  back  and  fides,  and  commonly  fpoltcd  with  yellow: 
the  belly  is  white;  but  they  vary  much,  not  only  in 
colour,  but  in  fliape,  particularly  that  of  the  head.  The 
fide-line  is  white,  and  broad,  andflraiglu,  till  it  reaches 
oppofite  the  vent,  when  it  bends  towards  the  tail.  Cod- 
lings are  often  takenofayellow,  orange,  and  even  red 
colour,  while  they  remain  among  the  rocks  ;  but  on 
changing  their  place  affiime  the  colour  of  01  her  cod-fifli. 
The  jaws  are  of  an  equal  length,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
lower  is  a  fmall  beard  ;  the  teeth  are  difpofed  in  the 
palate  as  well  as  in  the  jaws. 

The  cod  is  found  only  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world  ;  it  is,  as  Rondelciius  calls  it,  an  ocean  fifli,  and 
never  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  afledls 
cold  climates,  and  feems  confined  between  the  latitudes 
66°  and  jo°  ;  what  are  caught  north  and  fouth  of 
thofe  degrees  being  either  few  in  quantity  or  bad  m 
quality.  The  Greenland  fifh  are  fmall,  and  emaciated 
through  want  of  food  ;  being  very  voracious,  and  hav- 
ing in  thofe  fcas  a  fcarcity  of  provifion.  This  locality 
of  lituation  is  common  to  many  other  fpecies  of  this  ge- 
nus, mofl  of  them  being  inhabitants  of  tlic  ciild  feas,  or 
fuch  as  lie  within  regions  that  can  jufl  claim  the  title 
of  teiiiperate.  There  are  neverthelefs  certain  fpecies 
found  near  the  Catiary  Iflands,  called  cherny,  of  which 
we  know  no  more  than  the  name  ;  but  which,  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Glafs,  are  better  tailed  than  the  New- 
foundland kind. 

The  great  rendezvous  of  the  cod-fidi  is  on  the  lianks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  fand  banks  that  lie 
off  the  coafls  of  Cape  l^reion,  Nova  Srctia,  and  New 
England.  They  prefer  thofe  fituation?,  by  rea  on  of 
the  qnantiiy  of  worms  produced  in  ihofc  fanJy  hot- 
toras,  which  tempt  them  to  refor;  there  fur  food;  but 
3  T  2  snot  her 
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Gaius.     anotlicr  caufe  of  the  particular  attachment  the  fifli  have 

■ ^ '  to  tliefc  fpots,  is  their  vicinity  to  the  polar  feas,  where 

lluy  return  to  I'pawn  ;  there  they  Jepolite  their  roes  in 
full  fecurity  ;  but  want  of  food  forces  theni,  as  loon  as 
the  tint  more  fouthern  feas  arc  open,  to  repair  thither 
for  fubliftence.  Few  are  taken  north  of  Iceland,  but  on 
the  fonth  and  wefl  coalls  tliey  abound  :  they  arc  again 
found  to  iwarni  on  the  coafts  of  Norway,  in  the  Bal- 
tic, oft  the  Orkney  and  the  Weifcra  Illes;  after 
which  their  numbers  decrcafe,  in  proportion  as  they 
advice  towards  the  fouth,  when  they  feem  quite  to 
ccafe  before  they  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  Newfoundland,  the  greater 
tiilicrics  of  cod  were  on  the  feas  of  Iceland,  and  off  the 
Wcllcrn  Kles,  which  were  the  grand  refort  of  fliips 
from  all  the  commercial  nations  ;  but  it  items  that  the 
jrreatell  plenty  was  mei  with  near  Iceland.  The  Kng- 
lidt  rcforted  thither  before  the  year  1415  :  for  we  find 
that  Henry  V.  was  difpofed  to  give  the  king  of  Den- 
mark faiisfaction  forceriain  irregularitiescommittedon 
thofe  leas  by  his  fubjcchs.  In  the  reign  of  Edv.-ard  IV. 
the  En>|,lifh  were  excluded  from  the  hlhery  by  treaty  ; 
and  forbidden  to  refort  there  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
life  and  goods.  Notwithltanding  this,  that  monarch 
afterwards  gave  licence  to  a  Ihip  of  Hull  to  fail  to  Ice- 
land, and  there  relade  fifli  and  other  goods,  without 
regard  to  any  reflrii5fions  to  the  contrary.  The  right 
of  the  Englilh  in  latter  times  was  far  from  being  con- 
firmed :  for  we  find  Qi'cen  Elizabeth  condcfcending  to 
aik  perniilFion  to  filh  in  ihofe  feas  from  Chrillian  IV^ 
of  Deiimark  ;  yet  afterwards  file  fo  far  repented  her 
requell,  as  to  inflruft  her  ambaifadors  at  that  court  to 
inlift  Oil  the  right  of  a  free  and  univerfal  filhery.  In 
the  reign  of  her  fucceflbr,  liowever,  they  had  not  fewer 
than  150  liiips  employed  in  the  Iceland  iilhery  ;  which 
indulgence  might  arife  from  the  marriage  of  James  with 
a  princefs  of  Denmark.  But  the  Spanilh,  the  French, 
and  the  Bretons,  had  much  the  advantage  of  the  Eng- 
lilh in  all  fiflieries  at  the  beginning,  as  appears  by  the 
llate  of  that  in  the  feas  of  Newfoundland  in  the  year 
1578,  when  the  number  of  lliips  belonging  to  each  na- 
tion flood  thus: 

Spaniards,  100,  belides  20  or  30  that  came  from 
Bifcay  to  take  whale  for  train,  being  about  five  or 
lix  tbonfand  tons. 

Portugucfe  50,  or  three  thoufand  tons. 

French  and  Bretons  150,  or  feveu  thoufand  tons. 

Englilli,   fro.Ti  30  to  50. 

The  increaCc  of  Ihipping  that  relbrl  to  thofe  fertile 
banks  is  now  unfpeakable.  Britain  now  enjoys  the 
^rcatell  (liare  :  w'lich  ought  to  be  cfteemed  their  chief- 
cll  treafurc,  as  it  brings  wealth  to  individuals,  and 
Itrength  to  the  (late.     See  Fisu  ery. 

All  this  ininienre  filhery  is  carried  on  by  the  hook 
and  line  only.  We  have  been  informed  that  they  hlh 
from  the  depth  of  16  to  60  fathoms,  according  to  the 
inequality  of  the  ban]<,  which  is  reprcfented  as  a  valt 
mountain,  under  water,  above  500  miles  long,  and  near 
300  broad;  and  that  ftamen  know  when  thty  approach 
it  by  the  great  fwcll  of  the  feas  and  the  thick  miffs, 
that  iuipend  over  it.  Tlie  bait  is  herring,  a  fmall  fiCh 
called  a  c«pcliii,  a  Ihell-fiih  called  clains,  and  bits  of 
fca-fowl;  and  with  thefe  are  caught  filli  fufficicnt  to 
find  employ  fornear  15,000  Britilli  fcamcn,  and  to  af- 


ford fubliffcnce  to  a  much  more  numerous  body  of  peo- 
ple at  home,  who  arc  engaged  in  the  various  mantifac- 
tures  wiiich  fo  vaft  a  filhery  demands. 

The  food  of  the  cod  is  either  final!  fifh,  worms,  le- 
ftaceous  or  cruflaccous  animals,  fuch  as  crabs,  large 
whelks,  &c.  ;  and  their  digeflion  is  lb  powerful  as  to 
dilTolve  the  greatefl  part  of  the  ihells  they  fwallow. 
They  are  very  voracious,  and  catch  at  any  fmall  body 
they  perceive  moved  by  the  water,  even  Aones  and 
pebbles,  which  are  often  found  in  their  flomachs. 

Fifliermen  arc  well  acquainted  with  theufrof  the  air- 
bladder  or  found  of  the  cod  ;  and  arc  very  dextrous  in 
perforating  this  part  of  a  live  filh  with  a  needle,  in  or- 
der to  difengagc  the  inclofed  air  ;  for  without  this  ope- 
ration it  could  not  be  kept  tuider  water  in  the  well- 
boats,  and  brought  frclh  to  market.  The  founds  of 
the  cod  failed  is  a  delicacy  often  brought  from  New- 
foundland. Ifinglafs  is  alio  made  of  this  part  by  the 
Iceland  filhcrmcn  :  a  procefs  which  defervcs  the  atten- 
tion of  the  natives  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  where 
thefe  filh  are  plentiful.     It  is  given  under  the  article 

ICHTHYOCO  LLA. 

Providence  hath  kindly  ordained,  that  this  filh,  fo 
nfeful  to  mankind,  Hiould  be  lb  very  prolific  as  to  fup- 
ply  more  than  the  deficiencesof  the  multitudes  annual- 
ly taken.  Lcuwenhoeck  counted  9,384,000  eggs  in  a 
cod- hfli  of  a  middling  lize,  a  number,  fure,  that  will 
baffle  all  the  efforts  of  man,  or  the  voracity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ocean,  to  exterminate,  and  which  will 
fecure  to  all  ages  an  inexhaullible  fupply  of  grateful 
provilion. 

In  the  Briiilh  feas  they  begin  to  fpawn  in  January, 
and  depofite  their  eggs  in  rough  ground  among  rocks. 
Some  continue  in  roc  till  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
cod  fifh  in  general  recover  quicker  after  fpawning  than 
any  other  fifh  ;  therefore  it  is  common  to  take  fome 
good  ones  all  the  fumnier.  When  they  are  out  of  fea. 
fon,  they  are  thin-tailed  and  loufy  ;  and  the  lice  chiefly 
fix  themfclves  on  the  iniide  of  their  mouths. 

The  filh  of  a  middling  fize  are  moft  elfecmed  for 
the  table;  and  are  chofen  by  their  pluinpncfs  and 
roundncfs,  efpecially  near  the  tail,  by  the  depth  of  lh« 
fulcns  or  pit  behind  the  head,  and  by  the  regular  un- 
dulated appearance  of  the  fides,  as  if  they  were  ribbed. 
The  glutinous  parts  about  the  head  l«fc  their  delicate 
flavour  after  it  has  been  24  hours  out  of  the  water,evcii 
in  winter,  when  thefe  and  other  filh  of  this  genus  arc 
in  highefl  feafon. 

One  mentioned  by  Mr  Pennant  as  the  largefl  that  he 
ever  heard  of  taken  on  the  Britifli  coalls,  weighed  78 
pounds:  the  length  was  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  the 
girth  round  the  flioulders  five  feet.  It  was  taken  at 
Scarborough  in  1 755,  and  was  fold  for  one  (liilling.  But 
the  general  weight  of  thefe  filh  in  the  Yorkfliire  feas, 
he  fays,  is  from  14  to  40  pounds.  This  fpecies  is 
fliort  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  the  belly  being  very 
large  and  prominent. 

2.  The.  eglefinns,  or  haddock,  has  a  long  body; 
the  upper  part  of  a  dufky  brown  colour,  and  the  belly 
and  lower  part  of  the  lidcs  filvery  :  On  the  back  are 
three  fins  rcfembling  thofe  of  the  common  cod-fi(h  ; 
the  lateral  line  is  black  ;  and  the  tail  is  forked  :  The 
head  Hopes  down  to  the  nofc  ;  on  the  chin  is  a  fliort 
beard  ;  and  on  each  fide  beyond  the  gills  is  a  large 
black  fpot.     Supcrllition  afiigns  this  mark  to  the  im- 
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GaJas.     predion  St   Pettr  left  with  his  finger  and  thumb  wiicii 

' V '  hs  took  the  tribute  out  of  the  moulh  of  a   fifli  of  this 

fpecics,  which  h^sbccn  cuutinueJ  to  the  whole  race  of 
haddocks  ever  fiiice  that  miracle.  Large  haddocks 
betrin  to  be  in  roe  in  the  middle  of  November,  and 
continue  fo  to  the  end  of  January  ;  from  that  time 
till  May  they  are  very  thin- tailed,  and  much  out  of 
fcafon.  In  May  they  begin  to  recover  ;  and  lome  of 
the  middUng-fizcrdlilh  arc  then  very  good,  and  continue 
improving  till  the  timcof  tlieirgrcatcltpcrfechiou.  The 
fmall  ones  arc  extremely  good  from  May  till  February, 
and  lorae  even  in  February,  March,  and  April,  viz, 
thofc  which  are  not  old  enough  to  breed. 

The  filhcrmen  alTcrt  that  in  rough  weather  had- 
docks fink  down  into  the  fand  and  ooze  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  andlhelter  thcmfelves  there  till  the  florm  is 
over;  becaufe  in  ftormy  weather  they  take  none,  and 
thofe  that  are  taken  immediately  after  a  llorm  arc  co- 
vered with  mud  on  their  backs. 

In  fumracr  they  live  on  young  herrings  and  other 
•  A  fpeciei  fmall  fiih  ;  in  winter  on  the  flonc  coated  worms  *, 
»f  Str/!uU.  which  the  filhcrmen  call  haJdock-meat. 

The  grand  flioal  of  haddocks  comes  periodically  on 
the  Yorkihire  coails.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  ap- 
peared in  1766  on  the  loth  of  December,  and  exactly 
on  the  fame  day  in  I  767:  thefe  Ihoals  extended  from 
the  fliore  near  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  length 
from  Fiamborough  head  to  Tinmouth-caflle,  and  per- 
haps much  farther  northwards.  An  idea  may  be  given 
of  thcirnumbers  by  the  following  faft  :  Three  filhcr- 
men, within  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  Scarborough 
harbour,  frequently  loaded  their  coble  or  boat  with 
them  twice  a-day,  taking  each  time  aboiu  a  ton  of  fiih  : 
when  they  put  down  their  lines  beyond  the  diflance  of 
three  miles  from  the  fliore,  t^iey  caught  nothing  but 
dog-filh,  which  ihows  how  exailly  thclc  fifli  keep  their 
limits.  The  befl  haddocks  were  fold  from  cightpence 
to  a  fliilling/'c.'r  fcore  ;  and  the  poor  had  the  fmaller 
fort  at  a  penny  and  fomctimes  a  halfpenny  per  fcore. 

The  large  haddocks  quit  the  coafl  as  foon  as  they 
go  out  of  feafon,  and  leave  behind  great  plenty  of  fmall 
ones.  It  is  faid  that  the  large  ones  vilit  tiie  coafls  of 
Hamburgh  and  Jurland  in  the  fummer.  It  is  no  lefs 
remarkable  than  providential,  that  all  kinds  of  fi(h  (ex- 
cept makrcl)  which  frequent  the  Yorkfliire  coaft,  ap- 
proach the  Ihore,  and  as  it  were  offer  thcmfelves  to  the 
inhabitants  generally  remaining  ihereas  long  as  they  are 
in  high  feafon,  and  retire  when  they  become  unfit  for 
ufe.  It  is  the  commonefl  fpccies  in  the  London  mar- 
kets. They  do  not  grow  to  a  great  bulk,  one  of  14 
pounds  being  of  an  uncommon  irze,  but  ihofe  are  ex- 
tremely courfe  :  the  belt  for  the  table  weighing  from 
two  to  three  pounds. 

3.  The  barhatus,  orroUT,  never  grows  to  a  large 
fize,  feldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  dillin- 
puiflicd  from  all  others  by  its  great  depth  ;  and  of  the 
lize  abovementioncd  being  near  four  inches  deep  in 
the  broadeft  part.  Theback  is  very  much  arched,  and 
carinated  :  the  colour  of  the  fins  and  tail  arc  black  :  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pectoral  fins  is  a  blsck  fpot.  The 
lateral  line  is  white,  broad,  and  crooked.  The  tail  is 
even  at  the  end,  and  of  a  dulky  colour.  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  white  ;  but  more  obfcure  on  the  back 
than  thebcUy,  and  tinged  with  yellow. — It  is  called  at 
Scarborough  a  kkg,  and  is  a  very  delicate  filL. 


4.  Tlie  MhiuUis,  or  re  or,  is  the  fniallcfl  fpccies  yet     Cadiu. 

dilcovercd,  being  little  more  than  fix  inches  lung.    On  ■■ ^~~ 

the  chin  is  .1  Iniall  beard  ;  the  eyes  are  covered  with  a 

loofe  membrane  :  on  the  gill-covers  and  ihe  jav.'S  there 
arc  on  each  luie  nine  punctures.  The  colour  on  the 
back  is  a  light  brown  ;  on  the  belly  a  dirty  white.  It 
is  taken  near  Marfcilles,  and  fometimts  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties as  to  become  a  uuifance,  for  no  other  kinds  of  fifli 
are  taken  during  their  feai'on.  It  is  cflcemcd  good, 
but  incapable  of  being  failed  or  dried.  Belon  fays, 
that  when  it  is  dried  in  the  fun  it  grows  as  hard  as 
horn.  We  owe  the  difcovery  of  this  kind  in  our  feas 
to  the  Reverend  Mr  Jago. 

5.  The  carbonariiis,  or  coal-kisii,  is  of  a  more 
elegant  form  than  the  cod-fifli  :  they  generally  grow  to 
the  length  of  tv/o  feet  and  an  half,  and  weigh  about 
28  or  30  pounds  at  moft.  The  htad  is  fmall  ;  the  un- 
der jaw  a  little  longer  than  the  upper;  The  tail  is 
broad  and  forked.  Tiicy  vary  in  colour:  fome  have  their 
back,  nofc,  dorfal  fins,  and  tail  of  a  deep  black;  the 
gill-covers,  filvcr  and  black  ;  the  ventral  and  anal  fins 
and  the  belly,  white:  Others  arc  dufky,  others 
brown  ;  but,  in  all,  the  lateral  line  is  firaight  and 
white,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ventral  and  anal  fins 
white.  This  fiflr  takes  its  name  from  the  black  colour 
that  it  fomctimes  afiumes.  Belon  calls  it  the  coljifch, 
imaginiirg  that  it  was  fo  named  by  the  Englilli,  from 
its  producing  the  Ichihyocolla ;  but  Gelncr  gives  the 
true  etymology.  Thefe  fifli  are  common  on  moft  of 
the  rocky  and  deep  coafls,  but  particularly  thofe  of 
the  north  of  Great  Brit.iin.  They  fvvarni  about  the 
Orkneys,  where  the  fry  are  the  great  iupport  of  she 
poor.  The  young  begin  to  appear  on  tlie  Yorkfliire 
coalf  thebcginniiig  of  July  in  vail  fiioals,  and  are  at  that 
time  about  an  inch  and  an  half  long.  In  Auguft  they 
are  from  three  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  are  ta- 
ken ingreat  numbers  with  the  angling  rod:  they  are 
then  fiteemeda  very  delicate  fiih  ;  but  grow  fo  coarfc 
when  they  are  a  year  old,  that  few  people  will  eat 
them.  Fiih  of  that  age  arc  fiom  S  to  15  inches  long, 
and  begin  to  have  a  little  blacknefs  near  the  ;^ills  and 
on  the  back,  and  the  blacknefs  increafes  as  ihey  grow 
older. 

The  fry  is  known  by  different  names  in  different 
places  :  they  are  called  at  Scarborough  parrs  ;  and 
when  ayear  old,  billets.  About  20  years  age  fuch  a 
glut  of  parrs  vilited  that  part,  that  for  icveral  weeks  it 
was  impolEble  to  dip  a  pail  into  the  fea  without  taking 
fome. 

Though  this  fiih  is  fo  little  efieenicd  when  frefli,  yet 
it  is  failed  and  dried  for  falc. 

6.  Tht  pollachius,  or  pou[.iack,  has  ihe  under  j^w 
longer  than  the  upper;  the  head  and  body  rifes  pretty 
high,  as  far  as  the  firll  dorlal  fin.  The  fide  line  ism- 
curvaied,  riling  towards  the  iriiddle  of  the  back,  then 
linking  and  running  liraight  to  the  tail;  it  is  bro-d, 
and  of  a  brov.'n  colour.  The  colour  of  the  back  is 
dulky,  fomeiiuies  inclining  to  green  :  the  fides  be- 
neath the  lateral  lineare  marked  with  lines-ofyellow  ; 
and  the  belly  is  white. — This  fifli  is  common  on  many 
of  our  rocky  coafls  :  during  fiimmer  they  are  iecn  in 
great  Ihoals  frolicking  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  .tnd 
flinging  thcmfelves  into  a  thoufand  forms.  They  are 
at  that  time  fo  wanton  as  to  bite  at  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears on  the  top  of  the  waves,  and  are  often  taken 
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Gadus.    wiih  a  goofe-ftatlier  fixed  to  die  hook.    They  are  very 

' <■• '  flrong,  being  oblerved  to  keep  their  flaiioiis  at  the 

feet  of  the  rocks  in  the  inoll  turbulent  and  rapid  lea. 
They  are  a  good  eating  filh.  They  do  not  grow  to 
a  very  large  lize  ;  at  leall  the  biggcft  feldom  excctd 
fix  or  feven  pounds  ;  but  lome  have  been  taken  in  the 
fca  Hear  Scarborough,  which  they  frequent  during 
winter,  that  weighed  near  28  pounds.  They  are  there 
called  /eels, 

7.  The  luerlangiu,  or  v.'hitin'g  is  a  fifli  of  an  ele- 
gant make:  the  upper  jaw  is  the  longed;  the  eyes  are 
large,  the  nol'e  is  Iharp  ;  the  tccih  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  long,  and  appear  above  the  lower  when  doled. 
The  colour  of  the  head  and  back  is  pale  brown:  the 
lateral  line  white,  and  crooked  ;  the  belly  and  fides  are 
filvery,   the  lad  drcaked  lengthuife  with  yellow. 

Thefe  (ifliappearin  vafl  Ihoalsinthe  Britilhfcasin  the 
fpring,  keeping  at  the  diftance  of  about  half  a  mile  to 
that  of  three  from  the  fliore.  They  are  caught  in  vafl 
numbers  by  the  line,  and  afford  excellent  diverfion. 
They  are  the  niofl  delicate,  as  well  as  the  moft  whole- 
fome,  of  any  of  the  genus  ;  but  they  do  not  grow  to 
a  large  fize,  the  biggcfl  not  exceeding  20  inches  ;  and 
even  that  is  very  uncominon,  the  ufual  length  being  10 
or  12  ;  though,  it  is  faid,  that  whitings  from  4  to  8 
pounds  in  weight  have  been  taken  in  the  deep  water  at 
the  edge  of  the  Dogger-Bank. 

8.  The  vierluciiis,  or  hake,  is  found  in  vafl  abun- 
dance on  the  Britifh  coalls,  and  of  thofe  of  Ireland. 
There  was  formerly  avail  flaiionary  filhery  of  hake  on 
the  Nymph  Bank  off  the  coaft  of  Waterford,  immcnfe 
quantities  appearing  there  twice  a-year  ;  the  firfl  fhoal 
coming  in  June,  during  the  mackrel-fcafm  ;  the  other 
in  September,  at  the  beginning  of  the  iicrring  feafon, 
probably  in  purfuit  of  thofe  tiili  :  it  was  no  iinufual 
thing  for  fix  men  with  hooks  and  lines  to  take  a  thou- 
fand  hake  in  one  night,  belides  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  other  filh.  Thefe  were  failed  and  fent  to  Spain, 
particularly  to  Bilboa.  We  arc  at  this  time  uniform- 
ed of  the  date  of  this  fifliery  ;  but  find  that  Mr 
Smith,  who  wrote  the  hidory  of  the  county  of  Wa- 
terford, complains  even  in  his  time  (1746)  of  its  de- 
cline. Many  of  the  gregarious  filh  arc  fubjeft  to 
change  their  fitiiations,  and  defert  their  haunts  for 
numbers  of  years,  and  then  return  again.  Mr  Smith 
indinces  the  lof's  of  the  haddock  on  the  Waterford 
(hores,  where  they  ufed  to  fwarni ;  and  we  can  bring 
thecapricioiifncfs  of  the  herrings  which  fo  frequently 
quit  their  dations,  as  another  example. — Sometimes 
the  irregular  migration  of  fifli  is  owing  to  their  being 
followed  and  harraffed  by  an  nnufual  number  of  fifh  of 
jircy,  fuch  as  the  lliark  kind  ;  fometiines  to  a  deficiency 
ofthefmaller  filh,  which  fcrved  them  as  food;  and 
ladly,  in  many  places  to  thecudom  of  trawling,  which 
not  only  demolilTies  a  qaantity  of  their  fpawn,  which 
is  dfpofitcd  in  the  fand,  but  alio  dcdroys  or  drives  in- 
to deeper  waters  numberlefs  worms  and  infcifts,  the 
repaft  of  many  fifli.. — The  hake  is  in  England  cdecm- 
ed  a  very  coarfc  filh,  and  is  feldom  admitted  to  table 
either  frefii  or  failed.  When  cured  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Poor  John.  Thclc  fiili  are  from  a  foot  and  an 
Jialf  toncar  twice  that  length  j  they  are  of  a  dender 
make,  of  a  pale  alli-coKntr  on  their  backs,  and  of  a 
dirty  white  on  their  bellies. 

10.  The  vniha^  or  lino,  is  ufually  from  three  to 


four  feet  long,  but  have  been  heard  of  feven  feet  long. 
The  body  is  very  flender  ;  the  head  flat:  the  upper  * 
jaw  is  the  longed  ;  the  teeth  in  that  jaw  are  fmall  and 
very  numerous ;  in  the  lower,  few,  flender,  and  fliarp  ; 
on  the  chin  is  a  fmall  beard.  They  vary  in  colour, 
fome  being  of  an  olive  hue  on  the  fides  and  back,  others 
cinereous;  thebelly  white.  The  ventral  fins  are  white: 
the  dorfal  and  anal  edged  with  white.  The  tail  is 
marked  near  the  end  with  a  tranfverfc  black  bar,  and 
lipt  with  white.  The  ling  takes  its  Englifli  name 
from  its  length,  being  corrupted  from  the  word  tong. 
It  abounds  about  the  Scilly  Ules,  on  the  coad  of  Scar- 
borough, and  thofe  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  forms 
a  confiderable  article  of  commerce.  This  branch  of 
trade  was  confiderable  fo  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  an  at'l  for  regulaiing  the  price  of  lob,  lir.g, 
andcod,  being  made  in  his  3id  year.  In  the  Yofk- 
fhire  feas  they  are  in  perfeflion  from  the  beginning  of 
F'cbruary  to  the  beginning  of  May,  and  fbme  till 
the  end  of  that  month.  In  June  they  fpawn,  de- 
pofiting  their  eggs  in  the  foft  oozy  ground  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees:  at  that  time  the  males  feparate 
from  the  females,  and  refort  to  fome  rocky  ground 
near  Flamborough-head,  where  the  filliermen  take 
great  numbers  without  ever  finding  any  01  the  female 
or  roe'd  filli  among  them.  While  a  ling  is  in  feafon  its 
liver  is  very  white,  and  abounds  with  a  fine-flavoured 
oil ;  but  as  foon  as  the  fifli  goes  out  of  feafon,  the  li- 
ver becomes  red  as  that  of  a  bullock,  and  affords  no 
oil.  The  fame  happens  to  the  cod  and  other  fifli  in  i 
certain  degree,  but  not  fo  reniaikably  as  in  the  ling. 
When  the  fifli  is  in  perfcffion,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
oil  may  be  melted  out  of  the  liver  by  a  flow  fire  ;  but 
if  a  violent  fudden  heat  be  iifcd  for  that  purpofe,  they 
yield  very  little.  The  oil,  which  nature  hoards  up  in 
the  cellular  membranes  of  the  fiflies,  returns  into  their 
blood,  and  fupports  them  in  the  engendering  feafon, 
when  they  purfue  the  bufincls  of  generation  with  fo 
much  eagernefsasto  negleft  theirfood.  Vad  quantities 
of  ling  are  failed  for  exportation  as  well  as  for  home- 
confiinption.  When  it  is  cut  or  fplit  for  curing,  ic 
mud  meaCure  26  inches  or  upwards  from  the  Ihoulder 
to  the  tail  :  if  Icfs  than  that,  it  is  not  reckoned  a  fizc- 
able  filh,  and  confequcntly  not  intitled  to  the  bounty 
on  exportation ;  i'uch  are  called  tir'nzlcs,  and  are  in 
feafon  all  dimmer. 

II.  The  A//7,  or  burbot,  in  its  body  has  fome 
refemblance  totliatofan  eel,  only  lliorter  and  thicker; 
and  its  motions  alfo  refcnible  thofe  of  that  fifli  ;  they 
are befides  very  fmooih,  flippery,  and  fl'my.  The  head 
is  very  ugly,  Ijeing  fiat  and  fliaped  like  that  of  a  toad  : 
the  teeth  are  very  fmall,  but  numerous.  On  the  end 
of  the  nofe  are  two  fmall  beards  ;  on  the  cliin  another. 
The  colour  varies  :  fome  are  dulky,  others  arc  of  a 
dirty  green,  fpotted  with  black,  and  oftentimes  with 
yellow;  and  the  belly  in  fome  is  white;  but  the  real 
colours  are  frequently  concealed  by  the  flime.  This 
fifli  abounds  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  it  is  called 
lota  ;  and  it  is  a'fo  met  with  in  the  Lago  Magiore  and 
Lugano.  In  Britain  it  is  found  in  the  Trent ;  but  iti 
greater  plenty  in  ilie  river  Witham,  and  in  the  ^rcat 
end  fen  in  Lincuhifliire.  It  is  a  very  delicate  fifli  for 
the  table,  though  of  a  difguding  ajipearance  when  a- 
live.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  preys  on  the  fry  and 
leifcr  fifli.  It  does  not  often  take  a  bait,  but  is  gene- 
rally 
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rally  cauglit  in  vveels.  The  largefl  taken  in  B  ricaiii 
weigli  between  two  and  three  pounds,  but  in  other 
parts  are  foiiir.iimcs  found  of  double  that  weight. 

12.  The  ?/i!/Jl(.'/ii,omvi.  bearded  cod,  very  much 
rcferabltS  the  former.  The  beards  on  the  upper  jaw  arc 
four,  viz.  at  the  very  end  of  the  nofc,  and  two  a  little 
above  them  :  oil  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw  a  angle  one. 
The  filh  arc  of  a  deep  olive  brown,  their  belly  whidlh. 
They  grow  to  the  fame  iize  as  the  former.--- The  Cor- 
liilh  tilhcrmen  are  laid  to  whillle,  and  make  ule  of  tlie 
Wordstar/,  io.-i,  vcan,  when  they  are  delirous of  taking 
litis  filh,  as  if  by  that  they  facilitated  the  capture.  In 
the  fame  manner  the  Siciliantilhermen  repea;  their  w;a- 
wa^u  di pajanu,  &c.  when  they  are  in  purfuit  of  the 
iword-filh. 

13.  The  TORSK,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Shetlands, 
lujh  and  brifmack,  is  a  northern  fifli ;  and  as  yet  undil- 
covered  lower  than  about  the  Orkneys,  and  even  there 
it  is  rather  fcarcc.  In  the  leas  about  Shcihnd,  it 
fwarms,  and  forms  (barrelled  or  dried)  a  confiderable 
article  of  commerce.  The  length  is  about  20  inches, 
the  greatelf  depth  four  and  a  half.  The  head  is  fmall ; 
the  upper  jaw  a  little  longer  than  the  lower  ;  both  jaws 
ftirnilhed  with  multitudes  of  fmall  teeth  :  on  the  chin 
is  a  fnnll  fingle  beard  :  from  the  head  to  the  dorfal  tin 
is  a  deep  furrow.  The  colour  of  the  head  is  dulky  : 
the  back  and  fides  yellow;  belly  white  ;  edges  of  the 
dorfal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins,  while  ;  the  other  parts 
dufky  ;  the  pedoral-fins,  brown. 

Gj\EL1C  La  NGUACE.     See  Highlands. 

G^TULIA,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  country  of  Africa, 
lying  to  the  fouth  of  Mauritania,  called  C^tn/ia  Pro- 
pria, and  Vctus.  C^tuli,  the  people,  were  difliiiguilh- 
cd  by  different  epithets  ;  nsNigii,  Antololes,  Dans,  and 
Ba/iiur.r,  (Pliny).  The  Ca-tu/i  were  among  the  firfl 
inhabitants  of  Africa  ;  a  rough,  unpoliflied  people,  li- 
ving on  venifun  and  the  fpontaneous  produdlions  of  the 
earth  j  a  roving  wandering  people,  who  took  up  wiih 
the  firll  place  in  which  night  furprifed  them,  (Sallull.) 

GAFK,  a  fort  of  boom  or  pole,  frequently  ufed  in 
fmall  fhips,  to  extend  the  upper  edge  of  the  mizen  ; 
and  always  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe  on  thofe 
fails  whole  foreraoft  edges  are  joined  to  the  mafl  hy 
hoops  or  lacings,  and  which  are  ufually  extended  by  a 
boom  below.  Such  are  the  main-fails  of  all  floops, 
brigs,  and  fchooners. 

GAFFAREL  (James),  a  French  divine,  and  very 
learned  writer,  born  about  1601.  He  acquired  great 
Ikill  in  the  oriental  and  feveral  other  languages  ;  and 
was  particularly  verfant  in  the  cabbalillic  and  occult 
fciences,  which  he  learned,  expofed,  and  refuted.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  made  choice  of  him  for  his  library- 
keeper,  and  fent  him  into  Italy  to  collect  the  bell  ma- 
nufcriptsand  books.  He  publifhed  abook,  intitled  C,v- 
rioftez  Itinotiies.  i,  e.  Unheard  of  Curiofitics.  It  is 
faid  the  cardinal  deligned  to  emply  hioi  in  his  grand 
projciS  for  the  re-nnion  of  religions.  He  died  in 
168 1,  aged  80.  He  had  been  labouring  for  many 
years,  and  had  almolt  finiflied  a  hiilory  of  the  fubter- 
ranean  world;  coirtaining  on  account  of  the  caves, 
grottoes,  vaults,  catacombs,  and  mines,  he  had  met 
with  in  30  years  travels. 

GAGaTES,  orjET.     See  Jet. 

GAGE,    in    ancient  culloras,    fignifies    a    pledge 


or  pawn,  given  by  way  of  feciiriiy.  The  word  is  only 
properly  ufeJ  in  fpe.ikmg  of  moveables  ;  for  immove- 
ables, kypothcca  is  ufed. 

If  the  gdge  periih,  the  perfon  who  received  it  is 
not  to  anlwcr  fur  it,  but  only  for  extreme  negli- 
gence, &c. 

Gage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  challenge  to  combat  :  Sec 
Cartel.  In  which  fenfc,  it  was  a  pledge,  whi;h  the 
acciiferor  chalienL!,er  call  on  theground,  and  the  other 
took  up  as  accepting  the  challenge  :  it  was  ufoally  a 
glove,  gauntlet,  chaperoon,  or  the  like.  See  Com- 
bat, and  Duel. 

Gage  is  only  now  retained  as  a  lubflantivc.     As  2 
verb,  the  G  is  changed    into  W,  and  <di gage  is  form 
ed  'ojagi :    as,    to    wage  law,     to  wage    deliverance, 
q.d.  iQ  give  fecurity  a  thing  fliall  be  delivered.     See 
Wage. 

If  a  perfon  who  has  diftrained  be  fiied  fornot  having 
delivered  what  he  had  taken  by  diflrefs,  he  ihould 
wage,  or  gage,  or  gager,  deliverance  ;  that  is,  put  in 
fureiy  that  he  will  deliver  them. 

Mori-CACE,  is  that  which  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor,  lb  that  he  resps  the  fruits  thereof. 

In  oppofition  to  'jij-gnge,  where  the  frtiits  or  reve- 
nues are  reaped  by  the  creditor,  and  reckoned  on  the 
foot  of  the  debt,  which  diminidies  in  proportion  there- 
to. The  fecond  acquits  or  difcharges  itfclf  ;  the  firfl 
does  not. 

Gage,  in  the  fea-language.  When  one  fliip  is  to 
windward  of  another,  (lie  is  faid  to  have  die  weather- 
gage  of  her.  They  liktwife  call  the  number  of  feet  that 
a  velTcl  finks  in  the  water,  the  A\\^'!.gagi  ;  this  they 
find  by  driving  a  nail  into  a  pike  near  the  end,  and 
putting  it  down  bcfide  the  rudder  till  the  nail  catch- 
hold  under  it  ;  then  as  many  feet  as  the  pike  is  under 
water  is  the  fliip's  gage. 

Gage,  among  letter- founders,  a  piece  of  box,  or 
other  hard  wood,  varioady  notched  ;  the  ufe  of  which 
is  to  adjufl  the  dimcnfions,  flopes,  &c.  of  the  different 
forts  of  letters.     See  Founpery. 

Gage,  in  joinery,  is  an  inflrument  made  to  flrike 
aline  truly  parallel  to  the  llrait  fide  ofany  board  or 
piece  ofilufF.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  gaging  of  tenons 
ti'ue,  to  fit  into  mortoifes  ;  and  for  gaging  fluff  of  aa 
equal  thicknefs.  It  is  made  of  an  oval  piece  of  wood, 
fiued  upon  a  fquarc  flick,  to  Hide  up  and  down  ftiftly 
thereon;  and  wiih  a  tooth  at  the  end  of  a  flaff",  10 
fcore,  10  ifrike  a  line  upon  the  IbifF  at  any  diflance,. 
according  to  the  dillaiicc  of  the  oval  from  ii. 

Sl'uling  Gage,  a  tool  ufed  by  mathematical  inftru- 
ment-makcrs  for  mealaring  and  ferting  offdilfances. 

Sea-CAGE,  an  indrumeut  invented  by  Dr  Hales  and 
Dr  Dcfaguliers  for  finding  the  depth  of  the  fca  ;  the 
defcription  whereof  is  this,  AB  (Plate  CCV.  fig.  i. 
n°  I.)  is  the  gagc-boiile,  in  which  is  cenuiited  the 
gage  tidie  t'f\n  the  biafs  c;ipe  .Tt  G.  The  upper  end. 
of  tube  F  is  hermeiically  fcaled,  and  the  open  lower 
enJy  is  immerfed  in  mercury,  marked  G,  en  which. 
fwiiRS  a  fmall  thicknefs  or  furface  of  treacle.  On  the- 
top  of  the  bottle  is  fcrc  wed  a  tube  of  brafs  HG,  pier- 
ced with  feveral  holes  to  admit  the  water  into  the 
bottle  AB.  The  body  K  is  a  weight  hanging  by  its 
flunk  L,  in  a  focket  N,  with  a  notch  on  one  fide  at 
;//,  in  wbicii  isiixed  tiic  catch/  of  the    fpring  S,  and- 
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(?ag«.  julTiiig  through  the  hole  L,  in  the  flunk  of  the  weight 
'^  '  K,  pvcvems  iis  fallini^  out  when  once  luing  on.  On 
the  top,  in  the  iipptr  part  of  the  brafs  tube  at  H,  is 
fixed  a  large  empty  ball,  or  full  blown  bladder  I,  whicli 
iiuifl  not  be  fo  large,  but  that  the  weight  K  may  be 
able  to  fuik  the  whole  underwater. 

The  inllrnment  thus  conftrtKfted  is  nfed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  weigiit  K  being  hung  on,  tjie 
g.tge  is  let  fall  into  deep  water,  and  (inks  to  the  bot- 
tom i  the  focket  N  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the  lliank 
L  ;  and  therefore,  after  the  weight  K  comes  to  the 
bottom,  the  gage  will  continue  to  defccnd  till  the 
lower  part  of  the  focket  Itnkes  againlf  the  weight  : 
this  gives  liberty  to  tlie  catch  to  fly  out  of  tiie  hole  L, 
and  let  go  the  weight  K-:  when  this  is  done,  the  ball 
or  bladder  I  indantly  buoys  up  th<!  gage  te  tlie  top 
of  tlie  water.  While  the  gage  is  under  water,  tlie  wa- 
ter havingfree  acccfs  to  the  treacle  and  mercury  in  the 
bottle,  will  hj  its  prelfure  force  it  up  into  the  tube 
V  f,  and  the  height  to  which  it  had  been  forced  by  the 
grcateft  prefTure,  viz.  that  at  the  bottom,  will  be  Ihown 
by  the  mark  in  the  tube  which  the  treacle  leaves  be- 
hind it,  and  which  is  the  only  ufc  of  the  treacle. 
This  fhows  into  what  fpace  the  whole  air  in  the  tube 
Yf  is  coniprelTed  ;  and  confequently  ihe  height  or 
depth  of  the  water  which  by  its  weight  produced  that 
comprcllion,  which  is  the  thing  required. 

If  the  gage- tube  F/  be  of  glafs,  a  fcalc  might  be 
drawn  on  it  with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  fliowing, 
by  infpedion,  what  height  the  witer  Hands  above  the 
bottom.  But  the  lengii)  of  lo  inches  is  not  Inificient 
for  fathoming  depths  at  lea,  fince  that,  when  all  the 
air  in  fuch  a  length  of  tube  is  compreil'cd  into  half  an 
inch,  the  depth  of  water  is  no  more  than  634  feet, 
which  is  not  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

If  to  remedy  this  we  make  ufc  of  a  tube  JO  inches 
long,  which  for  rtrcngih  may  be  a  mullcet-barrcl,  and 
iuppofc  the  .lir  compreil'cd  into  an  hundredth  part  of 
half  an  inch  ;  then  by  faying,  as  I  :  99  :  :  400  :  35600 
inches,  or  3500  feet ;  even  this  is  but  little  more  than 
half  a  mile,  or  2640  feet.  But  fince  it  is  reafonable 
to  fuppole  the  cavities  of  the  fea  bear  fome  proportion 
tt>  the  mountainous  purts  of  the  land,  fome  of  whicli 
are  more  than  three  miles  above  the  earth's  furface  ; 
therefore  to  explore  fuch  great  depths,  the  doi^tor 
contrived  a  new  form  for  his  fea-eage,  or  rather  for 
the  gage-tube  in  it,  as  follows.  BCDF  [ibid,  n"  2) 
is  a  hollow  inetallinc  globe  communicating  on  the  top 
with  a  long  tube  AB,  whofe  capacity  is  a  ninth  part 
of  that  globe.  On  the  lower  part  at  D,  it  has  alio  a 
fhort  tube  DE,  to  {land  in  the  mercury  and  treacle. 
The  air  contained  in  the  compound  gagc-tubcis  coin- 
prclled  by  the  water  as  before;  but  the  degree  of  com- 
prefllon,  or  height  to  which  the  treacle  has  been  for- 
ced, cannot  there  be  feen  through  the  tube  j  there- 
fore, to  anfwer  that  end,  a  flender  rod  of  metal  or 
wood,  with  a  knob  on  the  top  of  the  tube  AB,  will 
receive  the  mark  of  the  treacle,  and  fnow  it  when  ta- 
ken out. 

If  the  tube  AB  be  50  inches  long,  and  of  fuch  a 
bore  that  every  inch  in  letigth  Ihould  be  a  cubic  inch 
nf  air,  and  the  contents  of  the  globe  and  tube  toge- 
ther JOG  cubic  inches  ;  then,  when  the  air  is  com- 
prelfed  within  au  htmdredth  part  of  the  whole,  it  is 
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evident  the  treacle  will  not  approach  reai'er  than  five      Gage. 

inches  of  the  top  of  the  tube,  which  will  agiee  to  tlic  ' ^ — 

depth  of  3300  feet  of  water  as  above.  Twice  this 
depth  will  coniprefs  the  air  into  half  that  fpace  nearly, 
viz.  2;  inches,  whicli  correfpond  to  6600,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.  Again,  half  that  fpace,  or  i  ;^  inch, 
will  (how  double  the  former  depth,  viz.  1300  feet,  or 
2^  miles  ;  which  is  probably  very  nearly  the  grcateft 
deptli  sf  the  lea. 

Bucket  Sett-C ACE;  an  inflrument  contrived  byDrpig. «. 
Hales,  to  (iad  the  different  degrees  of  coolncfs  and  fait- 
nefsofthe  fea,  at  different  depths;  it  conlills  of  a 
common  houfchold  pail  or  bucket,  with  two  heads. 
Thefe  heads  have  each  a  round  hole  in  the  middle, 
about  four  inclies  in  diameter,  covered  with  fquarc 
v.ilves  opening  upward  ;  and  that  they  may  both  open 
and  Ihut  together,  there  is  a  fniajl  iron  rod  fixed  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  lower  valve,  and  the  other  end  to 
(he  lower  fide  of  the  upper  valve.  So  that  as  the  buc- 
ket defcends  with  its  linking  weight  into  the  fea,  botk 
the  valves  may  open  by  the  force  of  tiic  water,  whicli 
by  that  means  has  a  free  palTage  through  the  bucket. 
But  when  the  bucket  is  drawn  up,tlicn  both  the  valves 
Ihut  by  the  force  of  the  water  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
bucket;  lo  that  the  bucket  is  drawn  up  full  of  the 
lowe(1  fea  water  to  which  it  has  defccnded.  When  the 
bucket  is  drawn  up,  the  mercurial  thermometer  fixed 
in  it  is  examined  ;  but  great  care  mtifl  be  taken  to  ob- 
ierve  the  degree  at  which  the  mercury  flands,  before 
the  lower  p.irt  of  the  thermometer  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  in  the  bicket,  left  it  be  affeftcd  by  the  difjercnt 
temperature  of  the  air.  In  order  to  keep  the  bucket 
in  a  right  pofition,  there  are  (our  cords  fixed  to  it, 
reaching  about  three  feet  below  it ;  to  which  the  fink- 
ing weight  is  fixed.  The  refult  of  Several  trials  with 
this  gage  was,  that  when  it  was  let  down  to  different 
depths,  from  360  feet  to  J346  feet,  in  lat.  2 J.  13.  N. 
and  long.  25.  12.  W.  it  was  difcovered  by  the  ther- 
mometer, that  ihe  cold  increafcd  gradually  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depths,  till  it  defccnded  to  3900  feet,  viz. 
near  ithsof  a  mile,  whence  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer came  up  at  53°  ;  and  though  it  was  afterwards 
funk  to  5346  feet,  /.  s.  a  mile  and  66  feet,  it  came  up 
no  lower  :  the  warmtii  of  the  water  upon  the  furface, 
and  that  of  the  air,  was  all  that  time  84".  When  the 
water  in  the  bucket  was  become  of  the  fame  tempera- 
ture with  that  on  the  fiirfaccofthe  fea,  equal  quanti- 
ties of  both  were  weighed  and  tried  by  the  hydrome- 
ter; that  from  below  was  found  to  be  the  hcavieft,  and 
confequently  the  faltefl. 

Dr  Hales  was  probably  led  to  the  conftruftion  of 
thisfea-gage  from  an  inflrument  invented  by  Dr  Hook, 
and  defigncd  for  the  fame  purpofc.  This  confifls  of  a 
fquare  wooden  bucket  C,  whole  bottoms  are  fo  con- 
trived, that  as  the  weight  A  finks  the  iron  B,  to 
which  the  bucket  C  is  faflened  by  two  handles  D,  D, 
on  theend  of  which  arc  the  moveable  bottoms  or  valves 
E  E,  and  thereby  draws  down  the  bucket,  tlie  r-fifl- 
ance  of  the  water  keeps  up  the  bucket  in  the  poflurc 
C,  whereby  the  water,  whilft  the  bucket  is  defccnding, 
hath  a  free  paffage  through  it;  whereas,  asfoon  as  the 
bucket  is  pulled  upwards  by  the  line  F,  the  refiflance  '^ 

of  the  water  to  that   motion   beats  the  bucket  down- 
wards, and  keeps  it  iji  thcpofliire  G,  whereby  the  in- 
cluded 
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Gage,      cljdtd  Water  i's  kept  from  getting  out,  aid  t!>c  am- 

— '^ '  bicnt  water  kept  from  getting  in.     Phi!.  Tranf.  N"  9. 

p.  149.  and  N°  24.  p.  447.  or  abr.vol.  ii.  p.  260. 

AcjHio-meratrial  Cage,  is  the  name  of  an  apparatus 
contrived  by  Dr  Hales,  and  applied  in  various  lorms 
to  the  branches  of  trees,  in  order  to  determine  the 
force  with  which  they  imbibe  moifliire.  Let  e  r, 
J  'f-  3-  be  a  cylindric  glafs,  c.  gi',  of  an  inch  diameter  with- 
in, and  eight  inches  long.  Into  this  glafs  is  in- 
trodnced  the  brancli  of  a  young  thriving  apple-n"ee 
/',  about  three  feet  long,  with  lateral  branches  ;  the 
diameter  of  the  tranfverfe  cut  ;  being  \  of  an 
inch.  Having  lilted  the  jomt  r  to  the  tube  at  ;•,  by 
foldfng  a  piece  of  llicep's  /kin  round  the  flem,  it  is  ce- 
mented witli  a  mixture  of  bees-wax  and  turpentine 
melted  together,  iu  fuch  a  proportion  as  to  make  a 
very  Ifitf  clammy  p.iilc  when  cold,  and  over  the  cement 
folds  of  wet  bladders  arc  bound  iirmly  with  pack- 
thread. To  the  lovrcr  end  e  of  the  large  tube,  a  fmal- 
Icr  tube  z  ell,  cemented,  being  about  I  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, and  18  inches  long,  and  in  fubllance  full  \  of 
an  inch  thick.  Thcfe  tubes  are  cemented  together  at 
e  with  common  hard  brick-dnll;  or  powdered  chnlk  ce- 
ment, and  the  joint  is  farther  fecnred  with  the  cement 
of  bees-wax  and  turpentine,  over  which  a  wet  bladder 
is  bound.  The  apparatus  being  thus  prepared,  the 
branch  is  turned  downwards,  and  the  glafs  tube  up- 
wards, and  then  both  tubes  are  filled  with  water ;  with 
the  finger  applied  to  the  open  end  of  the  fmall  tube, 
it  is  inverted  and  immerfed  in  the  glafs.  ciftern  .v,  full 
of  mercury  and  water.  In  this  fituation  tlie  lower  end 
of  the  branch  was  immerfed  fix  inches  in  water,  viz. 
from  r  to  / ;  the  water  was  imbibed  by  the  branch  at 
its  tranfverfe  cut  / ;  and  dm'ing  its  afcent  into  the  fap- 
veflels  of  the  branch,  the  mercury  role  in  the  tube  i  z 
from  the  cillern  x,  fo  that  in  half  an  Iiour  it  was  rifen 
S\  incites  high,  as  far  as  z.  The  height  of  the  mer- 
cury indicated,  in  fome  meafm-e,  the  force  with  whicli 
the  fap  was  imbibed,  though  not  the  whole  force  ;  be- 
caufe,  while  the  water  was  imbibed  by  the  branch,  its 
tranfverfe  cut  was  covered  with  innumerable  little  he- 
Biifpheresoi  air,  and  many  au"-bubbles  illued  out  of  the 
fap-veflcls,  which  partly  filled  the  tube  er,  as  the  water 
was  drawn  out  of  it :  and  therefore,  the  height  of  the 
mercury  could  only  be  proportionable  to  the  excefiof 
tlie  quantity  of  water  drawn  off  above  the  quantity  of 
the  air  which  ilTued  out  of  the  wood.  If  the  quantity 
of  air  ilfuing  from  the  wood  had  been  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  water  imbibed,  it  is  plain  that  the  mercu- 
ry could  not  rife  at  all,  becaufc  there  would  be  no 
room  for  it  in  the  tube  :  but  if  nine  parts  in  twelve  of 
tlie  water  be  imbibed  by  the  branch,  and  only  three 
fuch  parts  of  air  ilfue  into  the  tube  in  the  fame  time, 
the  mercury  mull  rife  near  fix  inches,  and  fo  propor- 
tionably  in  other  cafes.  Dr  Hales  obferved,  that  the 
mercury  rofe  higheft,  in  mofl  c.ifes,  when  the  fun  was 
clear  and  warm,  and  that  it  fubfidcd  three  or  four  in- 
ches towards  evening,  but  rofe  again  the  next  day  as 
it  grew  warm,  though  feldom  fo  high  as  at  rirll.  Dr 
Hales  adapted  the  fi/.c  and  Ihapc  of  tlie  g1afs«pparatu3 
10  a  great  variety  of  branches  of  feveral  fizes  and  of 
different  kinds  of  trees,  and  repeated  tlie  experiment 
above  defcribed,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
flances.  Sec  his  Vegetable  Statics,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  p. 
84,  &c. 

Vol.  VII. 


Tide-GAGE,  is  the  name  of  an  infb'uwient  nfecl  for     Oa»:i 

determining  tlie  height  of  tiie  tides  by  Mr  Bayly,  in  ' '^■^~ 

the  coiuTe  of  a  voyage  towards  the  fouth-pole,  Lc.  in 
the  llefolution  and  Adventure,  in  1772,  r77:;,  1774, 
and  1775.  This  inftrumcnt  confiils  of  a  glafs  tube, 
wliofe  internal  diameter  was  feven-tentlis  of  an  inch, 
lalhed  faif  to  aren  feet  fir  rod;  divided  into  feet,  inches, 
and  quarters  :  this  rod  was  failened  to  a  llrong  pofi 
fixed  upriglu  and  firm  in  the  water.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube  was  an  exceeding  fmall  aperinre,  through 
which  the  water  was  admitted.  In  confequence  of 
this  conllrnftion,  the  furfacc  of  the  water  in  the  tube 
was  fo  little  affected  by  the  agitation  of  the  fea,  that 
its  height  was  not  altered  one-tenth  of  an  inch;  when 
the  fwell  of  the  fea  was  two  feet ;  and  Mr  Bayly 
was  certain,  that  with  this  inllrument  he  could  dif- 
cern  a  difference  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  height- 
of  the  tide. 

JVi;:d-C.4aF,  an  inflxument  for  meafiu'mg  the  force, 
of  the  wind  upon  any  given  furface.  It  was  invented 
by  Dr  Linn,  who  gives  the  following  dcfcription  of  it, 
Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  LXV. 

This  iufcrument  confills  of  two  glafs  tubes  A  B, 
CD,  of  five  or  fix  inches  in  length.  Their  bores,  whicli 
are  fo  much  the  better  for  being  eqiial,  are  about  four- 
tenths  of  an  itich  in  diameter.  They  are  connedcd  Fig- 4- 
together  like  a  liphon,  by  a  fmall  bent  glafs-tube  a  b, 
the  bore  of  which  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  leg  AB  there  is 
a  tube  of  latten  brafs,  which  is  kneed  or  bent  per- 
pendicularly outwards,  .  and  has  its  nioath  open  to- 
wards F.  On  the  other  li-g  C  D,  is  a  cover  with  a 
romid  hole  G  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  two-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  cover  and  the  kneed  tube  are 
connefled  together  by  a  Ilip  of  brafs  ed,  which  not 
only  gives  flrength  to  the  whole  inllrument,  but  alio 
ferves  to  hold  the  fcale  HI.  The  k^ced  tube  and  co- 
ver, are  fixed  on  with  hard  cement  or  fealing  wax. 
To  the  fame  tube  is  foldered  a  piece  of  brafs  ;,  with 
a  round  hole  in  it  to  receive  the  ilcel  fpindle  KL  ;  and 
at /'there  is  juft  fuch  another  piece  of  brafs  foldered  to 
the  brafs-hoop^/i,  which  furronnds  both  legs  of  the 
inftniment.  There  is  a  fmall  flioulder  on  the  fpindle 
atf,  upon  which  the  inftrumcnt  refbs,  and  a  fm.all  nut 
at  /,  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown  off  the  fpindle  by 
the  wind.  Tlie  whole  inftrumcnt  is  ealily  turned  round 
upon  the  fpindle  by  the  wind,  fo  as  always  to  prefeiit 
the  mouth  of  the  kneed  tube  towards  it.  The  end  of 
the  fpindle  has  a  fcrew  on  it ;  by  which  it  may  be 
fcrewed  into  tlie  top  of  a  poft  or  a  ftand  made  on  piu-- 
pofc.  It  has  alfo  a  hole  at  L,  to  admit  a  fmall  lever 
for  fcrewing  it  into  wood  with  more  readinefs  and  fa- 
cility. A  thin  plate  of  brafs  k  is  foldered  to  the  kneed 
tube,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  round  hole  G,  fo  as 
to  prevent  rain  from  falling  into  it.  There  is  likewife 
a  crooked  tube  AB  (fig.  5.)  to  be  put  occalionally 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  kneed  tube  ¥,  iu  order  to  pre- 
vent rain  from  being  blown  into  the  mouth  of  the 
wind-gage  when  it  is  left  out  all  night,  or  expofcd  in 
the  time  of  rain. 

The  fxirce  or  momentum  of  the  wind  may  be  afccr- 
tained  by  the  alTiftanee  of  this  inflrument,  by  filling 
the  tubes  half  full  of  water,  and  puHiing  the  fcale  a 
little  up  or  down,  till  the  o  of  the  fcale,  when  the  in- 
ilrament  is  hctu  up  perpendicularly,  be  on  i.  line  with 
:;   U  th-e 
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<53gc.      the  fcrfacc  of  the  water  in  both  legs  of  the  wiiid- 

" '  g-ig<-.     The  inib-iiment  being  thus  adjuitcd,  hold  it  up 

perpendicularly,  and  turning  the  mouth  of  the  kneed 
tube  towards  the  wind,  obi'crve  how  much  the  water 
is  dtprclTed  by  it  in  the  one  leg,  ind  raifed  iix  the 
other.  The  fum  of  the  two  is  the  height  of  a  column 
of  water,  which  the  wind  is  capable  of  fuibining  at 
that  time  ;  and  every  body  that  is  oppofed  to  that 
wind  will  be  prelfed  upon  by  a  force  equal  to  the 
■weight  of  a  column  of  water,  having  its  bafe  equal  to 
the  altitude  of  the  column  of  water  fuftained  by  the 
wind  in  the  wind-gage.  Hei'.ce  the  force  of  the  wind 
upon  any  body  where  the  furface  oppofed  to  it  is 
Lnown,  may  be  cafily  foimd  ;  aiid  a  ready  comparifon 
may  be  made  betwixt  the  flrength  of  orne  gale  of  wind 
and  that  of  another. 

The  force  of  the  wind  may  be  likewife  meafured 
with  this  infb-ument,  by  filling  it  until  the  water  nms 
out  at  the  hole  G.  For  if  we  then  hold  it  up  to  the 
\vind  as  before,  a  quantity  of  water  will  be  blown  out ; 
and  if  both  legs  of  the  inflrument  are  of  the  fame 
bore,  the  height  of  tlie  column  fuflained  will  be  equal 
to  double  the  column  of  water  in  either  leg,  or  the  fum 
of  what  is  wanting  in  both  legs.  But  if  the  legs  are 
of  unequal  bores,  neither  of  thefe  will  give  the  true 
height  of  the  column  of  water  which  the  wind  fullain- 
ed.  But  the  ante  height  may  be  obtained  by  the  fol- 
lowing formulse. 

Suppofe  that  after  a  gale  of  wind  which  had  blown 
the  water  from  A  to  B  (fig.  6.),  forcing  it  at  the  fame 
time  through  the  other  tube  out  at  E,  the  fiu-face  of 
the  water  ihould  be  foimd  flandmg  at  fomc  level  D  G, 
•nd  it  were  required  to  know  what  was  the  height  of 
the  column  E  t'  or  A  B,  which  the  wind  fullained. 
Li  order  to  obtain  this,  it  is  only  necelfary  to  find  the 
height  of  the  columns  D  B  or  G  F,  which  arc  con- 
flantly  equal  to  one  another ;  for  cither  of  thefe  added 
10  one  of  the  equal  columns  A  D,  E  G,  will  give  the 
true  height  of  the  column  of  water  which  the  wind 
fuflained. 

1.  Let  the  diameters  AC,  EH,  of  the  tubes,  be 
refpediively  reprefented  by  cd ;  and  let  «=AD,  or 
EG,  and  .v=DB,  or  GF:  Then  it  is  evident  that 
the  column  DB  is  to  the  column  EG,  aj  c'.v  to  d'a. 
But  thefe  columns  are  equal.     Therefore  c'.\—d'a; 

d-a. 
and  confequently  .v  =  — — 

2.  But  if  at  any  inllant  of  time  whilil  the  wind  was 
blowing,  it  was  obferved,  that,  when  the  water  flood 
at  £,  the  top  of  the  tube  out  of  which  it  is  forced, 
it  was  dcprelled  in  the  other  to  fome  given  level  BF, 
the  altitude  at  which  it  would  have  flood  in  each  had 
it  immediately  fubiided,  may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. — Let  fcAB  or  £F. — Then  it  is  evident 
that  the  column  DB  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  co- 
lumns EF,  GF.     But  the  difference  of  thefe  columns 

d^b 
is  as  i/'  b — d'  .v ,-  and  confequently  .\-=-^ — -r 

For  the  cafes  when  the  wind  blows  in  at  the  narrow 
leg  of  the  indrument  ;  Let  AB=EF=:i5,  EG,  or 
AD=(7,  GF=:DBir.v,  and  the  diameters  EH,  GA, 
refpetlively  zzd,  c,  as  before.  Then  it  is  evident, 
that  the  column  A  D  is  to  the  column  GF  as  ac"  to 
1/'  X.  But  thefe  columns  are  equal ;  therefore  d'  xzzac'  -, 


and  confequently  xzz-j;-.     It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the 

column  AD  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  columns  . 
AB,  DB  ;   but  the   difference  of  thefe  colunms  is  as 
be' — ex.  Therefore  d' x~bc' — c'x.  Whence  we  get 
be- 

The  ufe  of  the  fmall  tube  of  commimication  a  i 
(fig.  4.),  is  to  check  the  undulation  of  the  water,  fo 
that  the  height  of  it  may  be  read  off  from  the  fcale 
with  eafe  and  certainty.  But  it  is  particularly  defigned 
to  prevent  the  water  from  being  thrown  up  to  a  much 
greater  or  lefs  altitude,  than  the  true  height  of  the  co- 
lumn which  the  wind  is  able  at  tiiat  time  to  fullain, 
from  its  receiving  a  fudden  impulfe  whilfl  it  is  vibra- 
ting either  in  its  afcent  or  defcent.  As  in  fome  cafes 
the  water  in  this  inllriunent  might  be  liable  to  freeze, 
and  thus  break  the  tubes,  Dr  Lind  recommends  a  fa- 
tm-ated  folution  of  fea-falt  to  be  ufed  inflead  of  it, 
which  does  not  freeze  till  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
falls  to  o. 

GAHNIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  an  involucrum  with  two  or  fite  flowers  ;  the 
corolla  is  two-valvcd  ;  the  flamina  Iix  capillary  and 
very  lliort  filaments  ;  the  anthers  linear,  Iharp-pointed 
at  tke  apex,  and  as  long  as  the  corolla  ;  there  is  no 
pericarpium  :  the  feed  is  iingle  and  oblong. 

GAIETA,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  fh'ong  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  with  a  fort,  citadel,  harbour,  and  bilhop's 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Auilrians  in  1707,  and  by 
the  Spaniards  in  17^4.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a. 
mountain  near  the  fca,  in  E.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat. 
41.30. 

GAIN,  the  profit  or  lucre  a  perfon  reaps  firom 
his  trade,  employment,  or  induftry.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  the  German  gciuin  :  whereof  the  Italians 
had  miLi.tg!iiidagno  ;  the  French  and  Englilh_^<r/«. 

There  are  legal  and  reputable  gains,  as  well  as  for- 
did and  infamous  ones.  What  is  gained  beyond  a  cer- 
tain fum,  by  gaming,  is  all  liable  to  be  rcllorcd  again, 
if  the  lofer  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  law. 

Gain,  in  architeftiu-e,  is  the  workmens  term  for 
the  bevelling  Ihoulder  of  a  joifl  or  other  timber.  It 
is  ufed,  alfo,  for  the  lapping  of  the  end  of  the'joill, 
&c.  upon  a  trimmer  or  girder ;  and  then  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  Ihoulder  is  cut  into  the  trimmer,  alfo  be- 
■*elling  upwards,  that  it  may  juft  receive  the  gain  ;  and 
fo  the  joill  and  trimmer  lie  even  and  level  with  the 
furface.  This  way  of  working  is  ufed  in  lloors  and 
hearths. 

To  Caim  the  wind,  in  fea-language,  is  to  arrive  on 
the  weather-fide  or  to  windward,  of  fome  other  veflcl 
in  light,  when  both  are  plying  to  windward,  or  failing 
as  near  the  wind  as  polfible. 

GAINAGE,  Gainagium,  in  ancient  writers,  fig- 
nifies  the  draught-oxen,  horfes,  wain,  plough,  and 
furniture,  for  caj-rying  on  the  work  of  tillage  by  the 
bafer  fort  of  fokemen  and  villains. 

Gainage  is  the  fame  with  what  is  ocherwife  called 
•wainage.  Bradon,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  fpeaking  of  lords  and 
fervants,  fays,  t/f //  eoi  dejlt  uai:t,  quod falvtim  iioii  pof- 
fteisejfeiua'inaghimfiiurii.  And  again,  lib.iii.  traft.  2. 

cap. 
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OaiMge    cap.  I .  Villaiiut non  i.v*erciahitur,ntfiralvo  wahiagiofuo. 

II         For  anciently,  as  it  appears  both  by  Magna  Cliarta 

Gtlanthus.  a,-u]  other  books,  the  villain,  when  amerced,  had  his 

'       "         gainagc   or  waiiiage  free  ;    to    the  end  his   plough 

might  not  fland  flill  :  and  the  law,  for  the  fame  rea- 

fon,  does  lUU  allow  a  like  privilege  to  the  hiUbandman  ; 

that  is,  his  draught-horfes  are  not  in  many  cafes  di- 

ftrainahle. 

Gainage  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  land  itfelf,  or  the  pro- 
fit railed  by  ciillivatuig  it. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Lincolnfliirc  in 
England  1 50  miles  from  London,  fcated  on  the  ri- 
rer  Trent  near  the  fea.  It  is  a  large  well  built  town, 
with  a  pretty  good  trade,  and  has  the  title  of  an  earl- 
dom. W.  Long,  o  40.  N.  Lat.  53.  26.  The  norcli 
marlh  in  its  neighbourhood  is  noted  for  horfe-races. 
The  Danes  wlio  invaded  die  kingdom  brought  their 
Ihips  up  to  this  place.  It  was  here  tiiat  Sweno  the  Dane 
was  murdered  by  one  of  the  Englifli,  who  was  never 
difcovered. 

GALACTITES,  in  the  hiflory  of  foffils,  a  fub- 
flance  much  refembling  the  morochthus  or  French 
chalk,  in  many  refpeiJts  ;  but  different  from  it  in  co- 
lour. The  ancients  found  it  in  the  Nile  and  in  fome 
rivers  in  Greece,  and  ufed  it  in  medicine  as  an  aflrin- 
gent,  and  for  defluxions  and  ulcers  of  the  eyes.  At 
prefent  it  is  common  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  fome 
parts  of  France,  and  is  wholly  overlooked,  being  e- 
lleemed  a  worfe  kind  of  morochthus.  See  Moroch- 
thus. 

GALACTOPHAGI,  and  Galactopot;e  in  an- 
tiquity, perfons  who  lived  wholly  on  milk,  without 
corn  or  the  ufe  of  any  other  food.  The  words  are 
compounded  of  ;,axa,  >ax«iiT©,,  milks  5«r»/r, /o  eatixii 
cTOTHf  of -TiyoJ,    1  drink. 

Certain  nations  in  Scythia  Afiatica,  as  the  Getx, 
Nomades,  &c.  are  famous,  in  ancient  hiflory,  in  qua- 
lity of^^/a(^/o/iA<?^;,  or  milk-eaters.  Homcrmakes  their 
eloge,  Iliad,  lib.iii. 

Ptolemy,  in  his  geography,  places  the  Galaftophagi 
between  the  Riphaean  mountains  on  one  fide,  and  the 
Hircanian  fea  on  the  other. 

GALANGALS,    in    the   materia   medica.      See 

K^MPFERIA. 

GALANTHUS,  the  Snow-drop,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hex- 
andria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  ninth  order,  Spathacea.  There  are  three 
concave  petals ,  and  the  neftarium  confifls  of  three 
imall  emarginaxed  petals ;  the  lligma  is  limple.  There 
is  but  one  ipecies,  viz.  the  nivalis  ;  which  is  a  bulbous- 
rooted  flowery  perennial,  riling  but  a  few  inches  in 
height,and  adorned  at  top  with  fmall  tripetalous  flowers 
of  a  white  colom-.  There  are  three  varieties,  viz.  the 
common  hngled-fiowercd  fnow-drop,  the  fenii-double 
fnow-drop,  and  the  double  fnow-drop.  They  are 
beautiful  little  plants;  and  are  much  valued  on  account 
•of  their  early  appearance,  often  adorning  the  gardens 
in  January  or  February,  when  fcarce  any  other  flower 
is  to  be  feen.  They  frequently  burll  forth  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  and  continue  very  often 
till  the  beginning  of  march,  making  a  very  ornamen- 
tal appearance,  efpecially  when  difpofcd  in  cluftcrs  to- 
wards the  fronts  of  the  borders,  &c.  The  fuigle  kind 
tames  frfl  iiito  bloom,  then  tke  femi-double,  aaid  ai'tar 
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that  the  double.     They  will  fuccced  any  where,  and 
multiply  exceedingly  byofF-fcts  from  the  roots. 

GALATA,  a  great  fubiu-b  belonging  to  Conflan-  , 
tinople,  oppolitc  to  the  feraglio,  on  the  other  (ide  of 
the  liarhour.      It  is   here    the   Greeks,    Armenians, 
Franks,  Clu-iflians,  and  Jews  inhaliit,  and  arc  allowed 
the  excrcife  of  their  rcfpedive  worlbips. 

GALAT,EA  andGALATHffA,  (fab.  hiih),  a  fea- 
nymph,  daughter  of  Ncreus  and  Doris.  She  was  paf- 
fionately  loved  by  the  Cyclops  Polyphcm\is,  whom  flic 
treated  witli  coldntfsand  difdain  ;  while  Acis,  a  fliep- 
herd  of  Sicily  eiroyed  her  unbounded  aftettion.  The 
happinefs  of  thefctwo  lovers  was  dillurbcd  by  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Cyclops,  wlio  cruflied  his  rival  to  pieces 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock  while  he  repofedon  tlic 
bofom  of  GalatKa.  The  nymph  was  inconfulable  for 
the  lofs  of  Acis  ;  and  as  ilie  could  not  rellore  liim  to 
life,  file  changed  him  into  a  fountain. 

GALATIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  province  of 
Aha  Minor,nowcallcdy^wa/7<J.  Itwas  boundedonthc 
call  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  wefl  by  Bithynia,  on  the 
fouth  by  Pamphylia,  and  on  the  nortli  by  the  Euxiuc 
fea.  It  was  the  north  part  of  Phrygia  Magna ;  but 
upon  being  occupied  by  the  Gauls  was  called  Galatia  ; 
and  becaufe  fituated  amidfl  Greek  colonies,  and  itfelf 
mixed  with  Greeks,  Callogiwcia.  Strabo  calls  \tCala- 
tia,  and  Callogrxcia  :  hence  a  two-fold  name  of  the 
people  ;  Calais  and  Gallograci.  The  Greeks  called  it 
Callia  Parva  ;  to  diilingiufli  it  from  the  Tranfalpina, 
both  which  they  called  Caiatia.  It  was  reduced  under- 
the  fubjedion  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Auguflus, 
and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Here  St  Paul 
founded  a  church,  to  which  he  directed  that  epifllc 
Vi^hich  is  ftill  known  by  the  name  of  the  EpijiU  to  the 
Calatiaiis,  and  was  written  to  reclaim  them  from  thi* 
obfervationof  Jewiih  ordinances,  into  which  they  hsi 
been  fcduced  by  fome  falfc  teachers. 

GALAX,  In  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monpgyni* 
order,  belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofc  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  falver-fhaped  j 
the  calyx  decaphyllous ;  the  capfule  unilocular,  bival- 
ved,  and  elaftic. 

GALAXY,  in  aftronomy,  that  long,  white,  lumi» 
nous  track,  which  fecms  to  incompafs  the  heavens  lilt* 
a  fwath,  fcarf,  or  girdle  :  and  wliicli  is  eahly  percei- 
vable in  a  clear  night,  efpecially  when  the  moon  docs 
not  appear.  The  Greeks  call  it  rax«f(«c.  Galaxy,  of 
Xa-koL,  j«>.«xj'©k,.  Milk;  on  account  of  its  colour  and 
appcai-ance:  the  Latins,  for  the  fame  reafons,  call  it 
via  ladea ;  and  we,  the  milky -■way.  It  palies  between 
Sagittarius  and  Gemini,  and  divides  the  fphere  into  two 
parts  ;  it  is  unequally  broad;  and  in  fome  parts  is  linglc; 
in  others  double. 

The  ancient  poets,  and  even  philofiphers,  fpeak  of 
the  Galaxy,  as  the  road  or  way  by  which  the  heroes 
went  to  heaven. 

Arillotle  makes  it  a  kind  of  meteor,  formed  of  a 
crowd  of  vapours,  drawn  into  that  part  by  certain 
large  liars  difpofcd  in  the  region  of  the  heavens  an- 
fwering  hereto. 

Others,  finding  that  the  Galaxy  was  fceii  all  ovcr- 
the  globe,  that  it  always  corrcfponded  to  the  fame- 
fixed  liars,   and  that  it  tranfcended  the  hei;^ht  of  the 
ki^LitJtpl»a£U,fct  alidc  Ariiloik's  opinion,  and  place  J 
^  U  a  t>c 
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Oalba     ilic  Galaxy  in  the  lirmanicnt,  or  region 

II         liars,  ii.id  concluded  it  lo  be  iiotliingbiuan  aflbmblage 

^'^'^^      of  an  intinite  uunibcrot"  ininuicftars. 

"  Siiicf  the  invciuioiioC  the  tclelcope,this  opinion  has 

been  abundantly  coaiinncd.     I>y  dtrefting  a  good  te- 

lefcope  to  any  part  of  the  miiky-v.ay  ;  wlierc,  before^, 

we  only  faw  a  confufed  v/hitcncfs,  we  now  defcry  an 

rable  multitude  of  little  flars,  fo  remote,  that 

eye   confomids  them.      See   Astro  now  y, 


a  Roman  emperor, 


junum 
a  n^ked 
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GALBA  (Scrvius  Sulpicius) 
born  the  24th  of  December, liveycars  before  the  Chril- 
tian  era.  He  was  gradually  raifcd  to  the  greatefl  of- 
fices of  theltate,  and  cxerciled  his  power  in  the  pro- 
vinces with  the  greateft  equity  and  unremitted  dili- 
f;(:nce.  He  dcdicritcd  the  greatcll  part  of  his  time 
10  lolitary  purfuiii.,  chietiy  to  avoid  the  i'ufpicions  of 
iNiero.  His  difapprobation  of  the  emperor's  opprelhve 
(ommaiidin  the  provinces  was  the  canfe  of  new  dif- 
viiirbanccs.  Nero  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but 
he  efcaped from  the  handsof  the  executioner,  andwas 
publicly  fainted  emperor.  When  he  was  featcd  o;;  the 
throne,  he  fufl'ered  himfclf  to  be  governed  by  favour- 
ites, who  e.Kpofed  the  goods  of  the  citizens  to  fale  to 
|;7atify  their  avarice.  Exemptions  were  fold  at  a  high 
price;  and  the  crime  of  murder  was  blotted  out,  and 
impunity  purchafed  with  a  large  funi  of  money.  Such 
irregularities  iu  the  emperor's  minifters  greatly  dilplca- 
fcd  the  people  ;  and  when  Galba  relufed  to  pay  the 
foldiers  the  money  which  he  had  proniifcdthem  when 
he  was  raifcd  to  the  tlu'one,  they  alialiinated  him  in 
7^d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighth  month  of  his 
rei;ru.  The  virtues  which  had  Ihone  fo  bright  in  Gal- 
hd  when  a  private  man,  totally  difappeared  when  lie 
aiccndcd  the  throne  ;  and  he  who  Ihowed  himfclf  the 
molt  impartial  judge,  forgot  the  duties  of  an  emperor 
andof  a  father  of  his  people. 

GALBANUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum  iffuing  from 
the  Hem  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  Perlla 
and  many  parts  of  Africa.     See  Bubon. 

The  juice,  as  brought  to  us,  is  lemipellucid,  foft,  te- 
nacious ;  of  a  flrong,  and  to  fome  tmpleafant,  fmell ; 
and  a  bitteriih  warm  tafle  :  the  better  fort  is  in  pale 
coloured  malfes,  which,  on  being  opened,  appear  cora- 
pofed  of  clear  wliite  tears.  Geotiroy  relates,  that  a 
dark  greenilh  oil  is  to  be  obtained  from  this  limple  by 
diflillation,  which,  upon  repeated  reftifications,  be- 
comes of  an  elegant  fky  blue  colour.  Tlic  purer  forts 
of  galbanum  are  faid  by  fome  to  difTolve  entirely  in 
wine,  vinegar,  or  water ;  but  thtfe  liquors  ai'e  only 
]>artial  menllrua  with  regard  to  this  drug  ;  nor  do  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  or  oils  prove  more  effcftnal  in  this  refped  : 
the  beft  diifolvent  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  fjiirit  of 
wine  and  one  of  water.  Galbanum  agi'ccs  in  virtue 
with  gum  ammoniacura  ;  but  is  generally  accounted 
Icfs  clHcacious  in  allhmas,  and  more  fo  in  hylferical 
complaints.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  gum  pills,  the 
gum  plaller,  and  fome  other  officinal  compoiitions. 

GALE,  in  the  fea-langua.re,  a  term  of  various  im- 
port. When  the  wind  blow  .-.  not  fo  hard  but  that  a  Ihip 
may  carry  her  top-fails  a-trip  (that  is,  hoifted  up  to 
the  higheft),  then  they  fay^  it  is  a  loom-gale.  W  hen 
it  blows  very  ftrong,  they  fay  it  is  a  lliif,  flrong,  or 
frclh  gale.  When  two  ihips  are  near  one  aaotlier  at 
fea,  and^  there  being  but  little  wind  blowing,  one  of 
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of  lite  fixed     them  finds  more  of  it  tba-t  the  other,  they  fay  that  the 
one  lliip  gales  away  from  the  other." 

Gale  (Dr  John),  an  eminent  and  leai'ned  minilLcr 
among  the  Baplilts,  was  born  at  London  in  16S0.  He 
fluditd  at  Lcyden,  where  he  diftinguilked  himfelfvery 
early,  and  afterwards  at  Amflerdani,  under  Dr  Lim- 
borch.  He  was  chofen  minillcrof  the  Baptill  congix- 
gation  at  Barbican ;  where  his  preaching,  being  chiefly 
pradical,  was  greatly  rcibrtcd  to  by  people  of  all  per- 
ii'.afions.  Four  volumes  of  his  fermons  were  publilhcd 
sfttr  his  death,  which  happened  in  1721.  His  /{e- 
fzSfio/JS  on  Dr  IVa/i's  Hijlory  of  liifant-baptifm,  is  the 
belt  defence  of  the  Baptills  ever  published,  and  the 
reading  of  that  performance  induced  the  learned  Mr 
William  M'hillon  and  Dr  Kofter  to  become  baptills. 

G.iLK  (Theophiius),  an  eminent  nonconformill  mi- 


nillcr,  born  in  1628.  He  was  invited  toWinclufcer 
in  1657  ;  and  continued  there  a  Hated  pireacher  until 
tlie  re-cllablilliment  of  the  chitrch  by  Chai-lesH.  when 
he  rather  chofe  to  iuifer  the  penalties  of  the  Jift  of 
conformity,  than  to  fubmit  to  it  contrary  to  his  coh- 
f^;ience.  He  was  afterwards  enoaged  by  Philip  lord 
Wharton  as  tutor  to  his  fons,  whom  he  attended  to  an 
academy  at  Caen  in  Normandy  ;  and  when  this  duty 
was  fulhlled,  he  became  paflorover  a  congregation  of 
private  convcnticlers  in  Holborn.  He  died  in  1678  ; 
and  is  principally  known  by  an  elaboiate  work,  iu- 
titlcd,  i\\e.  Court  of  the  Cmtiles,  calculated  to  lliow, 
that  the  Pagan  philofophers derived  their  molt  fublime 
fcntiments  irom  the  Scriptuixs. 

Gale  (Dr  Thomas),  a  learned  divine,  born  at 
Scruton  in  Yorkihire,  in  the  year  1636,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  length  became  profcilbr  of  the 
Greek  language  in  that  univcrlity.  He  was  after- 
wards chofen  head  mailer  of  St  Paul's  fchool,  London; 
and  was  employed  by  the  city  in  writing  thole  elegant 
infcriptions  on  the  monument  erected  in  memory  of 
the  conriagration  in  1666.  In  1676  he  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul's  ;  and  was 
likcwife  eleded  a  fcllov/  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
which  he  prefcnted  a  Roman  urn  with  its  allies.  About 
the  year  1697,  he  gave  to  the  new  library  of  Trinity 
college,  in  Cambridge,  a  great  number  of  Arabic  ma- 
nufcripts  ;  and  in  1697  was  admitted  dean  of  York. 
He  died  in  that  city  in  i  702  ;  and  was  inteiTed  in  the 
cithedral,  where  a  monument,  with  a  Latm  infcription, 
was  creited  to  hismemory.  He  was  a  learned  divine, 
a  great  hiftorian,  one  of  the  bcft  Greek  fcholars  of  his 
ftgc,  and  maintained  a  corrtfpondence  with  the  moft 
Itarncd  men  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  He  publillied, 
I.  HiJlorJ^  Pcctica^iiuqui  Scriftores,oQ.i\o.  i.Opvf- 
cula  Mythol'jgka,  Etk:ca,  ir  ihjfica,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  o6lavo.  1.  Herodoti  Htjlor'ia,  folio.  ^.  Hijli- 
rice  Aiigluaiite Hcriptora  qriinque,  in  folio.  ^.Hijtovics 
Britairn'icc,  Saxc/ua',  Aiiglo-Dcinica:.  Scriptores  quii:- 
deam,  in  folio.  6.  Rhetor^s  S:/efii,   &c. 

GALEA,  in  antiquity,  a  light  cafque,  licad-piece, 
or  morrion,  coming  dov/n  to  the  fhoulders,  and  com- 
monly of  brafs;  tliough  Camillus,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, ordered  thofe  of  his  army  to  be  of  iron,  as  be- 
ing the  llronger  metal.  The  lower  part  of  it  was  cal- 
led bucciila,  and  on  the  top  was  a  crcll.  The  Vclites 
v/ore  a  light  galea,  made  of  the  Ikin  of  fome  wild 
beall  to  make  it  more  terrible. 

G.ALE.'ISSE,  a  large  low-built   velTc!,  nlino-  both 

fails 
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Galcga,     fails  snd  oars,  and  the  biggeft  of  all  the  velFtls  that 
Gultn.      nuke  life  ol  the  latter.     It  may  cany  twenty  giuis, 

^ '  and  has  a  llcni  capable  of  lodging  a  great  iiumbtr  of 

warincs.  li  has  tliree  Jiiafls,  which  are  ncvtr  to  be 
lowered  or  taken  down.  It  has  aJfo  thirty-two  benches 
of  rowers;  and  to  each  bench  lixorfcven  llaves,  who 
fit  imdtr  cover.  This  vcllcl  is  at  prefentufed  only  by 
the  Venetians. 

GALEGA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  jid  order, 
rapilionace^.  The  calyx  is  compofcd  of  fubulated 
nearly  equal  dents  or  fegments  ;  the  Icgunieii  has  ob- 
lique Itriac,  and  feeds  lying  between  them. 

GALEN  (Claudius),  in  Latin  Ciilcntis,  prince  of 
the  Greek  phyficians  after  Hippocrates,  was  born  at 
Pcrganuis  in  the  Leller  Afia,  about  the  year  131.  His 
father  was  polfelfed  of  a  confiderable  fortune  ;  was  well 
verfed  in  polite  literature,  philofophy,  afb'onomy,  and 
geometry,  and  was  alio  well  (killed  in  architecture, 
fie  himielf  inllru^ted  his  fon  in  the  firll  rudiments  of 
learning,  and  afterwards  procured  him  the  greateft 
mallersofthe  ageinphilofophy  and  eloquence.  Galen 
ha\ingfinifliedhislludies  under  their  care,  chofephylic 
lor  Ills  profelhon,  and  cliicHy  lludied  the  works  of 
Hippocrates.  Having  at  length  exhaufled  all  the 
foiuxes  of  literatiu-e  tliat  were  to  be  found  at  home, 
he  refolved  to  travel,  in  order  to  convcrfe  with  the  moll 
able  phyficians  in  all  parts,  intending  at  the  fame  time 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  infpeiting  on  the  fpot 
the  plants  and  drugs  of  the  counuies  through  which 
he  palled.  With  this  view  he  went  to  Alexandria, 
and  fl^id  fome  .years  in  that  metropolis  of  Egypt  : 
from  thence  h  c  travelled  through  Cilicia ;  palfc  d  through 
Palcftine  ;  vifited  the  illes  of  Crete  and  Cyprus;  and 
made  two  voyages  to  Leinnos,  in  order  to  examine  the 
Lemnian  earth,  which  was  then  eileemcd  an  admirable 
medicine.  With  the  fame  view  hewcntintothe  Lower 
Tyria,  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  infight  into  the 
nature  of  the  opobalfamum,  or  balm  of  Gilead  ;  and 
having complcLed  hisdelign,  returned hoine by  tli;  way 
of  Alexandria. 

Galen  had  been  four  years  at  Pergamus,  where  Iiis 
practice  was  attended  with  extraordinary  applaufe, 
when  fome  fediiious  commotions  induced  him  to  go  to 
Rome,  where  he  refolved  to  fettle  :  bur  the  proots  he 
gave  of  his  fuperior  fkill,  added  to  the  refpeft  Ihov/n 
him  by  fcveral  perfons  of  very  liigh  rank,  created  him 
fo  many  enemies  among  his  brethren  of  the  faculty, 
that  he- was  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  after  having 
refidcd  there  four  or  live  years.  But  he  had  not  long 
returned  to  Pergamos,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
emperors  Aarelius  and  Verus.  After  their  death,  he 
retired  to  his  native  country  ;  where  he  died,  about  the 
year  200.  He  v/rote  in  Greek  ;  and  is  faid  to  ha\  e 
compofedtw.T  Inmdred  volumes,  wliich  were  unhappily 
burnt  in  the  temple  of  Peace.  The  bcfl  editions  of 
thofe  that  remain,  arc,  that  printed  at  Baiil  in  is;tf, 
in  five  volur/ics,  and  that  of  Venice  in  1625,  in  fcvrn 
volumes.  Galen  wa;;  of  a  v.'cak  and  delicate  canllitu- 
tion,  as  he  himfclf  afl'crts :  but  he  neverthelefs,  by  his 
temperance  and  flcill  in  phytic,  arrived  to  a  great  age  ; 
for  h  was  his  maxim,  always  to  rife  from  table  with 
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crates; and  hcperformcdfuchfurprifmg  cures,  that  he 
was  accufed  ot  magic. 

GALLN,  a  name  given  by  mineraiiils  to  a  fpe- 
cics  ot  poor  lead-ore.  It  was  alfo  the  original  name 
given  by  Andromachus  to  the  theriaca,  from  fts  tlfect 
in  bringing  on  a  plealing  calm  aver  the  blood  and  fpi- 
rits  on  taking  it. 

GALKNIA,  In  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  octandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  uuder  the  ijth  order, 
Succuleiila'.  The  calyx  is  trihd  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ; 
the  capfu'e  is  rjundiih  and  difpermoas. 

GALENIC,  or  Galenical,  in  medicine,  is  that 
manner  of  conlideriiig  and  u-eaiing  dileafes,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  Galen,  or  introduced  by  Galen. 
This  author,  colleding  and  digclling  what  the  jdiyli- 
cians  before  him  had  done,  and  explaining  c\  try  thing 
according  to  the  Uriel  ell  dottrine  of  the  Peripatetics, 
fet  phytic  on  a  new  footing  :  he  introduced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  lour  elemeius  ;  the  cardinal  qualities  ai:d 
their  degrees  ;  and  the  four  liumom-s  or  temperaments. 

GALEMcis  more  frequently  ufed  as  contradiJlLri- 
guiihed  from  chemical. 

The  diltinilion  oi galenical  and  chan-c^jl  \\s.s  occa- 
lioncd  by  a  divifion  of  the  praClitiouers  of  medicine 
into  tv.'o  fetts,  v.hich  happened  on  the  introduction  of 
chemillry  into  medicine.  IheiithecheinilU,aiTogating 
to  thcmlelvci  every  kind  of  merit  and  ability,  Ithred 
up  an  oppoiition  to  their  pretenfio.is,  founded  on  the 
invariable  adherence  of  the  other  party  to  the  ancient 
practice.  And  though  this  divfion  into  the  two  feAs 
of  galenills  and  chemiils  has  long  ccafed,  yet  the  Ji- 
llintfion  of  medicines  which  relulted  from  it  is  Hill 
retained. 

Galenical  medicines  are  thofe  which  are  fcrmed  by 
the  calicr  preparations  of  herbs,  roots,  &c.  by  infulion, 
decoction,  &c.  and  by  combining  and  multiplying  in- 
gredients ;  while  thole  of  chcmiltry  draw  their  more 
intimate  and  remote  virtues  by  means  of  fire  and  ela- 
borate preparations,  as  calcination,  digeltion,  fermen- 
tation, &c. 

GALENISTS,  a  denomination  given  to  fuch  phy- 
licians  as  prac'fife,  prefcribe,  or  write,  on  the  galeni- 
cal principles  ;  andltand  oppofcd  to  the  c/jsw/Z/j.  See 
Galenical.  At  prefent  the  galenifls  and  cliemills 
arc  pretty  well  accommodated  ;  and  molt  of  our  phy- 
ficians ufe  the  preparations  and  remedies  of  both.* 

Galenists,  or  Galenttes,  in  church-hiftory,  a  branch 
ofWennonites  or  Anabaptiils,  who  take  in  fcveral  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Socinians,  or  rather  Arians,  touch- 
ing the  divinity  of  oiu-  Savioiu'.  In  1664  the  Vi^aterlan- 
dians  \vtre  divided  into  two  parties,  ot  which  the  one 
were  called 6' i7t;///,'j,  and  theother^/o_/?(;.';<.'/;j.  They 
are  thus  called  from  their  leader  Abr.  Galenus,  a  learned 
and  eloquent  phyiician  of  Amllerd.im,  who  conlidcr- 
ed thcChrilti.m  religion  as  a  fyllem  that  laid  mucli  lets 
fb'efs  on  faith  than  practice  ;  and  who  was  for  taking 
into  the  communion  of  the  Meunonites  all  thofe  who 
acknowledged  the  divmt  origin  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tcitament,  and  led  holy  and  virtuoas 
lives. 

GALEON.     See  Galleon. 

GALEOPSIS,  in  botany  :  A  gcnns  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  tu  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  tiic  natural  method  nuiking  iind-:r  the 
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42d  ord^r,  virtiMata.  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
is  ;i  little  creiiated  or  arched  ;  the  uiidcr  lip  more  than 
bidentatc. 

GALERICULUM,  was  a  cap  worn  both  by  men 
and  women  amongll  the  ancient  Romans.  It  conilll- 
cd  of  ikin,  which  was  fo  neatly  dreifed  with  human 
hair,  that  the  artificial  covering  could  fcarcely  be  di- 
ftinguilhed  from  the  natural.  It  was  ufed  by  thofc 
whofe  hair  was  thin  ;  and  by  wrelllers,  to  keep  their 
own  hair  from  receiving  any  injury  from  the  nally  oils 
with  which  they  were  rubbed  all  over  before  tliey  cx- 
crcifed.     It  fcems  to  have  refembled  our  wigs. 

GALIC,  or  GAELIC,  Language.     See  Highlands. 

GALICIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  well  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Portugal, 
and  on  the  call  by  Albirias  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
The  air  is  temperate  along  the  coall ;  but,  in  other 
places,  it  is  cold  and  moiit.  It  is  but  thin  of  people  ; 
and  theproduccis  wine,  tiax,  and  citrons:  hereallbare 
good  palhircs,  copper,  and  lead,  and  the  forells  yield 
wood  for  building  of  ihips.  St  Jago  di  Compollella 
is  the  capital  town. 

GALILEE,  once  a  province  of  Judea,  now  of 
Turkey  in  Aiia,  was  bounded  by  mount  Lebanon  on 
the  north,  by  the  river  Jordan  and  the  feaof  Galilee 
■on  the  eafl,  by  the  Chifon  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  weft.  It  was  the  fcene  of  many 
of  our  Saviour's  miracles  ;  but  the  bounds  of  the  coun- 
try are  not  nowwell  known,  nor  yet  the  places  where 
many  of  the  towns  flood. 

GALILEANS,  a  feft  of  the  Jews.  Their  foun- 
der was  one  Judas  a  native  of  Galilee,  from  which 
place  thcyderived  their  name.  Tlieir chief,  elleeming 
it  an  indignity  for  the  Jews  to  pay  tribute  to  flrangers, 
railed  up  his  countrymen  againfl  the  edift  of  the  em- 
peror Aiigiiflus,  which  had  ordered  a  taxation  or  en- 
rolment of  all  the  fiibjedls  of  the  Roman  empire. 

They  pretended  that  God  alone  fliould  be  owned  as 
Mafter  and  Lord,  and  in  other  refpefts  were  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Pharifees  ;  but,  as  they  judged  it  un- 
lawful to  pray  for  intitle!  princes,  they  feparated  them- 
felves  from  the  reft  of  the  Jews,  and  performed  their 
facrifices  apart. 

As  our  Saviour  and  his  apoflles  were  of  Galilee, 
they  were  fufpefted  to  be  ot  the  feet  of  Galileans  ; 
and  it  was  on  this  principle,  as  St  Jerome  obfcrves,  that 
the  Pharifees  laid  a  fnarc  for  liim  ;  afking.  Whether  it 
was  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Csefar  ;  that  in  cafe  he 
denied  it,  they  might  have  an  occafion  of  acculing 
him. 

GALILEO  (Galilei),  the  famous  mathematician 
and  allronomer,  was  the  fon  of  a  Florentine  nobleman, 
and  born  in  tlie  year  1 564.  He  had  from  his  infancy 
a  ftrong  inclination  to  philofophy  and  the  mathema- 
tics; and  made  prodigious  progrcfs  in  thefe  fciences. 
In  1592,  he  was  chofen  profcllbr  of  mathematics  at 
Padua  ;  and  during  his  abode  theix  he  invc-i:ted,  it  is 
faid,  the  telefcope  ;  or,  according  to  others,  impro- 
ved that  ir.lirumtnt,  fo  as  to  make  it  fit  for  aftrojio- 
n'.ical  obftrvations :  (Sec  Astronomy,  p.  425,  col.  i.) 
la  1611,  Colino  II.  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  lent  for 
him  to  PLfa,  where  he  made  him  profelfor  of  mathe- 
matics, with  a  handibme  falary  ;  and  foon  alter  invi- 
ting him  to  Florence,  gave  him  the  oilice  and  title 
oiprinc'ipalphUofoliheraudviathema/ticiiintahishiehuefs, 
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He  had  been  but  a  few  years  at  Florence,  before  he    Galile*. 

was  convinced  by  fad  experience,  that  Ariftotle's  doc-  ' <- — 

trine,  however  ill-grounded,  was  held  too  facred  to  be 
called  in  queilion.  Having  obferved  fomc  folar  fpots 
in  161 2,  he  printed  that  difcovery  the  following  year 
at  Rome  ;  in  which,  and  in  fome  other  pieces,  he  ven- 
tured to  alfcrt  the  truth  of  the  Copentican  fyftem,  and 
brought  feveral  new  arguments  to  confirm  it.  For  thefe 
he  was  cited  before  the  inquilition  ;  and,  after  fomc 
months  imprifonment,  was  rekafed  upon  a  fimple  pro- 
mife,  that  he  would  renounce  his  heretical  opinions, 
and  not  defend  them  by  word  or  writing.  But  having 
afterwards,  in  1632,  publifhed  at  Florence  his  "  Dia- 
logues of  the  two  greateft  fyftems  of  the  world,  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copernican,"  he  was  again  citedbefore 
the  inquilition,  and  committed  to  the  prifon  of  that 
ecclefiallical  coui't  at  Rome.  In  Jmie  3 2d  N.  S.  that 
year,  the  congregation  convened  ;  and  in  his  prefcncc 
pronounced  fentence  againll;  him  and  his  books,  ob- 
liging him  to  abjure  his  errors  in  themoft  folemn  man- 
ner ;  committed  him  to  the  prifon  of  their  office  du- 
ring pleafm-e ;  and  enjoined  him,  as  a  faving penance, 
for  three  years  to  come,  to  repeat  once  a-week  the 
fevenpenitentialpfalms :  rcfcrving  to  themfelves,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  moderating,  changing,  or  taking 
away  altogether  or  in  part,  the  abovementioned  punifli- 
mentand  penance.  On  this  fentence,  he  was  detained 
a  prifoner  till  1634  ;  and  his  "  Dialogues  of  the  fy- 
ilem  of  the  World"  were  burnt  at  Rome. 

He  lived  ten  years  after  this,  feven  of  which  were 
employed  in  making  ilill  further  difcoveries  with  his  te- 
lefcope. But  by  the  continual  application  to  that  in- 
ftrument,  added  to  the  damage  he  received  in  his  fight 
from  the  nofturnaj  air,  his  eyes  grew  gradually  weak- 
er, till  he  became  totally  blind  in  1639.  He  bore 
this  calamity  with  patience  and  reflgnation,  worthy  of 
a  great  philofopher.  The  lofs  neither  broke  his  fpirit, 
nor  hindered  the  courfc  of  his  ftudies.  He  fupplied 
the  defedt  by  conftaat  meditation ;  whereby  he  pre- 
pared a  large  quantity  of  materials,  and  began  to  dic- 
tate his  own  conceptions  ;  when,  by  a  diilemper  of 
three  months  continuance,  wafting  away  by  degrees, 
he  expired  at  Arcetii  near  Florence,  in  January  1642, 
N.  S.  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Among  various  ufeful  inventions  of  which  Galileo 
was  the  author,  is  that  of  the  limple  pendulum,  which 
he  had  made  ufeof  in  his  aftronomical  experiments. 
He  had  thoughts  of  applying  it  to  clocks  ;  but  did  not 
execute  it :  the  glory  of  that  invention  was  refcrved 
for  Viccnzio  his  ion,  who  made  the  experiment  at  Ve- 
nice in  1649;  and  M.  Huygens  afterwards  carried 
this  invention  to  pcrfedion.  He  \wote  a  great  num- 
ber of  treatifes,  feveral  of  which  were  publilhed  in  a 
collection  by  Signor  MendelH,  unda-  the  title  of  Z.'o- 
pera  di  Galileo  Galilei  Lyjia-o.  Some  of  thefe,  with 
others  of  his  pieces,  were  trail llatcd  into  Englilh  and 
publiflied  by  Thomas  Saiiibury,  Efq  ;  in  his  mathema- 
tical collections,  &c.  in  two  volumes  folio.  A  volume 
alfo  of  his  letters  to  feveral  learned  men,  and  folutions 
of  feveral  problems,  were  printed  at  Bologna  in  quarto. 
Befides  thefe,  he%\Totc  many  others,  whicJi  were  un- 
fortunately loft  through  his  wife's  devotion  ;  who,  fo- 
licited  by  her  confeilbr,  gave  him  leave  to  penife  her 
hulbaud'a  manufcripts  ;  of  wliicli  he  tore  and  took 
away  &«  laany  as  He  fiii  were  not  ^It  to  be  publilhed. 
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CaKna-        GALINACEUS  LAi'is.     See  Gallinacf.us. 
ecus  GALIUM,  in  botany  :   A  genus  of  the  nionogynia 

li         order,  belonging  to  ttie  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 

^^^'J^; ,  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47ih  order, 

Stellat.v.  The  corolla  is  nionopetaluus  and  plain  ;  and 
there  are  two  roundilh  feeds.  There  are  a  great  many 
fpccies  ;  of  which  the  moll  remarkable  are,  the  venim, 
•r yellow  lady's  bed-flraw;  and  the  ^/i^r;/;?,  clivers,  or 
goofe-grafs.  The  former  has  a  firm,  erect,  brown, 
fquare,  flem  ;  the  leaves  generally  eight  in  each  whirl, 
linear,  pointed,  brittle,  and  often  reflex;  branches  lliorn 
generally  two  from  each  joint,  terminating  in  fpikesof 
fmallyellowflowcrs.lt  grows  commonly  in  dry  ground, 
and  on  road  fides.  The  flowers  will  coagulate  boiling 
milk  ;  and  the  beH  Chefliire  checfe  is  faid  to  be  prep- 
red  with  them.  The  French  prcfcribe  them  iji  hylte- 
ric  and, epileptic  cafes.  Boiled  in  alum-water,  they 
tinge  wool  yellow.  The  roots  dye  a  red  not  inferior 
to  madder ;  for  which  purpofc  they  are  ufed  in  the 
illand  of  Jura.  In  the  Edinburgh  medical  commenta- 
ries we  have  aceounts  of  fome  violent  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints being  cured  by  the  juice  of  this  plant. — Sheep 
and  goats  eat  the  plant  ;  horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it ; 
cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  The  aperine,  or  clivers,  has 
a  fquare,  very  rough,  jointed,  very  weak  fiem,  two, 
three,  or  four  feet  long,  and  adhefive  :  the  branches 
are  oppofite  ;  the  joints  hairy  at  the  bafe  :  the  leaves, 
confifting  of  eight  or  ten  at  each  joint,  are  narrow, 
pointed,  above  rough,  beneath  fmooth,  and  carinated  : 
the  feeds  are  rough  ;  flowers  white,  fniall,  few  on  (len- 
der foot-ftalks  on  the  tops  of  the  branches.  It  is  fre- 
quent in  fields  by  the  fides  of  hedges,  &c.  The  ex- 
prelfed  juice  of  this  plaiit  taken  internally,  and  the 
bruifed  leaves  applied  by  way  of  poultice,  are  faid  to 
have  been  ufed  with  fucccfs  as  a  cure  for  the  cancer. 
The  effefts  being  flow,  though  fure,  the  courfe,  it  is 
faid,  often  requires  to  be  continued  for  nine  or  ten 
months. 

GALL,  in  the  animal  economy.  See  Bile. 
Gall,  was  generally  given  among  the  Jews,  to  per- 
fons  fuflfering  death  under  the  execution  of  the  law,  to 
make  them  lefs  fenfible  of  their  pain  ;  but  gall  and 
myrrh  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  thing;  be- 
caufe  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  St  Matthew  fays, 
they  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled  with  gall  : 
whereas  St  Mark  calls  it  wine  mingled  wiih  myrrh  : 
The  truth  of  the  matter  perhaps  is,  that  they  diftin- 
guiflied  every  thing  b'tter  by  the  name  of  gall.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  alfo  gave  fuch  a  mixture  to  per- 
fons  fuffering  a  death  of  torture. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  up- 
on the  gall  of  different  animals,  but  few  conclufions 
can  be  drawn  from  ihem  witli  any  certainty.  Dr  Per- 
cival,  however,  hath  (hown,  that  putrid  bile  maybe 
perfeiflly  correfted  and  fweetened  by  an  admixture  of 
thevegetableacid!i,vinegar,andjuiceoflemons.Thefe, 
he obferves,  have  this  efFed  much  more  completely  than 
the  mineral  ones :  and  hence,  he  th  inks,  arifes  the  great 
Mfefulnefs  of  the  vegetable  acids  in  autumnal  difeafes  ; 
which  are  always  attended  with  aputrefccnt  difpofition 
cf  the  bile,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  preceding  ium- 
mer.  On  this  occafion  he  takes  notice  of  a  common 
miftake  among  phyficians,  who  frequently  prefcribe 
elixir  of  vitriol  in  thofe  difeafes,  where  vinegar  or  k- 
Bion  juice  would  be  much  more  effectual. 


From  tTiis  efTeft  of  acids  on  the  gall,  he  alfo  thinks.      Gall. 

we  may  fee  why  the  immoderate  uie  of  icids  is  fo  per-  * •^ 

nicious  todigellion.  his  ncccfTary  10  health  that  the 
gall  Ihould  be  in  fome  degree  acrid  and  alkalefcent : 
but  as  acids  have  the  property  of  rendering  it  perfect- 
ly mild  and  fwect,  they  muft  be  proportionably  per- 
nicious to  the  due  concoJliou  and  alliuiilation  of  the 
food  ;  which  without  an  acrid  bile  cannot  be  accom- 
pliflied.  Hence  the  body  is  deprived  of  its  proper 
nourilhment  and  fupport,  the  blood  becomes  vapid 
and  watery,  and  a  fatal  cahexy  unavoidably  cnfucs. 
This  hath  been  the  cafe  with  many  unfortunate  per- 
fons,  who,  in  order  to  reduce  their  cxcelfive  corpu- 
lency, have  indulged  themfelves  in  the  too  free  ufc 
of  vinegar.  From  the  mild  ilate  of  the  gall  in  young 
children,  Dr  Percival  alfo  thinks  it  is,  that  they  are 
fo  much  troubled  with  acidities. 

Call  Bladder.     See  Anatomy,  no  97. 

G AL  L,  in  natural  hiflory,  denotes  any  protuberance 
or  tumor  produced  by  the  punflurc  of  infetts  on  plants 
and  trees  of  different  kinds. 

Thefe  galls  are  of  various  forms  and  iizes,  and  no 
lefs  different  with  regard  to  their  internal  ftruilure. 
Some  have  only  one  cavity,  and  others  a  number  of 
fmall  cells  communicating  with  each  other.  Some  of 
them  are  as  hard  as  the  wood  of  the  tree  they  grow 
on,  whilll  others  are  foft  and  fpongy  ;  the  firfl  being 
termed  gatt  jiuts,  and  tlie  latter  berry  galls,  or  nppU- 
galls. 

The  general  hillory  of  the  gall  is  this.  An  iafei!tof 
the  fly  kind  *  is  inflrufled  by  nature  to  take  care  for  the  '  See  C^ 
fafety  of  her  young,  by  lodging  her  eggs  in  a  woody  nips^^ 
fubftance,  where  they  will  be  defended  from  all  inju- 
ries :  file  for  this  purpofe  wounds  the  leaves  or  tender 
branches  of  a  tree  ;  and  tlje  lacerated  veifels,  dilchir- 
ging  their  contents,  foon  fonn  tumors  about  the  holes- 
thus  made.  The  external  coat  of  this  excrefcence  is 
dried  by  the  air  ;  and  grows  into  a  figure  which  bears 
fome  refemblancc  to  tlie  bowof  an  arch,  or  the  round- 
nefs  of  a  kernel.  This  little  ball  receives  its  nutri- 
ment, growth,  and  vegetation,  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  tree,  by  flow  degrees,  and  is  what  we  call  ihegall- 
mtt.  The  worm  that  is  hatched  under  this  fpacious 
vault,  finds  in  thefubflance  of  tlie  ball,  which  is  as  yet- 
very  tender,  afublillence  fuitable  toils  nature  ;  gnaws 
and  digefls  it  till  the  time  comes  for  its  transformation 
to  a  nymph,  and  from  that  fl;atc  of  exiltence  changes 
into  a  fly.  Aflcrthis,  the  infect,  perceiving  itf;lf  du- 
ly provided  with  all  things  rcquilite,  diftngages  itfelf 
foon  from  its  confinement,  and  takes  its  flight  into  the 
open  air.  The  cafe,  however,  is  not  Uniilar  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  gall-nui  that  grows  in  autumn.  The 
cold  wcjtlier  frequently  comes  on  before  the  worm  is 
transformed  into  a  fly,  or  before  the  fly  can  pierce 
through  its  inclofure.  The  nut  falls  with  the  leaves : 
and  although  you  may  imagine  that  the  fly  which  lies 
within  is  loft,  yet  in  reality  it  is  not  fo;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  being  covered  up  fo  clofe,  is  the  means  of  its 
prefervation.  Thus  it  fpends  the  winter  in  a  warm 
houfe,  where  every  crack  and  cranny  of  the  nut  is  well 
flopped  up  ;  and  lies  buried  as  it  were  under  a  lieap  of 
leaves,  which  prefer  ves  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  wea- 
ther. This  apartment,  however,  though  fo  commo- 
dious a  retreat  in  the  wintjr,  is  a  perfect  prifon  in  the 
fpring.     The  fly,  roiifcd  out  of  its  lethargy  by  the  firif 
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Oali,      heats,  brcalu  i::;  \Viy  tliroiiyli,  aiu!  ri:)'^es  wiicre  ic 

Ualla.      pleafcs.     A  very  fiiiallaiicrturc  i'i  fufiicic-nt,  linct  at 

'      ^       ■  this  lime  iheHy  is  but  a  diminutive  creature.  Befidfs 

the  liiij^lcts  whereof  its  body  is  conipofcd,  dilate  and 

become  pliant  in  the  pairngc. 

Oak  gHlb?  pui,  in  a  very  imall  qiiaiuitv,  into  a  fo- 
Iiitiou  olvitrjol  in  water,  tho.igh  but  a  very  weak  one, 
give  it  a  purple  or  violet  colour  :  winch,  as  it  grows 
ilrcnger,  becomes  black  ;  and  on  this  property  depends 
tJie  art  of  making  our  writing  ink,  as  alfo  tbe  arts  of 
dying  and  drcllmg  leather,  and  other  manufactures. 
See  Ink. 

The  LcR  galls  come  from  Alep];o :  ihcfc  arc  not 
quite  round  ar.d  fmooth  like  the  other  foris,  but  have 
f.ver.l  tube/Jcs  on  the  furface.  Galls  have  a  very 
aiiftcrc  ilypiic  talle,  without  any  fmell  :  they  are  very 
Jlrong  aftringer.i?,  and  as  fuch  have  bteu  fonietimci 
made  ufc  of  both  internally  and  externally,  but  are  not 
much  taken  notice  of  by  ihc  prefent  practice.  Some 
rcci  mmend  an  ointment  of  powdered  galls  and  hog's 
lard  as  very  ttfedusl  in  certain  painful  Itaics  of  haemor- 
rhois;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  the  internal  ufe  of  galls 
has  cured  inttrmittents  after  the  Peruvian  bark  has 
failed.  A  mixture  of  galls  with  a  bitter  and  aromatic 
has  been  propc.fed  as  a  iubllitutc  for  the  b^rk. 

Gall  (St),  a  coniiderable  town  in  Swiilcrland,  and 
in  the  Upper  Thurgow,  W'ith  a  rich  and  celebrated  ab- 
bey, whole  abbot  is  a  prince  ef  the  empire.  This  place 
has  for  fonie  time  been  a  republic,  in  alliance  with  the 
Cantons.  It  is  not  very  large  ;  but  is  well  built,  neat, 
jiopulc  us.  It  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  who 
arc  chiefly  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture  ;  and 
make  annually,  it  is  faid,  40,ocopieccsof  linen,  of  aoo 
^lls  each  ;  which  renders  it  one  of  the  richefl  towns 
in  Swillerland.  The  inhabitants  arc  Froieflants  ;  for 
which  reafon  there  arc  often  great  coutells  between 
them  and  the  abbey  about  religious  affairs.  It  is 
featf  d  in  a  narrow  barren  valley,  between  two  moun- 
tain'=,  and  upon  twofniall  Areams.  E.  Long.  29.  5. 
N.  Lat.  47.  j8. 

CiALL-Fly.     See  Cynits. 

GALLA,  an  Abyffinian  nation,  originally  dwelling, 
as  Mr  Bruce  fuppofcs,  under  the  line,  and  exercifing 
the  proftlfionof  fliepherds,  which  they  flill  continue 
to  do.  For  a  number  of  years,  our  author  tells 
us,  they  have  been  conllantly  migrating  northwards, 
though  the  caufe  of  this  migration  is  not  known.  At 
tirft  they  badnohorfcs;  therealon  of  which  was,  that 
the  country  they  came  from  did  not  allow  thcfe  ani- 
mals to  breed  :  but  as  they  proceeded  northward  and 
conquered  fomeof  the  Abylhnian provinces,  they  foon 
/nrniflicdthemfelves  wi/nfuch  numbers,  that  they  arc 
row  almofl  entirely  cavalry,  making  little  account  of 
infantry  in  their  armies.  On  advancing  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Abyflinia,  the  multitude  divided,  and  part  di- 
rcded  their  courfe  towards  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  after 
which,  having  made  a  fettlementin  thecafteni  part  of 
the  continent,  they  turned  foaihward  into  the  coun- 
triesof  Bali  andDawaw,  wiiich  they  entirely  conquer- 
ed, and  fettled  therein  they  ear  1537.  Anotherdivfion 
having  taken  a  wellerly  courfe,  fpread  themfelves  in  a 
leniicircle  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  furrounding 
the  country  of  Gojam,  and  palling  eaflward  behind 
the  coutry  of  the  Agows,  extended  their  pofreffions 
■as  far  as  the  territeries    of  the  Gongas  and  Gafats. 


Since  cl'.a!  tiuse  iheNilehasbeen  theboundaryof  their  Gilla. 
polfcluons  ;  though  thiy  have  very  frequently  plunder-  *  ^" 
ed,and  fomciimesconquered,  the  Abyilinian  provinces 
en  the  other  Jlde  of  the  river,  but  have  never  made 
any  permanent  fettlcmcnt  in  thefe  parts.  A  third  di- 
vilion  h  is  lettled  to  the  fouthward  of  the  low  country 
of  Shoa,  which  the  governor  of  that  province  has  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  form  a  barrier  betwixt  him  and  the 
territories  of  ihe  emperor,  en  whom  he  fcarccly  ac 
knowledges  any  dependence. 

The  Galla  arc  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  have 
long  black  hair;  but  fome  of  them  who  live  in  tkc 
valleys  are  entirely  black.  At  firll  their  common  food 
was  milk  and  butter;  but  liuce  their  intercourfcwitli 
th.e  Abyfiinians,  they  have  learned  to  plough  ard  low 
their  land,  and  to  make  bread.  '1  hey  fcem  to  hive  a 
prediletlioii  for  the  number  feven,  and  each  of  the 
three  divilions  already  mentioned  arc  fubdividcd  into 
fcven  tribes.  In  their  behaviour  they  are  extremely 
barbarons  ;  and  live  in  continual  war  with  the  Abyfii- 
nians, whom  they  murder  \\ithout  merry  as  often  as 
they  fall  into  their  hands.  They  cut  off'  tlie  privities 
of  the  men,  and  hang  them  up  in  their  houfes  by  v/ay 
of  trophies  ;  and  are  fo  cruel  as  to  rip  up  women  with- 
child,  in  hopes  of  thus  defiroying  a  male.  Yet  not- 
withftanding  their  excefllve  cruelty  abroad,  they  live 
under  the  ftrictcll  difciplineat  home  ;  and  every  broil 
or  (j'larrcl  is  inllantly  punidied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ofi'eacc.  Each  of  the  three  divilions  of  the 
Galla  abovcmentioned  has  a  king  of  its  own  ;  and 
they  have  alfo  a  kind  of  nobility,  from  among  whom 
the  fovereign  can  only  be  chofen  :  however,  the  com- 
monalty are  not  excluded  from  rifing  to  the  rank  of 
nobles  if  they  diftinguiQi  themfelves  very  much  in 
battle.  None  of  the  Hobility  can  be  clefted  till  up- 
wards of  4oyears  of  age,  iinlefs  he  has  with  his  own 
hand  killed  a  number  of  enemies  which  added  to  his 
own  age  makes  up  40.  There  is  a  council  of  each  of 
thefevcn  tribes,  which  meets  feparately  in  its  owndi- 
llricf,  to  fettle  how  many  are  to  be  left  behind  for  the 
governing  and  cultivating  of  the  territory,  and  other 
matters  of  importance.  Thcfe  nations  have  all  a  great 
veneration  for  a  tree  which  grows  plentifully  in 
their  country,  called  wanzey,  and  which  thefc  fuper- 
ftiiious  people  are  even  faid  10  adore  as  a  god.  Their 
allemblics  for  the  choice  of  a  king  are  all  held  under 
one  of  thife  trees  ;  and  when  the  fovereign  is  chofen, 
they  put  a  bludgeon  of  this  wood  in  his  hand  by  way 
of  fceptre,  and  a  garland  of  ihe  flowers  upon  his  head. 
The  Galla  are  reported  to  be  very  good  foldiers,  c- 
fpecially  in  cafesof  furprife  ;  but,  like  molt  other  bar- 
barians, have  no  conftancy  nor  perfeverancc  after  the 
lir/l  attack.  They  will,  however,  perform  extraordi- 
nary marches,  fwimmiiigrivcrs  holdingby  the  horfe's 
tail,  and  ihus  being  enabled  to  do  very  great  mifchief 
by  reafon  of  the  rapidity  of  their  movements.  They 
are  exccllentlight-horfe  for  a  regular  army  in  an  hofiile 
country  ;  but  are  very  indifferently  armed  on  account 
of  the  fcarcity  of  iron  among  them.  Their  principal 
arms  arc  lances  made  of  wood  fharpened  at  the  end 
and  hardened  in  the  lire  ;  and  their  fhields  are  com- 
pofcd  only  of  one  iingle  fold  of  bull's  hide;  fo  that 
they  are  extremely  apt  to  warp  by  heal,  or  become  too 
foft  in  wet  weather.  They  arc  exceedingly  cruel ; 
and  make  a  IhriH  horrid  iioifc  at  the  beginning  of 
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Galla      every  engagement,  which  greatly  terrifies  the  horfes, 
\         and  very  often  the   barbarous  riders  which  oppofe 
G^'I«-      them. 
*'  The  Galla,  according  to  Mr  Bnice's  account,  arc 

fomewhat  below  the  middle  fize,  but  extremely  light 
and  nimble.  The  women  are  fruitful ;  and  fuffer  fo 
little  in  child-bearing,  that  they  do  not  even  confine 
thenifclves  for  a  llngle  day  after  delivery.  They 
plough,  fow,  and  reap  the  corn,  which  is  trodden  out 
by  the  cattle  ;  but  the  men  have  all  the  charge  of  the 
cattle  in  the  fields.  In  their  cuftoms  they  are  filthy 
to  the  lafl:  degree  ;  plaiting  their  hair  with  the  guts 
of  oxen,  which  they  like  wife  twift  round  their  middle, 
and  which  by  the  quick  putrefaction  occafion  an  abo- 
minable flench.  They  anoint  their  heads  and  whole 
bodies  with  butter  or  greafe  ;  in  which,  as  well  as  in 
other  refpefts,  they  greatly  refemble  the  Hottentots. 
It  has  been  fuppofcd  that  they  have  no  religion  what- 
ever i  but  Mr  Bruceisof  opinion  that  this  is  amiflake. 
The  wanzey,  he  fays,  is  undoubtedly  worihippcd  by 
all  the  nations  as  a  god  ;  and  they  have  likewife  cer- 
tain ftones  which  arc  worftiippcd  as  gods:  befides  thefe, 
they  worihip  the  moon,  and  fome  Ilars,when  in  certain 
pofitions,  and  at  fome  particular  feafons  of  the  year. 
They  all  believe  in  a  refurreftion  ;  and  have  fome  faint 
notions  of  a  ftate  of  happinefs,  but  no  idea  of  future 
punilhment.  Some  of  them  to  the  fouthward  profefs 
the  Mahometan  religion,  but  thofe  to  the  eafl  and  weft 
are  generally  pagans.  All  of  them  intermarry  with 
each  other  ;  but  will  not  allow Itrangers  to  liveamong 
them,  though  the  Moors  have  at  lall  found  out  a  me- 
thod of  trading  fafely  with  them.  The  commodities 
they  deal  in  are  blue  Surat  cloths,  myrrh,  and  fait ; 
thelalt  being  the  mofl  valuable  article. 

The  marriages  among  the  Galla  are  celebrated  with 
fome  of  the  difgulling  cuftoms  of  the  Hottentots  ;  and 
after  thefe  ceremonies  the  bridegroom  prom  ifes  to  give 
the  bride  meat  and  drink  while  ihe  lives,  and  to  bury 
her  when  dead.  Polygamy  is  allowed  among  them  ; 
but  it  is  fingular,  that  among  thefe  people  the  women 
folicit  their  hufbandslo  take  others  to  their  embraces. 
The  reafon  of  this  cuftom  is,  that  the  men  may  have 
numerous  families  of  children,  who  may  be  capable  of 
defending  them  againft  their  enemies  ;  as  the  Galla, 
according  to  our  author,  always  figh  t  in  families,  wlie- 
ther  againft  foreign  enemies  or  with  one  another. 

GALLAND  (Anthony),  a  learned  antiquarian, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  and  profelfor 
of  Arabic  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris,  was  born  of 
poor  parents  at  Rollo,  a  village  in  Picardy.  Having 
ftudiedatthe  Sorbonne  and  other  univerlities,  he  tra- 
velled into  the  eaft;  where  he  acquired  great /kill  in  the 
Arabic  tongue,  and  in  the  manners  of  the  Mahome- 
tans. He  wrote  feveral  works  ;  the  principal  of  which 
are,  i.  An  Account  of  the  Death  of  the  Sultan  Of- 
man,  and  the  Coronation  of  the  Sultan  Muflapha. 
2.  A  Colleftion  of  Maxims,  drawn  from  the  works 
of  the  Orientals.  3.  A  Treatife  on  the  Origin  of  Cof- 
fee.    4.  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  &c. 

GALLANT,  or  Galant,  a  French  term  adopted 
into  our  language,  and  fignifying  polite,  civil,  and 
v/ell-brcd,  with  a  difpolition  to  pleafe,  particularly 
the  ladies.     It  alio  flgnifies  brave  or  courageous. 

GALLE,  the  name  of  feveral  engravers,  of  whom 
the  principal  was  Cornelius,  who  flourillicd  about  the 
Vol,  VII. 
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year  1600.  Helearned  the  art  of  engraving  from  his  fa-  Oalleon 
ther,  and  imitated  his  ftiffftyle,  till  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  refided  a  conilJerable  time,  and  there  acqui- 
red that  freedom,  tarte,  and  correftnefs  of  drawing, 
which  are  found  in  his  belt  works.  He  fettled  at 
Antwerpupon  his  return  from  Italy,  where  he  carried 
on  a  considerable  commerce  in  prints.  His  befl  prints 
are  thofe  done  after  Rubens, 

GALLEON,  in  naval  afl^airs,  a  fort  of  (liips  em- 
ployed in  the  commerce  of  the  Well:  indies.  The  Spa- 
niards fend  annually  two  fleets  ;  the  one  for  Mexico, 
which  they  call  the  fola  ;  and  the  other  for  Peru,  which 
they  call  the^<i//i'ci«j-.     See  Flota. 

By  a  general  regulation  made  in  Spain,  it  has  been 
eftabliflied,  that  there  Ihoald  be  twelve  men  of  war  and 
five  tenders  annually  fitted  out  for  the  armada  or  gal- 
leons; eight  fliips  of  600  tons  burden  each,  and  three 
tenders,  one  of  100  tons,  for  the  ifland  Margarita, 
and  two  of  80  each,  to  follow  the  armada ;  for  the 
New  Spain  fleet,  two  ihips  of  600  tons  each,  and  two 
tenders  of  80  each  ;  and  for  the  Honduras  fleet,  two 
fhips  of  500  tons  each  :  and  in  cafe  no  fleet  happened 
to  fail  any  years,  three  galleons  and  a  tender  Ihould 
be  fent  to  New  Spain  for  the  plate. 

They  are  appointed  to  fail  from  Cadiz  in  January, 
that  theymay  arrive  at  Porto  Bello  about  the  middle 
of  April ;  where,  the  fair  being  over,  they  may  take 
aboard  the  plate,  and  be  at  Havannah  with  it  about  the 
middle  of  June,  where  they  are  joined  by  the  flota, 
that  they  may  return  to  Spain  with  the  greater 
fafcty. 

GALLEOT,  a  fmall  galley  defigned  only  for  chace, 
carrying  but  one  mall  and  two  pattereroes  :  it  can 
both  fail  and  row,  and  has  16  or  20  oars.  All  the 
feamen  on  board  are  foldiers,  and  each  has  a  mulket 
by  him  on  quitting  his  oar. 

GALLERY,  in  archite(5ture,  a  covered  place  in  a 
houfe,  ranch  higher  than  broad, and  ufually  in  the  wings 
of  a  building  ;  its  ufe  being  chiefly  to  walk  in. 

GALLERIES,  in  gardening,  are  certain  orna- 
ments made  with  trees  of  different  kinds  ;  which  are 
verycommoninall  the  French  gardens,  but  are  feldom 
introduced  into  the  Britifli  ones,  efpecially  fince  the 
tafle  for  clipped  trees  has  been  exploded.  For  thofe 
however,  who  may  ftill  choofe  to  have  them,  Mr  Mil- 
ler gives  the  following  directions. 

In  order  to  make  a  gallery  in  a  garden  with  porti- 
coes and  arches,  a  line  muftfirft  be  drawn  of  the  length 
you  defign  the  gallery  to  be  ;  which  being  done,  it  is 
to  be  planted  with  hornbeam,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
gallery.  The  management  of  galleries  is  not  difficult. 
They  require  only  to  be  digged  round  about  ;  and 
Iheared  a  little  when  there  is  occafion.  The  chief  cu* 
riofity  required  is  in  the  ordering  the  forepart  of  the 
gallery,  and  in  forming  the  arches.  Each  pillar  of  the 
porticoes  or  arches  ought  to  be  four  feet  diltant  from 
another,  and  thegallery  12  leet  highand  10  feet  wide, 
that  there  may  be  room  for  two  or  three  perfons  to 
walk  abread.  When  the  hornbeams  are  grown  to  the 
height  of  three  feet,  the  diflance  of  the  pillars  well  re- 
gulaied,  and  the  ground-work  of  the  gallery  finiflied, 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  form  the  froiitifpiece  ; 
to  perform  which,  you  mull  flop  the  hornbeam  between 
two  pillars  for  that  purpofe,  which  forms  the  arch. 
As  it  grows,  you  mnft  with  your  llieers  cut  oft' thofe 
3  X  boughs 
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,  boughs  which  outllioot  the  Others.  In  time  they  will 
grow  ftrong,  and  may  be  kept  in  form  by  the  Iheers. 

'  Portico-galleries  may  be  covered  with  limc-trces. 
Gallery,  in  furiitication,  a  covered  walk  acrofs 
the  ditch  of  a  town,  made  of  flrong  beams  covered 
over  with  planks,  and  loaded  wilh  earth  :  fometinies 
it  is  covered  with  raw  hides,  to  defend  it  from  artifi- 
cial fires  of  the  beiiegcd. 

CAhLERT  of  a  Mj>ie,is  a  narrow  paflage  or  branch  of 
a  mine  carried  on  under  ground  to  a  work  deligned  to 
be  blown  up.     See  Mine. 

Gallery,  in  a  Ihip,  that  beautiful  frame,  which  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  balcony,  at  the  (tern  of  a  Hiip 
without  board  ;  into  which  there  is  a  paflage  out  of  the 
admiral's  or  captain's  cabbin,  and  is  for  the  ornament 
of  the  Ihip. 

GALLEY,  a  kind  of  low  flat-built  veflcl,  furnillicd 
witli  one  deck,  and  navigated  with  fails  and  oars,  par- 
ticularly in  theiVIeditcrranean.  By  the  Greek  authors 
under  the  eallern  empire,  this  kind  of  vclTel  was  called 
yaxnia  and  j«Xf/<e:  and  by  the  Latinauthorsof  the  fame 
l\u\e,  galea;  whence,  according  to  fomc,  the  modern 
denomination.  Some  fay  it  was  called  _f «/?<»,  on  ac- 
count of  a  calk  or  helmet  which  it  carried  on  itsprow, 
as  Ovid  attcfts,  de  Trijlib,  The  French  call  'ngalere ; 
by  reafon,  they  fay,  that  the  top  of  the  mall  is  ufually 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  hat,  which  the  Italians  c&WgaUro. 
Others  derive  both  galea,  and  galere,  from  a  fifli  by 
the  Greeks  called  j-axiuTut,  or  f/^/ac,  and  by  us  the 

ftuord-fijh,  which  this  velFel  refembles.Laftly,  others 
derive  ihegalley,  galea,  galere, gate affe,  &c.  from  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldec^tf«/,  inAgallin,  a  man  cxpofed  on 
the  water  in  a  velTcl  of  wood. 

The  largefl  fort  of  thefe  veflels  is  employed  only  by 
the  Venetians.  They  are  commonly  162  feet  long 
above,  and  133  feet  by  the  keel ;  32  feet  wide,  with 
23  feet  length  of  flern-pofl.  They  arefurnilhed  with 
three  mails,  and  32  banks  of  oars  ;  every  bank  con- 
taining two  oars,  and  every  oar  being  managed  by  fix 
or  feven  Haves,  who  are  ufually  chained  thereto.  In 
the  fore-part  they  have  three  little  batteries  of  cannon, 
of  which  the  lowed  is  of  two  36  pounders,  the  fecond 
of  two  24  pounders,  and  theuppermoflof  two  2  pound- 
ers :  three  18  pounders  are  alfo  planted  on  each  quar- 
ter. The  complement  of  men  for  one  of  thefe  galleys 
is  loooor  i20o.Theyare  efleemed  extremely  conve- 
nient for  bombarding  or  making  a  defcent  upon  an 
enemy's  coaft,  as  drawing  but  little  water  ;  and  hav- 
ing by  their  oars  frequently  the  advantage  of  a  fliip 
of  war,  in  light  winds  or  calms,  by  cannonading  the 
fetter  near  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  by  fcouring  her 
■whole  length  with  their  (hot,  and  at  the  fame  time 
keeping  on  her  quarter  or  bow,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the 
dircL^iion  of  her  cannon. 

The  galleys  next  in  fize  to  thefe,  which  are  alfo 
called  half-galleys,  are  from  120  to  130  feet  long,  18 
feet  broad,  and  9  or  10  feet  deep.  They  have  two 
mafts,  which  may  be  flruck  atplcafure  ;  and  are  fur- 
jiilhed  with  two  large  lateen  fails,  and  five  pieces  of 
cannon.  They  have  commonly  2  j  banks  of  oars,  as 
defcribed  above.  A  fize  flill  lefs  than  thefe  are  called 
quarter-galleys,  carrying  from  1 2  to  16  banks  of  oars. 
There  are  very  few  galleys  now  bclides  thefe  in  the 
MediternincajJ;  which  are  found  by  cxperieucc  tp  be 


of  little  utility  except  in  fine  weather;  a  circumflancc 
which  renders  their  fervice  extremely  precarious. 
They  generally  keepclofe  under  thefliorc,  but  lome-  ' 
times  venture  out  to  fea  to  perform  a  fummer  cruife. 

GALLF.r-Wor?!!,  in  zoology.    See  Iulus. 

GALLl,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  the  priefls 
of  Cybele,  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Phrygia  ;  but  of 
the  etymologyof  the  name  we  have  no  certain  account. 
All  that  we  learn  with  certainty  about  them  is,  that 
they  were  eunuchs  and  Phrygians,  and  that  in  their 
folemn  proceffions  they  danced,  bawled,  drummed,  cut 
and  llalhed  thcmfelves,  playing  upon  timbrels,  pipes, 
cymbals,  &c.  and  driving  about  an  afs  loaded  with 
the  facrcd  rites  and  trumpery  of  their  goddefs.When 
a  young  man  was  to  be  initiated,  he  was  to  throw  off 
his  cloaths,  run  crying  aloud  into  the  midfl  of  their 
troop,  and  there  draw  afword  and  caflrate  himfelf ; 
after  this  he  was  to  run  into  the  ftreet  with  the  parts 
cutoff,  in  his  hand,  throw  them  into  fome  houfe,  and 
in  the  fame  houfe  put  on  a  woman's  drefs. 

Thefe  priefls  had  the  names  alfo  oi  Curetes,  Cory- 
bantes,  and  DaiJyli.  The  chief  priell  was  called  /Irchi- 
Callus.  This  order  of  prieflhood  is  found  both  amongft 
Greeks  and  Romans.  See  an  account  of  them  ii) 
Lucret.  lib.  ii.  and  Juv.  fat.  vi, 

Galli,  the  Cauls.     See  Gallia  and  Gauls. 

Galli,  five  fmalldefolateidandson  thecoaflof  the 
Principato  Citra  of  Naples.  They  are  fuppofcd  to  be 
the  Syrenufas,  or  illands  once  inhabited  by  the  Sirens, 
which  U lyfTespafled  with  fo  much  caution  and  hazard. 
Great  revolutions,  however,  have  been  occafioned  in 
their  fhape,  fize,  and  number,  by  the  efTefts  of  fub- 
terranean  fire  ;  and  fome  learned  perfons  go  fo  far  as 
to  alfert,  that  thefe  rocks  have  rifcn  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fea  fincc  Homer  fang  his  rhapfodies  ;  con- 
fequently,  that  thofc  monflcrs  dwelt  on  fome  other 
fpot  probably  Sicily  or  Capri.  The  tradition  of  Si- 
rens refiding  hereabouts  is  very  ancient  and  univer- 
fally  admitted;  but  what  they  really  were,  diveftcdof 
their  fabulous  and  poetical  difguife,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difcover.     See  Siren. 

The  Sirenuf*  were  only  three  in  number ;  and  there- 
fore if  thefe  and  the  Galli  be  the  fame,  two  more  mufl 
have  fincerifen,  or  the  three  have  been  fpHt  intofiveby 
a  fubterraneous  convuUion.  On  the  largefl  is  a  watch- 
tower,  and  the  next  has  a  deferted  hermitage.  The 
principal  ifland  is  only  a  narrow  femicircular  ridge 
covered  with  a  Ihallow  coat  of  foil ;  two  other  little 
illands  and  fome  jagged  rocks  jufl  peeping  above  the 
waves,  corrcfpond  with  this  one  fo  as  to  trace  the  out- 
line of  a  volcanical  crater.  The  compofition  of  them 
all  is  at  top  a  calcareous  rock  extremely  fhaken,  tum- 
bled, and  confufed,  mixed  with  mafTes  of  breccia,  dif- 
pofed  in  a  mofl  irregular  manner;  below  thefe  is  lava, 
and  the  deeper  the  eye  follows  it  the  llronger  are  the 
marks  of  fire  :  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  in 
fome  places  above  it,  the  layers  are  complete  blocks  of 
bafaltes.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  prefume,  that  central  fires 
have  heaved  up  to  light  the  torrified  fubflances  that 
originally  lay  near  their  focus,with  all  the  intermedi- 
ate flrata  that  covered  them  from  the  fea.  The  layers 
incline  downwards  from  eaft  to  wefl ;  the  airfeems  to 
have  forced  its  way  into  part  of  the  mafs  while  in  fu- 
fion,  andhy  checking  its  workings  caufed  many  large 
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•allii.    caverns  to  be  left  in  it.    Tliefe  iflands  are  nncuUivated 
■■'   V    '  '  and  uninhabited  fince  the  old  hermit  of  St  Antonio 
died.     Myrtle  covers  mod  of  the  fiirface. 

GALLIA,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  called  Calla- 
tiahy  the  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Cn/Ji, 
Celt,r,Celtiheri,o.nd  Celiojcytha: .  Ancient  Gaul  was  di- 
vided into  four  different  parts  by  tlie  Romans,  call- 
ed Callia  Belgica,Narboncnfu,  /lquilatiia,M\A  Ci'lticii. 
Gallia  Belgica  was  the  largell  province,  bounded  by 
Germany,  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  and  the  German  ocean  ; 
«nd  contained  the  modern  country  of  Alface,  Lorraine, 
Picardy,  with  part  of  the  low  countries,  and  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  of  the  ille  of  France.    Gallia  Narbonenfis, 
which  contained  the  provinces  now  called  Languedoc, 
Provence,  Danphiiir,  Suvoj),  was  bounded  by  the  Alps 
«nd  Pyrenean mountains,  by  Aquitania  Belgicum,  and 
the  Mediterranean.     Aquitania  Gallia,  now  called  the 
provinces  ofPoltou,  Sa/itoiige,  Cuieiine,  Berry,  Lima  fin, 
Cafcogny,  Auvergne,5L<:.  was  fituatcd  between  the  Ga- 
rumna,  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  the  ocean.  Gal- 
lia Celtica,  or  Lugdunenfis,  was  bounded  by  Belgium, 
Gallia  Narbonenlis,  the  Alps,  and  the  ocean.     It  con- 
tained the  country  at  prefent  known  by  the  name  of 
Lyonnois,  Tourahie,  Franche  Comte,  Sencnois,  Switzer- 
land,  and  part  of  yoniiandy .     Belides  thefe  grand  di- 
vifions,  there  is  often  mention  made  of  Gallia  Cifalpi- 
na  or  Citerior,  Tranfalpina  or  Ulterior,  which  refers 
to  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  conquered  by  fome  of 
the  Gauls  who  crolfed  the  Alps.    By  Gallia  Cifalpina, 
the  Romans  underllood  that  part  of  Gaul  wliich  lies  in 
Italy,  and  by  Tranfalpina,  that  which  lies  beyond  the 
Alps,  in  regard  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Gal- 
lia Cifpadana,  and  Tranfpadana,  is  applied  to  a  part  of 
Italy  conquered  by  fome  of  the  Gauls  ;  and   then  it 
means  the  country  on  this  fide  of  the  Po,  or  beyond 
the  Po,  with  refpeft  to  Rome.    By  Gallia  Togata,  the 
Romans  underflood  Cifalpine  GauJ,  where  the  Roman 
gowns  toga  were  ufually  worn.     Gallia  Narbonenfis 
v/as  called  5r<»cc<j/rt,onaccountof  the  pcculiarcovering 
of  the  inhabitants  for  their  thighs.     The  epithet  of 
Comata  is  applied  to  Gallia  Celtica,  becaufe  the  people 
fuffcred  their  hair  to  grow  to  an  nncomnion  length. 
The  inhabitants  were  great  warriors,  and  their  valour 
overcame  the  Roman  armies,  took  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  invaded  Greece  in  different  ages.     They  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  world.    They 
were  very  fuperllitiousin  their  religious  ceremonies, 
and  revered  the  facerdotal  order  as  if  they  had  been 
gods.     They  long  maintained  a  bloody  war  againft 
the  Romans,  and  Csfarrelidcd  10  years  in  their  coun- 
try before  he  could  totally  fubdue  them.     See  Gaul. 
GALLIARD,   or   Gagliarda,   a   fort  of  dance 
anciently  in  great  requefl ;  confiding  of  very  different 
motions  and  a6lions,fometintes  proceeding  ?<?r»-^<j/fr;« 
or  fmoothly  along ;  fomctimes  capering;  fomctimcs 
along  the  room,  and  fomeiiraes  acrofs.     The  word  is 
French,  gailliarde,  or  rather  Italian  ;  and  literally  fig- 
nities  "  gay,  merry,  fprightly."    This  dance  was  alfo 
called  Romavefque,  becaufe  brought  from  Rome. 

Thoinot  Arbeau,  in  his  Orchefngraphy,  dcfcribes 
it  as  confifting  of  five  fteps,  and  five  pofitions  of  the 
feet,  which  the  dancers  performed  before  each  other, 
and  whereof  he  gives  us  the  fcorc  or  tablature,  which 
is  of  fix  minims,  and  two  triple  limes. 

GALLIARDA,  in  the  Italian  raufic,  the  name  of 


a  tune  that  belongs  to  a  dance  called  igalliard.     The    OjIlica» 
air  of  it  is  lively  in  triple  time.  II 

GALLICAN,  any    thing   belonging    to   Frnncc  :  , Galhpoli.^ 
thus  the  term  Gatlican  church  denotes  the  church  of 
France,  or  the  allembly  of  the  clergy  of  that  king- 
dom . 

GALLICISM,  a  mode  of  fpeech  peculiar  to  the 
French  language,  and  contrary  to  tlte  rules  of  gram- 
mar in  other  languages.  Wilh  us  il  is  ufcd  to  denote 
fuch  phrafes  or  modes  of  fpeech  in  Englilli  as  arc 
formed  after  the  French  idiom. 

GALLINACKUS  lapis,  a  glolTy  fubftance  pro- 
duced by  volcanic  fires  ;  the  fame  with  the  laj>h  ohjidi- 
amis  of  the  ancients.  A  kind  of  it  is  brought  from 
Paris,  of  a  beautiful  bLck,  refembling  the  colour  of 
a  large  crow  in  that  country  named  ga/liiia^o. 

GALLIN/K,  in  ornithology,  an  order  of  birds. 
See  Ornithology. 

GALLINACIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
birds  of  the  order  of  the  gallinae. 

GALLING,  or  Excoriation,  in  medicine.  Sec 
Excoriation. 

Calling  of  a  Horfe' s  Back,  a  diforder  occafioned 
by  heat,  and  the  chafing  or  pinching  of  the  faddle. 

In  order  to  prevent  it,  fome  take  a  hind's  fldii  well 
garniflied  with  hair,  and  fit  it  neatly  under  the  pannel 
of  the  faddle,  fo  that  the  hairy  fide  may  be  next  the 
horfe. 

When  a  liorfe's  back  is  galled  upon  a  journey,  take 
out  a  little  of  the  (luffing  of  the  pannel  over  the  fwell- 
ing,  and  few  a  piece  of  Toft  white  leather  on  the  infidc 
of  the  pannel  :  anoint  the  part  with  fait  butter,  and 
every  evening  wipe  it  clean,  rubbing  it  till  it  grow 
foft,  anointing  it  again  with  butter,  or,  for  want  of 
that,  with  greafe  :  wa(h  the  fwelling,  or  hurt,  every 
evening  with  cold  water  and  foap  ;  and  ftrew  it  with 
fait,  which  fliould  be  left  on  till  the  horfe  be  faddled 
in  the  morning. 

GALLINULE.     See  Fulica. 
GALLlPOLl,  a  fea-port   town   of  Italy,   in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra-di-Otranto,  with 
a  hilltop's  fee.     It  Hands  on  a  rocky  ifland,  joined  to 
the  continent  by  a  bridge.     From  the  remotefl;  anti- 
quity this  was  a  ftation  fo  favourable  to  commerce, 
that  every  maritime  power  wiflied  to  fecure  it ;  and  it 
is  a  reproach  to  government,  that  notliing  has  been 
done  to  improve  its  natural  advantages :  at  prefent, 
Mr  Swinburn  informs  us,  it  has  neither  harbour  nor 
fiielter  for  fltipping.     Charles  II.  demolilhed  Galli- 
poli  for  its  adherence  to  Frederick  of  Aragon.     The 
Venetians  treated  it  with  great  cruelty  in  the  ijth 
century;  and  in  1481  it  %vas  pillaged  by  the  Turks. 
To  preferve  it  from  future  calamities,  Charles  V.  re- 
paired and  ftrcngthened  its  fortifications  ;  and,  fince 
that  period,  it  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  peace  and 
trade,  which  have  rendered  it  the  molt  opulent  and 
gayeli  town  upon  the  coafl,  though  its  inhabitants  do 
not  exceed  6000  in  number.     Confumptions  and  fpit- 
tingOi'blooJ  are  rather  frequent  here,  occafioned  by 
the  great  fubtilty  of  the  air,  which  is  ventilated  from 
every  quarter.    The  buildings  are  tolerable,  and  fome 
of  the  churches  have  good  jiaintings.     The  cotton 
trade  brings  in  about  30,000  ducats  a-year.     Qood 
mullins,  cotton  (lockings,  and  other  parts  of  apparel, 
are  manufactured  here,  and  purchafed  by  the  Proven- 
•;  X  2  calsi 
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cals  ;  for  Gallipoli  lias  no  diredl  trade  with  the  metro- 
polis. Silk  and  Saffron  were  formerly  obje(51s  of 
traffic  ;  but  heavy  duties  and  oppreffion  have  caufed 
them  to  be  abandoned.  The  wine  of  this  territory  is 
good  ;  but  from  drynefs  of  climate,  and  fhallovvnefs  of 
foil,  the  vintage  frequently  fails  in  quantity  ;  and 
then  the  Gallipolitans  h.ive  recourfe  to  Sicily  for  a 
fupply.  Oil  is  ihe  great  fuppo  t  of  the  place:  two- 
thirds  of  the  produce  of  its  olive  pkntations  are  ex- 
ported to  France,  and  the  north  of  Italy  ;  the  re- 
mainder is  fcnt  to  Naples,  and  other  ports  of  the  king- 
dom. Neipolitan  merchants,  by  means  of  agents  fet- 
tled at  Gallipoli,  buy  up  the  oils,  from  year  to  ytar, 
long  before  an  olive  appears  upon  the  tree  ;  and  the 
price  is  afterwurds  fettled  by  public  authority.  The 
Neapolitans  fell  their  oil  to  the  merchants  of  Leghorn  ; 
and,  if  faithfully  fcrved  by  their  faftors  in  Terra  di 
Otrinto,  ought  to  double  their  capita!  in  two  years. 
But,  to  balance  this  advantage,  they  run  great  rifks, 
pay  exorbitant  interefl,  and  have  frequent  bankrupt- 
cies to  guard  againft.  E.  Long.  18.  10.  N.  Lat. 
4c.  20. 

Gallipoli,  a  fea  port  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  the  province  of  Romania,  i'eated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  fea  of  Marmora,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  bi- 
fliop's  fee.  It  contains  alout  10,000  Turks,  3J00 
Greeks,  befiJes  a  great  number  of  Jews.  The  bazar 
or  bezeftcin,  the  place  where  merchandizes  arc  fold. 
Is  a  handfome  flrufture,  with  domes  covered  with  lead. 
It  is  an  open  place,  and  has  no  other  defence  than  a 
paltry  fquare  caftle.  The  houfes  of  the  Greeks  and 
Jews  have  doors  not  above  three  feet  and  an  half  high, 
to  prevent  the  Turks  riding  into  their  houfes.  E. 
Long.  26.  59.  N.  Lat.  40.  ;o. 

GALLIUM,  in  botany.     See  Galium. 

GALLO,  an  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  near  the  fea- 
coallof  Peru,  in  South  America,  which  was  the  firft 
place  poffeired  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  attempted 
the  conquell  of  Peru  ;  it  is  alfo  the  place  where  the 
buraneers  ufcd  to  come  for  wood  and  wster,  and  to 
refit  their  veffcls  when  rhey  were  in  thefe  parts.  W. 
Long.  88.  o.  N.  Lat.  2.  ?o. 

CiALLo-griccia,  a  county  of  Afia  minor,  near  Bithy- 
nia  and  Cappadocia.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  colony  of 
Gauls,  who  alfumcd  the  name  of  (7<»//o4^rrf'a,  becaufe 
a  number  of  Greeks  had  accompanied  them  in  their 
enii^;rntion.     SeeGALLATiA. 

GALLOIS  (John),  born  at  Paris  in  1632,  was 
an  univerfal  fcholar  ;  Ijutchiefly  noted  for  havingbecn, 
in  conjuniftion  with  M.  de  Sallo  who  formed  the  plan, 
the  firft  publilher  of  the  Journal  da  Sfavans.  The 
fir/l  journalwas  publithed  January  jth  1665  ;  but  thefe 
gentlemen  criticifed  new  works  fo  rigornufly,  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  authors  united  and  cried  it  down.  De- 
Sillo  declined  entirely  after  the  publication  of  the 
third  number  :  but  Gallois  ventured  to  fend  out  a 
fourth,  on  January  4th  1666  ;  though  not  without  a 
moft  humble  advertifement  at  the  beginning,  wherein 
it  was  declared,  that  the  author  "  would  not  prefume 
to  criticife,  but  fimply  give  an  account  of  the  books." 
This,  with  the  proteftion  of  M.  Colbert,  who  was 
grea  ly  taken  with  the  work,  gradually  reconciled  the 
public  to  it:  and  tltus  began  literary  journals,  which 
have  been,  continued  from  that  time  to  this,\nider  va- 


rious titles,  and  by  various  writers.  Gallois  conti- 
nued his  journal  to  the  year  1674,  when  more  import- 
ant occupations  obliged  him  to  turn  it  over  to  other 
hands.  M.  Colbert  had  tal^en  him  into  his  houfe  to 
teach  him  Latin  ;  and  when  he  loll  his  patron  in  1683, 
he  was  firft  made  librari  ;n  to  the  king,  ajid  then 
Greek  profelLr  in  the  royal  college.  He  died  ia 
1707- 

GALLON,  a  meafure  of  capacity  both  for  dry  and 
liquid  things,  containing  four  quarts.  But  thefe  quarts, 
and  confequently  the  gallon  itfclf,  are  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  thing  meafured  :  For  in- 
flance,  the  wine-gallon  contains  251  cubic  inches,  and 
holds  eight  pounds  averdupois  of  pure  water;  the 
beer  and  ale-gallon  contains  28  r  lolid  inches,  and 
holds  ten  pounds  three  ounces  and  a  quarter  averdu- 
pois of  water  ;  and  the  gallon  for  corn,  meal,&c.  2721 
cubic  inches,  and  holds  nine  pounds  thirteen  ounces 
of  pure  water. 

GALLOP,  in  the  manege,  is  the  fwifteft  natural 
pace  of  a  horfe,  performed  by  reaches  or  leaps  ;  the 
two  fore-feet  being  raifed  almoft  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and  when  thefe  are  in  the  air,  and  juft  ready  to  touch 
the  ground  again,  the  two  hind-feet  are  lifted  almoft 
at  once.  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  barbarous 
Latin  calupare,  or  ci>l[>aie,  '<  to  run."  Some  derive 
it  from  caballicare  ;  others  from  the  Greek  xttwu^ui, 
or  Kaxircii,  to /pur  a  horfe. 

Galloper,  in  Artillery,  is  the  name  of  a  carriage 
which  fcrves  for  a  pound  and  a  half  gun.  This  car* 
riage  has  lliafts  fo  as  to  be  drawn  without  a  limbon, 
and  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  more  convenient  and 
preferable  to  other  field  carriages ;  it  may  likcwife 
ferve  for  light  three  and  fix  pounders. 

GALLOWAY,  a  county  of  Scotland,  which  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  noble  ftimily  of 
Stuart.  It  is  divided  into  two  diftriiMs ;  the  weftern, 
called  Upper  Calloway,  being  the  fame  with  Wigton^ 
fiiire  ;  and  the  caftern,  or  ftewartry  of  Kircudbright, 
called  Lower  Calloway,     Sec  Kircudbright  and 

WlGTONSHIRE. 

Mull  of  C  ALLOW  AX ,  the  South  Cape  or  promontory 
of  all  Scotland  in  the  county  of  Galloway  on  the  Irilh 
Sea. 

Gailowaysis  the  name  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  hor- 
fes,  fo  called  from  the  county  of  Galloway  in  Scot- 
land, where  they  are  bred.  Tradition  reports  thaE 
this  kind  of  horfes  fprung  from  fome  Spanifti  flallions, 
which  fwam  on  fhore  from  fome  of  the  Ihips  of  the  fa- 
mous Spanilh  armada,  wrecked  on  the  coaft  ;  and 
coupling  with  the  mares  of  the  country,  furnifhed  the 
kingdom  with  their  pofterity.  They  were  much  ef- 
teenied,  and  of  a  middling  fize,  ftrong,  acElive,  ner- 
vous, and  hardy. 

GALLOWS,  an  inftrument  of  punilhment,  where- 
on perfons  convifted  capitally  of  felony,  &c.  are  exe- 
cuted by  hanging. 

Among  our  anceft:ors  it  was  called/z/rctf,  "  fork  ;" 
a  name  by  which  it  is  flill  denominated  abroad,  parti- 
cularly in  F>ance  and  Italy,  in  this  latter  country,  the 
the  reafon  of  the  name  ftill  fubfifts  ;  the  gallows  being 
a  real  fork  drove  into  the  ground,  acrofs  the  legs 
whereof  is  laid  a  beam,  to  which  the  rope  is  tied.  See 
Fdrca. 
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CALLUS  (Cornelius),  an  ancient  Roman  poet, 
born  ,it  Forum  Julium,  now  called  Frejus,  in  France, 
He  was  a  particular  favourite  witli  Auguftus  C^far, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Egypt  :  but  his  mal- 
adminillration  there  occalioned  his  banilhment,  and 
the  lofs  of  his  eftate  ;  fur  grief  of  which  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life.  He  wrote  four  books  of  love- 
elegies ;  and  Virgil  has  complimented  him  in  many 
places. 

Gallus,  or  Cock,  in  ornithology.  SccPhasi- 
ANi;s. 

GALLY,  in  printing,  a  frame  into  which  the 
compofitor  empties  ihe  lines  out  of  his  compofing- 
ftick,  and  in  which  he  tics  up  the  page  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  gaily  is  formed  of  an  oblong  fquare  board,  with 
a  ledge  on  three  fides,  artd  a  groove  to  admit  a  falfe 
bottom,  called  a  gally-Jlics. 

GALWAY,  or  Galloway,  a  county  of  Ireland, 
which  is  82  miles  in  length;  and  42  in  breadth,  bound- 
ed by  the  counties  of  Clare,  Tippcrary,  King's  Coun- 
ty, Rofcommon,  and  the  fea.  The  river  Shannon 
waflies  the  frontiers  of  the  eafl;  and  fuuth-eaft,  and 
forms  a  lake  fcveral  miles  in  length.  There  is  ano- 
th'T  great  lake  called  Coi  bis,  or  Carib,  which  is  near 
20  miles  long,  and  five  broad.  The  county  contains 
I  J,420  houfes,  i56parilhes,  17  baronies,  and  15;  bo- 
roughs ;  and  fends  8  members  to  parliament.  The 
capital  town  is  of  the  fame  name. 

Gal  WAY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  and  province  of  Connauglu,  of  whicli  it 
is  the  capital.  It  is  feated  on  the  bay  of  Galway  on  the 
wellcrn  ocean,  T08  miles  well  of  Dublin,  and  gives  title 
of  Vifcount  to  the  family  of  Monktoa.  It  is  furround- 
ed  witli  ilrong  walls,  has  large  flraight  llreets,  and  the 
houfes  are  generally  well  built  with  flone.  It  has  a 
good  trade  into  foreign  parts,  on  account  of  its  har- 
bour, which  is  defended  by  a  fort.  It  is  governed  by 
a  mayor  flierifFs,  and  recorder,  and  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  It  has  but  one  parifli  church, 
which  is  a  large  and  beautiful  Gothic  flruflure  ;  an 
exchange  ;  barracks  for  10  companies  of  foot,  achar- 
ter-fohool,  and  an  hofpital.  This  was  one  of  the 
ftrongcft  towns  in  the  kingdom  :  it  held  out  fome  time 
sgainft;  General  Ginkle,  who  inverted  and  took  it  after 
tlie  battle  of  Aughrim.  Its  fortifications  were  then 
repaired  ;  the  walls  are  flanked  by  baftions,  but  are 
nioltly  gone  to  decay.  The  falmon  and  herring  fifli- 
eriesare  carried  on  herewith  great  fpirit,  and  employ 
700  boats,  the  quantity  of  kelp  manufaftured  and  ex- 
ported is  confidcrablc  ;  and  the  growth  of  the  linen 
nianufadure,  though  of  late  introduftion,  is  become 
very  important.  In  1296,  Sir  William  de  Burgh 
founded  a  monaftery  here  for  Francifcan  friars,  on  St 
S-ephen's  illaud,  iituated  without  the  north  gate  of 
the  town.  In  i  ;?i,  there  being  two  popes  at  Rome, 
and  the  people  of  Ireland  being  doubtful  to  which 
they  (ho.il  1  pay  obedience,  pope  Urban,  to  iix  them 
entirely  to  his  intercll,  empowered  the  guardian  of 
this  monaftf  ry  'o  excommunicate  every  perfon  in  the 
provin'-e  of  Connaught  who  (hould  a  'here  to  Cle- 
ment VII.  who  he  affured  them  was  antipope.  The 
tomb  of  the  founder  of  this  inonafiery  was  difcovered 
in  June  1779,  "pwards  of  four  feet  under  ground,  with 


his  family-arms,  and  a  7ery  long  broad  fword,  elegant-      Gama 
ly  carved  thereon  ;  fome  of  the  remains  are  flill  tu  be  II 

fcen. — Near  the  weft  gate  of  the  town,  without  the  Gamboge.^ 
walls,  was  the  mouaftery  of  St  Mary  of  the  hill  :  on 
the  nuns  forfaking  it,  the  fccular  clergy  entered  into 
and  kept  poirelHon  of  it  for  a  confidcrable  time;  but 
on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  pope 
Innocent  VIII.  it  was  granted  to  the  Dominican  fri- 
ars, by  a  bull  dated  tlic  4th  December  1488  ;  there 
are  no  remains  of  this  foundation  except  the  cemetery ; 
the  whole  building  having  been  demolillied  by  the 
townfmen  in  the  year  1652,  in  order  to  prevent  Crom- 
well from  turning  it  into  a  fortification  againft  them- 
fclves:  there  was  alfoan  Auguftinian  friary,  on  a  hill 
near  this  '.own,  founded  by  Stephen  Lynch,  and  Mar- 
garet his  wife,  in  the  year  1508,  at  the  earnell  Iblici- 
tation  of  Richard  Nangle,  a  friar  of  the  fame  order, 
who  afterwards  became  archbifliop  of  Tuam. 

GAMA  (Vafco  de),  a  Portuguefe  admiral,  cele- 
brated for  hisdifcovery  of  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  was  born  at  Synes  ;  and,  in  1497,  was 
fcnt  to  the  Indies  by  king  Emanuel :  he  returned  in 
IJ02,  and  failed  thither  again  with  13  velfcls  richly 
laden.  He  was  made  vicery  of  the  Indies  by  king 
John  III  ;  and  died  at  Cochin,  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember I J2J.  Don  Stephen  and  Don  Chriftopherde 
Gama,  his  fons,  were  alio  viceroys  of  the  Indies,  and 
celebrated  in  hiftory. 

GAMBIA,  a  large  river  of  Negroland  in  Africa, 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger.  See 
Nile,  Niger,  and  Senegal. 

GAMBOGE,  is  a  concreted  vegetable  juice  *,*  See  Gam- 
partly  of  a  gummy  and  partly  of  a  refinous  nature.  It  %'"• 
is  chiefly  brought  to  us  in  large  cakes  or  mils  from 
Cambaja  in  the  Eafl  Indies.  The  beft  fort  is  of  a 
deep  yellow  or  orange  colour,  breaks  ihining  and  free 
from  drofs  :  it  has  no  fmtll,  and  very  litilc  tafie,  un- 
lefskept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  when  it  impref- 
fes  a  flight  fenfc  of  acrimony.  It  immediately  com- 
municates to  fpirit  of  wine  a  bright  golden  colour,  and 
alraoll  entirely  dilfolvcs  in  it ;  GeofFroy  fays,  except 
the  lixth  part.  Alkaline  falts  enable  water  to  act  up- 
on this  fubftance  powerfully  as  a  menflruum  :  the  fo- 
lution  made  by  their  means  is  fomewhat  tranfparent, 
of  a  deep  blood  red  colour,  and  palFcs  the  filtre  :  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  readily  and  entirely 
diffblves  it,  and  takes  up  a  conliderable  quantity ;  and 
what  is  pretty  remarkable,  this  folution  mixes  either 
with  water  or  fpirit  without  growing  turbid. 

As  a  pigment  it  makes  a  beautiful  yellow,  which 
is  much  ufed  by  the  painters.  Dr  Lewis  fays,  that  it 
makes  a  beautiful  and  durable  citron  yellow  llain  upon 
marble,  whether  rubhed  in  fubftance  on  the  hot  ftone, 
or  applied  as  dragon's  blood  fomctimes  is,  in  form  of 
a  fpirituous  tincture.  When  it  is  applied  on  cold 
marble,  the  ftonc  is  afterwards  to  be  heated,  to  make 
the  colour  penetrate. 

Asa  medicine,  gamboge  evacuates  powerfully  both 
upwards  and  downwards;  fome  condemn  it  as  afting 
with  too  grr-at  violence,  and  occafiouing  dangerous 
hypercatharfes  ;  whilft  others  are  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion. Geofiroy  feems  particularly  fond  of  this  medi- 
cine, and  informs  us,  that  he  has  frequently  given 
from  two  to  four  grains,  without  its  proving  at  all 
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emetic  ;  that  from  four  to  eight  grains,  it  both  vo- 
■"  mits  and  purges,  v.'ithout  violence  ;  that  its  operation 
is  foou  over;  and  tliat  if  given  in  a  liquid  form,  and 
fuiRcicntly  diluted,  it  (lands  not  in  need  of  any  correc- 
tor ;  that  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pill,  it  is  moll  apt 
to  prove  emetic,  but  very  rarely  has  this  eftcfl  if  joined 
along  with  nn'rairitu  Ji/lc'is.  He  neverlhelcfs  cautions 
againll  its  ufe  where  the  patient  cannot  cafily  bear  vo- 
miling — It  has  been  iifed  in  dropfy  with  cream  of  tar- 
tar of  jalap,  or  both,  to  quicken  their  operation.  It 
is  alfo  recommended  by  fome  to  the  extent  of  15  grains 
■Willi  an  equal  quantity  of  vegetable  alkali  in  cafes  of 
the  tape- worm.  This  dofc  is  ordered  in  the  morning; 
and  if  the  worm  is  not  expelled  in  two  or  three  hours, 
it  is  repeated  even  to  the  third  time  with  fafety  and 
efficacy.  It  is  afferted  that  it  has  been  given  to  this 
extent  even  in  delicate  liabits.  This  is  faid  to  be  the 
remedy  alluded  to  by  Baron  Van  Swieten,  which  vvas 
employed  by  Dr  Herenfchward,  and  with  him  proved 
fo  fuccefsfui  in  the  removal  of  the  taenia  lata. 

GAME,  in  general,  figniiies  any  diverfion  or  fport, 
that  is  performed  with  regularity,  and  reflraincd  to 
certain  rules.     See  Gaming. 

Games  are  ufually  diilinguillied  into  thofe  of  «xer- 
cife  and  addrcfs,  and  thofe  of  hazard.  To  the  tirfl 
belong  chefs,  tennis,  billiards,  &c.  and  to  the  latter 
thofe  performed  with  cards  or  dice,  as  back-gam- 
mon, ombre,  picquet,  whifl,  &c.  See  BACK-Caf/t- 
moii,  &c. 

Games,  in  antiquity,  were  public  diverfions,  exhi- 
bited on  folemn  occalions.  Such  among  the  Greeks, 
were  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Iflhmian,  Nemean,  &c. 
games;  and,  among  the  Romans,  the  ApoUinarian, 
Circenfian,  Capitoline,  &c.  games.  Sec  OtYMric, 
Pythian,  Funeral,  &c. 

Game,  in  law,  (ignifies  birds,  or  prey,  taken  or 
killed  by  fowling  or  hunting. 

The  property  of  fuch  animals />r<?  naturie  as  are 
known  under  the  denominationof^a;/;^,  with  the  right 
of  purfuing,  taking,  and  deflryiug  them,  in  Britain, 
is  vcfted  in  the  king  alone,  and  from  him  derived  to 
fuch  of  his  fubjedls  as  have  received  tjie  grants  of  a 
chafe,  a  park,  or  a  free  warren. 

By  the  law  of  nature,  indeed,  every  man,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peafant,  has  an  equal  right  of  purfuing, 
and  taking  to  his  own  ufe,  all  fuch  creatures  as  are 
fer.t  naturie,  and  therefore  the  property  of  nobody, 
but  liable  to  be  feized  by  the  firft  occupant.  But  it 
follows  from  the  very  end  and  conilitution  offociety, 
that  this  natural  right,  as  well  as  many  others  be- 
longing to  man  as  an  individual,  may  be  rellrained  by 
politive  laws  enafted  for  reafons  of  ftate,  or  for  the 
fuppofcd  benefit  of  the  community.  This  rcflriftion 
may  be  cither  with  refpedl  to  the  place  in  which  this 
right  may,  or  may  not,  be  exercifed  ;  with  refped  to 
the  anhnals  that  are  the  fubjedls  of  this  right ;  or  with 
refpeifl  to  the  pofotis  allowed  or  forbidden  to  exercife 
it.  And,  in  confequencc  of  this  authority,  we  find 
that  the  municipal  laws  of  many  nations  have  exerted 
fuch  power  of  reflraiHt ;  have  in  general  forbidden 
the  entering  on  another  man's  grounds,  for  any  caufe, 
•without  the  owner's  leave  ;  have  extended  their  pro- 
tcftion  to  fuch  particular  animals  as  are  ufually  the 
■abjecls  of  purfuit ;  and  have  inveftcdthe  prerogativeof 


hunting  and  taking  fuch  animals,  in  the  fovereigpi  of  Gime. 
the  Hate  only,  and  fuch  as  he  llaall  authorize.  Many  ^— ^/ — 
reafons  have  concurred  for  making  thcfe  conftitutions  j 
as,  I.  For  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  im- 
provement of  lands,  by  giving  every  man  an  exclu- 
five  dominion  over  his  own  foil.  2.  For  the  prefer- 
vaiion  of  the  fevcral  fpecics  of  thefe  animals,  which 
would  foon  be  extirpated  by  a  general  liberty.  3.  Vot 
prevention  of  idlenefs  and  dilfipation  in  hulbandmen, 
artificers,  and  others  of  lower  rank  ;  which  would  be 
the  unavoidable  confequence  of  univerfal  licence.  4. 
For  prevention  of  popular  infurredlions  and  refiftancc 
to  the  government,  by  difarming  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple :  which  lad  is  a  reafon  oftener  meant  than  avowed, 
by  the  makers  of  forefl  or  game  laws.  Nor,  certain- 
ly, in  thcfe  prohibitions  is  there  any  natural  injuf- 
tice,  as  fome  have  weakly  enough  fuppofed  :  fince,  as 
Puffendorf  obfcrves,  the  law  does  not  hereby  take 
Irom  any  man  his  prefent  property,  or  what  was  al- 
ready his  own  ;  but  barely  abridges  him  of  one  means 
ofacquiringa  future  propcrty,that  of  occupancy,which 
indeed  the  law  of  nature  would  allow  him,  but  of  which 
the  laws  of  fociety  have  in  mofl  inftances  very  juftly 
and  reafonably  deprived  him. 

Yet,  however  defenlible  ihefe  provifions  in  general 
may  be,  on  the  footing  of  reafon,  or  juftice,  or  civil 
policy,  we  mull,  notwithflanding  acknowledge,  that, 
in  their  prefent  Ihape  they  owe  their  immediate  ori- 
ginal to  llavery.  It  is  not  till  after  the  irruption  of 
the  northern  nations  into  the  Roman  empire,  that  wc 
read  of  any  other  prohibitions,  than  that  natural  one 
of  not  fporting  on  any  private  grounds  without  the 
owner's  leave. 

With  regard  to  the  rife  and  original  of  the  prefent 
civil  prohibitions,  in  England,  it  will  be  found,  that  all 
forefl  and  game  laws  were  introduced  into  Europe  at 
the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  policy,  as  gave  birth  to 
the  fcodal  fyflem ;  when  thofe  fwarms  of  barbarians  if- 
fucd  from  their  northern  hive,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  mofl  of  the  prefent  kingdoms  of  Europe,  on  the  ruin* 
of  thcweflern  empire.  For  when  a  conquering  gene- 
ral came  to  fettle  the  economy  of  a  vanquilhed  coun- 
try, and  to  part  it  out  among  his  foldicrs  or  feuda- 
tories, who  were  to  render  him  military  fervice  for  fuch 
donations  ;  it  behoved  him,  in  order  to  fecure  his  nevr 
acquilitions,  to  keep  the  rujlici  or  natives  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  all  who  were  not  his  military  tenants,  in  as 
low  a  conditon  as  pofTible,  and  efpecially  to  prohibit 
them  the  ufe  of  arms.  Nothing  could  do  this  more 
efFedually  than  a  prohibition  of  hunting  and  fporting : 
and  therefore  it  was  the  policy  of  the  conqueror  to  re- 
ferve  this  right  to  himfelf,  and  fuch  on  whom  he 
fhould  beflow  it ;  which  were  only  his  capital  feudato- 
ries, or  greater  barons.  And,  accordingly,  we  find, 
in  the  feudal  conftitutions,  one  and  the  fame  law  pro- 
hibiting the  rtiftici  in  general  from  carrying  arms,  and 
alfo  profcribing  the  ufe  of  nets,  fnares,  or  other  en- 
gines for  deflroying  the  game.  This  exclufive  privi- 
lege well  fuited  the  martial  genius  of  the  conquering 
troops,  who  delighted  in  a  fport  which  in  in  its  pur- 
fuit and  llaughter  bore  fome  refemblance  to  war.  Fita 
oiniiis  (fays  C«far,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Germans) 
invenationibuialqiievijludiis re'nnilitarisconlijlit.  And 
Tacitus  in  like  manner  obferves,  that  ^//ofif /  bellanon 
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^ ■  And  indeed,likefomeoftheir  modern  fuccellors,  they 

had  no  other  amulement  to  entertain  their  vacant 
hours  ;  they  dcfpiling  all  arts  as  etfemiuate,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  learning,  than  was  couched  in  fuch  rude 
ditties  as  were  fang  at  the  folcnin  caroulals  which 
fucceeded  thefe  ancient  huntings.  And  it  is  remarka- 
ble, that,  in  thofc  nations  where  the  feodal  policy  re- 
mains the  moll  uncorrupted,  the  foreft  or  game  laws 
continue  in  their  highell  rigour.  In  France,  all  game 
is  properly  the  king's  ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  Germany 
it  is  death  for  a  peafant  to  be  found  hunting  in  the 
woods  of  the  nobility. 

In  Britain,  alfo,  hunting  has  ever  been  efleem- 
cd  a  molt  princely  diverlion  and  exercife.  The 
whole  idand  was  replenilhed  with  all  forts  of  game  in 
the  times  of  the  Britons  ;  who  lived  in  a  wild  and  pa- 
ftoral  manner,  without  incloiing  or  improving  their 
grounds  ;  and  derived  much  of  their  fubiiilence  from 
the  chafe,  which  they  all  enjoyed  in  common.  But 
■when  hufbandry  took  place  under  the  Saxon  govern- 
nient,  and  lands  began  to  be  cultivated,  improved, 
and  inclofed,  the  beafls  naturally  fled  into  the  woody 
and  defart  trads,  which  were  called  the  forefh  ;  and, 
having  never  been  difpofed  of  in  the  firlt  diflribution 
of  lands,  were  therefore  held  to  belong  to  the 
crown.  Thefe  were  filled  with  great  plenty  of 
game,  which  the  royal  fponlmen  rcfcrved  for  their 
own  diverlion,  on  pain  of  a  pecuniary  forfeiture  for 
fuch  as  interfered  with  their  fovereign.  But  every 
freeholder  had  the  full  liberty  of  fporting  upon  his 
territories,  provided  he  abflained  from  the  king's 
forefls. 

However,  upon  the  >3orman  conquefl,  a  new  doc- 
trine took  place  ;  and  the  right  of  purfuing  and  ta- 
king all  beads  of  chafe  or  vetiary,  and  fuch  other  ani- 
mals as  were  accounted ^araf,  was  then  held  to  belong 
to  the  king,  or  to  fuch  only  as  were  authorifed  under 
him.  And  this,  as  well  upon  the  principles  of  the 
feodal  law,  that  the  king  is  the  ultimate  proprietor  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  they  being  all  held  of 
him  as  the  chief  lord,  or  lord  paramount  of  the  fee  ; 
and  tha  t  therefore  he  has  the  riglu  of  the  univerfal  foil, 
to  enter  thereon,  and  to  chafe  and  take  fuch  creatures 
at  his  pleafure  :  as  alfo  upon  another  maxim  of  the 
common  law,  that  thefe  animals  ivc  bona  vacantia,  and, 
having  no  other  owner,  belong  to  the  king  by  his 
prerogative.  As  therefore  the  former  reafon  was  held 
to  veft  in  the  king  a  right  to  purfue  and  take  them 
any  where  ;  the  latter  was  fuppofed  to  give  the  king, 
and  fuch  as  he  Ihould  authorize,  a  folt  and  exclufive 
right. 

This  right,  thus  newly  vefted  in  the  crown,  was  ex- 
erted with  the  utmoft  rigour,  at  and  after  the  time  of 
the  Norman  eftabliihment  ;  not  only  in  the  ancient  fo- 
refls, but  in  the  new  ones  which  the  conqueror  made, 
by  laying  together  vafts  traifls  of  country,  depopulated 
for  that  purpofe,  and  refervcd  folely  for  the  king's 
royal  diverfion ;  in  which  were  cxercifed  the  mofl  hor- 
rid tyrannies  and  oppreflions,  under  colour  of  foreft- 
law,  for  the  fake  of  preferving  the  beafls  of  chafe  ; 
to  kill  any  of  whieh,  within  the  limits  of  the  forell, 
was  as  penal  as  the  death  of  a  man.  And,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  fame  principle,  king  John  laid  a  total  in- 
icrdid  upon  the  w;w^«</as  well  as  ihefottrfooted  crez- 
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tion  :  capturaiii  aviuiii  per  tatam  Angliani  i/iterdixit*. 
The  cruel  and  unfiipportable  hardfliips  which  thtfc 
foreft-laws  created  to  the  lubjcil,  occafioncd  ouran- 
ccftors  to  be  as  zealous  for  their  reformation,  as  for 
the  relaxation  of  the  feodal  rigours  and  the  other  ex- 
actions introduced  by  the  Norman  family  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  \mm\M\mtsoi cartadejorejlais 
warmly  contended  for,  and  extorted  from  the  king 
with  as  much  ditficulty,  as  thole  of  magnacaita  itfclf. 
By  this  charter,  confirmed  in  parliamentf ,  many  fo-  t  gHt-n-IK. 
rells  were  difafForeiled,  or  flripped  off  their  opprellive 
privileges,  and  regulations  were  made  in  the  regimen 
of  fuch  as  remained  ;  particularly  killing  the  king's 
deer  was  made  no  longer  a  capital  offence,  but  only 
puniihed  by  a  fine,  imprifoumcnt,  or  abjuration  of  the 
realm.  And  by  a  variety  of  fubfcquent  Itatutes,  toge- 
ther with  the  long  acquiefceiice  of  the  crown  without 
exerting  the  forefl-laws,  this  jircrogative  is  now  be- 
come no  longer  a  grievance  to  the  fubjeft. 

But  as  til  eking  referved  to  VwTxiiMihtjoicflsiotXn^ 
own  excluiive  diverlion,  fo  he  granted  out  from  time 
to  time  other  traiSls  of  lands  to  his  fubjects  under  the. 
names  of  ckafts  or  parks  ;  or  gave  them  licence  to- 
make  fuch  in  their  own  grounds  ;  which  indeed  arc 
fmaller  forells  in  the  hands  of  a  fubject,  but  not  go- 
verned by  the  foreft-laws  ;  and  by  the  common  law  no 
perfon  is  at  liberty  to  take  or  kill  any  beafts  of  chafe^ 
but  fuch  as  hath  an  ancient  chafe  or  park  ;  unlefs  they 
be  alfo  beafts  of  prey. 

As  to  all  inferior  fpecies  of  game,  called  beafts  and 
fowls  of -warren  ;  the  liberty  of  taking  or  killing  them 
is  another  franchife  or  royalty,  derived  likewife  from- 
the  crown,  and  caWtAjree-warren  ;  a  word  which  flg- 
nifies  prefervation  or  cuftody  :  as  the  excluiive  liberty 
of  taking  and  killing  filh  in  a  public  ftream  or  river- 
is  called  a /rcv-_/f/^tv7  ;  of  which,  however,  no  new 
franchife  can  at  prefent  be  granted,  by  the  exprcfs 
provilion  oimagna  carta,  c.  t6.  The  principal  inten- 
tion of  granting  a  man  thefe  franchifes  or  liberties  was 
in  order  to  proted;  the  game,  by  giving  him  a  folc  and 
exclnfivcpower  of  killing  it  himfelf,  provided  he  pre- 
vented other  perfons.  And  no  man  but  he  who  has 
a  chafe  or  free-warren,  by  grant  from  the  crown,  or 
prefcription,  which  fuppofes  one,  can  juftify  hunting 
or  fporting  upon  another  man's  foil  ;  nor  indeed,  in 
thorough  flridnefs  of  common  law,  cither  hunting  or 
fporting  at  all. 

However  novel  this doiflrine may  feem,  itisaregn- 
larconfcqucncefrom  what  has  been  before  delivered, 
that  the  fole  right  of  taking  and  deftroying  game  be- 
longs exclufively  to  the  king.  This  appears,  as  well 
from  the  hiflorical  dedu^f  ion  here  made,  as  becaufe  he 
may  grant  to  his  fubjeds  an  excluiive  right  of  taking 
them  ;  which  he  could  not  do,  unlefs  fuch  a  right  was 
firft  inherent  in  himfelf.  And  hence  it  will  follow, 
that  no  perfon  whatever,  but  he  who  has  fuch  deriva- 
tive right  from  the  crown,  is  by  common  law  intitled 
to  takt  or  kill  any  beafts  of  chafe,  or  other  game  what- 
foever.  It  is  true,  that,  by  the  acquiefcence  of  the 
crown,  the  frequent  grants  of  free-v/arren  in  ancient 
times,  and  theintrodufliouof  new  penalties  of  laic  by 
certain  ftatutes  for  preferving  the  game,  this  excluiive 
prerogative  of  the  king  is  littleknown  or  conlidered  ;• 
every  man  that  is  exempted  from  thofe  modern penal^ 
tics,  looking  upon  himfelf  as  at  liberty  to  do  what  he: 
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Game,  pleafcs  with  the  game  :  whereas  the  contrary  is  flridly 
* ^ true,  chat  no  man,  however  well  qualifii:d  he  may  vul- 
garly he  erteeraed,  has  a  right  to  encroach  on  the  royal 
prerogativeby  the  killing  of  game,  unlefs  hecan  Ihow 
a  parlicalar  grant  of  free-warren  :  or  a  prefcription, 
which  prefumes  a  grant  ;  or  fome  authority  under  an 
aft  sf  parliament.  As  for  the  latter,  there  are  but 
two  inllances  wherein  an  exprcfs  permiffion  to  kill 
game  was  ever  given  by  llatute  ;  the  one  by  i  Jac.  I. 
c.  27.  altered  by  7  Jac.  I.  c.  it.  and  virtually  repeal- 
ed by  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  2J.  which  gave  authority, 
fo  long  as  they  remained  in  force,  to  the  owners  of 
free- warren,  to  lords  of  manors,  and  to  all  freehold- 
ers having  ufA.per  annum  in  lands  of  inheritance,  or 
Sol.  for  life  or  lives,  or  400I.  perfonal  ellate  (and 
their  fervants),  to  take  partridges  and  pheafants  upon 
lheirown,or  their  mafter's  free-warren,  inheritance, 
or  freehold:  the  other  by  J  Ann.  c  14.  which  em- 
powers lords  and  ladies  of  manors  to  appoint  game- 
keepers, to  kill  game  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  lord  or  lady  ; 
which  with  fome  alteration  Hill  fublills,  and  plainly 
fuppofes  fuch  power  not  to  have  been  in  them  before. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  thefe  game-laws  do 
indeed  qualify  nobody,  except  in  the  inllance  of  a 
gamekeeper,  to  kill  game:  but  only  to  fave  the  trou- 
ble and  formal  procefs  ofanadlion  by  the  perfon  in- 
jured, who  perhaps  too  might  remit  the  offence,  thefe 
ilatutes  infli.'t  additional  penalties,  to  be  recovered 
eitlier  in  a  regular  or  funimary  way,  by  any  of  the 
king's  fubjefts,  from  certain  perfons  of  inferior  rank 
who  may  be  found  offending  in  this  particular.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  perfons  excufed  from  thefe  ad- 
ditional penalties  are  therefore  authorifed  to  kill  game. 
The  circumftance  of  having  lool.  per  annum,  and  the 
refl,  are  not  properly  qualifications,  but  exemptions. 
And  thefe  perfons,  fo  exempted  from  the  penalties  of 
the  gamc-fiatutes,  arc  not  only  liable  to  adlions  of 
trefpafs  by  the  owners  of  the  land  ;  but  alfo,  if  they 
kill  game  within  the  limits  of  any  royal  franchife, 
they  are  liable  to  the  adious  of  fuch  who  may  have 
theright  of  chafe  or  frce-warren  therein. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  king,  by  his 
prerogative,  and  fuch  perfons  as  have,  under  his  au- 
thority, the  ROYAL  FRANCHISE  of  CHACE,  PARK,  or 

*  See  thofe  Free-WARREN* ,  are  the  only  perfons  who  may  acquire 
aniclcs.  any  property,  however  fugitive  audtran(itory,in  thefe 
animals/Vrjc  natura:,  while  living  ;  which  is  faid  to  be 
veiled  in  them  propter  privilsgium.  And  it  mult  alfo 
be  obferved,  that  fuch  perfons  as  may  thus  lawfully 
hunt,  filh,  or  fowl,  rationc privilegii,  have  only  a  qua- 
lified property  in  thefe  animals:  it  not  biing  abfolute 
or  permanent,  but  laftingonly  fo  long  as  the  creatures 
remain  within  the  limits  of  fuch  refpetbive  franchife  or 
liberty,  and  ceallng  the  inftant  they  voluntarily  pafs 
out  of  it.  It  is  held  indeed,  that  if  a  man  ftarts  any 
game  within  his  own  grounds,  and  follows  it  into  ano- 
ther's, andkills  it  there,  the  property  remains  inhim- 
felf.  And  this  is  grounded  on  reafon  and  naturaljiif- 
lice  :  for  the  property  conlills  in  the  poirelFion  ;  which 
polfcffion  commences  by  the  finding  it  in  his-own  li- 
berty, and  is  continued  by  the  immediate  purfuit.  And 
fo,  if  a  flrangerftartsgame  in  one  man's  chafe  or  free- 
warren,  and  hunts  it  into  another  liberty,  the  proper- 
ty continues  in  the  owner  of  the  chafe  or  warren  ;  this 
property  arillng from  privilege,  and  not  being  changed 


by  the  aft  of  a  mere  flranger.  Or  if  a  man  flarts  game 
on  another's  private  grounds,  and  kills  it  there,  the 
property  belongs  to  him  on  whofe  ground  it  was  kill- 
ed, becaufe  it  was  alfo  flarted  there  ,  this  property 
ariCing  ratione  foli.  Whereas  if,  after  being  flarted 
there,  it  is  killed  in  the  grounds  of  a  third  perfon,  the 
property  belongs  not  to  the  owner  of  the  lirll  ground, 
becaufe  the  property  is  local  ;  nor  yet  to  the  owner  of 
the  fecond,  becaule  it  was  not  flarted  in  his  foil  ;  but 
it  veils  in  the  perfon  who  llarted  and  killed  it,  though 
guilty  of  a  trefpafs  againftboth  the  owners.  See  the 
article  Can.e-LAit's. 

CAiME-Cock,  a  lighting  cock,  or  one  kept  for  fport; 
a  barbarous  praftice,  which  is  a  difgrace  to  any  civi- 
lized nation.     See  Cock- Fighting. 

GAMELIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  nuptial  feaft, 
or  rather  facrifice,  held  in  the  mcientCreck  families 
on  the  day  before  a  marriage  ;  thus  called  from  acuf- 
tom  they  had  of  fliaving  themfelves  on  this  occafion, 
and  prefenting  their  hair  to  fome  deity  to  whom  thejr 
had  particular  obligations. 

GAMELION,  in  the  ancient  chronology,  was  the 
eighth  month  of  the  Athenian  year,  containing  29 
days,  and  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  January 
and  beginning  of  February.  It  was  thus  called,  as  be- 
ing, in  the  opinion  of  the  Athenians,  the  moll  proper 
feafon  of  the  year  for  marriage. 

GAMING,  the  art  of  playing  or  praftiri;!g  any 
game,  particularly  thofe  of  hazard  ;  as  cards,  dice, 
tables,  &c. 

Gaming  has  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  a 
thingof  pernicious confequence  to  ihecommonwealth; 
and  is  therefore  fevercly  prohibited  by  law.  It  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  praftice  generally  intended  to  fupply,  or 
retrieve,  the  cxpences  occalionedby  luxury  :  it  be- 
ing a  kind  of  tacit  confeffion,  that  the  company  enga- 
ged therein  do,  in  general,  exceed  the  bounds  of  their 
refpeftive  fortunes  ;  and  therefore  they  caftlots  to  de- 
termine upon  whom  the  ruin  lliall  at  prel'ent  fall,  that 
the  refl  may  be  favcd  a  little  longer.  But,  taken  in 
any  light,  it  is  an  offence  of  themofl  al.irmingnature; 
tending,  by  neceffary  confequence,  to  promote  public 
idlenefs,  theft,  and  debauchery,  among  thofe  of  a 
lower  clafs  ;  and,  among  perfons  of  a  fupcrior  rank,  it 
hath  frequently  been  attended  with  the  fudden  ruin  and 
dcfolation  of  ancient  and  opulent  families,  an  aban- 
doned proflitution  of  every  principle  of  honour  and 
virtue,  and  too  often  hath  ended  in  fclf-murder.  To 
reflrain  this  pernicious  vice  among  the  inferiorfort  of 
people,  the  flat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  was  made  ;  which 
prohibits,  to  all  but  gentlemen,  the  games  of  tennis,  ta- 
bles, cards,  dice,  bowls,  and  other  unlawful  diverlions 
there  fpecitied,  unlefsin  the  time  of  Chriflmas,  under 
pecuniary  pains  andimprifonment.  And  the  fame  law, 
and  alfo  the  llatute  23  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  inflift  pecuni- 
ary penalties,  as  well  upon  the  mafler  of  any  public 
houfe  whereinfervantsare  permitted  to  game,  as  upon 
the  fervants  themfelves  who  are  found  to  be  gaming 
there.  But  this  is  not  the  principal  ground  of  modern, 
complaint :  it  is  the  gaming  in  high  life  that  demands 
the  attention  of  the  magillrate ;  a  paffion  to  which 
every  valuable  confideration  is  made  a  facrifice,  and 
which  we  feem  to  have  inherited  from  our  anceflors  the 
ancient  Germans  ;  whom  Tacitus  defcribes  to  have 
been  bewitched  with  the  fpirit  of  play  to  a  mofl  exor- 
bitant 
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Gaminz.    bitaiit  degree.     "  They  add iiSt  thcmfelvcs  (fays  he) 

" J 10  dice  (which  is  wonderful)  when  foher,  and  as  a 

feriojs  cmploymenc  ;  wiih  fiich  a  mad  dcfire  of  win- 
ning or  lofmg,  that  when  ftript  of  every  thiug  clfc, 
ihey  will  flake  at  laft  their  liberty,  and  their  very 
fclves.  The  lofer  goes  into  a  voluntary  llavery  ;  and, 
tlioiigii  younger  and  llronger  than  his  antagonifl,  fuf- 
fers  himfelf  to  be  bound  and  fold.  And  tliis  perfe- 
verance  in  fe  bad  a  caufc  they  call  the  jmint  of  ho- 
nour :  ea  eft  in  re  frava  pervicacia,  tpft  fiJim  z>oca>it." 
One  would  be  almoft  tempted  to  think  Tacitus  was  de- 
fcribii'g  a  modern  Englilliman.  When  men  are  thus 
intoxicated  with  fo  frantic  a  fpirit,  laws  will  be  of 
little  avail :  bccaufe  the  fame  falfc  fenfe  of  honour  that 
proniprs  a  man  to  facriiice  himfelf,  will  deter  hint  from 
appealing  to  the  raagillratc.  Yet  it  is  proper  liiat  laws 
lliould  be,  and  be  known  publicly,  that  gentlemen  may 
confider  what  penalties  they  wilfully  incur,  and  what 
a  confidence  they  repofc  in  fliarpers  ;  who,  if  fuccefs- 
ful  in  play,  are  certain  to  be  paid  with  honour,  or,  if 
unfucccfsi'ul,  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  (lil!  greater 
gainers  by  informing.  For,  by  flat.  i6  Car.  II.  c.  7. 
if  any  perfon  by  playing  or  betting  ihall  lofe  more  ilian 
lool.  at  one  time,  he  lliall  not  be  compellable  to  pay 
the  fame;  and  the  winner  Diall  forfeit  treble  the  value, 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  informer. 
The  ftatute  9  Ann.  c.  14.  enadls,  that  all  bonds  and 
other  fccuritics,  given  for  money  won  at  play,  or 
money  lent  at  the  time  to  play  withal,  fliall  be  utter- 
ly void  :  that  all  mortgages  and  incumbrances  of  lands, 
made  upon  the  fame  conlideration,  fiiall  be  and  enure 
to  the  heir  of  the  mortgager  :  that,  if  any  perfon  at 
one  time  lofes  lol.  at  play,  he  may  fue  the  winner, 
and  recover  it  back  by  aiflion  of  debt  at  law  ;  and,  in 
cafe  the  lofer  does  not,  any  other  perfon  may  fue  the 
winner  for  treble  the  fum  lb  loll ;  and  the  plaintiff  in 
cither  cafe  may  examine  the  defendant  himfelf  upon 
oath  :  and  that  in  any  of  thefe  fuits  no  privilege  of 
parliament  &all  be  allowed.  The  ftatute  farther  cnafls, 
that  if  any  perfon  cheats  at  play,  and  at  one  time  wins 
more  than  lol.  or  any  valuable  thing,  he  may  be  in- 
dicted thereupon,  and  fhall  forfeit  five  times  the  value, 
fltall  be  deemed  infamous,  and  fuffcr  fuch  corporal 
puniflimcnt  as  in  cafe  of  wilful  perjury.  By  fcveral 
ilatutes  of  the  reign  of  king  George  II.  all  private 
lotteries  by  tickets,  cards,  or  dice  (and  particularly 
the  gimes  of  faro,  balTet,  ace  of  hearts,  hazard,  paf- 
fage,  roily  potly,  and  all  other  games  with  dice,  ex- 
cept backg^imirion),  are  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of 
200I.  for  hiiu  that  Ihall  crcd;  fuch  lotteries,  and  50I. 
a-time  for  the  players.  Public  lotteries,  unlcfs  by  au- 
thority of  parliaaien:,  and  all  manner  of  ingenious  de- 
vices, under  tlie  denomination  o{  fahs  or  olhervvife, 
which  in  the  end  are  equivalent  to  lotteries,  were  be- 
fore prohibited  by  a  great  variety  of  flatiites  under 
heavy  pecuniary  penalties.  But  particular  defcriptions 
will  ever  be  lame  and  deficient,  unlefs  all  games  of 
mere  chance  are  at  once  prohibited  ;  the  invention  of 
(harpers  being  fwifter  than  the  punifliment  of  the  law, 
which  only  htmts  them  from  one  device  to  another. 
The  flat.  i^.Geo.  II.  c.  19.  to  prevent  the  mtdtipii- 
city  of  horfe  races,  another  fund  of  gaming,  direfts, 
that  no  plates  or  matches  under  50I.  value'  fliall  be  run, 
upon  penalty  of  200I.  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of 
each  horfe  running,  and  lool.  by  fuch  as  advcrtifc  the 
Vol.  VII. 


plaie.     By  flatnte  18  Geo.  II.    t.   34.  the  ftatute  9    Gaming. 

Ann.  is   farther   enforced,  and  fomc  deficiencies  fup- ^ — 

plied  :  the  forfeitures  of  that  aft  may  no.v  be  reco- 
vered in  a  court  of  equity  ;  and,  moreover,  if  any 
man  be  convifted,  upon  information  or  indititnicni,  of 
winning  or  lufiug  at  any  fining  lol.  or  20I.  within  24 
hours,  he  ihall  forfeit  five  inues  tlie  fum.  Thus  care- 
ful lias  the  Icgiflaiure  been  10  prevent  this  dcflruclivc 
vice  :  which  may  fliow  that  our  laws  agaiufl  gaming 
arc  not  fo  deficient,  as  ourfclves  and  our  magiftrates  in 
putting  thofe  laws  in  execution. 

Chance,  or  Hazard,  in  Cai\u.\g.  Hazard,  or  chance, 
is  a  matter  of  mathematical  confidcraiion,  becaufe  it 
admits  of  more  and  lefs.  Gameflcrs  either  fct  out  itp- 
on  an  equality  of  chance,  or  are  fuppofed  to  do  (o. 
This  equality  may  be  altered  in  the  courfe  of  the  game, 
by  the  greater  good-fortune  or  addrefs  of  one  of  the 
gamellcrs,  whereby  he  comes  10  have  a  better  chance, 
(o  that  his  Ihare  in  the  flakes  is  proportionably  better 
than  at  firfl.  This  more  and  lefs  runs  through  all  the 
ratios  between  equality  andinfinite  difference,  or  from 
an  infinitely  little  difference  till  it  come  toaniiifinitely 
great  one,  whereby  the  game  is  determined.  The 
whole  game,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  iffue  of  i:, 
is  a  chance  of  the  proportion  the  two  fharcs  bear  ro 
each  other. 

The  probability  of  an  event  is  greater  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  chances  by  which  it  may  hap- 
pen, compared  with  the  number  of  all  the  chances  ijy 
which  it  may  either  happen  or  fail. 

M.  de  Moivre,  in  a  trealife  de  Menfura  S'jrtis,  has 
computed  the  variety  of  chances  in  fcveral  cafes  that 
Occur  in  gaming,  the  laws  of  which  may  be  underflood 
by  what  follows. 

Suppofe  />  the  number  of  cafes  in  which  an  event 
may  happen,  and  q  the  number  of  cafes  wherein  it  may 
not  happen,  both  fides  have  the  degree  of  probability, 
which  is  to  each  other  as  p  to  q. 

If  two  gimeflers,  A  and  B,  engage  on  this  footing, 
that,  if  the  cafes/)  happen,  A  fliall  win  ;  but  if  q  hap- 
pen, B  fhall  win,  and  the  ftake  be  a;  the  chance  of 
pa  q  a 

A  Will  be  — :— 1  and  that  ef  B  r-— ;    conftquently,  if 
q-\.p  p+q  i  ■' 

they  fell  the  expcdancies,  they  Ihould  have  that  for 
them  refpeiSivcly. 

If  A  and  B  play  with  a  fingle  die,  on  this  condition, 
that,  if  A  throw  two  or  more  aces  at  eight  throws, 
he  fhall  wni  ;  otherwife  B  fliall  win  ;  What  is  the  ra- 
tio of  their  chances  ?  Since  there  is  but  one  cafe  w  here- 
in an  ace  may  turn  up,  and  five  wherein  it  iiray  not, 
let  «=:l,  and  fc5.  And  again,  fince  there  aie  eight 
throws  of  the  die.  let  »=8 ;  and  you  will  have 
7Ip,Y—b''—7ial:^—l,  to    b"-^-tiab"—\  :    that    is,    the 


33991    to 


chance  of    A  will  be  to  that    of   B    as    66:? 
loi 36525,  or  nearly  as  2  to 

A  and  B  are  engaged  at  fingle  quoits ;  and,  after 
playing  fome  time,  A  wants  4  of  being  up,  aud  B  6 ; 
but  B  is  fo  much  the  better  garaefler,  that  his  chance 
agaiufl  A  upon  a  fingle  throw  would  be  as  3  to  2  ;  What 
is  the  ratio  of  their  chances  .'  Since  A  wants  4,  and 
B  6,  the  game  will  be  ended  at  nine  throws  ;  there- 
fore, raife  a+b  to  the  ninth  power,  and  it  \vill  be 
fl'-(-9  ^'1^-1-36  a'bl'+^/i  a'i'  +  l26  ij5(^''-t-I26  a'i', 
to  84  ^^i'-^-36«<?^'-^.6.7^'-^^'  :  call^  3,  and  i  3,  an^ 

3  y  you 
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Gaming,   you  will  have  the  ratio  of  chances  in  numbers,  viz. 

' ^-—  I7i9077  10  194043. 

A  and  B  play  at  Tingle  quoits,  and  A  is  ihc  beft 
gamellcr,  To  that  he  can  give  B  2  in  3  :  Wliat  is  die 
ratio  of  their  chnnces  at  a  lingle  throw?  Suppofe  the 
ch.iiices  as  2  to  i,  and  raifc  z+i  to  its  culic,  which 
will  be  s^  +  ?  =  '+3z+l.  Now  fjnce  A  could  give  B 
2  out  of  3,  A  might  undertake  to  win  three  throws 
runuingj  and  confequently  the  ciiances  in  this  cafe  will 
be  asi3  [o  3s'+3z+l.     Hence  ::'=:3=  =+3:4-i  ;  or 

3z'=z'+2z' — 32+1.      And   therefore    z^2ziz+i  ; 
and,  confequently,  z~  =.2 — i.     The  chances,  there- 


fore, are      '2 — i,  andi,  r^fpeftively. 

V 

Again,  fuppofe  I  have  two  wagers  depending,  in 

the  firll  of  which  I  have  3  to  2  the  bell  of  the  lay, 

and  in  the  fccond  7  to  4 ;  What  is  the  probability  I 
win  both  wagers  i 

1.  The  probability  of  winning  the  firft  is  ^,  that 
is  the  number  of  chances  I  have  10  win,  divided  by 
the  number  of  all  the  chances  :  the  probability  of  win- 
^jing  the  fecund  is  -,',.  :  therefore,  multiplying  ihefe 
two  fractions  together,  the  produft  will  be  li,  which 
is  the  probability  of  winning  both  wagers.  Now, 
this  fradtion  being  fubtrafled  from  I,  the  remainder  is 
f  *,  which  is  the  probability  I  do  rot  win  both  wagers  : 

.therefore  the  odds  againft  me  are  34  to  21. 

2.  If  I  wduld  know  what  the  probability  is  of  win- 
ning the  firll,  and  loling  the  fecond,  I  argue  thus  :  the 
probability  of  winning  the  firfl  is  ?,  the  probability  of 
Jofiug  the  fecond  is  -^\  :  therefore  multiplying  1  by_%, 
the  product  ^'  will  be  the  probability  of  my  winning 
the  firll,  and  loing  the  fecond  ;  which  being  fubtrad- 
trai^ted  from  r,  there  will  remain  *i,  which  is  the  pro- 
bability I  do  not  win  the  firft,  and  at  the  fame  time  lofe 
the  fecond. 

3.  If  I  would  know  what  the  probability  is  of  win- 
ning the  fecond,  and  at  the  fame  time  loling  the  firfl, 
I  fay  thus  :  The  probability  of  winning  the  fecond  is 
/-r  ;  the  probability  of  loling  the  firft  is  1  :  therefore, 
multiplying  thefe  two  fractions  together,  the  produS: 
ij  is  the  probability  I  win  the  fecond,  and  alfo  lofe 
ihe  firiL 

4.  If  I  would  know  wkat  the  probability  is  of 
lofing  both  wagers,  I  fay,  the  probability  of  lofing 
the  firlt  is  ;,  and  the  probability  of  lofing  the  fe- 
cond -fi,  :  therefore  the  probability  of  lofing  them 
both  is  j\  :  which,  being  fubtrafled  from  i,  there 
remains  li  :  th«refore,  the  odds  of  lofing  both  wagers 
is  47  to  8. 

This  way  of  reafoning  is  applicable  to  the  happen- 
ing or  failing  of  any  events  that  may  fall  under  con- 
fiderarion.  Thus  if  I  would  know  what  the  probability 
is  of  miffing  an  ace  four  times  together  with  a  die,  this 
I  confider  as  the  failing  of  four  different  events.  Now 
the  probability  of  miffing  the  firft  is  i',  the  fecond  is 
alfo  i,  the  third -i,  and  the  fourth  i  ;  therefore  the 
probability  of  milling  it  four  times  together  is  |  X|  X| 
Xi—T^\'^i  which  being  fuluraacd  from  i,  there  will 
■remain  .^^Yj  'or  the  probability  of  throwing  it  once  or 
ojtener  in  four  times  :  therefore  the  odds  of  throwing 
ail  ace  in  four  times,  is  671  to  62J. 

Bat  if  the  flinging  of  an  ace  was  undertaken  in  three 
limes,  the  p;obabiliiy  of  miffing  it  three  times  would 


be  |X|Xj'=t'  'i  ;  which  being  fiibtrafled  from  i,  there  Gaming, 
will  remain  ,','j  for  the  probability  ot  ilirowing  it  once  *— v— — < 
or  oftener  in  three  times  :  theretcre  the  odds  againft 
throv.'ing  it  in  three  times  are  125  to  91.  Apaiii,  fup- 
pole  we  would  know  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace 
once  in  fu'.ir  iinies,  and  no  more:  liiice  the  probability 
ot  throwing  it  the  firft  time  is  ^,  and  of  milling  it  the 
other  three  times,  is  -fX|X„' ,  it  tollows,  1  hat  the  proba- 
bility of  throwing  it  the  firll  time,  and  milling  it  the 
other  three  fucctliive  times,  is  !^y.fxiy-'=r-'A  ''  ^"' 
bccaule  it  is  polhblc  to  liit  every  throu  as  well  as  the 
firft,  it  follows,  that  tb.c  probability  of  throwing  it 
once  in  four  throws,  and  milling  it  the  other  thiec,  is 

4XI2J      500  ,  .   ,     ,     .         r  ,         a    J  /•  1 

y—— ■,  :  which  being  iubtracted  from  i,  there 

1296      1296  "  ' 

will  remain  -,yA  for  the  probability  of  throwing  it 

once,  and  no  more,  in  four  times.     Therefore,  i!  one 

undertake  to  throw  an  ace  once,  and  no  more,  in  four 

times,  he  has  500  to  796  the  worft  of  the  lay,  or  5  to 

8  \eTy  near. 

Suppole  two  events  are  fuch,  that  one  of  them  has 
twice  as  many  chancei  to  come  up  as  the  other  ;  what 
is  the  probability,  that  the  event,  which  has  ihc  greater 
number  of  chances  to  conic  up,  dues  not  happen  twice 
before  the  other  happens  once,  which  is  the  cafe  of 
flinging  7  with  two  dice  before  4  once  ?  Since  the 
number -of  chances  is  as  2  to  i,  the  probability  of 
the  firft  happening  before  the  fecond  is  ^,  but  the  pro- 
bability of  its  happening  twice  before  it  is  but  ,'X5  or 
J  :  therefore  it  is  5  to  4  feven  does  not  come  up  twice 
before  four  once. 

But,  if  it  were  demanded,  what  muft  be  the  pro- 
portion of  the  facilities  of  the  coming  np  of  two  events, 
to  make  that  which  has  the  moft  chances  come  up 
twice,  before  the  other  comes  up  once  ?  The  anfwcr 
is,  12  to  5  very  nearly  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
probability  of  throwing  ilie  firft  before  the  fecond  is 
4y,  and  the  probability  of  throwing  it  twice  is  4^X 
4;,  or  ,.%%  :  therefore  the  probability  of  not  doing 
It  is  4.;*  :  therefore  the  odds  againft  it  are  as  14J  to 
144,   which  comes  very  near  an  equality. 

Suppofe  there  is  a  heap  of  thirteen  cards  of  one 
colour,  and  aroiher  heap  of  thirteen  cards  of  another 
colour  ;  What  is  the  probability,  that,  taking  one  card 
at  a  venture  out  of  each  heap,  I  Ihall  take  out  (he  two 
aces  ? 

The  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  of  the  firft 
heap  is  -,',,  the  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  of  the 
lecond  heap  is  -,'j  ;  therefore  the  probability  of  taking 
out  both  aces  is  -r',x  :';=-,  J,,  which  being  fubtrafttd 
from  I,  there  will  remain  4.^^  :  therefore  the  odds 
againft  me  are  168  to  i. 

In  cafes  where  the  events  depend  on  one  another, 
the  ream  er  of  arguing  is  fouiev^hat  altered.  Thus, 
fuppofe  that  out  of  one  fingle  heap  of  thirteen  cards 
ot  one  colour  I  Diould  undertake  to  take  out  firft  the 
ace  ;  and,  fecondly,  the  two:  though  the  probability 
of  taking  out  the  ace  be  .,\,  and  the  probability  of 
taking  out  the  two  be  likewifc  T^V  :  yet,  the  ace  being 
fiippoled  as  taken  out  already,  there  will  remain  only 
twelve  cards  in  the  heap,  which  will  make  the  proba- 
bility of  taking  out  the  two  to  be  -,'y  ;  therefore  the 
probability  of  taking  out  the  ace,  and  then  the  tvo, 
will  be   ,',  X;V' 

In  thislaft  qutftion  the  two  events  have  a  dependerice 
on  each  other  ;   v  hitli  cer.fifls  in  this,  that  oi'ic  of  the 
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events  being  fuppofcd  as  having  happened,  thoproba- 
biliij  of  the  other's  happening  is  thereby  altered.  But 
the  cafe  is  not  fo  in  the,  two  heaps  of  cards. 

If  the  events  in  queilion  be  n  in  number,  ami  be 
fuch  as  have  the  fame  nu-mber  a  of  chances  by  wliich 
they  may  happen,  and  likevvife  the  fame  number  i  of 
chances  by  v/iiicli  they  may  fail,  raifc  a-i-/>  to  the  pow- 
er «.  And  if  A  and  B  play  together,  on  condition 
that  if  either  one  or  more  of  the  events  in  quellion 
happen,  A  rtiall  win,  and  B  lofc,  the  probability  of 


A's  winning  will  be 


ning  will  be; 


for  when  a+i  is  adtually  raifed 


to  the  power  »,  the  only  teun  in  which  a  dues  not  oc- 
cur is  the  lad  i' :  therefore  all  the  terms  but  the  laft 
are  favourable  to  A. 

Thus  if  «=3,  raifing  a+i  to  the  cube  ii^+^a'l>+ 
^ali'+li',  all  the  terms  but  i'  will  be  favourable  to 
A;  and  therefore  the  probability  of  A's  winning  will 

bility  of  B's  winning  will  be, 


a-i-M '  i  *nd  the  proba- 


6' 


BfttifAandB 

play  on  condition,  that  if  cither  two  or  more  of  the 
events  in  quellion  happen,  A  fhall  win  ;  but  in  cafe 
one  only  happen,  or  none,  B  (hall  win  ;  the  probabi- 

Jity  of  As  winning  will  bc-      ' i   for 

the  only  two  terms  in  which  aa  docs  not  occur,  are 
the  two  Ufl:,  viz.  riab'i — ■  and  i". 

GAMMONING,  among  feamen,  denotes  fevcral 
turns  of  a  rope  taken  round  the  bowfprit,  and  reeved 
through  holes  in  knees  of  the  head,  for  the  greater 
fccurity  of  the  bowfprit. 

GAMMUT,  Gamut,  Gam-uI,  in  mufic,  a  fcale 
whereon  we  may  learn  to  found  the  mufical  notes,  at, 
re,  7/ii,  fa,  fol,  la,  in  their  feveral  orders  and  difpo- 
fitions.     See  Music. 

The  invention  of  this  fcale  is  owing  to  Guido  Are- 
lin,  monk  of  Arezzo,  in  Tufcany,  about  ihe  year 
1009  ;  though  it  is  not  fo  properly  an  invention,  as  an 
improvement  on  the  diagram  or  fcale  of  the  ancienis. 
SeeARETiN. 

Several  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  gammut. 
M.  le  Maire,  particularly,  has  added  a  feventh  note; 
viz.//;  and  the  Englilh  ufually  throw  out  both  ut  and 
y/,  and  make  the  other  five  fcrve  for  all. 

GANDER,  in  ornithology,  the  male  of  the  goofe- 
kind;  one  of  which,  itisfaid,  will  fcrve  five  geefc. 
See  Anas. 

GANG-WAY,  is  the  feveral  palfages  or  ways  from 
one  part  of  the  Ihip  to  the  other  ;  and  whatfoevcr  is 
laid  in  any  of  thofe  paflages,  is  faid  to  lie  in  the  gang. 
way. 

GANGANELLI,     SeeCLEMENT  XIV. 

GANGES,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  India. 
Ithas'itsfourcein  the  mountains  which  border  on  Little 
Thibet,  in  96  degrees  of  longitude,  and  55.  45.  of 
latitude.  It  crolTes  feveral  kingdoms,  running  from 
north  to  fouth  ,  and  falls  inio  the  bay  of  Bengal,  by 
feveral  mouths.  The  waters  are  loweft  in  April  and 
May,  and  highefl  before  the  end  of  September.     It 


overrtowsyearly  like  the  Nile;  and  render?  the  king- 
dom of  Bengal  as  fruitful  as  that  of  the  Delta  in  E- 
gypt.  The  people  in  thefe  parts  hold  the  water  of 
this  river  in  high  veneration  ;  and  it  is  vilited  annually 
by  a  prodip;ioiis  number  nf  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India.  Tlie  Englilh  have  leveral  fctdenients  on  this 
river,  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  their  proper 
placds.  The  greatell  happinefs  that  many  of  the  In- 
dians wifli  for,  is  to  die  in  this  river. 

GANGLION,  in  anatomy,  denotes  a  knot  fre- 
quently found  in  the  courfc  of  the  nerves,  and  wliich 
is  not  morbid ;  for  whenever  any  nerve  fends  out  a 
branch,  or  receives  one  from  another,  or  where  two 
nerves  join  together,  there  is  generally  a  ganglion  or 
plexus,  as  may  be  i^iw  at  the  beginning  of  all  the 
nerves  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  and  in  many  other  pla- 
ces of  the  body. 

Ganglion,  in  furgery,  a  hard  tubercle,  generally 
moveable,  in  ihe  external  or  internal  part  of  the  car- 
pus, upon  the  tendons  or  ligaments  in  that  part;  ufu- 
ally  without  any  pain  to  the  patient. 

GANGRENE,  a  very  great  and  dangerous  degree 
ef  inflammation,  wherein  the  parts  affctled  begin  to 
corrupt,  and  put  on  a  flate  of  putrefadion.  See  Me- 
dicine, and  Surgery. 

GANNET,  or  Soland  Coofe,  in  ornithology.  Sec 
Pelicanus. 

GANTLET,  or  Gauntlet,  a  large  kind  of  glove 
made  of  iron,  and  the  fingers  covered  with  fmall  plates. 
It  was  formerly  worn  by  the  cavaliers,  when  armed  at 
all  points.  The  word  is  derived  of  the  French _g^«;i/f- 
let ;  ind  ihat  from gand or £a/it,  "glove." 

The  cafque  and  gauntlets  were  always  borne  in  the 
ancient  marches  in  ceremony.  Gauntlets  were  not  in- 
troduced till  about  the  13th  ceninry. 

The  gauntlet  was  frequently  thrown  like  the  glove, 
by  way  of  challenge. 

GANTLOPE.  SeeGAUNTLOPE. 
GANYMEDE,  in  mythology,  a  beautiful  yonth 
of  Phrygia,  fon  of  Tros  and  brother  to  Ilus  ;  accord- 
ing toLucian,  he  was  the  fon  ef  Dardanus.  Jupiter  was 
charmed  with  him  ;  and  carrying  him  away,  made  him 
his  cup-bearer  in  the  room  of  Hebe.  Some  fay  tliat 
he  cauled  him  to  be  carried  away  by  an  eagle,  at>d 
others  afErm  he  washinifclf  the  raviflier  under  the  form 
of  that  bird.  He  deified  this  youth  ;  and  to  comfort 
his  father,  made  a  prefcnt  to  him  of  fome  of  thofe  very 
fwift  horfes  that  the  gods  rode  upon. 

GAOL  [Caola,  Yr.  Ceole.  i.  e.  Cavcola,  "  a  cage 
for  birds"),  is  ufed  metaphorically  for  a  prifon.  It  is 
a  ftrong  place  or  houfe  for  keeping  of  debtors,  &c. 
and  wherein  a  man  is  reflrained  of  his  liberty  to  an- 
i'wer  an  oflence  done  again fl  the  laws:  and  every  coun- 
ty hath  two  goals,  one  for  debtors,  which  may  be  any 
houfe  where  the  fheriff  pleafcs  ;  the  other  for  the 
peace  and  matters  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  county 
gaol. 

If  a  gaol  be  out  of  repair,  or  infufficicnt,  &c.  ju- 
flices  of  peace,  in  their  quarter  fefllons,  may  contract 
with  workmen  for  the  rebuilding  or  repairing  it ;  aad 
by  their  warrant  order  the  fum  agreed  on  for  that 
purpofe  to  be  levied  on  the  feveral  hundreds,  and 
other  divifions  in  the  county  byajuftrate,  11  &  13 
Wil.  III.  c.  19.     SeePRTsoN. 

CAOL-Dclivery.     The  adrainiflration  of  juflice  be- 
ing originally  in  the  crown,  in  former  times  our  kings 
!?  Y  2  in 
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ill  pcriuii  roJc  through  the  realm  once  in  feven  years, 
to  j'.idijc  of  and  dcteriuiiie  crimes  and  offences ;  after- 
wards jiilHccs  in  eyre  were  appointed;  and  fince,  ju- 
(liccs  ofHliife  and  gaol-delivery,  &c.  A  commiffion  of 
i^iol-dclivcry,  is  a  paten:  in  nitiire  of  a  letter  (roin 
the  king  CO  certain  pcrfuns,  appointing  them  his  jiifti- 
CCS,  or  t^vcJ  or  three  of  them,  and  authoriruig  them  to 
deliver  his  gaol,  at  fuch  a  place,  of  the  prifoncrs  in  it; 
■lor  which  purpofe  it  commands  them  to  meet  at  fuch 
a  pi  ice,  at  the  time  they  thcmfclvcs  Ihall  appoint ;  and 
informs  iht-m,  tliat.  Cor  the  fame  purpofe,  the  king 
hath  coiniiunded  hisflierifFof  the  fame  county  to  bring 
all  the  prifoiiers  of  ilie  gaol,  and  their  attachments, 
before  them  at  the  day  appointed. 

The  juftices  of  gaol-delivery  are  empowered  by  the 
common  law  to  proceed  upon  indictments  of  felony, 
irefpal's,  Sic.  and  to  order  to  execution  or  reprieve  ; 
Ihey  may  likcwilc  difcharge  fuch  prifoners,  as  on  their 
trials  are  acquitted,  and  thofe  againft  whom,  on  pro- 
clamation being  made,  no  evidence  has  appeared  : 
tliey  have  authority  to  try  offenders  for  trealon,  and 
to  pnniih  many  particular  offences,  by  llatuic  2  Hu-wk. 
54.  3  Hal';'s  hift.  riacit.  Cor.  35. 

GAOLER,  the  keeper  of  a  gaol  or  prifon.  She- 
riffs are  to  make  fuch  gaolers  for  whom  ihcy  will  be 
anfwcrable  :  bui  if  there  br  any  default  in  the  gaoler, 
an  artiou  lies  againll  him  for  an  elcapc,  &c.  yet  the 
Ihcritf  is  moll  ufiially  charged  ;  a  In(L  J92.  Where  a 
gaoler  k:lls  a  priloner  by  hard  ufage,  it  is  felony  ;  3 
Inft.  52.  No  fee  Ihall  be  taken  by  gaolers,  but  what 
13  allowed  by  law,  and  fettled  by  the  judges,  who  may 
determine  petitions  againll  their  exioriii«is,&c  Z.Geo, 
il.  c.  22. 

GAONS,  a  ceriain  order  of  Jewilh  dodlors,  who 
appeared  iu  the  Eall,  after  the  doling  of  the  talmnd. 
The  worii  Caons  fignities  "  excellent,  ("ublime  -,"  as  in 
Hhedivliiity-fchools  we  formerly  had  Irrefragable, Sub- 
lime, Refolnte,  Angelic,  and  Subiile  docinrs.  The 
G-.ions  fuccecded  the  Seburrseans  or  Opincrs,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  lixth  century.  Chanan  Meifchtia 
was  the  head,  and  firft  &f  the  exccllents.  He  reflorcd 
the  academy  of  Pandebita,  which  had  been  fliut  up 
for  30  years. 

GARusH,  HoRK-fiJh,o'c  Sea-needU,     See  Esox. 

GARAMA  (anc.geog.),  the  capital  of  the  Gara- 
mances  in  Libya  Interior  ;  near  the  fprings  of  the  Ci- 
nyphiis,  now  in  ruins.  Garamantes  the  people.  It 
lay  to  the  fouth  of  the  Gjeiulia,  extending  from  the 
Ipringsof  the  Cinyphus,  and  the  adjacency  of  the  river 
Gir,  10  the  mountains  which  form  at  the  Vallis  Cara- 
wajitica  (Pliny)  ;  or  from  the  fprings  of  the  flagrades 
to  the  lake  Nuba  (Ptolemy). 

GARAINIOND  (Claude),  a  very  ingenious  letter- 
founder,  was  born  at  Paris  ;  where  he  began,  in  the 
year  1510,  to  found  his  printing  types  free  from  all 
the  remains  of  the  Gothic,  or  (as  it  is  generally  called) 
the  black  Utter,  and  brought  them  to  fuch  perfeiition, 
that  he  had  the  glory  of  furpalTmg  all  who  went  before 
him,  and  of  being  fcarccly  ever  excelled  by  his  fuccef- 
fors  in  tliat  nfeful  art.  His  types  were  prod igiou fly 
niiiltipUed  ;  both  by  the  great  number  of  matrices  he 
flruck,  andtherypes  formed  in  rcfeniblance  of  his 
ill  all  pans  of  Europe.  Thus  in  Italy,  Germany, 
Engbind,  and  Holland,  the  bookfellers,  by  way  of 
rccommenJing  their  books,  dillingniihed  the  type  by 
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his  name  j  and  in  particular  the  fniall  Roman  was  Garaffe 
by  way  of  excellence  known  among  the  printers  of  || 
thefe  nations  hv  the  name  of  Caraiaortd' sfmalt  R<ima!i. 
Hy  the  fpecisl  command  of  king  Francis  1.  he  founded 
three  lizes  of  Greek  types  lor  the  u(e  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens, who  with  them  primed  all  his  beautiful  editions 
of  the  New  Tcllanient,  and  oiher  Greek  authors.  He 
died  at  Paris  ill  1561. 

GARASSE  (Kraiicis),  a  remarkable  jefuitical  wri- 
ter, the  firft  author  of  that  irreconcilable  cnniiiy  that 
(lill  fiiblilts  between  the  jefuits  and  Janfenills  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Angouleliiic  in  1585: 
and  eiitertd  the  Jefuits  college  in  1600.  As  lie  had 
a  quick  imagination,  it  flrong  voice,  and  a  peculiar 
turn  to  wit,  he  became  a  popular  preacher  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Erance  ;  but  not  content  v.ith  this  honour, 
he  ciilling  liiTicd  himUlf  ilill  more  by  his  writings, 
which  were  bold,  licentious,  and  produced  nincii  con- 
trovcrfy.  The  moil  confidtrable  in  its  coulcquciicts 
was  iniiiled  LafotumethcoUgiqiie  dm  verilcz  cupitaiss 
dt  Iu  religion  Cretieiuie;  which  was  firll  attacked  by  the 
abbot  of  St  Cyran,  who  obfcrviiig  in  it  a  prodigious 
number  of  fallilicatioiis  of  the  fcriptures  and  ol  the 
fathers,  belides  many  hcrciical  and  impious  opinions, 
conceived  the  honour  of  the  church  required  him  to 
undertake  a  refutation.  Accordingly  he  pnblilhcd  a. 
full  ar.fwer  to  it  ;  while  Garallc's  book  was  alio  under 
examination  of  ihe  doctors  of  the  Sorhonne,  by  whom 
it  was  afterwards  condemned.  Garailc  replied  to  St 
C^ran  ;  but  ihc  two  parties  of  Jtfuus  and  Janlenilts,  of 
whom  thefe  were  relptdiveiy  the  champions,  grew  to 
an  implacable  aniniolity  againll  each  other,  ihai  is  not 
even  now  likely  to  fublide.  The  Jefuits  were  forced 
to  remove  their  brother  loadiftancefrom  Paris  ;  where, 
probably  weary  of  his  inaflive  obfcurity,  when  the 
plague  ragfd  at  Poidiers  in  1631,  he  beggeil  leave  of 
his  fupcrior  to  attend  the  lick,  in  which  charitable  of- 
fice he  caught  the  diforder,  and  died. 

GARBE,  in  heraldry,  a  Iheaf  of  any  kind  of  grain, 
borne  in  fcveral  coais  of  arms,  and  faid  to  rcprelent 
fuinmer,  as  a  bunch  of  grapes  docs  autumn. 

GARBLE,  a  vtord  ufed  to  fignify  the  action  of 
feparating  the  drofs  and  duft  from  fpice,  drugs,  &c. 
Carbling  is  the  cleanfing  and  purifying  the  good  from 
the  bad  ;  and  may  come  from  the  Italian  garho,  i.  e. 
finery  or  neatncfs  :  and  hence,  probably,  we  fay,  when 
we  fee  a  man  in  a  neat  habit,  that  he  is  in  handiorae 
garb. 

GARCILASSO  (de  la  Vega),  a  celebrated  Spa- 
nilh  poet,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Toledo  in  i  joo. 
He  was  educaied  near  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  had 
a  particular  regard  for  hiiil,  and  whom  he  attended  in 
all  his  miliiary  expeditions;  acquiring  as  much  renown 
by  his  courage  as  by  his  poetry.  In  Provence  he  com- 
manded a  battalion  ;  and  was  killed  in  the  36th  year 
of  his  age,  by  a  (lone  thiown  at  his  head  by  a  country 
man  from  a  turret.  He  had  ftrong  natural  talents  for 
poetry;  and  rot  only  extended  the  bounds,  but  intro- 
duced new  beauties,  into  that  of  the  Spanilh  language. 
— We  mull  not  confound  this  poet  with  another  perfon 
of  the  fame  name,  a  native  of  Cufco,  who  wrote  in 
Spanilh  a  llilfory  of  Florida,  and  of  P-eru  and  the 
Incas. 

GARCINIA,  in  boiany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia   order,    belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 

plants ; 
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*  In  honour 
of  whom  as 
its  mod  ac- 
curate de- 
fcriberLin- 
na^us  gave 
it  the  name 
Gareinia, 


plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ratiking  under  ihe 
iSili  order,  Bicornes.  The  calyx  is  tctraphilous  in- 
ferior, tlicre  are  lourpetals;  the  berry  is  otHufpe:  mous; 
and  crowji-jd  with  a  Ihield-like  lUjjma.  Tlicre  is  but 
one  fpecies,  the  maagollani,  a  tree  of  greai  tlegmcc, 
and  proJv.ciiiji  the  moll  plcafant  fruit  of  any  yet  l^nov.  n. 
See  F:aie  CCVT. 

Tiiis  tree  has  been  very  accurately  defcribcd  by  Dr 
Garciii  *,  in  the  3Jih  volonmc  of  the  Philofophical 
Traiif^ft  ons.  It  grows,  he  informs  ns,  to  alxiut  i  7 
or  18  itti  high,  "  with  a  Itraigbt  taper  l!cm  like  a 
fir,"  having!  regular  tuft  in  form  ot  an  oblong  cone, 
conipolcd  ot  many  branches  and  twigs,  fpreadingout 
equally  on  all  fides,  without  leaving  any  hollow.  Its 
leaves,  he  oblcrves,  are  oblong,  pointed  at  boih  ends, 
entire,  finooth,  of  a  (hining  green  on  the  upper  fide, 
and  ot  an  oiivc  on  the  back.  Its  flower  is  coinpofcd 
of  four  petals,  almoil  round,  or  a  little  pointed  :  their 
colour  refembles  that  of  a  roff,  only  dcprcr  and  Icfs 
lively.  The  calyx  of  this  flower  isof  one  piece,  expand- 
ed, and  cut  into  four  lobes.  The  two  upper  lobes  are 
fomeihing  largerthan  chelowerones;  tiiey  aregrecnilh 
on  theoujfide,  and  of  a  fine  deep  red  v.iihin  ;  the  red 
of  the  upper  is  more  lively  than  that  of  ihc  lower 
ones.  This  calyx  inclofcs  all  parts  of  ihe  flower  ; 
it  is  fupuortcd  by  a  pedicle,  which  is  green  and  con- 
Ilaiuly  conies  oat  of  the  end  of  a  twig  above  the  laft 
patr^f  leaves.  The  fruit  is  round,  of  the  (ize  of  a 
fniall  orange,  (rom  an  inch  and  an  half  to  two  inches 
diameter.  The  body  of  this  fruit  is  a  captuh  of  one 
cavity,  compofcd  of  a  thick  rind  a  little  like  that  of  a 
pomegranate,  but  foficr,  thicker,  and  fuller  of  jtiice. 
Its  thlckncfsis  commonly  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its 
outer  coloor  is  ot  a  dark  brown  purple,  mixed  with  a 
little  grey  and  dark  green.  The  infide  of  the  peel  is 
of  a  role  colour,  and  its  juice  is  purple.  Laft  of  all, 
the  fkin  is  of  a  Ityplic  or  aitringent  lalle,  like  that  of 
a  pomegranate,  nor  does  it  ftick  to  the  Iruit  it  contains. 
The  infide  ef  this  fruit  is  a  furrowed  globe,  divided 
into  fegnients,  much  like  thofc  of  an  orange,  but  un- 
equal in  fizf,  which  do  not  adhere  to  each  other.  The 
number  of  thel'e  fegments  is  always  equal  to  that  of 
the  rays  of  the  top  which  covers  the  fruit.  The  fewer 
there  are  of  thefc  fegments,  the  bigger  they  are.  There 
are  often  in  the  fame  fruit  fegments  as  big  again  as 
any  of  thofs  that  are  on  the  fide  of  them.  Thefe 
fegments  are  white,  a  little  tranfparent,  ilelhy,  mem- 
branous, full  of  jjice  like  cherries  or  raibcrries  ;  of  a 
talie  of  flrawberries  and  grapes  together.  Each  of 
the  fegments  inclofcs  a  feed  of  the  figure  and  iizc  of  an 
almond  ftripped  of  its  Ihell,  having  a  protuberance  on 
one  rf  its  fides.  Thefe  feeds  are  covered  with  two 
fmall  ftiiis,  the  outernioll  of  which  ferves  for  a  bafis 
to  the  filaments  and  membranes  of  whicli  the  pulp 
iscompofed.  The  fub!iance  of  thofe  feeds  comes  very 
near  that  of  chefnuts,  ss  to  thtir  confiflency,  colour 
and  aflringent  qugiiiy. 

"  This  tret  (according  to  our  author)  originally 
grows  in  the  Molucca  iflands,  v^here  it  is  called  vian- 
gofian  ;  but  has  been  tranfplanted  from  thence  to  the 
iflandof  Java  and  Malaga,  at  which  laft  place  it  thrives 
very  well.  Its  tuft  is  fo  fine,  fo  regular,  fo  equal,  and 
the  appearance  of  its  leaves  fo  beaHliful,  that  it  is  at 
prefeni  looked  upon  at  Batavia  as  the  molf  proper  for 
adorning  a  garden,  and  affording  an  agreeable  Qude. 
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Theie  are  few  feeds,  however  (he  obferves^,  to  be  Garcluia, 
met  V/i;h  in  this  fiuit  that  arc  good  for  planting,  moft 
part  of  thcni  being  alioriivc."-—  He  conclud<b  his  dc- 
fcripiicin  by  incntiuiiiug,  that  one  may  cat  a  great  deal 
of  this  fruit  Without  any  inconvenience  ;  and  that  it  is 
the  only  one  wiiich  litk  people  \\u)  be  alluwcd  to  eat 
without  any  icriiplc. 

Other  writers  concur  in  their  prailics  of  this  fruit. 
Rump'iiiis  obltrvcs,  that  the  iijangolan  is  uiiiverfally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  bell  and  wholefomefl  fruit  that 
growsin  India;  iliat  its  ficlh  is  juicy,  white,  almoft 
tranfparent,  and  of  as  delitaie  and  agreeable  a  flavour 
as  the  richeft  grapes:  the  lalte  and  fmcU  being  fo  gi  ate- 
ful,  that  it  is  fcarce  pollible  to  be  cloyed  with  eating 

it He  adds,  that  when  fick  people  have  no  rclilh  for 

any  other  food,  they  generally  eat  this  witli  great  de- 
light ;  but  (hould  they  refufe  it,  their  recovery  is  no 
longer  expeded.  "  It  is  remarkable  (fsys  he)  that 
the  niangoftan  is  given  with  fafety  in  alnoll  every  dif- 
order.  The  dried  bark  is  ufed  with  fuccels  in  the  dy- 
fcntery  and  tenefmus ;  and  an  infufu  n  of  it  is  ellccmtJ 
a  good  gaiglc  for  a  fore  mouth  or  ulceis  in  the  throat. 
The  Chincfc  dyers  ufc  this  bark  for  the  ground  or 
bafis  of  a  black  colour,  in  order  to  fix  it  the  firmer." 

According  to  Captain  Cook,  in  his  Voyage  round 
the  World,  vol.  iii.  p.  737,  the  garcinia  maiigoftana  of 
Linnaeus  is  peculiar  to  the  Eall  Indies.  It  is  about  the 
lize  of  the  crab-apple,  and  of  a  deep  red  wine  colour. 
On  the  top  of  it  is  the  figure  of  five  or  fix  fmall  tri- 
angles joined  in  a  circle  ;  and  at  the  bottom  feveral 
hollow  green  leaves,  which  are  remains  of  the  blodbni. 
When  they  are  to  be  eaten,  the  fkin,  or  rather  fit  (h, 
mull  be  taken  of  ;  under  vWiich  are  found  fix  or  feven 
white  kernels,  placed  in  a  circular  order  ;  and  the  pi  Ip 
with  which  thefe  are  inveloped  in  the  fruit,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  delicious.  It  is  a  happy  mixture 
of  the  tart  and  the  fwecr,  which  is  no  lets  wholcfome 
than  pleafant  ;  and,  as  well  as  the  fweet  orange,  is  al- 
lowed in  any  qauntity  to  thofe  who  are  afhidcd  with 
fevers  either  of  the  putrid  or  inflammatory  kind. 

GARCON,  or  Garsoon,  a  French  term,  literally 
fignifying  a  boy  or  male  child  any  time  before  his  mar- 
riage  It  is  alfo  applied   to   divers  inferior  officers, 

among  us  called  grooms,  garg'iejiss.  Thus  all  the  fer- 
vants  in  the  French  king's  cliambers,  wardrobe,  &c. 
who  do  the  leiTer  offices  thereof  under  the  proper  officers, 
are  called  garco?is  ds  la  chamtre,  di  la  garderobs,  &c. 

GARDANT,  or  Guardant,  in  heraldry,  denotes 
any  beafl  full-faced,  and  looking  light  forward. 

GARDEN,  a  piece  of  ground  properly  laid  our, 
cultivated,  and  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  Sec.     See  Gardeni  ng. 

Gardens  are  ufually  diilinguidied  into  flower-garden, 
fruit-garden,  and  kitchen-garden  :  the  firft  of  which, 
being  defigncd  for  pleafiire  and  ornament,  is  to  be  pla- 
ced in  the  niofh  con'picuous  part,  that  is,  next  to  the 
back-front  of  the  houfe  ;  and  the  two  latter,  being  de- 
iigned  for  ufc,  Ihould  be  placed  lefs  in  light.  But 
though  the  fniit  and  kitchen  gardens,  are  here  men- 
tioned as  two  diftinifi;  gardens,  yet  ihey  are  now  ufually 
in  one  ;  and  ihat  with  good  rcafon,  lince  they  b-uh 
require  a  good  foil  and  expofure,  and  equally  require 
to  be  placed  out  of  the  view  of  the  houfe.  See  A'/rcH- 
ES-Cardcn. 

In  the  choice  of  a  place  proper  for  the  garden,  the 
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6^irden.    mofl  eflVntial  poinis  to  be  coiiliJeied  are  die  fuuation, 

' ' '  the  fi)il,  the  cxpofure,  water,  and   piofped. 

I  ft,  As  to  the  licuation,  it  ought  to  be  fuch  a  ore 
as  is  wliolefome,  and  in  a  place  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low  ;  for  if  a  garden  to  be  too  high,  it  will  be  cx- 
pofed  to  the  winds  which  arc  very  prejudicial  to  trees ; 
and  if  it  be  too  low,  the  dampnefs,  the  vermin,  and 
the  veiiomons  creatures  that  breed  in  ponds  and  mar- 
fliy  places,  add  much  to  their  infalubrity.  The  mod 
happy  filuation  is  sn  the  lidc  of  a  hill,  efpecially  if 
the  llope  be  cafy,  and  in  a  manner  imperceptible  ;  if 
a  good  deal  of  level  ground  be  near  the  houfc  j  and  if 
it  abounds  wiih  fprings  of  water  ;  for,  being  flickered 
from  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  the  violent  heat  of  the 
fun,  a  temperate  air  will  be  there  enjoyed  ;  and  the 
water  that  defcends  (vbm  the  top  of  the  hill,  either  from 
fprings  or  rain,  will  not  only  fupply  fountains,  canals, 
and  cafcades  for  ornaments,  but,  when  it  has  perform- 
ed its  office,  will  water  the  adjacant  valleys,  and,  if 
it  be  not  fufFered  to  ftagnatc,  will  render  them  fertile 
and  wholcfome. 

adly,  A  good  earth  or  foil  is  next  to  be  confidered  ; 
for  it  is  fcarce  poinble  to  make  a  fine  garden  in  a  bad 
foil.  There  are  indeed  ways  to  meliorate  ground,  but 
they  arc  very  cxpenfivc  ;  andfometimcs,  when  the  ex- 
pence  has  been  bellowed  of  laying  good  earth  three 
feet  deep  over  the  wliole  furfacc,  a  whole  garden  has 
been  ruined,  when  the  roots  of  the  trees  have  come 
to  reach  the  natural  bottom.  To  judge  of  tlie  quality 
of  the  foil,  obfcrve  whether  their  be  any  heath,  thif- 
tles,  or  fuch  like  wctds,  growing  fpontaneoudy  in  it  ; 
for  they  are  certain  llgns  that  the  ground  is  poor.  Or 
if  there  be  large  trees  growing  ihercalwuts,  obfervc 
whether  they  grow  crooked,  ill-(liaped,  and  grubby  ; 
and  whether  they  are  of  a  faded  green,  and  full  of 
mols,  or  infefted  with  vermin  :  ifthis  be  the  cafe,  the 
place  is  to  be  rcjcded.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
covered  with  good  grafs  fit  for  padure,  you  may  then 
be  encouraged  to  try  the  deinhof  the  foil.  To  know 
this,  dig  holes  in  feveral  places,  fix  feet  wide  and  four 
deep  ;  and  if  you  find  three  fcct  of  good  earth  it  will 
do  very  well,  but  lefs  than  two  will  not  be  fufEcient. 
The  quality  of  ground  is,  neither  to  be  too  (lony  nor 
too  hard  to  work  ;  neitlier  too  dry,  too  moiif,  nor  too 
fandy  and  light ;  nor  too  ftrong  and  clayey,  which  is 
»he  worft  of  all  for  gardens. 

jdly,  Thenext  requifite  is  water;  the  wantof  which 
is  one  of  the  greatelt  inconveniences  that  can  attend  a 
garJen,  and  will  bring  a  certain  mortality  upon  what- 
ever is  planted  in  it,  efpecially  in  the  greater  droughts 
that  often  happen  in  a  hot  and  dry  fituation  in  fummer; 
bcfides  its  ofefulncfs  in  tine  gardens  for  making  foun- 
tains, canals,  cafcades,  &c.  which  arc  the  grcateft  or- 
naments of  a  garden. 

4tlily,  The  lad  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  pro- 
fpe£hof  afine  country  ;  and  though  this  is  not  fo  abfo- 
lutcly  neceflary  as  water,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  mofl  agree- 
able beauties  of  a  fine  garden  :  befidcs,  if  a  garden  be 
planted  in  a  low  place  that  has  no  kind  of  profpeft,  it 
will  not  only  be  difagreeable,  but  unwholcfome. 

In  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  gardens,  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  Ihould  always  be  ftudied  ;  for  the  nearer 
a  garden  approaches  to  nature,  the  longer  it  willpleafc. 
According  to  Mr  Miller,  the  area  of  a  handfome  garr 
den  may  take  up  3c  or  40  acres,  but  not  more ;  and 
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the  foHowing  rules  Ihonld  be  obferved  in  the  dif-  Garden. 
pofition  of  it.  There  ought  always  to  be  a  defcent  """^^ — 
of  at  leaft  three  fleps  from  the  houfe  to  the  gar- 
den ;  this  will  render  the  houfe  more  dry  and  wliole- 
fome, and  the  profpeft  on  entering  the  garden  more 
extenfive.  The  firft  thing  thai  ought  to  pefent  it- 
felf  to  view  fliould  be  an  open  lawn  of  grafs,  which 
ought  to  be  confiderably  broader  than  the  front  of  the 
building  ;  and  if  the  depth  be  one-half  more  than  the 
width,  it  will  have  a  better  effeft:  if  on  the  fides  of 
tlielawn,  there  are  treesplanted  irregularly, by  way  of 
open  groves,  the  regularity  of  the  lawn  will  be  broken, 
and  the  whole  rendered  more  like  nature.  For  the 
convenience  of  walking  in  damp  weather,  this  lawn 
fliould  be  furroiinded  with  a  gravel-walk,  on  the  out- 
fide  of  which  ihould  be  borders  three  or  four  feet  wide 
for  flowers  :  and  from  the  back  of  thefe  the  profpeft 
will  be  agreeably  terminated  by  a  flope  of  ever-green 
flirubs  ;  which,  however,  fliould  never  be  fuff'ered  to 
exclude  agreeable  profpefls,  or  the  view  of  handfome 
buildings.  Thefe  walks  may  lead  through  the  different 
plantations,  gently  winding  about  in  an  caly  natural 
manner;  which  will  be  more  agreeable  than  either  thofc 
long  flraight  walks,  too  frequently  feen  in  gardens,  or 
thofe  ferpentinc  windings  that  arc  twilled  about  into 
fo  many  fliort  turns  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  walk  in 
them;  and  as  no  garden  can  bf  pteafitig  where  there  is 
a  want  of  ftiade  and  flielter,  thefe  walks  fliould  lead  as 
foon  as  pofllble  into  plantations,  where  perfons  may 
walk  in  private,  and  be  Iheltcred  from  the  wind. 

Narrow  rivulets,  if  they  have  a  conflant  ftream,  and 
arc  judicieufly  led  about  a  garden,  have  a  better  tfft£t 
than  many  of  the  large  ftagnating  ponds  or  canals  fo 
frequently  made  in  large  gardens.  When  wilderncfles 
arc  intended,  they  fliould  not  be  cut  into  (lars  and  other 
ridiculous  figures,  nor  formed  into  mazes  or  laby- 
rinths, which  in  a  great  defign  appear  trifling. 

In  lliort,  the  feveral  parts  of  a  garden  fliould  be  di- 
vcrfified  ;  but  in  places  where  the  eye  takes  in  the 
whole  at  once,  the  two  fides  fliould  be  always  the 
fame.  In  the  bufincls  of  defigns,  the  aim  Ihould  be 
always  at  what  is  natural,  great,  and  noble.  The  ge- 
neral difpofition  of  a  garden  and  of  its  parts  ought  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  different  fituations  of  the  ground, 
to  humour  its  inequalities,  to  proportion  the  number 
and  forts  of  trees  and  flirubs  to  each  part,  and  to  Ihut 
out  from  the  view  of  the  garden  no  objedts  that  may 
become  ornamental.  But  for  a  more  extended  view 
of  this  fubje(5l,  fee  the  articleGARDENiNG. 

A  practical  attention  to  a  garden,  is  by  feme 
efietmed  a  degrading  employment.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  J3a(ioral  and  agricultural  manners,  if  we  may 
form  a  judgment  from  the  dignified  defcriptions  of 
Virgil,  are  greatly  degenerated.  The  employments 
of  (hephcrds  and  hufbandnicn  are  now  become  mean 
and  fordid.  The  work  of  the  garden  is  ufually  left 
to  a  peafant.  Nor  is  it  unreafonable  to  affign  the  la- 
bour, which  wearies  without  amufenicnt,  to  thofe  who 
are  fufficiently  amufed  by  the  profpeft  of  their  WMges. 
But  the  operations  of  grafting,  of  inoculating,  of 
pruning,  of  tranfplanting,  are  curious  experiments  in 
natural  philofophy  ;  and  that  they  arepleafing  as  well 
as  curious,  thofe  can  tcllify  who  remenibtr  what  they 
felt  on  feeing  their  attempts  in  the  amufement  of  prac- 
tical gardening  attended  with  fiicccfs.     Among  the 
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Garden,    employmetiis  fiiitable  to  old  age,  Cicero  has   cmiiiie- 

* ^ '  rated  ihe  fnptriiuendence  of  a  garden.     It  requires  no 

great  exertion  of  mind  or  body  ;  and  its  fatisfactions 
arc  of  that  kind  which  pkaCc  without  violent  agita- 
tion. Its  beneficiil  influence  on  healiii  is  an  additional 
reafon  for  an  atteutiou  to  it  at  an  age  when  infirmities 
abound. 

In  almoft  every  defcription  of  the  feats  of  the 
blelfed,  ideas  of  a  garden  leems  to  have  predominated. 
The  word  Paradife  itfclf  is  fynonymsiis  with  garden. 
The  fields  of  Elyfum,  that  fweet  region  of  pocly,  are 
adorned  with  all  that  imagination  can  conceive  to  be 
delightful.  Some  of  tljenioft  pleafing  pafTages  of  Mil- 
ton, are  thofe  in  which  he  rcprcfents  the  happy  pair 
engaged  in  cultivating  their  blil'sful  abode.  Poets  have 
always  been  deiighted  with  ihc  beauties  of  a  garden. 
Lucan  is  reprefcnted  by  Juvenal  as  repoling  in  his 
garden.  Virgil's  Georgics  prove  him  to  have  been 
captivated  with  rural  fcenes  ;  though,  to  the  furprife  of 
his  readers,  he  has  not  alligned  a  book  to  the  fubje(Sof 
a  garden.  Shenftone  made  it  his  fludy  ;  but,  with 
allhisiafle  and  fondnefs  for  it,  he  was  not  happy  in 
it.  The  captivating  fcenes  which  he  created  at  the 
Leafowes,  afforded  him,  it  is  faid,  little  pleafure 
in  the  abfcnce  of  fpeclators.  The  truth  is,  he  made 
the  cmbellilhnicnt  of  his  grounds,  which  fliould  have 
been  the  amufement  of  his  life,  the  bnfinefs  of  it  ; 
and  involved  hinifelf  in  fuch  troubles,  by  the  ex- 
penccs  it  occafioned,  as  uecelfarily  excluded  tranquil 
enjoyment. 

It  is  the  lot  of  few,  in  comparifon,  to  pofTefs  territo- 
ries  like  his,  extenllve,  and  fuificiently  well-adapted  to 
conftiiute  an  ornamented  farm.  Still  fewer  are  ca- 
pable of  fupporting  the  expence  of  preferving  it  in 
good  condition.  But  let  not  the  rich  fuppofc  they 
have  appropriated  the  pleafures  of  a  garden.  The 
poffelTor  of  an  acre,  or  a  fmaller  portion,  may  receive 
a  real  pleafure,  from  obferving  the  progrefs  of  vege- 
tation, even  in  a  plantation  of  culinary  plants.  A  very 
limited  traft,  properly  attended  to  will  furnifh  ample 
employment  for  an  individual.  Nor  let  it  be  thought 
a  mean  care  ;  for  the  fame  hand  that  raifed  the  cedar, 
formed  the  hyfop  on  the  wall.  Even  the  orchard, 
cultivated folcly  for  advantage,  exhibits  beauties  une- 
qualled in  the  fhrubbcry  ;  nor  can  the  grcen-lioufe 
produce  an  appearance  to  exceed  thebloilbm  of  the 
apple  and  the  almond. 

Hanging  Carde\s,  in  antiquity,  gardens  raifed  on 
arches  by  Ncbuchadnezzer  king  of  Babylon,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  his  new  wife  Amyftis,  daughter  of  Afly- 
ages  king  of  Media.  Q^-  Curtius  makes  them  equal  in 
height  to  the  walls  of  ihe  city,  viz.  50  feet.  They 
contained  a  fquare  of  400 feet  on  every  fide,  and  were 
carried  up  into  the  air  in  fevcral  terraces  laid  above 
one  another,  and  the  afceut  from  terrace  to  terrace  was 
by  flairs  10  fett  wide.  The  arches  fuftaining  the 
whole  pile  were  raifed  above  one  another,  and  it  was 
flrengihened  by  a  wall,  furrounding  it  on  every  fide, 
of  22  feet  in  thicknefs.  The  floors  of  each  of  the  ter- 
races were  laid  in  the  following  manner  :  on  the  top 
of  the  archss  were  firft   laid  large  flat  ftoues  i6  feet 


long  and  4  broad,  and  over  thtm  was  a  layer  ofieed  GarJcn. 
mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  Liiumcn,  over  which  *  '^~~ 
were  two  rows  of  bricks  clofely  cemented  together  by 
plaflcr,  an^  over  all  were  laid  thick  fliects  of  lead  ; 
and  laflly,  upon  tlic  lead  was  laid  the  mould  of  the 
garden.  The  ipould  or  earth  was  of  fuch  a  depth  as 
to  admit  the  largcil  trees  to  take  root  and  grow  ;  and 
it  was  covered  with  various  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  and 
flowers.  In  the  upper  terrace  there  was  an  aqueduct 
oreugine,  whereby  water  was  dravvU  up  out  of  theriver 
for  watering  the  whole  jrarden. 

Flouting  Cardess.  We  are  informed  by  the  al;l& 
Clavigero  in  his  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  that  when  the 
Mexicans  were  brought  under  fubjcdiou  to  the  Col- 
hi:an  and  Tepanecan  nations,  and  confined  to  the 
milerable  little  illands  on  ihc  lake  of  Mexico,  ihcy 
cealed  for  iome  years  to  culiivaie  the  Und,  becaufe 
they  had  none,  until  nccelTity  and  indullry  together 
taught  them  toform  moveable  fields  ai!dgardens,svhich 
floaicd  on  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  method  vviiich 
they  purfued  to  make  thofe,  and  which  they  flill  prac 
tile,  is  extremely  limplc.  They  plait  and  t\\ifl  willows 
and  roots  of  marfliplanis  or  other  materials  together, 
which  are  light,  but  capable  or  fupporting  the  earth 
of  the  garden  firmly  united.  Upon  this  foundation  they 
lay  the  light  bullies  which  float  on  the  lake  ;  and  over 
all,  the  mud  and  dirt  which  they  draw  op  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fame  lake.  Their  regukr  figure  is  quadran- 
gular; their  length  and  breadth  various  ;  but  generally 
they  arc  about  eight  perches  long,  and  not  more  than 
three  in  breadth,  and  have  lei's  than  a  foot  of  elevation 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe  were  the  firll 
fields  which  the  Mexicans  owned  after  the  foundation 
of  Mexico;  there  they  firll  cultivated  the  maize,  great 
pepper,  and  other  plants  necefl'ary  for  their  fupport.  In 
progrefs  of  time,  as  ihufe  fields  grew  numerous  from 
the  indullry  of  the  people,  there  were  among  thcin 
gardens  of  flowers  and  odoriferous  plants,  which  were 
employed  in  the  worlhip  of  their  gods,  and  ferved  for 
the  recreation  of  the  nobles.  At  prcfent  they  culti- 
vate flowers  and  every  fort  of  garden  herbs  upon 
them.  Every  day  of  the  year,  at  fun-rife,  innume- 
rable veffels  loaded  with  various  kinds  of  flowers  and 
herbs,  which  are  cultivated  in  thofe  gardens,  areften 
arriving  by  the  canal,  at  the  great  market-place  of 
that  capital.  All  plants  thrive  there  furprifingly  ; 
the  mud  of  the  lake  is  an  extremely  fertile  foil,  and 
requires  no  water  from  the  clouds.  In  the  largefl  gar- 
dens there  is  commonly  a  little  tree,  and  even  a  little 
hut  tofhelter  the  cultivator  and  defend  him  from  raia 
or  the  fun.  When  the  owner  of  the  garden,  or  the 
China7npa  as  he  isufually  called,  wiflics  to  change  his 
fituaiion,  to  remove  from  a  difagrecahle  neighbour, 
or  to  come  nearer  to  his  own  family,  he  geis  into  his 
little  velfel,  and  by  his  own  flrength  alone  if  the  gar- 
den is  fmall,  or  wiih  the  afliftancc  of  others  if  it  is 
large,  he  tows  if  after  him,  andconduds  it  wherever 
he  pleafes  with  the  little  tree  and  hut  upon  it.  That 
part  of  the  lake  where  thofe  floating  gardens  are,  is  a 
place  of  infinite  recreation,  where  the  fcnfcs  receive 
the  highe/l  polfiblc  gratification. 
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'"fHE  art  of  planning  and  cultivating  gardens.  In 
A  its  utnioll  extent,  \vliatcvcr  contributes  to  render 
t'lic  fccnes  of  nature  delightful,  is  amongll  the  fubjeds 
of  gardening  ;  and  animate  as  well  as  inauimaie  objetts 
arc  circnmftances  of  beauty  or  charsCler.  The  whole 
range  of  nature  is  open  to  the  gardener,  from  the  par- 
terre to  the  forefl  ;  and  whatever  is  agrtc^bic  to  the 
fcnfesor  thciniigination,  he  may  appropriate  to  the 
fpot  he  is  to  improve  :  it  is  a  part  of  his  bufinefs  to 
colleft  into  one  place  the  delights  which  are  generally 
difperfed  through  different  fpecies  of  country. 

Hiftory  of  Gardening. 

•  Hift.  of  Gardening,  Mr  Walpole  *  obferves,  was  probably 
Mci.  Gar-  one  of  the  firft  arts  that  fucceeded  to  that  of  building 
denins;,  fub-  hoiifcs,  and  naturally  attended  property  and  individual 
joined  to  poflcflion.  Culinary,  and  afterwards  medicinal  herbs, 
the/jth  vol,  ^yg^g  jjjg  objefts  of  every  head  of  a  family  :  it  became 
of  UiAnrc-  j.g„yenic„t  to  have  them  within  reach,  without  feeking 
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p  ,„  them  at  random  in  woods,  in  meadows,  and  on  moun- 
tains, as  often  as  they  were  wanted.  When  the  earth 
ceafed  tofurnifli  fpontaneoufly  all  thofe  primitive  luxu- 
ries, and  culture  became  requifitc,  ffparaie  inclofures 
for  rearing  herbs  grew  expedient.  Fruits  were  in  the 
fame  predicament  ;  and  ihofe  mod  in  ufe  or  that  de- 
mand attention  mud  have  entered  into  and  extended 
the  domeftic  inclofure.  The  good  man  Noah,  we  arc 
told,  planted  a  vineyard,  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was 
drunken  ;  and  every  body  knows  the  confcquences. 
Thus  we  acquired  kitchen-gardens,  orchards,  and 
\inyards.  No  doubt  the  prototype  of  all  thefc  forts  was 
the  garden  of  Eden  ;  but  as  that  Paradifc  was  a  good 
deal  larger  than  any  we  read  of  afterwards,  being  in- 
clofed  by  the  rivers  Pifun,  Cihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Eu- 
phrates ;  as  every  tree  that  was  plcafant  to  tiie  fight 
and  good  for  food  grew  in  it  ;  and  as  two  other  trees 
werelikewife  found  there,  of  which  not  a  flip  or  fuck- 
er remains  ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  prefent  difcuflion. 
After  the  Fall,  no  man  living  was  fufFcrcd  to  enter  in- 
to the  garden  ;  and  the  poverty  and  nccctlities  of  our 
firfl  anceflors  hardly  allowed  them  time  to  make  im- 
provements in  their  eflaies  in  imitation  of  it,  fuppofing 
any  plan  had  been  prefervcd.  A  cottage  and  a  flip  of 
ground  for  a  cabbage  and  a  goofebcrry-bufli,  fuch  as 
we  fee  by  the  fide  of  a  common,  were  in  all  protiability 
the  carliefl  ftats  and  gardens  :  a  well  and  bucket  fuc- 
ceeded to  the  Pifon  and  Euphrates.  As  fettlements 
increafed,  the  orchard  and  the  vineyard  followed  ;  and 
theearlieft  princes  of  tribes  pofleired  jull  the  nccelFa- 
ries  of  a  modern  farmer. 

Matters,  we  may  well  believe,  remained  long  in  this 
fituation  ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  for  many 
centuries  the  term  garden  implied  no  more  than  a 
kitchen-garden  or  orchard. 

The  garden  of  Alcinous,  in  the  OdylTey,  is  the  mofl 
renowed  in  the  heroic  times.  Is  there  an  admirer  of 
Homer  who  can  read  his  defcripiion  without  rapture  ? 
or  who  does  not  form  to  his  imagination  a  fcenc  of  de- 
lightsmore  pidurefquc  than  the  landfcapcs  ofTinian 


or  Juan  Fernandez  ?  "Yet  (tontinues  our  author)  what 
was  that  boafted  Paradifc  with  which 
the  gods  ordain'd 
To  grace  Alcinous  niid  his  happy  land  ? 

Why,  diveftcd  of  harmonious  Greek  and  bewitching 
poetry,  it  was  a  fmall  orchard  and  vineyard,  wiihfome 
iieds  of  herbs  and    two  fountains  that  wattrcd    ihem, 
inciofcil  within  a  quick-fct  hed^.   The  whole  compals 
of  this  pompous  garden  inclofcd — four  acres  : 
Four  acres  was  th'  allotted  fpace  of  ground, 
Fenc'dwith  a  green  inclofure  all -around. 
Th:  'recs  were  apples, figs,  pomegranates,  pears,  olives, 
and  vines. 

Tall  thriving  trees  confefs'd  the  fruitful  mould  ; 

The  red'iiing  apple  ripens  into  gold. 

Here  the  blue  tig  with  lufcicus  juice  o'erflows. 

With  deeper  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows. 

The  branch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty  pear. 

And  verdant  olives  fiourifli  round  the  year. 
*  »  *  »  * 

Beds  of  all  various  herbs,  for  ever  green, 
In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  fecne. 

Alcinous's  garden  was  planted  by  ihe  poet,  enriched 
by  him  with  the  fairy  gift  of  eternal  fummer,  and  no 
doubt  an  effort  of  imaginaiion  furpafliiig  any  thing  he 
had  ever  feen.  As  he  has  beftowed  on  the  fame  happy 
prince  a  palace  with  brazen  walls  and  columns  of  lil- 
ver,  he  certainly  intended  that  the  gardens  flioulo  be 
proportionably  magnificent.  We  are  fure,  therefore 
that,  as  late  as  Homer's  age,  an  inclofure  of  four  acres, 
comprehcndingorchard, vineyard,  and  kitchen-garden, 
was  a  flrctch  of  luxury  the  world  at  that  time  had 
never  beheld." 

Previous  to  this,  however,  we  have   in  the   facrcd 
writings  hints  of  a  garden  flill  more  luxnrioufly  fur- 
niflied.     We  allude  to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  part   of 
the  fcenc  of  which   is  undoubtedly  laid  in  a  garden  f.  ,  p,       .. 
Flowers  and  fruits  are  particularly  fpoken  of  as  the  or-  j       ' ' 
naments  and  the  produce  of  it  ;  and  befides  thefe,  aro- 
tnaiic  vegetables  formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  gra- 
tifications it  afforded.     The  camphor  and  the    cinna- 
mon tree?,  with  all  trees  of  frankincenfe,  and  all  the 
chief  fpecies,  flouriflied there  J.Sohimon  tells  us  in  an-  .  q^^^  j^ 
otherplace||,  Thathemadehiin  great  works  i — gardens  ,2.' 
and  orchards,  and  planted  in  them  trees  of  every  kind.  ||  Eccl.ii. 
Indeed  We  mufl  fuppofc  his  gardens  to  have  been  both  4,  $• 
amply  andcurioufly  lurniflied,  feeing  the  kinds,  nature, 
and  pn  perties  ot  the  vegetable  tribes,   fccm   to  have 
been  a  favourite  (ludy  wiih  the  royal  philolbpher,  and 
to  have  been  deemed  afubjeft  worthy  of  his  pen  ;  for 
we  are  told,   that  he  wrote  of  plants,  from  the  great 
cedar  of  Lebanon  down  to  the  hyflbp   of  the  wall  §.§  kings iv. 
Fountains  and  ftreamsof  water  appear  alfo  to  have  had  33- 
a  fhare  in  thecompofition,  and  probably  for  ornament 
as  well  as  ufe. 

The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  mentioned  in  a 
preceeding  article,  were  aftill  greater  prodigy.  But  as 
they  arc  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  on  terraces  ;ind 
the  walls  of  the  palace,  whither  foil  was  conveyed  on 
purpofe,Mr  Walpole  concludes, "  they  were  what  funip- 
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tuous  gardens  have  been  in  allages  till  tlie  prcfenr,  un- 
natural, enriched  by  art,  poflibly  withlbtmtains,  ftarucs, 
balluftrades,  and  lummtr-houles,  and  were  any  thing 
but  verdant  and  rm-al." 

Others,  however,  have  allowed  them  greater  praife. 
They  feem,  in  many  refpeiSts,  to  have  been  laid  out 
with  good  tall:c.  Their  elevation  not  only  produced 
i  variety  ;uid  extent  of  view,  but  was  alfo  ultl'ul  in  mo- 
derating the  heat.  Such  a  lituation  would  likewife 
fuit  a  greater  variety  of  trees  and  plants  than  a  plain 
furface,  and  would  contain  a  larger  as  well  as  a  more 
diveriified  extent. 

The  fuiting  of  the  lituation  to  the  natm'e  of  the 
trees  fceras,  from  the  account  given  by  Jofephus,  to 
*-Contra      have  been  one  view*  in  the  ercding  the  building  in 
Af'wn,  1.  I.  fm-h  a  manner.     And  the  fucccfs  feems  to  have  befen 
S  "S-  anfwerable,  as  the  trees  are  laid  to  have  flourilhed  ex- 

t  ^.  Gurt,  tremely  wellf ,  and  to  have  grown  as  tall  as  in  their 
^  5-  native  lituations.     On  the  whole,  then,  however  diffe- 

rent thefe  may  appear  li-om  modern  gardens,  they  feem 
to  have  been  formed  with  judgment  and  tafle,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  fituation  and  circuniflanccs. 

It  feems  probable,  fi'om  fcveral  circumflances,  that 
the  eaflern  gardens  were  adjoining  to  the  lioufe  or  pa- 
lace to  which  they  belonged.     Thus,  king  Ahafuenis 
goes  immediately  from  the  banquent  of  wine  to  walk 
fHfther  v!i.  in  the  garden  of  the  palacej.     The  garden  of  Cyrus, 
7-  atSardis,  mentioned  by  Xenophon II,  was  probably  con- 

'  "■  tiguous  to  the  palace;  as  was  that  of  Attains,  men- 
§L.36.  tioned  by  Juftin^.  The  hanging  gardens  at  Babylon, 
c.  4.  were  not  fo  much  adjacent  to  the  palace,  as  a  part  of 

the  palace  itfclf,  lince  feveral  of  the  royal  apartments 
^  DitJ.l.  J.  were  beneath  them^. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  tafle  for  gardening  was  among 
the  Greeks.  The  Academus,  we  know,  was  a  wooded 
ihady  place  ;  and  the  trees  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
olive  fpecies.  It  was  iituated  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
walls,  and  adjacent  to  the  tombs  of  the  heroes  ;  and 
though  we  are  nowhere  informed  of  theparticularman- 
ner  in  which  this  grove  was  difpofed  or  laid  out,  it 
may  be  gathered  from  Paufanias,  m  his  Attica,  that  it 
was  an  elegant  ornamented  place.  At  the  entrance 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Love,  which  was  faid  to  be 
the  hrfl  eredled  to  that  Deity.  Within  the  Academus 
tvere  the  altars  of  Prometheus,  of  the  Mufes,  of  Mer- 
cury, of  Minerva,  and  Hercides  ;  and  at  a  fmall  di- 
Itance  was  the  tomb  of  Plato.  So  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  was  highly  adapted  by  art,  as  well  as  nature, 
to  philofophic  rcfieftion  and  contemplation. 

ive  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  before  the  time  of 
Clmon,  the  Academus  was  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
fpot :  but  that  it  was  planted  by  that  general,  and  had 
water  conveyed  to  it ;  whether  this  water  was  brought 
merely  for  ule  to  refrelh  the  trees,  or  for  ornament,  does 
not  appear.  It  was  divided  into  gynmafia,  or  places 
of  exercife,  and  philofophic  walks,  (liaded  with  trees. 
Thefe  arc  faid  to  have  flourilhed  very  well,  until  dc- 
flroycd  by  Sylla  (when  he  befieged  Athens),  as  well 
■    as  thofe  in  the  Lyceum. 

Near  the  academy  were  the  gardens  of  the  philofo- 
pliers,  of  Plato,  and  of  Epicurus  ;  which,  Iiowever, 
were  probably  but  fmall.  The  fcene  of  Plato's  Dia- 
logue concerning  Beauty  is  elegantly  defcribed  as  be- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ililfus,  and  under  the 
Hiade  of  the  plantaue  ;  but  no  ai'tificial  arrangement 
Vol.  Vil. 
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of  objedls  is  mentioned,  nor  any  tiling  wiiich  will  lead 
us  to  imagine  the  profpefi:  to  be  any  other  than  merely- 
natural. 

Among  the  Romans,  a  tafle  for  gardening,  any 
otherwife  than  as  a  matter  of  utility,  feems  not  to  have 
prevailed  till  a  very  late  period  ;  at  Icafl  tlie  writers  on 
hulbandry,  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladium, 
make  not  the  leall  mention  of  a  garden  as  an  objedor 
pleafure,  but  folely  withrefpcft  to  its  produftions  of 
herbs  and  fruits.  The  Lucullan  gardens  are  the 
lirfl  we  find  mentioned  of  remarkable  magnifi- 
cence; though  probably  from  the  extravagance  to 
which  thefe  were  arrived,  they  were  not  the  firfl. 
Plutarch  fpeaks  of  them  as  incredibly  expenfive,  and 
equal  to  the  magnificence  of  kings.  They  contained 
artificial  elevations  of  ground  to  a  furpriling  hciplit,  of 
buildings  projcrted  into  the  fea,  and  vail  pieces  of  wa- 
ter made  upon  land.  In  fliort,  his  extravagance  and 
expence  were  fo  great,  that  lie  acquired  thence 
the  appellation  of  the  Roman  Xerxes.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, from  the  above  account,  and  from  the  con- 
lideration  of  LucuUus  having  fpent  much  time  in  Afia, 
in  a  fituation  wherein  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obfer- 
ving  the  mofl  fplendid  confh'uftions  of  this  kind,  that 
thefe  gardens  might  be  laid  out  in  the  Afiatic  ftyle. 
The  vafl  malfes  of  building  Giid  to  have  been  erefted, 
might  have  borne  fomerefemblance,  in  the  arrangement 
and  ftyle,  to  the  Babylonian  gardens  ;  and  the  epithet 
of  the  Roman  Xerxes  might  be  applicaljle  to  the  taftc, 
as  well  as  to  the  lize  and  expence  of  his  works. 

The  Tufculan  Villa  of  Cicero,  though  often  men- 
tioned, is  not  any  where  defcribed  in  his  works,  fo  as 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Ityle  in  which  his  gar- 
dens or  grounds  were  difpofed. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  traced  in  Virgil  relative  to 
this  fubjeft.     Pines*,  it  feems  probable,  w'ere  a  fa- «  p  ,      .■■ 
voiu-ite  ornament    in  gardens  ;  and    flowersf ,  rofes  65,  &c! 
efpecially,  were  much  cfteemed,  perfumes  indeed  ha-  f  Grer.  iv. 
vingbeenalwayshighly  valued  in  warm  climates.  Vir-  118. 
gil  places  Anchifes  in  Elyfuim,  in  a  grove  of  bays  ; 
and  is  careful  to  remark,  that  they  were  of  the  fweet- 
fcented  kind.     The  Pasftan  rofes  were  chiefly  valued 
for  their  excellent  odour  ;  and  the  fame  quality  ap- 
pears to  be  the  caufe  why  they  were  placed  by  Tibul- 
lus  as  ornaments  to  the  Elylian  fields.     There  appears 
alfo  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Romans  a  piece  of 
luxury  relative  to  gardens,  which  is  equally  prevalent 
at  prefent  among  us,  namely  the  forcing  of  flowers  at 
feafons  of  the  year  not  fuited  to  their  natural  blowing  : 
and  rofes  were  then,  as  at  prefent,  the  principal  flowers 
upon  which  thefe  experiments  were  tried,  as  appears 
from  Martial  %  and  others.  ^  vide 

When   Roman    authors   (Mr  Walpolc   remarks),  £/>/(Tr, I.  vl. 
whofe  climate  inftilled  a  wiili  for  cool  retreats,  fpeali  fp-  ^o. 
of  then-  enjoyments  in  that  kind,  they  figh  for  grottos,  '•  ^"-  "^P- 


caves,  and  the  refrelhing  hollows  of  mountains,  near  ''^'"  *'"'■ 
irriguous  and  ftiady  founts  ;   or  boaft  of  their  porticos,  -^  ,^j.    u/,. 
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walks  of  planes,  canals,  baths,  and  breezes  from  the  „i. 
fea.  Their  gardens  are  never  mentioned  as  affording 
Ihade  and  thelter  from  the  rage  of  the  dog-ftar.  Pliny 
has  left  us  defcriptions  of  two  oi  his  villas.  As  he 
nfedhis  Lam-entine  villa  for  his  winter  retreat,  it  is  not 
furprihng  that  the  garden  makes  no  confiderable  part 
of  the  account.  All  he  fays.of  it  is,  that  the  gelatia 
't>r  place  of  exercife,  w  hich  iurrounded  the  garden  (the 
^  Z  latter 
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latterconfequently  not  bemg  very  large),  was  bounded 
by  a  hedge  oi'  box,  and,  where  that  was  perilhed,  with 
rofemary  ;  that  there  was  a  walk  ot  vuies  ;  and  that 
iiiofl:  of  the  trees  were  lig  and  mulberry,  the  foil  not 
being  proper  for  any  other  forts.  On  his  Tufcan  vil- 
la he  is  more  difFufe  ;  the  garden  makes  a  conliderablc 
part  of  the  defcription  : — and  what  was  the  principal 
beauty  of  that  pleafure-ground  .'  Exaftly  what  was  the 
admiration  of  this  country  about  threefcore  years  ago  ; 
box-trees  cut  into  monflers,  animals,  letters,  and  the 
names  of  the  maflcr  and  the  artiticer.  In  an  age  when 
architedure  difplayed  all  its  grandeur,  all  its  purity, 
and  all  its  talle  ;  when  arofe  Vefpal'ian's  amphitheatre, 
the  temple  of  Peace,  Trajan's  forum,  Domitian's  baths, 
and  Adrian's  villa,  the  ruins  and  veitiges  of  which  Hill 
excite  oar  aftonilhment  and  curiolity  ;  a  Roman  con- 
ful,  a  poliilied  emperor's  friend,  and  a  man  of  elegant 
iiteratm-e  and  tafle,  delighted  in  wliat  the  mob  now 
fcarce  admire  in  a  college-garden.  All  the  ingredients 
of  Pliny's  corrcfponded  cxadly  with  thofe  laid  out  by 
London  and  Wife  on  Dutch  principles.  He  talks  of 
flopes,  terraces,  a  wildernefs,llirubs  methodically  trim- 
med, a  marble  bafon,  pipes  fpouting  water,  a  caicadc 
falling  into  the  bafon,  bay-trees  alternately  planted 
with  planes,  and  a  flraight  walk  from  whence  iflTucd 
others  parted  ofFby  hedges  of  box  and  apple-trees,  with 
obelifks  placed  between  every  two.  There  wants  no- 
tliing  but  the  embroidery  of  a  parterre,  to  make  a  gar- 
den in  the  reign  of  Trajan  fervc  for  a  defcription  of 
one  in  tliat  of  king  William.  In  one  paflage  above, 
Pliny  feems  to  have  conceived  that  natural  irregularity 
might  be  a  beauty  ;  in  opere  uibjiiijfimo,  fays  hc,/uiita 
velut  ilJati  ruris  tmttat'to.  Something  like  a  rural  view 
was  contrived  amidfl  fo  much  poliilied  compofition. 
But  the  idea  foonvanilhed,  lineal  walks  immediately  en- 
veloped the  llight  fcene,  and  names  and  Lnfcriptions  in 
box  again  fuccecded  to  compenfate  for  the  daring  in- 
iroduilion  of  nature. 

In  the  paintings  foimd  at  Herculaneum  are  a  few 
traces  of  gardens,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  prints.  They  are  imall  fquare  inclofiues,  formed 
by  trellis- work  and  cfpalicrs,  and  regularly  ornament- 
ed with  vafes,  fountains,and  careaiides,  elegantly  fym- 
metrical,  and  proper  for  the  narrow  fpaces  allotted  to 
the  garden  of  a  houfe  in  a  capital  city. 

From  what  has  ben  faid,  it  appears  how  naturally 
and  infenfibly  the  idea  of  a  kitchen-garden  Hid  into 
that  which  has  for  fo  many  ages  been  peculiarly  term- 
ed a  garden,  and  by  our  anceflors  dillingiulhed  by 
the  name  of  a  pUiijure-garden.  A  fquare  piece  of 
ground  was  originally  parted  off  in  early  ages  for  the 
nfe  of  the  family  : — to  exclude  cattle,  and  afcertain 
the  property,  it  was  lepa'-atcd  from  the  fields  by  a 
hedge.  As  pride  and  defire  of  privacy  increafcd, 
■  the  inclofure  was  dignitied  by  walls  ;  and  in  climes 
where  fruits  were  not  lavilhed  by  the  ripening  glow  of 
nature  and  foil,  fruit-trees  were  affilled  and  Iheltercd 
from  fuiTounding  winds  by  the  like  expedient ;  for  the 
inundationof  luxuries,  which  have  fwelled  into  general 
neceffiiies,  have  almoll  all  taken  their  fource  from  the 
limple  foundation  of  reafon. 

When  the  cuftom  of  making  fquare  gardens  inclo- 
fed  with  walls  was  thus  eftablilhcd  to  the  exclulion  of 
nature  and  profpecl,  pomp  and  folitude  combined  to 
call  for  fomcihing  that  might  em-ich  and  enliven  the 
infipid  aud  unauimatcd  partition.     Fountains,  iirft  in- 
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vented  for  nfe,  which  grandeur  loves  to  difguife  and 
throw  out  of  the  queflion,  received  enibelliihments  from 
collly  marbles,  and  at  lall,  to  contradift  utility,  tolled 
their  wafte  of  waters  into  air  in  fpouting  columns. 
Art,  in  the  hands  of  rude  man,  had  at  firA  been  made 
a  fucccdaneum  to  nature  ;  in  the  hands  of  oftentatious 
wealth,  it  became  the  means  of  oppoling  nature  ;  and 
the  more  it  traverfed  the  march  of  tlie  latter,  the 
more  nobility  thought  its  power  was  demonftrated. 
Canals  meafured  by  the  line  were  introduced  in  lieu  of 
meandering  llreams,  and  ten-aces  were  hoilted  aloft  in 
oppofition  to  the  facile  Hopes  that  imperceptibly  unite 
thevalley  to  the  hill.  Baluflrades  defended thefe  pre- 
cipitate and  dangerous  elevations,  and  flights  of  fteps 
rejoined  them  to  the  fubjacent  flat  from  which  the  ter- 
race had  been  dug.  Vafes  and  fculpture  were  added 
to  thefe  tmnecelfary  balconies,  and  flatues  furnilhed 
the  lifclefs  fpot  with  mimic  reprelentations  of  the  ex- 
cluded fons  of  men.  Thus  difficulty  and  expence  were 
the  conftituent  parts  of  thofe  fumptuous  and  fclfiih  fo- 
litudes  ;  and  every  improvement  that  was  made,  was 
but  a  Hep  farther  from  nature.  The  U'icks  of  water- 
works to  wet  the  unwary,  not  to  refrelh  the  panting 
fpedator,  and  parterres  embroidered  in  patterns  like  a 
petticoat,  were  but  the  childilh  endeavoiu's  of  falhion 
and  novelty  to  reconcile  greatnefs  to  what  it  had  fur- 
feited  on.  To  crown  thefe  impotent  difplays  of  falfo 
tafle,  the  fheers  w  ere  applied  to  the  lovely  wildnefs  of 
form  with  which  natiu'c  has  dillinguilhed  each  various 
fpeciesof  tree  and  flirub.  The  venerable  oak,  the  ro- 
mantic beech,  the  ufeful  elm,  even  the  afpiring  cir- 
cuit of  the  lime,  the  regular  round  of  the  cheihut, 
and  the  almofl  moulded  orangc-trce,  were  correfted 
by  fuch  fantaflic  admirers  of  fymmetry.  The  com- 
pafs  and  fquare  were  of  more  ufe  in  plantations  than 
the  niirfery-man.  The  meafured  walk,  the  quincunx, 
and  the  ctoile,  impofed  their  unfatisfying  famenefs  on 
every  royal  and  noble  garden.  Trees  were  headed, 
and  their  fulcs  pared  away  ;  many  French  groves  fecm 
green  cheils  (ct  upon  poles.  Scats  of  marble,  arbours, 
and  fummer-houfes,  terminated  every  villa  ;  and  fym- 
metry, even  where  the  fpace  was  too  large  to  permit 
its  being  remarked  at  one  view,  was  fo  elfcntial,  that, 
as  Pope  obferved, 

tach  alley  has  a  bruther, 
>Vnd  half  the  garden  juft  reflects  the  other. 
Knots  of  flowers  were  more  defcnlibly  fubjetted  to  the 
fame  regularity.     Lcifure,  as  Milton  cxprelTed  it, 

in  trim  gardens  tool;  his  pleafure. 

In  the  garden  of  MarBial  de  Biron  at  Paris,  confiding 
of  1 4  acres,  every  walk  is  buttoned  on  each  lide  by 
lines  of  flower-pots,  which  fucceed  in  their  feafons. 

It  doesnot  precifely  appear  whatoiu- anceflors  meant 
by  a  bower  :  It  was  probably  an  arbour  ;  fometimes  it 
meant  the  whole  frittered  inclofm-e,  andinoneinflancc 
it  certainly  included  a  labyrinth.  Roiamond's  bower 
was  indifputably  of  that  kind  ;  though  whether  com- 
pofcd  of  walls  or  hedges,  we  cannot  determine.  A 
fquare  and  a  round  labyrinth  were  fo  capital  ingredients 
of  agardcn  formerly,  that  in  DuCcrceau's  architecture, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III. 
there  is  fcarce  a  ground-plot  witlioutone  of  each. 

In  Kip's  Views  of  the  Seats  of  our  Nobility  and 
Gentry,  we  fee  the  fame  tirefome  and  returning  uni- 
formity. Every  houfe  is  approached  by  two  or  three 
gardens,  conliilitig  perhaps  of  a  gravel-walk,  and  two 

grals- 
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grafs-plats  or  borders  of  flowers.  Each  rifes  above 
the  other  by  two  or  three  fleps,  and  as  many  walls  and 
terraces,  and  fo  many  iron  gates,  that  we  recoiled: 
thofe  ancient  romances  in  which  every  entrance  was 
guarded  by  nymphs  or  dfagons.  Yet  though  thefc 
and  Inch  prepollerous  mconveniences  prevailed  from 
age  to  age,  good  fenfe  in  this  country  had  perceived 
the  want  of  fometliing  at  once  more  grand  and  more 
natm-al.  Thefe  reflections,  and  the  bounds  fet  to  the 
wafle  made  by  royal  fpoilers,  gave  origin  to  Parks. 
They  were  contracted  forefls,  and  extended  gardens. 
Hentzner  fays,  that,  according  to  Rous  of  Warwick, 
the  rirlt  park  was  that  at  Woodltock.  If  fo,  it  might 
be  the  foundation  of  a  legend  that  Henry  II.  fecured 
his  miflrefs  in  a  labyrinth  :  it  was  no  doubt  more  difli- 
cult  to  find  her  in  a  park  than  in  a  palace,  where  the 
intricacy  of  the  woods  and  various  lodges  buried  in  co- 
vert might  conceal  her  aftual  habitation. 

It  is  more  extraordinary  that,  having  fo  long  ago 
ilumbled  on  the  principle  of  modern  gardening,  we 
fliould  have  perfifled  in  retaining  its  reverfe,  fymme- 
nrical  and  unnatiu'al  gardens.  That  parks  were  rare 
ill  other  countries,  Hentzner,  who  travelled  over  great 
pai-t  of  Europe,  leads  us  to  fuppofe,  by  obferving  that 
they  were  common  in  England.  In  France  they  retain 
the  name,  but  nothing  is  more  different  both  in  com- 
pafs  and  difpolition.  Their  parks  are  ufiially  fquare  or 
oblong  iuclofures,  regularly  planted  with  walks  of 
chefnuts  or  limes,  and  generally  every  large  town  has 
one  for  its  public  recreation. 

"  One  man,  one  great  man  we  had  (continues  Mr 
Walpole) ,  on  whom  nor  education  nor  culfom  could  ini- 
pofe  their  prejudices ;  who, '  on  evil  day  though  fallen, 
and  with  darknefsand  folitude  compalledronnd,  judged 
that  the  niifi;aken  and  fantaftic  ornaments  he  had  feen 
in  gardens,  were  unworthy  ot  the  Almighty  hand  that 
planted  the  delights  of  Paradife.     He  feems  with  the 
prophetic  eye  of  tafte  to  have  conceived, tohaveforefeen 
modern  gardening  ;  as  Lord  Bacon  announced  the  dif 
coveries  fmce  made  by  experimental  philofophy.  The 
defcription  of  Eden  is  a  warmer  and  more  jull  pifture 
oftheprefentftyle  than  Claud  Lorrain  could  havepamt- 
cd  from  Hagley  or  Stourhead.    The  firll:  lines  we  fliall 
quote  exhibit  Stourhcadon  a  more  magnificent  fcale  ; 
Thro'  Eden  went  a  river  large, 
Norcliang'd  his  courfe,  but  thro'  ihefhaggy  hill 
Pafs'd  underneath  ingulph'd  ;  for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  hii" garden  mound,  high  rais'd 

Upon  the  rapid  current 

Hagley  feems  pidured  in  what  follows  : 
Which  thro'  veins 
Of  porous  earth  witli  kindly  thirft  updrawn, 
Rofe  a  iVelh  fountai[i,  and  with  many  a  rill 

Water'd  tlie  garden 

What  colouring,  what  freedom  of  pencil,  wliat  land- 
Icape  in  thcfe  lines  ! 

from  that  faphire  fount  the  crifped  brooks, 

Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  fands  ot  gold, 
With  mazy  error  under  pendent  fliades. 
Ran  nedlar,  vifiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flower's  worthy  of  Paradife,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profufe  on  hillanddale  and  plain, 
Both  where  the  mornifig  fun  firft  warmly  fniote 
Tlie  open  field,  and  where  the  impierc'd  lliade 
Imbrown'd  the  noon-tide  bow'rs — Thufwasthis^lace 
A  happy  rural  feat  o/'varims  fftiy. 
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Read  this  tranfporting  defcription,  paint  to  your  mind 
the  fcenes  that  follow,  contrail  them  with  the  favage 
but  refpeetable  terror  with  which  the  poet  guards  tlie 
bomids  of  hisparadife,  fenced 

with  the  champaign  head 

Of  a  fteep  wildernefs,  whofe  hairy  fides 
Witlt  thicket  overgrown,  grotefque  and  wild, 
Accefs  denied  ;  and  over  head  up  grew 
Infuperable  height  of  loftieft  lliade. 
Cedar  and  pine,  and  fi  r,  and  branching  palm, 
A  iylvan  (cene,  and,  as  tlie  ranks  afcend, 
Shade  above  lliade,  a  woody  theatre, 
Of  (tatel  ielf  V  ie  w— 

and  then  recoiled;,  that  the  author  of  this  fublime  vijioa 
had  never  feen  a  glimpfe  of  any  thing  like  what  he  has 
imagined  ;  that  his  favourite  ancients  had  dropped  no: 
a  hint  of  fuch  divine  fcenery ;  and  that  the  conceits  in 
Italian  gardens,  and  Theobalds  and  Nonfuch,wcre  the 
brightell  originals  that  his  memory  could  furniih.  His 
intellediual  eye  law  a  noblerplan,  fo  little  did  he  fuffisr 
by  the  lofs  of  light.  ItfuiHccd  him  to  have  feen  the 
materials  with  which  he  could  work.  The  vigour  of  a 
boimdlefs  imagination  told  him  how  a  plan  might  be 
difpofed,  that  would  embcUilli  nature,  and  reltore  art 
to  its  proper  ofhce,  the  jufl  improvement  or  imitation 
of  it. 

"  Now  let  us  turn  to  an  admired  ^vriter,  poflerior  to 
Milton,  and  fee  how  cold,  how  inlipid,  how  taflelefs 
is  his  account  of  what  he  pronounced  a  perfed:  garden. 
We  fpeak  not  of  his  flyle,  which  it  was  not  necelTary 
for  him  to  animate  with  the  colouring  and  glow  of 
poetry.  It  is  his  want  of  ideas,  of  imagination,  of 
tafl;e,  that  deferve  cenfiu'c,  when  he  didated  on  a  fub- 
jed:  that  is  capable  of  all  the  graces  that  a  knowledge 
of  beautiful  nature  can  beflow.  Sir  William  Temple 
wasan  excellentman ;  Milton,  agenius  of  the  firft  order. 

"We  cannot  wonder  that  Sir  William  declares  in  fa- 
vour of  parteiTcs,  fountains,  and  itatues,  as  neceflary  to 
break  the  famenefs  of  large  grafs-plats,  which  bethinks 
have  an  ill  clFedt  upon  the  eye,  when  he  acknowledges 
that  he  difcovers  fancy  in  tlie  gardens  of  Alcinous. 
Milton  fludied  the  ancients  with  equal  enthufiafm,  but 
no  bigotry  ;  and  had  judgment  to  diltiiiguilh  between 
the  want  of  invention  and  the  beauties  of  poetry.  Com- 
pare his  paradife  with  Homer's  garden,  both  afcribed 
to  a  celeitial  delign.  For  Sir  William,  it  is  jult  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  his  ideas  centered  in  a  fruit-garden.  He 
had  the  honour  of  giving  to  his  country  many  delicate 
fruits,  and  he  thought  of  little  elfe  than  difpotinf^ 
them  to  the  befl  advantage. 

'  The  belt  figure  of  a  garden  (fays  he)  is  either  a 
fquare  or  an  oblong,  and  either  upon  a  flat  or  a  de- 
fcent :  they  have  all  their  beauties,  but  the  belt  I  e- 
lleem  an  oblong  upon  a  defcent.  The  beauty,  the 
air,  the  view,  make  amends  for  the  expcnce,  which  is 
very  greatin  llnilhingand  lupporting  the  terrace-walk, 
in  levelling  the  parterres,  and  in  the  flone-ltairs  that 
are  neceilary  from  one  to  the  other.  The  perfcdeft  fi- 
gure of  a  garden  I  ever  faw,  eitlier  at  home  or  abroad, 
was  that  of  Moor-park  in  Hcrttbrdihire,  when  I  knew 
it  about  30  years  ago.  It  was  made  by  the  Comitefs 
of  Bedford,  efleemed  among  the  greatelt  wits  of  her 
time,  and  celebrated  by  Dr  Donne  ;  and  with  very 
great  care,  excellent  contrivance,  and  much  coft ;  but 
greater  fums  may  be  thrown  away  without  effed  or  ho- 
nour, if  there  want  fenfe  in  proportion  to  money,  or 
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'   ifualtire  be  not  followed  ;'  v.hicli  I  take  lo  be  the 
j:;ixairuk  in  this,  and  perhaps  m  every  thing  clfc,  as 
tar  as  the  condiii5t  not  only  of  our  lives  but  our  govern- 
ments.'    [We  flull  fee  how  natural  that  admired  gar- 
den was.]     <  Becaufe  1  take  the  garden  I  have  named 
to  have  been  in  all  kinds  the  moil  beautiful  and  per- 
fect, at  lealt  in  the  figiu-e  and  difpofition,  that  I  ever 
have  fcen,  I  will  defcribe  it  for  a  model  to  thofc  that 
meet  with  ftich  a  iituation,  and  arc  above  the  regards 
of  common  expcnce.     It  lies  on  the  iide  of  a  hill,  upon 
which  the  houfe  Hands,    but  not  very  Ifeep.     The 
length  of  the  houfe,  where  the  befl  rooms  and  of  moft 
ufe  or  plcafure   arc,  lies  upon  the  breadth  of  the  gar- 
den ;   the  great  parlouropens  into  the  middle  of  a  ter- 
race gravel-walk  that  lies  even  with  it,  and  which  may 
lie,  as  I  remember,  about  300  paces  long,  and  broad 
in  proportion  ;  the  border  fet  with  Itandard  laurels  and 
at  large  diflances,  which  have  the  beauty  of  orange- 
trees  out  of  flower  and  fruit.    From  this  walk  are  tliree 
defcentshy  many  Itone-lfeps,  in  the  middle  and  at  each 
tnd,  into  a  very  large  parterre.     This  is  divided  into 
quarters  by  gravel-walks,  and  adorned  with  two  Ibnn- 
tains  and  eight  flatues  in  the  fcvcral  quarters.     At  the 
cndofthe  terrace-walk  are  twoi"ummer-houfcs,andthe 
lides  ofthe  parterre  arerangedwith  two  large cloi Hers, 
cpcn  to  the  garden,  upon  arches  of  Hone,  and  ending 
with  two  other  fummcr-houfes  even  with  the  cloillers, 
■which  are  paved  withflone,  and  defigned  for  walks  of 
iliade,  there  being  none  other  in  the  whole  parterre. 
Over  thefc  two  cloillers  are  two  terraces  covered  with 
lead  and  fenced  with  baluHers  ;  and  the  paifagc  into 
thefe  airy  v/alks  is  out  of  the  two  fummer-houfes  at  the 
end  ofthe  firft  terrace-w'alk.     The  cloiller  facing  the 
fouth  is  covered  with  vints,andwould  have  been  proper 
ibr  anorange-houfe,  and  the  other  lor  myrtles  or  other 
niore  cpmmon  greens,  and  had,  I  doubt  not,  been  call 
for  that  pnrpofe,   if  this  piece  of  gardening  had  been 
tlicn  in  as  much  vogue  as  it  is  now.     From  the  middle 
of  this  parterre  is  a  defctnt  by  many  fleps  tlyingon 
each  fide  ofthe  grotto  that  lies  between  them,  covered 
•with  lead  and  flat,  into  the  lower  garden,  which  is  all 
iVuit-trees  ranged  about  the  feveral  quarters  of  a  wil- 
dernefs,  which  is  very  Ihady  ;  tlie  walks  here  are  all 
green, the  grotto  embclliflied  withlignrcsof  Ihell  rock- 
-ivork,  lountains,  and  water-works.  If  the  hill  had  not 
ended  with  the  lower  garden,  and  the  wall  were  not 
bounded  by  a  common    way  that  goes  through  the 
park,  they  might  have  added  a  third  quarter  of  all 
greens  ;  but  this  want  is  fupplied  by  a  gai-den  on  the 
other  fide  the  houfe,  which  is  all  of  that  fort,  very  wild, 
fliady,  and  adorned  with  rough  rock-work   and  foun- 
tains.    This  was  Moor-park  when  I  was  acquainted 
■with  it,  and  the  fweetefl  place,  I  think,  that  I  have 
feen  in  my  life,  cither  before  or  iince,  at  home  or 
abroad.' 

"  It  is  unneccifary  to  add  any  remarks  on  this  de- 
fcription.  Any  man  might  delign  and  build  as  fweet  a 
garden,  who  had  been  born  in  and  never  llirred  out  of 
Holb.rn.  It  was  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  to  think  in  that  manner.  How  many 
Frenchmen  are  there  who  have  ken  our  gardens,  and 
ilill  prefer  natural  flights  of  Heps  and  Ihady  cloiHersco- 
■»-ered  with  lead  !  Le  Nauire,  ihe  architeft  of  the 
groves  and  grottos  at  Verfailles,  came  hither  on  a  mif- 
t(.B  to  improve  our  taHc     He  planted  St  James's  and 
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Greenwich  Parks — no  great  monuments  of  his  inven- 
tion. 

"  To  do  f;u-thcr  juHice  to  Sir  William  Temple,  wc 
muH  not  omit  what  he  adds.     '  What  I  have  faid  of 
the  bcH  forms  of  gardens  is  meant  only  of  fuch  as  are 
in  fome  fort  regular;  for  there  maybe  other  forms 
wholly  irregular,    that  may,  for  aught  I  know,   have 
more  beauty  than  any  ofthe  others  ;  but  they  muH  owe 
it  to  fome  extraordinary  diipofitions  of  nature  in  the 
feat,  or  fome  great  race  of  fancy  or  judgment  in  the 
contrivance,  which  may  reduce  many  difagreeing  parts 
into  fome  figure,  which  fliall  yet,  upon  the  whole,  be 
■very  agreeable.  Something  of  this  I  have  fcen  in  fome 
places,  but  heard  more  of  it  from  others,  who  have  li- 
ved much  among  the  Chinefe,  a  people  whofe  wayof 
thinking  feemsto  lie  as  wide  of  om's  in  Europe  as  their 
country  does.     Their  greateft  reach  ol  imagination  is 
employed  in  contriving  rigures,where  the  beauty  fliall 
be  great  and  Hrike  the  eye,  but  without  any  order  or 
difpofition  of  parts,  that  Ihall  be  commonly  or  eafily  ob- 
ferved.  And  though  we  have  hardly  any  notion  of  this 
fort  ol  beauty,  yet  they  have  a  particular  word  to  ex- 
prefs  it;   and  when  they  find  it  hit  their  eye  at  firll 
light,  they  fay  the  Sharawadgi  is  fine  or  is  admirable, 
or  any  fuch  cxprellion  of  cHeem  :  but  I  Ihould  hardly 
advifc  any  of  thefe  attempts  on  the  figure  of  gardens 
among  us  ;  they  are  adventures  of  too  hard  atchieve- 
ment  for  any  common  hands  ;   and  though  there  may 
be  more  honour  if  they  fucceed  well,  yet  there  is  more 
dilhonour  if  they  fail,  and  it  is  twenty  to  one  they  will; 
whereas  in  regular  figures  it  is  hard  to  make  any  great 
and  remarkable  faults.' 

"  Fortunately  Kent  and  a  few  others  were  not  quite 
fo  timid,  or  we  might  Hill  be  going  up  and  down  flairs 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  true,  wc  have  heard  much  lately, 
as  Sir  William  Temple  did,  of  irregularity  and  imita- 
tions of  nature  in  the  gardens  or  grounds  of  the  Chi- 
nefe. The  former  is  certainly  true  :  they  are  as  whim- 
fically  irregular,  as  European  gardens  are  formally 
uniform  and  unvaried: — but  with  regard  to  nature, 
it  feems  a^  much  avoided,  as  in  the  fquares  and  oblongs 
and  Hraight  lines  of  our  anceHors.  /in  artificial  perpen- 
dicular rock  Harting  out  of  a  flat  plain,  and  connedled 
with  nothing,  often  pierced  through  in  various  places 
with  oval  hollows,  has  no  more  pretenlion  to  be  deem- 
ed natm-al  than  a  lineal  terrace  or  a  parterre.  The 
late  Mr  Jofeph  Spence,  who  had  both  taHe  and  zeal 
for  the  prefent  Hyle,  was  fo  perfuaded  of  the  Chinefe 
Emperor's  pleafiu'e-ground  being  lain  out  on  principles 
refembling  ours,  that  he  tranllated  and  publilhed,  un- 
der the  name  of  Sir  Harry  Beaumount,  a  particular 
account  of  that  inclofure  from  the  coUedion  of  the 
Letters  of  the  Jefuits.  But  except  a  determined  irre- 
gularuity,  one  can  find  nothing  in  it  that  gives  any 
idea  of  attention  being  paid  to  nature.  ItisofvaH 
circumference,  and  contain  200  palaces,  befides  as  ma- 
ny contiguous  for  the  eunuchs,  all  gilt,  painted,  and 
varnilhed.  There  are  raifed  hills  from  20  to  60  feet 
high,  Hreams  and  lakes,  and  one  of  the  latter  five 
miles  round.  Thefe  waters  arc  pafled  by  bridges  : — 
but  even  their  bridges  mufl  not  be  Ib'aight — they  fer- 
pentizc  as  much  as  the  rivulets,  and  are  fometimes  fo 
long  as  to  be  furnilhed  with  rcHing-places,  and  begin 
and  end  with  triumphal  arches.  The  colonades  im- 
Jolate  in  the  fame  manner,     li;  ftiort,  this  pretty  gau- 
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dy  fccne  is  the  work  of  caprice  and  whim,  and,  wlien 
we  refleft  on  thtir  buildings,  prefents  no  image  but 
that  of  uufubllantial  lawdrintls.  Nor  is  this  all. 
\Vithin  this  fantaltic  Paradife  is  a  iquare  town,  eacli 
lidc  a  mile  long.  Here  tlie  eunuchs  of  the  court,  to 
entertain  his  imperial  majelly  with  the  buflle  and  bu- 
fmefs  of  the  capital  in  which  he  refidcs,  but  which  it 
is  not  of  his  dignity  ever  to  fee,  act  merchants  and  all 
forts  of  trades,  aud  even  defignedly  exercife  for  his 
ivyal  amufement  every  art  of  knavery  that  is  praftifed 
under  his  aufpicious  government.  Methinks  tliis  is 
the  childifli  folace  and  rcpofc  of  grandeur,  not  a  retire- 
ment from  affairs  to  the  delights  of  rural  life.  Here 
too  his  majefty  plays  at  agriculture  :  there  is  a  quarter 
fet  apart  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  eunuchs  fow,  reap,  and 
carry  m  their  harvcfi,  in  the  imperial  prefeuce  ;  and 
his  majefly  returns  to  Pekin,  perfuaded  that  he  has 
been  in  the  country. 

"  Having  thus  cleared  our  way  by  afcertainingwhat 
have  been  the  ideas  on  gardening  in  all  ages,  as  far 
as  we  have  materials  to  judge  by,  it  remains  to  Ihow 
to  what  degree  Mr  Kent  iuvented  the  new  flyle,  and 
what  hints  he  had  received  to  fuggell  and  conduft  his 
undertaking. 

"  "We  liave  feen  what  Moor-park  was,  when  pro- 
noimccd  a  Ifandard.  But  as  no  fucceeding  generation 
in  an  opulent  and  luxm^ious  country  contents  itfelf  with 
the  perfeftion  eflablilhed  by  its  anceflors,  more  perfett 
perfedion  was  itill  fought;  and  improvements  had 
gone  on,  till  London  and  Wife  had  Hocked  all  our 
gardens  with  giants,  animals,  monlfers,  coatsofarms, 
and  mottos,  in  yew,  box,  and  holly.  Abfiu-dity  could 
go  no  farther,  and  the  tide  turned.  Bridgman,  the  next 
faihionable  defigner  of  gardens,  was  far  more  chalfe  ; 
and  whether  from  good  fenfe,  or  that  the  nation  had 
been  fb'uck  and  reformed  liy  the  admirable  paper  in 
the  Guardian,  N"  173,  he  baniflicd  verdant  fculptiu'c, 
.Tnd  did  not  even  revert  to  the  fquare  precifion  of  the 
foregoing  age.  He  enlarged  his  plans,  difdained  to 
make  every  diviiion  tally  to  its  oppolite  ;  and  though 
he  Hill  adhered  much  to  ibaight  walks  with  high  clip- 
ped hedges,  they  were  only  his  great  lines  ;  the  reil  he 
diverfificd  by  wildernefs,  and  with  loofe  groves  of  oak, 
though  flill  within  furroimding  hedges.  As  his  refor- 
mation gained  footing,  he  ventured,  in  the  royal  gar- 
den at  Richmond,  to  introduce  cultivated  fields,  and 
even  morfels  of  a  foreil  appearance,  by  the  fides  of 
thofc  endlcfs  and  tirefome  walks  that  fh'etched  out  of 
one  into  another  without  intermilhon.  But  this  was 
not  till  other  innovators  had  broke  loofe  too  from  ri- 
gid fymmetry. 

"  But  the  capital  flroke,  the  leading  .Hep  to  all  that 
has  followed,  was  the  deltruftion  of  walls  for  boun- 
daries, and  the  invention  of  folfes — an  attempt  then 
deemed  fo  aflonifliing,  that  the  common  people  call- 
ed them  Ha  !  Ha's  !  to  exprefs  their  furprife  at  hnd- 
ing  a  fudden  and  unperceived  check  to  their  walk. 

"  A  fmik  fence  may  be  called  the kaiimg /la/) ,{orihe[c 
reafons.  No  fooner  was  this  funple  enchantment  made, 
than  levelling,  mowing,  and  rolling,  followed.  The 
contiguous  ground  of  the  park  without  the  funk  fence 
>vas  to  be  harmonized  with  the  liwrn  witlun  ;  and  the 
{garden  in  its  turn  was  to  be  fet  free  from  its  prim  re- 
gularity, that  it  might  alien  with  the- wilder  coimtry 


without.  The  funk  fence  afcertaincd  the  fpecific  gar- 
den ;  but  that  it  might  not  draw  too  obvious  a  line  of 
diftiniition  between  the  neat  and  the  rude,  the  conti- 
guous out-lying  parts  came  to  be  included  in  a  kind  of 
general  delign;  and  when  nature  v.'as  taken  into  the 
plan,  under  improvements,  every  Hep  that  was  made 
pointed  out  new  beauties,  and  infpired  new  ideas.  At 
that  moment  appeared  Kent,  painter  enough  to  tailc 
the  charms  of  Ian  dfcape,  bold,  an  dopinionative  enough 
to  dare  and  to  diftatc,  and  born  with  a  genius  to  Hrike 
out  a  great  fyHem  from  the  twilight  of  imperfeft  ei- 
fays.  He  leaped  the  fence,  and  law  that  all  nature 
was  a  garden.  He  felt  the  delicious  contraH  of  hill 
and  valley  changing  imperceptibly  into  eacii  other, 
taHed  the  beauty  of  the  gentle  fwell  or  concave  fcoop, 
and  remarked  how  loofe  groves  crowned  an  eafy  emi- 
nence with  happy  ornament  ;  and  while  they  called 
in  the  dillant  view  between  their  graceful  Hems,  re- 
moved and  extended  the  perfpeiSive  by  deluiive  com- 
parifon. 

"  Thus  the  pencilof  hisimaginationbcHowedall  the 
arts  of  landfcape  on  the  fcenes  he  handled.  The  great 
principles  on  which  he  worked  were  perfpeflivc,  and 
light  and  Ihade.  Groupes.of  trees  broke  too  uniform 
or  too  extenlive  a  lawn;  evergreens  and  woods  were 
oppofed  to  the  glare  of  the  champaign ;  and  where 
the  view  was  lefs  fortunate,  or  fo  much  expofed  as  to 
be  beheld  at  once,  he  blotted  out  forae  parts  by  thick 
Ihades  to  divide  it  into  variety,  or  to  make  the  richeil 
fcene  more  enchanting  by  reserving  it  to  a  farther  ad- 
vance of  the  fped;atar's  Hep.  Thus,  feleifting  favou- 
rite objects,  and  veiling  deformities  by  fcreens  ofplan- 
tation ;  foraetimes  allowing  the  rudeH  waHe  to  add 
its  foil  to  the  richeH  theatre  :  he  realifed  the  compo- 
lltions  of  the  greateH  maHers  in  painting.  Where 
objects  were  wanting  to  animate  his  horizon,  his  taHe 
as  an  arehitett  could  beHow  immediate  termination. 
His  buildings,  his  feats,  his  temples,  were  more  the 
works  of  his  pencil  than  of  his  conipalfes.  We  owe  the 
reHoration  of  Greece  and  the  diffufion  of  architec^m-g- 
to  his  ikill  in  landfcape. 

"  But  of  all  the  beauties  he  added  to  the  face  of  this 
beautiful  country,  none  furpaifed  his  management  of 
water.  Adieu  to  canals,  circular  bafons,  and  cafcades 
tumbling  down  marble  Heps,  that  laH  abfurd  magnifi- 
cence ot  Italian  and  French  villas.  The  forced  eleva- 
tion of  catarafts  was  no  more.  Tlie  gentle  Hream  was 
taught  to  ferpentize  leemingly  at  its  pleafure  ,•  and 
where  difcontinucd  by  difterent  levels,  its  courfe  aji- 
peared  to  be  concealed  by  thickets  properly  interfper- 
fed,  and  glittered  again  at  a  dillance  where  it  miglit 
be  fuppofed  natm-ally  to  arrive.  Its  borders  were 
fmootlied,  but  preferved  their  waving  irregularity.  A 
fev/  trees  fcattered  here  and  there  on  its  edges  fprink- 
led  the  tame  bank  that  accompanied  its  meauders  ; 
and  when  it  difappcared  among  the  hills,  Ihadcs  do- 
feending  from  the  heights  leaned  towai'ds  its  pro- 
grefs,  aud  framed  the  diltaut  point  of  light  under 
which  it  was  loH,  as  it  turned  allde  to  either  hand  of 
the  blue  horizon. 

"  Thus,  dealinginnone  biu  tlie  colours  of  nature,  and 
catching  its  moH  favourable  features,  men  faw  a  new 
creation  opening  before  their  eyes.  The  living  land- 
fcape was  challened  or  poliflu-d,    r.ot    transformed.. 
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Freedom  wa;  given  to  the  forms  of  trees  :  they  ex- 
tended their  branches  unreftri(5ted  ;  andwhere  any  emi- 
nent oak,  or  mafter  beech,  had  efcaped  maiming  and 
furvived  the  tbrell,  biilh  and  bramble  was  removed,  and 
all  its  honours  were  reflored  to  diftinguifli  and  Ihade 
the  plain.  Where  the  nnited  plumage  of  an  ancient 
wood  extended  wide  its  undulating  canopy,  and  flood 
venerable  in  its  darknefs,  Kent  thinned  the  foremofl 
ranks,  and  left  but  fo  many  detached  and  fcattered 
trees,  as  foftencd  the  approach  of  gloom,  and  blended 
a  chequered  light  with  the  thus  lengthened  lliadows  of 
the  remaining  columns. 

"  Succeeding  artills  have  added  new  mafler-flrokes 
to  thefc  touches  ;  perhaps  improved  or  brought  to  per- 
feftion  fome  that  have  been  named.  The  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  trees  and  plants,  which  we  owe  prin- 
cipally to  ^.rchibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  contributed  ef- 
fentially  to  the  richnefs  of  colom'ing  fo  peculiar  to  oiu" 
modern  landfcape.  The  mixture  of  various  greens, 
the  contraft  of  forms  between  our  foreft-trees  and  the 
northern  and  Well  Indian  firs  and  pines,  are  improve- 
ments more  recent  than  Kent,  or  but  little  known  to 
him.  The  weeping  willow,  and  every  florid  flirub, 
each  tree  of  delicate  or  bold-leaf,  are  new  tints  in  the 
compofition  of  our  gardens. 

"  But  jull  as  the  encomiums  are  that  have  been  be- 
flo^Med  on  Kent's  difcoverics,  he  was  neither  without 
alTillance  or  faults.  Mr  Pope  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  form  his  taflc.  Tlic  dtfigu  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
garden  at  Carlton-houfe  was  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  Poet's  at  Twickenham.  There  was  a  little  of  af- 
fe(5ted  modclly  in  the  latter,  when  he  faid,  of  all  his 
works  he  was  mofl  proud  of  his  garden.  And  yet 
it  was  a  Angular  effort  of  art  and  talte  to  im- 
prefs  fo  much  variety  and  fcenery  on  a  fpot  of  live 
acres.  The  paffing  through  the  gloom  from  the 
grotto  to  the  opening  day,  the  retiring  and  again 
ailembling  Ihades,  the  dulky  groves,  the  larger  lawn, 
and  the  folemnity  of  the  termination  at  the  cypreffes 
that  lead  up  to  his  mother's  tomb,  are  managed  with 
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exquilite  judgment ;  and  though  Lord  Peterborough 
alhlled  him 

To  form  his  quincunx  and  to  rank  his  vines, 
thofe  were  not  the  moll  pleafmg  ingredients  of  his  lit- 
tle perfpe^live. 

"  Having  routed  profcfTed  art  (for  the  modern  gar- 
dener exerts  his  talents  to  conceal  his  art),  Kent,  like 
other  reformers,  knew  not  how  to  flop  at  the  jufl  li- 
mits. He  had  followed  Natui-e,  and  imitated  her  fo 
happily,  that  he  began  to  think  all  her  works  were 
equally  proper  for  imitation.  In  Kenfiugton garden  he 
planted  dead  trees,  to  give  a  greater  airof  trath  to  the 
fcene — but  he  was  foon  laughed  out  of  this  excefs. 
His  ruling  principle  was,  that  nature  abhors  a  flraight 
line.  His  mimics,  for  every  genius  lias  his  apes,  feem- 
ed  to  think  that  llie  could  love  nothing  but  what  was 
crooked.  Yet  fo  many  men  of  talle  of  all  ranks  de- 
voted themfelves  to  the  new  improvements,  that  it  is 
furprifing  how  much  beauty  has  been  flruck  out,  with 
howfewabfurdities.  Still  in  fome  lights  the  re  formation 
fcems  to  have  been  pulhed  too  far.  Though  an  avenue 
crofllng  a  park  or  fcparating  a  lawn,  and  mtercepting 
views  from  the  feat  to  which  it  leads,  are  capital  faiJts; 
yet  a  great  avenue  cut  through  woods,  perhaps  before 
entering  a  park,  has  a  noble  air,  and 

Like  footmen  running  before  coaches 

To  tell  the  inn  what  lords  approaches, 

announces  the  habitation  of  fome  man  of  diflinftion. 
In  other  places  the  total  banilhment  of  all  particular 
neatnefsimmediately  abouta  houfc,  which  is  frequent- 
ly left  gazing  by  itfclf  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  is  a 
defeft.  Sheltered  and  even  clofe  walks,  in  fo  very  un- 
certain a  climate  as  ours,  are  comforts  ill  exchanged 
for  the  few  pi(5l\irefque  days  that  we  enjoy  ;  and  when 
ever  a  family  can  purloin  a  warm  and  even  fomething 
of  an  old-falhioned  garden  from  the  landfcape  defigned 
for  them  by  the  undertaker  in  fafliion,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  picture,  they  will  find  fatisfaclions  on 
thofe  days  that  do  not  invite  Itrangers  to  come  and  fee 
their  improvements." 


Part  I.     PRINCIPLES  of  GARDENING. 


GARDENING,  in  the  perfection  to  which  it  has 
been  lately  brought  in  Britain,  is  intitlcd  to  a 
place  of  conliderable  rank  among  the  liberal  arts.  It 
is  (fays  Mr  Wheatley)  as  fuperior  to  landfcape-paint- 
ing  as  a  reality  to  a  rcprefentation  :  it  is  an  exertion  of 
fancy;  a  fubjcift  for  talle ;  and  being  releafed  now  from 
the  reflraints  of  regularity,  and  enlarged  beyond  tlie 
purpofes  of  domeflic  convenience,  the  mofl  beautiful, 
the  mofl  limple,  the  mofl  noble  fcenes  of  nature,  are  all 
within  its  province.  For  it  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  fpots  from  which  it  takes  its  name  ;  bur,  as  alrea- 
dy obferved,  regulates  alfo  the  difpofition  and  embel- 
lilhments  of  a  park,  a  farm,  a  forefl,  &c.  and  the 
bufmefs  of  a  gardener  is  to  feleft  and  apply  whatever 
is  gi-eat,  elegant,  or  charafteriflic,  in  any  of  them  to 
difcover,  ancl  to  lliow  all  the  advantages  of  the  place 
upon  which  he  is  employed  ;  to  fupply  its  defers,  to 
correft  its  faults,  and  to  improve  its  beauties. 


Sect.  I.     I  Materials  of  Gardening. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  general  claffcs ; 
Natural  and  Faditious 

\  I.     Of  thi  Natural  MiTERi4LS. 

These,  according  to  Mr  Wheatley's  enumeration, 
are  :  Ground,  Wood,  Water,   and  Rocks. 

I.  GROUND.  By  this  is  meant  that  portion  of  naked 
furface  which  is  included  witliin  the  place  to  be  im- 
proved ;  whether  thatfiirface  be  fwtmp,  lawn,  loughet, 
or  broken  gi-ound ;  and  whether  it  be  a  height,  aval- 
ley,  a  plain,  ora  compofition  of  fwells,  dips,  and  levels. 

The   following  paliagc  has  been   quoted  from   Mr 
Gilpin's  obfervations  on  the  Wye*,  as  affording  a  *  P  6ii 
fublime  idea  of  what  ground   ought  to  be. — "  No- 
thing (fays  he)  gives  fojufl  an  idea  of  the  beauti- 
ful fwellings  of  ground  as  thofe  of  water,  where  it 
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Wood,  has  fufficient  room  to  undulate  and  expand.  In 
,' V '  ground  which  is  compofed  of  very  rtfradtory  materi- 
als, you  are  prefcnted  often  with  harfli  lines,  angular 
infertions,  and  difigrceable  abruptneffes.  In  water, 
whether  in  gentle  or  in  agitated  nioiion,  all  is  eafy,all 
is  foftened  into  itfelf ;  and  the  hills  and  the  valleys 
play  into  each  other  in  a  variety  of  the  niofl  beautiful 
forms.  In  agitated  water,  abruptnelTes  indeed  there 
are,  but  yet  they  are  fuch  abruptnelTes  as  in  fome  part 
or  other  unite  properly  with  the  furface  around  them  ; 
and  are  on  the  whole  peculiarly  harmonious.  Now,  if 
the  ocean  in  any  of  thefe  fwellings  and  agitations  could 
be  arrefled  and  fixed,  it  would  produce  that  plealing 
variety  which  we  admire  in  ground.  Hence  it  is  com- 
mon to  fetch  our  images  from  water,  and  apply  them 
to  land  :  we  talk  of  an  undulating  line,  a  playing 
lawn,  and  a  billowy  furface  ;  and  give  a  much  ftronger 
and  more  adequate  idea  of  fuch  imagery,  than  plain 
language  could  poflibly  prefent." 

The  exertions  of  art,  however,  are  here  inadequate; 
and  the  artiil  ought  niot  attempt  to  create  a  mountain, 
a  valley,  era  plain  :  he  (liould  but  rarely  meddle  even 
with  the  fmaller  inequalities  of  grounds.  Roughcts 
and  broken  ground  may  generally  be  reduced  to  lawn, 
or  hid  with  wood  ;  and  a  fwamp  may  be  drained  or  co- 
>cred  with  water  ;  whilft  lawn  may  be  variegated  at 
plcafure  by  wood,  and  fometimes  by  water. 

II.  WOOD,  as  a  general  term,  comprehends  all 
trees  and  Ihrubs  in  whatever  difpolltion  ;  but  it  is  fpe- 
cifically  applied  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  and  in  that 
4         fenfe  we  ihall  now  ufe  it. 

Every  plantation  muft  be  either  a  mood,  z grove,  or 
a  cluvip,  A  wood  is  compofed  both  of  trees  and  un- 
derwood, covering  a  confiderable  ipace.  A  grove  con- 
filtsof  trees  without  underwood.  A  clump  differs  from 
either  only  in  extent  :  it  may  be  either  clofe  or  open  : 
when  clofc,  it  isfometimes  called  a  thicket ;  when  open, 
zgroupe  of  trees  ;  but  both  are  equally  clumps,  what- 
j  ever  may  be  the  ihape  or  fituation. 
Of  the  fur-  1.  One  of  the  noblelt  objefts  in  nature  (Mr  Wheat- 
face  of  a  ley  obfcrves)  is  iht  furface  of  a  large  thick  wooj,  com- 
wood.  manded  from  an  eminence,  or  feen  from  below  hang- 
ing on  the  fide  of  a  hill.  The  latter  is  generally  the 
more  interefting  object.  Its  afpiring  fituation  gives 
it  an  air  of  greatnefs  ;  its  termination  is  commonly 
the  horizon  :  and,  indeed,  if  it  is  deprived  of  that 
fplendid  boundary,  if  the  brow  appears  above  it  (un- 
Icfs  fome  very  peculiar  effe<5t  charafterifes  that  brow), 
it  lofes  much  of  its  magnificence  :  it  is  inferior  to  a 
wood  which  covers  a  lei's  hill  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  for  a  whole  fpace  filled  is  fcldom  little.  But  a 
wood  commanded  from  an  eminence  is  generally  no 
more  than  a  part  of  the  fcene  below  ;  and  its  boun- 
dary is  often  inadequate  to  its  greatnefs.  To  continue 
it,  therefore,  till  it  winds  out  of  fight,  or  lofes  itfelf  in 
the  horizon,  is  generally  defirable  :  but  then  the  va- 
rieties of  its  furface  growconfufed  as  it  retires  ;  while 
thofe  of  a  hanging  wood  are  all  diflinft,  the  furthefl 
parts  are  held  up  to  the  eye,  and  none  are  at  a  dilfance 
thougli  the  whole  be  extenfive. 

The  varieties  of  a  furface  arc  elTential  to  the  beau- 
ty of  it:  a  continued  fmooth  Ihavcn  level  of  foliage 
is  neither  agreeable  nor  natural ;  the  dilierent  growths 
of  trees  commonly  break  h  in  reality,  and  their  Jha- 
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dows  flill  more  in  appearance.  Thefe  fliades  are  fo 
many  tints,  which,  undulating  about  the  furface,  are 
its  greatefl  embellilhmeni ;  and  fuch  tints  may  be  pro- 
duced with  more  elTeft,  and  more  certainty,  by  a  jir- 
dicious  mixture  of  greens  ;  at  the  fame  time  an  addi- 
tional variety  may  be  introduced,  by  grouping  and 
contrafting  trees  very  different  in  Ihape  from  each 
other  ;  and  whether  variety  in  the  greens  or  in  the 
forms  be  the  defign,  the  execution  is  often  eafy,  and 
feldom  to  a  certain  degree  impoffiblc.  In  railing  a 
young  wood,  it  may  be  pcrfeft.  In  old  woods,  there 
are  many  fpots  which  may  be  either  thinned  or  thick- 
ened :  and  their  the  charafterilfic  dilliuclions  Ihould 
determine  what  toplant,  or  which  to  leave  ;  at  theleaft 
will  often  point  out  thofe  which,  as  blemilhes,  ought 
to  be  taken  away  ;  and  the  removal  of  two  or  three 
trees  will  fometimes  accomplilli  the  delign.  The  num- 
ber of  beautiful  forms,  and  agreeable  maffes,  which 
may  decorate  the  furface,  is  fo  great,  that  where  the 
plac,  will  not  admit  of  one,  another  is  always  ready  : 
and  as  no  delicacy  of  finilhing  is  required,  no  minute 
exaftncfs  is  worth  regarding;  great  effeds  will  not  be 
difconcerted  by  fraall  obHruttions  and  little  difap- 
pointments. 

The  contrails,  however,  of  maffes  and  of  groupes 
niufl  not  be  too  flrong,  where  great/ief  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wood  ;  for  unity  is  effcntial  to  greatnefs  : 
and  if  direfl  oppolites  be  placed  clofe  together,  the 
wood  is  no  longer  one  objeft  ;  it  is  only  a  confufed  col- 
leflion  of  feveral  feparale  plantations.  But  if  the  pro- 
grcfs  be  gradual  from  the  one  to  the  other,  ihapesand 
tints  widely  different  may  affemble  on  the  fame  fur- 
face ;  and  each  Ihould  occupy  a  Cfuifiderable  fpace  :  a 
fingle  tree,  or  a  fmall  clufler  of  trees,  in  the  midfl  of 
an  extenfive  wood,  is  in  lize  but  a  Ipcck,  and  in  colour 
but  a  fpot ;  the  groupes  and  the  mallcs  mull  be  large 
to  produce  any  fenlible  variety. 

When,  in  a  romantic  fituation,  very  broken  ground 
is  overfpread  with  wood,  it  may  be  proper  on  the  fur- 
face of  the  wood  to  mark  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground.  Rudenefs,  not  greatnefs,  is  the  prevailing 
idea  ;  and  a  choice  directly  the  reverfe  of  that  which 
is  produiSlive  of  unity,  will  produce  it.  Strong  con- 
trails, even  oppolitions,  may  be  eligible  ;  the  aim  is 
rather  to  disjoint  than  to  connect :  a  deep  hollow  may 
fink  into  dark  greens  ;  an  abrupt  bank  may  be  Ihown 
by  a  riling  flage  of  afpiring  trees,  a  fliarp  ridge  by  a 
narrow  line  of  conical  lliapes  :  firs  are  of  great  ufe 
upon  fuch  occafions;  their  tint,  their  form,  their  lin- 
gularity,  recommend  them. 

A  hanging  wood  of  thin  foreft-irees,  and  feen  from, 
below,  is  feldom  pleafing:  thofe  few  trees  arc  by  the 
perfpedive  brouf^ht  nearer  together  ;  it  lofes  the  beau- 
ty of  a  thin  wood,  and  is  defedive  as  a  thick  one  :  the 
mofl  obvious  improvement,  therefore,  is  to  thicken  it. 
But,  when  feen  from  an  eminence,  a  thin  wood  is  often 
a  lively  and  elegant  circumftance  in  a  view  ;  it  is  full 
of  objects  ;  and  every  feparate  tree  fliows  its  beauty. 
To  increafe  that  vivacity,  which  is  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  a  thin  wood,  the  trees  flionld  be  charac^erifti- 
callydiflinguilhed  both  in  their  tints  and  their  fliapes  ; 
and  fuch  as  for  their  airinefs  have  been  profcribed  in  a 
thick  wood,  are  frequently  the  mofl  eligible  here. 
Differences  alfoin  their  growths  are  a  further  fource 
of  variety  ;  each  llioiild  be  confidcrcd  as  a  diilina  ob- 
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je(!l;,  unlcfs  where  a  fmall  number  are  grouped  toge- 
ther ;  and  then  all  that  compofe  the  little  duller  mull 
agree  :  but  the  groupes  themlclves.forthe  lame  reafon 
as  the  feparate  trees,  fliould  be  Urongly  contralled  ; 
the  continued  underwood  is  their  only  conneftion,  and 
that  is  not  aft'coled  by  their  variety. 

Though  the  furface  of  a  wood,  when  commanded, 
deferves  all  thefe  attentions,  yet  the  outline  more  fre- 
quently calls  for  our  regard  :  it  is  alfo  more  in  our 
power  ;  it  may  fometimes  be  great,  and  may  always 
be  beautiful.  The  tirft  rcquifite  is  irregularity.  That 
amixtureof  trees  and  underwood  fliould  form  a  long 
llraight  line,  can  never  be  natural ;  and  a  fuccellion  of 
cafy  fweeps  and  gentle  rounds,  each  a  portion  of  a 
greater  or  lefs  circle,  conipolingall  together  a  line  li- 
terally ferpentine,  is,  if  poffible,  worfc.  It  is  but  a 
number  of  regularities  put  together  in  a  diforderly 
manner,  and  equally  diftant  from  the  beautiful  both 
of  art  and  of  nature.  The  true  beauty  of  an  outline 
ipcnfifts  more  in  breaks  than  in  fweeps  ;  rather  in  an- 
gles than  in  rounds  ;  in  variety,  not  in  fucceflion. 

Every  variety  in  the  outline  of  a  wood  muft  be  a 
provi'tneiice  or  a  recejs.  Breadth  in  either  is  not  fo  im- 
portant as  length  to  the  one  and  depth  to  the  other. 
If  the  former  ends  in  an  angle,  the  latter  diminiflies  to 
a  point  ;  they  have  more  force  than  a  fliallow  dent,  or 
1  dwarf  excrefcence,  how  wide  foever.  They  are 
greater  deviations  from  the  continued  line  which  they 
are  intended  to  break  ;  and  their  effedt  is  to  enlarge 
the  wood  itfelf,  which  fcems  to  Ilretch  from  the  moft 
advanced  point,  back  beyond  the  niofl  diftant  to  w  hich 
it  retires.  The  extent  of  u  large  wood  on  a  fiat,  not 
commanded,  can  by  no  circamftance  be  fo  manifcflly 
flwwn  as  by  a  deep  reccfs  ;  efpecially  if  that  recefs 
wind  foas  toconcealthe  extremity,  andleavethe  ima- 
gination 10  purfuc  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poverty 
of  a  Ihallow  wood  might  fometimesbe  relieved  by  here 
and  tlicre  a  prominence,  or  clumps  which  by  theirap- 
parcnt  juuiSlion  Ihould  feem  to  be  prominences  from 
it.  A  deeper  wood  with  a  continued  outline,  except 
when  commanded,  would  not  appear  foconfiderable. 

An  inlet  inio  a  wood  feenis  to  have  been  cut,  if  the 
oppofite  points  of  the  entrance  tally  ;  and  that  fliow  of 
art  depreciates  its  merit  :  but  a  diiference  only  in  the 
fituationof  thofe  pointt,  by  bringing  one  more  forward 
than  tlie  other,  prevents  the  appearance,  though  their 
forms  be  limilar.  Other  points,  wliich  diftinguilh  the 
great  parts,  (hoiild  in  general  be  flrongly  marked  :  a 
fhort  turn  has  more  fpirit  in  it  than  a  tedious  circuity  s 
and  a  line  broken  by  angles  has  a  precilion  and  firm- 
ncfs,  which  in  an  undulated  line  are  wanting  ;  the 
angles  (Imuld  indeed  commonly  be  a  little  foftcned  ; 
the  rotundity  cf  the  plar.t  which  forms  them  is  fome- 
times fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  if  they  arc  mel- 
lowed down  too  much,  they  lofe  all  meaning.  Three 
or  four  large  pans  thus  boldly  di(linguilhed,will  break 
a  very  long  outline.  M' lien  two  woods  are  oppofcd 
on  the  (ides  of  a  narrow  glade,  neither  has  fo  much 
occafion  for  variety  in  itfelf  as  if  it  werefingle  ;  if  they 
arc  very  different  from  each  other, the  contr.Ulfupplits 
the  deficiency  to  eacJi.andthe  interval  hetvvccn  them 
is  full  of  variety.  The  form  of  that  interval  is  indeed 
of  as  much  coniequencc  as  their  own  :  though  the 
outlines  of  both  the  woods  be  feparatcly  beautiful,  yet 
if  together  they  do  not  cafl  the  open  fpacc  into  an 

4 


agreeable  figure,  the  whole  fccne  is  not  pleafing  ;  and     \\'ood. 

a  figure  is  never  agreeable,  when  the  fides  too  clofely  ' .^— ' 

correfpond;  whether  they  are  exaitly  the  fame,  or 
exaftly  the  reverfe  of  each  other,  they  equally  ap- 
pear artificial. 

Every  variety  of  outline  hitherto  mentioned  may 
be  traced  by  the  underwood  alone  ;  but  frequently  the 
fame  efFctls  may  be  produced  with  more  eafe,  and 
with  much  more  beauty,  by  a  few  trees  Handing  out 
from  the  thicket,  and  belonging,  orfeeming  to  belong 
to  the  wood,  fo  as  to  make  a  part  of  its  figure.  Even 
where  they  are  not  wanted  for  the  purpofe,  detached 
trees  are  fuch  agreeable  objeds,  fo  dillinfl,  fo  light, 
when  compared  to  the  covert  about  them,  that  Ikirt- 
ing  along  it  in  fome  parts,  and  breaking  it  in  others, 
they  give  an  unaffeftcd  grace,  which  can  no  otherwife 
be  given  to  the  outline.  They  have  a  flill  further 
cffeft,  when  they  Ilretch  acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of 
an  inlet,  or  before  part  of  a  recefs  into  the  wood  : 
they  arc  themfelves  fliown  to  advantage  by  the  fpace 
behind  them  ;  and  that  fpace, feen  between  their  fteras, 
they  in  return  throw  into  an  agreeable  pcrfpeftive.  3 

2.  The  prevailing  charadler  of  a  wood  is  generally  OlzGtofti 
grandeur  :  the  principal  attention  therefore  which 
it  requires,  is  to  prevent  theexcefles  of  that  character, 
to  diverlify  the  uniformity  of  its  extent,  to  lighten 
the  unwicldinefsof  itsbulk,  and  to  blend  graces  with 
greatnefs.  The  charafter  of  a^^mr/f  is  beauty.  Fine 
trees  are  lovely  objects  :  a  grove  is  an  alTemblageof 
them  ;  in  which  every  individual  retains  much  of  its 
own  peculiar  elegance,  and  whatever  itlofes  is  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  fupcrior  beauty  of  the  whole.  To  a  gi-ovc 
therefore,  which  admits  of  endlefs  variety  in  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  trees,  differences  in  their  Ihapes  and 
their  greens  are  feldom  very  important,  and  fbnie- 
times  they  are  detrimental.  Strong  contrafts  fcattcr 
trees  which  are  thinly  planted,  and  which  have  not 
the  connedion  of  underwood  ;  they  no  longer  Ibrm 
one  plantation  ;  they  are  a  number  of  finglc  trees.  A 
thick  grove  is  not  indeed  expofed  to  this  niifchief, 
and  certain  iituationsmay  recommend  different  fliapes 
and  different  greens  for  their  effects  upon  the  furface  j 
but  in  the  outline  they  are  feldom  much  regarded. 
The  eye  attraftcd  into  the  depth  of  the  grove,  paffes 
by  little  circnmdances  at  the  entrance  ;  even  varieties 
in  the  formof  thelinedonot  always  engage  the  atten- 
tion :  they  are  not  fo  apparent  as  in  a  continued  thicket, 
and  are  fcarcely  feen  if  they  are  not  confiderable. 

But  the  furface  and  the  outline  are  not  the  only 
circumflances  to  be  attended  to.  Though  a  grove  be 
beautiful  as  an  objedl,  it  is  beildes  deliglitful  as  a  fpot 
to  walk  or  to  fit  in  ;  and  the  choice  and  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  trees  for  effeds  within,  are  therefore  a 
principal  confideration.  Mere  irregularity  alone  will 
no!  pleafe  :  Ihift  order  is  there  more  agreeable  than. 
abfolute  confufion  :  and  fome  meaning  better  than 
none.  A  regular  plantation  has  a  degree  of  beauty  ; 
but  it  gives  no  fatisfadion,  becaufe  we  know  that  the 
fame  number  of  trees  might  be  more  beautifully  ar- 
ranged. A  difpofition,  however,  in  which  the  lines 
only  are  broken,  without  varying  the  difl;.nces,  is 
equally  improper.  The  trees  fliould  gather  intg 
groupes,  or  {laud  in  various  irregular  lines,  and  de* 
fcribe  feveral  figures  :  ihe  intervals  between  them 
ihould  be  contraflcd    both   in  Ihape  and  in  dimen- 
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fions:  a  large  fpace  fliould  in  fome  places  be  quite 
•  open  ;  in  others  the  trees  lliould  be  fo  dole  together, 
as  hardly  to  leave  a  palFage  between  them;  and  in 
others  as  far  apart  as  the  connexion  will  allow.  In 
the  forms  and  the  varieties  of  thefe  groiipes,  thefe 
lines,  and  thefe  openings,  principally  conliils  the 
interior  beauty  of  a  grove. 

The  force  of  them  is  niofl  Arongly  illuflrated  at 
Clarenionl*:   where  the  walk  to  the  cottage,  though 
deflitute  of  many  natural  advantages,  and  eminent  tor 
■  none  ;  though  it  commands  no  profpciSt ;  though  the 
water  below  it  is  a  tritliug  pond;  though  it  has  no- 
thing, in  Ihort,  but  inequality  of  ground  to  recom- 
mend it ;  is  yet  the  finell  part  of  the  garden  :  for  a 
grove  is  there  planted  in  a  gently  curved  direftion,  all 
along  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
which  rifes  above  it.     Large  receil'es  break  it  into  fe- 
veral  clumps,  which  hang  down  the  declivity;  fomeof 
them  approaching,  but  none  reaching  quite  to  the  bot- 
tom.    Thefe  recelfts  are  fo  deep  as  to  form  great  open- 
ings in  the  niidfl  of  the  grove  ;  they  penetrate  almoll 
to  the  covert :  but  the  clumps  being  all  equally  fuf- 
pended  fron  the  wood  ;  and  a  line  of  open  plantation, 
though  lometimes  narrow,  running  conllantly  along 
the  top;  a  continuation  of  grove  is  prefcrvcd,  and  the 
coirneCtion  between  the  partsisnever  broken.    Evena 
groupe,  which  near  one  of  the  extremities  llands  out 
quite  detached,  is  llill  in  ftylc  fo  iimilar  to  the  reil  as 
not  to  lofe  all  relation.     Kach  of  thefe  clumps  is  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  others  flill  more  intimately  united  : 
each  is  full  of  groupes,  fometimes  of  no  more  than  two 
trees,  fometimes  of  four  or  five,  and  now  and  then  in 
larger  clu/lers:  an  irregular  waving  line  ifluing  from 
fome  little  crowd,  lofesitfclf  in  thencxt;  orafewfcat- 
tered  trees  drop  in  a  more  dillant  fucceliion  from  the 
one  to  the  other.     The  intervals,  winding  here  like  a 
glade,  and  widening  there  into  broader  openings,  dif- 
fer in  extent,  in  hgure,  and  direction  ;   but  all  the 
groupes,  the  lines,  and  the  intervals,  are  collected  to- 
gether into  large  general  clumps,  each  of  which  is  at 
the  fame  time  both  compad  and  free,  identical  and 
various.     The  whole  is  a  place  wherein  to  tarry  with 
fecure  delight,  or  faunter  with  perpetual  amulement. 
The  grove  at  Elher-place  was  planted  by  the  fame 
niarterly  hand  ;  but  the  neceffity  oi  accommodating  the 
young  plantation  to  fome  large  trees  which  grew  there 
before,  has  confined  its  variety.     Thegroupesare  tew 
and  fmall ;  there  was  not  room  for  larger  or  for  more  : 
there  were  noopportunities  to  form  continued  narrow 
glades  between  opptilite  lines  ;  the  vacant  fpaces  are 
therefore  chiefly  irregular  openings  fpreading  every 
way,  and  greatditFercncesofdillance  between  tlie  trees 
are  the  principal  variety  ;   but  the  grove  winds  along 
the  bank  of  a  large  river,  on  the  fide  and  at  the  toot 
of  a  very  fuddcn  afcent,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  co- 
vered with  wood.     In  one  place,  it  prellesclofe  to  the 
covert ;   retires  from  it  in  another;  and  ilretches  in  a 
third  acrofs  a  bold  rccefs,  which  runs  up  high  into  the 
thicket.     The  trees  fometimes  overfpread  the  flat  be- 
low ;  fometimes  leave  an  open  fpace  to  the  river  ;   at 
other  times  crown  the  brow  of  a  large  knole,  climb  up 
a  fteep,  or  hangon  a  gentle  declivity.    Thefe  varieties 
in  the  fituation  more  than  compcnfate  for  the  want  of 
variety  in  the  dilpofition  of  the  trees  ;  and  the  many 
happy  circumflances  which  concur 
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Where  Kent  and  nature  vie  f  jr  Pclham't  Isvc, 
render  this  little  fpot  more  agreeable  than  any  at  Clare- 
mont.  But  though  it  was  right  to  preferve  the  trees 
already  Handing,  and  not  to  facritice  great  prcfeut 
beauties  to  flill  greater  in  futurity  ;  yet  this  attention 
has  beenareltraint  ;  and  the  grove  at  Clarcmont,con- 
fidered  merely  as  a  plantation,  is  in  delicacy  of  talte, 
and  fertility  of  invention,  fuperior  to  that  at  Ether. 

It  is,  however,  poflible  to  fecure  both  a  prefent  and 
a  future  effedt,  by  fixing  flril  on  a  difpolition  which 
will  be  beautiful  when  the  trees  are  large,  and  then 
intermingling  another  which  is  agreeable  while  the/ 
are  fmall.  Thefe  occational  trees  are  hereafter  to  be 
taken  away ;  and  mull  be  removed  in  time,  before 
they  become  prejudicial  to  the  others. 

The  confequence  of  variety  in  the  difpofition,  is  va- 
riety in  the  light  and  fliade  of  the  grove  ;  which  ma/ 
be  improved  by  the  choice  of  the  trees.  Some  are  im- 
penetrable to  the  fierceft  fun-beam  ;  others  let  in 
here  and  there  a  ray  between  the  large  malles  of  their 
foliage  ;  and  others,  thin  both  of  boughs  and  of  leaves, 
only  chequer  the  ground.  Every  degree  of  light  and 
Ihade,  from  a  glare  to  obfcuriiy,  may  be  managed, 
partly  by  the  number,  and  partly  by  the  texture,  of  the 
trees.  UitFcrencesonly  in  the  manner  of  their  growths 
have  alfo  correfponding  cffeds  :  there  is  a  clofenefa 
uiider  thofe  whole  branches  defcend  low,  and  fpread 
wide  ;  a  fpace  and  liberty  where  the  arch  aboveis  high ; 
and  frequent  tranliiions  from  the  one  to  the  other  arc 
very  pleating.  Thefe  ftill  are  not  all  the  varieties  of 
which  the  interior  ofa  grove  is  capable:  trees,  indeed, 
whofe  branches  nearly  reach  the  ground,  being  each  a 
fort  of  thicket,  are  incontinent  with  an  open  planta- 
tion :  but  though  fome  of  the  charadlerillic  ditlindions 
are  thereby  excluded,  other  varieties  more  minute  fuc- 
ceed  in  theirplace  ;  for  the  freedom  ofpafl'age  through- 
out brings  every  tree  in  its  turn  near  to  the  eye,  and 
fubjefts  even  ditfisrences  in  foliage  to  obfervation. 
Thefe,  llightasthey  may  feem.areagreeablc  when  they 
occur:  it  is  true,  they  are  not  regretted  when  wanting; 
but  a  defeft  oi  ornament  is  not  neceflarily  a  blemifli.  4 

3.  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  Cluvips  differ  Of  Clumps, 
only  in  extent  from  woods,  if  they  are  dole  ;  or  from 
groves,  if  they  are  open:  they  are  frnall  woods,  and 
fmall  groves,  governed  by  the  fame  principles  as  the 
larger,  after  allowances  made  for  their  dimeniions. 
But  belides  the  properties  they  may  have  in  common 
wiih  woods  or  with  groves,  they  have  others  peculi- 
ar to  themfelves  which  require  examination. 

They  are  either  indcpenjejit  or  relative  ;  when  in- 
dependent, their  beauty,  as  lingle  objefts,  is  folcly  to 
be  attended  to  ;  when  relative,  the  beauty  of  the  in- 
dividuals mull  be  facrificcd  to  the  efFett  of  the  whole, 
which  is  the  greater  conlideration. 

The  occaJi(j/u  on  which  independent  clumps  may  be 
applied,  are  many.  They  are  often  dcfirable  as  beau- 
tiful objefts  in  themfelves  ;  they  are  fometimes  necef- 
fary  to  break  an  extent  of  lawn,  or  a  continued  line 
whether  of  ground  or  of  plantation;  but  on  all  occa- 
fions  ajealoufy  of  art  conllantly  attends  them,  which 
irregularity  in  their  figure  will  not  always  alone  re- 
move. Though  elevations  fliow  them  to  advantage, 
yet  a  hillock  evidently  thrown  up  on  purpofe  to  be 
crowned  with  a  clump,  is  artificial  to  a  degree  of  dif- 
4  A  gtilt: 
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Water,  gufi  :  fome  of  the  trees  lliould  therefore  be  planted  on 
the  lides,  to  take  off  that  appearance.  The  fame  ex- 
pedient may  be  applied  to  clumps  placed  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  to  interrupt  its  famenefs:  they  will  have  lefs 
oflentation  of  defign,  if  they  arc  in  part  carried  down 
either  declivity.  Theobjeiftioii  already  made  to  plant- 
ing many  along  fuch  a  brow,  is  on  the  fame  principle  : 
a  lingle  clump  is  lefs  fufptfted  of  art ;  if  it  be  an  open 
one,  there  can  be  no  finer  fituation  for  it,  than  juit  at 
the  point  of  an  abrupt  hill,  or  on  a  promontory  into  a 
lake  or  a  river.  It  is  in  either  a  beautiful  termination, 
diflinft  by  its  pofition,  and  enlivened  by  an  expaufe  of 
ik}'  or  of  water  about  and  beyond  it.  Such  advan- 
tages may  balance  little  dcfedts  in  its  form  :  but  they 
are  loll  if  other  clumps  are  planted  near  it  :  art  then 
intrudes,  and  the  whole  is  difpleafing. 

But  though  a  multiplicity  of  clumps,  when  each  is 
an  independent  object,  feldom  fceras  natural ;  yet  a 
Tiunibcr  of  them  may,  without  any  appearance  of  art, 
be  admitted  into  the  fame  fcene,  if  they  bear  a  rela- 
liuii  to  each  other  :  if  by  their  fucccflion  they  diverlify 
a  continued  outline  of  wood,  if  between  them  they 
form  beautiful  glades,  if  all  together  they  call  an  ex- 
tenfive  lawn  into  an  agreeable  fliape,  the  f^ir if?  prevents 
any  fcrutiny  into  the  means  of  producing  it.  But  when 
the  reliance  on  that  etiedis  fo  great,  every  other  con- 
fideration  niufl  give  way  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
The  figure  of  the  glade,  of  the  lawn,  or  of  the  wood, 
are  principally  to  be  attended  to :  the  finell  chimps,  if 
they  do  not  fall  ealily  into  the  great  lines,  arc  blemiili- 
es  ;  their  conneftiuns,  their  contrafls,  are  more  im- 
portant than  their  forms. 

5 
i)faLake.  III.  WATER.  All  inland  water  is  either  r//7/?;i;.^ 
or  ft  agnate  il.  ,  When  llagnated,  it  forms  a  lake  or  a 
pool,  which  differ  only  in  extent ;  and  a  pool  and  a 
pond  a.rt  the  fame.  Running  waters  are  either  a  r/w?/- 
lel,  a  river,  or  a  rill ;  and  thefe  differ  only  in  breadth  : 
i.  rivulet  and  a  hrook  are  fynonymous  terms;  a  ft  ream 
and  a  current  are  general  names  for  all. 

I .  Space  or  expanfion  is  ellential  to  a  Lake.    It  can- 
*  not  be  too  large  as  a  fubjtft  of  defcription  or  of 

contemplation  ;  but  the  eye  receives  little  fatisfaftion 
when  it  has  not  a  form  on  which  to  reft  :  the  ocean 
itfelf  hardly  atones  by  all  its  grandeur  for  its  infinity  ; 
and  a  profpeft  of  it  is,  therefore,  always  moft  agree- 
able, when  in  fome  part,  at  no  great  diiiance,  a  reach 
of  (liore,  a  promontory,  or  an  illand,  reduces  the 
immenfity  into  Ihape.  An  artificial  lake,  again, 
may  be  comparatively  extrsvagant  in  its  dimenlions. 
It  may  be  fo  out  of  proportion  to  its  ap^ienda- 
ges,  as  to  fcem  a  wafte  of  water  ;  for  all  fize  is  in 
fome  rcfpefts  relative  :  if  this  exceeds  its  due  dimen- 
fions,  and  if  a  flatncfs  of  fliorc  beyond  it  adds  ftill  to 
the  drearinefs  of  the  fcene  ;  wood  to  raife  tlie  banks, 
and  objects  to  diftinguilh  them,  are  the  remedies  to  be 
employed.  If  the  length  of  a  piece  of  water  he.  too 
great  lor  its  breadth  fo  as  to  deftroy  all  idea  of  circui- 
ty, extremities  fliould  be  confidered  as  too  far  off,  and 
made  important  to  give  them  proximity  ;  while  at  the 
fame  lime  the  breadth  may  be  favoured,  by  keeping 
down  the  banks  on  tjie  fides.  On  the  fame  principle, 
if  the  lake  be  too  fmall,  a  low  Ihore  will,  in  appear- 
ance, increafe  the  extent. 

But  it  is  not  necelfary  that  the  whole  fcene  be 


bounded  :  if  form  be  impreffed  on  a  confiderable  part.     Water. 

the  eye  can,  without  diiguft,  permit  a  large  reach  to  ' v^— ' 

itretch  beyond  its  ken  ;  it  can  even  be  pleafcd  to  ob- 
ferve  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  horizon,  which  Ihows 
that  the  water  has  not  there  yet  attained  its  termina- 
tion. Still  Ihort  of  this,  the  extent  may  be  kept  in 
uncertainty  ;  a  hill  or  a  wood  may  conceal  one  of  the 
extremities,  and  the  country  beyond  it,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  room  for  the  fuppoled  continuation  of 
fo  large  a  body  of  water.  Opportunities  to  choofc  this 
Ihape  are  frequent,  and  it  is  the  molt  perfeftof  any : 
the  fcene  isclofed,  but  the  extent  of  the  lake  is  undeter- 
mined ;  a  complete  form  is  exhibited  to  the  eye,  while 
a  bounJlefs  range  is  left  open  to  the  imagination. 

But  mere  form  will  only  give  content,  not  delight : 
that  depends  upon  the  outline,  which  is  capable  of 
exquiilte  beauty  ;  and  the  tays,  the  creeks,  and  the 
promontories,  which  are  ordinary  parts  of  that  outline, 
together  with  the  accidents  oitjlands,  oi  inlets  and  of 
outlets  to  rivers,  are  in  their  fliapes  and  their  combina- 
tions an  inexhaullible  fund  of  variety. 

Bays,  creeks,  and  promontories,  however,  though 
extremely  beautiful,  Ihould  not  be  very  numerous  :  for 
a  lliore  broken  into  little  points  and  hollows  has  no 
certainty  of  outline  ;  it  is  only  ragged,  not  diverfi- 
ficd  ;  and  the  dilfindlnefs  and  liniplicity  of  the  great 
parts  are  hurt  by  the  multiplicity  of  fubuiviUons.:i 
But  illands,  though  the  channels  between  them  be 
narrow,  do  not  fo  often  derogate  from  greatnefs  :  they 
intimate  a  fpace  beyond  them  whofe  boundaries  do 
not  appear  ;  and  remove  to  a  diftancc  the  fliore  which, 
is  fecn  in  perfpecfive  between  them.  Such  partial 
interruptions  of  the  fight  fuggeft  ideas  of  extent  to 
the  imagination.  g 

2.  Though  the  windings  of  a  River  are  proverbially  Of  a  river, 
dcfcriptive  of  its  courfe  ;  yet  without  being  perpetu^ 
ally  wreathed,  it  maybe  natural.  Nor  is  the  charac- 
ter exprellcd  only  by  the  turnings.  On  the  contrary, 
if  they  are  too  frequent  and  fudden,  the  current  is  re- 
duced into  a  number  of  feparatc  pools,  and  the  idea 
of  progrefs  is  obfcured  by  the  difficulty  of  tracing  it. 
Length  is  the  ftrongeft  fymptom  of  continuation : 
long  reaches  are  therefore  charaderiftic  of  a  river, 
and  they  conduce  much  to  its  beauty  ;  each  is  a  con- 
fiderable piece  of  V,  ater,  and  variety  of  beautiful  forms 
may  be  given  to  their  outlines. 

A  river  rti\\.\\\eszx{nmhe.roiaccoi?ipa)iitnents.  The 
changes  in  its  courfe  furnilh  a  variety  of  fituations  ; 
while  the  fertility,  convenience,  and  amenity,  which 
attend  it,  account  for  all  appearances  of  inhabitants 
and  improvement.  Profufion  of  ornament  on  a  fidi- 
tious  river,  is  a  juft  imitation  of  cultivated  nature. 
Every  fpecies  of  building,  every  flyle  of  plantation, 
may  abound  on  the  banks;  and  whatever  be  their  cha- 
racters, their  proximity  to  the  water  is  commonly  the 
happieft  circumftance  in  their  fituation.  A  lullre  is 
from  thence  dirtufed  on  all  around ;  each  derives  an 
importance  from  its  relation  to  this  capital  feature: 
thofe  which  are  near  enough  to  be  rcfieded,  immedi- 
ately belong  to  it ;  thofe  at  a  greater  dillance  ftill 
fhare  in  the  animation  of  the  fcene  ;  and  objedls  total- 
ly detached  from  each  other,  being  all  attrafted  to- 
wards the  fame  interefting  connection,  are  united  in- 
to one  compofition. 

In  the  front  of  Blenheim  was  a  deep  broad  valley, 
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which  abruptly  feparated  the  caflle  from  the  lawn  and 
""  the  plantations  before  it  ;  even  adireft  approach  could 
not  be  made  without  building  a  monftrous  bridge  over 
the  vafl  hollow  :   but  this  forced  communication  was 
only    a  fubjecl  of  raillery  :  and  the  fcene  continued 
broken  into  two   parts,  abfolutely  diftinct  from  each 
other.     This  valley  has  been  lately  flooded  :   it  is  not 
filled;  the   bottom  only  is  covered  with   water:   the 
iides  are  ftill  very  high  ;  but  they  arc  no  longer  the 
fteeps  of  a  chafni,  they  are  the  bold  Ihores  of  a  noble 
river.     The  fame  bridge  is  Handing  without  altera- 
tion :  but  no  extravagance  remains  ;  the  water  gives 
it  propriety.     Above  it  the  river  firil  appears,  wind- 
ing from  behind  a  fmall  thick  wood,  in  the  valley  ; 
and  foon  taking  a  deiermined  courfe,  it  is  then  broad 
enough  to  admit  an  illand  filled  with  the  fined  trees: 
others,  correfponding  to  them  in  growth  and  difpoli- 
tion,  Itand  in  groupes  on  the  banks,  intermixed  with 
younger  plantations.     Immediately  below  the  bridge, 
the  river  fpreads  into  a  large  expanfe  :  the  Iides  are 
open  lawn.  On  that  furtheil  from  the  houfc  formerly 
ftood  the  palace  of  Henry  II.  celebrated  in  many  an 
ancient  ditty  by  the  name  of  Fair  Rofamond's  Bower. 
A  little  clear  fpring,  which  rifes  there,  is  by  the 
country  people  riill  called  Fair  Rofamond's  Well.  The 
fpot  is  now  marked  by  a  fingle  willow.     Near  it  is  a 
fine  collateral  (Ireani,  of  a  beautiful  form, retaining  its 
breadth  as  far  as  it  is  feen,  and  retiring  at  lafl  behind 
a  hill  from  the  view.  The  mainriver,having  received 
this  acceffion,  makes  a  gentle  bend  ;  then  continues 
fora  confiderable  length  in  one  widediredl  reach;  and, 
juftas  it  difappears,  throws  itfclf  down  ahigh  cafcade, 
which  is  the  prefcnt  termination.     On  one  of  the 
banks  of  this  reach  is  the  garden  :  the  fteeps  are  there 
diverfified  with  thickets  and  with  glades  ;  but  the  co- 
vert prevails,  and  the  top  is  crowned  with  lofty  trees. 
On  the  other  fide  is  a  noble  hanging  wood  in  the  park: 
it  was  depreciated  when  it  funk  into  a  hollow,  and 
was  poorly  loft  in  the  bottom  ;  but  it  is  now  a  rich 
appendage  to  the  river,  falling  down   an  eafy  flope 
quite  to  the  water's  edge,  where,  without  overfliadow- 
ing,  it  is  reflected  on  ihefurfacc.     Another  face  of 
the  fame  vsfood  borders  the  collateral  ftream,  with  an 
outline  more  indented  and  various  ;  while  a  very  large 
irregular  clump  adorns  the  oppolite  declivity.     This 
clump  is  at  a  conliderable  diftance  from  the  principal 
river  :  but  the  ftream  it  belongs  to  brings  it  down  to 
conneft  with  the  reft  ;  and  the  other  objefts,  which 
were  before  difperfed,  are  now,  by  theintereftof  each 
in  a  relation  which  is  common  to  all,   coUefted  into 
one  illaftrious  fcene.     The  caftle  isitfelfa  prodigious 
pile   of  building  :  which,  with  all  the   faults   in  its 
architedlure,  will  never  feemlefs  than  a  truly  princely 
habitation  ;  and  the  confined  fpot  where  it  was  placed, 
on  the  edge  of  an  abyfs,  is  coirverted  into  a  proud  fitu- 
tion,  commanding  a  beautiful  profpedt  of  water,  and 
open  to  an  extenfive  lawn,  adequate  to  the  manfion, 
and  an  emblem  of  its  domain.     In  the  midft  of  this 
lav/n  ftands  a  column,  a  ftately  trophy,  recording  the 
exploits  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  gra- 
titude of  Britain.  Between  this  pillar  and  the  caftle  is 
the  bridge,  which  now,  applied  to  a  fubjed:  worthy  of 
it,  is  eftabliQied  in  all  the  importance  due  to  its  great- 
ncfs.     The  middle  arch  is  wider  than  the  Rialto,  but 


not  too  wide  for  the  occafion  ;  and  yet  this  is  tlicnar- 
roweft  part  of  the  river  :  but  the  length  of  the  reaches 
is  every  where  proportioned  to  their  breadth.  KacJi 
of  them  is  alone  a  noble  piece  of  water  ;  and  the  laft, 
thefineft  of  all,  lofes  itfclfgradually  in  a  wood,  which 
on  that  fide  is  alfothe  boundary  of  the  lawn,  and  rife; 
into  the  horizon.  All  is  great  in  the  front  of  Blen- 
heim :  but  in  that  vaft  fpacc  no  void  appears  ;  fo  im- 
portant are  the  parts,  fo  magnificent  the  objeds.  The 
plain  is  exten  five,  the  valley  is  broad,  the  wood  is  deep. 
Though  the  intervals  betwceu  the  buildings  are  large, 
they  are  filled  with  the  grandeur  which  buildings  of 
fuch  dimenfions  and  fo  much  pomp  diftufe  all  around 
them  ;  and  the  river,  in  its  long  varied  courfe,  ap- 
proaching to  every  objeft,  and  touching  upon  every 
part,  fpreads  its  influence  over  the  whole. 

In  the  compofition  of  this  fcene,  the  river,  both  as 
a  part  itfelf,  and  as  uniting  the  other  parts,  has  a 
principal  fliare.  But  water  is  not  lofl  though  it  be 
in  fo  confined  or  fo  concealed  a  fpot  as  to  enter  inti* 
no  view;  it  may  render  that  fpot  delightful.  It  is 
capable  of  the  moft  exquifite  beauty  in  its  form  ;  and 
though  not  in  fpace,  may  yet  in  difpofition  have  pre- 
teniions  togreatnefs  ;  for  it  may  be  divided  into  feve- 
ral  branches,  which  will  form  a  clufter  of  ifiands  all 
connected  together,  make  the  whole  place  irriguous, 
and,  in  the  ftead  of  extent,  fupply  a  quantity  of  water. 
Such  a  fequeftrated  fcene  ufually  owes  its  retirement 
to  the  trees  and  the  thickets  with  which  it  abounds  : 
but,  in  the  difpofition  of  them,  one  diftinclion  fliould 
be  conftantly  attended  to.  A  river  flowing  through  a 
wood  which  overfpreads  one  continued  furface  of 
ground,  and  a  river  between  two  woods,  are  in  very 
different  circumftanccs.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  woods 
are  feparate  ;  they  may  be  contraftcd  in  their  forms 
and  their  characters,  and  the  outline  of  each  lliould  be 
forcibly  marked.  In  the  former,  no  outline  ought  to 
be  difcernible  ;  for  the  river  paffes  between  trees,  not 
between  boundaries  ;  and  though,  in  the  progrefs  of 
its  courfe,  the  ftyle  of  the  plantations  may  be  often 
changed,  yet  on  the  oppofite  banks  a  limilarity  fliould 
conftantly  prevail,  that  the  identity  of  the  wood  may 
never  be  doubtful. 

A  river  between  two  woods  may  enter  into  a  view ; 
and  then  it  muft  be  governed  by  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  condudt  and  the  accompaniments  of  a  ri- 
ver in  an  open  expofure.  But  when  itruus  through  a 
wood,  it  is  never  to  be  fecn  in  profpeft  :  the  place  is 
naturally  full  of  obftruftions  ;  and  a  continued  open- 
ing, large  enough  to  receive  a  long  reach,  would  feem 
an  artificial  cut.  The  river  muft  therefore  neceffarily 
wind  more  than  in  crofling  a  lawn,  where  the  pafTage 
is  entirely  free.  But  its  influence  will  never  extend  fo 
faron  the  fides  :  the  buildings  muft  be  near  the  banks  ; 
and,  if  numerous,  will  feem  crowded,  being  all  in  one 
track,  and  in  fituations  nearly  alike.  The  fcene,  how- 
ever, does  not  want  variety  :  on  the  contrary,  none  is 
capable  of  more.  The  objeifts  are  not  indeed  fo  differ- 
ent from  each  other  as  in  an  open  view  ;  but  they  are 
very  different,  and  in  much  greater  abundance  :  for 
this  is  the  interior  of  a  wood,  where  every  tree  is  an 
objeft,  every  combination  of  trees  a  variety,  and  no 
large  intervals  are  requifire  to  diftinguilh  the  feveral 
difpofitions  ;  the  grove,  the  thicket,  or  the  groupes, 
4  A  2  may 
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may  prevail,  and  their  forms  and  rheir  relations  may 
be  conftantly  clianged,  without  rcllraint  of  fancy,  or 
limitaiion  of  number. 

Water  is  fo  univerfally  and  fo  defervcdly  admired 
in  a  profpeft,  that  the  nioft  obvious  thought  in  the 
management  cf  it,  is  to  lay  it  as  open  as  polfible,  and 
purpofely  to  conceal  it  would  generally  fcem  a  fevere 
I'elf- denial :  yet  fo  many  beauties  may  attend  its  paf- 
fage  through  a  wood,  that  larger  portions  of  it  might 
be  allowed  to  fuch  retired  fcenes  than  are  commonly 
fpared  from  the  view,  and  the  different  parts  in  dif- 
ferentflyles  would  be  finecontrafls  to  eachother.  If  the 
water  at  Wotton*  were  all  expofed,  a  walk  of  near  two 
miles  along  the  banks  would  be  of  a  tedious  length, 
from  the  want  of  thofe  changes  of  the  fcene  wliich 
now  fupply  through  the  whole  extent  a  fucceffion  of 
perpetual  variety.  That  extent  is  fo  large  as  to  admit 
of  a  divifion  into  four  principal  parts,  all  of  them  great 
in  flyle  and  in  dimenfions,  and  differing  from  each 
other  both  in  character  and  fituation.  The  two  hrft 
are  the  leafl.  The  one  is  a  reach  of  a  river,  about  the 
third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  a  competent  breadth, 
riowing  through  a  lovely  mead,  open  in  fome  places 
to  views  of  beautiful  hills  in  the  country,  and  adorned 
in  others  with  clumps  of  trees,  fo  large,  that  their 
branches  (Iretch  quite  acrofs,  and  form  a  high  arch 
over  the  water.  The  next  feems  to  have  been  once  a 
formal  bafin  encompaffed  with  plantations,  and  the 
appendages  on  either  fide  ffill  retain  fomc  traces  of 
regularity  ;  but  the  Ihape  of  the  water  is  free  from 
them  :  the  fize  is  about  14  acres;  and  out  of  it  illue 
two  broad  collateral  dreams,  winding  towards  a  large 
river,  which  they  are  fecn  to  approach,  and  fuppofcd 
to  join.  A  real  juniflion  is  however  impoffible,  from 
the  diff'erence  of  the  levels;  but  the  terminations  are 
fo  artfully  concealed,  that  the  deception  is  never  fuf- 
pedted,  and  when  known  is  not  ealily  explained.  The 
river  is  the  third  great  divifion  of  the  water;  a  lake 
into  which  it  falls,  is  the  fourth.  Thefe  two  do  ac- 
tually join;  but  their  characters  are  diredly  oppo- 
fite;  the  fcenes  they  belong  to  are  totally  diftiuft  ; 
and  the  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  very 
gradual :  for  an  illand  near  the  conllux  dividing  the 
breadth,  and  concealing  the  end  of  the  lake,  mode- 
rates for  feme  way  the  fpace  ;  and  permitting  it  to  ex- 
pand but  by  degrees,  raifcs  an  idea  of  greatnefs,  from 
uncertainty  accompanied  with  increafe.  The  reality 
does  not  difappoint  the  cxpedation  ;  and  the  iOand, 
which  is  the  point  of  view,  is  itfelf  equal  to  the  fcene  : 
it  is  large,  and  high  above  the  lake  ;  the  ground  is  ir- 
regularly broken  ;  thickets  hang  on  the  fides  ;  and  to- 
wards iJie  top  is  placed  an  Ionic  portico,  which  com- 
mands a  noble  extent  of  \vater,  not  lefs  than  a  mile 
in  circumference,  bounded  on  one  fide  with  wood,  and 
open  on  the  other  to  two  Hoping  lawns,  the  lealt  of 
an  hundred  acres,  diverdfied  with  clumps,  and  bor- 
dered by  plantations.  Yet  this  lake,  when  full  in  view, 
and  with  all  the  importance  which  fpace,  form,  and 
lituation  can  give,  is  not  more  interelling  than  the 
fequeftered  river,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
third  great  divilion  of  the  water.  It  is  jufh  within  the 
verge  of  a  wood,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  every 
where  broad,  and  its  courfe  is  fuch  as  to  admit  of  in- 
finite variety  without  any  confufiou.  The  banks  are 
cleared  of  underv;ood  ;  but  a  few  thickets  Aill  remain. 


and  on  one  fide  an  impenetrable  covert  foon  begins:  Water, 
the  interval  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  oaks,  fcatteredover  ^""^ 
a  greenfwardofextraordinary  verdure.  Between  thefe 
trees  and  thefe  thickets  the  river  feems  to  glide  gently 
along,  conllantly  winding,  without  one  fliort  turn  or 
one  extended  reach  in  the  whole  length  of  the  way. 
This  even  temper  in  theHreamfuits  the  fcenes  through 
which  it  palfcs  ;  they  are  in  general  of  a  very  fober 
cafl,  not  melancholy,  but  grave  ;  never  expofed  to  a 
glare  ;  never  darkened  with  gloom  ;  nor  by  ilrong 
contrafls  of  light  and  fhade,  exhibiting  the  excefs  of 
either.  Undiflwrbed  by  an  extent  of  profpedl  without, 
or  a  multiplicity  of  objefts  within,  they  retain  at  all 
times  a  mildnels  of  character  ;  which  is  flill  more  for- 
ciblyfeltwhen  the  fliadows  grow  faint  as  theylcnghten, 
when  a  little  ruffling  of  birds  in  the  fpray,  the  leap- 
ing of  the  fi(h,  and  the  fragrancy  of  the  woodbine, 
denote  the  approachof  evening  ;  while  the  fettingfua 
llioots  its  lalt  gleams  on  a  Tufcan  portico,  which  is 
clofe  to  the  great  balin,  but  which  from  a  feat  near 
this  river  is  feen  at  a  diffance,  through  all  the  obfcu- 
rity  of  the  wood  glowing  on  the  banks,  and  refleded 
on  tjie  furface  of  the  water.  In  another  ffill  more, 
diftinguilhcd  Ipot  is  built  an  elegant  bridge,  with  a 
colonnade  upon  it,  which  not  only  adorns  the  place 
where  it  ff;ands,  but  is  alio  a  pidurcfquc  objccl  to  an 
octagon  building  near  the  hke,  where  it  is  Ihown  in 
a  lingular  iltuation,  over-arched,  encompaffed,  and 
backed  with  wood,  without  any  appearance  of  the 
water  beneath.  This  building  in  return  is  alio  an 
object  from  the  bridge  ;  and  a  Chiuefe  room,  in  a 
little  illand  juft  by,  is  another  :  neither  of  them  are 
confiderable,  and  the  others  which  are  vifible  are  at  a 
diffance,  but  more  or  greater  adventitious  ornaments 
are  not  required  inafpot  fo  rich  as  this  in  beauties  pe- 
culiar to  its  charader.  A  profuffon  of  water  pours  in 
from  all  fides  round  upon  the  view  ;  the  openingof  the 
lake  appears  ;  a  glynipfe  is  caught  of  the  large  baiin  ; 
one  of  the  collateral  ffrcams  is  full  in  iight,  and  the 
bridge  itfelf  is  in  the  midff  of  the  ffncll  part  of  the 
river  :  all  feem  to  communicate  the  one  with  the  other. 
Though  thickets  often  intercept,  and  groupes  perplex, 
the  view,  yet  they  never  break  the  connection  between 
the  feveral  pieces  of  water  ;  each  may  ffill  be  traced 
along  large  branches,  or  little  catches;  which  in  fomc 
places  are  overfliadovved  and  dim  ;  in  others  gliffen 
through  a  glade,  or  glimmer  between  the  boles  of 
trees  in  a  diftant  perfpeetive  ;  andin one,  where  they 
are  quite  loft  to  the  view  ;  fome  arches  of  a  ftone- 
bridge,  but  partially  feeu  among  the  wood,  preferve 
their  connexion. 

S.  If  a  large  river  may  fometimes,  a  fmaller  current  qj  ^Riu 
undoubtedly  may  often,  be  conducted  through  a  wood:  andaRivi* 
it  feldom  adorns,  it  frequently  disfigures,  a  profpedt,  let. 
where  its  courfe  is  marked,  not  by  any  appearance  of 
water,  but  by  a  confufed  line  of  clotted  grafs,  which 
difagrees  with  the  general  verdure.     A  rivulet  may, 
indeed,  have  conhderation  enough  for  a  home  fcene, 
though  it  be  open  ;  but  a  Rill  is  always  moff  agreeable 
when  moff  retiredfrom  public  view.  Its  charadleriffic 
excellencies  arc  vivacity  and  variety,  which  require  at- 
tention, leifurc,  and  filcnce,  that  the  eye  may  pore 
upon  the  little  beauties,  and  the  ear  liffen  to  the  low 
murmurs  of  the  ffream  without  interruption.    Tofuch 
indulgence  a  confined  fpot  only  is  favourable  ;  a  clofc 
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copfe  is  therefore  often  more  acceptable  than  a  high 
wood,  and  a  fequeftered  valley  atall  times  preferable 
to  any  open  expofure  :  a  llnglc  rill  at  a  very  little  dif- 
tance  is  a  mere  water-courle  ;  it  lofes  all  its  charms  ; 
it  has  no  importance  initfelf,  and  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  fcene.  A  number  of  little  Itreams  have  indeed  an 
eftcd  inanylituaiion,bi.it  notasobjeiSts ;  they  are  intc- 
reflingonlyonaccountofthe  characl;er  theyexprefs.the 
irriguousappcarance  which  they  give  to  the  whole. 

The  full  tide  of  a  large  river  has  more  force  than 
aflivity,  and  feems  too  unwieldy  to  allow  of  very 
quick  tranlitions.  But  in  a  rill,  the  agility  of  its  mo- 
tion accounts  for  every  caprice  :  frequent  windings 
difguife  itsinfignificance  ;  ihort  turnings  fliovv  its  vi- 
vacity ;  fudden  changes  in  the  breadth  are  a  fpecics  of 
its  variety  ;  and  however  fantaftically  the  channel  may 
be  wreathed,  contraded,  and  widened,  it  flillappears 
to  be  natural.  We  find  an  amufement  in  tracing  the 
little  flrcam  through  all  the  intricacies  of  its  courfc, 
and  in  feeing  it  force  a  pallage  through  a  narrow 
ftrait,  expatiate  on  every  opportunity,  llruggle  with 
obllruftions,  and  puzzle  out  its  way.  A  rivulet, 
which  is  the  mean  betwixt  a  river  and  a  rill,  partakes 
of  the  character  of  both  :  it  is  not  licenfed  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  one,  nor  under  the  fame  reilraints  as 
the  other  :  it  may  have  more  frequent  bends  than  ihe 
river,  longer  reaches  than  a  rill  :  the  breadth  of  a 
llream  determines  whether  the  principal  beauty  refults 
from  extent  or  from  variety. 

The  murmurs  of  a  rill  are  amongrt;  the  mod  plea- 
fmg  circumllancts  which  attend  it.  If  the  bed  of  the 
ftream  be  rough,  mere  declivity  will  occaiion  a  con- 
ftant  ripling  noife  :  when  the  current  drops  down  a 
defcent,  though  but  of  a  few  inches,  or  forcibly 
bubbles  up  from  a  little  hollow,  it  has  a  deep  gurgling 
tone,  not  uniformly  continued,  but  inceflantly  repeat- 
ed, and  therefore  more  engaging  than  any.  The 
ilatteflof  all,  is  tliat  found  rather  of  the  fpl.ilhing  than 
the  fall  of  water,  which  an  even  gentle  Hope,  or  a  tame 
obflrui::tion,  will  produce  :  this  is  lefs  pleafing  than 
the  others;  but  none  fliotild  be  entirely  excluded  :  all 
in  their  turns  are  agreeable  ;  and  the  choice  of  them 
is  much  in  our  power.  By  obferving  their  caufes,  we 
may  often  find  the  means  to  flrengtiien,  to  weaken, 
or  to  change  them;  and  the  addition  or  removal  of  a 
iingle  Ifone,  or  a  few  pebbles,  will  fometimes  be  fuf- 
g  ficient  for  the  purpofe. 
OfCafcades  A  rill  cannot  pretend  to  any  found  beyond  that  of 
a  little  water-fall :  the  roar  of  a  cafcade  belongs  only 
10  larger  flreanis  ;  but  it  may  be  produced  by  a  rivulet 
to  a.  conliderable  degree,  and  attempts  to  do  more 
have  generally  been  unfuccefsful.  A  vainambition  to 
imitate  nature  in  her  great  extravagancies  betrays  the 
weaknefsof  art.  Though  a  noble  river,  throwing  it- 
felf  headlong  down  a  precipice,  be  an  objccl  truly 
magnificent,  it  mull  however  be  confelTed,  that  in  a 
fingle  {heel  of  water  thereis  a  forinality  wliich  its  vafl- 
iiefs  alone  can  cure.  But  the  height,  not  the  breadth, 
is  the  wonder  :  when  it  falls  no  more  than  a  few  feet, 
the  regularity  prevails  ;  and  its  extent  only  ferves  to 
cxpofe  the  vanity  of  atfefling  the  flyle  of  acataraift  in 
an  artificiil  cafcade.  Itislefsexceptionable  if  divided 
into  feveral  parts  :  for  then  each  feparate  part  may  be 
wide  enough  for  its  depth  ;  and  in  the  whole,  variety, 
HOC  greatncfs,  will  be  the  predominant  character.  But 


a  ftrufture  of  rough,  large,  detached  flones,  cannot 
eafily  be  contrived  of  flrength  fufficient  to  fupport  a 
great  weight  of  water  :  it  is  fometimes  from  neceliity 
alinoll  fmooth  and  uniform,  and  then  it  lofes  much  of 
its  effeft.  Several  little  falls  in  fuccelfion  are  prefer- 
able to  one  great  cafcade  which  in  figure  or  in  motion 
approaches  to  regularity. 

When  greataefs  is  thus  reduced  to  number,  and 
length  becomes  of  more  importance  than  breadth,  a  ri- 
vulet vies  with  a  river  ;  and  it  more  frequently  runs  in 
a  continued  declivity,  which  is  very  favourable  tofuch 
a  fuccelhon  of  falls.  Half  the  expence  and  labour 
which  are  fometimes  bellowed  on  a  river,  to  give  it 
at  the  befl  a  forced  precipitancy  in  one  fpot  only, 
would  animate  a  rivulet  through  the  wholeofiiscourfe. 
And,  after  all,  the  moll  interclling  circumllance  in 
falling  waters  is  their  animation.  A  great  cafcade  fills 
US  with  furprife  :  but  all  furprife  mufl  ceafe  ;  and  the 
motion,  the  agitation,  the  rage,  the  froth,  and  the 
variety  of  the  water,  are  finally  the  objeds  which  en- 
gage the  attention:  for  thefe  a  rivulet  is  fuificient  ; 
and  they  may  there  be  produced  without  that  appear- 
ance of  effort  which  rifes  a  ftifpicion  of  art. 

To  obviate  fuch  a  fufpicion,  it  may  be  fometimes 
expedient  to  begin  the  defcent  out  of  light  ;  for  the 
beginning  is  the  difficulty  :  if  that  be  concealed,  the 
fubfequent  falls  feem  but  aconfequenceof  the  agitation 
which  charatferifcs  the  water  at  its  firfl  appearance  ; 
and  the  imagination  is,  at  the  fame  time,  let  loofe  to 
give  ideal  extent  to  the  cafcades.  When  a  llream  iilues 
from  a  wood,  fuch  management  will  have  a  great  ef- 
feft  :  the  bends  of  its  courfc  in  an  open  expofure  may 
afford  frequent  opportunities  for  it;  and  fometimes  a 
low  broad  bridge  may  furnilli  the  occaiion  :  a  little 
fall  hid  under  the  arch  will  create  a  diforder  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  agreater  cafcade  below  will  appear 
very  natural. 

9 

IV.  ROCKS.  Rocks  are  themfelves  too  vaft  and  of  Rocks, 
toollubborn  to  fubmit  to  our  controul ;  but  by  the  ad- 
dition or  removal  of  appendages  which  we  can  com- 
mand, parts  may  be  lliown  or  concealed,  and  the  cha- 
raftcrs  with  their  imprelhons  may  be  weakened  or  en- 
forced :  to  adapt  the  accompaniments  accordingly,  is 
the  utmofl:  ambition  of  art  when  rocks  are  thefubjecl. 

Their  moft  diflinguillied  charafters  are,  dignity,  ter- 
ror, IlwA  fancy  :  the  exprelTions  of  all  are  conltantly 
wild  :  and  fometimes  a  rocky  fcene  is  only  wild,  with- 
out pretenlions  to  any  particular  charader. 

Rills,  rivulets,  and  cafcades,  abound  among  rocks  : 
they  are  natural  to  the  fcene  ;  and  fuch  fcenes  com- 
monly require  every  accompaniment  which  can  be  pro- 
cured for  them.  Mererocks,unlefs  they  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  certain  impreflions,  though  they  may  fur- 
prife, cannot  be  long  engaging,  if  the  rigour  of  their 
charader  be  not  foftened  by  circumflanccs  which  may 
belong  either  to  thefe  or  to  more  cultivated  fpots  :  and 
when  the  drearinefs  is  extreme,  little  llreams  and  wa- 
ter-falls are  of  themfelves  iufufficicnt  for  the  purpofe  ; 
an  intermixture  of  vegetation  is  alio  ncceiVary,  and  on 
fome  occahons  even  marks  of  inhabitants  are  proper. 

Large  clefts,  Hoping  or  precipitous,  with  a  dale  at 
bottom,  furnilh  fcenes  of  the  wildell  nature.  In  fuch 
fpots,  verdure  alone  willgive  fome  relief  to  the  dreari- 
nefs of  the  fcene ;  and  Ihrubsor  buflics,  without  trees, 
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Roclc!.  are  a  fiifficicncy  of  wood :  the  thickets  may  alfo  be 
'  7p'.  '  extended  by  the  creeping  plants,  fuch  as  pyracantha, 
vines,  and  ivy,  to  wind  up  the  (ides  or  cluller  on  the 
tops  of  tlic  rocks.  And  to  this  vegetation  may  be  add- 
ed fome  fympioms  of  inhabitants,  but  they  mud  be 
(light  and  few  ;  the  ufe  of  them  is  only  to  cheer,  not 
to  de(troy,  the  folitude  of  the  place;  and  fuch  there- 
fore Ihould  be  chofenas  are  fometimes  found  in  iitua- 
tions  retired  from  public  relbrt  ;  a  cottage  may  be 
lonely,  but  it  mufl  not  here  feem  ruinous  and  negleft- 
ed  ;  it  fliould  be  tight  and  warm,  with  every  mark  of 
comfort  about  it,  to  which  its  podtioninfomefheltered 
rccefs  may  greatly  contribute.  A  cavity  alio  in  the 
rocks,  rendered  eafy  of  accefs,  improved  to  a  degree 
of  convenience,  and  maintained  in  a  certain  ftatc  of 
prefervation,  will  fuggefl  (imilar  ideas  of  protection 
from  the  bittereft  inclemencies  of  the  fky,  and  even  of 
occa(ional  refrelhment  and  repofe.  But  we  may  venture 
flill  further  ;  a  mill  is  of  neceiiity  often  built  at  fome 
diflancc  from  the  town  which  it  fupplies  ;  and  here  it 
would  at  the  fame  time  apply  the  water  to  a  ufe,  and 
increafe  its  agitation.  The  dale  may  befides  be  made 
the  haunt  of  thofe  animals,  fuch  as  goats,  which  are 
fometimes  wild,  and  fometimes  domeflic  ;  and  which 
accidentally  appearing,  will  divert  the  mind  from  the 
fenfations  natural  to  the  fcene,  but  not  agreeable  if 
continued  long  without  interruption.  Thefe  and  fuch 
other  expedients  will  approximate  the  feverefl  retreat 
to  the  habitations  of  men,  and  convert  the  appearance 
of  a  perpetual  banilhment  into  that  of  a  temporary  re- 
tirement from  fociety. 

But  too  ftrong  a  force  on  the  nature  of  the  place  al- 
ways fails.  A  winding  path,  which  appears  to  be  worn 
not  cut,  has  more  effcA  than  a  high  road,  all  artificial 
and  level,  which  is  too  weak  to  overbear,  and  yet  con- 
tradifts,  the  general  idea.  The  objefts  therefore  to  be 
introduced  muft  be  thofe  which  hold  a  mean  between 
folitude  and  population  ;  and  the  inclination  of  that 
choice  towards  either  extreme,  Ibould  be  dired*cd  by 
the  degree  of  wildnefs  which  prevails  ;  for  tho'  that 
runs  fometimes  loan  excefs  which  requires  correftion, 
at  other  times  it  wants  encouragement,  and  at  all  times 
it  ought  to  be  preferved  :  it  is  the  predominant  charac- 
ter of  rocks.which  mixes  with  cvcryothcr,and  to  which 
all  the  appendages  mufl  be  accommodated  ;  and  they 
may  be  applied  fo  as  greatly  to  increafe  it :  a  licenti- 
ous irregularity  of  wood  and  of  ground,  and  a  fantaftic 
conduct  of  the  flreams,  neither  of  which  would  be  to- 
lerated in  the midft  of  cultivation,  become  and  improve 
romantic  rocky  fpots  ;  even  buildings,  partly  by  their 
llyle,  but  flill  more  by  their  pofition,  in  flrange,  dif- 
ficult, or  dangerous  fituations,  diflinguilh  and  aggra- 
vate the  native  extravagancies  of  the  fcene. 

Greatncfs  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  charaifler  of 
dig?iity,  with  lefs  rf  wildnefs  than  in  any  other.  The 
cfFeft  here  depends  more  upon  amplitude  of  furface, 
than  variety  of  forms.  The  parts  therefore,  mufl  be 
large  :  if  the  rocks  are  only  high,  they  are  but  ftupen- 
dous,  not  majcdic  :  breadth  is  equally  eflential  to  their 
greatnefs  ;  and  every  (lender,  every  grotefque  fliape, 
is  excluded.  Art  may  interpofe  to  fliow  thefe  large 
parts  to  the  eye,  and  magnify  them  to  the  imagina- 
tion, by  taking  away  thickets  which  (Iretch  quite  a- 
crofs  the  rocks,  foas  to  difguife  their  diraenfions  ;  or 
by  filling  with  wood  the  fraall  intervals  between  them. 


and  thus,  by  concealing  the  want,  preferving  the  ap- 
pearance of  continuation.  When  rocks  retire  from  the 
eye  down  a  gradual  declivity,  we  can,  by  railing  the 
upper  ground,  deepen  the  fall,  lengthen  the  perfpec- 
tive,  and  give  both  height  and  exient  to  thofe  at  a 
diflance  :  this  eft'eft  may  be  (till  increafedby  covering 
tliat  upper  ground  with  a  thicket,  which  Ihall  ceafe, 
or  be  lowered,  as  it  dcfcends.  A  thicket,  on  other 
occafions,  makes  the  rocks  which  rife  out  of  it  feem 
larger  than  they  arc.  If  they  Hand  upon  a  bank  over- 
fpread  with  ilirubs,  their  beginning  is  at  the  lead  un- 
certain ;  and  the  prefumption  is,  that  they  flart  from 
the  bottom.  Another  ufe  of  this  brufliy  underwood  is 
to  conceal  the  fragments  and  rubbilh  which  have  fallen 
from  the  (ides  and  the  brow,  and  which  are  often  un- 
(Ightly.  Rocks  are  feldom  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance of  their  forms  ;  they  are  too  vail,  and  too  rude, 
to  pretend  to  delicacy:  but  their  fliapes  are  often 
agreeable  ;  and  we  can  afFcdl  thofe  fliapes, to  a  certain 
degree,  at  lead  we  can  cover  many  blemiflies  in  them, 
by  conducing  the  growth  of  flirubby  and  creeping 
plants  about  them. 

For  all  thefe  purpofes  mere  underwood  fuffices  :  but 
for  greater  efFedts  larger  trees  are  rcquilite  :  they  are 
worthy  of  the  fcene  ;  and  notonly  improvements,  but 
accellions  to  its  grandeur  :  we  are  ufed  to  rank  them 
among  the  noblefl  objefts  of  nature  ;  and  when  we  fee 
that  they  cannot  afpire  to  the  midway  of  the  heights 
around  them,  the  rocks  are  raifed  by  the  comparifon. 
A  fingletree  is  therefore,  often  preferable  to  a  clump  : 
the  fize,  though  really  lefs,  is  more  remarkable  :  and 
clumps  are  befides  generally  exceptionable  in  a  very 
wild  fpot,  from  the  fufpicion  of  art  which  attends 
them  ;  but  a  wood  is  free  from  that  fufpicion,  and  its 
own  charafter  of  greatnefs  recommends  it  to  every 
fcene  of  magnificence. 

On  the  fame  principle,  all  polTible  confideratioa 
fliould  be  given  to  the  dreams.  No  number  of  little 
rills  are  equal  to  one  broad  river  ;  and  in  the  principal 
current,fome  varieties  may  be  facrificed  to  importance : 
but  a  degree  of  drengih  (hould  always  be  preferved  : 
the  water,  though  it  needs  not  be  furious,  fliould  not 
be  dull;  for  dignity,  when  mod  fcrene,  is  notlanguid; 
and  fpace  will  hardly  atone  for  want  of  animation. 

This  character  does  not  exclude  marks  of  inhabi- 
tants, though  it  never  requires  them  to  tame  its  wild- 
nefs :  and  without  inviting,  it  occalionally  admits  an 
intermixture  of  vegetation.  It  even  allows  of  build- 
ings intended  only  to  decorate  the  fcene  :  but  they 
rauft  be  adequate  to  it,  both  in  fize  and  in  charader. 
And  if  cultivation  is  introduced,  that  too  fliould  be 
conformable  to  the  red  ;  not  a  fingle  narrow  patch 
cribbed  out  of  the  wade  ;  but  the  confines  of  a  coun- 
try flielving  into  the  vale,  and  fuggeding  the  idea  of 
extent:  nothing  trivial  ought  to  find  admittance.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  extravagance  required  to  fup- 
portit :  drange  fliapes  in  extraordinary  pofitions, enor- 
mous weights  unaccountably  fndained,  trees  rooted 
in  the  fides,  and  torrents  raging  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks,  arc  at  the  bed  needlefs  excclFes.  There  is  a 
temperance  in  dignity,  which  is  rather  hurt  by  a  wan- 
ton violence  on  the  common  order  of  nature. 

The  terrors  of  a  fcene  in  nature  are  like  thofe  of  a 
dramaticreprefentaiion  :  they  give  an  alarm  ;  but  the 
fenfations  are  agreeable,  fo  long  as  they  are  kept  to 
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Rocks,  fuch  as  are  allied  only  to  terror,  unmixed  with  any 
- — -.-j —  tlui  are  horrible  and  difgulling.  Art  may  thercfoie 
'  be  ufed  to  heighten  ihcm,  to  difplay  the  objects  which 
arc  diflinguillied  by  greatuefs,  to  improve  the  cir- 
caniHances  which  denote  force,  to  mark  thole  which 
intimate  danger,  and  to  blend  with  all  here  and 
there  a  call  ot"  melancholy. 

Greatnefs  is  as  ellential  to  the  charader  o{tcrr»ra.s 
to  that  of  digtiity  :  vail  efforts  in  little  objeds  are  but 
ridiculous  ;  nor  can  force  be  fuppofed  upon  iritles  in- 
capable of  rcliftancc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mull 
be  allowed,  that  exertion  and  violence  fupply  fome 
want  of  fpace.  A  rock  wonderfully  fupported,  or 
threatening  to  fall,  acquires  a  greatnefs  from  its  fitu- 
ation,  which  it  has  not  in  dimenfions ;  fo  circum- 
llanced,  the  lize  appears  to  be  mnnftrous  :  a  torrent 
has  a  confequence  which  a  placid  river  of  equal 
breadth  cannot  pretend  to:  and  a  tree,  which  would 
be  inconfiderable  in  the  natural  foil,  becomes  import- 
ant when  it  burfls  from  a  rock. 

Such  circumllances  iliould  be  always  induftrioufly 
fought  for.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  cut  down  fe- 
veral  trees,  in  order  to  exhibit  one  apparently  rooted 
in  theftone.  By  the  removal  perhaps  of  only  a  lit- 
tle brulhwood,  the  alarming  difpofition  of  a  rock, 
flrangely  undermined,  rivctted,  or  fufpended,  may 
be  (hown  ;  and  if  there  be  any  foil  above  its  brow, 
fome  trees  planted  there,  and  impending  over  it,  will 
make  the  objcd  Aill  more  extraordinary.  As  to  the 
flreams,  great  alteration  may  generally  be  made  in 
them:  and  therefore  it  is  of  ufe  to  afcertain  the  fpe- 
cies  proper  to  each  fcene,  becaufe  it  is  in  our  power 
to  enlarge  or  con  trad  their  dimenfions  ;  to  accelerate 
or  retard  their  rapidity  ;  to  form,  increafe,  or  take 
away  obllrudions  ;  and  always  to  improve,  often  to 
change,  their  charadcrs. 

Inhabitants  furnifli  frequent  opportunities  to  flrength- 
en  the  appearances  of  force,  by  giving  intimations  of 
danger.  A  houfe  placed  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
any  building  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  craig,  makes  that 
fituationfeeni  formidable,  which  might  othcrwife  have 
been  unnoticed  :  aileep,  in  itfelfnot  very  remarkable, 
becomes  alarming,  when  a  path  is  carried  allantup  the 
fide  :  a  rail  on  the  brow  of  a  perpendicular  fall,  Ihows 
that  the  height  is  frequented  and  dangerous  :  and  a 
common  foot-bridge  thrown  overa  cleft  betvveen  rocks 
kas  a  flill  flronger  effed.  In  all  thefe  inflances,  the 
imagination  immediately  tranfports  the  fpedator  to  the 
Ipot,  and  fuggefls  the  idea  of  looking  down  fuch  a 
depth:  in  the  lafl,  that  depth  isa  chafm,  and  the  fi- 
tuation  is  diredly  over  it. 

In  other  inftances,  exertion  and  danger  feem  to  at- 
tend the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  : 

Half  way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gatliers  famphire ;   dreadful  trade ! 
is  a  circumftar.ee  chofen  by  the  great  poet  of  nature, 
to  aggravate  the  terrors  of  the  fcene  he  defcribes. 

The  different  fpecies  of  rocks  often  meet  in  the 
fame  place,  and  compofe  a  noble  fcene,  which  is  not 
diftinguiflied  by  any  particular  charader:  it  is  only 
when  one  eminently  prevails,  that  it  deferves  fuch  a 
preference  as  to  exclude  every  other.  Sometimes  a 
Ipotremarkablefornothingbut  its  wildnefs,  is  highly 
romantic  :  and  when  this  wilduefsrifes  to  fancy  ;  when 
the  mojl  faigular,  the  moll  oppofite  forms  and  combi- 
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nations  are  thrown  together  ;  then  a  mixture  alfo  of 
feveral  charadcrs  adds  to  the  number  of  inflances 
which  there  concur  to  difplay  the  inexhauftiblc  va- 
riety of  nature. 

So  much  variety,  fo  uiucii  fancy,  are  fcldoni  found 
within  the  fame  extent  as  in  Dovcdale  ■\.  It !'-  about  fNc^r  Afli- 
two  miles  in  length,  a  deep,  narrow,  hollow  valley  :  ''""'■"e  i" 
both  the  fides  are  of  a  rock;  audtheDoveinitspaffagc  ^"^''j""^*' 
between  rbem  is  perpetually  changing  its  courfe,  its 
motion,  and  appearance.  It  is  never  lefs  than  ten, 
nor  fo  much  as  twenty  yards  wide,  and  geiicrally  about 
four  feet  deep  ;  but  tranfparent  to  the  bottom,  except 
when  it  is  covered  with  a  foam  of  the  pureft  white, 
under  water-falls,  which  are  perfectly  lucid.  Thefc 
are  very  numerous,  but  very  different.  In  fome  places 
they  ftretch  Araight  acrofs,  or  aflant  the  ftream  :  in 
others,  they  are  only  partial  :  and  the  water  either 
dalhes  agaiufl  the  Uones,  and  leaps  over  them,  or, 
pouring  along  a  lleep,  rebounds  upon  thole  below  ; 
fometimes  it  ruflies  through  the  feveral  openings  be- 
tween them  ;  fometimes  it  drops  gently  down  ;  andat 
other  times  it  is  driven  back  by  the  obllrudion,  and 
turns  into  an  eddy.  In  one  particular  fpot,  t lie  val- 
ley almofl  clofing,  leaves  hardly  a  pafl'age  for  the  ri- 
ver, which  pent  up,  and  (Iruggling  for  a  vent,  rages, 
and  roars,  and  foams,  till  it  has  extricated  itfelf  from 
the  confinement.  In  other  parts,  the  ftream,  though 
never  languid,  is  often  gentle  ;  flows  round  a  lif.le 
defart  illand,  glides  between  bits  of  bulruflies,  dif- 
perfes  itfelf  among  tufts  of  grafs  or  of  mofs,  bubbles 
about  a  water-dock,  or  plays  with  the  (lender  threads 
of  aquatic  plants  which  float  upon  the  furface.  The 
rocks  allalong  the  dale  vary  as  often  in  their  ftrudure 
as  the  ftream  in  its  motion.  In  one  place,  an  extended 
furface  gradually  diminilhes  from  a  broad  bafe  alnioft  to 
an  edge  ;  in  another,  a  heavy  top  hanging  forwards, 
overfhadows  ail  beneath  :  fometimes  many  different 
fhapes  are  confufedly  tumbled  together  ;  and  fome- 
times they  are  broken  into  (lender  iharp  pinnacles, 
which  rife  upriglit,  often  two  or  three  together,  and 
often  in  more  numerous  clufters.  On  this  fids  of  the 
dale,  they  are  univerfally  bare  ;  on  the  other  they  are 
intermixed  with  wood  ;  and  tlie  vail  height  of  both  the 
fides,  with  the  narrownefs  of  the  interval  between 
them,  produces  a  further  variety  :  for  whenever  the 
fun  fliinesfrom  behind  the  one,  the  form  of  it  is  di- 
ftindly  and  completely  call  up(m  the  other  ;  the  ruf- 
ged  furface  on  which  it  falls  diverfifies  the  tints  ;  and 
a  ftrongrefleded  light  often  glares  on  the  edge  of  the 
deepeft  Ihadow.  I'he  rocks  never  continue  long  in 
the  fame  figure  or  fituation,  and  are  very  much  fcpa- 
rated  from  each  other:  fometimes  they  form  the  fides 
of  the  valley,  in  precipices,  in  ftceps,  or  inftages; 
fometimes  they  feem  to  rife  in  the  bottom,  and  lean 
back  againft  the  hill;  and  fometimes  they  ftand  out 
quite  detached,  heaving  up  in  cumbrous  piles,  or  ftart- 
ing  into  conical  fliapes,  like  vail  fpars,  loo  feeth  gh; 
fome  are  firm  and  folid  throughout  ;  fome  are  crack- 
ed ;  and  fome,  fplii  and  undermined,  arc  wonderful 
ly  upheld  by  fragments  apparently  unequal  to  the 
weight  they  fuftaiu.  One  is  placed  before,  one  over 
another,  and  one  fills  at  fome  dillance  behind  an  in- 
terval between  two.  The  changes  in  their  difpoliiion 
are  infinite  ;  every  ftep  produces  fome  new  combina- 
tion ;  they  are  coatiniially  crolling,  advancing,  and  re- 
tiring j 
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tiring  :  the  breadth  of  the  valley  is  never  the  fame  40 
yards  together:  at  the  narrow  pafs  which  has  been 
mentioned,  the  rocks  almoft  meet  at  the  top,  and  the 
Iky  is  feen  as  through  achink  between  them  :  juftby 
this  gloomy  abyls,  is  a  wider  opening,  more  light, 
more  verdure,  more  chearfulnefs,  than  any  where 
clfe  in  the  dale.  Nor  are  the  forms  and  the  Situations 
of  the  rocks  their  only  variety  :  many  of  them  per- 
forated by  large  natural  cavities,  fome  of  which  open 
to  the  Iky , fome  terminate  in  dark  receffes,  and  through 
fame  are  to  be  feen  fcveral  more  uncouth  arches,  and 
rude  pillars,  all  detached,  and  retiring  beyond  each 
other,  with  the  light  fhining  in  between  them,  till  a 
rock  far  behind  them  clofes  the  perfpeftive  :  the  noife 
of  the  cafcades  in  the  river  echoes  amongft  them  ;  the 
water  may  often  be  heard  at  the  fame  time  gurgling 
near,  and  roaring  at  a  diflance  ;  but  no  other  founds 
diflurb  tlie  lilence  of  the  fpot :  the  only  trace  of  men 
is  a  blind  path,  but  lightly  and  butfeldom  trodden, by 
thofe  whom  curiofity  leads  to  fee  the  wonders  they 
have  been  told  of  Dovcdale.  It  feems  indeed  a  fitter 
haunt  for  more  ideal  beings  :  the  whole  has  the  air  of 
enchantment.  The  perpetual  fhifting  of  the  fcenes  ; 
ihequick  tranfitions,  tlietotalchanges  ;  thcntheforms 
allaround,  grotefque  as  chance  cancafl,  wild  as  nature 
can  produce,  and  various  as  imagination  can  invent ; 
the  force  which  feems  to  have  been  exerted  to  place 
fome  of  ihe  rocks  where  they  are  now  fixed  immove- 
able, the  magic  by  which  others  appear  flill  to  be  fuf- 
pendcd  ;  the  dark  caverns,  the  illuminated  recelfes, 
the  fleeting  (hadows,  and  the  gleams  of  light  glanc- 
ing on  the  lides,  or  trembling  on  the  Aream  ;  and  the 
lonelinefs  and  the  ftillnefs  of  the  place,  all  crowding 
together  on  the  mind,  almofl  realize  the  ideas  which 
naturally  prefent  therafelves  in  this  region  of  romance 
and  of  fancy. 

The  folitude  of  fuch  a  fcene  is  agreeable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  endlefs  entertainment  which  its  variety 
affords,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  which  both  the 
eye  and  the  mind  are  delighted  to  indulge  :  marks  of 
inhabitants  and  cultivation  would  diflurb  that  folitude; 
and  ornamental  buildings  are  too  artificial  in  a  place 
fo  abfolutely  free  from  rcflraint.  The  only  accom- 
paniments proper  for  it  are  wood  and  water  ;  and  by 
thefe  fometimes  improvements  may  be  made.  When 
two  rocks  fimilar  in  fliape  and  pofition  are  near  toge- 
ther, by  fkirting  one  of  them  with  wood,  while  the 
other  is  left  bare,  a  material  diflindion  is  eftablilhed 
between  them  :  if  the  ftreams  be  throughout  of  one 
character,  it  is  in  our  power,  and  fliould  be  our  aim, 
to  introduce  another.  Variety  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  fpot,  and  every  acceffion  to  it  is  a  valuable 
acquifition.  On  the  fame  principle,  endeavours  fliould 
be  ufed  not  only  to  multiply,  but  to  aggravate  diffe- 
rences, and  to  iucreafe  diflinftions  into  contrails  : 
but  the  fubjeflwill  impofe  a  caution  againfl  attempt- 
ing too  much.  Art  muft  almoft  defpair  of  improving 
a  fcene,  where  nature  feems  to  have  exerted  her  in- 
vention. 

Praahal  §2.0/"  FacTITIOVS  AcCOMPANIMeNTS. 

^reiilife   on 

fUnting  The«e  confift  of  Fences,  Walks,  Roads,  Bridges, 

W  CarJ,,,.  Seats,  and  Buildings. 

'"i>V-5'ih 

*«•  "I.  TheFENCE,  where  the  place  is  large,  becomes 
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neceffary  ;  yet  the  eye  diflikes  conflraint.  Our  ideas  Fences.&c. 
of  liberty  carry  us  beyond  our  own  fpecies:  the  ima-  ^  ~. , 
ginationfeelsadillikein  feeing  even  the  brute  creation 
in  a  flate  of  confinement.  1  he  birds  wafting  thcm- 
felves  from  wood  to  grove  arc  objeftsof  delight ;  and 
the  hare  appears  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  happinefs  un- 
known to  the  barriered  flock.  Belidcs,  a  tall  fence 
frequently  hides  from  the  fight  objetfs  the  moftplea- 
fing  ;  not  only  the  flocks  and  herds  themfelves,  but 
the  furface  they  graze  upon.  Thefe  confiderationa 
have  brought  the  unfeen  fence  into  general  ufe. 

This  fpecies  of  barrier  it  muft  be  allowed  incurs  a 
degree  of  deception,  which  can  fcarccly  be  warranted 
upon  any  other  occaflon.  In  this  inflance,  however, 
it  is  a  fpecies  of  fraud  which  we  obferve  in  nature's 
practice  :  how  often  have  we  feen  two  diftincT:  herds 
feeding  to  appearance  in  the  fame  extended  meadow  ; 
until  coming  abruptly  upon  a  deep  fink  rivulet,  or  aa 
unfordable  river,  we  difcover  the  deception. 

Belides  the  funk  fence,  another  fort  of  unfeen  bar- 
rier may  be  made,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  that, 
efpecially  if  near  the  eye.  This  is  conltruftcd  of  pa- 
ling, painted  of  the  invifible  green.  If  the  colour  of 
the  back  ground  were  permanent,  and  that  of  the 
paint  made  exadly  to  correfpond  with  it,  the  decep- 
tion would  at  a  diflance  be  complete  ;  but  back- 
grounds in  general  changing  with  the  feafon,  this 
kind  of  fence  is  thelefs  eligible. 

Chimps  and  patches  of  woodinefs  fcattered  promif- 
cuoufly  on  either  flde  of  an  unfeen  winding  fence, 
aflifl  very  much  in  doing  away  the  idea  of  conflraint. 
For  by  this  means 

The  wand'ring  flocks  that  broufe  between  tlie  (hades, 

SeeiiJ  oft  to  pafs  their  bounds,  the  duiiious  eye 

Decides  not  if  they  crop  the  mead  or  lawn,  MASOtf, 

"  II.  The  WALK,  in  extenfive  grounds  is  as  necef- 
fary as  the  fence.  The  beauties  of  the  place  aredifclof- 
ed  that  they  may  be  feen  ;  and  it  is  the  oiKce  of  the 
walk  to  lead  the  eye  from  view  to  view  ;  in  order 
that  whilft  the  tone  of  health  is  prefcrved  by  the  fa- 
vourite excrcife  of  nature,  the  mind  may  be  thrown 
into  unifonby  the  harmony  of  the  furroundingobjedts. 

The  diretfion  of  the  walk  muft  be  guided  by  the 
points  of  view  to  which  it  leads,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  it  paflesovcr:  it  ought  to  be  made  fubfervient 
to  the  natural  impediments  (the  ground,  wood,  and 
water)  which  fall  in  its  way,  without  appearing  to 
have  any  direction  of  its  own.  It  can  feldom  run  with 
propriety  any  diflance  in  aflraightline  ;  a  thing  which 
rarely  occurs  in  a  natural  walk.  The  pathsof  the  ne- 
groes and  the  Indians  are  always  crooked  ;  and  thofc 
of  the  brute  creation  are  very  limilar.  Mr  Mafon's  de- 
fcription  of  this  path  of  nature  is  happily  conceived. 

The  peafant  driving  through  each  (hadowy  lane 
His  team,  that  bends  beneath  th'  incumbent  weight 
Of  laugKing  Ceres,  marks  it  with  his  wheel  ; 
At  night  and  morn,  the  milk-maid's  carelefs  (lep 
Has,  through  yon  pafture  green,  from  flile  to  llile 
Impreft  a  kindred  curve  :  the  fcudding  hare 
Draws  to  herdew-fpent  feat,  o'er  thymy  heaths, 
A  path  as  gently  waving Eng.  Card.  v.  69. 

"  III.  The  ROAD  may  be  a  thing  of  neceflliy,  as 
an  approach  to  themanlion  ;  or  a  matter  ofamufemeni 
only,  as  adrive  or  a  ride,  from  which  the  grounds  and 
the  furrounding  country  may  be  feen  to  advantage. 

It 
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Il  lliould  he  the  ftiuly  of  die  anifi  lo  niakt  the  fame 
"  road  ani'wcr,  us  far  as  may  be,  the  ivro-loUl  purporc. 
The  ro.id  and  the  walk  arc  I'ubjcft  lo  the  fame  rule 
of  nature  and  ufe.  The  direelion  ouji;ht  to  be 
liatiu-al  and  eafy,  and  adapted  to  the  purpol'e  in- 
tended. A  road  of  ncccifity  onj^lit  to  bt  Jtraighter 
than  one  of  mcrb  conveniency  :  in  this,  recreation  is 
the  predominint  idea;  in  that,  utility.  But  even  in 
this  the  direct  line  may  be  difpenfed  with.  The  na- 
tural roads  iipoa  heaths  and  open  downs,  and  the  gi'afly 
glades  and  green  roads  acrofs  forefts  and  exteulive 
walles,  are  proper  fubjefts  to  be  lludied. 

"  IV. The  BR.IDGE  fliould  never  be  fecn  where  it  is 
not  wanted  :  a  ufelcls  bridge  is  a  deception  ;  deceptions 
are  frauds;  and  fraud  is  always  hateful,  unlefs  when 
praftifed  to  avert  fome  greater  evil.  A  bridge  with- 
out water  is  an  abfardity  ;  and  half  an  one  lluck  up 
as  an  eye-trap  is  a  paltry  trick,  which,  though  it  may 
itrikc  the  Itranger,  cannot  failof  difgiiiling  when  the 
fraud  is  found  oat. 

In  low  lituatioiis,  and  wherever  water  aboimds, 
bridges  become  ufeful,  and  are  therefore  pleafmg  ob- 
jefts :  they  are  looked  for  ;  and  onght  to  appear  not 
as  objec^tsof  ornament  only,  butlikewife  as  matters  of 
utility.  The  walk  or  the  road  therefore  ought  to  be 
directed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  crofs  the  water  at  the 
point  in  w  hich  the  bridge  will  appear  to  the  greatell 
advantage. 

In  the  conflrucliou  of  bridges  alfo,  regard  mufl  be 
had  to  ornament  and  utility.  A  bridge  is  an  artificial 
production,  and  as  fiich  it  ought  to  appear.  It  ranks 
among  tlie  noblefl  of  human  inventions  ;  the  fltip  and 
the  fortrefs  alone  excel  it.  Simplicity  and  firmnefs 
arc  the  leading  principles  in  its  conltruftion .  Mr  Wheat- 
ley's  obfervation  is  juft  when  he  fays,  "  The  fmgle 
wooden  arch,  now  much  in  fafliion,  I'eems  to  me  gene- 
rally mifapplicd.  Elevated  without  occafion  fo  much 
above,  it  is  totally  detached  from  the  river  ;  it  is 
often  feen  flradling  in  the  air,  without  a  glimpfe 
of  water  to  account  for  it  ;  and  the  oftentatioii  of  it 
»s  an  ornamental  objeft,  diverts  all  that  train  of  ideas 
which  its  ufe  as  a  communication  might  fuggeit." 
But  we  beg  leave  to  differ  from  this  ingenious  writer 
wlicn  he  tells  us,  "that  it  is  fpoilcd  if  adorned  ;  it  is 
disfigured  if  only  painted  of  any  other  than  a  dufky 
coloiu-."  In  a  ruftic  fccnc,  where  Nature  wears  her 
own  coarfe  garb,  "  the  vulgar  foot-bridge  of  planks 
only  guarded  on  one  hand  by  a  common  rail,  and  fup- 
portcd  by  a  few  ordinary  piles,"  may  be  in  charader  ; 
btit  amidft  a  difplay  of  ornamerited  natm-c,  a  contri- 
vance of  that  kind  would  appear  mean  and  paltry ;  and 
would  be  an  nffc&atUm  of  Innplicity  rather  than  the 
lovely  attribute  itfelf.  In  cultivated  fccnes,  the  bridge 
ought  to  receive  the  ornaments  which  the  laws  of 
archltcdural  ta(le  allow  ;  and  the  more  polilhed  the 
lunation,  the  higher  flioi.Id  be  the  flylc  and  rinilhings. 

«  V.  SEATS  have  a  two-fold  ufe ;  they  arc  ufeful  as 
places  of  reft  and  converfation,  and  as  guides  to  the 
joints  of  view  in  whicli  the  beauties  of  the  fnrronnd- 
i;i^  fcenc  arc  difclofed.  f-vcry  pnint  of  view  Ihould 
be  m!irk(d  with  a  feat  ;  and  fpcaking  generally,  no 
feat  ought  to  appear  but  in  foiuc  favourable  puiiit  of 
Vol.  VII. 


view.     This  rale  may  not  be  hivariable,  bat  ft  oaghir   B 
fcklom  to  be  deviated  from. 

In  the  ruder  fcenes  of  ncgleded  nature,  the  fimple 
trunk,  rough  from  the  woodman's  hands,  and  the 
butts  or  Itools  of  rooted  trees,  without  any  other  marks 
ot' tools  upon  them  than  thofe  of  the  law  v/hich  fe- 
vered them  from  their  Items,  are  icats  in  character  ; 
and  in  romantic  or  rcclufc  lituations,  the  cave  or  the 
grotto  are  admiifiblc.  But  wherever  human  delign 
has  been  executed  upon  the  natural  objects  of  the  place, 
the  feat  and  every  otlui  artificial  acconipanimentought 
to  be  in  uuifon  ;  and  whtthcr  the  beach  or  the  alcove 
be  chofcu,  it  onght  to  be  formed  and  fiuilhed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  unite  with  the  wood,  tlic  lawn,  and  the 
walk,  which  lie  around  it. 

The  colour  of  feats  ihould  likewife  be  fuitcd  to  fi- 
tuations  :  where  uncultivated  nattire  prevails,  the  na- 
tural brown  of  the  wood  iti'clf  ought  nut  to  be  altered  ; 
but  where  the  rural  art  prelides,  white  or  ftone  colour 
has  a  much  better  ett'cft." 


"  VI.  BUILDINGS  probably  were  fufl  introduced  , 
into  gardens  merely  f  r  convenience,  to  afford  refuge 
from  a  fudden  Utower,  and  ihelter  againlt  the  w  iud  ;  or,  MrTVhrj^ 
at  the  moil,  to  be  feats  for  a  party  ;  or  for  retirement.  Uy's  Okjw- 
They  have  lince  been  converted  into  objedts,  and  now  ■^Mom  rt- 
the  original  ufe  is  too  often  forgotten  in  the  greater  f"ni«*- 
purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied  :  they  are  conli- 
dcred  as  objects  only  ;  the  infidc  is  totally  neglected, 
and  a  pompons  edifice  frequently  wants  a  room  bare- 
ly comfortable.  Sometimes  the  pride  of  making  a 
laviih  difplay  to  a  viiitor  W'ithout  any  regard  to  the 
owner's  enjoyments,  and  fometimes  too  fcrupulous  an 
attention  to  the  flyle  of  the  flrudure,  occafions  a  po- 
verty and  duUnefs  within,  which  deprive  the  buildings 
of  part  of  their  utility.  But  in  a  garden  they  ought 
to  be  confidered  both  as  beautiful  objeiits  and  as 
agreeable  retreats  :  if  a  cliara(5ter  becomes  them,  it  is 
that  of  the  fcenc  they  belong  to  ;  not  that  of  their 
primitive  application.  A  Grecian  temple,  or  Gothic 
church  may  adorn  fpots  where  it  woitld  be  att'cda- 
tion  to  preierve  that  folemnity  within  whicli  is  pro- 
per for  places  of  devotion  :  they  are  not  to  be  exacl 
niodels,  fubje(5ts  only  of  curiofity  or  ftudy  :  they  are 
alfo  feats  :  and  fuch  feats  \\\\\  be  little  frequented  hj 
the  proprietor  ;  his  mind  mujl  generally  be  indifpofed 
to  fo  much  limplicity,  and  fo  much  glcom,  in  the 
midft  of  gaity,  richnefs,  and  variety. 

But  though  the  interior  of  buildings  fliotild  not  be  . 

djfrcgarded,  it  is  by  their  exterior  that  they  become 
oltjc(is  ;  and  fometimes  by  the  one,  fometimes  by  the 
other,  and  fometimes  by  both,  they  are  entitled  to  be 
confidered  as  charaClen.  lo 

I .  As  objects,  they  are  defigned  cither  to  dtflinguijh,  P^  build- 

or  to  hrsak,  or  to  adorn,  the  fccnes  to  which  they  are  'ngsmten* 
f    J  ed  for  ob- 

applied. 

The  differences  between  one  wood,  one  lawn,  one  ■ 
piece  of  water,  and  another,  are  not  always  very  appa- 
rent ;  the  feveral  parts  of  a  garden  would,  therefore,  of- 
ten feem  iimilar,  if  they  w  ere  not  dillinguifhed  by  buil- 
dings :  but  thefe  are  fo  oblervable,  ib  obvious  at  a 
glance,  fo  ealily  retained  iu  the  memory,  they  mark 
the  fpots  where  they  are  placed  with  fo  much  llrength, 
they  attrait  the  relation  of  all  around  with  fo  much 
t,  B  power, 
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Bnildings.    power,  that  parts  thus  diflmguiflied  can  never  be  con- 
'~-^'~ — '  founded  together.     Yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
•  therefore  every  fcene  malt  have  its  edifice  ;  the  want 
ot  one  is  Ibnictimes  a  variety  ;  and  other  circumllanccs 
are  often  fufficiently  charatteriilic  :   it  is  only  when 
thcfe  too  nearly  agree,  that  we  nuift  have  retourfe  to 
buildings  for  differences  :  we  can  introduce,  exhibit, 
or  contrail  them   as  we  pleafe  :  the  nioft  Itriking  ob- 
jeft  is  thereby   made  a  mark  of  dillinction  ;   and  the 
force  of  this  hrfl  iniprelFion  prevents  our  obferving  the 
points  of  refemblance. 
Ohfcrv.  m         Tlie  nniformity  of  a  view  may  be  broken  by  limi- 
Mod.Gar-  lar  means,  and  on  the  fame  principle  :  when  a  wide 
ienhg.         heath,  a  dreary  moor,  or  a  continued  plain,  is  in  pro- 
fpect,  objects  which  catch  the  eye  fupply  the  want  of 
variety  :  none  are  fo  etfeftual  for  this  pmpofe  as  build- 
ings.    Plantations   or  water  can  have  no  very  fen- 
fible  eftecT:,  unlcfs  they  ai-e  large  or  numerous,   and 
almofl  change  the  character  of  the  fcene  :  but  a  fmall 
fmgle  building  diverts  the  attention  at  once  from  the 
iamtnefs  of  the  extent  ;  which  it  breaks,  but  does  not 
divide  ;  and  diverlliies,  without  altering,  its  nature. 
The  dclign,  however,  muff  not  be  apparent.  The  me- 
rit of  a  cottage  applied  to  this  purpofe,  conlills  in  its 
being  free  from  the  fufpicion  :  and  a  few  trees  near  it 
will  both  enlarge  the  objeOl,  and  account  for  its  pofi- 
tion.     Ruins  are  a  hackneyed  device  immediately  de- 
teftedj  unlefs  their  Ifyle  be  fmgular,  or  then-  dimen- 
lions  extraordinary.     The  fembhince  of  an  ancient 
Britifli  monument  might  be  adapted  to  the  fame  end, 
vith  little  trouble  and  great  fuccefs.     The  materials 
might  be    brick,  or  even   timber  plaflered    over,    it 
flone   could  not   callly   be  produced  :  whatever  they 
were,  the  fallacy  would  not  be  difcernible  ;  it  is  an 
objedl  to  be  feen  at  a  diftance,  rude,  and  large,  and 
in  character  agreeable  to  a  wild  open  view.     But  no 
building  ouglit  to  be  introduced,  which  may  not  in 
reality  belong  to  fuch  a  fituation  :  no  Grecian  tem- 
ples, no  Tiirkifli  mofqucs,no  Egyptian  obelilks,  or  py- 
ramids ;  none  imported  from  foreign  couna-ies,  and 
linufnal  here.     The  apparent  artifice  would  dellroy  an 
efteft,  which  is  fo  nice  as  to  be  weakened,  it  objefts 
proper  to  produce  it  are  difplayed  with  too  much  oilen- 
tation  ;  if  they  feem  to  be  contrivances,  not  accidents  ; 
and  the  advantage  of  their  pofition  appear  to  be  more 
laboured  than  natural. 

But  in  a  garden,  where  objedls  are  mtended  only 
to  adorn,  every  tpecies  of  architecture  may  be  admit- 
ted, from  the  Grecian  down  to  the  Chinefe  ;  and  the 
choice  is  fo  free,  that  the  mifchief  moft  to  be  appre- 
hended is  an  abufe  of  this  latitude  in  the  multiplici- 
ty of  buildings.  Few  fcenes  can  bear  more  than  two 
cr  three  :  m  fonie,  a  fragle  one  has  a  greater  eftedl  than 
any  number  :  and  a  carelefs  glimpfe,  here  and  there, 
of  fuch  as  belong  immediately  to  ditferent  parts,  fre- 
quently enliven  the  landfcape  with  more  fpirit  than  thofe 
which  are  induflrioufly  fhown.  If  the  effeft  of  a  par- 
tial fight,  or  a  diftant  view,  were  more  attended  to, 
many  fcenes  might  be  filled,  without  being  crowded  ; 
a  greater  number  of  buildings  would  be  tolerated, 
when  they  feemed  to  be  cafual,  not  forced  ;  and  the 
animation,  and  the  richnefs  of  the  objeils,  might  be 
had  without  pretence  or  difplay. 

Too  fond  an  oftentation  of  buildings,  even  of  :h.efe 
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which  are  principal,  is  a  common  error  ;  and  when  all  Builcfings. 
is  done,  they  arc  not  always  Ihown  to  the  greatelt  ad-  '  •^  ' 
vantage.  Though  their  lyuimeiry  and  their  beauties 
ought  111  general  to  be  diitinttly  and  fully  feen,  yet  an 
oblique  is  fometimcs  better  than  a  direct  view  :  and 
they  arc  often  Icis  agreeable  objects  when  entire,  than 
when  a  part  is  covered,  or  their  extent  is  intciTupted-f 
when  they  are  boibmed  in  wood,  as  well  as  backed 
by  it  ;  or  appear  between  the  Items  of  trees  which  rif« 
before  or  above  them  ;  thus  thrown  into  perfpettive, 
thus  grouped  and  accompanied,  they  may  be  as  impor- 
tant as  if  they  were  quite  expofcd,  and  are  frequently 
more  pidm-efque  and  beautitul. 

But  a  ftill  greater  advantage  arifes  from  this  ma- 
nagement, in  connecting  them  with  the  fcene  :  they 
are  conliderablc,  and  ditterent  from  all  around  them  : 
inclined  therefore  to  leparate  from  the  relt :  and  yet 
they  are  fometimes  llill  more  detached  by  the  pains 
taken  to  exhibit  them  :  that  very  importance  which  is 
the  caufe  of  the  dillindtion  ought  to  be  a  reafon  for 
guarding  againlt  the  independence  to  which  it  is  natu- 
rally prone,  and  by  which  an  objedt,  which  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  the  whole,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  indivi- 
dual. M\  elevated  is  generally  a  noble  fituation. 
When  it  is  a  point  or  a  pinnacle,  the  Itrufture  may  be  a 
coniinuationof  theafcent ;  andon  manyoccafions,fonie 
parts  of  the  building  may  defcend  lower  than  others, 
and  multiply  the  appearances  of  tonneftion  :  but  an 
edifice  in  the  midlt  of  an  extended  ridge,  commonly 
feems  naked  alone,  and  impofed  upon  the  brow,  not 
joined  to  it.  If  wood,  to  accompany  it,  will  not 
grow  there,  it  had  better  be  brought  a  little  way  down 
the  declivity  ;  and  then  all  behind,  above,  and  about 
it,  arc  fo  many  pohits  of  con  tad,  by  which  it  is  in- 
corporated into  the  landfcape. 

Accompaniments  are  important  to  a  building  ;  but 
they  lofe  much  of  their  etfcd  when  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  cafual.  A  little  mount  jufl  large  enough 
tor  it  ;  a  fmall  piece  of  water  below,  of  no  other  ufe- 
than  to  reried  it  ;  and  a  plantation  clofe  behind,  evi- 
dently placed  there  only  to  give  it  relief ;  are  as  arti- 
ficial as  the  ftrudure  itfelf,  and  alienate  it  from  the 
fcene  of  nature  into  which  it  is  introduced,  and  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  reconciled.  Thefe  appendages 
therefore  ihould  be  fo  difpofed,  and  fo  coimeded  with 
the  adjacent  parts,  as  to  anfwer  other  piu'pofes,  though 
applicable  to  this  :  that  they  may  be  bonds  of  union, 
not  marks  of  difference  ;  and  that  the  fituation  may 
appear  to  have  been  chofen  at  the  moll,  not  made,  for 
the  building. 

In  the  choice  of  a  fituation,  that  which  fhows  the 
biulding  beft  ought  generally  to  be  preferred  :  emi- 
nence, relief,  and  every  other  advantage  which  can 
be,  ought  to  be  given  to  an  objed  of  fo  much  confide- 
ration  :  they  are  for  the  mofl  part  defirable  ;  fometimes 
neceifary  ;  and  exceptionable  only  when,  inllead  of  ri- 
fing  out  of  the  fcene,  they  are  forced  into  it^  and  a 
contrivance  to  prociux  them  at  any  rate  is  avowed 
without  any  difguife.  There  are,  however,  occalions, 
in  which  the  mofl  tempting  advantages  of  lltuation 
mufl  be  waved  ;  the  general  compolition  may  forbid  a 
building  in  one  fpot,  or  require  in  in  another  ;  at 
other  times,  the  interefl  of  the  particular  groupe  it  be- 
longs to,  may  cxad  a  facriiice'of  the  opportunities  to 
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auildiiigi.  exhibit  its  beauties  and  importance  :  and  at  all  times, 
■'—rr.T'      the  pretcnlions  of  every  individual  objeft  mull  give 

J  J  ■       way  to  the  greater  etFect  of  the  whole. 
O!  thofc  2.  The  famellrudure  which  adornsasanobjed,  may 

expreflive  alfo  be  expreffive  as  a  chara^er.  Where  the  former  is 
•of  charac-  not  wanted,  the  latter  may  be  dcfu-able  :  or  it  may  be 
'^'  weak  for  one  purpofe,  and  flrong  for  the  other  >  it 

may  be  grave,  or  gay  ;  magnificent,  or  limple  ;  and, 
according  to  its  llyle,  may  or  may  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  place  it  is  applied  to.  But  mere  confiftency  is  not 
all  the  merit  which  buildings  can  claim  :  their  charac- 
ters arefometimes  llrong enough  to  dilen/tine,  improve, 
•oxcorreci,  that  of  the  fcene  :  and  they  are  foconfpica- 
ous,  and  fo  dillinguiflied,  that  whatever  force  they 
have  is  immediately  and  fenfibly  felt.  They  are  fit 
therefore  to  make  a  firft  imprelFion  ;  and  when  a  fcene 
is  but  faintly  characlerifed,  they  give  at.  once  a  cafl 
which  fprcads  over  the  whole,  and  which  the  weaker 
parts  concur  to  fupport,  though  perhaps  they  were  not 
able  to  produce  it. 

Nor  do  they  flop  at  fixing  an  uncertainty,  or  re- 
moving a  doubt ;  they  raife  and  enforce  a  cliarafter 
already  marked  :  a  temple  adds  dignity  to  the  noblefl, 
e  cottage  iimplicity  to  the  mofl  rural,  fcenes ;  the 
lighmefs  of  a  fpire,  the  airinefs  on  au  open  rotunda, 
the  fplendor  of  a  continued  colonnade,  are  lefs  orna- 
mental than  expreffive  ;  others  improve  cheerfulnefs 
into  gaiety,  gloom  into  folemnity,  and  richnefs  into 
profufion:  aretired  fpot,  whichmighthave  been  paffed 
imobferved,  is  noticed  for  its  tranquillity,  as  foon  as  it 
is  appropriated  by  fome  ftruclm-e  to  retreat ;  and 
the  moll  unfrequented  place  fcems  lefs  folitary  than 
one  which  appears  to  have  been  the  haimt  of  a  fmgle 
individual,  or  even  of  a  fequeflered  family,  and  is 
marked  by  a  lonely  dwelling,  or  the  remains  of  a  de- 
ferttd  habitation. 

Themeausarethefame,  the  application  of  them  only 
is  different,  when  buildings  are  ufcd  to  correft  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  fcene;  to  enliven  its  dulnefs,  mitigate  its 
^loom,  or  to  check  its  extravagance  ;  and,  ona  variety  of 
occafions,  to  foften,  to  aggravate,  or  to  counterad,  par- 
ticular circumilances  attending  it.  But  care  mufl  be  ta- 
ken that  they  do  not  contradifittooflrongly  the  prevail- 
ing idea :  they  may  lefTen  the  drearinefs  of  a  walle,  but 
ihey  cannot  give  it  amenity  ;  they  may  abate  horrors, 
but  they  will  never  convert  them  into  graces  ;  they  may 
make  a  tame  fcene  agreeable,  and  even  iiiterefling,  not 
romantic  ;  or  turn  folemnity  mto  cheerfulnefs,  but  not 
into  gaiety.  In  thefe,  and  in  many  other  inflances, 
ihey  corrcd  the  character,  by  giving  it  an  inclination 
towards  a  better,  which  is  not  very  different  ;  but 
they  can  hardly  alter  it  entirely :  when  they  are  to- 
tally inconlillent  with  it,  they  are  at  the  befl  nuga- 
tory. 

The  great  cffeds  which  have  been  afcrlbed  to  build- 
ings do  not  depend  upon  thofe  trixial  ornaments  and 
appendages  wliich  are  often  too  much  relied  on  ;  fuch 
ss  the  furniture  of  a  hermitage,  painted  glafs  in  a 
Gothic  church,  and  fculpture  about  a  Grecian  tem- 
ple ;  grotefque  or  bacchanalian  figiu-es  to  denote 
gaiety,  and  death's-heads  to  llgnify  melancholy. 
Such  devices  are  only  delcriptive,  not  expreffive,  of 
charafter;  and  mull  not  be  fubllitutcd  in  the  ffead  of 
thofc  fupcrior  properties,  the  want  of  whicji  they  ac- 
knowledge, but  do  not  fup^Iy.     They  belides  ofteu 
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require  time  to  trace  their  meaning,  ajul  to  fee  their  Uuildin^'s. 

application  ;   but  the  peculiar  excellence  of  buildings         «/— ^ 

is,  that  their  effects  are  inftantaneous,  and  theforc 

the   impreffions  they  make  arc  forcible.     In  order  to 

produce  fuch  efTefts,  the  general  flyle  of  the  fli'uc- 

ture,  and  its  pofuion,  are  the  principal  conlideratious; 

either  of  them  will  lometimes  be  llrongly  charaJlcri- 

flic  alone  ;   united,  their  powers  are  very  great ;   and 

both  are  fo  important,  that  if  they  do  not  concuj',  at 

Icail  tliey  mufl  not  contradicl  one  another.  ix 

Every  branch  of  architeclure  turnilhes,  on  different  Species  and 
occafions,  objects  proper  for  a  garden  ;   and  there  is  no  fifations 
reflraint  on   our   I'eleclion,  provided  it   be   conform-.   _;" 
able  to  the  flyle  of  the  fcene,  proportioned  to  its  ex-    '"'" 
tent,   and  agreeable  to  its  charatlcr. 

The  choice  of  fituations  is  alio  very  free.  A  hermi- 
tage, indeed,  mull  not  be  clofe  to  a  road  ;  but  whether  it 
be  expofed  to  view  on  tlie  fide  of  a  mountain,  or  concealed 
in  the  depth  of  a  wood,  is  almoll  a  matter  of  indiiference ; 
that  it  is  at  a  diilance  from  public  refort  is  fufficicnt.- 
A  caille  mufl  not  be  funk  in  a  bottom  ;  but  that  it 
Ihould  fland  on  the  utmofl  pinnacle  of  a  hill,  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  :  on  a  lower  knole,  and  backed  by  the  rife,  it 
may  appear  to  greater  advantage  as  an  objeft,  and  be 
much  more  important  to  the  general  compofition. 
Many  buildings,  which  from  theirfplendor  befl  become 
an  open  expofure,  will  yet  befometimes  not  ill  bellow- 
ed on  a  more  fequeflered  fpot,  either  to  charafterife  or 
adorn  it ;  and  others,  for  which  a  folitary  would  in  ge- 
neral be  preferred  to  an  eminent  lituation,  may  occa- 
flonally  be  objeds  in  very  confpicuous  pofitions.  A 
Grecian  temple,  from  its  peculiar  grace  and  dignity, 
deferves  every  dillindion ;  it  may,  however,  in  the 
depth  of  a  wood,  be  fo  circumflanced,  that  tlie  want 
of  thofe  advantages  to  which  it  feems  intitled  will  not 
be  regretted.  A  happier  lituation  cannot  be  devifed^ 
than  that  of  the  temple  of  Pan  on  the  fouth  lodge  oa 
Enfield  chace.  It  is  of  thcufual  oblong  form,  encom- 
palled  by  a  colonnade  ;  in  dimenlions,  and  in  llyle,  it 
is  equal  to  a  mofl  exteniive  landfcapc  :  and  yet  the 
antique  and  ruflic  air  of  its  Doric  columns  without 
bafes:  by  the  ch^ftity  of  its  little  ornaments,  a  crook, 
a  pipe,  and  a  fcrip,  and  thofe  only  over  the  doors ;  and 
by  the  iimplicity  of  thewhole  both  within  and  without  j 
it  is  adapted  with  fo  much  propriety  to  the  thickets 
which  conceal  it  from  the  view,  that  no  one  can  wilh 
it  to  be  brought  forward,  who  is  fenfible  to  the  charms 
of  the  Arcadian  fcene  which  this  building  alone  has 
created.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  fpacious  field,  or 
ilieep-walk,  will  not  be  difgraced  by  a  farm-houfe,  a 
cottage,  or  a  Dutch  barn  ;  nor  will  they,  though  fmall 
and  familiar,  appear  to  be  inconfiderable  or  infignifi- 
cant  objects  Numbcrlefs  other  inflances  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  irapoflibility  of  roflrainiug  particu- 
lar buildings  to  particular  fituations,  upon  any  general 
principles :  the  variety  in  their  forms  is  hardly  greater 
than  in  their  application.  Only  let  not  their  ufes  be 
difguifed,  as  is  often  abfirdly  attempted  with  the  hum- 
bler kinds.  "  A  barn  *  drelled  up  in  the  habit  of  a  •  Fh^(,„m 
conniry-churrh,  or  a  farm.-houfc  figuring  away  in  the  ""''  Gar. 
fiercen'efs  of  a  caflle,  arc  ridiculous  deceptions.  A  •^•"^'•s, 
landfcape  daubed  upon  a  board,  and  a  wooden  fleeple  P*  ■59»* 
iluck  up  in  a  wood,  are  beneath  contempt." 

Temples,  thofe  favourite  and  mofl  coftly  objects  ia 

gardejis,  two  generally  merit  cenfurc  for  thcii- in  utility, 
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I'.uildings.  their  profurion,  or  the  impropriety  of  their  purpofe. 

' ■■> ■  »•  vvliethcr  they  be  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  Venus,  Pria- 

pus,  or  any  other  demon  of  debauchery,  they  are  in 
tills  age,  enlightened  with  regard  to  theological  and 
fcieniiiic  knowledge,  equally  abfurd.  Architetfnre, 
in  this  part  of  its  fpherc,  may  more  nobly,  and  with 
greater  beauty  and  effeft,  be  exercifed  upon  a  chapel, 
a  maufuleiim,  a  monument,  judicioufly  dlipofed  among 

//;J.  f  599  the  natural  ornaments.  The  late  Sir  William  Har- 
bord,  has  given  us  a  model  of  the  fu-ft  kind,  at  Gun- 
ton,  ui  Norfolk;  the  parilli-church  Handing  in  his 
park,  and  being,  an  old  uniightly  building,  he  had  it 
taken  down,  and  a  beautiful  temple,  mider  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Adams's  cretifed  upon  its  fire  for  the  fame 
facred  piu-pofe  : — Tlie  maufolenm  at  Caflle-Howard, 
in  Yorklhire,  thefeat  of  the  carl  of  Carlille,  is  a  noble 
ftrucliu-e  : — And  as  an  inilauce  of  the  laft  fort,  may  be 
n:cntiontd  tlie  Temple  of  Concord  and  Victory  at 
SiDwe,  erecled  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Lord  Chat- 
liani  and  his  glorious  war ;  a  beautiful  monumental 
building,  fuited  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  occafion." 

Tothe  great  variety  abovementioncd  mull  be  added, 
Mr  Wheatley  obfcrvrs,  the  many  changes  which  may 
be  made  by  the  means  of  ruins.  They  are  a  clafs  by 
thcmfelves,  beautiful  asobjeiSts,  exprellive  as  charac- 
ters, and  peculiarly  calculated  to  conneft  with  appenda- 
ges into  elegant  groiipes.  They  may  be  accommodated 
with  cafe  to  irregularity  of  ground,  and  their  diforder 
is  improved  by  it.  They  may  be  intimately  blended 
w  ith  trees  and  thickets  ;  and  the  interruption  is  an  ad- 
vantage :  for  imperfection  and  obfcurity  are  their  pro- 
perties ;  and  to  caiTy  the  imagination  to  fomething 
greater  than  is  feen,  is  their  effect.  They  may  for  any 
of  thefc  purpofes  be  feparated  into  detached  pieces  ; 
contiguity  is  not  necellbry,  nor  even  the  appearance 
of  it,  ifthe  relation  be  prclerved  ;  but  llraggling ruins 
have  a  bad  effeit,  when  the  feveral  parts  are  equally 
coididerablc.  There  lliould  be  one  large  mafs  to  raife 
an  idea  of  greatnefs,  to  attrad  the  others  about  it,  and 
to  be  a  connnoii  centre  of  union  to  all:  the  fmaller 
pieces  then  mark  tlie  original  dimcnfions  of  one  exten- 
(ive  ftrutturc  ;  and  no  longer  appeal-  to  be  the  remains 
of  ftveral  little  buildings. 

All  remains  excite  an  inquiry  into  the  former  ftatc 
of  the  eJiiice,  and  fix  the  mind  m  a  contemplation  of 
the  ufe  it  was  applied  to ;  bcfides  the  chai'afters  ex- 
prefTcd  by  their  flyle  and  pofition,  they  fuggelt  ideas 
V,  hich  w  ould  not  arife  from  the  bdldings  if  entu-e. 
The  pmpofes  of  majty  have  ceafed  :  an  abbey,  or  a 
Caltle,  if  complete,  can  now  be  no  more  than  adwell- 
ii;'^;  the  memory  of  the  times,  and  of  the  manners 
to  whicli  they  arc  adapted,  is  preferved  only  in  hiflo- 
ry,  and  in  ruins  ;  and  certain  fenfations  of  regret,  of 
veneration,  or  compaflion,  attend  the  recollection. 
Kor  are  tliefe  confined  to  the  remains  of  buildings 
■\\  hich  are  nov,'  in  difufe  :  thofe  of  an  old  manfion  raife 
reflections  on  the  domeltic  comforts  once  enjoyed,  and 
the  ancient  hofpitality  whicli  reigned  there.  What- 
ever building  we  fee  in  decay,  we  naturally  contraft 
its  prefent  to  its  former  flate,  and  delight  to  ruminate 
oil  the  comparifon.  It  is  true  thit  fuch  effects  pro- 
perly belong  to  real  ruins;  they  are  however  pro- 
duced in  a  certain  degree  by  thot'e  v.hichare  fitT.itious : 
the  iniprctllons  are  not  fo  itroug,  but  tluy  are  exactly 
iiniikrj  and  \\\c  reprelaniitjou,  though  ii  does  not 


prefent  fafts  to  the  memory,  yet  fuogefts  fubje(!ts  to  Buildings, 
the  imagination.     Bur,  in  order  to  atfiett  the   fancy. 
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obvious,  and  the  lorin  cafy  to  be  traced  :  no  fraj_ 
ments  Ihould  be  hazarded  without  a  precife  meaning, 
and  an  evident  connection  ;  none  lliould  be  perplexed 
in  their  conllruftion,  or  uncertain  as  to  their  applica- 
tion. Conjedtnres  about  the  form,  raife  doubts  about 
the  cxitlence  of  the  ancient  llrudture  :  the  mind  mult 
not  be  allowed  to  hefitate  ;  it  muft  be  hurried  away 
from  examining  into  the  reality,  by  the  exaftnefsand 
the  force  of  the  refcmblancc. 

In  the  ruins  of  Tintern  abbey  f ,  the  original  con-  f  BetwccB 
llruftion,  of  the  church  is  perfectly  marked  ;  and  it  is  Chepllow 
principally  from  this  circuniflance  that  they  are  cele-  ^■"'  Mo"- 
bratcd  as  a  fubjcdt  of  curiofity  and  contemplation.  ~  ' 
The  walls  arc  almoll  entire  ;  the  roof  only  is  fallen  in, 
but  molt  of  the  columns  which  divided  the  ayles  are 
ftill  ftanding :  of  thofe  which  have  dropped  down,  the 
bafes  remain,  every  one  exai^tly  in  its  place  :  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  nave  four  lofty  arches,  which  once  fup- 
ported  the  Iteeple,  rife  high  in  the  air  above  all  the 
reft,  each  reduced  now  to  a  narrow  rim  of  ftone,  but 
completely  preferving  its  form.  The  lliapes  even  of 
the  windows  are  little  altered  :  but  Ibme  of  them  are 
quite  obfcured,  others  partially  Ihaded,  by  tufts  of 
ivy ;  and  thofe  w'hicli  are  moft  clear,  are  edged  with 
its  (lender  tendrils,  and  lighter  foliage,  wreathing 
about  the  I'ldes  and  the  divilions  :  it  winds  round  the 
pillars ;  it  clings  to  the  walls  ;  and  in  one  of  the  ayles 
clurters  at  the  top  iii  bunches,  fo  thick  and  fo  large  as 
to  darken  the  fpacc  below.  The  other  ayles,  and  the 
great  nave,  are  expofed  to  the  Iky  :  the  door  is  entire- 
ly ovcrfpread  with  turf;  and  to  keep  it  clear  fi'oni 
weeds  and  bulhes,  is  now  its  highell  prefervation. 
Monkifli  tomb-ltones,  and  the  monuments  of  bene- 
faftors  long  fince  forgotten,  appear  above  the  green 
fward  ;  the  bafes  of  the  pillars  which  ,have  fal- 
len, rife  out  of  it  ;  and  maimed  effigies,  and  Iculp- 
turevi'orn  with  age  and  weather,  Gothic  capitals,  car- 
ved cornices,  and  various  fragments,  are  fcattcred  a- 
bout,  or  lie  in  heaps  piled  up  together.  Other  Ihat- 
tered  pieces,  though  disjointed  and  mouldering,  ilill 
occupy  their  original  places  ;  and  a  flair-cafe  much 
impaired,  which  led  to  a  tower  now  no  more,  is  fuf- 
pended  at  a  great  height,  uncovered  and  inacceffible. 
Nothing  is  perfeft  ;  but  memorials  of  every  part  Itill 
fublift  :  all  certain,  but  all  in  decay  ;  and  fuggcftiug 
at  once  every  idea  which  can  occur  in  a  feat  of  devo- 
tion, folitude,  and  defolation.  Upon  fuch  models, 
fiftitious  ruins  fliould  be  formed  :  and  if  any  parts  are 
entirely  loll,  they  fhould  be  fuch  as  the  imagina- 
tion can  ealily  fupply  from,  thofe  which  are  Hill  re- 
maining. Dillinft  traces  of  the  building  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  exilled,  are  lefs  liable  to  the  fufpicion  of 
artifice,  than  an  unmeaning  heap  of  confulion.  Pre- 
cilton  is  always  fatisfadtory,  but  in  tlie  reality  it  \•^ 
only  agreeable  ;  in  die  copy  it  is  effential  to  the  imi- 
tation. 

A  material  circuniflance  to  the  truth  of  the  imita- 
tion is,  that  the  ruins  appear  to  be  very  old.  The  idea 
is  bclldci  intcrefting  in  itfclf :  a  monument  of  antiquity 
isnever  Icen  with  iiidifl'erence ;  and  a  fcmblage  of  age 
nay  be  given  to  the  rcprcfentation  by  the  hue  of  the 
R'.attriais,  tl;C  ^jrowLjj  of  ivy  and  other  plants,  and 
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cracks  and  fragments  feemingly  occafioned  ratlicr  by 
decay  than  by  definition.  An  appendage  eviilcntly 
more  modeni  than  the  principal  ftnidiire  will  fomc- 
timcs  corroborate  the  eifeft  :  the  ftied  of  a  Cottairer 
amidlt  the  rtmains  of  a  temple,  is  a  contrail  hot ii  to 
the  former  and  to  the  prefent  flate  of  the  building  ; 
and  a  tree  flouridiingamong  ruins,  Ihows  the  lengtli  of 
lime  they  have  lain  neglefted.  No  circumilance  i'o  for- 
cibly marks  the  dcfolation  of  a  fpot  once  inhabited,  as 
the  prevalence  of  nature  over  it  : 

Campos  uhi  Trojafuiit 

is  a  fentence  which  conveys  a  fb-onger  idea  of  a  city 
totally  overthrown,  then  a  defcriptiiu  of  its  remains  ; 
but  in  a  repreientation  to  the  eye,  forae  remains  mull 
appear  ;  and  then  the  pervcrfion  of  them  to  an  ordi- 
nary life,  or  an.  intermixture  of  a  vigorous  vegetation, 
intimates  a  fettled  difpahrof  their  relloration. 

Sect.    II.      Principles    of  SeleHion   ami    Arratigs- 
mmt  iiithc  SubjeHs  ofCardeiiitig. 

I.  Of  ART.  In  the  lower  clafTes  of  ntral  improve- 
Plunting  ments,  art  Ihould  be  feen  as  little  as  may  be  ;  and  in  the 
and  Gar-  morc  negligent  fcenes  of  nature,  every  thing  ought  to 
Jening,  appear  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  general  laws  of 
p.  6u}.  nature,  or  had  grown  out  of  a  feries  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumllanccs.  But  in  the  higher  departments,  art  can- 
not be  hid  ;  and  the  appearance  of  defignouo-jit  not  to 
be  excluded.  A  human  producflion  cannot  be  made 
perfectly  natural  ;  and  held  out  as  fuch  it  becomes  an 
inipolition.  Our  art  lies  in  endeavouring  to  adapt  the 
produdions  of  nature  to  human  talle  and  perceptions  ; 
and  if  much  art  be  nfcd,  do  not  attempt  to  hide  it.  Art 
feldom  fails  to  pleafe  when  executed  in  a  maflerly  man- 
ner :  nay,  it  is  frequently  the  dcfign  and  execution, 
more  than  the  produftion  itfelf,  that  ftrikes  us.  It  is 
the  artifice,  not  the  defign,  which  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed. It  is  the  labour  and  not  the  art  which  ouglst  to 
be  concealed.  The  rural  artifl  ought,  therefore,  up- 
on every  occafion,  to  endeavour  to  avoid  labour  ;  or, 
if  indifpenfably  necclfary,  to  conceil  it.  Ko  trace 
lliould  be  left  to  lead  back  the  mind  to  the  expenlive 
toil.  A  mound  raifed,  a  mountain  levelled,  or  a  ufe- 
lefs  temple  built,  convey  to  the  mind  feelings  equally 
difguflmg. 

1/  II.  PICTURESqUE  BEAUTY.  Though  theaids 

"""^  of  art  are  as  clfeutial  to  gardening,  as  education  is  to 
manners  ;  yet  art  may  do  too  much  :  flie  ought  to  be 
confldercd  as  the  hand-maid,  not  as  the  miflrefs,  of  na- 
ture ;  and  whether  flie  be  employed  in  carving  a  tree 
into  the  figure  of  an  animal,  or  in  fhaping  a  view  into 
the  form  of  a  pifture,  Ihe  is  equally  culpable.  The 
nature  of  the  place  is  facred.  Should  this  tend  to 
landfcape,  from  fome  principal  point  of  view,  aflifl 
nature  and  perfec'tit  ;  provided  tliis  can  be  done  with- 
out injuring  the  views  from  other  points.  But  do  not 
disfigure  the  natural  features  of  the  place  : — do  not  fa- 
crifice  its  native  beauties,  to  the  arbitrary  laws  of  land- 
fcape painting. 

Great  Nature  fcorns  coMtr"uI ;  (he  will  not  bear 

One  ocauty  foreiun  to  the  fpot  or  foil 

5he  gives  thee  to  adorn  ;  'Tis  thine  alone 

To  mend,  not  change  her  features.  Mason. 

Nature  fcarccly  kiiovrs  tlie  thing  maitkind  cali  a  hvid- 


fcnpe.  The  landfcape-paintcr  I'cldom,  if  ever,  finds  it  Cha 
[lerfefted  to  his  hands  ; — fome  addition  or  alteration  ' — 
is  almoit  always  wanted.  Every  man  who  has  made 
his  obfervations  upon  natural  fcciiery,  knows  that  the 
miilctoe  of  the  oak  occurs  almo/l  as  often  as  a  perfect 
natural  landfcape  ;  and  to  attempt  to  make  up  artiii- 
cial  landfcape  upon  every  occafion  is  unnatural  and  ab- 
fu!-d. 

If,  indeed,  the  eye  were  fixed  in  one  point,  the 
trees  could  be  raifed  to  their  full  height  at  command, 
and  the  fim  be  made  to  fland  flill, — rhe  rural  artilt 
might  work  by  the  rules  of  light  and  fhadc,  and  com- 
pofe  liis  landfcape  by  the  painter's  law.  But  whilfl 
the  fun  continues  to  pour  forth  its  light  impartially, 
and  the  trees  to  rife  with  flow  progreflion,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  attempt  it.  Let  him  rather  feck  out,  imi- 
tate and  alTociate,  fucli  ftriking  pall'ages  in  nature  a» 
arc  immediately  applicable  to  the  place  to  be  impro- 
ved, with  regard  to  rules  oi  landfcape,  merely  human  ; 
— and  let  him. 


5^,- 


•in  this  and  all 


lie  various,  wild,  and  free,  as  Nature's  fcU".     Mason. 

Inflead  of  facrificing  the  natiu-al  beauties  of  the  place 
to  one  formal  landfcape,  let  every  ftep  difclufc  frefh 
charms  unfoughtfor. 

III.  Of  CHARACTER.  Charader  is  very  r^con- 
cileable  with  beauty  ;  and,  even  when  independcntof 
it,  has  attratrted  lb  much  regard,  as  to  occafion  feve- 
ral  frivolous  attempts  to  produce  it  :  llatues,  iafcrip-  IVUatlay's 
tions,  and  even  paintings,  hiftory  and  mythology,  and  Oifrrvatkns 
a  variety  of  devices,  have  been  introduced  for  this 
purpofe.  The  heathen  deities  and  heroes  liave  there-  14 
fore  had  their  feveral  places  affigned.to  them  in  the  Of  ^mbl*- 
woodsand  the  lawns  of  a  garden:  natural  cafcades  have  rnatical 
been  d!sfigiu-edwithriver-gods,  andcolumnsa-edhedon  '^''^'*'*«f*' 
ly  to  receive  quotations  ;  the  compartimcnts  of  a  fum- 
mer-Iioiife  have  been  filled  with  piftures  of  gambols  and 
revels,  as  figniricant  of  gaiety  ;  the  cyprcfs^  becaufe 
it  was  once  ufed  in  funerals,  lias  been  thought  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  melancholy  ;  and  the  decorations,  the 
fui-niture,  and  the  environs  ol  a  building,  have  beea 
crowded  with  puerilities  under  pretence  of  propriety. 
All  thcfe  deviccsarc  rather  evibU-viatical  than  exprellive 
they  may  be  ingenious  contrivances,  and  recalabfcnt; 
ideas  to  the  recollection  ;  but  they  make  no  immediate 
imprefiion  :  for  they  niuH  be  examined,  compared, 
perhaps  explained,  before  the  whole  defign  of  them  is 
well  underflood.  And  though  an  illufion  to  a  favoiu-ite 
or  well  known  fubjed  of  lullory,  of  poetry,  or  of  tra- 
dition, may  now  and  then  animate  or  dignity  a  fcene  ; 
yet  as  the  fubjed  does  not  naturally  belong  to  a  gar- 
den, the  allulion  Ihould  not  be  principal  :  it  Ihould 
feem  to  have  been  fnggefled  by  the  fcene ;  a  tranfitory 
image,  which  iiTclllLibly  occurred  ;  not  fought  for,  not 
laboured  ;  and  have  the  force  of  metaphor^  free  from 
the  detail  of  an  allegory. 

Another  fpecics  of  charafter  arifesfrom  direct /wi-  of  in^iu- 
tation  ;  when  2.  fcene  or  an  objeft,  whicli  hasbeeu  ce-  tive  cha-~ 
Icbrated  in  dtfcription,  or  is  familiar  iu  idea,  is  rcpre-  raft'-'rj. 
fented  in  agardcn.     Artiacial  ruins,  lakes,  aad  rivers, 
fall  underihis  dcnortiination.  The  uir  of  afeat  e.>:Eend 
edto  a  diflance,  and  fceiies  calculated  to  raiiC  idcasoV 
Arcadian  elegance  of  a  rural  fimpliciry,  with  mxv.f 
more  which  have  been  cccaiianally  mentioned  or  wili' 
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tliarailer.  obvioufly  occur,  may  be  ranked  in  this  clafs.     They 
*      '^       '  are  all  rejirefentations.     But  the  materials,  the  dimeii- 
iions,  and  other  circimillances,  being  the  fame  in  the 
copy  and  the  original,  their  effeftsare  limilar  in  both  : 
and  it  not  equally  flrong,  the  defeft  is  not  in  the  re- 
femblancc ;    but    the    confcioulhefs   of   an    imitation 
cltecks  that  train  of  thought  which  the  appearance  na- 
turally fuggefls,  yet  an  over-anxious  folicitude  to  dif- 
guifc  the  fallacy  is  often  the  -means  of  expofing  it :  too 
many  pointsof  likcncfs  fometimesluirt  tlie  deception  ; 
they  feem  lludicd  and  forced  ;   and  the  affectation  of 
refcmblance  defb"oys  the  fuppolition  of  a  reality.     A 
hermitage  is  the  habitation  of  a  rcclufe  ;   it  fliould  be 
diflinguiflied  by  its  folitude,  and  its  fimpllcity  :  but 
if  it  is  filled  with  crucifixes,  hour-glades,  beads,  and 
every  other  trinket  w  hich   can  be  thought  of,    the 
attention  is  diverted  from  enjoying  the  retreat  to  ex- 
amining the  particulars:  all  the  collateral circumlfan- 
ces  which  agree  with  a  charafter,  feldom  meet  in  one 
fiibjeft  ;   and  when  they  were  iuduth'oully  brought  to- 
gether, though  each  be  natural,  the  collection  is  ar- 
j5        tificial. 
Of  original      But  the  art  of  gardening  afpires  to  more  than  imi- 
djarailers.  tation  :   it  can  create  o/'/g'/?;^/ characters,  and  give  ex- 
prellions  to  the  feveral  fcenes  fuperior  to  any  they  can 
receive  from  allufions.    Certain  properties,  and  certain 
Jifpofitions,   of  the  objefts    of  nature,    are  adapted 
to  excite  particular  ideas  and  fenfations  :     many  of 
them  have  been  occalionally  mentioned,  and  all  are 
very   well  known.      They  reqinre  no  difcernmeitt, 
■examination,    or   difcuffion  ;     but   are   obvious    at   a 
glance,  and  inllantaneoully  diftinguilhed  by  our  feel- 
ings.    Beauty  alone  is  not  fo  engaging  as  this  fpecies 
of  character  :  the  impreffions  it  makes  are  more  tran- 
fient  and  lefs  interefting  ;  for  it  aims  only  at  delighting 
the  eye,  but  the  other  affects  our  fenlibility.     An  af- 
femblage  of  the  molt  elegant  forms  in  the  happiefl  fi- 
tuatious  is  to  a  degree  indifcriminate,  if  they  have  not 
been  felefted  and  arranged  with  a  defign  to  produce 
certain  exprciFions  ;  an  air  of  magniticcuce,  or  of  lim- 
plicity,  of  cheerfulnefs,  tranquillity,  or  fome  other  ge- 
neral charafter,  ought  to  pervade  the  wliole  ;  and  ob- 
jefts  pleating  in  themfelves,  if  they  contradict  that 
charatter,  thould  therefore  be  excluded  :  thofe  which 
are  only  indiftifr-ent,  mutt  fometijncs  make  room  for 
fuch  as  are  more   ligniticaut  ;  many  will  often  be  in- 
troduced for  no  other  merit  than  their  expreiTjon;  and 
fome,  which  are  in  general  rather  difagreeable,  may 
occalionally  be  recommended  by  it.     Barrennefs  itfelf 
may  be  an  acceptable  circumttance  in  afpot  dedicated 
CO  lolitude  and  melancholy. 

The  power  ot  fuch  characters  is  not  confined  to  the 
ideas  which  the  objeifts  immediately  fuggell ;  for  thefe 
are  connected  with  others,  which  infcnlibly  lead  to 
fubjcfts  far  diltant  pertiaps  from  the  original  thought, 
and  related  to  it  only  by  a  fimilitude  in  the  fenfations 
they  excite.  In  a  profpcA  enriched  and  enlivened 
with  inhabitants  and  culiivation,  'the  attention  is 
caught  at  lirfl  by  the  cLrcumltanccs  which  are  gayeft 
in  their  fealbn,  the  bloom  of  an  orchard,  the  feftivity 
of  a  hay-field,  and  the  carols  of  harvelt-home  ;  but  the 
cheerfulnefs  which  thefe  ini'ufe  into  the  mind,  expands 
afterwards  to  other  objerts  than  thofe  immediately 
prefented  lo  the  eye  ;  and  we  are  iherebv  difpofed  to 
receive,  and  dclijj^hted  to  purfijc^  a  vat-iety  ofpleaiiiig 


ideas,  and  every  benevolent  fcelhig.  At  the  fight  of  a  General  ar- 
ruin,  refledtions  on  the  change,  the  decay,  and  the  rangemcnt. 
defolation  before  us,  naturally  occm- ;  and  they  intro- '  v— ' 
duce  a  long  fuccethon  of  others,  all  tinftiired  with  that 
melancholy  whicli  thefe  have  infpired  ;  or  if  the  mo- 
nument revive  the  memory  of  former  times,  we  do 
not  flop  at  the  llmple  fact  which  it  records,  but  recol- 
Icft  many  more  coeval  circumftances,  which  we  fee, 
not  perhaps  as  they  M'ere,  but  as  they  are  come  down 
to  us,  venerable  with  age,  and  magnified  by  fame.  E- 
ven  without  the  athltance  of  buildings  or  other  ad- 
ventitious circumttances,  nature  alone  furnitlies  mate- 
rials for  fcenes  which  may  be  adapted  to  almott  every 
kind  of  cxprelHon :  their  operation  is  general,  and  their 
confequences  are  infinite  :  the  mind  is  elevated, deprefs- 
ed,  or  compofed,  as  gaiety,  gloom,  or  tranquillity, 
prevails  in  the  fcene  ;  and  we  foon  lool'e  fight  of  the 
meansby  which  the  charatter  is  formed;  we  tbrget  the 
pai'ticular  objecT:s  it  prefents  ;  and  giving  way  to  their 
cffeds,  without  recurring  to  the  caufe,  we  follow  the 
track  they  have  begun,  to  any  extent  which  the  difpo- 
tition  they  accord  with  will  allow.  It  fulHces  that  the 
fcenes  of  nature  have  a  power  to  afFed;  om-  imagina- 
tion and  our  fenlibility ;  for  fuch  is  the  conflitution 
of  the  human  mind,  that  if  once  it  is  agitated,  the 
emotion  fpreads  far  beyond  the  occalion  ;  when  the 
pafhons  are  roufed,  their  courfe  is  imrefbained  ;  when 
die  fancy  is  on  the  wing,  its  flight  is  mibounded  ;  and, 
quitting  the  inanimate  objefts  which  firtl  gave  them 
their  fpring,  we  may  be  led  by  thought  above 
thought,  widely  ditFering  in  degree,  but  fbll  corre- 
fponding  in  charadtcr,  till  we  rife  from  familiar  fub- 
jefts  up  to  the  fublimefl  conceptions,  and  are  rapt  in 
the  contemplation  of  whatever  is  great  or  beautiful, 
which  we  fee  in  nature,  feel  ui  man,  or  attribute  ta 
divinity. 

IV.  GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT.     Notwith- 
ftanding  the  nature  of  the  place,  as  already  obferved, 
ought  not  be  facrificed  to  the  manlion  ; — the   houfe 
mutt  ever  be  allowed  to  be  a  principal  in  the  compofi-  Pr^a. 
tion.     It  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  centre  of  the  Treat,  m 
fyftem ;  and  the  rays  of  art,  like  thofe  of  the  fim,  PliiUng 
fhould  grow  fainter  as  they  recede  from  the  centre.  "J"^.  '^"'^ 
The  houfe  itfelf  being  entirely  a  work  of  art,  its  iin-  *"""£• 
mediate  environs  lliould  be  highly  finillicd  ;  but  as  the 
diflance  increafes,   the  appearance  of  defign   tliould 
gradually  diminiih,  imtil  nature  and  fortuitoiifnefs  have 
fidl  poirelFion  of  the  fcene. 

In  general,  the  approach  flionld  be  to  the  back- 
front,  which,  in  fuitable  lituations,  ought  to  lie  open 
to  the  patture-grounds.  On  the  fides  more  highly  or- 
namented, a  well-kept  gravel-walk  may  embrace  the 
walls  ;  to  this  the  fliaven  la\vn  and  fhrubbery  fucceed  ; 
next,  the  grounds  clofely  paftured  ;  and,  laflly,  the  fur- 
rounding  counn-y,  which  ought  not  to  be  conlidered  as 
out  of  the  artifl's  reach  :  for  his  art  confifts  not  more 
in  decorating  particular  fpots,  than  in  endeavouring  to 
render  the  whole  face  of  nature  delightful. 

Another  realbn  for  this  mode  of  arrangement  is,  ob. 
jects  immediately  under  the  eye  are  teen  more  diltinft- 
ly  than  thofe  at  a  diflance,  and  ought  to  be  fuch  as 
are  pleafiug  in  the  detail.  The  beauties  of  a  flower  can 
be  difccrned  on  a  near  view  only ;  whiltl  at  a  diftance 
a  rough et  of  coppice  ■»-ood,  and  tlie  mod  elegant  ar- 
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rangement  of  floweringfhnibs  have  the  fame  efteft. 
The  moft  rational  entertainment  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  receiving,  is  that  of  obferving  the  operations 
of  nature.  The  foliation  of  a  leaf,  the  blowing  of 
flowers,  and  the  maturation  of  fruit,  arc  among  the 
luojl  delightful  fubjecis  that  a  contemplative  mind  can 
be  employed  in.  Thefe  procelfes  of  nature  are  How  ; 
and  except  theobjeil  fall  fpontaneoudy  under  the  eye 
of  the  obfcrver,  the  inconveniences  of  vifiting  it  in  a 
remote  part,  fo  far  interfere  with  the  more  important 
employments  of  life,  as  to  blunt,  if  not  dellroy,  the 
enjoyment.  This  is  a  flrong  argument  in  favour 
of  Ihrubs  and  flowers  being  planted  under  or  near 
our  windows,  efpecially  thofe  from  whence  they 
may  be  viewed  during  the  hours  of  leifure  and  tran- 
quillity. 

Further,  the  vegetable  creation  being fubj eel  to  the 


animal,  the  flirnb  may  be  cropt,  or  the  flower  trodden 
down  in  its  day  of  beauty.  If  therefore  we  wifli  to 
converfe  with  nature  in  private, intruders  mufl  be  kept 
off, — the  (hrubbery  be  fevered  from  the  ground  ; — yet 
not  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  drive  away  the  pafluring 
flock  from  our  light.  For  this  rtafon,  the  Ihaven  lawn 
ought  not  to  be  too  extcnfive,  and  the  fence  which 
inclofes  it  Iliould  be  fuch  as  will  not  interrupt  the 
view  :  but  whether  it  be  i'een  or  unlecn,  fufpeded  or 
unfufpefted,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  import :  its  utility 
in  protecting  the  flirubs  and  flowers, — in  keeping  the 
horns  of  the  cattle  from  the  window,  and  tlie  feel  of 

the   fheep  from  the  gi-avel  and  broken  ground, in 

prcferving  that  neatnefs  on  the  outlide,  which  ought 
to  correfpond  with  the  flniihings  and  furniture  with- 
in,— render  it  of  fufficicnt  importance  to  become  even 
a  part  of  the  ornament. 
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Part  II.   EXECUTION    of    the     GENERAL    SUBJECTS. 


IMPROVEMENTS  in  general  may  be  clafTed  under  the 
following  heads  :  T\itH!intiw-Box,Th.c  Omameti- 
ted  Cottage,  the  Villa,  and  the  Principal  Refdsnce. 

Bui  before  any  ftep  can  be  taken  tov/ards  the  exe- 
cution of  the  delign,  be  it  large  or  fmall,  a  map  or 
plan  of  the  place,  exaftly  as  it  lies  in  its  unimproved 
ilate,  flionld  be  made  ;  with  a  correfponding  (ketch,  to 
mark  the  intended  improvements  upon.  Not  a  hovel 
nor  a  twig  ftiould  be  touched,  until  the  artilthas  fludi- 
ed  maturely  the  natural  abilities  of  the  place,  and  has 
decidedly  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  finally  fettled  on  his 
plan,  the  propofed alterations  :  and  even  then,  let  him 
"  dare  with  caution." 

1.  Of  Improvements  adapted  to  a  Hunting-Box. 

Here  art  has  little  to  do.  Hunting  may  be  called 
theamufement  of  nature  ;  and  the  place  appropriated 
to  it  ought  to  be  no  farther  altered  from  its  natural 
flate  than  decency  and  conveniency  require  : — With 
men  who  live  in  the  prefent  age  of  refinement,  "  a 
want  of  decency  is  a  want  of  fenfe." 
Ih\d.  "I"'!^  ftyle  throughout  fliouldbe  inafcidine.  If  Ihrubs 

f.  <io,  &c.  be  required,  they  ihould  be  of  the  hardier  forts  ;  the 
box,  the  holly,  the  lauruftinus.  The  trees  Ihould  be 
the  oak  and  the  beech,  which  give  in  autumn  an  agree- 
able variety  of  foilage,  and  anticipate  as  it  were  the 
feafon  of  diverlion.  A  fuite  of  paddocks  Ihould  be 
feen  from  the  houfe  ;  and  if  a  view  of  dillant  covers 
can  be  caught,  the  back-ground  will  be  complete. 
The  flable,  the  kennel,  and  the  leaping- bar,  are  the 
faditious  accompaniments  ;  in  the  conftruttion  of 
which  iimplicity,  fubftantialnefs,  and  conveniency, 
Hiould  prevail. 

2.  Of  the  Styles  cf  ««  Ounamented  Cottage. 
Neatness  and  fimplicity  ought  to  mark  the  ftyle 

of  this  rational  retreat.  Oltentation  and  Ihow  (liould 
be  cautioudy  avoided  ;  even  elegance  ihould  not  lie 
attempted  ;  though  it  may  not  be  hid,  if  it  otter  itfelf 
fpontaneoudy. 

Nothing,  however,  ihould  appear  vulgar,  nor  Ihould 
fimplicity  be  pared  down  to  baldnels  ;  every  thing 
whimfical  or  expenhve  ought  to  be  ftudiouily  avoid- 
ed ; — chaflenefs  and  frugality  Aioulu  appear  in  cytyy 
part.  3_ 


Near  the  houfe  a  ftudied  neatnefs  may  take  place  ; 
but  at  a  diftance,  negligence  Ihould  rather  be  the  cha- 
raderillic. 

If  a  tafte  for  botany  lead  to  a  colledlion  of  native 
flirubs  and  flowers,  a  ilirubbery  will  be  requifite  ;  but 
in  this  every  thing  ihould  be  native.  A  gaudy  exotic 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  ;  nor  ihould  the  lawn  be  kept 
clofe  fliaven;  its  flowers  fliould  be  permitted  to  blow  ; 
and  the  herbage,  when  mown,  ought  to  be  carried  off, 
and  applied  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe. 

In  the  artificial  accompaniments,  ornament  muft  be 
fubordinate  ;  utilitymuft  prefide.  Thcbuildings,if  any 
appear,  fliould  be  thofe  in  aftual  ufe  in  rural  econo- 
mics. If  the  hovel  be  wanted,  let  it  appear  ;  and,  as 
a  flde-fcreen,  the  barn  and  rick-yard  are  admidible  ; 
whilftthe  dove-houfeand  poultry-yard  may  enter  more 
freely  into  the  compofition. 

In  fine,  the  ornamented  cottage  ought  to  exhibit 
cultivated  nature  in  the  firft  ftage  of  refinement.  It 
ranks  next  above  the  farm-houfe.  Tlie  plain  garb  of 
rufticity  may  be  fet  off  to  advantage  ;  but  the  fludied 
drefs  of  iheartifl  ought  not  toappear.  That  becoming 
neatncls,  and  thole  domcilic  conveniences, which  ren- 
der the  rural  life  agreeable  to  a  cultivated  mind,  are 
all  ihat  fliould  be  aimed  at. 

^.  Of  thi' Erubellijhments  of  a  Vilj.a. 

This  demands  a  ftyle  very  different  from  the  pre- 
ceding. It  ought  to  be  elegant,  rich  or  grand,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itylc  of  the  houfe  itftlf,  and  the  ftate 
of  the  i'urrounding  country  ;  the  principal  bufinefs  of 
the  artifl  being  to  connett  thefe  two  in  fiicli  a  manner, 
that  the  one  Ihall  not  appear  naked  or  flareing,  nor  the 
other  dcfolate  and  inhol'pitable. 

If  the  houfe  be  ftattly,  and  the  adjacent  country 
rich  and  highly  cultivated,  a  ihrubbery  may  intervene, 
in  which  art  may  Ihow  her  utmoft  (kill.  Here,  the 
artift  may  even  be  permitted  to  play  at  landfcape  :  for 
a  place  of  this  kind  being  fuppoled  to  be  fmall,  the 
purpofe  principally  ornamental,  and  the  point  of  vicvT' 
probably  confined  Amply  to  the  houfe,  fiiie  fcrecnsmay 
be  formed,  and  a  forc-grouud  laid  out  fuitablc  to  the 
beft  dillance  that  can  be  caught. 

If  buildings  or  other  artificial  ornaments  abound  in 
the  oifscape,  fo  as  to  mark  it  ftrongly,  they  ought  alfo 
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toappear  more  or  ief;  in  tlie  lui-c-gi-ound  :  it  t!ie  tiit- 
tance  ab'HuiJ  with  wood,  the  fore-ground  [lioiild  be 
thickcrit-d,  left  UaUincls  (Iwnld  otieiid  ;  if  open  and 
naked,  elegance  rather  than  richnefs ought  tu  be  fta- 
died,  leltlieaviiiefs  flioiild  appear. 

It  is  far  from  being  any  part  of  our  plan  to  cavil 
unncceirarily  at  artilts,  whether  Hvina;  or  dead  ;  we 
cannot, however,  refrain  from  expreiling a,  concern  for 
the  almofl.  total  negled  of  the  principles  here  in  or- 
namenting the  vicinages  of  villas.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  in  the  prefent  practice  thefe  principles  feem 
to  be  generally  loft  fight  of.  Without  any  regard  to 
uniting  thehonfe  with  the  adjAcent  country,  and,  in- 
deed, fccmingly  witliont  any  regard  whatever  to  the 
oftscape,  one  invariable  plan  ot  cnibellilhment  pre- 
vails :  namely,  that  of  ftripping  the  fore-ground  en- 
tirely naked,  or  nearly  fu,  and  farrounding  it  with  a 
wavy  border  of  fln-ubs  and  a  gravel  walk  ;  leaving  the 
area,  whether  large  or  fmall,  one  naked  iheet  of  green 
i'ward. 

In  fniall  confined  fpots,  this  plan  may  be  eligible. 
But  a  llniple  border  round  a  large  unbroken  lawn  only 
ferves  to  fliow  what  more  is  wanted.  Simplicity  in 
general  is  pleafing  ;  but  even  limpliciiy  may  be  carried 
to  an  extreme,  fo  as  to  convey  no  other  idea  than  that 
of  poverty  and  baldnefs.  Befidcs,  how  often  do  we 
fee  in  natural  fcencry,  the  holly  and  the  fox-glove 
flourifliing  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and  the  primrofe  and 
the  campion  adding  charms  to  the  hawthorn  fcattered 
over  the  pafturedlawn  ?  And  we  conceive  that  lingle 
trees  footed  with  cvergcens  and  native  flowers,  and 
clumps  as  well  as  borders  of  flirubs,  are  admiifible  in 
ornamental  as  well  as  in  natiiral  fcenery. 

The  fpeciesofflirub  will  vary  with  the  piirpofe.  If 
the  principal  intention  be  a  winter  retreat,  evergreens 
and  the  early-blowing  ihrubs  ihould  predominate  ;  but 
in  a  place  to  be  frequented  in  fummer  and  autumn,  the 
deciduous  tribes  ought  chiefly  to  be  planted. 

4.  Oftht  PRiNcirAL  Residence. 

Here  the  whole  art  centers.  The  artifl  has  here 
full  fcope  for  a  difplay  of  tafte  and  genius.  He  has 
an  extent  of  country  under  his  eye,  and  will  endea- 
vour to  make  the  nioft  of  what  nature  and  accident 
have  fpread  before  him. 

Round  a  principal  refidence,  a  gentleman  maybe 
f.ippofcd  to  have  fome  conliderable  eflate,  and  it  is 
not  a  flirubbery  and  a  ground  only  which  fall  under 
the  conlideration  of  the  artifl :  he  ought  to  endeavour 
todifclofe  to  the  view,  cither  from  the  houfe  or  fome 
other  point,  as  much  as  lie  conveniently  can  of  the 
adjacent  eflate.  The  loveofpoflefuon  is  deeply  planted 
in  every  man's  hrcafl  ;  and  places  fhould  bow  to  the 
gratification  of  their  owners.  To  curtail  the  view  by 
an  artiticial  fide  fcreen,  or  any  other  unnatural  ma- 
chinery, fo  as  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  fatisfadlion  of 
over  looking  his  own  eflate,  is  an  abfurdity  which  no 
artill  ought  to  be  permitted  to  be  guilty  of.  It  is  ve- 
ry different,  however,  where  the  property  of  another 
intrudes  upon  the  eye  :  Here  the  view  may,  with  fome 
colour  of  propriety,  be  bounded  by  a  woody  fcreen, 

The  grounds,  however,  by  a  proper  maiiagcracnr, 
may  be  madcindependcntofvi'hateverisextfriisl;  and 
though  profpects  arc  no  where  more  delightful  thaa 
from  a  point  of  view  which  is  alfoa  beautiful  fpot,  ytr 


if  la  the  environs  of  fach  s  g;irden  they  fliould  be  Principal 
wanting,  the  elegant,  piclurefque,  and  various  fctncs  Refidence, 
w  ithin  itlelf,  almoll  fupply  the  deficiency. 

"  This  (fays  Mr  Whcatlfy )  is  the  charafter  of  the  Mr  IVhtat' 


gardcub  at  Stoue  :  for  there  the  views  in  the  country  ^p  '  '^'' 
arc  only  circiimflance?  fubordinate  to  the  fceucs  ;  ^'^'^'^  sttiT^'i. 
the  prinripal  advantage  of  the  fituation  is  the  variety  ^j„^"_ 
of  the  ground  within  the  inclofure.  The  houfe  flands 
on  thehrowof  a  gentlcafccnt :  part  of  the  gardens  lie 
on  the  declivity,  and  fpread  over  (be  bottom  i>eyoud 
it :  this  eminence  is  feparated  by  a  broad  winding  val- 
ley from  another  which  is  higlier  and  Iteeper  ;  and 
the  dcfcents  of  both  are  broken  by  large  dips  and  hol- 
lows, (loping  down  the  fidos  of  tlie  hills.  The  whole 
fp'cc  is  divided  into  a  numberof  fcencs,  each  dilfin- 
guillicd  with  tallc  and  fancy  ;  and  tin-,  changes  are  fo 
trequent,  lo  fudden,  and  complete,  the  tranlitions  fo 
artfully  conducted,  that  the  fame  ideas  arc  never  con- 
tinued or  repeated  to  fatiety. 

Thefe  gardens  were  begun  when  regMlarity  was  in 
fafhion  ;  and  the  origininal  boundary  is  fhll  prcferved, 
on  account  of  its  magnificence:  for  round  the  whole 
circuit, of  between  threeor  fourmiles,  is  carried  a  very 
broad  gravel-walk,planted  with  rows  of  trees, and  open 
cither  to  ihe  park  or  the  country  -,  a  deep  funk  fence 
attends  it  all  the  vvay,  and  comprehends  a  fpace  of  near 
400  acres.  But  in  the  interior  fceacs  ol  the  garden, 
few  tracesof  regularity  appear  ;  where  it  yet  remains 
in  the  plantations,  it  is  generally  difguifed  :  every 
fymptom,  almofl,  of  formality  is  obliterated  from  the 
ground  J  and  an  odlagon  balln  in  the  bottom  is  now 
converted  into  an  irregular  piece  of  water,  which  re- 
ceives on  one  hand  two  beautiful  flreams,  and  falls  on 
the  other  down  a  cafcade  into  a  lake. 

In  the  front  of  the  houfe  is  a  confiderable  lawn, 
open  to  the  water  :  beyond  which  are  two  elegant 
Doric  pavilions,  placed  in  the  boundary  of  the  garden, 
but  not  marking  it,  though  they  corrcfpond  to  each 
other  ;  for  ftill  further  back,  on  the  brow  of  fome 
rifing  grounds  without  the  inclofure,  flands  a  noble 
Corinthian  arch,  by  which  the  principal  approach  is 
conduced,  and  from  which  all  the  gardens  are  feen, 
reclining  back  againfl  their  hills:  they  are  rich  with 
plantations  ;  full  of  objcfls;  and  lying  on  both  lidcs 
of  the  houfe  almofl  equally,  every  part  is  within  3 
moderate  diftancc,  notwithftanding  the  extent  of  the 
whole. 

On  the  right  of  the  lawn,  but  concealed  from  the 
houfe,  is  a  pcrfeft  garden-fcene,  called  the  quern' s 
avifhitheatre,  where  art  is  avowed,  though  formality 
is  avoided.  l"he  fore-ground  is  fcoopcd  into  a  gentle 
hollow.  Theplantationson thcfides,  though  but  juft 
rcfcued  from  regulariiy,  yet  inllyle  are  coutraflcd  to 
each  other  ;  they  are,  on  one  hand,  chiefly  thickets, 
(landing  out  from  a  wood  ;  on  the  other,  ihty  are 
open  groves,  through  which  a  glimpfc  of  the  water  is 
vifiblc.  At  the  end  of  the  hollow'  on  a  Utile  knole, 
quite  detached  from  all  appcnd-'-gcs,  is  placed  an  oj^en 
Ionic  rotunda  ;  beyond  it,  alarge  lawn  Uopes  acrofs  the 
view  ;  a  pyiamid  flands  on  the  brow  ;  the  queen's 
pillar,  in  a  recefs  on  tlie  dcfcent ;  and  all  the  three 
buildjngs.bcing  t  videnily  intended  for  virnamentJlone, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  gsrden-fcene.  Yet  their 
number  docs  not  rende/  it  gay :  the  dulky  hue  of  the 
pyramid,  the  retired  iituatiou  of  the  queen's  pillsr,  and 
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Principal   the  folitary  appearance  of  the  rotunda,  give  it  an  air  of 
Refidcnce.  gravity;   it  is  cncompalFed  witli  wood  ;   and  all  the  cx- 

"^ ternal  views  arc  excluded  ;  even  ihe  opening  into  the 

lawn  is  but  an  opening  into  an  inclofure. 

At  tiic  king's  pillar,  very  near  lo  this,  is  another 
lovely  fpot  i  which  is  fmall,  but  not  confined  ;  for  no 
termination  appears;  the  ground  one  way,  the  water 
another,  retire  under  the  trees  out  of  fight,  but  no- 
where meet  with  a  boundary.  The  view  is  firft  over 
fome  very  broken  ground,  thinly  and  irregularly 
planted;  then  between  two  beautiful  clumps,  which 
feather  down  to  the  bottom  ;  and  afterwards  acrofs  a 
glade,  and  through  a  little  grove  beyond  it,  to  that 
part  of  the  lake  where  the  thickets,  clofe  upon  the 
brink,  fpread  a  tranquillity  over  the  furface,  in  which 
their  (hadows  are  reHeded.  Nothing  is  admitted  to 
difturb  that  quiet :  no  building  obtrudes;  for  objefts 
to  fix  the  eye  are  needlefs  in  a  fcene  which  may  be 
comprehended  at  a  glance  ;  and  none  would  fuit  the 
paftoral  idea  it  infpires,  of  elegance  too  refined  for 
a  cottage,  and  of  fimplicity  too  pure  for  any  other 
edifice. 

The  fituation  of  the  rotunda  promifes  a  profpeft 
more  enlarged ;  and  in  faft  moftof  the  objefts  on  this 
fide  of  the  garden  arc  there  vifible  :  but  they  want 
both  connc<Jtion  and  contrail ;  each  belongs  peculiarly 
to  fomc  other  fpot  :  they  all  are  blended  together  in 
this,  without  meaning ;  and  are  rather  fliown  on  a 
map,  than  formed  into  a  pidlure.  The  water  only  is 
capital  ;  a  broad  expanfc  of  it  is  fo  near  as  to  be  feen 
under  the  little  groupes  on  the  banks  without  interrup- 
tion. Beyond  it  is  a  wood,  which  in  one  place  leaves 
the  lake,  to  run  np  behind  a  beautiful  building,  of 
three  pavilions  joined  by  arcades,  all  of  the  Ionic 
order  :  it  is  called  Kent's  Building.  And  never  was  a 
defign  more  happily  conceived  :  it  feems  to  be  cha- 
rafteriflically  proper  for  a  garden  ;  it  is  fo  elegant, 
fo  varied,  and  fo  purely  ornamental  :  it  direftly  fronts 
the  rotunda,  and  a  narrow  rim  of  the  country  appears 
above  the  trees  beyond  it.  But  the  cffcft  even  of  this 
noble  objeft  is  fainter  here  than  at  other  points  :  its 
pofition  is  not  the  moll  advantageous  ;  and  it  is  but 
one  among  many  other  buildings,  none  of  which  arc 
principal. 

The  fcene  at  the  temple  of  Bacchus  is  in  charafter 
diredly  the  reverfe  of  that  about  the  rotunda,  thougli 
the  fpace  and  the  objefts  arc  nearly  the  fame  in  both  : 
but  in  this,  all  the  parts  concur  to  form  one  whole. 
The  ground  from  every  fide  flielves  gradually  towards 
the  lake  j  the  plantations  on  the  further  bank  open  to 
Jliow  Kent's  building,  rife  from  the  water's  edge  to- 
wards the  knolc  on  which  it  (lands,  and  clofe  again 
behind  it.  That  elegant  llrufturc,  inclined  a  little  from 
a  front  view,  becomes  more  beautiful  by  being  thrown 
into  perfpeflive  ;  and  though  at  a  greater  diliance,  is 
more  important  than  before,  becaufe  it  is  alone  in  the 
view:  for  the  queen's  pillar  and  the  rctunda  are  re- 
moved far  afide  ;  and  every  other  circum fiance  refers 
to  this  interffting  objed  :  the  water  attracts,  the 
ground  and  the  plantations  direft,  the  eye  thither  : 
and  the  country  does  but  jull  gliinuier  in  the  offscape, 
but  is  clofe  and  eminent  above  the  wood,  and  conneft- 
cd  by  clumps  with  the  garden.  The  fcene  all  luiicihcr 
is  a  mofl  animated  landfcapc:  and  the  fpkndor  of  the 
biiiliiing  ;  the  rtfleftion  in  the  h'l'.e  ;  the  ir.mfparency 
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of  the  water,  and  piflurefqne  beauty  of  its  form,  di-  rriiiclpal 
verfifitd  by  little  groupes  on  the  brink,  while  on  the  R'fiJcncc. 
broadeft  expanfc  no  more  trees  cafl  their  fliadows  than  "       ^— ' 
are  fufficient  is  vary  the   lints  of    the    furface  ;  all 
thefe  circumflances,  vying  in  luftre  with  each  other, 
and  uniting  in  the  point  to  which  every  pjrt  of  the 
fcene  is  related,  diffufc  a  peculiar  brilliancy  over  the 
whole  compolition. 

1  he  view  from  Kent's  building  is  very  different 
from  thofc  which  have  been  hitherto  defcribed.  They 
are  all  diredled  down  the  declivity  of  the  lawn.  This 
rifes  up  the  afcent :  the  eminence  being  crowned  with 
lofty  wood,  becomes  thereby  more  conliderable  ;  and 
the  hillocks  into  which  the  general  fall  is  broken, 
floping  further  out  this  way  than  any  other,  they  alfo 
acquire  an  importance  which  they  had  not  before  ; 
that,  particularly,  on  which  the  rotunda  is  placed, 
feems  here  to  be  a  profound  fituation  ;  and  the  flruc- 
ture  appears  to  be  properly  adapted  to  fo  open  an  ex- 
pofure.  The  temple  of  Bacchus,  on  the  contrary, 
which  commands  fuch  an  illuHrious  view,  is  itfelf  a  re- 
tired objeft,  clofe  under  the  covert.  The  wood  rifing 
on  the  brow,  and  dcfcending  down  one  fide  of  the  hill, 
is  Hiown  to  be  deep ;  is  high,  and  'eems  to  be  higher 
than  it  is.  The  lawn  too  is  cxtenfive ;  and  part  of 
the  boundary  being  concealed,  it  fuggefts  the  idea  of  a 
llill  greater  extent.  A  fmall  portion  only  of  the  lake 
indeed  is  vifible;  but  it  is  not  here  an  objedl:  :  it  is  a 
part  of  the  Ipot ;  and  neither  termination  being  in 
fight,  it  has  no  diminiive  appearance  :  if  more  water 
had  been  admitted,  it  might  have  hurt  the  charafter 
of  the  place,  which  is  fober  and  temperate  ;  neither 
folemn  nor  gay  ;  great  and  fimplc,  but  elegant ;  above 
ruflicity,  yet  free  from  oftentation. 

Thefc  are  the  principal  fcenes  on  one  fide  of  the 
gardens.     On  the  other,  clofe  to  the  lawn  before  the 
houfe,    is  the  winding   valley  abovementioned :    the 
lower  part  of  it  is  afTigned  to  the  Elyfian  fields.     Thefe 
arc  watered  by  a  lovely  rivulet  ;   are  very  lighifome, 
and  very  airy,  fo  thinly  are  the  trees  fcattercd  about 
them  J  are  open  at  one  end  to  more  water  and  a  lar- 
ger glade  ;   and  the  reft  of  the  boundary  is  frequently 
broken  to  let  in  objefts  afar  off,  which   appear  flill 
more  diftant  from  the  manner  of  fhovving  them.  The 
entrance  is  under  a  Doric  arch,  which  coincides  with 
an   opening   among   the   trees,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
vifta,  through  which  a  Pembroke  bridge  juft  below, 
and  a  lodge  built  like  a  caflle  in  the  park,  are  feen  in 
a  beautiful  perfpeflive.     That  bridge  is  at  one  extre- 
mity of  the  gardens ;  the  queen's  pillar  is  at  another  ; 
yei  both  arc  vifible  from  the  fame  flation  in  the  Elyfiati 
fields  :  and  all  thefe  external  objefts  are  unaffectedly- 
introduced,  divefled  of  their  own  appurtenances,  and 
combined  with  others  which  belong  to  the  fpot.     The 
temple  of  FriendHiip  alfo  is  in  fight,  jufl  without  the 
place  ;  and  within  ir,  are  the  temples  of  ancient  Vir- 
tue, and  of  the  Briiifh  worthies;  the  one  in  an  ele- 
vated fituation,  the  other  low  down  in  the  valley,  and 
near  to  the  water  :  both  are  decorated  with  the  effi- 
gies of  thofe  who  have  been  mofl  diflinguifhed  for  mi- 
litary, civil,  or  literary  merit  ;  and  near  to  the  former 
Hands  a  roflral  column,  facred  to  the  memory  of  Cap- 
tain Grenville,  who  fell  in  an  aftion  at  fea :  by  pla- 
cing here  the  m.  ed  of  valour,  and  by  filling  thefe  fields 
with  the  rt-prefcntaiions  of  thofe  who  have  dtferved 
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Principal  bed  of  mankind,  the  cTiarader  intended  to  be  given  to 
Rcfidence.  the  Spot  is  jullly  and  poetically  exprelled  ;    and  the 

"-"-^ miniber  of  the  imat^es  which  are  prtfented  or  excited, 

peifedly  correfponds  with  it.  Solitude  was  never  rec- 
koned among  ihe  charms  of  Elylium  ;  it  has  been  al- 
ways piftured  a?  ilie  manlion  of  delight  and  of  joy  : 
antl  in  this  imitation,  every  circuniflance  accords  with 
ihat  eftablKhed  idea.  The  vivacity  of  the  flream  which 
flows  through  the  vslc ;  the  glimpfes  of  another  ap- 
proaching to  join  it  ;  the  fprightly  verdure  of  the 
green  fward,  and  every  biifl  of  the  Britilli  worthies 
refltcled  in  the  water  ;  the  variety  of  the  trees  ;  the 
lightncfs  of  the  greens  ;  their  difpolition  ;  all  of  them 
diflinft  objects,  and  difperfed  over  gentle  inequalities 
of  the  ground  ;  together  with  the  multiplicity  of  ob- 
jefts  both  within  and  without,  which  embtllifli  and 
enliven  the  fcenc  ;  give  it  a  gaiety,  which  the  imagi- 
nation can  hardly  conceive,  or  the  heart  wilh  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

Clofe  by  this  fpot,  and  a  perfeft  contraft  to  it,  is 
the  alder  grove  ;  a  deep  recefs  in  the  midll  of  a  fliade, 
which  the  blaze  of  noon  cannot  brighten.  The  w-ater 
feems  to  be  a  (lagnated  pool,  eating  into  its  banks; 
and  of  a  peculiar  colour,  not  dirty  but  clouded,  and 
dimly  reflei-fing  the  dun  hue  of  the  horfe-chcfnuts  and 
alders  which  prefs  upon  the  brink;  the  flems  of  the 
latter,  riling  in  clullers  from  the  fame  root,  bear  one 
another  down,  and  flant  over  the  water.  Milhapen 
elms  and  ragged  firs  are  frequent  in  the  wood  which 
encompaffes  the  hollow  ;  the  trunks  of  dead  trees  arc 
left  Handing  aniongft  them  ;  and  the  uncouih  fumach, 
and  the  yew,  with  elder,  nut,  and  holly,  compofe  the 
underwood  :  fome  limes  and  laurels  are  intermixed  ;  but 
they  are  not  many  :  the  wood  is  in  general  of  the 
darkefl  greens  ;  and  the  foilagc  is  thickened  with  ivy, 
which  not  only  twines  up  the  trees,  but  creeps  alfo 
over  the  falls  of  the  ground:  tliefe  are  Iteep  and 
abrupt  :  the  gravel-walk  is  covered  with  mofs  ;  and  a 
grotto  at  the  end,  faced  with  broken  flints  and  pebbles, 
prefcrves,  in  the  (implicity  of  its  materials,  and  the 
dulkinefs  of  its  colour,  all  the  eharafter  of  its  fituaiion  : 
two  little  rotundas  near  it  were  better  away  ;  one 
building  is  fullicient  for  fuch  a  fcene  of  folitude  as  this, 
in  which  more  circumflancts  of  gloom  concur  than 
were  ever  perhaps  colledcd  together. 

Immediately  above  the  alder-grove  is  the  principal 
eminencein  the  gardens.  It  is  divided  by  a  great  dip 
into  two  pinnacles  ;  upon  one  of  which  is  a  large  Go- 
thic building.  The  fpace  before  this  flrufture  is  an 
extenfive  lawn  :  the  ground  on  one  fide  falls  imme- 
diately into  the  dip  ;  and  the  trees  which  border  the 
lawn,  finking  with  the  ground,  the  houfe  rifcs  above 
them,  and  fills  the  interval  :  the  vaft  pile  feems  to  be 
Hill  larger  than  it  is  ;  for  it  is  thrown  into  perfpcclive, 
and  between  and  above  the  heads  of  the  trees,  the  up- 
per flory,  the  porticoes,  the  turrets  and  balluflrades, 
and  all  the  Hated  roofs,  appear  in  a  noble  cimfufion. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  Gothic  building,  the  ground 
flopes  down  a  long  continued  declivity  into  a  bottom, 
which  feems  to  be  perfei^fly  irrigiious.  Divers  flreanis 
wander  about  it  in  feveral  direflions  :  the  conflux  of 
that  which  runs  from  the  Elyfian  fields  with  another 
below  it,  is  full  in  fight ;  and  a  plain  wooden  bridge 
thrown  over  the  latter,  and  evidently  defigned  for  a 
paHage,  impofes  an  air  of  reality  on  the  river.     Be- 
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yond  it  is  one  of  the  Doric  porticoes  which  front  the  Trijicipal 
houfe  ;  but  now  it  is  alone  ;  it  Hands  on  a  little  bank  ^Rffidence. 
above  the  water,  and  is  feen  under  fome  trees  at  a  di- 
flance  before  it :  thus  grouped,  and  thus  accompanied, 
it  is  a  happy  incident,  concurring  with  many  other 
circumflances  to  diflinguilh  this  landfcape  by  a  charac- 
ter of  cheerfuliiefs  and  amenity. 

From  the  Gothic  building  a  broad  walk  leads  to 
the  Grecian  valley,  which  is  a  fcene  of  more  grandeur 
than  any  in  the  gardens.  It  enters  them  from  the 
park,  fpreading  at  firfl  to  a  confiderable  breadih  ;  then 
winds  ;  grows  narrower,  but  deeper  ;  and  lofts  itfelf 
at  lad  in  a  thicket,  behind  fome  lofty  elms,  which  in- 
terrupt the  fight  of  the  termination.  Lovely  woods 
and  groves  hang  all  the  way  on  the  declivities :  and 
the  open  fpace  is  broken  by  detached  trees  ;  which, 
near  the  park,  are  cautioufly  and  fparingly  introduced, 
led  the  breadth  Ihould  be  contradled  by  them;  but  as 
the  valley  finks,  they  advance  more  boldly  down  the 
fides,  drctch  acrofs  or  along  the  bottom,  and  cluder 
at  times  into  groupes  and  forms,  which  multiply  the 
varieties  of  the  larger  plantations.  Thofe  are  lome- 
times  clofe  coverts,  and  fometimes  open  groves  :  the 
trees  rife  in  one  upon  high  dems,  and  feather  down  to 
the  bottom  in  another ;  and  between  them  are  fliort 
openings  into  the  park  or  the  gardens.  In  the  midlt 
of  the  fcene,  jud  at  the  bend  of  the  valley,  and  com- 
manding it  on  both  fides,  upon  a  large,  ealy,  natural 
rife,  is  placed  the  temple  of  Concord  and  Viflory  :  at 
one  place  its  niajedic  front  of  fix  Ionic  columns,  fup- 
poriing  a  pediment  filled  with  bas  relief,  and  the  points 
of  it  crowned  with  dames,  faces  the  view  ;  at  another, 
the  beautiful  colonnade,  on  the  fnle,  of  ten  lofty  pillars, 
retires  in  perfpedive.  It  is  feen  from  every  part;  and 
imprelhng  its  own  charafter  of  dignity  on  all  around, 
it  ipreads  an  awe  over  ihe  whole:  but  no  gloom,  no 
melancholy,  attends  it  :  the  fcnfations  it  excites  are  ra- 
ther placid  ;  but  full  of  refpeft,  admiration,  and  fo- 
Icmnity  :  no  water  appears  to  enliven,  no  didant  pro- 
fpeiil  to  enrich  the  view  ;  the  parts  of  the  fcene  are 
large,  the  idea  of  it  fiiblinie,  and  the  execution  hap- 
py ;  it  is  independent  of  ail  adventitious  circunidanccs, 
and  relies  an  itfelf  for  its  greatncls. 

The  fcenes  which  have  been  defcribed  are  fuch  as 
are  mod  remarkable  for  beauty  or  character  ;  but  the 
gardens  contain  many  more;  and  even  the  objcfts  iu 
thefe,  by  their  feveral  combinations,  produce  very  dif- 
ferent effects,  within  the  didance  fometimes  of  a  fevtr 
paces,  from  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  the  variety 
of  the  plantations,  and  the  number  of  the  buildings. 
The  multiplicity  of  the  lad  has  indeed  been  often  urged 
as  an  objeftion  to  Stowe  ;  and  certainly,  when  ail  are 
feen  by  a  dranger  in  two  or  three  hours,  twenty  or 
thirty  capital  druftures,  mixed  with  others  of  inferior 
note,  do  feem  too  many.  But  the  growth  of  the  wood 
every  day  weal<ens  the  objcdtion,  by  concealing  them 
one  from  the  other  :  each  belongs  to  a  didinfl  fcene  ; 
and  if  they  are  confidered  feparately,  at  different  times, 
and  at  Icifure,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  which 
to  take  away.  Yet  dill  it  nnid  be  acknowledged  that 
their  frequency  dedroys  all  ideas  of  filence  and  retire- 
ment. Magnificence  and  fplendorare  the  charafterif- 
tics  of  Stowe  :  it  is  like  one  of  thofe  places  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  which  were  devoted  to  the  purpofes  of 
religion,  and  filled  with  facred  groves,  hallowed  foun- 
tains. 
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tainsj  and  temples  dedicated  to  fcveral  deities ;  the 
reforc  of  dirtani  nations,  and  the  objert  of  veneration 
to  half  the  heathen  world;  this  pomp  is,  at  Stowe, 
blended  with  beauty;  ?nd  the  place  is  equally  diflin- 
guifhcd  by  its  amenity  and  its  grandeur. 

In  the  midft  of  fo  much  embclliihmcnt  as  may  be 
introduced  into  this  fpecies  of  garden,  a  plain  field,  or 
a  flieep-walk,  is  fometimes  an  agreeable  relief,  and  e- 
ven  wilder  fcenes  may  occafionallybeadmitted.  Thefe 
indeed  are  not  properly  parts  of  a  garden,  but  they 
may  be  comprehended  within  the  verge  of  it;  and  the 
proximity  to  the  more  ornamented  fcenes  is  at  leall  a 
convenience,  that  the  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the 
other  may  be  eafy,  and  the  change  always  in  our  op- 
tion. For  though  a  fpot  in  the  highcfl  ftate  of  im- 
provement be  a  necelTary  appendage  to  a  feat;  yet,  in 
ft  place  which  is  perfeft,  other  characters  will  not  be 
wanting,  if  they  cannot  be  had  on  a  large  fcale,  they 
are  acceptable  on  a  fmaller  ;  and  fo  many  circumflan- 
ces  are  common  to  all,  that  they  may  often  be  inter- 
mixed ;  they  may  always  border  on  each  other." 

But  on  this  head  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
lay  down  particular  rules  :  different  places  are  marked 
by  fets  of  features  as  different  from  each  other  as  are 
ihofe  in  mens  faces.  Much  mull  be  left  to  the  fkill 
and  tafteof  the  ariift ;  and  let  thofe  be  what  they  may, 
nothing  bwt  mature  lludy  of  the  natural  abilities  of  the 
particular  place  to  be  improved  can  render  him  equal 
to  the  execution,  fo  as  to  make  the  mofl  of  the  mate- 
rials that  are  placed  before  him. 

Some  few  general  rules  may  neverthelefs  be  laid 
down.  The  approach  ought  to  be  condudled  in  fuch 
ft  manner,  that  the  llriking  features  of  the  place  iliall 
burll  upon  the  view  at  once  ;  no  trick  however  fliould 
be  made  ufeof  ;  all  fliould  appear  to  fall  in  naturally. 
In  leading  towards  the  houfe,  its  diredion  fliould  not 
be  fallen  in  front,  nor  exaiSly  at  an  angle,  but  fliould 
pafs  obliquely  upon  the  houfe  and  its  accompaniments  ; 
fo  that  their  pofition  with  refpedt  to  each  other,  as 
well  as  the  peripeftivc  appearance  of  the  houfe  itfelf, 
may  vary  at  every  flep  :  and  having  Ihown  the  front 
and  the  principal  wing,  or  other  accompaniment,  to 
advantage,  the  approach  fliould  wind  to  the  back-front, 
which  as  has  been  already  obferved,  ought  to  lie  open 
to  the  park  orpaflurcd  grounds. 

The  improvements  and  the  room  from  which  they 
are  to  be  feen  fliould  be  in  unifon.  Thus  the  view 
from  the  drawing-room  fliould  be  highly  embelliflied, 
to  correfpond  with  the  beauty  and  elegance  within: 
every  thing  here  fliould  be  feminine,  elegant,  beauti- 
ful,  fuch  as  attunes  the  mind  to  politenefs  and  lively 
converfation.  The  breakfafling  room  fliould  haveniore 
mafculine  obje(5ls  in  view:  wood,  water,  and  an  ex- 
tended country  for  the  eye  to  roam  over  ;  fuch  as  al- 
lures us  imperceptibly  to  the  ride  or  the  chace.  The 
eating  and  banqueting  rooms  need  no  exterior  allure- 
ments. 

There  is  a  harmony  in  tade  as  in  mufic :  variety, 
and  even  wildnefs  upon  fome  occafions,  may  be  ad- 
mitted ,  but  difcord  caii'iot  be  allowed.  If,  therefore, 
a  place  lo  circumftanced  as  to  confifl  of  properties 
totally  irreconcileable,  the  parts  ought,  if  pofllble,  to 
be  feparated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  like  the  air  and 
the  recitative,  the  adagio  and  the  allegro,  in  mufir, 
fhey  may  fet  ofFtach  other's  charms  by  the  contrafl:. — 
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Thefe  obfervations,  in  the  elegant  performance  whence    Principal 
they  arc  extradicdjihe  author  illuflratcs  by  the  following  Rcfidence. 
dcfcriptionand  propofed  improvement  of  Perftfield,  ilic  jJ^iT^^ 
feat  of  Mr  Morris,  near  Chepilow  in  Monmouthfliirt  ;■„£  perfe- 
a  place  upon  which  nature  has  been  peculiarly  lavifli  field,  /to. 
of  her  favours,  and  which  hss  been  Ipoken  of  by  JMr  p.  616,  &c 
Whcatley,  Mr  Gilpin,  and  other  writers,  in  the  moll 
flattering  terms. 

"  FerfcStld  is  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Wye,which  dividcsGJoucellerlhiieandMonmonthfliije, 
and  v.'hich  was  formerly  the  boundary  betwccnEngland 
and  Wales.  The  general  tendency  of  the  river  is  from 
north  to  fouih  ;  but  about  Pcr.Qfield  it  dcfcribes  by  its 
winding  courfe  the  letter  S,  fomewhat  cumprtli'(d  fo 
as  to  reduce  it  in  length  and  increafe  its  widih.  The 
grounds,  of  Perleiicld  are  lifted  high  above  the  bed  «f 
the  river,  flielving,  and  form  the  brink  of  a  lofiyai:d 
Heep    precipice,    towards  the  fouth-wefl. 

"  The  lower  limb  of  the  letter  is  filled  with  Perfe- 
wood,  which  makes  a  part  of  Perfefield  ;  but  is  ai  pre- 
fent  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  coppice- wood.  This 
dips  to  the  fouth-eaft  down  to  the  water's  edge;  and, 
feen  from  thetopof  tJic  the  oppofite  rock,  has  a  good 
effca. 

"  The  upper  limb  receives  the  farms  of  Llancot:  rich 
and  highly  cultivated  ;  broken  into  inclofures,  and 
fcattered  with  groupes  and  fiugle  trees  :  two  well  look- 
ing farm-houfes  in  the  centre,  and  a  neat  white  chapel 
on  one  fide  :  altogether  a  lovely  little  paradifaical  fpot. 
The  lowlinefs  of  its  fituation  ilamps  it  with  an  air  of 
mceknefs  and  humility;  and  the  natural  barriers  wliich 
furround  it  adds  that  of  peacefulnefs  and  fecuritj. 
Thefe  pit^urelque  farms  do  not  forma  low  ftar  bot- 
tom, fubje(5l  to  be  overflowed  by  the  river  ;  but  take 
the  form  of  a  gorget,  rifing  fuHefl  in  the  middle  and 
falling  on  every  fide  gently  to  the  brink  of  the  Wye  ; 
except  on  the  eaft-fide,  where  the  top  of  the  gorget 
leans  in  an  eafy  manner  againft  a  rangeof  perpendicu- 
lar rock  ;  as  if  to  fliow  its  diflc  with  advantage  to  the 
walks  of  PerfeiieUl. 

"  This  rock  flretches  acrofs  what  may  be  called  the 
Iflhmus:  leaving  only  a  narrow  pafs  down  into  the  fields 
of  Llancot,  and  joins  the  principle  range  of  rocks  at 
the  lower  bend  of  the  river. 

"  To  the  north,  at  the  head  of  the  letter,  flands  an 
immenfe  rock  (or  rather  a  pile  of  immenfe  rocks  heap- 
ed one  above  another)  called  W'nidcliff ;  the  top  of 
which  is  elevated  as  much  above  the  grounds  of  Perfe- 
field as  thofe  are  above  the  fields  of  Llancot. 

"  Thefe  feveral  rocks,  with  the  wooded  precipices 
on  the  fide  of  Perfefield,  form  a  circular  inclofurc 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  including  Pcrfe-wood,  Llan- 
cot, the  Wye,  and  a  fm.ill  meadow  lying  at  the  foot 
ofWindcliff. 

"  The  grounds  are  divided  inio  the  upper  and  low- 
er lawn,  by  the  approach  to  the  houfe  :  a  fmall  irre- 
gular building,  (landing  near  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice, but  facing  down  the  lower  lawn,  a  beauiiful 
ground,  falling  '  precipately  every  way  into  a  valley 
which  flielves  down  in  the  middle,'  and  is  fcattered 
with  groupes  and  fingle  trees  in  an  excellent  flyle. 

''  The  view  from  the  houfe  is  foft,  rich,  and  beau- 
tifully pifturefque  ;   the  lawn  and  woods  of  Perfefield 
and  the  oppofite  banks  of  tlie  river;  the  Wye,  near 
its  nioutli  winding  through  '  i:ic^l'ows  green  as  enie- 
4  C  2  i-ald,' 
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raid,'  in  a  manner  peculiarly  graceful ;  the  Severn, 
her-:  very  broad,  backed  by  tac  wooded  and  highly 
cuhivaicd  hills  of  Gloiiceftcrlhire,  Wiliihire,  and  So- 
meriihirc.  Not  one  rock  enters  into  the  coinp<jU- 
lion.  The  whole  view  coul'iAs  of  an  elegant  arrange- 
ment of  lav.n,  wooJ,  and  water. 

"  The  upper  lawa  is  a  Icfs  beautiful  ground,  and 
the  view  from  it,  though  it  command  the  '  cultivated 
liiils  and  rich  valleys  of  Monmouthlhire,'  bounded  by 
ibc  Severn  anJ  backed  by  the  Mciidip-hills,  is  much 
inferior  to  that  from  the  houfe. 

"  To  give  variety  to  the  views  from  Perfefield,  to 
difclofe  the  native  grandeur  which  furrounds  it,  and 
to  let  off  its  more  llriking  features  to  advantage,  walks 
have  been  cut  throiigh  tnc  woods  and  on  the  face  of 
the  precipice  which  border  the  grounds  to  the  fouth 
and  call.  The  viewer  enters  thefe  walks  at  the  lower 
corner  of  the  lower  lawn. 

"  The  firfl  point  of  view  is  marked  by  an  alcove, 
from  which  arc  feen  the  bridge  and  the  town  of  Chep- 
llow,  with  its  caflle  fltuated  in  a  remarkable  manner 
on  the  very  brink  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  waflied  by 
the  Wye  ;  and  beyond  thcfc  the  Severn  Ihowsa  fsnall 
portioa  of  its  filvcry  furface. 

"  Proceeding  a  little  farther  along  the  walk,  a  view 
is  caught  which  the  painter  might  call  a  complete  land- 
fcape  :  The  caftle  with  the  fcrpcntine  part  of  the  Wye 
below  Chepftow,  intermixed  in  a  pcculiarmanner  wiih 
the  broad  waters  of  the  Severn,  form  the  (ore-ground; 
which  is  backed  by  dillant  hills  ;  the  rocks,  crowned 
with  wood,  lying  between  the  alcove  and  the  caflle,  to 
the  right ;  and  Caftleliill  farm,  elevated  upon  the  op- 
pofite  banks  of  the  river,  to  the  left,  form  the  two 
lidc-fcrcens.  This  point  is  not  marked,  and  muft  fre- 
quently be  lull  to  the  ftranger. 

"  The  grctto,  fituatcd  at  the  head  of  Perfe-wood, 
co;nmand3  a  near  view  of  the  oppofite  rocks;  mag- 
iiiticent  beyond  defcription  !  The  litilenefs  of  human 
art  was  never  placed  in  a  more  humiliating  point  of 
Ticw  ;  tiie  Cadle  of  Chepllow,  a  noble  fortrcfs,  is,  com- 
pared with  ( he fe  natural  bulwark3,amerc  houfe  of  cards. 

"  Above  the  grotto,  upon  the  ifthmus  of  the  Perfe- 
field lide,  is  a  llirubbery  ;  ftrangely  mifpliced  !  an 
unpardonable  intrulion  upon  the  native  grandeur  of 
this  fcenc.  Mr  Gilpin's  obfcrvations  upon  this,  as 
upon  every  other  occafion,  arc  very  juft.  He  fays, 
'  It  is  a  pity  the  ingenious  embcllilher  of  thefe  fcenes 
could  not  have  been  fatisfied  with  the  great  beau:ies 
of  nature  which  he  commanded.  The  ftiri-bberies  he 
has  introduced  in  this  part  of  his  improvements  1  fear 
will  rather  be  eftccmcd  paltry.'-—'  It  is  not  thelhrub 
which  offends ;  it  is  the  formal  introduction  of  it. 
Wild  underwood  may  be  an  appendage  of  the  grandeft 
fcenc  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  appendage.  A  bed  of  violets 
or  of  lilies  may  enamel  the  ground  with  propriety  at 
the  foot  of  an  oak  ;  but  if  yon  introduce  them  artificially 
in  a  border,  you  introduce  a  trifling  formality,  and  dif- 
gracc  the  noble  objeft  you  wilh  to  adorn.' 

"  The  walk  now  leaves  the  wood,  and  opens  upon 
the  loAcr  lawn,  until  coming  near  the  houfe  it  enters 
the  aUrming  precipice  facing  Llancot ;  winding  along 
the  face  of  it  in  a  manner  which  docs  great  honour  to 
the  artid.  Sometimes  the  fragments  of  rock  which 
/all  in  its  way  are  avoided,  at  other  times  partially  re- 
moved, (b  as  to  conduit  the  path  along  a  ledge  carved 


out  of  the  rock;  and  in  one  inftance,  a  huge  frag- Principal 
nient,  of  a   foincwhat  conical  fhape  ai.d  many  yards  Relidencc. 
high,  is  perforated  ;   the  path  leadiiig  through  its  bafe.  "       " 
This  is  a  thought  which  will  hand  down  to  future 
times  the  greaintfs  of  Mr  Morris's  tafle;   the  defi^n 
and  the  execution  are  equally  great ;  not  a  mark  ot  a 
tool  to  be  fetii ;  all  appears  pcrfedly  natural.     The 
arch-way  is  made  v/inding,  lo  that  on  the  approach 
it  appears  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  cave  ;  and,  on  a  near- 
er view,  the  idea  is  llrengthencd  by  an  allowable  de- 
ception ;  a  black  dark  bole  on  the  fide  next  the  cli^ 
which,  feen  from  the  entrance  before  the  perforation  is 
difcovered,  appears  to  be  the  darkfome  inlet  into  the 
boJy  of  the  cave. 

"  From  this  point,  that  vad  inclofure  of  rocks  and 
precipices  which  marks  the  peculiar  magnificence  of 
Perfefield  is  feen  to  advantage.  The  area,  contain- 
ing ill  this  point  of  view  the  fields  of  Llancot  and  the- 
lowcr  margin  of  Perfe-wood,  is  broken  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  pidiirefque  by  the  graceful  winding  of  the 
Wye;  hcrewafliingalow  gralFy  IliorCjacd  there  fweep- 
ing  at  the  feet  of  the  rocks,  which  rife  in  fome  places 
perpendicular  from  the  water  ;  but  in  general  they  have 
a  wooded  ofi'set  at  the  bafe  ;  above  which  they  rife  to 
one,  two,  or  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high  ; 
expofing  one  full  face,  filvered  by  age,  and  bearded 
with  ivy,  growing  out  of  the  wrinkle-like  fcanis  and 
fifTures.  If  one  might  be  allowed  to  compare  ihc 
paltry  performances  of  art  with  the  magnificent  works 
of  nature,  we  fliould  fay,  that  this  i.clolurc  refcmblcs 
a  prodigious  fortrcfs  which  lias  lain  long  in  ruins.  It 
is  in  reality  one  of  nature's  ftror.g  holds  ;  and  as  fuch 
has  probably  been  frtquenily  made  ufe  of.  Acrofs  the 
iflbmus  on  the  Gloucellerfhire  fide  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  deep  intrcnchnient,  called  to  this  day  the 
Bulwark ;  and  tradition  ftill  teems  with  the  extraor- 
dinary warlike  feats  that  have  been  performed  among 
this  romantic  fcenery. 

"  From  ihe  perforated  rock,  the  walk  leads  down 
to  the  cold-bath  (a  complete  place),  frated  about  the 
mid-way  of  the  prccij.ice,  in  this  pan  lefs  fleep  ;  and 
from  the  cold-bath  a  rough  path  winds  down  to  the 
meadow,  by  the  fide  of  the  Wye,  from  whence  the 
precipice  on  the  Perfefield  fide  is  feen  with  csery  ad- 
vantage;  the  giant  fragments,  hung  with  llirubsand 
ivy,rifeinagaftly  mannerfrom  amongfl  the  underwood, 
and  Oiow  tbemfelves  in  all  their  native  favagcncfs. 

"  From  the  cold-bath  upward,  a  coach-road  (very 
Aeep  and  difficult  I  leads  to  the  top  of  the  clift,  at  the 
upper  corner  of  the  upper  lawn.  Near  the  top  of  the 
road  is  a  point  which  commands  one  of  the  moft  plea* 
Aug  views  of  Perfefield  :  The  Wye  fwecping  through 
a  grall'y  vale  which  opens  to  the  left  : — Llancot  back- 
ed by  iis  rocks,  with  the  Severn  immediately  behind 
them  ;  and,  feen  in  this  point  of  view,  feems  to  be 
divided  from  the  Wye  by  only  a  fharp  ridge  of  rock, 
with  a  precipice  on  either  fide  ;  and  behind  the  Se- 
vern, the  vale  and  wooded  hills  of  Gloucefterfhire. 

"  From  this  place  a  road  leads  to  the  top  of  Wind- 
cliff — aftoniQiing  fight  !  The  face  of  nature  probably 
affords  not  a  more  magnificent  fccne  I  Llancot  in  all 
its  grandeur,  the  grounds  of  Ptrfcncid,  the  caflle  and 
town  of  Chcpflow,  the  graceful  w  indings  of  the  Wye 
below,  and  its  conflux  with  the  Severn;  to  the  left 
the  forcd  ')f  Dean  ;  to  the  right,  the  rich  marOics  and 
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Principal  piifturcfque  mountains  of  South  Wales  ;  a  broad  view 
ReCJence,  of  the  Severn,  opening  its  fea-likc  mouth;  the  con- 
*  flux  of  the  Avon,  with  merchant  luips  at  anchor  in 
King-road,  anil  vcil'els  of  different  dcfcriptions  under 
fail;  Aull-Cliff,  and  ciie  whole  vale  of  Berkely,  back- 
ed by  the  wooded  fwclls  of  Gloiicellerihire,  the  view 
terminating  in  clouds  ofdillant  hills,  rifing  one  behind 
another,  until  the  eye  becomes  unable  to  diilinguilh  the 
earth's  billowy  fiirface  from  the  clouds  themfelves." 

The  leading  principle  of  the  improvement  propofcd 
b/ our  author  is,  to  "  fcparyte  the  fublime  from  the 
beautiful  ;  fo  that  in  viewing  the  one,  the  eye  might 
not  fo  much  as  fufpcfh  that  the  other  was  near. 

"  Let  the  hanging  walk  be  condncited  entirely  along 
the  precipices,  or  through  the  thickets,  fo  as  to  dif- 
clofe  the  natural fcenery,  without  once  difcovering  the 
lawn  or  any  other  acquired  foftnefs.  Let  the  path  be 
as  rude  as  if  trodden  only  by  wild  beads  and  favages, 
and  the  rerting  places,  if  any,  as  ruftic  as  polliblc. 

"  Erafe  entirely  the  prefent  Ihrubbery,  and  lay  out 
another  as  elegant  as  nature  and  art  could  render  it 
before  the  houfc,  fwclling  it  out  into  the  lawn  towards 
the  flables  ;  between  which  and  the  kitchen-garden 
make  a  narrow  winding  entrance. 

"  Convert  the  upper  lawn  into  a  deer-paddock,  fuf- 
fering  it  to  run  as  wild,  rough,  and  foreft-likc  as  total 
negligence  would  render  it. 

"  The  viewer  would  then  be  thus  condufled  :  He 
would  enter  the  hanging- walk  by  a  fequeAeredpath  at 
the  lower  corner  of  the  lawn,  purfuing  it  through  the 
wood  to  beneath  the  grotto,  and  round  the  head-land, 
or  winding  through  Peifewood,  to  the  perforated  rock 
and  the  cold-bath,  without  once  conceiving  an  idea  (if 
poUible)  that  art,  or  at  leaft  that  much  art,  had  been 
made  ufe  of  in  difclofing  the  natural  grandeur  of  the 
furrounding  objeds;  which  ought  to  appear  as  if  they 
prcfented  themfelves  to  his  view,  or  at  moflasif  no- 
thing was  wanted  but  his  own  penetration  and  judge- 
ment to  find  them  out.  The  walk  fliould  therefore 
be  conduced  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  breaks  might 
be  quite  natural  ;  yet  the  points  of  view  obvious,  or 
requiring  nothing  but  a  block  orallone  to  mark  them. 
A  Itranger  at  leall  wants  no  feat  here  ;  he  is  too  eager, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  walk,  to  think  of  lounging  up- 
on a  bench. 

"  From  the  cold-bath  he  would  afcend  the  deep, 
near  the  top  of  which  a  commodious  bench  or  benches 
might  be  placed:  the  fatigue  ofafcending  the  hill 
would  require  a  refling-placc  ;  and  there  are  few  points 
which  afford  a  more  pleating  view  than  this  ;  it  is  grand, 
without  being  too  broad  and  glaring. 

*'  From  thefe  benches  he  would  enter  the  forell 
part.  Here  the  idea  of  Nature  in  her  primitive  llate 
would  be  rtrengthencd  :  the  roughnelTes  and  deer  to 
rile  right,  and  the  rocks  in  all  their  native  wildnefs  to 
the  left.  Even  Llancot  might  be  Ihut  out  from  the 
view  by  the  natural  (hrubbcry  of  the  cliff.  The  Lover's 
Leap,  however  (a  tremendous  peep),  might  remain; 
but  no  benches,  nor  other  work  of  art,  Ihould  here  be 
feen.  A  natural  path,  deviating  near  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  woiild  bring  the  viewer  down  to  the  lower 
corner  of  the  park  ;  where  benches  Ihould  he  placed  in 
a  happy  point,  fo  as  to  give  a  tuU  view  of  the  rocks  and 
native  wildnellcs,  and  at  the  fame  time  hide  the  farm- 
honfes,  fields,  and  other  acquired  beauties  of  Llancot. 

"  Having faiiated  himfelf  with  this  fayage  fcenc,  he 


would  he  led,  by  a  ftill  ruflicpath,  through  the  laby- 
rinth— when  the  fiirubberyj  the  lawn,  with  all  its  ap- 
pendages, the  graccfid  Wye,  and  the  broad  lilver  Se- 
vern, would  break  upon  the  eye  with  every  advantauc  of 
ornamental  nature  :  the  tranfilion  could  not  fail  lo  ilrike. 
"  From  this  foft  fcenc  he  would  be  fliown  to  the  top 
of  WindcHtf, where  in  one  vafl  view  he  would  unite  the 
I'ublime  and  beautiful  of  Perfcfield." 

Only  one  other  particular  remains  to  be  noticed  be- 
fore cloliug  this  article.  A  place  which  is  the  refidencc 
of  a  family  all  the  year  is  very  dclei5live,  if  fon-,e  por- 
tion of  it  be  not  fet  apart  for  the  enjoyment    of  a   tine 
day,  for  air,  and  cxercife,  in  winter.     To  fuch  a  fpct 
Ihelterisabfolutely  elFential  ;and  evergreens  bein;;  the 
thickeft  covert,  are  therefore  the  bcft  :  their  verdure 
alfo  is  then  agreeable  to  the  eye  ;  and  they  may  bear- 
ranged  fo  as  to  produce  a   beatitiful  mixture  of  greens, 
with  more  certainty  than  deciduous  trees,  and  with  al- 
moft  equal  variety  :  they  may  be  colkftcd  into  a  wood  ; 
and  through  that  wood  gravel-walks  may  be  led  along^ 
openings ofaconfiderablc  breadth,  free  from  large  trees 
which  would  intercept  the  r.iys  of  the  fun,  and  wind- 
ing in  fuch  a  manner  as   to  avoid  any  draft  of  wind, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  blow.     But  when  a  re- 
treat at  all  times  is  thus  fccurcd,  other   fpots  may   be 
adapted  only  to  occafional  purpofes  ;   and  be  jheltcred 
towards  the  north  or  the  ealt  on  one  h.ind,  while  they 
are  opt-n  to  tiie  fun  on  theother.     The  few  hours  of 
cheerfnlnefs  and  warmth  which  its  beams  afford  are  fo 
valuable  as  to  juftify  the  facrifice  even  of  the  principles 
of  beauty  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  ,  and  therefore  no 
objei'lions  of  famenefs  or  formality  can  prevail  againfl 
thepleafantncfsofaftraight  walk,  under  a  thick  hedge 
or  a  fouth  wall.     The  eye  may,  however,  be  diverted 
from  the  (kreen  by  a  border  before  it,  where  the  aco- 
nite and  the  fiiowdrop,  the  crocus  and  hep.iiica,  l)rought 
forward  by  the  wannth  of  the  lituaiion,  will  be  wel- 
come harbingers  of  fpring  ;  and  on  the  oppofue  fide  of 
the  walk,  little  tufts  of  laurudines,  and  of  vaiiegatcil 
evergreens,  may  be  planted.    The  I'pot  thus  enlivened 
by  a  variety  of  colours,  and  even  a  degree  of  bloom, 
maybe  flill  further  improved  by  a  green  houfc.     The 
entertainment  which  exotics  afford  peculiarly  belongs 
to  this  part  of  the  year  ;  and  if  amongll  them  be  iuicr- 
fpcrfcd  fome    of  our  earliefl  flowers,  they  will  there 
blow  before  their  time,  and  anticipate    the  gaiety   of 
the  feafon  which  is  advancing.     The  walk  may  alio 
lead  to  the  (loves,  where  the  climate  and  the  plants  are 
always  the  fame.     And  the  kitchen-garden  Ihould  not 
be  far  off  ;   for  that  is  never  quite  delfitute  of  produce, 
and  always  an  adive  fcene  :  the  appearance  of  bufincls 
is  alone  engaging  ;   and  the  occupations  there   are  an 
carncll  of  the  happier  fealons  to  which  they  are  prepa- 
rative.    By  thtfc  expedients  even   the  winter  may   be 
rendered  cheerful  in  a  place  where  llielter  is  provided 
againll  all  but  the  bittercft  inclemencies  of  the  Ikv,  and 
agreeable  objeO-fs  and  iutereiliug  amufements  are  con- 
trived for  every  hour  of  tolerable  -.veather. 

For  the    particular   operations   in    gardening,   fee 
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KiTCHEX-Oardi-n,  Orchard,  Crken-Hdi/JI-,  Hut- 
Houfe,  Inarching,  Espalier,  &c.  and  the  culture 
and  management  of  different  plants  under  their  re- 
fpedivc  naipes^ 
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GARDINER  (Siephen),  biQiop  of  of  Winchefler, 
am!  lord  chancellor  ot  England,  born  at  Bury  St  Ed- 
munds in  S.ittulk,  natural  Ion  to  Richard  Woodville, 
brother  to  queen  Elizabeth  wife  to  Edward  IV.  was 
leariic-.i  in  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  and  in  divinity.  He 
ligned  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Katharine  of 
Spain  ;  abjured  the  pope's  fupreniacy  :  and  vjxhDeve- 
ra  ct  faifa  ohedicntia,  in  behalf  ot  the  king  ;  yet  in 
Edward's  reign  lie  oppofed  the  reformation,  and  was 
pnniflied  with  imprilonment ;  but  queen  Mary  coming 
to  (he  throne,  flic  enlarged  him.  He  drew  up  the  ar- 
ticles of  marriage  between  the  queen  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  which  were  \t.ry  advantageous  to  England.  He 
was  violent  againft  the  reformers;  but  on  his  death-bed 
was  did'atisfied  with  his  Jii'e,  and  often  repeated  thei'e 
words  :  Errav't  cum  Petro,  fid  ?ioh  ficvi  cuvi  Pclro.  He 
died  in  ijjj. 

GARGARISM  (from  yafTafi^a^  "  to  wafh  the 
mouth  ;")  a  gargle.  Its  ufe  is  for  walhing  the  mouth 
and  throat  with,  when  inflammations,  ulcerations,  &c. 
are  there.  A  fmall  quantity  may  be  taken  into  the 
mouth,  and  moved  brifkly  about,  and  then  fpii  out  j 
or  if  the  patient  cannot  do  this  to  any  advantage,  the 
liquor  may  be  injeded  by  a  fyringe.  When  gargles 
are  required,  their  ufe  lliould  be  more  frequently  re- 
peated than  is  done  in  common  praflice. 

GARGET,  a  difcafe  of  cattle,  conlifting  in  a  fwel- 
ling  of  the  throat  and  the  neighbouring  parts  :  to  pre- 
vent which   bleeding  in  the  fpring  is  recommended. 

GARGIL,  a  diftemper  in  geefe,  which  by  llopping 
the  head  Inquently  proves  mortal.  Three  or  four 
cloves  of  garlic,  beaten  in  a  mortar  with  fome  fwcet 
butter,  and  made  into  little  balls,  and  given  the  crea- 
ture falling,  arc  the  ordinary  cure. 

GARIDELLA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  iri- 
ginia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  under  the  26th  or- 
der, Alii/t/JJ/i<ju,r.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  v\ith 
leaves  refembling  riower-petals;  there  are  five  bilabiate 
and  bifid  neJtaria  ;  the  capfules  arepolyrpennous,  and 
adhering  together, 


were  held  ;  or  at  any  other  place  where  marks  of  pub- 
lic joy  or  gaity  were  required,  as  at  triumphal 
arches,  tournaments,  &c. 

GARLIC.     SccAlium. 

GARMENT,  that  wherewith  any  perfon  is  clothed. 
See  Dress  and  Habit. 

GARNET,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  beautiful  gem, 
of  a  red  colour,  with  an  admixture  of  blue.  See  Gra- 

NATE. 

When  pure  and  free  from  blemilhes,  it  is  little  infe- 
rior in  appearance  to  the  oriental  ruby,  though  only  of 
a  middle  degree  of  hardnefs  between  the  fapphirc  and 
common  cryftal.  It  is  found  of  various  lizes,  from  that 
of  a  pin's  head  to  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Among  our  lapidaries  and  jewellers,  genuine  garnets 
are  known  by  different  names  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  colour.  I.  The  garnet,  fimply  fo 
called,  is  the  tineft  and  moft  valuable  kind,  being  of  a 
very  deep  blood-red,  with  a  faint  admixture  of  blue. 
2.  The  rock-ruby;  a  name  very  improperly  given  to 
the  garnet  when  it  is  of  a  very  llrong  but  not  deep  red, 
and  has  a  fairer  caft  of  the  blue  :  this  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful gem.  3.  Tile  forane  or  ferain  garnet  ;  that  of  a 
yet  brighter  red,  approaching  to  the  colour  of  native 
cinnabar,  with  a  faint  blue  tinge.  4.  The  almandinc, 
a  garnet  only  a  little  paler  than  that  called  the  rock- 
ruby . 

CARNET-Co/our.     See  Colouring  oJClass. 

Tohnitatc  Carsets.  The  making  the  counterfeit 
garnet  in  paftc  is  done  as  follows. — Take  prepared  cry- 
ftal  two  ounces,  common  red-lead  fix  ounces,  manga- 
nclc  16  grains,  zaffre  three  grains  ;  mix  all  well,  put 
them  into  a  crucible,  cover  it  with  lute,  and  fet  it  m 
a  potter's  kiln  for  24  hours.  Or  take  cry  (tal  two  oun- 
ces, minium  five  ounces  and  a  half,  niangancfe  15 
grains,  zafTre  four  grains  :  mix  them  well  together ;  and 
let  all  be  baked,  in  a  pot  well  luttd,  in  a  potter's  kiln 
24  hours. 

GARONNE,  a  large  river  of  France,  which  ta- 
king its  rife   in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  runs  north 


well  by  the  city  of  Tlioloufe,  divides  the  provinces  of 
GARlZIM,  GERlziiM,  or  C^r//7;;;,  (anc.  geo;r.)  a     Guienne  and  Gafcony,  and,  vifiting  the  city   of  Bour 
auntain  of  Samaria, at  the  foot  ofwhichllood  Sichcm;      deaux,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  about    60  milei 


jnoun 

fo  near,  that  Joiham  could  be  heard  by  the  Sichemites 
from  its  top.  (Judges  ix.  7.)  Famous  for  the  temple 
built  on  it  by  Sanballet,  in  favour  of  his  fon-in-law 
Manall'eth,  by  the  permillion  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  200  years  after  deftroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  fon 
of  Simon,  the  fourth  in  fuccellion  of  the  Afmoneans 
(Jofephus). 

GARLAND,  a  fort  of  chaplet  made  of  flowers, 
feathers,  and  fometimes  precious  Hones,  worn  on  the 
head  in  manner  of  a  crown. — The  word  is  formed  of 
the  Vrtnchguirlande,  and  that  of  the  barbarous  Latin 
garlanda,  or  Italian  ghirlande.  Menage  traces  its  ori- 
gin ixova.  gyrus ,  through  _g-^' ;■«////,  \.o  gymlare,  gyrlan- 
dun/,  ghirlandum ;  and  at  length  ^/i/Wa/ja'a  and  guir- 
landi;  fo  that  guirlandc  ^xiA  garland  zxt  dcfcended 
the  fixth  or  fevcnth  degree  from  gyrus. — Hicks  rejefls 
this  derivation,  and  brings  iheword  ixom  gardil  hands, 
which  in  the  nonhern  languages  lignify  a  nofegay, 
ertjuHy  wro'ighi  ivhh  thg  hand. 

Garland  alfo  denotes  ornaments  of  tlowers,  fruits, 
and  leaves,  intermixed;  anciently  much  ufcd  at  the 
gates  of  temples,  where  fcafts  and  folcmn  rejoicings     the  fame  coach 


es 
below  that  city.  It  has  alfo  a  communication  with 
the  Mediterranean,  by  means  of  the  royal  canal  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  tide  flows  up  this  river  20  miles 
above  Bourdeaux. 

GARRICK  (David),  Efq  ;  the  great  RofciusofBri- 
taiR  and  this  age,  who  for  near  40  years  hath  flione  the 
brightell  luminary  in  the  hemilphcre  of  the  flage,  was 
born  at  the  Angel  Inn  at  Hereford,  in  the  year  1716. 
His  father,  Captain  Peter  Garrick,  was  a  French  re- 
fugee, and  had  a  troop  of  horfe  which  were  then  quar. 
tered  in  that  city.  This  rank  he  maintained  in  the  ar- 
my for  feveral  years,  and  had  a  majority  at  the  time  of 
his  death  ;  that  event,  however,  prevented  him  from 
ever  enj<iying  it.  Mr  Garrick  received  the  firfl  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  free-fchciol  at  Lichfield  ; 
which  he  afterwards  completed  at  Rochtfter,  under 
the  celebrated  MrColfon,  lince  mathematical  profeflbr 
3t  Cambridge.  Dr  Johnfon  and  he  were  fcllow-flu« 
dents  at  the  fame  fchool  :  and  it  is  a  curious  faft,  that 
thcle  two  celebrated  geii.iufes  came  up  to  London,  with 
the  intention  of  pufhing  themfelves  into  adlirc  life,  in 
On  the  9th  of  March  1736,  he  was 
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©arrick,    entered  at  the  lionoiirablc  fociety  of  Lincoln's-Inn. 

*— ^' '  The  (ludy  of  the  law,  however,  he  fooii  qiiiteJ  ;  and 

followed  for  fonie  time  the  employment  of  a  wine-mer- 
chant :  but  that  too  difgulling  him,  he  gave  way  at  laft 
to  the  irrcfilliblc  bias  of  his  mind,  and  joined  a  travel- 
ling company  of  comedians  ai  Ipfwich  in  Suffolk,  where 
he  went  by  the  nan\e  oi  Lyddle.  Having  in  this  poor 
fchool  of  Apollo  got  fome  acquaintance  with  the  thea- 
tric art,  he  burll  at  once  upon  the  world,  in  the  year 
1 740-1,  in  all  the  luftre  of  perfection,  at  the  liitle 
theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,  then  under  the  dircdion 
of  Henry  Giffard. 

The  charafter  he  firfl  performed  was  Richard  III. 
in  which,  like  the  fun  barfting  from  behind  a  cloud, 
he  difplaycd  in  theearliefl  dawn  afomcwhat  more  than 
meridian  brightnel's.  His  excellence  dazzled  and  aflo- 
nifhed  every  one  ;  and  the  feeing  a  young  man,  in  no 
more  than  his  24th  year,  and  a  novice  in  reality  to 
the  ftage,  reaching  at  one  fingle  ftep  to  that  heiglit  of 
perfedtion  which  maturity  of  years  and  long  pradical 
experience  had  not  been  able  to  beflow  on  the  then 
capital  performers  of  the  Englilh  ftage,  was  a  pheno- 
menon that  could  not  but  become  the  objeft  of  univer- 
fal  fpeculation  and  of  as  univerfal  admiration.  TJie 
theatres  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town  were  deferted  ; 
Goodman's  Fields,  from  being  the  rendezvous  of  citi- 
zens and  citizens  wives  alone,  became  the  refurt  of  all 
ranks  of  men  ;  and  Mr  Garrick  continued  to  adt  till  the 
clofe  of  the  feafon. 

Having  very  advantageous  terms  offered  him  for  the 
performing  in  Dublin  during  fome  part  of  the  fummer 
(1741),  he  went  over  thither,  where  he  found  the 
lame  juft  homage  paid  to  his  merit  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  own  countrymen.  To  the  fervice  of 
the  latter,  however,  he  efteemed  himfcif  more  imme- 
diately bound  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  cnfuing  winter, 
engaged  himfcif  to  Mr  Fleetwood,  then  manager  of 
^Drury-Lane:  in  which  theatre  he  continued  till  the 
"year  174?,  when  he  again  went  over  to  Ireland,  and 
continued  tlicre  the  whole  feafon,  joint  manager  with 
Mr  Sheridan  in  the  dirciflion  and  profits  of  the  theatre- 
royal  in  Smock-AUcy.  From  thence  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  engaged  for  the  feafon  of  1 746  with 
Mr  Rich  at  Covent-Garden.  This  was  his  laft  per- 
formance as  an  hired  aflor  :  for  in  the  clofe  of  that  fea- 
fon, Mr  Fleetwood's  patent  for  the  management  of 
Drury-Lane  being  expired,  and  that  gentleman  having 
no  inclination  further  to  purfue  a  dcfign  by  which, 
from  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  tlie  proper  con- 
duft  of  it,  or  fome  other  caufe,  he  had  conliderably 
impaired  his  fortune  ;  Mr  Garrick,  in  conjunflion 
with  Mr  Lacy,  purchafed  the  property  of  that  theatre, 
together  with  the  renovation  of  the  patent  ;  and  in 
the  winter  of  1747,  opened  it  with  the  grcateft  part  of 
Mr  Fleetwood's  company,  and  with  the  great  addi- 
tional ftrength  of  Mr  Barry,  Mrs  Prichard,  and  Mrs 
Cibber,  from  Covent-Garden. 

Were  we  to  trace  Mr  Garrick  through  the  feveral 
occurrences  of  his  life, — a  life  fo  aflive,  fo  bufy,  and 
fo  full  of  occurrence  ashis,  we  fhould  fwell  this  account 
to  many  piges.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  he  continued  in  the 
snmolefted  enjoyment  of  his  fame  and  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence to  the  moment  of  his  retirement.  His  univer- 
fality  of  excellence  was  never  once  attacked  by  compc- 
-lition.     Tragedy,  comedy^  and  farce^  the  lover  and 


the  hero,  the  jealous  hufband  who  fafptcls  his  wife 
without  caufe,  and  the  thoui.;htlcfi  lively  rake  who 
attacks  it  without  dclign,  wereall  alike  hisown.  Rage 
and  ridicule,  doubt  and  dtfpair,  tranlport  and  tender- 
ncfs,  compalfi-in  and  contempt  :  love,  jealoufy,  fear, 
fury,  and  liniplicity  ;  all  took  in  turn  poriclfion  of  his 
features,  while  each  of  thcui  in  turn  appeared  to  be 
the  fole  poirelfor  ot  his  heart.  In  the  feveral  charac- 
ters of  Lear  and  Hamlet,  Richard,  Doiilas,  Ronico, 
and  Lulignane  ;  iu  his  Ranger,  Baycs,  Drugger,  Kite- 
ly.  Brute,  and  Benedick,  you  law  the  mufcular  con- 
furmitions  that  your  ideas  attached  to  them  all.  In. 
fliort.  Nature,  the  milfrefs  from  whom  alone  this  great 
performer  borrowed  all  his  lellbns,  being  in  hcvfclf  in- 
exhauftible,  this  her  darling  Ion,  marked  out  for  her 
truelt  reprefentative,  found  an  unlimited  fcope  for 
change  and  divcrfity  in  his  manner  of  copying  from 
her  various  productions.  There  is  one  part  of  theairi- 
cal  conduift  which  ought  unqucftionably  to  be  recorded 
to  Mr  Garrick's  honour,  fiiice  the  caulc  of  virtue  and 
morality,  and  the  formation  of  public  manners,  are 
conliderably  dependent  upon  it  ;  and  that  is,  the  zeal 
with  which  he  aimed  to  banilh  from  the  ftage  all  thofc 
plays  which  carry  with  them  an  immoral  tendency, 
and  to  prune  from  thofe  which  do  not  abfolutely,  on 
the  whole,  promote  the  intercfts  of  vice,  fuch  fcenes 
of  licentioulntfs  and  liberty,  as  a  redundancy  of  wit, 
and  too  great  livelincfs  of  imagination  have  induced 
fome  of  our  comic  writers  to  indulge  thenifelves  in,  and 
which  the  fynipathetic  difpolition  of  our  age  of  gallan- 
try and  intrigue  has  given  fanftion  to.  The  purity  of 
the  Englilh  ftage  has  ceitaiiily  been  much  mere  fully 
eftabliflitd  during  the  adminiftralion  of  this  theatrical 
niiniftcr,  than  it  had  ever  been  during  preceding  ma» 
nagements.  He  feems  to  have  carried  his  nioJeU,  mo- 
ral, chafte,  and  pious  principles  with  him  into  the 
very  management  of  the  theatre  itfelf,  and  refcued  per- 
formers from  that  obloquy  which  (luck  on  the  prolef- 
fion.  Of  ihofe  who  were  accounted  blackguards,  un- 
worthy the  allociation  of  the  world,  he  made  gentle- 
men, united  them  with  fociety,  and  introduced  thcnt 
to  all  the  domeftic  comforts  of  life.  The  theatre  was 
no  longer  efteemed  the  receptacle  of  all  vice  ;  and  the 
moral,  iheTerious,  the  religious  part  of  mankind,  did 
not  helitate  to  partake  the  rational  entertainment  of 
a  play,  and  pafs  a  cheerful  evening  undifgufted  with 
the  licentioufuefs,  and  uncorrupted  by  the  iiumoraliiy, 
of  the  exhibition. 

Notwithftanding  the  numberlefs  and  laborious  avo- 
cations attendant  on  his  profeifion  as  an  actor,  and  his 
ftation  as  a  manager ;  yet  ftill  his  at-live  genius  was 
perpetually  burfting  forth  in  various  little  pruJiidions 
in  the  dramatic  and  poetical  way,  whofe  merit  cannot 
but  make  us  regret  his  want  of  time  for  the  piirluancc 
of  more  extenfive  and  important  works.  It  ii  certain, 
that  his  merit  as  an  author  is  not  of  the  firft  magni- 
tude :  but  his  great  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  of 
ftage-effcft,  and  his  happy  turn  for  lively  and  ftriking 
fatire,  made  him  generally  fuccefsful :  and  his  pro- 
logues and  epilogues  in  particular,  which  are  aJmoft  ii;- 
numcrable,  pofl'efs  fuch  a  degree  of  happincfs,  both  in 
the  conception  and  execution,  as  to  ftand  unequalled. 
His  Ode  on  the  death  of  Mr  Pelham  run  through  four 
editions  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks.  His  Ode  on  Shake- 
fpeareisa  niafterly  piece  of  poetry;  and  when  dclivcr- 
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•Garrick  ed  by  lilmfelf,  wjs  a  mod  capital  cxliibidon.  His  al- 
ii reraiions  of  Sliakefpeare  and  other  authors  have  hcen 
Garltang.  ^^  (jmes  fiicccfsful,  and  at  times  exploded.  The  cut- 
^  ting  out  the  grave-diggers  fccne  from  Hamlet  will  ne- 
ver be  forgot  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  gallery 
at  Driiry.  Though  iiecelTary  to  the  chaftenefs  of  the 
fcene,  they  cannot  bear  to  lofe  fo  much  true  fterling 
wit  and  humour  ;  and  it  mufl  be  owed,  that  exube- 
rances of  that  kind,  though  they  hurt  the  uniformity, 
yet  increafe  the  luxuriance  of  the  tree.  Among  his 
alterations  the  following  are  part :  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  altered  from  Ben  Johnfon  ;  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, ^Villt<:r's  Tale,  Catherine  and  Petruchio,  Cymbe- 
line,  Hamlet,  &c.  altered  and  made  up  from  Shakc- 
fpeare  :  Gameflers,  a  comedy,  from  Shirley  j  Ifabclla, 
from  Southerne.  To  thefc  we  add,  as  original  pro- 
dudtions,  the  Farmer's  Return,  and  Linco's  Travels, 
interludes;  Guardian,  Lethe,  Lying  Valet,  Mifs  in 
her  Teens,  Male  Coquet,  Irilh  Widow,  and  other  co- 
medies in  two  afts  ;  Enchanter,  a  mufical  entertain- 
ment ;  Lilliput ;  the  Chriftmas  Tale  is  afcribed  to 
him,  and  many  others. 

We  now  bring  him  to  the  period  of  his  retirement 
in  the  fpringof  1776  ;  when,  full  of  fame,  with  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  fplendid  fortune,  and  growing  into 
years,  he  thought  proper  to  feck  the  vale  of  life,  to 
enjoy  that  dignified  and  honourable  eafc  which  was 
compatible  with  his  public  fiiuation,  and  which  he  had 
fowell  earned  by  the  adivity  and  the  merits  of  his 
dramatic  reign.  But  very  Ihort  indeed  was  the  period 
allotted  to  him  for  this  precious  enjoyment :  for  on 
the  20th  of  January  1779,  he  departed  this  life;  lea- 
ving no  one  rival  in  excellence  upon  earth  to  compen- 
fatc  for  his  lofs,  or  a  hope  of  our  ever  meeting  with 
his  like  again. 

GARRISON,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  body  of  forces, 
difpofed  in  a  fortrefs,  to  defend  it  againft  the  enemy, 
or  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  fubjcflion  ;  or  even  to  be 
fublifled  during  the  winter  feafon  :  hence  garrifon  and 
'j.'inter-quartem\e.  fometimesufed  indiffiirently  for  the 
fame  thing  ;  and  fometimcs  they  denote  difterent  things. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  a  garrifon  is  a  place  wherein  forces 
are  maintained  to  feciire  it,  and  where  they  keep  re- 
gular guard,  as  a  frontier  town,  a  citadel,  caiile,  tower, 
&c.  The  garrifon  fliould  be  always  flronger  than  the 
townfmen. 

Du  Cangc  derives  the  word  from  the  corrupt  Latin 
garnifio,  which  the  latter  writers  ufc  to  (ignify  all 
manner  of  munition,  arms,  vifluals,  &c.  necelfary  for 
the  defence  of  a  place,  and  luftaining  of  a  liege. 

Winter-quarters  lignify  a  place  where  a  number  of 
forces  are  laid  up  in  the  winter  feafon,  without  keep- 
ing the  regular  guard. 

GARSTANG,  a  town  in  Lancafliire,  223  miles 
from  London;  in  the  poll  road  between  Prefton  and 
Lancailer.  It  is  a  large  populous  place,  near  a  mile 
in  length,  but  built  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  with 
dirty  ilrcets,  and  very  indifferent  houfes.  The  church 
js  a  ilately  Gothic  flruflure.  By  the  late  inland  navi- 
gation, it  lias  communication  with  the  rivers  Mcrfey, 
Dec,  Ribbic,  Oufc,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Huni- 
ber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including 
its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Nottingham, York,  Wcftniorcland,  Chefler, 
Staft'ord,  Warwick,  Leiceftcr,  Oxt'ord;Worcefter,  Sec. 
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GARTER,  a  ligature  for  tying  up  the  flocking  ;  Gattei*. 
but  particularly  ufed  for  the  badge  of  a  noble  order  of  *— v — 
knights,  hence  denominated  the 

Ord€r  of  the  Carter,  a  military  order  of  knight- 
hood, the  mod  noble  and  ancient  of  any  lay-order  in 
the  world,  inftiiuted  by  Edward  III.  The  knights- 
companions  are  generally  princes  and  peers  ;  and  the 
king  of  England  is  the  fovereign  or  chief  of  the  order. 
The  number  of  knights  was  originally  26  ;  but  fix 
were  added  in  1 786,  on  account  of  the  increafe  of  the 
royal  family.  They  are  a  college  or  corporation,  ha- 
ving a  great  and  little  feal. 

Their  officers  are  a  prelate,  chancellor,  regifter,king 
at  arms,  and  ullier  of  the  black  rod.  They  have  alio 
a  dean,  with  12  canons,  and  petty  canons,  vergers,  and 
26  pcnfioncrs  or  poor  knights.  The  prelate  is  ihe 
head.  This  office  is  veiled  in  the  bifhop  of  Winche- 
Aer,  and  has  ever  been  fo.  Next  the  prelate  is  the 
chancellor  ;  which  office  is  veiled  in  the  bifliop  of  Sa- 
lifbury,who  keeps  the  feals,  &c.  The  next  is  the  re- 
gillcr,  who  by  his  oath  is  to  enter  upon  the  rcgiltry, 
the  fcrutinies,  cledlions,  penalties,  and  other  afts  of 
the  order  with  all  fidelity  :  The  dean  of  Windfor  is  al- 
ways regifter  ex  officio.  The  fourth  officer  is  Garter 
and  king-at-arms,  being  two  diflinft  offices  united  ill 
one  perfon.  Garter  carries  the  rod  and  fceptre  at 
the  feall  of  St  George,  the  proteftor  of  this  order, 
when  the  fovereign  is  prefent.  He  notifies  the  elec- 
tions of  new  knights,  attends  the  folcmnity  of  their 
inflallations,  carries  the  garter  to  the  foieign  princes, 
&c.  He  is  the  principal  officer  within  the  college  of 
arms,  and  chief  of  the  heralds.     See  KiKG-at-Arvis. 

All  thefe  officers  except  the  prelate  hath  fees  and 
penfions.  The  college  of  the  order  is  feated  in  the 
caftle  of  Windfor,  within  the  chapel  of  St  George,  and 
the  charter-houfe,  erefted  by  the  founder  for  that 
purpofc.  The  habit  and  enfign  of  the  order  are,  a 
garter,  mantle,  cape,  george,  and  collar.  The  three 
fird  were  affigned  to  the  knights  companions  by  the 
founder  ;  and  the  george  and  collar  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  garter  challenges  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  drefs,  by  reafon  that  from  it  the 
noble  order  is  denominated  ;  that  it  is  the  fird  part 
of  the  habit  prcfented  to  foreign  princes  and  ab- 
fent  knights,  who,  and  all  other  knights-clcft,  are 
therewith  fird  adorned  ;  and  it  is  of  fo  great  honour  and 
grandeur,  that  by  the  bare  invediture  with  this  noble 
enlign,  the  knights  arc  edeenicd  companions  of  the 
grcated  military  order  in  the  world.  It  is  worn  on  the 
left  leg  between  the  knee  and  calf,  and  is  enamelled 
with  this  motto,  Honi  eoit  q_ui  mal  y  tense  ;  i.e. 
Shams  10  h'un  that  thinks  evit  hereof:  The  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  king  Edward  having  laid  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  France,  retorted  fliame  and  defiance  upon 
him  that  fliould  dare  to  think  amifs  of  the  jnd  enicr- 
prifelie  had  undertaken,  for  recovering  his  lawful  right 
to  that  crown  ;  and  that  the  bravery  of  thofe  knights 
whom  he  had  elefted  into  this  order,  was  fuch  as 
would  enable  him  to  maintain  the  quarrel  againft  thofe 
thai  tiiought  ill  of  it. 

The  mantle  is  the  chief  of  thefe  vedments  madeufe 
of  upon  all  folcmn  occafions.  The  colour  of  the  man- 
tle is  by  the  datutes  appointed  to  be  blue.  The  leiigih 
of  the  train  of  the  mantle  only  diftinguiflies  the  fove- 
reign from  the  knights-conipanions.     To  the  collar  of 
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Garter,     the  mantle  is  fixed  a  pair  of  long  firings,  anciently 

' '^ wove  with  blue  lilk  only,  but  now  twilled  round,  and 

made  of  Venice  gold  and  lilk,  cif  the  colour  of  the 
robe,  with  knous  or  buttons,  and  talFels  at  the  end. 
Thf  left  fliouluer  of  the  mantle  has  from  the  inllita- 
tionbeen  adorned  with  a  large  garter,  with  the  device, 
HoNisoiT,  &c.  \\'ithin  this  is  the  crofs  of  the  or- 
der, which  was  ordained  to  be  worn  at  all  times  by 
king  Charles  I.  At  length  the  flar  was  introduced, 
being  a  fort  of  crofs  irradiated  with  beams  of  lilver. 

The  collar  is  appointed  to  be  compofed  of  pieces  of 
gold  infafliion  of  garters,  the  ground  enamelled  blue, 
and  the  motto  gold. 

When  the  knights  wear  not  their  robes,  they  are  to 
have  a  lilver  flar  on  the  left  fide  ;  and  they  commonly 
bear  the  picture  of  St  George,  enamelled  on  gold,  and 
befet  with  diamonds,  at  the  end  of  a  blue  ribbon,  crof- 
fing  the  body  from  the  left  Ihoulder.  They  are  not  to 
appear  abroad  without  the  garter,  on  penalty  of  6s.  8d. 
paid  to  the  regifter. 

The  manner  of  elefling  a  knight-companion  into 
this  moft  noble  order,  and  the  ceremonies  of  invefli- 
ture,  are  as  follow.  When  the  fovereign  dcligns  to 
eledf  a  companion  of  the  garter,  thechancellor  belong- 
ing to  this  order  draws  up  the  letters,  which,  palling 
bot  h  under  t  he  fove  reign's  lign-manual  and  figne  toft  he 
order,  are  fent  to  the  perion  by  Garter  principal  king 
at  arms  ;  and  are  in  this  manner  or  to  the  fame  effei^t : 
"  We,  with  the  companions  of  our  mod  noble  order 
of  the  garter,  ainsmbledin  chapter,  holden  this  prefent 
day  at  our  caftle  at  Windfor,  conlidcring  the  virtuous 
fidelity  you  have  Ihown,  and  the  honourable  exploits 
you  have  done  in  our  fervicc,  by  vindicating  and  main- 
taining our  right,  5;c,  have  elected  and  chofenyou  one 
of  the  companions  of  our  order.  Therefore,  we  re- 
quire you  to  make  your  fpeedy  repair  unto  us,  to  re- 
ceive  the  enfigns  thereof,  and  be  ready  foryoiir  inllal- 
lation  upon  the  —  day  of  this  prefent  month,  &c." 

The  garter,  which  is  of  blue  velvet  bordered  with 
fine  gold-wire,  having  commonly  the  letters  of  the 
motto  of  the  fame,  is,  at  tlie  time  of  eleftion,  buckled 
upon  the  left  leg,  by  two  of  the  fenior  companions, 
who  receive  it  from  the  fovereign,  to  whom  it  was 
prefcntcd  upon  a  velvet  cufliion,  by  Garter  king  at 
arms,  with  theufual  reverence,  whilll  the  chancellor 
reads  the  foUov.'ing  admonition,  enjoined  by  the  (la- 
tutes:  "  To  the  honour  of  God  omnipotent,  and  in 
memorial  of  the  bletfed  martyr  St  George,  tie  about 
thy  leg,  for  thy  renown,  this  noble  garter;  wear  it  as 
the  fymbol  of  the  molt  illuftrious  order,  never  to  be 
forgotten  or  laid  alide  ;  that  thereby  thou  mayell  be 
admoniflied  to  be  courageous  ;  and  having  undertaken 
a  jnft  war,  in  which  thou  flialt  be  engaged,  thou 
may  eft  ft  and  tirni,  valiantly  figh:,  and  fuccelfivtly  con- 
quer." The  princely  garter  being  then  buckled  on,  and 
the  word  of  its  (ignitication  pronounced,  the  knight- 
eleft  is  brought  before  the  fovereign,  who  puts  about 
his  neck, kneeling,  a  dark  blue  ribbon, whsrcuntoisap- 
pendant,  wrought  in  gold  within  the  garter,  the  image 
of  St  George  on  horfeback,  with  his  fword  drawn, 
encountering  with  the  dragon.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
ciiancellor  reads  the  following  admonition  :  "  Wear 
this  ribbon  aboui  thy  neck,  adorned  with  the  image  of 
the  bleflcd  martyr  and  foldicr  of  Chrill  St  George, 
Vol.  VII. 


by  whofe  imitation  provoked,  thou  niayeft;  fooverpafs 
both  profperous  and  adverfe  adventures,  that  having 
flontly  vanquiflicd  thy  enemies  both  of  body  and  foul, 
thou  mayelt  not  only  receive  the  praife  of  this  tran- 
lient  combat,  but  be  crowned  with  the  palm  of  eternal 
viftory."  Then  the  knight  elccJted  kilfcs  the  fove- 
reign's  hand  ;  thanks  his  majeify  for  the  great  honour 
done  him  ;  rifes  up,  and  falutes  all  the  companions  fe- 
verally,  who  return  their  congratulations.  See  a  re- 
prefentation  of  the  above  inlignia,  among  others,  on 
the  plate  belonging  to  Ordus  of  Knighthood. 

Since  the  inllitution  of  this  order,  there  have  been 
eight  emperors  and  twenty-eight  kings,  befides  nu- 
merous fovereign  princes,  enrolled  as  companions 
thereof.  Its  origin  is  fomewhat  ditFerently  related, 
The  common  account  is,  that  the  countefs  of  Salifbu- 
ry  at  a  ball  happening  to  drop  her  garter,  the  king 
took  it  up  and  prefented  it  to  her  with  thefe  words, 
"  Honifoit  qui  ma! y  psufi ;"  i.  e.  Evil  to  him  that 
evil  thinks.  This  accident,  it  is  faid,  gave  rife  to  the 
order  and  the  motto;  it  being  the  fpiritof  the-  times 
to  mix  love  and  war  together  :  but  as  in  the  original 
flatntes  of  this  order  there  is  not  theleafl  conjecture 
to  countenance  fuch  a  feminine  inllitution,  credit  can- 
not be  given  to  this  tradition.  Camden,  Fern,  S:c, 
take  it  to  have  been  inftituted  on  occalion  of  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Edward  over  the  French  at  the  bat- 
tle of  CrelFey  :  that  prince,  fay  fome  hillorians,  or- 
dered his  garter  to  be  difplayed,  as  a  lignal  of  bat- 
tle :  in  commemoration  whereof,  he  made  a  garter  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  order  erefted  in  memory  of 
this  fignal  victory,  and  a  fymbol  of  the  indilfoluble 
union  of  the  knights. 

It  appears  from  Rafiel's  chronicle,  lib.  vi.  quoted 
by  Granger  in  the  fupplement  to  his  Biographical 
Hiflory,  that  this  order  was  deviled  by  Richard  I.  at 
the  liege  of  the  city  of  Acres,  when  he  caufed  twenty, 
fix  knights,  who  firmly  flood  by  him,  to  wear  thongs 
of  blue  leather  about  their  legs,  and  that  it  was  per- 
fected in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Edward  III. 

In  1551,  Edward  VI.  made  fome  alterations  in  the 
ritual  of  this  order :  that  prince  compofed  it  in  La- 
tin, the  original  whereof  is  flill  extant  in  his  own 
hand-writing.  He  there  ordained,  that  the  order 
fhould  no  longer  be  called  theorder  of  St  George,  but 
that  of  the  garter  ;  and,  inftead  of  the  George,  hung 
a.t  the  collar,  he  fubflituted  a  cavalier,  bearing  a  book 
on  the  point  of  Iiis  fword,  with  the  word  proticiio 
graven  on  the  fword,  and  ■verbutu  Dei  on  the  book  ; 
with  a  buckle  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  word  Jides 
thereon.     Larrey. 

Carter,  principal  King  at  Anns.  This  office  was 
inftituted  by  Henry  V, 

.  Garter,  and  principal  king  at  arms,  are  two  diftinft 
offices  united  in  one  perfon  :  Garter's  employment  is 
to  attend  the  fcrvice  of  the  order  of  the  garter  ;  for 
which  he  is  allowed  a  mantle  and  badge,  a  houfe  in 
Windfor-CaPilc,  and  penlions  both  from  the  fovereign 
and  knights,  and,  laflly,  fees.  He  alio  carries  the  rod 
and  fceptre  at  every  feall  of  St  George,  when  the  fove- 
reign is  prefent,  and  notifies  the  eleflion  of  fuch  as 
are  new  chofen  ;  attends  ihe  folemnity  of  their  inflal- 
lations,  and  takes  care  of  placing  their  armsover  their 
feats ;  and  carries  the  garter  to  foreign  kings  and 
4  D  ptinces. 
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princes,  for  which  fervice  it  has  been  ufnal  to  join  him 
in  commiflion  with  feme  peer,  or  other  perfou  of  di- 
ilinftion. 

Garter's  oath  relates  only  to  fervicesbcing  perform- 
ed within  the  order,  and  is  taken  in  chapter  before 
the  fovereign  and  knights.  His  oath,  asking  atarms, 
is  taken  before  the  earl  niarfhal. 

Garter  is  alfo  a  term  in  heraldry,  fignifying  the 
IHoiety  or  half  of  a  bend. 

GARTH  is  ufed  in  fomc  parts  of  England  for  a 
little  backfide  or  clofe.  It  is  an  ancient  Britilh  word. 
Gardd,  in  that  language,  fignifies  garden,  and  is  pro- 
nounced, and  written  ^arM.  This  word  is  alfo  ufed 
for  a  dam  or  wear,  &c. 

CARTH-meti  is  ufed  in  ihe  Englifli  flatutes  for  thofe 
who  catch  fifh  by  means  of  tifli-garths,  or  wears.  By 
ftatuteitisordained  that  no  fiflier,  nor  garth-man,  fliall 
ufe  any  nets  or  engines  to  dellroy  the  fry  of  tilli,  &c. 
17  Ric.  II.  cap.  9.  The  word  is  fuppofed  by  feme 
to  be  derived  from  the  Scotch  \sorA  gart,  which  fig- 
nifies forced  or  compelled ;  becaufe  filh  are  forced  by 
the  wear  into  a  loop,  where  they  are  taken. 

Garth  (Sir  Samuel),  an  excellent  Englifli  poet 
and  phylician,  was  defcended  from  a  good  family  in 
Yorkfhire.  He  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  phyli- 
ciansat  London  in  1693.  He  at  that  time  zealonlly  pro. 
moted  and  encouraged  the  ereding  of  the  difpenfary 
for  the  relief  of  the  lick  poor,  by  giving  them  advice 
gratis,  and  medicines  at  low  rates.  This  work  of  cha- 
rity having  expofed  him  and  many  other  phyficians  to 
the  tnyy  and  refentment  of  feveral  perfons  of  the  fame 
faculty  as  well  as  apothecaries,  he  ridiculed  them, with 
peculiar  fpirit  and  vivacity,  in  a  poem  called  the 
Difpenfary ,  in  llx  cantos,  highly  elleemed.  He  was 
one  of  the  moll  eminent  members  of  the  famous  fo- 
cicty  called  the  Ka-Kat  Club,  which  confided  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  diftiaguilhej  by  their  excel- 
lent parts  and  affection  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover. 
Upon  the  accelhon  of  George  I.  he  was  knighted, 
and  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  his  majcfty,  and 
phyfician-geueral  tothe  army.  Nor  were  thefe  more 
than  jufl  rewards  even  of  his  pbyfical  merit.  He  had 
gone  through  the  office  of  ccnfor  of  the  collfge  in 
1 702  ;  and  had  praftifed  always  with  great  reputation, 
and  a  ilritl  regard  to  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the 
faculty,  never  Hooping  to  proflitute  the  dignity  of 
his  profeffion,  through  mean  and  fordid  views  of  fdf- 
interefl,  to  any  even  the  mod  popular  and  wealthy 
apothecaries.  lu  a  fteady  adherence  to  this  noble 
principle,  he  concurred  with  the  much  celebrated  Dr 
Radcliffe,  with  whom  he  was  alfo  often  joined  in  phy- 
fical  confultations.  He  had  a  very  extenllve  prafticc, 
but  was  very  moderate  in  his  views  of  advancing  his 
own  fortune  ;  his  humanity  and  good-nature  inclin- 
ing him  more  to  make  ufe  of  the  great  intereft  he  had 
%vith  perfons  in  power,  for  the  fupport  aud  encourage- 
ment of  other  men  of  letters.  He  chofc  to  live  with 
the  great  in  that  degree  of  independency  and  freedom 
which  became  a  man  poflelTeflTcd  of  a  fuperior  genius, 
tvhereof  he  was  daily  giving  frelh  proofs  to  the  pub- 
lic. One  of  his  lafl  performances  in  polite  letters, 
was  his  trandaiiou  of  the  whole  fourteenih  book,  and 
the  ftory  of  Cinnus  in  the  fifteenth  book,  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphofes.  Thefe,  together  with  an  Englilh 
\erILon  of  the  reft,  were  publifliedin  171 7;  and  he 


has  prefixed  an  excellent  preface  to  the  whole  where-   Garumna, 
in  he  not  only  gives  an  idea  of  the  work,  and  points       Gas. 

out  its  principal  beauties,  but  fltows  the  ufes  of  the  ' ^^—'■ 

poem,  and  how  it  may  be  read  to  moll  profit.  The 
diltemper  which  feizcd  him  the  enfuing  year,  and 
ended  not  but  with  his  life,  caufed  a  general  concern  ; 
which  was  particularly  leftified  by  lord  Lanfdown,a  bro- 
ther-poet, though  of  a  different  party,  in  fomc  admi- 
rable verfes  written  on  the  occafion.  He  died,  after 
a  (hort  illnefs,  which  he  bore  with  great  patience,  in 
January  1719. 

GARUMNA,  a  noble  and  navigable  river  of  GanI, 
which  rifmg  from  the  Pyrenees,  formerly  boundctl 
Aquitain  on  the  north  (Csefar  ;)  but  by  the  new  regu- 
lation of  Auguftus  divided  it  in  the  middle,  emptying 
itfelf,  to  the  north  of  Burdegala,  into  the  Aquitanic 
ocean.  Now  the  Garonne.  Mela  obferves  concern- 
ing it,  that  unlefs  it  is  fwelled  by  winter  rains,  or  the 
melting  of  the  fnow,  it  is  for  a  great  part  of  the  year 
llioaly  and  fcarce  navigable  :  but  when  increafed  by 
the  meeting  tide,  whereby  its  \vaters  are  repelled,  it 
is  fomewhat  fuller,  and  the  farther  the  river  advan- 
ces, it  is  broader,  till  at  length  it  refembles  a  large 
frith  or  arm  of  the  fea  ;  not  only  bearing  large  vef- 
fels,  but  alio  fwelliug  like  a  raging  fea,  tolfes  them 
extremely,  efpeciiUy  if  the  direftion  of  the  wind  be 
one  way  and  that  of  the  current  another. 

GAS,  a  general  name  for  all  fluids  of  the  aerial 
kind,  excepting  the  common  air  we  breathe.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  German  gafcbi  or  gafl,  fignifying  an 
eruption  of  wind,  or  the  ebullition  attending  the  ex- 
pullionofeladic  fluids  from  fubftances  in  a  (late  offer- 
mentation  or  efFervefcence.  It  was  originally  given 
by  Van  Helmont  to  the  vapour  of  charcoal,  the  fame 
with  the  fluid  now  called  fixed  air,  and  fome  other 
faftitious  airs  ;  and  from  him  has  been  employed  by 
modern  philofophers  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  flu- 
ids about  which  aerology  is  converfant. 

Under  the  article  Aerologt,  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  thefe  fluids  are  explained  at  large  ;  here, 
however,  for  the  more  eafy  comprehenfionof  the  fub- 
jrrt,  we  Hull  give  a  lift  of  thefe  fluids,  with  a  gcne- 
ralaccouiit  of  the  moftremarkable  pariiculars  hitherto 
difcoverej  concerning  them.  The  gafes,  or  perma- 
nently elaftic  fluids,  as  ytt  known,  are, 

1.  Common  or  atraofphcrical  air. 

2.  Fixed  air. 

3.  Inflammable  air. 

4.  Nitrous  air. 

5.  Dephlogifticated  air. 

6.  Vitriolic-acid  air. 

7.  Marine-acid  air. 

8.  Nitrous-acid  air. 

9.  Fluor-acid  air. 

10.  Vegetable-acid  air. 

11.  Alkaline  air. 

12.  Dephlogifticated  nitrous  air. 

13.  Sulphurated  inflammable  air. 

14.  Hepatic  air. 

15.  Phiogifticated  air. 

The  nioft  remarkable  properties  of  thefe  are  as  follow, 
I.  Atinoffherical  air  fupports  both  animal  and  vege- 
table life  ;   and  furrounding  the  whole  globe  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height,  is  one  of  ihe  great  agents  employed 
by  nature  for  executing  her  moft  important  purpofes. 

It 
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Gas.      It  is  compofed  of  one  part  of  dcphlogi/licated  air,  and 
'  three  or  more  of  plilogifticated  air. 

2.  Fixed  air  is  produced  in  great  plenty  in  all  kinds 
of  combullion.  If  the  combulUble  body  befetontire 
inpuredephlogiflicatedair,lhe  fixed  air  is  proportiona- 
bly  pure;  but  if  in  the  common  atmofphere  the  produce 
is  contaminated  by  the  whole  quantity  of  phlogifticated 
ai  r  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  atmofphere  by  which 
the  comhullion  was  fupported,  it  proves  fatal  to  ani- 
mals in  a  very  fliort  time,  but  is  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  aljforbed  in  confiderable  quantities  by  wa- 
ter, to  which  it  communicates  an  agreeable  acidulous 
lafle,  and  a  power  of  dillblving  iron  ;  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  mineral  waters.  It  is  taken  up  in 
great  quantity  by  pure  alkaline  falts  whether  fixed  or 
volatile  ;  by  calcined  magnelia,  lime,  or  calcareous 
earth  ;  all  of  which  it  neutralizes,  and  forms  with 
them  falts  of  different  kinds.  Lime  abforbs  it  more 
readily  either  when  quite  dry  or  entirely  dilfolved  in 
water  than  when  cxpofed  to  it  in  a  moili;  niafs,  and 
lime-v.-ater  is  readily  precipitated  by  it ;  but  magnefia 
attrafts  it  more  readily  when  inamoiftmafs  ;  and  the 
fixed  alkalies  equally  well  in  either  cafe,  unlefs  when 
violently  heated. 

Fixed  air  is  contained  in  great  quantity  in  ferment- 
ed liquors,  to  which  it  gives  their  agreeable  tafte  and 
brilknefs  ;  and  by  impregnating  them  with  it,  they 
may  be  recovered  from  a  vapid  llate  and  rendered 
brifk  and  agreeable  as  before.  It  has  a  cenliderable 
antifeptic  power  ;  and  notwithftanding  its  pernicious 
qualities  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  has  been  found 
ferviceable  in  putrid  difeafes  when  fwallowed,  or  when 
injeflcd  by  way  of  glyfler.  Being  a  natural  produi^l  of 
-combuftion,  it  is  met  with  in  great  quantities  in  the 
neigh bourhod  of  volcanoes,  or  mountains  which  have 
formerly  been  volcanoes,  where  it  often  produces  mif- 
chievous  efFefls.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  mines,  where 
it  often  proves  fatal  to  the  workmen.  In  the  artificial 
way  it  is  procured  from  fermenting  liquors  ;  from  the 
calcination  of  magnelia  and  calcareous  earths  by  heat; 
and  from  a  mixture  of  thcfe  earths  with  acids,  chiefly 
the  vitriolic.  When  procured  from  large  quantities 
of  fermenting  liquors,  it  lies  in  a  large  body  on  the 
furface  of  the  liquor,  generally  nine  inches  or  a  foot 
thick,  and  affords  an  amuling  appearance  on  extin- 
guiihing  lighted  caudles  or  chips  of  wood  in  it.  In 
ihefe  experiments  the  fmoke  readily  unites  with  the  gas, 
fo  that  little  or  none  of  it  can  difperfe  itfclf  into  the 
atmofphere  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  this  fmoke  which  floats  in  the  fixed  air  is  fmooth 
and  well  defined,  but  the  under  part  is  ragged,  and 
fometimes  even  collecting  itfclf  into  balls  conueded 
with  the  upper  furface  by  flender  threads.  Some- 
times the  fmoke  will  form  itfelf  into  broad  flakes  pa- 
rallel to  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  and  at  difFtrent  dif- 
tances  from  it,  exaflly  like  clouds  ;  and  thcfe  ap- 
pearances will  continue  for  upwards  of  an  hour  with 
very  little  variation.  Dr  Pricflley  tried  the  fmoke 
of  gunpowder,  rolin,  fulphur,  and  other  eledric 
fubflances  ;  audfound  them  all  retained  equally  by  the 
fixed  air,  as  well  as  the  fmoke  of  vitriolic  acid  raifed 
by  putting  a  burning  coal  in  it. 

Fixed  air  does  not  very  readily  unite  with  common 
air.  It  is  near  twice  as  heavy  as  atmofpheric  air,  and 
acquires  a  proponionably  greater  elaflicity  by  heat.  It 


is  compofed  of  dephlogifticated  air  and  phlogiflon  ; 
which  two  ingredients  arc  partly  feparated  by  theelcc-  *- 
trie  fpark.  It  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in 
veffels  inverted  into  quickfilver,  or  even  into  water, 
with  a  coat  of  oil  about  halfan  inch  thick  on  its  furface. 
2-  I"f-imm"/;/£  a't  in  compofed  of  phlogiflon  and  wa- 
ter rarefied  by  heat.  It  is  the  lightefl  fluid  known  in 
nature,  being  lo  or  i2  times  fpecifically  lighter  than 
the  common  atmofphere.  It  is  pernicious  to  animals, 
but  fupports  vegetable  life.  By  itfelf  it  extinguilhcs 
flame  jbut  when  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  com- 
mon air,  the  whole  explodes  violently,  and  a  fmill 
portion  of  nitrous  acid  is  produced.  If  dephlogiflicatej 
air  be  ufed  inftcad  of  common  air,  the  explofion  is 
much  more  violent ;  Dr  Pricflley  fays  jo  limes.  It  is 
very  readily  abforbed  by  the  calces  of  fome  metals, 
particularly  lead,  to  which  it  reflores  its  metallic 
form  ;  and  is  even  decompofcd  by  keeping  it  long  in  a 
tube  made  of  wliite  glafs,  to  which  it  communicates  a 
black  colour  by  its  attraction  for  the  lead  in  its  compo- 
fition.  It  is  produced  naturally  in  coal  pits  and  other 
mines  :  where,  being  mixed  with  common  air,and  fre- 
quently inflamed  by  the  lights  which  the  miners  have 
along  with  them,  it  explodes  with  prodigious  violence, 
and  often  produces  much  mifchief.  Sometimes  it  rifes 
out  of  the  marlhes,  or  from  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
fprings  and  rivers  ;  in  which  cafe  the  water  will  feem 
to  take  fire  on  holding  a  lighted  candle  to  its  furface. 
It  is  produced  from  the  vapoursof  rancid  oil;  whence 
it  has  fometimes  been  collected  in  the  large  bellows 
ufed  infounderies,  and  burfl  them  with  explofion.  It 
fcems  alfo  to  be  a  natural  produft  of  putrefaftion  of 
every  kind,  being  fometimes  met  with  in  jakcs  and 
privies,  where  it  has  exploded  as  ufual  on  the  approach 
of  a  candle.  When  mixed  with  common  air  it  may  be 
fired  by  an  eleflric  fpark,  but  lefs  readily  by  one  from 
flint  and  Heel,  though  there  are  inflances  of  its  taking 
fire  in  this  manner  alfo.  In  thearlificial  way,it  ismoft 
ufually  procured  from  iron-filings  and  diluted  vitriolic 
acid;  and  lately  from  the  fleam  of  water  conveyed 
over  iron  filings  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  like- 
wife  obtained  by  dillillatiou  of  wood,  coal,  &C.  and 
by  difiipating  charcoal  with  the  hrat  of  a  burning  glafs 
in  vacua.  Dr  Pennington  of  Philadelphia  informs  us, 
that  it  refifls  putrefaction  ;  but  its  virtues  in  this  way 
have  notbcen  particularly  examined. 

4.  Nitroui  air  is  produced  from  inflammable  fubflan- 
ces combined  with  the  nitrous  acid  ;  and,  according  to 
thatclafsofphilofophersflyled  Phlogijlia?is,con{\{isoi 
nitrous  acid fuperfaturated  with  phlogiflon  ;  according 
to  the  y^«/;/'/i/<)g////'.?//j,  itconliflsof  thefamc  acid,  de- 
prived of  a  part  of  its  oxygenous  principle,  the  fame 
with  what  the  other  party  call  the  bafis  of  dephlogifti- 
cated air.  This  is  the  mofl  noxious  of  all  the  kinds  of 
air  hitherto  difcovered  ;  being  not  only  inflantly  fatal 
to  animal  life,  but  to  vegetables  alfo,  as  well  as  ex- 
tinguilhing  flame  in  the  mofl  perfect  manner.  It  has  a 
flrongofFeulivefmell;  and  when  mixed  with  a  quantity 
ofdephlogifticated or  common  atmofpherericair,avcry 
confiderable  diminution  of  the  latter  takesplace,atteud- 
edwithheat,  red  fumes,  and  the  produftion  of  nitrous 
acid.  The  diminution  is  grcaieft  of  all  whenpurede- 
phlogidicatedair  is  made  vfc  of;  and  with  atmofpheric 
air  is  greater  or  lefs, according  to  its  degree  of  purity  or 
the  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air  it  contains.  This 
4  I^  2  kind 
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Gas.       kind  of  air  is  a  mofl  powerful  antifeptic  ;  and  has  been 

— ^ '  tried,  but  without  fucccefs,  to  preferve  meat  frelh  for 

a  long  time  ;  though  for  a  week  or  two  it  might  per- 
haps be  ufeful.     It  is  heavier  than  common  air. 

^.Dephlogijticated  air  fupports  animal  life  and  flame 
in  the  moll  perfeft  manner,  but  is  lefs  friendly  tovc- 
getables  ;  though  it  feems  not  to  pollefs  any  property 
abfoUuely  detrimental  to  them,  further  than  as  it  con- 
tains none,  or  only  a  fraall  quantity,  of  that  phlogiftic 
matter,  which  is  now  found  to  be  the  proper  food  of 
plants.  The  heat  produced  by  it  in  burning  bodies  feems 
to  be  very  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  ofalargc  burn- 
ing mirror.  It  unites  with  water  but  in  fuiall  quantity  ; 
but  attaches  itfclf  flrongly  to  iron  when  fired  in  it, 
cauliug  the  metal  to  burn  with  a  bright  flame,  and  be- 
ing diminifhcd  by  this  combulUon  to  a  furprifing  de- 
gree. With  other  indamniableniatters  it  produces  fix- 
ed air.  It  is  naturally  found  in  fea-water,  and  riles  in 
fome  waters  tlirougli  the  earth.  It  is  produced  in  the 
day-time  by  the  leaves  of  many  plants  ;  but  not  in  the 
night.  Itisalfo  produced  from  water  expofed  to  the 
fun's  light,  efpecially  if  certain  fubllances  be  put  into 
it,  of  which  a  particular  account  is  given  under  the 
article  Aerologt.  It  is  alfo  produced  by  the  diltil- 
lation  of  nitre,  niangantfe,  and  otherfubllances. 

6.  Vitriolic-ncid  air  is  not  elfenti-illy  ditferent  from 
the  fumes  of  burning  fulphur,  only  that  the  latter  are 
always  mixed  with  common  air.  It  is  very  heavy, 
and  deftrudtive  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life  ;  cx- 
tinguifliing  flame  alfo  ;  and  uniting  iii  large  quantity 
with  water,  from  whicli,  however,  itisealily  expelled 
by  heat.  By  virtue  of  its  properties  as  an  acid,  it 
readily  unites  with  alkaline  lalts.  It  giJfolvcs  alfo 
camphor,  reducing  it  to  a  tranfparent  liquor;  from 
which, liowever,  the  camphor  fcparates  on  theaffufion 
of  water.  It  is  produced  by  dillilling  oil  of  vitriol 
mixed  with  inflammable  fubllances  with  a  gentle  heat. 

7.  IMiiriiic-ticiJ  air  is  no  other  than  ihe  vapour  of 
marine  acid, which  may  be  procured  either  by  diitilling 
the  marine  acid  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  or  the  mix- 
ture of  vitriolic  acid,  and  common  fait  ufually  made 
ufe  of  for  procuring  that  acid.  It  is  abforbed  largely 
by  water  :  fo  that  a  very  flrong  and  fmoking  acid  li- 
quor can  thus  be  obtained.  It  is  pernicious  to  animal 
and  vejreiable  life,  but  lefs  fo  tlian  the  two  former.  It 
likewife  extinguiilies  flame  :  but  a  candle  will  burn  in 
common  air,  though  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
it ;  in  which  cafe  the  llame  appears  of  a  moft  beauti- 
ful blue  or  green  colour. 

8.  A'''roK/-rt(.7<5'^;r  has  been  but  little  examined  on 
account  of  its  extreme  corrolivc  property,  by  which 
it  deftroys  all  kinds  of  liquids  wherewith  we  attempt 
to  confine  it.  By  the  addition  of  a  ceitain  quantity 
of  phlogifton  it  is  converted  into  phlogiflicated  air,  as 
Dr.  Pricllley  found  on  attempting  to  confine  it  by 
mear.sof  whale  oil.  It  is  abforbed  by  water,  and 
forms  nitrous  acid  i  being  the  vapour  of  that,  as  the 
marine  acid  air  is  the  vapour  of  the  concentrated 
marine  acid. 

9.  The  fiiior-acid air  is  not  difl;in(51  from  the  vapour 
of  thai  acid  loaded  with  filiceous  earth,  which  it  plen- 
tifully diffolves.  A  full  account  of  its  properties  is 
given  under  the  article  Chemistry. 

10.  Vegitalils-acidair'ViSi&  procured  from  an  exceed- 
ingly concentrated  acetous  acid^  but  with  more  diffi- 


culty than  the  others  on  account  of  the  volatility  of 
the  liquid.  It  extinguiilies  flame,  unites  with  alka- 
lies, and  performs  every  other  thing  that  could  be  ex- 
peded  from  the  acetous  acid,  manifefting  its  inferior 
acid  power  even  in  its  aerial  (late.  It  is  very  readily 
imbibed  by  water  and  by  charcoal.  It  is  likewife  ab- 
forbed pretty  readily  by  Olive  oil,  on  which  it  has 
a  remarkable  effedl.  The  oil  takes  up  about  ten  times 
its  bulk  of  the  air  ;  and,  from  being  of  a  yellowilh 
colour,  tarns  almofl  as  clear  as  water,  lufing  alfo  fome- 
what  of  its  vifcidiiy,  and  approaching  to  the  confifl;- 
ence  of  an  ciFential  oil. 

A  iinguhr  appearance  was  obferved  by  Dr  Prieflley 
on  attempting  to  determine  how  much  of  tlvis  air  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  would  imbibe.  Having  put 
the  liquid  into  a  glafs  tube  clofed  at  one  end,  and  in- 
troduced it  to  the  vegetable  acid  air,  a  fmail  bubble  of 
common  air  which  appeared  at  the  bottom  began  to 
expand,  and  continued  to  do  fo  till  all  the  water  was 
thrownout  of  the  tube.  The  fame  effeft  took  place 
when  the  tube  was  hermetically  fealed  at  the  end. 
With  fpirit  of  wine  it  was  the  fame,  and  with  oil  of 
turpentine  the  ctt'ed  took  place  more  qnickly  ;  but 
with  olive  oil  it  was  more  flov,'. 

1 1.  /Alkaline  air  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  common 
atmofphere,  and  much  more  expaniible  by  heat.  It  is 
now  found  to  be  cumpofed  of  inflammable  and  phlo- 
gilticated  air.  It  has  all  the  properties  of  cauftic  vo- 
latile fpirits,  uniting  with  acids  and  forming  neutral 
falts.  It  is  obtained  from  a  mixture  offal  ammoniac 
and  lime  by  diflillaiion  with  a  very  gentle  heat;  or  it 
may  be  had  in  great  quantity  by  dillilling  fpirit  of 
wine  with  volatile  alkaline  fpirit.  It  is  inflammable 
when  mixed  with  common  air,  but  burns  without  any 
explofion. 

12.  Dephlogiflicated-nitrous air\%  produced  from  the 
nitrous  kind  expofed  to  liverof  fulphur,  or  for  a  longer 
time  to  iron.  It  may  alfo  be  produced  diredly  in  the 
operation  for  making  nitrous  air  from  the  acid  and 
iron.  After  a  great  quantity  of  nitrous  air  has  been 
extricated  from  this  mixture  without  heat,thedephlo- 
gidicated  nitrous  air  will  come  over  by  the  applica- 
tion of  he?.t.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  able  to  fuf- 
tain  flame,  without  fupporting  animal  life.  In  this 
kind  of  air  a  candle  burns  fometimes  naturally,  and 
fometimes  with  an  enlarged  flame  of  a  blue  or  green 
colour.  It  is  lefs  proper  as  a  tcfl  for  the  purity  of  the 
atmofphere  than  common  nitrous  air. 

13.  Sulphurated itifiaviviabie  air  is  a  late  difcovcry 
of  Dr  Priellley's,  and  feems  to  be  compofed  of  in- 
flammable and  hepatic  air  mixed  together. 

14.  Hepatic  air  is  the  fleam  which  arifes  from  li- 
ver of  fulphur  on  the  addition  of  water,  but  llill 
more  copioufly  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  is  fatal 
to  animal  life,  and  burns  without  exploiion.  Its  efteft 
on  vegetables  is  not  well  known  ;  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  property  of  giving  a  black  colour  to  fome  metallic 
calces,  whence  it  has  the  property  of  rendering  fym- 
pathetic  ink  vifible. 

1 5.  Phlogifticated  air  is  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  atmofpliere  ;  and  is  produced  in  gre.it  plenty  by 
all  the  proceflcs  ofputrefadion,  calcination  of  metals, 
and  many  cafes  of  combuflion.  It  is  very  deftruflive 
to  animal  life,  and  likewife  exiinguiflies  flame  ;  butit 
is  exceedingly  proper  for  the  fupport  of  vegetables,. 
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Gas.      which  thrive  nuich  better  in  it  than  in  the  common 

— ^' 'air.     There  are  dii'putes  concerning  its  conipolition  ; 

The  Aniiphlogiliians  luppoling  it  to  bt  a  primary  ele- 
ment, and  their  antagoiiilts  that  it  is  compofej  in  great 
part  of  phlogifton  ;  though  they  have  not  been  able 
to  prove  thii  part  of  their  doftrine  either  by  reviving 
the  calces  of  metals,  or  purifying  il  in  fuel)  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  refpirablc.  It  is  fomcwhat  lighter  than 
atmofphcrical  air.  Mixed  with  dephlogifticated  and 
inflainmable  air,  it  produces  nitrous  acid  by  detonati- 
on. Inflammable,  nitrous,  and  alkaline  air,  may  be 
partly  converted  into  it. 

Having  thus  briefly  recapitulated  the  properties  of 
the  different  gafes  hitherto  difcovered,  ue  ihall  next 
proceed  to  confider  the  apparatus necclfary  for  making 
the  various  experiments  with  thefe  gafes,  which  have 
been  for  fome  time  in  fo  much  repute  among  modern 
philofophers.  Thefc  experiments  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  clalfes.  i.  The  production  and  pre- 
fcrvation  of  the  gafes  themfelves.  2.  The  impreg- 
nating water  or  other  fluids  with  them.  3.  Trying 
their  cfFccfs  upon  animals  and  vegeiables.  4.  The 
effcLTis  produced  on  them  by  cledriciiy.  j.  Their 
capacities  for  condufling  heat. 

Where  one  can  have  accefs  to  large  quantities  of 
fermenting  liquor,  fixed  air  may  be  ealily  jirocured  of 
tolerable  purity,  by  tilling  a  vial  or  tumbler  with  wa- 
ter, and  then  emptying  it  below  the  furface  of  the 
niephitic  atmofphere  which  floats  above  the  furface  of 
the  liquor,  the  fixed  air  occupying  the  place  of  the 
water  as  it  is  difcharged  from  the  vell'el.  It  may  then 
be  preferved  by  Hopping  the  mouth  of  the  vial  with 
a  cork;  or,  if  it  is  a  wide-mouthed  vefl'el,  by  inverting 
it  in  quickfilver,  or  in  water  covered  with  oil.  In 
mofl  cafes,  however,  the  different  kinds  of  air  may  be 
for  a  lliort  time  preferved  in  veifels  inverted  in  water 
alone  without  any  oil.  For  experiments,  therefore, 
on  thofe  kinds  of  airs  which  maybe  preferved  in  wa- 
ter, Dr  Pricflley  made  ufc  of  an  oblong  trough  of 
wood,  fnchasisrcprefcnted,  Plate  CCVII.  fig.  I.  The 
dimenlionsweregenerallytwofcet  in  length,  ib'  inches 
in  breadth,  and  ir  inches  in  depth.  About  an  inch 
below  the  top  is  a  wooden  flielf  all  round,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fetting  the  inverted  vials  or  jars  of  air  upon 
it.  The  veffels  he  commonly  made  ufe  of  were  fuch 
jars  as  he  had  been  accuflomed  to  ufe  in  his  eleflrical 
batteries,  about  10  inches  long  and  2i  W'ide  ;  though 
fordifferentexperimentshe  had  them  of  various  Ihapes 
and  fizcs.  When  he  had  occalion  to  remove  veifels  of 
air  from  the  large  trough,  he  put  them  into  pots  or 
diihes  of  the  form  reprefented  fig.  2  ;  thefe  difhes  be- 
ing firfl  put  under  water,  and  the  jars  then  flid  off  the 
ihelf  upon  them.  For  the  mere  removal  of  jars  of  air 
from  one  place  to  another,  where  they  are  to  ftand  on- 
ly for  a  few  days,  he  makes  ufe  of  common  tea-diflies, 
which  hold  water  enough,  unlefs  the  air  be  in  a  Hate 
of  diminution  by  any  procefs  going  on  in  the  veflel. 
When  any  thing,  as  a  gallipot,  is  to  be  fupported  in 
a  jar  full  of  air,  wire-flands,  fuch  as  are  reprefented 
fig.  3.  may  be  conveniently  made  ufe  of.  They  an- 
fwer  better  than  any  others,  on  account  of  their  taking 
np  lefs  room,  and  being  ealily  bent  into  any  lliape. 
When  there  is  occalion  to  pour  a  quantity  cf  air  from 
one  veflel  to  another,  a  funnel,  fig.  4.  muft  be  made 
ufe  of.     Thus  the  operation  is  rendered  exceedingly 


eafy,  by  firft  filling  the  veifel  in  which  ihe  air  is  to  be      Gas. 

conveyed  with  water,  and  holding  the   mouth  of  it  ' ^ — 

together  with  the  funnel  both  under  water  vvitli  one 
hand,  while  the  other  is  employed  in  pouring  the  air  ; 
which,  afcending  through  the  funnel  up  into  the  vef- 
fal,  makes  the  water  defcend,  and  takes  its  place.  It 
will  lie  convenient  to  have  feveral  of  thefe  funnels  of 
different  iizcs.  They  are  beft  made  of  glafs.  An  im- 
provement on  this  part  of  the  apparatus  was  made  by 
the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  and  conlifts  in  having  the  under 
part  of  the  fliclf  holluvved  out  into  the  fhape  of  a  fun- 
nel, with  an  hole  over  the  middle,  on  which  the  vidl 
is  to  be  placed,  and  the  airafcends  without  any  trouble. 
\\  hen  there  is  occalion  to  transfer  air  from  a  jar 
flanding  in  the  trough  of  water  to  a  veflel  Handing  in 
quick  tilvcVjOr  any  other  fituation  whatever,  the  appara- 
tus reprefented  fi<r.  y.  mny  bemade  ufeof.  It  confifls 
of  a  bladder  furniihed  atoncend  with  afmall  glafs-tube 
bent,  and  at  the  other  with  a  cork  perforated  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  juH  to  admit  the  fmall  end  of  the  funnel. 
When  the  common  air  is  carefully  prciled  out  of  this 
bladder,  and  the  funnel  thrufl  tiglitly  into  the  cork,  it 
m.iy  be  filled  with  any  kind  of  air  as  eafdy  as  a  glafs 
jar.  A  firing  being  then  tied  above  the  cork  in  which 
the  funnel  is  infcrted,  and  the  orifice  in  ihe  other  cork 
clofed  by  preffing  the  bladder  againfl  it,  it  may  be 
carried  any  where  ;  and  if  the  tube  be  carefully  wiped, 
the  air  may  be  conveyed  quite  free  from  moifiure 
through  a  body  of  quickfilver  or  any  thing  elfe. 
When  it  is  wanted  to  try  whether  a  candle  will  burn 
in  any  kind  of  air,  a  cylindrical  glafs  veifel,  fig.  6. 
may  be  ufed,  with  a  bit  of  a  wax  candle  ^  faftened 
to  the  end  of  a  wire  k,  and  turned  up  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  let  down  into  the  veffel  with  the 
fiame  upwards.  The  veflel  fhould  be  kept  carefully  co-  F'S-  7- 
vered  till  the  moment  the  candle  is  admitted.  In  this 
manner, the  Doflor  tell  us.he  has  frequentlyextinguifli- 
cd  a  candle  more  than  20  times  fucceilivcly  ;  though  ic 
is  impolTible  to  dip  the  candle  into  it  without  giving 
the  external  air  an  opportunity  of  mixing  more  or 
lefs  with  that  in  the  infide.  The  candle  c  at  the  other 
end  is  very  convenient  for  holding  under  a  jar  Hand- 
ing in  water,  in  order  to  burn  as  long  as  the  inclofed 
air  can  fupply  it ;  for  the  moment  that  it  is  extin- 
guilhed,  it  may  be  drawn  through  the  water  before 
any  fm-oke  can  have  mixed  with  the  air.  To  draw 
the  air  out  of  a  veifel  which  has  its  mouth  immerfed 
in  water,  and  thereby  to  raife  rhe  liquid  to  any 
height  that  may  be  required,  a  glafs  fyphon  is  very- 
convenient,  fuch  as  is  reprefented,  fig.  8.  putting  one 
of  the  legs  up  into  the  veifel,  and  drawing  the  air  out 
at  the  other  end  by  the  mouth,  or  rather,  as  moH  of 
the  gafes  have  a  noxious  quality,  by  a  fyringe  properly 
faHened  to  it.  Dr  Hales  fometimes  made  ufc  of  a 
valve  at  the  top  of  the  veifel  ;  but  Dr  PrieHley  does 
not  think  this  can  be  altogether  depended  upon.  If^ 
however,  a  very  fmall  hole  be  made  at  the  top  of. a 
glafs  veflel,  it  may  be  filled  to  any  height  by  holding 
it  under  water  while  the  air  is  ifluing  out  at  the  hole" 
which  is  then  to  be  clofed  with  wax  or  cement.  Wheti 
the  gas  employed  in  tlie  experiments  is  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture  that  it  will  neither  be  abforbed  by  water,  nor  di- 
minilh  common  air,  it  may  be  convenient  to  put  part 
of  the  materials  which  generate  the  gas  into  a  cup,  as. 
at/,  fig.  I.     Then  having,  by  ir.eans  of  a  fyphon, 
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G33,  drawn  the  air  to  a  convenient  height,  the  fmall  glafs 
'— V '  veflel  may  be  ealily  puflied  into  the  cup  by  a  wire  in- 
troduced through  the  water.  The  contents  of  the 
fmall  veffel  may  be  difcharged  into  the  larger  by  a 
variety  of  contrivances  ;  and  the  diftance  between  the 
boundary  of  air  and  water,  before  and  after  the  ope- 
ration, will  Ihow  the  quantity  of  the  generated  air. 
The  efFeft  of  fuch  fubilances  as  dirainilh  air  may  alfo 
be  tried  by  this  apparatus.  "When  air  is  to  be  admit- 
ted to  any  thing  that  will  not  bear  wetting,  and  yet 
cannot  be  conveniently  put  into  a  vial,  and  efpecially 
if  it  be  in  tlie  form  of  powder,  and  mufl  be  placed  up- 
on a  rtand  (as  in  thofe  experiments  in  which  the  focus 
of  a  burning  mirror  is  to  be  thrown  upon  it),  the  re- 
ceiver in  which  it  is  to  be  placed  muft  firft  be  exhauft- 
cd  ;  then  having  a  glafs  tube  bent  for  the  purpofe,  as 
in  fig.  9.  it  is  fcrewed  to  the  transfer  of  an  air-pump 
•n  which  the  receiver  bad  been  exhaufted  ;  and  in- 
troducing it  through  the  water  into  ajar  of  air  of  that 
kind  witii  which  the  receiver  is  to  be  tilled,  the  pur- 
pofe is  gained  by  only  turning  the  cock  :  but  in  this 
way,  nnlefs  a  great  deal  of  care  be  taken,  fome  com- 
mon air  is  apt  to  get  into  the  receiver.  If  it  is  wiflied 
to  try  the  goodnefs  of  any  particular  kind  of  air,  two 
mcaiures  of  it  nuift  be  put  into  ajar  ftanding  in  wa- 
ter; and  having  marked  on  the  glafs  the  exaft  place 
of  the  boundary  of  the  air  and  water,  a  nieafure  of 
nitrous  air  is  put  to  it  ;  and  after  waiting  a  proper 
time,  the  quantity  of  its  diminution  is  to  be  noted.  If 
two  kinds  of  air  nearly  alike  are  to  be  compared  toge- 
ther after  mixing  them  in  a  large  jar,  the  mixture  is 
transferred  into  a  long  glafs  tube,  by  which  the  fcale 
can  be  lengthened  as  much  as  we  pleafe.  When  the 
quantity  of  air,  the  goodnefs  of  which  we  wilh  to 
afcertain,  happens  to  be  fo  fmall  that  it  is  contained 
in  a  portion  of  a  glafs  tube  from  which  water  will  not 
run  out,  as  ^  fig.  10.  the  length  of  the  column  of  air  in 
the  tube  is  firll  to  be  meafured  with  a  pair  of  compaf- 
fes,  the  remaining  part  being  filled  with  water.  The 
length  of  the  column  is  then  to  be  laid  down  upon  a 
fcale  ;  and  then  thrufting  into  the  tube  a  wire  of  a 
proper  thickncfs  b,  it  is  drawn  out  again  by  means  of 
a  thin  plate  of  iron  bent  to  a  Iharp  angle  c,  when  the 
whole  of  this  little  apparatus  has  been  introduced 
through  the  water  into  a  jar  of  nitrous  air,  and  the 
wire  being  drawn  out,  the  air  from  thejarmuflfupply 
its  place.  The  length  of  this  column  of  nitrous  air  is 
then  to  be  meafured,  and  laid  down  upon  the  fcale, 
fo  as  to  know  the  exacT;  length  of  both  the  columns. 
After  this,  holding  the  tubeunder  water,  the  two  co- 
lumns of  air  are  to  be  forced  into  contaft  by  means  of 
a  fmall  wire;  and  when  they  have  been  afufEcient 
time  together,  the  length  of  the  whole  is  meafured 
and  compared  with  the  length  of  both  columns  taken 
together. 

In  many  experiments,  the  matters  from  which  air  is 
to  lie  expelled  muft  be  fuljetl  to  a  very  conliderable 
degree  of  heat.  In  thefc  cafes  Dr  PrielUey  frequently 
made  ufe  of  a  gun-barrel,  fig.  11.  Into  tliis  he  put 
the  fubdaiice  from  which  the  air  was  to  be  extraflcd; 
then  filling  it  up  with  dry  fand  fo  that  very  little  air 
could  be  lodged  in  the  barrel,  and  having  alfo  previ- 
oufly  burned  the  fand,  fo  that  no  air  could  come  from 
it,  he  luted  to  the  open  end  the  flem  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe  or  fmall  glafs  tube.    Then  having  put  the  clofed 


end  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  materials  into  the      Gas. 

fire,  the  generated  air,  ill'uing  through  tlie  tube,  may  ' *~ 

be  received  into  a  vcilel  of  qiiickiilver,  with  its  mouth 
inverted  intoa  bafonof  thefame,  fufpcndedall  togctlier 
by  wires  as  rcprefented  in  the  figure.  Any  other 
fluid  fubflance  may  be  ufed  inflcad  of  quickfilver. 

The  bed  method,  hovi'ever,  of  procuring  air  from 
feveral  fubftances  by  means  of  heat,  is  to  put  thcra  in- 
to vials  full  of  quickfilver,  with  their  mouths  iniuierfed 
in  the  fame,  and  then  throwing  the  focus  of  a  burning 
mirror  upon  them.  For  this  purpofe  tlie  vials  fltould 
have  round  bottoms  very  thin,  that  they  may  not  be 
liable  to  break  on  any  fudden  application  of  heat.  If 
it  is  wanted  to  expel  air  from  any  liquid,  a  vial  is  to  be 
nearly  filled  with  it ;  then  having  a  cork  perforated, 
a  bent  glafs- tube  is  put  through  it  and  fecured  with 
cement,  reprefented  at  e,  fig.  l .  The  vial  is  then  put 
into  a  kettle  of  water,  which  is  fet  upon  the  fire  and 
made  to  boil.  The  air  expelled  by  the  heat  ilfues 
through  the  tube,  and  is  received  in  the  bafonof  quick- 
filver, fig.  II.  But  inftead  of  this  fufpendcd  bafon, 
the  fimpie  apparatus  of  a  flaccid  bladder,  tied  to  the 
end  of  the  tube  in  order  to  receive  the  generated  air, 
m.iy  fometimes  be  advantageoHlly  made  ufe  of.  To 
produce  air  by  the  folution  of  metals,  or  any  fimilar 
procefs,  the  materials  arc  to  be  put  into  a  vial  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  reprefented  at  e,  fig.  i.  and  the 
end  of  the  glafs-tube  put  under  the  mouth  of  any 
velfel  into  which  it  is  wanted  to  convey  the  air.  Heat 
may  be  eafily  applied  while  it  hangs  in  this  pofition, 
by  means  of  a  candle  or  red-hot  poker. 

In  making  experiments  on  fuch  kinds  of  air  as  are 
readily  imbibed  by  water,  quickfilver  mult  always  be 
made  ufe  of,  as  reprefented  fig.  12.  where  a  is  the  ba- 
fon of  quickfilver, /'a  glafs  vellel  containing  quickfilver 
with  its  mouth  immcrfed  in  it,  ca  vial  containing  the 
ingredients  from  which  the  air  is  to  be  produced,  and 
fl'a  fmall  recipient  or  glafs  veflel  to  intercept  any  li- 
quor that  may  come  over  along  with  the  air,  which 
muft  be  tranfmittcd  as  free  from  moiflure  as  poffible 
into  the  veflel  b.  If  there  be  no  danger  of  moifl;ure, 
however,  the  glafs-tube  only  is  made  ufe  of  in  the 
manner  reprefentedat  ^,  fig.  i.  To  invert  the  veflel^, 
fig.  12.  it  muft  firfl;  be  filled  with  quickfilver,  and  its 
mouth  then  carcfullycoveredwitli  a  piece  of  foft  leather; 
after  which  it  may  be  turned  upliJe  down  without  any 
danger  of  admitting  the  air  ;  and  the  leather  may  be 
withdrawn  when  it  is  plunged  into  the  quickfilver. 

The  figures  «,^i7,fig.  1 5, reprefentakind  of  vials  much 
ufed  by  Dr  Prieftley  in  all  his  experiments.  They  are 
made  round  and  very  thin  at  the  bottom,  and  the  mouth 
is  to  be  ground  fmooth,  fo  that  they  may  be  either 
ufed  with  a  cork,  or  willfland  firm  when  inverted  after 
being  filled  with  quickfilver  or  any  other  fluid.  When 
nfed  as  common  vials  with  corks,  they  will  bear  the 
application  of  a  fudden  heat  without  breaking,  much 
better  than  the  common  vials  which  are  thickeft  at 
the  bottom.  Thcfe  vefl"els  are  particularly  ufeful  in 
extrafling  air  from  any  fubflance  confined  by  quick- 
filver:  for,  ftanding  with  their  mouths  downvvards, 
and  the  fubfiances  with  which  the  experiment  is  made 
lying  upon  the  furface  of  the  metal,  juft  under  the 
thinneft  part  of  the  glafs,  they  arc  ealily  fubjeclcd  to 
the  a6tion  of  a  burning-glafs  without  any  danger  of 
breaking  the  vial  which  contains  ihcm.    Care  muft  be 
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Gas-      taken,  however,  not  to  put  them  at  once  into  the  vc- 

— X '  ry  focus,  left  the  glafs  (hould  give  way.   In  mofl  cafes 

this  moderate  heat  will  produce  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  air  ;  by  which  means  there  will  be  feme  i'pace 
left  between  the  glafs  and  the  fubrtauce  from  which 
the  air  is  to  be  extracted,  fo  that  the  greateil  heat  of 
the  glafs  may  eafily  be  direfted  upon  the  fubllance  it- 
felf,    independent  of   the  glafs   which   contains  it ; 
whence  the  latter  is  in  no  danger  of  being  broken  or 
melted.    "  A  ikilful  operator  (fays  Ur  Prie(tley)  will 
be  able  to  fill  his  veifel  with  the  newly  generated  air 
by  this  means  :    but   in   general,  he  will  do  well  to 
content  hinifelf  with  getiing  it  half-full,  or  lefs  ;   for 
as  the  glafs  is  necelfarily  thicker  towards  the  mouth, 
there  will  be  fome  danger  of  breaking   it  when  the 
rays  are  tranfmitted  near  that  place,  and  oflofing  the 
air  that  has  been  perhaps  with  great  trouble  and  dif- 
ficulty procured.   If  the  fubllance  on  which  the  expe- 
riment is  made  be  inform  of  a  powder,   fuch  as  red- 
lead,  and  even  many  very  light  fubllances,  it  will  be 
mofl:  convenient  to  put  them  into  the  veifel  firft ;  and 
the  quicklilver  may,  with  care,  be  poured  upon  them 
afterwards,  fo  as  to  keep  the  fubllance  at  the  bottom  ; 
and  yet  when  the  veifel  is  inverted  it  will  remain  up- 
pcrmolf.     When  the  light  matter  will  not  lie  dole, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  fonietimes  to  intercept  it  in  the 
llrait  part  of  that  vail  at  the  neck  ;  but  it  will  often  be 
moll  convenient  to  form  thefe  light  matters  into  fmall 
balls,  and  put  them  into  the  veifel  through  the  quick- 
lilver with  which  it  has  been  pre  vioully  filled.  I  would 
obferve  with  refpedt  to  this  procefs,  and  every  other 
in  which  velfcls  are  to  be  filled  with  qaickfilver,  and 
then  to  be  placed  inverted  in  bafons  of  the  fame,   that 
no  operation  is  eafier    (unlefs  the  mouth  of  the  veifel 
be  exceedingly  wide)  when  the  mouth  of  it  is  covered 
with   foft  leather,   and,  if  necell'ary,   tied  on  with  a 
firing,  before  it  be  turned  upfide  down  ;  and  the  lea- 
ther may  be  drawn  from  under  it  when  it  is  plunged 
in  the  quicklilver.   If  the  mouthsof  the  velfcls  be  very 
narrow,  it  will  be  fufficient,  and  moll  convenient,   to 
cover  them  with  one's  finger.     In  this  procefs  there 
remains  lefs  doubt  of  the  generated  air  coming  from 
the  materials  on  which  the  experiment  is  made,  than 
when  the  focus  of  the  lens  is  thrown  upon  them  in  va- 
cuo ;  becaufe  there  will  often  be  room  to  fufpc(5l,  that 
common  air  may  get  into  the  receiver  in  the  courfe  of 
R  long  procefs,  at  fome  place  not  fufficiently  guarded  ; 
and  befides  it  is  a  great  fatisfaflion  to  fee  the  quantity 
of  air  that  is  generated  at  any  particular  time,  during 
the  courfe  of  a  procefs,    that    the  operator  may  flop 
when  he  fees  he  has  got  a  quantity  fufficient  for  his 
purpofe,  Vy  hereas  unlefs  he  has  a  gage  connefted  with 
his  transferer  (which  may  be  inconvenient),  he  mufl 
admit  water  into  his  receiver  before  he  can  certainly 
tell  whether  he  has  obtained  any  air  or  not ;  and  then 
it  will  be  liable  to  be  afFei5ted  by  the  water,  or  by  the 
air  contained  in  the  water,  and  which  will  be  fet  loofe 
very  copioufly  on  its  firfl  admiffion  into  the  receiver. 
But  in  cafes  where  the  air  is  apt  to  corrode  the  quick- 
filver, which  always  happens  when  the  nitrous  acidis 
concerned,  recourfe  mull  then  be  had  to  the  vacuuui: 
and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  necelfary  to  have  the  receiv- 
ers made  as  ihin  as  poffible,  the  thick  onesbeing  very 
apt  to  break  by  the  heat  of  the  lens.     Care  mud  be 
takea  in  thofe  experiments  to  place  the  materials  04 


a  crucible,  a  piece  of  glafs,  or  fome  fubllance  of  that 
kind  which  yields  no  air."  ^ 

A  vial,  with  a  ground-llopper,having  the  latter  per- 
forated with  a  number  of  fmall  holes,  will  be  found  of 
excellent  ufe  to  convey  any  liquid,  or  even  any  kind 
of  air  contained  in  it,  through  the  water  inio  ajar 
Handing  with  its  mouth  inverted  in  the  liquid,  with- 
out admitting  any  mixture  of  common  air  or  even  of 
the  water,and  yet  the  generated  air  will  have  a  fuffici- 
ent outlet.  Fig.  14.  c,  reprefcnts  akindof  vial  of  the 
fame  form  with  thofe  Ihownat  aaa,  tig.  1  3.  but  fitted 
with  a  ground  Hopper  terminating  in  a  tube,  and 
which  is  occafionally  to  be  ufed  inllead  of  that  mark- 
ed e,  fig.  I .  In  moll  cafes  this  is  preferable  to  the  corks 
and  tubes  the  Doftor  formerly  employed  ;  but  in  fome 
the  latter  are  Ifill  to  be  preferred,  particularly  where 
the  riuor  acid  is  to  be  ufed,  which  would  foon  corrode 
any  of  thofe  thin  vials.  For  experimentswith  this  acid, 
therefore,  the  Doftor  recommends  the  ufe  of  common 
vials  made  very  thick,  efpecially  as  no  great  degree  of 
heat  or  fudden  application  of  it  is  ever  wanted.  The 
vial  f  will  be  found  fufficient  for  any  purpofe  that  does 
not  require  more  heat  than  can  be  given  by  the  fiamc 
of  a  candle  held  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  it  ;  but  if  there 
be  occafion  to  place  the  vial  in  a  fand-heat,  and  confc- 
quently  if  it  mull  be  put  into  a  crucible  placed  on  the 
fire,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  have  the  tube  in  which  the 
ground-flopple  terminates  made  as  long  as  poffiblc, 
that  the  veifel  which  receives  the  air  may  not  be  too 
near  the  fire.  Nine  or  twelve  inches  will  be  a  fuffi- 
cient length  for  the  purpofe.  In  fuch  experiments, 
however,  as  are  not  worth  the  expence  of  thefe  vials 
and  floppers,  and  yet  where  gun-barrels  cannot  be 
fafely  trufted,  the  Doctor  has  recourfe  to  a  vial  made 
narrower  at  the  open  end  than  the  other,  of  about  9 
or  12  inches  in  length,  and  of  an  equal  thicknefs 
throughout.  When  thefe  vials  are  put  into  a  crucible 
with  land,  the  bottom  may  be  made  red-hot,  while 
the  top  is  fo  cold  that  a  common  cork  into  which  a 
glafs  tube  is  inferted  will  not  be  afl^edled  by  the  heat. 
When  the  materials  are  put  into  this  veifel,  it  mull  be 
filled  up  to  the  mouth  with  fine  fand  that  will  give  no 
air  by  the  application  of  heat  ;  and  the  cork  mud  be 
thruft  clofe  down  upon  the  faad.  The  air  is  to  be 
received  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  the  gun- 
barrel 

For  the  purpofe  of  making  a  quantity  of  air  pafs 
through  a  body  of  water  or  any  other  fluid,  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  a  number  of  vials  of  the  form  repre- 
fented  fig.  i  j.  the  tube  which  conveys  the  air  into  the 
vial  going  nearly  to  the  under  part,  and  that  which 
delivers  it  perforating  only  the  upper  part.  Thus  the 
air  is  forced  to  go  through  the  whole  body  of  the  wa- 
ter or  powder  with  which  the  vidl  may  be  filled. 
Tliefe  velfels  may  be  of  various  fizes,  from  a  pint 
down  to  half  an  ounce  ;  the  larger  end  may  generally 
be  flopped  with  a  cork,  though  in  fome  cafes  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  have  this  flopper  alfo  of  glafs,  with 
only  two  perforations  for  inferting  the  tubes.  Some- 
times he  had  occafion  to  ufe  a  number  of  thefe  velfels 
placed  together,  as  reprefented  fig.  16. that  the  fame  air 
might  pafs  through  them  all  ;  and  fonietimes  it  was 
found  improper  to  ufe  any  kind  of  Inte  or  cement,  fo 
that  all  the  floppers,  large  as  well  as  fmall,  were  fit- 
ted by  grinding  ;  which  made  the  apparatus  very  ex- 
pen  five  , 
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penfive.  The  long  vial  annexed  to  this  apparatus  was 
'  chietly  made  ufe  of  where  the  nitrous  acid  was  con- 
ceriicd.  It  was  made  deep  in  order  to  admit  of  a  fud- 
den  and  violent  ettervefcence  wilhoiii  any  danger  of 
the  liquid  being  thrown  over;  and  the  tube  proceed- 
ing from  it  ought  to  be  long  enough  to  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  any  vellel  in  which  the  vapour  is  to  be  deli- 
vered. 

Fig.  17.  rcprefents  a  finiple  apparatus,  being  no 
other  than  a  frame  of  wood  fo  dilpofcd  about  a  veilcl 
containing  quicklilver,  that  the  latter  may  admit  of 
fcveral  glafs  tubes  which  fupport  thenifelvcs  againfl 
its  tides,  and  thus  may  be  employed  in  experiments  all 
at  the  fame  time. 

Fig.  18.  fliows  a  cylindrical  velFel  of  tin  perforated 
with  holes,  and  enclofmg  another  of  iron  wire.  A 
charcoal  fire  may  be  maoe  in  the  outer  one,  while  a 
vial  containing  any  quantity  of  air  which  it  is  willied 
to  heat  may  be  put  within  the  frame  of  iron  wire. 
Thus  an  equable  heat  will  be  produced  on  every  part 
of  the  glafs,  without  heating  the  bottom  more  than 
the  reil;  which  in  many  cafes  is  greatly  to  be  vviflied 
for. 

Fig.  19.  fliows  the  apparatus  by  which  were  made 
the  principal  experiments  relating  to  the  apparent 
converllon  of  water  into  air,  on  which  Dr  Priellley 
beltovved  conliderable  attention,  though  he  found  it  at 
lall  to  be  a  miftake*.  It  confiUs  of  an  earthen  vcfl'el  ; 
the  bulb  of  which,  containing  moillcned  clay,  istixcd 
in  the  inlide  of  a  glifs  veifcl,  through  which  the  heac 
of  a  burning  lens  may  be  thrown  upon  it ;  while  the 
infide  has  a  communication  with  a  bafon  of  water  or 
of  quicklilver,  in  which  vellels  may  be  placed  to  re- 
ceive the  air  that  is  forced  through  tiie  body  of  the 
earthen  vellel,  while  the  water  or  mercury  in  the  ba- 
fon in  wltich  the  glafs  Hands  rifes  to  fupply  its  place. 

Fig.  20.  ihows  the  apparatus  for  tranfmitting  iteani 
through  a  red-hot  tube  containing  iron  or  other  fuj)- 
fiances.  The  contrivance  is  evident  from  an  infpcc- 
lion  of  the  figure  ;  only  the  vellel  which  receives  the 
air  mufl  be  much  larger  in  proportion  than  is  herere- 
prcfented.  Inflead  of  the  fmall  furnace,  one  of  Ar- 
gand's  lamps  may  be  advantugeoully  ufed.  Fig.  21. 
ihows  a  method  of  receiving  the  air  under  a  funnel, 
when  large  balloons  are  to  be  hlled  for  the  purpofes 
of  acrollation. 

Thefeare  the  principal  pa»tsofthe  apparatus  ufed 
by  Dr  Prieflky  in  his  numerous  experiments  for  the 
produiSiop.  of  airs,  of  all  different  kinds,  from  a  vafl 
variety  of  fubftanccs,and  for  prclerving, transferring, 
or  mingling  them  with  one  another  as  occaliou  requi- 
red. On  this  partof  hisapparatus  no  improvement  of 
any  confequence  has  ever  been  made.  It  has  been  other- 
wife,  however,  with  the  method  he  propofed  for  im- 
pregnating water  with  the  various  f.afes,  efpecially 
tixed  air,  which  for  fome  time  engrofled  a  conliderable 
Iliareofkhe  public  attention.  In  this  operation  a  prin- 
cipal rcquiiite  is  toexpofe  as  large  a  furtace  of  the  water 
as  pofliblc  to  the  adion  of  the  air  ;  for  it  is  only  in 
proportion  to  the  expanded  furface,  and  not  to  the 
depth  of  the  liquid,  that  the  air  is  taken  up.  it  is  alfo 
reqiiilitc  to  fave  the  air  as  much  as  poffible,  by  flop- 
ping  every  outlet,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  prevent  the 
vellels  tr;nn  burfling,  which  they  might  otherwife  be 
apt  to  do.    The  lirft  apparatus  invented  by  Dr  Priell- 


ley, and  which  feems  to  have  alfo  been  the  firfl  ever 
made  ufe  of  by  any  perfon,  is  rcpreientcd  hg.  22.  It  * 
connllsof  a  glafs  vellel  a,  with  a  pretty  narrow  neck, 
butfo  formed  that  it  ^\ill  Hand  with  iis  mouth  down- 
wards ;  and  having  hlled  it  with  water,  lay  a  Hip  of 
clean  paper  or  thin  pallcboard  upon  it  :  then  if  they  be 
prciled  clofe  together,  the  vellel  may  be  turned  upfide 
down  without  dangerof  admitting  common  air  into  it; 
and  when  it  is  thus  inverted,  it  mull  be  placed  in  ano- 
ther vellel  in  the  form  of  a  bowl  or  balon  b,  with  a 
little  water  in  it,  fo  muchas  topermit  the  llip  of  paper 
or  palleboard  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  end  of  the 
pipe  c  introduced.  The  pipe  ufed  by  the  Dodor  was  at 
lirll  made  of  leather,  that  by  meansofits  tlcxibiliiy  he 
might  be  able  to  Ihake  the  veifcl  d  containing  the  ef- 
leivclcing  mixture;  but  afterwards  he  found  it  more 
convenient  to  ufe  oneof  glafs,making  uieol  two  blad- 
ders inllead  of  (he  one  reprelented  in  the  figure  at  d. 
Thele  two  are  joined  together  by  a  perforated  cork, 
and  give  room  enough  for  Ihaking  the  vellel,  which 
one  would  fcarccly  admit  of.  Having  put  the  oil  of 
vitriol  to  the  calcareous  earth  in  the  boitle  c,  the  fixed 
air  will  very  foon  dillend  the  bladder  or  bladders  d, 
which  mull  then  be  prcli'cd  out  into  ihe  velfel  a,  but 
will  not  fuddcnly  be  abforbed  by  it.  A  quantity  pro- 
portionable to  the  bulk  of  the  air  will  therefore  de- 
Icend  into  the  bafon  ;  and  after  the  bottle  a  has  thus 
been  about  half  emptied,  it  will  be  neceiikry  to  Ihake 
it  briikly  ;  when  the  agitation  will  ciufe  the  air  to  be 
imbibed,  and  the  water  will  reafcend  into  the  bottle. 
This  is  to  be  repeated  till  the  water  will  not  take  up 
any  more  ;  after  which  it  ought  to  be  put  into  a  bottle 
well  corked  and  cemented  ;  the  air  being  very  apt  to 
efcape  after  being  once  taken  up. 

Though  this  apparatus  mull  evidently  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  imjiregnating  water  with  fixed  air  very  ef- 
feoriually,  yet  it  is  troublefome  on  account  of  the  at- 
tendance required  ;  and  objctlions  were  alio  made  to 
the  ufe  of  bladders  in  it,  as  being  apt  to  communicate 
a  difagreeablc  taile  to  the  liquor.  The  latter  ob- 
jefiion  was  particularly  infilled  upon  by  Dr  Nooth  ; 
who  from  his  own  experience  declared,  that  the  ufe 
of  them  communicated  fome  degree  of  urinous  flavour 
to  the  impregnated  water.  Dr  Priellley  made  light 
of  this  objeelion,  but  allowed  the  validity  of  that  from 
the  attendance  necellary  during  the  impregnation. 
Though  he  reckoned  Dr  Nooth's  apparatus  therefore 
inferior  to  his  own  with  regard  to  its  power,  and  tho* 
flower  in  its  operation  as  well  as  more  expenlivc,  ]io 
coiiflantly  ufed  it  himfelf  in  his  after  experiments; 
and  it  has  now  become  almoll  univerfally  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  imprcgnatir.g  fuiall  quantities  of 
\vater  with  this  kind  of  gas. 

Dr  Nooth's  apparatus,  with  fome  improvements  in 
it  by  Mr  Parker,  is  reprefented  fig.  2?.  and  is  all  made 
of  cryftal  glafs.  The  lowerniolt  velfel  contains  the 
chalk  and  diluted  oil  of  vitriol  ;  the  middle  one  the 
water  to  be  impregnated  ;  and  the  upper  one  is  de- 
iigned  to  give  vent  to  fuch  part  of  the  air  as  cannot 
be  imbibed.  The  air  is  admitted  to  the  water  through 
a  number  of  holes,  fo  fmall  that  the  water  cannot  get 
through  them  on  account  of  the  refinance  made  by  the 
afcending  gas.  The  uppermofl  veiftl  is  filled  to  a  cer- 
tain height  with  water,  which  is  jircvented  from  de- 
fcending  into  the  middle  velfel  by  the  refinance  of  the 
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Gm.  air  in  the  empty  part.  As  the  fjas  aff.ends,  that  part 
"~~ — "  o:  it  which  is  not  cotidenfed  comprelles  the  water,  and 
fjrces  it  up  into  the  upper  velTcl,  leavinji;  ihcreb;  a 
greater  I'pace  for  the  air  to  expand  in  ;  at  the  lame 
time  that  a  confidcrable  prelFiirc  Is  made  by  the  weight 
of  the  incumbent  water,  which  very  much  promotes 
the  abforption  of  this  or  any  other  gas.  The  cfFcr- 
vefcing  materials  maybe  renewed,  and  the  water  drawn 
off,  by  the  coclis  reprelented  in  the  figure.  Fig.  24. 
fliows  a  farther  improvement  upon  this  apparatus  by 
Mr  Blades  of  Ludgate-hlU.  The  only  difference  is  in 
the  fhape  of  the  velfels,  and  having  a  glafs  cock  for 
letting  off  the  impregnated  water  inftead  of  a  tube 
Clofed  with  a  cork. 

Another  apparatus,  capable  of  anfwering  the  piir- 
pofe  at  Icaft  as  well  as  that  of  Dr  Nooth,  and  much 
le(s  expenlive,  was  invented  by  Dr  Withering,  and  is 
reprefented  fig.  25.  A,  is  a  glafs-vcifel  about  10 
inches  high  in  the  cylindrical  part,  and  6^  inches  dia- 
meter. B,  a  glafs- veffcl  about  12  inches  high  in  the 
conical  part,  i^  in  the  neck,  and  5  inches  diameter 
at  the  bottom.  C,  a  copper  pipe  pafling  through  the 
ftoppcr  of  the  vellcl  B,  and  tied  fad  into  the  flexible 
tube  D.  This  tube  is  nude  of  llrong  leather,  and 
kept  hollow  by  means  of  a  fpiral  wire  running  through 
its  whole  length.  E,  a  conical  brafs-pipc,  with  a  flop- 
cock  fattened  to  the  tube  D.  F,  a  conical  pipe,  with 
«  flop-cock  G  ;  having  the  end  of  the  tube  E  accu- 
rately ground  to  it  fo  as  to  be  air  tight.  G,  the  flop- 
cock  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  atmo- 
fphere  when  the  pipe  E  is  removed.  H  H,  two  large 
Log's  bladders,  each  of  which  ought  to  contain  two 
quarts.  I,  a  flop-cock  to  prevent  the  water  from  ri- 
fing  into  the  bladders  when  the  vefFel  A  is  agitated. 
K,  a  bladder  tied  to  the  crooked  tube  with  the  flop- 
cock  L,  which  occafionally  opens  or  flints  the  comma- 
nicaiion  with  the  velTcl  B.  M,  a  glafs  funnel  accu- 
rately fitted  with  the  glafs-flopple  N.  O,  the  aper- 
ture fitted  with  a  glafs-flopper,  from  which  the  im- 
pregnated water  is  to  be  drawn  for  ufe  ;  or,  inflcad  of 
the  glafs-flopper,  a  filver-cock  may  be  more  conve- 
niently applied.  P,  the  tube  opening  into  the  vef- 
fel  A. 

To  make  ufe  of  this  apparatus,  we  mufl,  i.  Fill  the 
veffcl  A  with  pure  water,  adding  fuch  other  ingredi- 
ents as  are  neceffary  along  with  the  gis.  The  veffcl 
is  calculated  to  hold  five  quarts  conventently  for  im- 
pregnation. 2.  Put  into  the  velfel  B  as  much  marble 
or  whiting  in  fmall  lumps  as  will  cover  its  bottom  ;o 
the  height  of  two  inches,  then  pour  in  water  to  the 
height  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line.  3.  Let  all  the 
bladders  be  tied  round  their  rcfpeflive  tubes,  fo  that 
they  may  be  perfeilly  air-ti£;ht.  4.  Fit  the  mouth  of 
the  vefFel  A  tight  with  a  cork,  and  through  a  hole  in 
this  pafs  the  tube  P ;  putting  on  the  cork  fome  fealing- 
wax  of  the  foftefl  kind,  or  elfe  modelling  wax,  fo  that 
the  whole  may  be  made  air-tight,  5.  Stop  the  mouth 
of  the  vefTel  B  with  a  piece  of  mahogany  prepared  in 
the  following  manner.  Let  the  wood  be  firfl  turned 
in  a  lathe  ofaconical  figure,  but   a  Lttle  larger  than 
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through  the  wooden  flopper  previous  to  its  being  im- 
merfed  in  the  melted  bees-wax.  6.  Pulh  thefe  tubes  '  *'~ 
through  their  refpedlive  holes  in  the  wooden  Hopper  ; 
prcfs  their  flopper  into  the  orifice  of  the  velFel  B, 
and  cement  the  whole  with  fealing  or  modelling  v/ax. 
7.  Shut  the  rtop-cocks  I  and  L,  having  previoudy 
prelFcd  the  air  out  of  the  bladder  K  ;  open  ihe  flop- 
cocks  G  and  E  ;  then  fqaeeze  the  air  out  of  the  blad- 
der H  H  ;  and  afterwards  prtfs  the  conical  pipe  E  in- 
to the  pipe  F.  8.  Pour  about  a  large  fpoon/ul  of  oil 
of  vitriol  through  the  funnel  M,  and  flop  it  with  its 
Hopper  N  :  on  this  the  fixed  air  rifing  through  the 
tube  C  palFes  into  the  bladders  H  H,  and  dillends 
them.  9.  When  the  bladders  are  dillended,  open  the 
flop-cock  I,  and  draw  off  about  a  quart  of  water  from 
the  aperture  at  O.  The  empty  fpace  left  by  the  wa- 
ter will  quickly  be  filled  with  gas,  which  the  remain, 
ing  water  will  be^in  to  abforb,  and  the  abforption 
will  flill  be  fupplied  by  frefh  gas  from  the  bladders  ;. 
for  which  realon  thefe  mufl  be  kept  pretty  fully  di- 
flendcd,  by  adding  more  oil  of  vitriol  when  they  be- 
gin to  grow  flaccid.  10.  If  it  be  required  to  impreg- 
nate the  water  qiickly,  turn  the  ftop-cocks  at  G  and 
E,  and  open  that  at  E  ;  then  feparate  the  pipe  E  from 
the  tube  F,  and  agitate  the  velFel  A.  During  this 
time  the  fixable  air  that  is  produced  palFes  into  the 
bladder  K,  from  whence  it  may  be  afterwards  prefFed 
into  the  other  bladders  when  the  parts  of  the  appara- 
tus are  again  united.  II.  During  the  agitation  clofe 
the  flop-cock  at  I,  opening  it  only  occalionally  tore- 
place  from  the  bladders  H  H  the  air  abibrbed  by  the 
water.  12.  If  a  flrong  impregnation  be  defired,  the 
temperature  of  the  room  where  the  operation  is  carried 
on  ought  not  to  be  more  than  48°  of  Fahrenheit. 
13.  That  the  cocks  may  continue  perfeftly  air-tight, 
it  will  be  nccelFary  to  fupply  them  once  a-year  with  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  unfalted  lard.  Modelling  wax, 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  this  defcription,  may  be 
made  by  adding  two  ounces  of  tallow  and  one  of  tur- 
pentine to  half  a  pound  of  bees-wax.  It  may  be  co- 
loured with  red-lead  or  Spanifli-brown  ;  and  the  mix- 
tnrc  muft  be  kept  ftirring  till  cold. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  difcoveries  which  have  yet 
been  made  concerning  the  method  of  impregnating 
water  with  fixed  air,  and  they  may  undoubtedly  be 
applied  to  the  impregnation  of  that  fluid  with  any 
other  kind  of  gas  which  it  will  take  up  ;  only  it  mufl 
be  obfervcd,  that  where  any  of  the  acids  arc  concern- 
ed, that  of  fluor  alone  excepted,  there  is  an  abfolute 
neceiEty  for  having  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  made  of 
glils. 

For  making  experiments  on  vegetables,  the  large  pjjte 
cylindrical  glafs,  fig.  2.  is  very  proper.  When  it  uas  CCVIk 
wifhed  to  try  how  long  a  fmall  animal  would  live  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  air,  Dr  Prieflley  found  a  large  beer- 
glafs,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  at  J,  fig.  i.  very  conveni- 
ent. The  animals  he  raofl  commonly  made  experi- 
ments upon  were  mice  ;  and  in  a  beer-glafs  containing 
between  two  and  three  ounces,  he  found  tiiatonc  of 
thefe  creatures  would  live  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 


the  month  of  the  glafs  will  admit.     Put  this  piece  of  To  obtain  mice  for  fuch  experiments,  he  direfls   th.it 

wood  into  melted    bees-wax,   and  heat  the  wax  until  they  fhould  be  caught  in  wire-traps,  from  whence  they 

the  wood  begins  to  grow  black.     When   cool,    turn   it  may  be  eafily  taken.     To  get  ihem  into  the   air,    they 

again  in  a  lathe  until   it  fits  the  mouth  of  the  velTel.  mufl  be  pafFed  through  the  water  into  the  veiiel  cou- 

Thc  tubes  C,  L,  and  M,  are  fitted  into   holes  bored  taining  it.     The  wet  they  fuflain  on  this  occalion  docs 
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them  110  hurt;  but  if  the  air  is  of  fjch  a  quality  that 
it  is  expcctcj  the  moiife  can  live  any  time,  it  mint  have 
foiiiethiag  to  lit  iipjii  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  water. 
Where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  will  be  proper  to  hold 
the  animal  by  the  tail,  in  order  to  withdraw  it  as  fooii 
as  poliible  i  but  if  the  air  has  becii  thoroughly  noxious, 
it  will  be  irrecoverable  by  a  Imgle  infpiratioa.  The 
mice  are  kept  in  receivers  open  at  top  and  bottom, 
llanding  upon  plates  of  tin  perforated  Witlimany  holes, 
and  covered  with  others  of  the  fame  kind  to  admit  the 
air,  kept  down  with  weights,  as  in  ii^.  26.  A  qiiai- 
my  of  paper  or  tow  mullbep.it  into  ihe  velTel,  and 
changed  every  two  or  three  days  in  order  to  clean  it ; 
for  which  pirpofe  it  is  proper  to  have  another  receiver 
of  the  fa  me  kind  ready  cleaned  to  hold  ihemin.  Thefe 
animals  mull  be  kept  in  a  place  of  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature, either  too  much  heat  or  too  much  cold  being 
prejudicial  to  them.  TIk;  place  where  Dr  Priellley 
kept  his  had  a  temperature  of  about  70°  of  Fahren- 
heit. When  they  hal  been  made  to  pafs  through  wa- 
ter, it  was  neceflary  to  give  them  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  heat  in  order  to  dry  and  warm  them.  lu  the 
courfe  of  his  experiments  he  found,  that  mice  will  live 
entirely  without  water  ;  for  though  he  kept  them  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  feveral  limes  otfcred  them 
water,  they  would  never tafte  it ;  notwithllanding  which 
they  continued  in  perfed  health  and  vigour.  Two  or 
three  of  them  will  live  very  peaceably  together  in  the 
fagic  veffel  ;  though  the  Doctor  had  one  inllance  of 
a  moufe  tearing  another  almoll  in  pieces,  when  there 
was  plenty  of  provilions  for  both. 

Some  diiEculty  may  occur  in  opening  the  raoutli  of 
a  phial  containing  any  kind  of  lubilancc  to  which 
water  mufl  not  be  admitted  in  a  jar  of  air  ;  but  this 
will  cafily  be  overcome,  by  having  a  cork  cut  tapering 
with  a  flrong  wire  thrull  through  it,  as  in  hg.  27.  for 
thus  it  will  eafily  lit  the  mouth  of  any  phial  ;  and  by 
holding  the  phial  in  one  hand,  and  plunging  both  in- 
to the  trough  of  water,  the  phial  can  eafily  be  con- 
veyed through  the  water  into  thejar  ;  which  nnift  ei- 
ther be  held  by  an  ailiilant,  or  be  faflened  by  firings 
with  its  mouth  pi'ojefting  over  the  (helf.  When  the 
phial  is  tlius  conveyed  into  the  jar,  the  cork  may  eafily 
be  removed,  and  put  in  again  at  pleafnrc. 

Fig.  aS.  reprefents  an  apparatus  for  determining 
the  conduLling  pjwcr  of  air  with  regard  to  heat.  It 
confuls  only  of  a  jar,  which  maybe  filled  with  any 
kind  of  air,  with  a  very  fenliblc  thermometer  inferted 
in  it,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  The  fcalc  of 
this  was  fo  large,  th.at  the  Doftor  could  mark  upon 
it  20  divilions,  each  larger  than  half  an  inch,  between 
the  mean  temperatjre  of  the  atmofphere  and  a  heat 
much  below  that  of  boding  water.  By  frequent  trials 
lie  at  laft  adjulled  it  in  fuch  .1  manner,  that  hiving 
filled  the  velTel  with  any  kind  of  air,  he  could  plunge 
it  firll  in  hot  and  then  in  co'd  water,  fo  that  the 
mercury  would  rife  to  the  diviUon  20  and  fall  to  that 
of  6  or  7  in  no  great  time  ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  a 
clock  which  beat  feconds,  he  could  not  well  make  a 
mift;ake  of  more  than  two  in  noting  down  any  parti- 
cular divifion.  The  hot  water  was  always  made  to 
boil,  and  the  cold  water  was  always  brought  freGi  from 
the  fame  pump.  The  roouth  of  the  air-veifcl  was 
l>laced  in  a  cup  of  mejcury  kept  always  at  the  fame 


height  ;   fo  that  he  could  thus  try  any  kind  of  air  with       Gas, 
as  much  accuracy    as  one  would   think  were   poffible.  Gafcoigne. 

Notwithllanding  this,  however,  he  could  not  thorough-  " ' 

ly  fatisfy  himfelf  wi,h  the  refults  ;  at  lead  he  has  not 
yet  thought  proper  to  publilh  fully  the  refults  of  his 
experiments.  The  differences,  he  fays,  were  lefsftri- 
king  than  he  expedled.  Inilammable  air,  however, 
appeared  to  condutl  heat  better  thin  any  other;  the 
mercury  afceiuling  the  fame  fpace  in  half  the  time  in 
il  that  it  took  up  in  common  air.  Fixed  air,  and  all 
the  acid  airs,  were  conliderably  worfe  than  common 
air.  Alkaline  air  was  a  litile  better,  and  dephlogifli- 
cated  air  a  little  worfe,  than  common  air  ;  but  the  rc- 
fult  of  this  laft  experiment   was  uncertain. 

The  elet^ric  fparkis  eafily  taken  in  any  kind  of  air 
by  hlling  a  fraall  tube  with  the  airdefired,  with  two 
wires  approaching  within  ilriking-diitance  of  each 
other  in  the  middle. 

We  Ihall  clofe  this  account  of  (he  apparatus  for  ma- 
king experiments  on  gafes  wi  h  an  account  of  an  in- 
flrnraent  invented  by  Dr  Pearfon  of  London  for  col- 
leiling  air  of  any  kind  which  efcapes  in  bubbles  from 
the  furface  of  fprings  or  rivers.  It  confiftsof  a  funnel 
inferted  into  a  phial  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  gas  as 
it  ilTaes  through  the  water  may  come  under  the  funnel, 
and  thus  rife  into  the  phial.  For  the  convenient  hold» 
ing  it  to  receive  the  air  from  any  place  where  it  may 
ilTue  copioudy,  itis  furnilhcd  with  a  handle  and  a  ring, 
to  which  the  funacl  is  tied  by  fprings,  as  reprefented 
fig.  29. 

GASCOIGNE  (Sir  William),  chief  jullice  of  ihe 
court  of  king's  bench  under  Henry  IV.  A  mod 
learned  and  upright  judge  ;  who  being  infulcedcai  the 
beach  by  the  ihen  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Hen- 
ry V.  with  equal  intrepidity  and  coolnefs  committed 
the  prince  to  prifon  j  and  by  this  feafoiiable  fortitude 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  glory  of  that  great 
monarch,  who  from  this  event  dated  his  reformation 
from  thelicentioufnefs  of  his  youth.  It  is  not  well 
auihenticated  that  the  prince  Itruck  Sir  William,  as 
recorded  by  Shakefpeare  ;  but  all  authors  agree,  that 
he  interrupted  the  courfe  of  jufticc  to  fcrecn  a  lewd 
fervant.     Sir  William  died  in  1413. 

Gascoigne  (George),  an  Englilh  poet  of  fomc 
fame  in  the  early  part  ot  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  born  at  Walthamflow  in  EiTcx,  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, and  educated  at  both  univerfities,  but  principally 
at  Cambridge.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Gray's  Inn, 
and  commenced  (tudent  of  the  law  ;  but  having  a  ge- 
nius too  volatile  for  that  fludy,  he  travelled  abroad,  and 
for  fome  time  fcrved  in  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries. 
He  afterwards  went  to  France  ;  where  he  became  ena- 
moured of  a  Scottifli  lady,  and  married  her.  Being 
at  length,  fays  Wood,  •!;'t'ar>'  of  tho/i;  vanities,  he  re- 
turned to  England  ;  and  fettled  once  more  in  Gray'& 
Inn,  where  he  wrote  molt  of  his  dramatic  and  other 
pacms.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  fpent  in  his  na- 
tive village  of  Walthamftow,  where  he  died  in  theyear 
1573.  He  had  the  character  of  a  polite  gentleman, 
an  eloquent  and  witty  companion,  et  vir  i>iter  postas 
fui  feculi praflantiftmus.  His  plays,  firfl  printed  fe- 
parately,  were  afterwards,  with  feveral  other  poems, 
&c.  reprinted  in  two  volumes  410  ;  the  firfl  volume  in 
1577.  the  fecond  in  1J87. 
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a&koln  GASCOIN,  or  Gascotgn,  denotes  the  hinder  thigh 
of  a  horfc,  which  begins  at  the  Ilifle,  and  reaches  to 
the  ply  or  bending  of  the  ham. 

GASCONADE,  a  boaft  or  vaunt  of  fomcthing 
very  improbable.  The  term  has  its  rife  from  the  Gaf- 
cons,  or  people  of  Gafcony  in  France,  who  it  feems 
have  been  diftinguiflied  for  bragging  and  rhodornon- 
tado. 

GASCONY,themoftfoiith-weft  province  of  France, 
is  bounded  by  Guienne  on  the  north,  by  Languedoc 
on  the  eaft,  by  the  Pyrenees  which  feparate  it  from 
Spain  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  on  the 
weft.  It  had  its  name  from  the  ancient  inhabitants 
called  Cafcones,  or  Vafcones ;  by  the  moderns  Bajques, 
or  Vafques.  After  thcfe  were  fubduedby  the  Franks, 
they  had  for  fome  time  dukes  of  their  own,  who  were 
fubjed  to  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine ;  but  both  were  at 
laft  difpoflelTed  by  the  kings  of  France.  The  country 
produces  corn,  wine,  fruits,  tobacco,  hemp,  brandy, 
prunes,  &c.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  a  corrupt 
and  vicious  pronunciation  of  the  French  tongue,  as  well 
as  their  vain-glorious  boafting. 

GASSENDI  (Peter),  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
philofophers  France  has  produced,  was  born  at  Chan- 
terfier,  about  three  miles  from  Digne  in  Provence,  in 
1592.  When  a  child,  he  took  a  particular  delight  in 
gazing  at  the  moon  and  ftars  as  often  as  they  appeared 
in  clear  unclouded  weather.  This  pleafure  frequently 
drew  him  into  bye-places,  in  order  to  feaft  his  eye 
freely  and  undifturbed  ;  by  which  means  his  parents 
had  him  often  to  feek,  not  without  many  anxious  fears 
and  apprehenfions.  They  therefore  put  him  to  fchool 
at  Digne;  where,  in  a  (hort  time,  he  made  fuch  an 
extraordinary  progrefs  in  learning,  that  fome  perfons, 
who  had  feen  fpecimens  of  his  genius,  refolved  to  have 
him  removed  to  Aix,  in  order  to  ftudy  philofophy 
nndcr  Fcfay,  a  learned  minor  friar.  This  propofal 
was  fo  difagreeable  to  his  father,  who  intended  to  breed 
him  up  in  his  own  way  to  country  bufincfs,  as  being 
more  profitable  than  that  of  a  fcholar,  that  he  would 
confent  to  it  only  upon  condition  that  he  fliould  return 
home  in  two  years  at  fartheft.  Accordingly  young 
Gaflendi,  at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  repaired 
to  Chanterfier:  but  he  had  not  been  long  there  when 
he  vvas  invited  to  be  profeflbr  of  rhetoric  at  Digne,  be- 
fore he  was  quite  16  years  of  age;  and  he  had  been 
encaged  in  that  ofSce  but  three  years,  when  his  matter 
Fefay  dying,  he  was  made  profefTorin  his  room  at  Aix. 
When  he  had  been  there  a  few  years,  he  compofed  his 
Paradoxical  Exercitations  ;  which, coming  to  the  hands 
of  Nicholas  Peirefc,  that  great  patron  of  learning 
joined  with  Jofeph  Walter  prior  of  Valette  in  promo- 
ting him  ;  and  he  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  was 
firft  made  canon  of  the  church  of  Digne  and  docflor  of 
divinity,  and  then  obtained  the  wardcnfliip  or  reftor- 
fliip  of  that  church.  GalTendi's  fondnefs  for  aftrono- 
my  grew  up  with  his  years;  and  his  reputation  daily 
increaling,  he  was  in  1645  appointed  royal  profeflbr 
of  mathematics  at  Paris.  This  inftitution  being  chiefly 
defigncd  for  aftronomy,  our  author  read  ledures  on 
that  fcience  to  a  crowded  audience.  However,  he 
did  not  hold  this  place  long  ;  for  a  dangerous  cough 
and  inflammsiion  of  the  lungs  obliged  him,  in  1647, 
to  return  to  Digne  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air. — 
Gail'endi  wrote  againft  the  metaphyfical  meditations  of 


Des  Cartes ;  and  divided  with  that  great  man  the  phi- 
lofophers of  his  lime,  almofl  all  of  whom  were  C.irte- 
fiaiis  or  Gaflendians.  He  joined  to  his  knowled;;e  of 
philofophy  '•and  the  mathematics  an  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  and  a  profound  erudition.  He 
wrote,  I.  Three  volumes  on  Epicurus's  Philofophy  ; 
and  lix  others,  which  contain  his  own  philofophy.  2. 
Aflronomical  Works.  3.  The  Lives  of  Nicholas  de 
Peirefc,  Epicurus,  CopernicHS,  Tycho  Brahe,  Pner- 
bachius,  and  Rcgiomontaniis.  4.  Epiftles,  and  other 
treatifes.  All  his  works  were  colkfted  together,  and 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1658,  in  fix  volumes  folio.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1655,  aged  63. 

GASTEROSTEUS,  the  stickle-back,  in  ich- 
thyology,  a  genus  of  fiflies  belonging  10  the  order  of 
thoracici.  There  are  three  rays  in  the  membrane  of 
the  gills  ;  the  body  is  carinated  ;  and  there  arc  fome 
diflinft  prickles  before  the  back-fin.  There  are  11 
fpecies  diftinguiflied  by  the  number  of  prickles  on  the 
back.  One  of  thefe  fpecies,  the  aculeatus,  ftickleback, 
baufticle,  or  fharpling,  is  common  in  many  of  the  Bri- 
tiflr  rivers.  In  the  fens  of  Lincolnlhire,  and  fome  ri- 
vers that  proceed  from  them,  they  are  found  in  prodi- 
gious quantities.  At  Spalding  there  are  once  in  feven 
or  eight  years  amazing  (hoals  that  appear  in  the  Wel- 
land,  and  come  up  the  river  in  form  of  a  vaft  column. 
They  are  fuppofcd  to  be  the  multitudes  that  have  been 
waflied  out  of  the  fens  by  the  floods  of  feveral  years, 
and  collefled  in  fome  deep  hole,  till  overcharged  witli 
numbers,  they  arc  periodically  obliged  to  attempt  a 
change  of  place.  The  quantity  is  fo  great,  that  they 
are  ufed  to  manure  the  land,  and  trials  have  been  made 
to  get  oil  from  them.  A  notion  may  be  had  of  this  vaft 
flioal,  by  being  informed,  that  a  man  being  employed 
by  the  farmer  to  take  them,  has  got  for  a  confiderable 
time  four  fliillings  a-day  by  felling  ihem  for  a  half- 
penny per  bufliel. — This  fpecies  icldoni  reaches  the 
length  of  two  inches  ;  it  hath  three  fiiarp  fpines  on  the 
back,  that  can  be  raifcd  or  depreffrd  at  pleafure.  The 
colour  of  the  back  and  fides  is  an  olive-green  ;  the  bel- 
ly white:  but  in  fome  the  lower  jaws  and  belly  are  of 
a  bright  crimfon. 

GAST-HOUND.     Set  Caze-HoujiJ. 

GASTRELL  (Francis),  bifhop  of  Chefter,  was 
born  in  1662,  appointed  preacher  ta  the  fociety  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1694,  and  made  bilhop  of  Cheffer 
in  1714,  He  preached  a  courfc  of  fermons  for  Boyle's 
leftures  ;  engaged  in  the  Trinitarian  conirovcrly  with 
Mr  Collins  and  Dr  Clarke  ;  and  publiflied  two  excel- 
lent pieces,  the  one,  iniiiled,  Chriftian  Iiiflitutes,  and 
the  other,  a  Moral  Proof  of  a  Future  State.  He  vindi- 
cated the  rights  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  againft  the 
archbiiliop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  appointment  of  the 
warden  of  Manchefler  college  ;  and  oppofed  the  violent 
proceedings  ai»ainfl  bifhop  Atterhury  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  though  he  difliked  the  bifliop  as  a  man  of  arbi- 
trary principles.     He  died  in  172J. 

GASTRIC,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
ftomach. 

Gastric- Juke,  a  thin  pellucid  liquor,  which  diftills 
from  certain  glands  in  [he  ftomach,  for  the  dilution, 
&c.  of  the  food.     See  Anatomy,  Seft.  XIII. 

GASTROCNEMIUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anato- 
my,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

GASTROMANCY,  or  Gastromantia,  a  kind  of 
4  E  2  divinaiiou 
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divination  praa!fcd  among  the  ancients  by  means  of 
words  coming  or  feeming  to  come  out  of  the  belly. 
The  word  is  Greek,  >«yfo,«avTi;«,  compofcd  of  >«s»f 
_  billy,  and  /jLMri$it  divinaiiou. 

There  is  another  kind  of  divination  called  by  the 
fame  r^amt  gajlromaricy,  which  is  performed  by  means 
of  glafies  or  otiicr  round  tranfparcnt  veffels,  wiihin 
which  certain  tigures  appear  by  magic  art.  It  is  thus 
called,  becaufc  the  figures  appear  as  in  the  belly  of  the 
vclTels. 

GASTRORAPHY,    in  furgcry,  the  operation  of 
■  fcwing  up  wounds  of  the  abdomen.  See  Surgery. 

GASTROTOMY  (of  ><tstiv,  and  t./zv.,  I  cut),  the 
operation  of  cutting  open  the  belly  ;  othcrwife  called 
\\\z  Cafarian  fiiiioti.     Sic  MiDWU  ERY. 

GATAKER  (Thomas),  a  learned  critic  aiid  di- 
vine, was  born  at  London  in  Ii74,  and  fludicd  at 
Si  John's  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards 
chofen  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  which  he  quitted  in 
j6ii,  for  the  rectory  of  Rotherhithe  in  Surry.  In 
1620,  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Low  Countries  ; 
and  in  1624,  piiblilhcd  at  London  a  book,  intitled, 
Tranfubftantiation  declared  by  the  Confcllion  ot  the 
Popilh  Writers  to  have  no  neccflary  foundation  in 
Gobi's  Word  :  he  wrote  likewife  a  defence  rf  this  dil- 
ctfurfe.  In  1642,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  aircm- 
bly  of  divines,  and  was  engaged  with  them  in  writing 
annotations  upon  the  Bible.  He  died  in  July  1654, 
in  the  Soih  year  of  his  age.  Befides  the  above  works, 
he  publiflied,  I.  A  Diflcrtation  upon  the  St>leof  the 
New  Teflament.  i.De  nomine  tetragrammata.  ^.  De 
difthoiigis,  Jive  bivocaiibus.  4.  An  Edition  and  Tranf- 
lation  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus's  Medita- 
tions. 5.  A  Collection  of  Sermons,  in  folio  ;  and  ma- 
ny other  works.  Kis  piety  and  charity  were  very  ex- 
emplary ;  and  his  moJeily  fo  great,  that  he  declined  all 
eccleliaftical  dignity  and  court-preierments.  His  cx- 
tenfive  learning  was  admired  by  Salmafius  and  other 
great  men  abroad;  his  houfe  was  a  private  feminary 
tor  young  gentlemen  of  the  nation,  and  many  fo- 
reigners rcfurtcd  to  him  to  receive  advice  in  their 
lludies. 

GATE,  in  architcdure,  a  large  door,  leading  or 
giving  entrance  into  a  city,  town,  cartle,  palace,  or 
other  coniidcrable  building.    See  Architecture. 

Thebes,  in  Egypt,  was  anciently  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation a'.'//)  a  hundred  gates.  In  ancient  Rome  there 
was  a  triumphal  gate,  forta  triumphalis.     In  modern 
Rome  there  is  ihe  juiiUe gate,  which  is  only  opened  in 
he  year  of  a  grand  jubilee. 

I'he  gates  of  London  were  many  of  them  converted 
into  gaols  or  prifuns,  as  Ludgate,  Newgate,  &c.  but 
they  are  now  removed.  The  lelfcr  or  by-gates  arc 
called  fiojlenis.  Gates,  through  which  coaches,  &c. 
arc  10  pals,  (liould  not  be  lefs  than  7  feet  broad,  nor 
more  than  12  ;   tlie  height  to  be  iV  the  breadth. 

Gate,  or  Gait,  in  the  niaufgr,  called  in  French 
train,  is  ufed  for  the  going  or  p.ite  of  a  horfe. 

Gate,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  made  of  (Irong  plank?, 
with  iron  bars,  tooppafe  an  enemy.  They  are  gene- 
ral y  made  in  the  middle  of  the  curtin,  from  whence 
they  arc  Itcn,  and  defended  by  the  two  flanks  of  the 
Laltions.  They  flio:ilJ  be  covered  with  a  good  rave- 
lin, that  they  may  not  be  feen  or  enfiladed  by  the 
enemy-     Thefe  gates,  lelonging  to  a  fortified  place, 


are  pallages  througli  the  rampart,  which  may  be  fhut 
and  opened  by  means  of  doors  and  a  portci;llis.  They 
are  either  private  or  public. 

Private  gates  are  thofe  paflages  by  which  the  troops 
can  go  out  of  the  town  nnleen  by  the  enemy,  when 
they  pafs  to  and  from  the  relief  ot  the  duty  in  the 
outworks,  or  on  any  other  occafion  which  is  to  be 
concealed  from  the  befiegers. 

Public  gates  are  thofe  palfages  through  the  middle 
of  fuch  curtins,  to  which  the  great  roads  or  puolic 
ways  lead.  Thedimenfions  of  theft  are  ufually  about 
13  or  14  feet  high,  and  9  or  10  feet  v.ide,  continued 
through  [he  rampart,  with  proper  rect!l>s  for  foot 
palfengcrs  to  fland  in  out  of  the  way  of  wheel  car- 
riages. 

Gates  of  Hell.  This  cxpreffion  is  ufed  in  fcripture, 
to  denote  figuratively  either  xht  grave  or  the  povien 
of  darhiefs,  i.  e.  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

The  Mahometans  ufe  the  exprcfllon  literally,  and 
fuppofe  that  hell  has  feveu  gates.  The  firil  is  that 
where  Mullulnians,  who  incur  the  guilt  of  lin,  will  be 
tormented.  The  fecond  is  for  the  Chriftians.  The 
third  is  for  the  Jews.  The  fourth  for  the  Sabians. 
The  fifth  for  the  Magians  orw'orlhippers  of  fire.  The 
fixth  tor  Pagans  and  idolaters.  And  the  feventh  for 
hypocrites,  who  make  an  outward  lliow  of  religion, 
but  have  none. 

GATESHEAD,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  is  as 
it  were  the  fubnrbs  of  Newcaftle,  though  it  lies  in  an- 
other county,  being  divided  by  the  river  Tyne  ;  over 
which  there  is  a  fine  flone-biidge,  with  an  iron-gate 
in  the  middle,  having  the  arms  of  Durham  on  one 
fide,  and  thofe  of  Newcaltle  on  the  other,  which  is 
the  boundary  between  the  bilLopriek  and  Northum- 
berland. The  church  isafinebuilding,  with  a  very  high 
tower,  feen  at  a  great  dillance  ;  and  in  the  church- 
yard are  feveral  ancient  nioBun.cnts.  There  are  ftvv 
traces  left  of  its  ancient  monailery,  except  a  flone 
gateway,  or  rather  a  modern  ereftion.  The  houfc 
covered  two  acres  and  a  Jialf  of  land.  Here  live  the 
coal-pit  men. 

GATH,  oi  Geth  (anc.peog.),  a  celebrated  city  of 
the  Phllillines,  and  one  of  their  five  principalities.  It  is 
famous  for  having  given  birth  to  Goliah.  David  made 
a  conqucfl  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  over  all 
Ifrael ;  and  it  continued  lubject  10  the  kings  his  fuc- 
ceilbrs  till  the  declenfion  and  decay  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Rehoboam  rebuilt  or  fortified  it  ;  king  Uz- 
ziah  retook  it,  and  Hezekiah  once  more  reduced  it 
under  his  fubjee^ion, 

Gath  Hood  about  five  or  fix  miles  from  Jamnia, 
about  14  ffuth  of  Joppa,  and  J2  well  of  Jcrufalem. 
Hence  lome  authors  (among  whom  is  V.  Calniet) 
have  committed  an  egregious  miflake  in  making  Gath 
the  molt  fouihcrn,  and  Ekron  the  n.ofl  northern,  of 
the  Phililline  cities ;  as  if  thefc  two  had  been  tlie  tw  o 
boundaries  of  their  donjinions,  whereas  thcfe  two  ci- 
ties are  not  above  five  miles  afuirder  ;  and  Gaza  is  iiie 
lart  of  the  five  fatrapits  fouth.  And  Jofephus  (in  ihe 
place  alrcid/  quoicd)  txpreflls  himftif  plainly  enough, 
when  he  fays,  liiat  Hezekiah  took  all  the  Philiflinc 
cities  from  Gaza  to  Gaih  ;  there  being  inai.y  more 
cities  of  that  name,  which  figuifies  in  the  Hebrew  a 
■wine-prcfs.  Several  more  of  ihe  name  of  Geth  or 
Gath  are  Hiemior.ed  in  Eulebius  and  St  Jeroin,  whole 
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fitiiation,  according  to  them,  plainly  fliows  tlicm  to 
have  been  different  places  from  this,  and  Irom  each 
other  ;  befides  thofe  which  had  an  adjunct  to  dillin- 
guilh  them. 

This  city  recovered  its  liberty  and  luftre  in  lime  of 
the  prophets  Amos  and  Micah  ;  hut  was  afterwards 
deniolilhed  by  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  lince  which  it 
became  of  but  little  confideration  till  the  time  of  the 
holy  war,  when  Falk  king  of  Jerufalem  built  a  caltlc 
on  its  ruins. 

CATH-Ofher,  CATH-Epher,  or  Cath,  in  the  canton 
of  Opher,  in  Galilee,  was  the  birih  place  of  the  pro- 
phet Jonah.  Jofniia  makes  this  city  to  be  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Zcbulun  ;  and  St  Jeroni,  in  his  preface  npon 
Jonah,  fays,  that  it  was  two  milts  from  Sephoris,  other- 
wife  called  Diocccfarsa. 

CATH-RhumoH,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan.  Sc  Jerom  places  it  ten  miles  from  Dio(polis  on 
the  way  from  Eleutheropolis.  It  was  given  to  the 
Lcvites  of  Kohaih's  family. 

CATH-Rimvion,  was  alfo  a  city  in  the  hilf-tribc  of 
Manalfcih,  on  this  hde  Jordan,  and  was  alfo  given  for 
a  place  of  abode  in  the  Leviies  of  Kohaih's  family. 

CATH-R'wimon,  was  liktwifc  a  city  in  the  iribc  of 
Ephraim,  given  to  the  Kohathiics. 

GATTON,  a  borough  in  the  county  of  Surry,  19 
miles  from  London.  It  lies  under  the  fide  of  a  hill 
going  to  Reygate  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans  by  reafon  of  their  coins  and 
other  antiquities  that  have  been  found  here.  It  is  a 
borough  by  prefcription  ;  and  has  lent  members  to 
parliament  ever  lince  the  29th  of  Henry  VI.  Ii  was 
formerly  a  hirgc  town  ;  but  is  now  a  mean  village, 
with  a  fmall  church,  and  without  cither  fair  or  market. 
The  members  are  returned  by  its  conftable,  who  is  an- 
nually chofen  at  the  lord  of  the  manor's  court. 

GAUBIUS  (Hieronymus  David),  a  celebrated  phy- 
fician  of  Holland.  He  fludied  under  the  illuflrions  Bo- 
erhaave  ;  and  became  fo  much  the  favourite  of  his  pro- 
feffor,  that  he  religred  the  chemical  chair  in  his  favour. 
He  taugh  at  Leydeu  with  great  applatife  for  /jo  years. 
In  the  year  1775  he  laid  down  his  office,  as  being  no 
longer  able  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of  it.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  John  David  Hahns,  then  profoller  at 
Utrecht.  Hisreputation  was  extended  all  over  Eu- 
rupeby  feveral  valuable  pablications,  andpaniciilariy  by 
his  InJiittiticnisFatholof^'ue  Midichialii,  and  his  Adver- 
Jaria,  whiah  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  im- 
provement both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 
He  died  at  Lcyen  29;h  November  1780,  in  tlie  76th 
year  of  his  age. 

GAUDEN  (Dr  Jofcph),  fon  of  John  Guaden  vi- 
car of  Mayfield  in  EiFex,  was  born  there  in  i6oy.  At 
thccommencenient  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  chaplain  to 
Robert  earl  of  Warvt'ick  ;  who  taking  part  with  the 
parliament  ap;ainft  the  king,  was  followed  by  his  chap- 
lain. Upon  the  eftablilhnient  of  the  prei'uyttrian  mo- 
del of  church-govfrnm;nt,  he  complied  with  the  ruling 
powers,  and  was  noniinated  one  of  the  allcmbly  of  di- 
vines who  met  at  Wcftminiller  in  164?,  arJ  took  the 
covenant  ;  yet  having  offered  fu:r;e  icruples  and  ob  ec- 
tions  to  it,  his  name  waa  afterwards  Itnick  out  of  tlie 
lift.  Nir  did  h«  efpoufe  the  parl.a  i',e:u  caufe  any 
longer  than  they  idhci  td  to  their  firft  avowed  princi- 
ples of  roformiirg  only,  inflead    of  dcAroyirg,  a;o- 


narchy  and  epifcopacy.     In   this  fpirit  he  wa?  one  of    Gavcl. 

thufe   divines  who  ligncd  a  proitllation   to  the  army,  •■' — 

againfk  the  violent  proceedings  ihat  aticctcd  the  life  of 
the  king  :  and  a  few  days  after  his  execution  publiflicd 
the  famous  E/KavBaaiXixii,  yJ  Portrait:ire  of  hts  Saoed 
BiLijejIy  in  hhSohtudi  ahdi^ufjer'mgi;  which  ran  through 
50  editions  in  tlie  courfc  of  a  year.  Upon  the  return 
of  Charles  H.  he  was  promoted  to  the  ice  of  Exeter  ; 
and  in  1662  was  removed  to  Worccller,  much  to  his 
regret,  having  flattered  himlclf  with  the  hopes  of  a 
tranllation  toWinchefler  ;  and  his  deaih  happened  the 
fame  year.  He  wrote  many  controvtrfial  pieces  fiiitcd. 
to  the  circumftanccs  of  the  times,  and  to  his  own  views 
from  them.  The  Eikon  Biifilikc  abovemcntioiicd  he 
piibliflied  as  the  king's  private  meditations  :  though  on 
this  point  there  has  been  a  long  controverfy.  After 
the  bifhop's  death,  his  widow,  in  a  letter  to  or^e  of  her 
foils,  calls  it  The  Jevjc!:  and  faid  her  hulljaiid  had 
hoped  to  make  a  fortune  by  it ;  and  that  flie  had  a 
letter  of  a  very  great  man's,  which  would  clear  up  that 
he  writ  it.  This  sfTertion,  as  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
had  predidcd,  was  eagerly  efpouled  by  the  anii-royal- 
ifls,  in  the  view  of  difparaging  Charles  1.  But  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  Gauden  had  too  luxuriant  an  ima- 
gination, which  betrayed  him  into  a  ranknels  of  flylc 
in  the  Afiatic  way  ;  and  from  thence,  as  bilhop  Bi.r- 
nct  argues  with  others,  it  may  be  certainly  concluded, 
that  not  he,  but  the  king  hirafelf,  was  the  true  auihor 
of  the  ni\imV,ci.Tt\n.i  :  in  which  there  is  a  iiublenefs 
and  juflnefs  of  thought,  with  agrcainefs  of  fly  It,  that 
made  it  be  looked  on  as  the  belt  vvriaen  book  in  the  En- 
glifh  language. 

GAVEL,  or  Gabel,  among  builders.  See  Gabel. 

Gavel,  inlaw:  tribute,  toll,  cullotii,  or  yearly 
revenue  ;  of  which  there  was  in  old  time  leveral  kinds. 
See  Gabel. 

Gavel- Kind,  a  tenure  or  c.iflom  belonging  to  lands 
in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  word  is  faid  by  Lambard 
to  be  compounded  of  three  Saxon  words,  ^jyi',  eal,  kyn, 
"  Oiijuibus  cognatione  pi-oximii  (/a/a. "  Verlttgan  calls  ic 
gavelkind,  quali  ''  give  all  kind,"  that  Is,  to  each  child 
his  part  :  and  Taylor,  in  his  hiltory  o\  ga-jclkind,  de- 
rives it  from  the  Briiifli  ^^^i)?/,  i.  c.  ahold  or  tenure, 
and  cenncd,  '■'■  generatio  -^wx  jamiiia  ;"  and  iogavel cen- 
«c'//mightfignify  teuuragfiu-ratioiiii. — It  isnniverfally 
known  what  Uruggles  the  Kentidi  men  made  to  pre- 
ferve  their  ancient  liberties,  and  with  iiow  much  fuc- 
cefs  tbofe  flruggles  were  attended.  And  as  it  is  prin- 
cipally here  that  we  meet  with  the  cullom  of  gavel- 
kind (though  it  was  and  is  to  be  found  in  fome  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom),  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
this  was  a  part  of  thcle  liberties  ;  agreeable  to  MrScl- 
dcn's  opinion,  that  gavelkind,  before  the  Norman  coii- 
queft,  was  the  general,  cuftom  of  the  realm.  The  di- 
flinguilhing  properties  of  this  tenure  are  various:  fome 
of  the  principal  are  thofe.  i.  The  tenant  is  of  age 
fulTicient  to  alienate  his  eflate  by  feolTment,  at  the  age 
of  I  J.  2.  The  eftate  dots  not  efcheat  in  cafe  of  aii 
attainder  and  execution  for  felony  ;  their  maxim  being, 
"  the  father  to  the  bough,  the   fon    10  the  plough." 

3.  In  moft  places  he  had  a  power  of  devifing  lands  by 
will,  befuie  the    flatute   for  that  purpofe   was  made. 

4.  The  lands  defccnd,  not  to  the  elded,  youngcft,  or 
any  one  fon  only,  but  to  all  the  fons  together  ;  which 
wasittdced  aucieuily  the  moft   uliul  ccurle  of  delccnt 
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all  over  England,  ihough  in  particular  places  particu- 
lar cuftoms  prevailed. 

GAVELET,  in  law  an  ancient  and  fpccial  ceffa- 
vitufcd  iuKcnt,  where  the  cullom  of  gavelkind  con- 
tinues, l>y  which  the  tenant,  if  he  withdraws  his  rent 
and  fervices  due  to  (he  lord,  forfeits  his  lands  and  te- 
nements. 

The  procefs  of  the  gavelet  is  ihus.  The  lord  is  lirft 
to  feek  by  the  ftcwardof  his  court,  from  three  weeks 
to  three  weeks,  to  find  fome  diflrefs  upon  the  tene- 
ment, till  the  fourth  court ;  and  if  at  that  time  he 
find  none,  at  this  fourth  court  it  is  awarded,  that  he 
take  the  tenement  in  his  hand  in  name  of  a  diflrefs, 
and  keep  it  a  year  and  a  day  without  manuring  ;  with- 
in which  time,  if  the  tenant  pay  his  arrears,  and  make 
rcafonable  amends  for  the  wiiholding,  he  (hall  have 
and  enjoy  his  tenement  as  before  :  if  he  come  not  be- 
fore the  year  and  day  be  part,  the  lord  is  to  go  to  the 
next  county-court,  with  witnefs  of  what  had  pafled 
at  his  own  court,  and  pronounce  there  his  procefs,  to 
have  further  witnefles  ;  and  then  by  the  award  of  his 
own  court,  he  fliall  enter  and  manure  the  tenements  as 
his  own  :  fo  that  if  the  tenant  defircd  afterwards  to 
have  and  hold  it  as  before,  he  mad  agree  with  the 
lord  ;  according  to  this  old  faying  :  "  Has  he  not  fince 
any  thing  given,  or  any  thing  paid,  then  let  him  pay 
five  pound  for  his  were,c'rc  he  be  come  healdcr  again." 
Other  copies  have  the  firfl  part  with  fome  variations; 
<<  Let  him  nine  times  pay,  and  nine  times  repay." 

Gavelet,  in  London,  is  a  writ  ufed  in  the  huft- 
ings,  given  to  lords  of  rents  in  the  city  of  London. 
Here  the  parties,  tenant  and  demandant  appear  by 
fcirefaci.Ts,  to  (liow  caufe  why  the  one  fliould  not  have 
his  tenant  again  on  payment  of  his  rent,  or  the  other 
recover  the  lands  on  default  thereof. 

GAUGAMELA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  of  Atu- 
ria,  lying  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Tygris  ;  fa- 
mous for  Alexandcrs's  viflory  over  Darius.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  allowed  to  Darius  Hyftafpes  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  camel  ;  and  hence  the  name.  It  was 
not  far  from  a  more  confiderable  place  called  Arbela ; 
whence  the  latter  gave  the  name  to  the  viiftory.  See 
Arbela. 

GAGUE-PoiNT  of  a  folid  mcafurc  the  diameter  of 
a  circle  whofe  area  is  equal  to  the  folid  content  of  the 
fame  meafurc. 

GAUGER,  an  officer  who  is  appointed  to 
examine  all  tuns,  pipes,  hogflieads  and  barrels,  of 
wine,  beer,  ale,  oil,  honey,  &c.  and  give  them  a 
mark  of  allowance,  before  they  are  fold  in  any  place 
within  the  extent  of  his  office. 

GAUGING.  See  Geometry. 

CAUGiNG-Rod,  an  inftruracnt  ufed  in  gauging  or 
tiicafiiring  the  contents  of  any  veffel.  That  ui'ually 
employed  is  the  four  foot  guaging-rod.  It  is  com- 
monly made  of  box,  and  confills  of  four  rules,  each  a 
foot  long  and  about  three-eighis  of  an  inch  fquare, 
joined  tOjreiher  by  three  brafs  joints  ;  by  which  means 
the  rod  is  rendered  four  feeet  long  when  the  four  rules 
are  quite  opened,  and  but  one  foot  when  they  are  all 
folded  together.  On  the  firft  face  of  this  rod,  mark- 
ed 4,  arc  placed  tvvo  diagonal  lines  ;  one  for  beer  and 
the  other  for  wine  ;  by  means  of  which  the  content  of 
any  common  veffel  in  beer  or  wine  gallons  may  be  rea- 
dily found,  by  putting  the  rod  in  at  the  bung-hole  of 
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the  veffel  till  it  meets  the  in  terfcdion  of  the  head  of    Gauginj^- 

the  vtlTtl  with  the  ftaves  oppofite  to  the   bung-hole.  ' ^ ' 

For  dillinftion  of  this  line,  there  is  writcn  theicon, 
beer  and  whie  gallons.  On  the  fecond  face,  5,  are  a  pi.,g 
line  of  inches  and  the  guage-line;  which  is  a  line  ex- ccv,- 
prcffing  the  areas  of  circles,  whofe  diameters  are  the 
correfpondent  inches  in  ale-gallons.  At  ihe beginning 
is  written,  ale  area.  On  the  third  face,  6,  are  three 
fcales  of  lines  ;  the  firft,  at  the  end  of  which  is  written 
hogjhead,  is  for  finding  how  many  gallons  there  are  in 
a  hogfliead  when  it  is  not  full,  lying  with  its  axis  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon.  The  fecond  line,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  written  B.  L,  fignifying  a  butt  lytng,\%  for  the 
lame  ufe  as  that  for  the  hogfliead.  The  third  line  is 
to  find  how  much  liquor  is  wanting  to  fill  up  a  butt 
when  it  is  Handing  :  at  the  end  of  it  is  written  B.  S. 
fignifying  a  butt  JIandhig.  In  the  half  of  the  fourth 
face  of  the  guaging-rod,  7,  there  are  three  fcales  of 
lines,  to  find  the  wants  in  a  firkin,  kilderkin,  and  bar- 
rel lying  with  their  areas  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
They  arc  diftinguiflied  by  letters  F.  K.  B.  fignifying 
a  firkin,  kitderUn,  and  barrel. 

life  of  the  diagonal  lines  on  this  rod.  To  find  the 
content  of  a  veffirl  in  beer  or  wine  gallons,  put  the 
brafcd  end  of  the  gauging-rod  into  the  bung-hole  of 
the  calk,  with  the  diagonal  lines  upwards,  and  thruft 
this  brafcd  end  to  the  meeting  of  the  head  and  ftaves  ; 
then  with  chalk  make  a  mark  at  the  middle  of  the 
bung  hole  of  the  vefltl,  and  alfo  on  the  diagonal  lines 
of  the  rod,  right  againft,  over  one  another,  when  the 
brafcd  end  is  thrult  home  to  the  head  and  ftaves  :  then 
turn  the  gauging-rod  to  the  other  end  of  the  veffel, 
and  thruft  the  brafcd  end  home  to  the  end  as  before, 
Laftly,  fee  if  the  mark  made  on  the  gauging-rod  come 
even  with  the  mark  made  on  the  bung-hole  when  the 
rod  was  ihurft  to  the  other  end  ;  which  if  it  be,  the 
mark  made  on  the  diagonal  lines  will,  on  the  fame 
lines,  ftiow  the  whole  content  of  the  cafk  in  beer  or 
wine  gallons. 

If  the  mark  made  on  the  bung-hole  be  not  right 
againft  that  made  on  the  rod  when  you  put  it  the 
otticr  way,  then  right  againft  the  mark  made  on  the 
bung-hole  make  another  in  the  diagonal  lines ;  and 
the  divifion  on  the  diagonal  line  between  the  two 
chalks  will  Ihow  the  veffcl's  whole  contents  in  beer  or 
wine  gallons.  Thus  e.  gr.  if  the  diagonal  line  of  a 
veffel  be  28  inches  four-tenths,  its  crntenis,  in  beer 
gallons  \v\W  be  near  51,  and  and  in  wine  gallons  62 

If  a  veffel  be  open,  as  a  half  barrel,  lun,  or  copper, 
and  a  meafure  from  the  middle  on  one  fide  to  the 
head  and  ftaves  be  38  inches,  the  diagonal  line  gives 
122  beer  gallons  ;  halfofwhich,  viz.  61,  isthe  con- 
tent of  the  open  half  tub. 

If  you  have  a  large  veffel,  as  a  tun  or  copper,  and 
the  diagonal  line  taken  by  a  long  rule  proves  70  inches  ; 
the  content  of  that  veiTtl  may  be  found  thus  :  Every 
inch  at  the  beginning-end  of  the  diagonal  line  call  ten 
inches.  Thus  ten  inches  becomes  joo  inches  ;  and 
every  tenth  of  a  gallon  call  100  gallons  ;  snd  every 
v;hole  gallon  call  icoo  gallons. 

Example.  At  44.8  inches  on  the  diagonal  beer- 
line  is  200  gallons  ;  fo  that  4  inches  48  parts,  now 
callcd44  inches  S-tcnths,  isjuft  two- tenths,  of  a  gallon, 
now  called  2CO  gallons  :  fo  alfo  if  the  diagonal  line  be 
76  inches  and  7  tenths,  a  clofe  cafk  of  fuch  diagonal 

will 
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Gauge,    will  hold  looo  beer-gallons ;  bin  an  open  caflc  but  lialf 
Gaul.       fo  much,  viz.  500  beer-gallons. 
*       "  Lip  of  the  CAUGE-Lhie.    To  liud  the  concent  of  any 

cylindrical  vcllel  in  ale-gallons  ;  ftek  the  diameter  of 
the  vellcl  in  inches,  and  jull  againll  it  on  the  gauge- 
line  is  the  quaniity  ot'alc  gallons  contained  in  one  inch 
deep  ;  this  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  cylinder 
will  give  its  content  in  ale-gallons. 

For  example,  fuppole  the  length  of  the  veflel32  06, 
and  the  diameter  of  its  bale  35  inches  ;  to  find  what 
is  the  content  in  ale-gallons  ?  Right  againrt  25  inches 
on  the  gauge-line  is  one  gallon  and  745,  of  a  gallon  ; 
which  multiplied  by  32.06  the  length  gives  55.9447 
gallons  for  the  content  of  the  velTel. 

The  bung  diameter  of  a  hogihead  being  25  inches, 
Ac  head  diameter  22  inches,  and  the  length  32.06 
inches  ;  to  find  the  quantity  of  ale-gallons  contained  in 
it  \ — Seek  25,  the  bung-diameter,  on  the  line  of  inches; 
and  right  againft  it  on  the  gauge-line  you  will  find 
1.745;  take  one-third  of  it,  which  is  .580,  and  fet  it 
down  twice  :  feek  22  inches  in  the  bead-diameter,  and 
againfl  it  yon  will  find  on  the  gauge-line  1.356  ;  onr- 
tbird  of  which  added  to  twice  .580,  gives  1.6096  j 
which  multiplied  by  the  length  32.06,  the  produdt 
will  be  51.603776,  the  content  in  ale-gallons.  Note, 
this  operation  fuppofes,  that  the  aforefaid  hogihead  is 
in  the  figure  of  the  middle  fruflrnm  of  a  fpheroid. 

The  ufe  of  the  lines  on  the  two  other  faces  of  the 
rod  is  very  eafy  ;  you  need  only  put  it  down-right  in- 
to the  bnng-hole  ;  (if  the  veflelyou  defire  to  know  the 
quantity  of  ale-gallons  contained  therein  be  lying)  to 
the  oppolite  itaves  ;  and  then  where  the  furface  of 
the  liquor  cuts  any  one  of  the  lines  appropriated  to 
that  velfel,  will  be  the  number  of  gallons  contained  in 
that  veflcl. 

GAUL,the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  country 
that  now  forms  the  kingdom  of  France. — The  original 
inhabitants  were  dcfcendcd  from  thcCeltes  orGomerians 
by  whom  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  was  peopled  ;  the 
mme  of  Calli  or  Gaii/s,  being  probably  given  them  long 
after  their  fettlement  in  that  country.  See  Gallia. 
The  ancient  hiflory  of  the  Gauls  is  entirely  wrap- 
ped up  in  obfcurity  and  darknefs  ;  all  we  know  con- 
cerning them  for  a  long  time  is,  that  they  multiplied 
fo  fall,  that  their  country  being  unable  to  contain 
them,  they  poured  forth  in  vaft  multitudes  into  other 
countries,  which  they  generally  fubdued,  and  fettled 
ihemfelves  in.  It  often  happened,  however,  that  thefe 
colonies  were  fo  molefted  by  their  neighbours,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  fend  for  affiftance  to  their  native 
country.  This  was  always  very  cafily obtained.  The 
Gauls  were,  upon  every  occation,  ready  to  fend  forth 
great  numbers  of  new  adventurers  ;  and  as  thefe  fpread 
'  defolation  wherever  they  came,  the  very  name  of 
the  Gaulifli  ^""^^  proved  terrible  to  mod  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
excurfions  tions— ^Thc  earliell  excurfion  of  thefe  people,  of  whicii 
into  Italy.  We  have  any  dillinit  account,  was  into  Italy,  under  a 
famed  leader,  named  Bellovefus,  about  622  years  be- 
fore Clirift.  He  croffed  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  till 
thenunattempted  ;  defeated  the  Hctrurians  ;  and  fei- 
zcd  upon  that  part  of  their  country,  fiuce  known  by 
the  name  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont. — The  fecoud 
grand  expedition  was  made  by  theCoenomani,  a  people 
dwelling  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire,  under  a 
general  named  Etitoiiis.  They  fettled  in  thofe  parts  of 
Italy  now  known  by  ihe  names  of  Brefciano,  Cremo- 
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nefe,  Mautuan,  Carniola,   and   Venetian. — In  a  third       Gaul. 

excurfion,   two  other  Gaulilh   nations  fettled  on  both  ' » ' 

Iidcs  of  the  river  Po  ;  and  in  a  fourth,  the  Boii  and 
Lingou=s  fettled  in  the  country  between  Raveuna  and 
Bologna.  The  time  of  thefe  three  lall  expeditious  is 
uncertain. 

The  fifth  expedition  of  the  Gauls  was  more  remark- 
able  than  any  of  the  former,  and  h-ippencd  about  200 
years  after  that  of  Bellovefus.  The  Senonts,  fettled 
between  Paris  and  Meux,  were  invited  into  Italy  by  aa 
Hetrurian  hjrd,  and  fettled  themfclves  in  Umbria. 
Breunus  their  king  laid  fiege  to  Clufium,  a  city  in  al- 
liance with  Rome  ;  and  this  produced  a  war  with  the 
Romans,  in  which  the  latter  were  at  firft  defeated,  and 
their  city  taken  and  burnt  ;  but  at  lengih  the  whole 
army  was  cut  ofi^  by  Camillus,  inlbmuch  that  not  a 
fingle  pcrfon  efcaped. 

Some  other  expeditions  thcGauls  undertook  againft 
the  Romans:  in  which,  though  they  always  proved  un- 
fuccefsful,  by  reafon  of  their  want  of  military  diki- 
pline  ;  yet  ibeir  fiercenefs  and  courage  made  them  ib 
formidable  to  the  republic,  that,  on  the  firfi  news  of 
their  march,  extraordinary  levies  of  troops  were  made, 
facrifices  and  public  fupplications  ofFercd  to  the  gods, 
and  the  law  which  granted  an  immunity  from  military 
fervice  to  priells  and  old  men,  was,  for  the  time,  abo- 
lithed. 

Againft  the  Greeks,  the  expeditions  of  the  Gauls  Expedition 
were  very  little  more  fuccefsful  than  agsinft  the  Ro-  againft  the 
mans.  The  firll  of  thefe  we  hear  of  was  about  279  Greeks, 
years  before  Chrifl,  in  the  year  after  Pyrrhus  had  in- 
vaded  Italy.  At  this  time,  the  Gauls  finding  them- 
felves  greatly  overllocked  at  home,fent  out  three  great 
colonies  to  conquer  new  countries  for  ihemfelves.  Oi)c 
of  thefe  armies  was  commanded  by  Breniius,  another 
by  Cerethriits,  and  the  third  by  Belgius.  The  firlt  en. 
tcred  Panouia,  or  Hungary;  the  iecond  Thrace; 
and  the  third  marched  into  Illyricum  and  Macedonia. 
Here  Belgius  at  firlt  met  with  great  fucccfs  ;  and  en- 
riched himfelf  by  plunder  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Brcn- 
nus  envying  him,  refolvcd  to  enter  the  fame  countries, 
in  order  to  fiiarc  the  fpoil.  In  a  Ihort  time,  however, 
Belgius  met  with  fuch  a  total  defeat,  that  his  army 
WHS  almoft  entirely  defiroyed  :  uptm  which  Brennus 
haflcncd  to  the  fame  place.  His  army  at  firfl  confin- 
ed of  I J  0,000  foot  and  15,000  horfe  :  but  two  of  his 
principal  officers  revolted,  and  carried  ofr20,ooo  men, 
with  whom  they  marched  into  Thrace;  where  having 
joined  Cereihrius,  they  feized  on  Byzantium  and  the 
weltern  coall  of  Propontis,  making  the  adjacent  parts 
tributary  to  them. — To  retrieve  this  lofs,  Brcniiusfent 
for  frelh  fupplies  from  Gaul ;  and  having  increafed  his 
army  to  150,000  foot,  and  upwards  of  60,000  liorfe, 
he  entered  Macedonia,  defeated  the  general  v.'ho  op- 
pofed  him,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country.  He  next 
marched  towards  the  flraits  of  Thcrinopylaj,  with  a 
defign  to  invade  Greece;  but  was  flopped  by  the  for- 
ces fent  to  defend  that  pafs  againft  him.  He  palfed 
the  mountains,  however,  as  Xerxes  had  formerly 
done  ;  upon  which  the  guards  retired,  to  avoid  bein;^ 
furrounded.  Brennus  then,  having  ordered  Acicho- 
rius,  the  next  10  him  in  command,  to  follow  at  a  dif- 
tance  with  part  of  his  army,  marched  with  the  bulk 
of  tlie  forces  to  Delphi,  in  order  to  plunder  the  rich 
temple  there.  This  enterprife  proved  exceedingly 
unfortunate  :  a  great  number  of  his  men  were  deftroycd 
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GiHil.      by  a  dreadful  llorm  of  hail,  thunder,  and  lightening; 

' ^^^~'  another  part  of  his  army  was  dellroyed  by  an  carth- 

Mifcrable  l^'sl^^  >  ^"^^  ''''*  remainder,  fome  how  or  other,  ima- 
fate  of  their  giving  themfclves  attacked  by  the  enemy,  fought  a- 
«rmj-.j  gainfl  eaeh  other  the  whole  night,  fo  that  inthe  morn- 
ing fcarce  one-half  of  them  remained.  The  Greek 
forces  then  poured  in  upon  them  from  all  parts;  and 
that  in  fuch  numbers,  that  though  Acichorius  came 
up  in  due  time  with  his  forces,  Brennus  found  him- 
felf  unable  to  make  head  againft  the  Greeks,  and  was 
defeated  with  great  (laughter.  He  himfelf  was  def- 
perately  wounded  ;  and  fo  difhcartened  by  his  mif- 
fortuuc,  that,  having  adcnibled  all  his  chiefs,  he  advifed 
them  to  kill  all  the  wounded  and  difabled,  and  to  make 
the  befl  retreat  they  could  ;  after  which  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  On  this  occalion,  it  is  faid  that  20,000 
of  thefc  unhappy  people  were  executed  by  their  own 
countrymen.  Acichorius  then  fet  out  with  the  re- 
mainder for  Gaul  ;  but  by  being  obliged  to  march 
through  the  country  of  their  enemies,  the  calamities 
they  met  with  by  the  way  were  fo  grievous,  that  not 
one  of  them  reached  their  own  country.  A  juft  judge- 
ment, fay  the  Greek  and  Roman  aaihors,  for  their  fa- 
crilegious  intentions  againft  Delphi. 

The  Romans  having  often  felt  the  efFefls  of  the 
Gaulidi  ferocity  and  courage,  thought  proper  at  lafl, 
in  order  to  humble  them,  to  invade  their  country. 
Their  firll  fuccefsful  attempt  was  about  118  years  before 
Chrirt,  under  the  command  of  Qitintus  Marcius,  fur- 
named  Rex.  He  opened  a  way  betwixt  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  conqtier- 
ing  the  whole  country.  This  was  a  work  of  immenfe 
labour  of  itfclf,  and  rendered  ftill  more  difficult  by  the 
oppofiiion  of  the  Gauls,  efpecially  thofe  called  the 
Stseni,  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Thefe  peo- 
ple finding  themfelves  overpowered  by  the  confular  ar- 
my, fet  fire  to  their  houfcs,  killed  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  then  threw  themfelves  into  the  flames.  Af- 
ter this  Marcius  built  the  city  of  Narbonne,  which  be- 
came tiie  capital  of  a  province.  His  fuccelfor  Scaurus 
alfo  conquered  fome  Gaulifli  nations ;  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  fending  troops  from  Italy  into  that  coun- 
try, he  made  feveral  excellent  roads  between  them, 
which  before  were  almoft  impalTable.  Thefe  fucceilcs 
f,ave  rife  tn  the  invafion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Tentones  ; 
an  account  of  vifhofc  unfortunate  expeditionisgiven  un- 
der the  articles  Cimbri,  Rome,  Teutones,  &c. 

Krom  this  time,  the  Gauls  ceafed  to  be  formidable 
to  the  Romans,  and  even  feem  to  have  been  for  fome 
time  on  good  terms  with  them.  At  lafl,  however, 
the  Hcivetii  kindled  a  war  with  the  republic,  which 
brought  Caefar  over  the  Alps,  and  ended  in  the  total 
fiibjedion  of  the  country.  Orgetorix  was  the  firfl 
caul'c  of  it ;  who  had  engaged  a  vafl  number  of  his 
countrymen  to  burn  thfir  towns  and  villages,  and  to 
go  in  fearchof  new  corqiefts.  Jnlius  Caefar,  to  whofe 
lot  the  whole  country  of  Gaul  nad  fallen,  made  fuch 
halte  to  come  and  fupprefs  them,  that  he  was  got  to 
the  Rhone  in  eight  days;  broke  down  the  bridge  of 
Gen  va,  and,  in  a  few  days  more,  finifhed  the  famed 
wall  between  that  city  and  mount  Jura,  now  St  Claude, 
which  extended  feventeen  miles  in  length,  was  (ixtcen 
feet  higli,  fortified  with  towers  and  caflles  at  proper 
diftances,  and  a  ditch  that  run  the  whole  length  of 
it.    It  his  own  account  of  it  may  be  relied  upon,  he 
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did  not  fet  out  till  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  yet  Gsul, 
this  huge  work  was  finilhcd  by  the  ides  or  i^ih  of  the  *" — s^— ^ 
month:  fo  that,  fubtrafting  the  eight  d.,ys  he  wss  a- 
coining,  it  muff  have  been  all  done  in  abmit  five  days  : 
a  prodigious  work,  confidering  he  had  but  one  legion 
there,  or  even  though  the  whole  country  had  given 
him  allillance.  Whilft  this  was  doing,  and  ihe  rein- 
forcements he  wanted  were  coming,  he  amufed  the 
Helvetii,  who  had  fent  to  demand  a  paffage  tlirongh 
the  country  of  the  AUobroges,  till  he  had  got  his  rein- 
forcements ;  and  then  flatly  refufcd  it  to  them  : 
whereupon  a  dreadful  battle  enfued  ;  in  which  they  loft 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  men,  in  fpite  of  all 
their  valour ;  befides  a  number  of  prifoners,  among 
whom  was  the  wife  and  duightcr  of  Orgetorix,  the 
leader  of  this  anfortunaie  expedition.  The  refl  Aib- 
mitted,  and  begged  they  might  be  permitted  to  go 
and  fettle  among  theAIdui,  from  whom  they  original- 
ly fprung;  and,  at  the  requeflof  thefe  laft,  were  per- 
mitted to  go. 

The  Gauls  were  conftantly  in  a  (late  of  variance  with 
one  another  ;  and  Caefar,  who  knew  how  to  make  the 
mofl  of  thefe  intefline  broils,  foon  became  the  protec- 
tor of  the  opprelTeH,  a  terror  to  the  opprcffor,  and  the 
umpire  of  all  their  contentions.     Among  thofe  who 
applied  to  him  for  help,  were  his  allies  the  Mim  ;  a- 
gainfl  whom  Arioviftus,  king  of  the  Germans,  joined 
with  the  Averni,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
had  taken  the  country  of  the  Sequani  from  them,  and 
obliged  them  to  fend  hoflagcs  to  him.     Casfar,  forth- 
with fent  to  demand  the  relliiutlon  of  both,  and,  in  an 
interview  which  he  foon  after  obtained  of  that  haughty 
and  treacherous  prince,  was  like  to  have  fallen  afacri- 
fice  to  his  perfidy  ;   upon   which  he   bent  his  whole 
power  againfl  him,  forced  him  out  of  his  llrong  en- 
trenchments, and  gave  him  a  total  overthrow.     Ario- 
vitlus  efcapcd  with  difficulty  over  the  Rhine  ;  but  his 
two  wives,  and  a  daughter,  with  a  great  number  of 
Germans  of  diftinftion,  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hand. 
Casfar,  after  this  fignal  vidlory,  put  his  army  into  win- 
ter-quarters, whiKl  he  wcDt  over  the  Alps  to  make  the         g 
nccefTary  preparations  for  the  next  campaign.    By  this  a  general 
time  all  the  Belgas  in  general   were  fo  terrified  at  his  confedcra- 
fuccefs,  that  they  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft  cy  agajuA 
the  Romans  as  their  common  enemy.     Of  this,  Labi-  ''''"• 
enus,  who  had  been  left  in  Gaul,  fent  Csefar  notice  j 
upon  which  he  immediately  left  Rome,   and  made 
fuch  difpatch,  that  he  arrived  on  their  confines  in  a. 
bout  fifteen  days.     On  his  arrival  the  Rcmi  fubraitted 
to  him  ;    but  the  reft,    appointing  Galba,    king   of 
the  Suefibnes,  general   of  all  their  forces,  which  a- 
niounted   to   one    hundred  ^nd  fifty  thoufand    men, 
marched  direftly  againft  him.  Csefar,  who  had  feized 
on  the  bridge  of  the  Axona,  now  Ailne,  led  his  light 
horfe  and  infantry  over  it;  and  whilft  the  others  vere 
CKCuni|bered  in  croffing  the  river,  made  fuch  a  terrible         7 
Iknghter  of  them,  that  the  river  was  filbd  with  thci:  The  Gaul» 
dead,  infomuch  that  their  bodies  ferved  for  a  bridge  to  d',f"*<^<l 
thofe  who  efcapcd.     This  new  vidtory  ftrnck  fuch  ttr-  a'     hfer** 
ror  into  the  reft,  that  they  difpei  fed  themfelves  ;  im-    ^"^ 
mediately  after  which  the  Suelfones,  Bcllovaci,  Am- 
biones,  and  (bme  others,  ftibmiited  to  him.  The  Ner- 
vii,  indeed,  joined  with  the  Atrebates  and  Vcromun- 
dui  againft  them;  and  having  firft  fecnied  their  wives 
and  children,  made  a  vigorous  refiftancc  for  fome  time ; 
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Gaul,     but  were  at  length  defeated,  and  the  greaten:  part  of 

— >/ ■  them  Ikin.     The  relt,  with  their  wives  and  olJ  men, 

fnrrendereJ  themfelves,  and  were  allowed  to  live  iji 
their  own  cities  and  towns  as  formerly.  The  Aduatici 
were  next  fubdued  ;  and,  for  their  treachery  !o  the  con- 
queror,were  fold  for  Haves, to  the  number  of  fifty  thou- 
fand.  Young  Cralfus,  the  fonof  the  triumvir,  fubdued 
likewife  feven  other  naiions,  and  took  polfeffion  of 
their  cities  ;  which  not  only  completed  ilie  con  quell 
of  the  Bclgae,  but  brought  fcveral  nations  from  beyond 
the  Rhine  to  fummit  to  the  conqueror.  The  Veueti, 
or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Vannes  in  Brittany,  who  had 
been  likewife  obliged  to  fendhollages  to  the  conquer- 
or, were,  in  the  mean  time,  making  great  preparations 
by  fea  and  land  to  recover  their  liberty.  Csefar,  then 
in  Illyricum,  was  fotced  to  equip  a  fleet  on  the  Loire; 
and  having  given  the  command  of  it  to  Brutus,  went 
and  defeated  them  by  laud,  as  Brutus  did  by  fea  ;  and 
having  put  their  chief  men  to  death,  fold  tlie  rellfor 
(laves.  The  Unelli,  with  Vcridorix  their  chief,  to- 
gether with  the  Lexovii  and  Aulercii,  were  about  the 
fame  time  fubdued  by  Sabinus,  and  the  Aquitani  by 
CralRis,  with  the  lofs  of  thirty  thoufand  men.  There 
remained  nothing  but  the  countries  of  the  Morini  and 
Menapii  lo  be  conquered  of  all  Gaul.  Caefar  marched 
himftlf  again  them  :  but  he  found  tliem  fo  well  in- 
trenched in  [heir  inaccelFible  fortrelfes,  that  he  con- 
tenied  himfeif  with  burning  and  ravagiitg  their  coun- 
try ;  and  having  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters, 
againpalfed  over  the  Alps,  to  have  a  more  watchful  eye 
on  fome  of  his  rivals  there.  He  was,  however,  foon 
after  obliged  to  come  to  defend  his  Gaulilh  conquefls 
againflfome  nations  of  theCermans,  who  were  coming 
to  fettle  there, to  the  numberof  four  hundred  thoufand. 
Thefe  he  totally  defeated,  and  then  refolvcd  to  carry 
his  conquering  arms  into  Germany  :  but  for  an  ac- 
^         count  of  his  exploits  there,  fee  the  articleGERMANY. 

Upon  his  return  into  Gaul,  he  found  it  labouring 
under  a  great  famine,  which  had  caufed  a  kind  of  uni- 
verfal  revolt.  Cotta  and  Sabinus,  who  were  left  in  the 
country  of  the  Eubrones,  now  Liege,  were  betrayed 
intoanambufti  by  Ambiorix,  oneof  the  Gaulifli chiefs, 
and  had  moll  of  their  men  cut  oiF.  The  Aduatici  had 
fallen  upon  Q.  Cicero,  who  was  left  there  with  one 
legion,  and  had  reduced  him  to  great  Itraits  :  at  the 
fame  time  Labienus,  wilh  his  legion,  was  attacked 
by  Indutiomarus,  at  the  head  ofFv-heni  and  Senones  ; 
but  had  better  luck  than  the  reft,  and,  by  one  bold 
fally  upon  them,  put  them  lo  flight,  and  killed  their 
general.  Casfar  acquired  no  fmall  credit  by  quelling 
all  thefe  revolts  ;  but  each  vi-lory  loil  the  lives  of  fo 
many  of  his  troops, that  he  was  forced  to  have  recourfe 
toPompeyfora  frelh  fupply,  .rho  readily  grantcdliim 
two  of  his  own  legions  to  fccure  his  Gaulilh  conqueRs. 

Bat  it  was  not  long  before  the  Gauls,  ever  reftlcfs 
under  a  foreign  yoke, raifed  up  a  new  re  volt,  and  oblig- 
ed him  to  return  thither.  His  fear  Iclt  Pompey 
fliould  gain  the  afF<  flions  of  the  Roman  people,  had 
obliged  him  to  urip  the  Guuls  of  their  gold  and  filver, 
to  bribe  them  over  to  his  iutercft  ;  and  this  gave  no 
fmall  handle  to  thofe  freqnent  revolts  which  happened 
during  his  abfence.  He  quickly,  however,  reduced 
the  Nervii,  Aduatici,  Menapii.  and  Treviri  ;  the  lafl 
of  whom  had  raifed  the  revolt,  under  the  command  of 
Ambiorix  :  but  he  found  the  A^me  fprcad  much  far- 
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ther,  even  to  thegreatell  part  of  the  Gauls,  who  had     Gaul. 

chofen  Vcrcingetorix  their  generalilfimo.  Ccefar  was  ' »/— 

forced  to  leave  Infubria,  whither   he   had  retired  to 
watch  the   motions  of  Pompey,   and,   in  the  midft  of 
winter    and   fnow,   to  repafs  the  Alps  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Narbonne.     Here  he  gathered  his  fcattcrcd 
troops  with  all  polHble  fpccd  ;  aud,  in  fpite  of  thehard 
weather,  belieged  and  took  Noviodunum,  now  Noy- 
ons  ;  and  defeated  Vcrcingetorix,  who  was   come  to 
the  relief  of  that  place.  He  next  took  the  city  of  A  va- 
ricnm,  nowBourges,  one  of  the   ftrongcft   in   Gaul, 
and  which  had  a  garrifon  of  forty  thoufand  men  ;   of 
whom  he  made  fuch  a  dreadful  I'.aughter,  that  hardly 
eight  hundred  efcaped.  Whilll  he  was  bcfieging  Ger- 
govia,  the   capital  of  the  Arvcrni,    he  was  informed 
that  the  Nitiobriges,  or  Agenois,  were  in  arms  ;    and 
that  the  JEdui  were  fending  toVercingetorix  ten  thou- 
fand men,  which  they  were  to  have  Tent  to  reinforce 
Csefar.    Upon  this  news,  he  left  Fabius  to  carry  on  the 
fiege,  and  marched  againft  A^dui.     Thefe,  upon  his 
approach,    fubmitted,   in  appearance,   and  were  par- 
doned J  but  foon  after  that  whole  nation  rofe  up  in 
arms,  and  murdered  all  the  Italian  troops  in  their  capi- 
tal.    Csfar,  at  this,   was  in  great  ftraits  what  mea- 
fures  to  take  ;    but  refolvcd  at  length  to  raife  the  liege 
of  Gergovia,  and  at  once  attack  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  he  did  with  fome  fucccfs  ;  but  when  he  thought 
to  have  gone  to  Noviodunum,  or  Noyons,   where  his 
baggage,  military  cheft,  &c.  were  left,  he  heard  that 
the  iEdui  had  carried  it  oft,  and  burnt  the  place.    La- 
bienus, juftly   thinking    that  Caefar  would  want  his 
afllftance  in  the  condition  he  now  was,  went  to  joia 
him,  and  in  his  way  defeated  a  Gaulifli  general  nam- 
ed Camuloge>io^   who  came   lo  oppofe  his  march  :  but 
this  did  not  hinder  therevolt  from  fpreading  iifelf  all 
over  the  Celtic  Gaul,  whether  Vercingetorix  had  fent 
for  freflt  fupplies,and,in  the  mean  time,  attacked  Cae- 
far; but  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Alefia, 
a  llrong  place,  now  Alife  in  Burgundy,  as  is  fuppof- 
ed.  Hither  Casfar  haftened,  and  befieged  him  ;  and, 
having  drawn  a  double  circumvallation,  with  a  defign 
to  ftarve  him  in  it,   as  he  was  likely  to  have  done,  up- 
on that  account  refufed  alloflers  of  a  furrender  from 
him.     At  length,  the  long  expe^;led  reinforcement 
came,  confifting  of  160,000  men,  under  four  gene- 
rals :  thefe  made  feveral  fruitlefs  attacks  on  Casfar's 
trenches  ;  but  were  defeated  in  three  feveral  battles,  Tfcey  are 
which  at  length  obliged  Vercingetorix  to  furrrender  at  again  fub- 
difcretion.  Casfar  ufed  all  his  priloners  with  great  fe-  ducd. 
verity,  except  iheMim  andArverni,  by  whofc  :neans 
he  hoped  to  gain  their  nations,  which  were  the  mofl 
potentofthe  CellicGaul;  nor  was  he  difappointed;for 
both  of  them  fubmittted   to  him,  and  the  former  re- 
ceived him  into  the  capital, where  hefpent  the  winter, 
after    he  put  his  army  into  winter-quarters.     This 
campaign  as  it  proved  one  of  the  hardeft  he  ever  had, 
fo  he  gained  more  glory  by  it  than  any  Ionian  gene- 
ral had  done  before  :  yet  could  not  at  all  by  this  pro- 
cure frc>m  the  fcrvile  fenate,   now  wholly  dedicated 
to  his  rival,  a  prolongation  of  his  proconfulfliip  ;  upon 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
fword,  and  laid,  that  tliat  Ihould  do  it. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  ami  the  Gauls,  upon 

their  former  ill  fucccfs,  rcfolviug  to  have  as  inany  fe- 

paratc  armies  as  provinces,  in  order  to  embarrafs  him 
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the  more,  Cacfar,  aud  his  generals  Labienus  and  Fa- 
biiis  were  forced  to  fight  thein  one  after  another  ; 
which  they  did  however,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that,  not- 
withllanding  the  hardfielsof  thefeafon,  they  I'ubdiicd 
the  BitLirigcs,  Ciirnnli,  Rhcmi,  and  Bellovaci,  with 
their  general  Corrcus,  by  which  he  at  once  quieted 
all  the  Belgic  provinces  bordering  on  Celtic  Gaul. 
The  next  who  followed  were  the  Treviri,the  Eburo- 
iies,  and  the  Andes,  under  their  general  Dunmarus. 
The  lad  place  which  held  out  againfl  him  was  Uxel- 
lodunum  ;  which  was  defended  by  the  two  laltafting 
generals  of  the  Gauls.  Drapes,  the  Senonian,  and 
Luterius  the  Cadurcean.  The  place  being  flrong, 
and  well  garrifoned,  Cxfar  was  obliged  to  marcli  thi- 
ther, from  the  fartheft  part  of  Belgic  Gaul ;  and  foon 
after  reduced  it,  for  want  of  water.  Here  again  he 
caufed  the  right  hands  of  all  that  were  fit  to  bear 
arms  to  be  cut  off,  to  deter  the  refl  from  revolting  a- 
frelh.  Thus  was  the  conqueflof  Gaulfinifhed  from  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine,  all  which  vail  traft 
was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  under  the  go- 
vernment ofaprsBtor.  During  his  feveral  expeditions 
into  Gaul,  Casfar  is  faid  to  have  taken  8oo  cities ;  to 
have  fubdued  300  different  nations  ;  and  to  have  de- 
feated in  feveral  battles,  three  millions  of  men,  of 
■whom  one  million  were  killed,  and  another  taken  pri- 
foncrs.— The  hiftory  of  the  country,  from  the  time 
of  itsconqueft  by  the  Romans  to  the  prefent,  is  given 
under  the  article  Rome  and  France. 

The  Gauls  anciently  were  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  diff^erent  nations,  which  were  continually  at  war 
with  one  another,  and  at  variance  among  themfclvcs. 
Caefar  tells  us,  that  net  only  all  their  cities,  cantons, 
and  diltrids,  but  even  almoll  all  families, were  divided 
and  tern  by  faftions  ;  and  thus  undoubtedly  facilita- 
ted the  conquefl  of  the  whole.  The  general  character 
of  all  thefc  people  was  an  exceffive  ferocity  and  love 
of  liberty.  This  lall  they  carried  to  fuch  an  extreme, 
that  either  on  the  appearance  of  fervitude,  or  incapa- 
city ofaftion  through  old  age,  wounds,  or  chronic 
difeafes,  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives,  or  pre- 
vailed upon  their  friendsto  kill  them.  In  cities,  when 
they  found  themfelves  fo  flraitly  befieged  that  they 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  inllead  of  thinking  how  to 
obtain  honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  their  chief 
care  very  often  was  to  put  their  wives  and  children  to 
death,  and  then  to  kill  one  another,  to  avoid  being  led 
into  flavery.  Their  exceffive  love  of  liberty  snd  con- 
tempt of  death,  according  to  Strabo,  very  much  faci- 
litated their  conquefl  by  Csefar  ;  for  pouring  their 
numerous  forces  upon  fuch  an  experienced  enemy  as 
Casfar,  their  want  of  condu(^t  very  foon  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  whole. 

The  chief  direrilon  of  the  Gauls  was  hunting  ;  and 
indeed,  confidering  the  vafl  forefis  with  which  their 
country  abounded,  and  the  multitude  of  wild  beads 
which  lodged  in  them,  they  were  under  an  abfolute 
neceffity  to  hunt  and  deflroy  them,  to  prevent  the 
country  from  being  rendered  totally  uninhabitable. 
Befides  this,  however,  they  had  alfo  their  hippo- 
dromes, horfeand  chariot  races,  tiltsand  tournaments; 
at  all  of  which  the  bards  alTifled  with  their  poems, 
fongs,  and  mufical  inllruments. — For  an  account  of 
their  religion,  fee  the  article  Druid. 

The  Gauls   were  exceflively  fond  of  feafling,  in 


which  they  were  very  profufe  ;  as  like  all  other  nor-  canlanitls 
thern  nations,  they  were  great  lovers  of  good  eating  || 

and  drinking.  Their  chiefliquors  were  beer  and  wine.  Gauntlope.- 

Their  tables  were  very  low.  I'hey  ate  but  little  bread,  " ^ ' 

which  was  baked  fiat  and  hard,  and  calily  broken  in 
pieces  :  but  devoured  a  great  deal  of  Hefli,  boiled, 
roafted,  or  broiled  ;  and  this  they  did  in  a  very  llo- 
vcnly  manner,  holding  the  piece  in  their  hands,  and 
tearing  it  with  their  teeth.  What  they  could  not 
part  by  this  way,  they  cut  with  a  little  knife  which 
hung  at  their  girdle.  When  the  company  was  nume- 
rous, the  Coryphee,  or  chief  of  the  feafl,  who  was  ei- 
ther one  of  therichefl,  or  nobleft,  or  braveft,  fat  in 
the  middle,  with  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  by  his 
fide  ;  the  refl  took  their  places  next  according  to  their 
rank, having  their  fervants  holding  their  fhields  behind 
them.  Thefe  feafts  fcldom  ended  without  bloodfhcd, 
but  if  by  chance  the  feafl  proved  a  peaceable  one, it  was 
generally  accompanied  not  only  ■with  mulic  and  fongs, 
butlikewife  with  dances,  in  which  the  dancers  were 
armed  cap-a-pee,  and  beat  time  with  theirfwordsupon 
their  fhields.  On  certain  feflivals  they  were  wont  to 
drefs  themi  elves  in  the  fkinsof  beafls,and  in  that  attire 
accompany  the  proceflions  in  honour  of  their  deities 
or  heroes.  Others  drelled  themfelves  in  mafquerade 
habits,  Ibme  of  them  very  indecent,  and  played  feve- 
ral antic  and  immodefl  tricks.  This  lafl  cuflom  con- 
tinued long  after  their  convcrfion  to  Chriflianity. 

GAULANITIS,  or  Gaulonitis,  (Jofephus)  ; 
(anc.  geog.)  according  to  the  different  manner  of 
wriliiig  the  capital,  Cij/o/;  or  (7<3?//5«;  the  extreme  part 
of  Bafhan  to  the  fouth,  and  bordering  on  the  tribe  of 
Gad.  It  was  divided  into  the  Superior,  which  to  the 
eafl  extended  to  Arabia  ;  and  into  the  Inferior,  which 
lay  on  the  lake  of  Genefareth,   (Jofephus). 

GAULON,  or  Golan,  the  capital  of  the  Gaula- 
nitis  Superior;  a  Lcvitical  city  and  place  of  refuge, 
(Mofes,  Jofhua.) 

GAULOS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  fmall  ifland  of  Sicily, 
in  the  African  fea,  adjoining  to  Melite  or  Malta  ; 
with  commodious  harbours  ;  acolonyof  Phoenicians, 
with  a  cognominal  town.  Gaulonitac,  the  people, 
(Infcriptlon).  Now  called  Csro,  five  miles  to  the 
well  of  Malta. 

GAULTHERIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nongynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dccandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  ii;  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
iStli  order,  Bicorries.  The  exterior  calyx  is  diphyl- 
ous,  the  interior  quiuquefid  ;  the  corolla  ovate  ;  the 
neitarium  contiltsof  ten  fubulated  points.  The  cap- 
fule  is  quiuquelocuLir,  covered  with  the  interior  calyx 
formed  in  the  fliape  of  a  berry. 

GAUNT-BELLIED,  in  the  manege,  is  faid  of  a 
horfc  whofe  belly  flirinks  up  towards  his  flanks. 

GAUNTLET.  Sec  Gantlet. 

GAUNTLOPE,  pronounced  Gauntlet,  a  military 
punilhment  for  felony,  or  fome  other  heinous  offence. 
//;  Viffels  of  war, his  executed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  whole  fliip's  crew  is  dilpofed  in  two  rows. 
Handing  face  to  face  on  both  fides  of  the  deck,  fo  as 
to  form  a  line  whereby  to  go  forivurd on  one  fide,  and 
return  aft  on  the  other  ;  each  perfon  being  furniflied 
with  a  fmall  twilled  chord, called  a  kiiittle,  having  two 
or  three  knots  upon  it.  The  delinquent  is  then  Arippcd 
naked  above  the  waifl,  and  ordered  to  pafs  forward 
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between  the  two  rows  of  men,  and  aft  on  the  other 
fide,  a  certainnumber  of  limes, rarelyexcecding  three; 
during  which  every  pcrfon  gives  him  a  llripc  as  he 
runs  along.  In  his  pallage  through  this  painful  ordeal, 
he  is  fometimes  tripped  up,  and  very  Icverely  hand- 
led \vhi!c  incapable  of  proceeding.  This  punifliment, 
which  is  called  running  the  gauntlet,  is  feldom  infiift- 
ed,  except  for  luch  crimes  as  will  naturally  excite  a 
general  antipathy  among  the  fea-nicn  ;  as,  un  fome  oc- 
ca'ions,  the  culprit  would  pals  without  receiving  a  liii- 
glc  blow,  particularly  in  cafes  of  mutiny  and  fedition, 
to  the  punilhment  of  which  the  failors  fcem  to  have  a 
conllitutional  averlion. 

Jn  the  land-ftr-dice,  when  a  foldier  is  fcntenced  to 
run  the  gauntlope,  the  regiment  is  drawn  out  in  two 
ranks  facingcacli  other  ;  each  foldier,  having  afwitch 
in  his  hand,  lalhes  the  criminal  as  he  runs  along  na- 
ked from  the  waill  upwards.  While  he  runs,  the 
drums  beat  at  each  end  of  the  ranks.  Sometimes  he 
runs  three,  five,  or  feven  times,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ottence.  The  major  is  on  horlcback,  and 
cakes  care  that  each  foldier  does  his  duty. 
GAVIES,  or  Gaurs.  See  Gabres. 
GAVOTTA,  or  Gavotte,  is  a  kind  of  dance,  the 
air  of  which  has  two  brilk  and  lively  drains  in  coin- 
Hton  time,  each  of  which  flrains  is  twice  played  over. 
The  firflhas  ufually  four  or  eight  bars;  and  the  fe- 
cond  contains  eight,  twelve,  or  more.  The  firft  be- 
gins with  a  minim,  or  two  crotchets,  or  notes  of  equal 
value,  and  the  hand  riling  ;  and  ends  with  the  fall  of 
the  hand  upon  the  dominant  or  mediant  of  the  mode, 
but  never  upon  the  final,  unlefs  it  be  a  rondeau  :  and 
the  laft  begins  with  the  rife  of  the  hand,  and  ends 
with  the  fall  upon  the  final  of  the  mode. 

Tempi dt  CAvarTA,  is  when  only  the  time  or  move- 
ment of  a  gavotte  is  imitated,  without  any  regard  to 
the  meafure  or  number  of  bars  or  ftrains. — Little  airs 
are  often  found  in  fonatas,  which  have  this  phrafe  to 
regulate  their  motions. 

GAURA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  order, 
Calycanthemx.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  and  tubular  ; 
the  corolla  pentapetalous,  with  the  petals  rifing  up- 
wards.  The  nut  is  inferior,  monofpermous,  and  qua- 
drangular. 

GAUSE,  or  Gawse,  in  commerce,  a  very  thin, 
flight,  tranfparent  kind  of  fluff,  woven  fometimes  of 
filk,  and  fometimes  only  of  thread — To  warp  the 
filk  for  making  of  gaufe,  they  ufe  a  peculiar  kind  of 
mill,  upon  which  the  filk  is  wound :  this  mill  is  a 
wooden  machine  about  fix  feet  high,  having  an  axis 
perpendicularly  placed  in  the  middle  thereof,  with  fix 
large  wings,  on  which  the  filk  is  wound  from  off  the 
bobbins  by  the  axis  turning  round.  When  all  the 
filk  is  on  the  mill,they  ufe  another  inftrument  to  wind 
it  off  again  on  two  beams  :  this  done,  the  filk  is  pafs- 
ed  through  as  many  little  beads  as  there  are  threads 
of  filk  ;  and  thus  rolled  on  another  beam  to  fupply 
Oieloora. 

The  gaufe-loom  is  much  like  that  of  the  common 
weavers,  though  it  has  feveral  appendages  peculiar 
thereto.     See  Loom. 

Thereare  figured  gaufes ;  fomc  with  flowers  of  gold 
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and  filver,  <<n  a  filk  ground  :  thcfc  lafl  are  chiefly 
brought  from  China. 

GAY  (John),  a  celebrated  Englifli  poet,  defcend- 
ed  from  an  ancient  family  in  Dcvoniliire,  was  born  at 
Exeter,  and  received  his  education  at  the  free  fchool 
of  Barnflaple  in  that  county,  under  the  care  of  Mr 
William  Kayner — He  was  bred    a  mercer    in  the 
Strand  ;   but   having   a  fmall  fortune  independent  of 
bufniefs,   and  confidering  the  attendance  on  afliop  as 
a  degradation  of  ihofe  talents  which  he  found  himfelf 
pofTelTed  of,  he  quitted  that  occupation,   and  applied 
himfelf  to  other  views,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
inclination  for  the  mufes.  In  i  712  we  find  him  fecre- 
tary,  or  rather  domeflic  fleward,  to  the  duchcfs  of 
Monmouth,  in  which  fi;ation  he  continued  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1 71 4;  at  which  time  he  accompa- 
nied the  earl  of  Clarendon  to  Hanover,  whither  that 
nobleman  was  difpatched  by  Qiieen  Anne.   In  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  fame  year,  in  confequencc  of  the  queen's 
death,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  lived  in  the 
highefl    eftimation    and  intimacy  of  friendfliip  with 
majiy  perlbns  of  the  firll  diftinaion  both  in  rank  and 
abilities. — He  was  even  particularly  taken  notice  of  by 
Queen  Caroline,  then  princefs  of  Wales,  to  whom  he 
had  the  honour  of  reading  in  manufcript  his  tragedyof 
ihe  Ca/>tives  i  and   in  1726  dedicated  his /"^rWcj,  by 
permilfion,  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. — From  this 
countenance  lliown  to  him,  and  numbcrlefs  proniifes 
made  him  of  preferment,  it  was  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  he  would  have  been  genteely  provided  forinfome 
office  fuitable  to  his  inclination  and  abilities.    Inflead 
of  which,  in  1727,  he  was  offered  the  place  of  gentlc- 
man-uflier  to  one  of  the  youngefl  princelfes  ;  an  office 
which,  as  he  looked  on  it  as  rather  an  indignity  to  a 
man  whofe  talents  might  have  been  fo  much  better  em- 
ployed, he  thought  proper  torefufe  ;  and  fonic  pretty- 
warm  remonflrances  were  made  on  theoccafion  by  his 
finccre  friends  and  zealous  patrons  the  duke  and  du- 
chefsof  Qiieenfberry,  which  terminated  in  thofe  twa 
noble  perfonages  withdrawing  from  court  in  difgufl. 
Mr  Gay's  dependencies  on  the  promifcs  of  the  great, 
and  the  difappoinments  he  met  with,  he  has  fig-ura- 
tively  defcribed  in  his  fable   of  the  Hare  -luith  'many 
friends.  However,  the  very  extraordinary  fucccfs  he 
met  with  from  public  encouragement  made  an  ample 
amends,  both  with  rcfpeift  to  fatisfaftion  and  emolu- 
ment, for  thofe  private  difappointments For,  in  the 

fcafon  of  1727-8,  appeared  his  Beggar's  Opera  ;  the 
vaftfiiccefs  of  which  Vv^as  not  only  unprecedented,  but 
almofb  incredible — It  had  an  uninterrupted  run  in 
London  of  63  nights  in  the  firfl  feafon,  and  was  re- 
newed in  the  enfuing  one  with  equal  approbation.  It 
fpread  into  all  the  great  towns  of  England  ;  was  played 
in  many  places  to  the  30th  and  40th  time,  and  at  Bath 
and  Briftol  50  ;  made  its  progrefs  into  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  in  which  laft  place  it  was  acted  for 
24  fucceffive  nights  ;  and  lafl  of  all  it  was  performed 
at  Minorca.  Nor  was  the  fame  of  it  confined  to  the 
reading  and  rcprefcutation  alone,  for  the  card-tib!e 
and  drawing  room  Ihared  with  the  theatre  and  Clofet 
in  this  rtfpeil ;  the  ladies  carried  about  the  favourite 
fongs  of  it  engraven  upon  their  fan-mounts, and  fcreens 
and  other  pieces  of  furniture  were  decorated  with  the 
fame.  In  fliort,  the  fatire  of  this  piece  was  fo  (Iri- 
4  F  a  kin£. 
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king,  foapparent^and  foperfcffly  adapted  to  the  tafle 
of  all  degrees  of  people,  that  it  overthrew  the  Italian 
■  opera,  that  Dagon  ol  ibe  nobility  and  gentry,  which 
had  fo  long  fcdiiced  ihcni  to  idolatry,  and  which 
Dennis,  by  the  labours  and  outcries  of  a  whole  li(e, 
and  many  other  writers  by  the  force  of  reafon  and  re- 
fledlion,  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  drive  from  the 
throne  of  public  tafte.  The  profits  of  this  piece  were 
fo  very  great,  both  to  the  author  and  Mr  Rich  the 
manager,  that  it  gave  rile  to  a  quibble,  which  became 
frequent  in  ihc  months  o{  many,  viz.  That  it  had 7//^de 
Rich  gay,  .i/zr/Gay  rich  ;  and  it  h^s  been  alTerted,  that 
the  author's  own  advantages  from  it  were  not  lefs 
than  aoool.  In  confequeticcofthis  fuccefs,  Mr  Gay 
was  induced  to  write  a  fecond  part  to  it,  which  he  in- 
titled  Po//y.  But  the  difguR  fiibiifling  between  him 
and  the  court,  together  with  the  mifreprcfentations 
made  of  him  as  having  been  the  author  of  fome  dif- 
affefted  libels  and  feditious  pamphlets,  occalioncd  a 
prohibition  and  fuppreflion  of  it  to  be  fent  from  the 
lord  chamberlain,  at  the  very  time  when  every  thing 
was  in  readinefs  for  the  rehearfal  of  it.  A  very  con- 
fiderable  fum,  however,  accrued  tohim  from  the  pub- 
lication of  it  afterwards  in  quarto — Mr  Gay  wrote 
feveral  other  pieces  in  the  dramatic  way,  and  many 
very  valuable  ones  in  verfe.  Among  the  latter,  his 
Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  walking  the  jlrects  of  London, 
tho'  his  firfl  poetical  attempt,  is  far  from  being  the 
Icafl  confiderable,  and  is  what  recommended  him  to 
the  efteem  and  friendlliip  of  Mr  Pope  :  but  as,  among 
his  dramatic  works,  his  Beggars  Opera  Aid.  at  firll,  and 
perhaps  ever  will,  fiand  as  an  unrivalled  mafter-piece, 
fo,among  his  poetical  works,  his  Fables  hold  the  fame 
rank  of  eftimation,  the  latter  having  been  almoft  as 
univcrfally  read  as  the  former  was  reprcfented,  and 
both  equally  admired.  Mr  Gay's  difpofuion  was  fweet 
and  aftable,  his  temper  generous,  and  hisconverfation 
agreeable  and  entertaing.  But  he  had  one  foible,  too 
frequently  incident  to  men  of  great  literary  abilites, 
and  which  fubjedted  him  at  times  to  inconveniences 
which  othcrwifehe  needed  not  to  have  experienced, 
viz.  an  excefs  of  indolence,  without  any  knowledge  of 
economy.  So  that,  though  his  emoluments  were,  at 
fome  periods  of  his  life,  very  confiderable,  he  was  at 
ethers  greatly  ftraitened  in  his  circumftances  ;  nor 
could  he  prevail  on  himfelf  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Dean  Swift,  whom  we  find  in  many  of  his  let- 
ters endeavouring  to  perfuade  him  to  the  purchafing 
of  an  annuity,  as  a  referve  for  the  exigencies  that 
might  attend  on  old  age. — Mr  Gay  ch<»fe  rather  to 
throw  himfelf  on  patronage,  than  fecure  to  himfelf 
an  independent  competency  by  the  means  pointed  out 
tohim  ;  fo  that,  after  having  undergone  many  vicif- 
fitudes  of  fortune,  and  being  for  fome  time  chiefly 
fupported  by  the  liberality  of  the  duke  and  duchefsof 
Queenfberry,  he  died  at  their  houfe  in  Burlington- 
gardens,  in  December  1732.  He  was  interred  in 
Weflmiuller-abbey,  and  a  monument  erefled  to  liis 
memory,  at  the  expence  of  his  aforementioned  noble 
benefadors,  with  aninfcription  cxprefTive  of  their  re- 
gards and  his  own  deferts,  and  an  epitaph  in  verfe  by 
Mr  Pope. 

GAZA  (Theodore),  a  famous  Greek  in  the  ijth 
century,  was  l)orn  in  1598.  His  country  being  in- 
Tadcd  by  the  Turks,  he  retired  into  Italy  ;  where  he 


at  firft  fupported  himfelf  by  tranfcribing  ancient  au- 
thors, an  employment  the  learned  had  frequent  re- 
courfe  to  before  the  invention  of  printing.  His  un- 
common parts  and  learning  foon  recommended  him  to 
public  notice  ;  and  particularly  to  cardinal  BelTarion, 
who  procured  him  a  benefice  in  Calabria.  He  was 
■one  of  ihofe  to  whom  the  revival  of  polite  literature 
in  Italy  was  principally  ovwing.  He  tranflated  from 
the  Greek  into  Latin,  Ariftotle's  Hiftory  of  Animals, 
Theophraflns  on  Plants,  and  Hippocrates's  Apho- 
rifms ;  and  put  into  Greek,  Scipio's  Dream,  and  Ci- 
cero's Treatife  on  Old  Age.  He  wrote  feveral  other 
works  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and   died   at  Rome  in 

I47J- 

GAZA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  principal  city  and  one  of 
the  five  fatrapies  of  the  Philiftines.  It  was  fituated 
about  looftadia  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  an  artifi- 
cial mount,  and  llrongly  walled  round.  It  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  afterwards  by 
Antiochus.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  a 
flrong  and  flourilliing  city  ;  but  was  deflroycd  a  third 
time  by  Alexander  Jannseus.  At  prcfent  it  has  a  mi- 
ferable  appearance.  The  buildings  are  mean,  both  as 
to  the  form  and  matter.  Some  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur  appear  in  the  handfome  pillars  of  Parian 
marble  which  fupport  fome  of  the  roofs  ;  whileothers 
are  difpofed  of  here  and  there,  in  ditFerent  parts  of 
almofl  every  beggarly  cottage.  On  the  topofthe  hill, 
at  the  north  eafl  corner  of  the  town,  arc  the  ruins  of 
large  arches  funk  low  into  the  earth,  and  other  foini- 
dations  of  a  (lately  building,  from  whence  fome  of 
the  balhaws  have  carried  ofi  marble  pillars  of  an  in- 
credible fize.  The  caftle  is  a  contemptible  flrudlure, 
and  the  port  is  ruined.  E.  Long.  34,  55.  N.  Lat. 
31.  28. 

GAZE- HOUND,  or  Cajl-hound,  one  that  makes  more 
ufe  of  his  light  than  of  his  nofe.  Such  dogs  are  much 
ufed  in  the  north  of  England  :  they  are  fitter  in  an 
open  champaign  country  than  in  bufhy  and  woody 
places.  If  at  any  time  awell-taught  gaze-hound  takes 
a  wrong  way,  he  will  return  upon  a  fignal  and  begin 
the  chace  afrefh.  He  is  alfo  excellent  at  fpyingout  the 
fattefl  of  a  herd  ;  and  having  feparated  it  from  the 
reft,  will  never  give  over  the  purfuit  till  he  has  wor- 
ried it  to  death. 

GAZEL,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Capra. 

GAZETTE,  a  newfpaper,  or  printed  account  of 
the  tranfadlionsofall  the  countriesin  the  known  world 
in  a  loofe  fheet  or  half-fheet.  This  name  is  in  England 
confined  to  that  paper  of  news  publilhed  by  authority. 
The  word  is  derived  from  gazetta,  a  Venetian  coin, 
which  was  the  ufual  price  of  the  firflncwfpaper  prin- 
ted there,  and  which  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
paper  itfelf. 

The  firft  gazette  in  England  was  publifhed  at  Ox- 
ford, the  court  being  there,  in  a  folio  half-flieet,  Nov. 
7.  1665.  On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  London,  the 
title  was  changed  toxhe  London  Gazette.  The  Oxford 
gazette  was  publifhed  on  Tuefdays,  the  London  on 
Saturdays  :  and  thefe  have  continued  to  be  the  days 
of  publication  ever  fince. 

GAZNA,  a  city  of  Afia,  once  much  celebrated, 
and  thecapitalof  a  very  extenfive  empire  ;  but  which 
is  now  either  entirely  ruined,  or  become  of  fo  little 
conlideration,  that  ii  is  not  taken  notice  of  in  our 
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Oazns.  books  of  geography. — This  city  was  anciently  an  em- 
^ '  poryand  tortrcls  of  Sablcftan,  not  far  from  the  con- 
fines of  India.  During  the  vafl  and  rapid  conquers 
of  the  Arabs,  all  this  country  had  been  reduced  under 
their  fubjedion.  On  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
khalifs,  however,  the  vart  empire  eftablilhed  by  Ma- 
homet and  his  fuccefTors  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
independent  principalities,  mofl  of  which  were  but  of 
ihort  duration.  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  384,  an- 
fwering  to  the  994th  of  the  Chrillian  era,  the  city  of 
Gazna,  with  forae  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  was 
governed  by  Mahmud  Gazni ;  who  became  a  great 
conqueror,  and  reduced  under  hi.'.fubjeftion  a  conli- 
dcrable  part  of  India,  and  mod  of  Perfia. 

This  empire  continued  in  the  family  of  Mahmud 
Gazni  for  upwards  of  200  years.  None  of  his  fuc- 
celFors,  however,  were  polfefled  of  his  abilities  ;  and 
therefore  the  extent  of  the  empire,  inftead  of  iucrea- 
i'lng,  was  very  confiderably  diminilhed  foon  after  Mah- 
mud's  death.  The Seljuks made  themfelves  mafters  of 
Khorafan,  and  could  not  be  driven  out;  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Perfian  dominions  alfo  fell  off;  and  in  the 
J47th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  race  of  Gazni  fultans 
were  entirely  fet  afide  by  one  Gauri,  who  conquered 
Khofru  Shah  the  reigning  prince,  and  beflowed  his 
dominions  on  his  own  nephew  Gayathoddin  Moham- 
med. Thefe  new  fultans  proved  greater  conquerors 
than  the  former,  and  extended  their  dominions  farther 
than  even  Mahmud  Gazni  himfelf  had  done.  They 
did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  the  fovereignty  of  Gaz- 
na ;  for  in  1218,  Jcnghiz  Khan  having  conquered 
the  greateft  part  of  c'liina  and  almoll  all  Tartary,  be- 
gan to  turn  his  arms  weflward  ;  and  fet  out  againft  the 
fultan  of  Gazna  ,ii  the  head  of  700,000  men. 

To  oppofe  this  formidable  army,  Mohammed,  the 
reigning  fultan,  could  mufter  only  400,000 men;  and, 
in  tkefirft  battle,  160,000  of  his  troops  arefaid  to  have 
perithed.  After  this  vidory,  Jenghiz  Khan  advanced  ; 
Mohammed  not  daring  to  rilk  a  fecond  battle,  the  lofs 
of  which  would  have  been  attended  with  the  entire 
ruin  of  his  kingdom.  He  therefore  diflributcd  his 
army  among  the  ftrongcH  fortified  towns  he  had  in  his 
dominions ;  all  of  which  Jenghiz  Khan  took  one  after 
another.  The  rapid  progrefs  of  his  conquefts,  in- 
deed, almoft  exceeds  belief.  In  1219  and  1220,  he 
had  reduced  Zarnuk,  Nur,  Bokhara,  Otrar,  Saga- 
Hak,  Uzkant,  AlfliaQi,  Jund  Tonkat,  Khojend,  and 
Samarcand. — Mohammed,  in  the  mean  time,  fled  firll 
to  Bokhara  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Jenghiz  Khan's  ar- 
my, quitted  that  place,  and  fled  to  Samarcand.  When 
this  laft  city  was  alfo  in  danger  of  being  invefted,  the 
fultan  did  not  think  proper  to  trull  himfelf  in  it  more 
than  in  the  other,  though  it  was  garrifoned  by  1 10,000 
of  his  braveft  troops ;  and  therefore  fled  through  by- 
ways into  the  province  of  Ghilan  in  Periia,  where  he 
took  refuge  in  a  (Irong  fortrefs  called  EJtabad.  Bur 
being  alfo  found  out  in  this  retreat,  he  fled  to  an  illand 
in  the  Cafpian  fea  called  Abrl]iii?ii ;  where  he  ended  his 
days,  leaving  his  empire,  fuch  as  it  was,  to  his  fon 
Jaloloddin. 

The  new  fultan  was  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  ex- 
perience in  war  ;  but  nothing  was  able  to  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Moguls.  In  1220  and  1221,  they  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Karazim  and 
Khorafan,  committing  every  where  fuch  maflacres  as 


were  never  heard  of  before  or  fince  that  ti.-nc.    In  the 
mean  time  Jaloloddin  alfembled  his  forces  with   the 
utnioft  diligence,  and  defeated  two  detachments  of  the 
Mogul  army.     This  happened  while  Jenghiz  Khan 
was  befieging  Bamiy  an  ;  but  anfwercd  little  other  pur- 
pofe,  than  fcrving  to  bring  upon  that  city  the  terrible 
deltriid:ion,of  whichanaccouut  is  given  under  the  ar- 
ticle Bamivan.     Immediately  after  the  rtduftion  of 
that  city,  Jenghiz  Khan  marched  towards  Gazna; 
which  was  very  flrongly  fortified,  and  where  he  expec- 
ted to  have  found  Jaloloddin.     But  he  had  left  the 
place  15  days  before  ;  and,  as  Jenghiz  Khan's  army 
was  much  reduced,  he  might  perh^ips  have  ftood  his 
ground,  had  it  not  been  for  an  accident.     He  had 
been  lately  joined  by  three  Turkilh  commanders,  each 
of  whom  had  a  body  of  10,000  men  under  his  com- 
mand.    After  his  viflories  over  tiie  Moguls,   thefe 
oflicers   demanded  the  greatefl  fliare  of  the  fpoils  ; 
which  being refufed,  they  feparatcd  themfelves  from 
the  fultan.     He  ufed  his  utmoll  endeavours  to  inakc 
them  hearken  to  reafon  ;  and  fent  feveral  melfagcs 
and  letters  to  them,  rcprefenting  the  inevitable  ruin 
which  mufl;  attend  their  feparation,  as  Jenghiz  Khau 
was  advancing  againll  them  with  his  whole  armv.    At 
lafl:  they  were  perfuaded  to  lay  afide  their  an'imofi- 
ties  :   hut  it  was  now  too  late  ;  for  Jengliiz  Khan,  be- 
ing informed  of  what  pafled,  detached  60,000  horfc 
to  prevent  their  joining  ihe  fulian's  army  ;  who,  find- 
ing him  ftlf  deprived  of  this  powerful  aid,  retired  to- 
wards  the  river  Indus.     When  he  was  arrived  there, 
he  flopped  in  a  place  where  the  flream  w<is  ino/l  rapid 
and  the  place  confined,    with  a  view  both   to  pre- 
vent his  foidiers  from  placing  any  hopes  of  fafety  in 
flight,  and  to  hinder  tlie  whole  Mogul  army  from  at- 
tacking him  at  once.     Ever  fince  his  departure  from 
Gazna  he  had  been  tormented  with  a  colic  :  yet,  at  a 
time  when  he  fuffered  moll,  hearing  that  the  enemy's 
vanguard  was  arrived  at  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
called  Her^^er,  he  quilted  his  litter,  and,  mounting  a 
horfe,  marched  with  I'ome  of  his  chofcn  foidiers  in  the 
night;   furprifed  the  Moguls  in  their  camp  ;   and  ha- 
ving cut  them  almofl:  all  in  pieces,  without  the  lofs  of 
a  linglc  man  on  his  fide,  returned  with  a  confiderable 
booty. 

Jenghiz  Khan,  finding  by  this  thnt  he  had  a  vigi- 
lant enemy  to  deal  with,  proceeded  \\  ith  great  circum- 
fpeftion.  When  he  came  near  the  Indus,  hcdrewout 
his  army  in  battalia:  to  Jagatay,  one  of  his  fous,  he 
gave  the  command  of  the  right  wing  ;  to  Oktay, 
another  fon,  he  give  the  command  of  the  left  :  and 
put  himfelf  in  the  centre,  with  60GO  of  his  guards. 
On  the  other  lidc,  Jaloloddin  prepared  for  battle  like 
one  who  had  norcfource  but  in  viilory.  He  firfi  fent 
the  boats  on  the  Indus  farther  off';  referving  only  one 
to  carry  over  his  mother,  wife,  and  children  :  but  un- 
luckily the  boat  fplit  when  they  were  going  to  embark, 
fo  that  they  were  forced  to  remain  in  the  camp.  The 
fultan  took  to  himfelf  the  conijnand  of  the  main  body 
of  the  army.  His  left  wing,  drawn  up  under  Ihelter 
of  a  mountain  which  hindered  the  whole  right  wino- 
of  the  Moguls  from  engaging  at  once,  was  command- 
ed by  his  vizir;  and  his  right  by  a  lord  named  Amin 
Malik.  This  lord  began  the  fight ;  and  Ibrced  the 
enemy's  left  wing,  not  withflanding  the  great  difparity 
of  numbers,  to  give  ground.     The  right  wing  of  the 
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Caznx.     Mogalslikewifc  wanting  room  to  extend  itfelf,  the  ful- 
■'~'^'  tan  made  ufc  of  Ijis  left  as  a  body  of  referve,  detaching 

from  thence  (ome  fquadrons  to  the  allilfance  of  the 
troops  who  flood  in  need  of  them.  He  alfo  took  one 
part  of  them  with  him  when  he  went  at  the  head  of 
his  main  body  to  charge  that  of  JenghizKhan  ;  which 
he  did  with  fonuich  refoluiion  and  vigour,  that  he  not 
only  put  it  in  diforder,  but  penetrated  into  the  place 
where  Jenghiz  Khan  had  originally  taken  his  flation  : 
but  that  prince,  having  had  a  horfe  killed  under  him, 
was  retired  from  iheiice,  to  give  orders  for  all  the 
troops  to  engage. 

This  advantage  had  like  to  have  loft  the  Moguls 
the  battle  ;  for  a  report  being  immediately  fpread  that 
the  enemy  had  broken  through  the  main  body,  the 
troops  were  fomuch  difcouraged,  that  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  fled  had  not  Jenghiz  Khan  encouraged 
them  by  riding  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  fliow 
himfelf.  At  laft,  however,  Jaloloddiu's  men,  who 
were  in  all  but  30,000,  having  fought  a  whole  day 
with  ten  times  their  number,  were  feized  with  fear, 
and  fled.  One  part  of  them  retired  to  the  rocks  which 
were  on  the  Ihorc  of  Indus,  where  the  enemy's  horfe 
could  not  follow  them  ;  others  threw  themfelves  into 
the  river,  where  many  were  drowned, though  fomehad 
the  good  fortune  to  crofsovcrinfafety  ;  while  the  refl, 
furrounding  their  prince,  continued  the  fight  through 
tlefpair.  The  fultan,  however,  confidering  that  he 
had  fcarce  7000  men  left,  began  to  think  of  providing 
for  his  own  fifcty  :  therefore,  having  bidden  a  final 
adieu  to  his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  he  mounted  a 
frelh  horfe,  and  fpurred  him  into  the  river,  which  he 
croflcd  in  fafeiy,  and  even  (lopped  in  the  middle  of  it 
to  infult  JenghizKhan,  who  was  now  arrived  at  the 
bank.  His  family  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moguls  ; 
who  killed  all  the  males,  and  carried  the  women  into 
captivity. 

Jaloloddin  being  now  fecurcly  landed  in  India,  got 
up  into  a  tree,  in  order  to  prefcrve  hiinfclf  from  wild 
beads.  Next  day,  as  he  walked  melancholy  among 
the  rocks,  he  perceived  a  troop  of  his  foldicrs,  with 
fome  officers,  three  of  whom  proved  to  be  his  particu- 
lar friends.  Thefc,  at  the  beginning  of  the  defeat, 
had  found  a  boat  in  which  they  had  failed  all  night, 
with  much  danger  from  the  rocks,  flielves,  and  rapid 
current  of  the  river.  Soon  after,  he  faw  300  horfe 
;Coming  towards  him  ;  who  informed  him  of  4000  more 
that  had  efcaped  by  fwimming  over  the  river;  and 
thefe  alfo  foon  after  joined  the  reft.  In  the  mean  time 
an  officer  of  his  houiehold,  named  Jamalarrazad, 
knowing  that  his  mafter  and  many  of  his  people  were 
efcaped,  ventured  to  load  u  very  large  boat  with  arms, 
provilions,  money,  and  fluff  to  clothe  the  foldicrs; 
with  which  he  croflcd  the  river.  For  this  important 
fervice  Jaloloddin  made  him  fleward  of  his  houfehold, 
.nnd  furnamed  him  the  Chofeii,  or  the  Ctory  of  the  faith. 
For  fome  time  after,  the  fulian's  affairs  feemed  to  go 
on  profperoully:  he  gained  fome  battles  in  India;  but 
the  princes  of  that  country,  envying  his  propferity, 
confpired  againft  him,  and  obliged  him  to  repafs  the 
Indus.  Here  he  again  attempted  to  make  head  againft 
the  Moguls  ;  but  was  at  lad  defeated  and  killed  by 
them,  and  a  final  end  put  to  the  once  mighty  empire 
-*f  GazBa. 


The  metropolis  was  reduced  by  Oktay  ;  wlio  ne 
fooner  entertd  the  country  in  which  it  was  fituated, 
than  he  committed  the  mod  horrid  cruelties.  The 
city  was  well  provided  with  all  things  ncceflary  for 
fuftaininga  fiege  ;  had  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  a  brave 
and  refolutc  governor.  The  inhabitants,  expefting 
no  mercy  from  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  they  knew  had 
fworn  their  ruin,  were  rtfolved  to  make  a  dtfparate 
defence.  They  made  frequent  fallies  on  the  befiegers, 
feveral  timcsoverthrew  their  works,  and  broke  above 
100  of  their  battering  rams.  But  one  night,  after,aii 
obdinate  fight,  part  of  the  city  walls  fdl  down  ;  and 
a  great  number  of.,MoguIs  having  filled  up  the  ditch, 
entered  the  city  fword  in  hand.  The  governor  per- 
ceiving all  was  lod,  at  the  head  of  hisbiaveft  foldiers 
rulhed  into  the  thickedof  his  enemies,  where  he  and 
his  followers  were  all  llain.  However,  Gaznawasnot 
entirely  dcdroycd,  nor  were  the  people  all  killed ; 
for  after  the  maflacre  had  continued  fouror  five  hours, 
Oktay  ordered  it  to  ceafe,  and  taxed  thofe  who  were 
left  aliveat  a  certain  rate,  in  order  to  redeem  themfeves 
and  the  city.  It  docs  not,  however,  appear  that  after 
this  time  the  city  of  Gazna  ever  made  any  confidcrablc 
figure — It  was  taken  by  the  Moguls  in  the  year  1222. 

GEBRES.     See  Gabres. 

GECCO,  in  natural  hillory,  a  name  given  by  the 
Indians  to  their  terrible  poifon,which  kills  when  mix- 
ed with  the  bloodinever  fuch  a  fmall  quantity.  They 
fay  that  this  gecco  is  a  venomous  froth  or  humour 
vomited  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  mod  poifonous 
ferpents;which  they  procure  in  this  fatal  ftrength,  by 
hanging  up  the  creatures  by  the  tails,  and  whipping 
them  to  enrage  them  :  they  coUeft  this  in  proper  vef- 
fels  as  it  falls,  and  when  they  would  ufe  it,  they  either 
poifon  a  weapon  with  it,  or  wounding  any  part  of  ih  e 
ficfh  introduce  the  finalled  quantity  imaginable  into 
it;  and  this  is  faid  to  be  immediate  death. 

GECKO.     See  Lacerta. 

GED  (William), an  ingenious  though  unfuccefsful 
artift,  who  was  a  goldfmith  in  Edinburgh,  defcrvesto 
be  recorded  for  his  attempt  to  introduce  an  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  printing.  The  invention,  firfl 
pradtifed  by  Ged  in  175  J,  was  fimply  this.  From  any 
types  of  Greek  or  Roman,  or  any  other  character,  he 
formed  a  plate  for  every  page,  or  Ihcet,  of  a  book, 
from  whichhc  printed, indead  ofulinga  type  foreve- 
ry  letter,  as  is  done  in  the  common  way.  This  was 
fird  praSifed,  but  on  blocks  of  wood,  by  the  Chinefe 
and  Japanefc,  and  purfued  in  the  fird  ellays  of  Coder 
the  European  inventor  of  the  prefentart.  "  This  im- 
provement (fays  James  Ged  the  inventor's  fon)is  prin- 
cipally confidcrable  in  three  mod  iii:portant  articles, 
viz.  cxpence,  correftnefs,  beauty  and  uniformity." 
But  thefe  improvements  were  controverted. 

In  July  17:9,  William  Ged  entered  into  partner-* 
Ihip  with  William  Fenner,  a  London  dationer,  whu 
was  to  have  half  the  profits,  in  confideration  of  his  ad- 
vancing all  the  money  requifite.  To  fupply  thr-,  Mr 
John  James,  then  an  architeft  at  Grcenwi^:  .vhi» 
built  Sir  Gregory  Page's  houfe,  Bloomfbp  -in.rch, 
&c.)  was  taken  into  the  fcheme,  and  ?  rds  hii 

brother  Mr  Thomas  James,  aletter-foi^  ;  .^nd  James 
Ged  the  inventor's  fon.  In  1730,  t'  .  partners  ap- 
plied to  the  imivcrfitj  of  Cambridge  for  printing  bibles 
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Geddcs  and  commoii-praycr  books  by  blocks  inflead  cf  fingle 
II  types  ;  and,  in  coul'equcnct,  a  Icafe  was  fealed  to  them 
April  23d  1 731.  In  tlicir  attempt  they  fiuik  a  large 
fum  of  money,  and  linillicd  only  two  prayer-books  ; 
fo  that  ii  was  lorccd  to  be  rcliiujuilhcd,  and  the  leafe 
was  given  up  in  1738.  Ged  imputed  his  dildppoint- 
mcnts  to  the  villainy  of  the  prell'mcn  and  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  his  partners  (which  hcfpccifiesatlarge),  par- 
ticularly Kenner,  whom  John  James  and  he  were  ad- 
Tifed  to  profccutc,  but  declined  it.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  in  i  733,  where  he  gave  his  fr'cnds  a  fpeci- 
men  of  his  performance,  by  an  edition  of  Sallull.  But 
being  flill  unfuccefsful,  and  having  failed  in  obtain- 
ing redrefs  from  Fcnner,  who  died  infolvent,  he  was 
prepariiig  again  to  fet  out  for  London,  in  order  tojoiii 
with  his  fon  James  as  a  printer  there,  when  he  died 
Oftober  19.  1749,  Thus  ended  his  life  and  project; 
which,  ingenious  as  it  fcems,  is  not  likely  to  be  revi- 
ved, if,  as  Mr  Mores  fuggefts,  <' it  mull,  had  it  firlt 
fuccceded,  have  foon  funk  under  its  own  burden," 
for  rcafonshere  needlefs  to  recapitulate. 

GEDDES  (James),  born  of  a  refpedtable  family 
in  Scotland  in  i6io,  was  educated  for  and  pradifed  at 
the  bar  feveral  years  ;  but  died  of  a  confumption  be- 
fore he  arrived  at  the  age  of  40.  He  publilhed  An 
effay  0/1  the  cotiipofition  and  map.mS-  oj  writing  of  the 
ancients;  and  left  beliind  him  feveral  other  trafts. 

GEHENNA,  a  fcripture  term,  which  has  given 
feme  pain  to  the  critics.  It  occurs  in  St  Mathevv 
V.  22.  29.  30.  X.  28.  xviii.  9.  xxiii.  i  j.  33.  Mark  ix. 
43.  45.  47.   Luke  xii.  5.   James  iii.  6. 

The  authors  of  the  Louvain  and  Geneva  verfions 
retain  the  word  gehenuai.s  it  Hands  in  the  Greek; 
the  like  does  M.  Simon  :  the  Englilh  tranllators  ren- 
der it  by  hell  and  hell-fire,  and  fo  do  the  tranllators  of 
Mons  and  father  Bohours. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Hebrew  gehinnom, 
i.  e.  "  valley  of  Hinnom."  In  that  valley,  which 
was  near  Jerufalem,  there  was  a  place  named  Tofhii, 
where  fome  Jews  facriticed  their  children  to  Moloch, 
by  making  them  pals  through  the  tire.  KingJofias, 
to  render  this  place  for  ever  abominable,  made  a  clo- 
aca or  common  fewer  thereof,  where  all  the  filth  and 
earcafes  in  the  city  were  caft. 

The  Jews  obferve  further,  that  there  was  a  conti- 
nual lire  kept  up  there,  to  burn  and  confume,  thefe 
earcafes  ;  for  which  reafor,  as  they  had  no  proper  term 
in  their  language  to  iignify  hell,  they  made  ufe  of  that 
cf^t'/'^«««or^'i?/i/««0'.,todenote  afire  unextinguifhable. 

GELA  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  great  extent  on  the 
fouth  of  Sicily,  taking  its  name  from  the  river  Gelas, 
which  waflies  it.  It  was  built  by  colonills  from 
Rhodes  and  Crete,  45  years  after  the  building  of  Sy- 
racufe,  or  in  the  third  year  of  the  22d  Olympiad,  690 
before  Chrift  ;  originally  called  LinJl:,  from  ilie  colo- 
HiAs  of  L;«r/«J,  a  city  of  Rhodes,  who  fettled  there 
firll.  Now  Terranuova,  and  the  river  called  Fiiinie 
di  Terranuova.  The  people  were  called  Geloi,  Ce- 
lenfes,  and  CelaitL  The  City  Gela,  after  having 
flood  4c8  years,  was  deftroycd  by  Phintias,  the  ty- 
rant of  Agrigentum  ;  and  the  inhabitants  v\''ere  remo- 
ved to  a  new  city,  called  Phiritias  after  his  name. 
GELATINA,  jelly.  SccJellv. 
GELATINOUS,  among  the  phyficians,  is  applied 


to  any  thing  approaching  to  the  glutinous  confiflence 
of  a  jelly. 

GELD,  in  the  Englilh  old  cuftoms,  a  Saxon  word 
fignifying  7//o«t_;',  or /r;^///?.  It  alfo  denoted  a  com- 
penfation  for  fome  crime  committed  :  Hence  ivergeld, 
in  their  ancient  laws,  was  ufed  for  the  value  of  a  man 
lliin  ;  and  orfgcld,  of  a  beall. 

GELDENHAUR  (Gerard),  in  Latin  Celdenka- 
riiis,  an  hillorian  and  Proteilant  divine  in  the  i6th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Nimeguen,  and  iludicd 
clalHcal  learning  at  Deventer.  He  went  through  his 
courfeof  philofophy  at  Louvaine,  where  he  contraft- 
cd  a  very  ilridt  friendlhip  with  feveral  learned  men, 
and  particularly  with  Erafuuis.  He  became  reader 
and  hillorian  to  Charles  of  Aullria,  and  afterwards  to 
Maximilian  of  Burgundy.  At  length  he  embraced 
the  Proteflani  religion  ;  taught  hillory  at  Marpurg  ; 
and  afterwards  divinity  till  his  death,  in  1543.  He 
wrote,  I.  Hiftory  of  Holland.  2.  Hiitory  of  the  Low 
Countries ;  3.  Hillory  of  the  Billiops  of  Utrecht : 
and  other  works. 

GELDERLAND.     See  GtJELDERLAND. 

GELDEKS.     See  GuELDERLAND. 

GELDING,  the  eperaiion  of  callrating  any  ani- 
mal, particularly  horfes. 

If  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  on  a  colt,  he 
may  be  gelded  at  nine  or  fifteen  days  old,  if  the  tefli- 
cles  be  come  down  ;  in  regard  the  fooner  he  is  gelt 
the  better  it  will  be  for  his  growth,  fhape,  and  cou- 
rage ;  ihough  a  horfe  may  be  gelt  at  any  age,  if  pro- 
per care  is  taken  in  the  cure. 

The  manner  of  gclJing  is  as  follows.  The  bead  be- 
ing call  down  on  fome  foft  place,  the  operator  takes 
the  flones  between  his  foremoll  and  his  great  finger, 
and  flitting  the  cod  prelfes  the  flones  forth;  then  ta- 
kingapairof  nippers  made  veryfmooth,  cither  of  fteel, 
box,  or  brazil-wood,  heclaps  the  firings  of  the  Hones 
between  them,  very  near  to  where  the  Hones  are  fet 
on,  and  prelfes  them  fo  hard  that  there  may  be  no  fiiix 
of  blood  ;  then  with  a  thin,  drawing,  cauteriling 
iron,  fears  away  the  (lone.  This  done,  he  takes  a 
hard  plallermade  of  rofin,  wax,  and  walhed  turpen- 
tine, well  dillolvcd  together,  and  melts  it  on  the  head 
of  the  firings  :  he  then  fears  them,  and  melts  more 
of  the  falve,  till  fuch  time  as  he  has  laid  a  good  thick- 
ncfs  of  it  upon  the  firings. 

When  is  this  done  to  one  flone,  the  nipppers  are 
loofcned,  and  the  like  ii  done  to  the  other  ;  and  the 
two  flits  of  the  cod  are  then  filled  with  white  fait, 
and  the  outlide  of  the  cod  is  anointed  wirh  hog's 
greafe  :  and  thus  they  let  him  rife,  and  keep  him  in  a 
warm  liable,  without  tying  him  up.  If  he  fwclls  much 
in  his  cods  or  Iheath,  they  chafe  him  up  and  down, 
and  make  him  trot  for  an  hour  in  a  day,  which  foon 
recovers  him. 

The  manner  of  gelding  a  hog  is  as  follows  :  The 
operator,  after  having  made  two  crofs  flits  orincifions 
on  the  midll  of  the  flones,  prelTes  them  out,  and 
anoints  the  fore  with  tar.  But  another  gener.il  me- 
thod, yet  fomewhat  more  dangerous  if  not  well  done, 
is,  firlt  to  cut  the  Hone  on  the  top,  and  after  having 
drawn  that  one  forth,  the  operator  puts  in  his  fingers 
at  tlie  fame  flit,  and  with  a  lancet  cuts  the  Ikin  be- 
tween tlie  two  flones,  and  by  that  (lit  prelfes  out  the 
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Gek'e     Other  flone.     Then  having  clcanfed  out  the  blood,  he 

II         anoints  the  part  with  frelh  greafe  :  and  thus  there  is 

Ccllibraiid.  (,i,t  opg  incidon  made  in  tlie  cod.     Boar-pigs  ought 

"       ^  to  be  gelt  about   fix  moiulis  old;  yet  they  are  coiu- 

monly  gelded  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  old. 

GELE'E  (Claude).     See  Claude. 

GELENIIAUSEN,  a  fmall  imperial  town  ofWet- 
tcravia  in  Germany,  with  a  caftle  built  by  the  empe- 
ror Frederic  I.     E.  I.ong.  8.  13.   N.  Lat  50.  20. 

GELENIUS  (Sigifmund),  a,  learned  and  excellent 
man  born  of  a  good  family  at  Prague,  about  the 
year  1498.  Erafmus  conceiving  an  cfleem  for  him 
at  Ba(il,  recommended  him  to  John  Frobenius  as  a 
corredlor  for  his  printing-houlc  ;  which  laborious 
charge  he  accepted,  and  had  a  great  number  of  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin  books  to  correct  :  he  alfo 
trandated  many  w-orks  himfelf  from  the  Greek  into 
Latin  ;  and  publilhed  a  diAionary  in  four  languages, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Sclavonian.  Profitable 
and  honourable  employments  were  ofFered  him  in  other 
places,  but  nothing  could  teu'.pt  him  to  quit  his  peace- 
ful fituation  at  Balil.  He  died  in  ISSS-  All  his 
tranllations  arc  higlily  cllecmed. 

GELINOTTE,  or  Grus,  in  ornithology.  See 
Tetrao. 

GELLERT  (Chriftian),  one  of  the  fineft  geniufes 
Germany  has  produced,  was  born  at  Hsnichen,  near 
Krcy burgh  in  Saxony,  in  171  j,  and  fliidiedat  Leipfic; 
at  which  univcrluy  he  was  for  many  years  profelFor 
of  philofophy  and  the  belles  lettres.  He  cj.rly  di- 
ftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  talent  for  poetry  ;  and  con- 
traded  a  llrift  friendlhip  with  the  niofl:  learned  and 
polite  writers  in  Germany.  All  his  works  are  filled 
with  fentiraeiu,  and  bear  theimprefllon  of  the  fvveet- 
nefs  of  his  difpolition.  The  mofl  coufiderable  of  them 
are  his  comedies,  his  fpiritiial  longs,  and  moral  poems, 
and  particularly  his  facred  odes,  his  fables,  and  his 
tales.     He  died  in  1769,  much  lamented. 

GELLI  (John  Baptift),  an  euiinent  Italian  wri- 
ter, was  born  of  mean  parents  at  Florence,  in  the 
year  149S.  He  was  bred  a  taylor  :  but  had  fuch  an 
extraordinary  genius,  that  he  acquired  fevtral  langua- 
ges, and  made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  the  belles 
lettres  ;  and  though  he  continued  always  to  work  at  his 
trade,  became  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  and  learned 
men  at  Florence,  and  his  merit  was  univerfally  known. 
He  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  academy  there,  and 
the  city  made  him  a  burgefs.  He  acquired  the  higheft 
reputation  by  his  works,  which  are.  i.  /.  Caprici  del 
Bottaio,  quarto  ;  which  contains  ten  dialogues,  a. 
La  Circe,  odavo.  This,  which  alfo  contains  ten  di- 
alogues, and  treats  of  human  nature,  h.,s  been  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin,  French,  and  Englifli.  3.  Diflcr- 
tations  in  Italian  on  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
4.  The  comedies  of  La  Sport  a  and  La  Error  e ;  and 
other  works.     He  died  in  1563. 

GELLIBRAND  (Henry)  a  laborious  artrono- 
mer  of  the  lad  century,  w.-.s  born  in  IJ97.  Though 
he  was  not  without  good  views  in  the  church,  yet  he 
became  fo  enamoured  wiilj  mathematical  fludies,  that 
on  tlic  death  of  his  father  he  became  a  Ihident  at  Ox- 
ford, contented  himfelf  with  liis  private  patrimony, 
and  devoted  himfelf  folely  to  them.  On  the  death  of 
Mr  Gunter,  he  was  recommended  by  Mr  Briggs  to 
the  truftees  of  Grelham  college,  for  the  aftronomical 
profefibi-fliip  there  ;  to  which  he  was  eleftcd  in  1627. 


His  friend  Mr  Briggs  dying  in  1630,  before  he  had     Gellioi 
tinilhed  his  Trigonon/eirica  Britamiica,  it  was  finiflied         1 
by  Gellibrand  at  his  requeft.     He  wrote  feveral  other  ,  Gems. 
things  chiefly  tending  to  the  improvemcut  of  naviga-        "^ 
tion  :   and  died  in  1636. 

GELLIUS  (Aulas),  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who 
lived  in  the  2d  century  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
fome  fucceeding  emperors.  He  wrote  a  collection  of 
obfervations  on  authors,  for  the  ufe  of  his  children  ; 
and  called  it  NoBis  Attica,  becaufe  compoled  in  the 
evenings  of  a  winter  he  fpent  at  Athens.  Thechief 
value  of  it,  is  for  prefcrving  many  fadts  and  monuments 
of  antiquity  not  to  be  found  elfewhere.  Critics  and 
grammarians  have  bellowed  much  pains  on  this  writer. 

GELLY.     See  Jelly. 

GELO,  or  Gelon,  a  fon  of  Diiromenes  who  made 
himfelf  abfolute  at  Syracufe  48 4 years  before  theChri- 
flian  era.  He  conquered  the  Carthaginians  at  Hime- 
ra,  and  ra;ide  his  opprelfion  popular  by  his  great  equi- 
ty and  moderation.  He  reigned  feven  years,  and  his 
death  was  univerfally  lamented  at  Syracufe.  He  was 
called  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  patron  of  li- 
berty, and  honoured  as  a  demigod.  His  brother  Hi- 
ero  fucceeded  him.     See  Syracuie. 

GEM,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  common  name  for  all 
precious  floncs  ;  of  which  there  are  two  claffes,  the 
pellucid  and  femipellucid. 

The  bodies  compoling  the  clafs  of  pellucid  gems  are 
bright,  elegant,  and  beautiful  foflils,  naturally  and 
eflentially  compound,  ever  found  in  fmall  detached 
mafles,  extremely  hard,  and  of  great  luflrc. 

The  bodies  compoling  the  clafs  of  femipellucid 
gems,  are  flones  naturally  and  efTcniially  compound, 
not  inflammable  nor  foliible  in  water,  found  in  de- 
tached maffes,  and  conipofed  of  cryflalline  matter  de- 
bafed  by  earth  :  however,  they  are  but  flightly  deba- 
fed,  and  are  of  great  beauty  and  brightnels,  of  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  tranfparency,  and  are  ufually  found 
in  fmall  maffes. 

The  knowledge  of  gems  depends  principally  on  ob- 
ferving  their  hardnefs  and  colour.  Their  hardnefs  is 
commonly  allowed  to  flan,d  in  the  following  order  : 
The  diamond  the  hardefl  of  all ;  then  the  ruby,  fap- 
phire,  jacinth,  emerald,  amcthyll,  garnet,  carncol, 
chalcedony,  onyx,  jafper,  agate,  porphyry,  and  mar- 
ble. This  ditt'erence,  however,  is  not  regular  and 
conftant,  but  frequently  varies.  Good  cryilals  may  be 
allowed  to  fucceed  the  onyx;  but  the  whole  family  of 
metallic  glally  fluors  feem  to  be  flill  fofter. — hi  point 
of  colotir,  the  diamond  is  valued  for  its  tranfparency, 
the  ruby  for  its  purple,  the  fapphire  for  its  blue,  the 
emerald  for  its  green,  the  jacinth  for  its  orange,  the 
amethyfl  carneoi  for  its  carnation,  the  onyx  for  its 
tawny,  the  jafper,  agate,  and  porphyry,  for  their  ver- 
milion, green,  and  variegated  colours,  and  the  garnet 
for  its  tranfparent  blood-red. 

All  thefe  gems  are  fometimes  found  coloured  and 
fpotted,  and  fometimes  quite  limpid  and  colourlefs. 
In  this  cafe  the  diamond-cutter  or  poliflier  knov/s  liow 
to  dillinguilh  their  different  fpecies  by  their  different 
degrees  of  hardnefs  upon  the  mill.  For  the  cuttiiig 
or  polifhing  of  gems,  the  fine  powder  of  the  fragments 
of  thofe  that  are  next  in  degree  of  hardnefs  is  always 
required  to  grind  away  the  fofter;  but  as  none  of 
them  are  harder  than  the  diamond,  this  can  only  be 
polilhcd  by  its  own  powder. 

Cron- 
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Cronftcdt  obferves  of  gems  in  general,  that  the  co- 
lour of  the  nihy  and  emerald  are  laid  to  remain  in  the 
lire,  while  that  of  the  topaz  Hies  off:  htncc  it  is  ufual 
to  burn  the  topaz,  and  thence  fubllitute  it  for  the  dia- 
mond. "  Their  colours  (lays  oiu-  author)  are  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  depend  upon  metallic  vapours  ;  but 
may  they  not  more  jullly  be  fuppol'ed  to  arife  from  a 
phlogiilon  united  with  a  metallic  or  fomt  other  earth  ? 
bccaui'e  we  find  that  metallic  eartlis  which  are  perfedtly 
well  calcined  give  no  colour  to  any  glafs  ;  and  that  the 
manganefe,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  more  colour  than 
can  he  afcribed  to  the  fmall  quantity  of  metal  which  is 
to  be  extraftcd  fioni  it."  M.  Magellan  is  of  opinion, 
that  their  colour  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  mixture  of 
iron  which  enters  their  compolition  ;  but  approves  the 
fcntiment  of  Cronfkdt,  that  phlogiilon  has  a  fliare  in 
their  produilion,  it  being  well  known  that  the  calces 
of  iron  when  dephlogiflicated  produce  the  red  and 
yellow  colours  of  marble,  and  when  phlogilHcated  to 
a  certain  degree  produce  the  blue  or  green  colours. 

With  regard  to  th«  texture  of  gems,  M.  Magellan 
obferves,  that  all  of  them  are  foliated  or  laminated, 
and  of  various  degrees  of  hardnefs.  Whenever  the 
edges  of  thefe  laminae  are  fenlibleto  the  eye,  they  have 
a  fibrous  appearance,  and  reflett  various  Ihadcs  of  co- 
lour, which  change  fuccellively  according  to  their  an- 
gular pofition  to  the  eye.  Thefe  are  called  by  the 
French  chatur(i?ite! ;  and  what  is  a  blemilh  in  their 
tranfparency,  often  enhances  their  value  on  accountof 
their  Icarcity.  But  when  the  fubilance  of  a  gem  is 
compofed  of  a  broken  texture,  confilting  of  various 
fets  of  lamiaas  differently  inclined  to  each  other,  it 
emits  at  the  fame  time  various  irradiations  of  different 
colom-s,  which  i'ucceed  one  another  according  to  their 
angle  of  pofition.  This  kind  of  gems  has  obtained  the 
name  of  opals,  and  are  valued  in  proportion  to  the 
brilliancy,  beauty,  and  variety  of  their  colours.  Their 
cryftallization,  no  doubt,  depends  on  the  fame  caufe 
which  producesthatof  falts,  earths,  andmetals,  which 
is  treated  of  under  thearticle  Crystallization  :  but 
as  to  the  particular  configuration  of  each  fpccies  of 
gems,  we  can  harjly  depend  upon  any  individual  form 
as  a  criterion  to  afcertain  each  kind  ;  and  when  we 
have  attended  with  the  utmoft  care  to  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  ilibjeft,  we  are  at  laft  obliged  to  appeal 
to  chemical  analylis,  becanfe  it  very  often  affumes  va- 
rious forms.  The  following  table  ihows  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  gems  according  to  the  analylis  of  Berg- 
man and  M.  Achard  ;  the  letter  B  prefixed  to  each 
denoting  Bennan's   analyils,  and  A  that  of  Achard. 

Argil.     Silic.  Calc.  Iron. 
Red  oriental  ruby. 
Ditto, 

Blue  oriental  fapphire, 
Ditto, 

Yellow  topaz  from  Saxony, 
Green  oriental  emerald. 
Ditto, 


Yellow-brownorient. hyacinth, B  40 
Ditto, 

Tourmalin  from  Ceylon, 
Ditto  from  braiil, 
Ditto  from  Tyrol, 
Garnet  from  Tyrol, 
Vol.  VII. 
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20 
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37 

15 

9 
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34 

II 

S 

B  42 

40 

12 

6 

A  30 

48 

II 

10 

The  chryfoprafe  from  Kofeinitz  in  Silefia  was  like- 
wife  analyfed  by  M.  Achard;  who  found  that  it  con-  ^ 
tained  456  grains  of  liliccous  earth,  13  of  calcareous, 
6  of  magnetia,  3  of  copper,  and  2  of  iron.  <' This 
(fays  M.  Magellan)  fcems  to  be  the  only  gem  that 
contains  no  argillaceous  earth. " 

Imitation  or  Counterfeiting  of  Gems  in  Clafs.  The 
art  of  imitating  gems  in  glafs  is  too  confiderable  to 
he  pafl'ed  without  notice  :  l()meof  the  leading  compo- 
litions  therein  we  ihall  mention  upon  the  authority  of 
Neri  and  others. 

Thefe  gems  are  made  of  partes  ;  and  are  noway  in- 
ferior to  the  native  Hones,  when  carefully  made  and 
well  poliflied,  in  brightnefsor  tranfparence,  but  want 
their  hardnefs. 

The  general  rules  to  be  obfervedLn  making  thepafles 
are  thefe:  i.  Tiiat  all  the  velfels  in  wliich  they  are 
made  be  firmly  luted,  and  the  lute  left  to  dry  before 
they  are  put  into  the  fire.  2.  That  fuch  veffels  be 
chofen  for  the  work  as  will  bear  the  fire  well.  3.  That 
the  powders  be  prepared  on  a  porphyry.  Hone ;  not  in 
a  metal  mortar,  which  would  communicate  a  tinge  to 
them.  4.  That  the  jufl  proportion  in  the  quantity  of 
the  feveral  mgredients  be  nicely  obferved.  y.  That 
the  materials  be  all  well  mixed  ;  and,  if  not  fuiSciently 
baked  the  firfl  time,  to  be  committed  to  the  fire  a- 
gain,  without  breaking  the  pot:  for  if  this  be  not 
obferved,  they  will  be  full  of  blillers  and  air-blad- 
ders. 6.  That  a  fmall  vacuity  be  always  left  at  the  top 
of  the  pot,  to  give  room  to  the  fvvelling  of  the  ingre- 
dients. 

To  make  palle  of  extreme  hardnefs,  and  capable  of 
all  the  colonrsofthe  gems,  with  great  lufb-e  and  beau- 
ty.— Take  of  prepared  cryflal  ten  pounds :  fait  of 
polverine,  fix  pounds ;  fulphur  of  lead,  two  pounds  ; 
mix  all  thefe  well  together  into  a  fine  powder  ;  make 
the  whole  with  common  water  into  a  hard  pafle  ;  and 
make  this  pafle  into  fmall  cakes  of  about  three  ounces 
weight  each,  with  a  hole  made  in  tlieir  middle  ;  dry 
them  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards  calcine  them  in  the 
ftraitefl  part  of  a  potter's  furnace.  After  this,  pow- 
der them,  and  levigate  them  to  a  perfeft  finencfs  on  a 
porphyry-flone,  and  fet  this  powder  in  pots  in  a  glafs- 
furnace  to  purify  for  three  days  :  then  cafl:  the  whole 
into  water,  and  afterwards  return  it  into  the  furnace, 
where  let  it  fland  15  days,  in  which  time  all  foulnefs 
and  bliflers  will  difappear,  and  the  pafte  will  greatly 
refcmble  the  natural  jewels.  To  give  this  the  colotir 
of  the  emerald,  add  to  it  brafs  thrice  calcined  ;  for  a 
fea-green,  brafs  flniply  calcined  to  a  rediiefs;  for  a 
fapphire,  add  zaffer,  with  manganefe  ;  and  for  a  to- 
paz, maganefe  and  tartar.  All  the  gems  are  thus 
imitated  in  this,  by  the  fame  way  of  working  as  the 
making  of  coloured  glaffes  :  and  this  is  ib  hard,  that 
they  very  much  approach  the  natural  gems. 

The  colour  of  all  the  counterfeit  gems  made  of  the 
feveral  pafles,  may  be  made  deeper  or  liglitcr,  accord- 
ing to  the  work  for  which  the  ftones  are  deligned  ;  and 
it  is  aneceffary  general  rule,  that  fmall  Hones  for  rings, 
&c.  require  a  deeper  coloiu',  and  large  ones  a  paler. 
Befldes,  the  colom-smade  from  manganefe,  verdegris, 
and  zaffer,  which  are  the  ingredients  commonly  ufcd, 
there  are  other  very  fine  ones  which  caj-e  and  fkill 
4  G  may 
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r.fm.      may  prepare.    Very  tine  red  may  be  made  from  gold, 
— ^—~  and  one  noi  much  iafcrior  to  [hat  trom  iron  ;  a  very 
tine  green   Irom  brafs  or  copper  ;  a  Iky-coluur  from 
lil\  er,  and  a  mudi  finer  cue  ijom  the  granaies  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

.A  very  fmstwlar  and  cxcellfnt  way  of  making  the 
paJle  to  imi(a:c  the  coloured  gems  in  this  :  Take  a 
quantity  ol  faochanim  raiurni,  or  fuparoflead,  made 
with  vinegar  i:i  the  common  way  ,•  let  it  in  iand,  in  a 
gUfs  body  well  luted  trom  the  neck  downwards;  leave 
Sic  mouth  of  the  glafs  open,  and  ccatmuc  the  tire  34 
Ihours  ;  then  take  out  the  filt,  and  it  it  be  not  red  but 
yellowiih,  powder  it  line,  and  return  it  into  the  vellel, 
and  keep  it  in  the  fand-heat  24  ho.urs  mm  c,  till  it  be- 
comes as  red  as  cinnabar.  The  tire  mull  not  be  juade 
lo  lUTt'.g  as  to  melt  it,  foy  then  all  the  piocefs  is  fpoil- 
ed.  Pour  dirtilled  vinegar  on  this  calcined  fait,  and 
icparatc  the  lohition  from  the  dregs  ;  let  tlie  decanted 
liquor  itaad  fix  days  in  au  earthen  vcllcl,  to  give  time 
for  the  finer  fedimcnt  to  lubfidc  :  filter  this  liquor, 
and  evajx>rate  it  in  a  gl-iis  body,  and  there  will  remain 
a  moll  pure  fait  of  lead  ;  dry  this  well,  then  diilolve 
it  in  fair  water ;  let  the  fulution  Ibmd  fix  days  in  a 
glazed  pan  ;  let  it  fublide,  then  filtre  the  dear  iolu- 
tion,  iiiJ  cvajwratc  it  to  a  yet  more  pure  white  and 
fweetf.ilt;  repeat  this  operation  three  times  ;  put  the 
now  ptrfcdly  pure  fait  into  a  glal's  vellel,  let  it  in  a 
fand-hesi  for  fevcral  days,  anil  it  will  be  calcined  to  a 
fine  impalpable  powder,  of  a  livelw  red.  This  is  called 
tie /uifhur  cf  ttjj. 

Take  all  the  ingredients  as  in  the  common  compo- 
fiiion  of  the  pailes  of  the  feveral  colours,  only  inllead 
•f  red  lead,  ufe  this  powder;  and  the  produce  will  well 
reward  the  trouble  of  the  operation,  as  experience  has 
often  proved. 

A  palle  prvij^r  for  receiving  eoloors  may  be  readily 
wade  by  wcll-poundingand  mixing  fix  pounds  of  white 
fand  cleanfed,  ilirce  pounds  of  red  lead,  two  pounds  of 
purified  pcarl-ailies,  and  one  pound  of  nitre.  A  fofter 
paile  may  be  made  in  the  fame  manner,  of  fix  pounds 
of  white  fand  dcaiifed  ;  red  lead,  and  purified  pearl- 
olhes,  of  each  three  pounds  ;  one  pound  of  aitre,  half 
a  pomid  of  borax,  and  three  omices  of  arfeaic.  For 
common  ufe  a  poimd  oi  common  fait  may  be  fubfti- 
luted  for  the  borax.  This  glafs  will  be  very  fott,  and 
•  willnot  bearmuch  wearif  enip!ovedh>rrings,  buckles, 
or  fucJi  uuitations  of  llones  as  are  cxpofed  to  mudi 
rubbing;  but  for  ear-rings,  omainents  worn  on  the 
breift,  and  thofe  litJe  iifed,  it  may  lall  a  coafiderable 
time. 

lu  order  to  give  paile  different  colours,  the  proccfs 
is  as  follows.     For 

/tiKtthrft.  Take  ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  com- 
poiitioasdefcribed  under  CiUur:>:gifCLAis,  one  ounce 
aud  a  half  of  mangancfe,  and  one  dram  of  zaficr ; 
powder  and  tufc  tliem  together. 

Biaci.  Take  ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compofi- 
lionsjiift  referred  to,  one  ounce  of  zafier,  fix  drams  of 
mangancfe,  and  five  drams  of  iron,  highly  calcined ; 
and  proceed  as  before. 

B::i^.  Take  of  the  fame  compofiiion  ten  pounds  ; 
of  zafier  fix  drams ;  and  of  mangancfe  tv^u  drams  ; 
and  proceed  as  \vith  the  foregoing. 

Chrr/iiire.  Take  of  cither  of  the  compofitions  for 
-paile  above  dcfcribed,  prepared  wiiho-.it  faltpetrc,  tin 


pounds,  and  of  calcined  iron  five  drams  ;  and  pm-fue     G«m. 
the  fame  proccfs  as  with  iherell.  "       - — 

RfiiCon.-^iiiiK.  Take  of  the  compofitions  mention- 
ed lUlder  Cu::inr:g  *f  Cliss  two  poimds  ;  of  glafs  of 
antimony  one  pound :  of  the  calcined  vitriol  called 
liarh-t  oker  two  ounces :  and  of  mangancfe  one  dram. 
Kufc  the  glafs  of  antimony  and  mangancfe  with  the 
compofition  ;  then  powder  them,  and  mix  them  with 
the  other,  by  grinding  them  together,  and  fufe  them 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

Wkiit  CorKdian.  Take  of  the  compofition  juft  re- 
ferred to  two  pomids  ;  and  of  yellow  okcr  well  waihed 
two  ilr;uns ;  and  oi  calcined  bones  one  ounce.  Mix 
them,  and  fiile  them  with  a  gentle  heat. 

D:aHittid.  Take  of  the  white  fand  fix  pounds  ;  of 
red-lead  four  }-ounds  ;  of  pearl  athes  piu-ified  three 
pounds ;  of  nitre  two  pounds  ;  of  arlcnic  five  ounces  ; 
and  of  mangaiiefc  one  fcruple.  Powder  and  fufe  them. 

EngU-marim.'Tikt  ten  pounds  of  the  compofition  im- 
dcrGLASs  ;  three  ounces  of  copper  highly  calcined  with 
fulphur ;  and  one  fcruple  of  zaiter.     Proceed  as  before. 

EntertiiJ.  Take  ot  the  fame  compolirion  with  the 
lall  nine  jxjmids;  three  onuces  of  copper  predpi- 
tated  from  aqualbriis ;  aiid  two  drams  of  precipitated 
iron.     See  Emeralp. 

Carrtit.  Take  two  pounds  of  the  compofition  under 
Glass;  two  pounds  of  the  glafs  of  antimony,  andtwo 
drams  of  mangancfe.  For  vinegar  garnet,  take  of  the 
compofition  for  paJfe,  dcfcribed  in  this  article,  two 
poimds  ;  one  jx)iuid  ot  glafs  of  antimony,  and  half  an 
omiceofiron,  highly  calcined  ;  mix  the  iron  with  the 
uncoloiired  paftc,  and  tule  iliem  ;  thai  add  the  glafs 
of  antimony  powdercul,  and  conrinac  them  in  the  neat 
till  the  whole  isiacorporated. 

Go/J  or  full  jreUaw.  Take  of  the  eomjx)fiiion  for 
paile  ten  {xmnds,  and  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  inm 
ilrongly  calcined  ;  proceeding  as  with  the  others. 

Dtff>  fiirfU.  Take  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for 
palle  ten  pounds ;  or  mangancfe  one  ounce ;  and  of 
zalTer  halt  an  oimce. 

Rubi.  Take  one  poiuid  of  dther  of  the  compofi- 
tions tor  paAe,  and  two  drams  of  ci/x  caffii,  or  preci- 
pitation of  gold  by  tin  ;  powder  the  palle,  and  grind 
the  calx  01  gold  with  it  in  a  gUfs,  riiut,  or  agate  mor- 
tar, and  then  fufe  them  together.  A  cheaper  niby 
paile  may  be  made  with  half  a  pound  of  either  of  the 
above  compofitions,  half  a  pound  of  glafs  of  antimony, 
and  one  drim  and  a  half  of  the  calx  of  gold  ;  proceed- 
ing as  before. 

Stif'p/'ire.  Take  of  the  compofition  for  paile  ten 
pounds:  of  zalfcr  tlirec  drams  ajid  one  fcruple;  and 
of  the  cJ/.v  Ctij':i  one  dram.  Powder  and  fufe  them. 
Or  the  fame  may  be  done,  by  mixing  with  the  paile 
one-eighth  ot  its  weight  of  fmalt. 

Tcpti~..  Tckc  of  the  compofitions  under  Glass 
ten  poimds,  omitting  the  faltpetre ;  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  ihc  GBiJ-cchund  kjrj  Class.  Powder 
and  fufe  them.     See  Topaz. 

'Turjim/e.  Take  of  the  compofition  for  blue  paftc 
Already  dcfcribed,  ten  pounds :  of  caldned  hone  horn, 
or  ivory,  half  a  pound.     Powder  and  fufe  them. 

Of  jit  •sjiiif.  Take  of  the  compofition  for  pillc 
ten  pounds;  and  one  pound  of  calcined  horn,  i\x)ry,  or 
bone ;  and  proceed  as  before. 

Semitr3tjyjri;.t '^'iit^,  /;.';•  r/.:/.     Sec  CpiL. 

To 
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«tm.  To  tlie  above  we  (hall  add  the  followiii(»  receipts  and 

■""''' —  proccilts,  contained  in  a  Memoir  by  M.  Koutanicu  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  aiid  faid  to 
iiave  met  with  much  approbation. 

I.  Of  the  Bafcs.  Although  the  differentcalcesoflead 
are  all  adapted  to  produce  the  fame  effecl  in  vitrifica- 
tion ;  yet  M.  Fontaiiieu  prefers  lead  in  fcales,  and 
next  to  that  minium,  as  being  the  moll  coiillantly 
pure.  It  is  neccifary  to  tilt  through  a  lilk  lievc  tlic 
preparations  of  lead  one  wilhes  to  make  iiic  of  in  the 
vitrification,  in  order  to  fcparate  the  grolftr  parts, 
as  alio  the  lead  found  in  a  metallic  ftatc  whcu  white 
lead  in  I'cales  is  employed. 

The  bafeof  fattitiousgumsis  calx  of  lead  and  rock- 
crydal,  or  any  other  ftonc  vitrifiable  by  the  calces  al- 
ready mentioned.  Pure  fand,  flint,  and  the  traufpa- 
rent  pebbles  oi  rivers,  ai-e  fubllauces  equally  fit  to 
make  glafs  :  but  as  it  is  firll  neccifary  to  break  the 
malles  of  cry  ftal.  Hones,  or  pebbles,  into  fmaller  parts  ; 
fo  by  this  operation  particles  ot  iron  or  copper  are  fre- 
quently introduced,  and  to  thcfe  dull  or  greafy  matters 
are  alio  apt  to  adhere.  Our  author  therefore  begins  by 
putting  tlie  pounded  cryltal  or  pebbles  into  a  crucible, 
wliich  he  places  in  a  degree  of  heat  capable  of  making 
the  mafs  red-hot ;  he  then  pours  it  into  a  wooden  bowl 
filled  with  very  clear  water  ;  and  Ihaking  the  bowl 
from  lime  to  time,  the  fmail  portions  of  coals  furui'hed 
by  the  exttancous  bodies  fwim  on  the  furlace  of  the 
water,  and  the  vitrifiable  earth,  with  the  irou,  &c. 
rells  on  the  bottom.  He  then  decants  the  water  ;  and 
having  dried  the  mafs,  he  pomids  it,  fifts  the  powder 
through  thelineft  filk  fieve :  he  then  digclls  the  powder 
during  four  or  five  hours  with  marine  acid,  ihaking  the 
mixture  every  hour.  After  having  decanted  the  ma- 
rine acid  from  the  vitrifiable  earth,  he  walhes  the  lat- 
ter until  the  water  no  longer  reddens  the  tiniihire  of 
tournfol.  The  faid  earth  being  dried,  is  palfed  through 
a  filk  lieve,  and  is  then  fit  for  ufc.  Nitre,  fait  of  tar- 
tar, and  borax,  are  the  three  fpecies  of  falls  that  enter 
with  quartz  and  the  fcvcral  caleesof  lead  intoM.  Kon- 
lanieu's  vitrifications. 

Much  of  the  fuccefs  in  the  art  of  making  coloured 
ftones  depends  on  the  accurate  proportion  of  the  fub- 
Itanccsniade  uie  of  to  form  the  cryllal  which  fcrves  as 
a  bafe  to  the  faftiiious  Hones.  After  having  tried  a 
great  variety  of  receipts,  our  author  found  they  might 
be  reduced  to  the  following. 

I.  Take  two  parts  and  a  half  of  lead  in  fcales,  one 
part  and  a  half  of  rock- cryllal  or  prepared  flints,  half  a 
part  of  nitre,  as  much  borax,  and  a  quarter  part  of 
giafs  of  arfenic.  Thefe  being  well  pulverifed  and 
mixed  together,  are  to  be  put  into  a  Hefhan  crucible, 
and  fubmitted  to  the  fire.  When  the  mixture  is  well 
melted,  pour  it  into  cold  water  :  then  melt  it  again  a 
fccond  and  a  third  time;  taking  care,  after  each  melt- 
ing, to  throw  it  into  frelh  cold  water,  and  to  feparatc 
from  it  the  lead  that  may  be  revived.  The  fame  cru- 
cible Ihould  not  be  ufcd  a  fecond  time,  becaufe  the 
£lafsot  lead  is  apt  to  penetrate  it  in  fucli  a  manner  as 
to  run  the  riik  of  loling  the  contents.  One  mufl  alfo 
be  careful  to  cover  the  crucible  well,  to  prevent  any 
coals  getting  into  it,  which  would  reduce  the  calx  of 
lead,  and  fpoil  the  compodtion. 

a.  Take  two  parts  .-uid  a  half  of  wliite  cerufs,  one 
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part  of  prepared  flints,  half  a  part  of  fait  of  tartar, 
and  a  quarter  part  of  calcined  b(<rax  :  melt  the  mixture 
in  a  Heliian  crucible,  and  then  pour  it  into  cold  water  ; 
it  is  then  to  be  melted  agiin,  and  walhed  a  Iccond 
and  a  third  time,  the  fame  precautions  being  obfc.vcd 
as  for  the  fii-ft  bale. 

3.  Take  two  parts  minium,  one  part  rock-cryflal, 
Jialf  a  part  of  nitre,  and  .m  )nuch  fait  of  tartar  :  this 
mixture  being  melted,  iiuill  be  treated  as  the  former. 

4.  Take  three  pans  of  calcined  borax,  one  pan  of 
prepared rock-cryllal,  andonepartoffiltof  tartar ;  thcfe 
being  v/ell  mixed  and  melted  together,  mull  be  poiucd 
into  warm  water :  the  water  being  decanted  and  the 
mafs  dried;  an  equal  quantify  of  minium  mull  be  added 
to  it ;  it  is  then  to  be  melted  and  wallicd  feveral  timca 
as  direfhed  above. 

J.  That  called  by  our  autlior  the  Mayence  hafe,  and 
which  he  conlidcrs  as  one  of  the  rtnefl  cryflallinc  com- 
politions  hitherto  known,  is  tlius  compofed  :  Take 
three  parts  of  fixed  alkali  of  tartar,  one  part  of  rock- 
cryflal  or  flint  pulverized  :  the  mixture  to  be  well 
baked  together,  and  then  left  to  cool.  It  is  afterwards 
poured  into  a  crucible  of  hot  water  to  dilPjlve  the 
fritt ;  the  folution  of  the  fritt  is  then  received  into  a- 
Hone- ware  pan,  and  aquafortis  added  gradually  to  th« 
folution  till  it  no  longer  etfcrvefces  :  this  water  being 
decanted,  the  fritt  mufl  be  walhed  in  warm  wafer  till  it 
has  no  longer  any  tafle  :  the  fritt  is  tlicu  dried,  and 
mixed  with  one  part  atid  a  half  of  fine  cerufs  or  wliiie 
lead  in  fcales  ;'and  this  mixture  mufl  be  well  levigated 
with  a  little  dillillcd  water.  To  one  part  and  a  half 
of  this  powder  dried  add  an  ounce  of  calcined  borax  : 
let  the  whole  be  well  mixed  in  a  marble  mortar,  then 
melted  and  poured  into  cold  water  as  the  other  bales  al- 
ready defcribed.  Thefe  fulionsand  lotions  having  been 
repeated,  and  the  mixture  dried  auii  powdered,  a 
1 2th  part  of  nitre  mufl  be  added  to  it,  and  then  melt- 
ed for  the  lall  time  ;  wlien  a  very  fine  cryllal  will  be 
found  in  the  crucible. 

6.  As  a  compolition  for  furnifliing  very  fine  wliito 
Hones  :  Take  eight  ounces  of  cerufs,  three  ounces  of 
rock-cryllal  pulverifed,  two  ounces  of  borax  finely 
powdered,  and  half  a  grain  of  mangancfe  ;  havinjs; 
melted  and  walhed  this  mixture  in  the  manner  direclcd 
above,  it  will  produce  a  very  fine  white  cryflal. 

H.  Of  the  Colours.  The  calces  of  metals,  as  already 
obferved,  are  the  fubllances  employed  to  colour  facti- 
tious gems  ;  and  on  the  preparation  of  tliefc  calces 
depends  the  vividnefs  of  their  colours. 

a,  From  Gold.']  To  obtain  the  mineral  purple 
known  by  the  namcof  precifilale  ifCaJfim,  M.  Foiua- 
nicu  employs  the  following  procell'cs. 

I.  Dillblve  fonie  pure  gold  in  aqua  regia,  prepared 
with  three  parts  of  precipitated  nitrous  acid  and  one 
part  of  marine  acid  ;  and  to  hallen  tlic  dillblution,  the 
matrafs  Ihould  be  placed  in  a  faud-bath.  Into  this 
folution  pour  a  folution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia.  Th« 
mixture  becomes  turbid,  and  the  gold  is  precipitated 
with  a  portion  of  the  tin,  in  the  form  of  a  reddil^  po'SV- 
der ;  which,  after  being  walhed  and  dried,  is  called 
precipitate  of  Cajfius.. —  The  aqua  regia  employed  to 
dilfolve  the  tin  is  compofed  of  live  parts  nitrous 
acid  and  one  part  of  marine  acid  :  to  eight  oun- 
ces of  this  aqua  regia  are  added  fixteeii  ounces  of 
4  G  3  dJilillci 
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Gem.      diflilled  water.     Some  leaves  of  Malacca  tin,  about 

■ — •^ '  the  lize  and  tliicknefsof  a  fixpence,  are  then  put  into 

this  diluted  aqua  regia,  till  it  will  dilfolve  no  more  of 
them  :  which  operation,  our  author  obferves,  requires 
commonly  twelve  or  fourteen  days  ;  though  it  might 
probably  be  hailened  by  beating  the  tin  llill  thinner, 
and  then  rolling  it  into  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 
or  turning  it  round  into  fpiral  convolutions,  and  thus 
cxpoling  a  greater  extent  of  furface  to  the  ailion  of  the 
menfixuum.  In  order  to  prepare  more  readily  the  preci- 
pitate of  Caflius,  M.P'ontanieu  puts  into  a  large  jug  eight 
oimces  of  folution  of  tin,  to  which  he  adds  foiu-  pints 
of  diflilled  water  :  he  afterwards  pours  into  this  metallic 
lye  fome  folution  of  gold,  drop  by  drop,  talking  care 
to  flir  the  whole  with  a  glafs  tube  :when  the  mixtm-^ 
becomes  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  he  ceafes  dropping 
the  folution  of  gold  ;  and  in  order  to  haften  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  mineral  purple,  pours  into  the  mixture  a 
pint  of  frclh  urine.  Sixorfeven  hours  after,  the  precipi- 
tate is  coUefted  at  the  bottom  of  the  velltl :  the  fluid 
is  then  decanted  ;  and  the  precipitate,  waflred  once  or 
twice,  is  dried  till  it  becomes  a  brown  powder. 

2.  Pour  into  a  velfel  of  fine  tin  with  a  thick  bottom 
foiu-  ounces  of  the  folution  of  gold;  three  minutes 
after  add  two  pints  of  diitilled  water.  Let  this  mix- 
Iiu-e  {land  in  the  tin  vell'el  during  feven  hours,  taking 
care  to  flir  it  every  hour  with  a  glafs  tube  ;  afterwards 
pour  it  into  a  conical  glafs  jug,  and  add  to  it  a  pint  of 
new  lu-ine  :  the  mineral  purple  is  foon  precipitated, 
and  then  is  to  be  walhed  and  dried. 

g.  Diflil  in  a  glafs  contute  placed  in   a  bath  of 
•afhes,  fome  gold  dillblved  in  aqua  regia,  made  with 
three  parts  nitrous  and  one  part  marine  acid  ;   when 
the  acid  is  palfed  over  and  tlie  gold  contained  in  the 
cornute  appears  dry,  leave  the  velfel  to  cool,  then  pour 
into  it  fome  new  aqua  regia,  and  proceed  to  diflil  as 
before.     Replace  the  aqua  regia  twice  upon  the  gold 
and  diflil  the  fame.     After  tliefe  foitr  operations,  pour 
by  little  and  little  into  the  cornute  fome  oil  of  tartar 
per  deliquiuiii,  which  will  occalkm  a  briik  eftervcfccnce : 
•-when  this  ceafes,  diflil  the  mixture  till  it  becomesdry, 
'and    then  put    fome  warm    water  into    the  cornute. 
.'Shake  the  v/hole,  and  put  it  into  a  cucurbit,  when  a 
'■  precipitate  is  depolited  the  colour  of  which  is  fome- 
times    brown    and  fometimes  yellow  :  After  having 
\wafhed  tliis  precipitate,  dry  it.     Oiu-  autliorfays,  tliis 
-•-mineral  purple  was  much  fuperior  to  the  foregoing, 
'  fince  two  gi'ains  of  it  only  were  fufficient  to  an  ounce 
of  the  bale,  whilll  it  required  of  the  other  two  a  20th 
'part  of  the  bafe.     And  he  adds;  that  he  found  a  means 
of  exalting  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  of  Caffius,  by 
putting  to  it  a  lixth  part  of  its  weight  of  glafs  of  an- 
timony finely  powdered,  and  of  nitre  in  the  proportion 
•'»f  a  dram  to  eightoimccsof  the  bafe. 

h.  From  Silver.~\  The calxof  filvcrj  being vitnilied, 
'•■produces  a  yellowifli  grey  colour.  This  calx  enters 
•only  into  the  compolrtion  of  the  yellow  artilicial  dia- 
'•mond  and  the  opal.  '  Mj  Kontanicu  introduces  it  into 
''*he  eftfe  in  the  form^of  luna  cornea. 

In  order  toprepare  it,  •  he  direfts  to  difblve  the  fil- 

'■  ver  in  precipitated    nitrons -acid,  and  afterwards  to 

pour  it  into  a  folution-of  fea-falt :  a  white  precipitate 

is  obtained;  which,  being  waflied  and  dried,  melts 

very  readilyin'the  fire,  aitd  is  feou  volacilizej-  ii^ not 
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mixed  with  vitrifiable  matters.     To  make  the  yellow 
diamond,  25  grains  of  this  luna  cornea  are  put,  to  an  ^ 
ounce  of  the  fourth  bafe  :  the  dole  of  lilver  may  be  di- 
minilhed  according  to  the  ihade  of  yellow  that  one 
wilhes  to  procure. 

t,  From  Copper.']  The  calx  of  copper  imparts  to 
white  glafs  the  fineil  green  colour  ;  but  if  this  metal 
be  not  exa^Slly  in  a  flate  of  calx,  it  produces  a  brownilh. 
red  colour.  Mount ain.bhie,verdegrU,  and  therelldue  of 
its  diflillation,  are  the  diftereut  preparations  of  copper 
wliich  our  author  employs  to  make  the  artificial  eme- 
ralds. 

d,  From  Iron.]  Although  it  has  been  alferted, 
that  the  calces  of  iron  introduce  a  very  fine  tranfpa- 
rent  red  colour  into  white  glafs,  M.  Fontanieu  could. 
only  obtain  from  it  a  pale  red,  a  little  opake.  The 
calx  of  iron  that  he  employed  was  in  the  proportion 
of  tlie  20th  part  of  the  bafe. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  preparing  the  calx  of 
iron  called  (rroi:rt.f  Marfis,  ox  fajf'ron  of  Mars.  In  ge- 
neral, it  is  necelfary  that  this  metal  be  fo  far  deprived 
of  its  phlogillon,  tliat  the  magnet  ceafes  to  attraft  it : 
thus  one  may  ufe  the  fcalcs  of  iron  found  upon  the 
bars  of  the  furnaces,  which  ferve  to  diflil  aquafortis. 
By  digefliiig  filings  of  fleel  with  diflilled  vinegar,  then 
evaporating  and  replacing  the  vincg'ar  10  or  12  times 
upon  thefe  filings  and  drying  them  alternately,  a  calx 
of  iron  is  obtained,  which  mull  be  lifted  through^a 
fllk  ficve,  and  then  calcined.  The  calx  of  iron  thus 
obtained  by  the  vinegar,  our  author  fays,  only  in- 
troduced into  his  bales  a  green  colour  inclining  toia 
yellow. 

By  the  foUowdng  procefs  a  faffron  of  Mars  of  the 
fineil  red  colour  is  obtained  :  Let  an  ounce  of  iron  fil- 
ings be  dillblved  in  nitrous  acid  in  a  glafs  cornute,  and 
dillilled  over  a  fand-bath  to  drynefs.  After  having 
replaced  the  acid  or  tlie  dry  calx,  and  re-diflilled  it,  a. 
fccond  and  a  third  time,  it  is  then  edulcorated  with 
fpirits  of  wine,  and  afterwards  walhed  with  diflilled 
■water. 

e.  From  tlie  Magnet.]  It  is  aiecefTary.  to  calcine  the 
magnet  before  it  be  introduced  into  the  vitrifications. 
Having  therefore  torrified  the  magnet  during  two 
hours,  it  mull  be  waflied  and  dried.  It  is  only  employ- 
ed in  the  compolition  of  the  opal. 

f;  From  Cobalt.]  The  calx  of  cobalt  is. only  proper 
to  introduce  a  blue  colour  into  glaJs  ;■  but  this  fcmime- 
tal  israrely  found  free  from  iron  and  bifmuth,  andihere- 
fore  it  isfirft  necelfary  tofcparate  them  from  it.  This 
is.  done  by  calcining  die  ore  of  cobalt  in  order  to  dif- 
engage  the  arfeuic  :  afterwards  the  calx  mufl  be  di- 
flilled in  a  cornute  with  fal  ammoniac,  and  the  irpn 
and  the  bifmuth  are  found  fublimed  with  this  fait. 
The  diflillation  muflie  repeated  with  the  fal  ammo- 
niac till  this  fait  is-  no  longer  coloured  yellow.  The 
cobalt  which  remains  in  the  cornute  is  then  calcined 
jn  a  potlherd,  and  becomes  a  very  pure  calx  ;  which 
.being  introduced  into  the  bafe,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  poodth  part,  gives  it  a  very  fine  blue  colour,  the  in-, 
tenlity  of  which  may  be  increafed  at  idifcretion  by  the 
addition  of  calx  of  cobalt.  In  order  to  prepare  black 
cnatnel  refembling  that  which  is  called  black  agate  of 
Iceland;  melt  together  a  pound  and  a  half  of  one  of  the 
■bafcSj  twoounces  of  tlie  calx  of,  cobalt,  two  ounces  of 
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Gem.      crocus  Martis,  prepared  with  vinegar,  and  two  ounces 
—v—  of  maganefe. 

g,  From  '7;«.]  The  calx  of  tin  is  not  vjtrifiable  a- 
lone,  and  when  deprived  of  phlogiflon  is  of  a  white 
colour  ;  it  renders  opake  the  glafs  with  which  it  is 
melted,  and  forms  white  enamel.  For  this  piu'pofe, 
calcine  the  putty  of  tin  ;  then  walh  and  dry  it,  and 
fift  it  through  a  filk.  ficve.  Take  i\s.  pound  of  the  fe- 
cund-bafc,  the  fame'q_uantity  of  the  calcined  putty  of 
tin,  and  48  grains  of  manganefe. 

i,  From  yintimon}-.~\  Antimony  is  only  fufceptible 
of  vitrilication  when  its  calx  contains  phlogillon,  and 
then  it  produces  a  reddillior  hyacintli  coloured  glafs  ; 
but  if  the  antimony  be  in  a  Hate  of  abfolute  calx, 
fuch  as  the  diaphoretic  antimony,  then  it  is  no  longer 
vitrifiable  and  may  be  fubllituted  for  calx  of  tin  to 
make  white  enamel.  M.  Fontanicu  iutroduces  the 
glafs  of  antimony  m  the  conipoiition  of  artificial  to- 
pazes. .Vor  t\\c  oriental  topaz,  he  takes  24  ounces  of 
the  firil  bafes  and  five  dracluiis  of  the  glafs  of  anti- 
jnony.  To  imitate  the  topaz  of  Saxony,  he  adds  to 
each  ounce  of  tliebafe  five  grains  of  the  glafs  of  an- 
timony. Vor  the  topaz  of  Brazi/,  he  takes  24  ounces 
of  the  firll  bafe,  one  ounce  24  grains  of  glafs  ot  anti- 
mony, and  8  grains  of  the /'r£'i.;/);>,;i/c  ofCaJJins. 

i.  From  Mangaiufe.'\  This  mineral,  employed  ui  a 
fmall  quantity,  renders  the  glafs  whiter  :  a  larger 
quantity  produces  a  very  fine  violet  colour,  and  a 
ilill  larger  dofe  of  it  renders  the  glafs  black  and  o- 
.pake. 

There  are  two  ways  of  preparing  manganefe,  i.  The 
■moll  llmple  confiils  in  expofmg  it  to  a  red  heat,  and 
then  quenching  it  with  diftilled  vinegar  ;  it  is  after- 
wards dried  and  powdered,  in  order  to  pafs  it  tlirough 
a  iUk  fievc.  2.  Haudiquer  de  Blaucour  defcribes  the 
fecond  manner  of  preparing  the  manganefe,  proper  to 
furnilh  a  red  colour,  and  names  it f/Jii/e  majiganfe. 
Take  of  manganefe  of  Piedmont  one  pound  ;  torrify 
and  pulverize  it ;  then  mix  it  with  a  pound  of  nitre, 
and  calcine  the  mixtiu-e  during  24  hours  ;  afterwards 
walh  it  repeatedly  in  warm  water,  till  the  water  of  the 
lyes  has  no  longer  any  taile  ;  dry  the  manganefe,  and 
.mix  with  it  an  equal  weight  ot  fal  ammoniac  ;  levi- 
.gate  this  mixture  on  a  (lab  of  porphyry  with  oil  of  vi- 
triol diluted  with  water  to  the  llrcugth  of  vinegar. 
Dry  the  mixture,  and  introduce  it  into  a  cornute  ;  di- 
Hil  by  agraduated  fire  ;  and  when  the  falammoniacis 
.fublimed,  weigh  it,  and  add  to  the  mixtiu^e  an  equal 
.quantity.  Then  diflil  and  fublime  as  before,  andrc- 
.peat  the  operation  fix  times,  being  careful  at  each 
-time  to  mix  the  fal  ammoniac  and  the  manganefe  upon 
,lhe  prophyry  with  diluted  oil  of  vitriol. 

At  Tournhault  jn  Bohemia,  there  is  fold  a  fufible 

,  glafs  of  a  yellow  colour,  very  like  that  of  the  topaz 

of  Brazil,  wliich,  wien  cxpofed  to  a  degree  of  fire  in 

a  cupel  fitfficient  to  redden  it,  becomes  of  a  very  fine 

ruby  colour,  more  or  leis  deep  according  to  the  degree 

,ol  fire  to  which  it  has  been  expofed.     Our  author  af- 

.  fayed  this  glafs,  and  foimd  it  to  contain  a  great  deal  of 

.J^ad,  but  was  not  able  to  difcover  any  gold  in  it. 

lll.Oj  ths  different  degrees  of  fire  necefary  forfaftitioas 

Ce?us.  Our  author  oblcrves,  that  there  are  three  degrees 

_  of  heat  very  different  in  their  energy.    The  fire  kept  up 

.in  ,the.  wind  furijaces  in  the  laboratories  of  chemifts,  is 


lefs  aftive  than  that  whofe  effe<5t  is  accelerated  by  the 
means  of  bellows  ;  and  a  fire  fupported  by  wood,  and 
kept  up  during  60  hours,  without  interruption,  pro- 
duces lingular  effects  in  vitrification,  and  renders  the 
glafs  finer  and  Icfs  alterable. 

When  recourfe  is  had  to  tlie  forge,  in  order  to  ope- 
rate a  vitrification,  it  is  necelfary  to  turn  about  the 
crucible  from  time  to  time,  that  the  mafs  may  melt 
equally.  Some  coal  alfo  Ihould  be  replaced,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  confumes  towards  the  nozcl  of  the  bel- 
lows ;  for  without  this  precaution,  we  (liould  run  tjie 
rifk  of  cooling  the  crucible  oppofite  to  the  fiame,  and 
probably  of  cracking  it,  when  all  the  melted  mafs  run- 
ning among  the  coals  would  be  totally  loft.  Though 
this  is  the  readied  way  of  melting,  it  fhould  not  be  em- 
ployed out  of  choice  ;  for  the  crucible  often  breaks,  or 
coals  get  into  it,  and  reduce  the  calyx  of  lead  to  a  me- 
tallic Aate. 

The  wind-furnace  is  either  fquarc  or  round.  A 
fmall  cake  of  baked  clay  or  brick,  of  the  thicknefs  of 
an  inch,  is  placed  upon  the  grate  ;  and  upon  tliis  cake 
is  placed  the  crucible,  furrounded  with  coal.  The 
degree  of  heat  produced  by  this  furnace  is  much  lefs 
than  that  of  the  forge  :  but  in  order  to  fucceed  in  the 
vitrification,  M.  Fontanieu  recommends  the  ufe  of  a 
furnace  defcribed  by  Kunckle,  which,  with  fbinc  nc- 
ceflaryalterations,isreprefentcdonPlate  CCXX.  The 
interior  part  is  fo  difpofed,  tJiat  we  may  place  crucibles 
at  tliree  different  heights  ;  and  the  name  of  chambers 
is  given  to  thofe  Reps  upon  which  the  crucibles  are 
placed.  Fig.  4.  is  a  plan  of  the  kiln  at  the  firfl  cham- 
ber, and  fig.  5.  a  plan  of  the  kiln  where  the  fire  is 
placed.  Fig.  6.  exhibits  the  elevation;  A  the  alli-pit; 
B  the  door  to  put  in  the  wood  ;  C  the  door  of  the  iirJt 
chamber  :  D  the  door  ot  the  fecond  chamber  ;  E  the 
third  chamber  ;  F  the  flue  or  chimney  ;  GG  iron  hoops 
which  furroimd  the  kiln  to  tlrcngthen  it.  Fig.  7.  is  a 
feclion  of  the  kiln  :  H  the  alh-pit  with  its  air-hole  ;  I 
the  chamber  for  the  fire  with  an  air-hole  ;  K  the  firfl 
chamber  fur  the  crucibles  ;  L  the  fecond  chamber  ;  M. 
the  dome  ;  N  the  chimney  ;   OO  air-holes. 

It  is  ouvlous,  that  the  degreeof  heat  cannotbe  equal 
in  tlic  faid  three  chambers.  The  chamber  K  is  that 
where  the  heat  isgreateft,  afterwards  in  that  of  L,  and 
lailly,  in  that  of  M.  Wefliould  begin  by  placing  the 
crucibles  according  to  their  fize,  in  thefe  different 
chambers  ;  by  which  means  the  bcff  effeiSt  in  vitrifica- 
tion is  produced. 

In  order  to  conduft  the  fire  well,  only  three  billets 
of  white  wood  Ihould  be  put  into  the  furnace  at  a 
time  for  the  firff  20  hours,  four  billets  at  a  time  for 
the  next  20  hours,  and  fix  billets  for  the  laft  20  hour's  ; 
in  all  60  hours.  The  furnace  is  then  left  to  cool,  care 
being  taken  to  ffop  the  air-holes  with  fome  lute  ;  and 
in  about  48  hours  after,  when  the  kiln  is  quite  cold, 
the  crucible  is  to  be  withdrawn. 

IV.  Tbe  Cofupofitions.  I.  For  the  white  diamond  ; 
Take  the  bafe  of  Mayence.  This  crytlalis  very  pure, 
and  has  no  colours. 

2.  For  the  yellow  diamond  :  to  an  ounce  of  the 
fourth  bafe,  add  for  colour  25  grains  of  luna  cornea  or 
10  grains  of  glafs  of  antimony. 

3.  For  the  emerald  :  i.To  15  ounces  of  either  of  the 
bafes,  add  for  colour  one  dram  of  mountam-blue  and  fix 
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Gem.      fa'aiiiE  of  glafi  of  antimony  ;  or,  2.  To  an  ounce  of  the 

— ftcoiid  bale,  add  for  colour  20  gi'Mns  of  glafs  of  auii- 

mony  and  three  grains  of  calx  of  cobalt. 

4.  For  tlic  fapphire  :  To  24  oimccs  of  the  Mayence 
bafe,  add  for  coloiu'  two  drams  46  grains  of  the  calx 
of  cobalt. 

5.  For  the  amethifl;  :  To  24  ounces  of  the  Mayence 
bafc,  add  for  colour  four  drams  ot  prepared  manga- 
nefe  and  four  grains  of  precipitate  of  Calfuis. 

c;.  For  the  beril  :  To  24  ounces  of  the  third  bafe, 
add  for  colour  96  grains  of  glafs  of  antimony  and  four 
grains  of  calx  of  cobalt. 

7.  For  the  black  agate  :  To  24  ounces  of  either  of 
the  bafes,  add  two  ounces  of  the  mixture  direfted  a- 
bove  in  par.y". 

8  For  the  opal :  To  an  ounce  of  the  third  bafe,  add 
for  colour  10  grains  of  luna  cornea,  two  grains  of 
magnet,   and  26  grains  of  abforbcnt  earth. 

9.  For  the  oriental  topaz  :  To  24  ounces  of  the 
firll  or  third  bafe,  add  for  colour  five  drams  of  glafs  of 
antimony. 

10.  For  the  topaz  of  Saxony:  To  24  of  the  fame 
bafe,  add  for  colour  fix  drams  of  tlic  glafs  of  antimony. 

11.  For  the  topaz  of  Bralil :  To  24  ounces  of  the 
fecond  or  third  bafe,  add  for  colour  one  ounce  24 
grains  of  the  glafs  of  antimony  and  eight  grains  of  pre- 
cipitate of  Calfms. 

12.  For  the  hyacinth  :  To  24  ounces  of  the  bafe 
made  with  rock-ci7llal,  add  for  colour  two  drams  48 
grains  of  glafs  of  antimony. 

13.  For  the  oriental  ruhy  :  i.  To  16  ouncesof  the 
Mayence  bafe,  add  fo-  colour  a  mixture  of  two  drams 
4S  grains  of  the  precipitate  of  Callius,  the  lame  quan- 
tity of  crocus  Martis  prepared  in  aquafortis,  the  fame 
of  golden  fulphur  of  antimony  and  of  fufdile  manga- 
nefc,  with  the  addition  of  two  ounces  of  mineral  cry- 
flal  ;  or,  2.  To  20  ounces  of  the  bafe  made  with  flint, 
add  half  an  ounce  of  fulible  manganefe  and  two  omtccs 
of  mineral  cryflal. 

14.  For  the  balafs  ruby  :  i.  To  16  omiccs  of  the 
Mayence  bafe,  add  the  above  colouring  powder,  but  di- 
miiiiflieda  fourth  part  ;  or,  2. To  20  ounces  of  the  bafc 
made  with  flints,  add  the  fame  colomng  powder  but 
with  a  fourth  Icfsof  the  manganefe. 

The  fdffitioi/j  gems  are  eafily  dilf  inguiflied  from  the 
iiat:/ral,  by  their  foftnefs  andfiifibility  ;  by  their  folu- 
bility  in  acids  ;  by  their  caufmg  only  a  iinglc  refrac- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light ;  and,  in  many  cafes,  by  their 
fpecific  gxaviiy,  which  exceeds  2.76  in  all  precious 
gems  of  the  firll  order,  as  the  diamond,  ruby,  fap- 
phire,  &c. 

Jmitiition  of  Antique  Ce.ms.  There  has  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  a  method  praftifed  by  particular  perfons 
of  taking  the  imprcllions  and  figures  of  antique  gems, 
with  their  engravings,  hi  glafs  ot  the  colour  of  the  ori- 
•    ginal  gem.     Thishasah\ays  been  efleemed  a  very  va- 
luable method,    and  greatly  prferable  to  the  more  or- 
dinary ones  of  doing  it  on  fealiug-wax  or  brimflone  : 
•>  but,  to  the  misfortmie  of  the  world,  this  art  being  a 
■'■■fecret  only  in  the  hands  of  Ibme  particular  perfons 
who  got  their  bread  by  it,  died  with  them,  and  every 
new  artill  was  obliged  to  re-invent  the  method  ;   till 
at  length  Mr  Uomberg,  havhig  foimd  it  in  great  per- 
fedion,  gave  the  whole  procefs  to  the  world  to  be  no 


more  forgotten  or  loft. ;  and  fmce  that  time  It  has  been 
very  commonly  prartifed  in  France,  and  fomctimesiii 
other  places. 

IVh  Homberg  was  favoured  in  his  attempts  with  all 
the  engr.tvcdgcms  of  the  king's  cabinet ;  and  tookfuch 
elegant  imprcllions,  and  made  fuch  exact rcfemblances 
of  iliL  origmals,  and  that  in  glalfes  lb  artfully  tinged 
to  the  colour  of  the  gems  themfelves,  that  the  nicefl 
judges  were  deceived  in  them,  andoften  took  them  for 
the  true  antique  flones.  Thefe  counterfeit  gems  aKj 
ferve,  as  well  as  the  original  ones,  to  make  more  co- 
pies from  afterwards  :  fo  that  there  is  no  end  of  the 
numbers  that  may  be  made  from  one ;  and  there  is 
this  farther  advantage,  that  the  copy  may  be  eafily 
made  perfccl;,  though  the  original  Ihould  irot  be  fo, 
but  ihould  have  fuflaincd  fome  damage  from  a  blow  or 
otherwife. 

The  great  care  in  the  operation  is  to  take  the  im- 
prellion  of  the  gem  in  a  very  fine  earth,  and  to  prcfs 
down  upon  this  a  piece  of  proper  glafs,  foftened  or 
half  melted  at  the  fire,  fo  that  the  figures  of  the  im- 
preffion  made  in  the  earth  may  be  nicely  aifd  perfeAljr 
cxprelled  upon  the  glafs.  In  general,  the  whole  prc- 
ccfs  much  rcfembles  that  of  tlie  common  founders. 
But  when  it  is  brought  to  the  trial,  there  is  foiuid  a 
number  of  diificuliies  which  were  not  to  be  forefeen, 
and  which  would  not  at  allattisdt  the  common  works  of 
thefoundcr.  Forthispurpofe,every earth willferve  that 
is  flne  enough  to  receive  the  imprelfions,  and  tough 
enough  not  to  crack  in  the  drying  :  thefe  all  fcrye  for 
their  ufe,  becaufe  the  metals  which  they  calf  are  of  a 
nature  incapable  of  mixing  with  earth,  or  receiving  it 
into  them,  even  if  both  are  melted  together  fo  that 
the  metal  always  eafily  and  perfeftly  fcparates  itfelf 
from  the  mould  ;  but  it  is  very  ditEcult  in  thefe  c.ills 
of  glafs.  They  are  compofed  of  a  matter  which  differs 
in  nothing  from  that  of  the  mould,  but  that  it  has 
been  run  into  this  form  by  the  force  of  lire,  and  the 
other  has  not  yet  been  fo  run,  but  is  on  any  occalion 
ready  to  be  fo  run,  and  will  mix  itfelf  infeparably 
with  the  glafs  in  a  large  fire  :  confequently,  if  there 
be  not  great  care  ufe d,  as  well  in  the  choice  of  the 
glafs  as  in  the  manner  of  uilng  it,  when  the  whole  is 
finilhcd  there  will  be  found  great  difficulty  in  the  fe- 
parating  the  glafs  from  the  mould,  and  often  this  can- 
not be  done  without  wholly  deflroyingthe  impreffion. 
All  earths  run  more  or  lefs  eafily  in  the  fire  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  faline  panicles  in  their  na- 
tural formation.  As  all  falts  make  earths  run  into 
glafs,  and  as  it  is  neceflary  to  ufe  an  earth  on  this  oc- 
cafion  for  the  making  a  mould,  it  being  alfo  neceffary 
to  the  perfection  of  the  experiment  that  this  earth 
fliould  not  melt  or  run,  it  is  our  bulinefs  to  fearch  out 
for  this  purpofe  fome  earth  which  naturally  contains 
very  little  fait.  Of  all  the  fpeeies  of  earth  which  Mr 
Homberg  examined  on  this  occalion,  none  proved  fo 
much  divefted  of  falts,  or  fo  fit  for  the  purpofe,  as  the 
common  tripela,  or  TRiroLi,  ufed  to  polilh  glafs  and 
flones.  Of  this  earth  there  are  two  common  kinds  ; 
the  one  reddifh,  and  compofed  of  feveral  flakes  or  llra- 
ta;  the  other  yellowifli,  and  of  alimplellructure.  Thefe 
arc  both  to  be  had  in  the  Ihops.  The  latter  kind  is 
from  the  Levant;  the  former  in  found  in  England, 
France,  and  many  other  places.  This  tripela  mufl  be 
chofen  foft  and  fmootli  f6  the  touch,  and  not  mixed 
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with  faTidy  or  other  extraueousmaticr.  TheycUowifli  near  the  furnace  by  degrees,  and  gradually  heated  till  Hem. 
kind  is  the  befl  of  the  two,  and  is  commonly  called  itcannot  betouchcd  without  biirningthc  fingers  ;  tlica  '" 
Veiietlaii  tripoli.  This  receives  tlie  imprelliuus  very  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace  under  a  muffle, furroun- 
beautifiilly  ;  andiieverniixes  with  the  glafs  in  the  ope-  ded  with  charcoal.  Sevcralof  thefe  fmall  cruciblesmay 
ration,  which  the  red  kind  fomelimes  does.  Mr  Horn-  be  placed  under  oncmufile  ;  and  when  they  are  pro- 
berg  ufually  employed  both  kinds  at  once  in  the  fol-  pcrly  difpofed,  the  aperture  of  the  muffle  Ihould  have 
lowing  manner :  tirft,  powder  a  quantity  of  the  red  a  large  piece  of  burning  charcoal  put  to  it,  and  then  the 
tripela  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  fifting  it  through  a  fine  operator  is  to  watch  the  proccfs,  and  fee  when  the  glafs 
lieve  fet  it  by  for  ufe  ;  then  fcrape  with  a  knife  a  begins  to  look  bright  :  this  is  the  fignal  of  its  beingfit 
quantity  of  the  yuU  jw  iripcla  into  a  (art  of  powder,  to  receive  the  impreflion.  The  crucible  is  then  to  be 
and  afterwards  rub  it  till  very  fine  in  a  glafs  mtrtar     taken  out  of  the  fire;  and  tiie  hot  glafs  mud  be  preilcd 

down  upon  the  mould  with  an  iron  inftrumcnt,  10 
make  it  receive  the  regular  imprclfion  :  as  fuon  as  this 
is  done,  the  crucible  is  to  be  fct  at  the  fide  of  tiie  fur- 
nace out  of  the  way  of  the  wind,  that  it  may  cool  gra- 
dually without  breaking.  When  it  is  cold,  the  glafs 
is  to  be  taken  out,  and  it  edges  fiiould  be  grated  round 


with  a  glafs  pellle.  Tlie  finer  this  powdcris,  the  finer 
will  be  the  impreflion,  and  the  more  accurately  perfect 
the  cail.  The  artificer  might  naturally  fuppofe,  that 
the  belt  method  to  obtain  a  perfect  fine  powder  of  this 
earth,  would  be  by  wafliing  it  in  water  ;  but  he  muft 
be  cautioned  againft  this.     There  is  naturally  in  this 


ycllowilh  tripoli  a  fort  of  unituofity,  which  when  it  is     with  pincers,  which  will  prevent  its  flyingafterwards, 


formed  into  a  mould  keeps  its  granules  together,  and 
gives  the  whole  an  unfonn  glolfy  I'urface  :  now  the 
waihing  the  powder  takes  away  this  uuCtuoUty  ;  and 
thoughitrendersitmuch  finer,  it  makes  it  leave  a  gra- 
nulated furface,  not  this  fmooth  one,  in  the  mo  ;ld  j 
and  this  muflrender  ihe  firface  of  the  saltlefs  fmooth. 
When  the  two  tripelas  are  tliusf.paratcly  powder- 
ed, the  red  kind  mull  be  mixed  with  fo  much  water 
as  will  bring  it  to  the  conliftence  of  parte,  fo  that  it 
may  be  moulded  like  a  lump  of  dough  between  the 
fingers:  this  pafte  mult  be  put  into  a  fmall  crucible 
of  a  flat  fliape,  and  about  half  an  inch  or  a  little  more 
in  depth,  and  of  fuch  a  breadth  at  the  furface  as  is  a 
little  more  than  that  of  the  ftone  whole  imprelHon  is 
to  be  taken.  The  crucible  is  to  be  nicely  filled  with 
this  palte  lightly  preifcd  down  into  it,  and  the  fur- 
face of  the  pafte  mult  be  flrewed  over  with  the  fine 
powder  of  the  yellow  tripela  not  wetted.  When  this 
is  done,  the  ftone,  of  which  the  impreflion  is  to  be 
taken,  muft  be  laid  upon  the  furface,  and  preffcd  even- 
ly down  into  the  pafte  with  a  finger  and  thumb,  fo  as 
to  make  it  gi.s  altrong  and  perfect  impreifion  ;  the 
tripela  is  then  to  be  preffcd  nicely  even  10  its  fides  with 
the  ringers,  or  with  an  ivory  knife.     The  flone  muft 


which  is  an  accident  that  fomctimes  happens  when  this 
caution  has  been  omitted,  cfpecially  wlien  the  glafs  is 
naturally  tender.  The  ditFcrent  coloured  glaffes  are  of 
difterenl  degrees  of  hardnefs,  according  to  their  coni- 
pofilion  ;  but  the  hardefl  to  melt  are  always  the  belt 
tor  this  purpofe,  and  this  is  known  by  a  few  trials. 

If  it  be  deilred  to  copy  a  flone  in  relief  which  is  na- 
turally' in  crenx,  or  to  take  one  in  creux  which  is  na- 
turally in  relief;  there  needs  no  more  than  to  take  an 
impre.Tion  firft  in  wax  or  fulphur,  and  10  mould  that 
upon  the  palle  of  tripela  inflead  of  the  Hone  itfelf : 
then  proceeding  in  the  manner  before  directed,  the 
procefs  will  have  the  defired  fuccefs. 

A  more  fimple  and  eafy  method  than  the  ab'ive,  is 
by  taking  the  calls  in  gypfum,  or  Plafler  of  Paris  as 
it  is  commonly  called.  For  this  purpofe,  the  gypfum 
muft  be  finely  pulverifed,  and  then  mixed  with  clear 
water  to  the  coufiflence  of  thick  cream.  Thisispotir- 
ed  upon  the  face  of  the  gem  or  fcal  of  which  the  im- 
preffion  is  wanted,  and  which  muft  be  previouily  moift- 
ened  with  oil  to  facilitate  the  feparation  of  the  cafl  ; 
and  in  order  to  confine  the  liquid  plafler,  it  is  only  ne- 
cefTary  to  pin  a  Ilip  of  oiled  paper  round  the  fides  of 
the  feal  by  way  of  a  cap  or  rim.    When  the  plafler  is 


be  thus  left  a  few  moments,   for  the  humidity  of  the  dry,  it  is  to  be  taken  off,  and  fet  before  the  mouth  of 
pafle  to  moiilen  the  dry  powder  of  the  yellow  tripela  the  furnace,  in  order  to  free  it  entirely  from  moillure; 
which  is  ftrewed  over  it  :   then  the  ftone  is  to  be  care-  when  it  is  fit  to  be  ufed  as  a  matrix  in  the  fame  way  as 
fully  raifed  by  the  point  of  a  needle  fixed  in  a  handle  that  formed  with  the  tripoli  earths.  Only  no  crucible  or 
of  wood;  and  the  crucible  being  then  turned  bottom  other  receptacle  is  at  all  necelfary;  the  carts  being  form- 
upwards,  it  will  fall  out,  and  the  imprciTion  will  remain  ed like  fo  many  fmall  cnkes  half  an  inch  thick,  and  thus 
very  beautifully  on  the  tripela.  put  into  the  furnace  with  the  bits  of  glafs  upon  them. 
It'  the  fides  of  the  cavity  have  been  injured  in  the  The  glafs,  after  coming  to  a  proper  heat,  is  preifcd 
falling  out  of  the  llone,  they  may  be  repaired  ;  and  the  down  upon  the  mould  with  an  iron  fpatula  to  receive 
crucible  mull  then  be  fet,  forlhe  palle  to  dry,  in  a  place  the  dellrcd  imprelfion,   the   prelfure  requifite   being 
where  it  will  not  be  incommoded  by  the  dull.  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  fize  of  the  flone.    This 
The  red  tripoli  being  the  more  common  and  the  method  has  been  long  prad:ifed  very  fuccefsfully,  and 
cheaper  kind,  is  here  made  to  fill  the  crucible  only  to  with  no  fmall  emolument,  by  that  ingenious  feal-engra- 
lave  the  other,  which  alnne  is  the  fubitance  fit  for  ta-  ver  Mr  Denchar  of  Edinburgh.    The  only  refpeft  in 
king  the  imprelfion.     When  the  flone  is  taken  out,  which  it  is  inferior  to  the  other  more  operofe  and  ex- 
it muft  be  examined, to  fee  whether  any  thing  be  lodged  penllve  methods,  confifls  in  the  chance  of  air-bubbles 
in  any  part  of  tlie  engraving,  becaufeif  tliere  beany  arifing  in  pouring  on  the  plafler  ;  \yhichchance,  how- 
ofthetripelaleft  there,  there  will  certainly  be  fo  much  ever,  is  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  fincnefs  of  the  gyp- 
wanting  in  the  imprelfion.     When  the  crucible  and  fum  employed.    When  air-bubbles  do  occur,  the  calls 
pafle  are  dry,  apiece  of  glafs  mullbe  chofen  of  a  pro-  may  be  laid  afide,  as  it  is  fo  eafy  to  replace  1  hem. 
per  colour,  and  cut  to  a  iize  proper  fur  the  figure  ;  The  application  of  partes  to  multiply  and  prefcrve 
this  murt  be  laid  over  the  mould,  but  in  fuch  a  man-  tlie  iniprclfions  of  camaieux  and  intaglios,  is  an  objeA 
ter  tiiat  it  does  not  touch   the  figures,  otherwife  it  very  interefting  toar. ills  and  toantiquaries,  as  wtUas 


would  fpoil  them.  Tkc  critcible  is  then  to  be  brought     to  men  of  learning  and  tafle  in  the  fine  aits. 
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Gem.  This  art,  though  only  lately  reftored  to  any  degree 

V'—' of  perfection,  is  of  very  conliderable  antiquity.   The 

great  prices  which  the  ancients  paid  for  the  elegant 
gems  engraved  by  the  celebrated  Greek  artifts,  could 
not  but  early  fuggclt  to  them  the  idea  of  multiplying 
their  numbers,  by  taking  otFtheir  impreilions  in  wax, 
in  falphur,  in  plafter,  or  in  clay  ;  but  more  particu- 
larly in  coloured  glafs,  or  that  vitrified  fubllance 
commonly  cMtd  puj/e. 

As  the  imprcihons  on  parte  are  durable,  and  imitate 
the  colours  and  brilliMcy  of  the  original  ftones,  they 
ferve  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  gems  themfclves.  This 
art  was  therefore  pradlifcd  not  only  by  the  Greeks, 
but  by  all  the  nations  who  cultivated  Grecian  taftc. 

Many  of  the  fineft  gems  of  antiquity  arc  now  loft, 
and  their  impreffions  arc  to  be  found  only  on  ancient 
partes.  Great  tjierefore  is  the  value  of  thefe  partes. 
Numerous  colleftions  of  them  have  been  formed  by 
the  curious.  Inrtances  of  this  are  found  in  the  Flo- 
rentine Mufaeum,  in  Stofch's  work  on  ancient  gems 
with  infcriptions,  in  Wiuckelmanii's  defcription  of 
Stofch's  cabinet,  and  in  the  noble  collcftion  of  Mr 
Charles  Townley  in  London. 

The  art  of  taking  impreffions  of  gems  feem.  not  to 
have  been  altogether  loft  even  in  the  Gothic  ages  ; 
for  Heraclius,whoprobably  lived  iu  the  ninth  century, 
and  wrote  a  book  De  colorihus  et  artibus  Romauorum, 
teaches  in  very  plain  though  not  elegant  terms  how  to 
makethem.  Indeed, fome  of  thefew  perfonswhothen 
polTefled  this  art,  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
of  tile  times,  fold  partes  for  original  gems.  Thus  the 
famous  emerald  of  the  abbey  ofReichnaw  near  Con- 
fiance,  although  a  prefent  made  by  Charlemain,  is  now 
found  to  be  a  piece  of  glafs.  And  thus  the  celebrated 
emerald  vafc  in  the  cathedral  of  Genoa  is  likewife 
found  to  be  a  pafte  (a).  The  Genocfe  got  this  vafe 
at  the  taking  of  Cefarea  in  the  year  iioi  as  an  equi- 
valent for  a  large  fumof  money  ;  nor  was  any  impo- 
fition  then  fufpedtcd,  for  in  the  year  1319  they  pawn- 
ed it  for  1200  marcs  of  gold. 

But  this  ingenious  art,  revived  indeed  in  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Laurence  of  Medici  and  Pope  Leo  X.  was  not 
cultivated  in  an  extenrtve  manner  till  the  begiuningof 
the  prefent  century,  when  M.  Homberg  reftored  it, 
as  already  mentioned.  In  this  he  is  fard  to  have  been 
greatly  allifted  and  encouraged  by  the  then  duke  of 
Orleans  regent  of  France,  who  nfed  to  amufc  himfelf 
with  that  celebrated  chemift  in  taking  offinipreffions 
in  pafte  from  the  king  of  France's,  from  his  own,  and 
other  collcdions  of  gems. 

According  to  the  French  Encyclopedifts,  M.  Cla- 
chant  the  elder,  an  engraver  of  I'ome  note,  who  died 
at  Paris  in  17S1,  learned  this  art  from  his  royal  high- 
iiefs,to  whofe  houfehuld  his  father  or  he  feems  to  have 
belonged.  Madamoifellc  Feloix  next  cultivated  this 
art,  and  it  is  believed  rtiU  carries  it  on.  She  had  been 
taught  by  her  father,  who  in  quality  of  garcon  de 
chambrc  to  the  regent  had  often  affifted  in  the  labora- 
tory of  his  marter,  where  he  acquiredthis  knowledge. 
Her  collection  couli'ds  of  i8oo  articles. 

Baruu  Stofcli,  a  Prullian,  who  travelled  over  Europe 

I 


in  quert  of  original  etigraved  ftones  and  impreffions  of 
ancientgcms,  for  the  elegant  work  whichhepublillied  * 
and  Picart  engraved  (b),  was  well  acquainted  with 
this  art.  He  had  taught  it  to  his  fervant  Chriftian 
Dehn,  who  fettled  at  Rome,  where  he  made  and  fold 
his  well  known  fulphur  impreffions  and  paftes.  He 
had  collefted  2500  articles.  Dolce  has  arranged  them 
in  a  ftientific  order,  and  given  a  defcriptive  catalogue 
of  them. 

It  was  chiefly  from  Dehn's  coUeftion  that  the  taftc 
for  fulphurs  and  paftes  has  become  fo  univerfal.  They 
arc  great  objefts  of  ftudy,  and  often  require  much 
learning  to  explain  them.  They  have  unqucftionably 
ferved  to  extend  and  improve  the  art  of  engraving  on 
ftones;  and  have  been  of  infinite  ufe  to  painters,  to 
liatuaries,  and  to  other  artifts,  as  well  as  to  men  of 
claffical  learning  and  fine  tafte. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  take  oiF  impreffions,  and  per- 
fectly to  imitate  various  coloured  cameos.  It  cannot 
be  properly  done  in  wax,  fulphur,  plaftcr,  or  glafs  of 
one  colour  only.  The  difficulties  arifmg  from  their 
fize  and  form,  and  from  the  various  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferent forts  of  glafs,  which  do  not  well  uniteinto  dif- 
ferent ftrata,  are  very  numerous  :  nor  could  the  com- 
pletert  fuccefs  in  this  chemicalandmechanical  branch 
of  ihe  art  produce  a  tolerable  caTieo.  Impreffions  oir 
imitations,  if  unaffifted  by  the  tool  of  the  engraver,  do 
not  iuccced  ;  becaufethe  undercuttingand  deep  work 
of  nioft  of  the  originals  require  to  be  filled  up  with  clay 
or  wax,  that  the  moulds  may  come  off"  fafe  without 
injuring  them.  Hence  the  impreffions  from  thefe 
moulds  come  ofFhard  and  deftitute  of  delicacy,  rtiarp- 
nefs,and  precifion  of  outline,  tillthe  undcrworkingof 
the  moulder,  is  cutaway.  ButMrReifFenftein  atRome, 
by  his  genius,  perfeverance,  and  the  affiftance  of  able 
artifts,  hasovercome  thefe  difllcultics  ;  and  has  had  the 
fatisfailion  of  fucceeding,  and  producing  variegated 
cameos  which  can  hardly  be  diftinguiffied  from  the 
originals. 

Mr  Lippart  of  Drefden,  an  ingenious  glazier,  and 
an  enthufiaft  in  the  fine  arts,  prattifed  this  branch 
not  unfuccefsfully  ;  but  not  finding  fufficient  encou- 
ragement for  his  paftes  of  coloured  glafs,  or  perhaps 
from  local  difficulties  in  making  them  well  and  cheap, 
he  abandoned  this  art.  He  fubftituted  in  its  place 
impreffions  of  fine  white  alabafter  or  felenite  plafter. 
Such  impreffions,  when  carefully  foaked  in  a  folution 
of  white  Cartile  foap,  then  dried,  and  rubbed  over 
with  a  foft  bruffi,  take  a  very  agreeable  poliffi.  They 
ftiow  the  work  perhaps  to  better  advantage  than  red 
or  white  fulphurs  do;  but  they  are  not  fo  durable, 
and  are  liable  to  be  defaced  by  rubbing. 

Of  thefe  impreffions  IMr  Lippart  publifhed  three 
different  colleftions,  each  of  them  containing  1000 
articles  ;  and  to  the  merit  of  havingincreafcd  thenum- 
ber  of  Madaraoifelle  Feloix  and  Chriftiano  Dehn's 
colleftions,  which  are  all  infcrtcd  in  his,  he  added 
that  of  employing  two  learned  Germans  to  arrange 
and  defcribe  them.  The  firft  thoufand  were  arran- 
ged anddefcribtd  by  the  late  profellbr  Chrift  at  Leip- 
fic,  and   the  fecond  and  third  thoufand  by  profeffor 

Heine 
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(a)  See  M.  de  la  Condaminc's  Dilf.  in  Memoir,  de  I'Acad.  Roy.  de  Paris,  1757. 

(b)  GemmasantiquKcolorats,  fculptorum  norainibus  infignita:,  re  incifse,  per  Bcrnardum  Picart.     Am- 
rtelodam.  I724>  folio- 
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Heine  at  Goetiingen.  Nor  did  Mr  Lippart  flop 
'  here  :  but  to  make  the  fbuJy  of  antiquity  more  ea(y 
and  acceptable  to  artilts,  he  fcleflcd  out  of  the  whole 
colleftion  of  3000,  a  Imallcr  one  of  2000  of  the  bell 
and  inoflinllnidive  fubjecls,  of  which  he  hinifclf  drew 
Hp  and  piiblilhcd  a  dcfcription  in  German. 

But  of  all  the  artids  and  ingenious  men  who  have 
taken  impreflions  of  cngravc(i  gtms  in  iulphbnr  and  in 
paftc,  no  one  fecms  to  have  carried  that  art  to  fuch 
perfeftion  as  Mr  James  TaUie,  a  native  of  Glafgow 
but  who  has  refided  in  London  fincc  the  year  1766. 
His  knowledge  in  various  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
particularly  in  that  of  drawing,  naturally  led  him 
to  it.  The  elegant  portraits  which  he  models  in 
wax,  and  afterwards  moulds  and  calls  in  parte,  which 
entirely  refemble  cameos,  arc  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Mr  Taflie,  profiting  of  all  the  former  publications  of 
this  iort,  and  by  expcnce,  indullry,  and  accefs  to  many 
cabinets  in  England  and  other  kingdoms  10  which 
former  artills  had  not  obtained  admiffion,  has  now  in- 
creafcd  his  colledtion  of  imprefTions  of  ancient  ai;d  mo- 
dern gems  to  the  number  of  above  ij,ooo  articles. 
It  is  liic  greatell  collctlion  of  this  kind  that  ever  cx- 
iltcd ;  and  fervcs  for  all  the  purpofes  of  artifts,  anti- 
quariss,  fcholars,  menof  tafle,  and  evn  philofophers. 
The  grtu:  demand  for  his  palles  was  perhaps  owing  in 
the  ijeginauig  to  the  London  jevvellcis,  who  introdu- 
ced thcra  into  falhion  by  fetting  them  in  rings,  feals, 
bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other  trinkets. 

Thf  reputation  of  this  collcftion  having  reached  the 
emprefh  of  Riiffij,  Ihe  was  plcafed  to  order  a  complete 
fet ;  which  beini;,  accordi  gly  executed  in  the  belt  and 
molt  durable  maimer,  were  arranged  ia  elegant  cabi- 
nets, and  are  now  placed  in  the  noble  apartments  of 
her  imperial  majelty's  fuperb  palace  at  Czarfk  Zelo. 

MrTallie,  :n  executing  the  commifTion,  availed  him- 
felf  of  all  the  advantages  which  tiic  improved  flate  of 
chcmiftrjr,  ihe  various  ornamental  arts,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  age,  feeraed  to  afford.  The  imprcffions 
■were  taken  in  a  beautiful  white  enamel  compofuion, 
which  is  not  fubjeft  to  iTtiink  or  form  air-bladders  ; 
which  emits  fire  when  ftruck  with  Acel,  and  takes  a 
fine  poliih  ;  and  which  ihows  every  flroke  and  touch 
of  tiie  artift  in  higher  perfedion  than  any  other  fub- 
Aance.  When  the  colours,  mixed  colours,  and  nature 
of  the  refpcttivc  originals,  could  be  afcertained,  they 
were  imitated  as  completely  as  art  can  imitate  them  ; 
infomuch  that  many  of  the  pafle  intaglios  and  cameos 
in  this  collection  are  fuch  faithful  imitations,  that 
artifts  themfelves  have  owned  ihcy  could  hardly  be 
diftinguiflied  from  the  originals.  And  when  the  co- 
lour and  nature  of  the  gems  could  not  be  authenticated, 
thepalles  were  executed  inagrecable,  and  chiefly  tranf- 
parent,  colours;  con/lant  attention  being  bellowed  to 
preferve  the  outlines,  extremities,  attributes,  and  in- 
fcriptions. 

It  was  the  learned  Mr  Rafpe  (from  whom  this  ac- 
count (c)  is  taken)  who  arranged  this  great  colle6lion, 
and  made  out  the  defcripiive  catalogue.  His  arrange- 
ment is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  late  Abbe 
Winkelmann,  in  his  dcfcription  of  the  gems  which  be- 
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longed  to  Baron  Stofch.  But  as  modern  works  were 
inierted  in  this  culleftioii,  lie  found  it  nccctlary  to  _ 
make  a  few  alterations,  and  added  fomc  divilions  to 
thofe  of  M.  Winkelmann,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  confpeihis,  with  which  we  Ihall  conclude 
this  detail. 

I.  Ancient  Art  and  Engravings. 

Egyptian.  Hieroglyphics,  facrcd  animals,  divini- 
ties, priefls. 

Bafilidian,  Gnoftic,  and  other  talifmans,  &c. 

Oriental  and  barbarous  ancient  and  modern  engra- 
vings. 

Greek  and  Roman  originals,  copies,  and  imitations 
(the  Etiufcan  are  clalfed  with  the  Greek  works.) 

A,  Mythology  or  fabulous  age.  Gods,  inferior  di- 
vinities, religious  ceremonies. 

B,  Heroic  age  before  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

C,  Siege  of  Troy. 

D,  Hilloric  age.  Of  Carthage,  Greece,  Rome,  fub- 
jedls  unknown. 

E,  Fabulous  animals  and  chimeras. 

F,  Vafes  and  urns. 

II.  Modern  Art  and  Engravings. 

A,  Religious  fubjefts. 

B,  Portraits  of  kings  and  fovereigns. 

C,  Portraits  of  illuftrious  men  in  alphabetical  order. 

D,  Portraits  unknown. 

E,  Devices  and  emblems. 

F,  Cyphers,  arms,  fupporters,  and  medley  of  nioderu 
hiftory. 

GEMARA,  or  Ghemara,  the  fecond  part  of  the 
Talmup. 

The  word  mm,  gemara,  is  commonly  fuppofed  to 
denote  a  fupplemeni  ;  but  in  ftridtnefs  it  rather  fjgni- 
fies  coniplemmt,  perfe(5lion  :  being  formed  of  the 
Ch!i\<\ec-\'0i,gemi3r  or  g/jemar,  "  to  finifh,  pcrfcft,  or 
complete  any  thing." 

The  rabbins  call  the  Pentateuch  fimply  the  /avj  : 
the  firft  part  of  the  Talmud,  which  is  only  an  expli- 
cation of  that  law,  or  an  application  thereof  to  parti- 
cular cafes,  with  the  decifions  of  the  ancient  rabbins 
thereon,  they  aWiht  M if chiin,  i.e.  "fecond  law  :"and 
the  fecond  part,  which  is  a  more  extenfive  and  ample 
explication  of  the  fame  law,  and  a  colleftion  of 
decifitms  of  the  rabbins  poftcrior  to  the  Mifchna, 
xhcy  c3.]\Cev:ara,  q.d.  "perfcftion,  compleiion,  finifh- 
iug  ;"  becaufe  they  eflecm  it  the  finifliing  of  the  law, 
or  an  explication  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  far- 
ther to  be  defircd. 

The  Gemara  is  ufually  calfcd  fimply  Talmud,  the 
common  name  of  the  whole  work.  In  this  fenfe  wc 
fay,  there  are  two  Gemaras  or  Talmuds ;  that  of  Je- 
rufalem  and  that  of  Babylon  :  though  in  flriftnefs  the 
Gemara  is  only  an  explication  of  the  Mifchna,  given 
by  the  Jewilh  doftors  in  their  fchools;  much  as  the 
commentaries  of  our  fchool-divines  on  St  Thomas,  or 
the  maftcr  of  the  fentences,  are  an  explication  of  the 
writings  of  thofc  authors. 

A  commentary,  Monf.Tillemontobfervcs,  was  wrote 

on  the  Mifchna,  by  one  Jochanan,  whom  the  Jews 

place  about  the  end  of  the  fecond  century  :  but  Fa. 
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(c)  Account  of  the  prefcnt  flate  and  arrangement  of  Mr  James  Tallie's  colleftion  of  pafles  and  imprclEons 
from  anicient  and  modern  gems,  by  R,  C.  Rafpe,  London,  17S6,  Svo- 
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«cm!ni,  Morin  proves,  from  the  work  itfclf,  wherein  mention 
Oeminiani  jj  made  of  the  Turks,  dial  it  was  not  wrote  till  the 

" " '  time  of  Hcraclius,  or  about  the  yrar  620  ;  and  this 

is  what  is  called  the  Cemara,  or  Talmud  ofjerufakiri, 
which  the  Jews  do  not  life  or  eltecm  much  becaufe  of 
its  obfcurity. 

They  fet  a  much  greater  value  on  the  Gemara,  or 
Talmud  of  Babylon,  begun  by  one  Ala;  difcontinucd 
for  73  years,  on  occafion  of  the  wars  with  the  Sara- 
cens and  Perll.ins  ;  and  finilhed  by  one  Jofa,  about  the 
elofc  of  the  fcvenih  century.     See  Talmud. 

Though  the  name  Talmud,  in  its  latitude,  includes 
both  the  Mifchna  and  the  two  Geniaras,  yet  it  is  pro- 
perly that  of  Afa  and  Jofa  alone  which  is  meant  under 
that  name.  This  the  Jews  prize  above  all  their  other 
writings,  and  even  fet  it  on  a  level  with  fcripiure  it- 
fclf :  in  cffeiSt,  they  conceive  it  as  the  word  of  God, 
derived  by  tradition  from  Mofes,  and  preftrved  with- 
out interruption  to  their  time.  R.  Jehuda,  and  after- 
wards R.  Johanan,  R.  Afa,  and  R.  Jofa,  fearing  the 
traditions  (hould  be  loll  in  the  difperlion  of  the  Jews, 
collected  them  into  the  Mifchna  and  the  Gemara.  See 
Cardites  and  Rabbinists. 

GEMINI,  in  allronomy,  the  twins;  a  conflclla- 
tion  or  (ign  of  the  zodiac,  the  third  in  order,  repre- 
fentingGaflor  and  Pollux;  and  it  is  marked  thus,  n. 
The  ftars  in  the  fign  Gemini,  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue, 
are  2J  ;  in  Tycho's,  2J;  in  Hcvelius's,  38  j  in  the 
Britannic  Catalogue,  8j. 

GEMINIANI,  a  celebrated  mufician  and  cumpo- 
fer,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  the  year  1680.  He  recei- 
ved his  firll  inflruiJtions  in  mufic  from  Alelfandro  Scar- 
latti; and  after  that  became  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Anibro- 
fio  Lunati,  furiii(med  //  Cobbo,  a  mod  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  violin  ;  after  which  he  became  a  difciple 
of  Corelli,  and  under  him  finilhed  his  Ihidies  on  that 
inflruinent.  In  the  year  1714,  he  came  to  Engljnd; 
where  in  a  (hort  time  he  fo  recommended  himfeU  by 
his  exquifite  performance,  that  all  who  profcfled  to 
love  and  underftand  mufic  were  captivated  with  hear- 
ing him.  Many  of  the  nobility  laid  claim  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  his  patrons ;  but  he  feemcd  chiefly  to  at- 
tach himfelf  to  Baron  Kilmanfegge,  chamberlain  to 
king  George  I.aseleftor  of  Hanover,  and  a  favourite 
of  that  prince.  In  17x6,  he  publilhed  and  dedicated 
to  liis  patron  12  fonatas  a  violhio  vioLone  e  cettibalo  :  the 
firft  fix  with  fugues  and  double  (lops  as  tlicy  are  vul- 
garly called  ;  the  laft  with  airs  of  various  meafures, 
fuch  as  allemandcs,  couiants,  and  j'ggs.  This  pub- 
lication was  fo  well  reliflied  by  the  baron,  that  he 
mentioned  Geminiani  to  the  king  as  an  excellent  per- 
former ;  in  confequence  of  which  our  muiician  had 
the  honour  to  perform  before  his  majefly,  in  coucert 
with  the  celebrated  Handel,  who  played  on  the  li.irp- 
fichord.  But  though  Geminiani  was  exceedingly  ad- 
mired, yet  he  had  not  a  talent  at  alfociaiing  mufic  with 
poetry,  nor  do  we  find  that  he  ever  became  a  public 
perfonner  :  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  depend  for  his 
fubfiftenceon  the  friendfliip  of  his  patrons,  and  the  pro- 
fits which  accrued  to  him  from  leaching.  He  had  .Ifo 
the.  misfortune  to  be  an  enihufiaft  in  painting  ;  and  tlie 
verfatility  of  h's  temper  was  fuch,  that,  in  order  to 
gratify  this  pafli'm,  he  inn  only  f'.ifpended  his  Audies, 
and  negleded  to  exercife  his  talents,  but  involved  him- 
felf in  debts.    la  1727,  he  was  offered  the  place  of 


niafter  and  compofer  of  the  ftaie-mufic  in  Ireland  ;  but  Geminrani, 
this  could  not  be  co  iferied  on  a  Catholic,  and  Gemi-  ^— v— ^ 
niani  rtfufed  to  change  his  religion  :  upon  which  it 
was  given  to  Matthew  Dubourg,  a  young  man  who 
had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  and  was  a  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  violin.  Germiniani  then  fet  himfelf  to 
compofe  parts  to  the  opera  quinia  of  Corelli  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  make  concertos  of  the  firll  fix  of  his 
folos.  This  work  he  completed,  and,  with  the  help 
of  a  fubfcription,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  name* 
of  the  royal  family,  publifhed  in  1726.  In  1732,  he 
publilhed  his  opera ficonda,  which  contains  a  celebrated 
minuet  that  goes  by  his  name.  He  publilhed  many 
other  pieces,  the  profits  of  which  did  not  much  mend 
his  circumliances  ;  but  this  perhaps  was  owing  to  his 
rambling  difpofition  and  cnthuliaflic  foiidnels  01  paint- 
ing. He  was  alfo  an  utttr  firanger  to  the  bufinefs  ot 
an  orchcflra,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  labcur  and  pains 
neceilary  in  the  inftriatlion  of  fingers  for  the  perform- 
ance of  mufic  to  which  they  were  llrangers.  The  con- 
fequence of  this  was,  that  a  concerto  fpiritiiale,  which 
he  had  advertifed  for  his  own  benefit  in  1748,  failed 
in  the  performance.  The  audience,  however,  compaffi- 
onated  liis  diftrefs,  and  fat  very  filcnt  till  the  books 
were  changed  ;  when  the  performance  was  continued 
with  compofitions  of  the  autlior'sown,  and  which  he  ex- 
ecuted in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  never  forgot.  The  pro- 
fits arifingfrom  this  performance  enabled  him  to  take 
a  journey  to  Paris  ;  where  he  flaid  long  enotigh  to  get 
plates  engraven  for  a  fcore  of  folos,  and  the  parts  of 
two  operas  of  concertos.  About  the  year  1755  he 
returned  to  England,  and  advcrtiled  them  for  laic. 
In  1 761,  Geminiani  went  over  to  Ireland  ;  and  was 
kindly  entertained  there  by  Mr  Matthew  Dubourg, 
who  had  been  his  pupil,  and  was  then  mafler  of  the 
king's  band  in  Ireland.  This  perfon  through  the 
courfe  of  his  life  had  ever  been  difpofcd  to  render  him 
friendly  offices  ;  and  it  was  but  a  fliort  time  alter  Ge- 
miniani's  arrival  at  Dublin  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
dohim  the  lall.  It  feems  that  Geminiani  had  fpent 
many  years  in  compiling  an  elaborate  trealife  on  niulic, 
which  he  intended  for  publication  ;  but  foon  after  his 
arrival  at  Dublin,  by  the  treachery  of  a  female  fcr- 
vant,  who,  it  was  faid,  was  recommended  to  him  for 
no  other  end  than  that  ihe  might  fleal  it,  it  was  con- 
vcyed  aviay,  and  could  not  be  recovered.  The  grcat- 
nefs  of  this  lofs,  and  his  inability  to  repair  it,  made  a 
deep  impreffion  on  his  mind;  and,  as  is  conjcifiired, 
haftencd  his  end  ;  at  leall  he  furvived  it  but  a  fliort 
time,  ending  his  days  on  the  1  7ih  of  September  1 762. 
The  following  lift  coniprifes  the  whole  of  his  publica- 
lions,  except  two  or  three  articles  of  fmall  account. 
Twelve  folos  for  a  violin,  opera  frhna;  fix  concertos 
in  ftven  parts,  opera Jeconda;  fix  concertos  in  feven 
parts,  opera  terza ;  twelve  folos  for  a  violin,  opera 
quarta ;  fix  folos  for  a  violencel'o,  opera  qniiita ;  the 
fame  made  into  folos  for  a  violin  ;  fix  concertos  from 
h\s  opera  quarta  ;  fix  concertos  in  eight  parts,  opera 
fettvna;  rules  for  playirg  in  tafte  ;  a  treat! fe  on  good 
r.ifte;  the  art  of  pljyiiig  the  violin  ,  12  fonatas  from 
iiis  firft  folos,  opera  tindcc'tma ;  Ripieno  pans  to  ditto; 
lellbnsfor  the  harpfichord  ;  Cuida  Arv.onka ;  fupple- 
ment  to  ditto;  the  art  of  accompaniment,  tvi'o  books; 
his  firft  two  operas  of  concertos  in  fcore  ;  and  the  en- 
chanted forcft.— Of  his  folos  the  optrapr'ma  is  cAccm- 
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Gelnma.    ed   the   befl.    Of  his  concertos  feme  are  exceJlenr, 

' >/— '  others  of  thein  fcarce  pafs  the  bounds  of  ineiliocriiy. 

The  fixth  of  the  third  opera  not  only  furpalfes  all  the 
rell,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bell  judges  of  harmony, 
is  the  finell;  inftrumental  compoluion  pxtanc. 

GEMMA,  or  Bud,  in  botany  ;  a  compendium  or 
epitome  of  a  plant,  feated  upon  the  (lem  and  branches, 
»nd  covereil  with  fcales,  in  order  lo  defend  the  tender 
rudiments  inclofed  from  cold  and  orher  external  inju- 
ries, till  their  parts  being  unfolded,  they  acquire 
flrength,and  render  any  further  protection  unneceliary. 
Buds,  together  with  bulbs,  which  are  a  fptcies  of 
buds  generally  feated  upon  or  near  the  root,  confliluie 
that  part  of  the  herb  called  by  Linnaeus  hyb:r>iac  da  ; 
that  is  the  winter-quarters  of  the  future  vegetable  :  a 
very  proper  appellation,  as  it  is  during  that  fivere  fea- 
fon  that  the  tender  rudiments  are  protected  in  the 
manner  juil  mentioned. 

Plants  confidered  in  analogy  to  animnls,  may  pro- 
pedy  enough  be  reckoned  both  viviparous,  and  ovipa- 
rous. Seeds  are  the  vegetable  eggs  J  buds,  livi.ig  fe- 
tufcs,  or  infmt  plants,  which  renew  the  fpccies  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  feed. 

Buds  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  young  (hoots, 
and  along  the  branches,  being  fixed  with  a  fliort  foot- 
ftalk  upon  a  kind  of  brackets,  the  remainder  of  the 
leaves,  in  the  wings  or  angles  of  which  the  buds  in 
queftion  were  formed  the  preceding  year.  They  arc 
fometimes  placed  fingle;  fometimcs  two  by  two,  and 
thofe  either  oppofite  or  alternate  ;  fometimes  colledled 
in  greater  numbers  in  whirls  or  rings. 

With  refpedt  to  their  conflrudtion,  buds  are  compo- 
fcd  of  feveral  parts  artificially  arranged.  Externally, 
wc  find  a  number  of  fcales  that  are  pretty  hard,  fre- 
quently armed  with  hairs,  hollowed  like  a  fpoon,  and 
placed  over  each  other  like  tiles.  Thefe  fcales  arc 
fixed  into  (he  inner  plates  of  the  bark,  of  which  they 
appear  to  be  a  prolongation.  1  heir  ufe  is  to  defend 
the  internal  parts  of  the  bud  ;  which  being  unfolded, 
will  produce  fome  flowers,  leaves,  and  (lipulae  ;  others, 
footllalks  and  fcales.  AD  ihefe  parts,  while  they  re- 
main in  the  bud,  are  tender,  delicate,  folded  over  each 
other,  and  covered  with  a  thick  clammy  juice,  which 
is  fometimes  rcfinons  and  odoriferous,  as  in  the  taca- 
hamac-tree.  This  juice  ferves  not  only  to  defend  the 
more  tender  parts  of  the  embryo-plant  from  cold,  the 
alTaults  of  infects,  and  other  external  injuries ;  but 
likewifc  from  excellive  perfpiration,  which,  in  its 
young  and  infant  Hate,  would  be  very  deftru(ftive.  I: 
is  confpicuous  in  the  buds  of  horfe-chefnut,  poplar,  and 
willow  trees. 

In  general,  we  may  diftinguini  three  kinds  of  buds  ; 
that  containing  the  tlowcr,  tiat  containing  the  leaves, 
and  that  containing  tioth  flower  and  leaves. 

The  firfl;,  Lermedget/iiun  florifera,!inA  by  the  French 
honton  a  fieiir  or  ajrtiit,  contains  the  rudiments  of  one 
or  feveral  flowers,  folded  over  each  other,  and  furround- 
ed  with  fcales.  In  feveral  trees,  this  kind  of  bud 
is  commonly  found  at  the  extremity  of  certain  fmall 
branches,  which  are  (horter,  rougher,  and  lefs  gar- 
uiflied  with  leaves,  than  the  reft.  The  external  fcales 
of  this  fpecies  of  bud  are  harder  than  tlie  internal  ; 
both  are  furnidied  with  hairs,  and  in  general  more 
fwelled  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort.  The  bud  con- 
taining the  flower  too  is  commonly  thicker,  fhorter,  al 
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mod  fquarc,  lefs  uniform,  and  lefs  pointed  ;  being  ^c- 
ncrally  terminated  obtnlcly.  Ii  is  called  by  Pliny  ici'ltis 
geinvix  ;  and  is  employed  in  that  ipccics  of  grafting 
called  inicuiat'ton,  or  budding. 

The  fecond  Ipccics  of  bud,  viz.  that  rontaining  the 
leaves,  \.tvmti^  gsm?Hafolifcra,  and  by  the  Frencii  bout-m 
a  JcuiUes  or  a  boh,  contains  the  rudiments  of  feveral 
leaves,  which  are  varioully  folded  over  each  other,  and 
outwardly  furrounded  by  fciles,  from  which  the  fmalt 
flipulae  that  are  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  young  branches 
arc  chiefly  produced.  Thefe  buds  are  coinnior.ly  more 
pointed  than  the  former  fort.  ,  In  the  hazel-nut,  how- 
ever, they  are  perfcftly  round  i  and  in  horfc-chefuut, 
very  thick. 

The  third  fort  of  bud  is  fmaller  than  cither  of  the 
preceding;  and  produces  both  flovixrs  and  leaves,  tlo' 
not  always  in  the  fame  manner.  Sometimes  ihefluwcrs 
and  leaves  are  unfolded  at  the  fame  time.  This  mode 
of  the  flower  and  leaf  bud  is  termed  by  LinuiEus 
gemma  folifsrair  jiorijera.  Sometimes  the  leaves  pro- 
ceed or  emerge  out  of  this  kind  of  bud  upon  a  fmall 
branch,  which  afterwards  produces  flowers.  This 
mode  of  the  flower  and  leaf  bud  is  termed  by  Linnceiis 
gemma  Jolifera-fiorifera,  and  is  the  mofl  common  bud 
of  any. 

Such  buds  as  produce  branches  adorned  only  with 
leaves  are  called  barren  ;  fuch  as  contain  both  leaves 
and  flowers,  fertils.  From  the  bulk  of  the  bud  wc 
may  often  with  eafe  foretel  whether  it  contains  leaves 
only,  or  leaves  and  flowers  together,  as  in  cherry  and 
pear  trees. 

Neither  the  buds  produced  on  or  near  the  root,  call- 
ed by  fome  authors  turiones,  nor  thofe   produced    on 
the  trunk,  and  from  the  angles  or  wings  of  the  leaves, 
contain,  in  ItriiSl  propriety,  an  entire  delineation  of  the 
plant ;  fince  the  roots   are  wanting ;  and  in  various 
buds,    as  we  have  feen,    flioots    are  contained  with 
leaves  only,  and   not  with  flowers:  but  as  a  branch 
may  be  confidered  as  a  part  fimilar  to  the  whole  plant, 
and,  if  planted,  would  in  procefs  of  revegetation  ex- 
hibit or  produce  roots  and  flowers,  we  may  in  general 
allow,  that  the  bud  contains  the  whole  plant,  or  the 
principles  of  the  whole  plant,  which  may  be  unfolded 
ad  libitum  ;   and  thus  refembles  the  feed  in  containing 
a  delineation  of  the   future   plant  in  embryo  :  for  al- 
though the  bud  wants  a  radicle,  or  plumiila,  of  which 
the  feed  is  polfeffed,  yet  it  would  undoubtedly  form 
one,  if  planted  in  the  earth.     But  as  the  medullary 
part  adhering  to  the  bud   is   too  tender,  and  by  the 
abundanceof  juice  flowing  into  it  from  the  earth  woald 
be  difpofed  to  puirefaftion,  the  buds  are  not  planted 
in  the  foil,  but  generally  infertcd  within  the  bark  of 
another  tree;  yet  placed  fo  that  the  produftion  of  the 
marrow,  or  pith,  adhering  to  them,   may  be  inferted 
into  the  pith  of  the  branch  in  which  the  fifliirc  or  cleft 
is  made  ;  by  which  means  there  is  a  large  communica- 
tion of  juice.     This   propagation   by  gems  or  buds, 
called  inoculation,  is  commonly  pra(5tifed  with  thefirll 
fort  of  buds  above  defcribed. 

From  the  obvious  ufes  of  the  buds,  we  may  coUeft 
the  reafun  why  the  fupreme  Author  of  nature  has 
granted  this  fort  of  proteftion  to  moll  of  the  trees  that 
are  natives  of  cold  climates  :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
denied  it  to  fuch  as,  enjoying  a  warm  benign  atnio- 
fphere,  have  not  the  tender  parts  of  their  cmbryo- 
4  H  2  ihooe« 
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«cmma,  (lioots  expofed  to  injuries  and  depredaiioiii.  irom  die  fe- 
Gemiuatio.  yeiicjes  of  tiie  weather.     Of  tliis  latter  kind  are  the 

" plants  of  ilie  following  lid;  ;  fonie  of  them  very  large 

trees  ;  others  fmaller  woody  vegetables,  of  the  llirub 
and  luider-fluubkind  ;  Citron,  orange,  lemon,  calTava, 
mock-orange,  blad-apple,lhrubby  i\vallow-wort,alater- 
niis,  Ihrubby  geraniums,  berry-bearing  alder,  Chrift's- 
thoru.  Syrian  mallow,  baobab  or  Ethiopian  four- 
gourd,  jtilHcia,  mild  fcna,  the  acacias  and  fenfitive 
plant,  coral-tree,  /linking  bean-irtfoils,  medicago, 
oleander,  viburnum,  fumach,  ivy,  tamariik,  heath,  Bar- 
badocs  cherry,  lavatera,  rue,  ihrubby  nightlhades, 
Guinea  hcnwecd,  cyprcfs,  lignum  vita;,  and  favine  a 
fpecies  of  juniper. 

On  annual  plants,whofe  root  as  well  asltalk  peridies 
after  a  year,  true  buds  are  never  produced  ;  in  their 
ifead,  ho  we  ver, arc  protruded  fmali  bran  chcs,like  a  litile 
feather,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  wither 
without  any  farther  cxpanlion  if  the  plants  climb  and 
have  no  lateral  branches  ;  but  if,  either  by  their  own 
nature  or  from  abundance  of  fap,  the  plants  become 
branched,  ihe  ramuli  juft  mentioned  obtain  an  increafe 
liniilar  to  that  of  the  whole  plant. 

The  fame  appearance  obtains  in  the  trees  of  warm 
countries,  fuch  as  thofe  enumerated  in  the  above  lilt,  in 
which  a  plumula,  orfmall  feather,  fends  forth  branches 
without  a  fcaly  covering  ;  as,  in  fuch  countries,  this 
tender  part  requires  no  defence  or  proteftion  from 
cold.  A  fcaly  covering  then  is  peculiar  10  buds,  as 
it  protects  the  tender  embryo  inclofed  from  all  exter- 
nal injuries.  When  we  therefore  fpeak  of  trees  having 
buds  that  are  naked  or  without  fcalcs,  our  meaning  is  the 
lame  as  if  we  had  faid  that  they  have  no  buds  at  all. 

The  buds  that  are  to  be  unfolded  the  following 
year,  break  forth  from  the  evolved  buds  of  the  prcfent 
year,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  put  on  the  appearance 
of  fmall  eminences  in  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves. 
Thefe  eminences  or  knots  grow  but  little  during  the 
Itwnmer  :  as,  in  that  feafon,  the  fap  is  expended  on  the 
increafe  of  the  parts  of  the  plant  :  but  in  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  fall  off,  the  buds, 
placed  on  the  wings,  increafe  ;  and  the  embryo-plant 
contained  in  the  bud  is  fo  expanded,  that  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  parts  to  be  evolved  the  following 
year,  are  diftindly  vifible.  Thus  in  horfe-chcfuut  the 
leaves,  and  in  cornel-tree  the  flowers,  are  each  to  be 
obferved  in  their  rcfppclivc  buds. 

As  each  bud  contains  the  rudiments  of  a  plant,  and 
would,  if  feparated  from  its  parent  vegetable,  become 
everyway  fimilar  to  it;  Linnaeus,  to  iTiow  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  nature,  has  made  a  calculation,  by  which 
it  appears,  that,  in  a  trunk  fcarcc  exceeding  a  fpan  in 
breadth,  10,000  buds  (that  is,  herbs)  may  be  produ. 
ced.  What  an  infinite  number,  then,  of  plants  might 
be  raifed  from  a  very  large  tree  ! 

GEMMATIO,  from  gsmma,  "  a  bud  ;"  a  term 
iifed  by  Linna3us,  exprelTlve  of  the  form  of  the  buds, 
their  origin,  and  their  contents.  It  includes  both 
thofe  properly  called  budi,  and  thole  which  are  feated 
at  the  roots,  ftyled  I'ulbs. 

As  to  the  ongia  of  buds,  they  are  formed  either  of 
the  footflalks  of  the  leaves,  of  ftipulas,  or  of  fcales  of 
the  bark.  Their  contents  have  been  already  difcover- 
ed,  III  the  preceding  anide,  to  be  either  flowers,  leaves, 
or  both. 


GEMONIyE  scal^,  or  Cradus  Crmoxii,  among  Oemmii* 
the  Romans,  was  much  the  fame  as  gallows  or  gibbet         || 
in  England. — Some  fay  they  were  thus  denominaied    Gender, 
from  the  perfon  who  raifed  them  ;  others,  from  the         ^^ 
lirfl  criminals  that  fufFered  on  them  ;  and  others,  from 
the  \crh  gemo,  "  I  iigh  or  groan." 

The  gmdus  gemo/iii,  according  to  Publius  Viftor  or 
Sextus  Kufus,  was  a  place  raifed  on  ieversl  Itcps,  Irom 
whence  they  precipitated  their  criminals  ;  others  re- 
prefent  it  as  a  place  whereon  offenders  were  executed, 
and  afterwards  expofed  to  public  view.  The g!?jJo/!iiS 
fcal.c  were  in  the  tenth  region  of  the  city,  near  the 
temple  of  Juno.  Camilhis  hrfl  appropriated  the  place 
to  thisufe,  iu  the  year  of  Rome  358. 

GENDARMES,  or  Gen  d'armes,  in  the  French 
armies,  a  denomination  given  to  a  ftledl  body  of  horfe, 
on  account  of  their  fucceeding  the  ancient  gendarmes, 
who  were  thus  called  from  iheir  being  completely 
clothed  in  armour;  (fee  iints  Ceadarmes,  i,\fra.) 
Thcle  troops  were  commanded  by  captain-lieutenants, 
the  king  and  the  princes  of  tlie  blood  being  their 
captains  :  the  king's  troop,  befides  a  captain-lieute- 
nant, has  two  fublicutcnants,  three  cnfigns,  and  three 
guidons. 

Grand Cesdj.rmf.s,  latterly  were  a  troop  compofed 
of  250  gentlemen  ;  the  king  himlelf  was  their  captain, 
and  one  of  the  firlt  peers  their  captain-lieutenant,  who 
has  under  him  two  lieutenants,  three  cnfigns,  three  gui- 
dons, and  other  olficcrs. 

Small  Gendarmes f  were  the  Scots  gendarmes,  the 
queen's,  the  dauphin's,  the  gendarmes  of  Anjou,  Bur- 
gundy, the  Englilh  and  Flcmifli  gendarmes, -having 
each  a  captainlieuteiiant,  fub-licutenant,  enfign,  gui- 
don, and  quarter-iiiaiter. 

Scots  GkADARMEs,  wcTc  Originally  inAituteJ  by 
Charles  VII.  ot  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  51I1 
century,  and  funned  a  part  of  his  guard  ;  in  which  Stuart'} 
Ifaiiou  alfo  they  ^ded  under  other  princes.  It  was  their  CunftH  nf 
prerogative  to  rake  precedence  of  all  ihc  companies  oiScotlanJ. 
the  gendarmerie  of  France  ;  and,  on  particular  occa- 
fions,  they  even  preceded  the  tv\o  companies  of  the 
king's  moufquetaires.  The  fons  of  the  Scotiilh  mo- 
narchs  were  the  nfual  captains  of  this  company  ;  and 
after  Mary's  acccffion  to  the  throne,  its  command 
belonged  to  them  as  a  right.  It  was  ihcnce  that 
James  VI.  made  a  claim  of  it  for  his  fon  piince  Hen- 
ry. This  honour,  and  its  emolumcnis,  were  alfo  en- 
joyed by  Charles  I.  and  the  next  in  command  10  this 
prince  was  Louis  Stuart  duke  of  Lennox.  George 
Gordon  marquis  of  Huntly  fucceeded  the  duke  of  Len- 
nox in  the  year  1624,  and  took  the  title  of  captain 
or  commander  in  chief  when  Charles  I.  mounted  the 
Englifli  throne.  It  is  not  certain  whether  Charles  II. 
was  ever  captain  of  this  company  ;  but  it  was  confer- 
red on  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  captain 
of  the  Scots  gendarmes  till  the  year  1667,  when  he 
refigned  his  commifiion  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
king.  Since  that  time  no  native  of  Great  Britain  has 
enjoyed  this  command.     See  Scots  Cvards. 

All  the  different  gendarmeries  are  nowabolitlied,  in 
confequence  of  the  reforming  fyflems  that  have  lately 
taken  place  in  France. 

GENDER,  amonggrammarians,  a  divifion  of  nouns, 
or  names,  to  diftinguilh  the  two  fexes. 

Tiis  was  the  original  intention  of  gender  :  but  after- 
wards 
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Gendre  wards  Other  words,  which  hid  no  proper  rclaiion  either 
S  to  the  onefexor  the  other,  had  genders  alJigiied  them, 
Gcnep.  rather  out  of  caprice  than  realon  ;  which  is  at  length 
'^  eftablinied  by  cullom.  Hence  genders  vary  according 
to  the  languages,  or  even  according  to  the  words  in- 
troduced from  one  language  into  auotiier.  Thus,  arior 
in  Litin  is  feminine,  but  arire  in  t'rcncii  is  nialculine  ; 
and  i/./vj  in  Latin  is  raafciiline,  hai  dsut  in  French  is 
feminine. 

Tiie  oriental  languages  frequently  negka  the  ufe  of 
genders,  and  the  Pcrlian  language  has  none  at  all. 

The  Latins,  Greeks,  kc.  generally  content  them- 
felvcsto  exprefs  the  different  genders  by  different  ter- 
minations ;  iibo):us  equus,  " agood horl";" io««  eqiia, 
"  a  good  mare,"  &c.  But  in  Englilh  we  frequently 
go  further,  and  exprefs  the  difference  of  fex  by  differ- 
ent words  :  as  boar,  fow  ;  boy,  girt  ;  buck,  doe  ;  bull, 
COW;  cock,  hen,  dog,  bitcu,  &c. — We  have  only 
about  24  feminines,  dillinguilhed  from  the  males,  by 
the  variation  of  the  termination  of  the  male  into  efs; 
of  which  number  are  abbot,  abbefs  ;  count,  counttfs  ; 
actor,  ailrefs  ;  heir,  heirefs  ;  prince,  princefs,  &c. 
which  is  all  that  our  language  knows  of  any  thing  like 
genders. 

The  Greek  and  Latin,  befides  the  mafculine  and  fe- 
minine, have  the  neuer,  common,  and  the  doubit'ul 
gender  ;  and  likewife  the  epicene,  or  promifcueus, 
which  under  one  lingle  ge;;der  and  termination  in- 
cludes both  the  kmds. 

GENDRE  (Louis  le),  an  efteemed  hiftorian,  born 
atRjan.  He  became  canon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
fubchauter  of  the  fauie  chivrch,  and  abbot  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Claire  Fontaine  in  the  diocefe  of  Chartrcs. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  ;  the  principnl  of 
which  are  :  i.  The  Manners  andCuftomsof  the  French, 
in  the  different  times  of  that  monarchy.  2.  An  Hi- 
flory  of  France,  in  three  volumes  folio,  and  in  feven 
volumes  duodecimo.  3.  The  life  of  Cardinal  d'Am- 
boife.     He  died  in  175 3,  aged  78. 

Ge.sdre  (Gilbert  Charles  le),  marquis  of  St  Au- 
bin,  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  after- 
wards mafter  of  requefts  in  the  king's  houfehold.  He 
wrote  feveral  works;  but  is  chiefly  diflinguilhed  by  his 
Trait e  de  rojiinion,  9  vols  1 2mo  j  a  curious  performance 
proving,  by  hilloric  examples,  the  empire  of  opinion 
over  the  works  of  art  and  fcience.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1746,  aged  J9. 

GENEALOGY,  an  enumeration  of  a  fcries  ofan- 
ceflors  ;  or  a  fummary  account  of  the  relations  and  al- 
liances of  a  perfon  or  family,  both  in  the  direct  and 
collateral  ,line. 

The  word  is  Greek  yina.>.t,yia  ;  which  is  formed  of 
>«©., ''  race  or  lineage,"  and  xoj,©,,  "  difcourfe." 

In  divers  chapters  and  military  orders,  it  is  required 
that  the  candidates  produce  their  genealogy,  to  lliow 
that  they  are  noble  hy  fo  many  defcents. 

GENEALOGICA  AKiOK,orTREE:ofConfa/iguinity, 
figniries  a  genealogy  or  lineage  drawn  out  under  the 
figure  of  a  tree,  with  its  root,  flock,  branches,  &c.  The 
genealogical  degrees  are  ufually  reprefented  in  circles, 
ranged  over,  under,  and  afide  each  other.  This  the 
Greeks  called  y7c';;//;i^/'i7,  a  word  fignifying  crown,  gar- 
land,or  the  like.  See  the  articles  Consanguinity  and 
Descent,  and  the  plates  there  referred  to. 

GENEP,  a  flrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 


Weflphalia,  fubjedl  tothcking  of  Prudia.     E.  Long.    Genera) 
4.  29.  N.  Lat.  51.  42.  > ^ — 1. 

GENERAL,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  be- 
longs to  a  whole  genus, 

Ceseral  ylffeiubly.     See  Assembly. 

General  Charge  in  law.  See  Charge  to  eiitir  Heir. 

CeiXERal  Terms,  among  logicians,  thofc  which  are 
made  the  figns  of  general  ideas.  See  Logic  and  Me- 
taphysics. 

Cekeral  Warrant.     See  Warrant. 

General  oj an  Army ,  in  the  art  of  War,  he  wlia 
commands  in  chief.  See  the  article  War,  where  his 
office  and  duties  are  particularly  expained. 

General   oj  the  Artillery .     See  Ordnance. 

General  oj  Horfe,  and  General  of  Foot,  arc  ports 
next  under  the  general  of  the  army,  and  thcfchave  up- 
on all  occalion  an  abfolutc  authority  over  all  the  horfc 
and  foot  in  the  army. 

Adjutant  General,  one  who  attends  the  general, 
aflilis  in  council,  and  carries  the  general's  orders  to 
the  army.  He  diflributes  the  daily  orders  to  the  ma- 
jors of  brigade.  He  is  likewife  charged  with  the  ge- 
neral detail  of  the  duty  of  the  array.  The  major  of 
brigade  fends  every  morning  to  the  adjutint-general 
an  exadl  return,  by  baiallion  and  company,  of  the 
men  of  his  brigade.  In  a  day  of  battle  the  adjutant- 
general  fees  the  infantry  drawn  up  ;  after  wh:ch,  he 
places  himftlf  by  the  general,  to  receive  any  orders 
which  may  regard  the  corps  of  which  he  has  the  de- 
tail. In  a  fiege,  he  orders  the  number  of  workmen 
demanded,  and  figns  the  warrant  for  their  payment. 
He  receives  the  guards  of  the  trenches  at  their  ren- 
dezvous, and  examines  their  condition  ;  he  gives  and 
figns  all  orders  for  parties.  He  has  an  orderly  fer- 
jeant  from  each  brigade  of  infantry  in  the  line,  to 
carry  fuch  orders  as  he  may  have  occafion  to  fend  from 
the  general. 

Lieutenant-GixERAL,  is  the  next  in  command  after 
the  general  ;  and  provided  he  Ihimld  die  or  be  killed, 
the  order  is,  that  theoldell  lieutenant-general  ftiall  take 
the  command.  This  office  is  the  firR  military  dignity 
after  that  of  a  general.  One  part  of  their  function  is, 
to  affifl  the  general  with  their  counfel  :  they  ought 
therefore,  if  poffible,  to  poffefs  the  fame  qualities  with 
the  general  himfelf  ;  and  the  more,  as  they  often  com- 
mand armies  in  chief. 

The  number  of  lieutenant-generals  have  been  mul- 
tiplied of  late  in  Europe,  in  proportion  as  the  armies 
have  become  numerous.  They  fcrve  either  in  the  field, 
or  in  ficges,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  conimil- 
fions.  In  battle  the  oldefl  commands  the  right  wing 
of  the  army,  the  fecond  the  left  wing,  the  third  the 
centre  ;  the  fourth  the  right  wing,  of  the  fecond  line, 
the  fifth  the  left  wing,  the  fixth  the  centre  ;  }.nd  fo  on. 
In  fieges,  the  lieutenant-generals  always  command  the 
right  of  the  principal  attack,  and  order  what  they 
judge  proper  for  the  advancement  of  the  fiege  during 
the  24  hours  they  are  in  the  trenches  ;  except  liie  at- 
tacks, which  they  are  not  to  make  without  an  order 
from   the  general  in  chief. 

Lieuienant-GENtRALofthe  Ordnance. ^te  Ordnance 

List/tenaiit-GENKRAL  of  the  Artillery,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  very  great  mathematician,  and  an  able  engineer ; 
to  know  all  the  powers  of  artillery  ;  to  nnderftand  the 
attack  and  defence  q»  fortified  places,  in  all  its  differ- 
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rent  branches;  how  to  difjiofc  of  the  artillery  in  the 
day  of  battle  to  the  befl  advantage  ;  to  conduft  its 
march  and  retreat  ;  as  alfo  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  niinjerotis  apparatus  belonging  to  the  train,  and 
to  the  laboratory,  &c. 

Miijor-CENERAL,  the  next  officer  to  the  lieutenant- 
general.  His  chief  bufinefs  is  to  receive  orders  from 
the  general,  or  in  his  abfence  from  the  lieutenant  ge- 
neral of  the  day  ;  which  he  is  to  diftribiite  to  the 
brigade-majors,  with  whom  he  is  to  regulate  the 
guards,  convoys,  detachments,  &c.  On  him  the 
whole  fatigue  and  detail  of  duty  of  the  army  roll.  It 
is  the  major-general  of  the  day  who  is  charged  with 
the  encampment  of  the  army,  who  places  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  it  when  they  march,  who  marks  out  the 
ground  of  the  camp  to  the  quarter  mafter-general,  and 
wlio  places  the  new  guards  for  the  fafety  of  the  camp. 

The  day  the  army  is  to  march,  he  dictates  to  the 
field-officers  the  order  of  the  march,  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  general,  and  on  other  days  gives  them 
the  parole. 

In  a  fixed  camp  he  is  charged  with  the  foraging, 
with  reconnoitring  the  ground  for  it,  and  pofling  the 
cfcorts,  &c. 

In  fieges,  if  there  are  two  feparatc  attacks,  the  fe- 
€ond  belongs  to  him  ;  but  if  there  is  but  one,  he  takes, 
cither  from  the  right  or  left  of  the  attack,  that  which 
the  lieutenant-general  has  not  chofcn. 

When  the  army  is  under  arms,  he  aflifls  the  lieute- 
nant-general, whofe  orders  he  executes. 

If  the  army  marches  to  an  engagement,  his  poll  is 
»t  the  head  of  the  guards  of  the  army,  until  they  are 
near  enough  to  the  enemy  to  rejoin  their  different 
corps  ;  after  which  he  retires  to  his  own  proper  poll  : 
for  the  major-generals  arc  difpofed  on  the  order  of 
battle  as  the  lieutenant-generals  are  ;  to  whom,  how- 
ever, they  are  fubordinate,  for  the  command  of  their 
divifions.  The  major-general  has  one  aid-de-camp, 
paid  for  executing  his  orders. 

General  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  particular  march,  or 
beat  of  drum  ;  being  the  firfl  which  gives  notice,  com- 
monly in  the  morning  early,  for  the  infantry  to  be  in 
readinefs  to  march. 

General  is  likewife  an  appellation  by  which  offi- 
cers in  law,  in  the  revenues,  &c.  are  diftinguilhed  ;  as, 
«tt  or /ley -general, foticitor-ge!ieral,i,t.c.  receiver-general, 
comptroller-general,  iic.     See  Attorney,  &c. 

General  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  chief  of  an  order  of 
monks  j  or  of  all  the  houfes  and  congregations  efla- 
blifhcd  under  the  fame  rule.  Thus  we  fay,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Frsncifcans,  Ciftertians,  &c. 

GENERALISSIMO,  called  alfo  captain-general, 
and  fimply  general,  is  an  officer  who  commands  all  the 
military  powers  of  a  nation  ;  who  gives  orders  to  all  the 
other  general  officers ,  and  receives  no  orders  himfelf 
but  from  the  king. 

Monf.  Balzac  obferves,  that  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu 
firfl  coined  this  word,  of  hisown  abfolute  authority,  up- 
on his  going  to  command  the  French  army  in  Italy. 

GENERATE,  in  mufic,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the 
operation  of  that  mechanical  power  in  nature,  which 
every  found  has  in  producing  one  or  more  different 
founds.  Thus  any  given  found,  however  fimple,  pro- 
duces along  with  itfelf,  its  oftave,  and  two  other 
fouuds  extremely  (harp,  viz.  its  twelfth  above,  that  is 
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tofay,  theo(!la7Cof  icsfifth  ;  and  the  other  the  feven-   Geiieraiei 

teenth  above,  or  in  other  words,  the  double  odlave  of        H 

its  third  major.  _  Generat|o« 

Whether  we  fuppofe  this  procreation  of  founds  to 
refult  from  an  aptitude  in  the  texture  and  magnitude 
of  certain  particles  in  the  air,  for  conveying  to  our 
ears  vibrations  that  bear  thofe  proportions  one  to  ano- 
ther, as  being  determined  at  once  by  the  partial  and 
totall  ofcillatiansof  any  mufical  firing:  or  from  what- 
ever eoconomy  of  nature  we  choofe  to  trace  it  ;  the 
power  of  one  found  thus  to  produce  another,  when  in 
adlion,  is  faid  xo generate.  The  fame  word  is  applied, 
by  Signior  Tartini  and  his  followers,  to  any  two 
founds  which,  limultaneoufly   heard,  produce  a  third. 

GENERATED,  or  Genited,  is  ufed,  by  feme 
mathematical  writers,  for  whatever  is  produced,  either 
in  arithmetic,  by  the  multiplication,  divilion,  or  ex- 
traftiou  of  roots  ;  or  in  geometry,  by  the  invention 
of  the  contents,  areas,  and  iides  ;  or  of  extreme  and 
mean  proportionals,  without  arithmetical  addition  and 
fubiraflioH, 

GENERATING  line,  or  figure,  in  geometry, 
is  that  which,  by  its  motion  of  revolution,  produces 
any  other  figure,  plane  or  folid.     See  Genesis. 

GENERATION,  in  phyfiology,  the  aft  of  pro- 
creating and  producing  a  being  fimilar  to  the  parent. 
See  Anatomy,  n"  109,  no. 

Generation  cfFiJhes.  See  CoMPARittiyE  Anatomy, 
n^  154.  and  Ichthyology. 

Generation  of  Plana.     See  Botant,  feft.  v. 

Gener/ition  oj  Infeds.  See  Comparative  Anatotnyf 
p.  274.  and  Entomology,  fe6l.  ii. 

Parts  oj  Generation.  See  Anatomy,  noio7,  108. 

Generation,  in  mathematics,  is  ufed  forformation 
or  produdtion.  Thus  we  meet  with  the  generation  of 
equations,  curves,  folids,  &c. 

Generaticn,  in  theology.  The  Father  is  faid  by 
fomc  divines  to  have  produced  his  Word  or  Son  from 
all  eternity,  by  way  of  generation  ;  on  which  occafion 
the  word  generation  raifes  a  peculiar  idea;  that  procef- 
fion,  which  is  really  efFedlcdin  the  way  of  underfland- 
ing,  isciUed generation,  becaufe  in  virtue  thereof,  the 
Word  becomes  like  to  him  from  whom  he  takes  this 
original ;  or  as  St  Paul  expreffes  it,  is  the  figure  or 
image  of  his  fubflance,  /'.  e.  of  his  being  and  nature. 
And  hence  it  is,  they  fay,  that  the  fecond  Perfon  ia 
the  Trinity  is  called  the  Son. 

Generation  is  alfo  ufed,  though  fomewhat  im- 
properly, for  genealogy,  or  the  feries  of  children  iffued 
froni  the  fame  ftock.  That  the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew 
commmences  from  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  &c.  The  latter  and  more  accurate  tranflators, 
inflead  of  generation  ufe  the  word  genealogy. 

Generation  is  alfo  ufed  to  llgnify  a  people,  race, 
or  nation,  efpecially  in  the  literal  tranflaiions  of  the 
fcripture,  where  the  word  generally  occurs  where- 
ever  the  Latin  has  Generatio,  and  the  Greek  yiitrif. 
Thus,  "  A  wicked  and  pervefe  generation  feeketh  a 
lign,"  &c.  "  One  generation  palTes  away,  and  an- 
other comeih,"  &c. 

Generation  is  alfo  ufed  in  thefenfe  of  an  age,  or 
the  ordinary  period  of  man's  life.  Thus  we  fay,  "  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,"  In  this  fenfe  hiflo- 
rians  ufually  reckon  a  generation  the  fpace  of  53  years 
or  tliereabouis.  See  Age. 
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Generator      Herodotus  makes  three  generations  in  an  hundred 
H         years;  which  computation  appears  from  the  later  au- 
Q^"^*""' ,  thors  of  political  arithmetic  to  be  pretty  juft. 

GENERATOR,  in  mufic,  fignifies  the  principal 
found  or  founds  by  which  others  are  produced.  Thus 
the  loweft  C  for  the  treble  of  the  harplichord,  bcfidcs 
its  odave,  will  Ilrike  an  attentive  ear  with  its  twelfth 
t  above,  or  G  in  alt,  and  with  its  feventeenth  above,  or 
E  ill  alt.  The  C,  therefore,  is  called  their  ^^^/t^r^/or, 
the  G  and  E  its  produfts  or  harmonics.  But  in  the 
approximation  of  chords,  for  G,  its  oftave  below  is 
fubftituted,  which  conltitutes  a  fifth  from  the  genera- 
tor, or  lowed  C  J  and  for  E,  is  likewife  fubflituted  its 
fifteenth  below,  which,  with  the  abovementioned  C, 
forms  a  third  major.  To  the  lowed  notes,  therefore, 
exchanged  for  thefe  in  alt  by  fubftitution,  the  denomi- 
nations of  produtis  or  harmonics  are  likewife  given, 
whilrt  the  C  retains  the  name  of  their  generator.  But 
ftill  according  to  the  fydem  of  Tartini,  two  notes  in 
concord,  which  when  founded  produce  a  third,  may  be 
termed  the  concurring  generators  of  that  third.  (See 
Generation  Harmonique,  par  M.  Rameau  ;  fee  alfo  that 
delineation  of  Tartiui's  fydem  called  The  power  and 
principles  of  harmony.) 

GENERICAL  name,  in  natural  hidory,  the  word 
ufed  10  fignify  all  the  fpecies  of  natural  bodies,  which 
agree  in  certain  effential  and  peculiar  charafters,  and 
therefore  all  of  the  fame  family  or  kind  ;  fo  that  the 
word  ufcd  as  the  generical  name  equally  exprelTes  every 
one  of  them,  and  fome  other  words  expreffive  of  the 
peculiar  qualities  or  figures  of  each  are  added,  in  order 
to  denote  them  fingly,  and  make  up  what  is  called 
the  fpecific  name.      See  Botany  and  Zoology. 

GENESIS,  the  fird  book  of  the  Old  Teilament, 
containing  the  hiitory  of  the  creation,  and  the  lives 
of  the  fird  patriarchs. 

The  book  of  Genefis  dands  at  the  head  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. Its  author  is  held  to  be  Mofes  :  it  contains 
the  relation  of  2369  years,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  death  of  Jofeph.  The  Jews  arc  for- 
bidden 10  read  the  beginning  of  Genefis,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  Ezekiel,  before  30  years  of  age. 

The  Hebrews  called  this  book  Berefchith,  becaufe  it 
begins  with  that  word,  which  in  their  language  figni- 
fies in  principio,  or  "  in  the  beginning."  The  Greeks 
gave  it  \\\^m\\ii,  Genefis,  rtmnc,  q.d.  production,  gene- 
ration, becaufe  it  begins  with  the  hidory  of  the  pro- 
duftion  or  generation  of  all  beings. 

This  book,  befidcs  the  Iiidory  of  the  creation,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  original  innocence  and  fall  of 
man;  the  propagation  of  mankind  ;  the  rife  of  religion; 
the  general  defetSion  and  corruption  of  the  world  ;  the 
deluge;  the  reftoration  of  the  world,  the  divifion 
and  peopling  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  hidory  of  the 
firfl  patriarchs  to  the  death  of  Jofeph.  It  was  eafy 
for  Mofes  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  he  de- 
livers in  this  book,  becaufe  it  came  down  to  him  thro' 
a  few  hands  :  for  from  Adam  to  Noah  there  was  one 
man,  viz.  Methufclah,  who  lived  fo  long  as  to  fee  them 
both  :  in  like  manner  Shem  coiiverfed  with  Noah  and 
Abraham ;  Ifaac  with  Abraham  and  Jofeph,  from 
whom  the  records  of  this  book  might  ealily  be  con- 
veyed to  Mofes  by  Araram,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Jofeph. 


Genesis,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  formation  of  a 
line,  plane,  or  folid,  by  the  motion  or  flux  of  a  point, 
line,  or  furface.     See  Fluxious. 

The  genefis  or  formation,  e.gr.  ofa  globe  or  fphere, 
is  conceived  by  fuppofing  a  femicircle  to  revolve  upon 
a  right  line,  drawn  from  one  extreme  thereof  to  the 
other,  called  its  axis,  or  axis  of  circumvolution:  the 
motion  or  revolutionof  that  femicircle  is  the  genefis  of 
the  fphere,  &c. 

In  the  genelis  of  figures,  &c.  the  line  or  furface  that 
moves  is  called  the  defcrihent;  and  the  line  round  which, 
or,  according  to  which,  the  revolution  or  motion  is 
made,   the  dirigent. 

GENET,  Gennet,  or  Jennet,  in  the  manege,  de- 
notes a  fmall-fized  well-proportioned  Spanilh  horfe. 

To  ride  a  lagenette,  is  to  ride  after  the  Spanifh  fafhion, 
fo  diort,  that  thefpurs  bear  upon  the  horfes  flank. 

GENETHLIA,  in  antiquity,  a  folemnity  kept  in 
memory  of  fome  perfon  deceafed. 

GENETHLIACI,  in  aftrology,  perfons  who  creft 
horofcopes  or  pretend  to  foretel  what  Ihall  befal  a  man 
by  means  of  the  dars  which  prefidcd  at  his  nativity. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  >•e^t6^)),  origin, gene- 
ration, nativity. 

The  ancients  called  them  Chaldai,  and  by  the  gene- 
ral name  mathe7natici :  accordingly,  the  fcveral  civil 
and  canon  laws,  which  we  find  made  againft  the  ma- 
thematicians, only  refpeft  the_^t'«c/^/Mcioraftrologers. 

Tliey  were  expelled  Rome  by  a  formal  decree  of  the 
fcnate ;  and  yet  found  fo  much  proteftion  from  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  that  they  remained  therein 
unmoleded.  Hence  an  ancient  author  fpeaks  of  them 
as  hominum getiiis,  quod  in  civitate  nojlrafemfer  iT  ve- 
tabitiir,  ij-  retinebitur. 

GENETTE,  in  zoology.     SeeVivERRA, 

GENEVA,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  on  the  confines 
of  France  and  Savoy,  fituated  in  6°  £.  Long,  and 
46°  12'  9"  N.  Lat.  It  dands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Rhone,  jtid  at  the  place  where  the  latter  ilTues  from 
the  lake  which  takes  its  name  from  the  city  ;  and  part 
of  it  is  built  on  an  ifland  in  the  river.  It  is  handfome, 
well  fortified,  and  pretty  large  ;  the  llreets  in  general 
are  clean  and  well  paved,  but  the  principal  one  is  en- 
cumbered with  a  row  of  fliops  on  each  fide  between 
the  carriage  and  foot-paths.  The  latter  is  very  wide, 
and  protefted  from  the  weather  by  great  wooden  pent- 
houfes  projefting from  the  roofs;  which,  though  very 
convenient,  give  the  flreet  a  dark  and  dull  appear- 
ance. The  houfes  are  generally  condruded  of  fiee- 
ffone,  with  bafcments  of  limedone;  the  gutters,  fpoutf, 
ridges,  and  outward  ornaments,  being  made  of  tinned 
iron.  Some  of  them  have  arched  walks  or  piazzas  in 
front.  The  place  called  Treille  is  very  agreeable,  be- 
ing planted  with  linden  trees,  and  commanding  a  fine 
profped  of  the  lake,  with  feveral  ranges  of  rocks  rifmg 
behind  one  another,  fome  covered  with  vineyards  and 
herbage,  and  others  with  fnow,  having  optnings  be- 
tween them.  Immediately  below  Geneva  the  Rhone 
is  joined  by  the  Arve,  a  cold  and  muddy  dream  riling 
among  the  Alps,  and  deriving  a  confiderable  part  of  its 
waters  from  the  Glaciers.  The  Rhone  is  quite  clear 
and  tranfparent,  fo  that  the  muddy  water  of  the  Arve 
is  didingiiilhed  from  it  even  after  they  have  flowed 
for  feveral  miles  together.    There  are  four  bridges 
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©ehcva.  over  the  Rhone  before  it  joins  the  Arve  ;  and  from  it 
■ " '  tiio  city  is  fiipplicd  with  water  by  means  of  an  hy- 
draulic machine,  which  raifcs  it  loo  Paris  feet  above 
its  level.  The  principal  buildings  are,  I.  The  Maifon 
de  Villa,  or  town-hoiife,  a  plain  ancient  edifice,  with 
large  rooms,  in  which  the  councils  alTemblc,  and  pub- 
lic enienainments  are  hclsl;  and  in  one  of  them  a  week- 
ly concert  is  held  by  fubfcription  during  the  vvinter. 
The  afcent  to  the  upper  flory  is  not  by  fteps  but  a 
paved  aclivity  j  which  however,  is  fo  gentle,  that 
horfes  and  mules  can  go  up  to  the  top.  2.  The 
church  of  St  Peter,  formerly  the  cathedral,  is  an  an- 
eient  Goihic  building,  with  a  modern  portico  of  feven 
large  Corinthian  columnsof  red  and  whitemarble  from 
Roche,  The  only  thing  remarkable  in  the  infide  is 
the  tomb  of  Henry  duke  of  Rohan,  3.  Tlie  arfenal 
is  in  good  order,  and  fupplied  vi'ith  arms  fuificient  for 
1 2,000  men.  There  are  many  ancient  fuits  of  armour  ; 
and  the  fcaliug  ladders,  lanihorns, hatchets,  Scc.ufed  by 
the  Savoyards  in  their  treacherous  attempt  on  the  city 
in  the  year  1602,  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  are  here  pre- 
ferved.  The  magazines  contain  no  cannons  betides 
mortars._  4.  Thehofpital  is  a  large  handfome  building, 
by  which  and  other  charities  near  4000  poor  people  are 
maintained.  5.  The  fortifications  on  the  fide  of  Savoy 
areof  the  modern  conflruftion,  but  arc  commanded  by 
lorae  neighbouring  grounds.  On  the  fide  of  France 
they  are  old  fafliioned,  and  at  any  rate  are  rather  cal- 
culated to  prevent  a.  furprife  than  Co  fuflain  a  regular 
ficge.  There  are  three  gates,  towards  France,  Savoy 
and  Switzerland;  and  the  accefs  to  the  lake  is  guarded 
by  a  double  jetiy  and  chain. 

The  territory  belonging  to  this  city  contains  about 
feven  fquare  leagues,  and  is  divided  into  nine  pa- 
rilhcs  ;  the  town  is  by  far  the  moft  populous  in  Swit- 
zerland, having  about  30,000  inhabitants,  of  whom, 
however,  5000  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  ablcnt. 
It  has  a  fmall  diftrift  dependent  upon  it,  but  this 
does  not  contain  above  16,000,  The  adjacant  coun- 
try is  extremely  beautiful,  and  has  many  magnificent 
views  arifing  from  the  different  pofitions  of  the  nume- 
rous hills  and  mountains  with  regard  to  the  town  and 
lake.  The  inhabitants  were  formerly  diflinguiflied  in- 
to four  clalTes,  viz.  citizens,  burgeiTcs,  inhabitants,  and 
natives  ;  and  fince  the  revolution  in  1782,  a  fifth  clafs, 
named  domkilius,  have  been  added,  who  annually 
receive  pennilTion  from  the  niagiflrates  to  rclide  in  the 
city.  The  citizens  and  burgelTes  alone,  however,  are 
admitted  to  a  fliare  in  the  government;  thofe  called 
inhabitants  are  ftrangers  allowed  to  fettle  in  the  town 
with  certain  privileges  ;  and  natives  arc  the  fons 
of  thofe  inhabitants,  who  poiTcfs  additional  advantages. 
The  people  arc  very  aftive  and  induftrious,  carrying 
on  an  extenfivc  commerce. 

This  city  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  learned 
learning  in  r"cn  •'  has  produced.  The  reformed  dodtrines  of  reli- 
Ocneva.  gion  were  very  early  received  in  it,  being  preached 
there  in  1553  by  William  Farel  and  Peter  Virct  of 
Orbe,  and  afterwards  finally  eflabliflitd  by  the  celebra- 
ted John  Calvin.  Of  this  reformer  Voltaire  obferves 
that  he  gave  his  name  to  the  religious  doftrines  firll 
broached  by  others,  in  the  fame  manner  thatAmericus 
Vefpntius  gave  name  to  the  continent  of  America 
which  had  formerly  been  difcovcred  by  Columbus.  It 
Was  by  the  afTiduiiy  of  this  celebrated  reformer,  and 
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tlie  influence  that  he  acquired  among  the  citizens,  Ctneva. 
that  a  public  academy  was  firft  edsblillied  in  the  city, '^■■^'  ' 
where  he,  Theodore  Beza,  and  fome  of  the  more  tnii- 
rient  firft  reformers,  read  Icflures  with  uncommon  fuc- 
ccfs.  The  intolerant  fpirit  of  Calvin  is  well  known  ; 
but  little  of  it  now  appears  in  the  government  of  Ge- 
neva: on  the  contrary  it  is  the  moll  tolerating  of  all 
the  States  in  Switzerland,  being  the  only  one  of  them 
which  permits  the  public  cxercife  of  the  Lutheran  re- 
ligion. The  advantages  of  the  academy  at  Geneva  are 
very  confpicuous  among  the  citizens  at  this  day,  eveti 
the  lower  clafs  of  them  being  exceedingly  well  inform- 
ed;  fothat,  according  to  Mr  Coxe,  there  is  not  a  ciiy 
in  Europe  where  learning  is  lb  generally  diftufed,  "  I 
received  great  fatisfadion(fays  he)  in  converlingeven 
with  feveral  tradefmen  upon  topics  both  of  literature 
and  politics;  and  was  artoniihed  to  find  in  this  clafs 
of  men  fo  uncommon  a  Hiare  of  knowledge  ;  but  the 
wonder  ceafes  when  we  are  told  that  all  of  ihem  were 
educated  at  the  public  academy,"  In  this  feniinary 
the  induflry  and  emulation  of  the  fludents  are  excited 
by  the  annual  diflribution  of  prizes  to  thofe  who  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  in  each  clafs.  The  prizes  confift 
of  fmall  medals,  but  are  conferred  with  fuch  folemnity 
as  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  ftriking  tffed;  on  the  minds 
of  youth.  There  is  alfo  a  public  library  to  which  the 
citizens  have  accefs,  and  which  undoubtedly  tends 
greatly  to  that  univerfal  diflufion  of  learning  fo  re- 
markable among  the  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by 
Bonnivard,  remarkable  for  his  fufFrii'gsin  thecaufe  of 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  Having  been  a  great  an- 
tagonift  ef  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  againfl  whom  he  af- 
ferted  the  independence  of  Gtneva,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune at  lafl  to  be  taken  prifoner,  and  was  imprifon- 
ed  for  fix  years  in  a  dungeon  below  the  level  of  the 
lake,  in  the  caftleof  Chillon,  which  llandson  a  rock  in 
the  lake,  and  is  conneftcd  with  the  land  by  a  draw- 
bridge. In  1536  thiscalUe  was  taken  fron.  Charles  III, 
of  Savoy  by  the  canton  of  Berne,  allifb  d  by  thr  Gene- 
vans, who  furnillicd  a  frigate  (their  whole  naval  force) 
to  bcfiege  it  by  fea.  Bonnivard  was  now  taken  from  his 
dungeon,  where  by  conftant  walking  back  wards  and 
forward,  his  only  amuiemeni,  he  had  worn  a  hollow 
in  the  floor  which  conliftcd  of  folid  rock.  Bonnivard 
coniidered  the  hardfhips  he  had  endured  as  ties  vhich 
endeared  him  to  the  city,  and  became  a  principal  pro- 
moter  of  the  reformation  by  the  mild  methods  of  per- 
fuafion  and  inftruftion.  He  clofed  his  benefadlions  hj 
the  gift  of  his  books  and  manufcripts,  and  bequeathing 
his  fortune  towards  the  cltablifliment  and  fupport  of 
the  feniinary.  His  works,  which  chiefly  relate  10  the 
hjflory  of  Geneva,  are  flill  prefervcd  with  great  care 
and  reverence.  The  library  contains  25,000  volumes, 
with  many  curious  manufcripts,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  publifhed  by  the  reverend  H.  Senncbier  the 
librarian,  who  has  I'kewife  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by 
feveral  literary  works.  Meflrs  Bonnet,  Sauflbre,  Mal- 
lei, and  de  Luc  are  the  other  moft  diftingiiillird  literary 
geniufes  of  which  Geneva  can  boafl.  The  lafl  is  par- 
ticularly rem.arkable  for  the  perfcftion  to  which  he  has 
brought  the  barometer,  and  which  is  now  fo  great, 
that  very  little  feenis  pofTible  to  be  done  by  any  body 
tlfe.  His  cabinet  merits  the  attention  of  naturalifls,  * 
as  containing  many  rare  and  curious  fpecimens  of  fof-  ■*""""' "' 
fils,  which  ferve  to  illu.lrate  the  theory  of  the  g'obc.  ^^j^.^"^^^' 
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Hnevi.    It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  :  r.  Such  as  enable 

— ^ '  the  naturalill  to  compare  the  petrtfailiDnb  of"  aiiin;als 

and  vegetables  with  the  fame  bodies  which  are  ftill 
known  to  exifl;  in  our  parts  of  the  globe.   2.  The  com- 
pare thefe  petrcfaflions  of  animals  with  the  fame  bo- 
dies which  are  known  to  exift  in  different  countries. 
3.  To  confider  thepetrefaclions  of  thofe  bodies  which 
are  no  longer  know  n  to  e.\ift.     The  fecond  part  com- 
prehends the  flones  under  three  points  of  view:    i. 
Thofe  of  the  primitive  mountains,  which  contain  no 
animal  bodies  ;  2.  Thofe  of  the  fecondary  mountains, 
which  contain  only  marine  bodies  ;  3.  Thofe  which 
contain  terrc-Ilrial  bodies.     Tlie  tliird   pirt  contains 
the  lavas  and  other  volcanic  produftions  ;  which  are 
diflinguiQied  into  two  claifes  :   i.  Thofe  which  come 
from  volcanoes  now  aflually  burning  ;   2.  Thofe  from 
J         extinguiflied  volcanoes, 
[iftoryand      In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  city  and  ter- 
Dvern-       ritoryof  Geneva  made  part  of  his  empire;  and,  under 
cnt  of      his  fuccefTors,  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  German  enipe- 
eneva.      j-ors.  By  reafonof  the  imbecilityof  thefe  princeshow- 
ever,  the  bifhops  of  Geneva  acquired  fuch  authority 
over  the  inhabitants,  that  the  emperor  had  no  other 
means  of  counterbalancing  it  than  by  augmenting  the 
privileges  of  the  people.  In  thefe  barbarous  ages  alfo 
the  bifhops  and  counts  had  conflant  difputes,  of  which 
the  people  took  the  advantage  ;   and  by  fiding  fome- 
times  with  one,  and  fometimes  with  the  other,   they 
obtained  an  extenfion  of  their  privileges  from  both. 
The  houfe  of  Savoy  at  length  purchafed   the  terrri- 
tory,  and  fuccceded  the  counts  with  additional  power  : 
againft  them  therefore  the  bifhops  and  people  united 
in  order  to  refill  their  encroachments;  and,  during 
this  period,  the  government  was  flrangely  complicated 
by  reafon  of  the  various  pretenfions  of  the  three  par- 
ties.    The  counts  of  Savoy,  however,  hadatlaflthe 
addrefs  to  diffolve  the  union  between  the  bifhops  and 
citizens,  by  procuring  the  epifcopal  fee  for  their  bro- 
thers, and  even  their  illegitimate  children  ;  by  which 
means  their  power  became  gradually  foextenlive,that 
towards  the  commencement  of  the   i6th   century, 
Charles  III.  of  Savoy  (though   the  government  was 
accounted  entirely  republican)  obtained  an  almofl  ab- 
folutc  authority  over  the  people,  and  exercifed  it  in 
a  mofl  unjufl  and  arbitrary  manner. Thus  violent  com- 
motions took  place;  and  the  citizens  became  divided 
into  two  parties,    one   of  which,    viz.  the  patriots, 
were  flyled  E'ulgeiioff's)!  or  coiifederates  ;  the  partifans 
of  Savoy  being  difgraced  by  the  appellation  of  Mam- 
v:e!::cs  w  Jlavei.     The  true  period  of  Genevan  liberty 
may  therefore  be  conlidered  as  commencing  with  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Berne  and  Fribiirg  in  the  year 
T526  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  duke  was  in  a 
Ihort  time  deprived  of  his  authority,  the  bilhop  driven 
from  the  city,  and  the  reformed  religion  and  a  re- 
yublican  form  of  government  introduced.  A  long  w-ar 
commenced  with  Savoy  on  this  account  :  but  the  Ge- 
Eevans  proved  an  overmatch  for  their  enemies  by  their 
own  bravery  and  the  afTiftance  of  the  inhaljitants  of 
Berne.  In  1584,  the  republic  concluded  a  treaty  vvitii 
Zurich  and  Berne,   by  which  it  is  allied  to  the  Swifs 
cantons.   The  houfe  of  Savoy  made  their  lafl;  attempt 
againfl  Geneva  in  1602,  when  the  city  v/as   treach- 
croully  attacked  in  the  ni,'^ht-time  during  a  profound 
peace.     Two  hundred  foldiers  had  fcaled  the  walls, 
and  got  into  the  tov.-n  before  ar.y  alarm  was  given  ; 
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but  they  Were  repulfcd  by  ilic  dcfictat©  v.'.fcn*  of  r  acnivx 
few  citizens,  who  perKhed  in  the  encounter.  A  petard  ^~— v — -' 
had  been  faflened  to  one  of  the  gates  by  the  Savoy- 
ards ;  butthe  gunner  was  killed  before  it  could  be  dif- 
charged.  The  war  occalioned  by  this  treachery  wms 
next  year  concluded  by  a  folcmn  treaty,  which  has 
ever  lince  been  obfervcd  on  both  lides  ;  thongli  the 
independence  of  Geneva  was  not  formally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  king  of  Sardinia  till  the  year  r  754. 

The  rcfloratiou  of  tranquillity  from  without  ia  con- 
fequence of  the  above  treaty,  was  however  foon  fol- 
lowed by  the  flames  of  internal  difcord,  fo  common 
in  popular  governments;  fo  that  during  ihewhols 
of  the  lafl  century  the  hiflory  of  Geneva  affords  lit- 
tle more  than  an  account  of  liie  flruggles  betwixt  the 
ariAocratical  and  popular  parties.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefent  century  the  power  of  the  Grand 
Council  was  become  almoft  abfolute  ;  but  in  order  to 
reflrain  its  authority,  an  ediiit  was  procured  in  i  707 
by  the  popular  party,  cnafting,  that  every  five  years 
a  general  council  of  the  citizens  and  burghers  lliould 
be  fummoned  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  the  re- 
public. In  confequence  of  this  law  a  general  aflem- 
bly  was  convened  in  1712  ;  and  the  very  firfl  act  of 
that  alfembly  was  to  abolilh  the  edicT;  by  which  they 
had  been  convened.  A  proceeding  fo  extraordinary" 
can  fcarcely  be  accounted  for  on  the  principles  of  po- 
pular ficklcnefs  and  inconflancy.  Rouffeau,  in  kia 
Mifcellaneous  Works,  afcribes  it  to  the  artifices  of 
the  magiflrates,  and  the  equivocal  terms  marked  up- 
on the  billets  then  in  ufe.  For  the  queflion  being  put, 
"  Whether  the  opinion  of  the  councils  for  aboliihing 
the  periodical  affemblies  fhould  pafs  into  a  law,"  the 
words  approbation  or  rejiBion,  put  upon  the  billets 
by  which  the  votes  were  given,  might  be  interpreted 
either  way.  Thus,  if  the  billet  was  chofen  on  which 
the  word  approbation '^12.%  written,  the  opiLiioii  of  the 
councils  which  rejeded  the  ailembles  was  approved  ; 
and  by  the  word  rejeliion,  the  periodical  affenibly  was 
rejected  of  courfe.  Hence  feveral  of  the  ciiizensrom- 
plained  that  they  had  been  deceived,  and  that  they 
never  meant  to  reject  the  general  alfembly,  b.it  only 
the  opinion  of  the  councils. 

In  confequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  general  af- 
femblies the  power  of  the  ariftocratical  party  was 
greatly  augmented;  till  at  length  the  inhabitants  exert- 
ing them  felves  with  uncommon  fpirit  and  pcrfeverance, 
found  means  to  limit  the  powerof  the  magiflrates,  and 
enlarge  tlieir  ov/n  rights.  In  1 776, as  Mr  Coxe  informs  4 
us,  the  government  might  be  confidercd  as  a  mean  be-  •■'■'etch  of 
twixtthatof  the  ariflocratical  and  popular  cantons  of ''^^  S"/'^'^'*" 
Switzerland.  The  members  of  the  fenate,  or  little  ^'^"1 '" 
council  of  25,  enjoyed  in  their  corporate  capacity  fc- 
veral  very  coufiderablc  prerogatives.  By  them  halfth* 
members  of  the  great  council  were  named;  the  princi- 
pal magiflrates  were  fupplied  from  their  own  bodv  ; 
they  convoked  the  great  and  general  councils,  delibe- 
rating prcvioully  upon  every  queflion  which  was  to  be 
brought  before  thefe  councils.  They  were  veiled  alfo 
with  thechicf  executive  power,  the  ^'dminiftration  of 
finances,  and  had  in  a  certain  degree  tiie  jurifdiclion 
in  civil  and  criminal  caufcs.  Moll  of  the  fmaller  pclis 
were  likewife  filled  by  them  ;  and  they  enjoyed  the 
fole  privilege  of  conferring  the  burgherlltip.  Thefe, 
and  otherprerogaiiv.es.,  however,  vvere  balanced  by 
thofe  of  the  great  council  and  the  privileges  of  tlie  gt- 
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Gtatva,  nernl  council.  The  fcirmer  had  a  right  [O  choolc  ilir 
'  ^  mciiiliers  1)1  ihc  ftiiatt  trom  tlicir  own  body;  receiving 
a))|jcals  ill  all  caiii'cs  above  a  ceriaiii  value,  iiardoiiiiig 
criiniiuls,  &c.  Iiclides  which  they  had  the  imponaiit 
priviltf^c  of  .•.pjiroviiig  di'  rejc':iii|;!;  whatever  vvaspio- 
jioltd  liy  ihc  Iciiaic  to  be  laid  lielorc  the  people. 

The  {general  council  or  ad'endily  of  the  people,  is 
conipolcd  of  tlic  citizens  and  bnrj;!K'r3  of  the  town  -, 
tlieir  iiiiniber  in  general  anioiiiiiiiijv  lo  1500,  though 
iiliially  not  more  than  1200  were  ]>ief<  iit ;  the  remain- 
der rcliding  in  foreign^  countries,  or  being otherwifc 
ablent.     ll  meets  twice  a-ycar,  chooi'es  (he  principal 
magilLraics,  approves  or  rejetls  the  laws  and  regula- 
liuiis  jiropoCc  by  the  other  councils,  inipofes  taxes, 
contracts  alliances,  declares  war  or  jieace,  and  nomi- 
nates half  the  members  of  the  great  council,  &c.  But 
the  principal  check  to  the  power  of  the  fen.ile  arofe 
from  (he  right  of  rf-f/fif//<j;;,or  the  power  of  aninially 
expelling  four  members  from  the  fenatc  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  thc/i'/'/rt'/o  or  principal  magillratcs,  and  from 
the  right  of  reprcfentation.     The  fyndiesarc  four  in 
number,  chofen  annually  from  the  IVnaieby  the  gene- 
ral council  ;  and   three  years  elapfc  before  the  fame 
members  can  again  be  appointed.    In  choollng  thefe 
magiftratcs,  the  fenatc  apjiointed  from  its  own  body 
tight   candidates,   from  whom  the  four  fyndics  were 
to  be  chofen  by  the  general  council.  The  latter,  how- 
ever,  had  it  ill  their  power  to  rejeft  not  only  the  lirlt 
eight  candidates,  but  alio  the  whole  body  of  fcEiators 
in  fuccellion  :  in  which  cafe,  four  members  of  the  fe- 
natc retired  into  the  great  council  ;  and  their  places 
were   lilled  by  an   cijual  nuiidier    from  tliat  council. 
With  regaril  10  the  power  of  reprcfentation,  every  ci- 
tizen orliurglier  h.id  the  privilege  of  applying  to  the 
fenate  in  order  to  procure  a  new  regulation  in  tliisref- 
pec-f,  or  of  rcmonitrating  sgainft  any  ailt   of  the  ma- 
gidracy.     To    thefe  remondranccs   the    niagillrales 
were  obliged  to  give  an  explicit  anl\vcr  ;   ior  if  a  ia- 
tisfaftory  anfwer  was  not  given  to  one,  a  ftcond  was 
immediately  prelentcd.  Tiic  rcprefenlation  was  made 
by  a  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  citizens  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  point  in  (luellion. 
Account  of    Since  the  1  776,  however, fcveral  changes  have  taken 
the  rtvolu-  place.  This  right  of  »v-c/fiO'/6«, which  the  ariflorratical 
tioii  111         party  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  juople  in  1768,  loon 
ly'ii-  proved  very  difagrecablc,  being  eonlidered  by  ihcfor- 

iiieras  a  kind  ofoflracifm;  for  wliichreafon  thrycatch- 
cdat  every  opporiiinily  of  procuring  lis  alvili  I  ion.  They 
were  now  diUiiiguilhed  by  the  title  u{ ,-icgi4/hi-i,  while 
the  popular  iniriy  had  that  of  rcpii'fentaiiti  ;  and  the 
point  iti  difpute  was  the  compilaiion  of  a  new  code  of 
laws.  This  mcafurc  the  negatives  oppofed,  as  fup- 
pofmg  that  it  would  tend  to  reduce  their  prerogative  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rcprefentants  tiled  their 
tunioft  endeavours  to  promote  it,  in  hopes  of  having 
their  privileges  augmented  by  this  means.  At  lafl, 
in  the  month  of  January  1777,  the  negatives  were 
obliged  to  comply  with  llie  demands  of  tlieir  antago- 
nifts  ;  and  a  committee  for  lorming  a  new  code  of  laws 
was  ap|iointed  by  the  concurrence;  of  the  little,  great, 
and  general  councils.  The  comniiitee  was  tolaflfor  two 
years, and  the  codeto  be  laid  before  the  three  councils 
forthcir  joint  approbation  or  rejedion.  A  (ketch  of 
tjic  firft  part  of  thecodc  was  prefcnted  to  the  little  and 
great  coiwicils  on  ifac  firH  of  Sieptcmbcr  1779;  tbat 


they  might  profit  by  their  obfervations  before  it  was 
prefcnted  to  the  general   council.     Great  difputes  a- 
rofc;  and  at  length  it  was  carried  by  the  negatives  tliat 
the  code  fliould  bo  rejeftcd  and  the  committee  dilfolv- 
ed.     'I'he  oppolite  parly  coniplaincdof  this  as   tincon- 
Aitiuional,  and  violent  dilpuies  cnfticd  ;  the  illue  of 
wiiich  was,   that  the  great  council  offered  to  compile 
the  code,  and  fubmit  it  to  the  decifion  of  the  public. 
This  did  not  give  fatisfatlioii    10  the   i)opular  )iarty, 
who  confidercd  it  as  iiUidious:  the  contentions  revived 
with  mitix  fury  ilian  ever,iintil  at  length  the  negatives 
fupjioli'  g,  or  pretending  to  fuppofe,  that  their  coun- 
try was  ind.ingcr,  applied  totheir  guarantees,  t'rance, 
Zurich,  and  heme,    intreaiing  them   to  protei^t  the 
laws  and  conflitution.    I  his  wasproducUvcof  no  good 
cfti-'tt  ;   fo  that  the   negatives  found  no  other  method 
of  gaining  their  jjoiiit  than  by  fowing  lilfenlion  among 
the  different  clalfes  of  inhabitants.    The  unlives  were 
difcontented   and  jeah.nis  on  account   of  many  exclu- 
fivc  privileges  enjoyed  by  that  clafs  named  ciiizens  : 
tlicy  were  bcfides  exafperated  againd  tjiein  for  hav- 
ing, in  I  773,  banilhed  eiglitof  tin  principal  natives, 
who  pretended  that  theriglit  of  burghefihip  belong- 
ed to  the  natives  as  well  as  to  the  citizens,  and  de- 
manded that  this  right  ought  to  be  gratuitoully  con- 
ferred inllead  of  being  purchafed.     The  negatives, 
in  hopes  of  making  fuch  a  contidcrablc  addition  to 
their  party,   courted  the   natives  by  all  the  methods 
they  could  think  of,  jiroiiiiling  by  a  public  declaration 
that  they  were  ready  to  confer  upon  thcin  tliofe  privi- 
leges of  trade  and  commerec  which  hr.d  hitlierto  been 
confined  exclufively  to  the  citizens.  The  delignsof  the 
negatives  were  likcwife  openly  favoured  by  the  court 
of  France,  and  difjiaiches  were  even   written  to  the 
French  relidcnt  at  Geneva  to  be  communicated  to  the 
principalnatives  who  fidcd  with  iheariftoeratic  party. 
Tlie  attorncy-getieral,conceivingthis  mode  of  interfe- 
rence to  be  higbly  unconftitniiotial, prefcnted  a  fpiritcd 
remonflrancc;  bywhicli  the  French  court  were  fo  much 
difplcafed  that  they  |)rocurcd  his  dcpoiition  from  his 
oflicc;  and  thus  their  party  was  very  confiderably  in- 
creafed  among  the  natives.     The  rcjircfcntants  were 
by  no  meansnef/ligentintheir  endeavoursto  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  fame  party,  and  even  promifcd  what 
they    had  hitherto  oppofed  in  the   flrongefl  manner, 
viz.  to  facilitate  the   acquifition  of  burghcrlliip,    and 
to  bcflow  it  as  the  rcconipcnce  of  indnflry  and  good 
behaviour.     Thus  two  jiartics  were   formed  among 
the  natives  thcmfelves;  and  the  dillenlions  becoming 
every   day  worfe  and  worfe,   a  general  infurretlion 
took  i)lacc  oil  the  5th  of  February  1781.     A  difpute, 
accompanied  with   violent  reproaches,  having   com- 
menced betwixt  two  neighbouring  and  oppofite  par- 
tics  of  natives,  a  battle  would  have  immediately  taken 
place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  iiuerpolitioii  of  the  fyn- 
dics on  the  one  tide,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  reprcfcii- 
tants  on  the  otlier.  The  tumult  was  beginning  to  ftib- 
fidc,whcii  a  difcharge  of  mufquctry  was  lieard  from  the 
arfenal.     Some  young  men  who  (ided  with  the  nega- 
tives, liaviiig  taken  polfelllon  of  the  arfenal,  had  (ired 
by  iiiiftal.c  upon  fcveral  natives  of  their  own  party, and 
had  killed  one  and  wounded  another.     This  was  con- 
fnlercd  by  the  reprcfentauts  as  the  fignql  for  a  gene- 
ral infurrection,  on  which  they  inftantly  tooknparms 
and  marched  in  three  colnmiis  10  the  arfenal  ;  but 
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Benf»a.    finJing  there  only  a  few  young  men  who  had  ralhly 

— •' '  fired  without  orders,  they  permitted  the  rell  to  retire 

without  molcllation.  In  the  opinion  of  fome  jieoplc, 
however,  this  affair  was  preconcerted,  andthcrcprc- 
fent^nts  are  faid  to  have  been  the  tirlt  aggrcllors. 

The  reprefcntants  having  thus  taken  up  arms,  were 
in  no  hallc  to  lay  them  down.  They  took  poUcllion 
of  all  the  avenues  to  the  city  ;  and  their  committee  be- 
ing fummoned  next  morning  by  the  natives  to  fulril 
their  engagements  witli  refpcet  to  the  burgherlhip, 
they  held  feveral  meclings  with  the  principal  negatives 
on  that  fubjert,  but  witliout  any  fucccfs  :  for  though 
the  latter  readily  agreed  to  an  angmentation  of  the 
commercial  privileges  of  the  natives,  they  abfolutely 
refufcd  to  facilitate  the  acquilition  of  the  burgherlhip. 
The  committee,  however,  embarralled  and  alarmed  at 
the  number  and  threats  of  the  natives,  determined  to 
abide  by  what  they  had  promifed  ;  drew  up  an  cdiil 
permitting  the  natives  to  carry  on  trade,  and  to  hold  the 
rank  of  oiHcers  in  the  military  allbciations  ;  and  con- 
ferred the  burgherlhip  on  more  than  100  perfons  taken 
from  the  natives  and  inhabitants,  and  even  from  tlie 
pealants  of  the  territory.  This  was  approved  by  the 
three  coui'icils  ;  the  negatives,  dreading  tlie  power  of 
their  advcrfarics,  who  had  made  theml'elves  mafters 
of  tlic  city,  not  daring  to  ntakc  their  appearance. 

Thus  the  popular  party  imagined  that  they  had  got 
a  complete  viC-lory  ;  but  they  foon  found  tliemfelves 
deceived.  They  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  deputies 
from  Zurich  and  Berne  (who  had  been  fent  to  conci- 
liate the  differences)  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  and  this 
Was  no  fooncr  done,  tlian  thel'e  fame  deputies  declared 
the  edirt  in  favour  of  the  natives  to  be  null  and  illegsl. 
The  fenate  declared  theml'elves  of  the  fame  opinion  ; 
and  maintained,  that  the  alFent  of  the  councils  had 
been  obt.iined  only  through  fear  of  the  reprefcntants 
who  were  under  arms,  and  whom  none  at  that  time 
durft  oppole.  Tiie  reprefcntants,  exafperated  by  this 
proceeding,  prefenied  another  remonllrancc  on  the 
i8th  of  March  1  7S2,  fuuimoning  the  magillrates  once 
more  to  confirm  the  cdii^f  ;  but  a  month  afterwards 
received  the  laconic  anfwer,  that  "  government  was 
neither  willing  nor  able  to  confirm  it."  The  natives, 
now  linding  themfelves  dilappointcd  in  their  favourite 
objfv^  at  the  very  time  they  had  fuch  ftrong  hopes  of 
fbtaiiiiiii';  it,  behaved  at  tirlt  like  frantic  people  ;  and 
tlicl'c  traulports  having  fubfided,  an  univerfal  tumult 
took  place.  The  molt  moderate  of  the  popular  party 
endeavoured  iu  vain  to  allay  their  fury,  by  difpcrliug 
themfelves  iu  dillcrent  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  the 
citizens,  finding  themfelves  at  lall  obliged  either  to 
abandon  the  party  of  the  natives  or  to  join  them  open- 
ly, haflily  ailopted  the  latter  meafurc  ;  after  which,  as 
none  couKl  now  oppole  them,  the  ofllcers  of  the  repre- 
fcntants took  poliellion  of  tlie  town,  and  quelled  ihc 
inlurreiflion.  Various  ncgoclations  were  carried  on 
with  the  negatives  in  order  to  prevail  upou  them  to 
ratify  the  cdift,  but  without  fucccfs  ;  oji  which  a 
few  of  tlie  magidratcs  were  confined  by  the  popu- 
lar party  along  with  the  principal  negatives;  and 
as  they  jullly  expeflcd  the  iutrrf'crence  of  Krancc  on 
recount  of  what  they  had  done,  they  rclulved  to 
prolong  the  conliucment  of  the  prifoners,  that  they 
might  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hoftages  for  their  own 
fttfciy.     In  the  mean  time  the  body  of  citizens,  decei- 


ved by  the  pretences  of  the  popular  party,  afted  as  if   GcneVn. 

tlieir  power  was  already  ellablillicd  and   |icrmaufnf.  ' " — ' 

In  confeqnenceof  this,  they  depofed  feveral  members 
of  the  great  and  little  councils,  appointing  in  tlieir 
room  an  equal  number  of  pcrfuus  who  were  favourable 
to  the  caufc  of  the  repreleiuants.  The  great  council 
thus  new  modelled,  executed  the  edirt  for  conferring 
the  burgherlhip  upon  a  number  of  the  natives  j  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  fafety,  compofcd  of  eleven 
members,  with  very  conlidcrable  authority.  JJy  this 
committee  tlic  public  tranquillity  was  re-eltablilhed  ; 
after  which,  the  fortilications  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
paired ;  and  the  people  were  buoyed  up  by  the  moll 
dangerous  notions  of  their  own  prowefs,  and  a  couli- 
dence  that  France  either  durit  not  attack  them  or  dij 
not  incline  to  do  lb.  In  confequeiice  of  this  fatal  er- 
ror, they  refufed  every  offer  of  reconciliation  which 
was  made  them  from  the  other  party  ;  until  at  lalt 
troops  were  difpatched  againll  them  by  tlie  king  of 
Sardinia  and  the  canton  of  Berne  ;  and  their  rclpec- 
tive  generals,  Mellrs  de  la  Marmora  and  l.eiitulus, 
being  ordered  to  art  in  concert  willi  the  KrencJi 
commander  M.  de  Jaucourt,  who  had  advanced  to 
the  frontiers  with  a  conlidcrable  ilrtachment.  The 
Genevans,  however,  vainly  initfed  up  by  a  conti' 
denee  in  their  own  abilities,  continued  to  repair  their 
fortifications  with  indefatigable  labour  ;  the  pealants 
repaired  from  all  ijuarters  to  the  city,  otlt'ring  to  mount 
guard  and  work  at  the  fortilications  without  any  pay  ) 
women  of  all  ranks  crowded  to  the  walls  as  to  a  place 
of  amul'cment,  encouraging  the  men,  and  even  aliift- 
ing  them  in  their  labour.  The  beliegers,  however, 
advanced  in  fuch  force,  that  every  pcrfon  of  difcern- 
mcnt  forefaw  that  all  reliftance  would  be  vain.  The 
French  general  Jaucourt,  on  the  29th  of  June  1782, 
difpatched  a  melVage  to  the  Syndics  j  in  which  he  in- 
lilled  on  the  following  hnmiliatiiig  conditions  :  i.  Tiiat 
no  perfon  Ihould  appear  on  the  flreets  tinder  pain  of 
military  punilhmeiu.  3.  That  a  certain  number  of 
eiti/.ens,  among  whom  were  all  the  chiefs  of  the  re- 
prefcntants, Ihould  quit  the  place  in  24  hours.  3. That 
all  arms  Ihould  be  delivered  to  the  three  generals. 
4.  Tliat  the  depofed  niay,iltrates  Ihould  be  iultamly 
re-eltablilhed  :  And,  laftly.  That  an  anfwer  Ihould  be 
returned  in  two  hours.  Hy  this  meHiige  the  people 
were  thrown  into  tlie  utuioil  defpair  ;  and  all  witliout 
exception  rcfolved  to  perifli  rather  iliin  ti>  accept  of 
terms  fo  very  dlfgraceful.  They  inllanily  hurried  to 
the  ramparts  with  a  view  of  putting  tlieir  refblutinn 
in  force  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Syndics  found 
means  to  obtain  from  the  generals  a  delay  of  24  hours. 
During  tliisiiiterval,  not  only  men  of  all  ajM-s  prepared 
fortlie  approaeiiing  danger,  but  even  womni  and  chil- 
dren tore  the  ivivement  from  the  Itrects,  currying  the 
ftones  lip  to  the  tops  of  the  hoiifes,  with  a  view  of 
rolling  them  down  upon  the  enemy  in  vale  iliey  flioidj 
force  their  way  into  the  town.  About  80  wometi 
and  girls,  drell'ed  iu  uniforms,  oflcred  to  form  them- 
felves into  a  company  for  the  defence  of  tlieir  country. 
The  committee  of  fafety  accepted  their  ferviees,  and 
placed  them  in  a  birraek  fecureil  from  the  cannon  ol' 
the  beliegers.  The  negatives  were  greatly  alarmed  at 
this  appearance  of  dei'perate  rclidaiicej  and  foine.  ol 
the  molt  moderate  among  iliem  endeavoured,  but  wiiii- 
out  fucccfs,  to  efiert  a  reconciliation.  At  tlic  hour 
4   1  a  itt- 
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i'n  whicli  u  was  cxpcflcd  that  the  attack  would  begin, 
the  ramparts  were  fiU'til  with  defenders  ;  and  though 
the  moll  zealous  of  the  popular  party  had  calculated 
only  ow  3000,  upwards  of  5000  appeared  in  the  pub- 
■Jic  cauff .  The  Fi  ench  general,  however,  juftly  alarm- 
ed for  the  prifoners,  who  were  now  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, agai'n  prolonged  the  period  propofed  for  tlic  ca- 
pitulation. By  thefe  repeated  delays  the  ardourof  the 
dcfendantsbcgan  to  abate.  The  wcnnen  iirfl:  began  to 
figure  to  themfelvcs  the  horrors  of  a  town  taken  by 
afi'aul't,  and  given  up  to  an  enraged  and  licentious  fol- 
diery  ;  many  timid  perfons  found  means  not  only  to 
difgnife  their  own  fears,  but  to  infpirc  others  with 
ihcm  under  the  pretence  of  prudence  and  caution  :  at 
lalt  the  committee  of  fafety  themfelves,  who  had  fo 
ilrcnuOully  declared  for  hollilities,  entirely  changed 
iheir  mind.  Being  \vell  apprized,  however,  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  them  topropofe  furrendering 
in  iheprefent  temper  of  the  people,  they  aircmblcdthe 
citizens  in  their  refpedive  circles,  reprefenting,  that 
if  the  city  fliould  be  attacked  in  the  night,  it  would 
be  no  longer  polFiblc  to  convene  them  :  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  recommended  10  them  tliateach  circle  fliould 
nominate  fev'eral  deputies  with  full  authority  (o  decide 
in  their  /lead  ;  adding  that  they  ought  rather  to  ap- 
point thofe  perfons  who  from  their  age  and  refpeftable 
charai-ler  were  capable  of  aflifting  their  countiy  by 
their  advice,  while  others  were  defending  it  by  their 
valour.  Thus  a  new  council,  compofed  of  about  100 
citizens,  was  formed  ;  in  which  the  chiefs  by  various 
manoeuvres,  tirft  iuiimidating,  and  then  endeavouring 
to  perfuade  the  members  of  the  neceflity  of  furrender- 
ing, at  lad  found  means  to  take  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  entirely  off  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  engage 
them  in  afcbcme  of  general  emigration.  A  declara- 
tion ii'as  drawn  up  to  be  delivered  to  the  Syndics  with 
the  keys  of  the  city,  the  chiefs  fiimmo'ned  the  princi- 
pal officers  from  tlieir  ports,  ordered  the  cannon  of 
feveral  batteries  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  fervice,  and 
at  lafl  took  care  of  themfelves  by  quitting  the  town. 
The  people  were  in  the  ntmofl  defpair  ;  and  left  the 
town  in  fuch  multitudes,  that  wlien  the  Sardinians 
entered  it  in  the  morning,  they  found  it  aluiofl  dc- 
ferted.  This  was  followed  by  the  rcfloration  of  the 
former  magirtrates,  a  complete  fubjeclion  of  the  po- 
pular party,  and  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  a  military  go- 
vernment. 

The  changes  which  took  pldce  on  this  occafion  were 
■  as  follow  :  I.  An  abolition  of  the  right  of  re-eledlion. 
2.  The  abolition  of  that  right  by  which  the  general 
council  nominated  half  the  vacariciesih  the  great  coun- 
cil. 5.  The  right  of  remonftrating  was  taken  from 
the  citizens  at  large,  and  veiled  in  56  adjunfts,  who 
might  be  prefent  in  the  great  council  the  firft  Monday 
of  every  moiith.  They  enjoyed  aright  of  feprefenta- 
tion,  aiid  in  confequence  of  tlia:  had  ft  deliberate 
voice  ;  but  bh  the  whole  were  fo  infignificant,  that 
iliey  v.'ere  nicknamed  Lev  Ji'tinges,  or  "The Shadows." 
4.  The  introduction  of  the  gribeau,  or  annual  confir- 
Ination  of  the  members  of  tlic  fenate  and  of  the  great 
council,  vefled  entirely  in  the  latter.  By  this  law 
part  of  the  ■authority  both  of  tile  fenate  and  general 
foiMiclI  was  transferred  to  the  great  council ;  and  by 
fuliiefiing  the  fenate  to  iliis  annual  revifion,  its  power 
SNas  grtatly  Icllencd,  and  it  was«adc  in  faiSl  depend- 


ent updn  t^e  general  council.  5.  The  circles  or  clubs  Gentra. 
in  which  it  wai  cuUomary  to  convene  the  citizens,  and  '— v— ' 
all  public  affcinblics  whatever,  were  prohibited^  and 
fo  rigoroutty  was  this  carried  into  execution,  that  the 
fociety  of  arts  was  prohibited  from  meeting.  6. 
The  militia  was  abolilhed  ;  firing  at  marks,  even 
with  bows  and  arrows,  wasproliibitcd  ;  and  the  town, 
iuftea-d  of  being  guarded  by  the  citizens,  was  now  put 
under  the  care  of  1000  foreign  foldicrs,  whofc  colonel 
and  major  were  both  to  be  foreigners.  Thefe  troops 
were  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  republic,  and  of 
obedience  to  the  great  council  and  the  committee  of 
war;  but  were  under  the  immediate  command  and  in- 
fpec'lion  of  the  latter,  and  fubje<5t  to  the  fupcrior  con. 
troul  of  the  former.  7. No  perfonwasperraittedtobear 
arms,  whether  citizen,  native,  or  inhabitant.  8.  Se- 
veral taxes  were  impofed  without  the  confent  of  the 
general  council ;  but  in  time  £0  come  it  was  provided, 
that  every  change  or  augmentation  of  the  revenue 
Ihould  be  fubmitted  to  that  body.  9.  Several  privile- 
ges with  regard  to  trade  and  commerce,  formerly  pof- 
fclfed  the  citizens  alone,  were  now  gratTCed  both  Co  ci- 
tizens and  inhabitants. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  this  revolution  would 
be  agreeable  to  people  wlw  had  fuch  a  ilrong  fenfe  of 
liberty,  and  had  been  accullomed  to  put  fuch  a  value 
upon  it,  as  the  Genevans.  From  what  has  been  already 
related,  it  might  feem  rcafbnablc  to  conclude,  that  an 
almoft  univerfal  emigration  would  have  taken  place  : 
but  after  their  refentment  had  time  to  fubfidc,  mofl  of 
thofe  whoHed  at  firft,  thought  proper  to  return  ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Coxe,  not  more  than  600  finally 
left  their  country  on  account  of  the  revolution  in 
1782.  The  emigrants  principally  fctiled  at  Bruifelis 
and  Conftance,  where  they  introduced  the  arts  of 
printing  linens  and  watchmaking.  Soon  after  the  re- 
volution, indeed,  a  memorial,  ligned  by  above  1000 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  all  of  them  either  poiTclTed  of 
fome  property  or  verfed  in  trade  or  manufailurcs,  was 
prefcnted  to  the  earl  of  Temple,  then  lord  lieutenant  .7 
of  Ireland,  exprefhng  a  defire  tofctile  in  thatkingdom.  Scheme  <rf 
The  propofal  met  with  general  approbation  ;  the  Iriih  f^"''"?  ^ 
parliament  voted  L.  50,c5oo  towards  defraying  thetx-  """■''''■  °^ 
pences  of  their  journey,  and  afttirding  them  a  proper  ;^  Ireland, 
fettlement  in  the  illand.  Lands  were  purchafcd  for 
L.8000  in  a  convenient  fituation  near  Waterford  ;  part 
of  New  Geneva  was  aAually  completed  at  the  expencc 
of  L.  10,000;  a  charter  was  granted  with  very  c*n- 
liderable  privileges;  the  ftandard  of  gold  was  alter- 
ed fortheaccommodationofthewatch  mannfaiflurers ; 
and  the  foundation  of  an  academy  laid  upon  an  uffifiil 
and  liberal  plan.  Several  Genevans  landed  in  Ireland 
in  the  month  of  July  1783  ;  but  when  the  nation  had 
expended  near  L.  30,000  on  the  fohenve,  it  Was  fud- 
denlyabandoned.  This feems principally  tohavcbeen 
owing  to  the  delays  necellarily  occalloncd  in  the  exe- 
cution of  filch  a  complicated  plan  ;  and  in  fome  degree 
alfo  by  the  high  demands  of  the  Genevan  commiifion- 
ers,  who  required  many  privileges  inconfiftent  with 
the  laws  of  Ireland.  By  thefe  delays  the  Genevans, 
whofecharafterfremsnotto  be/- r'f/ii7(;f^?;<:£',were  indu- 
ced to  abandon  the  fcheme,  and  return  to  their  former 
placeofrefidcnce.  Even  thefewvviiohad  already  land- 
ed, though  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  were 
difcontented  at  not  finding  the  new  town  prepared  for 
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Ccncvs,    their  reception  ;  aiiJ  as  thefe  among  the  propofed  emi- 

' </ '  grants  who  poireffL-d  the  grcatclt  Ilure  of  property 

had  already  withdrawnthcirnames,ihe  remainder  did 
not  choofc  to  remain  in  a  country  where  they  had  not 
captial  fulKci^ut  to  carry  on  any  conliderable  trace  or 
ananufafture.  A  petition  was  then  prcfented  by  the 
Genevan  comnuirioners,requefl.ing  that  L. 10,000  of 
the  L. 50, coo  voted  might  be  appropiiatcti  to  the 
forming  a  capital  :  but  as  this  had  Ijeen  voted  for  otiier 
purpofes,  the  peticion  was  of  coiirfe  rejc<Scd  ;  in  con- 
fcquence  of  which,  the  Genevans  rtiiiiquilhcd  the  fet- 
tlenitiu  by  an  addrefs,  and  foon  after  quitted  the 
^        illand. 

■  ThepeopkofOldGeneva,  though  returned  10  thtir 
former  place  of  abode,  were  far  from  being  inclined  to 
fubmit  10  the  yoke  with  patience.  They  were  obliged 
to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  maintaining  a  military  force  ex- 
■prtl'slj  calculated  tokecpthemfelves  in  fubjeition;  and 
fo  intolerable  did  this  appear,  that  in  a  fewyears  eve- 
ry thing  fecmed  ready  for  another  revolution.  The 
fuccefs  of  this  fecmed  more  probable  than  that  of  the 
former,  as  France  was  not  now  in  a  condition  to  in- 
terfere as  formerly.  The  general  ferment  foon  rofc 
to  filch  a  height,  that  government  was  obliged  to  call 
in  the  aid  ot  the  military  to  quell  a  tumult  which  hap- 
pened in  the  theatre.  This  produced  only  a  tempo- 
rary tranquillity ;  anotlicr  tumult  took  place  on  the 
26th  of  January  1789,  on  account  of  the  publication 
of  an  edia  railing  the  price  of  bread  a  farthing  per 
poond.  On  this  the  people  inllantly  rofc ;  plundered 
the  bakers  fliops  ;  and  next  day  a  carriage  loaded  with 
bread  and  cfcorted  by  foldiexs  was  plundered  in  its 
way  to  the  dillribution  oiTicc.  The  foldiers  fired  on 
the  populace,  by  which  one  manvi'as  killed  and  ano- 
ther wounded  :  but  the  tumult  flill  iucreafmg,  the 
foldiers  were  driven  away  ;  and  thcbodyof  the  dcceaf- 
edwascarriedinakindof  proceffion  before  the  town- 
lioufe,  as  a  monument  of  the  violence  and  opprefFioii 
of  the  ariflocratic  party.  The  magiib-atesin  the  mean 
lime  fpent  their  time  in  deliberation,  inliead  of  taking 
any  efiisiJtual  method  of  quelling  the  infarrcttion.  The 
people  made  the  bcfl  ufe  of  the  tinrc  afforded  them  by 
this  delay  of  the  magiftratcs  :  they  attacked  ajid  car- 
ried two  of  the  gates,  dangeroufly  wounding  the  com- 
manding officer  as  be  attempted  10  allay  the  fury  of 
both  parties.  Atlaft  themagilh'atesdifpatchcdagainfl 
them  aconfiderabkbody  of  troops, whom  ihey  thought 
the  infurgents  would  not  have  the  courage  to  reiill  ; 
but  in  this  they  found  themfelvcs  deceived.  The 
people  had  formed  a  ftrong  barricade,  behind  which 
tlicy  played  ott' two  fire-pumps  filled  with  boiling  wa- 
ter and  foaplyes  againfl  the  extremities  of  two  bridges 
which  the  military  had  to  crofs  before  they  could  at- 
tadc  them.  The  commanding  officer  was  killed  and 
fftveral  of  his  men  wouruled  by  the  difcharge.of  fmall 
arms  from  windows  ;  and  the  pavement  was  carriediip 
to  the  tops  of  houfes-imirder  to  be  thrown  down  upon 
the  troops  if  tlieylhould  force  the  Ivtrricades  and  pene- 
trate into  the  ftreets.  The  tumult  in  the  mean  time 
continued  to  increafe,  and  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
nniverf.1l;  when  the  magirtrates,tiudi:ig  it  would  beim- 
polfibie  to  quell  the  infurgents  .without  agicat  cfFuiioii 
of  blooil,  were  reduced  .to  the  necclTiiy  of  complying 
vith  their. dctr^ands.  One^of-thcprincipal  magilltatcs 
repaired  in  pcrfun  to  the  quarter  of  SlGerva:?,  pro- 


claimed an  edi6l  for  lowering  the  price  of  bread, grant-  Geneva 
cd  a  general  aniiicfl;y,and  rekafcd  all  the  infurgents  I 
who  had  been  taken  into  cuftody.  TJius  a  momen-  Geneva 
tary  calm  was  produced  ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  infur-  "_  ' 
rcitionjfenfible  that  the  magill  rates  were  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  employ  a  fuflicient  force  againll  them, 
refolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  prefcnt  opportunity 
to  procure  a  new  change  of  goverumcnt.  A  new  iu- 
furrettioii,  therefore,  took  place  on  the  29th  of  the 
month,  in  which  the  foldiers  were  driven  from  their 
pofts,  difarmed,  and  the  gates  ftized  by  the  people. 
The  magiflrates  then,  convinced  that  all  oppofition 
was  fruiilels,  determined  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  their  antagonills  in  their  full  extent  ;  and  the  ari- 
llocratical  party  fuddenly  changing  their  fentiraents, 
renounced  in  a  moment  that  lyftem  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  fo  obflinately  adhered.  On  the  application 
of  tliefolicixor  general,  therefore,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  ancknt  liberties  of  the  people,  the  permiffiou  of 
bearing  arms,  rt-eflablilhment  of  the  militia,  and  of 
their  circkii  or  political  clubs,  the  removal  of  the  gar- 
rifon  from  the  barracks,  and  th«  recall  of  the  rcprcfent- 
ants  who  were  baniQicd  in  1  7S2  ;  thefe  moderate  de- 
mands were  received  with  complacency,  and  even  fa- 
tisfadion.  The  prelrminarics  were  fettled  without 
difficulty,  and  a  new  edict  of  pacification  was  pablifhcd 
under  the  title  of  ModificatioJis  a  I' Edition  de  1 782, 
and  approved  by  tlie  fenate,  great  council,  and  general 
council.  So  great  was  the  unanimity  on  ihisoccafion, 
that  the  modifications  were  received  by  a  majority  of 
1.^21  agajnll  J2.  The  pacification  was  inltantly  follow- 
ed by  marks  of  friendthip  betwixt  the  two  parties 
which  had  never  been  expcrknced  before;  the  fous 
of  the  principal  negatives  frequented  tiie  circles  of  the 
burghers  ;  the  niagifiraccs  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  people  ;  and  no  moauuient  of  the  military  force 
fo  odious  to  the  people  will  be  allowed  to  remain. 
"The  barracks  of  the  town-houfe  (fays  Mr  Cose) 
are  already  evacuated,  and  v.'ill  be  converted  into  a 
public  library;  the  new  barracks,  built  at  an  enormous 
expfnce,  and  more  calculated  for  the  garrifon  of  a 
powerful  and  dcfpotic  kingdom  tiian  for  a  fmall  and 
free  commonwealth,  will  be  converted  into  a  building 
for  the  univerfuy.  The  reformation  of  the  IluJies, 
which  have  fearccly  received  ;'iy  alter.ition  fincc  ths 
time  of  Calvin,  is.now  in  agitation.  In  a  word,  ail 
things  fccm  at  prefcnt  to  confpirefor  the  general  good; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  parties,  iliockod  at  the 
recolkdionofpafl  troubles,  will  continue  on  as  friend- 
ly terms  as  the  jealous  nature  of  a  free  conftitution 
will  admit. 

Cf.neva  Luke.  This  lake  is  m  the  (hape  of  a 
crcfcent;  .along  the  concave  lide  of  which  Mr  Cokc 
travelled  J4  miles.  Switzerland  forms  the  hollow,  and 
Savoy  the  convex  part ;  the  grcatefl  breadth  being 
about  12  miles.  Thr  country  ^on  the  lide  of  Savoy  is 
full  of  high  and  craggy  mountains;  but  from  Geneva 
to  the  environs  of  Laufanne  it  (lopes  to  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  and  is  very  rich  and  fertile.  The  banks  rife 
conlidcrably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lauiitnne,  and 
form  a  moll  beautiful  terrace,  Viiih  a  rapid  defccnt  a 
few  miks  beyond  the  town.  A  plain  begins  in  the 
neighbourhood  ofVevay,  which  continues  for  a  great 
w.-iy  ijeyond  ike  end  of  the  lake,  but  contrading  to- 
wards the  v.'atcr  by  the  approach  of  the  mountains. 

The 
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Geneva',  Thelike  itfelf  appearsat  adiHance  of  a  beautiful  bhic 
Genial,  colour,  and  the  water  is  very  clear  and  tranfparcnt. 
■"  -  Near  Geneva  the  coaflof  the  lake  abounds  with  peb- 
bles ;  between  that  city  and  Laufaune  it  is  fandy  ; 
from  thence  to  Chillon  it  is  bounded  by  hard  calca- 
raous  rocks;  and  the  extremity  ofthefhoreis  a  marlh 
formed  by  mud  colleaed  from  the  river  Rhone.  The 
great  ell  depth  of  this  lake  found  by  M.  de  Luc  is  i6o 
fathoms.  Here  the  birds  called  tippet  grebes  make  their 
appearance  in  December,  and  retire  in  February  to 
other  places  where  they  breed.  They  make  floating 
nefts  of  reeds  ;  but  as  the  lake  of  Geneva  affords  none 
of  thefe,  they  are  obliged  to  migrate  to  other  places 
where  they  grow.  Their  Ikins  are  much  efteemcd, 
and  fell  for  12  or  14s.  each.  The  lake  of  Geneva, 
like  all  others  fituated  between  mountains,  is  fubjedt 
to  fuddenflorms. 

Geneva,  or  C;/;,  among  diflillers,  an  ordinary  malt 
fpirir,  diflilled  a  fecond  time,  with  the  addition  of 
fome  juniper  berrifs. 

Originally,  the  berries  were  added  to  the  malt  in 
the  grinding  ;  to  thst  the  fpirit  thus  obtained  was  fla- 
voured with  the  berries  from  the  firlt,  and  exceeded 
all  that  could  be  made  by  any  other  method.  At  pre- 
fent,  they  leave  out  the  berries  entirely,  and  give 
their  fpirits  a  flavour  by  diffilling  them  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  j  which,  though  it  near- 
ly refembles  the  flavour  of  juniper-berries,  has  none 
of  their  valuable  virtues. 

GENEVIEVE,  f.itliers  or  religious  of;  the  name 
of  a  congregation  of  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St 
Augufline,  eftabliflied  in  France. 

The  congregation  of  St  Genevieve  is  a  reform  of 
the  Augufline  canons.  It  was  begun  by  St  Charles 
Faure,  in  the  abbey  of  St  Vincent  de  Senlis,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  in  the  year  16 18. 

In  the  year  1634,  the  abbey  was  made  elcflive  ;  and 
a  general  chapter,  compofed  of  the  fuperiors  of  ly 
houfes  who  had  now  received  the  reform,  chofe  F. 
Faure  coadjutor  of  the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve,  and 
general  of  the  whole  congregation.  Such  were  its 
beginnings. 

It  has  (ince  increafed  very  much,  and  it  now  confifts 
of  above  a  hundred  monaftcries  ;  in  fome  whereof  the 
religious  are  employed  in  the  adminiflration  of  the 
pariihesand  hofpitals  ;  and  in  others  in  iJie  celebra- 
tion of  divine  fervice,  and  the  inflruftionof  ecclefiaflics 
in  feminaries  for  the  purpofe. 

The  congregation  takes  its  name  from  the  abbey  of 
St  Genevieve,  which  is.  the  chief  of  the  order,  and 
whofe  abbot  is  the  general  thereof.  The, abbey  itfelf 
took  its  name  from  St  Genevieve,  the  patronefsof  tlie 
city  of  Paris,  who  died  in  the  year  512.  Five  years 
after  her  death,  Clovis  ereded  the  Church  of  St  Ge- 
nevieve, under  the  name  and  invocation  of  St  Peter, 
where  her  relics  afe  flill,  or  were  till  lately,  preferv- 
ed,  her  Ihrine  yilited,andher  image  carried  with  great 
procefTions  and  ceremonies  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  as  when  fome  great  favour  is  to  be  intreatcd 
of  heaven. 

GENGISKHAN,  the  renowned  fovercign  of  the 
Moguls,  a  barbarous  and  bloody  conqueror.  See 
Jeng  H  iz  JCha.n,  and  (.W»//«r/ of  the)  Moguls. 

GENIAL,  an  epithet  given  by  the  Pagans  to  cer- 


tain gods  who  were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  genera-      *emi 


The  genial  gods,  fays  Feflus,  were  earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water.  The  twelve  ligns,  together  with  the  fun 
and  moon,  were  fometimes  alio  ranked  in  the  number. 

GENII,  a  fort  of  intermediate  beings,  by  the  Ma- 
hometaas  believed  to  exilt,  between  men  and  angels. 
They  are  of  a  groller  fabric  than  the  latter,  but  much 
more  adive  and  powerful  than  the  former.  Some  of 
them  are  good,  others  bad,  and  they  are  capable  of 
future  falvation  or  damnation  like  men.  The  Oricn- 
tels  pretend  that  thefe  genii  inhabited  the  world  many 
thoufand  years  before  the  creation  of  Adam,  under 
the  reigns  of  fcveral  princes,  who  all  bore  the  com- 
mon name  of  Solomon  :  that  falling  at  length  into  an 
almoll  general  corruption,  Eblis  wasfent  todrivethem 
into  a  remote  part  of  the  earth,  there  to  be  confined  : 
and  that  fame  of  the  generation  flill  remaining  were  by 
Tahmurath,  one  of  the  ancientkings  of  Perfu,  forced 
to  retreat  into  the  famous  mountain  of  Kaf;  of  whof« 
fucccfTions  and  wars  thay  have  many  fabulous  and  ro- 
mantic flories.  They  alfo  made  feveral  ranks  and  de- 
grees among  this  kind  of  beings  (if  they  are  not  ra- 
ther different  fpecies)  ;  fome  being  abfolutely  called 
Jill ;  fome  Peri,  or  fairies  ;  fome  Div,  or  giants;  and 
other  Tacwiiis,  or  fates. 

GENIOGLOSSI,  in  anatomy.  Sec  Anatomt, 
Table  of  the  Mufdes. 

GENIOHYOID^US,  in  anatomy.     Ibid. 

GENOSTOMA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono* 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  a  turbinated  quinqutfid  pcrian- 
thium  ;  the  corolla  monopetalous  and  tubular  ;  the 
flamina  five  fliort  filaments ;  the  anthera  oblong  ;  the 
feeds  very  numerous  and  fubangulatcd,  placed  on  a 
filiform  receptacle. 

GENIPPA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy« 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  30th  w- 
ditr,  Contort,  The  corolla  is  wheel-fliaped  ;  the  flig- 
ma  club-fhapcd  ;  the  berry  bilocular  ;  the  feeds  neit- 
ling  in  a  carnous  heart-lhaped  fubflancc. 

GENISTA,  BROOM,  orDVERS-wEED  :  Agenus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
32d  order  Papilionaae,  The  calyx  is  bilabiate,  the 
upper  lip  bidented,  the  undcronetridentate  ;  the  vex- 
illum  is  oblong  and  refledled,  or  turned  back  from  the 
piftil  and  flamina.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  ;  of  which 
the  mofl  remarkable  are,  the  cytifo-genifla,  or  com- 
mon broom  ;  and  the  tinftoria,  or  dyers  weed — The 
firfl  is  too  well  known  to  need  defcription.  Its  young 
flowers  are  fonietimcs  preferved  as  pickles  ;  and  the 
plant,  when  burnt,  affords  a  tolerably  pure  alkaline 
fait.  Dr  Mead  relates  the  cafe  of  a  dropflcal  patient 
that  was  cured  by  taking  half  a  pint  of  a  decoction  of 
green  broom  tops,  with  a  fpoonful  of  whole  white 
muflard  feed,  every  morning  and  evening.  The  pa- 
tient had  been  tapped  three  times,  and  tried  tlie  ufual 
remedies  before.  An  infufion  of  the  feqds,  drank 
freely,  has  been  known  to  produce  iiniilar  happy  ef-  ■ 
fefts  ;  but  thefe  are  by  no  means  to  be  expefled  in 
every  inflance.  Cows,  horfes,  and  fheep,  refufe  the 
plant. — 2.  The  tindoria  is  alfo  a  native  of  Britain. 

It 
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It  rifes  with  (hrubby  flalks  ihrec  fcethigh,  garnilhed 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  alternate,  and  termi- 
nated by  fcveral  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  fucctedcd 
by  pods.  The  branches  ot  the  plant  are  iifed  by  dy- 
ers for  giving  a  yellow  colour  ;  from  whence  it  is 
called  dycrs-broov! . gfeen-iuood,  laood-iuaxen  or  dyers- 
•meed.  A  dram  and  an  \\.\i  of  the  powdered  feeds 
operate  as  a  mild  purgative.  A  colledion  of  the 
plant  is  diuretic  ;  and,  like  the  former,  has  proved 
lerviceable  in  drbplical  cafes.  Horfcs,  cows,  goats, 
and  flieep  tat  it. 

GENirAL,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  be- 
longs to  the  parts  of  generation.  See  Anatomy, 
n'loy,  io3. 

GENITES,  among  the  Hebrews,  thofe  defcend- 
ed  from  Abraham,  without  any  mixture  of  foreign 
blood. 

The  Greeks  dillinguifhed  by  the  name  o( genites 
fucli  of  the  Jews  as  were  ilfued  from  pareuts,who,  du- 
ring the  Babylonifli  captivity,  had  not  allied  with  any 
gentile  family. 

GENITIVE,  in  grammar,  the  fecond  cafe  of  the 
declenfion  of  nouns.  The  relation  of  one  thing  con- 
fidered  as  belonging  in  force  manner  to  another,  has 
occalioncd  a  peculiar  termination  of  nouns  called  the 
getiithe  caft;  but  in  the  vulgar  tongues  they  make  ufe 
of  a  lign  to  cxprefs  the  relation  of  this  cafe.  In  Eng- 
li(h  they  prefix  the  article  <if,  in  French  de  or  du,  &c. 
Though  in  ftriflnefs  there  are  no  cafes  in  cither  of 
thefe  languages  ;  inafmuchas  they  do  not  exprefs  the 
different  relations  of  things  by  different  terminations, 
but  by  additional  prepofitions,  which  is  otherwife  in 
the  Latin. 

GENIUS,  a  good  or  evil  fpirit  or  dasmon,  whom 
the  ancients  fuppofed  fet  over  each  perfon,  to  direft 
his  birth,  accompany  him  in  life,and  to  be  his  guard. 
Sec  D^MON. 

Among  the  Romans,  Feflus  obferves,  the  namc^f- 
iiiui  was  given  to  the  god  who  had  the  power  of  doing 
all  things,  deum  qui  vim  oblineret  r:ru?ii  omniu7n  gc- 
n-iidarum  ;  which  Vollius,  de  Idol,  rather  choofes  to 
rtc.!^  ge}ifndaruvi,\\\\o  has  the  power  of  producing 
all  things  ;  by  reafon  Ccnforius  frequently  ufes  ge- 
rere  iorgigncre. 

Accordingly,  St.  Augudin  de  Chitat.  Dei,  relates, 
from  Varro,  that  the  genius  was  a  god  who  had  the 
power  of  generating  all  things  ;  and  preiided  over 
them  produced. 

Feftus  adds,  that  Aufuflius  fpake  of  the  genius  as 
the  Son  cf  God.  and  the  Father  of  men,  who  gave 
them  life;  others,  however,  reprefented  the  genius  as 
the  peculiar  or  tutelary  god  of  each  place:  and  it  is 
certain,  the  lull  isthc  moft  ufual  meaningof  the  word. 
Tl;e  ancients  Iiad  their  ^c/.;/  of  nations,  of  cities,  of 
provinces,  &c.  Kciliing  is  more  common  than  the 
following  infcription  on  medals,  genius  ropun 
ROM.  "the  genius  of  the  Roman  people  ;"  or  cenio 
por.  ROM.  "to  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people." 
In  this  fenfe,  genius  and  lar  were  the  fame  thing  ; 
as,  in  cfFeft,  Cenforius  and  Apulius  afiirm  they  were. 
See  L^RES  and  PENATrs. 

The  Platoniils,and  oilier  eaflern  plu!ofophers,fup- 
fofed  thc^i?;;;;  to  inhabit  the  vafl  region  or  extent  of 
air  between  earth  and  heaven.  They  were  a  fort  of 
intermediate  powers,  who  did  the  office  of  mediators 


between  gods  and  men.  They  were  the  interpreters 
and  agents  of  the  gods;  communicated  the  wills  of 
the  deities  to  men  ;  and  the  prayers  and  vows  of  men 
to  the  gods.  As  it  was  unbecoming  the  majefly  of  the 
gods  loenter  into  fuch  trifling  coHcerns;  this  became 
the  lot  olihc genii,  whofe  nature  was  a  mean  between 
the  two  ;  who  derived  immortality  from  the  one,  and 
paflions  from  the  other;  and  who  had  a  body  framed 
of  an  aerial  matter,  Moll  of  the  philofophers,  how- 
ever, held,  that  the  genii  of  particular  men  were  born 
with  theui,  and  died;  and  Plutarch  attributes  the 
ceafing  of  oracles  partly  to  the  death  of  the  genii. 
See  Oracle. 

The  heathens,  who  coniidered  the  genii  as  the  guar- 
dians of  particular  perfuns,  believed  tliat  they  rejoiced 
and  were  aftlicled  at  all  the  good  and  ill  fortune  that 
befel  their  wards.  They  never,  or  very  rarely,  ap- 
peared to  them  ;  and  tlien  only  in  favour  of  fome  per- 
fon of  extraordinary  virtue  or  dignity.  Theylikewife 
held  a  great  difference  between  the  genii  of  different 
men  ;  and  that  fome  were  inuch  more  powerful  than 
others:  on  which  principle  it  was,  that  a  wizard  \ny4(>- 
pian  bids  Anthony  keep  at  a  diflance  from  Oftavius, 
by  reafon  Anthony's  genius  was  inferior  to  and  flood 
in  awe  of  that  of  Odtavius.  There  were  alfo  evil  ge- 
nii, who  took  a  pleafurc  in  perfecuting  men,  and 
bringing  them  evil  tidings  :  fuch  was  that  in  Patercu- 
Itis,  &c.  which  appeared  to  Brutus  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Philippi.  Thefe  were  alfo  called  lariuty 
and  le7>iiires.     See  Larvje  and  Lemures. 

Genius,  in  matters  of  literature,  &c.  a  natural  ta- 
lent or  difpofition  to  do  one  thing  more  than  another; 
or  the  aptitude  a  man  has  received  from  nature  to  per- 
form well  and  ealily  that  which  others  can  do  but  in- 
differently and  with  a  great  deal  of  pains. 

To  know  the  bent  of  nature  is  the  moll  important 
concern.  Men  come  into  the  world  viith  a  genius  de- 
termined not  only  to  a  certain  art,  but  to  certain  parts 
of  that  art,  in  vi'hich  alone  they  are  capable  of  fuccels. 
If  they  quit  their  fpherc,  they  fall  even  below  medio- 
crity in  their  profeffion.  Art  and  induflry  add  much 
to  natural  endovi'inents,  but  cannot  fupply  them  where 
they  are  wanting.  Every  thing  depends  on  genius. 
A  painter  often  pleafes  without  obferving  rules  ;  whilfl 
another  difpleafes  though  he  obferves  them,  bccaufe 
he  has  not  the  happincfs  of  being  born  with  a  genius 
for  painting. 

A  man  born  with  a  genius  for  commanding  an  army, 
and  capable  of  becoming  a  great  general  by  the  help 
of  experience,  is  one  whofe  organical  conformation  is 
fuch,  that  his  valour  is  no  obftrudion  to  his  prefence 
of  mind,  and  his  prefence  of  mind  makes  no  abate- 
ment of  his  valour.  Such  a  difpofition  of  mind  cannot 
be  acquired  by  art  :  it  can  be  poffetrcd  only  by  a  per- 
fun  who  has  brought  it  with  him  into  tlie  world.  What 
has  been  faid  of  thefe  two  arts  may  be  equally  applied 
to  all  other  profeflions.  The  adniinillration  of  great 
concerns,  the  art  of  putting  people  to  thofe  employ- 
ments for  which  they  are  naturally  formed,  the  lludy  of 
])liylic,  and  even  gaming  itftlf,  all  require  a  genius. 
Nature  has  thought  fit  to  make  a  dillributfon  of  her 
talents  among  men,  in  order  to  render  them  neceffary 
to  one  another  ;  the  wants  of  men  being  the  very  firll 
link  of  fociety  :  flie  has  therefore  pitched  upon  parti- 
cular perfons,  to  give  them  aptitude  to  perform  rightly 
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fome  tilings  vvtiich  flie  has  rendered  impofiibk  to  o- 
thers  ;  and  the  latter  have  a  greater  facility  granted 
'  them  for  other  things,  which  facility  hjs  been  rtfufcd 
to  the  former.  Nature,  indeed,  has  made  an  unequaf 
diftribiition  of  her  blelfings  among  her  children  ;  yet 
Ihe  has  dihnherited  none ;  and  a  man  divefled  of  all 
kinds  of  abilities,  is  as  great  a  phenomenon  as  an  uni- 
verfal  genius. 

From  the  diverfity  of  genius,  the  difference  of  in- 
clination arifes  in  men,  whom  nature  has  had  the  pre- 
caution of  leading  to  the  employments  for  which  ftic 
deligns  them,  with  more  or  lefs  impetuofity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  or  leffcr  number  of  obflaclcs 
they  have  to  furmount  in  order  to  render  themfelves 
capable  of  anfwcring  this  vocation.  Thus  the  incli- 
nations of  men  are  fo  very  different,  bccaufe  they  fol- 
low the  fame  mover,  that  is,  the  impulle  of  their  ge- 
nius. This,  as  with  the  painter,  is  what  renders  one 
jioet  plcafing,  even  when  he  trefpaffcs  againft  rules; 
v/hile  others  are  difagreeable,  notwithftanding  their 
Itrift  regularity. 

The  genius  of  thefe  arts,  according  to  the  abbe  dii 
Bos  conTifts  in  a  happy  arrangement  of  the  organs  of 
the  brain  ;  in  a  jufl  conformation  of  each  of  thefe  or- 
gans ;  as  alfo  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  which  dif- 
pofes  it  to  ferment,  during  exercife,  fo  as  to  furnifli 
plenty  of  fpirits  to  the  fprings  employed  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  imagination.  Here  he  fuppofcs  that  the 
compofcr's  blood  is  heated  ;  for  that  painters  and 
poets  cannot  invent  in  cool  blood  ;  nay,  that  it  is  evi- 
dent they  mufl  be  wrapt  into  a  kind  of  cnthufurm 
When  they  produce  their  ideas.  Ariflotle  mentions  a 
poet  who  never  wrote  fo  well  as  when  his  poetic  fu.'y 
hurried  him  into  a  kind  of  phrenzy.  The  admirable 
pictures  we  have  in  Tallb  of  Armida  and  Clorinda, 
were  drawn  at  the  expence  of  a  difpolition  he  had  to 
real  madnefs  into  which  he  fell  before  he  died.  "  Do 
yon  imagine  (fays  Cicero),  that  Pacuvius  wrote  in 
cold  blood  .'  No,  it  was  impolfible.  He  mud  have 
been  infpired  with  a  kind  of  fury,  to  be  able  to  write 
fuch  admirable  verfes." 

GENOA,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a  republic 
of  the  fame  name,  luuated  in  E.  Long.  9.  30.  N. 
Lat.  44.  30, — By  the  Latin  authors  it  is  very  fre- 
quently, thongh  corruptly,  called  Jariua ;  and  its  pre- 
fent  territories  made  partof  the  ancient  Liguria.  The 
era  of  its  foundation  is  not  known.  In  the  time  of 
the  fccond  Punic  war  it  was  a  celebrated  emporium  ; 
and  having  declared  for  the  Romans,  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  Mago  the  Carthaginian.  It  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the  Romans  ;  and  with  the  reft  of 
Italy  continued  under  their  dominions  till  the  decline 
of  the  weflern  empire  in  476.  Soon  after,  it  (ell  un- 
der the  power  of  Theodoric  the  Oilrogoih  ;  who  ha- 
ving defeated  the  ufurpcr  Odoacer,  became  king  of 
Italy.  This  happened  in  the  year  498  ;  and  in  a 
Ihort  time,  the  Goths  being  almoft  entirely  fubdiicd 
by  Belifarius  the  emperor  Juftinian's  general,  Genoa 
was  reannexfd  to  the  Roman  empire.  In  1638,  it 
was  plundered  and  burnt  by  ihe  Lombards,  whofe 
king  Protharis  ere<fted  it  into  a  provincial  dukedom. 

The  Lombards  continued  maflcrs  of  Genoa  till  the 
year  774,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Charles  the 
Great,  fon  to  Pepin  king  of  France.  He  reduced 
Ljguria  to  the  ancient  bounds  fettled  by  Auguftus, 


and  erected  it  into  a  marquifate  ;  appointing  his  rela- 
tion Audev!(irus  the  firfl  count  or  margrave.  Genoa 
at  this  time  being  diftinguifhed  for  its  wealth  and  po- 
ptiloufnefs,  began  to  give  its  name  to  the  whole  coaft ; 
and  continued  under  the  dominion  of  thefe  counts  for 
about  100  years,  till  the  race  of  the  Pepins  became  en- 
tirely extincl  in  Italy,  and  the  empire  was  transferred 
to  the  Gcrmaa  princes. — In  the  year  935  or  936, 
while  the  Genoefc  forces  wereabfcnt  on  fome  expe- 
dition, the  Saracens  furprifed  the  city,  which  they 
plundered  and  burnt,  putting  to  death  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  carrying  others  into  captivity. 
Having  embarked  their  captives,together  with  an  im- 
menfe  booty,  they  fet  fail  for  Africa:  but  the  Ge- 
noefe  immediately  returning,  purfued  the  invaders  ; 
and  having  entirely  defeated  them,  recovered  all  the 
captives  and  booty,  and  took  a  great  many  of  the  ene- 
my's Ihips. 

About  the  year  9  jo,  the  Franks  having  loft  all  au- 
thority in  Italy,  the  Gcnoefe  began  to  form  themfelves 
into  a  republic,  and  to  be  governed  by  their  own  ma- 
gillrates,  who  were  freely  elefted.and  took  the  name 
oiConfuh.  In  order  to  fupport  their  independence, 
tliey  applied  themfelves  with  great  alliduity  to  com- 
merce and  navigation  ;and  being  apprehenfivc  that  fome 
of  the  German  emperors,  who  frequently  entered  Ita- 
ly as  invaders,  might  renew  their  pretenfions  to  their 
liate,  they  confentcd  to  acknowledge  Berengarius  III. 
duke  of  Friuli,  who  had  been  eletted  emperor  by  a 
party  of  Italian  nobles.  Berengarius,  who  had  much 
ado  tomaintainhimfelf  in  his  new  dignity,  endeavour- 
ed by  his  concellions  to  enlarge  the  number  of  his 
friends  and  adherents  ;  and  accordingly  made  no  diffi- 
culty to  confirm  the  new  republic  in  all  its  rights  and 
privileges.  After  this  the  Gcnoefe  began  to  extend 
their  commerce  from  Spain  to  Syria,  and  from  Egypt 
to  Conflantinople  ;  their  veffels,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  thefe  times,  being  fitted  for  fighting  as  well  as 
merchandife.  Having  thus  acquired  great  reputation, 
they  were  invited  in  1017,  by  the  Pifans,  who  had 
likewife  formed'themfelvcs  into  republic,  to  join  with 
them  in  an  expedition  againftSardinia,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Moors.  In  this  expedition  they  were 
fuccefsful;  the  illand  was  reduced  ;  but  from  this  time 
an  enmity  commenced  between  the  two  republics, 
which  did  not  end  but  with  the  ruin  of  the  Pifans. 

The  firll  war  with  Pifa  commenced  about  30  years 
after  the  Sardinian  expedition,  and  lafled  18  years  ; 
when  the  tw«  contending  parties  having  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace,  jointly  fent  their  forces  againll  the 
Moors  in  Africa, of  whom  they  are  faid  to  have  killed 
100,000.  The  Gcnoefe  were  very  aftive  in  the  time 
of  the  crufades,  and  had  a  principal  fliare  in  the  tak- 
ing of  Jerufalem.  They  alfo  waged  confiderablc  war 
with  the  Moors  in  Spain,  of  whom  they  generally  got 
the  better.  They  alfo  prevailed  againft  the  neighbour- 
ing llates;  and,  in  1220,  had  enlarged  their  territories 
beyond  the  fkirts  of  the  Appenines,  fo  that  the  refl 
of  Italy  looked  upon  them  with  a  jealous  eye  :  but  in 
1 31 1  the  fa^ions  which  had  for  a  long  time  reigned 
in  the  city,  notwithfbanding  all  itswealth  and  power, 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  fubmit  themfelves  for  20 
years  to  the  dominion  of  Henry  V^II.  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. That  emperor,  however,  died  inAuguft  131 2; 
and  the  vicar  he  had  left,  foon  after  went  to  Pifa,  up- 
on 
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on  which  the  difTenfions  in  Genea  revived  with  greater 
■'  fury  than  ever.  I  in  31  7,  a  quarrel  happened  between 
the  families  of  Spinola  and  Doria  ;  which  came  to 
fnch  an  height,  that  both  parties  fought  in  the  flrects 
for  24  days  without  intermiffion,  raifed  battering  en- 
gines agaiiift  each  others  houfes,  and  filled  the  city 
with  blood.  At  laft  the  Spinolae  quitted  the  city,  and 
retired  to  their  territories  in  the  Appenine  mountains. 
The  civil  war  continued  till  the  year  1331  ;  when,  by 
the  meditation  of  the  king  of  Naples,  it  was  concluded, 
that  all  cxiks  Ihotild  return  to  the  city  ;  that  the  re- 
public fliould  be  governed  by  the  king's  vicar  ;  and 
ail  the  offices  of  ihc  (laie  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Guelfs  and  the  Gibellines,  the  two  contending 
parties. 

By  this  ruinous  war,  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  formerly 
adorned  wi;h  palaces  and  vineyards,  was  now  reduced 
to  ilie  appearance  of  a  barren  wafte.  So  great  was 
the  general  defolation,  that,  according  to  Petrarch, 
the  Ipcdators  who  failed  along  were  Itruck  with  afto- 
niiliment  and  horror.  Villani,  a  cotemporary  author, 
relates,  that  it  was  fippofed  by  the  learned,  that 
greater  exploits  had  not  been  performed  at  the  liege  of 
Troy ;  and  that  the  lofles  each  party  had  fuflained 
would  have  been  fufficicnt  to  have  purchafed  a  king- 
dom, the  Genoefe  republic  being  in  his  time  the 
richcfl  and  moft  powerful  flate  in  Chriftendom.  The 
annalift  Stella  informs  us,  that,  before  the  war,  the 
moft  extravagant  profufion  and  luxury  prevailed  a- 
moiig  the  Genoefe  :  but  that,  towards  the  end,  many 
noble  families  were  reduced  to  indigence  and  poverty; 
fo  that,  about  100  years  after,  it  became  lafliionable 
for  ihe  nobles  to  live  in  a  plain  manner,  without  any 
fliow  or  magnificence. 

In  1336,  both  parties,  fufpending  their  mutual  ani- 
mofiiics,  fent  two  iieets  of  20  galleys  each  into  the 
German  ocean,  to  the  affillance  ot  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Kdward  III.  king  of 
England.  This  naval  expedition  proved  the  caufe  of 
a  moil  remarkable  revolution  in  the  Genoefe  govern- 
ment. The  fdilors  of  the  rieci,  thinking  thcmfelves 
injured  by  their  officers,  whom  they  accufed  of  de- 
frauding them  of  their  pay,  proceeded  to  an  open  mu- 
tiny ;  and,  having  expelled  the  admiral,  and  othcrcoin- 
mandtrs,  feizcd  the  galleys.  The  king  of  France  be- 
ing chofen  arbitrator,  decided  in  favour  of  the  officers, 
and  imprifoned  16  0/  the  chiefs  of  the  mutineers.''  Up- 
on this  feveral  of  the  failors  left  the  fleet,  and  return- 
ed to  Genoa  ;  where  they  wer.t  lound  the  coalls,  re- 
peating their  mutinous  complaints,  which  were  great- 
ly hearkened  to,  upon  a  falfe  report  that  the  mutineers 
who  had  been  imprifoned  were  broke  upon  the  wheel. 
The  faftious  fpirit  increafcd  ;  and  at  laR  the  Genoefe 
inlifled  in  a  tumultuous  m  inner  for  having  an  abbot  of 
their  own  chooting,  and  20  of  the  people  with  the  con- 
ftnt  of  the  captains  of  the  republic  afi'cmbled  for  that 
purpofe.  While  the  mob  were  impatiently  expecting 
their  decifion,  a  mechanic,  generally  accounted  a  fool, 
mounted  a  wooden  beurh,  and  called  out  that  one 
Simon  Giicanigree  (liould  be  chofen  abbot.  This  be- 
ing inflnniiy  echoed  by  the  populace,  he  was  firll  de- 
clared niliot,  then  Jord,  and  at  lall  d:tke  of  Genoa. 

Tliis  new  expedient  did  not  at  all  aiifwer  the  pur- 
pofe.    The  dilfenfions  continued  as  violeit  as  ever, 
notu'iihftanding  the  power  of  the  new  niagiftraCcs; 
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and  by  thcfe  perpetual  divifions  the  republic  was  at 
lafl  fo  much  weakened,  that  in  1 390  the  king  of  France 
was  declared  Lord  of  Genoa.  Under  the  French  go- 
vernment, however,  they  foon  became  exceedingly 
impatient;  and,  in  1422,  the  duke  of  Milan  obtained 
the  fovereignty.  With  this  fituation  they  were  equally 
difpleafed,  and  tlierefore  revolted  in  1436.  Twenty- 
two  years  after,  finding  themfelves  prcfled  by  a  power- 
ful fleet  and  army  fent  by  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples, 
they  again  conferred  the  fovcrignty  of  their  flate 
upon  the  king  of  France.  In  1460,  they  revolted 
from  the  French  ;  and,  four  years  after,  put  themlclves 
again  under  the  proteftion  of  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  from 
whom  they  revolted  in  1478.  He  was  again  declared 
fbvereign  of  the  republic  in  1488  ;  and,  11  years  af- 
ter, the  city  and  territories  of  Genoa  were  conquered 
by  Louis  XII.  of  France. 

The  almoff  unparalleled  ficklenefs  of  the  Genoefe 
difpotition  was  not  to  be  corrcifled  by  this  misfortune. 
They  revolted  in  i  jo6  ;  but  next  year  were  again  fub- 
dued  by  Louis.  Six  years  after,  they  again  revolted; 
and  in  1516,  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Spaniards.  In  1528,  Andrew  Doria,  a  Genoefe  ad- 
miral in  the  fervice  of  the  French,  undertook  to  ref- 
cue  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  princes, 
and  reftore  it  to  its  liberty.  Knowing  well  the  fickle 
difpofltion  of  his  countrymen,  he  took  all  occafions  of 
exciting  difcontents  among  them  againfl  the  govern- 
ment. He  perfuaded  them,  that  the  French  (who  had 
again  obtained  the  fovereignty)  had  left  them  only  a 
Ihadow  of  liberty,  while  they  pretended  to  proteft 
them  from  their  enemies.  To  the  nobility  he  repre- 
fented  the  difgrace  of  fufFcring  the  government  to  be 
veiled  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  lefs  worthy  of  autho- 
rity than  themfelves.  Thus  he  foon  formed  a  ftrong 
SiitioD,  and  formed  his  plan  ;  for  the  execution  of 
which  he  took  the  moft  proper  time,  namely,  when 
almoft  three-fourths  of  the  French  garrifon  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  plague.  He  advanced  with  joo 
men  ;  and  his  friends  having  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  him,  he  feized  the  principal  pofls,  and  thus  be- 
came inafler  of  it  without  drawing  his  fword.  The 
garrifon  retired  to  the  forts,  where  they  foon  after  ca- 
pitulated, and  being  driven  out  of  the  city,  Doria  re- 
efiablifhed  the  ancient  form  of  government.  See  Do- 
ria. 

The  republic  hath  fince  continued  to  preferve  her 
liberty,  though  greatly  fallen  from  her  ancient  fplen- 
dor,  and  nov/  become  a  very  inconlidcrable  flate.  In 
1684,  the  Genoefe  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under 
the  refentment  of  Louis  XIV.  at  which  time  the  city 
was  almoll  deftroycd  by  a  formidable  bombardment. 
In  the  year  16S8,  it  was  bombarded  by  admiral  Byng, 
and  forced  to  capitulate  ;  but  there  were  at  that  time 
no  views  of  making  a  permanent  conquefl  of  the  city. 
In  1730,  the  illand  of  Corfica  revolted  from  the  Ge- 
noefe, and  could  never  afterwards  be  reduced  by  them; 
for  which  reafon  it  was  fold  to  the  French,  who  in  the 
year  1770  totally  reduced  it. 

The  Genoefe  territories  extend  along  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  fca,  commonly  called  ihe  gulph  »f 
Genoa,  about  152  miles  ;  but  their  breadth  is  very  un- 
equal, being  from  eight  to  about  20  miles.  When 
they  are  ;,ot  bounded  by  the  fea,  the  following  flaies 
and  countries,  taking  ilicni  from  weft  to  call,  art  their 
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Genoa,  boandarics,  viz.  Piedmont,  Montferat,  Milan,  Placen- 
» '  tia,  Parma,  the  dukedom  of  Tufcany,  and  the  repub- 
lic of  Lucca.  This  trad,  though  a  great  part  of  it 
is  mountainous,  and  fome  of  that  barren  enough,  yet 
produces  plenty  of  excellent  fruit,  good  padure,  wood, 
gardenlluff,  and  mulberry-trees,  with  lome  wine  and 
oil,  but  little  corn.  What  they  want  of  the  lafl,  they 
have  either  from  Lombardy,  Sicily,  or  Naples. 

Genoa  flands  on  the  coall  of  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  little  gulph,  partly  on  the  flat,  and 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  pleafant  hill ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  it  appears  to  great  advantage  from  the  fea. 
It  is  defended  on  the  land-fide  by  a  double  wall,  which 
in  circumference  is  about  ten  Italian  miles.  Two  of 
the  flreets  confift  entirely  of  a  double  flraight  row  of 
magnificent  palaces.  The  others,  though  clean  and 
well  paved,  are  crooked  and  narrow.  The  palaces  of 
the  nobility  a  re  almoft  all  of  marble,  and  many  of  them 
are  painted  on  the  outfidc.  That  there  Ihould  be  fucb 
a  profufion  of  marble  here,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  the  neighbouring  hills  abound  with  it.  The  city 
contains  a  vail  number  of  palaces,  churches,  and  con- 
vents, and  feveral  hofpitals.  The  palace  where  the 
.  doge  refides,  and  where  the  great  and  little  council, 
and  the  two  colleges  of  the  procuratori  and  gorerna- 
tori  alTcmble,  is  a  large  flone  building  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  :  but  it  contains  fome  fine  paintings  in  frefco  ; 
two  flatues  of  Andrew  and  John  Doria  in  white  mar- 
ble ;  and  an  arfenal,  in  which  are  faid  to  be  arms  for 
thirty-four  thoufand  men,  with  a  fhicld,  containing 
one  hundred  and  twenty  piflol-barrels,  and  thirty-three 
coats  of  mail,  which,  it  is  pretended,  were  worn  by 
as  many  Genoefe  heroines  in  a  croifade.  Of  the 
chi-.rchcs,  the  fined  arc  thofe  of  the  Annunciation,  St 
Mary  Carignan,  St  Dominic,  and  St  Martha.  In  the 
cathedral  is  a  difli  made  of  a  fingle  emerald.  All  the 
inhabitants  here,  except  the  principal  ladies,  who  are 
carried  in  chairs,  walk  on  foot,  on  account  of  the  nar- 
rownefs  or  lleepnefs  of  the  flreets.  The  fortifications 
of  the  city,  towards  the  fea,  are  remarkably  llrong. 
There  are  two  fine  (lone-bridges  over  the  rivers  Bon- 
zevera  and  Bifagno,  the  firlt  whereof  wathes  the  weft, 
and  the  other  the  call  fide  of  the  city,  within  which 
there  is  alfo  a  furprifing  llonc-bridge  joining  two  hills. 
The  liarbour,  though  large,  is  far  from  being  fafe  j 
but  no  care  or  expence  have  been  fpared  to  render  it 
as  fafe  and  commodious  as  podible.  The  wind  to 
which  it  is  mofl  expofed,  is  that  called  Labecciu,  or  the 
fouth-wcft.  The  place  where  the  republic's  galleys 
lie,  is  called  the  Darfena,  where  are  a  great  number 
of  Turkith  llaves.  On  a  rock,  on  the  Wffl  fide  of  the 
harbour,  is  the  fanal  or  light-houfe,  a  high  tower,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a  lanthorn,  containing  thirty-fix 
lamps.  The  trade  of  Genoa  is  chiefly  in  velvets,  da- 
mafks,  plufli,  and  other  filks,  brocades,  lace,  gloves, 
fweetmeats,  fruits,  oil,  Parmefan  cheefe,  anchovies, 
and  medicinal  drugs  from  the  Levant;  but  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  harbour,  and  the  high  price  of  commodi- 
ties, greatly  check  its  commerce.  In  1751,  Genoa 
was  declared  a  free  port  for  ten  years,  under  certain 
reftridions:  in  that  called  Porto  Franco,  zr\y  merchant 
may  have  a  ware-houfe,  and  import  or  export  goods 
d:!iy-free;  but  fuch  as  arc  difpofed  of  in  the  city,  or 
on  the  continent,  are  taxed  pretty  high.  The  nobility 
arc  allowed  to  trade  in  the  wholefalc  way  ;  to  carry 


on  velvet,  filk,  and  cloth  manufaftures  ;  and  to  have  Genfing, 
fliares  in  merchant-fliips  :  and  lome  of  them,  as  the  Gentbni. 
Palavacini,  are  adtually  the  greateft  merchants  in  Ge-  *"  v— ^ 
noa.  Another  very  profitable  article  of  trade  carried 
on  by  them  is  banking,  and  dealing  in  bills  of  ex- 
change. A  new  academy  of  painting,  fculpture,  civil 
and  military  architeflure,  was  inllituted  here  in  1 751. 
One  may  walk  the  flreets  of  Genoa  in  the  night  with 
the  greateft  fafety,  which  is  more  than  can  be  faid  of 
many  cities  in  Italy.  Exceflive  fplendor  and  luxury 
are,  in  feveral  reiptiSts,  rcftrained  by  falutary  laws. 
No  beggars  are  permitted  to  alk  alms  in  Genoa,  and 
the  ians  are  better  than  thofe  at  Turin.  When  a  iin- 
gle  perfon  is  buried,  a  kind  of  garland  of  all  forts  of 
artificial  flowers  is  placed  on  the  coffin.  The  Ge- 
noefe in  general  are  efteemed  crafty,  induilrious,  and 
inured  to  labour  above  the  other  Italians. 

GENSING.     Sec  Panax. 

GENTIANA,  Gentian,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  peniandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
20th  order,  Rotacea-.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous ; 
the  capfule  bivalved  and  unilocular;  there  are  two  lon- 
gitudinal receptacles.  The  moll  remarkable  fpecies 
are  the  following  : 

1.  The  lutea,  or  common  gentian  of  the  Ihops.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany  ;  from 
whence  the  roots,  the  only  part  uled  in  medicine,  are 
brought  to  Britain.  Thefc  have  a  ycUowilh- 
brown  colour,  and  a  very  bitter  tafte.  The  lower 
leaves  are  of  an  oblong  oval  Ihape,  a  little  pointed  at 
the  end,  ftifF,  of  a  yellowifli  green,  and  have  five  large 
veins  on  the  back  of  each.  The  flalk  rifes  four  or  five 
feet  high,  garnilhed  with  leaves  growing  by  pairs  at 
each  joint,  almoft  embracing  the  flalk  at  their  bafe. 
They  are  of  the  fame  form  with  the  lower,  but  dirai- 
nifli  gradually  in  their  fize  to  the  top.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  whirls  at  the  joints  on  the  upper  part  sf 
the  flalks,  Aanding  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  whofe  origin 
is  in  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  They  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour. — The  roots  of  this  plant  are  very  fre- 
quently ufcd  in  medicine  as  ftomachic  bitters.  In 
tafte  they  are  lefs  exceptionable  than  moll  of  the  fub- 
flances  of  this  clafs.  Infufions  of  gentian-root  fla- 
voured with  orange-peel,  are  fufficiently  grateful. 
Some  years  ago  a  poifonous  root  was  difcovered 
among  the  geniian  brought  10  London;  the  nfe  of 
which  occalioned  violent  difurders,  and  in  fome  cafes 
deaih.  This  root  is  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the  gen- 
tian, by  its  being  internally  of  a  white  colour,  and  void 
of  bitternefs. 

2.  The  centaureum,  or  Iclfcr  centaury  of  the  fhops, 
is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Biitain.  It  grows  on 
dry  paftures  ;  and  iis  height  is  commonly  proportioned 
to  the  goodnefs  of  ilie  foil,  as  in  rich  foils  it  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  a  foot,  but  in  poor  ones  not  above 
three  or  four  inches.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  up- 
right branching  Italks,  garnilhed  with  fmall  leaves, 
placed  by  pairs.  The  flowers  grow  in  form  of  an 
umbel  at  the  top  of  the  (lalk,  and  are  of  a  bright 
purple  colour.  They  come  out  in  July,  and  the  feed 
ripens  in  autumn.  The  plant  cannot  be  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  tops  are  an  ufeful  aperient  bitter,  in 
which  view  they  are  often  ufed  lu  the  prcfcut  pradlice 
of  medicine. 
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GENTILE,  in  matters  of  religion,  a  Pagan,  or 
worthippcr  of  falfe  gods. 

The  origin  of  this  word  is  deduced  from  the  Jews, 
who  called  all  ihofe  who  were  notof  their  name  a"iJ 
gojh't,  i.  e.  gentes,  which  in  the  Greek  trandations  of 
the  old  Tcilament  is  renderc  t«  s6»ci  ;  in  which  fenfeit 
frequently  occurs  in  the  New  Tellament  ;  as  in  Matth. 
vi.  %2.  "  All  thefe  things  the  nations  or  Gentiles 
fcek."  Whence  the  Latin  church  alfo  titeJ  gentes  in 
the  tame  fenfe  as  our  Gentiles,  efpecially  in  the  New 
Tellament.  But  the  word  gentes  foon  got  another  fig- 
iiification,  and  no  longer  meant  all  fuch  as  were  not 
Jews  ;  but  thofe  only  who  were  neither  Jews  norChri- 
ilians,  but  followed  the  fuperftitions  oftheGreeks  and 
Romans,  &c.  In  this  fenfe  it  continued  among  the 
Chrillian  writers,  till  the  manner  of  fpecch,  together 
with  their  religion,  was  publicly  and  by  authority  re- 
ceived in  the  empire  ;  \v\\in  gentiles,  horn  gentes,  came 
intoufe:  and  then  both  words  had  two  iignificaiions, 
viz.  in  trcatifes  or  laws  concerning  religion,  they  fig- 
nified  Pagans,  neither  Jews  nor  Chriflians ;  and  in 
civil  affairs,  they  were  ufed  for  all  fuch  as  were  not 
Romans. 

Gentile,  in  the  Roman  law  and  hiftory,  a  name 
which  fometimes  exprelFes  what  the  Romans  otherwifc 
called  barbarians,  whether  they  were  allies  of  Rome 
or  not :  but  this  word  was  ufed  in  a  more  particular 
fenfe  for  all  ftrangersand  foreigners  not  fubjeft  to  the 
Roman  empire. 

GENTILESCHI  (Horatio),  an  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Pifa  in  1565.  After  having  made  him- 
felf  famous  at  Florence,  Rome,  Genoa,  and  other  parts 
of  Italy,  he  removed  to  Savoy  ;  from  whence  he  went 
to  France,  and  at  lafl,  upon  the  invitationof  Charles  I. 
went  over  to  England.  He  was  well  received  by 
that  king,  who  appointed  him  lodgings  in  his  court, 
together  with  a  confiderable  falary ;  and  employe  J 
him  in  his  palace  at  Greenwich,  and  other  public 
places.  The  mofl  remarkable  of  his  performances  in 
England,  were  the  ceilings  of  Greenwich  and  York- 
houfe.  He  did  alfo  a  Madona,  a  Magdalen,  and  Lot 
with  his  two  daughters,  for  King  Charles  ;  all  which 
he  performed  admirably  well.  Afier  the  death  of  the 
king,  when  his  coUeftion  was  expofed  to  fale,  nine 
pii5lures  of  Gentilefchi  were  fold  for  600 1,  and  are 
now  faid  to  be  the  ornaments  of  the  hall  in  Marlbo- 
rough-houfe.  His  mod  efteemcd  piece  abroad  was 
the  portico  of  cardinal  Bentivoglio's  palace  at  Rome. 
He  made  feveral  attempts  in  face-painting,  but  with 
little  fuccefs  ;  his  talent  lying  altogether  in  hiflories, 
with  figures  as  big  as  the  life.  He  was  much  in  favour 
with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  many  others  of 
the  nobility.  After  12  years  continuance  in  England, 
he  died  there  at  84  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
queen's  chapel  at  Soinerfet-houfe.  His  print  is  among 
the  heads  of  Vandyke,  he  having  been  drawn  by 
that  great  mailer.  He  left  behind  him  a  daughter, 
Artiniifia  Gentilefchi,  who  was  but  little  inferior  to 
her  father  in  hiftory-painting,  and  excelled  him  in 
portraits. 

GENTILlS  (Aihcricas),  profeflbr  of  civillaw  at 
Oxford  ;  an  Italian  by  birth.  He  had  quitted  Italy 
with  his  father,  on  account  of  religion.  He  wrote 
feveral  works ;  three  books,  in  particiilarDe  j«/ff  belli, 


which  have  not  beenunfcrviceablc  to  Grotiiis.  He  died 
at  London  in  1608. 

Gentilis  (Scipio),  brother  to  the  former,  and  as 
celebrated  a  civilian  as  he,  forefook  his  native  country 
that  he  might  openly  profcfs  the  Proteflant  religion. 
He  was  counfellor  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  and  pro- 
feflbr  of  law  with  uncommon  reputation.  He  was  a 
great  humanifl ;  and  in  his  leftures,  as  well  as  books, 
mixed  the  flowers  of  polite  learning  with  the  thorns  of 
the  law.     He  died  in  1616. 

GENTLEMAN.  Under  this  denomination  are 
comprehended  all  above  the  rank  of  yeomen*,  where- 
by noblemen  are  trully  called  gentlemen, 

A  gentleman  is  ufually  defined  to  be  one,  who, 
without  any  title,  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  or  whofc  an- 
ceflors  have  been  freemen:  and  by  the  coat  that  a 
gentleman  givcth,  he  is  known  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  de- 
fcended  from  tliofe  of  his  name  that  lived  many  hun- 
dred years  fince. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  gentilhivwie  ;  or 
rather  ofgentil,  "  fine,  faihionable,  or  becoming  ;"  and 
the  Saxon  man,  q.  d.  honeflus,  or  honeflo  loco  natus. — 
The  fame  fignification  has  the  luVnn  gentilhnowo,  and 
the  Spanilh  hidalgo,  or  hijo  dalgo,  that  is,  the  fon  of 
fomebody,  or  of  a  pcrfon  of  note. — If  we  go  farther 
back,  we  fliall  find  gentleman  originally  derived  from 
the  Latin  gentilis  homo  ;  which  was  ufed  among  the 
Romans  for  a  race  of  noble  perfons  of  the  fame  name, 
born  of  free  or  ingenuous  parents,  and  whofe  ance- 
ftors  had  never  been  flaves  or  put  to  death  by  law. 
ThusCiccro  in  his  Topics,  "Cintiles  funt,  qui  inter  fe 
eodemfunt  nomine,  ab  ingenuis  oriundi,  quorum  majorum 
nemo  fervitutem  fervivit ,  qui  capite  non  Junt  diminuti, 
&c. — Some  hold  that  it  was  formed  from  gentile,  i.  c. 
pagan;  and  that  the  ancient  Franks,  who  conquered 
Gaul,  whicli  was  then  converted  to  Chriftianiiy,  were 
caWed gentiles  by  the  natives,  as  being  yet  heathens. — 
Others  relate,  that  towards  the  declenfion  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  recorded  by  Ammianus  Marcelinus, 
there  were  two  companies  of  brave  foldiers,  the  one 
ca\\edgentili!im,and  the  other /cutarionitn ;  and  that  it 
was  hence  we  derive  the  names  gentleman  and  t/qnire. 
See  EscLUiRE. — This  fentiment  is  confirired  by  Paf- 
quire,  who  fuppofes  the  apellation  gentiles  and  ecuyers 
to  have  been  tranfmilted  to  us  from  the  Pvonian  fol- 
diery  ;  it  being  to  the  gentiles  and/cntarii,  who  were 
the  braved  of  the  foldiery,  that  the  principal  benefices 
and  portions  of  lands  were  afTigned.  See  Benefice. 
. — The  Gauls  obferving,  that  during  the  empire  of  the 
Romans,  the  faitarii  and  gentiles  had  tlie  bell  tene- 
ments or  appointments  of  all  the  foldiers  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  provinces,  became  infenlibly  accuflomed  to 
apply  the  fame  names,  gentilhommes  and  ecuyers,  tofuch 
as  they  found  their  kings  gave  the  befl  provifions  or 
appointments  to. 

Gentleman  U/Ifer  of  the  Black  Rod.     Sec  Rod. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel ;  officers  whofe  duty  and 
attendance  is  in  the  royal  chapel,  being  in  number  32. 
Twelve  of  them  are  priefts ;  the  other  20,  commonly 
called  clerks  of  the  chapel,  aflift  in  the  performance  of 
divine  fervice.  One  of  the  firft  12  is  chofen  for  con- 
fclTor  of  the  houfehold  ;  wliofe  office  is  to  read  prayers 
every  morning  to  the  houfehold  fervants,  to  vifit  the 
fick,  examine  and  prepare  communicants,  and  admi- 
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Gentoos.  nifter  the  facrameut.  One  of  20  clerks,  well  verfed  in 

^ — ^ 'miific,  is  chofeii  fifft,  organiU,  who  is  mafter  of  the 

children,  to  inftnidl  them  in  niufic,  and  whatever  elfe 
is  necelTary  for  the  fervice  of  the  chapel  ;  a  fecond  is 
likewife  an  organill ;  a  third  a  liuanill;  and  a  fourth 
a  violift.  There  are  likewife  three  vergers,  fo  called 
from  the  filvcr  rods  they  carry  in  their  hands  ;  being 
a  ferjeant,  a  yeoman,  and  groom  of  the  vel-lry  :  the 
firfl  attends  the  dean  and  fub-dean,  and  finds  fnr- 
plices  and  other  ncceflaries  for  the  chapel ;  the  fe- 
cond has  the  whole  care  of  the  chapel,  keeps  the 
pews,  and  feats  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  the  groom 
has  his  attendance  within  the  chapel-door,  and  looks 
after  it. 

GENTOOS,  in  modern  hillory,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  denote  the  profeflors 
of  the  religion  of  the  bramins  or  brachmans,  who  in- 
habit the  country  called  Hindoftan,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
from  the  ^ori  flan,  a  "  region,"  and  hind  or  hindoo  ; 
which  Feriflueh,  as  we  learn  from  colonel  Dow's  tran- 
flation  of  his  biftory,  fiippofes  to  have  been  a  fon  of 
Ham  the  fon  of  Noah.     It  is  obferved,  however,  that 
Hindoo  is  not  the  name  by  which  the  inhabitants  ori- 
ginally flyled  themfclves  ;  but  according  to  the  idiom 
of  ihejchanfcrit  which  they  a{e,ju?/il>odee/>,  from  jum- 
boo,  "  a  jackall,"  an  animal  common  in  their  coun- 
try ;  and  d^^ep,   a  large  portion  of  land  furrounded  by 
the  fea ;   ot  bhertekhunt,  from  khu/tt,  i.e.  "  a  conti- 
nent," and  bherrhuc,  the  name  of  one  of  the  firft  In- 
dian rajahs.     It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,   that  they  have 
affumed  the  name  of  Hindoos  only  fince  the  era  of  the 
Tartar  government,  to  diftingiiilh   themfclves  from 
their  conquerors  the  Miiffulmen.     The  term  Centoo  or 
Cent,  in  the  Schanfcrit  dialed,  denotes  animaj  in  gene- 
ral,  and  in  its  more  confined  fcnfe  ?nankiiid,  and  is  ne- 
ver appropriated  particularly  to  fuch  as  fallow  the  doc- 
trines of  Brhima.     Thefe  are  divided  into  four  great 
tribes,  each  of  which  has  its  own  fcparate  appellation  ; 
but  they  have  no  common  or  colleftive  term  that  com- 
prehends the  whole  nation  under  the  idea  affixed  by 
the  Europeans  10  the  word  Cmtoo.     Mr  Halhed,  in 
the  preface  to  his  trandalion  of  the  Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws,  conjefturcs,  that  the  Portugiiefe,  on  their  nrft 
arrival  in  India,  hearing  the  word  frequently  in  the 
mouths  of  the  natives,  as  applied  to  mankind  in  gene- 
ral,  might  adopt  it  for  the  donieflic  appellation  of  the 
Indians   themfclves,   or  perhaps   their  bigotry  might 
force  from  the  word  Oentoo  a  fanciful  allufion  to  Gen- 
tile or  Pagan.     The  Hindoos,  or  Gentoos,  vie  with 
the  Chiiicfe  as  to  the  antiquity  of  their  nation.    They 
reckon  the  duration  of  the  world  by  four  jogues,  or  di- 
flinft  ages:   the  firll   is   the   Suttee  jogue,  or  age  of 
purity,  which  is  faid  to  have  lalled  about  3,200,000 
years  j  during  which  the  life  of  man  was   100,000 
years,  and  his  flature  21  cubits  :  the  fecond,  the  Tir- 
lah  jogue,  or  the  age  in  which  one-third  of  mankind 
were  reprobate;  which  conlilled  of  2,400,000  years, 
when  men  lived  to  the  age  of  10,000  years  :  the  third, 
the  Dwapar  jogue,   in  which  half  of  the  human  race 
became  depraved  ;  which  endtired   to  600,000  years, 
when  men's  lives  were  reduced  to  1000  years:  anj 
fourthly,  the  Cullce  jogue,  in  which  all  mankind  were 
corrupted,  or  rather  diniinilhed,  which  the  word  colUe 
imports.    This  is  the  prcfent  era,  which  they  fuppofe 
will  fubfill  for  400,000  years,  of  which  near  5000  arc 


already  pafl ;  and  man's  life  in  this  period  is  limited  to  Gemooi. 
100  years.  It  is  fuppofed  by  many  authors,  that  moll  '—>'—■ 
of  the  Gentoo  Jhaflers,  or  icriptures,  were  compofed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  CoUce  jogue  :  but  an  ob- 
jet'tion  occurs  againll  this  fuppofition,  viz.  that  the 
Ihafters  take  no  notice  of  the  deluge  ;  to  which  the 
bramins  reply,  that  all  their  fcriptures  were  written 
before  the  time  of  Noah,  and  the  deluge  never  extend- 
ed to  Hindoftan.  Neverthelefs,  it  appears  from  the 
fhafters  themfclves,  that  they  claim  a  much  higher  an- 
tiquity than  this;  inflances  of  which  are  recited  by 
Mr  Halhed. 

The  doftriue  of  tranfmigration  is  one  of  the  diftin- 
guifliing  tenets  of  the  Gentoos.     With  regard  to  this 
fubjedi:,  it  is  their  opinion,  according  to  Mr  HoUwell, 
that  thofe  fouls  which  have  attained  to   a  certain  de- 
gree of  purity,  either  by  the  innocence  of  their  man- 
ners or  thefeverity  of  their  mortifications,  are  removed 
to  regions  of  happinefs  proportioned  to  their  refpec- 
tive  merits  j  but  that  thofe  who  cannot  fo  far  furmount 
the  prevalence  of  bad  example,  and  the  powerful  de- 
generacy of  the  limes,  as  to  deferve  fuch  a  promotion, 
are  condemned  to  undergo  continual  punilhment  in  the 
animation  of  fucceffive  animal  forms,  until,  at  the  fta- 
ted  period,  another  renovation  of  the  four  jogues  fliall 
commence,  upon  the  diifolution  of  the  prelent.   They 
imagine  fix   different  fpheres  above   this   earth  ;  the 
higheft  of  which,  cAVAfuttee,  is  the  refidence  of  Bhri- 
ma  and  his  particular  favourites.     This  fpherc  is  alia 
the  habitation  of  thofe  men  who  never  uttered  a  falfe- 
hood,  and  of  thofe  women  who  had  voluntarily  burn- 
ed themfclves  with  their  hufbands  ;   the  propriety  of 
which  prailice  is  cxprefsly  enjoined  in  the  code  of  the 
Gentoo  laws.     This  code,  printed   by  the  Eafl  India 
Company  in  1776,  is  a  very  curious  colleftion  of  Hin- 
doo jurifprudence,  which  was  felefted  by  the  moll  ex- 
perienced pundits  or  lawyers,  from  curious  originals  in 
the  Schanfcrit  language,  who  were  employed  for  this 
purpofe   from   May    1773   to  February    1775;    after- 
wards tranlkted  into  the  Perfian  idiom,  and  then  into 
the  Englifli  language  by  Mr  Halhed. 

The  fcveral  inllitutes  contained  in  this  colledlion 
are  interwoven  with  the  religion  of  the  Gentoos,  and 
revered  as  of  the  highefl  authority.  The  curious  rea- 
der will  difcover  an  allonifliing  fimilarity  between  the 
inflitutcs  of  this  code  and  many  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  Jewifli  law  ;  between  the  character  of  the  bramins 
or  pricfts,  and  the  Lcvites  ;  and  between  the  ceremo- 
ny of  the  fcape-goat  under  the  Mofaic  difpenfation, 
and  a  Gentoo  ceremony  called  the  afliunnnsd  jug,  in 
which  a  horfe  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  the  goat.  Many 
obfolete  cuftoms  and  ufages  alluded  to  in  many  parts 
of  the  Old  Teflanieni,  may  alfo  receive  illuftrations 
from  the  inftitQtes  of  this  code.  It  appears  from  the 
code,  that  the  bramins,  who  are  the  pritfts  and  legif- 
lators  of  the  country,  have  refigned  all  the  fecular  and 
executive  power  into  the  handsof  another  caflortribe; 
and  no  bramin  has  been  properly  capalile  of  the  magif- 
tracy  fince  the  time  of  the  futtee  jojne.  The  only 
privilege  of  importance  which  they  h&ve  ap|)ropriattd 
to  themfclves,  is  an  exemption  from  all  capital punifli- 
ment :  they  may  be  degraded,  branded,  imprifoned 
for  life,  are  fent  into  perpetual  exile  ;  but  it  is  every 
where  cxprefsly  ordained,  that  a  bramin  fliall  not  be 
put  to  death  on  any  account  whatever. 

We 
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We  have  alreidy  obferved,  that  the  Hindoos  are  di- 
vided into  four  great  and  original  tribes,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Geatoo  theology,  proceeded  from  the  four 
different  members  ofBrhima,  the  fiipiiofcd  immediate 
atfcnt  of  tlic  creation  under  the  fpirit  of  the  Almighty. 
Thefe  tribes  are  the  bramins,  which  proceeded  from 
his  mouth,  and  whofe  office  is  to  pray,  read,  and  iu- 
ftruLT;  ;  the  Chehierce,  which  proceed  from  his  arms, 
whofe  office  is  to  draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  and  to  go- 
vern ;  the  Bice,  proceeding  from  the  belly  or  ihiglis, 
who  are  to  provide  the  necelFaries  of  life  by  agriculture 
and  traffic  ;  and  the  Soodcr,  from  the  feet,  which  are 
ordained  to  labour,  ferve,  and  travel. 

Few  Chriflians,  fays  the  tranllator  of  the  Gentoo 
code,  have  cxprefFed  themfelves  with  a  more  becoming 
reverence  of  ihc  grand  and  impartial  defigns  of  Provi- 
dence in  all  its  works,  or  witli  a  more  extcnfive  cha- 
rity towards  all  their  fellow-creatures  of  every  profcf- 
lion,  than  the  Gentoos.  It  is  indeed  an  article  of 
faith  among  the  bramins,  ;hat  God's  all  n-ei-ciful  power 
would  not  have  permitted  fuch  a  numbei  of  different 
religions,  if  he  had  not  found  a  pleafure  in  beholding 
their  varieties. 

GENUFLEXION,  (of ^(r«?/,"  knee,"  and  fieao 
"\  bend,")  thea6t  of  bowing  or  bending  the  knee;  or 
rather  of  kneeling  down. 

The  Jefurt  Rofweyd,  in  his  Onomafticon,  fliows, 
that  genuflexion,  or  kneeling,  has  been  a  very  ancient 
cuftom  in  thr  church,  and  even  under  the  Old  Tefta- 
nient  difpenfation  ;  and  that  this  praftice  was  obfer- 
ved throughout  all  the  year,  excepting  on  Sundays, 
and  during  the  time  from  Eafter  to  Whittuntidc,  when 
kneeling  was  forbid  by  the  council   of  Nice. 

Others  have  Ihown,  that  the  cullom  of  not  kneeling 
on  Sundays  had  obtained  from  the  time  of  the  apoftles, 
as  appears  from  St  Irenceus,  and  Tertullian  ;  and  the 
Ethiopic  church,  fcrupuloully  attached  lo  the  ancient 
ceremonies.  Hill  retains  that  of  not  keeling  at  divine 
fervice.  The  Ruffians  elleem  it  an  indecent  pollute  to 
WorfltipGod  on  the  knees.  Add,  that  the  Jews  ufually 
prayed  Handing.  Rofweyd  gives  the  reafons  of  the 
prohibition  of  genuflexion  on  Sundays,  &c.  from  St 
Balil,  Anadafius,  St  Juftin,  &c. 

Baronius  is  of  opinion,  that  genuflexion  was  not  ella- 
bliflied  in  the  year  of  Chrifl;  58,  from  that  palfage  in 
Aiits  XX.  36.  where  St  Paul  is  cxprefsly  mentioned  to 
kneel  down  at  prayer  ;  but  Saurin  ffiows,  that  nothing 
can  be  thence  concluded.  Tlic  fame  author  remarks, 
alfo,  that  the  primitive  Chriflians  carried  the  pradice 
of  genuflexion  fo  far,  that  fome  of  them  had  vvorn  ca- 
vities in  the  floor  where  they  prayed  :  and  St  Jerome 
relates  of  St  James,  that  he  had  contraded  a  hardncfs 
on  his  knees  equal  to  that  of  camels. 

GENUS,  among  metapliylicians  and  logicians,  de- 
notes a  number  of  beings  which  agree  in  certain  ga- 
neral  properties  common  to  them  all  :  fo  that  a  ge- 
nus is  nothing  elfe  but  an  abflradl  idea,  rxprcifcd  by 
fome  general  name  er  term.  See  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics. 

Genus,  is  alfo  nfed  for  a  charafteror  manner  appli- 
cable to  every  thing  of  a  certain  nature  or  condition  : 
in  which  fenfe  it  ferves  10  make  capital  divilions  in  di- 
vers fciences,  as  medicine,  natural  hillory,  ikc. 

Genus,  in  rhetoric.  Authors  diflinguilh  the  art 
of  rhetoric,   as  alfo  orations  or    difcourfes  produced 
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in  medicine.    See  Medicine,  under  the 


thereby,   into  three  genera  or  kinds,    demonftrative.      Genua 
deliberative,    and  judiciary.     To   the   demonftrative         II 
kind  belong  panegyrics,  genethliacons,    cpithalami-  <"'Coff"ea- 
urns,   funeral    harrangues,   &c.     To  the   deliberative  '       " 
kind  belong  perfualions,    diflualions,   commendations, 
&c.     To  the  judiciary  kind  belong  defences  and  ac- 
cufations. 

Genus, 
Nofotogy. 

Genus,  iii  natural  hiflory,  a  fubdivifion  of  any 
clals  or  order  of  natural  beings,  whether  of  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms,  all  agreeing  in 
certain  common  characters.  See  Botany  and  Zoo- 
logy. 

Genus,  in  mufic,  by  the  ancients  caWci  genus  melo- 
(//.f,  is  a  certain  manner  of  dividing  and  fubdividing 
the  principles  of  melody  ;  that  is,  the  confonant  and 
diiFonanl  intervals,  into  their  concinnous  parts. 

The  moderns  confidering  the  oclave  as  the  mofl 
perfei'lof  intervals,  and  that  whereon  all  the  concords 
depend,  in  the  prcfent  theory  of  mulic,  the  divilion  of 
that  interval  is  conlldercd  as  containing  the  true  divi- 
fionofthc  whole  ftale. 

But  the  ancients  went  to  work  fomewhat  different- 
ly :  the  diateifaron,  or  fourth,  was  the  leaft  interval 
which  they  admitted  as  concord  ;  and  therefore  they 
fought  firil  how  that  might  be  mofl  conveniently  di- 
vided; from  whence  they  conftituted  the  diapenteand 
diapafon. 

The  diateifaron  being  thus,  as  it  were,  the  root  and 
foundation  of  the  fcale,  what  they  called  \.\\c  genera^ 
or  kinds,  arofe  from  its  various  divilions;  and  hence 
th  ;y  deflned  \.\\f: genus  niodulaaJi  to  be  the  manner  of 
diviJing  the  tetrachoid  and  difponng  its  lonr  founds  as 
to  fucceffion. 

The  genera  ofmiific  were  three,  the  enharmonic, 
chromatic,  and  diatonic.  The  two  firft  were  varioufly 
fubdivided  :  and  even  the  lafl,  though  that  is  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  without  any  fpecies,  yet  different  au- 
thors have  propofed  different  divilions  under  that  name, 
without  giving  any  particular  names  to  the  fpecies  as 
was  done  to  the  other  two. 

For  the  charaders,  &c.  of  thefe  feveral  genera,  fee 
Enharmonic,  Chromatic,  and  Diatonic. 

GEOCENTRIC,  in  aflronomy,  is  applied  to  a 
planet,  or  its  orbit,  to  denote  it  concentric  with  the 
earth,  or  as  having  the  earth  for  its  centre,  or  the 
fame  centre  with  the  earth. 

GEOFFR^t^A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decan- 
dria  order,  belonging  tu  the  diadelphia  cl  'fs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  52d  or- 
der, PapilioHucea:.  The  calyx  is  quinqucfid,  the  fruit 
an  oval  plum  ;  the  kernel  comprellcd.  There  is  only 
one  fpecies,  viz.  the  iiicrmis,  or  cabbage-bark  tree,  pj 
which  is  a  native  of  Brafil  and  Jamaica.  The  wood  of  CCXXI. 
this  tree  is  ufcd  in  building  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  valued 
for  its  birk,  which  is  adminiftercd  as  an  anthelmintic 
medicine.  From  this  medical  property  it  is  alio  called 
the  luorm-bark  tree.  This  bark  is  of  a  grey  colour  exter- 
nally, but  black  and  ftirrowed  on  the  infide.  It  has  a 
mucilaginous  and  fweetifn  tafte,  and  a  difagrceablc 
fmell.  It  is  given  in  cafes  of  worms,  in  form  of  pow- 
der, decocT;ion,  fyrup,  and  extraiJt.  The  decoftion 
is  preferred  ;  and  is  made  by  llowly  boiling  an  ounce 
of  the  freih  dried  bark  in  a  quart  of  water,  till    it  af- 
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Geoffrey,  fume  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  This  fweetened 
^  '  the  fyrup  ;  evaporated,  it  forms  an  extraft.  It  com- 
monly produces  fome  fici<nefs  and  purging;  fome- 
times  violent  efFefts,  as  vomiting,  delirium,  and  fever. 
Ihefe  lafl  are  faid  to  be  owing  to  an  over-dofe,  or  to 
drinking  cold  water;  and  are  relieved  by  the  ufe  of 
warm-water,  caftor  oil,  or  a  vegetable  aci-J.  It  fliould 
always  be  begun  in  fniall  dofes.  But  when  properly 
and  cautioully  adminiftered,  it  is  faid  to  operate  as  a 
very  powerful  anthelmintic,  particularly  for  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  lumbrici,  which  are  a  very  common  caufe 
ofdifeafein  the  Weft-India  idands;  and  there  it  is 
very  frequently  employed.  But  it  has  we  believe  been 
but  little  ufed  in  Britain. 

GEOFFREY  of  Monmouth,  bifliop  of  St  A- 
faph,  called  by  the  ancient  biographers  Callofridus 
Monutnetenfu.  Leland  conjeftures  that  he  was  educa- 
ted in  beneditline  convent  at  Monmouth,  where  he 
was  born  ;  and  that  he  became  a  monk  of  that  order. 
Bale,  and  after  him  Pits  call  him  archdeacon  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  and  it  is  generally  averted  that  he  was  made 
bilhop  of  St  Afaph  in  the  year  1151  or  1152,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen.  His  hiftory  was  probably  fi- 
nifhed  after  the  year  1138,  It  contains  a  fabulous  ac- 
count of  Britifli  kings,  from  the  Trojan  Brutus  to 
the  reign  of  Cadwallader  in  the  year  690.  But  Geof- 
frey, whatever  ccnfure  he  may  deferve  for  his  credu 


iity,  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  {lories  he  relates.     It  GcoflTroy, 
is  a  tranflation  from  a  manufcript  written  in  the  Bri-  Gesgra- 
tifli   language,  and  brought  to  England   from  Armo-    phicaU 
rica  by  his   friend    Gualter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  ^'    " 
But  the  atchievements  of  king  Arthur,  Merlin's  pro- 
phecies, many  fpeeches  and  letters,  were  chiefly  his 
own  addition.    In  excufe  for  this  hiftorian,  Mr  Whar- 
ton judicioully  obferves,  that  fabulous  hiflories  were 
then  the  falhion,  and  popular  traditions  a  recommen- 
dation to  his  book.  \ 

GEOFFROY  (Stephen  Francis),  a  celebrated 
phyfician,  botanift,  and  chemift,  born  at  Paris  in 
1672.  After  having  finiflied  his  ftudics,  he  travelled 
into  England,  Holland,  and  Italy,  In  1 704,  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doftor  of  phyllc  at  Paris  ;  and 
at  length  became  profeflbr  of  chemiftry,  and  phyfi- 
cian of  the  Royal  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  wrote,  1.  Several  very  curious  Thefes 
in  Latin,  which  were  afterwards  tranflated  intoFrench, 
2.  An  excellent  trcatife  intitled  Traiiatus  de  Mate 
ria  Medica,  five  de  Medicameiiioriim  fimflicitim  hifioiia, 
virtue,  deledu,  et  tifu.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1731. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  mile,  the  fame  with  the 
fea  mile  ;  being  one  minute,  or  the  60th  part  of  a  de- 
gree of  a  great  circle  on  the  earth's  furfacc. 
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GEOGRAPHY  (>-sM>.pa.}>('«,  from  >»  terra,  and 
yfct<^Kfcr'tbo)  ;  the  doctrine  or  knowledge  of  the 
earth,  but  as  in  itfelf,  and  as  to  its  afFeftions  ;  or  a 
defcription  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  and  particularly  of 
the  known  and  inhabitable  parts  thereof,  with  all  its 
different  divifions.     Sec  Earth  and  Astronomy. 

Sect.  I.  Hijlory  of  the  Science, 

At  what  time  the  Science  of  geography  began  firft 
to  be  ftudied  among  mankind  is  entirely  uncertain.     It 
is  generally  agreed,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  vvas  de- 
rived to  the  Greeks,  who  tirft  of  the  European  nations 
cultivated  this  fcience,  from  the  Egyptians  or  Babylo- 
nians ;  but  it  is  impoffiblc  to  determine  which  of  ihefe 
two  nations  had   the  honour  of  the  invention.     He- 
rodotus tells  us,  that  the  Greeks  firH  learned  the  pole, 
the  guoinon  ;    and  the  12  divillons  of  the  day,  from  the 
Babylonians.     By  Pliny,  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  how- 
I         ever,  we  are  told,  that  Thales  of  Miletus  lirft  found 
Seafons  of  ^^^j  j|jg  pjjiage  of  the  fun  from  iropic  to  tropic  ;  which 
the  year      j^^  could   not  have   done  without   the  alhftance  of  a 
byThafes,  cnonion.     He  is  faid  10  have  been  the  author  of  two 
books,  the  one  on  the  tropic,  and  the  other  on  the  e- 
quinox ;  both  of  which  he  probably  determined  by  tlie 
gnomon  ;   and  by  this  he  was  led  to  the  difcovery  of 
the  four  feafuns  of  the  year,  which  arc  deiermiued  by 
the  folilices  and  equinoxes. 

Thales  divided  the  year  into  365  days  ;  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  method  difcovered  by  the  Egypiiaris, 
and  communicated  by  them  to  him.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  fecoud  Mercury,  furnaaied 
Trifmegijius,  who,  according  to  Eufebius,  lived  about 
50  years  after  the  i'j.oj/iV.f.     Piiny  tells  us  exprcfsly, 


that  this  difcovery  was  made  by  obferving  when  the 
Jhadoiu  returned  to  it!  marks  ;  a  clear  proof  that  it  was 
done  by  the  gnomon.     Thales  alfo  knew  the  method 
of  determining  the  height  of  bodies  by  the  length  of 
their  Ihadows,  as  appears  by   his  propofing  this  me- 
thod for  meafuring  the  height  of  the   Egyptian  pyra- 
mids.    Hence  many  learned  men  have  been   of  opi-  _     .  „ 
nion,  that  as  the  ufe  of  the  gnomon  was  known  in  ^on^mipj, 
Egypt  long  before  the  dawn  of  learning  in  Greece,  the  ufe  of 
the  pyramids  and  obelifks,  which  to  common  travel-  the  Egyp- 
lers  appeared  only  to  be  buildings  of  magnificence,  tain  pyra- 
were  in  reality  as  many  fun-dials  on  a  very  large  feale,  ni'dsand 
and  built  with  a  defign  to  afcertain  the  feafon  of  the  °''''''"' 
year,  by  the  variation  of  the  length  of  their  fliadows  : 
and,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  was  found  by 
M.  Chazelles  in  1694,  that  the  two  fides,  both  of  the 
larger  and  fmaller  pyramids,  flood  exaftly  north  and 
fouth ;  fo  that,  even  at  this  day,  they  form  true  me- 
ridian lines. 

From  the  days  of  Thales,  whoflonrifiied  in  the  fixth 
century  before  Chrifl,  very  little  fccms  to  have  been 
dore  towards  the  eftablifliment  of  geography  for  200 
years.  During  this  period,  there  is  only  one  aflrono- 
mical  obfervation  recorded  ;  namely,  that  of  Meton 
and  Eudernon,  who  obferved  the  fummer  folftice  at 
Athens,  during  the  archonfliip  of  Apfeudes,  on  the 
2ift  of  the  Efiypiian  month  Phamenoth,  in  the  morn- 
ing, being  the  27ih  of  June  432  B.  C.  This  obfer- 
vation was  made  by  watching  narrowly  the  fliadow  of 
the  gnomon,  and  was  done  with  a  defign  to  iix  the  3 
beginning  of  their  cycle  of  19  years.  Longi- 

Timocharus  and  Ariftillus,   who  began  to  obfcrve  ["^jj^j^^ 
about  29J  B.  C.  ftem  to  have  been  the  iirft  who  at-  deter- 
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tempted  to  fix  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  fixed 
'  llirs,  by  conlidering  their  dillanccs  from  the  equator. 
One  of  their  obfervations  gave  rife  to  the  difcovcry  of 
the  preccirion  ot  the  equinoxes,  which  was  firft  obfcrv- 
cd  by  Hipparchus  about  ijo  years  after  ;  aud  he  made 
ufe  of  Tiraocharis  and  ArilUUus's  method,  in  order 
to  delineate  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  meridi- 
ans on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  thus  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fcience  of  geography  as  we  have  it  at 
prefent. 

But  though  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  thus 
introduced  by  Hipparchus,  they  were  not  attended  to 
by  any  of  the  intermediate  allronomers  till  the  days  of 
Ptolemy.  Strabo,  Viiruvius,  and  Pliny,  have  all  of 
them  entered  into  a  minute  geographical  defcription  of 
the  fituation  of  places,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
fliadows  of  the  gnomon,  without  taking  the  leall  no- 
tice of  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  longitude  and  lati- 
tude. 

The  difcovery  of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  imme- 
diately laid  a  foundation  for  making  maps,  or  delinea- 
tions of  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;;;  piano,  on  a  very 
different  plan  from  what  had  been  attempted  before. 
Formerly  the  maps  were  little  more  than  rude  outlines 
and  topographical  fketches  of  different  countries.  The 
earlielt  were  thofe  of  Sefoftris,  mentioned  by  Eufta- 
thius  ;  who  fays,  that  "  this  Egyptian  king,  having 
traverfed  great  part  of  the  earth,  recorded  his  march 
in  maps,  and  gave  copies  of  his  maps  not  only  to  the 
Egyptians,  but  to  the  Scythians,  to  their  great  afto- 
nilhment." — Some  have  imagined,  that  the  Jews  made 
a.  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  when  they  gave  the  different 
portions  to  the  nine  tribes  at  Shiloh  ;  for  Jofliua  tells 
us,  that  they  were  fent  to  walk  through  the  land,  and 
that  they  dcfcribed it  in  feven  parts  in  a  book  ;  and  Jo- 
fephiis  tells  us,  that  when  Joflti:a  fent  out  people  from 
the  different  tribes  to  meafure  the  land,  he  gave  them, 
as  companions,  perfons  well  fkilled in  geometry,  who 
could  not  be  raiflaken  in  the  truth. 

The  firil  Grecian  map  or.  record  is  that  of  Anaxi- 
mandcr,  menrioiied  by  Strabo,  lib.  i.  p.  7.  It  has 
been  coiijedured  by  fome,  that  this  was  a  general  map 
of  the  then  known  world,  and  is  imagined  to  be  the 
one  referred  to  by  Hipparchus  under  the  defignatioa 
of  the  ancient  map.  Herodotus  minutely  defcribes  a 
map  made  by  Arilfat^oras  tyrant  of  Mileius,  which 
will  ferve  to  give  us  fomu  idea  of  the  maps  of  thofe 
ages.  He  t«lls  us,  that  Ariflagoras  ihowed  it  to  Cleo- 
menes  king  of  Sparta,  with  a  view  of  inducing  him 
to  attack  the  king  of  Perlia,  even  in  his  palace  at  Sufi, 
in  order  to  relfore  the  lonians  to  their  ancient  liberty. 
It  was  traced  upon  brafs  or  copper,  and  contained  the 
intermediate  countries  which  were  to  be  traverfed  in 
that  march.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  it  contained 
"  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth,  the  whole  fea 
or  ocean,  and  all  the  rivers:"  butthefe  words  uuifl  not 
be  underllood  literally.  From  the  ffate  of  .i,rography 
at  that  lime,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  by  the 
fea  was  mcdnt  no  more  than  the  Mediterranean  :  an:! 
therefore,  the  earth  or  land  fignified  the  coafls  ot  that 
fea,  and  more  particularly  the  Lelfer  Alia,  extending 
towards  the  middle  of  Pi  ilia.  The  rivers  we.e  the 
Halys,  the  Euphrates,  and  Tigris,  which  H-jiouotus 
mentions  as  neceffary  to  be  crolTed  in  that  expedition. 
It  contained  one  llraight  line,  called  the  Royal  High' 


•way,  which  took  in  all  the  flations  or  places  of  en- 
campment from  Sardis  to  Sufa.  Of  thcle  there  were 
III  in  the  whole  journey,  containing  13,500  ftadia,  ot 
1687'  Roman  miles  of  5000  feet  each. 

Tbefe  itinerary  maps  of  the  places  of  encanipmen', 
were  indifpenfably  necelTary  in  all  armies.  Athcnaeus 
quotes  Bseton  as  author  of  a  work  iiuitled.  The  en- 
campments ofAlfxander's  march  ;  and  likewife  Aijiyn- 
tas  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Diog- 
netus  and  Bxton  were  the  furveyors  of  Alex-nder's 
marches,  and  then  quotes  the  exact  number  of  miles 
according  to  their  mcnfuraiion  j  which  he  afterwards 
confirms  by  the  letters  of  Alexander  himfelf.  it  like- 
wife  appears,  that  Alexander  was  very  careful  in  exa- 
mining the  rncafures  of  his  furveyors,  and  took  care  to 
employ  the  mofl  fkilful  in  every  country  for  this  pur- 
pofe. The  fame  author  alfo  acquaints  us,  that  a  copy 
of  this  great  monarch's  iurveys  was  given  by  Xenocles 
his  treafurcr  to  Patrocles  the  geographer,  who,  as 
Pliny  informs  us,  was  admiral  ot  the  fleets  of  Scleucus 
and  Antiochus.  His  book  on  geography  is  often 
quoted  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  ;  and  it  appears,  that 
this  author  furnifhed  Eratoflhenes  with  the  principal 
materials  for  conftrufting  his  map  of  the  oriental  part 
of  the  world.  5 

Eratoffhenes  was  the  firfl  who  attempted  to  reduce  Parallel  of 
geography  to  3  regular  fyflem,  and  introduced  a  regu-  latitude 
lar  parallel  of  latitude.     This  was  traced  over  certain  how  drawn 
places  where  the  longcft  day  was   ot   ihe  fame  length.  *'  "''"• 
He   began    it   from   the  flraits  of   Gibraltar  ;   and  it 
thence  palfed  through  the   Sicilian  fea,  and  near  the 
fouthern  extremities  of  Pcloponncfus.    From  thence  it 
was  continued  through  the  Illand  of  Rhodes  and  the 
bay  of  llfus;  and  there  entering  Cilicia,  and  croffing 
the  rivers   Euphrates  and  Tigris,  it  was  extended  to 
the  mountains  of  India.     By  means  of  this  line,  he  en- 
deavoured to  redify  the  errors   of   the  ancient  map, 
fuppoled  to  be  that  of  Anaximandcr.   In  drawing  this 
parallel,  he   was   regulated  by    obt'erving  where  the 
longeft  day  was  fourteen  hours  and  an  half,  which 
Hipparchus  afterwards  determined  to  be  the  latitude 
of  36  degrees. 

The  firft  parallel  through  Rhodes  was  ever  after- 
wards confidered  with  a  degree  of  preference,  like  the 
foundation  ftone  of  all  ancient  maps  ;  and  the  kngi- 
tude  of  the  then  known  world  was  often  attempted  to 
be  meafurcd  in  ftadia  and  miles,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  line,  by  many  fucceeding  geographers. 
Eratofthenes  foon  after  atiempicd  not  only  to  draw 
other  parallels  of  latitude,  hut  a'.fo  to  trace  a  meri- 
dian at  right  angles  to  thefe,  pafling  through  Rhodes 
and  Alexandria,  down  to  Syei.e  and  Meroe;  and  as 
the  progrefs  he  thus  made  tended  naturally  to  enlarge 
his  ideas,  he  at  lall  undertook  a  flill  mure  aidiious  tafk,  6 
namely,  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  Attempts 
by  an  aftual  ineafurenient  of  a  fegmcnt   of  one  of  its  to  detcr- 

irreat  cirr'es.     To  find  the  meafure  of  the  earth  is  in-  "'""'=  '''= 
^      ,  t.  ,.,,  Ill  j.u*    extent  01 

dcrd  a  problem  which  has  probably  engaged  the  at-  ^.^^  ea^h's 

tention  of  aftronomers  and  geographers  ever  fince  the  circumfe- 
globular  figure  of  it  was  known.  Anaximander  is  faid  rente, 
to  have  been  the  firft  among  the  Greeks  who  wrote 
upon  this  fubjedt.  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  a  Pytha- 
gorean, famous  for  his  fkill  in  mathematics  and  me- 
chanics, is  faid  alfo  to  have  made  fome  attempts  in 
this  way  ;  and  Dr  Long  conjectures,  that  thefe  arc 
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the  auihors  of  the  mofl  ancient  opinion  that  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth  is  400,000  ItaJij.  Ariftar- 
chus  of  Samos  is  thought  to  have  confidered  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  eanh  as  well  as  of  the  fun  and  moon. 
Archimedes  makes  mention  of  the  ancients  who  held 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  to  be  30,000  ftadia  ; 
biit  it  does  not  appear  what  methods  were  made  ufe  of 
by  thefe  very  ancient  geographers  to  folve  the  pro- 
blem. Probably  they  attempted  it  by  obfervations  of 
flars  in  the  zenith  or  in  the  horizon,  and  aftiial  men- 
furation  from  fume  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
earth.  A  proof  of  this  we  have  from  what  Ariftoile 
■writes  in  his  treatife  De  Ca/o  ;  that  we  have  different 
ftarspafs  through  our  zenith,  according  asour  fituation 
is  more  or  lefs  northerly  ;  and  that  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  earth  we  have  ftars  come  above  our  hori- 
zon, which  if  we  go  northward  will  no  longer  be  vi- 
fible  to  us.  Hence  it  appears,  that  there  arc  two  ways 
of  meafuring  the  circumference  of  the  earth  ;  one  by 
obferving  rtars  which  pafs  through  the  zenith  of  one 
place,  and  do  not  pafs  through  that  of  another  ;  the 
other,  by  obferving  fome  (lars  vi'hich  come  above  the 
horizon  of  one  place,  and  are  obferved  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  in  the  horizon  of  another.  Eratofthenes  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt  made  ufe  of  the  former  method.  He 
knew  that  at  the  fummcr  folftice  the  fun  was  vertical 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Syene,  a  town  on  the  confines 
of  Ethiopia,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  where  they 
had  a  well  built  for  thai  purpofc,  on  the  bottom  of 
which  the  rays  of  the  fun  fell  perpendicularly  the  day 
of  the  fummcr  folftice  :  he  obferved  by  the  (liadow  of  a 
wirefetperpendicularly  in  an  hemifphericalbafon,  liow 
much  the  fun  was  on  the  fame  day  at  noon  diftant  from 
the  zenith  of  Alexandria  ;  and  found  that  diftance  to 
be  one-50th  part  of  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens.  Sup- 
pofing  then  Syene  and  Alexandria  to  be  under  the 
fame  meridian,  he  concluded  the  diftance  between  them 
to  be  the  50th  part  of  a  great  circle  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  this  diftance  being  by  mcafure  5000  ftadia,  he  con- 
cluded the  circumference  of  the  earth  to  be  250,000 
Iladia  ;  but  as  this  number  divided  by  360  would  give 
694J  ftadia  to  a  degree,  either  Eratofthenes  himfelf  or 
fome  of  his  followers  afligned  the  round  number  700 
lladia  to  a  degree;  which  multiplied  by  360,  makes 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  252,000  ftadia  ;  whence 
both  ihefe  meafures  are  given  by  different  auihors  as 
that  of  Eratollhcnes. 

In  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  Pofidoniiis  made 
an  attempt  to  meafurc  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
by  the  method  of  horizontal  obfervations.  He  knew 
tiiat  the  ftar  called  Caiiopm  was  but  juft  vifible  in  the 
horizon  of  Rhodes,  and  that  at  Alexandria  its  meri- 
dian height  was  the  48th  part  of  a  great  circle  in  the 
heavens,  or  1%  deg. ,  which  fliows  what  part  of  a  great 
circle  upon  the  earth  the  diftance  between  thofe  places 
amounts  to.  Suppofing  tliem  both  to  be  under  the 
fame  meridian,  and  the  diftance  between  them  to  be 
5000  ftadia,  tlie  circumference  of  ihe  earth  will  be 
240,000  ftadia  ;  which  is  the  firft  mcafure  of  Fofido- 
niu3.  According  to  Strabo,  Pofidoniiis  made  tlie  mca- 
fure of  the  earth  to  be  180,000  fladia,  at  the  rate  of 
500  ftadia  to  a  degree.  The  reafon  of  this  difference 
is  thought  robe,  that  Eratofthenesmcafuredthediflaiicc 
between  Rhodes  and  Alexandria,  and  found  it  10  be 
but  3750  fladia:  taking  this  for  a  48th  part  of  the 


earth's  circumference,  which  is  the  calculation  of  Po-  Hiftory. 
fidonius,  the  whole  circumference  will  be  180,000  fta-  «  ' 
dia.  This  mcafure  was  received  by  Marinus  of  Tyre, 
and  is  ufually  afcribed  to  Ptolemy.  Polidonius's  me- 
thod, however,  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  erroneous,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  rtfraftion  in  the  liars 
which  are  near  the  horizon.  Calhni  remarks,  that 
taking  cxaflly  the  mean  betwixt  ihelaft  dimenfionsof 
Eratullhcnes  and  Pofidonius,  a  degree  of  a  great  circle 
upon  the  earth  will  be  600  ftadia,  and  a  minute  of  a 
degree  10  ftadia,  which  is  juft  a  mile  ai;d  a  quarter  of 
the  ancient  Roman  meaiureand  a  mile  of  the  modern 
meafure. 

Several  geographers  after  the  time  of  Eratoflhenes 
and  Pofidoniiis  have  made  ufe  of  the  different  heights 
of  the  pole  in  diftant  places  under  the  fame  meridian 
10  find   the  dimcnfioiis  of  the  eanh.     About  the  year  gyth^tha- 
800,  the  klialif  Almamun   had  the  diftance  meafured  lif  Alma- 
of  two  places  two  degrees  afunucr,  and  under  the  fame  muii. 
meridian,  in  the  plains  of  S'rjar  near  the  Red  Sea. 
The  refill!  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  mathematicians 
employed   found   the  degree  at  one  time  to  confift  of 
56  miles,  at  another  of  565,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it, 
56^  miles.  II 

The  next  attempt  to  find  the  circumference  of  the  ^y  Ferne- 
earth  was  in  1525  by  Fernclius,  a  learned  French  phy-  ^'"** 
fician.  To  attain  his  purpofc,  lie  took  the  height  of 
the  pole  at  Paris,  going  from  thence  dircflly  north- 
wards, until  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  height  of 
the  pole  was  one  degree  more  than  at  the  city.  The 
lengihof  the  way  was  meafured  by  the  numlierof  re- 
voluiions  made  by  one  of  the  w  heels  of  his  carriage  ; 
and  after  proper  allowances  for  the  declivities  and  turn- 
ings of  the  road,  he  concluded  that  68  Italian  miles 
Were  equal  to  a  degree  on  the  earth.  \% 

Snellius,  an  eminent  Dutch  inathematician,  fuc-  BySnelliiis. 
ceeded  Eernelins  in  his  attempts  to  meafure  ihc  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth.  Having  taken  the  heights 
of  the  pole  at  Alcmaer  and  at  Bcrgen-op-zooro,  he 
found  the  difference  to  be  1°  11'  30".  He  next  mea- 
iured  the  diftance  betwixt  the  parallels  of  thefe  two 
places,  by  takingfeveralftaiionsand  forming  triangles; 
by  means  of  which  he  found  the  degree  to  confift  of 
341,676  Leydcn  feet.  Having  meafured  the  diftance 
beiwixt  the  parallels  of  Alcmaer  and  Leydtn,  which 
differ  only  half  a  degree  in  their  latimde,  the  calcula- 
tion came  out  342,120  Leyden  feet  to  a  degree.  Hence 
he  afligned  the  round  number  342,000  Leyden  feet  to 
a  degree  ;  which,  according  to  Picard,  amounts  to 
5J,02 1  French  toifes.  13 

In    1635,  Mr  Norwood,  an  Englilhman,  took  theMr. Nor- 
elcvations  of  the  pole  at  London  and   at  York  ;  and ''°°'|'s<^3l- 
having  meafured  the  diftance  betwixt  the  two  parallels,  '"""''"• 
afTigned  694.  miles  and  two  poles  10  a  degree  ;   each  pole 
being  reckoned  16  j  feet.  14 

After  the  year  1654,  RiccioUis  made  ufe  of  fevcral  Calcula- 
methods  to  determine  the  circumference  of  tlie  earth;  t'onsby 
from  all  vi'hich  he  concluded,  that  one  degree  contain-  R'«"oIus. 
ed    64,363   Bologna  paces,    which  arc  equivalent  to         j^ 
61,650  French  toifes.     The  nioft  remarkable  attempt,  By  the 
however,  was  ihat  of  the  French  mathematicians,  who  French  aca- 
employed  teltfcopic  fights  for  the  purpofc,  which  had '^'"^'"*°'' 
never  been  done  before.     Thcle  are  n.uch  the  beft  ;  as 
by  them  the  view  may   be  direded  to  an  ol  je£l  at  a 
greater  diftance,   and   towards  any  point  viih  more 

certainty  ; 
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whence  the  triinglcs  for  meafuringdiflanccs 

""■^ may  be  lormcd  with  greater  accuracy  than  othcrwit'e 

can  be  done.     In   confcqucuce  of  this  improvement, 
the  fundaiiicntal  bale  ot  their  operations   was  much 
longer  than  that  made  ufc  of  by  Snellius  or  Ricciolus. 
The   diltance  mcafmxd  was  between  the  parallels  of 
Sourdon  and  Mah  oifine  ;  between  which  the  ditierence 
of  the  polar  altitude  is  foinewhat  more  than  one  de- 
grf  c  ;   and  the  refult  of  the   whole  was,  that  one  de- 
gree contained  57,060  French  toifes.     As   this  pro- 
blem can  be  the  more  accurately  determined  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  ot  the  meridian  line  meafured, 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  prolonged  theirs 
quite  acrofs  the  kingdom  of  France,  meafuring  it  tri- 
gonoracirically  all  the  way.    This  work  was  begun  in 
the  year  1683,   but  was  not  finilhed  till  1718.     They 
made  ufe  of  Picard's  tundaraental  bafe,  as  being  mea- 
fured with  iuliicicnt  accuracy  ;   and  an  account  of  tiie 
whole  was  publiihed  by  Callini  in  the  year  1 720.     In 
this  work  fome  miltakcs  were  deteiSted  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  Snellius  ;  and  it  was  likewife  Ihown,  that 
there  are  errors  in  thofe  of  Ricciolus,  owing  princi- 
pally to  tilt  latter  having  taken  too  fliort  a  fundamen- 
tal bale,  and  not  having  paid  fnfficient  attention  to  the 
cfFefts  of  rcfrattion.     Though  Snellius,  however,  had 
made  fome  millakes  in  his  calculations,  there  is  no  rca- 
fon  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  obfervations.     Hol- 
land, by  reafon  of  its  flatnefs,  is  the  fittell  country  in 
Europe  for  meafuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  ;  and 
Snellius  had  an  uncommon  opportunity  of  obferving 
the  exadlnefs  of  his  fundamental  bafe,  viz.  thediftance 
betwixt  one  tower  at  Leyden  and  another  at  Souter- 
wode.     A  frofl  happened  jufl  after  the  country  round 
Leyden  had  been  overflowed  ;  by  which  means  he  was 
enabled  to  take  two  ftations  upon  the  ice,   thediftance 
between  whichhecarefully  meafured,  three  timcsover; 
and  then  from  thefe  flations  he  obferved   the  angles 
which  the  vifual  rays  pointing  at  thofe  towers  made 
■with  the  ftraight  line  upon  the  ice.     From  thefe  con- 
siderations profelfor  Mufchenbroek,  was   mduced  to 
make  new  calculations  and   form  triangles  upon  the 
fundamental  bafe  of  Snellius,  which  he  did  in  the  year 
1700;  and   from  thefe   he  affigns   57,033   toiies  to  a 
degree,  which  is  only  27  lefs  than  had  been  done  by 
the  academicians. 

The  invefligaiion  of  this  problem  of  the  circum- 
16        ference  of  the  earth  was  elfentially  neceffary  for  deter- 
laccuracy  mining  the  radical  principles  of  all  maps  ;  thatofEra- 
:  the  an-    tollhenes,  though  the  belt  of  which  antiquity  canboafl, 
cDt  maps.  ^^.^^  nevcrthelefs  exceedingly  imperfect  and  inacciu-ate. 
It  contained  little  more  than  the  ftates  of  Greece,  and 
the  domiuionsof  the  fuccclfors  of  Alexander,  digefled 
according  to  the   forveys  abovementioned.     He  had 
feen,  indeed,  and  has  quoted,  the  voyages  of  Pytheas 
into  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  which  gave  him  fome 
faint  idea  of  the  wcflern  parts  of  Europe  :  but  fo  im- 
perfect, that  they  could  not  be  realifed  into  the  out- 
lines of  a  chart.     Strabo  tells  us,  that  he  was  extreme- 
ly ignorant  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Gennany,  and    Britain. 
He  was  equally  ignorant  of  Italy,  the  coaftsofthe 
Adriatic,  Pontus,  arid  all  the  countries  towards  the 
north.     We  are  alio  told  by  the  fame  author,  that 
Eratofthenesmade  the  dilfance  between  Epidamnus  or 
Dyn-hachium  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  bay  of  Thermas 
•n  the  yEgean  fea,  to  be  only  900  fladia,  when,  in  rea- 
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lity  it  was  above  2000;  and  m  another  inilince,  he 
had  enlarged  the  diitancc  from  Carthage  to  Alexan- 
dria to  15,000  lladia,  when  in  reality  it  was  no  more 
than  9000. 

Such  was  the  flatc  of  geography  autl  the  nature  of 
the  maps  prior  to  the  time  of  Hipparchus  ;  who  made 
a  clofer  connection  between  geography  and  aifroiiomy, 
by  determining  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  from  ce- 
lellial  obfervations.     It  mull  be  owned,  however,  that 
the  previous  itcps  to  this  new  projedion  of  the  fpiitre 
had  been  in  a  great  meaiiirc  made  eafy  by  Archime- 
des, upwards  of  50  years  before  the  lime  of  Hippar- 
chus, when  he  invented  hisnobletheorcmsfor  mealur- 
ing  the  furface  of  a  fphere  and  its  different  fcgmems. 
It  appears  that  war  has  been  generally  the  occalion 
of  making  the  moll  accurate  maps  ot  different  coun- 
tries ;   and  therefore  geography  made  great  advances 
from  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms.     In  all  the  pro- 
vinces occupied  by  that  people,  we  find  that  camps 
were  every  where  conllrucled  at  proper  intervals,  and 
roads  were  railed  with  fubllantial  materials,  formakimr 
an  eafier  communication  between  them;  and  thus  ci- 
vilization and  furveying  were  c.-in'icd  on  accordino-  to 
fyllem   throughout  the  extent  of  that   large  empite. 
Every  new  war  produced  a  new  furvey  and  itinerary 
of  the  countries  where  the  fcenes  of  action  palled  ;  fo 
that  the  materials  of  geography  were  accumulated  by 
every  additional  conqueft.     Polybius  tells  us,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  when  Hanni^ 
bal  was  preparing  his  expedition   againft  Rome,  the 
countries  through  which  he  was  to  pafs  were  careful- 
ly meafured  by  the  Romans.     Julius  Csefar  caiifed  a 
general  furvey  of  the  Roman  empire  to  be  made,  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate.     Three  furveyors,  Zonodoxus, 
Theodotus,    and  Polyclirus,    had  this   talk  alligned 
them,  and  are  faid  to  have  completed  it  in  25  years. 
The  Roman  itineraries  that  are  llill  extant,  alio  IhoW 
what  care  and  pains  they  had  been  at  in  making  fur- 
vcysinall  the  different  provinces  of  their  empire  ;  and 
Pliny  has  filled  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of 
his  Natural  Hiilory   with  the  geographical  dillances 
that  were  thus  meafured.     We  have  likewife  another 
fetof  maps  llill  preferved  to  us,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Peutingcriati  Tahlei,  publiihed  by  Welfer  and 
Bertius,  which  give  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  what  Ve- 
getius  calls  the  Itinera  Pi  ft  a,  for  the  clearer  diredlioii 
of  their  armies  in  their  march. 

The  Roman  empire  had  been  enlarged  to  its  great- 
eft  extent,  and  all  its  provinces  well  known  and  fur- 
veyed,  when  Ptolemy,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pi- 
us, about  150  years  after  Chrift,  compofed  his  f/ilem 
of  geography.  The  principal  materials  he  made  ufe  of 
for  compohng  this  work,  were;?/v  proportions  of  th: 
gnomon  to  iti  Jlxidow,  taken  by  different  alli-onomers 
at  the  times  of  the  equinoxes  and  foKtices  ;  calcula- 
tions founded  upon  the  length  of  the  longefl  days  ; 
the  meafures  or  computed  dillance  of  the  principal 
roads  contained  in  their  furveys  and  itineraries  ;  and 
tlie  various  reports  of  travellers  and  navigators,  who 
often  determined  the  diftances  of  places  by  hearfay 
and  conjefturc.  All  tliefe  were  compared  together, 
and  digefled  into  one  uniform  body  or  fyftem  :  and  af- 
terwards were  tranllated  byhim  into  a  new  mathe- 
matical language,  exprelfLng  the  different  degrees  of 
longitude  iud  latitude,  according  to  die  invention  of 
4  L  Hip- 
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HUlory.    Hipparchus,  but  which  Ptolemy  had  the  merit  of  car- 

^ iTing  i"t°  full  pradice   and   execution,  alter   it  had 

been  neglected  tor  upwards  of  250  years.  With  iuch 
impcrfett  and  inaccurate  materials,  it  is  no  wonder  to 
find  many  errors  in  Ptolemy's  fyllem.  Neither  were 
thefe  errors  fuch  as  had  been  introduced  in  the  more 
dillant  extremities  oF  his  maps,  but  even  in  the  very 
centre  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  the  bell 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  where 
all  the  famed  ancient  allronomers  had  made  tlieir  ob- 
fervations. — Yet  this  fyllem,  with  all  itsimperfedions, 
continued  in  vogue  till  the  beginning  ot  the  prefent 
century.  The  improvements  in  geography  which  at 
that  time,  and  fmce,  have  taken  place,  were  owing  to 
the  great  progrefs  made  in  allronomy  by  feveral  emi- 
nent men  who  lived  during  that  period.  More  corrccl 
methods  and  inflruments  for  obferving  the  latitude 
were  found  out ;  and  the  difcovery  of  Jupiter's  fatel- 
lites  afforded  a  much  ealier  method  of  finding  the  lon- 
gitudes than  was  formerly  known.  The  voyages  made 
by  different  nations  alfo,  which  were  now  become  much 
more  frequent  than  formerly,  brought  to  the  know- 
ledire  of  the  Europeans  a  valt  number  of  countries  ut- 
terly unknown  1 1  them  before.  The  late  voyages  of 
Captain  Cooke,  made  by  order  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jelly,  have  contributed  more  to  the  improvement  of 
geography  than  any  thing  that  has  been  done  dui'ing 
the  prefent  centm-y  ;  fo  that  now  the  geography  of 
the  utmoft  exn'emilies  of  the  earth  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  much  better  known  to  the  moderns  than  that  of 
the  moll  adjacent  countries  was  to  the  ancients.  This, 
however,  mull  be  undcrftood  only  of  the  fea-coalls 
of  thefe  countries  ;  for,  as  to  their  internal  geography, 
it  is  lefs  known  now  than  before,  except  in  a  very  few 
places. 
Geography  O"  the  whole,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  geography 
ftilliniper-  is  a  fcience  even  yet  far  from  perfeftion.  The  maps 
h&.  of  America  and  the  eallern  pans  of  Afia  are,  perhaps, 

more  unftnilhed  than  any  of  the  reft.  Even  the  maps 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  very  iniperfed  and 
unfatisfaftory  ;  and  the  numbers  we  have  of  them,  va- 
ried, andrepubliflied,  without  any  real  improvement, 
juftly  confirm  an  oblervation  made  by  Lord  Bacon, 
namely,  that  an  opinion  of  plenty  is  one  of  the  caufes 
of  want.  The  late  Dr  Bradley  was  of  opinion,  that 
there  were  but  two  places  in  England  whofe  longitude 
might  be  depended  upon  as  accurately  taken ;  and  that 
thefe  were  the  obfervatoryat  Greenwich,  and  Serburn- 
callle  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  in  Oxford- 
fliire  ;  and  that  their  dillance  was  one  degree  in  fpace, 
or  four  minutes  in  time.  Even  this  was  found  to  be 
inaccurate,  the  dillance  in  time  being  obferved  by  the 
late  tranfit  of  Venus  to  be  only  three  minutes  and  47 
feconds.  It  were  well,  however,  if  there  were  no 
greater  errors  with  regard  to  other  places  :  but  if  we 
examine  the  longitude  of  the  Lizard,  we  lliall  find 
fcarce  any  two  geogi'aphcrs  that  agree  concerning  it ; 
fome  making  it  4°  40'  from  London ;  others  5°,  and 
S°  14';  while  fome  enlarge  it  to  6°.  Our  beft  maps 
sre  therefore  ftill  to  be  coniidered  as  unfiniQted  works, 
where  there  will  always  be  many  things  to  be  added 
and  correded,  as  different  people  have  an  opportu- 
nity. 


Sect.  IL     Principies  and  Prance  ofCeagraphy.       ^"^^f" 

The  fundamental  principles  of  geography  arc,  the  I'radice. 
fpherical  figui'c  of  the  earth  ;   its  rotation  o;i  its  axis  ;  " 

its  revolution  round  the  fun  ;  and  the  polltiou  of  the  axis 
or  line  round  which  it  revolves,  with  regard  to  the  ce-  o 

lellial  luminaries.     That  the  earth  and  fea  taken  to-  proofs  of 
gether  conllitute  one  vail  fphere,  is  dcmonilrable  by  the  round 
the  toUowing  arguments,     i.  To  people  at  fta,   the  figure  of 
land  dilappears,  though  near  enough  to  be  viUble  were  'li*  earth, 
it  not   for   the  intervening   convexity  of  the   water. 

2.  The  higher  the  eye  is  placed,  the  more  extcnlive  is 
the  profped  ;  whence  it  is  common  for  failors  to  climb 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  malls  to  difcover  land  or  fltips  at 
a  dillance.  But  this  would  give  them  no  advantage 
were  it  not  for  the  convexity  of  the  earth  ;  tor,  upon 
an  infinitely  extendedplaue  objeds  would  be  vilible  at 
the  fame  diflaiice  whether  the  eye  were  high  or  low  ; 
nor  would  anyof  them  vanilli  till  the  angle  under  which 
they  appeared    became   too   fmall  to  be  perceptible- 

3.  To  people  on  Ihore,  the  niaftof  a  lliip  at  icaappears 
before  the  hull;  but  were  the  earth  an  infinite  plane, 
not  the  highell  objeds,  but  the  biggcll,  would  be 
longcll  vilible  ;  and  the  mall  of  a  Ihip  would  difappear 
by  reafon  of  the  fmalnefs  of  its  angle  long  before  the 
hull  did  fo.  4.  The  convexity  of  any  piece  of  ftill 
water  of  a  mile  or  two  extent  may  be  perceived  by  the 
eye.  A  little  boat,  for  inftance,  may  be  perceived  by 
a  man  who  is  any  height  above  the  water;  but  if  he 
ftoops  down  and  lays  his  eye  near  the  furface,  he  will 
find  that  the  fltud  appears  to  rife  and  intercept  the 
view  of  the  boat  entirely.  5.  The  earth  has  been  often 
failed  round  ;  as  by  Magellan,  Drake,  Dampier,  Anfon, 
Cook,  and  many  other  navigators  ;  which  demonllrates 
that  the  furface  of  the  ocean  is  fpherical ;  and  that  the 
land  is  very  little  different,  may  cailly  be  proved  from, 
the  fmall  elevation  of  any  part  of  it  above  the  furface 
of  the  water.  The  mouths  of  rivers  which  run  1000 
miles  are  not  more  than  one  mile  below  their  fources ; 
and  the  higheft  mountains  are  not  cpite  four  miles  of 
perpendicular  height :  fo  that,  though  fome  parts  of  the 
land  are  elevated  into  hills,  and  others  dcprelfcd  into 
valleys,  the  whole  may  Hill  be  accounted  fpherical. 
6.  An  undeniable  and  indeed  ocular  demonftration  of 
the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  is  taken  from  the 
round  figiu'e  of  its  Ihadow  which  falls  upon  the  moon 
in  the  time  of  eclipfes.  As  various  fides  of  the  earth 
are  turned  towards  the  fun  during  the  time  of  diffe- 
rent phenomena  of  this  kind,  and  the  lliadow  in  all 
cafes  appears  circular,  it  is  impoifible  to  fuppofe  the 
figure  of  the  earth  to  be  any  other  than  fpherical. 
The  inequalities  of  its  furface  have  no  effed  upon  the 
earth's  Ihadow  on  the  moon ;  for  as  the  diameter  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  is  very  little  lefs  than  8000 
miles,  and  the  height  of  the  higheft  mountain  on  earth 
not  quite  four,  we  cannot  account  the  latter  any  more 
than  the  2000th  part  of  the  former  ;  fo  that  the  moun- 
tains bear  no  more  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
earth,  than  grains  of  duft  bear  to  that  of  a  common 
globe.  19 

A  great  many  of  the  tcrreftrial  phenomena  depend  Phenome- 
upon  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  pofition  narefulting 
of  its  axis  with  regard  to  the  ftm  ;  particularly  the  ^'"^ ''"' 

"'"'S^ureof 
tbe  earth. 
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Principle*  riimgaTKl  fcttingof  the  ccleftialliiminmes,  the  lengih 
""1  of  tlie  days  and  nights,  &c.  A  general  explanation  of 
thefe  is  given  uiidtr  the  article  Astronomy  ;  but  ftill 
it  belongs  to  geography  to  take  notice  of  the  ditfer- 
ence  betwixt  the  fame  phenomena  in  different  parts  of 
tlie  earth.  Thus,  though  the  fun  nfes  and  fets  all  over 
the  world,  the  circumltances  of  his  doing  fo  are  very 
differentin  different  countries.  The  moft remarkable 
of  thefe  circumftances  is  the  duration  of  the  light  not 
only  of  the  fun  hinifelf,  but  of  the  twilight  before  he 
rifcs  and  after  he  fets.  In  the  equatorial  regions,  for 
inllance,darknefs  comes  on  very  foon  after  fun-fet ;  bc- 
caufe  the  convexity  of  the  earth  comes  quickly  in  be- 
tween the  eye  of  the  obferver  and  the  luminary,  the 
motion  of  the  earth  being  much  more  rapid  there  than 
any  where  elfe.  In  Britain  the  twilight  always 
continues  two  hours  or  thereabouts,  and  during  the 
fummer-feafon  it  continues  in  a  conliderable  degree 
during  the  whole  night.  In  countries  farther  to  the 
northward  or  fouthward,  the  twilight  becomes  brighter 
and  brighter  as  we  approach  the  pole,  until  at  laft 
the  fun  does  not  appear  to  touch  the  horizon,  but 
goes  in  a  circle  at  fome  dillance  above  it  for  many 
days  fuccelEvely.  In  like  manner,  during  the  winter, 
the  fame  luminary  fmks  lower  and  lower,  until  at  laft 
he  does  not  appear  at  all ;  and  there  is  only  a  dim 
twinkling  of  twilight  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  By  reafon  of  the  refraftion  of  the  atnio- 
fpherc,  however,  the  time  of  darknefs,  even  in  the 
moft  inhofpitablc  climates,  is  always  lefs  than  that  of 
light  ;  and  fo  remarkable  is  the  effeil  of  this  property, 
that  in  the  year  1682,  when  fome  Dutch  navigators 
wintered  in  Nova  Zembla,  the  fun  was  vifible  to  them 
16  days  before  he  could  have  been  feen  above  the  ho- 
rizon had  there  been  no  atmofphere,  or  had  it  not 
been  endowed  with  any  fuch  power.  The  reafon  of 
all  this  is,  that  in  the  northern  and  fouthern  regions 
only  a  fmall  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  globe  is  inter- 
pofed  betwixt  us  and  the  fun  for  many  days,  and  in 
the  high  latitudes  none  at  all.  In  the  warmer  climates 
the  fim  has  often  a  beautiful  appearance  at  rifmg  and 
fetting,  by  reafon  of  the  refradfion  of  his  light  through 
the  vapours  which  are  copioully  raifed  in  thofe  parts. 
In  the  colder  regions,  halos,  parhelia,  aurora  borealis, 
and  other  meteors,  are  frequent  ;  the  two  former 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  vapour  continually  fly- 
ing from  the  warm  regions  of  the  equator  to  the  colder 
ones  of  the  poles.  The  aurora  borealis  is  owing  to 
the  eledtrical  matter  imbibed  by  the  earth  from  the 
fun  in  the  warm  climates,  and  going  off  through  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere  to  the  place  from 
whence  it  came.  In  the  high  northern  latitudes, 
ihimder  aud  lightning  are  unknown,  or  but  feldom 
heard  of ;  but  the  more  terrible  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes, volcanoes,  &c.  are  by  no  means  imfrequent. 
Thefe,  however,  feem  only  to  afFeiSl  iflands  and  the 
maritime  par;;s  of  the  continent.  See  the  articles 
Earthcjuake  and  Volcano. 

Notwithflanding  the  feeming  inequality  in  the  di- 
ilribution  of  light  and  darknefs,  however,  it  is  certain, 
that  throughout  the  whole  world  there  is  nearly  an 
equal  proportion  of  light  diffufed  on  every  part,  ab- 
flradling  from  what  is  abforbed  by  clouds,  vapours, 
aud  the  atmofphere  itfelf.  The  equatorial  regions 
have  indeed  the  mofl  inienfe  light  during  the  day. 
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but  the  nights  are  long  and  dark  ;  while,  on  the  other  rrintiplc* 
hand,  in   the  northerly  and  fouthcrly  parts,  tliougli       and 
the  fun  fhines  lefs  powerfully,  yet  the  lengih  of  time   P"'^"'^- 
that  he  appears  above  the  liorizon,  with  tiic  greater 
diu-ation  of  the  twilight,  makes  up  for  the  feeming 
deficiency. 

Were  the  earth  a  perfecft  plane,  the  fun  would  appear 
to  be  vertical  in  every  part  of  it :  For  in  comparilon 
with  the  immenfe  magnitudeof  that  luminary,  the  dia- 
meter of  this  globe  itfelf  is  but  very  fmall  :  and  as  the 
fun,  were  he  near  to  us,  would  do  much  more  than  co- 
ver the  whole  earth  ;  fo,  though  he  were  removed  to 
any  diftance,  the  whole  diameter  of  the  latter  would 
make  no  differrence  in  the  apparent  angle  of  his  alti- 
tude. By  means  of  the  globular  figure  of  the  eanh 
alfo,  along  with  the  great  difparity  between  the  dia- 
meters of  the  two  bodies,  fome  advantage  is  given  to 
the  day  over  the  night  :  for  thus  the  fun,  being  im- 
menfely  the  larger  of  the  two,  (hines  upon  more  than 
one  half  of  the  earth  ;  whence  the  unenlightened  part 
has  a  lliorter  way  to  go  before  it  again  receives  the 
benefit  of  his  rays.  This  difference  is  greater  in  the 
inferior  planets  Venus  and  Mercury  than  the  earth. 

To  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth  likewife  is  owing 
the  long  moon-light  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar 
regions  enjoy,  the  general  reafon  of  which  is  given 
under  the  article  Astronomy,  n°  373.  The  fame 
thing  likewife  occafions  the  appearance  and  difap- 
pearance  of  certain  flars  at  fome  fcafons  of  the  year 
in  fome  coimtries  ;  for  were  the  earth  flat,  they  would 
all  be  vifible  in  every  part  of  the  world  at  the  lame 
time.  Hence  moft  probably  has  arifen  the  opinion  of  the 
influence  of  certain  flars  upon  the  weather  and  other 
fublunary  matters.  In  fliort,  on  the  globular  figm-c 
of  the  earth  depends  the  whole  prefent  appearance  of 
nature  aroimd  us ;  and  were  tlie  ihape  of  the  planet 
we  inhabit  to  be  altered  to  any  other,  befides  the  rc-a/ 
differences  which  would  of  confequence  take  place, 
the  apparent  ones  would  be  fo  great  that  we  cannot 
form  any  idea  of  the  face  which  natiu-e  would  then 
prefent  to  us. 

In  geography  the  circles  which  the  fun  apparently  circles  fup» 
defcribes  in  the  heavens  are  fuppofed  to  be  extended  as  pofed  to  be 
far  as  the  earth,  and  marked  on  its  furface  ;  and  in  drawn  on 
like  manner  we  may  imagine  as  many  circles  as  we  tl'c  earth's 
pleafe  to  be  defcribed  on  the  earth,  and  their  planes '^"^^ 
to  be  extended  to  the  celeflial  fphere,  till  they  mark 
concentric  ones  on  the  heaven.     The  moll  remarkable 
of  thefe  fuppofed  by  geographers  to  be  defcribed  in  this 
manner  are  the  following. 

I.  The  Horizon.  This  is  properly  a  double  circle, 
one  of  the  horizons  being  called  the/f;;/;*/t',  and  the 
other  the  rational.  The  former  comprehends  only  that 
fpace  which  we  can  fee  around  us  upon  any  part  of 
the  earth  ;  and  wliich  is  very  different  according  to 
the  difference  of  ovir  fituation.  The  other,  called  the 
rational,  is  a  circle  parallel  to  the  former,  and  palfmg 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
tinued as  far  as  the  celeflial  Iphere  itfelf.  To  the  eyes 
of  fpeftators,  there  is  always  a  vaft  difference  between 
the  fenfible  and  rational  horizons  ;  but  by  reafon  of 
the  immenle  difparity  betwixt  the  fize  of  the  earth 
and  celeflial  fphere,  planes  of  both  circles  maybe  conli- 
dered  as  coinicdent.  Hence,  in  geography,  when  the 
horizon,  or  plane  of  the  horizon  is  fpokeu  of,  the  ra* 
4  L  2  tional 
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Priricijfk's  tioiial  is  a!\v:iys  nnJerilocut,  whtn  nothing  is  faid  to  the 
contrary.  By  rcafon  of  the  round  iigiirt-  of  the  earth, 
every  part  has  a  diifcrtnt  horizon.  The  poles  of  the 
horizon,  that  is,  the  points  direcfly  above  the  head, 
and  oppofite  to  the  {ect  of  the  obi'crvcr,  arc  called  the 
'^i'hitb  and  nadir. 

2.  A  great  eirclc  defcribed  upon  the  fphcre  of 
the  heaven,  and  padlng  through  the  two  vertical 
points,  is  called  a  vertical  circle,  or  an  azimuth  ;  and 
of  thefe  we  may  fiippofe  as  many  as  we  pleafe  all 
roimd  the  horizon.  Sometimes  they  are  alfo  called 
fecondaiies  of  the  horizon  ;  and  in  general  any  great 
circle,  drawn  through  the  poles  of  another,  is  call- 
ed \i^  fccniidury.  In  geography  every  circle  obtains 
the  epithet  of  _§■;•«•«/  whofe  plane  paifes  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ;  in  other  cafes  they  are  called  le^sr 
circles.  The  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  mea- 
furcd  by  an  arch  of  the  azimuth  or  vertical  circle  in- 
tercepted between  the  horizon  and  the  body  itfelf. 
The  method  of  taking  them  is  explained  under  the 

thod  of  ob-  article  Astronomy,  n°  379  ;  but  a  more  accurate  me- 
i"'"F  '  'r  tliod  with  regard  to  the  fun  and  moon,  is  for  two  perfons 

altitudes  01  ii-ir  ■  1         r  ■  r 

the  fun  or  ^°  niakc  tiicir  oblervations  at  the  lame  tune  ;  one  of 
mocn.  them  to  obferve  the  altitude  of  the  upper  limb,  the 
other  of  the  lower  limb  of  the  luminary  ;  the  mean  be- 
twixt thefe  two  giving  the  true  height  of  the  centre. 
The  fame  thing  may  alfo  be  done  accurately  by  one 
■.obferver,  having  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  luminary 
given.  For,  having  found  the  height  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  limb  by  the  quadrant,  take  from  it  half 
his  diameter,  the  remainder  is  the  height  of  his  centre; 
or  having  found  the  altitude  of  his  lower  edge,  add  to 
it  half  the  diameter,  and  the  fum  is  the  height  of  the 
centre  as  before.  When  the  obfervations  are  made 
with  a  large  inflruraent,  it  will  be  convenient  to  ufe  a 
fextant,  or  lixthpart  of  a  circle,  rather  than  a  quadrant, 
as  being  lefs  imwieldy. 

3.  Almucantars  are  circles  fuppofed  to  be  drawn 
itpon  the  fphere  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  grow 
lefs  and  lefs  as  they  approach  the  vertical  points,  where 
tliey  entirely  vanilh.  The  apparent  diflances  betwixt 
any  two  celeflial  bodies  are  meafured  by  fuppofmg 
arches  of  great  circles  drawn  through  them,  and  then 
finding  how  many  degrees,  minutes,  &c.  of  thefe 
circles  are  intercepted  between  them.  The  apparent 
diameter  of  the  fim's  difl<  is  found  by  a  circle  of  dif- 
tance  drawn  through  the  centre  of  it  ;  and  the  number 
of  minutes  continued  between  the  two  oppofite  points 
of  that  part  of  the  circle  which  paifes  through  the 
centre  is  the  meafure  of  tlie  apparent  diameter.  The 
apparent  diameter  of  the  fun  may  be  found  by  two  ob- 
fervers,  one  taking  the  altitude  of  the  upper,  and  the 
other  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  limb ;  the  difference  be- 

^g        twixt  the  two  being  the  diameter  required  ;  or, 
Scnfible  4-  Sometimes  the  vilible  horizon  is  confldered  only 

horizon de- with  regard  to  the  objects  which  are  upon  the  earth 
fined.  itfelf;  in  which  cafe  we  may  define  it  to  be  a  leller 

circle  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  comprehending  all 
fuch  objeds  as  are  at  once  vilible  to  us  ;  and  the  high- 
er the  eye,  the  more  is  the  vilible  horizon  extended. 
It  is  mofl  accurately  obfcrved,  however,  on  the  fea, 
on  account  of  the  aljfenee  of  thofe  inequalities  which 
at  land  render  the  circle  irregular  ;  and  for  this  reafon 
it  is  called  fometimes  the  horizon  of  the  fea  ;  and  may 
fee  obferved  by  looking  tlirough  the  lights  of  a  qua- 
drant at  the  molt  diflant  part  of  the  fea  chea  viiible. 
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In  making  this  obfcrvation,  tlie  vifual  rays  AD  and  Principles 
AK,  tig.  2.  will,  by  rcafon  of  the   fpherical  furface       and 
of  the  lea,  always  point  a  little  below  the  true  fenlible    P^'Sice. 
horizon  SS  ;  and  confcquently  below  the  rational  ho-     ~pi"ate 
rizon  which  is  parallel  to  it,  and  fuppofed  to  be  coin-     CCXI. 
cident  with  it.     Tlie  quadrant  Ihows  the  dcprclfion  of        27 
ihe  horizon  of  the  fea  below  the  true  horizon  ;  and  it  Drprenioa 
is  obvious  from  the  figure,  that  the  higher  the  eye  is,  "f  ''^^  p®" 
the  greater  muff  this  depreffion  be.     The  deprcflion  of  ^[^""J 
the  horizon  of  the  fea,  however,   is  not  always  the 
fame,  even  though  there  be  no  variation  in  the  height 
of  the   eye.     The    difference  iiideed   is  but    fmall, 
amounting  only  to  a  few  feconds,  and   is  owing  to  a 
difference   in  the  atmofphere,  which  fometimes  re- 
fracT;s  more  than  at  others.     Without  refraction,  the 
vifual  ray  would  be  AE,  and  in  that  cafe  E  is  the 
moft  diflant  point  which  could  be  feen  ;  but  by  re- 
fradion,  the  ray  KG,  coming  from  the  pouit  G,  may 
be  fcen  at  P",  fo  as  to  go  on  from  thence  in  the  line  FA; 
and  then  the  view  is  extended  as  far  as  G,  and  the  de- 
prcflion of  the  horizon  of  the  lea  is  in  the  line  AF, 
which  points  higher  than  h^,  but  extends  the  view 
farther.     From  an  infpedion  of  the  figure  it  is  evident, 
that  if  the  rcfradion  were  greater,  the  view  would  be 
extended  itill  farther,  as  to  M  ;  though  the  depreffion 
of  the  horizon  of  the  fea  would  then  be  lefs,  as  is 
ihown  by  the  line  ALM:  whence  alfo  it  appears,  that 
by  reafon  of  the  difference  of  refraction  in  the  air,  our 
horizon  is  fometimes  more  exteniivc  than  at  others.  jg 

5.  The  equator  is  a  great  circle  upon  the  earth,  Equator. 
every  part  of  which  is  equally  diffant  from  the  poles 

or  extremities  of  the  imaginary  line  on  which  the  earth 
revolves.  In  the  fea-language  it  is  ufually  called  the 
line,  and  when  people  fail  over  it  they  are  laid  to  CTofs 
the  line. 

10 

6.  The  nieridia?!  of  any  place  is  a  great  cu'cle  on  Meridians, 
the  earth  drawn  through  that  place  and  both  poles  of 

the  earth.  It  cuts  the  horizon  at  riglit  angles,  mark- 
ing upon  it  the  true  north  and  fouth  points  ;  dividing 
alfo  the  globe  into  two  hemifphcres  called  the  eajiern 
and  ■wejhrn  from  their  relative  fituation  to  that  place 
and  to  one  another.  The  poles  divide  the  meridians 
into  two  femicircles  ;  one  of  which  is  drawn  through 
the  place  to  which  the  meridian  belongs,  the  other 
through  that  point  of  the  earth  which  is  oppofite  to 
the  place.  By  the  meridian  of  a  place  geographers 
and  allronomers  often  mean  that  femicircle  which  paf- 
fcs  through  the  place  ;  and  M'hich  may  therefore  be 
called  tht  geographical  nierididn.  All  places  lying  un- 
der this  femicircle  are  faid  to  have  the  fame  meridian  ; 
the  femicircle  oppolite  to  this  is  called  the  ofpofite  mt- 
ridiati.  The  meridians  are  thus  inimoveably  fixed  to 
the  earth  as  much  as  the  places  themfelves  on  its  fur- 
face ;  and  are  carried  along  with  it  in  its  diurnal  ro- 
tation. When  the  geographical  meridian  of  any 
place  is,  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  brought  to  point 
at  the  fim,  it  is  noon  or  ]nid-day  at  that  place ;  in 
which  cafe,  were  the  plane  of  the  cir-cle  extended,  it 
would  pals  through  the  middle  of  the  luminary's  difk. 
Suppofing  the  plane  of  the  meridians  to  be  extended 
to  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  Ifars,  in  that  cafe,  when  by 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  the  meridian  comes  to  any 
point  in  the  heavens,  then,  from  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  heavens,  that  point  is  faid  to  coni-e  to  the  me- 
ridian. The  rotation  of  the  earth  is  fi-om  well  to  eaft'; 
whence  the  celelUal  bodies  appear  to  move  the  con- 
trary 
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Principles  tfary  way.    Eaft  arid  Well,  however,  are  terms  merely 
and        relative  ;   fmce  a  place  may  be  weft  from  fomc  pArt  of 
the  earth,  and  eaft;  from  anotlicr  ;  but  the  true  eafl 
and  wefl  points  from  anyplace  are  thofe  where  its  ho- 
rizon cuts  the  equator. 

7.  All  places  lying  under  the  fame  meridian  are  faid 
to  have  the  fame  longitude,  and  thofe  which  lie  under 
dift'crent  meridians  to  have  diffi;re;it  longitudes  ;  the 
difference  of  longitude   being  reckoned  tallward  or 
Wcftward  on  the  equator.     Thus  if  the  meridian  of 
any  pl'Cc  cuts  the  equator  in  a  point  15  degrees  dif- 
tar.t  i'rom  another,  wc  fay  there  is  a  ditfcrencc  of  15° 
longitude  betwixt  ihefe  two  places.     Geogi'aphels  u- 
fually  pitch  upon  the  meridian  of  fome  remarkable 
place  for  the  tirft  meridian  ;   and  reckon  the  longitude 
of  all  others  by  the  diflance  of  their  meridians  from 
that  which  they  have  pitched  upon  as  the  firll ;  mea- 
furing  fometimes  eaflward  on  the  equator  all  round  the 
globe,  or  fometimes  only  one  halt  call  and  the  other 
weft  ;   according  to  which  laft  meafiu'ement,  no  place 
can  have  more  than  180°  longitude  cither  eaft  or  weft. 
By  the  ancient  Greek  geographers  the  hrft  meridian 
was  placed  in  Hera  or  Junonia,  one  of  the  Forttnate 
IJIatids  as  they  were  then  called ;  which  is  fuppofed  to 
betheprefent  illand  of  Tenerilfe,  one  of  the  Canaries, 
''hefe  illands  being  the  moftwefterly  part  of  the  earth 
t'Cn  known,  were  on  that  account  made  the  feat  of 
th  firft  meridian,  the  longitude  of  all  other  places  be- 
ing:ountcd  caftward  from  them.     The  Arabians,  am- 
bitims  of  having  the  hrft  meridian  taken  from  them, 
lixfi  it  at  the  moft  wefterly  part  of  the  continent  of 
Africa.     Some  later  geographers  placed  the  firft  me- 
ridiai  in  the  ifland  of  Corvo,  one  ol  the  Azores  (a)  ; 
becaife  at  that  time  the  magnetic  needle  on  the  illand 
juft  nentioned  pointed  due  north  without  any  varia- 
tion ;    and  it  was  not  then  known  that  the  needle 
irfelf  v/as  fubjed  to  variation,  as  has  fmce  been  difco- 
vercd.     Bleau  replaced  the  firft  meridian  in  the  i lie 
of  TenerifFe  ;  and  toafcertainthe  place  more  exadly, 
caufed  it  to  pafs  through  the  famous  mountain  of  that 
ifland,  called  ihe.  peak  from  eJ-ptco,  'a  bird's  beak." 
Among  modern  geographers,  however,  it  is  now  become 
cuftomary  for  each  to  make  the  firft  meridian   pafs 
through  the  capital  of  his  own  country  ;  a  practice, 
however,  which  is  certainly  improper,  as  it  is  thus  im- 
poffible  for  the  geographers  of  one  nation  to  under- 
Iland  the  maps  of  another  without  a  troublefomc  cal- 
culation, which  anfwers  no  purpofe.     By  the  Britilh 
geographers  the  royal obfcrvatory  at  Greenwich  is  ac- 
counted the  place  ot  the  firft  meridian. 

8.  If  we  fuppofc  12  great  circles,  one  of  which  is 
the  meridian  to  a  given  place,  to  interfed  each  other 
at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  divide  the  equator  into 
24  equal  parts,  thefe  are  the  hour-circhs  of  that  place. 
Tliefe  are  by  the  poles  divided  into  24  fcmlcircles, 
coirefponding  to  the  24  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  diftance  betwixt  each  two  ol  thefe  lemicirclc's  is 
15°,  being  the  24th  part  of  ;;6o  ;  and  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  each  fuccccding  femicircle  points  at  the 
{un  one  hour  after  the  preceding  ;  fo  tlixt  in  24  liom-s 
all  the  femicircles  point  fuccellivcly  at  the  fun.    Hence 
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it  appears  that  fuch  as  h.avc  their  meridian  15"  eaft  Principle* 
from  any  other,  have  likewife  noon  one  hour  fooncr,  and 
and  the  cojitrary;  and  inlikc  manner  every  other  hour  . ^"'^*'^*\ 
of  the  natural  day  is  an  how  fooner  at  the  one  place 
tlian  at  the  other.  Hence,  from  any  inftantaneous  ap- 
]'earancc  in  the  heavens  obferved  at  two  diftant  places, 
th-.  dirierence  of  longitude  may  be  found,  if  the  hour 
ot  the  day  be  known  at  each  place.  Thus  the  begin- 
ning of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  wlien  the  luminary 
firft  touches  the  Ihadow  ot  the  earth,  is  an  inftanta- 
neous appearance,  as  alfo  the  end  of  an  eclipfe  of  this 
kiiid  when  the  moon  leaves  the  Ihadow  of  tlie  earth, 
vilible  to  all  the  inhabitants  on  that  fide  of  the  globe. 
If  therefore  wc  find,  that  at  any  place  an  eclipfe  of 
the  moon  begins  an  hour  fo  ner  than  at  another,  we 
conclude  that  there  is  a  difference  of  i5°,ot  longitude 
between  the  two  places.  Hence  alfo  were  a  man  to 
tr.avel  or  fail  round  the  earth  from  weft  to  eaft,  he 
will  reckon  one  day  more  to  have  palfed  than  they  do 
who  ftay  at  the  place  from  whence  he  let  out  ;  fo  that 
theu-  Monday  will  be  hisTuefday,  &c.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  fails  weftward,  he  will  reckon  a  day  lefs  or 
be  one  day  in  the  week  later,  than  thofe  he  leaves  be- 
hind. 

9.  The  equator  divides  the  earth  into  two  hemi- 
fpheres  called  the  northern  a.nA  fouthern  :  all  places  ly- 
ing under  the  equator  are  faid  to  have  no  latitude  ; 
and  all  others  to  have  north  or  fouth  latitude  according 
to  their  fituation  with  rtfpecl:  to  the  equator.  The  /<!/■;-  of  the  la. 
fuJe  itfclf  is  the  diftance  from  the  equator  mcafured  tit»de. 
upon  the  meridian,  in  degrees,  minutes,  andfeconds. 
The  complement  of  latitude  is  the  difference  between 
the  latitude  itfelf  and  90'=,  or  as  much  as  the  place 
ittelf  is  diftant  from  the  pole  ;  and  this  complement  is 
always  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  above  the 
horizon  of  the  place.  The  elevation  of  the  pole  of 
any  place  is  equal  to  the  latitude  itfelf.  ... 

An  inhabitant  of  the  earth  who  lives  at  either  ofOfai>aral- 
the  poles,  has  always  one  of  the  celeftial  poles  in  his 'elfpliere. 
zenith  and  the  other  in  his  nadir,  tlie  equator  coin- 
ciding with  the  horizon  :  hence  all  the  celeilial  par...l- 
Itls  are  alfo  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  whence  the  perfon 
is  faid  to  live  in  a  parallel  fphcre,or  to  have  a  parallel 
horizon. 

Thofe  who  live  itnder  the  eqiutor  have  both  poles  Right 
in  the  horizon,  all  the  celeftial  jnirallcls  cutting  the  fphcre. 
horizon  at  right  angles  ; .  whence  they  are  laid  to  live 
in  a  right  fphcre,  or  to  have  a  riglit  horizon.  36 

Laftly,  thofe  who  live  between  eitli.?r  of  thepole.s  OHiqus. 
and  the  equator  are  faid  to  live  in  an  oblique.  Ibhcre  fphere. 
or  to  have   an  oblique  horizon  ;   becaufe  the  celtrltiai 
equator  cuts  his  horizon  obliquely,  and  all  tlie  paral- 
lels in  the  celeftial  fphei  e  have  their  planes  oblique  to 
that  of  the  horizon.     In  this  fphe.e  fome  of  the  pa- 
rallels interfed  the  horizon  at  oblique  angles,  Ibine  arc- 
eniircly  above  it,  and  fome  entirely  below  it ;   .all  of 
them,  however,  folitnated,  that  they  would  obliquely 
interfetl  the  plane  of  the  horizon  extended.  ,^ 

Thelargeft  parallel  whicji  appears  entire  above  the  Arflic  and 
horizon  ot  any  place  in  north  latitude  is  called  by  the  ant^irSic 
ancient   ailronomers   the  arfiic  cin/e  of  that  place ; '^''■'''=- 

within 


(a)  Thefe  idands  had. their  aamc  form  the  number  of  gofliawis  fonnd  there  ;  the  word  axor  in  Spaniih  lia-- 
nifyinj;  a  '<  goiliawk." 
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within  this  circle,  /.  e.  between  it  and  the  ardic  pole, 
are  comprehended  all  the  liars  which  never  fct  in  that 
place,  but  are  carried  perpetually  round  the  horizon 
in  circles  parallel  to  the  equator.  The  largell  parallel 
which  is  hid  entire  below  the  horizon  of  any  place  in 
north  latitude  was  called  the  antarflic  circle  of"  that 
place  by  the  ancients.  Tliis  circle  comprehends  all 
the  ftars  which  never  rife  in  that  place,  but  arc  carried 
perpetually  round  below  the  horizon  in  circles  parallel 
ro  the  equator.  In  a  parallel  fphcre,  however,  the 
equator  may  be  conlidered  as  both  arBic  and  antarEiic 
circle  ;  for  beini!;  coincident  with  the  horizon,  all  the 
parallels  on  one  fide  are  entirely  above  it,  and  thofeon 
the  oth.rr  entirely  below  it.  Jn  an  oblique  fphere,  the 
nearer  any  place  is  to  either  of  thefe  poles,  the  larger 
are  the  arclic  and  antariitic  circles,  as  being  nearer  to 
the  ccleftial  equator,  which  is  a  great  circle.  In  a 
right  (phere,  tlie  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  have  no 
place  ;  becaufe  no  parallel  appears  either  entirely 
above  or  below  it.  By  the  ardic  and  antarctic  circles, 
however,  modern  geographers  in  general  underfland 
two  fixed  circles  at  the  diltance  of  2  5i  degrees  from 
the  pole.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  defcribed  by  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  mark  out  the  fpace  all 
round  the  globe  where  the  fun  appears  to  touch  the 
horizon  at  midnight  in  the  fnmraer  time,  and  to  be 
entirely  funk  below  it  in  the  winter.  Thefe  are  alfo 
called  the  polar  circles.  By  the  ancients  the  arctic 
circle  was  called  71/axitnus  femper  appareiiliu?/!,  and 
sircnlus perpetuie  apparitionis ;  the  antarctic  circle,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  named  maxlmus  fe7nper  occulto- 
rum,  and  ctrcittus  perpettut  occitltatioriis. 

According  to  the  different  pofitions  of  the  globe 
with  regard  to  the  fun,  the  celeflial  bodies  will  exhibit 
'  different  phenomena  to  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  in  a 
parallel  fphere,  they  will  appear  to  move  in  circles 
round  the  horizon  ;  in  a  right  iphere,  they  would  ap- 
pear to  rife  and  fet  as  at  prefent,  but  always  in  circles 
cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles  ;  but  in  an  oblique 
fphere,  the  angle  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  ob- 
liquity;, and  the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  the  fphere  with 
regard  to  the  fun.  The  phenomena  thence  arifuig 
will  be  fufHciently  underftood  from  what  is  faid  un- 
der the  article  Astronomy,  n°  345,  &:c.  Front  thence 
we  will  eafily  perceive  thcreafon  of  the  fun's  continual 
change  of  place  in  the  heavens  :  but  though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  change  takes  place  every  moment,  the 
valt  diltance  of  the  luminary  renders  it  imperceptible 
for  fome  time,  imlefs  to  very  nice  aftronomical  obfcr- 
vers.  Hence  we  may  generally  fuppofe  the  placeof  the 
fun  to  be  the  fame  for  a  day  or  two  together,  though 
in  a  confiderabre  number  of  days  it  becomes  exceed- 
ingly obvious  to  every  body.  When  he  appears  in 
the  ccleftial  equator,  his  motion  appears  for  fome  time 
to  be  in  the  plane  of  that  circle,  though  it  is  certain 
that  his  place  there  is  only  for  a  lingle  moment ;  and 
in  like  manner,  when  he  comes  to  any  other  point  of 
the  heavens,  his  apparent  diurnal  motion  is  in  a  paral- 
lel drawn  throughout.  Twice  a-year  he  is  in  the 
equator,  and  tlien  the  days  and  nights  are  nearly  equal 
all  over  the  earth.  This  happens  in  the  months  of 
March  and  September  ;  after  which  the  fun  proceed- 
ing either  northward  or  fouth,  according  to  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  and  the  pofition  of  the  obferver,  the 
iays  become  longer  at  lliorter  than  the  nights,  and 


filmmeror  winter  come  on,  as  is  fully  explained  under  Principles 
the  article  Astronomy.     The  feceflion  of  the  fun       and 
from    the   equator  either  northward  or  fouthward  is  Pr^aice.  ^ 
called  his  declination,  and  is  cither  north  or  fouth  ac-         ,q 
cording  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  ;   and  when  this  de-  Snn'saecli- 
clination  is  at  its  greatefl  height,  he  is  then  faid  to  nation, 
be  in  the  tropic,  becaufe  he  begins  to  turn  back  (the 
word  tropic  being  derived  from  the  Greek  Tfj-B-o  -jerto). 
The  fpace  between  the  two  tropics,  called  the  torrid        40 
2&;;?,extends  for  no  lefs  than  47  degrees  of  latitude  all  9*^  '''*  '"^•" 
round  the  globe;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that  I""' 
fpace  the  fun  is  vertical  to  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
twice  a-year,  but  to  thofe  who  live  directly  under  the 
tropics  only  once.     Througliout  the  whole  torrid  zone 
alfo  there  is  little  difference  berween  the  length  ofthe 
days  and  nights.  The  ancient  geographers  found  them- 
felves  confiderably  embarralfed  in  their  attempts  to  fix 
the  northern  tropic  ;  for  though  they  took  a  very  pro- 
per method,  namely,  to  obferve  the  mofl  northerly 
place  wiiere  objects  had  no  ihadow  on  a  certain  day, 
yet  they  found  that  on  the  fame  day  no  fhadow  was 
cafl  for  a  fpace  of  no  lefs  than  300  Itadia.     The  rea- 
fon  of  this  was,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun  ; 
which  being  about  half  a  degree,  feemcd  to  extend 
himfelfover  as  much  ofthe  furfaceof  the  earth,  an' 
to  be  vertical  every  where  within  that  fpace. 

When  the  fun  is  in  or  near  the  equator,  he  fec»is 
to  change  his  place  in  the  heavens  niofl  rapidly  fo 
that  about  the  equinoxes  one  may  very  eafily  perc:ivc 
the  difference  in  a  day  or  two  ;  but  as  he  appro«:hes 
the  tropics  this  apparent  change  becomes  gradially 
flower  ;  fo  that  for  a  number  of  days  he  fcarce  leems 
to  move  at  all.  The  reafon  of  this  may  be  eafily  b:  un- 
derftood from  any  map  on  which  the  ecliptic  is  delinea- 
ted :  for  by  drawing  lines  through  every  degree  of  it 
parallel  to  the  equator,  we  fliall  perceive  them  gradu- 
ally approach  nearer  and  nearer  each  other,  until  at 
lalt,  when  we  approach  the  point  of  contaft  betwixt 
the  ecliptic  and  tropic,  they  can  for  feveral  degrees 
fcarce  be  diftinguiflied  at  all.  ,j 

From  an  obfervation  of  the  diverfity  in  the  length  DiviCoiof 
of  the  days  and  nights,  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  the  ear's 
fun,  with  the  other  phenomena  already  mentioned,  furface- 
the  ancient  geographers  divided  the  furface  of  the  wcl^'""'" 
earth  into  certain  diltrii.T:s  which  they  called  cli7nates  ; 
and  inftead  ofthe  method  of  defcribing  the  fituation 
of  places  by  their  latitude  and  longitude  as  we  do  now, 
they  contented  themfelves  with  mentioning  the  climate 
in  which  they  were   fituated.     When  more  accuracy 
was  required,    they  mentioned    alfo  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  ending  of  the  climates.     This  diflindion, 
however,  was  certainly  very  vague  and  inaccurate  : 
for  the  only  method  they  had  for  determining  the  dif- 
ference was  by  the  length  of  the  day;  and  a  climate 
according  to  them,  was  fuch  a  fpace  as  had  the  day 
in  its  molt  northerly  part  half  an  hoiu-  longer  than  in 
the  moft  foutherly.     For  the  beginnmgof  their  firfl 
climate  they  took  that  parallel  under  which  the  day  is   . 
twelve  hours  and  three  quarters  long,  thofe  parts  of 
the  world  which  lie  nearer  the  equator  not  being  fup- 
pofed to  be  in  any  climate  ;  either  becaufe  in  a  loofe 
fenfe  they  may  be  confidered  as  in  a  right  fphere,  or 
becaufe  they  were  unknown,  or  thought  to  be  unin- 
habitable by  reafon  of  the  heat.     The  northern  cli- 
mates-^vere  generally  fuppofed  to  he  fevca;  whichmuf 
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I'rinciples   have  an  equal  number  of  fouthern  climates  correfpond- 
and        jup-  •^vijh  them.     The  names  of  tlie  northern  climates. 


according  to  the  ancients,  were  as  follow  :  i.  Meroc 
2.  Sycne  in  Egypt.  3.  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
4.  Rhodes.  5.  Kome  ;  or,  according  to  others,  a 
parallel  di-awn  through  the  Hellefpont.  6.  The  pa- 
rallel palfing   through  the  month  of  the  river  Borif- 

thenes.     7.  The  Riphean  mountains Each  of  thefe 

places  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  climate  ; 
and  as  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  globe  were  then  very 
little  known,  the  climates  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
equator  were  fuppofed  to  be  as  far  dillant  from  that 
circle  as  the  northern  ones  ;  in  confequcnce  of  which 
ihey  took  their  names  from  the  latter. 

A  parallel  was  laid  to  pafs  through  the  middle 
of  a  climate  when  the  day  under  that  parallel  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer  than  that  which  palles 
through  the  mofl  foutherly  part.  Hence  it  does 
not  divide  the  fpace  into  two  equal  parts,  but 
that  part  next  the  equator  will  always  be  the  larger 
of  the  two  ;  becaufe  the  farther  we  recede  from  that 
circle,  the  lefs  increafe  of  latitude  will  be  fufficient  to 
lengthen  the  day  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Thus,  in 
every  climate  there  are  three  parallels ;  one  making  the 
beginning,  the  fecond,  the  middle,  and  the  third  the 
tnding  of  the  climate  ;  the  ending  of  one  bemg  al 


Thus,  to  thofe  who  live  direttly  cnider  the  cipiaior,  he 
isdireitly  vertical  in  March  and  September  at  the  tiir.e 
of  the  equinox.  Ifaplace  is  in  10°  nortli  latitude,  tlieian 
is  vertical  when  he  has  10"  north  declination;  and  foof 
every  other  place.  3.  All  w  lio  live  between  the  tropics 
have  the  fun  at  noon  fomeiiines  north  and  Ibmetimes 
fouth  of  them.  Thus,  they  wjio  live  in  a  place  fitua- 
tedin  20"  north  latitude,  have  the  fun  at  noon  to  the 
northward  when  he  has  more  than  2odegTecsnorth  de- 
clination, and  to  the  i'outhward  when  he  has  lefs. 
4.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  live  without 
the  tropics,  if  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  have  the 
fun  at  noon  to  the  fouthward  of  them,  but  to  the 
northward  if  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere.  5.  When 
the  fun  is  in  the  zenith  of  any  place,  the  (hadow  of  a 
man  or  any  upright  object  falls  directly  upon  the  place 
wherethey  ltand,andconfequcutly  isinvilible;  whence 
the  inhabitants  of  fuch  places  were  called  y4fcii,  or 
without  fhadows  :  thofe  who  live  between  the  tro- 
pics, and  have  the  fun  fometimes  to  the  north  and 
ibmetimes  to  the  fouth  of  them,  have  of  confequence 
their  lliadows  projecting  north  at  forae  feafons  of  the 
year  and  fouth  at  others  ;  whence  they  were  called 
Araphifcii,  or  having  two  kinds  of  Ihadows.  They 
who  live  without  the  tropics  have  their  noon  Ihadows 
always  the  fame  way ;  and  are  therefore  called  Hetsro- 
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ways  the  beginning  of  another.     Some  ot  the  ancients    fcii,  that  is,  having  only  one  kind  of  fliadow.     If  they 


divided  the  earth  by  thefe  parallels  ;  others  by  a  pa- 
rallel did  not  mean  a  mere  line,  but  a  fpace  of  fome 
breadth  :  and  hence  the  parallel  may  be  underflood  as 
the  lame  with  half  a  climate. 

This  method  of  dividing  the  furface  of  the  earth 
into  climates,  though  now  very  much  difufed,  has 
been  adopted  by  feveral  modern  geographers.  Some 
of  thefe  begin  then- climates  at  the  equator,  reckonhig 
them  by  the  increafe  of  half  an  hour  in  the  length  of 
the  day  northward.  Thus  they  go  on  till  they  come 
10  the  polar  circles,  where  the  longeft  day  is  24  hoiu-s  : 
betwixt  thefe  and  the  poles  they  count  the  climates  by 
the  increafe  of  a  natural  day  in  the  length  of  time  that 
the  fim  continues  above  the  horizon,  until  they  come 
to  one  where  the  longell  day  is  15  of  ours,  or  half  a 
month  ;  and  from  this  to  the  pole  they  coimt  by  the 
increafe  of  half  months  or  whole  months,  the  climates 
ending  at  the  poles  where  the  days  arc  fix  months 
long.  The  climates  betwixt  the  equator  and  the  polar 
circles  are  called  hour-cln/iatei,  and  thofe  between  the 
polar  circles  and  the  poles  are  called  muuth-clhnates. — 
In  common  language,  however,  we  take  the  word 
clhni'tt  in  a  very  dilFercnt  fenfe  ;  ib  tliat,  when  two 
countries  are  laid  to  be  in  different  climates,  we  under- 
lland  only  that  the  temperature  of  the  air,  feafons,  &c. 
are  different. 
Different  From  the  difference  in  the  length  and  pofitions  of 
names  gi-  the  Ihadows  of  terreflrial  ftbflances,  ancient  geogra- 
vento  pco-  phers  liave  given  different  terms  to  the  inhabitants  of 
pie  from  certain  places  of  the  eartli ;  the  realbn  of  which  will 
be  cafily  miderftood  from  the  following  confiderations. 

1.  Since  the  fun  in  his  apparent  annual  revolution 
never  removes  farther  irom  the  equator  than  23;,  de- 
grees, it  follows,  that  none  of  thofe  who  live  without 
that  fpace,  or  beyoad  the  tropics,  can  have  the  lu- 
minary vertical  to  them  at  any  feafon  of  the  year. 

2.  All  who  live  between  the  tropics  have  the  fun  ver- 
tical twice  a-year,  ilwugh  not  all  at  the  fame  lime. 


are  in  northlatitude,  the  ihadows  are  always  tiu-ned  to- 
wards the  north  ;  and  if  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 
towards  the  fouth.  When  a  place  is  ib  far  diifant 
from  the  equator  that  the  days  are  24  hours  long  or 
longer,  the  inhabitants  were  called  Perifcti,  becaufe 
their  Ihadows  turn  round  them. 

Names  have  likevvife  been  impofed  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  parts  of  the  earth  from  the  parallels 
of  latitude  under  which  they  live,  and  their  fituation 
with  regard  to  one  another.  Thus,  when  two  places 
are  fo  near  each  other  that  the  inhabitants  have  only 
one  horizon,  or  at  lealt  that  there  is  no  perceptible 
difference  between  them,  the  inhabitants  were  called 
Syritec':,  that  is,  near  neighbours ;  the  ieafons,  days, 
nights,  &c.  in  both  places  beingperfeclly  alike.  Thofe 
who  lived  at  diitant  places,  but  mider  the  lame  paral- 
lel, were  called  Firiaci,  that  is,  living  in  the  fame 
cu-cle.  Thofe  who  are  on  the  fame  lide  of  the  equa- 
tor have  the  feafons  of  the  year  at  the  fame  time  ;  but 
if  on  different  fides,  the  iimimer  feafon  of  ihe  one  is 
the  winter  of  the  other,  as  is  fully  explained  under  tlie 
articlcAsTRONOMY.  Some  writers,  however,  by  tlie 
name  ot'  Pcri.rci,  diflinguilh  thofe  wlio  live  under  op- 
pofite  points  of  the  fame  parallel,  where  the  noon  of 
one  is  the  miduiti;ht  of  the  other,  \\iien  tV\'o  places 
lie  under  parallels  equally  diitant  from  tiie  equator, 
but  in  oppofite  hemifpheres,  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Antttci.  Thele  have  a  fimilar  increafe  of  days 
and  nights,  and  fimilar  feafons,  but  in  oppoiite  months 
of  the  year.  According  to  fome,  the  Antaeci  were 
fuch  as  lived  under  the  fame  geographical  meridian, 
and  had  day  and  night,  at  the  fame  time,  if  two 
places  are  in  parallels  equally  diitant  from  the  equator, 
and  in  oppofite  meridians,  the  inhabitants  were  called 
Aiilichthoneswiih  refpeft  to  one  another,  tliat  is,  living 
on  oppofite  lidcs  of  the  earth  ;  or  Antipodes,  that  is, 
having  their  feet  oppofite  to  one  another.  When  two 
perfons  arc  Antipodes,  the  zenith  of  the  one  is  tlie 
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nadir  o{  ilv:  other.  Thay  have  a  like  elevation  of  die 
pole,  but  it  is  of  tliiTcrcnt  poles:  they  have  alfo  days 
and  nights  alike,  and  finiilar  feafons  of  the  year  ;  but 
they  have  oppolite  liours  of  the  day  and  night,  as 
well  as  feafons  of  the  year.'  Thus,  when  it  is  mid- 
day with  us,  it  is  niiduight  with  our  Antipodes  ;  when 
it  is  fummer  with  us,  it  is  winter  with  them,  &e. 

From  the  various  appearances  of  the  fun,  and  the 
cfFettsof  hisliirht  and  heat  upon  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  divihou  of  it  into  zones  has  arifen.  Thefe 
arc  five  in  number,  i.  The  torrid  zone,  lying  between 
tlic  two  tropics  for  a  fpace  of  47"  of  latitude.  This 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  equator  ;  and 
tlie  inhabitants  have  the  fun  vertical  to  them  twice  a- 
year,  cxcepiliig  only  thofe  who  dwell  under  the  tro- 
pics, to  whom  he  is  vertical  only  once,  as  has  already 
been  explained.  2.  The  two  temperate  zones  lie  be- 
iv^'een  the  polar  circles  and  the  tropics,  containing  a 


Ipacc  of  45"  of  latitude.     And,    3.  The  two 
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zones  lie  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles.  In 
thefe  lall  the  longcfl  day  is  never  below  24  hours,  in 
the  temperate  zones  it  is  never  quite  lb  much,  and  in 
tJie  torrid  zone  it  has  never  above  14.  The  zones  are 
named  from  the  degree  of  heat  they  were  fuppofed  to 
be  f  ibjecfcd  to.  1  he  torrid  zone  was  fuppofed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  uninhabitable  by  realbn  of  its  hear ;  but 
this  is  now  found  to  be  a  miliake,  and  many  parts  of 
the  temperate  zones  are  more  intolerable  in  this  relpeil 
than  the  torrid  zone  itfelf.  Towards  the  polar  circles, 
alfo,  thefe  zones  are  intolerably  cold  during  the  winter 
fcafon.  Only  a  fmall  part  of  the  northern  frigid  zone, 
and  none  of  the  fonthern,  is  inhabited.  Some  geo- 
graphers reckoned  lix  zones,  dividing  the  toirid  zone 
into  two  by  tjie  equator. 

When  any  parts  of  the  heaven  or  earth  are  faid  to 
be  on  the  right  or  kit,  we  arc  to  underltand  tlie 
expreihon  ditfcrently  according  to  the  pofition  of 
tlie  perfon  who  makes  ufe  of  it;  becaufe  according 
to  that  his  face  is  fuppofed  to  be  turned  towards  a 
.certain  quarter.  A  geographer  is  fuppofed  to  Hand 
with  his  face  to  the  north,  becaufe  the  northern  part 
of  tlie  world  is  befl  known.  An  aftronomer  looks  to- 
wards the  fouth,  to  obfcrve  the  celeflial  bodies  as  they 
come  to  the  meridian.  The  ancient  augurs,  in  ob- 
ferving  the  flight  of  birds,  looked  towards  the  call; 
while  the  poets  look  towards  the  Fortnnatt  Ifies.  In 
books  of  geography,  therefore,  by  the  right  hand  we 
mufl  imderlfand  the  eafl ;  in  thofe  of  aftrononiy,  the 
weft  ;  in  fuch  as  relate  to  augury,  the  fouth  ;  and  in 
the  writhigs  of  poets,  che  north. 

Under  the  article  Astro  NOMY,n8  376,  cf/t'.y.  the 
method  of  drawing  a  meridian  line  is  fiilly  explained  ; 
■  the  knowledge  of  which  is  abfolutely  necelfary  both 
for  geographers  and  aftronomers.  To  what  is  men- 
tioned there  we  fliall  only  add  further,  that  the  time 
for  drawing  a  line  of  this  kmd  is  when  the  fun  is  near- 
ly at  the  fummer  folftice  ;  becaufe  the  difference  of 
declination  is  then  fcarce  perceptible  for  feveral  days, 
and  in  the  few  hours  rcquifite  for  the  operation  may 
be  totally  difregarded.  The  winter  folftice  would  do 
equally  well,  were  it  not  that  the  fun  is  then  fo  low 
in  the  heavens  that  a  dilierence  in  the  refraftion  might 
caufe  a  confiderable  error  in  the  refult.  The  motion 
of  the  luminary  above  the  horizon  is  likewifc  fo  ob- 
lique, that  he  c^ianges  his  vertical  falter  than  his  alti- 
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tude,  which  is  inconvenient  in  an  operation  where  we  rrlnciplei 
are  to  determine  the  vertical  by  the  altitude.     A  clear        and 
day  muft  be  chufen  for  the  purpofe  ;   aud  the  ground 
on  which  the  (hadow  fills  ought  to  be  white,  that  the 
fhadow  may  be  the  better  dcftned.     The  ftile  ought 
not  to  be  too  high,  becaufe  then  the  top  of  the  Ihadow 
will  be  indiftinrt  ;  neither  ought  it  to  terniiuate  in  1 
point,  for  the  fame  reafon.    Dr  Long  recommends  the 
top  of  it  to  be  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.     Ha- 
ving drawn  a  meridian  line  upon  one  plane,  wc  may 
draw  one  upon   another   by  the  following  method: 
Hang  a  thread  with  a  plummet  exac^tly  over  the  fouth 
end  of  the  meridian  line   given,  and  another  on  the 
plane  on  vvliich  the  meridian  line  is  to  be  drawn.    Let 
one  perfon  obfcrve  at  noon  the  moment  when  the  flia- 
dow  of  the  firft  thread  falls  exa<Jlly  upon  the  meridian 
given,  and  let  another  obferver  at  the  fame  time  mark 
two  diftant  points  in  the  fliadovv  of  the  fecond  thread  : 
a  line  drawn  through  thefe  points  is  the  meridian  line 
required.     Thus  alfo  a  meridian  line  may  be  drawn 
upon  a  fouth  w.tU  by  marking  two  points  in  the  Iha- 
dow  of  a  thread  hung  at  a  little  diilance  from  it.     If 
the  meridians  are  near,  he  that  obferves  the  Ihadow  of 
the  firft  thread  may  let  the  other  know  the  moment 
it  falls  upon  the  meridian  line  by  faying,  yow ;  it  far 
diftant,  it  Ihould  be  done  by  the  motion  of  the  hand, 
becaufe  fouud  takes  up  fome  time  in  pafhng  from  one 
place  to  another.     A  quadrant  or  other  allronomical 
inftrument  may  now  be  fixed  in  the  meridian  line  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  different  elevations, 
in  order  to  obferve  the  altitudes  of  the  different  cclef- 
tial  bodies  ;  the  plane  of  that  fide  of  the  inftrument  oa 
which  the  degrees  are  marked  being  all  the  while  kept 
in  the  meridian.     The  mural  arc  in  the  Royal  Obfcr- 
vatory  at  Greenwich  is  a  wall  of  black  marble  ;  one 
fide  of  which,  ftanding  exaftly  in  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian, has  a  large  and  accurately  divided  brafs  qua- 
drant fixed  to  it,  moveable  round  its  centre,  and  with 
telefcope  fights.     See  Astronomy,  n°  497.     Atfea, 
where  they  cannot  have  a  meridian  line,  the  greatefl 
height  of  a  ftar  or  the  fun  is  taken  for  the  meridian 
height,  47 

Having  got  a  meridian  line  by  either  of  the  me-  Method 
thods  mentioned  under  the  article  Astronomy,  it  ufod  in 
may  be  prolonged  to  what  length  we  pleafc,  and  the  di-  d""""? 
ftance  of  it  meafured.     The  meridian  of  the  royal  ob-  *.   "?.'"" 
fervatory  at  Paris  being  found,  and  an  inftrument  jj^^j, 
with  tclsfcopic  fights  placed  vertically  therein,  the  France, 
north  and  fouth  points  of  the  vilible  horizon  were  ob- 
ferved  through  the  fights,  and  a  pillar  eredlcd  upon 
the  north  point ;  then,  by  another  inftrument  placed 
horizontally,  feveral  diftant  obj efts,  as  fteeples,  &c. 
were  viewed,  and  the  angles  which  the  ufual  lines 
made  with  the  meridian  line  were  obfervcd.     From 
the  places  of  thefe  new  objedls,  then,  others  were  ob- 
ferved  ;  and  where  natural  objects  were  deficient,  they 
fet  up  large  poles.    Thus  feveral  triangles  were  form- 
ed along  the  meridian  :  and  in  order  to  mcafure  thefe 
triangles,  a  paved  way  from  Villejuivc  to  Juvify  was 
made  choice  of  for  the  fundamental  bafe,  as  lying  in  ^ 
ftraight  line  from  north  to  fouth.  For  the  aftual  mcu- 
furation  ofthis  way,  two  poles  were  made  ufe  of,  each 
of  them  four  toifes  in  length,  and  made  of  two  pik&- 
ftaves  joined  together  at  the  great  ends  by  a  fcrew. 
One  of  the  raeafuring  poles  was  firft  laid  upon  the 
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ground  ;  the  other  was  joined  to  it  end  to  end  along  by 
a  rope  flretched  from  north  to  fouth  :  tlie  firil  pole  was 
then  taken  up  and  laid  down  at  the  end  of  the  fccoiid, 
and  fo  on  fucceffively  ;   and   (or  the   greater  cafe  in 
keeping  the  account,  the  nieafurcr  who  laid  down  the 
fecond  pole  had   ten  little  (takes  given  hini,  one  of 
which  he  fluck  into  the  ground  at  the  end  of  his  pole 
every  lime  he  laid  it  down  ;  fothat  every  ftake  mark- 
ed eight  toifcs  ;  the  whole, when  Ihick  into  the  ground 
marking  80  toifes.  Tlius  the  length  of  tlie  road  above- 
mentioned  was  twice  meafured,  and  found  to  be  5663 
toifes  and  4  feet  in  going,  and  5663  toi4es  and  i  foot 
in  returning;  fo  that  as  a  greater  exaanefs  could  not 
be  hoped  for,   5663  toifes  were  pitched  upon  as  the 
true  length  of  this  fundamental  bale.  This  is  rcpre- 
fented  fig.  5.  by  the  line  O  P  ;  and  the  calculations  of 
the  triangles  upon  it  were  made  in  the  followingman- 
ner.   The  angle  COP  was  obferved  from  O.one  end 
of  the  bafc  ;  from  the  other  end  the  angle  O  P  C  ;  and 
from  the  flation  C,  the  angle  O  C  P  :   and  thus  all  the 
anglesof  the  trijngleCPO,  and  the  length  of  one  fide 
OP,  being  known,  thelengthsof  the  remaining  (ides 
OC  and  PC  were   found  by  calctilation.      The  next 
Itep  was  to  obferve  all  the  angles  of  the  triangle  OBC, 
and  from  thence,  and   the  known  length  of  the  fide 
O  C,  to  calculate  the  other  fide  O  B  and  BC.     Then 
all  the  angles  being  obferved,  and  the  fide  BC  being 
known  of  the  triangle  ABC,  which  may  be  called  the 
firft  or  principal  triangle  of  the  meridian  of  the  ob- 
fervatory,   the  other  (ides  AB  and  AC  were  found. 
Then,  from  one  of  the  fides  now  known,  and  the  an- 
gles obferved,  all  the  fides  of  the  next  adjoining  tri- 
angle CBE  were  found.     Thus  they  proceeded  from 
one  triangle  to  another  to  the  place  where  the  meridi- 
an ended  in  the  fouth  part  of  France  ;   and  there  the 
laft  triangle  was  terminated  by  a  bafe  of  the  length  of 
7246  toifes,  which  was  actually  meafured  in  order  to 
verify  the  preceding  operations.    The  meridian  line 
of  Paris  being  prolonged  in  the  manner  jufl;  now  de- 
fcribed,  the  lituation  of  feveral  other  places  in  France 
was  determined  by  trigonometry,  and  an  accurate  map 
of  the  country  drawn,  efpecially  of  thofe  parts  which 
lie  near  the  meridian  of  Paris. 

Having  found  a  meridian  line,  the  traufits  or  paf- 
fagesof  the  heavenly  bodies  acrol's  it  may  be  obferved 
by  hanging  two  threads  with  pluutmets  cxaftly  over 
it,  at  a  little  diflance  from  one  another,  which  confe- 
quently  will  be  diredlly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  : 
if  you  place  your  eye  clofe  to  one  of  the  threads  in 
fncli  a  manner  that  you  make  it  cover  the  other,  and 
both  appear  as  one  thread,  when  a  flar  is  behind  the 
threads,  it  is  in  the  meridian.  By  the  fame  method 
the  fun  may  be  viewed  through  a  fmoaked  glafs  :  when 
the  threads  pafs  through  his  centre  he  is  in  the  meri- 
dian. But  the  befi:  way  of  obferving  either  the  fun, 
moon,  fiars,  or  planets,  is  through  a  telefcope  placed 
in  the  meridian,  with  two  crofs  hairs,  one  of  which 
is  in  a  vertical,  the  other  in  an  horizontal  pofition. 
The  funis  in  the  meridian  when  the  vertical  hair 
patfes  through  his  centre. 

To  find  the  elevation  of  the  pole  in  any  place,  take 
the  greateft  and  leafi:  height  of  fome  (tar  which  never 
fets,  the  middle  height  between  thcfe  extremes  is  the 
elevation  of  the  pole.  Or  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
may  be  found  by  one  obfervation  of  the  height  of  a 
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ftar  in  the  meridian,  if  the  declination  of  that  fiarbe  Principles 
known  ;  lor  as  the  dillance  from  the  pole  is  the  com-        and 
plenient  of  its  diltance  from  the  equator,  this  being   Praaice,.. 
fiibiracted  from  the  grcatcft  heiglit  ef  the  (tar,  leaves  "       '       ' 
die  elevation  of  the  poledefired.  The  fame  tliingmay 
be  done  by  obferving  the  lea(t  height  of  a  (tar,  and 
adding   to  that  the  dillance   from   the   pole:   but  for 
obfervations  of  this  kind  we  ought  to  clioofc  the  time 
when  the  (lars  are  in  the  zenith,  and  not  pitch  upon 
any  who  happen  to  be  near  the  horizon  ;  becaufe  llic 
retraaion  occafions  fuch  errors  as  are  too  conliderable 
not  toaffeiil  the  obfervations  materially. 

The  height  of  the  equator  is  found  by  taking  ihe 
height  of  the  fun  or  a  (tar  when  we  know  by  an  al- 
manack they  have  no  declination  ;  or  it  ni.-.y  be  other- 
wife  known  by  taking  the  meridian  height  ofiiic  fun, 
and  adding  or  fubtracting  the  known  declination! 
Having  found  the  height  of  the  equator,  we  know  the 
elevation  of  the  pole;  or,  having  found  the  elevation 
of  the  pole,  we  know  that  of  the  equator,  the  one  be- 
ing the  complement  of  the  other.  .^ 

A  method   much  nfed  by  the  ancients  was  that  of  Metl'od  of 
taking  the  aliitudcsof  the  cclcdial  bodies  by  means  of 'altinc  alti- 
a  gnomon,  or  upright  pillar  erefted  for  this  purpofe.  '""^^  "^V  " 
Thus  the   height  of  the  pole  and  the  feafons  of  the  ?"°"'°"- 
year  might  be  known  by  obferving  the  length  of  the 
meridian  (hadow,  which  would  be  greater  or  lefs  ac- 
cording 10  the  altitude  of  the  fun  at  that  time.     The 
mo(t  ancient  obfervationsof  this  kind  were  thofe  made 
by  Pytheas  in   the   time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  at 
Marfcillcs  in  France,  liy  which  he  found  the  meridian 
length  of  the  fliadow  at  the  fummer  folltice  to  be  to 
the  height  of  the  gnomon  as  213',  to  600  ;  the  fame 
which    GalTendus  afterwards   found  it  in  the  year 
1636.  ^ 

The  elevation  of  the  pole  may  be  found  by  means 
of  the  gnomon,  by  finding  the  meridian  heiglit  of  the 
fun  ;   for  this  being  given,  we  have  the  elevation  of 
the  equator,  and  confequently  that  of  the  pole.     Ths 
meridian   height  of  the  fun  may  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.     Let  AC,  fig    I.   be   the   gnomon,  pj^,, 
AB  the  (hadow,  and  CB  part  of  a  ray  drawn  from  the  t;cix. 
centre  of  the  fun  pa(nng  by  the  top  of  the  gnomon 
and  terminating  the  (hadow  at  B.    Tiiefe  three  lines 
form  a  right-angled  triangle  BAC,  whereof  the  two 
legs  AB  and  AC  are  given,  the  number  of  feet  and 
inches  in  them  being  found    by  aSual  menfuration. 
Hence  the  acute  angles  may  be  found  in  the  following 
manner.     Let  one  leg  be  radius,  and  the  other  will 
be  tangent  of  the  oppofiie  angle.     Thus,  if  we  make 
AB  radius,  AC  will  be  tangent  of  the  oppofite  ant^le 
ABC.     This  tangent  is  found  by  the  golden  rule,  as 
the  number  of  feet,  inches,  &c.  in  AB,  is  to  the  num- 
ber of  feet,  inches,  &c.  in  AC  ;    fo  is   the  radius  to  a 
fourth  number,  which  is  the  tangent  required.    This 
fourth  number  looked  for  in  the  table   of  tangents 
gives  the  mcafure  of  the  angle  ABC,  which  is  the  me- 
ridian height  of  the  fun  required. 

This  method  of  obfervation,  however,  is   by    no  Inaccura- 
means  accurate  ;  and  Ricciolus  takes  notice  of  the  cies  of  tliis 
following  deficienciesin  the  ancient  obfervations  made  method, 
in  thismanner  :  i .  They  did  not  take  into  account  the 
fun's  parallax,  which  makes  his  apparent  altitude  tea 
feconds  lefs  than  it  would  be  if  the  gnomon  were  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  2.  They  neglefted  rcfrac 
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lion,  by  which  the  apparent  height  of  the  fimisfome- 
what  iiicreafed.  3.  They  made  their  calculations  as  if 
the  ihadow  were  terminated  by  a  ray  coming  from  the 
I'uu's  centre;  whereas  itis  bounded  by  one  coming  from 
the  upper  edge  of  his  limb.  In  many  cafes,  however, 
ihefe  errors  arc  of  no  moment ;  but  at  any  rate  they 
may  be  corrected  in  the  following  manner  :  To  the 
altitude  of  the  fun  foimd  by  the  gnomon,  add  his  pa- 
rallax of  10",  and  take  from  the  fum  the  femidiame- 
terof  the  fun  at  thit  time,  which  is  about  16' ;  to- 
gether with  the  refraction, which  is  different  at  differ- 
ent heights  of  the  fun,  and  mull  be  had  from  a  table 
of  refradions.  Tlius  the  altitude  of  the  fun  will  be 
had  free  of  any  errors,  excepting  thofe  unavoidable 
ones  ariling  from  the  difficulty  in  finding  the  true 
length  of  the  ihaduw  by  realoii  of  the  penumbra, 
which  always  accompanies  it. 

Some  gnomons  lliow  the  altitude  of  the  fun  not  by 
the  fliadow,  but  by  an  hole  in  the  top  made  in  a  plate 
of  metal  iufertcd  there,  through  which  the  rays  fall 
upon  a  level  pavement.  In  gnomons  of  this  kind  the 
centre  of  the  inflrument  is  always  exailly  under  the 
hole  in  the  metal-plate  ;  and  the  method  of  rinding 
the  height  of  the  fun  is  the  fame  as  that  already  de- 
fcribcd.  A  gnomon  of  this  kind  was  made  in  the  year 
1576  by  Egnatio  Dante  in  the  church  of  St  Petronia 
at  Bologna.  Near  the  top  of  the  fouth  wall  of  the 
church  he  placed  a  brafs  plate  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick,  in  which  was  cut  a  circular  hole  almoll 
cxadly  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  plate  was  fet  in  the 
wall  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  deg.  the  height  of  the 
equator  in  that  plice.  The  height  of  the  hole  in  the 
plate  from  the  ground  is  near  66  feet,  and  the  length 
of  the  line  drawn  upon  the  pavement  is  169  feet.  This 
line,  howfver,  is  not  exaftly  in  the  meridian,  but  as 
near  it  as  the  pillars  of  the  church  would  admit  :  and 
on  it  the  rays  of  the  fun,  palling  through  the  hole, 
formed  an  ellipfis  at  different  dillances  from  the  wall, 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Another  gnomon 
of  this  kind  was  made  in  the  f.ime  church  by  Dominico 
CafFmi  in  1645.  Replaced  the  brafs-plate  through 
which  the  rays  of  the  fun  were  to  pafs  in  the  roof  of 
the  church,  and  drew  a  meridian  line  120  feet  long 
upon  the  pavement  ;  which  performance  was  fo  much 
approved,  that  a  medal  was  flruck  upon  the  occafion. 
In  like  manner  Bianchini  and  Moraldi  drew  a  meri- 
dian line  upon  the  pavement  of  the  great  hali  of  the 
baths  of  Dioclefian,  now  the  church  of  theCarthufians 
at  Rome. 

To  con  firudl  gnomons  of  this  kind,  place  the  brafs- 
plate  with  the  hole  in  it  in  the  fouth  end  of  the  roof 
of  the  building  ;  by  a  thread  with  a  plummet  at  the 
end  of  it  let  down  through  the  centre  of  the  hole,  find 
the  point  in  the  pavement  which  is  cxacTily  under  it ; 
this  point  is  the  centre  of  the  gnomon  :  from  this 
centre  draw  feveral  concentric  circles  :  an  hour  or  two 
before  and  after  noon  mark  the  points  where  the  nor- 
thern as  alio  where  the  fouthern  edge  of  the  fun's 
piflure  touches  thefe  circles,  and  tliere  will  be  feveral 
arches, through  the  middle  of  which  alinexlr.iwn  from 
the  centre  of  the  gnomon  is  a  meridian  line,  as  will 
be  underllood  from  what  has  been  already  faid  con- 
cerning the  meihod  of  drawing  thefe  lines.  The  me- 
jidians  jull  mentioned  are  ufually  marked  upon  long 
plates  of  brafs,  with  which  the  marble  pavement  isin- 
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laid;  there  are  alfo  drawn  upon  it  lines  croffing  the 
meridians  at  right  angles,  to  lliow  how  far  the  centre 
of  the  fun's  image  reaches  at  different  times  of  the 
year  :  when  this  at  noon  is  farthefl  from  the  centre  of 
the  gnomon,  the  fun  is  then  loweft,  and  it  is  the  win- 
ter folftice  :  when  the  fame  pifture  is  nearelf  to  the 
centre  of  the  gnomon,  the  fun  is  highell,  and  confe- 
quently  he  is  then  in  his  greatell  north  declination, 
and  it  is  then  the  fummer  foliiice. 

The  time  of  the  folftice  is  obferved,  by  marking  ex- 
aftly  the  diftance  of  the  fun's  piflure  from  the  centre 
of  the  gnomon  the  day  before  auJ  the  day  at'ter  the 
folftitical  day  :  if  thefe  diftances  be  exactly  equal,  the 
meridian  heights  of  the  fan  are  for  thefe  two  days  ex- 
aftly  equal  ;  and  then  the  time  of  the  fun's  being  in 
the  folftitical  point  isexadlly  at  noon  :  if  the  diftance 
of  the  fun's  picture  from  the  centre  of  the  gnomon  be 
greater  the  day  before  the  folftice  than  it  is  the  day 
after,  it  (hows  that  the  time  of  the  folftice  is  before 
noon;  andiflefs,  that  it  is  afternoon.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  exaft  moment  of 
the  folftice  by  this  method,  or  even  to  approach  within 
fome  hours  of  it  ;  for  at  thofe  times  the  fun's  decli- 
nation, and  confequcntly  his  meridian  height,  alters 
not  above  15"  in  a  natural  day  ;  and  therefore  an  error 
of  more  than  1 5"  in  the  obfervation  of  the  fun's  me- 
ridian height  will  occafion  an  error  of  a  whole  day  in 
fixing  the  time  of  the  folftice,  an  error  of  one  half  of 
15"  will  occafion  an  error  of  half  a  day;  and  fo  in 
proportion. 

The  time  of  the  equinox  is  found  by  a  gnomon  in 
the  following  manner:  On  the  day  of  the  equinox  find 
the  meridian  height  of  the  fun  and  the  height  of  the 
equator.  If  thefe  be  equal,  the  equinox  is  cxadtly  at 
noon  ;  if  the  height  of  the  (un  be  different  from  that 
of  the  equator,  then  as  many  minutes  as  the  fun  is 
higher  than  the  equator,  fomany  hours  is  the  moment 
of  the  equinox  before  noon  ;  as  many  minutes  as  the 
fun  is  lower  than  the  equator,  fo  many  hours  is  the 
equinox  after  noon.  The  reafonof  this  computation  is, 
that  at  the  equinox  the  declination  of  the  fun  alters  at 
the  rate  of  34  minutes  in  a  natural  day,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  aminute  in  an  hour;  whence  itappears  that 
the  equinoxes  are  much  more  ealily  obferved  than  the 
folftices.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  obelilks  in 
Egypt  were  erciiled  for  the  purpofe  of  obfcrving  the 
altitude  of  the  fun  by  the  length  of  the  fhadovv.  It  is 
likewifc  worth  obfcrving,  that  the  Spaniards  at  the 
conqueft  of  Peru  found  pillars  of  curious  and  coftly 
\vorkmanihip,by  the  meridian  fliadows  of  which  their 
Amautai  or  philofophers  had  by  long  experience  and 
obfervation  learned  to  determine  the  time  of  the  equi- 
noxes :  thefe  feafons  of  the  year  were  celebrated  by 
them  with  great  feftivity  and  rejoicing  in  honour  of 
the  fun,  whom  they  imagined  to  ilt  at  thofe  times  in 
all  his  glory  upon  the  throne  they  had  ereCtedfor  him; 
and  therefore  on  thofe  days  they  prefented  him  with 
rich  offerings  of  gold,  filver,  jewels,  and  other  va- 
luable gifts ;  adorning  his  throne,  as  they  did  alfo  the 
pillars,  with  fragrant  herbs  and  flowers. 

The  principal  afes  which  geographers  have  for  ob- 
fcrving the  altitudes  of  the  ccleltial  bodies  with  fuch 
accuracy,  are  to  determine  the  length  of  the  year,  the 
feafons,  but  efpecially  the  diftance  of  places  on  the 
earth,  their  lituation  with  regard  to  one  another,  and 
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the  dimenfiotis  of  ilie  whole.  An  account  ofthe'niofl  ^ 
remarkable  aticiiipts  for  difcovei-ingthecircHmfcrencc 
of  the  globe  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  fedion. 
The  foundation  of  the  whole  is  to  obtain  an  cxaft 
meafure  of  one  degree  of  meridian  ;  which  being 
once  got,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  number  of 
miles,  feet,  or  any  other  meafure  employed,  by  360, 
the  number  of  degrees  in  the  circumference,  and  the 
produft  is  that  of  the  whole  globe.  This  being  ob- 
tained, we  may  eafily  determine  its  fuperficial  and  fo- 
lid  contents  by  the  geometrical  methods  employed  in 
other  cafes.  According  to  the  bellcalculations  which 
have  yet  appeared,  the  dimenfions  of  this  globe  are 
as  follow. 

Englifli  miles. 
One  minute  of  a  degree  contains  1^% 

A  degree  ...  69^ 

The  circumference         ,-  -         24,930 

The  diameter         -  -  -  793Jj 

The  femidiameter  -  -         3967; 

The  fuperficial  meafure  200,000,000 

The  folid  contents  two  hundred  and  lixty-fix  thou- 
fand  millions  of  cubic  miles. 

Afecond  of  a  degree  is  no  more  than  loii  Englifli 
feet. 

In  making  mcafurcments  of  this  kind,  the  principal 
difficulty  arifes  from  the  vtfant  of  an  abfolutely  level 
furface,  the  length  of  which  may  be  determined  by 
adtual  menfuration  as  the  foundation  of  our  calcula- 
tions. Snellius,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  had  a 
Angular  opportunity  of  this  kind  by  means  of  a  great 
extentofice  ;  and  fnnilar  conveniences  might  be  had 
on  the  frozen  lakes  in  the  north  of  Europe,  though 
difficulties  would  there  arife  fromthegreat  refradion 
of  the  atmofphere.  It  mull  likewife  be  confidered, 
that  there  is  always  fome  difference  between  the  ap- 
parent level  and  the  true,  which  in  great  diflances  is 
apt  to  aifed  our  calculations  materially.  A  truly  le- 
vel furface  is  the  fegraent  of  any  fphcrical  furface 
concentric  to  the  furface  of  the  earth  :  thus  the  fur- 
face of  the  fea  or  any  large  piece  of  water  when  at  reft 
forms  iifelf  into  a  true  level.  A  truelineof  level  then 
is  anarch  of  a  great  circle, which  we  fuppofe  to  be  de- 
fcribed  upon  a  truly  level  furface.  The  apparent  le- 
vel is  a  ftraight  line  drawn  tangent  to  the  true  level  ; 
whence  every  point  of  the  apparent  level,  excepting 
only  that  of  contaft,  is  fomewhat  higher  than  the  true 
level.  This  difference  is  eafily  known  after  the  femi- 
Plate  diameter  of  the  earth  is  known.  Thus  in  fig.  6.  let 
CCXI.  ^^^  obferver  /landing  at  A  look  through  a  telefcopc 
placed  horizontally  at  the  objed;  B  ;  here  BAC  is  a 
right-angled  triangle,  in  which  if  AC  be  be  made  ra- 
dius, AB  \\ill  be  tangent,  and  CB  fccant  of  the  angle 
ACB.  Now,  to  find  this  tangent,  fay,  as  the  num- 
ber of  feet  in  AC  is  to  the  number  of  feet  in  AB,  the 
dillancc  of  the  objec5t  ;  fo  is  AC  as  radius  to  AB  as 
tangent.  Then  having  found  the  tangent  AB  in  the 
table,  we  have  the  fecant  CB  ;  from  which  if  the  ra- 
dius CG  be  taken,  the  remainder  GB  is  the  exccfs  of 
the  fecant  above  the  radius,  or  the  height  of  the  ap- 
parent level  above  the  true.  The  following  tabic 
■was  conftrudled  by  Caliini. 
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The  Continuation  of  the  Foregoing  Table. 
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TheUfes  of  this  table  arc,  i.  An  arc  of  a  great  cir- Trinciplcs 
cle  on  the  earth  being  given  in  feconds  or  minutes,  to  ^*'^ 
find  the  length  of  it  in  miles  or  feet.  Thus  an  arc  of 
8  feconds  is  812  feet  fix  inches  and  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  ;  and  thus  again  an  arc  of  20' is  121880  Englifli 
feet.  2.  An  arc  of  a  great  circle  upon  the  earth  be- 
ing given  in  feconds  or  minutes,  or  in  feet  or  inches, 
to  find  the  height  of  the  apparent  level  above  the 
true.  In  very  fmall  arcs  this  is  fo  little,  that  it  may- 
be difregardcd,  and  is  therefore  marked  only  at  5", 
and  afterwards  at  every  10''  in  the  table  of  feconds, 
and  at  every  fmgle  minute  in  the  other.  3.  The 
diftance  of  any  objeft  which  is  viewed  through  fights 
placed  horizontally  being  given,  the  height  of  it  may 
be  found;  or  converfeJy,  the  height  of  any  objeft  be- 
ing given,  the  diltance  of  it  may  be  found.  Thus,  if 
the  diflance  of  an  objeft  whofc  top  is  in  the  horizon 
be  15'  or  91410  feet,  the  height  of  that  objecfl  is  199 
feet  4  inches;  and  thus  converfely,  if  the  hcightof  an 
objedt  whofe  topis  in  the  horizon  be  199  feet  4  in- 
ches, the  dirtance  will  be  91,410  feet.  4.  If  the  di- 
flance of  an  objcifl  given  be  a  number  of  feet  which 
is  not  in  the  table,  take  that  which  is  next  to  it,  and 
fay,  as  the  fquare  of  the  number  thus  taken  is  to  the 
fquare  of  the  number  given  ;  fo  isthe  height  of  the  ap- 
parent level  above  the  true,  correfpondingto  the  num- 
ber taken,  to  the  height  of  the  apparent  level  which 
correfpouds  to  ilie  number  given.  Thus,  ifitbein- 
quired  what  is  the  height  of  the  apparent  level  above 
the  true  when  the  diftanec  of  the  obje 61  is  200,000 
feet,  the  neareft  number  to  this  in  the  table  is  201,102, 
the  height  of  the  level  corrtfponding  thereto  is  965 
feet;  fay  then,  as  the  fquare  of  201,102  is  to  the 
fquare  of  200,000;  fo  is  965  to  a  fourth  number  by 
which  the  apparent  level  exceeds  the  height  of  the 
true  one,  at  the  diflance  of  200,000  feet. 

Hitherto  we  fuppofed  the  line  of  level  to  be  a  tan- 
gent to  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  drawn  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  ;  whereas  in  levelling,  the  eye  is 
ufually  at  fome  diflance  above  the  furface,  fuppofe  4 
feet ;  but  this  makes  no  difference  in  levelling;  for  as 
the  hcightof  the  eye  mufl  be  added  to  the  fecant  CB, 
fig.6.  becaufe  ML  is  fuppofed  in  levelling  to  be  parallel 
to  HD,  there  is  indeed  a  difference  between  thelength 
of  AT  and  BL,  but  it  is  quite  infenfible.  Another  ufe 
of  the  table  is  for  levelling,  in  order  to  convey  water 
from  one  place  to  another.  See  Levelli  ng.  We 
fliall  now  proceed  to  give  a  folution  of  fome  geogra- 
phical problems  relating  to  the  horizon. 

I.  To  find  the  extent  of  the  vifible  horizon,  tlie  fe- 
midiameter  of  the  earth  and  height  of  the  eye  being  'he  extent 
given.  Let  ADE,  fig.  3.  be  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  "  *  "  " 
upon  the  earth,  C  the  centre  of  the  earth, B  the  eye  of 
the  obferver,  BD  the  height  of  the  eye,  BA  and  BE 
lines  drawn  from  the  eye  touching  the  furface  of  the 
earth  at  A  and  E,  and  terminating  the  vifible  horizon; 
the  length  of  B  A  is  required.  In  order  to  find  it,  add 
DB  the  height  of  the  eye,  which  fuppofe  to  be  5  feet, 
to  DC  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth,  which  is 
20,949,655  feet  ;  and  you  have  the  length  of  CB 
20,949,660  feet ;  draw  CA,  and  you  have  a  triangle 
BAC  whofe  angle  at  A  is  a  right  one  ;  make  the  hy- 
pothenufe  CB  radius,  and  CA  will  be  the  fine  of  the 
oppofite  angle  ABC.  Say  then,  as  CB  is  toCA; 
fo  is  the  whole  fine  or  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  angle 
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ABC.  This  angle  being  found,  itscomplemeiu  ACB 
is  known,  anJ  conlcqueiuly  alio  tlie  arc  AD,  which 
may  be  found  in  feet  or  miles  by  the  tabic  :  TIius,  in 
the  foregoing  example,  as  20,949,660  is  to  20,949, 655  ; 
ibis  the  radius  1000,  Sec.  tea  fourth  number,  viz. 
9,999,993,  which  number  is  the  line  of  an  angle  of 
89°  56'  ;  the  angle  ABC  then  is  89°  )6';  and  there- 
fore its  complement  ACD  is  4',  and  the  arc  DA  is 
4';  that  is,  by  the  table,  24376  feet. 

2.  To  find  the  deprelfion  of  tlie  vifiblc  horizon  of 
the  fca  at  a  given  height  of  the  eye.  In  fig.  3.  if 
the  eye  be  at  B,  the  fenlible  horizon  is  FG,  the  de- 
prelFion  of  the  horizon  of  the  fea  is  the  angle  KBA  ; 
which,  being  the  complement  of  ABC,  is  equal  to 
ACD,  that  is,   4'. 

3.  To  find  the  extent  of  the  vifible  horizon  at  any 
height  of  the  eye  by  obfervation.  The  femidiameter 
of  the  horizon  docs  not  fenfibly  differ  from  an  arch  of 
a  great  circle  upon  the  earth  of  the  fame  number  of 
minutes  and  feconds  as  the  angle  of  deprcllion  is  ob- 
ferved  to  be  ;  and  the  number  of  feet  contained  in  that 
arc  may  be  found  in  the  table  :  Thus,  if  the  deprelFion 
of  the  horizon  be  30',  its  femidiameter  is  alfa  30' ; 
that  is,  by  the  tabic  182,820  feet.  Various  accounts 
of  the  extent  of  the  villble  horizon  are  given  by  dif- 
ferent authors  :  either  becaufe  they  differ  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  earth's  femidiameter  from  whence  that 
of  the  horizon  is  computed,  or  in  the  meafures  they 
make  ufe  of. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  CafTini,  (liows  the 
different  depreflions  of  the  horizon  of  the  fea  at  dif- 
ferent heights  of  the  eye,  both  by  obfervation  and  cal- 
culation; with  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  occafi- 
oned  by  refraftion. 

Tlie  height  of  the  eye  above     The  depreffion  of  the 
the  furface  of  the  fea.  horizon  of  the  fea. 


^45 


""        6,9           ^3^50 
Difference  by  vefraftion       3  48 

by  obfervation 
by  calculation 

C  27    0 
77 J         2,3            ^,J  56 

Difference  by  refraftion        2  36 

by  obfervation 
by  calculation 

571         11,0 

Difference  by  refraftiou 


24  o     by  obiervation 

25  2J     by  calculation 

I   25 


O9  45     by  obfervation 
^    '         ^'  ■*  1  20  54     by  calculation 

Difference  by  rcfraftion       1     9 


288         4, 3            - 

rij     0 

J  17     I 

by  obfervation 
by  calculation 

Difference  by  refraflion 

2     r 

187         0,9 

J"  13     0 

)  14  41 

by  obfervation 
by  calculation 

Difference  by  refraftion 

I   41 

7,3 


by  obfervation 
by  calculation 


Here  the  calculated  dcprelTion  is  greater  than  that  ninciple, 
by  obfervation  in  all  the  cafes  except  the  laft,  which  aiul 
is  lefs  by  two  feconds  ;  but  the  inllrument  ufed  by  our  ^PraAice. 
author  would  not  difcovcr  fuch  a  fuiall  difference.  Re-  '  "  ' 
fraction  by  railing  the  objefts  of  villou  makes  the 
angle  of  depreflion  lefs  ;  but  refraflion  itfclf  is  varia- 
ble, and  of  confequence  the  deprclfion  and  extent  of 
the  horizon  alio.  CalTini  informs  us,  that,  even  in  the 
fincft  weather,  refraflion  was  different  at  the  fame 
hours  of  different  days,  and  at  diiFerent  hours  of  the 
fame  day.  The  truth  of  this  pofition  is  ealily  fcen  b/ 
fixing  a  telefcope  with  crofs  hairs,  lb  that  the  wea- 
ther-cock of  a  diAant  ftceplc  may  be  viewed  throuirh 
it :  for  at  different  times  of  the  day  the  weather-cock 
will  fometimes  appear  m  the  centre  of  the  objcct-glafs, 
fometiraes  above  and  fometimes  below  it  :  the  fame 
experiment  may  alfo  be  tried  with  plain  lights.  It  has 
long  been  obferved,  that  the  top  of  a  diflant  hill  may 
at  fome  times,  when  the  refrailioii  is  greatefl,be  feen 
from  aflation  from  which  atother  times,  when  refrac- 
tion is  lefs,  it  cannot  be  leen,  even  when  the  weather 
is  fufficiently  clear.  ^^^ 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  circumference  of  Earth  not 
the  earth  to  be  exaflly  circular,  or  the  globe  itfelf  to  an  exaA 
be  a  perfed:  fphere  ;  but,  from  fome  obfervations,  this  %here. 
appears  not  to  be  the  cafe.  Some  time  ago,  the 
French  made  an  obfervation,  fliowing  that  a  pendu- 
lum vibrates  llowcr  in  proportion  as  it  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  equator  :  that  is,  the  gravity  or  clerity 
of  defcent  of  the  pendulum,  and  of  all  other  bodies, 
is  lefs  in  countries  approaching  to  the  equator  than  iu 
places  near  either  pole.  This  excited  the  curiolity  of 
the  celebrated  philofophers  Hiiygens  and  Newton, 
who  thence  conjcdured  that  the  earth  mull  have  fome 
other  figure  than  what  was  commonly  fuppofcj.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  afterwards  dcmonftrated  tliat  this  dimi- 
nution of  weight  naturally  arifes  from  the  earth's  ro- 
tation round  its  axis;  which,  according  to  the  lawsof 
circular  motion,  repels  all  heavy  bodies  from  the  axis 
of  motion :  lb  that  this  motion,  being  fwifter  ac 
the  equator  than  in  parts  more  remote,  the  weight  of 
bodies  muft  alfo  be  much  lefs  there  than  nearer  the 
poles. — To  determine  this  matter,  feveral  mathemati- 
cians were  by  the  French  king  employed  to  meafure  a 
degree  on  the  earth's  furface  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and,  according  to  their  nienfurations,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  earth  from  north  to  fouth  is  Ihorterihan 
that  from  eafb  to  wefl  by  36  miles.  61 

With  regard  to  the  mcthodof  finding  the  longitudes  Of  firding 
and  latitudes  of  particular  places,  rules  have  been  al-  ''i'^  Icngi- 
ready  laid  down  under  Astronomy,  n*  40S,  and  4S2,  ''''?'^'  ^"'^ 
483.     The  fame  thing,    however,    may  be  done  jjy  "'""''*-• 
other  metiiods.     Thus   the  latitude  may  be  found  by 
obferving  exai5lly  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun,  and 
knowing  his  declination  for  that  day,  the  declination 
fubtradcd  from  the  meridian  altitude  gives  the  com- 
plement of  the  latitude,  and  this  lafl:  fubtrafted  from 
90°  leaves  the  latitude  required.      As  to  the  longitude 
Mr   Harrifon,     by    his     invention    of    time-pieces 
which  go  much   more    exactly  than  either  clocks  or 
watches  could  be  made  to  do  formerly,  hath  in  a  great 
meafure  facilitated   that.    For  fuppoling  any  pcrfon, 
polfelfed  of  one  of  thefc  time-pieces,  to  fet  out  on  a 
journey,  e.g.  from  London.     If  he  adjiifts  his  time- 
piece properly  before  he  goes  away,  he  will  know  the 

hour 
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Princii'les  houv  at  London  exaiStly.let  him  go  where  hepleafes  ; 
and  and  when  he  hath  proceeded  fo  far  eiiher  ealiward  or 
Praaice.  weflward,  that  a  difference  is  perceived  betwixt  the 
"  "  hours  fliown  by  his  time-piece,  and  thofcon  the  clocks 
or  watclies  at  the  place  to  which  he  goes,  the  dillance 
of  that  place  from  London  in  degrees  and  minutes  of 
longitndcwill  be  known  ;  and  if  the  lengthof  adegree 
of  longitude  is  known,  ihe  real  diftance  between  the 
two  places  may  alfo  be  ealily  found.  It  is  not  to  be 
cxpedted,  however,  that  any  inllrumcnt,  with  what- 
ever care  it  may  be  conftru6led,  can  always  be  depend- 
ed upon  as  an  exaft  mcafurer  of  time  ;  and  therefore, 
frequent  correaions  of  longitudes  taken  in  this  manner 
will  be  necclTary.  The  method  of  finding  the  longi- 
tude from  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites  appears  to 
be  the  bed  of  any.  Eclipfes  of  the  fun,  and  occulia- 
tionsof  the  ftars  by  the  moon,  are  alfo  very  proper, 
though  they  happen  but  feldom.  Eclipfes  of  the  moon 
have  alfo  been  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  it  is 
found  impoffible  to  obferve  eiihcr  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  lunar  eclipfe  with  the  accuracy  necelfary  for 
determining  the  longitude  of  any  place. — All  thefe 
different  methods  agree  in  this,  that  they  determine 
the  longitude  by  the  difference  of  time  between  the 
obfervation  of  the  phenomenon  in  two  different  pla- 
ces ;  and  of  this  time,  four  minutes  are  to  be  allowed 
4j  for  every  degree  of  longitude  either  eafl  or  wefl. 
Ofthe  dif-  After  the  geographer  is  thus  become  acquainted 
fcrentkinds  with  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  a  great  number  of 
of  maps,  different  places,  he  may  delineate  them  upon  paper,  or 
make  a  ?/uip,  either  of  the  whole  world,  or  of  any 
particular  country  with  w'hicli  he  is  bell  acquainted. 
General  maps  ofthe  world,  orofvery  large  trails,  an- 
fwer  the  purpofeoffliowinginwhat  manner  thediffcr- 
cnt  countries  of  the  world  lie  with  refpeft  to  each 
other.  They  cannot  be  made  of  fuch  a  iize  as  toadmir 
the  delineation  of  many  particular  towns  or  cities,  nei- 
ther indeed  is  it  at  all  required.  Where  the  whole 
worldis  delineated  at  once,  the  mind  can  hardly  take 
in  more  than  the  idea  of  the  lituations  of  different 
kingdoms  from  one  another  ;  the  fituations  ofthe  dif- 
ferent cities  of  each  particular  kingdom  being  almolt 
wholly  overlooked,  and  not  aitended  to  :  and  this  hap- 
pens likewife  where  a  very  large  portion  of  the  globe, 
as  one  of  the  four  quarters,  is  reprefented  on  a  fiugle 
map.  Bcfidcs  thefe,  therefore,  it  is  necelfary  to  have 
particular  maps  of  al!  the  different  countriesdone  upon 
a  larger  fcale,  that  thus  the  mind  may  not  be  fatigued 
by  endeavouring  to  comprehend  too  much  at  once. 
The  qualifications  which  maps  ought  to  have,  in  or- 
der to  render  them  complete,  are,  i.  That  they  re- 
prefcnt  the  countries  exaflly  of  the  fame  ftiape,  and 
in  the  fame  proportions  to  the  eye, that  they  really  have 
on  the  earth  itfelf.  2.  That  the  divifions  of  one  coun- 
try from  another  be  didincSly  marked,  and  readily 
perceptible,  without  a  difagretable  and  tedious  fearch . 
3.  That  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  different  pl.ices 
be  found  exactly  on  the  map,  and  with  little  or  no 
trouble. 

The  foundation  of  all  maps  is  what  is  c&WcAthe  pro- 
jcflion  tifthcfpheri,\.t.  the  delineation  of  thofe  circles 
apparently  traced  out  by  the  fun  in  the  heavens,  upon 
fome  fiibflance,  either  plane  or  fpherical,  dcligned  to 
reprefent  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  upon  which  alfo  are 
delineated  tlicparallels  of  latitude,  and  the  mtridians, 
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in  as  great  number  as  the  fizc  of  the  map  will  admit   Principlet 
of  without  confulion.  and 

Thefe  delineations  upona  fpherical  furface  are  very  P'""'^'"'. 
cafy  :  and  under  the  article  Globe,  fulldireflions  are 
given  for  the  conflruftion  of  the  fpherical  fubftances 
upon  which  maps  ofthe  e.nrth  and  the  heavens  are 
ufually  delineated  ;  and  which,  when  furnilhed  with 
the  refbof  theirapparatui, are  called  fc-rrfy/na/andcf/;- 
Jlialglohes.  The  methodof  drawing  the  maps  for  thefe 
globes  is  never  followed  in  any  other  cafe  ;  for  which 
rcafonitisalforefcrrcd  to  the  article  Globe.  The  or- 
dinary kinds  of  maps  are  conflrufted  by  delineating 
the  circles  ofthe  fphere  upon  a  plane  furface,  accor- 
ding to  the  rules  of  perfpec^ive.  This  is  properly  the 
projci'^ion  of  the  fphere  ;  and  is  deligned  to  give  a 
view  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  as  it  would  appear,  at 
fome  diftance,  co  an  eye  that  could  take  in  the  whole 
extent  of  it  at  once. 

\    I.     Of  Prnjeflions  of  the  Spheres  and  Maps. 

Of  projeftions  there  are  two  kinds,  the  orthographic 
aniljlereographic  ;  both  of  which  reprefent  the  furface 
ofthe  earth  projefted  upon  the  plane  of  one  of  its 
great  circles.  63 

L  The  orthographic  fuppofes  the  eye  to  be  placed  at  Orthogra- 
an  infinite  diltancein  the  axis  of  the  circle  ofprojec-  phic  pro- 
tion,  while  the  flereographic  fuppofes  it  to  be  only  in  j^'^'o"' 
the  pole  of  that  circle.  The  circles  on  which  the  pro- 
jeftions  are  ufually  made,  are,   the  equator,  fome  of 
the  meridians,  or  the  rational  horizon  01  fome  particu- 
lar place.  For  maps  of  the  world  a  meridian  is  gene- 
rally chofen  ;   and  mofl  commonly  that  one  which 
padss  through  Ferro,  one  of  the  Canary  illands,  be- 
caufe  thus  the  continents  of  Europe,  Alia  and  Africa 
are  conveniently  delineated  in  one  circle,  and  America 
in  the  other.  64 

I.  To  projefl  the  fphere  orthographically  on  the  On  the 
plane  of  any  meridian,  we  have  only  to  conlider,  that  p'^neofa 
as  the  eye  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  an  infinite  diAance,  all  »>i'"°>»"' 
the  rays  which  come  from  the  difk  of  the  earth  are  pa- 
rallel ;  and  confcquently  all  lines  drawn  from  the  eye 
to  the  difk  mull  be  petpendicular  to  the  latter.  Let  piate 
therefore,  A  BC  D,  (iig.  i.)  reprefent  the  plane  of  CCIX. 
one  ofthe  mtridians.  The  equator,  which  cuts  all  the 
meridians  in  the  middle,  muff  be  reprefented  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  points  let  fall  upon  the  plane  of  pro- 
jedion,  and  dividing  it  exactly  iu  the  middle  ;  that  is, 
by  the  right  lint  BD.  The  parallels  of  latitude  be- 
ing alfo  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
willbe  marked  out  by  an  infinite  number  of  right  lines 
let  fall  from  their  peripheries  upon  that  plane,  thus 
forming  the  right  lines  <7^,(;(y,&c.  The  meridians  will 
likewife  be  reprefented  on  the  difk  by  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  right  lines  let  fall  perpendicularly  from  their 
peripheries  upon  the  planeof  projeflion,aud  thus  will 
form  the  elliptic  curves  A  loC  A20C,  &c.  From  an 
iufpe(5lion  of  the  figure,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  ia 
this  projection  both  longitudes  and  ;latitudes  are  mea- 
fured  by  a  line  of  lines,  and  both  of  them  decreafe 
prodigioully  as  we  approach  the  edges  of  the  difk ;  and 
hence  the  countries  which  lie  at  a  diflance  from  the 
equatorare  exceedingly  diflorted,  and  it  is  even  impof- 
fible to  draw  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
orthographic  projcftioii  on  the  plane  of  a  meridian, 
therefore,  is  never  ufed  but  for  a  map  of  the  world. 

2.  Oft 
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i  2.  On  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  ortho^rai'liic 
projedion  rcprefents  the  meridians  as  ftraight  lines 
diverging  from  a  centre,  and  the  parallels  of  lalitade 
as  concentric  circles.  The  latter,  huwevcr,  arc  by  no 
means  to  be  placed  at  equal  dillances  from  each  other; 
for  the  meridians  are  to  be  divided  by  the  line  of  lines, 
as  in  the  lall ;  and  thus  the  equatorial  parts  of  the 
globe  are  as  much  diifortcd  and  confufed  as  the  polar 
unes  were  in  the  foregoing.  This  projedlion,  there- 
fore, is  feldom  ufcd  for  a  map  of  the  whole  world, 
though  it  anfwers  very  well  for  a  reprefentation  of 
the  polar  regions. 

3.  On  the  horizon  of  any  particular  place,  except  ei- 
ther of  the  poles,  or  any  point  lying  direclly  under  the 
equator,  the  orthographic  projection  reprcfents  both 
parallels  and  meridians  by  fegments  of  ellipl'es.  The 
figure  fliows  a  map  done  on  the  horizon  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees:  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  dilfonion  takes  place  here  alfo  ; 
though  lefs  than  in  the  former  cafes.  Projections  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  are  nfed  only  for  the  conflrudi- 
on  of  folar  eclipfes.     Sec  Astronomy,  fec^.  x. 

II.  T\\t  jhreographic  projection  of  tlie  fphere  fup- 
pofes  the  eye  to  be  in  the  pole  of  the  circle  of  projec- 
tion.    The  laws  of  this  projcdion  arc, 

1.  A  right  circle  is  projeded  into  a  line  of  half 
tangents. 

2.  The  reprefentation  of  a  right  circle,  perpendi- 
cularly oppofed  to  the  eye,  will  be  a  circle  in  the 
plane  of  the  projection. 

3.  The  reprefentation  of  a  circle  placed  oblique  to 
the  eye,  will  be  a  circle  in  the  plane  of  the  projec- 
tion. 

4.  If  a  great  circle  is  to  be  projected  upon  the  plane 
of  another  great  circle,  its  centre  will  lie  in  the  line  of 
meafurcs,  dillant  from  the  centre  of  the  primitive  by 
the  tangent  of  its  elevation  above  the  plane  of  the  pri- 
miiivc. 

J.  If  a  lefler  circle,  whofe  poles  lie  in  the  plane  of 
the  projcftion,  were  to  be  projedcd  ;  the  centre  of  its 
reprefentation  would  be  in  the  line  of  meafures,  di- 
fl ant  from  the  centre  of  the  primitive,  by  the  fecant 
of  the  lelFer  circles  dillance  from  its  pole,  and  its  fe- 
midiameter  or  radius  be  equal  to  the  tangent  of  that 
diflance. 

6.  If  a  lelfer  circle  were  tobeprojefled,  whofe  poles 
lie  not  in  the  plane  of  the  projection,  its  diameter  in 
the  projeflion,  if  it  fallson  each  fide  of  the  poleofthe 
primitive,  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  half  tangents 
of  its  greatefl  and  nearefl  diftance  from  the  pole  of  the 
primitive,  fet  each  way  from  the  centre  of  the  primi- 
tive in  the  line  of  meafures. 

7.  If  the  lelfer  circle  to  be  projefted  fall  entirely  on 
one  fide  of  the  pole  of  the  projeetion,  and  do  not  en- 
compafs  it  :  then  will  its  diameter  be  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  half  tangents  of  its  greatell  and  ncarelf 
diftance  from  the  pole  of  the  primitive,  fet  oft  from 
the  centre  of  the  primitive  one  ;  and  the  fame  way 
in  the  line  of  meafures. 

8.  In  the  flcreographic  projedion,  the  angles  made 
by  the  circles  of  the  furface  of  the  fphere,  are  equal  to 
the  angles  made  by  their  reprefeniatives  in  the  plane 
of  their  projcdion. 

For  a  demonftration  of  thefe  laws,  fee  the  articles 
PzRspECTivEandPRojEcrioN.  The  method  of  deli- 
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ncaiing  general  maps  of  the  world  will,  however,  be  rrincipl^s 
calily  undcrltood  by  the  following  directions.  and 

1.  To  delineate  a  map  of  the  c^rth  upon  the  plane    rradice. 
ot  a  merijian.      Draw  a  circle  of  any  convenient  mag-   ^     1% 
nitude,  as  ABCD,  to  reprefent  one  half  of  the  earth's  On  the 
difc  ;   draw  twodiametcrs  A  13,  CD,  iatcrfeding  each  plane  of  a 
other  at  right  angles;   AB  will  then  reprefent  the  "'cridian, 
equator,  and  CD  that  meridian  which  is  diredly  per-  '"'i'-  ^• 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  projedion,  C  will  be  the 
north  pole,  and  D  the  fouth  po:e.     Divide  the  circle 
into  360  equal  parts,  reprefentiug  the  degrees  of  lati- 
tude ;  or  into  fmaller  parts,  if  it  can  aduiit  of  fuch  a 
divilion,  to  reprefent  minutes.     Then,  bymeans  of  a 
fector,   divide  the  equator  A  B  into  two  lines  of  femi- 
tangentsEAand  £B,  which  will  reprefent  the  degrees 
of  longitude.     Then  with  the  fecantof8o°,  as  a  ra- 
dius dcfcribe  the  arch  of  the  circle  CcD,  which  rc- 
prefents a  meridian  cutting  the  plane  of  projedion,  at 
an  angle  of  80°;   with  the  fecant  of  70",  defcribe  the 
arch  C  iD,   which  rcprefents  a  meridian  cutting  the 
plane  af  projedion  at  70"^ ;  and  thus  proceed  with  the 
reft  of  the  meridians,  which  are  ufually  drawn  at  every 
10  degrees  longitude,  as  the  parallels  are  at  every  10 
degrees  latitude.     Thefe  laft  arc  to  be  drawn  with  the 
tangents  forradii  as  the  meridians  are  with  the  fecants  j 
GH  reprefenting  the  parallel  of  10  degrees,  with  the 
tangent  of  80°,  that  of  20  with  the  tangent  of  70,  &c. 
The  ecliptic  AQB  is  drawn  with  the  tangent  of  66.31 
for  a  radius,  its  greateildillance  from  the  equator  be- 
ing 23.29.     This  is  the  moft  common  projedion  for 
maps  of  the  world,  and  is  that  on  which  the  map 
Plate  CCXIV.  is  delineated.     It  hath  this  difadvan- 
tage,  however,  that  neither  the  degrees  of  longitude 
nor  latitude  continue  of  the  fame  length,  even  under 
the  fame  parallel  ;   and  confequently  the  fliape  of  the 
countries  is  fomewhat  didorted  :  it  is  alfo  exceeding- 
ly difficult  to  find  the  precife  degree  of  longitude  or 
latitude  belonging  to  any  place  upon  maps  of  this  kind, 
as  mull  be  evident  from  an  infpedion  of  the  figures.  f,„, 

2.  On  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Suppofe,  for  in- On  a  par- 
fiance,  it  is  defired  to  have  London  the  centre  of  the  ticular  hei- 
map  :  its  latitude  we  will  fuppofe  to  be  51  degrees  32  ""'zo"- 
minutes.  Take  then  the  point  E  (fig.  5.)  for  Lon- 
don ;  and  from  this,  as  a  centre,  defcribe  the  circle 
ABCD  to  reprefent  the  horizon  ;  which  you  are  then 
to  divide  into  four  quadrants,  and  each  of  thefe  into 
90  degrees.  Let  the  diameter  BD  be  the  meridian, 
B  the  northern  quarter,  D  the  fouthern  ;  the  line  of 
equinodial  eaft  and  weft  lliows  the  firft  vertical,  A  the 
weft,  C  the  eaft.or  a  place  of  90  degrees  from  the  ze- 
nith in  the  firft  vertical.  All  the  verticals  are  repre- 
fented  by  right  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  E  to  the 
feveral  degrees  of  the  horizon.  Divide  BD  into  iSo 
degrees,  as  in  the  former  method  ;  tlie  point  in  EB 
reprefenting  51  deg.  32  min.  of  the  arch  BC,  will  be 
the  projedion  of  the  north  pole,  which  note  with  the 
letter  P.  The  point  in  ED  reprefenting  51  deg.  32  min. 
of  the  arch  DC  (reckoning  from  C  towards  D),  will 
be  the  projedion  of  the  intcrfedion  of  the  equator 
and  meridian  of  London  ;  and  from  this,  towards  P, 
write  the  numbers  of  the  degrees,  1,2,  3,  &c.  As 
aifo  towards  D,  and  from  B  towards  P,  viz.  51,  52,  53, 
&c.  Then  taking  thecorrefponding  points  of  equal  de- 
grees, S3,  89,  8cc.  about  ihofe,  as  diameters,  defcribe 
circles,  which  will  repreftiu  parallels  or  circles  of  la- 
titude. 
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I'rlnciples  titude,  with  the  equator,  tropics,  and  polar  circles, 
and       for  the  meridians,  firft  defcribe  a  circle  through  the 

Pra;5lice.  jju-cc  points  A,  P,  C.  This  will  reprcfcnt  the  ineri- 
"  dian  90  degrees  from  London.  Let  its  centre  be  M 
in  BU  (continued  to  the  point  N,  which  reprcfents 
the  fouih  pole),  PN  being  the  diameter:  through  M 
draw  a  parallel  to  AC,  viz.  ¥H,  continued  each  way 
to  K  and  L.  Divide  the  circle  P  HN  F  into  360  de- 
grees, and  from  the  point  P  draw  right  lines  to  the 
fcveral  degrees  cutting  K  F  H  L  :  through  the  fevcral 
points  of  interl'edion,  and  the  poles  P,  N,  as  through 
three  given  points,  defcribe  circles  reprefenting  all  the 
meridians.  The  centres  for  defcribing  the  arches  will 
be  in  the  fame  K  L,  as  being  the  fame  that  are  found 
by  the  former  interfeftion ;  but  are  to  be  taken  with 
this  caution,  that  for  the  meridian  next  BDN  to- 
wards A,  tlie  mod  remote  centre  towards  L  be  taken 
for  the  firll,  the  fecond  from  this,  &c. — The  circles 
of  longitude  and  latitude  thus  drawn,  infert  the  pla- 
ces from  a  table. 

Maps  of  this  kind  may  be  ufeful  for  particular  pur- 
pofes  :  but  the  irregular  length  of  the  degrees,  both 
of  longitude  and  latitude,  render  them  very  unfit  for 
reprefenting  the  countries  in  their  proper  ihapc;  and 
the  difficulties  in  finding  the  particular  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude and  Lititude  are  even  greater  in  this  than  any 
other  projection,  as  is  evident  from  the  infpcftion  of 

fig-  4- 

III.  Bcfides  thefe,  there  may  be  a  variety  of  other 
projeflions,  though  few  of  them  are  applicable  to  any 
particular  purpofe.  The  three  following  are  thofe 
moll  generally  ufeful,  as  having  each  fome  peculiar 
property  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  but 
themfclvcs. 

I.  If,  inflead  of  its  globular  figure,  we  fuppofe  the 
earth  to  have  a  conical  one,  it  is  plain,  that  the  meri- 
the  earth  is  djans  would  be  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines  diverging 
luppofed to  f j.Qj^j  the  apex  of  the  cone,  while  the  parallels  are 
"""ca  ^^Q^jj  j,y  concentric  circles  placed  at  equal  diftances. 
This  kind  of  projeflion  is  Ihown  in  Plate  CCXIII. 
fig.  I,  2.  It  hath  this  great  advantage,  that  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  may  be  found  with  the 
greatefl  cafe  by  means  of  a  moveable  index  placed 
on  the  centre.  The  whole  earth  may  alfo  be  thus  re- 
prefented on  a  fingle  circle  :  but  thus  the  countries  to- 
wards the  fouth  pole  are  prodigioudy  augmented  in 
breadth  in  proportion  to  their  length  ;  for  the  degrees 
of  longitude  conftantly  incrcafe  the  farther  we  are  re- 
moved from  the  pole,  while  thofe  of  latitude  ftill  re- 
main the  fame.  This  apparent  error,  however,  doth 
not  in  the  leafl  alFei^  the  real  proportion  of  the  map, 
or  render  it  more  difficult  to  find  the  longitudes  or  la- 
titudes upon  it. 


Projedion 
in  which 


2.  Mercator'sproje^ion  fuppofes  the  earth,  inflead  Principle* 
of  a  globular,  to  have  a  cylindrical  figure  ;  in  confe-       ^nd 
qucnce  of  which,  the  degrees  of  longitude  become  of  ,^"'^^"^''\ 
an  equal  length  throughout  the  whole  furface,  and  are        -j 
marked  out  on  the  map  by  parallel  lines.     The  circles  Mercator'* 
of  latitude  alfo  are  reprefented  by  lines  croffing  the  prujefiion, 
former  at  right  angles,  but  at  unequal  dillances.  The  fuppofmg 
farther  we  remove  from  the  equator,  the  longer  the  '' ''  '=y'"'" 
degrees  of  latitude  become  in  proportion  to  thofe  of  "' 
longitude,  and  that  in  no  lefs  a  degree  than  as  the  fe- 
cant  of  an  arch  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  :  that  is,  if 
we  make  one  degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator  the 
radius  of  a  circle  ;  at  one  degree  diftantfrom  the  equa- 
tor, a  degree  of  latitude  will  be  expreffed  by  the  fc- 
cant  of  one  degree  ;  at  ten  degrees  diflance,  by  thefe- 
cant  of  ten  degrees;    and   fo  on.*     A  map  of  the 'See  Plate 
world,  therefore,  cannot  be  delineated  upon  this  pro-  C'CXII. 
jeftion,  without  diftorting  the  fliape  of  the  countries 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  projedlionitfelf  is, 
however,  very  ufeful  in  navigation,  as  it  fhows  the  dif- 
ferent bearings  with  perfeiSt  accuracy,  which  cannot  be 
done  upon  any  other  map.     See  CCXIII.  fig.  3.  f% 

3.  Tlie  globular  projection  is  an  invention  of  M.  de  Globular 
la  Hire,  and  is  more  ufeful  than  any  of  the  former  for  projeflioa, 
exhibiting  the  true  fliape  of  the  countries.  It  may  be 
made  in  the  following  manner :  Having  drawn  a  circle 
reprefenting  one-half  of  the  earth's  difc,  draw  two 
diameters  as  before,  which  reprefent  the  equator  and 
vertical  meridian.  Divide  each  of  thefe  into  180  equal 
parts  for  the  meafures  of  the  degrees  oflongitude  and 
latitude.  Then  through  the  two  poles,  and  every 
tenth  divilion  on  the  equator,  draw  arches  of  circles 
for  the  meridians  ;  and  in  like  manner  through  every 
tenth  degree  on  each  femicircle  draw  an  arch,  which 
fliall  likcwife  pafs  through  every  tenth  divifionon  the 
meridian  for  the  parallels  of  latitude.  ^j 

IV.  The  conflruftion  of  maps  of  particular  parts  of  Oonftruc- 
the  earth  requires  a  different  operation.  Large  portions  'jon  of  pars 
of  its  furface  may  indeed  be  drawn  on  the  plane  of  the  '"^"'^"^ 
meridian,  as  before  dircdled  ;  but  when  a  fmall  part,  ""P'" 
as  the  idand  of  Britain,  for  inflance,  is  to  be  repre- 
fented on  a  large  fcale,  it  would  be  found  difficult  to 
draw  the  arches  of  fuch  large  circles  as  are  necelFary, 
and  therefore  the  following  method  may  be  adopted. 
In  this  cafe,  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude 
may  be  both  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines.     It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  though  the  degrees  of  la- 
titude always  continue  of  an  equal  length,  it  is  not  fo 
with  thofe  of  longitude.     They  mull  neceffarily  de- 
creafe  as  we  approach  the  pole.     The  proportion  in 
which  they  decreafe  may  be  found  by  the  line  of  lon- 
gitudes oil  the  plane  fcale  ;  or  by  the  following 
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Principles        TABLE,  fliowing  thf  Number  of  Miles  contained 
and       ill  a  Degree  of  Longitude,  in  each  Parallel  of  Laiiiude 
.P"f'"-  from  Che  Ec^uator. 
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Suppofe,  then,  it  is  required  to  draw  the  meridians 
»nd  parallels  for  a  map  of  Britain.  That  idand  is 
known  to  lie  between  50  and  60  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  tvvo  and  feven  of  longitude.  Having  therefore  cho- 
fcn  the  lengih  of  your  degrees  of  latitude,  you  muft 
next  proportion  your  degrees  of  longiiudc  so  it.  By 
the  table  you  find,  that  in  the  latitude  of  50*  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  is  to  one  of  latitude  as 
3S,;7  is  to  60;  that  is,  a  degree  of  longitude  in  la- 
titude 50  is  fomcwhat  more  than  half  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  latitude.  The  exaiS  proportion  may  eafily 
be  taken  by  a  diagonal  fcalc  ;  after  which,  you  are  to 
mark  out  feven  or  eight  of  thofe  degrees  upon  a  right 
line  for  the  length  of  your  intended  map.  On  the 
extremities  of  this  line  raife  two  perpendiculars,  upon 
which  mark  out  ten  degrees  of  latitude  for  the  height 
of  it.  Then,  having  completed  the  parallelogram, 
confult  the  table  for  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude 
in  lat.  60°,  which  is  found  10  be  very  nearly  one-half 
.1  degreeof  latitude.  It  will  always  be  proper,  however, 
to  draw  a  vertical  meridian  exaftly  in  the  middle  of  the 
pirallelogram,  to  which  the  meridian  on  each  fide  may 
converire  ;  and  from  this  you  are  to  fctofFthe  degrees 
Vol.  VU. 


of  longitude  on  each  fide.  Thci',  having  divided  the 
lines  bounding  your  map  into  as  many  parts  as  can  con- 
veniently be  done,  to  I'trve  for  a  fcale,  you  may  by 
their  means  let  off  (he  longitudes  and  latitudes  with 
much  lefs  trouble  than  where  curve  lines  are  ufed.  This 
method  may  always  be  followed  where  a  paiticnlar 
kingdom  is  to  be  delineated,  and  will  repreleii  the 
true  figure  and  fituation  of  the  places  with  toltrt^ble 
exaflnefs.  The  particular  points  of  the  cmpafs  on 
which  the  towns  lie  v.'ith  rcfpect  10  one  another,  or 
their  bearings,  cannot  be  exaclly  known,  except  by  .i 
globe  or  Mcrcaior's  projedion.  Their  diflaiices,  how- 
ever, may  by  this  means  be  accurately  cxprclled,  anrt 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  maps  :u  which  a  Icale  of  niilci 
can  be  truly  adapted. 

5  3.  Dc/criptioN  and  Ufe  of  the  Globes  and  Arv:iU:ir^ 
Sphere. 

When  we  have  thus  difcovered,by  means  of  map?, 
or  any  other  way,  the  true  fituation  of  the  different 
places  of  the  earth  with  regard  10  one  another,  we 
may  eafily  know  every  other  particular  relative  in 
them  ;  as,  how  fardiftant  they  are  from  us,  what  hoia' 
of  the  day  it  is,  what  itafon  of  the  year,  Stc.  at  any 
particular  place.  As  each  of  thefe  problems,  how- 
ever, would  riquiie  a  par:icular  and  fomerimes  trcuble- 
fomc  calcuLuioii,  machines  have  betn  invented,  by 
which  all  the  calculations  may  be  faved,  and  every  pro- 
blem in  geography  may  be  folved  mechanically,  and  in 
the  molleafy  and  expeditious  manner.  Thefe  machines 
are  the  celeflial  and  ttrrellrial  globes,  and  tiie  arniillary 
fphere  ;  of  which,  and  the  method  of  ufing  them,  wc 
proceed  to  give  a  defcription. 

If  a  map  of  the  world  be  accurately  delineated  on  a 
fpherical  ball,  the  furface  thereof  will  reprefent  the 
furface  of  the  earth  :  for  the  higheft  hiilsare  fo  in- 
conliderable  with  refpeft  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  that 
they  take  off  no  more  from  its  roundnefs  than  grains  of 
fand  do  from  the  roundnefs  of  a  common  globe  ;  for 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  8000  miles  in  round  num- 
bers, and  no  known  hi'.l  upon  it  is  much  above  three 
miles  in  perpendicular  heig'  r. 

With  regard  to  v/hat  we  call /// and  (/oiu^,  fee  the 
article  Gravity. 

To  an  oblerver  placed  any  where  in  ihe  indefinite 
fpace,  where  there  is  nothing  to  limit  his  view,  all  re- 
mote objefts  appear  equally  diftant  from  him;  and 
feera  to  be  placed  in  a  vaR  concave  fphere,  of  which 
his  eye  is  ilie  centre.  The  mton  is  much  nearer  to  us 
than  the  fun  ;  fom.e  of  the  planets  are  rometimcs  nearer 
and  fomctimcs  farther  from  us  than  the  fun,-  otiiers 
of  them  never  come  fo  near  to  us  as  the  fun  always  is  ; 
the  remotell  planet  in  our  fyflem  is  beyond  compari- 
fon  nearer  to  us  than  any  of  the  fixed  fiars  are  :  and 
yet  all  thefe  celeflial objeL'^s  appear  equally  diflant  from 
us.  Therefore,  if  we  imagine  a  laitrc  hollow  fphere 
of  glafs  to  have  as  many  brights  ftudsfixed  to  its  infide 
as  there  are  flars  vifiblein  the  heaven,  and  thefe  lluds 
to  be  of  difierent  magnitudes,  and  placed  at  the  fame 
angular  diflances  from  each  other  as  the  ftars  are;  the 
fphere  will  be  a  truereprcfentationof  the  flarry  heaven, 
loan  eye  fuppofed  to  be  in  itscentrc,  and  viewing  it  all 
around.  And  if  a  fmall  globe,  with  a  map  of  the  earth 
upon  it,  be  placed  on  an  axis  in  the  centre  of  this  flarry 
fphere,  ana  the  fphere  be  made  to  lurn  round  on  this 
4   N  axisj 
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Principles  axis,  it  will  reprefcnt  the  apparent  motion  of  the  hea- 

asd  /  vcns  round  the  earth. 
Pridtoe.  If  a  „,.jat  circle  be  fo  drawn  upon  this  iphere  as  to 
-  "  divide  u  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemifphercs,  and  the 
plane  of  the  circle  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
Iphcre,  this  circle  will  reprcfent  the  equimftial,  vvhich 
divides  the  heaven  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the 
northern  and  i\^tfouther?i  hemifphercs  ;  and  every  point 
of  that  circle  will  be  equally  diftant  from  i\it  poles,  or 
ends  of  the  axis  in  the  (phere.  That  pole  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  northern  hemifphere,  will  be  called 
l\it  north  pole  ofthejphcre  ;  and  that  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  foinhern  hemifphere,  tht  fouth  pole.  _ 

If  another  grand  circle  be  drawn  upon  the  fphere  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut  the  eqainoaial  at  an  angle  of 
i2-  degrees  in  two  oppofite  points,  it  will  reprelent 
the  eclMk,  or  circle  of  the  fun's  apparent  annual  mo- 
tion ;  one  half  of  which  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
equinoftial,  and  the  other  half  on  the  fouth. 

If  a  large  ftud  be  made  to  move  eaftward  in  this 
ecliptic  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  go  quite  round  it  in  the 
time  that  the  fphere  is  turned  round  wellward  366 
times  upon  its  axis,  this  ftud  will  reprefcnt  the/«« 
changing  his  place  every  day  a  365th  pariof  the  eclip- 
tic, and  going  round  wcftward  the  fame  way  as  the 
ftarsdo;  but  with  a  motion  fo  much  ilowcr  than  the 
motion  of  the  ilars,  that  they  will  make  366  revolu- 
tions about  the  axis  of  the  fphere  in  the  time  that  the 
fun  makes  only  365-  During  one  half  of  thele  revo. 
lutions,  the  fun  will  be  on  the  north  iideof  the  equi- 
poaial  ;  during  the  other  half,  on  the  fouih  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  each  half,  in  the  equinoaial. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  tcrreftrial  globe  in  this  machine  to 
•  be  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
Harry  fphere  to  be  about  five  or  lix  feet,  a  fmall  infed; 
on  the  globe  would  fee  only  a  very  little  portion  of  its 
furfice;   but  it  would  fee  one  half  of  the  ftarry  fphere, 
the  convexity  of  the  globe  hiding  the  other  half  from 
its  view.     If  ihe  fphere  be  turned  weftward  round  the 
globe,  and  the  infect  could  judge  of  the  appearances 
which  arife  from  that  motion,  it  would  fee  fome  ftars 
riling  to  its  view  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  fphere,  whilft 
others  were  feiting  on  the  wefcern  :  but  as  all  the  liars 
are  fixed  to  the  fphere,  the  fame  flars  would  always 
rife  in  the  fame  points  of  view  on  the  call  fide,  and  fet 
in  the  fame  points  of  view  on  the  weft  fide.     With 
the  fun  it  would  be  oiherwife;  becaufe  the  fun  is  not 
fixed  to  any   point  of  the  fphere,  but  moves  flowly 
along  an  oblique  circle  in  ir.     And  if  ihe  infeft  (hould 
look   towards    the  fouth,    and  call  that  point  of  the 
globe,  where  the  eqainoaial  in  the  fphere  feems  to  cut 
it  on  the  left  fide,  the  eall  point  ;  and  where  it  cuts  the 
globe  on  the  riy;ht  tide,  the  weft  point;  the  little  ani- 
mal  would  fee  the  fun  rife  north  of  the  eaft,  and  fet 
north  of  the  weft,  for  182^  revolutions;  after  which 
for  as  many  more,  the  fun  would  rife  fouth  of  the  eaft, 
and  fet  fouth  of  the  weft.     And  in  ihe  whole  365  re- 
volutions, the  fun  wouldrife  only  twice  in  the  eaft  point, 
and  fet  twice  in  the  weft.  All  thefe  appearances  would 
be  the  fame,  if  the  ftarry  fphere  (»ood  ftill  (the  fun  on- 
ly moving  in  the  ecliptic),  and  the  earthly  globe  were 
turned  round  the  axis  of  the  fphere  eaftward.     For,  as 
the  infeft  would  be  carried  round  with  the  globe,   he 
would  be  quite  infenftble  of  its  notion,  and  the  fun  and 
ftars  would  appear  to  move  weftward.. 


1.  DefcriptionoftheTerreftrialClohe.  3,,^ 

The  equaiorj  ecliptic,   and  tropics,  polar  circles,  .^"^'"% 
and  mcridiaus,  arc  laid  down  upon  the  globe  in  the        76 
manner  already  defcribed.     The  ecliptic    is    divided  The terrrf- 
iuto  12  figns,  and  each  fign  into  30  degrees.    Each  "■'2'p'ol'^> 
tropic  is  231,  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  each  po-  p,   5!,™; 
lar  circle  234  degrees  from  its  refpeflive  pole.  Circles  c  '  , 
are  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator,  at  every  10  degrees 
diftance  from  it  on  each  fide  to  the  poles:   thefe  circles 
Art  cMfA parallels  oj  latitude.     On  large  globes  there 
are  circles  drawn  perpendicularly  through  every  tenth 
degree  of  the  equator,  interfrcling  each  other  at  the 
poles  :   but  on  globes  of  or  under  a  foot  diameter,  they 
are  only  drawn  through  every  fifteenth  degree  of  the 
equator  ;  thefe  circles  are  generally  called  meridians, 
fometiincs  circles  of  longitude,  and  at  other  times  hour 
circles. 

The  globe  is  hung  in  a  brafs  ring  (A),  called  the 
brafen  meridian,  and    turns  upon  a  wire  in  each  pole 
funk  half   its    thicknefs  into  one  fide  of  the  meri- 
dian ring ;    by  which   means  that  fide  of  the  ring 
divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  pans,  called  the  eajl- 
er?i  and  wejlera  hejtiifpheres ;  as  the  equator  divides  it 
into  two  equal  parts,  called  rht  northern  ani  font  hern 
hemifpheres.     The  ring  is  divided  into  360  equal  parts 
or  degrees,  on  the  fide  wherein  the  axis  of  the  globe 
turns.     One  half  of  thefe  degrees  are  numbered,  and 
reckoned,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  where  they 
end  at  90:  their  ufe  is  to  fliow  the  latitudes  of  places. 
The  degrees  of  the  other  half  of  the  meridian  are 
numbered   from  the  poles  10  the  equator,  where  they 
end  at  90  :  their  ufe  is  to  fiiow  how  to  elevate  either 
the  north  or  fouth  pole  above  the  horizon,  according 
to  the  latitude  of  any  given  place,  as  it  is  north  or 
fouth  of  the  equator. 

The  brafen  meridian  is  let  into  two  notches  made 
inabroadflatring called  (he'U)ooi/f« /;(/;;2o«,  B,  C  ;  the 
upper  furfacc  of  which  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal 
parts,  called   the  upper  and  loiuer  hemifpheres.     One 
notch  is  in  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and  the 
other  in  the  fouth.  On  this  horizon  arc  feveral  concen- 
tric circles,  which  contain  the  months  and  days  of  the 
year,  the  figns  and  degrees  anfwering  to  the  fun's  place 
for  each  month  and  day,  and  the  52  points  of  the  coui- 
pafs  and  the  circles  of  amplitude  and  azimutJi.-The  gra- 
duated fide  of  the  brafen  meridian  lies  towards  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  horizon,  and   Oiould  be  generally  kept  to- 
wards the  perfon  who  works  problenis  by  the  globes. 
There  is  a  fmall  horary  circle  D,  fo  fixed  to  the  north 
part  of  the  brafen  meridian,  that  the  wire  in  tlie  north 
pole  of  the  globe  is  in  the  centre  of  that  circle;  and 
on  the  wire  is  an  index,  which  goes  over  all  the  24 
hours  of  the  circle,  as  the  globe  is  turned  round  its 
axis.   Sometimes  there  arc  two  horary  circles,  one  be- 
tween each  pole  of  the  globe  and  the  brafen  meridian. 
There  is  a  thin  flip  of  brafs,  called  the  quadrant  of 
altitude,  which  is  divided  into  90  equal  pans  or  de- 
grees, anfwering  exadly  to  fo  many  degrees  of  the 
equator.      It  is  occafionally  fixed  to    the  uppennnft 
point  of  the  brafen  meridian  by  a  nut  and  fcrew.  The 
divifions  end  at  the  nut  E,  and  the  quadrant  is  turned 
round  upon  it. 

There  is  alfo  applied  occafionally  to  the  globe  a 
magnetic  needle,  freely  movingoyer  a  circle  divided 
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into  four  times  90  degrees  ;  reckoning  from  the  north 
and  foiuh  points  towards  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  alfo 
into  the  32  points  of^he  compafs.  As  this  needle 
makes  nearly  a  certain  conftant  angle  with  the  meri- 
dian in  every  place,  called  the  I'ariatioii ;  therefore  this 
compafs  being  added  to  the  frame,  will  reftify  the  po- 
iition  of  the  meridian  of  the  globe  when  the  varia- 
tion of  the  needle  is  known.  Thus  at  London,  the  va- 
riation of  the  needle  is  at  this  time  about  23  degrees 
weftward  ;  therefore,  by  moving  the  frame  of  the 
globe  abjut  till  the  needle  fettles  itfclf  over  the  23d 
degree,  reckoning  weftward  from  the  north  point  or 
fieur  da  lis,  we  fliall  have  the  brafs  meridian  coinciding 
with  the  true  meridian.  The  compafs  is  fometimes 
fixed  between  the  legs  underneath  the  globe. 

2.  Defcription  and  Ufi  of  the  Armillary  Sphere. 

The  exterior  parts  of  this  machine  are,  a  compages 
fphere  de-  of  brafs  rings,  which  reprefem  the  principal  circlesof 
fcribed.       the  heaven,  viz.      i.  Theeqiiinoclial  AA,  which  is  di- 
vided into  360  degrees  (beginning   at   its  inierfcdion 
with  the  ecliptic  in  Aries),  for  Ihowing  the  fun's  right 
afcenlion  in  degrees ;   and  alfo  into  24  hours,  for  Ihow- 
ing his  right  afcenlion  in  time.     2.  The  ecliptic  BB, 
which  is  divided  into  12  figns,  and  each  fign  into  30 
degrees,  and  alfo  into  the   months  and  days    of  the 
year;  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  degree  or  point  of 
the  ecliptic  in  which  the  fun  is,  on  any  given  day, 
ftands  over  that  day  in  the  circle  of  months.     3.  The 
tropic  of  Cancer  CC,  touching  the  ecliptic  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Cancer  in  e,  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
OD,   touching  the  ecliptic  at  the   beginning  of  Ca- 
pricorn iny";    each  234    degrees  from  the  equinoctial 
circle.     4.  The   arctic  circle   E,  and  the    antardic 
circle  F,  each  23^  degrees  from  its  refpeftive  pole  at 
N  and  S.      5.  The  equinoftial  colure  GG,    palTuig 
through  the  north  and  fouth  poles  of  the  heaven  at  N 
and  S,  and  through  the  equinodlial  points  Aries  and 
Libra,  in  the  ecliptic.     6.  The    folftitial  colure  HH, 
pafling  through  the  poles  of  the  heaven,  and  through 
the  folftitial  points  Cancer  and  Capricorn  in   the  ec- 
liptic.    Each  quarter  of  the  former  of  thefe  colures  is 
divided  into  90  degrees,  from  the  equinoftial  to  the 
poles  of  the  world,  for  fhowing  the  declination  of  the 
ilin,  moon,  and  ftars  ;  and  each  quarter  of  the  latter, 
from  the  ecliptic  at  e  and  f,  to  its  poles  b  and  d,  for 
fhowing  the  latitude  of  the  ftars. 

In  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  nut  b,  to  which 
is  fixed  one  end  of  a  quadranial  wire,  and  to  the  other 
end  a  fmall  fun  Y,  which  is  carried  round  the  ecliptic 
BB,  by  turning  the  nut :  and  in  the  fouth  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  is  a  pin  d,  on  which  is  another  quadrantal 
wire,  with  a  fm.'.ll  moon  Z  upon  it,  which  may  be 
moved  round  by  the  hand  :  but  there  is  a  particular 
contrivance  for  caufing  the  moon  to  move  in  an  orbit 
which  croffes  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  j^  degrees, 
in  two  oppolite  points  called  the  tuoon's  nodes  ;  and 
»lfo  for  fliifting  thefe  points  backward  in  the  ecliptic, 
as  the  moon's  nodes  Ihift  in  the  heaven. 

Within  thefe  circular  rings  is  a  fmall  terreftrial 
globe  I,  fixed  on  an  axis  KK,  which  extends  from  the 
north  and  fouth  poles  of  the  globe  at  «  and  s,  to  thofc 
of  the  celeftial  fphere  at  N  and  S.  On  this  axis  is 
fixed  the  (latceleflial  meridian  LL,  which  may  be  fet 
direfcly  over  the  meridian  of  any  place  oa  the  globe. 
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and  then  turned  round  with  the  globe,  fo  as  to  keep  Principio 
over  the  fame  meridian  upon  it.     This  flat  rncridia  a       ^"■^ 
is  graduated  the  fame  way  as  the  brafs  meridian  of  a    P"'^'"- 
common  globe,  and  its  uic  is  much  the  iame.     To  this  "       " 
globe   is   fitted   the  moveable  horizon  MM,  (o  as  to 
turn  upon  two   ftrong  wires  proceeding  from  its  tall 
and  wefl;  points  to  the  globe,  and  entering  the  globe 
at  the  oppofite  points  of  its  equator,  which  is  a  move- 
able brafs  ring  let  into  the  globe  in  a  groove  all  a- 
round  its  equator.     The  globe  may  be  turned  by  hand 
within  this  ring,  fo  as  to  place  any  given  meridian 
upon  it,  direflly  under  the  celeftial  meridian  LL.  The 
horizon  is  divided  into  360  degrees  all  around  its  outer- 
mofl  edge,  within  which  are  the  points  of  the   com- 
pafs for  fiiowing  the  amplitude  of  the  fun  and  moon 
both  in  degrees   and  points.     The  celeftial  meridian 
LL,  palles  through  two  notches  in  the  north  and  fouth 
points  of  tne   horizon,  as  in  a    common  globe:  but 
here,  if  the  globe  be  turned  round,  the  horizon  and 
meridian  turn  with  it.    At  the  fouth  pole  of  tlie  fphere 
is  a  circle  of  24  hours,  fixed  to  the  rings:  and  on  the 
axis  is  an  index  which  goes  round  that  circle,  il   the 
globe  be  turned  ronr.J  its  axis. 

The  whole  fabric  is  fupported  on  a  pcdcfial  N,  and 
may  be  elevated  or  deprelTed  upon  the  joint  O,  to  any 
number  of  degrees  from  o  to  90,  by  means  of  the  arc 
P,  which  is  fixed  in  the  ftrong  brafs  arm  Q_,  and 
Hides  in  the  upright  piece  R,  in  which  is  a  fcrcw  at 
r,  to  fix  it  any  proper  elevation. 

In  the  box  T  are  two  wheels  (as  in  Dr  Long's 
fphere),  and  two  pinions,  whofe  axes  come  out  at  V, 
and  U  ;  either  of  which  may  be  turned  by  the  fmall 
winch  W.  When  the  winch  is  put  upon  the  axis  V. 
and  turned  backward,  the  terreftrial  globe,  with  iis  ho- 
rizon and  celeftial  meridian,  keep  at  reft  ;  and  the 
whole  fphere  of  circles  turns  round  from  eaft,  by  fouth, 
to  weft,  carrying  the  fun  Y,  and  moon  Z,  round  the 
fame  way,  and  caufing  them  to  rife  above  .Tiid  let  be- 
low the  horizon.  But  when  the  winch  is  put  upon 
the  axis  U,  and  turned  forward,  the  fphere  with  the 
fun  and  moon  keep  at  reft;  and  the  eaith,  wiih  its 
horizon  and  meridian,  turn  round  from  weft,  by  fouth, 
to  caft;  and  bring  the  fame  points  of  the  horizon  10 
the  fun  and  moon,  to  which  thefe  bodies  came  vi'hcn 
the  earth  kept  at  reft  and  they  were  carried  round  it ; 
ihowing  that  they  rife  and  fet  in  the  fame  points  of 
the  horizon,  and  at  the  fame  times  in  the  hour-circle, 
whether  the  motion  be  in  the  earth  or  in  the  heaven. 
If  the  earthly  globe  be  turned,  the  hour-index  goes 
round  its  hour-circle;  but  if  the  fphere  be  turned,  the 
hour-circle  goes  round  below  the  index. 

And  fo,  by  this  conftrudion,  the  machine  is  equally 
fitted  to  /how  either  the  real  motion  of  the  earth  or  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  heaven. 

To  reftify  the  fphere  for  ufe,  firft  llacken  the  fcrc\<f 
r  in  the  upright  ftem  R,  and  taking  hold  of  the  arm 
Q_,  move  it  up  or  down  uniil  the  given  degree  of  la- 
titude for  any  place  be  at  the  fide  of  the  ftem  R  ;  and 
then  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  be  properly  elevated 
fo  as  to  ftand  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  if  the 
machine  be  fet  north  and  fouth  by  a  fmall  compafs  : 
this  done,  count  the  latitude  from  the  north  pole,  up- 
on the  celeftial  meridian  LL,  down  towards  the  north 
notch  of  the  horizon,  and  fet  the  horizon  to  that  la- 
titude i  then  turn  the  nut  b  until  the  fun  Y  comes  to 
4  N  2  tko 
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the  given  day  of  the  year  in  the  ccliinic,  and  the  fun 
will  be  at  iis  proper  pUce  for  that  day  ;  tind  the  place 
of  til-  moo  I's  aiccnding  node,  and  alfo  the  place  of 
the  moon,  by  an  cphemeris,  and  let  them  right  ac- 
cordingly :  idUly,  turn  the  winch  W,  until  either  the 
fan  conies  to  th:  meridian  LL,  or  until  tlie  meridian 
comes  to  the  fun  (according  as  you  want  the  fphtre  or 
earth  to  move),  and  fet  the  hour-index  to  the  XII, 
marked  noon,  and  the  wliole  machine  will  bs  redifi- 
cd.  Then  turn  the  winch,  and  oblerve  when  the  fun 
or  moon  rife  and  fet  in  the  horizon,  a.-.d  the  hour- 
index  will  iliew  the  times  thereof  for  the  given-day. 

As  tliofc  who  unJcrfiand  tlie  ufe  of  the  globes  will 
be  ai  no  lofs  to  work  msny  other  problems  by  this 
fpkcre,  it  is  needlcfs  to  enlarge  any  farther  upon  it. 

3.  DireSiioiisJ'or  t'fi:g  tlu  Cioba. 

In  ufnig  globes,  keep  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon 
towards  you  (unlcfs  the  problem  requires  the  turning 
of  it),  wliich  fide  you  may  know  by  the  word  Ealt 
upon  the  horizon  ;  for  then  you  have  the  graduated 
tide  cf  i!ic  meridian  towards  you,  the  quadrant  of  al- 
titude before  ynu,  and  the  globe  divided  exacfly  into 
two  equal  parts,  by  the  graduated  fide  of  the  meri- 
dian. 

In  Working  fome  problems,  it  will  be  nccelfary  to 
turn  ihe  whole  globe  and  horizon  about,  that  you  may 
look  on  the  well  fide  thereof:  which  turning  will  be 
•  apt  to  jog  the  ball  fo,  as  to  fliift  away  the  degree  of 
tlie  globe  which  was  before  fet  to  the  horizon  or  me- 
ridian :  to  avoid  which  inconvenience,  you  may  thruft 
in  the  fcaihcr-end  of  a  quill  between  the  ball  of  the 
globe  and  the  brazen  meridian  ;  which,  without  hurt- 
ing the  ball,  will  keep  it  from  turning  in  the  meri- 
dian,  wliillt  you  turn  the  vvefl  fide  of  the  iiorizon  to- 
wards you. 

Prob.  I.  T'l  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any 
given  place  upon  the  globe — Turn  the  globe  on  its  axis, 
until  the  given  place  comes  exaftly  under  that  gra- 
duated fide  of  the  brafeii  meridian  o-n  which  the  de- 
grees are  numbered  from  the  equator  ;  and  obferve 
what  degree  of  the  meridian  the  place  then  lies  under  ; 
which  is  its  latitude,  norih  or  fouih,  as  the  place  is 
north  or  ibutli  of  the  equator. 

The  globe  remaining  in  this  pofition,  the  degree  of 
the  equator,  which  is  under  the  brafen  meridian,  is  the 
longitude  of  the  place,  which  is  eafl  or  welt,  as  the 
psice  lies  on  the  call  or  Wci.1  lide  of  the  firll  meridian 
of  tiie  globe. — .-Ml  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  America,  is 
0:1  the  well  frJe  of  the  meridian  of  London  ;  and  the 
greatell  part  of  Europe,  and  of  Africa,  together  with 
.ill  Ali  1,  is  on  the  call  lijc  of  the  meridian  of  London, 
which  is  reckoned  the  firft  meridian  of  the  globe  by 
the  Britifli  geographers  and  allronomcrs. 

Prob.  II.  The  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  place  being 
given,  to  find  that  place  on  the  globe. — Look  for  the  gi- 
ven 1  )ngitude  in  the  equator  (counting  it  eaflward  or 
weftward  from  the  firR  meridiau,  as  it  is  mentioned  to 
be  eafl  or  well)  ;  and  bringing  the  point  of  longitude 
in  the  equator  to  the  brafen  meridian,  on  that  lide 
which  is  above  the  foulh  point  of  the  horizon  :  then 
count  from  the  equator,  on  the  brafen  meridian,  to  the 
degree  of  the  given  Utitude,  towards  the  north  or 
fcmh  pole,  according  as  the  latitude  is  nortii  or  fouth  ; 
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and  under  that  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian  you  Principle! 
will  have  the  place  required.  and 

Prob.  111.  To  find  the  dijf'erence  oj  longitude,  or  dif-  l'"<^'ce. 
jerenceoj latitude,  bet-u^eenany  t-mogtven places. — Bring  ^  "  ' 
each  01  ihefe  places  to  the  brafen  meridian,  ano  fee 
what  its  latitude  is  :  the  Iclfcr  latitude  fuoiracled  from 
the  greater,  if  both  places  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
equator,  or  both  latitudes  added  together  if  they  are 
on  different  fides  of  it,  is  the  diffeience  of  latitude  re- 
quired. And  the  number  of  degrees  contained  be- 
tween thefe  places,  reckoned  on  the  equator,  when 
they  are  brought  feparately  under  the  bralcn  meridian, 
is  their  difference  of  longitude,  if  it  be  lefs  than  180  ; 
but  if  more,  let  it  be  fiibtracled  from  360,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  the  difierencc  of  longitude  required.  Or, 

Having  brought  one  of  the  places  to  the  brafen 
meridian,  and  fet  the  hour-index  to  XII,  turn  the 
globe  until  the  other  place  comes  to  the  brafen  meri- 
dian ;  and  the  number  of  hours  and  parts  of  an  hour, 
puffed  over  by  the  index,  will  give  the  longitude  in  time  ; 
which  may  be  calily  reduced  to  degrees,  by  allowing 
15  degrees  for  every  hour,  and  one  degree  for  every 
four  miiuites. 

N.  B.  When  we  fpeak  of  bringing  any  place  to  the 
brafen  meridian,  it  is  the  graduated  lide  of  the  meri- 
dian that  is  meant. 

Prob.  IV.  Anyplace  being  given,  to  find  all  thofe 
places  that  have  the  fame  longitude  or  latitude  -with  it. 
— Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brafen  meridian  ;  then 
all  ihofe  places  which  lie  under  that  fide  of  the  meri- 
dian, from  pole  to  pole,  have  the  fame  longitude  with 
the  given  place.  Turn  the  globe  round  its  axis  ;  and 
all  thofe  places  which  pafs  under  the  fame  degree  of 
the  meridian  that  the  given  place  does,  have  the  fame 
latitude  with  that  place. 

Since  all  l.-^timdes  are  reckoned  from  the  equator, 
andall  longitudes  are  reckoned  fron\  the  firfl  meridian, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  point  of  the  equator  which  is 
cut  by  the  tirlt  meridian,  has  neither  laiitude  nor  lon- 
gitude.— The  greatell  latitude  is  90  degrees,  becaufe 
no  place  is  more  than  90  degrees  from  the  equator  : 
And  the  greatell  longitude  is  180  degrees,  becaufe 
no  place  is  more  than  180  degrees  from  the  firft  me- 
ridian. 

Prob.  V.  To  find  the  antoeci,  perioeci,  ««i/ anti- 
podes, of  any  given  pha. — Bring  the  given  place  to 
the  brafen  meridian  ;  and  having  found  its  latitude, 
keep  the  globe  m  that  fituation,  and  count  the  fame 
number  of  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  contrary  pole  ;  and  where  the  reckoning 
ends,  you  have  the  anted  of  the  given  place  upon  the 
globe.  Thofe  who  live  at  the  equaior  have  no  antoeci. 
The  globe  remaining  in  the  fame  pofition,  fet  the 
hour-index  to  the  upper  XII  on  the  horary  circle,  and 
torn  the  globe  until  the  index  comes  to  the  lower  XI I ; 
then  the  place  which  lies  under  the  meridian,  in  the 
fcme  latitude  with  the  given  place,  is  \.he  perinci  requi- 
red.    Thofe  who  live  at  the  poles  have  no /i£'r/<i?c/. 

As  the  globe  now  flands  (with  the  index  at  the  low- 
er XII),  the  antipodes  of  tlfie  given  place  will  be  under 
the  fame  point  of  the  brafen  meridian  where  its  ant- 
cci  ftood  before.  Every  place  upoa  the  globe  has  its 
antipodes. 

Prob.  VI.  To  find  the  dtficnce    letvjten    any  /aj* 
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Principlej  places  on  the  glob: Lsy  the  gradiiaied  edge  of  ilis 

and  quailraiu  of  altitude  over  both  the  places,  and  couiu 
Praflice.  [[^e  number  of  degrees  intercepted  between  them  on 
'  "  '  thcq.iadrant;  then  uuiltiply  iheie  degrees  by  60,  and 
the  prodiift  will  give  the  diftance  in  geographical 
miles  :  but  to  find  the  dillaiice  in  miles,  iiniliiply  the 
degrees  by  69^,  and  the  produft  will  be  the  number 
of  miles  required.  Or,  take  the  diltance  betwixt  any 
two  places  with  a  pair  of  compailcs,  and  ipply  that 
extent  to  the  equator  ;  the  number  of  degrees,  inter- 
ccp:ed  between  the  points  of  the  compalics,  is  the 
diltance  in  degrees  of  a  great  circle  ;  which  may  be 
reduced  either  to  geographical  miles,  or  to  Englilh 
miles,  as  above. 

Prob.  VII.  A  place  on  the  globe  bshig given,  and 
its  diflance  from  any  other  plaa  ;  to  find  all  the  other 
places  upon  the  globe  which  are  at  the  fa^ne  dijlance 
front  the  given  place Bring  the  given  place  to  tjie  bra- 
fen  meridian,  and  fcrew  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
the  meridian  diredly  over  that  place  ;  then  keeping 
the  globe  iu  that  pofition,  turn  the  quadrant  quite 
round  upon  it,  and  the  degree  of  the  quadrant  that 
touches  the  fecond  place  will  pafs  over  all  the  other 
places  which.are  equally  diftant  with  it  from  ihe  given 
place. 

This  is  the  fame  as  if  one  foot  of  a  pair  of  compaf- 
fes  was  (et  in  the  given  place,  and  the  other  foot  ex- 
tended to  the  fecond  place,  whofe  dillancc  is  known  ; 
for  if  the  compaircs  be  then  turned  round  the  firlt 
place  as  a  centre,  the  moving  foot  will  go  over  all 
thofe  places  which  are  at  the  lame  diftance  with  the 
fecond  irom  it. 

Pros.  VIII.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  any  place  be- 
ing?ivin,  to  find  all  thofe  places  where  it  is  noon  at  that 
time, — Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brafen  meridian, 
and  fet  the  index  to  the  given  hour  ;  this  done,  turn 
the  globe  until  the  index  points  to  the  upper  XII,  and 
then  all  the  places  that  lie  under  the  brafen  meridian 
have  noon  at  that  time. 

N.  B.  The  upper  XII  always  ftands  for  noon  ;  and 
when  the  bringing  of  any  place  to  the  brafen  meridian 
is  mentioned,  the  fide  of  that  meridian  on  which  the 
degrees  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  is  meant,  un- 
lefs  the  contrary  fide  be  mentioned. 

Prob.  IX.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  any  place  being 
giver: f  to  find  what  o'clock  it  then  is  at  any  other  place. 
— Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  fet 
the  index  to  the  given  hour  ;  then  turn  the  globe,  un- 
til the  place  where  the  hour  is  required  conies  to  the 
meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  out  the  hour  at  that 
place. 

Prob.  X.  To  find  tht  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
his  declinaticn,  for  any  given  day  of  the  year — -Look 
on  the  horizon  for  the  given  day,  and  right  againft  it 
you  have  the  degree  of  the  fign  in  which  the  fun  is  (or 
his  place)  on  that  day  at  noon.  Find  the  fame  degree 
of  that  fign  in  the  ecliptic  line  upon  the  globe,  and 
having  brought  it  to  the  brafen  meridian,  obfevve  what 
degree  of  the  meridian  ftands  over  it  ;  for  that  is  the 
fun's  declination,  reckoned  from  the  equator. 

Prob.  XI.  The  day  cfihe  month  being  given,  to  find 
all  thofe  places  of  the  earth  over  which  the  fun  will  pafs 
vertically  on  that  day. — Fi.Td  the  fun's  place  in  the  e- 
cliptic  for  tb€  given  day,  and  having  brought  it  to 


the  brazen  meridian,  obfcrvc  what  paint  of  the  mtri-  Principles 
diaii  is  over  it ;   then,  turning  liie  glolie  round  its  axis,       a"'' 
all  thofe  places  which  pafs  under  tliat  point  of  the  me-  I'rafirice. 
ridian  arc  the  places  required  ;   for  as  their  latitude  is 
equal,  in  degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree,   to  t!ie  fun's 
declination,  the  fun  mull  be  direilly  over-head  to  esch 
of  them  at  iis  relpedive  noon. 

Prob.  XII.  A  place  being  given  in  the  torrid  zone,. 
to  find  thofe  two  days  of  the  year  on  which  the  fun  flyall 
be  vertical  to  that  place — Bring  the  given  place  to  the 
brafen  meridian,  and  mark  the  degree  uf  latitude  tliat 
is  cxaflly  over  it  on  the  meridian  ;  then  turn  the  globe 
round  its  axis,  and  obferve  the  two  degrees  of  the 
ecliptic  which  pafs  exactly  under  that  degree  of  lati- 
tude :  lalUy,  find  on  ihe  wooden  horizon  the  two  davs 
of  the  year  in  which  the  fun  is  in  thofe  degrees  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  they  are  the  days  required  :  lor  on  them, 
and  none  elfe,  the  fun's  declination  is  equal  to  die  la- 
titude of  the  given  place  ;  ruid,  confequently,  he  will 
tlien  be  vertical  to  it  at  noon. 

Pro  B.  XIII.  To  find  all  thofe  places  of  the  north  fri- 
gid zone,  where  the  fun  begins  to  Jhine  conftantly  with- 
out fetting,  on  a7iy  given  day,  from  ihe  21//  of  March 
to  the  22d  of  September. — On  thtfe  two  days,  the  fan 
is  in  the  equinodial,  and  enlightens  the  globe  cxa<5tl/ 
from  pole  to  pole  :  therefore,  as  the  earth  turns  round 
its  axis,  which  terminates  in  the  poles,  every  place 
upon  it  will  go  equally  through  the  light  and  the  dark, 
and  fo  make  the  day  and  night  equal  to  ail  places  of  the 
earth.  But  as  the  fun  declines  from  the  eq;.ator,  to. 
wards  either  pole,  he  will  fliine  jufl  as  many  degrees 
round  that  pole  as  are  equal  to  his  declination  from 
the  equator  :  fo  that  no  place  within  that  diflance  of 
the  pole  will  then  go  through  any  part  of  the  dark,, 
and  confequently  the  fun  will  not  fet  to  it.  Now,  as 
[he  fun's  declination  is  northward  from  tiie'Sillof 
March  to  the  2}d  of  September,  he  mull  conlfantly 
Ihine  round  the  north  pole  all  that  time  ;  and  on  the 
day  that  he  is  in  the  northern  tropic,  he  Ihines  upon  the 
whole  north  frigid  zone  ;  fo  that  no  place  within  the 
north  polar  circle  goes  through  any  part  of  the  dark  on 
that  day.     Therefore, 

Having  brought  the  fun's  place  for  the  given  day  to 
the  brafen  meridian,  ami  found  his  declination  (by 
Prob.  IX)  count  as  many  degrees  on  the  meridian, 
from  the  north  pale,  as  are  equal  to  the  fun's  declina- 
tion from  the  equator,  and  mark  that  degree  from  the 
pole  where  the  reckoning  ends  ;  then  turning  the  globe 
round  its  axis,  obferve  vvliat  places  in  the  north  frigid 
zone  pafs  directly  under  that  mark  ;  for  they  are  the 
places  required. 

The  like  may  be  done  for  the  fouth  frigid  zone, 
from  the  23d  of  September  to  the  21  ft  of  March,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  fun  fliines  conllantly  on  the  fouth 
pole. 

Prob.  XIV.  To  find  the  place  over  which  the  fun  is 

vertical  at  any  hour  of  a  given  day Having   found 

the  fun's  declination  for  the  given  day  (by  Prob.  X.) 
mark  it  with  a  chalk  on  the  brafen  meridian  :  theta 
bring  the  place  where  you  are  (fnppofe  Phihdelphia) 
to  the  bralen  meridian,  am!  let  llie  index  to  the  given 
hour  ;  which  done,  turn  ihe  globe  on  its  axis,  until- 
the  index  points  to  XII  at  noon  ;  and  the  place  on 
the  globe,  which  is  then  dircdly  under  the  point  of 
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the  fun's  declination  marked  upon  the  meridian,  has 
the  fun  thai  moment  in  the  zeniili,  or  directly  over 
,  head. 

Prob.  XV.  The  day  and  haiir  of  a  lunar  eclipfe  be- 
ing given ;  to  find  all  thofe  places  oj  the  earth  to  which  it 
■uitll  be  vifible. — The  moon  is  never  eclipfed  but  when 
flie  is  full,  and  fo  direftly  oppolite  to  the  fun,  that  the 
■earth's  (hadow  falls  upon  her.  Therefore,  whatever 
place  of  the  earth  the  fun  is  vertical  to  at  that  time, 
the  moon  mull  be  vertical  to  the  antipodes  of  that 
jilace  :  fo  that  the  fun  will  be  then  viable  to  one  half 
of  the  earth,  and  the  moon  to  the  other. 

Find  the  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at  the 
given  hour  (by  Prob.  XIV.)  elevate  the  pole  to  the 
latitude  of  that  place,  and  bring  the  place  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  brafen  meridian,  as  in  the  foi'mer  problem  : 
then,  as  the  fun  will  be  vifible  to  all  thofe  parts  of  the 
globe  which  are  above  the  horizon,  the  moon  will  be 
vifible  to  all  thofe  pans  which  are  below  it,  at  the  time 
.of  her  ^reatell  obfcuration. 

Prob.  XVI.  To  reflify  the  globe  for  the  latitude, 
the  zenith,  and  the  fun' s  place. — Find  the  latitude  of 
the  place  (by  Prob.  I.)  and  if  the  place  be  in  the 
northern  hcmifphere,  raife  the  north  pole  above  the 
north  point  of  the  horizon,  as  many  degrees  (counted 
from  the  pole  upon  the  brafen  meridian)  as  are  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  If  the  place  be  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  raife  the  fouth  pole  above  the 
fouth  point  of  the  horizon  as  many  degrees  as  are 
equal  to  the  latitude.  Then,  turn  the  globe  till  the 
place  comes  under  its  latitude  on  the  brafen  meridian, 
and  fallen  the  quadrant  of  altitude  fo,  that  the  cham- 
fered edge  of  its  nut  (which  is  even  with  the  gradu- 
ated edge)  may  be  joined  to  the  zenith,  or  point  of 
latitude.  This  done,  bring  the  fun's  place  in  the  eclip- 
tio  for  the  given  day  (found  by  Prob.  X.)  to  the  gra- 
duated fide  of  the  brafen  meridian,  and  let  the  hour- 
index  to  XII  at  noon,  which  is  the  upperraofl  XII  on 
the  hour-circle  ;   and  the  globe  will  be  reftified. 

Prob.  XVII.  The  latitude  of  any  place,  not  exceed- 
ing 66^  degrees,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  being  given  ; 
to  find  the  time  of  the  fun's  rifing  and  feiting,  and  confe- 
cuently  the  length  of  the  day  and  ?iight. — Haying  refill- 
ed the  globe  for  the  latitude,  and  for  the  fun's  place  on 
ihe  given  day  (as  dircfted  in  the  preceding  problem), 
bring  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the  eaftern  fide 
of  the  horizon,  and  the  hour-index  will  (how  the  time 
of  fun-rifiiig  ;  then  turn  iheglobc  on  it.s  axis,  until  the 
fun's  place  comes  to  the  wellern  fide  of  the  horizon, 
and  the  index  will  lliow  the  time  of  fun-fetting. 

The  hour  of  fun-fetting  doubled,  gives  the  length 
of  the  day  ;  and  the  hour  of  fun-rifing  doubled,  gives 
the  length  of  the  night. 

Pros.  XVIII.  The  latitude  of  any  place,  and  the  day 
of  the  month,  being  given  ;  to  find  when  the  juorning  twi- 
light begins,  and  the  eveni?ig  twilight  ends,  at  that  place. 
This  problcui  is  often  limited  :  for,  when  the  fun 
does  not  go  i3  degrees  below  the  horizon,  the  twi- 
light continues  the  whole  night ;  and  forfevera!  nights 
together  in  finnmer,  between  49  Tiud  66;.  de^r.-es  of 
latitude  ;  and  the  nearer  to  66;,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  tiiele.  nighto.  But  when  it  does  begin  and 
end,  the  following  method  will  Ihow  the  liiut  for  any 
given  day. 

l^&'iiy  the  globe,  and  bring  the  fun's  place  in  the 


ecliptic  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon;  then  mark  Principlei 
with  a  chalk  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  in  the      a""! 
weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  it   being  the  point  oppo-  Praaice. 
fite  to  the  fun's  place  :   this  done,    lay  the  quadrant  of         "       ' 
altitude  over  the  faid  point,  and  turn  the   globe   eaft- 
ward,  keeping  the  quadrant  at  the  chalk  mark,  until 
it  is  juft  18  degrees  high  on  the  quadrant ;  and  the  in- 
dex will  point  out  the  time  when  the  morning  twilight 
begins  :  for  the  fun's  place  will  then  be  i3  degrees  be- 
low the  eaftern  tide  of  the  horizon.     To  find  the  time 
wiien  the  evening  twilight  ends,  bring  the  fun's  place 
to  the  wellern  fide  of  the  horizon  ;  and  the  point  op- 
pofite  to  it,  which  was  marked  with   the  chalk,  will 
be  rifing  in  the  call  :   then,  bring  the  quadrant  over 
that  point,    and  keeping  it  thereon,  turn  the  globe 
vvcftward,  until  the  laid  point  be  iS  degrees  above  the 
horizon  on  the  quadrant,  and  the  index  will  fhow  the 
time  when  the  evening  twilight  ends  ;    the  fun's  place 
being  then  18  degrees  below  the  weflern  fide  of  the 
horizon. 

Prob.  XIX.  To  find  on  what  day  of  the  year  the 
fun  begins  to  fjine  conjlantly,  without  fetting,  on  any 
given  place  in  the  ?iorth  frigid  zone ;  and  how  long  he  ' 
continues  to  do  fo. — Redtify  the  globe  to  the  latitude 
cf  the  place,  and  turn  it  about  until  fome  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  between  Aries  and  Cancer,  coincides  with  the 
north  point  of  the  horizon  where  the  brafen  meridian 
cuts  it ;  tlicn  find,  on  the  wooden  horizon,  what  day  of 
the  year  the  fun  is  in  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  ;  for  that 
is  the  day  on  which  the  fun  begins  to  fhine  conflantly 
on  the  given  place  without  fetting.  This  done,  turn 
the  globe,  until  fome  point  of  the  ecliptic,  between 
Cancer  and  Libra,  coincides  with  the  north  point  of  the 
horizon,  where  the  brafen  meridian  cuts  it ;  and  find, 
on  the  wooden  horizon,  on  what  day  the  fun  is  in  that 
point  of  the  ecliptic  ;  which  is  the  day  that  the  fun 
leaves  ofi  conflantly  Ihining  on  the  faid  place,  and 
rifes  and  lets  to  it  as  to  other  places  on  the  globe. 
The  number  of  natural  days,  or  complete  revolutions 
of  the  fun  about  the  earth,  between  the  two  days  above 
found,  is  the  time  that  the  fun  keeps  conflantly  above 
the  horizon  without  fetting  :  for  all  that  portion  of 
the  ecliptic,  which  lies  between  the  two  points  which 
interfedt  the  horizon  in  the  very  north,  never  fets  be- 
low it ;  and  there  is  juft  as  much  of  the  oppofite  p«rt 
of  the  ecliptic  that  never  rifcs  :  therefore,  the  fun  will 
keep  as  long  conflantly  below  the  horizon  in  winter  as 
above  it  in  fummer. 

Prob.  XX.  To  find  in  what  latitude  the  fun  fhines 
conjlantly  without  fetting,  for  any  length  of  time  lefs 
than  182;  of  our  days  and  nights. — Find  a  point  in  the 
ecliptic  half  as  many  degrees  from  the  beginning  of 
Cancer  (cither  toward  Aries  or  Libra)  as  there  arc  na- 
tural days  in  the  time  given  ;  and  bring  that  point  to 
the  north  fide  of  the  brafen  meridian,  on  which  the 
degrees  are  numbered  from  the  pole  towards  the  equa- 
tor ;  then  keep  the  globe  from  turning  on  its  axis,  and 
Hide  the  meridian  up  or  down  until  the  forcfaid  point 
of  the  eclipiic  comes  to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon, 
and  then  the  elevation  of  the  pole  will  us  equal  to  the 
latitude  required. 

Prob.  XXI.  The  latitude  of  a  place,  not  exceeding 
bbi^  degrees,  and  the  day  oj  the  month,  being  given  ;  t» 
find  the  fun's  amplitude  or  pointof  the  covipafs  on  which 
he  rifes  »r  fits. — Rectify  the  g;lobe,  and  bring  the  fun's 
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place  to  the  caflcrn  fide  of  tlic  horizon  ;  then  ohfcrvc 
what  point  of  the  conipdfB  on  the  horizon  itaiiJs  right 
ae;ainlt  the  fun's  place,  for  that  is  his  amplitude  at  ri- 
fiiig.  This  done,  tnrn  the  ;;lol)e  weftward,  iiniil  the 
fun's  place  comes  to  the  welleru  lide  of  the  Jiorizoii, 
and  it  will  cm  [he  point  of  his  amplitude  at  fciiinj;. 
Or  yon  may  count  the  rifing  amplitude  in  degrees, 
from  the  eaft  point  of  the  horizon,  to  that  point  where 
the  fun's  place  cuts  it  ;  and  the  fcttiug  amplitude 
from  the  wefl  point  of  the  horizon," to  the  fun's  place 
at  fetting. 

Prob.  KKll.  T/w /atitudt;,  the  fun'' i  f  lacs,  a>:dhis 
altitude,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  hour  oj  the  day,  and 
the  fun' s  azimuth,  or  number  nf  degrees  that  he  is  di- 
flant  from  the  meridian. — Reftify  the  globe,  and  bring 
the  fun's  place  to  the  given  height  upon  the  quadrant 
of  altilude  ;  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizsn,  if  the 
time  be  in  the  forenoon  ;  or  the  wcftern  fide,  if  it  be 
in  the  afternoon  :  then  the  index  will  lliow  the  hour  ; 
and  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  horizon,  intercepted 
between  the  quadrant  of  altitude  and  the  fouth  point, 
will  be  the  fun's  true  azinuuh  at  that  time. 

Pros.  XXIII.  The  latitude,  hour  of  the  day ,  and 
the  fun' s  place,  beinggiven  ;  to  find  the  fun's  altitude  and 
azimuth, — Reftify  the  globe,  and  turn  it  until  the  in- 
dex points  to  the  given  hour  ;  then  lay  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  over  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  de- 
gree of  the  quadrant  cut  by  the  fun's  place  in  his  alti- 
tude at  that  time  above  the  horizon  ;  and  the  degree 
of  the  horizon  cut  by  the  quadrant  is  the  fun's  azimuth, 
reckoned  from  the  fouth. 

Prob.  XXIV.  The  latitude,  thejun's  altitude,  and 
his  azimuth,  being  given  ;  to  find  his  place  in  the  ecliptic 
the  day  oj  the  month,  and  hour  of  the  day,  though  they 
had  all  been  loft. — Redtify  the  globe  for  the  latitude 
and  zenith,  and  fet  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  given 
azimuth  in  the  horizon  ;  keeping  it  there,  turn  the 
globe  on  its  axis  until  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  q.iadrant 
in  the  given  altitude  :  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which 
cuts  the  quadrant  there,  will  be  the  fun's  place  ;  and 
the  day  of  the  month  anfvvering  thereto,  will  be  found 
over  the  like  place  of  the  fun  on  the  wooden  horizon. 
Keep  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  that  pofition  ;  and, 
having  brought  the  fun's  place  to  the  brafen  meridian, 
and  the  hour  index  to  XII  at  noon,  turn  b.-^k  the 
globe,  until  the  fun's  place  cuts  the  quadrant  of  alti- 
tude again,  and  the  index  will  Ihuw  the  hour. 

Any  two  points  of  the  ecliptic,  which  are  equi- 
diflant  froi«  the  beginning  of  Cancer  or  Capri- 
corn, will  have  tiie  fame  altitude  and  azimuth  at  the 
fame  hour  though  the  months  be  different  ;  and  there- 
fore it  req.iires  fome  care  in  this  problem,  not  to  niif- 
take  both  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  month;  to 
avoid  which,  obferve  that  from  the  20ih  of  March 
to  the  2lfl  of  June,  that  part  of  the  ecliptic  which  is 
between  the  beginning  of  Aries  and-  beginning  of 
Cancer  is  to  be  ufed  ;  from  the  2 ill  of  June  to  the 
23d  of  September,  between  the  beginning  of  Cancer 
and  beginning  of  Libra  ;  from  the  23d  of  September 
tothe2lft  of  December,  between  the  beginning  of 
Libra  and  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  ;  and  from  the 
2tfiof  December  to  the  20th  of  March,  between 
the  beginning  of  Capricorn  and  the  beginning  of  Aries. 
And  as  one  can  never  be  at  a  lols  to  know  in  what 
qtiartcr  of  the  year  he  takes  the  fun's  altitude  and 
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azimuth,  the  above  caution  with   regard  to  the  quar-  Principlct 
ters  of  the  ecliptic  will  keep  him  right  as  to  the  month        and 
and  day  tlirrcof. 

Prob.  XXV.  To  find  the  length  of  the  long: ft  day  ' 
at  an  given  place. — If  the  place  be  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  equator,  find  its  latitude  (by  Prob.  I.)  and  ele- 
vate the  north  pole  to  that  lalittide  ;  then  bring  tlie 
beginning  of  Cancer  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  ftt 
the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noon.  But  if  the  given 
place  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equator,  elevate  the 
fouth  pole  to  its  laiiude,  and  bring  the  beginning  of 
Capricorn  to  the  brafs  meridian,  and  the  hour-index 
to  XII.  This  done,  turn  the  globe  wefiward  until 
tlie  beginning  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  (as  the  latitude 
is  north  or  fouth)  comes  to  the  horizon  ;  and  the  in- 
dex will  then  point  out  the  time  of  fun-fciting,  for  it 
will  havegoneover  all  the  afternoon  hours,betwcen  mid- 
day and  fun-fet  ;  which  length  of  time  being  doubled, 
will  give  the  whole  length  of  the  day  from  fun-rifing, 
10  fun- fet  ting.  For,  in  all  latitudes,  the  fun  rifcs  as 
long  before  mid-day,  as  he  fets  after  it. 

Prob.  XXVI.  To  find  in  what  latitude  the  longeft 
Jay  is,  of  any  give?!  length,  lefs  than  24  hours. — If 
the  latitude  be  north,  bring  tlie  beginning  of  Cancer 
to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  elevate  the  north  pole  to 
about  66^  degrees  ;  bat  if  the  latitude  be  fouth, 
bring  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  to  the  meridian, 
and  elevate  the  fouth  pole  to  about  66i  degrees  ;  be- 
caufe  the  longeft  day  in  north  latitude  is,  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  tirft  point  of  Cancer;  and  in  fouth  latitude, 
when  he  is  in  the  fii  ft  point  of  Capricorn.  Then  fet  the 
hour-index  to  XII  at  noon,  and  turn  the  globe  weft- 
ward  until  the  index  points  at  half  the  number  of 
hours  given  ;  which  done  keep  the  globe  from  turn- 
ing on  its  axis,  and  Hide  the  meridian  down  in  the 
notches,  until  ilie  aforefaid  point  of  the  ecliptic  (viz. 
Cancer  or  Capricorn)  comes  to  the  horizon  ;  then, 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  will  be  equal  to  the  latitude 
required. 

Prob.  XXVII.  The  latitude  oj  ai:y  place,  not  ex- 
ceeding 66^  degrees,  being  given  ;  to  find  in  what  cli- 
mate the  place  is. — Find  the  lengih  ot  the  longcfl  day  • 
at  the  given  place,  by  Prob.  XXV.  and  whatever  be 
the  number  of  hours  whereby  it  excecdeth  twelve, 
double  the  number,  and^the  fum  will  give  the  climate 
in  which  the  place  is. 

Prob.  XX\  III.  The  latitude,  a;:d  the  day  of  the  . 
juonth,  beinggiven;  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  when 
the  J'un  jhiiies.  Set  the  wooden  horizon  truly  level, 
and  thq  brafen  meridian  due  north  and  fouth  by  a  ma- 
riner's compafs  ;  then,  having  rtftihca  the  globe,  . 
flick  a  fmall  fevving  needle  into  the  fun's  place  in 
the  ecliptic,  perpendicular  to  that  part  of  the  furface 
of  the  globe  ;  this  done,  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis, 
until  the  needle  conies  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  fet 
the  hour  index  to  XII  at  neon  :  then  turn  the  globe 
on  its  axis,  until  the  needle  points  txnftly  towards 
the  fun  (whicii  it  will  do  when  it  cads  no  ihadow  on 
the  globe),  and  the  index  will  fiiow  the  hour  of  the 
day.  » 

4.    The  Uje  oj  the  Celeftial  Globe. 

Having  done  for  the  prefcnt  with  the  lerreftrial  ; 
globe,  we  (lull  proceed  to  the  nfe  of  the  celeftial ; 
iirft  premifing,  that  .^s  ilie  equator,  ecliptic,  tropics, 
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polar  circles,  horizon,  and  brafcn  meridian,  are  ex- 
adly  alike  on  both  globes,  all  the  former  problems 
concerning  llie  fun  are  folved  the  fame  way  by  both 
globes.  The  nietlioii  alio  ofreftifying  the  ccleftial 
globe  is  the  fame  as  reftifying  the  icrreflriai.  A'.  B. 
Tlie  fun's  place  for  any  day  of  the  year  ftands  dircftly 
over  that  day  on  the  horizon  of  the  cekftial  globe,  as 
it  does  on  that  day  of  the  terreflnal. 

Tlie  lauttid'i  and  longitude  of  the  ftars,  or  of  all  other 
celediai  phenomena,  are  reckoned  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  the  latiluJe  and  longitude  of  places  on 
the  earth:  for  all  tcrreflrial  latitudes  are  reckoned 
from  the  equator;  and  longitudes  from  the  meridian 
of  fome  remarkable  place,  as  of  London  hy  the  Bri- 
tifli,  and  of  Paris  by  the  French.  But  the  adrono- 
mersofall  nations  agree  in  reckoning  the  laiitudcs  of 
die  moon,  flars,  planets,  and  comets,  from  the  eclip- 
tic; and  their  longitudes  from  the  cquinoftial  coUire, 
in  tiiat  fcmicircle  of  it  which  cuts  the  ecliptic  at  the 
beginning  of  Aries  ;  and  thence  eaflward,  quite  round, 
to  the  fame  femicircle  again.  Coiifcquently  thofe 
ilars  which  lie  between  the  equinodial  and  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  ecliptic,  have  north  declinat'on  and 
fouth  latitude  ;  thofe  which  lie  between  the  equinoc- 
tial and  the  fouthern  half  of  the  ecliptic,  have  fouth 
declination  and  north  latitude  j  and  all  thofe  which 
lie  between  the  tropics  and  poles,  have  ihcir  declina- 
tion and  latitudes  of  the  fame  denomination. 

There  are  fix  great  circles  on  the  celeflial  globe, 
■which  cut  the  ecliptic  perpendicularly,  and  meet  in 
two  oppollte  points  in  the  polar  circles  ;  which  points 
are  each  ninety  degrees  from  the  ecliptic,  and  are  call- 
ed its  poles.  Thefe  polar  points  divide  thofe  circles 
into  12  femicirclcs  ;  which  cut  the  ecliptic  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  twelve  ligns.  They  refemble  fo  ma- 
ny meridians  on  the  terreftrial  globe  :  and  as  all  places 
which  lie  under  any  particular  meridian-femicircle  on 
ihat  globe  have  the  fame  longitude  ;  fo  all  thofe 
points  of  the  heaven,  through  which  any  of  the  above 
femicirclcs  are  drawn,  have  the  fame  longitude. — And 
as  the  greateft  latitudes  on  the  earth  arc  at  the  north 
and  fo'jth  poles  of  ihc  earth,  fo  the  grcateft  latitudes 
in  the  heaven  are  at  the  north  and  fouth  poles  of  the 
ecliptic. 

For  the  divifion  of  the  flars  into  condellations,  &c. 
fee  Astronomy,  n*?  40^,  406. 

Prob.  I.  Tofindtherightafcen^ioiianddidtnatwiof 
the  f  1171,  or  any  fixed  jlar — Bring  the  fun's  place  in  the 
ecliptic  to  the  brafcn  meridian  :  then  ihat  degree  in 
the  equinoflial  which  is  cut  by  the  meridian,  is  the 
fun's  right  afcenfioti ,-  and  that  degree  of  tlie  meridian 
which  is  over  the  fun's  place,  is  his  declination.  Bring 
any  fixed  (lar  10  the  meridian,  and  its  right  afcenfiou 
^vill  be  cut  hy  the  meridian  in  the  equinoctial  ;  and  the 
degree  of  the  meridian  ihat  flands  over  it  is  its  decli- 
nation. 

So  that  right  afcenfion  and  declination,  on  the  ce- 
leflial globt,  are  found  in  the  fame  manner  as  longi- 
tude and  latitude  on  the  tcrreflrial. 

Pror.  II.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any 
flar. — If  the  given  (far  be  on  the  north  lide  of  the 
ecliptic,  place  llie  90th  degree  of  the  quadrant  of  al- 
titude on  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  where  the 
12  femicirclcs  meet,  which  divide  the  ecliptic  into 
llic  13  figns  ;   but  if  the  (lar  be  on  the  fouth    fide  of 
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the  ecliptic,  place  the  90th  degree  of  the  quadrant  on  Principle* 
the  ioutn  pole  of  the  ecliptic  :  keeping  the  90th  de-       and 
gree  of  the  quadrant  on  the  proper  pole,  turn  the  qua-   "r^ft'cc 
drant  about,   until  its  graduated  edge  cuts  the  ftar  :  ' 
then  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  quadrant,  between 
the  ecliptic  and  the  flar,  is  its  latitude;   and  the  de- 
gree of  the  ecliptic,  cut  by  the  quadrant,  is  the  Aar's 
longitude,  reckoned  according  to  the  fign  in  whick 
the  quadrant  then  is. 

Prob.  III.  To  reprefent  the  face  of  the  [larry  firma- 
?nent,  as  feen  jrojn  any  given  place  of  the  earth,  at  any 

hour  of  the  night Reftify  the  celcftal  globe  for  the 

given  latitude,  the  zenith  and  fun's  place  in  every 
refpeft,  as  taught  by  the  XVIth  problem  for  the  tcr- 
rciirial ;  and  turn  it  about,  until  the  index  points  ta 
the  given  hour  :  then  the  upper  hemifphcre  of  the 
globe  will  reprefent  the  vifihie  half  of  heaven  for 
that  time  ;  all  the  liars  upon  the  globe  being  then  ia 
fuch  fituations  as  entirely  correfpond  to  thofe  in  the 
heaven.  And  if  the  globe  be  placed  duly  north  and 
fouth,  by  means  of  a  I'mall  fes  compafs,  e,\evy  flar  ia 
the  globe  will  point  towards  the  like  ftar  in  the  hea- 
ven :  by  which  means,  the  condellations  and  remark- 
able flars  may  be  ealily  known.  All  thofe  (tars 
which  are  in  the  eaftcrn  fide  of  the  horizon,  are  then 
rifing  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  heaven;  all  in  the 
weftern,  are  fctting  in  the  wcflern  fide;  and  all  thofe 
under  the  upper  part  of  the  brafcn  meridian,  between 
the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  north  pole,  arc 
at  their  greated  altitude,  if  the  latitude  of  the  place  be 
north  ;  but  if  the  latitude  be  fouth,  thofe  flars  which 
lie  under  the  upper  part  of  the  meridian,  between  the 
north  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  foutli  pole,  arc  at 
their  greated  altitude. 

Prob.  IV.  The  latitttde  ofthepLice,  and  the  day  of 
the  month,  being  given;  to  fiindthetime  when  any  knovjK 
flar  will  rije,  or  be  upon  the  meridian,  or  fet. — Having 
rcftificd  the  globe,  turn  it  about  until  the  given  flar 
comes  to  the  eallern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  the  in- 
dex will  fhow  the  time  of  the  flar's  rifing;  then  turn 
the  globe  weflward  and  when  the  flar  comes  to  the 
brafcn  meridian,  the  index  will  Ihow  the  time  of  the 
fiar's  coming  to  the  meridian  of  your  place;  lafily, 
turn  on,  until  the  ftar  comes  to  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  fliow  the  time  of  the 
ftar's  fetting.  A^.  B.  In  northern  latitudes,  thofe 
ftars  which  arc  Icfs  diftant  from  the  north  pole  than 
the  quantity  of  its  elevation  above  the  north  point  of 
the  horizon  never  fet ;  and  thofe  which  are  lefs  di- 
ftant from  the  fouth  pole  than  the  number  of  degrees 
by  which  it  is  dcprelTed  below  the  horizon  never  rife  ; 
and  vice  verfu  in  fouthern  latitudes. 

Prob.  V.  To  find  at-what  time  of  the  year  agiven  flar 
■will  open  upon  the  meridian,  at  a  given  hour  oj  the  night. — 
Bring  the  given  ftar  to  the  upper  femicircle  of  the 
brafs  incridian,  and  fet  the  index  to  the  given  hour  ; 
then  turn  the  globe  until  the  index  points  to  XII  at 
noon,  and  the  upper  fcmicircle  of  the  meridian  will 
then  cut  the  Am's  jilace  ;  anfwering  to  the  day  of  the 
year  fought  ;  which  day  may  be  eafily  (ouncl  again.ft 
the  like  place  of  the  fun  amorg  the  figns  on  the 
wooden  horizon. 

Prob.  VI.  The  latitude,  day  oj  the  month,  and  a^i' 
math  of  any  known  flar  being  given  ;  to  find  the  hour  of 
the  night. — Having  rtdlified  the  globe  for  the  latitude, 
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Principles  zenith,  and  fun's  place,  lay  ihe  quadrant  of  altitude 
and  to  die  given  degree  of  aziiiiiuh  in  llie  horizon  :  then 
turn  the  globe  on  its  axis,  until  the  liar  comes  to  the 
graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  ;  and  when  it  does, 
tne  index  will  point  out  the  hour  of  the  night. 

Prob.  VII.  The  latitude  of  the  place,  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  altitude  of  any  ktion<?!  Jlar,  being  give 71;  to 

find  the  hour  of  "ight Redify  the  globe  as  in  the 

former  problem,  guefs  at  the  hour  of  the  night,  and 
turn  the  globs  until  the  index  points  at  the  fuppofed 
hour:  tbcn  lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  over  the  known  ftar  ;  and  if  the  degree  of 
the  ftar's  height  in  the  quadrant  upon  the  globe  an- 
fwers  exactly  to  the  degree  of  the  flar's  obferved  alti- 
tude in  the  heaven,  you  have  guelfed  exattly  :  butif 
the  liar  on  the  globe  is  higher  or  lower  than  it  was 
obfci  ved  to  be  in  the  Iieavtiijturn  the  globe  backwards 
or  forwards,  keeping  the  edge  of  the  quadrant  upon 
the  liar,  until  its  centre  comes  to  the  obferved  altitude 
in  tiie  quadrant  ;  and  then  the  index  will  ihow  the 
true  time  of  the  night. 

Prob.  Vlll.  An  eafy  rnethcd for  finding  the  hour  of 
the  night  by  any  known  flars,  ivitkoiit  knoiuing  either 
their  altitude  or  aziviuth;  and  then  of  finding  both  their 
altitude  and  aznnuih,  and  thereby  the  true  meridian. — 
Tie  one  end  of  a  thread  to  a  common  muiket  bullet  ; 
and  having  reditied  the  globe  as  above,  hold  the  other 
end  of  the  thread  in  your  hand,  and  carry  it  flowly 
round  betwixt  your  eye  and  the  flarry  heaven,  until 
you  tind  it  cuts  any  two  known  ftars  at  once.  Then 
guelFingat  the  hour  of  the  night,  turn  the  globe  until 
the  index  points  to  that  time  in  the  hour  circle; 
M'hich  done,  lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant 
over  any  one  of  thefe  two  flars  on  the  globe  which 
the  thread  cut  in  the  heaven.  If  the  laid  edge  of  the 
quadrant  cuts  the  other  liar  aifo,  you  have  gueffed  the 
time  exaclly;  but  if-it  does  not,  turn  the  globe  llowly 
backwards  or  forwards,  until  the  qiiadrant  (kept  up- 
on either  liar)  cuts  them  both  through  their  centres  : 
and  then  the  index  will  point  out  the  exaft  time  of 
the  night;  the  degree  of  the  horizon,  cut  by  the  qua- 
drant,will  be  the  true  azimuth  of  both  thefe  liars  from 
the  fouth ;  and  the  (tars  themfelvcs  will  cut  their  true 
altitudes  in  the  quadrant.  At  which  moment,  if  a 
common  azimutli-compafs  be  let  upon  a  floor  or  le- 
vel pavement,  that  thefe  liars  in  the  heaven  may  have 
the  fame  bearing  upon  it  (allowing  for  the  variation  of 
the  needle)  as  the  quadrant  of  altitude  has  in  the 
wooden  horizon  of  the  globe,  a  thread  extended  over 
the  itorih  and  fourh  points  of  that  compafs  will  be  di- 
redlly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  :  and  if  a  line  be 
drawn  upon  the  floor  or  pavement,  along  the  courfeof 
the  thread,  and  an  upright  wLie  be  placed  in  the  fouth- 
moft  end  of  the  line,  the  Ihadow  of  the  wire  will  fall 
upon  that  line,  when  the  fun  is  on  the  meridian,  and 
fliines  upon  the  pavement. 

Frob.  IX.  To  find  the  place  of  the  Vioon,  or  of  any 
pUnet ;  and  thereby  to  tho-jj  the  time  ofitj  rijing.foufh- 
t/g,  andfetting — See  in  Parker's  or  Weaver's  ephe- 
ncris  the  geocentric  place  of  the  moon  or  planet  in  the 
ecliptic,  for  the  given  day  of  the  month  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  its  longitude  and  latitude,  asQiownby  theephe- 
meris,  mark  the  fame  with  a  chalk  upon  the  globe. 
Then,  having  redlificd  the  globe,  turn  it  round  its 
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axiswcflward;  andasthcfaid  mark  comes  to  the  cad- 
crn  fide  of  the  horizon,  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and 
to  the  vveilern  fide  of  the  horizon, the  index  will  fliow 
atwhat  time  tlie  planet  rifes,comes  to  the  meridian, ani 
fets,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would  do  for  a  fixed  liar. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  harvcfl-moons  by  a  globe, 
fee  Astronomy,  n°  370. 

For  the  equation  of  time,  fee  Astronomy,  n"  383. 

4.  Defcription  of  the  Modern  Improvements  applied  to 
Globes. 

Globes  mounted  in  the  common  manner,  and  with 
their  hour  circles  fixed  on  the  meridian,  although  in- 
flruftivc  inllruments  for  explaining  the  firfl  princi- 
ples of  geography  and  the  fpherical  dodrine  of  aftro- 
nomy.yet  contain  fevcral  defects;  as  they  prevent  any 
elevation  of  the  north  and  fouth  poles  near  to  thei;- 
axes,  or  the  brafs  meridian  from  being  quite  moveable 
round  in  the  horizon.  They  do  not  Hiow  Iiow  all  the 
phenomena  illullratcd  by  them  arife  from  the  motion 
of  the  earth;  a  matter  of  confequence  to  beginners: 
and  they  are  only  adapted  to  the  prefent  age;  confe- 
quently  do  not  ferve  accurately  the  purpofes  of  chro- 
nology and  hillory,  which  they  might  be  made  to  do 
if  the  poles  whereon  they  turn  were  contrived  to 
move  in  a  circle  round  thofc  of  the  ecliptic,  accord, 
ing  to  its  prefent  obliquity. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Senex  F.R.S.  invented  a  con- 
trivance for  remedying  thefe  defects,  by  fixing  the 
poles  of  the  diurnal  motion  to  two  (lioulders  or  arms 
of  brafs  at  the  dillance  of  254  deg.  from  the  poles  of 
the  ecliptic.  Thefe  flioulders  are  flrongly  fallencd  at 
the  other  end  to  an  axis,  which  palfes  through  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  is  made  to  move  round  with 
a  very  lliff  motion  ;  fo  that  when  it  is  adjuftcd  to 
any  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  the  equator  is  made  to 
iuterfeft,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  globe  on  its  axis 
will  not  difturb  it.  When  it  is  to  be  adjufled  to  any 
time,  pail  or  future,  one  of  the  brafen  (lioulders  is 
brought  under  the  meridian,  and  held  faft  to  it  with 
one  hand,  whiUl  the  globe  is  turned  about  with  the 
other;  fo  that  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  the 
equator  is  to  interfetl  may  pafs  under  the  o  degree  of 
the  brazen  meridian;  then  holding  a  pencil  to  that 
point,  and  turning  the  globe  about,  it  will  defcribe  the 
equator  according  to  its  politionat  the  time  required  ; 
and  transferring  the  pencil  to  23^  and  66^  degrees  on 
the  brafen  meridian,  the  tropics  and  polar  circles  will 
be  fo  defcribcd  for  the  fame  time.  By  this  contri- 
vance, the  celeflia!  globe  may  be  foadjulled,  as  to  ex- 
hibit not  only  the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  flars  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  latitudes,  but  likewife  the  other  phe- 
nomena that  depend  upon  the  motion  of  the  diurnal 
axis  round  the  annual  axis.  Sencx's  celellial  globes, 
efpecially  the  twogreateft,  of  17  and  2S  inches  in  di- 
ameter, have  been  conflrufted  upon  this  principle; 
fo  that  by  means  of  a  nut  and  fcrew,  the  pole  of  the 
equator  is  made  to  revolve  about  the  pole  of  the  eclip- 
tic. Phil.  Tranf.  N"  447.  p.  201,  205.  or  Martyn's 
Abr.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  217.  andN°  493,  art.  iS.inPhil- 
Tranf.  Vol.  XL  VI.  p.  290. 

To  reprcfent  the  above  phenomena  in  the  moft  na- 
tural and  eafy  manner,  the  late  Mr  B.  Martin  applied 
to  Mr  Senex's  contrivance  a  moveable,  equinodial, 
4O  and 
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and  folftiiial  colare  ;  a  moveable  equinoftial  circle, 
and  amoveable  ecliptic  :  all  fo  coiincfted  together 
as  to  reprefent  thofe  imaginary  circles  in  the  heavens 
for  any  age  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Harris,  late  efTay-niaflcr  of  the  mint, 
contrived  to  remedy  the  for'ner  of  the  defedls  above- 
mentioned,  by  placing  two  horary  circles  nnder  the 
meridian,  one  at  each  pole  ;  thefe  circles  arc  fixed 
tight  between  two  brafs  rollers  placed  about  the  axis, 
fo  that  when  the  globe  is  tnrncd  they  are  carried 
round  with  it,  the  meridian  fervingas  an  index  to  cut 
the  horary  divifions.  Th.e  globe  in  this  ftate  ferves 
univerfally  and  readily  for  folving  problems  in  north 
and  fouth  latitudes,  and  alfo  in  places  near  the  equa- 
tor ;  whereas  in  the  common  conilruftion,  the  axis  and 
horary  circle  prevent  the  brafs  meridian  from  being 
moveable  quite  round  in  the  horizon.  This  globe  is 
alfo  adapted  for  fliowing  how  the  viciflltudes  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  alteration  of  their  length,  are  real- 
ly occafioned  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  :  for  this 
purpefc  he  divided  the  brafs  meridian  at  one  of  the 
poles  into  months  and  days,  according  to  the  fun's  de- 
clination, reckoning  from  the  pole.  Therefore,  by 
bringing  the  day  of  the  month  to  the  horizon,  and 
reflifying  the  globe  according  to  the  time  of  the  day, 
ihe  horizon  will  reprefent  the  circle  fcparating  light 
and  darknefs  ;  and  the  upper  half  of  die  globe,  the 
illuminated  hemifphere,  the  fun  being  in  the  zenith. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  456.  p.  ^21.  orMartyn's  Abr.  Vol. 
VIII.  p.  ;j2. 

The  late  Mr.  George  Adam,  mathematical  inflru- 
ment  maker,  has  made  fome  additional  improvements 
in  the  conftruflion  of  the  globes.  His  globes,  like 
others,  are  fufpended  at  their  poles  in  .1  (Irong  brafs 
circle  MZ^S  (fee  fig.  2.  reprefenting  the  celelhal), 
an^  turn  therein  upon  two  iron  pins,  which  form  the 
axis.  They  have  each  a  thin  brafs  femicircle  NHS 
moveable  about  thefe  ptoles,with  a  fmall,  thin,  Aiding, 
circle  H  thereon;  which  femicircle  is  divided  into  two 
quadrants  of  ^o  degrees  each,  from  the  equator  to 
both  the  poles.  On  the  terreftrial  globe  this  femi- 
circle is  a  moveable  meridian,  and  its  fmall  flidingcir- 
cle,which  is  divided  into  a  few  points  of  the  compafs, 
is  the  vifible  horizon  of  any  particular  place  to  which 
it  is  fet.  On  the  celeftial  globe  this  femicircle  is  a 
moveable  circle  of  declination,  and  its  fmall  annexed 
circle  an  artificial  fun  or  planet.  Each  globe  has  a 
brafs  wire  TWY  placed  at  the  limits  of  the  crepufcu- 
lum  or  twilight ;  which,  together  with  the  globe,  it 
mounted  in  a  wooden  frame,  fupported  by  a  neat  pillar 
and  claw-feet,  with  a  magneiic  needle  in  a  compafs- 
box  marked  M  in  the  figure.  On  the  flrong  brafs 
circle  of  the  terrcflrial  globe,  and  about  231.  degrees 
on  each  fide  of  the  north  pole,  the  days  of  each  month 
arc  laid  down  according  to  the  fun's  declination  ;  and 
this  brafs  circle  is  fo  contrived,  that  the  globe  may  be 
placed  with  the  north  and  fouth  poles  in  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  and  with  the  fouth  pole  elevated  above  it. 
The  equator  on  thcfurface  of  either  globe  ferves  the 
purpofeof  the  horary  circle,  by  nieansof  afemicircu- 
larwire  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  (j^F),  car- 
rying two  indices  (K);  one  on  the  eaft,  the  other  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  ftrong  brafs  circle  ;  one  of  which 
is  occalionally  te  he  U'fed  to  point  out  the  time  upon  the 


equator.  In  thefe  globes,  therefore,  the  indices  being  Principles- 
fet  to  the  particular  time  on  the  equator,  the  globes       ^nd 
are  turned  round,  and  the  indices  point  out  the  time  P^aflice. 
by  remaining  fixed;  whereas  in  the  globes  as  generally 
mounted,   the  indices  move  over  the  horary  circles 
while    the    globe  is  moving,   and  thus   point  out  the 
change   of  time.     For  farther  particulars   of   thefe 
globes,  and   the  method  of  uling   them,    Mr  Adam's 
'freatife  on  their  Conftruftion  and  Ufe,    &c.   1772, 
may  be  confulted. 

The  additions  and  alterations  abovementioned, 
made  by  Mr  Adam,  may  fave  trouble  to  a  pradiiioner 
in  the  performance  of  a  few  complex  problems,  and 
render  the  globes  more  elegant  and  coftly  ;  but  to  a 
young  beginner,  the  more  fimplc  the  conllruflion  of 
the  globes,  the  better  will  they  be  adapted  to  initiate 
him  into  the  rationale  and  practice  of  the  problems  in 
general  ;  and  as  fuch,  the  globes,  as  improved  by  the 
late  Mr  B.  Martin  and  Mr  Wright,  defcribed  below, 
appear  to  have  confidcrabty  the  advantage  in  fimpli- 
city,  and  to  obviate  feveral  material  defedls  that  attend 
the  conllruflion  of  the  other  globes.  The  chief  of  the 
defeifls  in  the  old  globes  is,  that  the  horary  circle  be- 
ing fcrewed  on  the  meridian  at  the  north  pole,  pre- 
vents the  elevation  of  the  fouth  pole  ;  which  is  ne- 
ceflaiy  for  the  pcrforance  of  the  problems  for  all  lati- 
tudes. In  Mr  Adam's,  the  femicircular  wire  JEY  pre- 
venting the  equator  being  placed  exactly  in  the  hori- 
zon, or  the  poles  in  the  zenith,  the  great  diOance  of 
the  ftrong  brafs  circle  NZvES  from  the  furface  of  the 
globe,  on  account  of  the  brafs  fcmicircles,  renders  the 
folution  of  problems,  which  require  the  ufe  of  the 
ftrong  circle,  not  very  eafy  nor  accurate.  gg 

An  eafy  and  expeditious  method  of   elevating  the  Mr  Mar- 
fouth  pole  of    the   terreftrial   globe;  and    by  which  tin's  im- 
mcans  the  new  difcoveries,  tracks,  &c.  made  of  late  proTcment. 
years  by  Captain  Cook  and  other  eminent  navigators 
in  the  fouth  feas,    may  be  clearly  feen  and  traced  by 
the  eye  over  all  the  fouthern  ocean,  was  made  ufe  of 
by  Mr  B.  Martin  in  the  conftrudlion  of  the  following 
improvement. 

There  is  a  groove  turned  out  on  the  back  part  of 
the  brafs  meridian  A  (fig.  2.);  and  by  unfcrewing  the 
nut  of  the  hour  circle  D  at  the  north  pole,  the  circle 
is  made  to  Hide  away  to  any  other  part  of  the  meri- 
dian, as  at  G.  The  meridian  is  fixed  or  moveable 
at  pleafure  by  a  fcrew  paffing  into  the  groove,  though 
the  jiiece  or  fide  of  the  notch  in  whicli  it  moves,  oh 
the  bottom  or  nadir  point :  by  properly  loofcning  this 
fcrew,  the  meridian  is  free  to  move,  and  the  globe 
with  it,  into  any  required  polition  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  confined  within  the  notch  of  the  brafs- 
piece,  and  thereby  the  globe  is  prevented  from  fall- 
ing out  of  the  frame  in  any  polition  thereof  whatfo- 
cver.  The  hour-circle  being  removed,  both  ti<e  north 
and  fouth  poles  of  the  globe  may  be  placed  in  the  ho- 
rizon, and  thereby  form  a  right  fphere,  whicli  the 
ufual  mounting  of  the  globes  does  not  admit  of. 

Alfo  by  this  conftrudlion,  the  fouth  pole  may  be 
elevated  for  all  latitudes  :  for  this  purpofe  there  is  an 
hour-circle  about  the  fouth  pole  between  the  meridian 
and  the  globe,  which  does  not  obftruft  the  fight  cf 
any  land,  none  having  been  thereabouts  difcovered. 
Confequently  the  globe  is  thus  ecjually  ufciul  for  the 
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Principle!  folutioti  of  all  common  geographical  problems  in  the 
and       foutheni  as  in  the  northern  hemifpherc,  and  more  ex- 
^Praflice. ^  tcniively  fo  than  heretofore. 

In  this  new  meihod  of  mounting  the  globe,  it  may 
readily  be  converted  into  ifelluriau  j  for  as  the  globe 
cannot  fall  out  of  the  frame,  the  horizon  of  the  globe 
may  be  placed  in  a  perpendicular  polition  :  then  the 
fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  being  brought  to  the  meri- 
dian, and  its  declination  found,  the  pole  of  the  globe 
muA  be  elevated  to  that  declination  ;  which  may  be 
done  by  means  of  the  degrees  cut  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  meridian  for  that  purpofe.  If  alighted  candle  be 
placed  at  a  coni'iderable  diilance,  exactly  the  height 
of  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  in  a  line  with  the  me- 
ridian, the  globe  will  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of 
our  earth  for  that  day  ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  horizon  of 
the  globe  becomes  the  folar  horizon,  and  divides  the 
whole  into  the  enlightened  and  dark  Lemifphercs  : 
therefore  upon  turning  the  globe  about  its  axis  from 
wefb  to  eaft,  it  will  clearly  appear  that  all  places 
emerging  out  of  the  dark  hemifphere  into  the  lumi- 
nous one,  under  the  weflernpart  of  the  horizon,  will 
fee  the  fun  then  as  riling  ;  when  they  arrive  at  the 
meridian,  it  will  be  their  noon  ;  and  when  they  de- 
fcendinto  the  dark  hemifphere  at  the  caftern  part  of 
the  horizon,  they  will  fee  the  fun  as  fetting. 

When  any  place  is  under  the  meridian, fet  the  hour- 
index  to  XII,  and  revolve  the  globe  ;  then  you  will 
fee  the  natural  motion  and  pofition  of  that  place  at 
hours  of  the  day  ;  at  what  time  the  fun  rifes  or  ftts 
to  it ;  the  length  of  the  diurnal  and  nodurual  arches, 
or  of  day  and  night ;  at  which  place  the  (un  does  not 
rife  and  fct  at  that  time  ;  and  from  whence  the  vicif- 
iitudes  of  the  fcaions  throughout  the  year  in  all  lati- 
tudes, &c.  &c. 

To  give  this  experiment  thebefl  efFeft,  the  candle 
fliould  be  enclofed  within  a  common  dark  lanthorn, 
and  its  light  illue  through  a  hole  or  lens  made  for 
that  purpofe. 

On  the  outer  part  of  the  fliding  hour-circle,  at  the 
north  pole,  are  ufually  engraved  the  points  of  the 
compais ;  fo  that  by  bringing  that  circle  centrally 
over  any  place  on  the  globe,  it  will  appear  by  infpec- 
tion  only  upon  what  point  ofthecompafs  any  other 
place  bears  from  it,  and  that  all  over  the  globe. 

This  method  of  the  Hiding  hour-circle  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  celcllial  globe.  Mr  G.  Wright  of 
London  has  yet  farther  fimplified  the  conftruftion  of 
provement.  the  hour-circles,  and  it  is  thereby  rather  lefs  operofc 
than  Mr  Martin's  abovementioned.  It  confills  of  the 
following  particulars :  There  are  engraved  on  the 
globes  two  hour-circles, one  at  each  of  the  poles;  which 
are  divided  into  a  double  fet  of  12  hours,  as  ufual  in 
the  common  brafs  ones,  except  that  the  hours  are 
figured  round  both  to  the  right  and  left  (fee  fig.  3.). 
The  hour-hand  or  index  (A)  is  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  under  the  brafs  meridian,  as  to  be  moveable  at 
pleafure  to  any  required  part  of  the  hour-circle,  and 
yet  remain  there  fixed  during  the  revolution  of  the 
globe  on  its  axis  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
poles  of  the  globe.  In  this  manner  the  motion  of  the 
globe  round  its  axis,  carrying  tlie  hour  circle,  the  fix- 
ed index  ferves  to  point  out  the  time,  the  fame  as  in 
the  reverie  way  by  Mr  Martin's  or  other  globes. 
There  is  a  fniall  advantage  by  having  the  hour-  circle 
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figured  both  ways,  as  one  hoar  ferves  as  a  comple-  Principlct 
ment  to  XII.  for  the  other,  and  the  timeof  fun  riling       *"d 
and  fetting,  and  vice  verfa,  may  be  both  feen  at  the   P""^'"- 
fame  time  on  the  hour-circle.    In  the  problems  gene-         "^^^ 
rally  to  be  performed,  the  iijner-circle  is  the  circle  of 
reckoning,   and  the  outer  one  only  the  complement. 
Fig.  4.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  globe,    with  Mr 
Wright's  improved  hour-circle  at  C. 

Mr  William  Jones,  mathematical  inftrument  ma- 
ker, Holborn,  who  mounts  globes  according  to  the 
improvements  abovementioned  of  Melfrs  Martin  and 
Wright,  applies  1  compafs  of  a  portable  fize  to  the 
call  part  of  the  wooden  horizon  circle  of  both  globes 
(lee  F,  fig.  2.),  by  a  dove-tail  Aider  on  the  lid  of  the 
compafs-box  ;  \h  hich  method  is  found  more  conveni- 
ent and  ready  in  tlie  performance  of  problems,  than 
when  fixed  underneath  the  frame  at  the  feet  ;  and  as 
it  occafionally  Hides  away  from  the  globes,  the  coni- 
pafs  becomes  ufeful  in  other  fituations.  ,« 

In  order  to  the  performance  of  the  problems  which  Mr  Smea- 
relate  to  the  altitudes  and  azimuthsof  celeftialobjedts,  ts"'' im- 
Mr  Smeaton,  F.  R.S.  has  made  fonie  improvements  P™^^" 
applicable  to  the  celeftial globe  ;  and  togiveforae  idea, '"'°'^' 
of  the  conftruclion,  they  may  be  defcribed  as  follows  : 
Inftead  of  a  thin  flexible  (lip  of  brafs,  which  n-ene- 
rally  accompanies  the  globes,  called  the  quudiant  of 
altitHdc,  Mr  Smeaton  fubftitutes  an  arch  of  a  circle  of 
the  fame  radius,  breadth,  and  fubflauce,  as  the  brafg 
meridian,  divided  into  degrees,  &c.  limilartothe  di- 
vifions  of  that  circle,  and  which,  on  account  of  its 
ftrength,  is  not  liable  to  be  bent  out  of  the  plane  of 
a  vertical  circle,  as  ufual  with  the  common  quadrant 
put  to  globes.  That  end  of  this  circular  arch  at  which 
the  divilions  begin,  reflsonthe  horizon,  being  filed  oft' 
fquare  to  fit  and  reft  fteadily  on  it  throughout  its  whole 
breadth  ;  and  the  upper  end  of  the  arch  is  firmly  at- 
tached, by  means  of  an  arm,  to  a  vertical  focket,  ia 
fuch  a  manner  that  when  the  lower  end  of  the  arch 
reftson  the  horizon,  the  lower  end  of  this  focket  lliall 
rcfl  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  brafs  meridian,  dirci^fly 
over  the  zenith  of  the  globe.  This  focket  is  fitted  to 
and  ground  with  afleel-fpindle  of  the  fame  length,  fo 
that  it  will  turn  freely  on  it  without  (haking  ;  and  the 
fleel-fpindle  has  an  apparatus  attached  to  its  lower  end, 
by  which  it  can  be  fallened  in  a  vertical  pofition  to 
the  brafs  meridian,  with  its  centre  direftly  over  the 
zenith  point  of  the  globe.  The  fpindle  being  fixed 
firmly  in  this  pofition,  and  the  focket  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  circular  arch  put  on  to  it,  and  fo  ad- 
jufted  that  the  lower  end  of  the  arch  juft  refts  on 
and  fits  clofe  to  the  horizon  ;  it  is  evident  that  the 
altitude  of  any  obje<5t  above  the  horizon  will  be  fhown 
by  the  degree  which  itinterfefts  on  this  arch,  and  its 
azimuth  by  thateod  of  the  arch  which  reflson  the  ho- 
rizon. 

Befides  this  improvement,  Mr  Smeaton  direds  to 
place  the  index  Vi^hich  is  ufaally  fixed  on  one  end  of 
the  axis  to  point  out  the  hour,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
its  upper  furface  may  move  in  the  plane  of  the  hour- 
circk  rather  than  above  it,  as  it  ufually  does.  He 
files  off  the  end  of  this  index  to  a  circular  arch, 
of  the  fame  radius  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  hour- 
circle,  to  which  it  is  to  fit  very  exactly  ;  and  a  fine 
line  is  drawn  on  its  upper  furface  to  determine  the 
time  by,  inftead  of  the  tapering  point  which  is  gene- 
4  O  3  rail/ 
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By  thefe  means  half  minutes  maybe  dif- 
tmo-uidied,  if  the  hour  circle  be  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Mr  Smtaton  alfo  defcribes  a  contrivance  for 
preventing  the  meridian  from  Ihifting  after  being 
reftified  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  while  the 
operator  is  engaged  in  adjalling  other  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus. But  as  the  purpofe  which  this  is  intended 
to  anfwer  appears  to  be  much  better  performed  by 
the  turned  groove  on  the  meridian  in  Mr  Martin's 
contrivance  defcribed  above,  we  fliall  omit  the  particu- 
lar defcription  ;  and  for  farther  explanations  and  ii- 
guresof  Mr  Smeaton's  improvements,  rcferthe  reader 
to  ihe  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  LXXIX,  Part  i. 

For  another  improvement  made  to  the  cekflial 
globe,  byMrFergufon,  fee  Astronomy,  n°  493,  and 
lig.  187  of  plate  LXXXI. 

Mofl  of  the  above  problems  may  alfo  be  performed 
by  means  of  accurate  maps  ;  but  this  requires  a  great 
deal  of  calculation,  which  is  often  very  troublelome. 
TheAnalemma,orOrthographicProjeaion,delineated 
on  Plate  CCXII.  willfolve  many  of  the  mofl  curious  ; 
and  with  thcairiftance  of  the  maps  will  be  almoft  equi- 
ralent  to  a  terreftrial  globe.  The  parallellines  drawn 
on  this  figure  reprefent  the  degrees  of  the  fun's  decli- 
nation from  the  equator,  whether  north  or  fouth, 
amounting  to  2?',  nearly.  On  thefe  lines  are  marked 
the  months  and  days  which  correfpond  to  fuch  and 
fuch  declinations.  The  lize  of  the  figure  does  not  ad- 
mit of  having  every  day  of  the  year  inferted  ;  but  by 
making  allowance  for  the  intermediate  days  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reft,  the  declination  may  be  guelfed  at 
with  tolerable  cxaftnefs.  The  elliptical  lines  are  de- 
figned  to  fliow  the  hours  of  fun-riling  or  fun-fetting  be- 
fore or  after  fix  o'clock.  As  60  minutes  make  an 
hour  of  time,  a  fourth  part  of  the  fpace  between  each 
of  the  hour-lines  will  reprefent  1 5  minutes ;  which  the 
eye  can  readily  guefs  at,  and  which  is  as  great  exact- 
iiefs  as  can  be  expedcd  from  any  mechanical  inven- 
tion, oras  isneccifary  to  anfwer  any  common  purpofe. 
The  circles  drawn  round  the  centre  at  the  difUnce  of 
II?  each,  (how  the  point  of  the  compafs  on  which  the 
full  rifes  and  fets,  and  on  what  point  the  twilight  be- 
gins  and  ends. 

In  order  to  make  ufe  of  this  analemma,  it  is  only 
nccefTary  to  confider,  that,  when  the  latitude  of  the 
place  and  the  fun's  declination  are  both  north  or  both 
fouth,  the  fun  rifcs  before  (ix  o'clock,  between  the  eaft 
and  the  elevated  pole  ;  that  is,  towards  the  north,  if 
the  latitude  and  declination  are  north  ;  or  towards  the 
fouth,  if  the  latitude  and  declination  are  fouth.  Let  us 
now  fuppofe  it  is  required  to  find  the  time  of  the  fun's 
rifing  and  fetting,  the  length  of  the  days  and  niglits, 


the  lime  when  the  twilight  begins  and  ends,  and  what 
point  of  the  horizon  the  fun  rifcs  and  fets  on,  for  the 
Lizard  point  in  England,  Franckfort  in  Germany,  or 
Abbeville  in  France,  on  the  30th  of  April.  The  l.iti- 
ti'.de  of  thefe  places  by  the  maps  will  be  found  nearly 
50°  north.  Place  the  moveable  index  fo  that  its  point 
may  touch  50°  on  the  quadrant  of  north  latitude  in  the 
figure  ;  then  obferve  where  its  edge  cuts  the  parallel 
line  on  which  April  30th  is  wrote.  From  this  reckon 
the  hour-lines  towards  the  centre,  and  you  will  find 
tli.it  the  parallel-line  is  cut  by  the  index  nearly  at  the 
diltance  of  one  hour  and  15  minutes.  So  the  fun  rifts 
at  one  hour  15  minutes  before  fix,  or  45  minutes  af- 
ter four  in  the  morning,  and  fets  15  minutes  after 
feven  in  the  evening.  The  length  of  the  day  is  14 
hours  30  minutes.  Obferve  how  far  the  interfedion 
of  the  edgeof  the  index  with  the  parallel  of  April  30th 
is  diflant  from  any  of  the  concentric  circles  ;  which 
you  will  find  to  be  a  little  beyond  that  marked  two 
pointsof  the  compafs ;  and  thisfliows,  that  on  the  30th 
of  April  the  fun  rifes  two  points  and  fomewhat  more 
from  the  calf  towards  the  north,  or  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  E.  N.  E.  and  fets  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward of  W.  N.  W.  To  find  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  twilight,  take  from  the  graduated  arch  of  the 
circle  1 7'  degrees  with  a  pair  of  compalTes  ;  move  one 
foot  of  the  compalles  extended  to  this  diftance  along 
the  parallel  for  the  30th  of  April,  till  the  other  jull 
touches  the  edge  of  the  index,  which  mufl  flill  point 
at  50.  The  place  where  the  other  foot  refls  on  the 
parallel  of  April  301I1,  then  denotes  the  number  of 
hours  before  fix  at  which  the  twilight  begins.  This  is 
fomewhat  more  than  three  hours  and  an  half;  which 
Ihows,  that  the  twilight  then  begins  foon  after  two 
in  the  morning,  and  likewife  that  it  begins  to  appear 
near  five  points  from  the  call  towards  the  north.  The 
ufes  of  this  analemma  may  be  varied  in  a  great  number 
of  ways  ;  but  the  example  juft  now  given  will  befuf- 
ficicnt  for  the  ingenious  reader. — Thefmall  circles  on 
the  fame  plate,  marked  IJland,  Promontury,  &c.  are 
added  in  order  to  render  the  maps  more  intelligible, 
by  Ihowing  how  the  different  fubjects  are  commonly 
delineated  on  them. 

Having  thus  explained  the  ufe  of  the  globes,  and 
general  principles  of  geography,  we  mufl  refer  to  the 
Maps  for  the  fituaiion  of  each  particular  country,  with 
regard  to  longitude,  laiitude,  &c.  and  to  the  names 
of  the  countries  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  al- 
phabet, for  the  mofl  remarkable  particulars  concern- 
ing them. 
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GEOMANCY,  Geomantia,  akind  of  divination, 
performed  by  means  of  a  number  of  little  points,  or 
dots,  made  on  paper  at  random  :  and  confidering  the 
various  lines  and  figures,  which  thofe  points  prefeut  ; 
and  thence  forming  a  pretended  judgment  of  futurity, 
and  deciding  any  queflion  propofed. 

The  word  isformedof  theGreekT)i,?fr;-^,  "earth  ;" 
and  finmia,  "  divination  ;"  it  being  the  ancient  cuf- 


tom  to  cart  little  pebbles  on  the  ground,  and  thence 
to  form  their  conjectures  ;  inllead  of  the  points  after- 
wards made  ufe  of. 

Polydore  Virgil  defines  geomancy  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion performed  by  means  of  clefts  or  chinks  made  in 
the  ground  ;  and  takes  the  Perfian  Magi  to  have  been 
the  inventors  thereof. 
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ORIGINALLY  fignified  no  more  than  the  art  of 
meafiiring  the  earth,  or  any  diftances  or  dimcn- 
fions  within  it  :  but  at  prefcnt  it  denotes  the  fcicnce 
of  magnitude  in  general;  comprehending  the  doc- 
trine and  relations  of  whatever  is  fiifceptible  of  aug- 
mentation or  diminution,  conlidercd  in  that  light. 

Hence  to  geometry  may  be  referred  the  conlidcra- 
tioii  not  only  of  lines,  fnrfaces,  and  folids ;  but  alfo 
of  time,  velocity,  number,  weight,  &c. 

This  fcicnce  had  its  rife  among  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  in  a  manner  compelled  to  invent  it,  to  remedy 
the  confulion  which  generally  happened  in  their  lands, 
from  the  inundations  of  the  river  Nile,  which  carried 
away  all  boundaries,  and  effaced  all  the  limits  of  their 
polfcllions.  Thus  this  invention,  which  at  tirll  con- 
iifled  only  in  meafuring  the  lands,  that  every  perfon 
might  have  what  belonged  to  him,  was  called  _^t?£/- 
melrj,  or  the  art  of  meafuring  land  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  draughts  and  fchcmes,  which  they  were 
annually  compelled  to  make,  helped  them  to  difcover 
many  excellent  propertiesofthefe  figures  ;  which  fpe- 
culations  continued  to  be  gradually  improved,  and  are 
fo  to  this  day. 


Yrom  Egypt  geometry  palTed  into  Greece  ;  where 
it  continued  to  receive  new  improvements  in  the  hands 
of  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Archimedes,  Euclid,  &c.  The 
Elements  of  Geometry,  written  by  this  lail  in  ij 
books,  are  a  mofl  convincing  proof  to  what  perfec- 
tion tills  fcicnce  was  carried  among  the  ancients. 
However,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  it  fell  lliort 
of  modern  geometry  ;  the  bounds  of  which,  what 
by  the  invention  of  riuxions,  and  the  difcovery  of  the 
almofl  iiLfinite  orders  of  curves,  are  greatly  enlar- 
ged. 

We  may  diftinguidi  ilie  progrefs  of  geometry  into 
three  sges  ;  the  lirft  of  which  was  in  its  meridian  glory 
at  the  time  when  Euclid's  Elements  appeared  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  beginning  with  Archimedes,  reaches  to  the 
time  of  Des  Cartes,  who,  by  applying  algebra  to  the 
elements  of  geometry,  gave  anew  turn  to  this  fcience, 
which  has  been  carried  to  its  utmolt  perfecTion  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  and  Mr  Leibnitz. 

In  treating  this  ufeful  fubjett,  we  lliall  divide  it  into 
iwci  parts  ;  the  firfl  containing  the  general  principles  ; 
and  the  fecond,  the  application  of  thefe  principles  to 
the  menfuration  of  furfaces,  folids,  &c. 


Part  I.     GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   of   GEOMETRY. 


Plate 
CCXV. 


Art. 


I.  \    Point  is  that  whicli  is  not  made  up  of 
-^^  pirts,  or  which  is  of  itfelf  indlvilible. 

2.  Aline  is  a  length  without  breidth,  asA B. 

3.  The  extremi  iesof  a  lin;  are  points  ;  as  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  line   AB,  are   the  points  A  and  B, 

fig-  I- 

4.  If  the  line  AB  be  the  nei^'^efl  diftance  between 
its  extremes  A  and  B,  then  i:  is  called  a.  jiraight  lute, 
as  AB;  but  if  it  be  not  the  neareft  cfiftance,  then  it  is 
called  a  curvi.  I'm;,  as  a  b,  fig.  i. 

5.  A  furface  is  that  which  is  confulered  as  having 
only  length  and  breadth,  but  no  thickncfs,  as  fig.  2. 

6.  The  terms  or  boundaries  of  a  furface  are  lines. 

7.  A  plain  furface  is  that  which  lies  even  between 
its  extremes. 

8.  The  inclination  between  two  lines  meeting  one 
another  (provided  they  do  not  make  one  continued 
line),  or  the  opening  bet  ween  them,  is  called  an  angle  ; 
thus  the  inclination  of  the  line  AB  to  the  line  CB  (fig. 
3.)  meeting  one  another  at  B,  or  the  opening  between 
the  two  lines  AB  and  CB,  is  called  an  ar.gU. 

9.  When  the  lines  forming  the  angle  are  right  lines, 
then  it  is  called  a  rigkt-lir.cj  angle,  as  fig.  4.  ;  if  one  of 
them  be  right  and  the  other  curved,  it  is  called  a  mix- 
ed aiigU,  as  fig.  5. ;  if  both  of  them  be  curved,  it  is 
called  a  curve-lined n/igle,  as  fig.  6. 

10.  If  a  right  line  AB  fall  upon  another  DC,  (fig.  7.) 
fo  as  to  incline  neither  to  one  fide  nor  to  the  other, 
leut  make  the  angles  ABD,  ABC,  on  each  fide  equal 
to  one  another  ;  then  the  line  AB  is  faid  to  he  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  DC,  and  the  two  angles  are  called 
right-angles. 

11.  An  obtufe  angle  is  that  which  is  greater  than  a 


right  one,  as  fig.  8.  ;  and  an  acute  angle,  that  which 
is  lefs  than  a  right  one,  as  fig.  9. 

12.  If  a  right  line  DC  be  fallened  at  one  of  its 
ends  C,  and  the  other  end  D  be  carried  quite  round, 
then  the  fpice  comprehended  is  called  n  circle  ;  the 
curve  line  defcribed  by  the  point  D,  is  called  tJic  peri- 
phery or  circtinifenjiee  of  ihe  circle;  the  fixed  point  C 
is  called  the  centre  of  it  ;   fig.  10. 

13.  The  dcfcribing  line  CD  is  called  the  )W;///, 
viz.'  any  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  ciicumfe- 
rence;  whence  all  radii  of  the  fame  or  equal  circles 
arc  equal. 

14.  Any  line  drawn  through  ;he  centre,  and  termi- 
nated both  ways  by  the  circumference,  is  called  a  di- 
ameter, as  BD  is  a  diameter  of  the  circle  BADE.  And 
the  diameter  divides  the  circle  and  circumference  in- 
tojwo  equal  parts,  and  is  double  the  radius. 

15.  The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  fuppofed 
to  be  divided  into  560  equal  parts,  called  degrees;  and 
each  degree  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts,  called  mi- 
7tutes  ;  and  each  minute  in  60  equal  parts,  called /;•- 
coiids  ;  and  thefe  into  thirds,  fourths,  &c.  thefe  jjarts 
being  greater  or  lefs  according  as  the  radius  is. 

16.  Any  part  of  the  circumference  is  called  an 
arch,  or  arc  ;  and  is  called  an  arc  of  as  many  de- 
grees as  it  contains  parts  of  the  360,  into  which  the 
circumference  was  divided  :  thus  if  AD  be  the  i  of 
the  circumference,  then  the  arc  AD  is  an  arc  of  4J 
degrees. 

17.  A  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arc  to  the 
other,  is  called  a  chord,  and  is  the  meafure  of  the 
arc  :  thus  the  right  line  AB  is  the  chord  of  the  arch 
ADD.  fig.  II. 

18.  Any 
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General        tS.  Ally  part  of  a  circle  cut  ofF  by  a  chord,  is  called 

Fnnciples.^  zfegment  ;   thus  the  fpace  comprehended  between  the 

chord  AB  and  the  circumference  ADB  (which  is  cut 

off"  by  the  chord  AB)  is  called  z figment.     Whence  it 

is  plain, 

\j},  That  all  cliords  divide  the  circle  into  two  feg- 
ments. 

indly.  The  lefs  the  chord  is,  the  more  onequal  are 
the  fegments,  and  e  contra. 

_  Zdly,  When  the  chord  is  greatefl,  viz.  when  it  is  a 
diameter,  then  the  fegments  are  equal,  viz.  each  a  fe- 
jnicircle. 

19  Any  part  of  a  circle  (lefs  than  a  femicircle) 
contained  between  two  radii  and  an  arc,  is  called  a 
fe^or  ;  thus  the  fpace  contained  between  the  two  ra- 
dii, AC,  BC,  and  the  arc  AB,  is  called  a  fiBor, 
fig.  12. 

20.  The  right -fine  of  any  arc,  is  a  line  drawn  per- 
pendicular from  one  end  of  the  arc,  to  a  diameter 
drawn  through  the  other  end  of  the  fame  arc  ;  thus 
(fig.  13.)  AD  is  the  right  line  of  the  arc  AB,it  being 
a  line  drawn  from  A,  the  one  end  of  the  arc  AB,  per- 
pendicular to  CB,  a  diameter  paffing  through  B,  the 
other  end  of  the  arc  AB. 

Now  the  fines  Handing  on  the  fame  diameter.  Hill 
increafe  till  they  come  to  the  centre,  and  then  becom- 
ing the  radius,  it  is  plain  that  the  radius  EC  is  the 
greatefl  poinble  fine,  and  for  that  reafon  it  is  called 
the  ■whole  (me. 

Since  the  whole  fine  EC  mufl  be  perpendicular  to  the 
diameter  KB  (by  def.  20.),  therefore  producing  the 
diameter  EG,  tlie  two  diameters  FB,EG,muft  crofsone 
.another  at  right  angles,  and  fo  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  niuft  be  divided  by  them  into  four  parts, 
EB,  BG,  GF,  and  F£,  and  thefe  four  parts  are  equal 
to  one  another  (by  def.  10.)  and  fo  EB  a  quadrant,  or 
fourth  part  of  the  circumference;  therefore  theradius 
EC  is  always  tlie  fine  of  the  quadrant,  or  fourth  part 
of  the  circle  EB.  ^ 

Sines  are  faid  to  be  of  fo  many  degrees,  as  the  arc 
■contains  parts  of  the  360,  inta  which  the  circumfe- 
rence is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  :  fo  the  radius  being 
the  fine  of  a  quadrant,  or  fourth  part  of  the  circumfe- 
rence, which  contains  90  degrees  (the  fourth  part  of 
360),  therefore  the  radius  mufl  be  the  fine  of  90  de- 
.grees. 

21.  The  part  of  the  radius  comprehended  between 
the  extremity  of  the  right  fine  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  arc,  viz.  DB,  is  called  the  vcrfed  iinc  of  the  arc 
AB. 

22.  If  to  any  point  in  the  circumference,  viz.  B, 
ihere  be  drawn  a  diameter  FCB,  and  from  the  point 
B,  perpendicular  to  that  diameter,  there  be  drawn  the 
inie  BH;  that  line  is  called  a  tangent  to  the  circle  in 
the  point  B;  which  tangent  can  touch  the  circle  only 
jn  one  point  B,  elfe  if  it  touched  it  in  more,  it  wouli 
go  within  it,  and  fo  not  be  a  tangent  but  a  chord,  Cbv 
art.  17.)  ^  ' 

23.  The  tangent  of  any  arc  AB,  is  a  right   line 
.drawn  perpendicular  to   a  diameter  through    the  one 
«nd  of   the   arc  B,  and  terminated    by   aline  CAH 
<lrawn  from  the  centre  through  the  other  end  A;  thus 
BH  is  the  tangent  of  the  arc  AB. 

_  24.  And  the  line  which  terminates   the  tangent 
y'vz..  CH,  is  called  the  fecant  of  the  arc  AB.  ' 
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2;.  What  an  arc  wants  of  a  qusdrant  is  called  the 
complement  of  that  arc  ;  thus  AE,  being  what  the  arc 
AB  wants  of  the  quadrant  EB,  is  called  the  comple- 
ment of  the  arc  AB. 

26-  And  what  an  arc  wants  of  a  femicircle  is  called 
ihtfiipplemnet  of  that  arc  :  thus  fince  AF  is  what  the 
arc  AB  wants  of  the  femicircle  BAF,  it  is  the  fupple- 
ment  of  the  arc  AB. 

27.  The  fine,  tangent,  &c.  of  the  complement  of 
any  arc,  is  called  the  co-fme,  co-tangent,  &c.  of  that 
arc;  thus  the  fine,  tangent,  &c.  of  the  arc  AE,  is  call- 
ed the  co-fine,  CO- tangent,  &c.  of  the  arc  AB. 

28.  The  fine  of  the  fupplement  of  anarcis  the  fame 
with  the  fine  of  the  arc  itfelf ;  for  drawing  them  ac- 
cording to  the  definition,  there  refults  the  felf-famc 
line. 

29.  A  right-lined  angle  is  meafured  by  an  arc  of  a 
circle  defcribed  upon  the  angular  point  as  a  centre 
comprehended  between  the  two  legs  that  form  the 
angle  ;  thus  (fig.  14.)  the  ansle  ABD  is  meafured  by 
the  arc  AD  of  the  circle  CADE  that  is  defcribsd  up- 
on the  point  B  as  a  centre;  and  the  angle  is  faid  to  be 
of  as  many  degrees  as  the  arc  is  ;  fo  if  the  arc  AD  be 
4J  degrees,  then  the  angle  ABD  is  laid  to  be  an  an- 
gle of  45  degrees. 

Hence  the  angles  are  greater  or  lefs,  according  as 
the  arc  defcribed  about  the  angular  point,  and  termi- 
nated by  the  two  legs,  contain  a  greater  or  a  Ic'snum- 
ber  of  degrees. 

30.  When  one  line  falls  perpendicularly  to  another, 
as  ABon  CD,  fig.  15.  then  the  angles  are  right  (by 
the  10  def.);  and  defcribing  a  circle  on  the  ceatre 
B,  fince  the  angles  ABC  ABD  are  equal,  their  mea- 
fures  muft  be  fo  too,  i.  e,  the  arcs  AC  AD  mull  Le 
equal ;  but  the  whole  CAD  is  a  femicircle,  fince  CD, 
a  line  paffing  through  the  centre  B,  is  a  diameter; 
therefore  each  of  the  parts  AC  AD  is  a  quadrant,  /.  e, 
90  degrees;  fo  the  meafiire  of  a  right  angle  is  always 
90  degrees. 

31.  If  one  line  AB  fall  any  way  upon  another,CD, 
then  the  funi  of  the  two  angles  ABC  ABD  is  always 
equal  to  the  fum  of  two  right  angles;  fig.  16.  For 
on  the  point  C,  defcribing  the  circle  CAD,  it  is  plain, 
that  CAD  is  a  femicircle  (by  the  14th);  but  CAD  is 
equal  to  CA  and  AD  the  meafure  of  the  two  angles  j 
therefore  the  fum  of  the  two  angles  is  equal  to  a  femi- 
circle, that  is,  to  two  right  angles,  (by  the  laft). 

Cor.  I.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  an- 
gles  which  can  be  made  from  a  point  in  any  line,  tow- 
ards one  fide  of  the  line,  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

2.  And  that  all  the  angles  which  can  be  made  about 
a  point,  are  equal  to  four  right  ones. 

32.  If  one  line  AC  crofs  another  BD  in  the  point 
E,  then  the  oppofite  angles  are  equal,  viz.  BEA  to 
C  ED,  and  BEC  equal  to  AED;  fig.  17.  For  upon 
the  point  E,  as  a  centre,  defcribing  the  circle  ABCD, 
it  is  plain  ABC  is  a  femicircle,  as  alfo  BCD  (by  the 
14th);  therefore  the  arc  ABC  is  equal  to  the  arc 
BCE  ;  and  from  both  taking  the  common  arc  BC, 
there  will  remain  AB  equal  to  CD,  /.  e.  the  angle 
BE.'i  equal  to  the  angle  CED  (by  art.  29.)  After  the 
fame  manner  we  may  prove,  that  the  angle  BEC  is 
equal  to  the  angle  AED. 

33.  Lines  which  are  equally  dillant  from  one  ano- 
ther, zxe  cMei  parallel  lines  ;  asAB,  CD,  fig.  18. 

34.  If 
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34.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallels  AB,  CD,  (fig. 
19.)  then  the  external  oppolite  angles  arc  equal,  viz. 

'  G£B  equal  to  CFH,  and  AEG  equal  to  HFD.  For 
iincs  AB  and  CD  arc  parallel  to  one  another,  they 
may  be  conlidered  as  one  broad  line,  and  GH  crofs- 
ing  it  ;  then  the  vertical  or  oppolite  angles  GEH 
CFH  are  equal  (by  art.  32.),  as  alfo  AEG  and  HFD 
by  the  fame. 

35.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallels  AB,  CD,  then 
the  alternate  angles,  viz.  AEF  and  EFD,  or  CFE 
and  FEB,  arc  equal ;  that  is,  the  angle  AEF  19  equal 
to  the  angle  EFD,  and  the  angle  CFE  is  equal  to 
the  angle  FEB,  for  GEB  is  equal  to  AEF'  (by  art. 
ga.),  and  CFH  is  equal  to  EFD  (by  the  fame)  ;  but 
GEB  is  equal  to  CFH  (by  ihc  lad)  ;  therefore  AEF 
is  equal  to  EFD.  The  fame  way  we  may  prove  FEB 
equal  to  EFC. 

36.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallel  lines  AB,  CD, 
then  the  external  angle  GEB  is  equal  to  the  internal 
oppofite  one  EFD,  or  GEA  equal  to  CFE.  For  the 
angle  AEF  is  equal  to  the  angle  EFD  (by  thelafl)  ; 
but  AEF  is  equal  to  GEB  (by  art.  32.),  therefore 
GEB  is  equal  to  EFD.  The  fame  way  we  may  prove 
AEG  equal  to  CFE. 

37.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallel  lines  AB,  CD, 
then  the  fum  of  the  two  internal  angles,  viz.  BEF  and 
DFE,  or  AEF  and  CFE,  are  equal  to  two  right  an- 
gles ;  for  fince  the  angle  GEB  is  equal  10  the  angle 
EFD  (by  art  36.),  to  both  add  the  angle  FEB,  then 
GEB  and  BEF  are  equal  to  BEF  and  DFE  ;  but 
GEB  and  BEF  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  (by 
art.  31.),  therefore  BEF  and  DFE  are  alfo  equal  to 
two  right  angles.  The  fame  way  we  may  prove  that 
AEF  and  CFE  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

38.  A  figure  is  any  part  of  fpace  bounded  by  lines 
or  a  line.  If  the  bounding  lines  be  ftraight,  it  is  called 
a  refiilhieat  figure,  as  fig.  20.  if  they  be  curved,  it  is 
called  a  curvUlneal  figurt,  as  fig.  21.  and  fig.  22.;  if 
they  be  partly  curve  lines  and  partly  ftraight,  it  is 
called  a  Juixt  figure,  as  fig.  23. 

39.'  The  molt  fimple  rcL'tilinear  figure  is  that  which 
is  bounded  by  three  rightlines,  and  is  called  a  triangle, 
as  fig.  24. 

40.  Triangles  are  divided  into  different  kinds,  both 
with  refpefl  to  their  fides  and  angles  :  with  rcfpcft 
to  their  fides,  they  are  commonly  divided  into  three 
kinds,  viz. 

41.  A  triangle  having  all  its  three  fides  equal  to  one 
another,  is  called  an  equilateral  triangle,  as  fig.  25. 

42.  A  triangle  having  two  of  its  iides  equal  to  one 
another,  and  the  third  iide  not  equal  to  either  of 
them,  is  called  an  Ifofceles  triangle,  as  fig.  26. 

43.  A  triangle  having  none  of  its  fides  equal  to  one 
another,  is  called  i  fcalene  triangle,  as  fig.  27. 

44.  Triangles,  with  refpeift  to  their  angles,  are  di- 
vided into  three  different  kinds,  viz. 

45.  A  triangle  having  one  of  its  angles  right,  is  call- 
ed a  right-angled  triangle,  as  fig.  28. 

46.  A  triangle  having  one  of  its  angles  obtufe,  or 
greater  than  a  right  angle,  is  cajlcd  an  oktnfe- angled 
triangle,  as  fig.  29. 

47.  Laflly,  a  triangle  having  all  its  angles  acute,  is 
sailed  an  acute-angled  triangle,  as  fig.  30. 

48.  In  all  right-angled  triangles,  the  ildes  compre- 
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bending  the  right  angle  are  called  the  legs,  and  the  fide 
oppofite  to  the  right  angle  is  called  the  hypaihci  ufe. 
Tlius  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  fig.  31.  (the 
right  angle  being  at  B),  the  two  fiJes  AB  and  BC, 
which  comprehend  the  right  angle  ABC,  arc  the 
legs  of  the  triangle  ;  and  the  Iide  AC,  which  is  oppo- 
lite to  the  right  angle  ABC,  is  the  hypoihenufe  of  the 
right-angled  triangle  ABC. 

49.  Both  obtufe  and  acute  angled  triangles  are  in 
general  called  oblique-angled  triangles ;  in  all  which 
any  fide  is  called  the  bafe,  and  the  other  two  the  fides. 

50.  The  perpendicular  height  of  any  triangle  is  a 
line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  bafe  perpendicu- 
larly ;  thus  if  the  triangle  ABC  (fig.  32.)  be  propof- 
ed,  and  BC  be  made  its  bafe,  then  A  will  be  the  ver- 
tex, viz.  the  angle  oppofite  to  the  bafe  ;  and  if  from 
A  you  draw  the  line  AD  perpendicular  to  BC,  then 
the  line  AD  is  the  height  of  the  triangle  ABC  {land- 
ing on  BC  as  its  bafe. 

Hence  all  triangles  flanding  between  the  fame  pa- 
rallels have  the  fame  height,  lince  all  the  perpendi- 
culars are  equal  by  the  nature  of  the  parallels. 

51.  A  figure  bounded  by  four  fides  is  called  a  qua- 
drilateral or  quadrangular  figure,  as  ABCD,  fig.  33. 

52.  Quadrilateral  figures,  whole  oppofite  fides  are 
parallel,  are  c&WiA  parallelograms.  Thus  in  the  qua- 
drilateral figure  ABDC,  if  the  Iide  AC  be  parallel  to 
the  fide  BD  which  is  oppofite  to  it,  and  AB  be  parallel' 
to  CD,  then  the  figure  ABDC  is  called  a  parallelo- 
grain. 

J3.  A  parallelogram  having  all  its  fides  equal  and 
angles  right,  is  called  a  fquare,  as  fig.  34. 

54.  That  whicfc  hath  only  the  oppofite  fides  equal, 
and  its  angles  right,  is  called  a  red  angle,  as  fig.  35. 

5;.  That  which  hath  equal  fides,  but  oblique  an- 
gles, is  called  a  rhombus,  as  fig.  36.  and  is  jufl  an  in- 
clined fquare. 

56.  That  which  hath  only  the  oppolite  fides  equal 
and  the  angles  oblique,  is  called  a  rhoviboiAss,  as  fig. 
37.  and  may  be  conceived  as  an  inclined  rertangle. 

57. 'When  none  of  the  fides  arc  parallel  to  another, 
then  the  quadrilateral  figure  is  called  a  trapezium. 

58.  Every  other  right-lined  figure,  that  has  more 
fides  than  four,  is  in  general  called  a  polygon.  And  fi- 
gures are  called  by  particular  names  according  totlic 
number  of  their  Iides,  viz.  one  of  five  fides  is  called  a 
pentagon,  of  fix  a  hexagon,  of  fcven  a  heptagon,  and  fo 
on.  When  the  fides  furmi,ugtlie  polygon  are  equal  tO' 
one  another,  tlie  tigure  is  called  a  regular  figure  or 
polygon. 

59.  hi  any  triangle  ABC  (fig.  38.)  on  of  its  fides,  as 
BC,  being  produced  towards  D,  the  external  angle  ACD 
is  equal  to  both  the  internal  oppofite  ones  taken  together, 
viz.  to  ABC  a?id  BAC.  In  order  to  prove  this,  thro' 
C,  draw  CE  parallel  to  AB  ;  then  lince  CE  is  paral- 
lel to  AB,  and  the  lines  AC  and  BD  crofs  them,  the 
angle  ECD  is  equal  to  ABC  (by  art.  36.)  and  the 
angle  ACE  equal  to  CAB  (by  art.  35.);  therefore  the: 
angles  ECD  and  ECA  arc  equal  to  the  angles  ABC 
and  CAB  ;  but  the  angles  ECD  and  ECA  are  toge- 
ther equal  to  the  angle  ACD  ;  therefore  the  angle 
ACD  is  equal  to  both  the  angles  ^"VBC  and  CAB  taken 
together. 

Cor.  Hcncs  it  may  be  proved,  that  if  two  lines  AB 
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General  and  CD  (fig.  39.)  be  croflcd  by  a  third  line  £F,  and 
Principles,  the  alternate  angles  AEF  and  EFD  be  equal,  the  lines 
^  AB  and  CD  will  be  parallel ;  for  it'  they  arc  not  pa- 
rallel, they  mull  mett  one  another  on  one  lide  of  the 
line  EF  (fuppofe  atG),  and  fo  form  the  triangle  EFG, 
one  of  whofe  lides  G£  being  produced  at  A,  the  ex- 
terior angle  AEF  mud  (by  this  article)  be  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  two  angles  EFG  and  EGF  ;  but,  by  fup- 
pofition,  it  is  equal  to  the  angles  EFG  alone  ;  there- 
fore the  angle  AEF  mull  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
two  angles  EFG  and  EGF,  and  at  the  fame  time  e- 
qual  to  the  angle  EFG  alone,  which  is  abfurd  ,  fo  the 
lines  AB  and  CD  cannot  meet,  and  therefore  mull  be 
parallel. 

60.  Ill  any  tria/ig/e  ABC,  all  the  three  atigU's  taken 
together  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  To  prove  this, 
you  mnfl  produce  BC,one  of  its  lides,  to  any  dillancc, 
fuppofe  to  D  ;  then  by  the  lall  propofiiion,  the  ex- 
ternal angle,  ACD,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  iwo  in- 
ternal oppofite  ones  CAB  and  ABC  ;  to  both  add  the 
angle  ACB,  then  the  fum  of  theanglesACDand  ACB 
will  be  equ:d  to  the  fum  of  the  angles  CAB  and  CBA 
and  ACB.  But  the  fum  of  the  angles  ACD  and 
ACB,  is  equal  to  two  right  ones  (by  art.  32.),  there- 
fore the  fum  of  the  three  angles  CAB  and  CBx'\  and 
ACB,  is  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  that  is,  the  fum 
of  the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  ACB  is  equal  to 
two  right  angles. 

Cor.  I.  Hence  in  any  triangle  given,  if  one  of  its 
angles  be  known,  the  ium  of  the  other  tsvo  is  alfo 
known  :  forlince  (by  the  lail)  the  fum  of  all  the  three 
is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  a  feraicircle,  it  is 
plain,  that  taking  any  one  of  them  from  a  femicircle  or 
180  degrees,  the  remainder  will  be  the  fum  of  the  o- 
thertwo.  Thus  (in  the  former  triangle  ABC)  if  the 
angle  ABC  be  40  degrees,  by  taking  40  from  180  we 
have  1 40  degrees  ;  which  is  the  fum  of  the  two  angles 
BAC,  ACB:  the  converfe  of  this  is  alfo  plain,  viz. 
the  fum  of  any  two  angles  of  a  triangle  being  given, 
the  other  angle  is  alfo  known  by  taking  that  fum  from 
180  degrees. 

2.  In  any  right-angled  triangle,  the  two  acute  an- 
gles mud  juft  make  up  a  right  one  between  them  ;  con- 
fequently,  any  one  of  the  oblique  angles  being  given, 
we  may  find  the  other  by  fubtrading  the  given  one 
from  90  degrees,  which  is  the  fum  of  both. 

61.  If  in  any  two  triangles,  ABC  (fig.  40.)  DEF 
(fig.  41.)  two  fides  of  the  one,  viz,  ABand  AC,  be  e- 
qual  to  two  lides  of  the  other,  viz.  to  DE  and  DF, 
each  to  each  refpeflively,  /.  e.  AB  to  DE  and  AC  to 
DF  ;  and  if  the  angles  included  between  the  equal 
lides  be  equal,  viz.  the  angle  BAC  eqnal  to  the  angle 
EDF  ;  then  the  remaining  lide  of  the  one  Ihall  be 
equal  to  tlie  reniair.ing  lide  of  the  other,  viz.  BC  to 
EF  ;  and  the  angles  oppofite  to  equal  fides  lliall  be  e- 
qual,  viz.  ABC  equal  to  DEF  (being  oppofite  to  the 
equal  lides  AC  and  DF),  alfo  ACB  equal  to  DFE 
(which  arc  oppofite  to  the  equal  fides  AB  and  DE). 
For  if  the  triangle  ABC  be  fuppofed  to  be  lifted  up 
and  put  upon  the  triangle  DEF,  and  the  point  A  on 
ihe  point  D  ;  it  is  plain,  lince  BA  and  DE  are  of  equal 
length,  the  point  B  will  fall  upon  the  point  E  ;  and 
lince  the  angles  BAC  EDF  are  equal,  the  line  AC  will 
fall  upon  the  line  DF  ;  and  they  beingof  equal  length, 
the  point  C  will  fall  upon  the  point  F ;  and  fo  the  line 
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BC  will  exaftly  agree  with  the  line  EF,  and  the  tri-    General 
angle  ABC  will  in  all  refpccts  be  exacUy  equal  to  the  Principles. 
triangie  DEF  j  and  the  angle  ABC  will  be  equal  to         " 
the  angle  DEF,  alfo  the  angle  ACB  will  be  equal  to 
the  angle  DFE. 

Cor.  I.  After  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  proved, 
that  if  in  any  two  triangles  ABC,  DEF  (fee  the  pre- 
ceding figure),  two  angles  ABC  and  ACB  of  the  one, 
be  equal  to  two  angles  DEF  and  DFE  of  the  other, 
each  to  each  refpeeiively,  viz.  the  angle  ABC  to  the 
angle  DEF,  and  the  angle  ACB  equal  to  the  angle 
DFE,  and  the  lides  included  between  thefe  angles  be 
alfo  equal,  v:z.  BC  equal  to  EF,  then  the  remaining 
angles,  and  the  lides  oppolite  to  the  equal  angles,  will 
alio  be  equal  each  to  each  refpeftively  ;  viz.  the  angle 
BAC  equal  to  the  angle  EDF,  the  fide  AB  equal  to 
DE,  and  AC  equal  to  DF  :  for  if  ihe  triangle  ABC  be 
fuppofed  to  be  lifted  up  and  laid  upon  the  triangle 
DEF,  the  point  B  being  put  upon  the  point  E,  and 
the  line  BC  upon  the  line  EF,  lince  BC  and  EF  arc 
of  equal  lengths,  the  point  C  will  fall  upon  the  point 
F,  and  lince  the  angle  ACB  is  equal  to  the  angle  L)FE, 
the  line  CA  will  fall  upon  the  line  FD,  and  by  the 
fame  way  of  reafoning  the  line  BA  will  fall  upon  the 
line  ED;  and  therefore  the  point  of  interfeiftion  of 
the  two  lines  BA  and  CA,  viz.  A,  will  fall  upon  the 
point  of  interfedlion  of  the  two  lines  ED  and  FD,  viz. 
D,  and  confcquently  BA  will  be  equal  to  ED,  and  AC 
equal  to  DF,  and  the  angle  BAC  equal  to  the  angle 
Ei:)F. 

Cor.  3.  It  follows  likewife  from  this  article,  that  if 
any  triangle  ABC  (fig.  42.)  has  two  of  its  lides  AB 
and  AC  equal  to  one  another,  the  angles  oppofite  to 
thefe  lides  will  alfo  be  equal,  viz.  the  angles  ABC 
equal  to  the  angle  ACB.  For  fuppofe  the  line  AD 
bifedling  the  angle  BAC,  or  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
angles  BAD  and  CAD,  and  meeting  BC  in  D,  then  the 
line  AD  will  divide  the  whole  triangle  BAC  into  two 
triangles  ABD  and  DAC  ;  in  which  BA  and  AD  two 
lides  of  the  one,  are  equal  to  CA  and  AD  two  fides 
of  the  other,  each  to  each  refpeclively,  and  the  in- 
cluded angles  BAD  and  DAC  arc  by  fuppofition  equal ; 
therefore  (by  this  article)  the  angle  ABC  mull  be 
equal  to  the  angle  ACB. 

62.  j4ity  angle,  as  BAD  (fig.  4;.)  at  the  circumfe- 
rence of  a  circle  BADE,  is  but  half  the  angle  BCD  at 
the  centre  flaiidiiig  on  the  fame  arch  BED.  To  de- 
monflrate  this,  draw  through  A  and  the  centre  C  the 
right-line  ACE,  then  the  angle  ECD  is  equal  to  both 
the  angles  DAC  and  ADC  (by  art.  59.);  but  fince 
AC  and  CD  are  equal  (being  two  radii  of  the  fame 
circle),  the  angles  fubtended  by  them  mufl  be  equal 
alfo  (by  art.  62.  cor.  2.),  /.  e,  the  angle  CAD  equal  to 
the  angle  CDA  ;  therefore  ihe  fum  of  them  is  double 
any  one  of  them,  /'.  e.  DAC  and  ADC  is  double  of 
CAD,  and  therefore  ECD  is  alfo  double  of  DAC  :  the 
fame  way  it  may  be  proved,  that  ECB  is  double  of 
CAB  ;  and  therefore  the  angle  BCD  is  double  of  the 
angle  BAD,  or  BAD  the  half  of  BCD,  which  was  to 
be  proved. 

Cor.  I.  Hence  an  angle  at  the  circumference  is  raea- 
fured  by  half  the  arc  it  fubtcnds  ;  for  the  angle  at  the 
centre  (flandiHg  on  the  fame  arc)  is  mtafurcd  by  the 
whole  arc  (by  art.  29.)  ;  but  fince  the  angle  at  the 
centre  is  double  that  at  the  circumference,  itis plain  the 
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angle  at  the  circumference  muft  be  meafiircd  by  only 
half  the  arc  it  ftands  upon. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  all  angles,  ACB,  ADB,  AEB,  &c. 
(fig.  44.)  at  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  ftanding  on 
the  fame  chord  AB,  are  equal  to  one  another ;  for  by 
the  lafl  corollary  they  are  all  racafured  by  the  fame  arc, 
wz.  half  the  arc  A B  which  each  of  them  fubtcnds. 

Cor.  3.  Hence  an  angle  in  a  fegmcnt  greater  than 
a  femicircle  is  Icfs  than  a  right  angle  :  thus,  if  ADB 
be  a  fcgment  greater  than  a  femicircle  (feethelall 
figure),  then  the  arc  AB,  on  which  it  Hands,  muft  be 
lefs  than  a  femicircle,  and  the  half  of  it  lefs  than  a 
quadrant  or  a  right  angle  ;  but  the  angle  ADB  in  the 
fcgment  is  meafured  by  the  half  of  AB,  theretore  it  is 
lefs  than  a  right  angle. 

Cor.  4.  An  angle  in  a  femicircle  is  a  right  angle. 
Forfince  ABD  (fig.  46.)  is  a  femicircle,  the  arc  AED 
mull  alfo  be  a  femicircle  :  but  the  angle  ABD  is  mea- 
fured by  half  the  arc  AED,  that  is,  by  half  a  femi- 
circle or  quadrant ;  therefore  the  angle  ABD  is  a  right 
one. 

Cor,  J.  Kence  an  angle  in  a  fegment  lefs  than  a 
femicircle,  as  ABD  (tig,  4>.),  is  greater  than  a  right 
angle  :  for  fince  the  arc  ABD  is  lefs  than  a  femicircle, 
the  arc  AED  mud  be  greater  than  a  fmicircle,  and  fo 
its  half  greater  than  a  quadrant,  i.  e.  than  the  mea- 
fure  of  a  right  angle  j  therefore  the  angle  ABD,  which 
is  meafured  by  half  the  arc  AED,  is  greater  than  a 
right  angle. 

63.  If  from  ihe  centre  C  of  the  circ/e  ABE  (fig.  47.) 
there  be  let  fall  the  perpendicular  CD  on  the  chord  AB, 
then  that  perpendicular  will  bife£i  the  chord  AB  /«  the 
point  D.  To  demenflrate  this,  draw  from  the  centre 
to  the  extremities  of  the  chdrd  the  two  lines  CA,  CB  ; 
then,  fince  the  lines  CA  and  CB  are  equal,  the  angles 
CAB,  CBA,  which  they  fubtend,  muft  be  equal  alfo  (by 
art.62.cor.  2  ),  but  the  perpendicular  CD  divides  the 
triangle  ACB  into  two  right  angled  triangles  ACD  and 
CDB,  in  which  the  fum  of  the  angles  ACD  and  CAD 
in  the  one  is  equal  to  the  (iim  of  the  angles  DCB  and 
CDB  in  the  other,  each  being  equal  to  a  right  angle 
(by  cor.  2.  of  art.  61.)  but  CAD  is  equal  to  CBD, 
therefore  ACD  is  equal  to  BCD.  So  in  the  two  tri- 
angles ACD  and  BCD,  the  two  fides  AC  and  CD  in  the 
the  one,  are  equal  to  the  two  fides  BC  and  CD  in  the 
other,  each  to  each  refpcftively,  and  the  included 
angles  ACD  and  BCD  arc  equal;  therefore  the  re- 
maining  fides  AD  and  BD  are  equal  (by  art.  61.),  and 
confequently  AB  is  bifccled  in  D. 

64.  If  from  the  centre  C  of  a  circle  ABE,  there  be 
drawn  a  perpendicular  CD  on  the  chord  AB,  and  pro- 
duced till  it  meet  the  circle  in  F,  then  the  line  CF  bi- 
fciils  the  arch  AB  in  the  point  F;  for  (fee  the  fore- 
going figure)  joininir  the  points  A  and  F,  F  and  B  by 
the  flraight  lines  AF,  FB,  then  in  tlie  triangles  ADF, 
BDF,  AD  is  equal  to  DB  (by  art.  63.),  and  DF  com- 
mon to  both  ;  therefore  AD  and  DF,  two  fides  of  the 
the  triangle  ADF,  are  equal  to  BDand  DF,  two  fides  of 
the  triangle  BDF,  and  the  included  angles  ADF  BDF 
are  equal,  being  both  right;  therefore  (by  art.  61.) 
the  remaining  fides  AF  and  FB  are  equal ;  but  in 
llie  fame  circle  equal  lines  are  chords  of  equal  arches, 
therefore  the  arches  AF  and  FB  arc  equal.  So  the 
■whole  arch  AFB  is  bifeded  in  the  point  F  by  the  line 
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Cor.  1 .  From  art.  63.  it  follows,  that  any  line  bi-  General 
feftinga  chord  at  right  angles  is  a  diameter  ;  for  fince  Principlct, 
(by  art.  63.)  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  perpendi-  "~~^'       ' 
cular  to  a  chord,  bifefts  that  chord  at  right  angles; 
therefore,  converfely,  a  linebifefting  a  chord  at  right 
angles,  mud  pafs  through  the  centre,  and  confequently 
be  a  diameter. 

Cor.  2.  From  the  two  lafl  articles  it  follows,  that 
the  fine  of  any  arc  is  the  half  of  the  chord  of  twice 
the  arc  j  for  (fee  the  foreging  fchemc)  AD  is  the  fine 
of  the  arc  AF,  by  the  definition  of  a  fine,  and  AK  is 
half  the  arc  AFB,  and  AD  half  the  chord  AB  (b/ 
art.  63.)  ;  therefore  the  coro//flr)i  is  plain. 

6j.  In  any  triangle,  the  half  of  each  fide  is  the 
fine  of  the  oppofitc  angle  ;  for  if  a  circle  be  fuppofed 
to  be  drawn  through  the  three  angular  points  A,  B, 
and  D  of  the  triangle  ABD,  fig,  48.  then  the  angle 
DAB  is  meafured  by  half  the  arch  BKD  (by  cor.  i.  of 
art.  62.),  but  the  half  of  BD,  viz.  BE,  is  the  fine  of 
half  the  arch  BKD,  wz.  the  fine  of  BK  (by  cor.  2.  of 
the  laft),  which  is  the  meafure  of  the  angle  BAD  ; 
therefore  the  half  of  BD  is  the  fine  of  the  angle  BAD  : 
the  fame  way,  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  half  of  AD 
is  the  fine  of  the  angle  ABD,  and  the  half  of  AB  is 
the  fine  of  the  angle  ADB, 

66.  The  fine,  tangent,  &c.  of  any  arch  is  called  al- 
fo the  fine,  tai^gent,  &c.  of  the  angle  whofe  meafure 
the  arc  is:  thus,  bccaufe  the  arc  GD  (fig.  49.)  is  tlic 
meafure  of  the  angle  GCD  ;  and  fince  GH  is  the  fine, 
DE  the  tangent,  HD  the  verfed  fine,  CE  the  fecant, 
alfo  GK  the  co-fine,  BF  the  co-tangent,  and  CF  the 
co-fecant,  &c.  of  the  arch  GD  ;  then  GH  is  called  the 
fine,  DE  the  tangent,  &c.  of  the  angle  GCD,  whofc 
meafure  is  the  arch  GD. 

67.  If  two  equal  and  parallel  lines,  AB  and  CD 
(fig.  JO.)  be  joined  by  two  others,  AC  and  B)i^;  then 
thefe  Jhall  alfo  be  equal  and  parallel.  To  demonflratc 
this,  join  the  two  oppofite  angles  A  and  D  with  the 
line  AD  ;  then  it  is  plain  this  line  AD  divides  the  qua- 
drilateral, ACDB,  into  two  triangles,  z'/c.  ABD,  ACD, 
in  which  AB  a  fide  of  the  one,  is  equal  to  DC  a  fide  of 
the  other,  by  fuppofition,  and  AD  is  common  to  both 
triangles  ;  and  fince  AB  is  parallel  10  CD,  the  angle 
BAD  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  ADC  (by  art.  36.)  ; 
therefore  in  the  two  triangles  BA  and  AD,  and  the 
angle  BAD  is  equal  10  CD  and  DA,  and  ihe  angle 
ADC  ;  that  is,  two  fides  and  the  included  angle  in  the 
one  is  equal  to  two  fides  and  the  included  angle  in  the 
other;  therefore  (by  art.  61.)  BD  is  equal  to  AC, 
and  fince  the  angle  DAC  is  equal  to  the  angle  ADB, 
therefore,  the  lines  BD  AC  arc  parallel  (by  cor. 
art.  Sip.) 

Cor.  I.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  quadrilateral 
ABDC  is  a  parallelogram,  fince  the  oppofitc  fides  are 
parallel. 

Cor.  2.  In  any  parallagram  the  line  joining  the 
oppofite  angles  (called  the  diagonal)  as  DA,  divides 
the  figure  into  two  cqnal  parts,  fince  it  has  been  pro- 
ved that  the  triangles  ABD  ACD  are  equal  to  one 
another. 

Cor.  3.  It  follows  alfo,  that  a  triangle  ACD  on  the 
fame  bafe  CD,  and  between  the  fame  parallels  with 
a  parallelogram  ABDC,  is  the  half  of  that  parallelo- 
gram. 

Cor.  4.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  oppofite  fides  of  a 
4  P  paral- 
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General  paralIelogramarecqn.il;  iur  it  Ims  been  proved,  that 
I'nncipks,  ABDC  being  a  par.iilcl  gram,  AB  willbe  equal  to  CD, 
'       ^       '  and  AC  equal  to  BD. 

68.  All  parallelograms  on  the  fame  or  equal  bafes, 
and  between  the  fame  parallels,  are  equal  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  that  is,  if  BD  and  GH  (iig.  51.)  be  tqual,  and 
the  lines  BH  and  AK  be  parallel,  then  the  parsUclo- 
grams  ABDC,  BDKE,  and  EKEG,  are  equal  to  one 
another.  For  AC  is  equal  to  EF,  each  being  equal  to 
BD  (by  cor  4.  of  67.)  To  b;)th  add  CE,  than  AE  n'ill 
be  equal  to  CF.  So  in  the  tv\o  triangles  ABE  CDF, 
AB  dfide  ol  the  one,  is  equal  toCD  a  fiJe  in  the  other; 
and  AE  is  equal  to  CF,  and  the  angle  BAE  is  eqia! 
to  the  angle  DCF  (by  art.  36)  ;  therefore  the  two 
triangles  ABE  CDF  are  equal  (by  art.  61.)  ;  and 
taking  the  triangle  CKE  from  both,  the  Hgure  ABKC 
will  be  equal  to  the  figure  KDFE  ;  to  both  which  add 
the  little  triangle  KBD,  then  the  parallelogram  ABDC 
will  be  equal  to  the  parallelogram  BDFE.  The  fame 
way  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  parallelogram  EFHG 
is  equal  to  the  parcllelogram  EFDB  ;  fo  the  three  pa- 
rallelograms ABDC,  BDFE,  and  EFHG,  ^vill  be  equal 
JO  one  another. 

Cor.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  triancjcs  on  the  fame 
bafe,  aiid  between  the  fame  parallels,  are  equi.l; 
fince  they  are  the  half  of  tlie  parallelograms  on  the 
fame  bafe  and  between  the  fame  paradils  (by  cor.  3. 
of  lafl:«r/.) 

69.  In  any  right-anoleJ  triattgh,  ABC,  (fig.  52.) 
the  fquare  of  the  hypothniup  BC,  viz.  BCMH,  h  equal 
to  the  fiim  of  the  J'qumes  inade  on  the  tivo  fides  AB  and 
AC,  viz.  to  ABDE  and  ACGF.  To  dcmonliratc  this, 
through  the  p^int  A  draw  AKL  perpendicular  to  the 
hypotheniifc  BC,  join  AH,  AM,  DC,  and  BG  ;  then 
it  is  plain  that  DB  is  equal  to  BA  (by  art.  53.),  alio 
BH  is  equal  to  BC  (by  the  Gme)  ;  fo  in  the  two 
triangles  DBC  ABH,  the  two  ildes  DB  and  BC  in  the 
one  are  equal  to  the  two  fides  AB  and  BH  in  the 
other ;  and  the  included  angles  DBC  and  ABH  are  al- 
io equal;  (for  DBA  is  equal  to  CBH,  being  both 
right;  to  each  add  ABC,  then  it  is  plaiji  that  DBC 
is  equal  to  ABH)  therefore  the  trijng'es  DBC  ABH 
»re  equal  (by  art.  61.),  but  the  triani;lc  DBC  is  half 
of  the  fquare  ADBE  (by  cor.  %.  of  67.).  and  the  tri- 
angle ABH  is  half  the  parallelogram  I5KLH  (by  the 
fame),  therefore  1;  ilf  the  fquare  ABDk".  is  equal  to 
half  the  parallelogram  BKLH.  Conftqi^enily  the  fquare 
ABDE  is  equal  to  the  parallelogram  BKLH.  The 
fane  way  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  iqnare  ACGF  is 
equal  to  the  parallelogram  KCML.  So  the  (urn  of  the 
fquires  ABDE  and  ACGF  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
parallelograms  BKLH  and  KCML,  but  the  fum  of 
thefe  parallelograms  is  equal  to  the  fquaie  BCMH  ; 
therefore  the  furn  of  the  fq.iares  on  AB  and  KC  is 
equal  to  the  fquare  on  BC. 

Cor.  I.  Hencs  in  a  r'gbt-angled  triangle,  the  hypo- 
thenufe  and  one  of  the  lid'fs  being  given,  we  may  ea- 
fily  find  the  other,  by  taking  the  fquare  of  the  given 
fide  from  the  fquare  of  the  hypathennfc,  and  the  Iquare 
root  of  the  remainder  will  be  the  fide  required. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  the  fides  in  a  vight-anglcd  triangle 
being  given,  we  may  iind  the  hypothenufe,  by  taking 
tlie  fum  of  the  fqiiares  of  the  given  fides,  and  cxtraft- 
ing  the  fquare  root  of  that  fum. 

70.  If  upon  the  line  AB  (fig,  53.)  there  be  drawn 


a  femicircle  ADB,  whofe  centre  is  C,  and  on  the  General 
P'jint  C  ihere  be  raifed  a  perpendicular  to  the  line  AB,  Princijilet. 
viz.  CD  ;  then  it  is  plain  the  arc  DB  is  aquadiau;,  or  "  "— ' 
contains  90  degrees;  fuppofe  the  arc  DB  to  be  divi- 
dcd  inio  9  equal  arcs,  each  of  which  will  contain  10 
degrees,  then  on  the  point  B  raifing  BE  pcr[endicu- 
lar  to  the  line  AB,  it  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  circle  in 
quadr.'.ni,  viz.  B  10,  B  20,  B  30,  B  40,  &c.  and  if  you 
draw  the  line,  tangent,  ire.  (as  in  thelchcmc)  weihall 
have  the  line,  tangent,  6-c.  to  every  ic  degrees  in 
the  quadrant:  and  the  fame  way  we  may  have  the 
fine,  tangent,  ire.  to  evtry  iingle  degree  in  the  qua- 
drant, by  dividing  it  iiuo  90  equal  parts  beginning 
from  B,  and  drawing  the  fine,  tangent,  6-c.  10  all  the 
arcs  beginning  at  the  fame  point  B.  By  this  method 
they  drav/  the  lines  of  fines,  tangents,  &c.  of  a  crrtaiii 
circle  on  the  fcale  ;  for  after  drawing  them  on  the 
circle,  they  take  the  lengths  of  them,  and  let  tlum  off 
on  the  lines  drawn  for  that  purpofe.  The  fame  way, 
by  fuppeiing  the  radius  of  any  number  ot  tqual  parts, 
(luppofe  1000,  or  10,000,  iy-c.)  it  is  plain  the  fine, 
tangent,  ire.  of  every  arc  mull  confilt  of  lome  num- 
ber cf  thefe  equal  pans,  and  Ly  con^puling  them  in 
parts  of  the  radius,  wc  have  tables  of  lines,  tangents, 
ire.  to  every  arc  in  the  quadrant,  called  nctural  fnes, 
tangents,  &c.  and  the  logarithms  of  thefe  give  us  tables 
of  logarithmic  lines,  tani;enis,  ire.  See  Logarithms. 

71.  lu  any  triangle,  ABC,  (fig.  i.)  it  one  of  its  phte 
fides,  as  AC,  be  biftfted  in  E  (and  con.'equcntly  AC  CCXVI. 
double  of  AE),  and  through  E  be  diawn  El),  parallel 
to  EC,  and  meeting  AB  in  D,  then  BC  will  be  double 
of  i,d',  and  AB  double  of  AD.  Through  D  draw  DF, 
parallel  to  AC,  meeting  BC  in  F  :  For  lince,  by  con- 
rtruftion,  DF  is  parallel  to  AC,  and  DE  parallel  to 
BC ;  therefore  (by  art.  36.)  the  angle  BFD  will 
be  equal  to  tlie  angle  BCA,  and  (by  the  fame  ar- 
ticle) the  anplc  BCA  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  DEA, 
conltqucmly  the  a.nglc  BFD  will  be  equal  to  the  angle 
DEA;  alio  (by  art.  56.)  ihc  angle  BDF  will  be 
tqual  to  the  angle  DAE:  and  fincc  DF  is  parallel  10 
EC,  and  DE  parallel  to  FC,  the  quadiilattral  DFCE 
will  be  a  parallelogram  ;  and  therefore  (by  art.  59- 
cor,  4.)  DF  Will  be  equal  10  EC,  which,  by  conflruc- 
tion,  is  equal  to  AE  ;  fo  in  the  i\\o  triangles  BDP' 
DAE,  the  two  angles  BtD  and  BDF  in  the  one,  arc 
equal  to  the  two  angles  DEA  and  DAE  in  the  other, 
each  to  each  refpeeiively  ;  and  the  inelncled  file  DF 
is  equal  to  the  included  liae  AE;  therefore  (by  ait.  61. 
cor.  I.)  AD  will  be  equal  to  DB,and  coiiltqucntly  AB 
double  of  AD;  alfo  (Ijy  the  fame)  DE  will  be  equal 
to  BF  ;  buc  DE  is  alfo  (by  art.  67.  tor.  4  )  equal  to 
FC  ;  therefore  BF  and  ED  together,  or  BC,  will  be 
double  of  DE. 

After  the  lan'.e  manner  it  may  be  p'ovrd,  that  if  in 
the  triangle  AKG,  (fig.  2.)  AE  be  taken  equal  to  a 
third  part  of  AK,  and  through  E  be  drawn  ED,  pa- 
rallel to  MG,  arid  meeting  AG  in  D  ;  then  ED  will 
be  equal  to  a  third  part  of  GK;  and  AD  equal  to  a 
third  part  of  AG. 

Likeuife  if  in  any  trianj'Ie  ABC,  (fig.  3.)  upon  the 
fide  AB,  be  taken  AE,  equal  to  one  fourth,  one-fifth, 
one-fixth,  ire.  of  AB,  and  through  E  be  drawn  ED 
parallel  to  BC  and  meeting  AC  in  D;  then  D  will  be 
one-fourth,  one  fifth,  one-fixth,  ire.  of  BC,  and  AD 
the  like  part  of  A.C ;  and,  in  general,  if  in  any  tri- 
angle 
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angi:  A5C,  there  be  niTir.ned  a  [loiiu  E  on  oiis  of  its 
liJcs  AtJ,  and  tl-irun^h  tliai  poiiii  bo  tirawiia  line  ED, 
pii-ailcl  to  one  ot'  us  lidcs  BC,  and  meeting  ilic  other 
liJe  AC  in  D  ;  then  whatever  part  AE  is  of  AB,  the 
(inu-  part  will  ED  be  of  BC,  and  AD  of  AC. 

Cor.  Hence  it  follows,  that  ii  in  any  iriangle  ABC, 
there  be  drawn  ED,  parallel  to  one  of  i;s  fides  BC,  and 
meeting  the  otiier  two  in  the  points  E  and  D,  then 
AK  :  AB  ::  ED  :  BC  ::  AD  :  AC;  that  is,  AE  is  to 
AB,  as  ED  is  lo  BC,  and  (hat  as  AD  to  AC. 

72.  If  any  two  triangles  ABC,  fig.  4.  a  b  c,  fig.  j. 
are  li'uilar,  or  have  all  tiie  angles  of  the  one  equal  to 
all  the  angles  of  the  other,  each  to  each  relpetlively  ; 
that  is,  the  an^le  CAB  equal  to  the  angle  c  a  b,  and  the 
angle  ABC  equal  to  the  angle  a  be,  and  the  angU  ACB 
cqial  to  tne  angle  a  c  b ;  then  the  Tides  oppofitc  to  the 
cqiial  angles  are  proportioned,  viz.  A\i  :  a  b::AC  : 
a  c  ::  and  AB  :  a  b  ::  ^C  :  be::  atid  AC  :  a  c  ::  BC  : 
be.  On  the  liJeAB  of  the  largell  triangle  fet  off  AE  equal 
to  a  b,  and  through  E  draw  ED  parallel  to  BC,  meeting 
AC  in  D  ;  then  iuice  DE  and  BC  arc  parallel,  and  AB 
crofling  them.,  the  angle  AED  will  (by  art.  ;6.)  be 
equal  to  the  angle  ABC,  which  (by  liippofuion)  is  e- 
qiial  to  the  angle  a  b  e,  alfo  the  angle  DAE  is  by  fup- 
poiiiion)  equal  to  the  angle  cab;  fo  in  the  two  tri- 
angles AED,  a  b  c,  the  two  angles  DAE  AED  of  the 
one,  are  equal  to  two  angles  cab  a  b  c  of  the  other, 
each  to  each  refpeftively,  and  the  included  iide  AE 
is  (by  conftruftion)  equal  to  the  included  fide  a  b; 
thercibre,  (by  art.  61.  cor.  i)  AD  is  equal  to  a  c,  and 
DE  equal  tJ  eb  ;  but  lince,  in  the  triangle  ABC,  there- 
is  drawn  DK  parallel  to  BC  o.ie  of  its  fulcs,  and  ineet- 
ing  the  two  other  lidcs  in  the  points  D  and  E,  there. 
fore  (by  cor.  art.  71.)  AB  :  AE  ::  AC  :  AD,  and  AB  : 
AE  ::  BC  :  DE,  and  AC  :  AD  :;  BC  :  DE  ;  and  in 
the  three  lail  proportions,  inftcad  of  the  lines  AE,  DE, 
»nd  AD,  putting  in  their  equals  ab,  be,  and  ac,  we 
fliall  have  AB  :  ab  ::  AC  :  a  c,  and  AB  :  ab  ::  BC  : 
be,  and  lallly,  AC  :  a  c  ::  BC  :  be. 

75.  The  chord,  fine,  tangent,  ire.  of  any  arc  in  one 
circle,  is  to  the  chord,  line,  tangent,  ire.  of  the  fame 
arc  in  another,  as  the  radius  of  the  one  is  to  the  ra- 
dius of  the  other,  fig.  6.  6.  Let  ABD  abd  be  two 
circles,  BD  bd  two  arcs  of  thefe  circles,  equal  to  one 
another,  or  conlifting  of  the  fame  number  of  degrees  ; 
FD  fd  the  tangents,  BD  bd  the  chords,  BE  be  the 
fines,  ire.  of  thefe  two  arcs  BD  bd,  and  CD  cd  the 
radii  of  the  circles  ;  then  I  fay  CD  :  cd  ::  FD  :  f  d, 
and  CD  :  cd  ::  BD  :  b  d,  and  CD  :  cd  ::  BE  :  be, 
ire.  For  lince  the  arcs  BD  bd  are  equiil,  the  angles 
BCD  bed  will  be  equal ;  and  FD  f  d,  being  tangents 
to  the  points  D  and  d,  the  angles  CDF  edf  will  be 
equal,  being  each  a  right  angle  (art.  22.)  fo  in  the 
two  triangles  CDF  cd  f,  the  two  angles  FCD  CDF  of 
the  one,  being  equal  to  the  two  angles  fed  edf  of 
the  other,  each  to  each,  the  remaining  angle  CFD 
will  be  equal  to  the  remaining  angle  cf  d  (by  art. 60.)! 
rhercfure  the  triangles  CFD  cfd  arc  fimilar,  and  con- 
fequently  (by  art.  73.)  CD  :  cd  ::  FD  :  f  d.  In  the 
fame  manner  it  may  be  dcraoiiflrated,  that  CD  :  c  d  :: 
BD  :bd,  and  CD  :  cd  ::  BE  :  b  e,  ire. 

74.  Let  ASD  (fig.  7.)  be  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  de- 
fcribcd  by  the  radius  CD  ;  BD  any  arc  of  it,  and  BA 
its  complement ;  BG  or  CF  the  fitte  ,CG  or  BF  the  co- 
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fine  J  DE  the  tangent,  and  CE  the  fecant  of  that  arc    General 
BD.     Then  lince  the  triangles  CDE  CCG  are  ffuilar  I'riiicipli.». 

or  equiangular,  it  will  be   (by  art.  72.)   DE  :  EC::    — " ' 

GB  :  BC.  i.  e.  the  tangent  of  any  arc,  is  to  the  iccaiit 
of  the  fame,  as  the  line  of  it  is  to  the  radius.  Alfo 
fince  DE  :  EC  ::  GB  :  BC  ;  therefore,  by  inverting 
that  proportion,  we  have  EC  :  DE  ::  BC  :  GB,  /.  e. 
the  fecant  is  to  tlie  tangent,  as  the  radius  is  to  the 
fine  of  any  arc. 

Again,  fince  the  triangles  CDE  CGB  are  limilar, 
therefore  (by  art.  72.)  it  will  l)e  CD  :  CE  ::  CG  : 
CB,  /.  e.  as  the  radius  is  to  the  fecant  of  any  arc,  fo 
is  the  co-fine  of  that  arc  to  the  radius.  And  by  in- 
verting the  proportion  vvc  have  this,  viz.  as  the  (ecant 
of  any  arc  is  to  the  radius,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  co- 
fme  of  that  arc. 

75.  In  all  circles  the  chord  of  60  degrees  is  always 
equal  in  length  to  the  radius.  Thus  in  the  circle  AEBD, 
(tig.  8.)  if  the  arc  AEB  be  an  arc  of  60  degrees,  ihtu 
drawing  the  chord  AB,  1  fay  AB  fliall  be  equal  to  the 
radius  CB  or  AC  ;  for  in  the  triangle  ACB,  the  angle 
ACB  is  60  de,  rees,  being  incafurcd  by  the  are  AEB  ; 
therefote  the  fum  of  the  other  two  angles  is  120  de- 
grees, (by  cor.  i.  of  60.)  ;  but  lince  AC  and  CB  arc 
cqa^l,  the  two  angle;  CAB,  CBA  will  alfo  be  equal ; 
conkquently  each  ot  them  half  their  fum  120,  viz.  60 
degrees;  tlierefore  ail  the  three  angles  are  equal  to. 
one  another,  confequently  all  the  lidcs,  therefore  AB 
is  equal  to  CB. 

Cor.  Hence  the  radius  from  which  the  lines  on  any 
fcale  are  formed,  is  the  chord  of  60  on  the  line  of 
chords. 

Ceometrieal  Prcblens. 

PiioB.  I.  From  a  point  C  (fig.  9.)  in  a  given  line 
AB  to  raifc  a  perpendicular  to  tliat  ji.ic. 

Ruh.  From  the  point  Ccake  the  equal  diftances  CB, 
CA  on  each  fide  of  it.  T::en  if  retch  the  conipalfcs  to 
any  greater  diftance  tlian  CB  or  CA,  and  with  one 
foot  of  them  in  B,  fwtep  the  arc  EF  with  the  other; 
again,  with  the  fame  opening,  and  one  foot  in  A, 
i'weep  the  arc  GH  with  the  other,  and  thefe  two  arcs 
will  interfedt  one  another  in  the  point  D;  then  join 
the  given  points  C  and  D  with  the  line  CD,  and  that 
fhall  be  the  perpendicular  required. 

2.  To  divide  a  given  right  line  AB  (fig.  10.)  into 
two  equal  parts  J   that  is,  to  bifeiJtit. 

Rule.  Take  any  diflance  with  your  compalTes  that 
you  are  fure  is  greater  than  half  the  given  line  ;  then 
fetting  one  foot  of  them  in  B,  with  the  other  fweep 
the  arc  DFC  :  and  with  the  fame  diftance,  and  one 
foot  in  A,  with  the  oiherfweep  the  arc  CED  ;  thefe 
two  arcs  will  interfcft  one  another  in  the  points  CD, 
which  joined  by  the  right  line  CD  will  biftct  AK.inG. 

3.  From  a  given  point  D,  (fig.  11.)  to  let  fall  a  per- 
pendicular on  a  given  line  AB. 

Ri/h.  Set  one  foot  of  the  compaffes  in  the  point  D, 
and  extend  tlie  other  to  any  greater  diltaucc  than  the 
leaft  dilfance  between  the  given  point  and  the  line, 
and  with  that  extent  fwecp  the  arc  AEB,  cn;ting  the 
line  in  the  two  points  A  and  B,  then  (by  t:;e  laft 
prob.)  bifeiJl  the  line  AB  in  the  point  C  ;  laftly,  joinC 
and  D.  and  that  line  CD  is  the  perpeniiicular  re- 
quired. ' 
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General       4.  (Fig.  I2-)  Upon  the  end  B  of  a  given  right  line 

I'niiciples,  BA,  10  raife  a  perpendicular. 

'  »—-"'  Rule.  Take  any  extent  in  your  compafTes,  and  with 
one  foot  in  B  fix  the  other  in  any  point  C  without  the 
given  line  ;  then  with  one  point  of  tne  compadesin  C, 
defcribe  with  theoiher  thecircle  EBD,  and  through  E 
and  C  draw  the  diameter  ECD  meeting  the  circle  in  D  j 
join  D  and  B,  and  the  right  line  DB  is  that  required  ; 
for  EBD  is  a  right  angle  (by  cor.  4.  of  63.) 

5.  (Fig.  13.)  To  draw  one  line  parallel  to  another 
given  line  AB,  that  Qiall  be  dillant  from  one  another 
by  any  given  didance  D. 

Ruli.  Extend  your  compafTes  to  the  given  diftance 
D  ;  then  fetting  one  foot  of  them  in  any  point  of  the 
given  line  (fnppofe  A,)  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc 
FCG;  again,  at  the  fame  extent,  and  one  foot  in  any 
other  point  of  the  given  line  B,  fweep  the  arc  HDK, 
and  draw  the  line  CD  touching  them,  and  that  will 
be  parallel  to  the  given  line  AB,  and  diflant  from  it 
by  the  line  D  as  was  required. 

6.  (Fig.  14.)  To  divide  a  given  line  AB  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  fnppofe  7. 

Rule.  From  the  point  A  draw  any  line  AD,  making 
an  angle  with  the  line  AB,  then  through  the  point  B, 
draw  a  line  BC  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  from  A,  with 
any  fmall  opening  of  the  compaffes,  fet  off  a  number 
of  equal  parts  (on  the  line  AD)  lefs  by  one  than  the 
propofed  number  (here  6.)  ;  then  from  B  fet  off  the 
fame  number  of  the  fame  parts  (on  the  line  BC) ;  lail- 
ly,  join  I  and  6,  2  and  5,  3  and  4,  4  and  3,  5  and  2, 
6  and  i,  and  thcfe  lines  will  cut  the  given  line  as  re- 
quired. 

7.  (Fig.  I  J.)  To  quarter  a  given  circle,  or  to  di- 
vide it  into  four  equal  parts. 

Rule.  Through  the  centre  C  of  the  given  circle, 
draw  a  diameter  AB,  then  upon  the  point  C  raife  a 
perpendicular  DCE  to  the  line  AB;  and  thefe  two 
diameters  AB  and  DE  (hall  quarter  the  circle. 

8.  (Fig.  16.)  Through  three  given  points  A,  B,  and 
D,  to  draw  a  circle.  Note,  the  three  points  muft  not 
lie  in  the  fame  flraight  line. 

Rule.  Join  A  and  B,  alfo  B  and  D,  with  the  ftraight 
lines  AB  BD  ;  then  (by  prob.  2  )  bifeft  AB  with  the 
line  EC,  alfo  BD  with  the  line  FC,  which  two  lines 
•will  cut  one  another  in  fome  point  C ;  that  is  the 
centre  of  the  circle  required :  then  fixing  one  point 
of  your  compaffes  in  C,  and  flretching  the  other  to  A, 
defcribe  the  circle  ABDG,  which  will  pafs  through 
the  three  points  given.  The  reafon  of  this  is  plain 
from  cor.  I.  of  art.  64. 

9.  (Fig.  17.)  From  the  point  A  of  the  given  line 
AB,  to  draw  another  line  (fuppofe  AC)  that  fhall  make 
with  AB  an  angle  of  any  number  of  degrees,  fup- 
pofe 45. 

Rule.  Let  the  given  line  AB  be  produced,  then  take 
oif  your  fcale  the  length  of  the  chord  of  60  degrees, 
which  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  thecircle  the  fcale  was 
made  for  (by  art.  75.)  ;  and  fetting  one  foot  in  A, 
with  the  other  fweep  the  arcBC;  then  with  your 
compaflcs  take  from  your  fcale  the  chord  of  4J  degrees, 
and  fet  off  that  diftance  from  B  to  C.  Laftly,  join  A 
and  C,  and  the  line  AC  is  that  required.  For  the 
angle  CAB,  which  is  meafured  by  the  arc  BC,  is  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  as  was  required. 


10.  An  angle  BAC  (fig.  18.)  being  given,  to  find    General 
how  many  det;recs  it  contains.  Principles. 

Rule.  With  your  compalfcs  take  the  length  of  your  "  •^—^ 
chord  of  60  from  your  fcale.  Then,  fetting  one  foot 
ot  them  in  A,  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc  BC,  which 
is  the  arc  comprehended  between  the  two  lides  AB, 
AC  produced  it  needful.  Laftiy,  take  with  yoar  com- 
paffes the  diftance  BC,  and  applying  it  to  your  line  of 
chords  on  the  Icale,  you  will  find  how  many  degree; 
the  arc  BC  contains,  and  conftqueiuly  the  degrees  of 
the  angle  BAC  which  was  required. 

11.  Three  lines  x,y,  and  2  being  given,  (fig.  19.) 
to  form  a  triangle  of  them  ;  but  any  two  of  thcfe 
lines  taken  together  muft  always  be  greater  than  the 
third. 

Rule.  Make  any  one  of  them,  as  x,  the  bafe;  then 
with  your  compaffes  take  another  of  them,  as  z,  and 
fetting  one  foot  in  one  end  of  the  line  x,  as  B,  with 
the  other  fweep  the  arc  DE ;  and  taking  with  your 
compaffes  the  length  of  the  other  y,  fet  one  foot  of 
them  in  A,  the  other  end  of  the  line  x,  and  with  the 
other  fweep  the  arc  FG,  which  will  cut  the  other  in 
C,  laftly,  join  CA  and  CB,  and  the  triangle  CAB  is 
that  required. 

12.  To  make  a  triangle, having  one  of  its  fides  of 
any  number  of  equal  parts  (fuppofe  160,)  and  one  of 
the  angles  at  that  fide  so  degrees,  and  the  other  44 
degrees. 

Rule.  Draw  an  indefinite  line  ED,  (fig.  20.)  then 
take  off  the  line  of  equal  parts  with  your  compaffes,  i6o 
of  them,  and  fet  them  on  the  indefinite  line,  as  BC  ; 
then  (by  prob.  9.)  draw  BA,  making  the  angle  ABC 
of  50  degrees,  and  (by  the  fame)  draw  from  C  the 
line  AC,  making  the  angle  ACB  of  44  degrees  ;  which 
two  lines  will  meet  one  another  in  A,  and  the  triangle 
ABC  is  that  required.     See  Trigonometry. 

13.  Upon  a  given  line  AB  (fig.  ai.)  to  make  a 
fquare. 

Rule.  Upon  the  extremity  A  of  the  given  line  AB, 
raife  a  perpendicular  AC  (by  prob.  4) ;  then  take  AC 
equal  to  AB,  and  with  that  extent,  fetting  one  foot 
of  the  compaffes  in  C,  fweep  with  the  other  foot  the 
arc  GH  ;  then  with  the  fame  extent,  and  one  foot  in 
B,  with  the  other  fweep  th«  arc  £F,  which  will  meet 
the  former  in  fome  point  D;  laftly,  join  C  and  D,  D 
and  B,  and  the  figure  ABDC  will  be  the  fquare  re- 
quired. 

14.  On  agiven  line  AB  (fig.  22.)  to  draw  a  rhombas 
that  fhall  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  any  number 
of  degrees,  fuppofe  60  degrees. 

Rule.  From  the  point  A  of  the  given  line  AB, 
draw  the  line  AC,  making  the  angle  CAB  of  60  de- 
grees, (by  prob.  9.)  then  take  AC  equal  to  AB,  and 
with  that  extent,  fixing  one  foot  of  the  compafTes  in 
B,  with  the  other  defcribe  the  arc  GH  ;  and  at  the 
fame  extent  fixing  one  foot  of  the  compaffes  in  C, 
with  the  other  defcribe  the  arc  EF  cutting  the  former 
in  D  5  laftly,  join  CD  and  DB,  and  the  figure  ACDB 
is  that  required. 

16.  Given  two  lines  *  and  z,  of  thefe  two  to  inak« 
a  reftangle. 

Rule.  Draw  a  line,  asAB,  (fig.  23.  23.)  equal  in 
length  to  one  of  the  given  lines  x  ;  and  on  the  extre- 
mity A  of  that  line  raife  a   perpendicular  AC,  on 

which 
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Linssand  which  take  AC  equal  to  the  other  line  z  ;  then  take 
^Angles,  with  your  compalFes  the  length  of  the  line  AB,  and 
^  at  that  extent,  fixing  one  foot  of  them  in  C,  with  the 

other  fweep  the  arc  EF  ;  and  alfo  taking  with  your 
conipaflcs  the  extent  of  the  line  AC,  tix  one  foot  of 
them  in  B,  and  with  the  other  fwecp  the  arc  GH, 
which  will  meet  the  former  in  D  ;  lillly,  join  CD  and 
BD,  and  the  figure  ABDC  will  be  that  required. 

i6.  Two  lines  x  and  z  being  given,  of  thcfe  to 
form  a  rhomboides  that  Ihall  have  one  of  its  angles 
any  number  of  degrees,  fuppofc  jo. 
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Ru/e.  Draw  a  line  A13  (fig.  24.  24.)  equal  in  lencth  Linfs  and 
to  one  of  the  lines,    as*-;  then  draw  the    line   AC,    ^ingl". 

making  with  the  former  the  angle  BAC  equal   to  tliat  '       " ' 

propofcd,  fuppofc  JO  degrees,  and  on  that  line  take 
AC  equal  to  the  given  line  z;  then  with  your  com- 
palles  take  the  length  ofAB,  and  fixing  one  foot  in 
C,  fweep  the  arc  EF  ;  alfo  taking  the  length  of 
AC,  and  fctlino  one  foot  in  B,  with  the  other  fweep 
the  arc  GH,  which  will  cut  the  former  in  D  ;  then 
join  CD  and  DB,  fo  the  figure  ACDB  will  be  that  re- 
quired. 


Part    II.     The  APPLICATION    of    the    FOREGOING    PRINCIPLES  to  the 
MENSURATION  of  SURFACES,  SOLIDS,  &c. 


Chap.  I.  Oft/ie  Menfuration  oj  Lines  and  Angles. 

A  Line  or  length  to  be  nieafured,  whether  it  be 
diftance,  height,  or  depth,  is  meafu red  by  a  line 
lefstbanit.  In  Scotland  the  leaft  meafure  of  length  is  an 
inch  :  not  that  we  meafure  no  line  lefs  than  it,  but 
becaufe  we  do  not  ufe  the  name  of  any  meafure  be- 
low that  of  an  inch  ;  exprefling  leflcr  meafures  by  the 
fradions  of  an  inch  :  and  in  this  treatife  we  ufe  deci- 
mal fraflions  as  the  eafieft.  Twelve  inches  make  a 
foot ;  three  feet  and  an  inch  make  the  Scots  ell  ;  fix 
ells  make  a  fall  j  forty  falls  make  a  furlong  ;  eight  fur- 
longs make  a  mile  :  fo  that  the  Scots  mile  is  1184 
paces,  accounting  every  pace  to  be  five  feet.  Thefc 
things  arc  according  to  the  ftatutes  of  Scotland  ;  not- 
tvithftanding  which,  the  glaziers  ufe  a  foot  of  only 
eight  inches;  and  other  artifts  for  the  moll  part  ufe 
anEnglifli  foot,  on  account  of  the  feveral  fcales  marked 
«n  the  Englifli  foot-meafure  for  their  ufe.  But  the 
Englilh  foot  is  fomewhat  Icfs  than  the  Scots  ;  fo  that 
a8j  of  thefe  make  186  of  thofe. 

Lines,  to  the  extremities  and  any  intermediate 
point  of  which  you  have  cafy  accefs,  are  meafured  by 
applying  to  them  the  common  meafure  a  number  of 
times.  But  lines,  to  which  you  cannot  have  fuch  ac- 
cefs, are  meafured  by  methods  taken  from  geometry  ; 
ihe  chief  whereof  we  fliall  here  endeavour  to  explain. 
The  firil  is  by  the  help  of  the  geometrical  fquare. 

"  As  for  the  Englilh  meafures,  the  yard  is  3  feet, 
cr  36  inches.  A  pole  is  fixteen  feet  and  a  balf,  or 
five  yards  and  a  half.  The  chain,  commonly  called 
Cunter's  Chain,  is  four  poles,  or  22  yards,  that  is,  66 
feet.  An  Englifli  flatute-mile  is  fourfcorc  chains^  or 
1760  yards,  that  is,  5280  feet. 

"The  chain  (which  is  now  much  in  ufe,  becaufe  it 
is  very  convenient  for  furveying)  is  divided  into  100 
links,  each  of  which  is  y.VV  of  an  inch  :  whence  it  is 
eafy  to  reduce  any  number  of  thofe  links  to  feel,  or 
any  number  of  fett  to  links. 

"A  chain  that  may  have  the  fame  advantages  in 
furveying  Scotland,  as  Gunter's  chain  has  in  England, 
ought  to  be  in  length  74  feet,  or  24  Scots  clls,  if  no 
regard  is  had  to  the  difference  of  the  Scots  and  Englilh 
foot  abovementioned.  But  if  regard  is  had  to  ihat 
difference  the  Scots  chain  ought  to  confifl  of  74' 
Englilh  feet,  or  74  feet  4  inches  and  *ths  of  an  inch. 
This  chain  being  divided  into  100  links,  each  of  thofe 
links  is  8  inches  and  ,VVV  of  an  inch.  In  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  moll  noted  meafures  arc  exprclTed  ia 
Englilh  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch." 


Englijh  Inch.  Dec. 
The  Englifli  foot,  is  -  -  12  000 
The  Paris  foot,  -  12  788 
The  Rhindland  foot  meafured  by  Mr  Picart,  12  362 
The  Scots  foot,  -  -  -  12  065 
The  Amfterdam  foot,  by  Snelliusand  Picart,  11  173 
The  Dantzic  foot,  by  Hevelius,  -  n  207 
The  Danifli  foot,  by  Mr  Picart,  -  12  465 
The  Swedifli  foot,  by  the  fame,  -  11  692 
The  Bruflels  foot,  by  the  fame,  -  10  828 
The  Lyons  foot,  by  Mr  Auzout,  -  13  458 
The  Bononian  foot,  by  Mr  Cafllni,  -  14  938 
The  Milan  foot,  by  Mr  Auzout,  -  15  631 
The  Roman  palm  ufed  by  merchants,  accord- 
ing to  the  fame,  -  -  9  791 
The  Roman  palm  ufed  by  architedls,  8  779 
The  palm  of  Naples,  according  to  Mr  Auzout,  10  314 
The  Englifh  yard,  -  -  36  000 
The  Engliihcll,  -  -  45  000 
The  Scots  ell,  •  -  .  37  200 
The  Paris  aunc  ufed  by  mercers,  according  to 

Mr  Picart,                     -                   -           46  786 
The  Paris  aunc  ufed  by  drapers,  according  to 

the  fame,  -  -  -  46  680 
The  Lyons  aunc,  by  Mr  Auzout,  -  46  570 
The  Geneva  aune,  -  -  44  760 
The  Amflerdam  ell,  -  -  26  800 
The  Danifli  ell,  by  Mr  Picart,  -  24  930 
The  Swedilh  ell,  .  .  23  380 
The  Norway  ell,  *  i  24  jio 
The  Brabant  or  Antwerp  ell,  -  27  170 
The  Bruflels  ell,  .  -  27  260 
The  Bruges  ell,  -  -  27  J50 
The  brace  of  Bononia,  according  to  Auzout,  25  200 
The  brace  ufed  by  architeds  in  Rome,  30  730 
The  brace  ufed  in  Rome  by  merchants,  34  270 
The  Florence  brace  ufed  by  merchants,  ac- 
cording to  Picart,  -  -  22  910 
The  Florence  geographical  brace,  -  21  570 
The  vara  of  Seville,  -  33  127 
The  vara  of  Madrid,  ■  ■  39  1^6 
The  vara  of  Portugal,  -  -  44  031 
The  cavedo  of  Portugal,  -  27  354 
The  ancient  Roman  foot,  -  11  632 
The  Perfian  arifli,  according  to  Mr  Grasves,  38  364 
The  fltorterpikc  of  Conftantinople,  accord- 
ing to  the  fame. 
Another  pike  of  Conftantinople,  according  to 
Mciirs  Mallet  and  Dc  la  Porte,          -        27  929 
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Hd  PROPOSITION     I. 

I'rob.  To  derc.ibc  ths  jirti^urs  of  the  geometrical 
fq:iarc. — The  geometrical  IqiKll'c  is  made  of  any  folid 
"niaiter,  as.  brais  or  wood,  or  oi  any  foar  plain  rulers 
joined  together  at  ri^Ju  angles  (as  in  fig.  i.),  where 
4  is  the  centre,  from  which  hani's  a  thread  with  a 
f;nall  weight  at  the  end,  fo  as  to  be  directed  always 
to  the  cfnilre.  E?ch  of  the  fides  BE  and  DE  is  divi- 
i!ed  into  an  hundred  equal  parts,  or  (if  the  fides  be 
long  enough  10  admit  of  it)  into  a  thonfand  pans  ;  C 
Slid  Fare  two  fights,  lixed  on  the  tide  AD.  There  is 
niortoveran  index  GH,  which,  when  there  is  occafioii, 
is  JDiatd  to  the  centre  A,  in  fach  manner  as  that  it 
can  move  round,  and  remain  in  any  gi^en  fituation. 
On  this  index  are  two  lights  perpendicular  to  the 
right  lins  going  from  the  centre  of  the  inftnimcnt  : 
thefeareKand  L.  The  lide  DE  of  the  inllriiinent 
is  called  ihe  upright  fide  ,-  BE  the  reclining  lide. 
PROPOSITION  II. 
Fig.  2.  To  mcafurc  an  acceffibU  height  K&  by  the 
help  of  a  geometrical  J'quare ,  its  dijlaiice  being  kiiovj/i. — 
Let  BR  be  an  iiorizomal  plane,  on  which  there  (lands 
perpendicularly  any  line  AB  :  let  BD,  the  given  di- 
itance  of  the  obfcrvator  from  the  height,  be  96  fcft  r 
let  the  height  of  the  obl'crvator's  eye  be  fuppofcd  6 
feet  -,  and  let  the  inllrument,  held  by  a  (leady  hand, 
or  rather  leaning  on  a  fuppoit,  be  direftcd  towards 
the  fuinmii  A,  fo  that  one  eye  (the  other  being  Ihnt) 
may  fee  it  cicaily  through  the  fiphts;  the  perpendi- 
cular or  plumb-line  meanwhile  hanging  free,  an  J  ioucii- 
iug  ihefirface  of  the  iii.lrument  ;  let  now  the  per- 
pendicular be  fuppofed  to  cut  off  on  the  riglu  fide 
KM  80  equal  p.irts.  It  is  clear  that  LKN,  ACK,  are 
fnnilar  triangles  ;  for  the  angles  LKN,  ACK  are  right 
angles,  and  therefore  equal ;  moreover,  LN  and  AC 
are  parallel,  !is  being  Doth  perpendicuKir  to  the  hori- 
zon i  confequenlly  (by  art.  60.  cor.  I.  Part  I.),  the 
Jingles  KLN,  KAC,  are  equal,  wherefore  (by  art. 
60.  cor.  2.  of  P.in  I.),  the  angles  LNK  and  CAK  arc 
likcwife  equal:  fo  thai  in  the  triangles  NKL,  KAC, 
(by  art.  72.  of  Part  I.)  as  NK  :  KL  ::  KC  (i.  c.  BD) 
:  CA  ;  that  is,  as  80  to  100,  fo  is  96  feet  to  CA. 
Therefore,  by  the  rule  of  three,  CA  will  be  found  to 
be  120  feet  ;  and  CB,  which  is  6  feet,  being  added, 
the  whole  height  is  126  feet. 

But  if  the  dirtaiice  of  theobfervator  from  the  height, 
as  BE,  be  fnch,  that  when  the  inllrument  is  direded 
as  formerly  toward  the  fummit  A,  the  perpendicular 
falls  on  the  angle  P,  oppofr.e  to  H,  the  centre  of  the 
inllrument,  and  BE  or  CG  be  given  of  120  feet;  CA 
will  alfo  be  120  feet.  For  in  the  triangles  HGP,  ACG, 
equiangular,  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  as  PG  :  GH  :  : 
GC  :  CA.  But  PG  is  equal  to  GH  ;  therefore  GC 
is  likewife  equal  to  CA  :  thit  is,  CA  will  be  120  feet, 
and  the  whole  height  r26  feet  as  before. 

Let  the  diltance  BF  be  jco  feet,  and  the  perpendi- 
cular or  plumb-line  cut  oft'  /\o  equal  pans  from  the  re- 
clining fide:  Now,  in  this  caie,  the  angles  QAC,  QZI, 
arc  equal,  and  the  angles  QZI,  ZIS,  arc  eq;ial :  there- 
fore the  angle  ZIS  is  equal  10  iiie  angle  OAC.  But 
the  angles  ZSI,  OCA  are  equal,  beiuir  rijiht  anszles  : 
therel'ore,  in  the  equiangular  triangles  ACQ_,  SZI,  it 
will  be,  as  ZS  :  SI  : :  CO_:  CA  ;  that  is,  as  ioo  to 
40,  fo  is  ^co  to  CA.  Wherefore,  by  the  rule  of  three, 
CA  will  be  found  to  be  of  120  feet.     And,  by  adding 


the  height  of  the  obfcrvator,  the  whole  BA  will  be  Lines  and 
126  feet.     Note,  that  the  height  is  greater  than  the    Angles. 
dil'tance,when  the  perpendicular  cuts  the  upiight  fide,  *       >'~~'. 
and  lefs  if  it  cut  the  reclining  lide  ;  and  that  the  height 
and  diflance  are  equal,  if  the  perpendicular  fall  on  the 
oppofite  angle. 

SCHOLIUM. 

If  the  height  of  a  tower  to  be  ineafured  as  above, 
end  in  a  point  (as  in  fig.  3.),  the  diftancc  of  t!ie  ob- 
fcrvaior  oppofite  to  it,  is  not  CD,  but  is  to  be  ac- 
counted from  the  perpendicular  to  the  point  A  ;  that 
is,  to  CD  mull  be  added  the  half  of  ihe  thickncfs 
of  the  tower,  viz.  BD  :  which  mufl  likewife  be  un- 
dcrftood  in  the  following  propofiiions,  when  the  cafe 
is  fimilar. 

PFvOPOSITION      III. 

Fig.  4.  From  the  height  oj  a  tower  A^  given,  to  find 
a  dijlancj  on  the  horizontal  fi.xne  BC,  by  the  geometrical 
fquare. — Let  the  inllrument  be  lo  plated,  35  that  the 
mark  C  in  the  oppofite  plane  may  be  fcen  through  the 
fiilhts  ;  and  let  it  be  obferved  how  many  parts  are  cnt 
oft  by  the  perpendicular.  Now,  by  what  hath  been 
already  demondraicd,  the  triangles  AEF,  ABC,  are 
fimilar  ;  therefore,  it  will  be  as  EF  10  AE,  fo  AB 
(conipofed  of  the  height  of  the  tower  BG)  and  of  the 
height  of  the  centre  of  the  inllrument  A,  above  the 
tower  BG)  to  the  diftanee  BC.  Wherefore,  if,  by 
the  ruie  of  three,  you  fay,  as  EF  to  AE,  fo  is  AB  to 
BC,  it  will  be  the  diftancc  fought. 

PROPOSITION     IV. 

Fig.  J.  To  tJieafure  any  dijiance  at  land  or  fea,  hy 
the geometriciil fcjieare. — In  this  operation,  the  index  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  inftrnment,  as  was  lliown  in  the 
defcription  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  fupport,  the  inftru- 
mcr.t  is  lo  be  placed  horizontally  at  thepoint  A  ;  then 
let  it  be  turned  till  the  remote  poinl  F,  whofc  diftancc 
is  to  be  meafured,  be  feen  through  the  fixed  fights  ; 
and  bringing  the  index  to  be  parallel  with  the  other 
fide  of  the  inllrument,  obfcrve  by  the  fights  upon  it 
any  acceflil>le  mark  B,  at  a  fenfible  diftancc  :  then 
carrying  the  inftruir.cnt  to  the  point  B,  let  the  im- 
moveable fights  be  Hiredted  to  the  firft  ftation  A,  and 
the  lights  of  the  index  to  the  point  F.  If  the  index 
cut  the  upright  fide  of  the  fquare,  as  in  K,  in  the  two 
triangles  BRK,  and  BAF,  which  are  equiangular,  it 
will  be  as  BR  to  RK,  fo  BA  (the  diftancc  of  the  fta- 
tions  to  be  meafured  with  a  chain)  to  AF  ;  and  the 
diftance  AF  fought  will  be  found  by  the  rule  of  three. 
But  if  the  index  cut  the  reclining  fide  of  the  fquar« 
in  any  point  L,  where  the  diftance  of  a  more  rc- 
niore  point(G)  is  fought  :  in  the  triangles  BLS,  BAG, 
the  fide  LS  Ihall  he  to  SB,  as  BA  to  AG,  the  di- 
flance fongiit  ;  which  accordingly  will  be  found  by  ihc 
rule  of  three. 

PROPOSITION    V, 

Fig.  6.  To  meafure  an  acceffible  height  by  vitans  of 
a  pi  din  viirror. — Let  AB  be  the  htiglit  to  be  mea- 
fured: let  the  mirror  be  placed  at  C,  in  the  horizon- 
tal plane  BD,  at  a  known  diftance  BC  ;  let  the  obfcr- 
ver  go  back  to  D,  till  he  fee  the  irr.age  of  t'le  fummit 
in  the  mirror,  at  a  certain  point  of  it,  which  he  mufl 
diligently  mark  ;  and  let  DE  be  the  lieight  of  the  ob- 
fervator's  eye.  The  triangles  ABC  and  J^DC  are 
equiangular  ;  for  the  angles  at  D  .ind  B  arc  right 
angles  ;  and  ACB,  ECD,  are  equal,  being  the  angles 
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Lines  and  of  incioeiicc  and  refl-'xion  of"  the  ray  AC,  as  is  demon- 
Angles.  ilratcJ  in  optici  ;  wlicretbre  che  renuiniug  angles  at 
'  ^^~~'  A  atiJ  £  are  aifo  cq.ial  ;  tiierelore  it  '.viil  be  as  CD 
to  DS,  lo  CB  t^)  BA  ;  ttial  is,  as  the  diltaiicc  of  the 
obfervauir  from  the  point  of  the  iniri-or,  in  the  right 
line  bjtwixt  the  olilervaior  anil  (he  heii;ht,  is  to  tlie 
Jiei^'ht  of  the  obl'crvaior's  e>e,  fo  is  the  liirtance  uf 
the  tower  from  ihat  point  of  the  mirror,  to  the  height 
of  ilie  lower  foai^ht  ;  which  therefore  will  be  fuund 
by  the  rule  of  ihree. 

Note  I.  The  obfervatioii  will  be  more  exa.ft,  if,  at 
the  point  D,  a  Half  be  pUced  in  the  ground  petpen- 
dicularly,  over  the  top  of  which  the  obfcrvator  may 
fee  a  poin:  of  the  glafs  exaftly  in  a  luie  betwixt  hiia 
and   the  tower. 

Note  2.  In  place  of  a  niirror  may  be  iifed  the  fur- 
face  of  water  contained  in  a  veifel,  which  naturally 
becomes  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

PROPOSITION     VI. 

Fig.  7.  T"*  meafurc  an  acajfibh  hsight  A^  by  means 
tf  two  flaffs. — Let  there  be  placed  perpendicularly  in 
the  ground  a  longer  ftaff  DE,  likewifc  a  (liortcr  one 
FG,  fo  as  the  obfervator  may  fee  A,  the  top  of  the 
height  to  be  meadircd,  over  the  ends  DF  of  the  two 
ftiffi  ;  let  FH  and  DC,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  meet 
DE  aud  AB  in  H  and  C  ;  then  the  triangles  FHD, 
DCA,  fnall  be  equiangular  ;  for  thir  angles  at  C  and 
H  are  right  ones  ;  likcwife  the  angle  A  is  equal  to  the 
angle  FDII ;  wherefore  the  remaining  angles  DFH, 
and  ADC,  are  alio  equal :  wherefore,  as  FH,  tlie  di- 
ftance  of  the  llaiB,  to  HD,  tlje  excels  oi'  the  longer 
(laffabove  the  Ihoncr  ;  lois  pC,  the  dilfance  of  the 
longer  Ifatf  from  the  towei=flo  CA,  ihe  excels  of  the 
heighi  of  the  tower  above  the  longer  llalF.  And  thence 
CA  will  be  found  by  the  rule  of  three. 

To  which  if  the  length  DE  be  added,  you  will  have 
the  whole  height  of  the  tower  BA. 

SCHOLIUM 

Fig.  8.  Many  other  methods  may  be  occafionally 
contrived  for  meafuring  an  acceilible  height.  For  ex- 
ample, from  the  given  length  of  the  fliadow  BD,  to 
find  out  liie  height  AB,  thus:  Let  there  be  creeled  a 
ftafFCE  perpendicidarly,  producing  ihe  fhadoiV  EF  : 
The  tria  igles  ABD,  CEF,  are  equiangular  ;  for  the 
angles  at  B  and  E  are  right ;  and  the  angles  ADB  and 
CFE  are  equal,  each  being  equal  to  tlie  ang'e  of  the 
fun's  elevation  above  the  horizon  :  Thi-reforc,  is  EF, 
the  (hadow  of  the  JlaiT,  10  EC,  the  OafF  itfelf  ;  fo  BD 
the  fliadow  of  the  tower,  to  BA,  the  height  of  the 
tower.  Though  the  plane  on  which  ihe  fliadow  of 
the  tower  falls  be  not  pirallel  to  the  liorizon,  if  the 
(laff  be  erected  in  the  fau:e  plane,  the  rule  will  be  the 
fame. 

PROPOSITION     VII. 

To!n:afureaii  iiiacceffihle height  by  means  oftwojiaff's. 
— Hitherto  we  have  fujjpofcd  the  height  to  be  accel- 
fible,  or  that  we  ci!n  come  at  the  lower  end  of  it ; 
now  if,  bccaufe  of  fome  impediment,  we  cannot  get  to 
a  tower,  or  if  the  point  whofe  hc'glit  is  to  l-e  found 
out  be  the  fiimmit  of  a  h'U,  fo  thatthe  pcrprndiciilar 
be  hid  within  the  bill  ;  if,  for  want  of  better  in rtru- 
ments,  fuch  an  inacccllible  height  is  to  bemealured  by 
means  of  two  flaR's,  let  the  firll  obfervation  be  made 
with  the  ftaffs  DE  and  FG,  (as  in  prop.  6.)  ;  then  the 
obfervatoris  to  go  off  i.'i  i  dire£t  line  from  the  height 
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andfirfl  ftaiion,  till  he  s^nr.e  to  die  f.cond  fiaiion  :  Lin- 
whcre  (tig.  11.)  he  is  10  plate  the  ii.iigtr  fiafFpcrjen-  'in; 
diculariy  at  RN,  and  ihe  Iboricr  ftaii  at  OK,  fo  ti;at  * 
tlic  fi'muiii  A  may  be  iccn  along  their  tops  ;  that  is, 
fo  that  the  point  KNA  may  be  in  the  fan.e  right  line. 
Through  the  joint  N,  let  there  be  drawn  ii:e  right  Inic 
NP  paralk-lio  FA  :  VVhcrelore  in  the  trian^lch  KNP, 
KAF,  the  angles  KNP,  KAF  arc  cquul,  alfo  the  angle 
AKF  is  common  to  both  ,  tonlcqixutly  ihe  rtmaiiiiiig 
aiiglcKPN  is  equal  to  the  remaining  angle  Kr  A.  And 
therefore,  PN  :  FA  :  :  KP  :  KF.  Cut  ihc  tiiaiiglci 
PNL,  FAS  are  limilar  ;  thcrtfurc,  PN  :  FA  :  :  NL  : 
SA.  Therefore  (by  the  11.  5.  Eucl.)  KP  :  KF  :  : 
NL  :  SA.  Thence,  alternately,  it  will  be,  as  KP  (the 
excels  of  the  greater  dillance  of  the  Ihori  flaff  from 
the  long  one  above  its  Iclffr  dillance  from  it)  10  >.L  : 
the  excels  of  the  longer  Ilatt'  above  the  flioricr  ;  fo 
KF,  the  didance  of  ihc  two  Kaiions  of  the  flioner  ifalf 
to  SA,  the  exccfs  cf  the  height  Ibight  above  the  height 
of  the  iliorter  flafF.  Wherefore  SA  will  be  found  by 
the  rule  of  three.  To  which  let  the  height  of  the 
(hotter  ftaii  be  added,  and  the  fum  will  give  the  whole 
inacccdible  height  BA. 

Noie  I.  In  the  fame  manner  may  an  inacccffibie 
height  bs  found  by  a  geometrical  fquarr,  or  by  a  plain 
fpcculum.  But  we  ihjll  leave  the  rules  to  be  found 
out  by  the  ftudent,  for  his  own  exercife. 

Note  2.  That  by  the  height  of  the  flaff  we  under- 
fland  its  height  aijove  the  ground   in  which  it  is  fixed. 

Note  5.  Hence  depends  the  method  of  ufing  other 
inftrumenis  invented  by  geometricians  :  for  example, 
of  the  gionetrical  crofs  :  and  if  all  things  be  jullly 
weighed  a  like  rule  will  fervc  for  it  as  here.  But  we 
inclnie  to  touch  only  upon  what  is  mofl  material. 
PROPOSITION     VIII. 

Fig.  9.  To  meafure  the  difiaace  AB,  to  one  of  'cchoje 

extrem'ttiei\j}e  have accefs,by  the  help  offourjia^s Let 

tliere  be  a  ftafF  fixed  at  the  point  A  ;  then  going  back 
at  fome  fenlible  diftaiice  in  the  fame  right  line,  let 
another  be  fixed  in  C,  lb  as  that  1  otl:  il.e  jcirts  A  end 
B  be  covered  and  hid  by  ilie  flaff  C  ;  likcwife  going 
off  ill  a  perpendicular  from  the  right  line  CB,  st  the 
point  A  (the  method  of  doing  which  fliall  be  Ihown 
in  the  follo\ving  fcholium),  let  there  be  I'laccd  ancther 
flaff  at  H  ;  and  in  the  right  line  CGK  (perpendicidar- 
to  the  fame  CB,  at  the  point  C),  and  at  the  point  of 
it  K,  fiich  that  the  points  K,  K,  and  B  may  be  :n  the 
fame  right  line,  let  ihere  be  hxed  a  fotirth  flafF.  Let 
there  be  drawn,  or  let  there  be  luppofed  to  be  I'rawn, 
a  right  line  GH  parallel  10  CA.  The  iriaii;';les  KGH 
HAB,  will  bj  equianiiular  ;  for  the  argi.  s  IIAB,  KGH 
are  right  angles.  Alio  the  angles  ABH,  KHG  are 
equal  ;  v.hereforc,  as  KG  (i!ic  excels  of  CK  above 
AH)  to  GH,  or  to  CA,  the  diiiance  betwixt  the  iirfl 
and  ffcond  flafF;  fo  is  AH,  ihe  diJlance  betwixt  the 
tirft  and  third  flaff,  to  AB  the  diflance  fought. 
S  C  H  0  L  I  U  M. 

Fig.  10.  To  dtaun  on  a  plane  a  right  line  AE  per- 
pen.iicular  to  CH,  from  a  given  point  A  ;  rake  ilie 
right  lines  AB  AD,  on  each  tide  equal  :  and  in  tljC 
points  B  and  D,  let  there  be  fixfd  Hakes,  10  which  let 
there  be  tied  two  cqnlal  ropes  BE,  DE,  or  one  having 
a  mark  in  the  middle,  and  holding  in  your  hand  their 
extremities  joined  (or  tlie  mark  in  the  middle,  if  it 
be  but  one),  draw  cut  the  ropes  on  the  ground;  and 
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Linfsand  then  whcrc  the  two  ropes  meet,   or  at  the  mark, 
Anglet.    when  by  it  the  rope  is  fully  flretched,  lee  there  be 

' '"^  placed  a  third  (lake  at  E  ;  the  right  Line  AE  will  be 

perpendicular  to  CH    in  the  point  A     (prob.   i.   of 
Part  I.).     In  a  manner  not  unlike  to  this,  may  any 
that  arc  refolved  by  the  fquare  and  corn- 
done  by  ropes  and  a  cord  turned  round  as 


problems 
pafTes,  be 
a  radius. 
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ROPOSITION     IX. 

Fig.  12.  To  meafure  the  dift^nce  AB,  one  ofiuhofe 
extremities  is  accejfible — From  the  point  A,  let  the  right 
line  AC  of  a  known  length  be  made  perpendicular  to 
AB  (by  the  preceding  fcholiiim)  :  likewife  draw  the 
right  line  CD  perpendicular  to  CB,  meeting  the  right 
line  AB  in  D  :  then  as  DA  :  AC  :  :  AC  :  AB. 
Wherefore,  when  DA  and  AC  are  given,  AB  will  be 
found  by  the  rule  of  three, 

SCHOLIUM. 
All  thefeprecedingoperationsdependon  the  equality 
of  forae  angles  of  triangles,  and  on  ihc  fimilarity  of 
the  triangles  arifing  from  that  equality.  And  on  the 
fame  principles  depend  innumerable  other  operations 
which  a  geometrician  will  find  out  of  himfelf,  as  is 
very  obvious.  However,  fome  of  thcfe  operations 
require  fuch  exadnefs  in  the  work,  and  without  it  are 
fo  liable  to  errors,  that,  aeteris  paribus,  the  following 
operations,  which  are  performed  by  a  trigonometrical 
calculation,  are  to  be  preferred  ;  yet  could  wc  not  o- 
mit  thofe  above,  being  mod  eafy  in  pradice,  and  moll 
clear  and  evident  to  thofe  who  have  only  the  firft  c- 
lements  of  geometry.  But  if  you  are  provided  with 
inftruments,  the  following  operations  arc  more  to  be 
relied  upon.  Wc  do  not  infill  on  the  eafiell  cafes  to 
thofe  who  arc  /killed  in  plain  trigonometry,  which  is 
indeed  neceflary  to  any  one  who  would  apply  himfelf 
topradice.     See  Trigonometry. 

PROPOSITION     X. 
Fig.  13.  TodefiribethecoJiftrudion  andufe  ofthe geo» 

metrical  quadrant The  geometrical  quadrant  is  the 

fourth  part  of  a  circle  divided  into  90  degrees,  to 
which  two  fights  are  adapted,  with  a  perpendicular  or 
plumb-line  hanging  from  the  centre.  The  general  ufe 
of  it  is  for  inveftigating  angles  in  a  vertical  plane, com- 
prehended under  right  lines  going  from  the  centre  of 
the  inftrument,  one  of  which  is  horizontal,  and  the 
other  is  directed  to  fome  vifible  point.  This  inftru- 
nient  is  made  of  any  folid  matter,  as  wood,  copper,  &c. 
PROPOSITION  XI. 
Fig.  14.  To  defcribc  artdviakeufe  ofthcgraphometer- 
— Thegraphometer,  is  a  femicircle  made  of  any  hard 
matter,  of  wood,  for  example,  or  brafs,  divided  into 
180  degrees;  fo  fixed  on  a  fulcrum,  by  means  of  a 
brafs  ball  and  focket,  that  it  cafily  turns  about,  and 
retains  any  fituaiion  ;  two  fights  are  fixed  on  its  dia- 
meter. At  the  centre  there  is  commonly  a  magneti- 
cal  needle  in  a  box.  There  is  likewfe  a  movcsblc 
ruler,  which  turns  round  the  centre,  and  retains  any 
fituation  given  it.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  obferve  any 
angle,  whofe  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  inftrunient 
in  any  plane  (though  it  is  mod  commonly  horizontal, 
or  nearly  fo),  and  to  find  how  many  degrees  it  con- 
tains. 

PROPOSITION    XII. 
Fig.  15.  and  16.     Tc  defcribc  the  viatmer  in  -which 
angles  are  meafured  bj  a  quadrant  or gmphovieter.—'Let 
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there  be  an  angle  in  a  vertical  plane,  comprehended  Lines  and 
between  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon  HK,  and  the    Angles, 
right  line  RA,  coming  from  any  remarkable  point  of  ^ 

a  tower  or  hill,  or  from  the  fun,  moon,  or  a  Aar. 
Suppofe  that  this  angle  RAH  is  to  be  roeafured 
by  the  quadrant  :  let  the  inflrument  be  placed  in  the 
vertical  plane,  fo  that  the  centre  A  may  be  in  the 
angular  point  ;  and  let  the  fights  be  direfted  towards 
the  objeft  at  R  (by  the  help  of  the  ray  coming  from, 
it,  if  it  be  the  fun  or  moon,  or  by  the  help  of  the  vi- 
fual  ray,  if  it  is  any  thing  elfe),  the  degrees  and  mi- 
nutes in  the  arc  BG,  cut  off  by  the  perpendicular,  will 
meafure  the  angle  RAH  required.  For,  from  the 
make  of  the  quadrant,  BAD  is  a  right  angle  ;  there- 
fore BAR  is  likewife  right,  being  equal  to  it.  But, 
becaufc  HK  is  horizontal,  and  AC  perpendicular, 
HAC  will  be  a  right  angle  :  and  therefore  equal  aUo 
to  BAR.  From  thofe  angles  fubtraft  the  part  HAB 
that  is  common  to  both ;  and  there  will  remain  the 
angle  BAC  equal  to  the  angle  RAH.  But  the  arc 
BC  is  the  meafure  of  the  angle  BAC  ;  confequcntly, 
it  is  likewife  the  meafure  of  the  angle  RAH. 

Note,  That  the  remaining  arc  on  the  quadrant  DC 
is  the  meafure  of  the  angle  RAZ,  comprehended  be- 
tween the  aforefaid  right  line  RA  and  AZ  which  points 
to  the  zenith. 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  meafure  the  angle  ACB 
(fig.  16.)  in  any  plane,  comprehended  between  the 
right  lines  AC  and  BC,  drawn  from  two  points  A  and 
B,  to  the  place  of  flation  C.  Let  the  graphometer 
be  placed  at  C,  fupported  by  its  fulcrum  (as  was  fhown 
above)  ;  and  let  the  immoveable  fights  on  the  fide  of 
the  inflrument  DE  he  diredlcd  towards  the  point  A  ; 
and  likewife  (while  the  inflrument  remains  immove- 
able) let  the  fights  of  the  ruler  FG  (which  is  move- 
able about  the  centre  C)  be  diredled  to  the  point  B. 
It  is  evident  that  the  moveable  ruler  cuts  off  an  arc 
DH,  which  is  the  meafure  of  the  angle  ACB  fought. 
Moreover,  by  the  fame  method,  the  inclination  of  CE, 
or  of  FG,  may  be  obferved  with  the  meridian  line, 
which  is  pointed  out  by  the  magnetic  needle  inclofed 
in  the  box,  and  is  moveable  about  the  centre  of  the 
inflrument,  and  the  meafure  of  this  inclination  or  angle 
found  in  degrees. 

PROPOSITION     XIIL 
Fig.  \']. To  meafure  a/i  accefflble  height  by  thegeotnt- 
irica/  quadrant. — By  the  12th  prop,    of  this  Part,  let 
the  angle  C  be  found  by  means  of  the  quadrant.  ThiO 
in  the  triangle  ABC,  right-angled  at   B   (BC  being 
fuppofed    the   horizontal  didance     of  the  obfervator 
from  the  tower),  having  the  angle  at  C,  and  the  fide 
BC,  the  required  height  BA  will  be  found  by  the  3d 
cafe  of  plane  trigonometry.  See  trigonometry. 
PROPOSITION     XIV. 
Fig.  18.  To  meafure  an  hiaccefible  height  by  the  get' 

metrical  quadrant Let  the  angle  ACB  be  obferved 

with  the  quadrant  (by  the  12th  prop,  of  this  Part)  ; 
then  let  the  obferv<r  go  from  C  to  the  ferond  ftatioix 
D,  in  the  right  line  BCD  (provided  BCD  be  a  hori- 
zontal plane);  ard  after  meafuring  this  diflancc  CD, 
lake  the  angle  ACD  likewife  with  the  quadrant. 
Then,  in  the  triangle  ACD,  there  is  given  the  angle 
ADC,  with  the  angle  ACD  ;  becaufc  ACB  was  given 
before:  therefore  (by  art.  59.  of  Part  I.)  the  remain- 
ing angle  CAD  is  given  likewife.     But  the  fide  CD  is 
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Lines  and  likcwifc  givcii,  being  the  Jiilmcc  of  the  ftaiionsC  and 
^Angles.  D  ;  tlierefore  (by  the  tirfi:  cafe  of  oblique-anj^ltd  tri- 
"  angles  in  trigonometry)  the  lide  AC  will  be  found. 
Wherefore,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  all  tlie 
angles  and  the  hypothenufe  AC  are  given;  confe- 
quently,  by  the  fourth  cafe  of  trigonometry,  the  height 
fought  AB  will  be  found  ;  as  alfo  (if  you  pleafe)  the 
diftance  of  the  llation  C,  from  AB  the  prrpendicidar 
■within  the  hill  or  inaccellible  height. 

PROPOSITION  XV. 
Fig.  19.  From  the  tcij!  of  a  givti:  height,  to  meafiirt 
the  dijiancs'&C — Let  the  angle  BAC  beobfervedbythe 
12th  prop,  of  this;  wherefore  in  the  triangle  ABC, 
right-angled  at  B,  there  is  given  by  obfervation  the 
angle  at  A  ;  whence  (by  the  Jpth  an.  of  Part  I.)  there 
will  alfo  be  given  the  angle  BCA  :  moreover  the  fide 
AB  (being  the  height  of  the  tower)  is  fuppofcd  to  be 
given.  Wherefore,  by  the  3d  cafe  of  trigonometry, 
BC,  the  diflance  fought,  will  be  found. 

PROPOSITION  xv^. 
Fig. 20.  To  meafurc  the  dijlance  of  twj places K  and 
'BjOfwhichone  is  accejjlble,  by  the  graphovieter. — Let 
there  be  eredcd  at  two  points  A  and  C,  fufhciently 
diftant,  two  vifible  figns  ;  then  (by  the  12th  prop,  of 
this  Part)  let  the  two  angles  BAC,  BCA,  be  taken  by 
the  graphomexer.  Let  the  diftance  of  the  flations  A 
and  C  be  meafured  v.'ith  a  chain.  Then  the  third  angle 
B  being  kno\vn,  and  the  fide  AC  being  likevvife 
known ;  therefore,  by  the  firfl  cafe  of  trignnoinetry, 
die  diftance  required,  AB,  will  be  found. 

PROPOSITION  XVII. 
Fl G .  2 1 .  To  meapire  by  the  graphometer  the  dtflance 
ef  two  places,  neither  of  which  is  accefible. — Let  two 
nations  C  and  D  be  chofcn,  from  each  of  which  the 
places  may  be  fcen  whofe  diflance  is  fought  ;  let  the 
angles  ACD,  ACB,  BCD,  and  likewife  the  angles 
BDC,  BDA,  CDA,  be  meafured  by  the  graphomcter  ; 
let  the  diftancc  of  the  Itations  C  and  D  be  meafured 
by  a  chain,  or  (if  it  be  neccffary)  by  the  preceding 
practice.  Now,  in  the  triangle  ACD,  there  arc  given 
rwoanglcsACDand  ADC;  therefore,  the  tliird  CAD 
is  likewife  given  ;  rrtoreover,  the  fide  CD  is  given; 
therefore,  by  the  firll  cafe  of  trigonometry,  the  lide 
AD  will  be  found.  After  the  fame  manner,  in  the  tri- 
angle BCD,  from  all  the  angles  and  one  lide  CD  given, 
the  fide  BD  is  found.  Wherefore,  in  the  triangle 
A  DB,  from  the  given  fides  DA  and  DB,  and  the  angle 
ADB  contained  by  them,  the  fide  AB  (the  diflance 
fought)  is  foimd  by  the  4th  cali  of  trigonometry  of 
oblique-angled  triangles. 

PROPOSITION  XVIII. 
Fig.  22  Jt  is  required  by  the  graphovieter  and  qua- 
■^  drant  to  ?/ieaftire  an  inacccjjible  height  A^,  placed  fo  on 
a  Peep,  that  one  can  neither  go  near  it  in  an  horizontal 
plane,  nor  recede  from  it,  as  ine  frippcfed  in  the  folution 
oj'the  li^th  prop. — Let  there  be  chofen  any  fituation,  as 
C,  and  another  D  ;  where  let  fome  mark  be  be  erected  : 
let  tlie  angles  ACD  and  ADC  be  found  by  the  grapho- 
meter;  then  the  third  angle  DAC  Mill  be  known. 
Let  tlie  lide  CD,  the  diltancc  of  the  ftaiions,  be  mea- 
fured with  a  chain,  and  thence  (by  trigon.)  the  lide 
AC  will  befound.  Again,  in  the  triangle  ACB,  right- 
angled  at  B,  having  found  by  the  quadrant  the  angle 
ACB,  the  other  angle  CAB  is  known  likewife  :  but 
tie  lide  AC  in  the  triangle  ADC  is  already  kno-'.\Ti ; 
Vol.  VII. 
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therefore  the  height  required  AD  will  be  found  by  ihc 
4th  cafe  ol  right-anglsd  triangles.  Jf  the  hei'^ht  ot 
tlie  to^ver  is  wanted,  the  angle  BCF  will  be  loiuul  by 
the  quadrant :  which  Icing  taken  from  the  angle  ACB 
already  known,  the  n.igle  ACF  will  remain  :  but  the 
angle  FAC  was  known  before  ;  therefore  the  remain- 
ing angle  AFC  will  be  known.  But  the  lide  AC  wis 
alio  known  before ;  therefor*,  in  the  triangle  AFC, 
all  the  angles  and  one  of  the  fides  AC  being  known, 
AF,  the  height  of  the  tower  above  the  hill,  will  be 
f oimd  by  trigonometiy. 

SCHOLIUM. 
_  It  were  eafy  to  add  many  other  methods  of  meafu- 
ring  heights  and  diiiances;  but  if  what  is  above  be 
nnderltood,  it  will  be  eafy  (efpecially  for  one  that  is 
verfed  in  the  elements)  to  contrive  methods  for  this 
piu-pofe,  according  to  the  occalion :  lb  that  there  is 
no  need  of  adding  any  more  of  this  fort.  Wc  fliall 
fubjoin  here  a  method  by  which  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  may  be  found  out. 

PROPOSITION     XIX. 
Fig  .  I .  To  find  the  diameter  of  the  earth  from  one  oh-      P'^f' 
fervation — Let  there  be  chofen  a  high  hill  AB,  near  CCXVIH, 
the  fea-lhorc,  and  let  the  obfcrvator  on  tJie  top  of  it, 
with  an  exaft  quadrant  divided  into  minutes  and  fe- 
conds  by  tranfverfe  divifions,  and   fitted  with  a  tele- 
fcope  in  place  of  the  common  fights,  meafure  the  angle 
ABEcontained  underthe  right  line  AB,  which  goes  to 
tlie  centre,  and  the  right  line  BE  drawn  to  the  fea,  a 
tangent  to  the  globe  at  E  ;    let  there  be  drawn  from 
A  perpendicular  to  BD,  the  line  AF  meeting  BE  in  F. 
Now  in  the  right-angled  triangle  BAF  all  the  angles 
are  given,  alfo  the  fide  AB,  the  height  of  tlie  hill  ; 
which  is  to  be  foimd  by  fome  of  tlie  foregoing  me- 
thods as  cxadly  as  polfible ;   and  (by  trignnometry) 
the  fides  BF  and  AF  are  found.     But  by  cor.   ;6th 
■^.     Eucl.  AF  is  equal  to  FE  ;   therefore  BE  will  be 
known.     Moreover,  by  56th   3.  End.    the  rcAangle 
under  BA  and  BD  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  BE.     And 
thence  by  17th  6.  Eucl.  as  AB  :   BE  :   :  BE  :  ^\^. 
Therefore,   lince   AB  and  BE  are  already  given,  BD 
will  be  found  by  nth  6.  Eucl.  or  by  the  rule  of  tlirce  ; 
and  fubtrafting  BA,  there  will  remain  AD  the  diame- 
ter of  the  earth  fought. 

SCHOLIUM. 
Many  'other  methods  miglit  be  propofed  for   mea 
faring  the  diameter  of  the  e:n-th.     'I'he  mofl  exaft  is 
that  propofed  by  Mr  Picart  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
at  Paris. 

"  Accordidg  to  Mr  Picart,  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
at  the  latitude  of  49°  21'  was  57,060  French  toifes, 
each  of  which  contains  fix  feet  of  tlie  fame  meafure  : 
from  which  it  follows,  that  if  the  earth  be  an  exact 
fphere,  the  circumference  of  a  great  cucle  of  it  will  be 
12:^,249,600  Paris  feet,  and  the  fcmidiameter  oftlia 
earth  19,61 5, 800 feet :  butthc  French  mathematicians, 
who  of  late  have  examined  Mr  Picart's  operations,  nl- 
fure  us, -that  the  degree  in  that  latitude  is  57,183 
toifes.  They  meafured  a  degree  in  Lapland,  in  the 
latitude  of  66"  20',  and  found  it  of  57,4:;8  toifes.  By 
comparing  thefc  degrees,  as  well  as  by  the  obfervations 
on  pendulums,  and  the  theory  of  gi-avity,  it  appears 
that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  fpheroid  ;  and  (fuppollui 
tliofe  degrees  to  be  accurately  meafured)  the  axis  of 
diameter  that  palfes  through  the  poles  will  be  to  ihe 
4  ^,  diameter 
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d  diameter  of  the  ccjuator  as  177  to  178,  or  the  caith     of  the  angle.     Then  if  the  diflance  GF,  applied  on  the  Lines  and 


willlw  22  mile?  higher  At  the  equator  than  at  the  poles 
'  A  degree  has  likcwife  been  meafurcd  at  the  equator, 
And  found  to  be  coiirulcrably  Icfs  than  at  the  latitude  of 
Paris  ;  which  confirms  the  obhitc  figure  of  the  earth. 
But  an  account  of  this  hill  mcnfuration  has  not  been 
publiihcd  as  yet.  If  the  earth  was  of  an  uniform  den- 
iity  from  the  furface  to  tlie  centre,  then,  according  to 
the  theory  of  gravity,  the  meridian  would  be  an  exad 
fUipfis,  and  the  axis  would  be  to  the  diameter  of  tjte 
equator  as  230  to  231  ;  and  the  difference  of  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  equator  and  femhixis  about  1 7  miles." 
In  what  follows,  a  figure  is  olten  to  be  laid  down  on 
paper,  like  to  another  figure  given  ;  and  bccaufe  this 
likeuefs  confills  in  the  equality  of  their  angles,  and  in 
the  fides  having  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  (by 
the  definitions  o'f  the  6th  of  Eucl.)  we  are  now  to  fltow 
what  methods  practical  geometricians  ulc  for  making 
on  paper  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle,  and  how 
tlicy  conllitute  the  iidcs  iu  the  fame  proportion.  For 
this  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  a  protraftor  (or,  when 
it  is  wanting,  a  line  of  chordi),  and  of  a  line  of  equal 
parts. 

PROPOSITION     XX. 
Fig.  2.  ;.  4.  5.  and  6.     To  dcfcnbc  the  conJIruSlion 
andufi  oj'ihi  prntraBor,  oj  the  line  of  chords,  and  of  the 


line  of  chords  from  C  towards  B, gives  (for  example)  2  j     Angl«. 
degrees,  ihislhall  be  the  meafureofthc  angle  propofed.  *" 

Wlien  an  obcufe  angle  is  to  be  meafured  with  this 
line,  let  its  complement  to  a  femicircle  be  meafurcd, 
and  thence  it  will  be  known.  It  were  eafy  to  transfer 
to  ihc  diameter  of  a  circle  the  chords  of  all  arches  to 
the  extent  of  a  femicircle  ;  but  fuch  are  rarely  I'omtd 
marked  upon  rules. 

But  now,  if  an  angle  of  a  given  quantity,  fiippofe  of 
50  degrees,  is  to  be  made  at  a  given  point  M  of  the 
right  line  KL  (fig.  5.)  From  the  centre  M,  and  the 
dillance  MN,  equal  to  the  chord  of  60  degrees,  defcribe 
the  arc  QN.  Take  off'  an  arc  NR,  whole  cliord  is 
:qual  to  that  of  50  degrees  on  the  line  of  chords  ;  join 
the  pomts  M  and  R  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  MR  ibaU 
contain  an  angle  of  50  degrees  with  tlie  line  KL  pro- 
poled. 

But  fomctimes  we  cannot  produce  the  (ides  till  they 
be  of  tlie  length  of  a  chord  of  60  degrees  on  our  feale  ; . 
in  which   cafe  it  is  fit  to  work  by  a  circle  of  propor- 
tions (tliat  is  a  feftor),  by  which  an  arc  may  be  made 
of  a  given  number  of  degrees  to  any  radius. 

The  quantities  ot  angles  are  likcwife  determined  by 
other  lines  ufually  marked  upon  rules,  as  the  Ihies  of 
fines,  tangents,  and  fecants  ;  but  as  thefe  methods  are 


line  of  cijiuil  parts The  protractor  is  a  fniall  femi-     not  fo  eafy  or  fo  proper  in  tliis  place,  Me  omit  them. 

••"•'■  '■    '    '■ '■  '  '^"'- ~  r^...:^:..  To  delineate  figures  fiiiiilar  Or  like  to  Others  given, 


circle  of  brafs,  or  fuch  folid  matter.  The  fcmicir 
cumfcrcnce  is  divided  into  180  degrees.  The  ufe  of 
it  is,  to  draw  angles  on  any  plane,  as  on  paper,  or  to 
examine  the  extent  of  angles  already  laid  down.  For 
this  lail  pm-pofe,  let  the  fmall  point  in  the  centre  of  the 
protractor  be  placed  above  the  angular  point,  and  let 
t  lie  point  AB  coincide  with  one  of  the  fides  that  contain 
the  angle  propofed  ;  the  number  of  degrees  cut  off  by 
the  other  lide,  computing  on  the  protrairtor  from  B, 
will  Ihow  the  quantity  of  the  angle  that  is  to  be  mea- 
fured. 

But  if  an  angle  is  to  be  made  of  a  given  quantity  on 
a  given  line,  and  at  a  given  point  of  that  Uiie,  lee  AB 
coincide  with  the  given  line,  and  let  the  centre  A  of 
the  inllrumeut  be  applied  to  that  point.  Then  let 
-  there  be  a  mark  made  at  the  given  number  of  degrees  ; 
and  a  right  line  drawn  from  that  mark  to  the  given 
point,  will  conllitute  an  angle  with  the  given  right  line 
of  the  quantity  required  ;  as  is  manifcll. 

This  is  the  moll  natural  and  eafy  method,  either  for 
examining  the  extent  of  an  angle  on  paper,  or  for  de- 
fcribing  on  paper  an  angle  of  a  given  quantity. 

But  when  there  is  fcarcity  of  inllrumcnts,  or  bccaufe 
a  line  of  chords  is  more  cafily  cariied  about  (being 
defcribed  on  a  ruler  on  which  there  are  many  other 
lines  befides),  praftical geometricians  frequently  make 
life  of  it.  It  is  made  thus :  let  the  quadrant  of  a  circle 
be  divided  into  90  degrees  (as  in  fig.  3.)  The  line 
CB  is  the  chord  of  90  degrees  ;  the  chord  of  every 
arcof  the  quadrant  is  transferred  to  this  line  CB,  which 
is  always  marked  with  the  number  of  degrees  in  Uie 
correfponding  arc. 

Note,  That  the  chord  of  60  degrees  is  equal  to  the 
radius,  by  corol.  ij.  4th  Eucl.  If  now  a  given  angle 
EDF  is  to  be  meafurfd  by  the  line  of  cltords  from  the 
centre  D,  with  the  dillance  DG  (the  chord  of  60  de- 
grees), defcribe  the  arc  GF  ;   and  let  the  points  G 


befides  the  equality  of  the  angles,  the  fame  proportion 
is  to  be  preferved  among  the  lides  of  the  figure  that  is 
to  be  delineated,  as  is  among  the  fides  of  the  figure 
given.  For  which  purpofe,  on  therulcs  ufed  by  anifls, 
there  is  a  line  divided  into  equal  parts,  more  or  Ids  in 
number,  and  greater  or  lefs  in  quantity  according  to 
the  pleafmx  of  the  maker. 

A  foot  is  divided  into  inches  ;  and  an  inch,  by  means 
of  tranfverfe  lines,  into  too  equal  parts  ;  fo  that  with 
this  fcale,  any  number  of  inclies  below  12,  with  any 
part  of  an  inch,  can  be  taken  by  the  compalles,  pro- 
viding fuch  part  be  greater  than  the  tooth  part  of  an 
inch.  And  this  cxadncfs  is  very  neccirary  iu  delinea- 
ting the  plans  oi'  houfcs,  and  m  other  cafes. 

PROPOSITION  XXI. 
Fig.  7.  To  lay  down  on  paper,  by  the  protrafior  or 
line  of  chords,  and  line  of  equal  parts,  a  right  lined Jigure 
like  to  one  givi^n,  providing  the  angles  and  fd:S  of  the 
figure  given  be  known  hy  obfervationirmenfuration.  For 
example,  fuppofe  that  it  is  known  that  in  a  quadran- 
gular figure,  one  fide  is  of  2;55:  feet,  tiiat  the  angle 
contained  by  it  .and  tlie  fccond  fide  is  of  85S,  the  fc- 
cond  fide  of  2SS  feet,  the  ^uigle  contained  by  it  and  the 
third  fide  of  72",  and  that  the  third  fide  is  294  feel. 
Thefe  things  being  given,  a  figure  is  to  be  drawn  on 
paper  like  to  this  quadrangular  figure.  On  your  paper 
at  a  proper  point  A,  let  a  right  Hue  be  drawn,  upon 
which  take  235  equal  parts,  as  AB.  The  part  repre- 
ienting  a  foot  is  taken  greater  or  lefs,  according  as 
you  would  have  your  figure  greater  or  lefs.  In  the 
adjoining  figure,  the  looih  part  of  an  inch  is  taken  for 
a  foot.  And  accordingly  an  inch  divided  into  too 
parts,  and  annexed  to  the  figure,  is  called  a  fcale  of 
100  feet.  Let  there  be  made  at  the  point  B  (by  the 
preceding  propofiiiou)  an  angle  ABC  of  85",  and  let 
BC  he  taken  of  288  parts  like  to  the  former.     Then 


and  F  be  marked  where  this  aj-c  interfciils  the  fides     let  the  angle  BCD  be  made  of  72",  and  the  fide  CD 
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I^iiies  aiij  of  294  equal  p:'irtb.     Then  let  the  lidc  An  be  drawn  ; 
Angles,     and  it  will  compUtf  the  lij^urc  like  to  thegivcii  onc.Tlie 

'~~*'~~  nieafurcs  of  tiie  angles  A  and  D  can  be  known  by  the 
protrador  or  line  of  chords,  and  the  lidc  AD  by  the 
line  of  equal  parts  ;  which  will  exactly  anfwer  to  the 
coiTcfponding  angles  and  to  the  fide  ot  the  primary  fi- 
gure. 

After  the  very  fame  manner,  from  the  fides  and  an- 
gles given  which  bound  any  right-li.icd  tigure,  a  figm'e 
like  to  it  may  be  di'awn,  and  the  rcil  of  its  lides  and 
aiip-les  be  known. 

COROLLyiRY. 
Hence  any  trigonomeuical  problem  in  right-lined 
triangles  may  be  refolved  by  delineating  the  triangle 
from  what  is  given  concerning  it,  as  in  this  propoil- 
tioii.  The  unknown  lides  are  examined  by  a  line  of 
equal  parts,  and  the  angles  by  a  protraftor  or  line  of 
chords. 

PROPOSITION  XXII. 
■  The  diameter  of  a  circle  being  giz'e  11,  to  find  its  cir- 
cumference nearly. — The  periphery  of  any  polygon  in- 
fcribed  in  the  circle  is  lets  than  the  circumference,  and 
the  periphery  of  any  polygon  dei'cribcd  about  a  circle 
is  greater  than  the  circumference.  Whejice  Archi- 
medes iirfldifcovered  thai  the  diameter  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  circumference,  as  7  to  22  nearly  ;  which 
fervcs  for  common  ufe.  But  the  moderns  have  com- 
puted the  proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the  circum- 
ference to  greater  exaftnefs.  Suppofing  the  diameter 
roo,  the  periphery  will  be  more  than  314,  but 
lefs  than  ^15.  The  diameter  is  more  nearly  to 
the  circumference,  as  113  to  35 j.  But  Ludolphus 
van  Cnelen  exceeded  the  laboiurs  of  all  ;  for  by  im- 
menfe  lludy  he  found,  that  fuppofing  the  diameter 
100,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
the  periphery  will  be  lefs  than 

31 4,159,265,3  J8,979.?2_:!,S46, 264,338,327,951  J 

but  greater  than 

314,159,265,358,979,323,846,264,338,327,950; 
whence  it  will  be  eafy,  any  part  of  the  circumference 
being  given  in  degrees  and  minutes,  to  affign  it  in 
parts  of  the  diameter. 

Chap.  II.     Oj  Surveying  andMeafuriiigofL^ND. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  the  meafuring  of 
angles  and  lides,  whence  it  is  abundantly  eafy  to  lay 
down  a  field,  a  plane,  or  an  entire  country  ;  for  to 
tliis  nothing  isrcquilite  but  the  protraction  of  triangles, 
and  of  other  plain  figures,  after  having  meafurcd  their 
fides  and  angles.  But  as  this  is  efteemed  an  important 
part  of  pradiical  geometry,  we  fliall  fubjoin  here  an 
account  of  it  with  all  polHble  brevity  ;  fuggefling  with- 
al, that  a  furveyor  will  improve  himfelf  more  by  one 
^ay's  prac5tice  than  by  a  great  deal  of  reading. 
PROPOSITION     XXIII. 

To  explain  what  fiirv eying  is,  and  what  inflrmnents 
Surveyors  ife — Firll,  it  is  nccelTary  that  the  furveyor 
view  the  field  that  is  to  be  meafured,  and  invelfigate 
its  lides  and  angles,  by  means  of  an  iron  chain  (having 
a  particular  mark  at  each  foot  of  length,  or  at  any 
number  of/ect,  as  may  be  moil  convenient  for  redu- 
cing lines  or  furfaces  to  the  received  nieafurcs),  and 
the  graphometer  defcribed  above.  Secondly,  It  is  ne- 
celFary  to  delineate  the  field  /;.'  piano,  or  to  form  a 
map  of  it ;   that  is,  to  lay  down  on  paper  a  figure  ii- 
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milar  to  the  field  j  whicli  is  done  by  the  proiraiftor  (or  Si:rvcying 
line  of  chords)  and  the  line  of  equal  pans.     Thirdly,    "fLand. 
It  is  necell'ary  to  find  out  the  area  of  the  field  fo  fur-  '       '''       ' 
vcycd  and  rcprcfcnted  by  a  map.     Of  this  lall  we  are 
to  treat  below. 

The  lides  and  angles  of  fmall  fields  arc  furveycd  by 
tlie  help  of  a  plain-table  :  which  is  generally  of  an  ob- 
long rertangular  figure,  and  fuppo-tcd  by  zfulcriiw,  fo 
as  to  turn  every  way  by  means  of  a  ball  and  focket. 
It  has  a  moveable  frame,  which  furrounds  the  board, 
and  ferves  to  keep  a  clean  paper  put  on  the  board 
clofe  and  right  to  it.  The  fides  of  the  frame  facing 
the  paper  are  divided  into  equal  parts  every  way. 
The  board  hath  befides  a  bo.x  with  a  magnetic  needle, 
and  moreover  a  large  index  with  two  fights.  On  the 
edge  of  the  frame  of  the  board  arc  marked  degrees 
and  minutes,  fb  as  to  fupjily  the  room  of  a  grapho- 
meter. 

PROPOSITION     XXIV. 

Fig.  8.  To  delineate  afield  by  the  help  of  a  plaiii- 
table,  jroni  one  jlatioji  whence  all  its  angles  may  be  feni 
and  their  dijianus  meajured  by  a  chain. — Let  the  field 
that  is  to  be  laid  down  be  ABCDE.  At  any  conve- 
nient place  F,  let  the  plain-table  be  ereiSted  ;  cover  it 
with  clean  paper,  in  winch  let  fome  point  near  the  middle 
reprefent  the  llation.  Then  applying  at  this  place  the 
index  with  the  fights,  diretf  it  fo  as  that  through  the 
fights  fome  mark  may  be  feen  at  one  of  the  angles, 
fuppofe  A  ;  and  from  the  point  F,  reprefcnting  the 
Jlation,  draw  a  feint  right  line  along  tlie  fide  of'  the 
index  :  then,  by  the  help  of  the  chain,  let  FA  the  dif- 
tanceofthe  flation  from  the  forefaid  angle  be  mca- 
fiu'ed.  Then  taking  what  part  you  think  convenient 
for  a  foot  or  pace  from  the  line  of  equal  parts,  fet  off 
on  the  feint  line  the  parts  correfponding  to  the  line 
'  FA  that  was  meafured  ;  and  let  there  be  a  maik 
made  rcprefenting  the  angle  of  the  field  A.  Keep- 
ing the  table  immoveable,  the  fame  is  to  be  done  with 
the  refl  of  the  angles;  then  right  lines  joining  tliofc 
marks  Ihall  include  a  figure  like  to  the  field,  as  is  e\  i- 
dent  from  5,  6.  Eucl. 

COROLLARY. 

The  fame  thing  is  done  in  like  manner  by  the  gra- 
phometer :  for  having  obfervcd  in  each  of  the  xx'i- 
angles,  AFB,  BFC,  CFD,  &c.  the  angle  at  the  flatiou 
F,  and  having  meafured  the  lines  from  the  Ifation  to 
the  angles  of  the  field,  let  fimilar  triangles  be  pro- 
tracted on  paper  (by  the  21.  prop,  of  this),  having  their 
common  vertex  in  the  point  of  flation.  All  the  lines, 
excepting  thofc  which  reprefent  the  fides  of  the  field, 
are  to  be  drawn  faint  or  obfcure. 

Note  I.  Wlien  a  furveyor  wants  to  lay  down  a 
field,  let  him  place  diflinclly  in  a  regillcr  all  the  ob- 
fervationsof  the  angles,  and  the  meafures  of  the  fides, 
until,  at  time  and  place  convenient,  he  draw  out  the 
figure  on  paper. 

Note  2.  The  obfervations  made  by  the  help  of  the 
gi-aphometer  .are  to  be  examined  :  for  all  the  angles 
about  the  point  F  ought  to  be  equal  to  four  right  ones, 
(by  cor.  2.  art.  30.  of  Part  I.) 

PROPOSITION     XXV. 

Fig.  9.  To  lay  down  a  field  by  means  of  two  Ra- 
tions,  from  each  of  which  all  the  angles  can  be  j'een,  by 

7neafuring  only  the  dipance  oj  the  Jlations Let  the  iii- 

flrument  be  placed  at  the  ftatLju  F  :  and  having  chol'tn 
4  0,2  a 
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r.c  a  point  rcprefenting  it  upon  the  paper  wliicli  is  laid 
d.  upon  the  plain  table,  let  the  index  be  applied  at  this 
point,  fo  as  to  be  moveable  about  it.  Then  let  it  be 
direded  fucceffively  to  the  feveral  angles  of  the  lield  : 
and  when  any  angle  is  fcen  through  the  lights,  draw 
an  obfcurc  line  along  the  fide  oi  the  index.  Let  the 
index,  witli  the  fights,  be  diredhcd  after  the  fame 
manner  to  the  flaiion  G  :  on  the  e>bfcure  line  drawn 
along  its  fide,  pointing  to  A,  fet  oiFfrom  the  fcale  of 
equal  parts  a  line  con-efponding  to  the  meafured  di- 
llance  of  the  flations,  and  this  will  determine  the  point 
■G.  Then  remove  the  inftrumcnt  to  the  llatiou  G, 
and  applying  the  index  to  the  line  rcprefenting  the 
tlillance  of  the  fl.ations,  place  the  inftruraent  fo  that 
the  firft  flationmay  be  feen  through  the  fights.  Then 
the  ihrtrnmrfit  remaining  imrrioveabk,  let  the  index 
be  applied  to  the  point  rcprefenting  the  fecond  Ifation 
G,  and  be  fiicccffively  direfted  by  means  of  its  lights 
to  all  the  angles  of  the  field,  drawi.'ig  (as  before )_  ob- 
fcure  kiies  :  and  the  interfeiSion  ol  the  two  obfcnre 
lines  that  were  drawn  to  the  fame  angle  from  the  two 
ftatioRS  will  al'.vays  reprefent  that  angle  on  the  plan. 
Care  mufl  be  taken  that  thofc  lines  be  not  millaken 
for  one  another.  Lines  joining  thofc  interfedions  will 
form  a  figure  on  the  paper  like  to  the  field. 
SCHOLIUM. 

It  \\\\\  not  be  difRcnlt  to  do  the  fame  l3y  the  gra- 
phometer,  if  you  keep  a  dillinft  account  of  your  ob- 
fcrvations  of  the  angles  made  by  the  line  joining  the 
flations,  and  the  lines  drawn  from  the  Ifations  to  the 
refpcc^tive  angles  of  the  field.  And  this  is  the  moll 
cbniniort  manner  of  laying  down  whole  countries.  The 
iopsof  two  moimtahis  are  taken  for  two  flations,  and 
illeir  diflancc  is  cither  meailu-ed  by  fome  of  the  me- 
thods mentioned  above,  or  is  taken  according  to  com- 
mon repute.  The  lights  are  fucceffively  direfted  to- 
wards cities,  churches,  villages,  forts,  lakes,  tiurnings 
of  rivers,  woods,  &c. 

Note,  The  dillance  of  the  flations  ought  to  be  great 
enough,  with  refpect  to  the  field  that  is  to  be  mea- 
fured ;  fuch  ought  to  be  chofenas  are  not  in  a  line  with 
aiiy  ?jigle  of  the  field.  And  care  ought  to  be  taken 
likewife  that  the  angles,  for  example,  FAG,  FDG,  ^-c. 
be  neither  very  acute,  nor  very  obtufe.  Such  angles 
sre  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  polFible  ;  and  this  admo- 
nition is  found  very  ufsful  in  prafticc. 

PROPOSITION     XXVI. 

Fig.  10.  To  lay  dcv)n  any  fi^td,  ho-mJver  irregular 
if<  figure  iniy  be,  by  the  help  of  the  graphomcter. — Let 
ABCEDHG  be  fnch  a  field.  Let  its  angles  (in  going 
round  it)  be  obferved  with  a  graphometcr  (by  the  T2. 
of  this)  and  noted  down  ;  let  its  lidcs  bemeafured  with 
a  chain  ;  and  (by  v>-hat  was  faid  on  the  2t.  of  this)  le? 
a  figm-e  like  to  the  given  field  be  pfotrafted  6\\  paper. 
If  any  mountain  is  in  the  circumference,  the  horizontal 
line  hid  under  it  is  to  be  taken  for  a  fide,  which  may  be 
,fbund  by  two  or  three  obfervations  according  to  fome 
of  the  methods  defcril^ed  above  ;  ;;nd  its  place  on  the 
map  is  to  be  diltingai'fl'.ed  by  a  fraJte,  that  it  may  b« 
known  a  mountain  is  there. 

If  not  only  die  ctrcuiiifcrence  of  the  field  is  to  be 
laid  down  on  the  plan,  but  alfo  its  contents,  a«  villages, 
f;ardens,  churches,  public  roais,  w't  fliuft  proceed  in 
ihisananner. 

Let  ttere  be  (for  example)  a  ch'JTcsi  F,  to  be  laid 
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down  in  the  plan.  Let  the  angles  ABF  EAF  be  ob-  Surveying 
ferved  and  proti-aftcd  on  paper  in  their  proper  places,  <>f  Land, 
the  interfeiftion  of  the  two  fides  BF  and  AF  will  give  ^ 
the  place  of  the  church  on  the  paper  :  or,  more  exact- 
ly, the  lines  BF  AF  being  meafured,  let  circles  be  de- 
fcribed  from  the  centres  B  and  A,  with  parts  from  the 
fcale  correfponding  to  the  diflances  BF  and  AF,  and 
the  place  of  the  clmrch  will  be  at  their  intcrfcclitm. 

Note  i:  While  the  angles  obferved  by  the  grapho- 
mcter  are  taken  down,  you  mull  be  careful  to  dillin- 
guilh  the  external  angles,  as  E  and  G,  that  they  may 
be  rightly  protrafled  afterwards  on  paper. 

Note  2.  Om'  obfervations  of  the  angles  may  be  exa- 
mined by  computing  if  all  the  internal  angles  make 
twice  as  many  right  angles,  four  excepted,  as  there  arc 
fides  of  the  figure;  (for  this  is  demonllrated  by  J2,  I. 
Eucl.)  But  in  place  of  any  external  angle  DF.G,  its 
plement  to  a  circle  is  to  be  taken- 
PROPOSITION     XXVII. 

Fic.  II.  To  lay  domnt  a  plain  field  vnihaut  inflru- 
7nenti. — If  a  fmall  field  is  to  be  meafured,  and  a  map. 
of  it  to  be  made,  and  you  are  not  provided  with  in- 
flruments;  let  it  be  fuppofcd  to  be  divided  into  tri- 
angles, by  right-lines,  as  in  the  figure  ;  and  after  mea- 
furing  the  three  fides  of  any  of  the  triangles,  for  ex- 
ample of  ABC,  let  its  fides  be  laid  down  from  a  con-" 
venient  fca'ie  on  paper,  (by  tlic  22.  of  this.)  Again, 
let  the  other  two  fides  BD  CD  of  the  triangle  CBD 
be  meafured  and  protracted  on  the  paper  by  the  fame 
fcale  as  before.  In  the  fame  manner  proceed  with 
the  reflot  the  triangles  of  which  the  field  is  compofed, 
and  the  map  of  the  field  will  be  perfefted  ;  for  the 
tliree  lidcs  of  a  triangle  determine  the  triangle  ; 
whence  each  triangle  on  the  paper  is  fimilar  to  its 
correfpondcHt  triangle  in  the  field,  and  is  fimilarly 
iituated  ;  confcqucntly  the  whole  figure  is  like  to  the 
whole  field. 

SCHOLIUM. 

If  the  field  be  fmall,  and  all  its  angles  may  be  feen 
from  one  flation,  it  may  be  very  well  laid  down  by  the 
plain-table,  (by  the  24.  of  this.)  If  the  field  be  lar- 
ger, and  have  the  rcquifite  conditions,  and  gi-eat  ex- 
aflincfs  is  not  expeftcd,  it  likewife  may  be  plotted  by 
means  of  the  plain-table,  or  by  the  graphometcr  (ac- 
cording to  the  25.  of  this)  ;  but  in  fields  that  are  irre- 
gular and  mountainous,  when  an  cxaft  map  is  required, 
we  are  to  make  ufe  of  the  graphometcr  (as  in  the  264 
of  this),  bcrtrarely  of  the  plain-table. 

Having  protradcd  the  bounding  lines,  the  particuw 
lar  parts  contained  within  them  may  be  laid  down  by 
the  proper  operations  for  this  purpofe  (delivered  in 
the  26th  piiofofition  ;  and  the  method  dcfcribed  in  the 
27th  propofititin  may  be  fometimes  of  fervice)  ;  for 
\Kt  may  triifl  more  to  the  meafiiriiig  of  fides  than  to 
the  obferviug  of  angles.  We  are  not  to  compute 
four-lided  and  many-fided  figiu-es  till  they  are  refolved 
into  triangles  :  for  the  lides  do  not  determine  thofe  fi- 
gtires. 

ill  tlie  laying  do\\Ti  of  cities,  or  the  like,  we  may 
make  ufe  of  any  of  the  methods  dcfcribed  above  that 
may  be  moll  convenient. 

THe  map  being  finilhed,  it  is  transferred  on  clean 
paper,  by  putting  the  firft  fkerch  above  it,  and  mark- 
ing the  angles  by  the  point  of  a  fmail  needle.  Thefe 
points  btiflg  jt-'iued  by  right  lines,  and  the  whole  illn- 
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.■rtirveying  miiuued  by  colours  p-0]-cv  to  eact  parr,  and  the  figurs 
ol'  Land,    of  Lhe  mariner's  coinpals  being  adJtd  tadillinguilluhe 

'^ " north  and  loath,  with  a  kAc  0:1  the  margin,  the  map 

or  plan  v.ili  be  iinilV-d  aiul  neat. 

We  have  thus  briefly  and  [dainly  treated  of  farvey- 
hv,  and  Ihown  by  what  iiillruments  it  is  performed  ; 
haviiio-  avoided  thofc  methods  which  depend  on  lhe 
magnetic  needle,  not  only  bccanfe  its  diixciion  miy 
vary  in  different  placesof  a  Held  (the  coiurary  of  tliis 
at  Icalf  doth  not  appear,)  but  becaufe  die  quantity  of 
an  angle  obftrvcd  by  it  caiuiot  be  exacUy  known  ;  for 
an  error  of  two  or  three  degrees  can  fcarcely  be  avoid- 
ed in  taking  angles  by  it. 

As  for  the  remaining  part  of  furveying,  whereby 
the  area  of  a  iield  already  laid  down  on  paper  is  fomid 
in  acres,  roods,  or  any  otJier  fapcrficialmeafures;  this 
we  leave  to  the  following  fcAiou,  which  treats  of  the 
mcnfiiration  of  furfaccs. 

"  Bcfidcs  the  inlfrnmcnts  defcribed  above,  a  fur- 
veyor  ought  to  be  provided  with  an  off-fet  flaff  equal 
in  length  to  lolinksof  the  chain,  and  divided  into  10 
equal  parts.  He  ought  likewife  to  have  10  arrows  or 
fniall  Ih'aight  flicks  near  two  feet  long,  ihod  with  iron 
fcrrils.  When  the  ;.hain  is  tirll  opened,  it  ought  to 
be  examined  by  the  off-fet  llatF.  In  mcafuring  any 
line,  the  leader  of  the  chahi  is  to  have  tiic  10  arrows 
at  fiifl  fettingout.  When  the  chain  is  llrctched  in 
the  line,  and  the  near  end  touches  the  place  from 
wliicli  you  meafiire,  the  leader  ftrikes  one  of  the  10 
arrows  in  the  ground,  at  the  far  end  of  the  chain. 
Then  the  leader  leaving  the  arrow,  proceeds  with  the 
chain  another  length  :  and  the  chain  being  flretched 
in  the  line,  fo  that  the  near  end  touches  the  rirll  arrow, 
theleadcr  ilicks  down  another  arrow  at  his  end  of  the 
ciiain.  The  lineis  prefervedflraight,  if  the  arrows,  be 
always  fct  fo  as  to  be  in  a  right  line  with  the  place 
you  meafme  from,  and  that  to  which  you  are  going. 
In  this  manner  they  proceed  till  the  leader  have  no 
more  arrows.  At  the  eleventh  chain,  the  arrows  are 
to  be  carried  to  him  again,  and  he  is  to  flick  one  of 
thtm  into  the  ground,  at  the  end  of  the  chain.  And 
the  fame  is  to  be  done  at  the  21.  31.  41.  Szc.  chains, 
if  there  are  fo  many  in  a  riglit  line  to  be  meafured. 
In  this  manner  you  can  hardly  commit  an  error  in 
numbering  the  chains,  unlefsofio  chains  at  once. 

The  olf-fct  ftafF  fcrves  for  meafuring  readily  the 
diflances  of  any  things  proper  to  be  reprcfented  in 
your  plan,  from  the  ftation-line,  while  yon  go  along. 
Thefe  distances  ought  to  be  entered  into  your  field- 
hook,  Vvith  the  con-efponding  diflances  from  the  lafl 
ftation,  and  proper  remarks,  that  you  may  be  ena- 
bled to  plot  them  juflly,  and  he  in  no  danger  of 
miflaking  one  for  another  when  yon  ey.tend  your 
plan.  The  field-book  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  five  colnmns.  In  the  middle  column  tlic  angles 
at  the  fcveral  llations  taken  by  the  theodolite  arc  to 
be  entered,  with  the  diflances  from  the  llations.  The 
diflances  taken  by  th-e  oit-fet  flatf',  on  either  fide  of 
the  flation-linc,  are  to  be  entered  into  columns  on 
either  fide  of  the  miiidle  column,  according  to  their 
pofition  with  refpeft  to  that  line.  The  names  aiul 
cliaradlcrs  of  the  objecls,  ^vith  proper  remarks,  may 
be  entered  in  columns  on  either  fide  of  thefe  lafl. 

"  Becauie,  in  the  place  of  the  graphometer  defcri- 
"feed  by  oar  auslior,  Rtrveyors  now  isiake  ufc  pf  Lise 


theodolite,  we  fliall  flibjoin  a  difcription  of  Mr  Sif-  Surveymj 
fon's  latell  improved  theovloliie  from  Mr  Gardner's  ofLind. 
praftical  furveying  improved.  Sec  a  figure  of  it  in  ''  ~* 
Plate  CCXVIll. 

"  In  this  inflrumtnt,  the  tliree  flaffs,  by  brafs  fec- 
rils  at  top,  fcrew  into  hcU-mctal  joints,  that  arc 
n:oveable  between  brafs  pillars,  fixed  in  a  llrong 
brafs  plate  ;  in  which,  round  the  centre,  is  tixed  a 
focket  with  a  ball  moveable  in  it,  a.'id  upon  which 
the  four  fcrcws  prets,  that  fet  the  liinl'  horizontal  : 
Next  above  is  another  fucli  plate,  thruagli  which  the 
faid  fcrews  pafs,  end  on  which,  round  the  eer.tre,  is 
fixed  a  fruflum  of  a  co;:c  of  bell-metal,  whofe  axis 
(being  connecled  with  the  centre  of  the  bell)  is  al- 
ways perpendicular  to  the  limb,  by  mean  of  a  coni- 
cal brafs  ferril  lilted  to  it,  v/hereon  is  fixed  the  com- 
pafs-box  ;  and  on  it  the  limb,  which  is  a  flroug  bell- 
metal  ring,  whereon  arc  moveable  three  In  aC  indexes, 
in  whofe  plate  are  tixed  four  brafs  pillar;-.^  that,  joining 
at  top,  hold  the  centre  pin  of  liic  bell-metal  double 
fextairr,  whofe  double  index  is  fixed  on  the  centre  of 
the  fame  plate  :  Within  the  double  fcxtant  is  fixed 
tiie  fpirit  level,  and  over  it  the  telefcojic. 

"  The  compafs-box  is  graved  with  t\vo  diamonds 
for  the  north  and  Ibiuh,  and  with  20  degrees  on  boih 
fides  of  each,  tltat  the  needle  ma)-  be  fct  to  the  varia- 
tion, and  its  error  alfo  known. 

"The  limb  has  two /:;!/ri  (/i-  /wcf  again  fl  the  dia- 
monds in  the  box,  inftead  of  iSo  each,  and  is  cu- 
rioudy  divided  into  whole  degrees,  and  numbered  to 
the  left  liand  at  every  10  to  twice  180,  having 
three  indexes  diftant  120  (with  Nonius's  diviiions  on 
each  for  the  decimals  of  a  degree),  that  are  moved  by 
a  pinion  fixed  below  one  of  them,  witliout  movingthe 
limb ;  and  in  another  is  a  fcrew  and  fpring  under,  to 
fix  il  to  any  part  of  the  limb.  It  has  alfo  divifions 
numbered,  for  taking  the  quarter  girt  in  inches  of 
round  timber  at  the  middle  height,  when  /landing  10 
feel  horizontally  dillant  from  its  centre  ;  which  at  20 
muil  be  doubled,  and  at  30  tripled  ;  to  which  a  Ihort- 
er  index  is  ufed,  having  Nonius's  divifions  for  the  de- 
cimals of  an  inch  ;  but  an  abatement  mull  be  made  for 
the  bark,  if  not  taken  off. 

"  The  double  fextant  is  divided  on  one  fide  from 
imda:  its  centre  (when  the  fpirit-lube  and  telefcope 
are  level)  to  above  60  degrees  each  way  and  num- 
bered at  10,  20,  &:c.  and  the  double  index  (through 
which  it  is  moveable)  fh;jws  on  the  fame  fide  the  de- 
gree and  decimal  of  any  altitude  or  deprelFion  to  that 
extent  by  Nonius's  divifions  :  On  the  other  fide  are 
diviiions  numbered,  for  fking  the  upright  height 
of  timber,  &c.  in  feet,  when  diflanl  10  feet:  which 
at  20  mull  be  doubled,  and  at  30  u'ipled  ;  and  alfo 
the  quantities  for  reducing  hypothenufal  lines  to  ho- 
rizontal. It  is  moveable  by  a  pinion  fixed  in  the 
double  index. 

"  The  telefcope  is  a  little  fhortcr  than  the  diameter 
of  the  limb,  that  a  fall  may  not  hurt  it;  yet  it  will 
magnify  as  much,  and  fliow  a  diflant  objed  as  per- 
fed  as  moll  of  triple  its  length.  In  its  focus  are  verjr 
fine  CTofs  wires,  whofe  interfetTiion  is  in  the  plane  of 
the  double  fextant ;  and  this  was  a  whole  circle,  an^l 
turned  m  a  lathe  to  a  true  plane,  and  is  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  the  limb  ;  fo  that,  whenever  the  limb  is  fet 
haiizontal  (which  is  readily  doue  by  making  the  fpi- 
rit 
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rit-tubc  level  over  two  fcrews,  and  die  like  over  tlie 
other  two),  the  double  fextant  and  telclcope  are 
moveablem  a  vertical  plancjand  then  every  angle  taken 
on  the  limb  (though  the  telclcope  be  nev^  fo  much 
elevated  or  dcpreiled)  will  be  an  aniJ,le  in  the  plane  of 
I'he  horizon.  And  this  is  abiblutely  iiecelfary  in  plot- 
ling  a  horizontal  plane. 

"If  the  lands  to  be  plotted  are  hilly,  and  not  in 
any  one  plane,  the  lines  meafnred  cannot  be  truly 
laid  down  on  paper,  without  being  reduced  to  one 
plane,  which  mud  be  the  horizontal,  becaufe  angles 
are  taken  in  that  plane. — 

"  In  viewing  your  objefts,  if  they  have  much  alti- 
tude or  depreilion,  either  write  down  the  degree  and 
decimallhownon  the  double  fextant,  or  the  links  Ihown 
on  the  back  fide;  which  lafl  fubllrafted  from  every 
chain  in  the  flation-line,  leaves  the  length  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane.  But  if  the  degree  is  taken,  the  follow- 
ing table  will  fliow  the  quantity. 

J  Table  of  the  links  to  be  fubirafled  out  of  every  chain 
in  hypothenufat lines  of feveral degrees  altitude,  nrde- 
prtfionjor  reducing  them  to  horizontal. 
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the  ^uafe  of  the  chain  is  10,000  fquare  links ; 


Part  I[. 


Degrees.  Links. 

Degrees.  Links. 

Degrees.  Links. 

4,05 i 

14,07  3 

23,074 8 

5,73 i 

16,26   . 4 

24,495 ■    9 

7,02 4 

18,195 5 

25,84  10 

8,ri I 

19,9s  ^ 

27,13  II 

11,48 2 

21,565 7 

28,36  12 

"  Let  the  firftftation  lute  really  mcafure  1 107  links, 
and  the  angle  of  altitude  or  deprelhon  be  19°,  95  ; 
looking  in  the  table  you  will  find  againlt  19°,  95,  is  6 
links.  "^  Now  6  times  1 1  is  66,  which  fubtracled  from 
1 107,  leaves  1041,  the  true  length  to  be  laid  down  in 
the  plan. 

It  isufeful  in  furvcying,  to  take  the  angles,  which 
the  bounding  lines  form,  with  the  magnetic  needle, 
in  order  to  check  the  angles  of  the  figure,  and  to  plot 
them  conveniently  afterwards." 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Surfaces  of  Bodies. 
THEfmalleftfuperficialnieafureinScotlandisafquare 
inch  ;  i  44  of  which  make  a  fquare  foot.  Wrights 
make  uleof  thefein  the  meafuring  of  deals  andplanks  ; 
but  thcfquire  foot  which  the  glaziers  ufe  in  meafuring 
ofglafs,  confilbonlyof  64  fquare  inches.  The  other 
meafiu-es  are,  firfl,  the  ell  fquare  ;  fecondly,  the  fall 
containing  36  fquare  ells  ;  thirdly,  the  rood  contain- 
ing 40  falls  ;  fourthly,  the  acre,  containing  4  roods. 
Slaters,  mafous,  and  pavers,  ufe  the  ell  fquare  and  the 
fall ;  furveyors  of  land  ufe  the  fquare  ell,  the  fall,  the 
rood  and  the^acre. 

Thefuperficialmeafuresof  the  Engliflrare,  firll,  the 
fquare  foot;  fecondly,  the  fquare  yard,  containing  9 
fquarefeet,fortheiryardcontainsonly  3  feet;  thirdly, 
the  pole  containing  30;,  fquare  yards  ;  fourthly,  the 
rood  containing  40  poles ;  fifthly,  the  acre,  contain- 
inn-4roods.  And  hence  it  is  eafy  to  reduce  Scoch 
fuperficial  meafures  to  the  Englilh,. 

"  In  order  to  find  the  content  of  a  field,  it  is  mofl 
convenient  to  mcafure  the  lines  by  the  chains  defcribed 
above,  p.  671.  that  of  22  yards  for  computing  the 
Englilh  acres,  and  that  of  24  Scots  ells  for  the  acres  of 
Scotland.     Thechaia  is  divided  into  100  links,  and 


10  Surface   of 
fquares  of  the  chain,  or  100,000  fquare  lipks,  give  an    Kodies. 

acre.     Therefore  if  the  area  be  cxpreifed  by  fquare  ' "'""^ 

links,  divide  by  100,000,  or  cutofijive  decimal  places 
and  the  quotient  fhall  give  the  area  in  acres  and  deci- 
mals of  an  acre.  Write  the  entire  acres  apart :  but 
multiply  the  decimals  of  an  acre  by  4,  and  the  pro- 
duiit  Ihallgive  the  remainder  of  the  area  in  roods  and 
decimals  of  a  rood.  Let  the  entire  roods  be  noted  a- 
part  after  the  acres;  then  multiply  the  decimals  of  a 
rood  by  40,  and  the  product  ihall  give  the  remainder 
of  the  area  in  falls  or  poles.  Let  the  entire  falls  or 
poles  be  then  wn-it  after  the  roods, and  multiply  the  de- 
cimals ot  a  fall  by  36,  if  the  area  is  required  in  the 
meafures  of  Scotland  ;  but  multiply  the  decimals  of  a: 
pole  by  305,  if  the  area  is  required  in  the  meafarcs  of 
England,  and  the  product  Ihall  give  the  remainder  of 
the  area  in  fquare  ells  in  the  fn'mcr  cafe,  but  in  fquare 
yards  in  the  latter.  If,  in  the  former  cafe,  you  would 
reduce  the  decimals  of  the  fquare  ell  to  fquare  feet, 
multiply  them  by  9.50694  ;  but,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the 
decimals  of  the  Engliih  fquire  yard  are  reduced  to 
fquare  feet,  by  multiplying  them  by  9. 

"  Supppofe,  for  example,  that  the  area  appears  to 
contain  1 2'',5842  fquare  links  of  the  chain  of  24  ells ; 
and  that  this  area  is  to  be  exprefled  in  acres,  roods, 
falls,  &c.  of  the  meafures  of  Scotland.  Divide  the 
fquare  links  by  100,000,  and  the  quotient  12.65842 
fliows  the  area  to  contain  1 2  acres  1 1 J  li^oi  an  an  acre. 
Multiply  the  decimal  part  by  4,  and  the  produil 
2.63368  gives  the  remainder  in  roods  and  decimals  of 
a  rood.  Thofe  decim  ilsof  the  rood  being  multiplifd 
by  40,  the  produd  gives  25.3472  tails.  P/Iultiply  the 
decimals  of  the  fall  by  36,  and  the  produd  gives 
12.4992  fquare  ells.  The  decimals  of  the  fquaix  ell 
multiplied  by  9.50994  give  4.7458  fquare  feet. 
Therefore  the  area  propofcd  amounts  to  12  acres, 
2  roods,  25  falls,  12  fquare  ells,  and  4;  J^^  ^-fquare 
feet. 

"  But  if  the  area  contains  the  fame  number  of 
fquare  links  of  Gunter's  chain,  and  is  to  be  cxprclfed 
by  Engliih  meafures,  the  acres  and  roods  are  computed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  former  cafe.  The  poles 
are  computed  as  the  falls.  But  the  decimals  of  the  pole, 
viz,  tVA-V,  ^'■s  to  b<=  multiplied  by  30A.  (or  30  25), 
and  the  produft  gives  10.5028  fyaare  yards.  The 
decimalsofthe  fquare  yard,  multiplied  by  9,  give  4. 52  52 
fquare  feet;  therefore,  in  thiscafe,  thearfaisin  Eng- 
lillt  meafure  1 2  acres,  2roods,  25poles,  10  fquare  yards, 
and  4,VAV  fquare  feet. 

"  The  Scots  acre  is  to  the  Englifli  acre,  by  flatute, 
as  100,000  to  78,694,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  Scots  and  Englifli  foot  abovemen- 
tioned.  But  it  is  cuflomary  in  fome  parts  of  England  to 
have  18.21,  &c.  feet  to  a  pole,  and  160  fuch  poles  to 
anacre;  whereas,  by  the  ftatute,  16^  feet  make  a  pole. 
In  fuch  cafes  the  acre  is  greater  in  the  duplicate  i:atio 
of  the  number  of  feet  to  a  pole. 

"  They  who  meafurc  land  in  Scotland  by  an  ell  of 
57  EnglUh  inches,  make  the  acre  lefs  than  the  true 
Scots  acre  by  593  ,-V  fquare  Englifli  feet,  or  by  about 
^^  of  the  acre. 

"  An  hufband  land  contains  6  acres  of  fock  and 
fcythe-land,  that  is,  of  laud  that  may  be  tilled  with  a 
plough,  and  mown  with  a  fcythe  ;   1 3  acres  of  arable 

land 
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Surfaces  of  land  make  anoxg:\ngoroxeiigatc  ;  four  oxengate  make 
BBiiics.     a  poHiid  land  of  olJ  extent  (by  a  decree  ottlie  Exclie- 

' ^ ^  quer,  P.iarcli  ii.  1J85),  and  i.s  called //i^rafa /i-rru-.    A 

forty-llulling  land  of  old  extent  contams  8  oxgang,  or 
104  acres. 

"  Thearpent,  about  Paris>  contains  32,400 fquare 
Paris  feet,  and  is  equal  to  2f  Scots  roods,  or  3,V.-  E"g- 
lifli  roods. 

"  Tilt  aStus  qiinlrattn,  according  to  Varro,  CoUu- 
mella,  &c.  was  a  fquare  of  1 20  Roman  feet.  The^'V- 
gcrum  was  the  double  of  tliis.  It  is  to  the  Scots  acre 
as  10,000  to  20,456,  and  to  the  Englilli  acre  as 
10,000,  to  16,097.  It  was  divided  (like  the  as)  into 
1 2  uiiciie,  and  the  i/ncia into  2i,fcrupuia. ' ' — This,  w  ith 
the  three  preceding  paragra()lis,  arc  taken  from  an  in- 
genious manufcripn,  wrilteu  by  oir  Robert  Stewart  pro- 
felfor  of  natural  philofophy.  The  greatefl  pai't  of  the 
table  in  p.  671 .  was  taken  from  it  likewife. 

PROPOSITION     XXVIII. 

Fig.  12.  To  find  out  the  ana  of  a  reflaiigular  paral- 
lelogram ABCD. — Let  the  fide  AB,  for  example,  be 
J  feet  long,  and  BC  (which  confliiutes  with  BA  a 
right  angle  at  B)  be  1 7  feet.  Let  i  7  be  miiliiplied  by 
5,  and  the  product:  85  will  be  the  number  of  fquare 
feet  in  the  area  of  the  figure  ABCD.  But  if  the  pa- 
rallelogram propofed  is  not  rcftangular  as  BEFC,  its 
bafe  BC  multiplied  into  its  perpendicular  height  AB 
(not  into  its  fule  BE)  will  give  its  area.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  art.  68.  of  Fart  1. 

PROPOSITION     XXIX 

Fig.  1%.  To  find  the  area  of  a  given  triangle. — Let 
the  triangle  BAC  be  given,  whofe  bafe  BC  is  fuppo- 
fed  9  feet  long :  let  the  perpendicular  AD  be  drawn 
from  the  angle  A  oppofite  to  the  bafe,  and  let  us  fup- 
pofe  AD  to  be  4  feet.  Let  the  half  of  the  perpen- 
dicular be  multiplied  into  the  bafe,  or  the  half  of  the 
bafe  into  the  perpendicular,  or  take  the  half  of  the 
produft  of  the  v.hole  bafe  into  the  perpendicular,  the 
produft  gives  18  fquare  feet  for  the  area  of  the  given 
triangle. 

But  if  only  the  fides  are  given,  the  perpendicular  is 
found  either  by  protra(^ing  the  triangle,  or  by  12th 
and  13th  2.  Eucl.  or  by  ti'igonometry.  But  how  tlie 
area  of  a  triangle  may  be  found  from  the  given  lides 
only,  fhall  be  Ihownin  the  :^lftpropofition. 

PROPOSITION     XXX. 

Fig.  14.  To  find  the  area  of  any  reliiliiieal  figure 

If  tiie  figure  be  irregular,  let  it  be  refolved  mto  tri- 
angles; and  drawing  perpendiculars  to  the  bafesin  each 
of  them,  det  the  area  of  each  triangle  be  found  by  the 
preceding  propofition,  and  the  fum  of  thefe  areas  will 
give  the  area  of  the  figure. 

S  C  H  0.  L  I  U  M    r. 

In  meafuring  boards,  planks,  and  glafs,  tlieir  fides 
are  to  be  meafui'ed  by  afoot-rale  divided  into  100  equal 
parts  ;  and  after  multiplying  the  fides,  the  decimal  frac- 
tions are  eafily  reduced  to  lefler  denominations.  The 
menfuration  of  thefe  is  eafy,  when  they  are  rectangu- 
lar parallelograms. 

SCHOLIUM    2. 

If  a  field  is  to  be  meafured,  let  it  firft;  be  plotted  on 
paper,  by  fome  of  the  methods  above  defcribed,  and 
let  the  figure  fo  laid  down  be  divided  into  triangles,  as 
was  fhown  in  the  preceding  propofition. 

The  bafe  of  any  uiangle,  or  tlie  perpendicular  upon 
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the  bafe,  or  the  diflance  of  any  two  points  of  the  Surfacts  of 
field,  is  meafiired  by  applying  it  to  the  fcale  according     Uoditi. 
to  which  the  map  is  drawn. 

SCHOLIUM    3. 

But  if  the  field  given  be  not  in  an  horizontal  plane, 
but  uneven  and  mountainous,  the  fcale  gives  the  hori- 
zontal line  between  any  two  points,  but  not  their  di- 
ftance  meafured  on  the  uneven  furface  of  tlie  field.  And 
indeed  it  would  appear,  that  the  horizontal  plane  is  to 
be  accounted  the  area  of  an  uneven  and  hilly  country. 
For  if  fuch  gi-oind  is  laid  out  for  building  on,  or  for 
planting  with  trees,  or  bearing  corn,  fincc  thefe  ftand 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it  is  plain,  that  a  momt- 
taiuo.is  country  cannot  be  conlidered  as  of  greater  ex- 
tent fur  thofe  ufes  than  the  horizontal  plane  ;  nay,  per- 
haps, for  nourilliing  of  plants,  the  horizontal  plane 
may  be  prcfei-able. 

If,  however,  the  area  of  a  figure,  as  it  lies  regu- 
larly on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  to  be  meafiired, 
this  may  be  ealily  done  by  refolving  it  into  triangles 
as  it  lies.  The  fum  of  their  areas  will  be  the  ai-ea 
fought;  which  exceeds  the  area  of  the  horizontal  fi- 
giue  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  field  is  more  or  lefs 
uneven. 

PROPOSITION     XXXI. 

Fig.  13.  The  fides  of  a  triangle  being  given,  to  find 
the  area,  -djithoutfindingthe  perpendicular. — Let  all  the 
fides  of  the  triangle  be  colletled  into  one  fum  ;  from 
the  half  of  which  let  the  fides  be  feparatelyfubtraLq;ed, 
that  three  differences  may  be  foimd  betwixt  the  fore- 
faid  half  fum  and  each  fide  ;  then  let  thefe  three  diffe- 
rences and  the  half  fum  be  multiplied  into  one  another, 
and  the  fquare  root  of  the  product  will  give  the  area  of 
the  triangle.  For  example,  let  the  fides  be  10,  17,21  ; 
the  half  of  their  fum  is  24;  the  three  differences  be- 
twixt this  half  fum  and  the  three  fides,  arc  14,  7,  and 
3.  The  firll  being  multiplied  by  the  fecond,  and  their 
product  by  the  third,  we  have  294  for  the  produi^i  of 
the  differences;  which  multiplied  by  the  forefaid  half 
fum  24,  gives  7056;  the  fquare  root  of  which  84  is 
the  area  of  the  triangle.  The  demonfiration  of  this, 
for  the  fake  of  brevity,  we  omit.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
feveral  treatifes,  particularly  in  Clavius's  Pradice  of 
Geometry. 

PROPOSITION     XXXII. 

Fig.  IJ.  The  area  of  the  ordinate  figure  A^^YG^ 
is  equal  to  the  produEi  oj  the  half  ciraauference  of  the  po- 
lygon, multiplied  into  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the 

cejitreof the  circtivifcrihedcircUtothe  fide  of  the  polygon 

For  the  ordinate  figure  can  be  refolved  into  as  many 
equal  triangles  as  there  are  fides  of  the  figure;  and 
fince  each  trangle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  half  tli« 
bafe  into  the  perpendicular,  it  is  evident  that  the  fum 
of  all  the  triangles  together,  that  is  the  polygon,  is 
equal  to  the  produftof  half  the  fum  of  the  bafes  (tliat 
is  the  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  polygon)  in- 
to the  common  perpendicular  height  of  the  triangles 
drawn  from  the  centre  C  to  one  of  the  lide?  ;  for  ex- 
ample, to  AB. 

PROPOSITION     XXXIII. 

Fig.  16.  The  area  of  acircle  is  found  hy  7nultiplying 
the  half  of  the  periphery  into  the  radius,  or'thehalfofthe 
radius  into  the  periphery. — For  a  circle  is  not  different 
from  an  ordinate  or  regular  polygon  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  lideSj  audihc  common  height  of  the  triangles  in- 
to 
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Siirfac:s  of  to  which  the  polygon  or  circle  may  be  fupyofcd  to  he. 

iioi'iti.  divided  is  the  radius  of  the  circle. 
^'■=''''''  '  Were  it  worth  while,  itwerceafy  to  dcmonflratcar- 
ciu'ately  this  propolition,  by  means  of  the  infcribcd  and 
circumfcribed  figures,  as  is  done  in  the  4th  prop,  of 
the  treatife  of  Archimedes  concerning  the  dimcnfioiii 
of  the  circle. 

COROLLARY. 

Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  area  of  the  feclor 
ABCD  is  produced  by  multiplying  the  half  of  (he 
arc  into  the  radius,  and  likewife  that  the  area  of  the 
fcgment  of  the  circle  ADC  is  found  by  fubtracting 
from  the  area  of  the  feftor  the  area  of  the  u'ianglc 
ABC. 

PROPOSITION     XXXIV. 

Fig.  17.  The  circle  h  to  the  fqiiare  oj  the  diameter  as 
II  to  li^  nearly. — For  if  the  diameter  AB  be  fuppofed  to 
be  7,  the  circumference  AKtBK  will  be  almoll;  22  (by 
the  22dprop.  of  thisPsrt),  and  the  area  of  the  fquare 
DC  will  be  49  ;  and,  by  the  preceding  prop,  the  area 
of  the  circle  will  be  aSi  :  therefore  the  fquare  DC  will 
be  to  the  infcribed  circle  as  49  to  jSi.,  or  as  98  to  77, 
that  is,  as  1 4  to  II .     Q.  E.  D. 

If  greater  exailnefs  is  required,  you  may  proceed  to 
any  degree  of  accuracy:  for  the  fquare  DC  is  to  the 
ijiicribed  circle,  as  I  to  I — \-\-\ — \-\-\ — r'n+,V>  ^'■• 
i:i  infitiitf.ru. 

"  Thisferics  willbe  ofno  fervice  for  computing  the 
area  of  the  circle  accurately,  without  fome  furtherarti- 
fice,  becaufeit  converges  at  too  llov/  a  rate.  The  area 
of  the  circle  will  be  found  exailly  enough  for  moll 
purpofcs,  by  muliiplying  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  by 
7S54,  and  dividing  by  10,000,  or  cutting  off  four  dc- 
»;imal  places  from  the  produft  ;  for  the  area  of  the 
circle  is  to  the  circumfcribed  fquare  nearly  as  7854  to 
10,000." 

PFvOPOSITION     XXXV. 

Fic .  18.  To  find  the  area  of  a  given  eliipf^ . — Let 
ABCD  be  an  cllipfe,  whofe  greater  diameter  is  BD, 
and  the  lefler  AC,  bifcfting  the  greater  perpendicular- 
ly in  E.  Let  a  mean  proportional  HF  be  found  (by 
1  uh  6.  Eucl.)  between  AC  and  BD,  and  (by  the  35d 
of  this)  find  ttie  area  of  the  circle  defcribed  on  the  dia- 
meter HF.  This  area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  cl- 
lipfe ABCD.  For  becaufe,  as  BD  to  AC,  fo  the 
fquare  of  BD  to  the  fquare  of  HF,  (by  2.  cor.  20th 
6.  Eucl.)  :  but  (by  the  2d  12.  Eucl.)  as  tlie  fquare  of 
BD  to  the  fquare  of  HF,  fo  is  the  circle  of  the  diame- 
ter BD,  to  the  circle  of  the  diameter  HF  :  therefore  as 
BD  to  AC,  fo  is  the  circle  of  the  diameter  BD,  to  the 
circle  of  the  diameter  HF.  And  (by  the  5th  prop,  of 
Archimcdesoffpheroids)asthe  greater  diameter  BD, 
to  the  lefler  AC,  fo  is  the  circle  of  the  diameter  BD, 
to  the  ellipfe  ABCD.  Confequeutly  (by  the  nth  J. 
Eucl.)  the  circleof  the  diameter  BD  will  have  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  circle  of  the  diameter  HF,  and  to  the 
ellipfe  ABCD.  Therefore  (by  9th  5.  Eucl.)  the  area 
of  the  circle  of  the  diameter  HF  will  be  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  cllipfe  ABC.  Q.  E.  D. 
S  C  H  0  L  I  U  M. 

From  this  and  the  two  preceding  propolltions,  a  me- 
thod is  derivedof  finding  the  area  of  an  ellipfe.  There 
are  two  ways:  iff.  Say,  as  one  is  to  the  lelfer  diame- 
ter, fo  is  the  greater  diameter  to  a  fourth  number, 
( which  is  foiuid  by  the  rule  of  three).  Then  againfay, 
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as  1410  II,  fo  is  the  fourth  number  found  10  the  area  Surfaces  o^ 
fought.     But  ihc  fecond  way  is  fnorter.     Multiply  the    Bodies, 
leller  diameter  into  the  greater,  and  the  produftby  11 ;  "~~^     ' " 
then    divide  the  whole  product  by   r4,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  area  fought  of  the  ellipfe.     For  ex- 
ample. Let  the  greater  diameter  be  10,  and  the  lef- 
fer  7;   by  multiplying  10  by  7,  the  produdfis  70;  and 
multiplying  that  by  11,  it  is  770  ;  and  dividing  770 
by  14,  the  quotient  will  be  55,  which  is  the  area  of 
the  ellipfe  fought. 

"  The  area  of  the  ellipfe  will  be  found  more  accu- 
rately, by  multiplying  the  produdt  of  the  twodiameters 
by.  7854-" 

We  (liall  add  no  more  about  other  plain  furfaccs, 
whether  redilinear  or  curvilinear,  which  feldom  occur 
in  practice  ;  but  fltall  fubjoin  fome  propofitions  about 
meafuring  the  furface  of  folids. 

PROPOSITION     XXXVI. 

To  vieafure  the  furface  oj  any  prifni — .By  the  14th 
definition  of  the  nth  Eucl.  a  prifm.  is  contained  by 
planes,  of  which  two  oppofite  fides  (commonly  called 
thebafes)  are  plainreftilmeal  figures;  which  are  cither 
regular  and  ordinate,  and  raeafwed  by  prop.  32.  of 
this;  or  however  irregular,  and  then  they  are  meafii- 
rcd  by  the  28th  prop.  The  other  fides  are  parallelo- 
grams, which  are  meafured  by  prop.  28th ;  and  thi 
whole  fapcrficies  of  the  prifm  conllfls  of  the  fum  of 
thofe  taken  altogether. 

PROPOSITION     XXXVIL 

Ti  iiicdfure  thefiiperficies  of  any  pyramid. — Since  its 
bails  is  a  rcflilineal  figure,  and  the  refl  of  the  planes 
terminating  in  the  top  of  the  pyramid  are  triangles  ; 
thefe  meafiu-ed  feparately,  and  added  cogctlier,  give 
the  fiu-face  of  the  pyramid  required. 

PROPOSITION     XXXVIII. 

Toiueafurcthcftiperficies  of  any  regular  body. — Thefe 
bodies  are  called  regular,  which  are  bounded  by  equi- 
lateral and  equiangular  figures.  The  fuperficies  of  the 
tetraedon  confifls  of  four  equal  and  eqtdangular  tri- 
angles ;  the  fuperficies  of  the  hexacdron  or  cube,  of 
fix  equal  fquarcs  ;  an  oftaedron,  of  eight  equal  equila- 
teral triangles  ;  a  dodecacdron,  of  twelve  equal  .and 
ordinate  pentagons;  and  the  fuperficies  of  an  icofae- 
dron,  of  twenty  equal  and  equilateral  triangles.  There- 
fore it  will  be  eafy  to  meafure  thefe  furfaces  from  what 
has  been  already  fhown. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  may  meafure  the  fuperficies 
of  a  folid  contained  by  any  planes. 

PROPOSITION     XXXIX. 

Fig.  19.  Tomeafurethefiiferficiesof  a  cylinder.— 
Becaufe  a  cylinder  differs  very  little  from  a  prifm, 
whofe  oppofite  planes  or  bafes  are  ordinate  figures 
of  an  infinite  number  of  fides,  it  appears  that  the  fu- 
perficies of  a  cylinder,  without  the  balls,  is  equal  to 
an  infinite  number  of  parallelograms;  the  common  al- 
titude of  all  which  is  the  fame  with  the  height  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  bafes  of  them  all  differ  very  little 
from  the  periphery  of  the  eu'cl-e  which  is  the  bafe  of 
the  cylinder.  Therefore  this  periphery  multiplied  in- 
to the  common  height,  gives  the  fuperficies  of  the  cy- 
linder, excluding  the  bafes ;  which  are  to  be  meafui-ed 
feparately  by  the  33d  propofition. 

This  propofition  concerning  the  meafure  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  cylinder  (excluding  its  bafis)  is  evident 
from  this,  that  when  it  is  conceived  to  be  fpread  out. 


Part  IT. 

Surface  of  it  becomes  a  parallelogram,  wliofe  bafe  is  the  peri- 
Bodies,     phery  of  the  circle  of  ilie  bafe  of  ihe  cylinilf  r  (Irttcli- 

*       " '  cd  into  a  right  line,  and  whofe  height  is  the  fame  with 

the  height  of  the  cylinder. 

PROPOSITION     XL. 

Fig.  20.  To  meaftire  thifurfaa'  cf  a  right  cone. — 
The  furfaceof  a  right  cone  is  very  little  different  from 
the  furface  of  a  right  pyramid,  having  an  ordinate  po- 
lygon for  its  bafe  of  an  infinite  number  of  fules  ;  the 
ftirface  of  which  (excluding  the  bafe)  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  triangles.  The  fiim  of  the  bafes  of  thefe 
triangles  is  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  circle  of  the 
bafe,  and  the  common  height  of  tlw  triangles  is  the 
fides  of  the  cone  AB  ;  wherefore  the  fum  of  thefe  tri- 
angles is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  fum  of  the  bafes 
(i.  e.  the  periphery  of  the  bafe  of  the  concj  multiplied 
into  the  half  of  the  common  height,  or  it  is  equal  to 
half  the  produiJl  of  the  periphery  of  the  bafe  multiplied 
in  the  flaunt  height. 

If  the  area  of  the  bafe  is  likewifc  wanted,  it  is  to 
be  found  feparately  by  the  33d  prop.  If  the  furface 
of  a  cone  is  fuppofed  to  be  Iprcad  out  on  a  plane,  it 
will  become  a  fedtor  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  the 
fide  of  the  cone ,  and  the  arc  terminating  the  fedor 
is  made  from  the  periphery  of  the  bafe.  Whence, 
by  corol.  33d  prop,  of  this,  its  dimenlion  may  be 
found. 

COROLLARY. 

Hence  it  will  be  eafy   to  meafure  the  furface  of  a 
^r///?aira  of  a  cone  cut  by  a   plane   parallel  to  the  bafe. 
PROPOSITION     XLI. 

Fig.  21.  To  meajure  the furfaciof  agivenfphere. — 
Let  there  be  a  fphere  whofe  center  is  A,  and  let  the 
area  of  its  convex  furface  be  required.  Archimedes 
dcmonftrates  (37ih  prob.  i.  book  of  the  fphere  and 
cylinder)  that  its  furface  is  equal  to  the  area  of  four 
great  circles  of  the  fphere  ;  that  is,  let  the  area  of  the 
great  circle  be  multiplied  by  4,  and  the  produft  will 
give  the  area  of  the  fphere.  or  (by  the  20th  6.  and 
2d  12.  of  Eucl.)  the  area  of  the  fphere  given  is  equal 
to  the  area  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  the  right  line 
BC,  the  diameter  of  the  fphere.  Therefore  having 
meafured  (by  33  prop.)  the  circle  defcribed  with  the 
radius  BC,  this  will  give  the  furface  of  the  fphere. 
PROPOSITION     XLII. 

Fig.  22.  To  meafure  the  furface  of  a  fegmein  of  a 
fphere. — Lc:  there  be  a  fegmcnt  cut  off  by  the  plane 
ED.  Archimedes  demonflrates  (49.  and  jo.  I.  Dc 
fphera)  that  the  furface  of  this  fegment,  excluding  the 
circular  bafe,  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle  whofe  ra- 
dius is  the  right  line  BE  drawn  from  the  vertex  B  of 
the  fegment  to  the  periphery  of  the  circle  DE.  Tlicre- 
fore  (by  the  :;3d  prop.)  it  is  eafily  meafured. 
COROLLART     i. 

Hence  that  part  of  the  furface  of  a  fphere  that  lies 
between  two  parallel  planes  is  eafily  meafured,  by  fub- 
trading  the  furface  of  the  lefler  fegment  from  the  fur- 
faceof the  greater  fegment, 

COROLLARY    2. 

Hencelikewife  it  followrs,  that  the  furface  of  a  cy- 
linder, defcribed  about  a  fphere  (excluding  the  bafes)  is 
equal  to  the  furface  of  the  fphere,  and  the  parts  of  the 
one  to  the  parts  of  the  other,  intercepted  between 
planes  parallel  to  the  bafes  of  the  cylinder. 
Vol.  VII. 
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and  their  J\fetifurji!!oi! ,  Gauging. 
Vrinciples    of  GaiiArg  •' 


Chap.   IV.     Of folid  higur 

coiiiprihendiiig   likewfj  th 

Fejjl/i  of  all  Figures. 

As  in  the  former  part  of  this  trcatifc  we  took  an 
inch  for  the  fmallcft  meafure  in  length,  and  an  inch 
fquare  for  the  fiiulleft  fuptrficial  meufiirc  ;  fo  now, 
in  treating  of  the  mcafuratiou  of  folids,  we  take  a  cu- 
bical inch  for  ihc  fmallcit  foli<l  meafure.  Of  thefe, 
109  make  3  Scots  pint  ;  other  liquid  meafures  depend 
on  this,  as  ate  generally  knovvi;. 

In  dry  meafures,  the  Scots  (iriot,  by  flatute,  contains 
I9f  pints  ;  and  on  this  depend  the  other  dry  meafures  : 
therefore,  if  the  content  of  any  fulid  be  given  in  cu- 
bical inches,  it  will  be  eafy  to  reduce  the  fame  to  the 
common  liquid  or  dry  meafures,  and  converfeiy  to  re- 
duce thefe  to  folid  inches.  The  liquid  and  dry  mea- 
fures, in  ufe  among  other  nations,  arc  known  from 
their  writers. 

"  As  to  the  Englilli  liquid  meafures,  by  ad  of  par- 
liament 1706,  any  round  velfel  comirionly  called  a  9'- 
//«(/?;■,  having  an  even  bottom,  being  fcvtn  inches  in 
diameter  throughout,  and  fix  inches  deep  from  the 
top  of  tlie  ialide  to  the  bottom  (which  vcffel  will  be 
found  by  computation  to  contain  2;o,ViV  cubical 
inches),  or  any  veffel  containing  231  cubical  inches, 
and  no  more,  is  deemed  to  be  a  lawful  wine-gallon. 
An  Englifli  pint  therefore  contains  28Z  cubical  inches  ; 
2  pints  make  a  quart;  4  quarts  a  gallon;  18  gallons 
a  roundlet  ;  3  roundlets  and  an  half,  or  63  gallons, 
make  a  hogfliead  ;  the  half  of  a  hogHiead  is  a  barrel: 
I  hogfliead  and  a  third,  or  84  gallons,  make  a  pun- 
cheon J  I  puncheon  and  a  half  or  2  hogfhcads,  or  126 
gallons,  makes  a  pipe  or  butt  ;  the  third  part  of  a  pipe 
or  42  gallons,  make  a  tierce  ;  2  pipes,  or  3  puncheons 
or  4  hogfheads,  make  a  ton  of  wine.  Though  the 
Englifh  wine  gallon  is  now  fixed  at  23 1  cubical  inches, 
the  ftandard  kept  in  Guildhall  being  meafured,  before 
many  perfons  of  dillinftion,  May  25.  1688,  it  was 
found  to  contain  only  224  fuch  inches. 

"  In  the  Englifli  beer-ineafurc,  a  gallon  contains 
282  cubical  inches  ;  confcquently  351  cubical  inches 
make  a  pint,  2  pints  make  a  quart,  4  quarts  make  a 
gallon,  9  gallons  a  firkin,  4  firkins  a  barrel.  In  ale, 
8  gallons  make  a  firkin,  and  32  gallons  make  a  barrcf. 
By  an  adt  of  the  firfl of  William  and  Mary,  34  gallons 
is  the  barrel,  both  for  beer  and  ale,  in  all  places,  ex- 
cept within  the  weekly  bill  of  mortality. 

"  In  Scotland  it  is  known  that  4  gills  make  a  mutch, 
kin,  2  mutchkins  make  a  chopin  J  a  pint  is  two  cho- 
pins  ;  a  quart  is  two  pints;  and  a  gallon  is  four  quarts 
or  eight  pints.  The  accounts  of  the  cubical  inches 
contained  in  the  Scots  pint  vary  confiderably  from 
each  other.  According  to  our  Author,  it  contains 
109  cubical  inches.  Btit  the  flandard  jugs  kept  by 
the  dean  of  guild  of  Edinburgh  (one  of  which  has  the 
year  155J,  with  the  arms  of  Scotland,  and  the  town 
of  Edinburgh,  marked  upon  it)  having  been  carefully 
meafarcd  feveral  times,  and  by  different  perfons,  the 
Scots  pint,  according  to  ilinfe  ftandards,  was  found  to 
contain  about  103-i-V  cubic  inches.  The  pewterers 
jugs  (by  which  the  veflels  in  common  ufe  are  made) 
are  faid  to  contain  fometimcs  betwixt  105  and  106 
cable  inches.  A  caflc  that  was  n'.cafured  by  the 
brewers  of  Edinburgh,  before  the  comnuffioners  of  ex- 
4  R  cife 
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Gauging-  cifc  in  1707,  was  found  to  contain  46 J   Scots  pints; 

*■ — the  fame  vcflcl  coniained   18, '_  Englifli  ale-gallons. 

Snppofing  this  menfuration  10  be  jufl,  the  Scots  pint 
will  be  to  the  Englifli  ale-gallon  as  289  to  7J0  ;  and  if 
ihe  Englilh  ale-gallon  be  fuppofed  to  contain  281 
cubical  inches,  the  Scots  pint  will  contain  108.664 
cubical  inches.  But  it  is  fufpedled,  on  fevcral  grounds 
that  the  experiment  was  not  made  with  lufEcient  care 
and  exaftnefs. 

"  The  commiffioners  appointed  by  authority  of  par- 
liament to  fettle  the  meafures  and  weights,  in  their 
aft  of  Feb.  19.  1618,  relate,  That  having  caufed  fill 
the  Linlithgow  firlot  with  water,  they  found  that  it 
contained  21  i  pints  of  the  juft  Stirling  jug  and  mca- 
fure.  They  likewife  ordain  that  this  (kail  be  the 
jufl  and  only  firlot  ;  and  add.  That  the  wideneji  grid 
broadiiefs  oj  the  luhich  firlot,  under  atid  above  even  over 
luithiiithe  bitirds,  Jhall  contain  nineteen  inches  and  the 
fxthpartofa/i  inch,  and  the  deepnefi /even  inches  and  a 
third  part  oJ  an  inch.  According  to  this  aft  (fuppo- 
Ung  their  experiment  and  computation  to  have  been 
accurate)  the  pint  contained  only  99.56  cubical 
inches;  for  the  content  of  fuch  a  veflel  as  is  defcri- 
bcdintheaft,  is  2115.85,  and  this  divided  by  21^ 
gives  99.56.  But  by  the  weight  of  water  faid  to  fill 
this  firlot  in  the  fame  aft,  the  mcafure  of  the  pint 
agrees  nearly  with  the  Edinburgh  flandard  abovemcn- 
lioned. 

"  As  for  the  Englilli  meafures  of  corn,  the  Win- 
chefter  gallon  contains  272^  cubical  inches;  2  gallons 
make  a  peck  ;  4  pecks,  or  8  gallons  (that  is,  2178 
cubical  inches),  make  a  buftcl  ;  and  a  quarter  is  8 
bulhels. 

"  Oar  anthor  fays,  that  191-  Scots  pints  make  a  fir- 
lot. But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
flatute  abovementioned,  nor  to  the  flandard-jugs.  It 
nay  be  conjeftured,  that  tlie  proportion  affigned  by 
him  has  been  deduced  from  fonie  experiment  of  how 
many  pints,  according  to  common  ufe,  were  con- 
tained in  the  firlot.  For  if  we  fuppofe  thofc  pints  to 
have  been  each  of  108.664  cubical  inches,  according 
to  the  experiment  made  in  the  1707  before  the  com- 
miffioners of  excife  defcribed  above  ;  the  19^  fuch 
pints  will  amount  to  2118.94,  cubical  inches,  which 
agrees  nearly  with  2115.85,  the  meafure  of  the  firlot 
by  ftatute  abovementioned.  But  it  is  probable,  that 
in  this  he  followed  the  aft  1587,  where  it  is  ordained. 
That  the  whcat-firlot  (hall  contain  19  pints  and  two 
joucattes.  A  wheat-firlot  marked  with  theLinlith- 
gow  flamps  being  meafiired,  was  found  to  contain 
about  221 1  cubical  inches.  By  the  flaiute  of  1618, 
ihebarley-firlot  was  to  contain  31  pints  of  the  jufl 
Stirling-jug;. 

"  A  Paris  pint  is  48  cubical  Paris  inches,  and  is 
nearly  equal  to  an  Englilh  wine-quart.  The  Boijfean 
contains  664.68099  Paris  cubical  inches,  or  780.36 
Englilh  cubical  inches. 

"  The  Roman  amphora  was  a  cubical  Roman  foot, 
the  congius  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora,  the 
Jextarius  was  one  fixth  of  the  congius.  They  divided 
the/extarins  like  the  as  qx  libra.  Of  dry  meafures,  the 
medtmnus\ivi  equal  to  two  amphoras,  that  is,  about 
\\\  Englith  legal  bulhels;  and  the  medius  was  the 
third  part  of  the  amphora'' 


PROPOSITION    XLIII. 


To  find  the  foiid  content  of  a  given  pri/ni. — By  the 
29th  prop,  let  the  area  ot  the  bale  i.f  the  prifm  be 
uicafured,  and  be  multiplied  by  the  height  of  the 
prifm,  the  produft  will  give  the  folid  content  of  the 
prifm. 

PROPOSITION  XLIV. 
To  find  the  folid  content  of  a  given  pyramid. — The 
area  of  the  bafe  being  found  (by  the  30th  prop.), 
let  it  be  multiplied  by  the  third  part  of  the  height 
of  the  pyramid,  or  the  third  part  of  the  bafe  by  the 
height,  the  produft  will  give  the  folid  content,  by 
I7ih  12.  Eucl. 

COROLLARY. 
If  the  folid  content  of  a/r?//??;?/;  of  a  pyramid  is  re- 
quired,  firA  let  the  folid  content  of  the  entire  pyramid 
befonnd;  from  which  fubiraftthe  folid  content  of  the 
part  that  is  wanting,  and  the  folid  content  of  the  bro 
ken  pyramid  will  remain. 

PROPOSITION     XLV. 

To  find  the  content  oj  a  given  cylinder The  area 

of  the  bafe  being  found  by  prop.  33.  if  it  be  a  circle, 
and  by  prop.  35.  if  it  be  an  ellipfe  (for  in  both 
cafes  it  is  acylinder),  multiply  it  by  the  height  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  folid  contents  of  the  cylinder  will 
be  produced. 

COROLLARY. 
Fig.  23.  And  in  this  manner  may  be  meafured  ihe 
folid  content  of  veffcls  and  calks  not  much  different 
from  a  cylinder,  as  ABCD.  If  towards  the  middle 
EE  it  be  fomewhat  grolfer,  the  area  of  the  circle  of 
the  bafe  being  found  (by  33d  prop. )  and  added  10  ih« 
area  of  the  middle  circle  EF,  and  the  half  of  their  fiim 
(that  is,  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  area  of  the 
bafe  and  the  area  of  the  middle  circle)  taken  for  the 
bafe  of  the  veffel,  and  multiplied  into  its  height,  the 
folid  content  of  the  given  vellel  will  be  produced. 

Note,  That  the  length  of  the  vefTcl,  as  well  as  the 
diameters  of  the  bafe,  and  of  the  circle  EF,  ought  to 
be  taken  within  the  (laves;  for  it  is  the  folid  content 
within  the  flavcs  that  is  fought. 

PROPOSITION  XLVI. 
To  find  the  folid  content  of  a  given  cone. — Let  the 
area  of  the  bafe  (found  by  prop.  33.)  be  multiplied 
into  \  of  the  height,  the  produft  will  give  the  folid 
content  of  the  cone  ;  for  by  the  loih  12.  Eucl.  a  cone 
is  the  third  part  of  a  cylinder  that  has  the  fame  bafe 
and  height. 

PROPOSITION  XLVII. 
Fig.  24.  25.  To  fi.ni  the  folid  content  of »  Iruflum 
of  a  cone  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
bafe. — Firfl,  let  the  height  of  the  entire  cone  be  lound, 
and  thence  (by  the  preceding  prop.)  its  folid  content; 
from  which  fubtraft  the  folid  content  of  the  cone  cut 
off  at  the  top,  there  will  remain  the  folid  content  of  the 
frujlum  of  the  cone. 

How  the  content  of  the  entire  cone  may  be  found, 
appears  thus  :  Let  ABCD  be  the  frufiiim  of  tlie  cone 
(either  right  or  fcalenous,  asinthefigures  24.  and  25.) 
let  the  cone  ECD  be  fuppofed  to  be  completed  ;  let 
AG  be  drawn  parallel  to  DE,  and  let  AH  and  EFbe 
perpendicular  on  CD  ;  it  will  be  (by  2d  6.  End.) 
as  CG  :  CA  : :  CD  :  CE  :  but  (by  art.  72.  of  Part  I.) 
as  CA  :  AH : :  CE :  EF  ;  coofcquently  (by  22d  J.  Eucl.) 

at 


Part  II. 

Gaujjing, 


Part  II. 

Gauging,  as  CG  :  AH  ::  CD  :  EF  ;  that  is,  as  the  excefs  of  the 

" * diameter  of  the  leller  bafc  is  to   the    height  of   the 

frujlum,  fo  is  the  diameter  of  the  greater  bafe  to  the 
height  of  the  entire  cone. 

C0R0LL,4Rr. 

Fig.  26.  Some  cafks  whofe  ftaves  are  remarkably 
bended  about  the  middle,  and  ilrait  towards  the  ends, 
may  be  talcen  for  two  portions  of  cones,  wiihoiu  any 
confiderable  error.  Thus  ABEF  is  zjii/jtum  of  a  right 
cone,  to  whole  bafe  EF,  on  the  other  fide,  there  is 
another  (im\\3.T  fniftum  of  a  cone  joined,  EDCK.  The 
vertices  of  thefe  cones,  if  they  be  fuppofed  to  be  com- 
pleted, will  be  found  at  G  and  H.  Whence  (by  the 
preceding  propolition)  the  folid  content  ot  fuch  veffcls 
way  be  found. 

PROPOSITION     XLVIII. 

Fig.  27.  A  cylinder  circumfcribed  about  a  fphere, 
that  is,  having  its  bafe  equal  to  a  great  circle  of  the 
I'phere,  and  lis  height  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
fphere,  is  to  the  fphere  as  3  to  2. 

Let  ABEC  be  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  and  ABDC 
the  circumfcribed  fquare  ;  and  likewife  the  irianglc 
ADC  ;  by  the  revolution  of  the  figure  about  the  right 
line  AC,  as  axis,  an  heniifphere  will  be  generated  by 
the  quadrant,  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  bale  and  height 
by  the  fquare,  and  a  cone  by  the  triangle.  Let  ihcfe 
three  be  cut  any  how  by  the  plane  HF,  parallel  to  the 
bafc  AB  ;  the  fedlion  in  the  cylinder  will  be  a  circle 
whofe  radius  is  FH,  in  the  hemifphere  a  circle  of 
the  radius  EF,  and  in  the  cone  a  circle  of  the  radius 
GF. 

By  art.  69.  of  Part  I.  EA^,  or  ii¥q=.¥.Yq  and  FA^ 
taken  together  (but  AF^=FG^,  becaufe  AC=:CD)  ; 
therefore  the  circle  of  the  radius  FH  is  equal  to  a  circle 
i>i  the  radius  EF,  together  with  a  circle  of  the  radius 
GF  ;  and  fmce  this  is  true  every  where,  all  the  circles 
together  defcribed  by  the  refpeftive  radii  HF  (that  is, 
the  cylinder)  are  equal  to  all  the  circles  defcribed  by 
the  refpeftive  radit  EF  and  FG  (that  is,  to  the  hemi- 
fphere and  the  cone  taken  together) ;  but  (by  the  loth 
12.  Eucl.)  the  cone  generated  by  the  triangle  DAC  is 
one-third  part  of  the  cylinder  generated  by  tlie  fquare 
BC.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  hemifphere  gene- 
rated by  the  rotation  of  the  quadrant  ABEC  is  equal 
to  the  remaining  two-third  parts  of  the  cylinder,  and 
that  the  whole  fphere  is  ^  of  the  double  cylinder,  cir- 
cumfcribed about  it. 

This  is  that  celebrated  39th  prop.  i.  book  of  Archi- 
medes of  the  fphere  and  cylinder  ;  in  which  he  deter- 
mines the  proportion  of  the  cylinder  to  the  fphere  in- 
fcribed  to  be  that  of  3  to  2. 

COROLLARY. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fphere  is  equal  to  a  cone 
whofe  height  is  equal  to  the  femidiameter  of  the 
fphere,  having  for  its  bafe  a  circle  equal  to  the  fu- 
perficies  of  the  fphere,  or  to  four  great  circles  of  the 
fphere,  or  to  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  equal  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  fphere  (by  prop.  41.  of  this.)  And  in- 
deed a  fphere  differs  very  little  from  the  fura  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  cones  that  have  their  bafes  in  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fphere,  and  their  common  vertex  in  the 
centre  of  the  fphere;  fo  that  the  fuperficies  of  the 
fphere  (of  whofe  dimeufion  fee  prop.  41.  of  this)  mul- 
tiplied into  the  third  part  of  the  femidiameter,  gives  the 
folid  content  of  the  fphere. 
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PROPOSITION     XLIX. 

Fig.  28.  To  find  tin  folid  content  of  a  fcClov  of  the 
fphere. — A  fphcrical  feitor  ABC  (as  appears  by  the 
corollary  of  the  preceding  prop.)  is  very  little  diftcrent 
from  an  infinite  number  of  cones,  havinj;  ihcir  bafes 
in  the  fuperficies  of  the  fphere  BEC,  and  their  com- 
mon vertex  in  the  centre.  Wherefore  the  fpheriial 
fuperficies  BEC  being  found  (by  prop.  42.  of  this), 
aud  muliiplied  into  the  third  part  of  AB  the  radius  of 
the  Iphere,  the  produd  will  give  the  folid  content  of 
the  fe^or  ABC. 

COROLLARY. 

It  is  evident  how  to  find  the  folidity  of  a  fpherical 
fegmcnt  lefs  than  a  hemifphere,  by  fubtradling  the 
cone  ABC  from  the  fedtot  already  found.  But  if  tlie 
fpheric.ll  fegment  be  greater  ihan  a  hemifphere,  the 
cone  correfponding  niuil  be  added  to  the  itCtor,  to 
make  the  fcgment. 

PROPOSITION     L. 

Fig.  29.  To  find  the  folidity  oj  the  fpheruid,  and  of 
its  Jegments  cut  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis. — 

In  prop.  44.  of  this,  it  is  ftiown,  thai  every  wlicre 
EH  :  EG  :  :  CF  :  CD;  but  circles  are  as  the  fquares 
defcribed  upoa  their  rays,  that  is,  the  circle  of  the 
radius  EH  is  to  the  circle  of  the  radius  EG,  as  CF^  10 
CDy.  And  fince  it  is  fo  every  where,  all  the  circles 
defcribed  M'ith  the  refpeftive  rays  EH  (that  is,  the 
fpheroid  made  by  the  rotation  of  the  femi  cllipfis  AFB 
around  the  axis  AB)  will  be  to  all  the  circles  defcri- 
bed by  the  refpeflivc  raa';/ EG  (that  is,  the  fphere 
defcribed  by  the  rotation  of  the  feniicircle  ADB  on  the 
axis  AB)  as  FC^  to  CV>q  ;  that  is,  as  the  fpheroid  to 
the  fphere  on  the  fame  axis,  fo  is  the  fquare  of  the 
other  axis  of  the  generating  cUipfc  to  the  fquare  of  the 
axis  of  the  fphere. 

And  this  holds,  whether  the  fpheroid  be  formed  by  a 
revolution  around  th  e  greater  or  lelTer  axis. 
COROLLARY    r. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  half  of  the  fpheroid, 
formed  by  the  rotation  of  the  fpace  AHFC  around  the 
axis  AC,  is  double  of  the  cone  generated  by  the  triangle 
AFC  about  the  fame  axis;  which  is  the  32djprop.  ot 
Archimedes  of  conoids  and  fpheroids. 

COROLLARY    2. 

Hence,  likewife,  is  evident  the  meafure  of  fegments 
of  the  fpheroid  cut  by  planes  perpendicular  10  the 
axis.  F'or  the  fegment  of  the  fpheroid  made  by  the 
rotation  of  the  Ipacc  ANHE,  round  the  axis  AE,  is 
to  the  fegment  of  the  fphere  having  the  fame  axis  AC, 
and  made  by  the  rotation  of  the  fegment  of  the  circle 
AMGE,  as  CF^  toCD^. 

But  if  the  meafure  ot  this  folid  be  wanted  with  lefs 
labour,  by  the  34(h  prop,  of  Archimedes  of  conoids 
and  fpheroids,  it  will  be  as  BE  to  AC-)-EB  ;  fois  the 
cone  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the  triangle  .^HE 
round  the  axis  AE,  to  the  fegment  of  the  fphere 
made  by  the  rotation  of  the  fpace  ANHE  round  th« 
fame  axis  AE;  which  could  eafily  be  demouftrated  by 
the  method  of  indivifiblcs. 

COROLLARY    3. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  folid  content  of  the  feg- 
ment of  a  fphere  or  fpheroid  intercepted  between  two 
parallel  planes,  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  This  agrees 
as  well  to  the  oblate  as  to  the  oblong  fpheroid  :  as  is 
obvious. 

4R2  CO- 
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COROLLARY  4. 
"^  P"lG.  30.  If  a  Cdfk  is  10  be  valued  as  the  middle  piece 
of  an  ublong  fpheroid,  cut  by  tlie  two  planes  DC  and 
KG,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis :  firft,  let  the  folid  con- 
tent of  the  half  I'phcroid  ABCED  be  meafured  by  the 
preccdinj;  prop,  from  which  let  the  folidiiy  of  the  feg- 
uient  DEC  be  fubirafted,  and  there  will  remain  the 
ftgiiieut  AnCD  ;  and  this  dojbled  will  give  the  capa- 
city of  ilie  cafk  rt'cjiiircd. 

The  following  method  is  generally  made  ufe  of  for 
finding  the  folid  content  of  fuch  veflcls.  The  double 
area  of  the  greatcft  circle,  that  is,  of  that  which  is  de- 
fcribfd  by  the  diameter  AB  at  the  middle  of  the  calk, 
is  added  to  the  area  of  the  circle  at  the  end,  that  is, 
of  the  circle  DC  or  KG  (for  ihty  are  ufually  equal), 
and  the  third  part  of  this  I'limis  taken  for  a  mean  bale 
of  the  calk  ;  which  therefore  multiplied  into  the  length 
of  the  calk  OP,  gives  the  content  of  the  velffl  re- 
quired. 

Sometimes  velTels  have  other  figures,  different  from 
thofe  we  have  mentioned;  the  cal'y  method  of  mea- 
faring  which  may  be  learned  from  thofe  who  pracfife 
this  art.  What  hath  already  been  delivered  is  fiiffi- 
cient  for  our  purpofc. 

PROPOSITION     LI. 

Fic.  31.  and  32.  To  find  how  much  h  contained  in 
a  vejfil  thai  is  in  part  empty,  whofe  axis  is  parallel  to  thi 
horizon. — Let  AGBH  be  the  great  circle  in  the  middle 
of  the  cafk,  whole  fegment  GBH  is  filled  with  liquor, 
the  fegment  GAH  being  empty;  the  fegment  GBH 
is  known,  if  the  depth  EB  be  known,  and  EH  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  fegments  of  the  diameter  AE 
and  EB  ;  which  are  found  by  a  rod  or  ruler  put  into 
the  velfcl  at  the  orifice.  Let  the  balis  of  the  cafk  at 
a  medium  be  found,  which  ilippofe  to  be  the  circle 
CKDL  ;  and  let  the  fegment  KCL  be  fiuiilar  to  the 
fegment  GAH  (which  is  either  found  by  the  rule  of 
tliree,  becaufe  as  the  circle  AGBH  is  to  the  circle 
CKDL  ;  fo  is  the  fegment  GAH  to  the  fegment  KCL; 
or  is  found  from  the  tables  of  fegments  made  by  au- 
thors) ;  and  the  produft  of  tliis  fegment  multiplied 
by  the  length  of  tlie  calk  will  give  the  liquid  content 
remaining  in  the  calk. 

PROPOSITION     LII. 

To  find  the  folid  content  oj  a  regular  and  ordinate  body, 
— A  tetraedon  being  a  pyramid,  the  folid  content  is 
found  by  the  44ih  prop.  The  hexaedron,  or  cube, 
bi-inga  kind  of  prifm,  it  is  meafured  by  the  43d  prop. 
All  oiftsddron  confills  of  two  pyramids  of  the  fame 
fquare  bafe,  and  of  equal  heights;  confequenlly  its 
meafurc  is  found  by  the  44ih  prop.  Adodecaedron 
conlifts  of  12  pyramids  having  equal  equilateral  and 
equiangular  pentagonal  bales  ;  and  fo  one  of  thefe  be- 
ing meafured  (by  the  44th  prop,  of  this),  and  multi- 
plied by  12,  the  produft  will  be  equal  to  the  folid  con- 
tent of  the  dodecaedron.  The  icofaedron  confifls  of 
20  equal  pyramids  having  triangular  bales;  the  folid 
content  of  one  of  which  being  found  (by  the  44th 
prop.),  and  multiplied  by  20,  gives  the  whole  folid. 
The  bafes  and  heights  of  thefe  pyramids,  if  you  want 
ro  proceed  more  exatfly,  may  be  found  by  trigonome- 
try.    Sec  Trigonometry. 

PROPOSITION     LIII. 
To  find  the  folid  content  of  a  body  however  irreciilar. 
—-Let  the  given  body  be  imraerfed  into  a  vejcl  of 


water,    having    the  figure  of   a   paralltlopipcdon  or  Ganginn 

prifm,  and  let  it  be  noted  how  mach  the  water  is  rai-  " ^/— 

fed  upon  the  immeriion  of  the  body.  For  it  is  plain, 
that  the  fpace  which  the  water  fills,  after  the  immer- 
iion of  the  body,  exceeds  the  Ipacc  filled  before  its 
imr.ierfion,  by  a  fpace  equal  10  the  folid  content  of  the 
body,  however  irregular.  But  when  this  excefs  is  of 
the  figure  of  a  parallelopipedon  or  prifm,  it  is  ealily 
meafured  by  the  43d  prop,  of  this,  viz.  by  multiplying 
the  area  of  the  bale,  or  mouth  of  the  velfel,  into  the 
difference  of  the  elevations  of  the  water  before  and 
after  immerfion  :  Whence  is  found  the  folid  content  of 
the  body  given. 

In  the  fame  way  the  folid  content  of  a  part  of  a 
body  may  be  found  by  immerfmg  that  part  only  in 
water. 

There  is  no  necelTity  to  infifl  here  on  diminilhingor 
enlarging  folid  bodies  in  a  given  proportion.  It  will 
be  eafy  to  deduce  thefe  things  from  the  iith  and  i2tb 
books  of  Euclid. 

"  The  following  rules  are  fubjoined  for  the  ready 
computation  of  the  contents  of  veflcls,  and  of  any  folids 
in  the  meafarcs  in  ufe  in  Great  Britain. 

"1.  To  find  ihc  content  of  a  cylindric  velTcl  in  Eng- 
lifli  wine  gallons,  the  diameter  of  the  bafe  and  altitude 
of  the  vcflel  being  given  in  inches  and  decimals  of  an 
inch. 

"  Square  the  number  of  inches  in  the  diameter  of 
the  veilel  ;  multiply  this  fquare  by  the  number  of 
inches  in  the  height:  then  multiply  the  produfl  by 
the  decimal  fraction  .0034  ;  and  this  laft  produft  Ihall 
give  the  content  in  wine  gallons  and  decimals  of  fuch 
a  gallon.  To  cxprefs  the  rule  arithmetically  ;  let  D 
reprefent  the  number  of  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch 
in  the  diameter  of  the  velfel,  and  H  the  decimals  of 
an  inch  in  the  height  of  the  velfel ;  then  the  contenc 
in  wine  gallons  fhall  be  DDHx-,V<rs>  "r  DDHx 
.0034.  £.v.  Let  the  diameter  D=5i.2  inches,  the 
height  H=62.3  inches,  then  the  content  iliall  be 
5 1. 2 X 51. 2x62. 3X. 003 4=5 5 J. 2 7, 342  wine-gallons — 
This  rule  follows  from  prop.  33.  and  4J.  For  by  the 
former,  the  area  of  the  bafe  of  the  veHVl  is  in  fquare 
inches  DDX.78J4;  and  by  the  latter,  the  content  of 
the  velfel  in  folid  inches  is  DDHx78j4;  which  di- 
vided by  231  (the  number  of  cubical  inches  in  a  wine- 
gallon  )  gives  DDHx.0034,  the  content  in  wine-gallons. 
But  though  the  charges  in  the  excife  are  made  (by 
flatute)  on  the  fuppoliiion  that  the  wine-gallon  con- 
tains 231  cubical  inches,  yet  it  is  faid,  that  in  fale 
224  cubical  inches,  the  content  of  the  flandard  icea- 
fured  at  Guildhall  (as  was  mentioned  above),  arc  al- 
lowed to  be  a  wine-gallon. 

"  II.  Suppofing  the  Englilh  ale-gallon  to  contain 
282  cubical  inches,  the  content  of  a  cylindric  veffel 
is.computed  in  fuch  gallons,  by  multiplying  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter  of  a  velfel  by  iis  height  as  formerly, 
and  their  produft  by  the  decimal  fraction  .0,027,851  t 
that  is,  the  folid  content  in  ale  gallons  is  DDHx 
.0,027,851. 

"  III.  Suppofing  the  Scots  pint  to  contain  about 
103.4  cubical  inches  (which  is  the  meafure  given  by 
the  ftandards  at  Edinburgh,  according  to  experiments 
mentioned  above),  the  content  of  a  cylindric  velfel  is 
computed  in  Scots  pints,  by  multiplying  the  fquare  of 
the  diameter  of  the  veilel  by  its  height,  and  the  pro- 
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Gauging,  duel  of  thefe  by  the  decimal  fraitiou  .0076.  Or 
the  content  of  fuch  a  vcflcl  in  Scots  pints  is  DDHx 
.0076. 

'<  I V.  Suppofing  the  Winchefler  budiel  to  contain  2187 
cubical  inches,  the  content  of  a  cylindric  veird  is  com- 
puted ill  thofe  bulhels  liy  muUiplyiiig  the  fqiiare  of 
the  diameter  of  the  veift-l  by  thehtighi,  and  ilie  pro- 
duct by  the  decimal  fraflion  .0,003,606.  But  the 
flandard  bufhcl  liaving  been  meafured  by  Mr  Everard 
and  others  in  1696,  it  was  found  to  contain  only 
2145.6  folid  inches;  and  therefore  it  was  enifted  in 
the  art  for  laying  a  duty  upon  malt,  That  every  round 
bujfal,  tvith  a  plain  and  even  bottom,  being  18  j  inches 
diameter  throughmt ,  andS  inches  deep,  J/jou/d  be  ejteem- 
ed  a  lega/  W'lncheiicr  b»/he/.  According  to  this  ail 
(ratified  in  the  firft  year  of  queen  Anne)  the  legal 
Winchefler  bulhel  contains  only  2150.42  folid  inches. 
And  the  content  of  a.  cylindric  velfel  is  computed  in 
fuch  bulhels,  by  multiplying  the  fquare  of  the  diametor 
by  the  height,  and  their  produft  by  ihc  decimal  frac- 
tion .003,625.  Or  the  content  of  the  veffel  in  thofe 
bufliels  is  DDHx.0,003,635. 

"  V.  Suppoling  the  Scots  wheat-firlot  to  contain 
2ii-  Scots  pints  (as  is  appointed  by  the  ftatutc  1618), 
and  the  pint  to  be  conform  to  the  Edinburgh  ftandards 
abovenientioned,  the  contents  of  a  cylindric  velfel  in 
fuch  firlois  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  /quare  of 
the  diameter  by  the  height,  and  their  produ(5f  by  the 
decimal  fraiftion  .00,358.  This  firlot,  in  1426,  is 
appointed  to  contain  17  pints  ;  in  1457,  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  contain  18  pints  ;  in  1587,  it  is  19^  pints  ; 
in  1628,  it  is  21  i  pints  :  and  though  this  lall  flatutc 
appears  to  have  been  founded  on  wrong  computations 
in  feveral  refpedls,  yet  this  part  of  that  aft  ihat  relates 
10  the  number  of  pints  in  the  firlot  feems  to  be  theleaft 
exceptionable  ;  and  therefore  we  fuppofe  the  firlot  to 
contain  2ii  pints  of  the  Edinburgh  ftandard,  or  about 
2197  cubical  inches  ;  which  a  little  exceeds  tiie  Win- 
cheller  bufliel,  from  which  it  may  have  been  originally 
copied. 

"  VI.  Suppofing  the  bear-firlot  to  contain  31  Scots 
pints  (according  to  the  ftatute  1518),  and  the  pint 
conform  to  the  Edinburgh  ftandards,  the  content  of  a 
cylindric  veiTcl  in  fuch  firlots  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  fquare  of  the  diameter  by  the  height,  and  this  pro- 
duft  by  .000245. 

<'  When  the  feftion  of  the  veffel  is  not  a  circle,  but 
an  ellipfis,  the  produft  of  the  greateft  diameter  by  the 
kail  is  to  be  fubflitnied  in  thofe  rules  for  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter. 

"  VII.  To  compute  the  content  of  a  veffel  that  may 
be  confidercd  as  a  fruftum  of  a  cone  in  any  of  thofe 
Hicafures. 

"  Let  A  reprefent  the  number  of  inches  in  the 
diameter  of  the  greater  bafe,  B  the  number  of  inches 
in  the  diameter  of  she  leffer  bafe.  Compute  the 
fquare  of  A,  the  produft  of  A  multiplied  by  B,  and 
the  fquare  of  B,  and  colieft  thefe  into  a  fum.  Then 
find  the  third  part  of  this  fum,  and  fubftitute  it  in 
the  preceding  rules  in  the  place  of  the  fquare  of  the 
diameter  ;  and  proceed  in  all  otiicr  refpefts  as  before. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  content  in  wine-gallons  is 
AA+AB+BB+^  X  Hx  .0034. 

"Or,  to  the  fquare  of  half  the  fum  of  the  diime- 
ters  A  and  B,    add   one-third  part  of  the  fquare    of 
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half  their  difference,  and  fubftiiute  this  fum 
preceding  rules  for  the  fquare  of  the  diameter 
vclkl  :  for  the  fqnarc  of  ^A-i-^B  addeil  10  ; 
fquare  of iA — ;B,  gives  iAA-|-;Ai;-H;BB. 

"  VIII.  When  a  vellcl  is  a  fruftum  of  a  parabolic 
conoid,  meafure  the  diameter  of  ihe  fedioii  at  tlic 
middle  of  the  height  of  the  frulUim  ;  and  the  content 
will  be  precifely  thefame  as  of  a  cyliiiJcr  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  fame  height  with  the  villi.1. 

"  IX.  When  a  vcflel  is  a  frullum  of  a  fphere,  if 
you  meafure  the  diameter  of  the  feftion  at  tlic  middle 
of  the  height  of  the  fruftum,  then  compute  the  con- 
tent of  a  cylinder  of  the  diameter  of  the  fame  height 
with  the  veffel,  and  from  this  fubtracl  :.  of  the  content 
of  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  height  of  a  bafe  whofe  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  its  height  ;  the  remainder  will  give 
the  content  of  the  veffel.  That  is,  if  D  reprefent  the 
diameter  of  the  middle  feftion,  and  II  the  height  of 
the  fruftum,  yon  are  to  ihe  fubftitute  DD — ^HH  for  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylindric  veffel  in  the  firfb 
fix  rules. 

"  X.  When  the  veffel  is  a  fruftum  of  a  fpheriod 
if  the  bafes  are  equal,  the  content  is  readily  found  by 
the  rule  in  p.  683.  In  other  cafes,  let  the  axis  of  the 
folid  be  to  the  conjugate  axis  as  ?;!  to  i  ;  let  D  be  the 
diameter  of  the  middle  feftion  of  the  fruftum,  lithe 
height  or  length  of  the  fruftum  ;  and  ftibftitute  in  the 

firft  fix  rules  DD — — --  for  the  fquare  of  the  diameter 

of  the  veffel. 

"  XI.  When  the  veffel  is  an  hyperbolic  conoid,  let 
the  axis  of  the  folid  be  to  the  conjugate  axis  as  »  to  i^ 
D  the  diameter  of  ihe  ftftion  at  the  middle  of  the  fruf- 
tum, H  the  height  or  length  :  compuie  DDx7^,xHH, 
and  fubftitute  this  fum  for  the  fquare  of  the  diamcicr 
of  thecylindric  veffel  in  the  firft  fix  rules. 

"  XII.  In  general,  it  is  ufual  to  nuafure  any  round 
veffel,  by  diftinguilhing  it  into  fevcrsl  frufiunis,  and 
taking  the  diameter  of  the  fcftion  at  the  middle  of 
each  fruftum;  thence  to  compute  tlic  content  of  each 
as  if  it  was  a  cylinder  of  that  mean  diameter;  and  10 
give  their  fum  as  the  content  of  the  veffel.  Fiom  the 
total  content,  computed  in  this  manner,  they  fubtraft 
(ucceffively  tlie  numbers  which  exprcfs  the  circular 
areas  that  correfpond  to  thofe  mean  diameters,  each  as 
often  as  there  arc  inches  in  the  aliiiude  of  the  fruftum 
towhich  it  belongs,  beginning  with  the  uppcrmoft  ; 
in  this  manner  calculate  a  table  for  the  velfel,  by 
which  it  readily  appears  how  inucii  liqi;or  is  at  any 
time  contained  in  it,  by  taking  either  the  dry  or  wet 
inches  :  having  regard  to  the  inclination  or  drip  of  the 
veffel  when  it  has  any. 

"  This  method  of  computing  the  content  of  a  fruf- 
tum from  the  diameter  of  the  i'cclion  ai  the  middle  of 
its  height,  is  as  cxaft  in  that  cafe  only  when  it  ii  m 
portion  of  a  parabolc  conoid  ;  but  in  fuch  vellela  as  arc- 
in  common  ufe,  the  error  is  not  confiderable.  When 
the  veffel  is  a  portion  of  a  cone  or  hyperbolic  conoid, 
the  conicni  by  this  method  is  found  lels  than  the  truth; 
but  when  it  is  a  portion  of  a  fphere  or  fiihcriod,  the 
content  computed  in  this  manner  exceeds  tiie  truth. 
The  dilfcrencc  or  error  is  always  the  fame  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fame  or  of  limilar  veffcis,  when  the 
altitude  of  the  fruftum  is  given.  Ami  when  the  alti- 
tudes are  different,  the  error  is  in  the    triplicate  ratio 
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of  the  altitude.  If  exaflnefs  be  required,  the  error  in 
meafiiriiig  the  frullum  of  a  conical  veflel  in  this  man- 
ner is  i  of  the  content  of  a  cone  fiHiilar  to  the  veflel, 
of  an  altitude  equal  to  tlie  height  of  the  frufliitn.  In 
a  fpherc,  it  is  ^  of  a  cylinder  of  a  diameter  and  height 
equal  to  the  frullum.  In  the  fpheroid  and  hyperbolic 
conoid,  it  is  the  fame  as  in  a  cone  generated  by  the 
right-angled  triangle,  contained  by  the  two  femiaxcs 
of  the  figure,  revolving  about  that  fide  which  is  the 
fcmiaxis  of  the  fruflum. 

"  In  the  ufual  method  of  computing  a  table  for  a 
veflel,  by  fubdufling  from  the  whole  content  the  num- 
ber that  cxprefles  the  uppcrmoft  area  as  often  as  there 
arc  inches  in  the  uppermolt  fruftum  and  afterwards 
the  numbers  for  the  other  are  as  fucceflively  ;  it  is  ob- 
vious,  that  the  contents  affigned  by  the  table,  when  a 
few  of  the  uppcrmoft  inches  are  dry,  are  ftated  a  little 
loo  high  if  the  veircl  ftands  upon  its  leflerbafe  ;  but  loo 
low  when  it  fbands  on  its  greater  bafe  ;  becaufe,  when 
one  inch  is  dry,  for  example,  it  is  not  the  area  at  the 
middle  of  ihe  uppcrmoft  fruftum,  but  rather  the  area 
at  the  middle  of  the  uppcrmoft  inch,  that  ought  to  be 
fubdu(5ted  from  the  total  content,  in  order  to  find  the 
content  in  this  cafe. 

"  XIII.  To  meafure  round  limber:  Let  the  mean 
circumference  be  found  in  feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot; 
fquarc  it;  multiply  this  fquare  by  the  decimal  .079,577, 
and  ths  produft  by  the  length.  Ex.  Let  the  mean 
circumference  cf  a  tree  be  10.3  feet,  and  the  length 
24  feet.  Tnen  io.3Xio.3X.o79,577X24=202.6i  j, 
is  the  number  of  cubical  feet  in  the  tree.  The  foun- 
dation of  this  rule  is,  that  when  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  i,  the  area  is  .0,795,774,71  j,  and  that  the  areas 
of  circles  are  as  the  fquares  of  their  circumferences. 

"  But  the  common  way  ufed  by  artificers  for  niea- 
fuving  round  timber,  differs  much  from  this  rule. 
They  call  one  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  the 
girr,  which  is  by  them  reckoned  the  fide  of  a  fquare, 
vvhofe  area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  feflion  of  the 
tree  ;  therefore  they  fquare  \Mc  girt,  and  then  multiply 
by  the  length  of  the  tree.  According  to  their  method 
the  tree  of  the  laft  example  would  be  computed  at 
159.13  cubical  feet  only. 

"  How  fquare  timber  is  meafured,  will  be  eafily 
underftood  from  the  preceding  propofitions.  Fifty 
folid  feet  of  hewn  timber,  and  forty  of  rough  timber 
make  a  load. 


"  XIV.  To  find  the  burden  of  a  fliip,  Or  the  num-  Gauging, 
ber  of  tons  it  will  carry,  the  following  rule  is  com-  "~~^^~-^ 
monly  given.  Multiply  the  length  of  the  keel  taken 
within  board,  by  the  breadth  of  the  lliip  within  board, 
taken  from  the  niidlhip  beam  fiom  plank  to  plank,  and 
the  produd  by  the  depth  of  the  hold,  taken  from  the 
plank  below  the  keellon  to  the  under  part  of  the  upper 
deck  plank,  and  divide  the  produd  by  94,  the  quo- 
tient is  the  content  of  the  tonnage  required.  This 
rule,  however,  cannot  be  accurate  ;  nor  can  one  rule 
be  fuppofed  to  ferve  for  the  meafuiing  cxaftly  the 
burden  offliips  of  all  forts.  Of  this  the  reader  will 
find  more  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  for  the  year  1721. 

"  Our  author  having  faid  nothing  of  weights,  it 
may  be  of  ufe  to  add  briefly,  that  the  Englifli  Troy, 
pound  contains  12  ounces,  the  ounce  20  penny-weight, 
and  the  penny  weight  24  grains  ;  that  the  Averdupois 
pound  contains  i6  ounces,  the  ounce  16  drams,  and 
that  112  pounds  is  ufually  called  the  hundred  weight. 
It  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that  14  pounds  Averdupois 
are  equal  to  17  pounds  Troy.  According  to  Mr 
Everard's  experiments,  i  pound  Averdupois  is  equal 
to  14  ounces  12  penny-weight  and  16  grains  Troy, 
that  is,  to  7000  grains  ;  and  an  Averdupois  ounce  is 
437t  grains.  The  Scots  Troy-pound  (which,  by  the 
liatutc  1718,  was  tobethe  fame  with  the  French)  is 
commonly  fuppofed  equal  to  15'  ounces  Englifli  Troy, 
or  7560  grains.  By  a  mean  of  ftandards  kept  by  the 
dean  of  guild  at  Edinburgh,  it  is  7599  /,  or  760a 
grains.  They  who  have  meafured  the  weights  which 
were  fenl  from  London  after  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms to  be  the  ftandards  by  which  the  weights  in  Scot- 
land (hould  be  made,  have  found  the  Englilh  Averdu- 
pois pound  (from  a  medium  of  the  feveral  weights)  to 
weigh  7000  grains,  the  fame  as  Mr  Everard  ;  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  Scots,  Paris,  or  Amfterdam  pound, 
will  be  to  the  pound  Averdupois  as  38  to  35.  The 
Scots  Troy-ftone  contains  16  pounds,  the  pound  2 
marks  or  16  ounces,  an  ounce  16  drops,  a  drop  36 
grains.  Twenty  Scots  ounces  make  a  Tron  pound; 
but  becaufe  it  is  ufual  10  allow  one  to  the  fcore,  the 
Tron- pound  is  commonly  21  ounces.  Sir  Ji'hn  Skene, 
however,  makes  the  Tron-Honc  to  contain  only  19; 
pounds." 
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George.  GEORGE  I.  II.  and  III.  kings  of  Great  Britain. 
'  — George  I.  the  fon  of  Erneft  Auguftus,  duke  of 
Brunfwick  Lunenburgh,  and  eleflor  of  Hanover  :  fuc- 
cecded  to  the  thonc  of  Great  Britain  in  171 4,  in  vir- 
tue of  an  aft  of  parliament,  pafled  in  the  latter  part 
cf  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  limiting  the  fuccef- 
fionofthe  crown,  after  the  demife  of  this  monarch, 
and  queen  Anne  (without  iCue),  to  the  princcfs  Sophia 
cf  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Prote- 
llants. — George  II.  the  only  fon  of  the  former,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  1727,  and  enjoyed  along  reign  of  glory, 
dying  amidft  the  moft  rapid  and  txtenfive  conquefts 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.     He  was  fucceeded  by 


CEO 

his  grandfon  George  III.  For  particulars,  fecBRiT A  in, 

n"  374 —  701. 

George,  or  Knights  of  St  C£Oi?G£,  has  been  the  de- 
nomination of  feveral  military  orders,  whereof  that  of 
the  garter  is  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious.  See  Garter, 
and  St  George,  below. 

King  George's  Iflatids,  are  two  iflands  in  the  South 
Sea,  lying  in  W.  Long.  144.  56.  S.  Lat.  28.  They 
were  firft  difcovered  by  commodore  Byron  in  1765, 
and  have  fince  been  vifited  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774. 
Commodore  Byron's  people  had  an  encounter  wi  th  the 
inhabitants,  which  proved  fatal  to  fomc  of  the  natives  ; 
but  Captain  Cook  was  more  fortunate.     A  lieutenant 

and 
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George,    and  two  boats  well  armed  were  fcnt  on  Ihore  by  Cap 
^~—-^~~'  tain  Cook;  and  landed  without  oppofiiion .     As  foon 
as  the  gentlemen  landed,   the  iflanders  embraced  tlicni 
by  touchinfT  nofcs,  a  mode  of  civility  ufcd  in  New  Zea- 
land, which  is  900  leagues  diitant,  and  the  only  place 
befides  this  where  the  cuftom  has  been  obferved  to  prc- 
Tail.     Notwithllanding  this  ceremony,  however,  very 
little  real  friendfh'p  fcemed  to  take  place  on  the  part 
of  the  ilhnders.     They  crowded  about  the  boats  as  the 
people  were  llepping  into  them,  and  fcemed  in  doubt 
whether  they  ihould  detain  them  or  let  them  go ;  at  laft, 
however,  not  thinking  thcmftlves  fufficienily  (Irong, 
they  fcemed  contented  with  their  departure,  and  affift- 
cd  them  in  pufliingofftheir  boats;  but  fome  of  the  moll 
turbulent  threw  Hones  into  the  water  which  fell  very 
near  them,  and  all  feemed  to  glory  that  they  had  as  it 
were  driven  them  off.    The  Britifli,  however,  brought 
off  live  dogs  of  a  white  colour  with  fine  long  hair,  with 
which    the    illand   fcemed   to   be   plentifully  fupplied. 
Thefe  they  pnrchafed  with  fmall  mils,  and  fome  ripe 
bananas  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Marquefas, 
On  this  ifland   Mr  Forefter  found   a  kind  of  fcurvy 
grafs,  which  the  natives  informed  him  they  were  wont 
to  bruife  and  mix  with  (liell-fifli;  after  which,  tlaey 
threw  it  into  the  fea  whenever  they  perceived  a  flioal  of 
filh.    This  preparation  intoxicates  them  for  fome  time ; 
and  thus  they  are  caught  on  the  furfacc  of  the   water 
without  any  other  trouble  than  that  of  taking  them 
out.     The  name  of  this  plant  among  the  natives  is  s 
}iow.     The  largeft  ifland,  which  they  call  Tiookea,  is 
fomething  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  about  10  leagues  in 
circuit ;  the  other  ifland,  which  lies  two  leagues  to  the 
weftward  of  Tiookea,  is  four  leagues  from  the  norih- 
eaft  to  fouthwcft,  and  from  five  to  three  miles  broad. 
The  foil  of  both  is  extremely  fcanty  ;  the  foundation 
confifts  of  coral,  very  little  elevated  above  the  furface 
of  the  water. 

George  (St)  or  George  of  Cap fadocia  ;  a  name 
whereby  feveral  orders,  both  military  and  religious,  are 
denominated.  It  took  its  rife  from  a  faint  or  hero 
famous  throughout  all  the  Eaft,  called  by  the  Greeks 
liiyaxt/xafruf,  q.  d.  great  7iMrtyr. 

On  fome  medals  of  the  emperors  John  and  Manuel 
Comneni,  wc  have  the  figure  of  St  George  armed,  hold- 
ing a  fword  or  javelin  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
buckler  with  thisinfcription;  anO,  and  therein  a  little 

P 
A,  and  FE — noC,  making  o  Arros  FEOPros,  0  Holy 

O 
George.  He  is  generally  reprefented  on  horfeback,  as  be- 
ing fuppofcd  to  have  frequently  engaged  in  combats  in 
that  manner.  He  is  highly  venerated  throughout  Arme- 
nia, Mufcovy,  and  all  the  coantries  which  adhere  to  the 
Greek  rite  ;  from  the  Greek,  his  worfliip  has  long  ago 
been  received  into  the  Latin  church  ;  and  England  and 
Portugal  have  both  chofen  him  for  their  patron  faint. 

Great  difficulties  have  been  raifed  about  this  faint 
or  Hero.  His  very  exiflcnce  has  been  called  in  quef- 
tion.  Dr  Heylin  who  wrote  firfl  and  moft  about 
him,  concluded  with  giving  hira  entirely  up,  and  fup- 
pofing  him  only  a  fymbolical  device  ;  and  Dr  Pet- 
tingal  has  turned  him  into  a  mere  Bafilidian  fymbol 
of  viftory.  Mr  Pegg,  in  a  paper  in  the  Archaeologia  *, 
has  attempted  to  reftore  him.  And,  finally,  Mr  Gib- 
bon f  has  funk  him  into  an  Arian  bifhop  in  the  reigns 
of  Conflantius  and  Julian The  bifliop  alluded  to, 
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George  the  Cippadoctan,  was  fo  furnamcd,  accorc- 
ing  to  our  author,  from  his  parents  or  education;  and 
Was  born  at  Epiphanii  in  Cilicia,   in  a   fuller's  fliop. 
"  From  this  obfcure  and  feivile  origin  he  raifed  him- 
felf  by  the  talents  of  a  parafite  :  and  the  patrons  whom 
he  aifiduoully  flattered,  procured  (or  their  worthlcfs 
dependent  a  lucrative  commiirion,  or  contraft,  to  fupply 
tlie  army  with  bacon.     His   employment  was  mean  : 
he  rendered  it  infamous.     He   accumulated  wcilth  by 
the  bafcll  arts  of  fraud  and  corruption  ;   but   liis  mal- 
vcriations  were   fo   notorious,   that  George  was  com- 
pelled to  cfcape   froin  the  purfuits  of  jultice.     After 
this  difgrace,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  faved  his 
fortune  at  the  expence  of  his  honour,  he  embraced  with 
real  or  afFtdted  zeal,  the  profefllon  of  Arianifm.   From 
the  lore,  or  the  oftentation,  of  learning,  he  coUefled 
a  valuable  library  of  hiftory,  rlietoric,  philofophy,  and 
theology  ;  and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing  faction  pro- 
moted George  of  Cappadocia  to   the  throne  of  AtlKina- 
fius."    His  condud  in  thi's  flation  is  reprefented  by  our 
hiflorian   as  polluted  by  cruelty  and  avarice,  and   his 
death  confidered  as  a  jufl  punilhmcnt  for  the  enormi- 
ties of  his  life,  among  which  Mr  Gibbon  feems  to 
rank  his  "  enmity  to  the  Gods." 

The  immediate  occafion  of  his  death,  however,  as 
narrated  by  ecclcfial>'       .vriiers,  will  probably  not  ap- 
pear calculated  to  add  h  yflain  to  his  memory.  "There 
was  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  a  place  in  Mhich  the 
heathen  priefls  had  been  ufed  to  offer  human  facrificis. 
This  place,  as  being  of  no  ufe,  Conflaniius  gave  to 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  George  the  bifliop   gave 
orders  for  it  to  be  cleared,  in  order  to  build  a  Cliriflian 
church  on  the  fpot.     In  doing  this  they  difcovered  an 
immenfe  fubterraneous  cavern,  in  whinh  the  heathen 
niyfteries  had  been  performed,  and  in  it   were  many 
human  fkulls.     Thefe,  and  other   things  which  they 
found  in  the  place,  the  Chriftians    brought  out  and 
expofed  to  public  ridicule.     The  heathens  provoked  at 
this  exhibition,  fuddenly  took  arms,  and  rufliing  upon 
the  Chriftians,   killed  many  of  thtni    with   fwords, 
clubs,  and  ftones  :  fome  alio  they  flianglcd,  and  fe- 
veral  they    crucified.     On    this  the   Chrillians   pro. 
ceeded  no  farther  in  clearing  the  temple  ;  but  the  hea- 
thens, purfuing  their  advantage,  feized  the  bifhop  as 
he  was  in  the  church,  and  put  him  in  prifon.     The 
next  day  they  difpatched  him  ;  and  then  faftening  the 
body  to  a  camel,  he  was  dragged  about   the  flree^s  all 
day,  and  in   the  evening  they  burnt  him  and  the  ca- 
mel  together.     This   fate,  Sozomen  fays,  the  bifliop 
owed  in  part  to  his  haughtinefs  while  he  was  in  favour 
M'ith  Conftantius,  and  fome  fay  the  friends  of  Aihana. 
fius  were  concerned  in  this  maffacre;   but  he  afcri  bes 
it  chiefly    to  the   inveteracy  of  the   heathens,  whofe 
fuperftitious  he  had  been  very  aflive  in  abolifliing. 

"  This  George,  the  Arian  bifliop  of  Alexandria 
Was  a  man  of  letters,  and  had  a  very  valuable  library, 
which  Julianordered  to  be  feized  for  his  own  ule ; 
and  in  his  orders  concerning  it,  he  fays  that  many  of 
the  books  were  on  philofophical  and  rhetorical  fub- 
jedts,  though  many  of  them  related  to  the  diftrinc 
of  the  impious  Galileans  (as  in  his  fneerin  g  contemp- 
tuous way  he  always  afFcded  to  call  the  Chriflians). 

'  Thefe  books  (fays  he)  I  could  wifli  to  have  utterly 
deftroyed;  but  kfl  books  of  value  fiiould  be  dcflroy- 
cd  along  with  them,  let  thcfc  alfo  be  carefully  fought 
for.' 

lit 
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«eorjs.         But  Mr  Gibbon  gives  a  different  turn  to  the  affair 
-' 'of  George's  murdtr,  as  well  as  relates  it  wiih  diffe- 
rent cir.cumftanccs.   "  The  Pagans,  (fays  he)  excited 
his  devout  avarice  ;  and  the  rich  temples  of  Alexan- 
dria were  cither  pillaged  or  infuhcd  by  the  haughty 
prelate,  who  exclaimed  in  a  loud  and  threatening  tone, 
'  How   long    will    thefe    fepiilchrcs  be  pcvmiucd  to 
ftand  ;'  UnJer  the  reign  of  Conftantitts,  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  fury,  or  rather  by  the   juflice  of  the 
people ;    and  it  was  not    without  a  violent  llrugglc, 
that  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  llaie  could 
rellore  his  authoriiy    and  gratify  his  revenge.     The 
meirenn-er  who  proclaimed  at  Alexandria  the  acceffion 
of  Julian,  announced  the  downfall  of  the  archbifliop. 
George,  with  two  of  his  obfequious  miniflers,  count 
Diodorus  and  Dracontius  mader  of  the  mint,  was  ig- 
nominioufly  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prifon.   At 
th«  end  of  24  days,   the  prifon  was  forced  open  by  the 
rage  of  a  fuperllitious  multitude,  impatient  of  the  te- 
dious forms  of  judicial   proceedings.     The  enemies  of 
srods  and  men  expired  under  their  cruel  infults  ;  the 
lifekfs  bodies  of  the  archbifliop  and  his  aflbciates  were 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  ftreets  on  the  back  of  a 
camel;  and  the  inaftivity  of  the  Athanafian  party  was 
efteemed  a  fliining  example  of  evangelical  patience. 
The  remains  of  thefc  guilty  wretches  were  thrown 
into  the  fea;  and  the  popular  leaders  of  the  tumult 
declared  their  rcfoluiion  to  difappoint  the  devotion  of 
the  Chriftians,  and  t*  intercept  the  future  honours  of 
thcfe  martyrs,  who  had  been  puniflicd  like  their  pre- 
decelfors,  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion.    The  fears 
of  the  Pagans  were  juft,  and  their  precautions  ineffec- 
tual.    The  meritorious  death  of  the  archbifliop  obli- 
terated the  memory  of  his  life.     The  rival  of  Athana- 
fius  was  dear  and  facred  to  the  Arians,  and  the  feem- 
ing  converfion  of  thofe  fcftarics  introduced  hjs  wor- 
(hip  into  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic  church.     The  o- 
dious  flranger,  difguifing  every  circura/lance  of  time 
and  place,  aflTunied  the  nialkof  a  martyr,  a  faint,  and 
aChriflian  hero;  and  the  infamous  George  of  Cappa- 
docia    lias    been    transformed   into  the  reirowncd  St 
George  of  England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry, 
and  of  the  garter." 

Knights  of  St  George-  See  Garter.  There  have 
been  various  other  orders  under  this  denomination, 
moll  of  v,?hich  are  now  extinft  ;  particularly  one  found- 
ed by  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  in  the  year  1470,  to 
guard  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  againft 
the  Turks ;  anoihcr  called  St  George  of  Atfama,  found- 
ed by  the  kings  of  Arragon  ;  another  in  Auftria  and 
Carinthia;  and  another  in  the  repulil'ic  of  Genoa,  flill 
fubfi!ling,  &c. 

Religious  oj  St  Georgs.  Of  thefc  there  are  divers 
(  riiers  and  congregations  ;  particularly  canons  regu- 
lar of  St  George  in  Alga,  at  Venice,  efiablilhed  by 
Euthority  of  pope  Boniface  IX.  in  the  year  1404.  The 
foundation  of  tliis  order  was  laid  by  Barthelomew  Co- 
louna,  who  preached  in  1596,  at  Padua,  and  fonic 
other  villages  in  tlie  flatt  of  Venice.  Pope  Pius  V. 
iii  1570,  gave  ihcfe  canons  precedence  of  all  other  re- 
lijMoiis.  Anoilitr  congregation  of  the  fame  inllitute 
in  Sicily,  3cc. 

St  Gk'ORGE  del  Mina,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
fettlements  on  the  gold-coads  of  Guinea,  fituated  fe- 
ven  or  eight  miles  well  of  Cape-coaft  caftle,  the  capi- 


tal of  the  Britifli  fettlements  there.    W.  Long.  5',  and 
N.  Lat.  5°. 

St  CEonct:,  a  fort  and  town  of  Afia,  in  the  penin-  * 
fula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  belonging  to  the  Britifli  ;  it  is  otherwife  call- 
ed Madrafs,  and  by  the  natives  Chili  pat  am.    It  fronts 
the  fea,  and  has  a  falt-water  river  on  its  back  fide, 
which  hinders  the  frcfli-watcr  fprings  from  coming 
near  the  town,  fo  that  ihey  have  no  good  water  within 
a  mile  of  them.  In  the  rainy  fcafons  it  is  incommoded 
by  inundations  ;  and  from  April  to  September,  it  is  fo 
fcorching  hot,  that  if  the  fea-breezes  did  not  cool  the 
there  would  be  noliving  tliere.  There  are  two  towns, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  White  Town,  which  is  walled 
round,  and  has  feveral  bulwarks  and  baflions  to  defend 
it:  it  is  400  paces  long  and  150 broad,  and  is  divided 
into  regular  lU'eeis.     Here  are  two  churches,  one  for 
the  Proteilants,  and  the  other  for  the  Papifls  ;  as  alfo 
a  good  hofpital,  a  town  hall,  and  a  prifon  for  debtors. 
They  are  a  corporation,  and  have  a  mayor  and  alder- 
men with  other  proper  officers.     The  Black  Town  is 
inhabited  by  Gentoos,  Mahometans,  and  Portugucfc, 
and  Armenian  Chriflians,  and  each  religion  have  their 
temples  and  churclies.     This,  as  well  as  the  White 
Town  is  ruled  by  the  Englifli  governor  and  his  coun- 
cil.    The  diamond  mines  are   but  a  week's  journey 
from  this  place,  which  renders  them  pretty  plentiful, 
but  there  are  no  large  ones  fince  that  great  diamond 
was  procured  by  governor  Pitt.     This  colony  produces 
very  little  of  its  own  growth  or  manufadlure  for  foreign 
markets,  and  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Arme- 
nians and   Gentoos.     The  chief    things  the  Britifh 
deal  in,  befides  diamonds,  arc  calicoes,  chintz,   muf- 
lins,  and  the  like.     This  colony  may  confift  of  80,000 
inhabitats  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  there  are 
generally  400  or  500  Europeans.  Their  rice  is  brought 
by  fea  to  Gangam  and  Orixa,  their  wheat  from  Su- 
ral and  Bengal,  and  their  fire-wood  from   the  iflands 
of  Diu,  fo  that  an  enemy,  with  a  fuperior  force  at 
fea,  may   eafily  diflrcfs    them.     The  houfes  of  the 
White  Town  arc  built  with  brick,  and   have  lofty 
rooms  and  flat  roofs  ;  but  the  Black  Town  confifts 
chiefly  of  thatched  cottages.    The  military  power  is 
lodged  in  the  governor  and  council,  who  are  alfo  the 
lafl  refort  in  civil  caufes.  The  company  have  two  chap- 
lains, who  officiate  by  turns,  and  have  each  lool.  a- 
year,  befides  the  advantages  of  trade.    They  never  at- 
tempt to  make  profclytes,  but  leave  that  to  the  Popifh 
niiffionaries.     The  falaries  of  the  company's  writers 
are  very  fmall  :  but  if  they  have  any  fortune  of  their 
own,  they  may  make  it  up  by  trade;  which  niufl  ge- 
nerally be  the  cafe,  for  they  commonly  gro.w  rich.     It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1746,  who  rcflored  it  at 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

St  George's,  the  largeft  of  the  Bermuda  or  Summer 
iflands.     W.  Long.  65.  10.  N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

Crojs  of  St  George,  a  red  one  in  a  field  argent, 
which  makes  part  of  the  Britifli  llandard. 

GEORGIA,  a  country  of  Afia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Circaffia,  on  the  eaR  by  Daghcflan  and 
Shirvan,  on  the  foutJi  by  Armenia,  and  011  the  weft 
by  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea ;  comprehending  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  ancient  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Alba- 
nia. About  the  etymon  of  the  name  of  this  country, 
authors  are  il«t  agreed.     The  inofl;  probable  opinion 
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13,  that  it  is  a  corruption  by  foftenisg  of  Kurgia, 
'  from  the  river  Kur  ;  whence  alfo  it  is  Tiippofcd  that 
the  inhabitants  are  called  by  the  Perfians  indifferently 
Citrgi  and  Kurgi ;  and  the  country  Kurgiflan&nA  Gur- 
gijlan  :  It  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  raoantains  into  eaft- 
ern  and  weftern  ;  the  former  of  which  is  again  fubdi- 
vided  into  the  Ivingdonis  of  Caket,  Carduel  or  Car- 
thuel,  and  Goguctia  ;  and  the  latter  into  the  provin- 
ces of  iibkhafia,  Mireta,or  Imeretia,anQGuriel.  Ano- 
ther divifion  is  into  Georgia  Proper,  Abkhafia,  and 
Mingrelia.  A  third  divifion  will  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned. 

"  Georgia  (fays  Sir  John  Chardin)  is  as  fertile  a 
country  as  can  be  feen  ;  the  bread  is  as  good  here  as 
in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  the  fruit  of  an  exquilite  fla- 
vour, andof  different  forts  ;  no  place  in  Europe  yield* 
better  pears  and  apples,  and  no  place  in  Alia  better 
pomegranates.  The  country  abounds  with  cattle,  ve- 
nifon,  and  wild-fowl,  of  all  forts  ;  the  rivcrKitris  well 
flocked  with  fifli  ;  and  the  wine  is  lo  rich,  that  the 
king  of  Perfia  has  always  fomeof  it  for  his  own  table. 
The  inhabitants  are  robuft,  valiant,  and  of  a  jovial 
temper;  great  lovers  of  wine,  and  elleemed  very  truf- 
ty  and  faithful ;  endowed  with  good  natural  parts, 
but,  for  want  of  education,  very  vicious.  The  women 
are  generally  fo  fair  and  comely,  that  the  wives  and 
concubines  of  the  king  of  Perfia  and  his  court  are  for 
the  mod  part  Georgian  women.  Nature  has  adorned 
them  with  graces  no  where  elfe  to  be  met  with  :  it  is 
impoflible  to  fee  them  without  loving  them  ;  they  are 
of  a  good  fize,  clean-limbed,  and  well-lhaped."  Ano- 
ther traveller,  however,  of  no  mean  charafter,  thus 
cxpreflcs  himfelf  with  refpeft  to  the  women  :  "As 
to  the  Georgian  women,  they  did  not  at  all  furprife  usj 
for  we  expeded  to  find  them  perfeft  beauties.  They 
are,  indeed,  noway  difagreeable  ;  and  may  be  count- 
ed beauties,  if  compared  with  theCurdes.  Tliey  have 
an  air  of  health  that  is  pleafing  enough  ;  but,  afterall, 
they  are  neither  fo  handfome  nor  fo  well  Ihaped  a5  is 
reported.  Thofe  who  live  in  the  towns  have  no- 
thing extraordinary  more  than  ihe  others  ;  fo  that  I 
may,  I  think,  venture  to  contradift  the  accounts  tliat 
have  been  given  of  them  by  mofl  travellers." 

This  country  formerly  abounded  with  great  ciiies,as 
appears  not  only  from  its  hiflory,  butfrom  the  ruins  of 
many  of  them  llill  vilible,  which  fliow  that  they  mull 
have  been  very  large,  opulent,  and  magnificently 
built.  Thefe  were  all  deflroyed  by  the  inundations  of 
northern  barbarians  from  mount  Caucafus,  as  the  A- 
lans,  Huns,  Suevi,  and  fome  others,  fomuch  noted  in 
hiftory  for  their  flrength,  courage,  and  conquefls. 

The  latefl  divifion  of  this  country  is  into  nine  pro- 
vinces ;  five  of  which  are  fubjett  to  the  famous  prince 
Heraclius,  forming  whit  is  commonly  called  thcking- 
dom  of  Georgia  ;  and  four  are  under  the  dominion  of 
David,  compofing  the  kingdom  or  principality  of  Inie- 
retia.     SccImeretia. 

This  Vv'hnle  country  is  fo  extremely  beautiful,  that 
fome  fanciful  travellers  have  imagined  they  had  here 
ff'tind  ibe  fituation  of  the  original  garden  of  Eden, 
The  hills  arc  covered  with  forclls  of  o;ik,alh,  beech, 
chcfnuts,  walnuts,  and  elms,  encircled  with  vines, 
growing  pcrfeilly  wild,  b;\t  pro(^ucing  vaft  quantities 
of  grapes.  From  thefe  is  annually  made  as  much  wine 
as  is  iiccclTary  for  the  yearly  confumption  ;  the  rc- 
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majaidcr  arc  left  to  rot  on  the  vines.     Cotton  grows    Georgia. 

fpoutaa«oully,  as  well  as  the  fincll  European  fruit- ' 

trees.  Rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp,  and  fiax,  are  raifcd 
on  the  plains,  almoil  without  culture.  The  valleys 
afford  the  fineflpafturagc  in  the  world  ;  the  rivers  are 
full  offifli ;  the  mountainsabound  in  minerals,  and  the 
climate  is  delicious  ;  fo  that  nature  appears  to  have  la- 
vifhed  on  this  favoured  country  every  produftion  that 
can  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  its  inhabitants. 

On  the  other  hand,  thcrivcrs  of  Georgia,  being  fed 
by  mountain  torrents,  are  at  all  feafons  either  too  ra- 
pid or  too  fhallow  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation  :  the 
Black  Sea,  by  which  commerce  and  civilization  might 
be  introduced  from  Europe,  has  been  till  very  lately 
in  the  exclufive  poffellion  of  the  Turks  :  the  trade  of 
Georgia  by  land  is  greatly  obllrufted  by  the  high 
mountains  of  Caucafus  :  and  this  obflacle  is  fiill  iii- 
creafed  by  the  fwarms  of  predatory  nations,  by  which 
thofe  mountains  are  inhabited. 

Itisfaid,  that  in  the  ijth  century,  a  king  of  Geor- 
gia divided  among  his  five  fons  the  provinces  of  Car- 
duel  and  Caket,  Imer«tia,  Mingrelia,  Guriel,  and 
Abkhafia.  Thefe  petty  princes  were  too  jealous  to 
unite  for  their  common  defence,  and  too  weak  fingly 
to  refill  a  foreign  enemy,  or  even  to  check  the  in- 
croachments  of  their  great  vallals,  who  foon  became 
independent.  By  forming  a  party  among  thefe  nobles, 
the  Turks  gradually  gained  poffeffion  of  all  the  west- 
ern provinces,  while  thePerfians  occupied  tliegovcrn- 
ments  of  Carduel  and  Caket.  Since  that  period  the 
many  unfuccefsful  attempts  of  the  Georgians  to  reco- 
ver theirliberty,  have  repeatedly  produced  ihcdeva- 
flation  of  their  country.  Abbas  the  Great  is  ftid  to 
have  carried  off  in  one  expedition  from  the  provinces 
of  Carduel  aud  Caket  nolefs  than  80, coo  families,  a 
number  which,  probably,  exceeds  the  whole  aftual 
population  of  thofe  provinces  Tlie  mod  liorrible  cru- 
elties were  again  exercifed  on  the  unhappy  people,  at 
the  beginning  of  theprefcnt  century,  by  the  mercilels 
Nadir  ;  but  thefe  were  trifling  evil-;,  compared  with 
thofe arifing  from  thf  internal  dillenfionsof  the  great 
barons.  This  numerous  body  of  men,  idle,  arrogant, 
and  ferocious,  pofTeffed  of  an  unlimited  powerover  the 
lives  and  properties  of  th  cir  vafials,  having  no  employ- 
ment but  that  of  arms,  and  no  hopes  of  aggrandizing 
themfclves  but  by  the  plunder  of  their  rivals,  were 
conftantly  in  a  flate  of  warfare  ;  and  as  their  fuccefs 
was  various,  and  the  peafanis  of  the  vanquilhed  were 
conftantly  carried  off  and  fold  to  the  Turks  or  Perfi- 
ans, every  expedition  increafed  the  depopulation  of 
the  country.  At  length  they  invited  the  neighbouring 
mountaineers,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  to  take  part 
in  their  quarrels  ;  and  thefe  dangerous  allies,  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  country,  and  being  fpcclators 
of  the  weaknefs  of  its  iuhabitjnts,  foon  completed 
its  defolation.  A  few  fqualid  wretches,  lialf  Jiaked, 
half  ftaryed,  and  driven  to  defpair  by  the  inercilcfs 
exaflions  of  their  landlords,  are  thinly  difperfed  over 
the  mofl  beautiful  provinces  of  Gcoi-;jia.  The  revo- 
lutions of  Perfia,  and  the  weaknefs  ofibe  Turks,  have 
indeed  enabled  the  princes  of  the  country  to  recover 
theirindependeuce;  butthc  fmallncfsof  their  revenue 
has  hithertodifabied  thcin  from  reprefiing  eft'c'lualiy 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  relieving  the  burdens 
of  the  pcafants. 
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Georgia.        The  capital  of  Georgia  is  Teflis,  where  prince  He- 

*■      " '  radius  relidcs   (See  Teflis.)     Of  this  prince,  fo 

celebrated  for  his  exploits  and  fucccfs  in  fhakingofF 
the  Ottoman  yoke,  we  have  the  following  account  by 
riie  late  profeifor  Guldenflaedt  when  he  travelled  inio 
thcfc  parts  in  1770.  "  Heraclius,  or,  as  he  is  called, 
the  tzar  Ir»di,  is  above  60  years  old,  of  a  middle 
fizc,  with  a  long  countenance,  a  dark  complexion, 
large  eyes,  and  a  fmall  beard.  He  palFed  his  youth  at 
the  court  and  in  the  army  of  the  celebrated  Nadir 
Shah,  where  he  contrafled  a  fondnefs  for  Per/ian  cti- 
ftoms  and  manners,  which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
kingdom.  He  has  feven  fons  and  fix  daughters.  He 
is  much  revered  and  dreaded  by  the  Periian  khans 
his  ncigliboiirs  ;  and  is  ufually  chofen  to  mediate  be- 
tween them  in  their  difputes  with  each  other.  When 
they  are  at  war,  he  fupports  one  of  the  parties  with  a 
few  troops,  who  diffufe  a  fpirit  and  courage  among  the 
reit,  becaufe  the  Georgian  foldiers  are  elleemed  the 
bravefl  of  thofe  parts  ;  and  prince  Heraclius  himfelf  is 
renown td  for  his  courtage  and  military  fkill.  When 
on  horfebacli  he  has  always  a  pair  of  loaded  piftols  at 
his  girdle,  and,  if  the  enemy  is  near,  a  mulket  Iking 
over  his  ihoulder.  In  all  engagements  he  is  the  fore- 
iiioll  to  give  examples  of  perfonal  bravery  ;  and  fre- 
quently charges  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
with  the  fabre  in  his  hand.  He  loves  pomp  and  ex- 
pence  ;  he  has  adopted  the  drcfs  of  Perfia  ;  and  regu- 
lates his  court  after  theinanner  ofthat  country.  From 
tlie  example  of  the  Ruffian  troops,  who  were  quar- 
tered in  Georgia  during  the  lalt  Turkiih  war,  he  has 
learnt  the  life  of  places,  knives,  and  forks,  dilhesand 
houfehold  furniture,  &c." 

The  fubjcfts  of  Heraclius  are  ellimated  at  about 
60,000  families  ;  but  this,  notwithllanding  the  prefcnt 
defolated  fhate  of  tlie  country,  is  probably  an  under 
valuation.  The  peafants  belonging  to  tlie  queen,  and 
thofe  of  the  patriarch,  pay  no  tax  to  the  prince,  and 
therefore  do  not  appear  on  the  books  of  the  revenue 
officers.  Many  fimilar  exceptions  have  likewife  been 
granted  by  the  prince  to  his  fons-in-law,  and  his  fa- 
vourites. Befides,  as  the  impofl  on  the  peafants  is  not 
a  poll-tax,  but  a  tax  on  hearths,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village,  on  the  approach  of  the  coUeilors,  frequently 
carry  the  furniture  of  feveral  huts  intoone, and  dellroy 
the  remainder,  which  are  afterwards  very  ealily  re- 
placed. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  population 
of  Georgia  does  not  fall  ffiort  of  g 50,000  fouls.  The 
revenues  may  be  eftimated  at  about  150,000  roubles, 
or  26,2501.  They  confift  of,  i.  Theculloms,  farmed 
at  1750I. — 2.  Rent  paid  by  the  farmers  of  the  mint 
at  Teflis,  1750I. — 5.  The  tribute  paid  by  the  Khans 
of  Erivan  and  Ganflia,  7000I.— and,  4.  The  hearth 
money  levied  on  the  peafants,  amounting  to  15,750!. 
The  common  coins  here  are  the  aballes,  of  about  I5d. 
value-,  and  a  fmall  copper  coin,  ftaniped  at  the  mint  at 
Teflis.  Befides  thefe,  a  large  quantity  ef  gold  and 
lilvcr  money  is  brought  into  the  country  from  Perlia 
and  Turkey,  in  excliange  for  honey,  butter,  cattle, 
and  blue  linens. 

Thegovernmentof  Georgia  is  defpotic  ;  but, were  it 
not  for  the  alFiftance  of  the  Pvullian  troops,  the  prince 
would  be  frequently  unable  to  carry  his  decrees  into 
execution.  The  puniihraents  in  criminal  caies  are 
Aiociingly  cruel;  fortunately  they  are  no:  frequent. 


becaufe  it  is  feldoni  difficult  to  efcapcintofome  of  the   Georgia. 

neighbouring  countries,and  becaufe  the  prince  is  more  >'"" 

enriched  by  confifcating  the  propriety  of  the  criminal, 
than  by  putting  him  to  torture.  Judicial  combats  are 
confidered  as  the  privilege  of  nobility,  and  take  place 
when  the  caufe  is  extremely  intricate,  or  when  the 
power  and  intcrefi  of  two  claimants  are  fo  equal,  that 
neither  can  force  a  decilion  of  the  court  inhis  favour. 
This  mode  of  trial  is  called  an  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  God. 

The  drefs  of  the  Georgians  nearly  refemblcs  that  of 
the  Cofaks  ;  but  men  of  rank  frequently  wear  the  ha- 
bit of  Pcrfii.  They  ufually  dye  their  hair,  beard,  and 
nails  with  red.  Tlie  Georgian  women  employ  the 
fame  colour  to  llain  the  palms  of  their  hands.  On 
their  heads  they  wear  a  cap  or  tillet,  under  whiclitlieir 
black  hair  falls  on  their  forehead  :  behind,  it  is  braid* 
ed  into  feveral  treflcs.  Their  eye-brows  are  painted 
with  black,  iii  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  one  entire  line, 
and  their  faces  are  perfeftly  coated  with  white  and 
red.  Their  robe  is  open  to  the  girdle,  fo  that  they  arc 
reduced  toconceal  the  breafts  with  their  hands.  Their 
air  and  manner  are  extremely  voluptuous.  Being  ge- 
nerally educated  in  convents,  they  can  all  read  and 
write;  a  qualification  which  is  very  unufual  among 
the  men,  even  of  the  highcll  rank.  Girls  are  be- 
trothed as  foon  as  poffible,  often  at  three  or  four  years 
of  age.  In  the  llrects  the  women  of  rank  are  always 
veiled,  and  then  it  is  indecent  in  any  man  to  accoll 
them.  It  is  likewife  uncivil  in  converfatiim  to  inquire 
after  the  wives  of  any  of  the  company,  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  ancient  culloms,  but  are  a  confcqucnc* 
of  the  violences  committed  by  the  Perlians,  under 
Shah  Nadir. 

Travellers  accufe  the  Georgians  of  drunkennefs, 
fuperllition,  cruelty,  lloth,  avarice,  and  cowardice  ; 
vices  which  are  every  where  comnmn  to  (laves  and 
tyrants,  and  arc  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  natives 
of  this  country.  The  defcendantsof  the  colonills,  car- 
ried ofFby  Shah  Abbas,  and  fettled  at  Pciia,  near  If- 
pahan,  and  in  Mafanderan,  have  changed  their  cha- 
raifler  with  their  government ;  and  the  Georgian 
troops,  employed  in  Perfia  againll  the  Alfghans,  were 
advantageoully  diflinguifiied  by  their  docility,  their 
difcipline,  and  their  courage. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  Georgia  are  Tartars,  Offi, 
and  Armenians,  called  in  the  Georgian  language  So- 
maklii.  Thefe  laft  are  found  all  over  Georgia,  fome- 
times  mixed  with  the  natives,  and  fometimes  in  vil- 
lages of  their  own.  They  fpeak  among  thcmfclves 
their  own  language,  but  all  uuderltand  and  can  talk 
the  Georgian.  Their  religion  is  partly  the  Armenian, 
and  partly  the  Roman  Catholic.  They  are  the  mo/t 
oppretl'ed  of  the  inhabitants,  but  are  ftill  diflinguilhcd 
by  that  indinJliveinduftry  which  every  where  charac- 
terizes the  nation. 

Befides  thefe,  there  arc  in  Georgia  confiderable 
numbers  of  Jews,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, Uria.  Some  have  villages  of  their  own;  and 
others  are  mixed  with  the  Georgian,  Armenian,  and 
Tartar  inhabitants,  but  never  with  the  Offi.  They 
pay  a  fmall  tribute  above  that  of  the  natives. 

Georgia,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
lying  between  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  It  ex- 
tends 120  miles  upon  the  ffia-coil,    and  300  miles 
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Germany,  from  tlience  to  the  Apalachi.in  tnoiuitiiins,  and  its 
^ ^ '  boimdaries  to  the  north  and  foiuh  are  the  rivers  Sa- 
vannah and  Alatamaha.  The  whole  coall  is  bordered 
with  illands  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  Skidaway, 
WalFavv,  Oiral>aw,  St.  Catherines,  Sapelo,  Krederica, 
Jekyl,  Cumberland,  and  Amelia. 

Thefettlement  of  a  colony  between  the  rivers  Sa- 
vannah and  Alatamaha  was  meditated  in  England  in 
I  y^-2,  for  the  accommodation  of  poor  people  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  farther  fecurity  of 
Carolina.  Private  compaffion  and  public  fpirit  con- 
fpired  to  promote  the  benevolent  defign.  Humane 
and  opulent  men  fuggelled  a  plan  of  tranfporting  a 
number  of  indigent  families  to  this  part  of  America 
free  of  expence.  For  this  purpofe  they  applied  to 
the  king,  George  II.  and  obtained  from  him  letters 
patent  bearing  date  June  9,  i  732,  for  legally  carry- 
ing into  execution  what  they  had  generoully  projed- 
cd.  They  called  the  new  province  Georgia,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  king,  who  encouraged  the  plan.  A  cor- 
poration confining  of  21  perlbns,  was  conftitutcd  by 
the  name  of.  The  Truftees  for  fettling  and  eliablilh- 
ing  the  colony  of  Georgia. 

in  November  1732,  116  fettlers  embarked  for  Geor- 
gia to  be  conveyed  thither  free  of  expence,  furnillieJ 
with  every  thing  requilite  for  building  and  for  culti- 
vating the  foil.  Mr  James  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the 
tniftees,andan  aftive  promoter  of  the  fcttleraent,  em- 
barked as  the  head  and  direftor  of  thefc  fettlers. 
They  arrived  at  Charlellown  early  in  the  next  year. 
Mr  Oglethorpe,  accompanied  by  William  Bull,  lliortly 
after  his  arrival,  vilited  Georgia;  and  after  furvey in g 
the  country,  marked  the  fpot  on  which  Savannah  now 
Hands,  as  the  fittefl  to  begin  their  fettlement.  Here 
they  accordingly  began  and  built  a  fmall  fort ;  a  num- 
ber of  fmall  huts  for  their  defence  and  accommodation. 
Such  of  the  lettlers  as  were  able  to  bear  arms  were 
embodied,  and  well  appointed  with  officers,  arms, 
and  ammunition.  A  treaty  of  friendlhip  was  con- 
cluded between  the  fettlers  and  tlieir  neighbours  the 
Creek  Indians,  and  every  thing  wore  the  afpedt  of 
peace  and  future  profperity.  But  the  fundamental 
regulations  eftablifhed  by  thetruftees  of  Georgia  were 
ill  adapted  to  the  circuniilaiiccs  and  fituation  of  the 
poor  fettlers,  and  of  pernicious  confequeiice  to  the 
profperity  of  the  province.  Yet  although  the  truflees 
were  greatly  miliaken  with  refpeft  to  their  plan  of 
fettlement,  it  mafl  be  acknowledged  their  views  were 
generous.  Like  other  dillant  legillators,  who  fram- 
ed ihtir  regulations  upon  principles  of  fpeculation,  they 
were  liable  lo  many  errors  and  miliakes  ;  and  however 
good  iheir  defign, their  rules  were  found  improper  and 
impraelicable.  Thefe  injudicious  regulations  and  re- 
ftricflions,  the  wars  in  which  they  were  involved  with 
the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  the  frequent  infurrec- 
tions  among  themfeivts,  tlircw  ihe  colony  intoaftate 
ofconfufion  and  wretchcdntfs  too  great  for  human 
nature  long  to  endure.  Their  opprcil'cd  lunation  was 
rcpreftnted  to  the  truflees  by  repeated  complaints;  till 
at  length  finding  that  the  province  languilhcd  un- 
der their  care,  and  weary  with  the  complaints  of  the 
people, they  in  theyear  1752  furrendered  their  charter 
to  the  king,  and  it  was  made  a  royal  government. 
— .In  the  year  1740,  the  Piev.  George  Whitfield 
founded  an  orphan-lioufe  aca^lcmy  in  Georgin,  about 
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1 2  miles  from  Savannah.  Mr  Whitefield  died  at  New- 
bury Port,  in  New  England,  in  Oftober  1770,  in  ihe 
i6th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  under  the  Pref- 
byterian  church  in  that  place.  From  the  time  Geor- 
gia became  a  royal  government  in  1 752,  till  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  i  763,  Ihe  fli  uggled  under  many  difficulties 
arifingfrom  the  want  of  credit,  from  friends,  and  the 
frequent  moleflations  of  enemies.  The  good  elfefts  of 
the  peace  vvere  fenlibly  feltin  the  provinceof  Georgia. 
From  this  time  it  began  to  flouriOi  under  the  fatherly 
care  of  governor  Wright.  To  form  a  judgement  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  colony,  we  need  only  attend  to 
its  exports.  In  the  year  1763,  they  confifted  of  7500 
barrels  of  rice,  9633  pound  of  indigo,  1250  builiels  of 
Indian  corn,  which,  together  with  detr  and  beaver 
Ikins,  naval  (lores,  provilions,  timber,  &c.  amounted 
to  no  more  than  L. 27,021  flerling.  Ten  years  after- 
wards, in  1773,  theyamoimted  to  L. 121,677  flerling. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  from  this  flate  are  rice, 
tobacco,  indigo,  fago,  lumber  of  various  kinds,  naval 
flores,  leather,  deer-ikins,  fnake-root,  myrtle,  bees- 
wax, corn,  live  flock,  &c. 

During  the  late  war,  Georgia  was  over-run  by  tha 
Britidi  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
flee  into  the  neigjibouring  Hates  for  fafcty.  Since  the 
peace,  the  progrefs  of  the  population  of  this  (late  is 
faid  to  have  been  adonilliingly  rapid:  though  it  has 
been  a  good  deal  checked  within  thefe  few  years  by 
the  hoftile  irruptions  of  the  Creek  Indians,  who  fre - 
quently  harafs  the  frontiers  of  the  Hate.  Treaties  have 
been  held,  and  ceifations  of  hoflilities  agreed  to, 
and  the  late  late  treaty  with  the  United  States  will 
probably  fecure  a  lafting  peace. 

Thefe  Indians  inhabit  the  middle  parts  of  the  flate, 
and  are  the  mofl  numerous  tribe  of  Indians  of  any 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Thtir  whole 
number  is  17,280,  of  which  5860  are  fighting  men. 
Their  principal  towns  lie  in  latitude  32"  and  longitude 
no  20' from  Philadelphia.  They  are  fettled  in  a  hilly 
but  not  mountainous  country.  The  foil  is  fruitful  in 
a  high  degree,  and  well  watered,  abounding  in  creeks 
and  rivulets,  whence  they  are  called  tlie  Creek  In- 
dians. The  Seminolas,  a  divilion  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion, inhabit  a  level  flat  country  on  the  Apalachicola 
and  Flint  rivers,  fertile  and  well  v/atered.  The  Chac- 
taws  or  flat-heads  inhabit  a  very  fine  and  extenfive  tract 
of  hilly  country,  with  large  and  fertile  plains  inter- 
vening, between  the  Alabama  and  Miffidipi  rivers,  in, 
the  weflern  part  of  this  ftate.  This  nation  have 
43  towns  and  villages,  in  three  divifions,  containing 
12,123  fouls,  of  which  4041  are  fighting  men.  The 
Chicaiaws  are  fettled  on  the  head  brancnes  of  the  Tom- 
becbe.  Mobile,  and  Yazoo  rivers,  in  the  north-well 
corner  of  the  (late.  Their  country  is  an  extenfive 
plain,  tolerably  well  watered  from  fprings,  and  of  a 
pretty  good  foil.  They  have  7  towns,  the  central 
one  of  which  is  in  latitude  34°  23',  and  longitude  14° 
30'  weft.  The  number  of  fouls  in  this  nation  have 
been  reckoned  at  172J,  of  which  575  are  fighting 
men. 

That  part  of  Georgia  wliich  h.is  been  laid  out  in 
counties  is  divided  into  the  following,  viz.  Chatham, 
Effingham,Bui-kc, Richmond,  Wilkes,  Libeny, Glynn, 
Canulcn,VVa(liington,  Greene,  Franklin;  and  the  chief 
towns  are,  Savannah,  iibenczer,  V»'5yncfboroi;gh  and 
4  S  2  Louifville, 
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•eorgia.  Louifville,  Augufla,Waftiington,  Sunbury,  Brunfwick, 
'  "  '  StPatrick's,Golphinton,Greenfburg. — Savannah  was 
formerly  the  capital,  and  is  ftill  the  largcft  town  (fee 
Savannah).  But  the  prefent  feat  of  government  in 
this  ftate  is  Augujia,  fituated  on  the  fouthweft  bank  of 
Savannah  river,  about  134  miles  from  the  fea,  and  117 
northweft  of  Savannah.  The  town,  which  contains 
about  200  houfes,  is  on  a  fine  large  plain;  and  as 
it  enjoys  the  bed  foil,  and  the  advantage  of  a  cen- 
tral lituatioft  between  the  upper  and  lower  counties, 
is  rifmg  fafl  into  impof  lanee.  Louifville,  however,  rs 
deligned  as  the  futare  feat  of  government  in  this  flatc. 
It  has  lately  been  laid  out  on  the  bank  of  Ogeeehce 
Jivtr,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  is  not  yet 
built. 

Savannah  river  forms  a  part  of  the  divilional  line 
■which  feparates  this  ftate  front  South  Carolina.  It 
is  formed  principally  of  two  branches,  by  the  names  of 
Tugulo  and  AVowcf,  which  fpring  from  the  mountains. 
Ogecche  river,  about  18  miles  fouth  of  the  Savannah, 
is  a  fmaller  river,  and  nearly  parallel  with  it  in  iis 
coiirfe.  Alatamaha,  about  60  miles  fouth  of  Savannah 
rivtr,  is  formed  by  the  junAion  of  the  Okonec  and 
Okemulgee  branches.  It  is  a  noble  river,  but  of  dif- 
ficult entrance.  Like  the  Nile,  it  difchargesitfelf  by 
fcvcral  mouths  into  the  fea.  Befides  thefc,  there  is 
Turtle  river,  Little  Sitilla,  Great  Sitilla,  Crooked  ri- 
v<r,  and  St  Klary's,  which  form  a  part  of  the  fonihern 
boundaiy  of  the  United  States.  The  rivers  in  the 
middle  and  weilern  parts  of  this  flatc  are  Apalachi- 
eola,  which  is  formed  by  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint 
rivers.  Mobile,  Pafcagoula,  and  Pear!  rivers.  All 
thefe  running  fouthwardly,  empty  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

In  the  grand  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  flatc  were  reckoned  at  90,000, 
including  three  fifths  of  2o,©oo  negroes.  But  from 
the  ccnfus  returned  June  ajth  1791,  the  numbers 
fland  thus  :  white  inhabitants  53284,  flaves  29264. 
Total  8254S.  No  general  charafler  will  apply  to 
the  inhabitants  at  large.  Collefted  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  as  interefl,  necefTity,  or  incli- 
nation led  them,  their  character  and  manners  niufl 
of  coiirfe  partake  of  all  the  varieties  which  diflin- 
guifli  the  fcveral  ftates  and  kingdoms  from  whence 
they  came.  There  is  fo  little  uniformity,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  any  governing  principles  among 
them.  An  avtrflan  to  labour  is  too  predominant,  ow- 
ing in  part  to  the  relaxing  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
partly  to  the  want  of  necelTity  to  excite  induflry.  An 
open  and  friendly  hofpitality,  particularly  to  llrangers, 
is  an  ornamental  charaiJleriflic  of  a  great  part  of  this 
people. 

In  regard  to  religion,  politics,  and  literature,  this 
flate  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  In  Savannah  is  an  epifco- 
pal  church,  a  prefbyterian  church,  a  fynagogue,  and  a 
(icrmau  Lutheran  church,  fupplied  occafionally  by  a 
German miniller from  Ebenezer.wlierethcre  isalarge 
ccmvenient  flone  church,  and  a  fcitlcmentof  fober  in- 
.  duftriiiiis  Cffmins  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  In  Au- 
gufla  they  have  an  epifcopal  church.  In  Midway  is 
a  fociety  of  Chriflians  eftablilhed  on  the  congrega- 
tional plan.  Their  ancrflors  emigrated  in  a  colony 
from  DorchcP.er,  near  Bofton,  about  the  year  1700, 
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and  fettled  at  a  place  named  Dorchefler,  about  20  miles    Georgit 
fouthweflof  Charleflown,  South  Carolina.    In  1752,  I 

for  the  fake  of  a  better  climate  and  more  land,  almoft  Gepid*. 
the  whole  fociety  removed  and  fettled  at  Midway.  '  '^  ' 
They,  as  a  people,  retain  in  a  great  mcafure  that  fim- 
plicity  of  manners,  that  unaffefted  piety  and  brother- 
ly love  which  charafterized  their  anceflors,  the  firfl 
fettlcrs  of  New  England.  The  upper  counties  are 
fupplied  pretty  generally  by  baptifl  and  methodifl  nii- 
niflers;  but  tne  greater  part  of  the  flate  is  without 
minifters  of  any  denomination. 

Thenumerous  defeftsin  thelateconflituiion  of  this 
flate,  induced  the  cit  zcns  pretty  univerfally  to  peti- 
tion for  a  revifion  of  it.  It  was  accordingly  rcvifed, 
or  rather  a  new  one  was  formed,  in  the  courfc  of  the 
year  1789,  nearly  upon  the  plan  of  the  conftituiion 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  lately  been  adopted 
by  the  flate. 

The  charter  containing  the  prefent  fyflcm  of  cdu- 
cation  in  this  flate  was  paifed  in  the  year  1785.  A 
college,  with  ample  and  liberal  endowments,  is  infli- 
tnted  in  Louifville,  a  high  and  healthy  part  of  the 
country,  near  the  centre  of  the  flate.  There  is  alfo 
provilion  made  for  the  inflitution  of  an  academy  in 
each  county  in  the  flate,  to  be  fupported  from  the 
fame  funds,  and  conlidered  as  parts  and  members  of 
the  fame  inflitution,  lander  the  general  fuperinten- 
dance  and  dircftion  of  a  prefident  and  board  of  truf. 
tees,  appointed  for  their  literary  accompliihments 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  ftate,  and  in  vefled  with 
the  cuflomary  powers  ef  corporations.  The  inflitu- 
tion thns  compofed  is  denominated  the  Univerfity  of 
Georgia.  The  funds  for  the  fupport  of  the  inflitution 
are  principally  in  lands,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
about  jo,ooo  acres,  a  great  part  of  which  is  of  the 
be/l  quality,  and  at  prefent  very  valuable.  There  are 
alfo  nearly  L.6000  flerling  in  bonds,  houfes,  and 
town  lots  in  the  town  of  Augu/la.  Other  public  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  L.  1000  in  each  county  has 
been  fet  apart  for  the  purpofes  of  building  and  fur- 
nilhing  their  refpedive  academies.  The  funds  ori- 
nalty  defigned  for  the  fupport  of  theorphan-houle.are 
chiefly  in  rice  plantations  and  negroes.  For  a  farther 
account  of  this  flate,  fee  Appendix. 

GEORGIC,  a  poetical  compofiiion  upon  the  fub- 
jeflof  hufbandry,  containing  rules  therein,  put  into  a 
pleafing  drefs,  and  fet  off  with  all  the  beauties  and  eni- 
bellifhments  of  poetry.  The  word  is  borrowed  froi^ 
the  Latin  georgicus,  and  that  of  the  Greek  yiufyix-at, 
of  y»,  terra,  "earth,"  and  «f >afo^«(,  opero, "  I  work, 
or  labour,"  of  tpjo»,  opus,  "  work."  Heflod  and  Vir- 
gil are  the  two  grcatefl  mailers  in  this  kind  of  Poetry. 
The  moderns  have  produced  nothing  in  this  kind,  ex- 
cept Rapin's  book  of  Gardening  ;  and  the  celebrated 
poem  intitled  Cyder,  by  Mr  Philips,  who,  if  he  had 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Virgil's  language,  would 
have  been  fecond  to  Virgil  in  a  much  nearer  degree. 

Ceorgivm  S/Dvs.     See  Astronomy,  n"  328,  &c. 

GEPID^,  Gepides,  orGEPiDi  (anc.  geog.),  ac- 
cording to  Procopius,  were  a  Gothic  people,  or  a  can- 
ton or  branch  of  them  ;  fome  of  whom,  in  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Goths,  fettled  in  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Viflula,  which  they  called  Cepidos  after  their 
own  name,  which  denotes  lazy  orflothful  ;  others  in 
Dacia,  calling  their  ftitlemeat  there  Cepidia. 

CE- 
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Geranites,  GERANITES,  in  nacural  hiftory,  an  apppeliatioii 
Geranium,  given  to  fuch  of  cli :!  feinii'tUuci  J  gems  as  are  marked 
-"■^       '  with  a  i'pot  refcmbling  a  crane's  eye. 

GERANIUM,  crane's  bili.,  in  botany  :  A  genns 
of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  14th  order,  Cnunales.  Its  charatters  are 
thefe  :  the  flower  hath  apcnnanent  enipalenient,  com- 
pofed  of  five  fmall  oval  leaves,  and  five  oval  or  heart- 
iliaped  petals,  fpreading  open,  which  are  in  fome  fpe- 
cies equal,  and  in  others  the  upper  two  are  much  lar- 
ger than  the  three  lower.  It  has  ten  ftamina,  alter. 
iiately  longer  than  each  other,  but  Ihorter  than  the 
petals,  and  terminated  by  oblong  fummits.  In  the 
bottom  ofthe  flower  is  fituated  a  five-cornered  germcn, 
which  is  permanent.  The  dower  is  fucceeded  by  five 
feeds,  each  being  wrapped  up  in  the  hulk  of  the  beak, 
where  they  are  twifted  together  at  the  point,  fo  as  to 
form  the  refemblance  of  a  flork's  beak.  There  are 
above  80  fpecies. 

The  common  wild  forts  of  this  plant,  and  thofe  alfo 
which  are  brought  to  the  curious  from  the  colder  cli- 
mates, are  hardy  enough,  and  require  little  care ; 
but  the  African  fpecies,  and  the  others  from  hot 
countries,  which  make  fovcry  beautiful  a  figure  in  our 
green -houfe»,  require  great  care  in  their  culture  and 
propagation. 

Thcfe  may  be  propagated  by  feed,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  toward  the  end  of  March  in  beds  of  light  earth, 
and  carefully  Ihading  them  from  the  fun,  and  giving 
them  frequent,  but  gentle  waterings,  till  they  are 
well  rooted.  The  mats  with  which  thefe  beds  are  co- 
vered are  to  be  taken  off  in  gentle  fliowers,  and  always 
in  the  hot  weather  at  nights,  thai  the  plants  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  dew.  They  Ihould  remain  about 
two  months  in  this  bed,  by  which  time  they  will  have 
lakenroot.  Some  potsof  about  fevcn  inches  wide  are 
then  to  be  filled  with  light  earth,  and  the  plants  are  to 
be  carefully  taken  up  with  as  much  as  poflible  of  their 
own  earth  about  them,  and  planted  feverally  in  the 
middle  of  thefe  pots  ;  when  they  are  to  be  fet  in  a 
fiiady  place  and  watered  at  times  till  they  have  taken 
root.  V/hen  they  are  well  rooted,  they  ihould  be  fet 
in  a  more  expofcd  place  to  harden  them,  and  fliould 
fland  out  till  the  middle  of  Odlober  ;  but  when  the 
mornings  begin  to  grow  frofty,  they  raufl  be  removed 
into  the  green-lioufe,  and  then  placed  as  near  the  win- 
dows as  poiiible,  and  the  windows  Ihould  be  open  up- 
on them  till  the  weather  is  very  cold.  During  the 
winter  they  mufl  be  frequently  watered  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  their  dead  leaves  fliould  be  pulled  off".  They 
mufl  not  fland  under  the  fhade  of  other  plants,  nor 
need  any  artificial  heat. 

Thofe  who  are  defirous  that  their  plants  Ihould  be 
large  and  flower  foon,  fow  the  feeds  on  a  moderate 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  when  they  are  come  up,  they 
fliould  not  be  drawn  weak,  and  the  pots  into  which  they 
are  tranfplanted  Ihould  be  plunged  into  another  mode- 
rate hot-bed,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  root,  and  gradually  inuring  them  to  the  open 
air,  into  which  they  ihould  be  removed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  placed  in  a  Iheltered  fituation  with 
other  exotic  jdants. 

The  Ihrubby  African  geraniums  are  commonly  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  which,  planted  in  a  fliady  bor- 


der, in  June  or  July,  will  take  good  root  in  five  or  fix     Girar 
weeks  ;  and  they  may  then  be  taken  up  and  planted         || 
in  feparate  pots,  placing  them  in  the  fliade  till  they    Gcrgef*. 
have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  may  be  remo-         " 
vcd  into  a  dickered  fituation,  and  treated  as  the  feed- 
ling  plants. 

Geranium  (lands  recommended  as  one  of  the  greatcfl; 
vulncrarics  and  abflergents  of  the  vegetable  world, 
and  is  higlily  extolled  for  its  power  of  P.opping  profiu- 
viaof  the  mcnfes,  andhsemorrliagcsof  all  kinds.  Ex- 
perience confirms  the  truth  of  this,  efptciully  among 
the  poor  people  in  the  country  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wifli- 
ed  that  the  plant  could  be  breniglii  into  more  eftcciu 
in  the  fliops,  where  at  prefent  it  is  difrcgardcJ. 

GERAR,  or  Ger.".ra,  (anc.  gcog.),  the  foutli 
boundary  of  Canaan  near  Eerfeba  ;  fituated  between 
Cades  and  Sur  ;  two  defarts  well  known,  the  former 
facing  Egypt,  the  latter  Arabia  Petraca. 

GERARD  (John),  a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  was 
profcllbr  of  divinity,  and  rector  of  the  Academy  of 
Jena,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  wrote,  i.  The  har- 
mony of  the  ejftern  languages  ;  2.  A  Treatife  on  the 
Coptic  Church  ;  and  other  works  v.hich  are  cftecm- 
ed.     He  died  in  1668. 

GERARDE  (John),  a  furgcon  in  London,  and 
the  greatefl  botanifl  of  his  time,  was  many  years  chief 
gardener  to  Lord  Burleigh  ;  who  was  himfelf  a  great 
lover  of  plants,  and  had  the  befl  colledion  of  any 
nobleman  in  England,  among  which  were  a  great 
number  of  exotics  introduced  by  Gerarde.  In  1597 
be  publifhed  his  Herbal,  which  was  printed  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  J.  Norton,  who  procured  the  figures  from 
Francfort.  In  1663,  Thomas  Johnfon,  an  apotheca- 
ry, publifhed  an  improved  edition  of  Gcrarde's  book  ; 
which  met  with  fuch  .ipprobation  by  the  Univerlity  of 
Oxford,  that  they  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doftor  of  phyfic  ;  and  it  is  flill  much  eltccmed.  The 
defcriptions  in  the  herbal  are  plain  and  familiar  ;  and 
both  thefe  authors  have  laboured  more  10  make  their 
readers  undcrfland  the  charadersof  the  plants,  than 
to  inform  them  that  they  thcmfelves  undcrflood  Greek 
an  Latin. 

GERARDIA,  in  botany':  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Psrjbnat^.  The  calyx  isquinquefid,  the 
corolla  bilabiate  ;  the  under  lip  tripartite  ;  the  fide 
lobes  emarginated,  and  the  middle  one  bipartite  ;  the 
capfule  bilocular  and  gaping. 

GERBIER  (Sir  Balthazar),  a  painter  of  Antwerp, 
born  in  the  year  l  J92,  diilinguiflied  himfelf  by  paint- 
ing fmall  figures  in  diflemper.  King  Charles  I.  was 
fopleafed  with  his  performances,  that  he  invited  him 
to  his  court,  where  he  obtained  the  cfkem  pf  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  grew  into  great  favour.  He  was 
not  only  knighted,  but  fent  to  Brulfels,  where  he  long 
refided  as  agent  for  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

GERFALCON.     See  Falco. 

GERGESA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  Transjordan  town,  no 
otherwife  known  than  by  the  Cergefmi  of  St  Matthew, 
and  Cergefifipi  Mofes  ;  fuppofcd  to  have  flood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gadara  and  near  the  fea  of  Tiberias. 
The  Ctrgffiei,  one  of  the  feven  ancient  people  of  Ca- 
naan, Icfs  frequently  mentioned  than  the  refl,  appear 
to  have  been  lefs  couliderable  and  moxc  obl'Lurc ;  their 
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Gerizlm    name  is  from  Cirgafi,  one  of  Cinann's  Ton's. 

II  GiRGAJHITES. 

Cetnnny.        GEllIZIM.      See  Garizim. 

*      "       '      GERM,  among  gardeners.     SeeGp-RMEN. 

GERMAN,  in  matters  of  genealogy,  lignifies 
whole,  entire,  or  own.  Germani,  quafi  eadnii  jlirpe 
genifi;   (Fell.)     Hence, 

Brother-CrERMAN,  denotes  a  brother  both  by  the 
father's  and  mother's  lide,  in  contradillinftion  to  ute- 
rine brothers,  &C.  who  are  only  fo  by  the  mother's 
fide. 

Con  fins -German,  are  thofe  in  the  firfl  or  nearefl;  de- 
gree, being  the  children  of  brothers  or  fillers. 

Among  the  Romans  we  have  no  inllance  of  mar- 
riage between  coufins-german  before  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  when  they  were  very  frequent. 

Theodofuis  prohibited  them  under  very  feverc  pe- 
nalties, even  tine  and  profcription.  See  Consan- 
cunity. 

German,  or  Germanic,  alfo  denotes  any  thing  be- 
longing to  Germany  ;  as  the  German  empire,  German 
flute,  &c. 

GERMANDER,  in  botany.     See  the  article  Teu- 

C  R  I  U  M  . 

GERMANICUS  Caesar,  the  fon  of  Drufus,  and 
paternal  nephew  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  adopted 
hira  ;  a  renowned  general,  but  Hill  more  illiiilrious  for 
his  virtues.  He  took  the  title  of  Germaiucus  from  his 
conqiicfls  in  that  country  ;  and  though  he  had  the  mo- 
deration to  refiife  the  empire  offered  to  him  by  his 
army,  Tiberius,  jealous  of  his  fuccefs,  and  of  the  uni- 
verfal  efbccni  he  acquired,  caufed  him  to  be  poifoncd, 
A.  D.  29,  aged  34.  He  was  a  protcdor  of  learning ; 
and  conipofed  fonie  Greek  comedies  and  Latin  poems, 
ibme  of  which  are  ftill  extant. 

GERMANY,  a  very  excenfivc  empire  of  Europe, 
but  which,  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  has  had 
very  different  limits.  Its  name,  acccording  to  the  mod 
probable  conjefture,  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  words 
Ci'uir  7/iaii,  Iignifying  a  warlike  man,  to  which  their 
other  name,  Alhnan,  or  AUmaii,  likewife  alludes. 

The  ancient  hiflory  of  the  Germans  is  altogether 
wrapped  up  in  obfcurity  ;  nor  do  we,  for  many  ages, 
know  any  thing  more  of  them  than  what  may  be  learn- 
ed from  the  hiflory  of  their  wars  with  the  Romans. 
The  firll  time  we  hear  them  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
hifloriiins,  is  about  the  year  211  B.  C.  at  which  time 
Marcellus  fubdued  Infubria  and  Liguria,  and  defeated 
the  Gaifatce  a  German  nation  iltuated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  From  this  time  hiflory  is  filent  with 
regard  to  any  of  thefc  nothern  nations,  till  the  erup- 
tion of  the  Cimbri  and  Tcutoncs,  who  inhabited  the 
moll  northerly  part  of  Germany.  The  event  of  their 
enterprife,  is  related  under  the  articles  Ambrones, 
Cimbri,  and  Teutones.  We  mufl  not,  however, 
imagine,  bccaufe  thefe  people  happened  to  invade 
Italy  at  the  fame  time,  that  therefore  their  countries 
Were  coini^juous  to  one  another.  The  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  only,  dwelt  beyond  the  Rhine  ;  while  the 
I  Ambiones  inhabited  the  country  between  Switzerland 

Limits  of  and  Provence.  It  is  indeed  very  dillicult  to  fix  the  li- 
ancicnt  mils  of  the  couniry  called  Cennany  by  the  Romans. 
High  Ger-  The  fomliern  Germans  were  intermixed  with  the 
nmny.  Gauls,  and  the  northern  ones  with  the  Scythians ;  and 
thus  the  ancient  hiflory  of  the  Germans  includes  that 


of  the  Dacians,  Hnns,  Goths,  &c.  till  the  deflnnSlion 
of  the  weflern  Roman  empire  by  them.  AncientGer- 
niauy,  therefore,  we  may  reckon  to  have  included  the 
northern  part  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  Holland, 
Germany  fo  called  at  prcfent,  Denmark,  Pruffia,  Po- 
land, Hungary,  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Muf- 
covy. 

The  Romans  divided  Germany  into  two  regions; 
Belgic  or  Lower  Germany,  which  lay  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  Germany  Proper,  or  high 
Germany.  The  firfl  lay  between  the  rivers  Seine  and 
the  Rhine  ;  and  in  this  we  find  a  number  of  different 
nations,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing. 

i.TheUbii,  whofe  territory  lay  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Mofa  or  Maefe,  and  whofe  capital  was  the  ci- 
ty of  Cologne.  2.  Next  to  them  were  the  Tungri, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  whomCsefar  calls  £^.v;o;/fj- and 
Condrufi ;  and  whofe  metropolis,  then  called  Attuatica,i 
has  fince  been  named  Tougres.  3.  Higher  up  from 
them,  and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Mofelle,  were  the 
Trcviri,  whofe  capital  was  AuguftaTrevirorum,  now 
Tricri.  4.  Next  to  them  were  the  Tribocci,  Ncmctes, 
and  Vangiones.  The  former  dwelt  in  Alfacc,  and  had 
Argentoratani,  now  6>;-<j/Z)//rg',  for  their  capital :  the 
others  inhabited  the  cities  of  Worms,  Spire,  and 
Mentz.  J.  The  Medioniatrjci  were  fituated  along  the 
Mofelle,  about  the  city  of  Metz  in  Lorrain  ;  and  above 
them  were  fituated  another  German  nation,  named 
Ratirici,  Rauraci,  or  Rauriaci,  and  who  inhabited  that 
part  of  Helvetia,  or  Switzerland,  about  Bafil.  To  the 
weftward  and  Southward  of  thefe  were  the  Nervii, 
Suellbnes,  Silvanefles,  Leuci,  Rhcmi,  Lingoncs,  &c, 
who  inhabited  Belgic  Gaul. 

Between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  was 
feated  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Vindelicia,  whofe  ca- 
pital was  called  Augufta  Vnidelicortt}?!,  now  Arigjbiirg. 
Below  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were  the  king- 
doms of  Noricum  and  Pannonia.  The  firft  of  thefc 
was  divided  into  Noricum  Ripenfe  and  Meditcrraiie- 
litii.  It  contained  a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of  Au- 
flria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  fome 
others  of  lefs  note.  The  latter  contained  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  ;  and 
extending  from  lUyricum  to  the  Danube,  and  the 
mountains  Csetii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fi/ideiona, 
now  Vienna. 

Upper  or  High  Germany  lay  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube.  Between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  were 
the  following  nations,  i.  The  Chauci,  Upper  and 
Lower;  who  were  divided  from  each  other  by  the  river 
Vifurges,  now  the  Wefer.  Their  country  contained 
what  is  \^ow c^Xitii  Bremen,  Lunenburg,  Friezland 3.ndL 
Gronitighen.  The  upper  Chauci  had  theCherufci,and 
the  lower  theChamavi  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  on  the  north-weft.  2.  The  Frifii,  upper 
and  lower,  were  divided  from  the  lower  Chauci  by  the 
river  Amifia,  now  the  Ems  ;  and  from  one  another  by 
an  arm  of  the  Rhine.  Their  country  ftill  retains  the 
name  of  Friejland,  and  is  divided  into  eaft  and  weft ; 
but  thelattcr  is  nowdifmemhered  fromGermany,  and 
become  one  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  3.  Be- 
yond the  Ifela,  now  the  //;/,  which  bou!id(d  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Frifii,  were  fituated  the  Brnfteii,  who  inha- 
bited that  traft  now  called  Bro<anwla/id;  and  the 
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Germany,  M'arfi,  about  the  river  Luppc.  On  theother  Tide  of  that 

*~-■^' river  were  the  Ufifn  Upj<it:s  ;  but  thcle  were  famed 

for oftenchangiug  their  territories, Had  therefore  found 
in  other  places.  4.  Next  to  thcfc  were  the  Juones,  or 
inhabitants  of  Jn:icrs,  between  tlie  Maefe  and  the 
Rhine.  5.  The  Catti,  another  ancient  and  warlilce 
nation, inhabited  Heife  and  Thuringia,from  the  Hart- 
zian  mountains  to  tlie  Rhine  and  Wcler;  among  whom 
were  comprehended  the  Mattiaci,  whiife  capital  is  by 
fome  thought  to  be  Mjr/i-irgjhyoihLn  Budm.  6. Next 
to  thefe  were  the  Seducii  bordering  upon  Suabi-i  ;  Na- 
rifci,  or  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Northgow,  whole 
capital  was  Nuremberg;  and  the  Mircomanni,  whofe 
country  anciently  reached  fro;u  the  Riiine  to  the  head 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  theNeckar.  The  Marcoman- 
ni  afterwards  went  and  iettled  in  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via,under  their  general  or  king  MaroboJuusi  and  fome 
of  them  in  Gaul,  whence  they  drove  the  Boii,  who 
had_feated  themfelves  there.  6. On  the  other  tide  of  the 
Danube,  and  between  the  Riiine  and  it,  were  tiie 
Herniunduri,  who  poirciled  the  co  uury  now  called 
Mijnia  in  Upper  Saxony;  though  fome  make  their 
territories  to  have  extended  much  farther,  and  to  liave 
reached  quite  to,  or  even  beyond,  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
l\emia,  once  the  feat  of  the  Boii,  whence  its  name. 
8.  Beyond  them,  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  was 
another  feat  of  the  Marcoinanni  along  the  river  Aibis, 
or  Elbe,  9.  Next  to  Bohemia  were  lituated  the  Qua- 
di,  whofe  territories  extended  from  the  Danube,  to 
Moravia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Auftria.  Thefe 
are  comprehended  under  the  ancient  name  of  Suevi  ; 
part  of  whom  at  length  forced  their  way  into  Spain, 
and  fettled  a  kingdom  there.  10.  Eaftvvard  of  the 
Quadi  were  fituated  the  Baflarnae,  and  parted  from 
them  by  the  Granna,  now  Crajii  a  river  that  falls  in- 
to the  Danube,  and  by  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
from  them  called  Aipss  Bajiamica.  The  country 
of  the  Baflarnse  indeed  made  part  of  the  European  Sar- 
matia,  and  fo  without  the  limits  of  Germany  proper- 
ly fo  called;  but  we  find  thefe  people  fo  often  in  league 
with  the  German  nations,  and  joining  them  for  the 
deflrudion  of  the  Romans,  that  we  cannot  but  account 
them  as  one  people. 

Between  thofe  nations  already  taken  notice  of,  feat- 
cd  along  the  other  fides  of  the  Danube  and  the  Hercy- 
nian  foreft,werefeveral  others  whofe  exaft  fituation  is 
uncertain,  viz.  the  Martingi,  Burii,  Borades,  Lygii, 
or  Logiones,  and  fome  others,  who  are  placed  by  our 
geographers  alongtheforeftabovementioned,  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Viflula. 

On  this  fide  the  Hercynian  foreft,  were  the  famed 
Rhaetii,  now  Cr//oA//,  feated  among  the  Alps.  Their 
country,  which  was  alio  called  Wejtern  Jllyriaan,  was 
divided  intoRhastia  Prima  or  Propria,  and  Secii/ida; 
and  was  then  of  much  larger  extent,  fpreading  itfelf 
towards  Suabia,   Bavaria,  and  Auflria. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  Hercynian  forefl,  were, 
I.  The  Suevi,  who  fpread  themfelves  from  the  Viflula 
to  the  river  Elbe.  2.f  he  Longobardi,  fo  called,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  on  account  of  their  wearing  long  beards  ; 
but,  according  to  others,  on  account  of  their  confill- 
iag  of  two  nations,  viz.  ihe  Bardi  and  Lingones. 
Thefe  dwelt  alongthe  river  Elbe,  and  bordered  fouth- 
ward  on  the  Chauci  aboveiBeutioned.  3.  The  Bur- 
guudi,  ol  wbofeQiigiual  feat  we  are  uaccrtaiii.  4. The 


Scmnones ;  who,  about  the  time  of  Tiberius,  were 
i'eated  on  the  River  Elbe.  5.  The  Angles,  Saxons, 
audGoths;  were  probably  the  defccndants  of  the  Cim- 
bri  ;  and  inhabited  the  countries  of  Denmark,  along 
the  Baltic  fea,  and  the  peninfula  of  Scandinavia,  con- 
taining Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Einmark.  6. 
The  Vandals  were  a  Go. hie  nation,  who  proceeding 
from  Scandinavia,  fettled  in  the  countries  now  called 
Mickteriburgh  and  BranJcnburgh.  7.  Of  the  fame 
race  were  tlie  Dacians,  who  fettled  themfelves  in  tlic 
neighbourhood  of  Palus  Mseoiis,  and  extended  their 
territories  along  [he  banks  i^i  the  Danube. 

Thel'e  were  the  names  of  the  German  nations  who 
performed  the  moll  remarkable  exploits  in  tiieir  wars 
with  the  Romans.  BeliJes  thefe,  however,  we  find 
mcniion  made  of  the  Scordifci.  a  Thracian  nation, 
who  afterwards  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
About  the  year  1 1 5  B.  C.  They  ravaged  Macedon,  and 
cut  off  a  whole  Roman  army  fent  againfl  them  ;  the 
general,  M.  Porcis  Cato,  grandfon  to  Cato  the  ccn- 
for,  being  the  only  perfon  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  his  efcape.  After  this  they  ravaged  all  T'lef- 
faly;  and  advanced  to  the  coaAs  of  the  Adriatic,  into 
which,  becaufc  it  flopped  their  further  progrefs,  they 
dilchargcda  ihower  of  darts.  By  another  Roman  ge- 
ner.il,  however,  they  were  driven  back  into  theirown 
country  with  great  lUughter;  and,  foon  after,  Metel- 
lus  fo  weakened  them  by  repeated  defeats,  that  they 
were  incapable,  for  fome  time,  of  making  any  more 
attempts  on  the  Roman  provinces.  At  lafl,  in  the 
confullhip  of  M.  Livius  Drufus  and  L.  Calpurnius  Pi- 
fo,  the  former  prevailed  on  them  to  pafs  the  Danube, 
which  thenceforth  became  the  boundary  between  the 
Romans  and  them.  Notwithflanding  this,  in  the  time 
of  the  Jugurthine  war,  the  Scordifci  repalfcd  the  Da- 
nube on  ihe  ice  every  winter,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Triballi,  a  people  of  Lower  Mafia,  and  the  Daci  of 
Upper  Maeiia,  penetrated  as  far  as  Macedon,  comt- 
mitting  every  where  dreadful  ravages.  So  early  did 
thefe  northern  nations  begin  to  be  formidable  to  the 
Romans, even  when  they  were  mofl  renowned  for  war- 
like exploits. 

Till  the  time  of  JuHlis  Csefar,  however,  we  hear 
nothing  more  concering  the  Germans.  About  5S 
years  B.  C.  he  undertook  his  expedition  into  Gaul  ; 
during  which,  his  afFiflance  was  implored  by  the  ^'E- 
dui,  againfl  Arioviflus,  aGerman  prince  who  opprell- 
ed  them.  Csefar,  pleafed  with  this  opportunity  of 
increafing  his  power,  invited  Arioviflus  to  an  inter- 
view ;  hut  this  being  declined,  he  next  fent  deputies 
deliring  him  to  reflore  the  hoflages  he  had  taken  from 
the  /Eduiiand  to  bring  no  more  troops  overthe  Rhine 
into  Gaul.  To  this  a  haughty  anfwcr  was  returned  ; 
and  a  battle  fooa  after  cnfued,  in  which  Arioviflus 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  with  great  diiKculty  made 
his  efcape. 

In  55  B.  C.  Caefar  having  fubdued  the  SueiTones, 
Bellovaci,  Ambiani,  Nervii,  and  other  nations  of  Bel- 
gic  Gaul,  haflened  tooppofe  the  Ulipetes  and  Tenc- 
teri.  Thefe  nations  having  been  driven  out  of  their 
own  country  by  the  Suevi,  had  croiFed  the  Rhine  with 
a  defign  to  fettle  in  Gaul.  As  foon  as  he  appeared, 
the  Germans  fent  him  a  deputation,  offerino-  to  join 
him  provided  he  would  aihgn  them  lands.  Caefar  re- 
plied, that  there  was  no  room  in  Gaal  for  them  ;   but: 
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he  would  defire  the  Ubii  to  give  them  leave  to  fettle 
among  tlien^.  Upon  this,  theydelired  time  to  treat 
with  the  Ubii;  but  Ln  tlie  mean  time  fell  upon  fomc 
Roman  fquadrons  :  which  fo  provoked  Csefar,  that  he 
immediately  marched  againft  them,  and,  coming  mitx- 
pcftedly  upon  them,  defeated  them  vvith  great  llaugh- 
ter.  They  fled  in  the  utmoft  confufion  ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans purfued  them  to  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and 
t'heMaefe,wherc  the  (laughter  was  renewed  with  fuch 
fury,  that  almofl  400,000  of  the  Germans  perilhed. 
After  this,  Csefar  being  refolved  to  fpread  the  terrorof 
the  Roman  name  through  Germany,  built  a  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  and  entered  that  country.  In  this 
expedition,  however,  which  was  his  laft  in  Germany, 
he  performed  no  remarkable  exploit.  A  little  before 
his  death,  indeed,  he  had  projefted  the  conquell  of 
that  as  well  as  of  a  great  many  other  countries  ;  bat 
his  alfaffination  prevented  the  execution  of  his  de- 
figns.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  recorded  of  the  Ger- 
mans till  about  17  B.C. when  the  Tenftcri  made  an 
irruption  into  Gaul,  and  defeated  M.  Lollius,  procon- 
ful  of  that  provincce.  At  laft,  however,  they  were 
repulfed,  and  forced  to  retire  with  great  lofs  beyond 
the  Rhine. 

Soon  after  thisthe  Rbaeti  invaded  Italy,  wherethey 
committed  the  grcatelt  devaftations,  putting  all 
they  met  to  the  fword,  without  diftin(5lion  of  fcx  or 
age  :  nay,  we  are  told,  that  when  they  happened  to 
take  women  wiih  child,  they  confulted  their  augurs 
to  know  whether  the  child  was  a  male  or  female  ; 
and  if  they  pronounced  it  a  male,  the  mother  was  im- 
mediately malfacred.  Againft  thefc  barbarians  was 
fentDrufus,  the  fecond  fon  of  Livia,  a  youthof  ex- 
traordinary valour  and  great  accomplilliments.  He 
found  means  to  bring  them  to  a  battle  ;  in  which  the 
Romans  proved  viftorious,  and  cut  in  pieces  great 
numbers  of  their  enemies,  with  very  little  lofs  on  their 
own  fide.  Thofe  who  efcaped  the  general  (laughter, 
beingjoined  by  the  Vindelici  took  their  rout  towards 
Gaul,  with  a  delign  to  invade  that  province.  But 
Angullus,  npon  the  firft  notice  of  their  march,  di("- 
patched  againft  them  Tiberius  with  feveral  chofcn  le- 
gions. He  was  no  Icfs  fuccefsful  than  Drufus  had 
been  ;  for,  having  traufported  his  troops  over  thelake 
Brigantium,  now  Conftance,  he  fell  unexpefledly  on 
the  enemy,  gave  ihem  a  total  overthrow,  took  moft  of 
their  ftrong  holds,  and  obliged  the  whole  nation  to 
fubmii  to  fuch  terms  as  he  chofeto  impofc  upon  them. 
Thus  were  die  Vindelici,  theRhaeti,and  Norici,  three 
of  the  moft' barbarous  nations  in  Germany,  fubdued. 
Tiberius,  to  keep  the  conquered  countries  in  awe, 
planted  two  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  and  opened  from 
thence  a  road  into  Rhsetia  and  Noricum.  One  of  the 
cities  which  he  built  for  the  defence  of  his  colonies, he 
called,  from  his  father  Drufus,  Dr'/fomagui;  the  other 
by  the  namcof  Auguftus,  Augijia  l'h!i^e/!cor!/m;\vhich 
citicsare  now  known  by  the  inmes  o(  Mh/iminghi-na/tJ 
Augjb:irgh.  He  next  encountered  tin  Pannonians.wlio 
had  been  fubdued  by  Agi  ippa,  but  revolted  on  hear- 
ing the  news  of  that  great  commander's  death,  which 
happened  1 1  years  B.  C.  Tiberius,  however,  with 
the  a(n(l3Tcc  of  their  neighi)0urs  the  Scordifci,  foon 
forced  them  to  fubmit.  They  dclirered  up  their 
arms,  gave  hoftages,  and  put  the  Piomans  in  poirefTion 
of  all  their  towns  and  ftrong  holds.     Tiberius  fpared 


their  lives  ;  but  laid  wafte  theirfields,  plundered  their  Germany. 

cities,  and  fent  the  belt  part  of  their  youth  into  other  * v— • 

countries. 

In  the  mean  time,  Drufus  having  prevented  the 
Gauls  from  revolting,  which  they  were  ready  to  do, 
prepared  I'i  oppofe  the  Germans  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
Rhine.  They  had  collefled  the  moft  numerous  and 
formidable  army  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  thofe  parts; 
with  which  they  were  advancing  towards  the  Rhine, in 
order  to  invade  Gaul.  Drufus  defeated  them  as  they 
attempted  to  crofs  that  river  ;  and  purfuing  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  gained,  entered  the  countryof  the  Ufi- 
petes,  now  Relinchufen,  and  from  thence  advanced  9 
againft  the  Sicambri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Exploits  o£ 
Lyppe  and  IfTcl.  Them  he  ovcrthrev/  in  a  great  bat-  Drufus  in 
tie,  laid  wafte  their  country,  burnt  moft  of  their  Germany, 
cities,  andfollowingthecourfe  of  the  Rhine,  approach- 
ed the  German  ocean,  reducing  the  Frifii  and  the 
Chauci  between  the  Ems  and  the  Elbe.  In  thefe 
marches  the  troops  fuffered  extremely  forwantof  pro- 
vilions  J  and  Drufus  himfelf  was  often  in  great  danger 
of  being  drowned,  as  the  Romans  who  attended  him 
were  at  that  time  quite  unacquainted  with  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  ocean. 

The  Roman  forces  went  into  eaftFrieftand  for  thei* 
winter-quarters  ;  and  next  year  (ro  B.  C.)  Drufus 
marched  againft  the  Tenfteri,  whom  he  eafily  fub- 
dued. Afterwards,  pafling  the  Lupias,  now  the  Lyppe, 
he  reduced  the  Catti  and  Cherufci,  extending  his con- 
quefta  to  the  banks  of  the  Vifurgis  or  Wefer  :  which 
he  would  have  pafled,  had  he  not  been  in  want  of  pro- 
v(ions,  the  enemy  having  laid  wafte  the  country  to  a 
conftderable  diftance.  As  lie  was  retiring,  the  Ger- 
mans unexpeftedly  fell  upon  him  in  a  narrow  palFagc; 
and  having  furrounded  the  Roman  army,  cut  a  great 
many  of  them  in  pieces.  But  Drufus  having  anima- 
ted his  men  by  his  example,  after  a  bloody  conflift, 
which  laftcd  the  whole  day,  the  Germans  were  de- 
feated with  fuch  (laughter,  that  the  ground  wasftrcw- 
ed  for  feveral  miles  with  dead  bodies.  Drufus  found 
in  their  camp  a  great  quantity  of  iron-chains  which 
they  had  brought  for  the  Romans;  and  fo  great  was 
theirconlidence,that  they  had  agreed  before  hand  about 
the  divKion  of  the  booty.  The  Tenfleri  were  to  have 
the  horfe,  the  Cherufci  and  Sicambri  the  baggage, 
and  the  Udpetes  and  Catti  the  captives.  After  this 
viftory,  Drufus  built  two  forts  to  keep  the  conquer- 
ed countries  in  awe  ;  the  one  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Lyppe  and  the  Alme,  and  the  other  in  the  country  of 
the  Catti  on  the  Rhine.  On  this  occafion  he  alio 
made  a  famous  canal,  long  after  called  in  honour  of 
him  FtiffaDrtifiana,  to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
into  the  Sala  or  Sale,  h  extended  eight  miles  ;  and 
was  very  convenient  for  conveying  the  Roman  troops 
hy  water  to  the  countries  of  the  Fridi  and  Chauci, 
which  was  the  defign  of  the  undertaking. 

The  following  year  (9  B.  C.)  Auguftus,  bcnron 
fubdiiingthe  whole  of  CTcrmany,  advanced  toihc  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  attended  by  his  two  fons  in-Jaw  Tibe- 
rius and  Drufus.  The  former  he  fent  againft  the 
Daci,  who  lived  up  to  the  foiiih  of  the  Danube  ;  and 
the  Litter  to  complete  the  conquefts  he  hid  fo  fuccefs- 
fiilly  begun  in  the  weftcrn  parts  of  Germany.  The 
former  ealily  overcame  the  Daci,  and  tranfplantcd 
40,000  of  them  into  Gaul.  The  latter  having  pafled 
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.  the  Rhine,  fiibducd  all  the  nations  from  that  river  to 

'  the  Elbe  ;  but  having  attempted  in  vain  to  crols  this 

lart,  he  fet  ont  for  Rome  :   an  end,  however,  was  put 

to  his  conquells  and  his  life  by  a  violent  fever,  with 

which  he  was  feized  on  his  return. 

Alter  the  death  of  Drnfus,  Tiberius  again  over-ran 
all  thofe  counn-ies  in  which  Drufus  had  fpent  the  pre- 
ceding fummer  :  and  Ilruck  fome  of  the  northern  na- 
tions with  iiich  terror,  that  they  fcnt  deputies  to  fuc 
for  peace.  This,  however,  they  could  n' it  obtain  lip- 
pn  any  terms  ;  the  emperor  declaring  that  he  would 
not  conclude  a  peace  with  one,  unlefs  they  all  defired 
it.  But  the  Catti,  or  according  to  fome  the  Sicambri, 
could  not  by  any  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit  ; 
fo  that  the  war  was  ftill  carried  on,  though  in  a  lan- 
guid maimer,  for  about  18  years.  During  this  period, 
Ibme  of  the  German  nations  liad  quitted  their  foreits, 
and  begun  to  live  in  a  civilized  manner  under  the  pro- 
le6lion  of  the  Romans;  but  one  ^uintilius  Varus  be- 
ing fent  to  command  the  Roman  forces  in  that  comi- 
try,  fbprovoked  the  inhabitants  by  his  extortions,  that 
not  only  thofe  who  flill  held  out  refufed  to  fubmit,  bnt 
even  the  nations  that  had  fubmitted  were  feized  witli 
an  eager  defire  of  throwing  oft"  the  yoke.  Among 
them  was  a  young  nobleman  of  extraordinary  parts 
and  valour,  called  Arniin'ius.  He  was  the  Ion  of  Si- 
gimer,  one  of  the  mofl  powerful  lords  among  the 
Catti,  had  ferved  with  great  reputation  in  the  Ro- 
man armies,  and  been  honoured  by  Auguftus  with  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  and  the  title  of  knight. 
But  the  love  of  his  counu'y  preyailing  over  his  grati- 
tude, he  refolved  to  improve  the  general  difcontent 
which  reigned  among  his  countrymen,  to  deliver  them 
from  the  bondage  of  a  foreigfi  dominion.  With  this 
view  he  engaged,  underhand,  the  leadhig  men  of  all 
the  nations  between  the  Rliine  and  the  Elbe,  in  a  con- 
fpiracy  againfl  the  Romans.  In  order  to  pnt  Varus 
off'liis  guard,  he  at  the  fame  time  advifed  him  to  flrow 
liimfelf  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  more  diftant  provin- 
ces, adminifterjuflice  among  them,  and  accuflomtliem, 
by  his  example,  to  live  after  the  Roman  manner,  which 
he  faid  would  more  efFedually  fubdue  them  than  the 
Roman  fword.  As  Varus  was  a  man  of  a  peaceable 
temper,  and  averfe  ft-om  military  toils,  he  readily  con- 
fentedto  thisinlldiouspropofal ;  and,  leaving  the  neigh- 
boiu'iiood  of  the  Rhine,  marched  into  the  country  of 
the  Cherufci.  Having  there  fpent  fome  time  in  hear- 
ing caufes  and  deciding  civil  controverfics,  Arminius 
perfuaded  him  to  weaken  his  army,  by  fending  out 
detachments  to  clear  the  country  ot  robbers.  When 
this  was  done,  fome  diftant  nations  of  Germany  rofe 
up  in  arms  by  'Arminius's  diredions  ;  while  thofe 
through  which  Varus  was  to  pafs  in  marching  againft 
them,  pretended  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  profound  tran- 
quillity, and  ready  to  join  the  Romans  againft  their 
enemies. 

On  the  firfl  news  of  the  revolt.  Varus  marched 
agaiull  the  enemy  with  three  legions  and  fix  cohorts  ; 
but  being  attacked  by  the  Germans  as  he  paffed  thro' 
a  \vood,  his  army  was  almofl;  totally  cut  off,  while  he 
himfelf  and  mofl  of  his  officers  fell  by  their  own  hands. 
Suclia  terrible  overtiu'ow,  tliough  it  raifcd  a  general 
conllernation  in  Rome,  did  not,  however,  dilhearten 
Auguftus,  or ,ca\ife  him  to  abandon  his  cnterprife.  A- 
bout  two  years  alter  (A.  D.  i a.),  Tiberius  and  Ger- 
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maniciis  were   appointed  to  command   in  Germany.  Germany. 
The    death  of  Augulhis,  however,  which  haiipcned  '        '       ' 
foon  after,  prevented   Tiberius  from  going  on  his  ex- 
pedition ;  andGermanicus  was  for  fome  time  hindered 
from  proceeding  in  his,  by  a  revolt  of  the  legions,  firfl 
in  Pannonia,  and  then  in  Germany.     About  the  year 
I  J,  Gcrmanicus  having  brought  over  the  foldiers  to 
their  duty,  laid  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Rhine,  over  which 
he  marched  12,0.0c  legionaries,   26  cohorts  of  the  al- 
lies, and  eight  alse  (fquadrons  of  300  each)  of  horfc. 
With  this  he  firfl  traverfed  the  Coeftan  f()refl   (part 
of  the  Hercynian,  and  thought  to  lie  partly  in  the  ducliy 
of   Cl'eves,    and    partly   in    Weltphalia),    and    fome 
other  woods.     On  his  march  he  was  informed  that  the 
JNIarfi  W'Cre   celebrating  a    fcflival  with  great  mirth         ,j 
and  jollity.     Upon  this  he  advanced  with  fuch  expe-  Exploits  of 
dition,  that  he  furprifed  them  in  the  midft  of  their  de-  Germani- 
bauch  ;  and  giving  his  army  full  liberty  to  make  what  ™'' 
havock  they  pleafed,  a  terrible  malfacre  enfued,  and 
the  country  was  dellroyed  with  fire  and  fword  for  50 
miles  romtd,  without  the  lofs  of  a  iingle  man  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans. — This  general  malfaa-e  roulcd 
the  Brucleri,  the  Tubantes,  and  the  Efipetes  ;  who, 
befetting  the  palfes  through  which  the  Roman  army 
was  to  return,  fell  upon   their  rear,  and  put  them  in 
to    fome   diforder  ;   bat  the  Romans    foon   recovered 
themfelves,  and  defeated  the  Germans  with  confuler- 
able  lofs. 

The  following  year  (A.  D.  16.),  Germanicus  ta- 
king advantage  of  fome  intelline  broils  which  hap- 
pened among  the  Catti,  entered  their  country,  where 
he  put  great  numbers  to  the  fword.  Moft  of  their 
youth,  however,  efcaped  by  fwimming  over  the  Adrana, 
now  the  Eder,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  Romans 
from  laying  a  bridge  over  that  river  :  but  being  dif- 
appointed  in  this,  fome  of  them  fubmiited  to  Germa- 
cicus,  while  the  greater  part  abandoning  their  vil- 
lages, rook  refuge  in  the  woods  ;  fo  that  the  Romans, 
without  oppofition,  fet  tire  to  all  theu'  villages,  towns, 
&c.  and  having  laid  their  capital  in  aflies,  began  their 
march  back  to  the  Rhine. 

Germanicus  had  fcarce  reached  his  camp,  when  he 
received  a  mefrage  from  Segefles,  a  German  prince, 
in  the  inte'reft  of  the  Romans,  acquainting  him  that 
he  was  belieged  in  his  camp  by  Arminius.  On  this 
advice,  he  inilantly  marched  againft  the  befiegers ;  en- 
tirely defeated  them  ;  and  took  a  great  number  of 
prifoners,  among  whom  was  Thufneldis,  the  wife 
of  Arminius,  and  daughter  of  Segefles,  whom  the 
former  had  carried  off  and  married  againft  her  father's 
will.  Arminius  then,  more  em-aged  than  ever,  for 
the  loie  of  his  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  ftirred 
up  all  the  neighboiu-ing  nations  againft  the  Romans. 
Germanicus,  however,  without  Iseing  difma-',  ed  by 
fuch  a  formidable  confederacy^  prepared  himfelf  to  op- 
pofe  the  enemy  with  vigour  :  but,  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  engage  fuch  numerous  forces  at  once, 
he  detached  his  lieutenant  Caecina,  at  the  head  of  40 
cohorts,  into  the  territories  of  the  Brufteri  ;  while  his 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Pedo,  entered  the 
country  of  the  Frifii.  As  for  Gcrmanicus  himfelf,  lie 
embarked  the  remainder  of  his  array,  confifting  of 
foiu'  legions,  on  a  neighbouring  lake  ;  and  tranfporicd 
them  by  rivers  and  canals  to  the  place  appointed  on 
the  river  Ems,  wlicrc  the  three  bodies  met.  In  their 
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Gcrpiany.  inarch  they  found  the  fad  remains  of  the  legions  cou- 
'~*~^'~~'  dufted  by  Varus,  which  they  buried  with  all  the  cere- 
mony their  circumilances  could  admit.  After  this 
ihcy  advanced  againll  Arniinius,  who  retired  and  poll- 
ed himlelf  advautageoully  clofc  to  a  wood.  The  Ro- 
man general  followed  him  ;  and  commg  up  with  him, 
ordered  liis  cavalry  to  advance  and  attack  the  enemy. 
Arraiiiius,  at  their  tirfl  approach,  pretended  to  fly  ; 
but  fuddcnly  wheeled  about,  and  giving  the  fignal  to  a 
body  of  troops,  whom  he  had  concealed  in  the  wood, 
to  rufli  out,  obliged  the  cavalry  to  give  ground.  The 
cohorts  then  advanced  to  theirrelief;  but  they  too  were 
put  into  diibrder,  and  would  have  been  pulhed  into  a 
morals,  had  not  Germanicus  hinifelf  advanced  with 
the  refl  of  the  cavalry  to  their  relief.  Arminius  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  engage  tliefe  frefli  troops,  but 
retired  in  good  order  ;  upon  which  Germanicus  alfo 
retired  toM'ards  the  Ems.  Here  he  embarked  with 
four  legions,  ordered  C^cina  to  reconduft  the  other 
four  by  land,  aud  fent  the  cavalry  to  the  fea-fide,  with 
orders  to  march  along  the  Ihore  to  the  Rliinc.  Tho' 
Ca;cina  was  to  return  by  roads  well  known,  yet  Ger- 
manicus advifed  him  to  pafs  with  all  polfiblc  fpecd,  a 
caufeway,  called  the  lov.g  bridges;  which  led  acrufs  vaft 
marflics,  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  woods  and  hills 
that  gently  rofe  from  the  plain. 

Anninius,  however,  having  got  notice  of  Caecina's 
march,  arrived  at  the  long  bridges  before  Ciecina,  and 
iilled  the  woods  with  his  men,  who,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Romans,  rulhed  out,  and  attacked  tliem  with 
great  fury.  The  legions,  not  able  to  manage  their 
arms  in  the  deep  waters  and  flippery  ground,  M'ere  ob- 
liged to  yield  ;  and  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
entirely  defeated,  had  not  night  put  an  end  to  the 
combat.  The  Germans,  encouraged  by  their  fuc- 
cefs,  inllead  of  refrelliing  themfelvcs  with  lleep,  fpent 
the  whole  night  in  diverting  the  coiu-fes  of  the  fprings 
which  rofe  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  ;  fo  that, 
before  day,  the  camp  which  the  Romans  had  begun 
■was  laid  under  water, and  their  w-orks  were  overturned. 
Cjecina  was  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs  what  to  do  ;  but 
at  lafl  refolved  to  attack  the  enemy  by  day-break,  and, 
having  driven  them  to  their  woods,  to  keep  them 
there  in  a  manner  befiegcd,  till  the  baggage  and  wound- 
ed men  Ihould  pals  the  caufeway,  and  get  out  of  the 
enemy's  reach.  But  when  his  army  was  dra\wt  up,  the 
legions  polled  on  the  wings,  feized  with  a  fuddcn  pa- 
nic, defertcd  then"  ilations,  and  occupied  a  field  beyond 
the  marlhes.  Ccecina  thought  it  advifablc  to  follow 
them  ;  but  the  baggage  fluck  in  the  mire,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  crol's  the  mar<hes,  which  greatly  embarraf- 
fed  the  ioldiers.  Arminius  perceiving  this,  laid  hold 
of  the  opportunity  to  begin  the  attack  ;  and  crying 
out,  "  This  is  a  fecond  Varus,  the  fame  fate  attends 
him  and  his  legions,"  fell  on  the  Romans  with  inex- 
pre.Tible  fury.  As  he  had  ordered  his  men  to  aim 
chiefly  at  the  horfes,  great  numbers  of  them  were 
killed  ;  and  the  ground  becoming  llippery  with  their 
blood  and  the  flime  of  the  marfli,  the  rcll  either  fell 
or  threw  their  riders,  and,  galloping  through  the  ranks, 
put  them  in  diforder.  Ccecina  diflinguilhed  himfelf 
in  a  very  eminent  miinner  ;  but  his  horfe  being  killed, 
he  would  have  been  tal^en  prifoner,  had  not  the  firft 
kgion  rcfcued  him.  The  greedinefs  of  the  enemy, 
howcYcrj  fayed  die  Romans  from  utter  deftrudion  ; 


for  jufl  as  the  legions  were  quite  fpent,  and  on  the  Germany. 

point  of  yieldmg,  the  barbarians  on  a  hidden  abandon-  ^^ — '' ' 

ed  them  in  order  to  feize  their  baggage.  During  this 
refpite,  the  Romans  Uruggled  out  of  the  marfli,  and 
having  gained  the  dry  fields,  formed  a  camp  with  all 
poihble  fpeed,  and  fortified  it  in  the  bell  manner  they 
could. 

The  Germans  having  lofl  the  opportunity  of  de- 
flroying  the  Romans,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Ar- 
minius, attacked  their  camp  next  morning,  but  were 
repulfcd  with  great  flaughter  ;  after  which  they  gave 
Csecina  no  ntore  moleflation  till  he  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Germanicus,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
conveyed  the  legions  he  h.-.d  with  him  down  the  river 
Ems  into  the  ocean,  in  order  to  return  by  fea  to  the 
river  Rhine,  and  finding  that  his  vcllels  were  overload- 
ed, delivered  the  fecond  and  i4ih  lcgk>ns  to  Publius 
Vitellius,  deliring  him  to  condud  them  by  land.  But 
this  march  proved  fatal  to  great  numbers  of  them  ;  who 
were  either  buried  in  the  quickfaiids,  or  I'wallowed  up 
by  the  overfiowing  of  the  tide,  to  which  they  were 
as  yet  utter  fbrangers.  Thofe  who  efcapcd,  lofl  their 
arms,  utenfils,  and  proviflons  ;  and  patfed  a  melan- 
choly night  upon  an  eminence  which  they  had  gained 
by  wading  up  to  the  chin.  The  next  morning  the 
land  returned  with  tiie  tide  of  ebb  ;  when  Vitellius, 
by  an  hafly  march,  reached  the  river  Ufingis,  by  fome 
thought  to  be  the  Uocrenllcr,  on  which  the  city  of 
Groningen  Hands.  1  here  Germanicus,  who  had  reach- 
ed that  river  with  his  fleet,  took  the  legions  again  on 
board,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 
whence  ihey  all  returned  to  Cologne,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  reported  they  were  totally  loll. 

This  expedition,  however,  coH  the  Romans  very 
dear,  and  procured  very  few  ad  v  ntages.  Great  num- 
bers of  men  had  perilhed  ;  and  by  far  the  greatefl  part 
of  thofe  who  had  efcaped  fo  many  dangers  returned 
without  arms,  utenfils,  horfes,  &c.  half  naked,  lamed, 
and  unfit  for  fervice.  The  next  year,  however,  Ger- ...  /^  . 
manicus,  bent  on  the  entire  reduaion  of  Germany,  jspeditiun. 
made  vafl  preparations  for  another  expedition.  Ha- 
ving confidered  the  various  accidents  that  had  befallen 
him  diuing  the  war,  he  found  that  the  Germans  were 
chiefly  indebted  for  their  fafety  to  their  woods  and 
marihes,  their  Ihort  fummers  and  long  winters  ;  and 
that  his  troops  fuffered  more  from  their  long  and  te- 
dious marches  than  from  the  enemy.  For  this  reafon 
he  refolved  to  enter  the  country  by  fea,  hoping  liy 
that  means  to  begin  the  campaign  earlier,  and  furprife 
the  enemy.  Having  therefore  ouilt  with  great  dif- 
patch,  diiringthe  winter,  1000  velfels  of  different  forts, 
he  ordered  them  early  in  the  fpring  (A.  D.  16)  to 
fall  down  the  Rhine,  and  appointed  the  iflandof  the 
Batavians  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  forces. 
When  the  fleet  was  failing,  he  detached  Silius  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  with  orders  to  make  a  fuddcn  irrup- 
tion into  the  coimtry  of  the  Catti ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  himfelf,  upon  receiving  intelligence  that  a 
Roman  fort  on  the  Luppias  was  bcfieged.  haflened 
with  fix  legions  to  its  relief.  Silius  was  prevented,  by 
fudden  rains,  from  doing  more  than  taking  fome  fmall 
booty,  with  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Arpen  king 
of  the  Catti  ;  neither  did  thofe  who  befieged  the  fort 
wait  the  arrival  of  Germanicus.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  fleet  arriving  at  the  ifiand  of  the  Batavians,  the 
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Germany,  provifions  and  warlike  engines  were  put  on  boarJ  and 

*■ — V 'lent  forward;   Ihips  were  alfigned  lo  the  legions  and 

allies;  and  tlie  whole  army  being  embarked,  tlie  fleet 
entered  the  canal  formerly  cut  by  Drul'iis,  and  from 
his  name  called  Fo^fa  Dmjlana.  Hence  he  failed  pro- 
fperotilly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems;  where,  having 
lauded  his  troops,  he  marched  directly  to  the  M'efer, 
where  he  found  Arminius  encamped  on  the  oppohte 
bank,  and  determined  to  difputc  his  palfage.  The 
next  day  Arminius  drew  out  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle:  but  Germanicus,  not  thinkmg  it  advifable  to 
attack  them,  ordered  tlie  horfe  to  ford  over  under  the 
command  of  his  lieutenants  Stertinius  and  Emilius ; 
who,  to  divide  the  enemy's  forces,  croG'ed  the  river  in 
two  different  places.  At  the  fame  time  Cariovalda, 
the  leader  of  the  Batavian  auxiliaries,  trolled  the  river 
where  it  was  molt  rapid :  but,  being  drawn  into  an 
ambufcade,  he  was  killed,  together  with  moftof  the 
Batavian  nobility  ;  and  the  rell  v.ould  have  been  totally 
cut  off,  had  not  Stertinius  and  Emilius  haftened  to 
their  affiifance.  Germanicus  in  the  meantime  palled 
the  river  without  molcflation.  A  battle  ioon  alter 
enfued  ;  in  which  the  Germans  were  defeated  with  fo 
great  a  flaughter  that  the  grotuid  was  covered  with 
arms  and  dead  bodies  for  more  than  lo  miles  round  : 
and  among  the  fpoils  taken  on  this  occafion,  were 
found,  as  formerly,  the  chains  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  hoped  to  bind  their  captives. 

In  memory  of  this  fignal  viilory  Germanicus  raifed 
amount,  upon  which  heplaced  as  trophies  the  armsof 
the  enemy,  andiufcribed  underneath  die  names  of  the 
conquered  nations.  This  fo  provoked  the  Germans, 
though  already  vanquillied  and  determined  to  aI)andon 
their  coimtry,  that  they  attacked  the  Roman  army 
iinexpededly  on  its  march,  and  put  them  into  fome 
diforder.  Being  repulfed,  they  encamped  between  a 
river  and  a  large  forefl  furrounded  by  a  marlli  except 
on  one  lide,  where  it  was  inclofcd  by  a  broad  rampart 
formerly  raifed  by  the  Angrivarii  as  a  barrier  between 
them  and  the  Cherufci.  Here  another  battle  enfued  ; 
in  which  the  Germans  behaved  with  great  bravery,  but 
in  the  end  were  defeated  with  great  llaughter. 

After  this  fecond  defeat,  the  Angrivarii  fubmittcd, 
and  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
and  Germanicus  put  an  end  to  the  campaign.  Some 
of  the  legions  he  lent  to  their  winter-quarters  by  land, 
while  he  himfelf  embarked  with  the  reft  on  the  river 
Ems,  in  order  to  rettirn  by  fea.  The  ocean  proved 
at  tirll  very  calm,  and  the  wind  favourable  :  but  all  of 
by  a  florm.  a  fudden  a  llorni  ariling,  the  fleet,  confifting  of  looo 
velfels,  was  difperl'ed  :  Tome  of  rhcm  were  fwallowed  up 
by  the  waves  ;  others  were  dallied  in  pieces  againit  the 
rocks,  or  driven  upon  remote  and  inhofpitable  illands, 
where  the  men  either  peridicd  by  famine,  or  lived  up- 
on the  flefh  of  the  dead  horfes  with  which  the  fliores 
foon  appeared  ftrewed ;  for,  in  order  to  lighten  their 
veffels,  and  difengage  them  from  the  Ihoals,  they  had 
been  obliged  to  throw  overboard  their  horfes  and  bealls 
.  of  biu'den,  nay,  even  their  arms  and  baggage.  Moll  of 
the  men,  however,  were  faved,  and  even  great  part  of 
the  licet  recovered.  Some  of  them  were  driven  upon 
the  coaii;  of  Britain  ;  but  the  petty  Idngs  who  reigned 
there  gcneroufly  lent  them  back. 

On  the  news  of  this  misfortune,  the  Catti,  takmg 
new  coiu-ae-e,  ran  to  arms  ;  but  Caius  Silius  being  de- 


tached againft  them  with  30,000  foot  and  3CO0  horfe,  G.-rmany. 

kept  them  in  awe.     Germanicus  himfelf,  at  the  head  ' « ' 

of  a  numerous  body,  made  a  fudden  irruption  into  the 
territories  of  the  Marli,  where  he  recovered  one  of 
Varus 's  eagles,  and  hav  iiig  laid  waftc  the  coimtry,  he 
returned  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  put  his  troops 
into  winter-quarters  ;  whence  he  was  foon  recalled  by 
Tiberius,  and  never  fullered  to  retiu'n  into  Germany 
again. 

After  the  departure  of  Germanicus,  the  more  nor- 
thern nations  of  Germany  were  no  more  molefied  by 
the   Romans.     Arminius  carried  on  a  long  and  fuc- 
cefsinl  war  with    Maroboduus    king  of  the    Marco- 
mauni,  whom  he  at  lall  expelled,  and  forced  to  apply 
to  the  Romans  for  afliilance  ;  but,  excepting  Germani- 
cus, it  fecms  they  had  at  this  time  no  other  general 
capable  of  oppofmg  Arminius,  fo  that  Maroboduus  Was        15 
never  reftored.     Aim  the  final  departure  of  the  Ro-  l')eatli<if 
mans,  however,  Arminius  having  attempted  to  en  Have  ■'^'^'"''''"»' 
his  country,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  kindred. 
The  Germans  held  his  memory  in  great  veneration ; 
and  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  they  ftill  ce- 
lebrated him  in  their  fongs. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  Ger- 
many from  this  time  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius. A  war  indeed  is  faid  to  have  been  cairied  on 
by  Lucius  Doinitius,  father  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
But  of  his  exploits  we  know  nothing  more  than  that 
he  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Elbe,  and  led  his  army 
farther  into  the  country  than  any  of  the  Romans  had 
ever  done.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  however,  the 
German  territories  were  invaded  by  Cn.  Doniitius 
Corbula,  one  of  the  grcateft  generals  of  his  age.  But 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  forcing  them  to  fubmit  to 
the  Roman  yoke,  he  was  recalled  by  Claudius,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired. 

In  the  reign  of  Vefpalian,  a  terrible  revolt  happened 
among  the  Batavians  and  thofe  German  nations  who 
had  fubmittcd  to  the  Romans  ;  a  particular  account  of 
which  is  given  under  the  article  Rome.  The  revolters  The  Dac!- 
were  with  difficidty  fubdued  :  but,  in  the  reign  of  ans  invade 
Domitian,  the  Dacians  invaded  the  empire,  and  proved  the  Roman 
a  more  terrible  enemy  than  any  of  the  other  German  empire, 
nations  had  been.  After  fcveral defeats,  the  emperor 
was  at  laft  oblidged  to  confent  to  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute to  Decebalus  king  of  the  Dacians;  which  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  Trajan.  But  this  warlike  prince 
rcfufed  to  pay  tribute;  alleging,  when  it  was  de- 
manded of  him,  that  "  he  had  never  been  conquered 
by  Decebalus."  Upoji  this  the  Dacians  pafled  the 
Danube,  and  began  to  commit  hollilities  in  the  Ro- 
man territories.  Trajan,  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
humble  an  enemy  whom  he  began  to  fear,  drew  top-c- 
thcr  a  mighty  army,  and  marched  with  the  .utnioft 
expedition  to  the  banl;s  of  tlie  Danube.  As  Dece- 
balus was  not  apprifcd  of  his  arrival,  tlie  emperor 
paifed  the  river  witlioutoppofition,  and  entering  Dacia, 
laid  walle  the  country  with  fire  and  fword.  At  lalt 
he  was  met  by  Decebalus  with  a  numerous  army.  A 
bloody  engagement  enfued,  in  which  tlie  Dacians  were 
defeated  ;  though  the  vicT:ory  coll  the  Romans  dear  : 
the  wounded  were  fo  numerous,  that  tjiey  wanted 
linen  to  bind  up  their  woimds ;  and  to  fupply  the 
defefl,  the  emperor  gcneroully  devoted  his  own  ward- 
robe. After  the  victory,  he  pta-fucd  Decebalus  from 
4  T  2  place 
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Germany,  place  to  place,  and  at  lall  obliged  him  to  confeut  to  a 

> V '  peace  on  the  following  terms:      i.  That  he  fliould 

llirrender  the  territories  which  he  had  uiijiifUy  taken 
from  the  neighbom-ing  nations.  2.  That  he  fhould 
deliver  up  liislrms,  his  W'arlike  engines,  with  the  ar- 
tificers wiK)  made  them,  and  all  the  Roman  deferters. 
3.  That  for  ihe  future  he  fliould  entertain  no  deferters, 
nor  take  into  his  fervice  the  natives  of  any  country 
fubjecltoRome.  4.  That  he  fhould  difmantle  all  his 
fortrelfes,  caftles,  and  ilrong-holds.  And,  lafHy,  that 
he  Ihould  luive  the  ikme  friends  andfoes  v.'ith  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome. 

With  thefc  hard  terms  Deceb.ilus  was  obliged  to 
comply,  though  fore  againft  his  will ;  and  being  in- 
troduced to  Trajan,  threvv  himfelf  on  the  ground  be- 
fore him,  acknowledging  himfelf  his  valfal:  after 
■whicli  the  latter,  having  commanded  him  to  iend  de- 
puties to  the  fenate  for  the  ratification  of  the  peace, 
returned  to  Rome. 

This  peace  was  of  no  long  duration.  Four  years 
after  (A.  D.  105),  Decebalus,  unable  to  live  in  fer- 
vitade  as  he  called  it,  began,  contrary  to  the  late 
treaty,  toraifemen,  provide  arms,  entertain  deierters, 
fortify  his  caltles,  and  invite  the  neighbouring  nations 
to  join  him  againit  the  R.omans  as  a  common  enemy. 
The  Scythians  hearkened  to  his  folicitations  ;  but  the 
Jazges,  a  neighbouring  nation,  refuling  to  bear  arms 
againflRome,  Decebalusinvaded  their  coimtry.  Here- 
upon Trajan  marched  againll  him  ;  but  the  Dacian, 
finding  himfelf  unable  to  withlland  him  by  open  force, 
had  recourfe  to  treachery,  and  aitemplcd  to  get  the 
emperor  murdered.  His  dcftgn,  however,  proved 
abortive,  and  Trajan  piu-fued  his  march  into  Dacia. 
That  his  troops  might  the  more  readily  pals  and  rc- 
pafs  the  Danube,  he  built  a  bridge  over  that  river  ; 
which  by  the  ancients  is  ftyled  the  molt  magnificent  and 
•  See  Ar-  wonderful  of  all  his  works  *.  To  guard  the  bridge, 
MteSurt,  he  ordered  two  cailles  to  be  built;  one  on  this  fide 
■°  i3y.  the  Danube,  and  the  other  on  the  oppofite  fide;  and 
all  this  was  accomplilhed  in  the  fpace  of  one  funimer. 
Trajan,  however,  as  the  feafon  was  now  far  advanced, 
did  not  think  it  advilable  to  enter  Dacia  this  year, 
but  contented  himfelf  with  making  the  necelfary  pre- 
jj  parations. 
They  are  In  the  year  106,  early  in  the  fpring,  Trajan  ftt 
fubdued  by  out  for  Dacia  ;   and  having  palfed  the  Danube  on  the 
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bridge  he  had  built,  reduced  the  whole  country,  and 
would  have  taken  Decebalus  himfelf  had  he  not  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  After  his  death  the  king- 
dom of  Dacia  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  ;  and 
feveral  cailles  were  built  in  it,  and  gamlbns  placed  in 
them,  to  keep  the  country  in  awe. 

After  the  death  of  Trajan,  the  Roman  empire  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  tlie  northern  nations  to  be  daily 
more  and  more  formidable.  The  province  of  Dacia 
indeed  was  held  by  the  Romans  till  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus;  but  Adrian,  who  fucccedcd  Trajan,  caufed  the 
arches  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  to  be  broken 
down,  left  the  barbarians  Ihould  makethemfelvcs  ma- 
ftersof  it,  and  invade  the  Roman  territories.  In  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aiirelius,  the  Marcomanui  and  Qua- 
di  invaded  the  empire,  and  gave  the  emperor  a  terrible 
overthrow.     He  continued  the  war,  however,  with 


the  empire,  better  fuccefs  afterwards,  and  mvaded  their  country  in 


his  turn.     It  was  during  the  com-fc  of  this  war  tlut  Germany. 

the  Roman  army  is  faid  to  have  been  favcd  from  de-  " -' ' 

flruftion  by  that  miraculous  event  related  under  the  ar- 
ticleCHRisTiANS,  p.  717.  col.  2. 

In  the  end,  the  Blarcomanni  and  Quadi  were,  by 
repeated  defeats,  brought  to  the  verge  of  deftruelion  : 
infomuch  that  their  country  would  probably  have  been 
reduced  to  a  Roman  povince,  had  not  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  been  diverted  from  piu-fuing  his  conqucfts  by  the 
revolt  of  one  of  his  generals.  After  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Germanic  nations  became  every 
day  more  and  more  formidable  to  the  Romans.  Far 
from  being  able  to  invade  and  attempt  the  oonquefl  of 
theie  northern  countries,  the  Romans  had  the  grcateit 
difficulty  to  reprefs  the  incuriions  of  their  inhaDitants. 
But  for  a  particular  account  of  their  various  iuvalions 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  total  deftrudion  by  them 
atlaft,  fee  the  article  Rome.  19 

The  immediate  deflroyers  of  the  Roman   empire  Roman 
were  the  Heruli ;  who,  under  their  leader  Odoacer,  de-  A"''"'^  f  ^" 
throned  Auguftus  the  lafl  R.oman  emperor,  and  pro-  jJ^h     r 
claimed  Odoacer  king  of  Italy.     The  Heruli  were 
foon   expelled  by  the  Oftrogoths;  and  thele  in  their 
turn  were  fubdued  by  Juftinian,  who  re-anncxcd  Italy  to 
the  ealtern  empire.     But  the  popes  found  means  to 
obtain  the  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  jnrifdicfion  over 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  country,  while  the  Lom- 
bards fubdued  the  reft.     The  laft  proved  very  trouble- 
fome  to  the  popes,  and  at  length  bclleged  Adrian  I. 
in  his  capital.     In  this  diilrefs  he  applied  to  Charles 
the  Great  king  of  France;  who  conquered  both  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  weft 
in  8co.  _  so 

The  pofterity  of  Charlemagne  inherited  the  empire  ^'f^ory  of 
of  Germany  until  the  year  880  ;   at  which  time  the  dif-  ^jcrmany 
ferent  princes  alfumed  their  original  independence,  re-  ^^^^^  ^f 
jecled  the  Carlovinian  line,  and  placed  Arnulph  king  charle-  ' 
of  Bohemia  on  the  throne.     Since  this  time,  Germany  magne, 
has  ever  been  conlldered  as  an   cle<^tive  monarchy. 
Princes  of  different  families,  according  to  tlic  preva- 
lence of  their  intercft  and  arms,  have  mounted  the 
throne.     Of  thcfe  the  moft  confiderable,  until  the  Au- 
ftrian  line  acquired  the  imperial  power,  were  the  hou- 
fes  of  Saxony,    Franconia,  and  Swabia.     Thereigns 
of  thefe  emperors  contain  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  the  contefts  between  them  and  the  popes ;  for  an 
account  of  which,  fee  the  article  Italy.    Kromhence, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  arofe  the  fac- 
tions of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  of  which  the  for- 
mer was  attached  to  the  popes,  and  the  latter  to  the 
emperor;  andboth,  by  their  virulence  and  inveteracy, 
tended  to  difquiet  the  empire  for  feveral  ages.     The 
emperors  too  were  often  at  war  with  the  infidels  ;  and 
fometimes,  as  Iiappens  in  all  elective  kingdoms,  with 
one  another,  about  the  fuccelfion. 

But  what  more  deferves  om- attention  is  theprogrcfs 
of  government  in  Germany,  which  was  in  ibme  mea- 
fure  oppofite  to  that  of  the  otlier  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
When  the  empire  railed  by  Charlemagne  fell  afunder, 
all  the  different  independent  prmces  alfumed  the  right 
of  election;  and  thofc  now  diffinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  tteilars  had  no  peculiar  or  legal  influence  in  ap- 
pointing a  fuccei&r  to  the  imperial  throne ;  they  were 
only  the  officers  of  the  king's  lioufehold,  hisfccretary, 
his   fteward,    chaplain,    inarfhal,  or    mafter    of  his 

horfe. 
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GermaEy.  horle,  &c.  Ev  degrees,  however,  as  they  lived  near 
' ^— -"  the  king's  perloii,  and  held  like  all  other  princes,  in- 
dependent territories  belonginn-  to  them,  they  increa- 
fed  their  inliuencc  and  authority  ;  and  in  the  reign 
ol'  Otho  III.  984,  acquired  tlie  ible  right  of  electing 
the  emperor.  'Ihus  while  in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  the  dignity  of  the  great  lords,  who  were  all 
originally  allodial  or  iadependcnt  barons,  wxs  dimi- 
niliied  by  the  power  of  the  king,  as  in  France,  and  by 
the  inJlucnce  of  the  people,  as  in  Great  Brilian ;  in 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  elec- 
tors was  raifed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  emperor's  fupre- 
macy,  and  of  the  people's  jm-ifdidion.  In  1440,  Fre- 
deric HI.  dukeof  of  Auftria  was  eltfted  emperor,  and 
the  imperial  dignity  continued  in  the  male  line  of  that 
family  for  500  years.  His  luccelfor  Maximilian  mar- 
ried the  heircfs  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  where- 
by Burgundy  and  the  i  yprovincesof  the  Netherlands 
were  annexed  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  Charles  V. 
grandfon  of  Maximilian,  and  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  was  eledled  emperorin  the  year  I J19.  Under 
Jiim  Mexico  and  Peru  were  conquered  by  the  Spa- 
niards; and  in  his  reign  happened  theREKORMATioN 
in  feveral  parts  of  Germany  ;  which,  however,  wasnot 
confirmed  by  public  authority  till  the  year  164S,  by 
the  treaty  of  Weflphalia,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand III.  The  reign  of  Charles  V.  was  continually 
diflurbed  by  his  warswith  the  German  princes  and  the 
French  king  Francis  I.  Though  fuccefsful  m  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  his  good  fortune  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  it  began  to  forfake  him  ;  which  with  other 
reafons,  occaliaied  his  abdication  of  the  crown.  See 
Charles  V. 

His  brother  Ferdinand  I.  who  in  1558  fucceeded 
•to  the  throne,  proved  a  moderate  prince  with  regard 
to  religion.  He  had  the  addrefs  to  get  his  fon  Maxi- 
milian declared  kingof  the  Romans  in  his  own  life- 
time, and  died  in  1 564.  By  his  laft  will  he  ordered, 
that  if  either  his  own  maleilFue,  or  that  of  his  brother 
Charles,  Ihould  fail,  his  Aulirian  eflates  lliould  revert 
to  his  fecond  daughter  Anne,  wife  to  the  eleftor  of 
Bavaria,  and  her  iflue.  Wc  mention  this  deftination, 
as  it  gave  rife  to  the  late  oppofition  made  by  the  houfe 
of  Bavaria  to  the  pragmatic  fan(5lion,  in  favour  of  the 
cmprefs  queen  of  Hungary,  on  the  death  of  her  father 
Charles  VI.  The  reign  of  Maximilian  II.  was  dilfurb- 
ed  with  internal  commotions,  and  aninvafionfrom  the 
Turks;  but  he  died  in  peace  in  1576.  He  was  iuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Rodolph  ;  who  was  involved  in  wars 
with  the  Hungarians,  and  in  differences  with  his  bro- 
ther Matthias,  to  whom  lie  ceded  Hungary  and  Au- 
ftriain  his  lifetime.  He  was  liicceeded  in  the  empire 
by  Matthias  ;  under  whom  the  reformers,  who  went 
imder  the  na.mes  o^  Luthira/is  and  Calvhiijls,  were  (o 
much  divided  among  themfelves,  as  to  threaten  the 
empire  with  a  civil  war.  The  ambition  of  Matthias 
at  laif  tended  to  reconcile  them  ;  but  the  Bohemians 
revolted,  and  threw  die  imperial  commilfaries  out  of 
a  window  at  Prague.  This  gave  rife  to  a  ruinous 
■  war,  vv'hich  lailed  30  years.  Matthias  thought  to  have 
exterminated  both  parties  ;  but  they  formed  a  confe- 
deracy, called  the  Evangelic  League,  which  was  coim- 
terbalanced  by  a  Catholic  league. 

Matthias  dying  in  1618,  was  fucceeded  by  his  cou- 
lin  Ferdinand  II.  ;  but  the  Bohemians  offered  their 


crown  to  Frederic  thceleftor  Palatine,  the  mofl  power-  Gcrm:i!iy. 

fnl  Proteftaut  prince  in   Germany,  and  fon-in-law  to  ' ^ " 

his  Britannic  majclfy  James  I.      1  hat  prince  Vv-as  ia- 
cautious  enough  to  accept  of  tlie  crown  :  but  lie  loft  it, 
by  being  entirely  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Bava.'ia  and 
the  imperial  generals  at  the  battle  of  Prague  ;  and  lie 
was   even  deprived  of  his  electorate,  the  bell  part  of 
which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.     The  Pro- 
teltaiu  princes  of  Germany,  ho\rever,had  amoiigthein 
at  this  time  many  able  commanders,  who  were  at  tlie 
head  ofarmics,  and  coiitinued  the  war  with  wonderful 
obilinacy  :  among  them  were  the  margrave  of  Baden 
Durlach,    Chriilian    duke   of   Brunfwic,    and    count 
Mansfield  ;  tlie  l.Ul  was  one  of  thebcll  generalsof  the 
age.     Chriifian  IV.   king  of  Denmark  declared  f.ir 
them  ;   and  Richlieu,  the  French  miuifler,  was  not 
fond  of  feeing  the  houfe  of  Auflria  aggrandized.  The 
emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  excellent  generals; 
and  Chriflian,  having  put  himfclf  at  tlie  hca'd  of  the 
evangelic  league,  was  defeated  by  Tilly,  au  Imptria- 
liil  of  great  reputation  in  war.     Ferdinand  made  fo 
moderate  aufe  of  liis  advantages  obtained  over  tJie  Pro- 
teflants,  that  they  formed  a  frefii  confederacy  at  Leip-  . 
lie,  of  which  the  celebrated  Gullavus  Adolplius  king 
of  Sweden  was  the  head.     Aw  account  of  his  olorioiis 
vidories  is  given  under  the  article  Sv/eden.     At  lall 
lie  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  in  16^2.     But 
the  Protellant  caufe  did  not  die  with  him.     He  had 
brought  up  a  fet  of  heroes,  (uch  as  the  dukcof  Saxe 
Weimer,  Torftenfon,  Banier,  and  others,  who  Ihook 
the  Auflrian  power  ;    till,    under    the    mediation  of 
Sweden,  a  general  peace  was  concluded  among  all 
the  belligerent  powers,  at  Munfler,  in  the  year  1648  ; 
which  forms  the  balls  of  the  prelcnt  political  fyllcniof 
Europe. 

Ferdinand  II.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ferdi- 
nand III.  This  prince  died  in  1657;  and  was  fucceeded 
by  the  emperor  Leopold,  a  fevcre,  unamiable,  and  not 
very  fortunate  prince.  He  had  two  great  powers  to 
contend  with,  France  on  die  one  hdc,  and  the  Turks 
on  the  other;  and  was  a  lofer  in  his  war  with  both. 
Louis  XIV.  at  that  time  king  of  France,  was  happy 
in  having  the  two  celebrated  generals  Conde  and  Tu- 
renne  in  his  fervice.  The  latter  had  already  diflin- 
guiflied  hinifelf  by  great  exploits  againfl  the  Spaniards; 
and,  on  the  accelfion  of  Leopold,  the  court  of  France 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  confirming  the  treatv  of 
Munfler,  and  attaching  to  her  rntereft  fevcral  of  tlic 
independent  princes  of  Germany.  The  tranquillity 
which  now  took  place,  however,  Vi^as  not  ellabliilied 
upon  any  permanent  bafis.  War  with  Spain  was  re- 
fumed  in  the  year  1668  :  and  the  gi-eat  fuccefs  of 
Tnrenne  in  the  Netherlands  (limulated  the  ambition  of 
the  prince  of  Conde  to  attempt  the  conquell  of  Fran- 
che  Compte  at  that  time  under  the  prorertion  of  the 
houfe  of  Auflria.  This  was  accomplillied  in  three 
weeks  :  but  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  Louis  had  awakened 
the  jcaloufyof  his  neighbours  to  fuch  a  degi-ee,  that  a. 
league  was  formed  againfl  him  by  England,  Holland, 
and  Sv/eden  ;  and  the  French  monaixh,  dreading  to 
enter  thelills  with  fuch  formidable  enemien,  contented 
to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which,  among 
other  articles,  Franche  Compte  was  rellored.  The 
flamesof  war,  however, were renewedbythe  inditiable 
ambidonof  the  French  monarch  ;  who,  having-  enter- 
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Germany,  cd  into  all  alliance  with  Charles  II.  of  England,  aim- 

— " '  cd  at  nothing  lefs  than  the  total   overthrow  of  the 

Dutch  republic.  The  events  of  thatwar  are  related 
under  the  article  United  Provinces:  here  it  is 
fiifticient  to  obferve,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Dutch  excited  the  compaffion  of  the  emperor  and 
court  of  Spain,  who  now  openly  declared  themfelves 
their  allies.  Turennc  was  oppofed  by  the  prince  of 
Orange  in  conjimftion  with  the  celebrated  imperial 
general  Montecuculi,  whofe  artful  conduft  eluded 
even  the  penetration  of  Turenne,  and  he  fat  down 
fuddenly  beiorce  the  city  of  Bonne.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  liad  likewile 
found  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  French  ge- 
nerals. Bonne  furrcndered  in  a  Ihort  time,  and 
feveral  other  places  of  Cologne  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies  ;  who  likewife  cut  off  the  communication 
betwixt  France  and  the  United  Provinces  ;  ib  that 
Louis  was  foon  obliged  to  recall  his  armies,  and  aban- 
don all  his  conquefls  witli  greater  rapidity  than  they 
had  been  made.  In  1674  he  was  abandoned  by  his 
ally  Charles  II.  of  England,  and  the  bilhop  of  IMunftcr 
and  elcftor  of  Cologne  vi'ere  compelled  to  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  him  ;  but  notwithftanding  thefe 
misfortunes,  he  continued  every  where  to  make  head 
againllhis  enemies,  and  even  meditated  new  conquefts. 
With  a  powerful  army  he  again  invaded  Franche 
Compte  in  perlbn,  and  in  fix  weeks  reduced  the  whole 
province  to  his  obedience.  In  Alface,  Turenne  de- 
feated the  imperial  general  at  Sintzheim,  and  ravaged 
the  palatinate.  Seventy  thoufand  Germans  were  fur- 
prifed  :  a  conllderable  detachment  was  cut  in  pieces  at 
Mulhaufen ;  the  cledlor  of  Brandenburg,  who  had 
been  intrufled  with  tlie  chief  command,  was  routed 
by  Turenne  near  Colmar  ;  a  third  body  met  with  a 
fimilar  fate  at  Turkheim  ;  and  the  whole  German 
forces  were  obliged  atlaJl  to  evacuate  the  province  and 
repai's  the  Rhine. 

Inconfcquenceof  thefe  difafters  the  Imperial  general 
JVIontecuculi  was  recalled  to  aft  againfl  Turenne.  The 
military  fkill  of  the  two  commanders  feemed  to  be  nearly 
equal  ;  but  before  the  fuperiority  could  be  adjudged  to 
either,  Turenne  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  as  he  was 
reconnoitring  a  fituation  for  crefting  a  battery.  By 
his  death  the  Imperialilts  obtained  a  decided  fuperiority. 
Montecuculi  penetrated  into  Alface  ;  and  the  French, 
under  ds  Lorges  nephew  to  the  deceafed  general,  were 
happy  in  being  able  to  efcape  a  defeat. 

Part  of  the  German  army  now  fat  down  before 
Treves, where  they  were  oppofed  by  Marefchal  Crequi; 
but  the  negligence  of  that  general  expofcd  him  to  fuch 
a  dreadful  defeat,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  into  the 
city  with  only  four  attendants.  Here  he  endeavom-ed 
in  vain  to  animate  the  people  to  a  vigorous  defence. 
The  garrifon  mutinied  againll  his  authority  ;  and. 
When  he  refuied  to  fign  the  capitulation  they  made, 
delivered  him  up  prifonerto  the  enemy.  Louis  in  the 
mean  time  had  taken  the  field  in  perfon  againfl  the 
prince  of  Orange  ;  but  the  difaftrous  ftate  of  affairs  m 
Germany  induced  him  to  recall  the  prince  of  Conde 
to  make  head  againfl  Montecuculi.  In  this  campaign 
the  prince  feemed  to  have  the  advantage.  He  com- 
pelled the  Germans  to  raife  the  licgcsof  Hagenau  and 
■Saverne;  and  at  lafl  to  repafs  the  PUiine  without  ha- 
ving been  able  to  force  him  to  a  battle. 


This  was  the  lafl  campaign  made  by  thefe  celebrated  Germany, 

commanders  ;  both  of  them  now,    contented  with  the  " v/— ' 

fame  tliey  had  acquired,  retiring  from  the  field  to 
fpend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  peace.     The  ex- 
cellent difcipline,  however,  which  the  two  great  French 
generals  had  introduced  into  their  armies,  flill  con- 
tinued to  make  them  very  formidable,  though  it  did 
not  always  infure  them  a  viftory.     In  Germany,  the 
dukeof  Lorrian,  who  had  recovered  Philipfburgh,  was 
repeatedly  defeated  by  Marefchal  Crequi,  who  had 
been  ranfomcd  from  his  captivity,  and  become  more 
prudent  by  his  defeat.     In  Flanders,  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  overmatched  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
Marlhal   Luxemburg.      A  peace  was  at  length  con- 
cluded at  Nimeguen  in   1679,  by  which  the  king  of 
France  fecurcd  himfelf  Franche  Compte  with  a  great 
many  cities  in  the  Netherlands;   while  the  king  of 
Sweden  wasreinftated  in  thofe  places  of  which  he  had 
been  fla'ipped  by  the  Danes  and  Germans.     This  tran- 
quillity, jiowever,  was  of  no  long  diu-ation.     Louis 
employed  every  moment  in  preparations  for  new  con- 
quelfs  ;  polleifed  himfelf  of  the  imperial  city  of  Straf- 
burgh  by  treachery  ;  and  difpolfeflisd  the  eleftor  Pala- 
tine and  the  eleftor  of  Treves  of  the  lordlliipsof  Fal- 
kemburg,  Germanilieim,  and  Valdentz.     On  the  moft 
frivolous  pretences  he  had  demanded  Alofl  from  the 
Spaniards  ;   and  on  their  refufal,  feized  upon  Luxem- 
burg.    His  conduft,  in  fliort,  was  fo  intolerable  that 
the  prince  of  Orange,  his  inveterate  enemy,  found 
means  to  unite  the  whole  empire  in  a  league  againfl 
him.     Spain  and  Holland  became  parties  in  the  fame 
caufe  ;  and   Sweden  and  Denmark  feemed  alfo  inclined 
to  accede  to  the  general  confederacy.     Notwithfland- 
ing  thisformidable  combination,  however,  Louis  feem- 
ed flill  to  have  the  advantage.     He  made  himfelf  ma- 
flerof  the  cities  of  Philipfbm-gh,  Manheim,  Franken- 
dal.  Spires,  Worms,  and  Oppenheim  ;    the  fruitful 
country  of  the  palatinate  was  ravaged  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner ;  the  towns  were  reduced  to  aflies  ;  and  the  people, 
driven  from  their  habitations,  were  every  where  left  to 
perilh  through  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
want  of  provifions.     By  this  cruelty  his  enemies  were 
rather  exafperated  than  vanquillied  :   the  Imperalifls, 
under  the  conduft  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  refumed 
their  courage,  and  put  a  flop  the  French  conquefts. 
At  length  all  parties,  weary  of  a  deftruftive  war,  con- 
fented  to  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  in  1697.     By  this 
treaty  Louis  gave  up  to  the  empire,     Fribom-g,  Bri- 
fac,  Klieil,  and  Philipfbiu-g  :   he  confented  alfo  to  de- 
ftroy  the  fortifications  of  Strifburg.     Fort  Louis  and 
Tracrbach,  the  works  of  which  had  exhaufled  the 
fkillof  the  great  Vauban,  with  Lorrain,  Treves,  and 
the    Palatinate,    were   refigned   to    their  refpeftive 
princes ;  infomuch  that  the  terms  to  which  the  French 
monarch  now  confented,  after  fo  many  vittories,  were 
fuch  as  could  fcarce  have  been  expefted  imder  the 
prelTure  of  the  greatefl  misfortunes.     The  views  of 
Louis,  however,  in  conlenting  to  this  apparently  hu- 
miliating treaty,  were  beyond  the  views  of  ordinary 
politicians.     The  health  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  in 
fuch  a  declining  way,  that  his  death  appeared  to  be  ac 
hand  ;  and  Louis  now  refolvecl  to  renew  his  preten- 
iions  to  that  kingdom,   which  he  had  formerly  by 
treaty  folemnly   renounced.     His  deligns  in  this  re- 
fpeft  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  vigilance  of 
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Germany.  William  III.  of  Britain  ;  of  which  Louis  being  fenfi- 
*"     ^'       '  ble,  and  knowing  that  the  emperor  had  claims  of  the 
fame  nature  on  Spain,  he  thought  proper  to  enter  into 
a  very  extraordinary  treaty  with  William.  This  was 
no  Icfs  than  the  partition  of  the  whole  Spanifli  domi- 
nions, which  were  now  to  be  dillributed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.   To  the  yotnig  prince  of  Bavaria  were  to 
be  afltgned  Spain  and  the  tafl  Indies  ;  the  dauphin, 
fon  to  Louis,  was  to  have  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Guipufcoa  ;  while  the  Archduke  Charles,  foix 
to  the  Kmperor  Leopold,  was  to  have  only  the  duchy 
of  Milan.     By  this  fcaudaluus  tready  the  indignation 
of  Charles  was  roufcd,  fo  tliathe  bequeathed  the  whole 
of  his   dominions    to  tiie  prince  of   Bavaria.     This 
fcheme,  however,  was  difconccrted   by    the  fudden 
death  of  the  prince  ;   upon  wliich  a  new  treaty  of  par- 
tition was  concluded  bctweeiT  Louis  and  William.   By 
this  the  kingdom   of   Spain,   together  with  the  Ealt 
India  territories,   were  to  be  bellowed  on  the    Arch- 
duke C  harks,  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  upon  the  duke 
of  Lorrain.  'i  he  laft  moments  of  iheSpanilh  monarch 
weie  dillurbcd  by  the  intrigues  uftlie  rival  houfes  of 
Aulhia  and  Bourbon  ;  but  the  haugluinefs  oi  the  Au- 
ilriau  miniflers  fo  difgufted  thofc  of  Spain,  that  tliey 
prtvailed  upon  their  dying  monarch  to  make  a  new 
will.      By  this  the  whole  of  iiis  dominions  were  be- 
queathed  to  Philip  duke   of  Anjou,  grandfon  to  the 
king  of  France  ;  and  Louis,   prompted  by  his  natural 
ambition,  accepted   the  kingdom   bequeathed   to  his 
grandfon,   excufing  himfelf   to  his  allies  in  the  bell 
manner  he  could  for  departing  from  his  engagements 
with  them.     For  this,  however,  he  was  made  to  pay 
dear.   Hisinfatiable  ambition  and  his  former  fuccelfes 
had  alarmed  all  £urope.     1  he  Emperor,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  kingof  Lnglund,  entered  into  a  new  confede- 
Tacy  againll  him ;  and  a  bloody  war  enlued,  which 
threatened   to  overthrow  the  French  monarchy  en- 
tirely. While  this  war  (of  which  an  account  is  given 
under  the  article  Britain)  was  carried  on  withfuch 
•   fuccefs,  the  Emperor  Leopold  died  in  the  year  1705. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Jofeph,  who  put  the 
elettorsof  Cologne  and  Bavaria  to  the  ban  of  the  ent- 
pire  ;  but  being  ill  ferved  by  Prince  Louis  of  Baden 
general  of  the  empire,  the   French   partly  recovered 
their  affairs,  nothwithftanding  their  repeated  defeats. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  not  all  the  fuccefs  he 
expeftedor  deferved.  Jofeph  himfelf  was  fufpefted  of 
a  deiign  to  fubvert  the  Germanic  liberties  ;  and  it  was 
plain  by  his  condud,  that  he  expecled  bngland  llwuld 
lake  the  labouring  oar   in  the  war,  which  was  to  be 
entirely  carried  on  for  his  benetit,  TheEnglilh  were 
difgufted  at  his  flownefs  and  fcllilhnefs  :  but  he  died  iu 
1 71 1,   before  he  had  reduced  the   Hungarians  ;   and 
leaving  no  male  iifue,  he  was  fucce-eJed  in  the  em- 
pire by  his  brother  Charles  VL    whom  the    allies 
ivvere  endeavouring  to  place  on  the   throne  of  Spain, 
in  oppofition  to  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  grandfon  to 
Louis  XIV. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  took  place  in  171;?, 
Charles  at  firll  made  a  lliow  as  if  lie  would  continue  the 
war;  but  he  found  himfelf  unable,  now  that  he  was 
forfaken  by  the  EngMli.  He  therefore  was  obliged  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  France  at  Baden  in  I  714,  that 
he  might  attend  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks  in  Hun- 
gary ;  where  they  received  a  total  defeat  from  Prince 


Eugene  at  the  battle  of  Pcterwaradiu.  They  recei- 
ved anotherof  equal  importance  from  the  fame  gcnc- 
ralin  1717,  before  Belgrade,  whichfellintothc  liands 
of  thelmperialifts  ;  and  next  year  the  peace  of  Palfa- 
rowitz,  between  them  and  the  Turks,  was  concluded. 
Charles  employed  every  miimte  of  his  leifure  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  in  crca  ling  and  pre  I  erving  his  he- 
reditary dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Haj)pily  for  him,  the  crown  of  Britain  devolved  to  the 
houfe  of  Hanover  ;  an  event  which  gave  him  a  very  de- 
cilive  weight  in  Europe,  by  the  conneclions  between 
George  L  and  IL  and  the  empire.  Charles  was  fen- 
lible  of  this;  and  carried  matters  with  fo  high  a  hand, 
that,  about  the  years  1724  and  1725,  a  breach  enfued 
between  him  and  George  L  and  fo  unfleady  was  the 
fyllem  of  affairs  all  over  Europe  at  that  time,  that  the 
capital  powers  often  changed  their  old  alliances,  and 
concluded  new  ones  contradidory  to  their  iutcrell. 
Without  entering  into  particulars,  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  the  fafety  of  Hanover,  and  its  aggran- 
dizement, was  the  main  obje<5l  of  the  Brililh  court;  as 
that  of  the  emperor  was  the  eftablifhraent  of  the  pran-- 
maticfindtion  in  favourof  his  daughter  the  (late  em- 
prefs-queen),  he  having  no  male  ilfue.  Mutual  concef- 
lions  upon  thofe  great  points  rcftored  a  good  under- 
flanding  between  George  IL  and  the  emperor  Charles; 
and  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  flattered  with  the  view  of 
gaining  the  throne  of  Poland,  relinquiflied  the  great 
claims  he  had  upon  the  Auflrian  fucceffion. 

Tlie  emperor,  after  this,  had  very  bad  fuccefs  in  a 
war  he  entered  into  with  the  Turks,  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken chiefly  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  great  fa- 
crifices  hehadmade  in  Italy  to  the  princes  of  the  houfc 
of  Bourbon.  Prince  Eugene  was  then  dead,  and  he 
had  no  general  to  fupply  his  place.  The  fyllem  of 
France,  however,  under  cardinal  Fleury,  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  pacific;  andfhe  obtained  for  him,  from 
the  Turks,  a  better  peace  than  he  Iiad  reafon  to  ex- 
peft.  Charles,  to  keep  the  German  and  other  powers 
eafy,  had,  before  his  death,  given  his  eldefl  daughter, 
the  late  emprefs-queen,  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of 
Lorrain,  a  prince  who  could  bring  no  accelFion  of  pow- 
er to  the  Auftrian  family. 

Charles  died  in  1740  ;  and  was  no  fooner  in  the 
grave,  than  all  he  had  fo  long  laboured  for  mud  have 
been  overthrown,  had  it  not  been  for  the  firmnefs  of 
George  IL  The  young  king  of  Pruffia  entered  and 
conquered  Silelia,  which  he  faid  had  been  wrongfully 
difmembered  from  his  family.  Tliekingof  Spain  and 
ihe  cleftor  of  Bavaria  fet  up  claims  direi5lly  incompa- 
tible with  thepragmalic  fanirtion,and  in  this  they  were 
joined  by  France  ;  though  all  thofe  powers  hadfolcmn-. 
Jy  guaranteed  it.  The  imperial  throne,  after  aconft- 
derable  vacancy,  wasfilledupby  the  eleftor'of  Bava- 
ria, who  took  the  title  of  Charles  I'll,  in  January 
1 742.  The  French  poured  their  armies  into  Bohemia, 
where  they  took  Prague  ;  and  the  queen  of  Hungary,, 
to  takeoff  the  weight  of  Pruffia,  was  forced  to  cede  to. 
that  prince  tlic  moft  valuable  part  of  the  duchy  of  Si-, 
lefia  by  a  formal  treaty. 

Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  fufFerings,  and  the 
noble  fortitude  with  which  flic  bore  theui,  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  Hungarians,  into  whofe  arms  Ihe 
threw  iierfelf  and  her  little  fon  ;  and  though  they  had 
bcsji  always  remarkable  for  tlieir  difaffeCtion  to  the- 
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Ccrniany.  hoLife  of  Auflria,  they  declared  unanimoudy  in  her 
'  '^  'favour.  Her  generals  drove  the  French  out  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  and  George  II.  at  the  head  of  an  Englilh  and 
Hanoverian  army,  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in 
1743.  Charles  VII.  was  at  this  time  miferable  on 
■the  imperial  throne,  and  would  have  given  the  queen 
of  Hungary  almoft  her  own  terms  ;  but  Ihe  haughtily 
and  impolitically  rejefted  all  accommodation,  though 
.idvifcd  to  it  by  his  Britannic  niajefty,  her  bell  and 
indeed  only  friend.  This  obftinacy  gave  a  colour  for 
the  kingof  Prullia  to  invade  Bohemia,under  pretence 
of  fupporting  the  imperial  dignity  ;  but  though  he 
took  Prague,  and  fubdued  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  not  fupportedby  the  French  ;  upon 
which  he  abandoned  allhisconquelts,  and  retired  into 
Silclia.  This  event  confirmed  the  obftinacy  of  the 
queen  of  Hungary  ;  wlio  came  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  emperor,  that  flic  might  recover  Silefia. 
Soon  after,  his  Imperial  majefty,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  I  74  J,  died;  and  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  then 
grand  dukeof  Tufcany,confortto  the  queen  of  Hunga- 
ry, after  furraounting  fome  difficulties.  Was  chofen. 
emperor. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  allies  againft  the  French  and 
Bavarians  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  lofs  of  the 
battle  of  Fontcnoy,  retarded  the  operations  of  the 
emprefs-qucen  againft  his  Pruflian  majefty.  The  lat- 
ter beat  the  emperor's  brother,  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain,  who  had  before  driven  the  PrutFians  out  of 
Bohemia  ;  and  the  conduiSl  of  the  cmprefs-quecn  was 
fuch,  that  his  Britannic  majefty  thought  proper  to 
guarantee  to  him  the  polIclKon  of  Silclia,  as  ceded  by 
treaty.  Soon  after,  his  Pruflian  Majefty  pretended 
that  he  haddifcovercd  a  fccret  convention  which  had 
been  entered  into  between  the  emprefs-queen,  the  em- 
prefs  of  Rullia,  and  the  king  of  Poland  as  eledor  of 
Saxony,  to  ftrip  him  of  his  dominions,  and  to  divide 
them  among  thcmfelves.  Upon  this  his  Prudian 
majefty,  very  fuddenly,  drove  the  king  of  Poland  out 
of  Saxony,  defeated  liis  troops,  and  look  polfeffion 
of  Drefden  ;  which  he  held  till  a  treaty  was  made  un- 
der the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  by  which 
the  king  of  Pruffia  acknowledged  the  diike  of  Lor- 
rain, great  duke  of  Tufcany,  for  emperor.  The 
war,  however,  continued  in  the  Low  C-ountries,  not 
only  to  the  difadvant.ige,  but  to  the  difcredit,  of  the 
Auftrians  and  Dutch,  till  it  was  finiflied  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-ChapcUe,  in  April  1758.  By  that  treaty 
Silella  was  once  more  guaranteed  to  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia. It  was  not  long  before  that  monarch's  jealoulics 
were  renewed  and  verified  ;  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruf- 
lia's  views  falling  in  with  thofe  of  the  emprefs-queen 
and  the  king  of  Poland,  who  were  unnaturally  fup- 
ported  by  France  in  their  new  fchemes,  a  frelh  war 
was  kindled  in  the  empire.  The  king  of  Prullia  de- 
clared againft  the  adrailFion  of  the  Rullians  into  Ger- 
many, and  liis  Britannic  majefty  againft  that  of  the 
French.  Upon  thofe  two  principles  all  former  dif- 
ferences between  thele  monarchswcre  forgotten,  and 
the  Britith  parliament  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  fubfi- 
dy  of  670,0001.  to  his  Prulliin  majefty  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war. 

The  flames  of  war  now  broke  out  in  Germany  with 
greater  fury  and  more  deftriidiive  violence  than  ever. 
The  armies  of  his  Pruiriaii  majefty,  like  an  irreliftible 
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torrent,  burft  in  Saxony  ;  totally  defeated  the  imperial  Cer«na»)', 

general  Brown  at  the  battle  of  Lowofitz  ;  forced  the  ' ■^ 

Saxons  to  lay  down  their  arms,  though  almoft  im- 
pregnably  fortified  at  Pirna  ;  and  the  eledor  of  Saxo- 
ny fled  to  his  regal  domiilions  in  Poland.  After  this, 
his  Prulhan  niajefty  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  ; 
and  the  French  poured,  by  one  quarter,  their  armies, 
as  the  Rullians  did  by  another,  into  the  empire.  The 
condud  of  liis  Prullian  majefty  on  this  occallon  is  the 
raoft  amazing  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory  ;  for  a 
particular  account  of  which,  fee  the  article  Prussia. 

At  laft,  however,  the  taking  of  Colbeig  by  the 
Ruffians,  and  of  Schweidnitz  by  the  Auftrians,  was 
on  the  point  of  completing  his  ruin,  when  his  raoft 
formidable  enemy,  the  eniprefs  of  Ruffia,  died,  Ja- 
nuary jth  I  762  ;  George  II.  his  only  ally,  bad  died 
on  the  25th  of  October  1760. 

The  deaths  of  thofe  iliuftrious  perfonages  were  fol- 
lowed by  great  confequences.  The  Britifli  miniftry 
of  George  III.  fought  to  finifli  the  war  with  honour, 
and  the  new  emperor  of  Ruffia  recalled  his  armies. 
His  Pruffian  majefty  was,  notwithllauding,  fo  very 
much  reduced  by  his  lolles,  that  the  emprefs-queen, 
probably,  would  have  completed  his  deftruftion,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  wife  backwardnefs  of  other  Ger- 
man princes,  not  to  annihilate  the  houfe  of  Branden- 
burg. At  lirft  the  emprefs-queen  rejefted  all  terms 
propofed  to  her,  and  ordered  30,000  men  to  be  added 
to  her  armies.  The  vilible  backwardnefs  of  her  ge- 
nerals to  execute  her  orders,  and  new  faccelfes  ob- 
tained by  his  Pruffian  majefty,  at  leaft  prevailed  on  her 
to  agree  to  an  arniillice,  which  was  foon  followed  by 
the  treaty  of  Hubertlburgh,  which  fecured  to  his  Pruf- 
fian Majefty  the  polfeffion  of  Silefia.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  emperor  her  hulband,  in  176J,  her  Ton  Jo. 
feph,  who  had  been  crowneilking  of  the  Romans  in 
1 764,  fucceedcd  him  in  the  empire. 

This  prince  Ihowed  an  aftive  and  reftlefs  difpofi- 
tion,  much  inclined  to  extend  his  territories  by  con- 
queft,  and  to  make  reformations  in  the  internal  poli- 
cy of  his  diminions,  yet  without  taking  any  proper 
methods  for  accomplilhing  his  purpofes.  Hence  he 
was  almoft  always  difappointed  ;  infomuch  that  he 
wrote  for  himfelf  the  following  epitaph  :  "  Here  lies 
Jofeph,  unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings."  In  the 
year  i  788,a  war  commenced  betwixt  hiniand  the  king 
of  Pruffia;  in  which,  notwithllanding  the  impetuous 
valour  of  that  monarch,  Jofeph  adtcd  with  fuch  cau- 
tion that  his  adverfary  could  gain  no  advantage  over 
Iiim  ;  and  an  accommodation  took  place  without  any 
remarkable  exploit  on  either  fide.  In  1781  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  Britain  and  the 
United  Provinces,  to  deprive  the  latter  of  the  barrier 
towns  which  had  been  fecured  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  Thefe  indeed  had  frequently  been  of 
great  ufe  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  in  its  ftate  of  weak- 
nefs  ;  but  Jofeph,  confciousof  hisown  llreugth, looked 
upon  it  as  derogatory  to  his  honour  to  allow  fo  many 
ofhis  cities  toreraaiuin  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
to  be  garriloiied  at  his  exi'cnce.  As  at  that  time  the 
Dutch  were  unable  to  refill, the  Imperial  orders  for  eva- 
cuating the  barrier  towns  were  inllantly  complied  with; 
r.or  did  the  court  of  France,  though  then  in  friendlhip 
with  Holland,  make  any  otter  to  interpofe.  Encou- 
raged by  this  fuccefs,  Jofeph  n'jxt  demanded  the  free 
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,  navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  but  as  this  would  cvidcnt- 
'ly  have  been  very  Jetrinieutal  to  the  commercial  in- 
icrcfts  of  Holland,  a  flat  refufal  was  given  to  his  rc- 
quifitions.  In  this  the  emperor  was  nmch  difapfoint- 
cd  ;  hiving  flattered  himfelf  that  the  Hollanders,  in- 
timidated by  his  power,  would  yield  ihc  navigation  of 
the  river  as  cafily  as  they  had  done  the  barrier.  Great 
preparations  were  made  by  the  emperor,  which  the 
Dutch,  on  their  part,  fcemed  determined  to  refifl. 
But  while  the  emperor  appeared  fo  much  let  upon 
this  acquifition,  he  fuddenly  abandoned  the  projeft  en- 
tirely, and  entered  into  a  new  fchcnie  of  excliaugmg 
the  Netherlands  for  the  duchy  of  Bararia.  This  was 
oppofed  by  the  king  of  Pruflia ;  and  by  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  court  of  France,  the  emperor  found  him- 
felf at  lafl  obliged  alfo  to  abandon  his  other  fciieme  of 
obtaining  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded,  under  the  guarantee  of  his 
molt  Chriflian  niajefly.  The  principal  articles  v/ere, 
that  the  States  acknowledged  the  empcroi's  fovereign- 
ty  over  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  limits  of  Scf- 
tingen  ;  they  agreed  to  dcmolifh  certain  forts,  and  to 
pay  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  in  lieu  of  forac 
claims  which  the  emperor  had  on  Maellright,  and  by 
way  af  indemnification  for  laying  part  of  his  territories 
under  water. 

The  treaty  with  the  Dutch  was  no  fooncr  concladed 
than  a  quarrel  with  the  Turks  took  place,  which  ter- 
minated in  an  open  war.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
emperor  had  at  this  time  any  real  provocation,  but 
fcems  to  have  afted  merely  in  confcquencc  of  his  en- 
gagements with  Ruiha  to  reduce  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Signior.  All  thefe  foreign  engagements,  how- 
ever, did  not  in  the  Icafl  retard  the  progrefs  of  refor- 
mation which  the  emperor  carried  on  throughout  his 
dontjnions  with  a  rapidity  fcarcely  to  be  matched,  and 
which  at  laft  produced  the  revolt  of  the  Anflrian  Ne- 
therlands. In  the  courfe  of  his  labours  in  this  way  a 
complete  code  of  laws  was  compiled.  Thefe  were  at 
firft  greatly  commended  for  their  humanity,  as  exclud- 
ing almoft  entirely  every  fpecies  of  capital  punifhment ; 
yet,  when  narrowly  confidered,  the  commutations  were 
found  to  be  fo  exceedingly  fcvcre,  that  the  mofl  cruel 
tleath  would,  comparatively  fpeaking,  have  been  an  aft 
of  mercy.  Even  for  fmaller  crimes  the  punilhments 
were  feverc  beyond  meafure  ;  but  the  greateft  fault  of 
all  was,  that  the  modes  of  trial  were  very  defeflive,  and 
the  punilhments  fo  arbitrary,  that  the  mofl  perfcifl  and 
innocent  charafler  lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  tyrannical 
judge.  The  innovations  in  ecclefiaflical  matters  were, 
however,  mofl  offcnfive  to  his  fubjefts  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Among  the  many  changes  introduced  intothis 
department,  the  following  were  fome  of  the  moft  re- 
markable. I.  An  abridgement  of  divine  fervice.  2. 
A  total  fupprclfion  of  vocal  performers  in  choirs,  3.  The 
introduflion  of  the  vernacular  language  inflead  of  the 
Latin  in  adminiflcring  the  facraments.  4.  The  prohi- 
l)ii  ion  of  chanting  hymns  in  private  houfes.  J.  The  fup- 
prelTionofagrcat  number  of  religions  houfesjanJ  the  re- 
duftionof  the  nuniberof  the  clergy.  6.  The  total  aboli- 
tionof  the  papal  fupremacy  throughoutthe  Imperial do- 
jT^nions.  The  fuoc  fpiritof  iniiovaiioa  dil'played  itfelf 
even  iu  the  mod  minute  matters.  Many  favours  were 
beflovved  upon  the  Jews ;  and  in  1786  the  emperor 
wrote  with  his  ov^n  hand  to  the  difcrcnt  handicraft 
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their  youth    might   be  received  as  apprentices  in  that  "" — 

city.  Severe  laws  againU  gaming  were  enafled  and 
put  in  execution  with  equal  rigour.  Heavy  rtfliric- 
tions  were  alfo  laid  on  all  the  focieties  of  frce-mafons 
in  Germany,  while  thole  iu  the  Netherlands  were  to- 
tally fupprclled. 

The  great  number  of  innovations  in  religious  mat- 
ters were  highly  relented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, who  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their 
attachment  to  the  Romifh  religion  in  its  mofl  fupcrfti- 
tious  form.  IniJeed  the  alterations  iu  ihe  civil  confti- 
tutiun  were  fo  great, -that  even  thofe  who  were  leafl  bi- 
goited  in  this  rcfpeft  began  ro  fear  that  their  liberties 
were  in  danger,  and  an  univerfal  dilTatisfaflion  was 
excited.  The  emperor  behaved  at  lirft  in  a  ver/ 
haughty  manner,  refuled  to  yield  the  fmallefl  point 
to  the  fulicitatious  of  his  fuhjeds.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  a  general  revolt  was  about  to  take  placf, 
and  being  unable  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  Turk- 
ilh  war,  to  fpare  fuch  a  force  as  would  be  nccef- 
fary  to  reduce  the  provinces  to  obedience,  he  thought 
proper,  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  to  protriifc  a  reliora- 
tion  of  their  ancient  conflitiition  and  privileges.  His 
promifes,  however,  were  found  to  be  fo  delufive,  and 
his  conduft  was  fo  arbitrary  and  capricious,  that  ia 
the  end  of  the  year  1789,  the  States  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  .'\u(trian  Netherlands  came  to  a  relblu- 
tion  of  entirely  throwing  off  the  yoke.  Articles  of  a 
federal  union  were  dra%vn  up,  and  a  n:w  republic  was 
formed  under  the  title  of  the  Belgh  Frovinca.  The 
fituation  of  the  emperor's  affairs  at  that  time  did  not 
allow  him  to  take  the  meafures  ncceffary  for  preventing 
this  revolt ;  to  which  perhaps  his  ill  (late  of  health  alio 
contributed.  About  the  beginning  of  February  1790 
his  diflemper  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be 
thought  dangerous ;  and  continuing  daily  to  grow 
worfe,  hefunk  under  it  on  the  20th  of  the  fame  month, 
in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  and  26th  of  his  reign. 

The  leaders  of  the  Auftrian  revolution,  however, 
foon  became  fo  difagreeable  to  their  countrymen,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  fly;  and  thecongrcfs,  which  had 
been  eftabliflicd  as  the  fuprcme  legillative  body,  beha- 
ved with  Aich  tyranny,  that  they  became  generally 
detcfted.  Mean  time  the  late  emperor  was  fucceedej 
by  his  brother  Peter  Leopold  Jofcph  grand  duke  of 
Tufcany ,  under  whole  ad minill ration  matters  have 
taken  a  more  favourable  turn.  By  his  wifJom,  mo- 
deration,  and  humauiiy,  he  has  already  in  a  great  mea- 
fure retrieved  the  bad  confequences  of  his  prcdrceHbr'.? 
conduiSl,  having  made  pSacc  with  tlie  Ottomans,  and 
regained  the  allegiance  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  upon 
the  whole  feems  to  be  aftuated  not  more  by  a  fenle  of 
his  own  rights,  than  by  a  regard  to  llie  rights  aiij 
happinefs  of  his  fubjefts. 

At  prefent,  Germany  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
the  Baltic  Sea,  Denmark,  and  the  German  Ocean; 
on  the  eaft,  by  Pruffia,  Hungary,  and  Poland  ;  and  on 
the  well  by  the  Low  Countries,  Lorraine,  and  Fraiichi 
Compie:  lb  that  it  now  comprehends  the  Pala;inate, 
of  Cologne,Triers,  and  Liege,  wliich  formerly  belong- 
ed to  the  Gauls;  and  is  difmcmbered  of  Friclland, 
Groningen,  andOvcryifcl,  which  arc  now  incorpora- 
ted with  the  Low  Countries. 

Since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  tiis  country 
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Cenuany.  has  been  divided  into  High  and  Low  Germany.    The 
firft  comprehends  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  Fran- 
conia,  Snabia,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,    Moravia,   Aaflria, 
Carinthia,  Carniola,  Siiria,  the  Svvifs,  and  the  Grifons. 
The  provinces  of  Lower  Germany  are,  the  Low  Coun- 
try of  the  Rhine,  Triers,  Cologne,  Mentz,  Wellpha- 
lia,  Heffe,  Brunlwic,  Mifnia,   Lufatia,  High  Saxony 
upon  the  Elbe,  Low  Saxony  upon  the  Elbe,  Meckleu- 
hurgh,  Lunenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania. 
Monarchy  was  firft  cftabliflicd  in  Germany  by  Clo- 
tion  of  the  dovicli :   after  him  Charlemagne  extended  his  power 
empire.       and  his  dominions ;  and  fo  great  had  the  empire  be- 
come, that   during  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  ion,  go- 
vernment wasadminifttred  in  the  provinces  byperfons 
•vefted  with  power  for  that  purpofe  under  the  title  of 
Dukes,     In  the  diftrifts  of  thcfc  provinces,  juftice  was 
diftributed  by  a  comes  or  count,  which  oiBcer  was  in 
German  called  Crnf.     Bat  from  their  courts  lay  an 
appeal  to  that  of  the  emperor,  before  a  prefident  ftyled 
Comes  Palatiniis,  that  is,  <'  count  Palatine,  or  of  the 
palace,"  in  German  denominated  Pfalzgraf.  Tlie  fron- 
tiers or  marches  were  governed  by  a  marquis,  ftyled 
hy  the  Germans  Markgraf,  fimilar  to  the  lord  warden 
in  England.     Generally  the  centre  of  the  empire  was 
ruled  by  an  officer,  who  poirciTed  a  fimilar  power,  but 
a  greater  extent  of  dominion,  than  the  Grave,  under 
the  title  of  Landgrave.     Towns  and   caftles,   which 
were  occafionally  honoured  with  the  rcfidence  of  the 
emperor,  were  governed  by  a  Burggraf.     It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  fignification  of  the  above 
mentioned    titles,    a»d  the  extent   of    power  wbich 
they  conferred  upon  the  perfons  honoured  with  them, 
difier  according  to  the  fucceffive  ages  and  the  gradual 
developement  of  the  German  conftituiion. 

By  realon  of  family  bruils  in  the  Imperial  houfe,  and 
civil  wars  in  the  dominions,  the  dignity  of  the  fove- 
reign  was  deprefled,  and  a   new  form  in  the  govern- 
ment raifed  up.     The  dukes  exalted  themfelves  above 
the  power  of  the  emperor,  and  fecured  for  their  fons  a 
fucceffion   to  their  greatnefs;     while    the  intercft  of 
the  fovereign,  in  order  to  ftrengihen  the  bond  of  per- 
fonal  attachment,  ratified   10  others  and  their  defcen- 
danis  that    fway  which  had  been  formerly  delegated 
and  dependent  on  his  will.     Hence  arofe  the  modern 
conftituiion  of  diftind  principalities,   aeknowledging 
one  head  in  the  perfon  of  the  emperor.     But   fliortly 
after  the  election  of  Conrade  duke  of  Franconia  to  the 
throne,   this  new-gained  authority  of  the  princes  be- 
came doubtful.     However,  after  moll  violent  diftur- 
bances  and  confulions,  tlie  regulations  yielded   10  by 
Albert   II.  and   his  fuccefibrs,  particularly  by  Frede- 
rick in.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  German  conftitu- 
iion:  but  the  power  and  form  of  which  were  after- 
wards improved   by  Maximili.m.     Before  Charles  V. 
mounted  the  throne  on  the  ilcaih  of  Maximilian,  the 
electors  formed  a  bulwark  againft  the  Imperial  power, 
by  an  inftrument  called  the  capitulation ;  to  which  ar- 
ticles of  government  he  and  all  emperors  elefted  fince 
have  fworn  previous  to  their  inveftiture  with  Imperial 
dignity. 

When  the  German  monarchy  received  an  eleftive 
form,  tlie  right  of  eleiftion  was  not  limited  to  the  great 
officers  of  ftate,  for  other  princes  participated  of  this 
privilege.  But  the  empire  beiBg  governed  by  four 
dukes,  the  princes  uader  their  authority,  in  order  to 
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court  their  favour,  gave  to  them  the  difpofal  of  their  Gernun^. 
votes,  and  of  thofe  of  their  vaflals.     The  three  arch-  ^— — v— ' 
bifiiops  alfo,  who  were  iiecellarily  prefent  at  the  coro- 
nation, obtained  the  eleftoral  dignity.     However,  be- 
fide  this  origin  of  the  modern  electors,  the  high  fta- 
tions  about  court  procured  their  poftcfTors  an  influence 
over  other  members,  and  their  general  reiidcnce  there 
gave   them  a  folid  advantage    in    their  conftant  and 
early  prefence  at  the  diet  of  eleftion.     For  in  times 
of  turbulence  feveral  emperors  were  elefted,    when 
prin-ces  had  not  an  opportunity  to  attend.     And  hence 
fpriing  op  a  fan^Hion  to    that  right,  which   the  high 
officers  of  the  houlhold  had  afliimed,  of  elefting  with- 
out any  confultation  of  the  other  members  of  the  em- 
pire.    Pope  Gregory   X.  too,  either  conceiving  that 
they  did  poffefs,  or   willing  that  they  Ihould  acquire, 
this  right,  exhorted  them  in  a  buii  to  terminate  the 
troubles  of  Germany   by   cleding  an  emperor.     And 
fince  that  period  they  have  been  held  as  the  fole  elec- 
tors. But  the  poflcffion  cf  this  high  power  was  ftrength- 
enedby  a  league  amongft  thcmi'elvcs  called  the  eleiioral 
union,  which  received  additional  confirmation  from  the 
emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  was  formally  and  fully 
ratified  by  that  famous    conftitution  of  Charles  IV. 
itrmedlhc  golden  bull ;  according  to  which,  the  ter- 
ritories and  the  high  offices  by  which  the  eleftoral  dig- 
nity is  conveyed,  inuft  defcend  according  to  the  right 
of  primogeniture,  and  are  indivifible. 

The  golden  bull  declares  the  following  number  and 
titles  of  the  eleiSiors:  The  archbiihop  of    Mentz  a^ 
great  chancellor  of  the  German  empire  ;  the  eletftor  of 
Cologne  as  great  chancellor  of  the  empire  in  Italy  ; 
the  eledor  of  Triers  as  great  chancellor  of  the  empire 
in    Gaul    and   Aries  ;   th«  king  of   Bohemia  as   cup- 
bearer ;  the  count  Palatine  as  high  fteward  ,  the  duke 
of  Saxony  as  grand  marflial;  the  margrave  of  Branden- 
burgh  as  grand  chamberlain.     The  number  originally 
was    feven,    but    the    emperor    Leopold   created  the 
duke  of  Luneaburgh,  anceftor  to  the  prefent  Britilh 
fovereign,  an  eleftor  ;  to  whom  the  poft  of  trch-irea- 
furer  was  afterwards  givei  j  and  thus  Hanover  forms 
the  eighth  elcftorate.     But  this  number  cannot  be  in- 
creafed  by  the  emperor  wiihout  a  previous  eleftion  by 
the  elei2ors  themfelves  ;   who,  thus  capable  of  cleft- 
iiig,  and  of  being  elefted,may  ftylc  themfelves  Co/w/i^- 
rantes  ;  and  they  cxercifc  part  of  the  imperial  authori-        ^ 
ty,  if  a  vacancy  of  the  throne  happen.     But  when  oritlcaion 
before  this  occurs,  the  elcdlion  of  the  cn-.peror  is  pro-  of  the  em- 
ceeded  to  after  the  following  manner  :  The  cleftor  of  peror. 
Mentz,  before  the  lapfe  of  a  month  after  the  death  of 
the  emperor,  fummons,  as  great  chancellor  of  the  em- 
pire, the  reft  of  the   eleflors  to  attend  on  fome  fixed 
day  within  the  fpace  of  three  months  from  the  date  of 
the  I'umraons.     The  eleftors  generally  fend  their  am- 
bafladors   to  the  place  of  election,  which  is  held  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Mayne  ;  but  faving  the  right  of  the 
city  of  Frankfort,  it  may  be  held  elfewhere. 

When  the  diet  of  cieftars  is  alTembled,  they  proceed 
to  compofe  the  capitulation,  to  which  the  emperor 
when  elected  is  to  fwear.  The  capitulation  being  ad- 
jufted,  the  elector  of  Mentz  appoints  a  day  for  the 
election.  When  this  day  arrives,  tlie  gates  of  the  city 
are  ihut,  and  thekcys  delivered  lo  the  elector  of  Mentz, 
The  eleftors  or  their  ambalTadsrs,  proieliants  except- 
ed, repair  in  great  pomp  to  raafs;  and  after  its  ce!e- 
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bration  they  took  a  folemn  oath  to  choofc,  unbiafTed 
■  and  uninfluenced,  the  perfon  that  appears  mod  proper 
for  the  imperial  dignity.  After  this  they  repair  to 
the  facrifty,  where  the  elector  of  Mentz  firll  afks,  if 
there  be  any  impediment  known  againfl  their  proceed- 
ing at  prcfent  to  an  eleftion  ?  and  next  he  obtains  a 
proraifc  that  the  perfon  clefted  by  the  majority  (liall 
be  received  as  emperor.  The  declarations  of  the  elec- 
toral ambalTadors,  in  rcfped  to  thefe  two  points,  are 
recorded  by  two  notaries  of  the  empire.  Then  all 
■witnelfes  withdraw;  and  theeleftor  of  Mentz colle6l- 
Jng  the  fuffrages,  which  are  viva  voce,  and  giving  his 
own  laft,  the  witneifes  arc  recalled,  and  he  declares  the 
perfon  whom  the  eleftors  hid  chofen.  But  the  elec- 
tion is  not  complete,  nor  is  the  new  emperor  pro- 
claimed, until  the  capitulation  be  fworn  to  either  by 
himfelf  or  by  his  ambalfadors  if  he  be  abfent.  From 
tliis  time  he  is  (lyled  king  of  the  Romans  uniil  the  co- 
ronation takes  place ;  which  ceremony  confers  the 
tiile  of  emperor.  According  to  the  golden  bull,  it 
Ihould  be  celebrated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  out  of  re- 
fpeft  to  Charlemagne,  who  refided  there  ;  but  faving 
the  right  to  Aix  la-Chapclle,  it  may  take  place  elfe- 
vvhere.  The  coronation  is  performed  by  the  archbifhop 
of  Mcntz  or  eledlor  of  Cologne.  And  when  he  is 
feated  on  his  throne,  the  duke  of  Saxony  delivers  in- 
to his  hand  the  fword  of  Charles  the  Great,  with 
which  he  makes  fome  knights  of  the  holy  Roman  em- 
pire, and  is  alfo  obliged  to  confer  that  honour  upoti 
fuch  others  as  are  nominated  by  the  refpeiflive  elec- 
tors. When  he  proceeds  to  dinner  in  the  great  hall, 
he  is  feated  at  a  table  elevated  two  (leps  higher  than 
that  of  the  eledlors,  and  is  ferved  by  counts  of  the  em- 
pire. The  eleftors,  each  of  whom  has  alfo  his  table, 
are  attended  by  the  gentlemen  of  their  refpective 
courts.  Thefe  elcftors,  who  aflift  pcrfonally  at  the 
ceremony,  fit  and  eat  at  their  own  tables ;  but  thofc 
■who  are  reprefented  by  ambafladors  have  only  their 
tables  covered  out  of  form  with  plates,  at  which  the 
ambafladors  do  not  fit. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  empire  during  the  reign  of 
an  emperor,  his  prefumptivc  fucceflbr  may  be  eledled 
king  of  the  Romans.  But  this  eleflion  confers  at 
firft  a  mere  title;  for  by  an  exprcfs  article  in  his  ca- 
pitulation, the  king  of  the  Romans  fwears  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  government  during  the  life  of  the 
emperor;  but  on  his  deceafe,  the  coronation  con- 
firms him  emperor  without  a  fccond  eleelion. 

Should  there  not  be  a  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
throne  become  vacant,  the  government  is  adminiftered 
by  vicars  of  the  empire,  who  are  the  elcftors  Palatine 
and  of  Saxony,  as  count  palatine  and  arch-marlhal  of 
the  empire.  Each  has  his  diftridt  and  tribunal  of  the 
vicariate  ;  and  by  the  gold=n  bull  it  is  eflabliflied,  that 
all  a(!ts  of  the  vicars  are  valid  ;  but  they  are  all  fully 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  ;  which  confirmation,  by 
an  article  of  his  capitulation,  he  is  bound  to  give. 

There  are  alfo  vicars  of  the  emperor.  Thefe  ofHces 
are  conflituted  by  a  delegation  of  the  imperial  power 
from  the  emperor  to  any  prince  of  the  empire,  when 
he  is  unable  to  execute  his  authority  himfeif.  But 
thefe  vicars  fland  accountable  to  the  emperor;  their 
adts  may  be  annulled  and  their  ojRces  revoked,  all  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and  determinable 
at  his  pleafure. 
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when  the  race  ef  Charlemagne  ccafed  to  govern  in  <?erifiri)y,. 

Germany,  the  princes  and  dates  aflbciatcd  f)  continue  ' <^— ^ 

tht  empire;  and  that  its  mnjcfly  might  be  vifiblr,  and 
its  laws  enforced,  they  agreed  to  choofc  an  emperor. 
Frem  this  emperor  all  electors  and  princes  except  thofc 
before  1582  rceeive  invcftiture  of  their  dominions; 
counts  and  (ret  cities  from  the  Aulic  council.  But 
this  inveftiturc  is  no  more  than  a  fign  of  fubmiflion  to 
the  majefly  of  the  empire,  which  is  depofited  in  the 
emperor.  For  as  the  conflituted  members  of  the  em. 
pirearc  dependent  on  that  colleftivc  union  from  which 
they  d«rive  proteflion,  they  therefore  fhow  this  de- 
pendence on  the  emperor,  becaule  he  rcprefeHis  the 
majefly  of  the  union,  or  of  the  empire  ;  but  in  all 
other  refpefts  they  arc  independent  and  free. 

Thefe  princes  or  fovereigns  may  even  wage  war 
with  the  prince  wearing  the  imperial  crown,  as  pof- 
felfed  of  other  titles  and  dominions  nnconncdted  with 
his  imperial  (lation.  Nor  can  the  fovereignty  of  any 
member  be  afTeded  fo  long  as  he  rcn>ains  loyal  to  the 
empire  ;  which  loyalty  conftitutcs  his  duty,  and  fecures 
bim  its  protedliou.  But  fliould  he  be  guilty  of  any 
violation  againft  the  emperor,  as  head  of  the  empire, 
fuch  a  crime  would  commit  him  to  the  punilhment  of 
its  laws,  and  he  would  be  put  under  the  ban.  For 
this  crime  would  be  againll  that  coUeftive  body  of  fo- 
vereigns whofe  union  conflitutes  the  empire;  and  there- 
fore iny  violation  of  that  union  is  juftly  punifhed  witK 
deprivation  of  thefe  territories  which  render  fuch  fo- 
vereigns members  of  the  empire.  Nor  can  this  pu- 
nifliment  of  the  ban  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  thofe 
princes  who  derive  their  fovereighty  from  this  confli- 
tution,  and  whofe  fiibjeftion  is  an  aft  of  iheir  own 
confent.  However,  no  member  of  the  emjnre  can  at 
prefent  be  put  under  the  ban  without  being  firfl  heard, 
and  without  the  concurrence  of  the  eleftors,  princes, 
and  dates,  being  previonlly  obtained.  ,, 

The  emperor  is  endowed  with  many  privileges,  and  Powers bf 
his  power  partly  appears  in  the  excrciic  of  hisrcferved  theempe* 
rights,  or  the  peculiar  prerogatives  annexed  to  the  im-  ror. 
perial  dignity.     He  grants  to  princes  the  invediture  of 
their  dominions  ;  but  to  this  he  is  bound  as  the  laws 
direft.      He  confers  titles,    but   promifes   that    they 
ihall  be  bellowed  only  on  fuch  perfons  as  will  maintain 
their  dignity,  and  can  fupport  their  rank.     Befide,  he 
can  give  merely  the  title  :  for  the  pswer  or  privilegs 
of  prince  or  count  can  be  obtained  only  from  their  re- 
fpeftive  bodies.  But  in  fume  inftances,  even  titlesare 
of  high  importance.  For  the  delcendantsof  a  prince  ar« 
incapable  of  fucceflion,  iftheir  mother  be  of  inferior  ranK 
to  their  father;   but  the  conferring  of  a  title  ennobles 
her  and  removes  the  bar,  if  the  collaieral  line  confents. 

Tlie  emperor  can  alfo  make  cities,  found  uni- 
verfities,  grant  the  privilege  of  fairs,  &c.  He  can  al- 
fo  difpenfe  with  the  tedious  terms  of  minority,  and  em- 
power princes  to  affume  at  an  earlier  age  tiic  govern- 
ment of  their  own  dominions.  He  decides  all  rank 
and  precedency,  and  has  a  ^ower  oi  prh//te  precei,  that 
is,  of  granting  for  once  in  e\ery  chapter  of  the  em- 
pire a  vacant  feat.  But  he  is  not  above  the  lavv  ;  ior 
eleftors  have  not  only  chofen  but  dcpofed  emperors. 
However,  the  influence  of  the  capitulation  is  to  pre- 
vent fuch  rigorous  proceedings  :  but  ihould  the  capi- 
tulation be  violated,  the  college  of  electors  might  pro- 
ceed to  remonftrance;  and  if  thclercmonllryicesllioiild 
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Germany,  he  wicliout  tWcQ.,  in  conjunflion  with  the  diet,  they 
might  relbrt  [o  more  forcible  remedies. 

The  diet  is  tliat  allembly  of  the  ftates  in  which  the 
kgillative  power  of  the  empire  refides  ;  and  is  compo- 
fed  of  the  elei5tors,  princes,  prelates,  counts,  and  free 
cities    of   tiic  empire.      It  has  fat   fiuce   1663,    and 
is  held  ufiially  at  Ratifbon.     The  emperor,  when  pre- 
fent,  prefidcs  in  perfon  ;  when  abfent,  by  his  commif- 
fary,    whofe   communication    of  propofals   from  the 
emperor  to  the  affembly  is  called  the  comm![forial  de- 
cree.    The   elector  of  Prlentz,  as  oiiancellor  of  the 
empire,  is  dirti^tor  of  tlie  cict ;  and  to  his  chancery 
arc  all    things  addrcflVd   that  arc  to  be  fiibmiitcd  to 
the  empire  ;   the  reading  of  which  by  his  fccretary  to 
ttic  fetretjtics  of  the  other  niiniflers  at  the  diet  is  de- 
nominated/^-r  diftaturam,  and  conftitiitts  the  form  of 
tranfiiiitting  papers  or  memorials  to   the   dii5laiurc  of 
the  empire  — The  diet  is  compofed  of  three  diflindt 
colleges,  each  of  which    has   its   particular   dire^ftor. 
The  lirft  college  is  that  ofeleftars  ;  of  which  thearch- 
bifliopof  Mcnta  isdireiiifor  as  firll  eleflor.  The  fecond 
college  is  that  of  princes.    It  conl'ifls  of  princes,  arch- 
Tiidiops  and   bilhops ;    and  of  prelates,    abbots,    and 
counts,  who.  are   not  confidered   as  princes.      Each 
prince  fpiritual  and  Semporal  has  a   vote,  but  prelates 
and  counts  vote  by  benches.    The  prelates  are  divided 
into  two  benches,  the  counts  into  four  :  and  each  bench 
has  only  one  vote.     The  archduke  of  Auftria  and  the 
arehbiihop  of  Siltzburg  are  alternately  directors  of  th.e 
college  of  princes.     The  third  college    is  that  of  the 
free  cities  of  the  empire  ;  the  direiSor  of  which  is  the 
Kiinifter  ot  the  city  in  which  the  diet  happens  to  lit. 

Ill  all  thcfe  colle<;es,  ilie  fentiments  of  the  m.ijority 
is  conclufive,  except  in  refpctl;  of  fundamental  laws, 
which  affeit  the  whole  eu)pire,  or  fuch  matters  as  re. 
late  to  religion.     In  thefe  they  mud  be  unanimous. 

Where  religion  rs  intercilcd,  the  proceedings  arc 
alfo  diifcrent.  The  colleges  are  then  coalidered  as 
confining  of  two  bndics,  the  evangelic  and  the  catho- 
lic ;  and  if  any  religious  points  be  propofcd,  it  mull 
meet  not  only  the  unauimous  concurrence  of  the  pro- 
pofing  body,  but  muft  have  the  majority  of  the  other 
to  cllablilh  it.  This  di-lfinftion  arofe  from  a  conjunc- 
tion called  the  {"^angcitf  body  ;  which  was  formed  by 
the  Prolcflant  flaies  and  princes  to  gu.ird  the  Pro- 
leftant  iutereft  in  Germany,  by  watching  over  the 
laws  for  the  fecurity  of  their  religion,  and,  in  cafe 
of  violation,  by  obtaining  reJrefs  from  the  imperial 
throne.  For  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  as  in  the  pa- 
latinate, where  the  count  is  a  Papill  and  the  fubjefls 
arc  Proteflants,  ftiould  opprelHons  arife,  application 
would  be  made  to  the  evangelic  body  through  the  di- 
rciftor.  The  ele<51:or  of  Saxony  is  direiflor  of  the  evan- 
gelic body,  though   he   is  a  Papill  :   but  therefore  his 
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reprefciitaiions  in  favour  of  the  Proteftants  have  more 
force  ;  and  bcfide,  fhould  he  abnfe  an  office  which  in. 
veils  him  with  confiderable  weight  and  influence,  he 
could  be  inftanily  deprived  of  ir. 

The  firft  two  colleges  are  flyled  fuperior,  and  in  ef- 
fect conflitutc  the  diet  :  for  all  points  that  come  be- 
fore the  diet,  are  generally  firft  deliberated  in  the  col. 
lege  of  elefl'ors,  and  pafs  from  that  to  the  college  of 
princes  ;  in  which,  if  any  objcftions  arife,  a  free  con- 
ference takes  place  between  the  direftors  of  each  col- 
lege.   And  flioiild  they,  \%  confequence  of  this  free 


conference,  concur,  they  invite  the  third  college  to  Germany, 
accede  to  their  joint  opinion  ;  which  invitation  is  gc-  "— ^'— ^ 
nerally  complied  with  :  but  (liould  this  college  returns 
refufal,  the  opinion  of  the  other  two  colleges  isinfome 
few  cafes  engrolfcd  in  the  chancery,  and  delivered  10 
the  emperor's  commillary  as  the  opinion  of  the  empire. 
The  opinion  of  the  third  college  is  merely  mentioned 
at  the  clofc.  However,  though  the  fuperior  colleges 
do  in  efteiSl  conllitute  the  diet :  yet  the  received  maxim- 
is,  that  no  two  colleges  conflitute  a  majority,  that  is, 
the  majority  of  voices  at  the  diet ;  nor  can  tiie  empe- 
ror continn  the  opinion  of  two  colleges  as  an  opinion 
of  the  diet.  By  the  peace  of  Wcftplialia,  a  decilive 
vote  was  recognized  as  a  right  of  the  imperial  cities, 
which  the  two  fuperior  colleges  fliould  not  infringe 
upon  ;  their  vote  being,  by  the  fundamental  law,  of 
equal  weight  with  that  of  the  electors  and  princes. 

After  a  meafure  is  approved  of  by  the  colleges,  it 
is  fiibniitted  to  his  imperial  majelly  to  receive  his  ne- 
gative or  confirmation.  Should  he  approve  ihe  point, 
it  ispublilhed  in  his  name  as  the  refolution  of  the  em- 
pire, which  Hates  are  exhorted  to  obey,  and  tribunals 
defired  to  conhder  as  fuch. 

The  diet  not  only  makes  and  explains  laws,  but  de- 
cides ambiguous  cafes.  It  mufl  alfo  be  confulted  be- 
fore war  is  made  ;  appoints  the  fitld-mai  ihal  who  is  to 
command  the  army,  and  afligns  him  his  council  of 
war.  The  diet  alfo  enters  into  and  makes  alliances, 
b\it  ufually  empowers  the  em.pcror  to  negociate  ihem  ; 
and  foreign  dates  have  their  ambafladors  at  the  diet, 
but  the  diet  fends  no  miniilcrs  to  foreign  couris.  27 

In  the  origin  of  the  empire,  juftice  was  adminillercd  Admiiii- 
in  the  diftridfs  of  the  povinccs  by  counts,  and  appeals  ftiation  of 
lay  from  their  courts  to  that  of  the  emperor  before  the  ju'^'^^i  *''^. 
count  pahainc.  But  as  civil  broils  lliook  the  power 
of  the  emperor,  ihey  interrupted  alfo  the  courfe  of 
juflice.  The  confequcnl  inconveniences  caufrd  fevrral 
folicitations  to  be  preferred  from  the  ftates  10  diffeient 
emperors  for  the  eflablifliment  of  a  court  of  jultice, 
which  (hould  take  cognizance  of  great  as  well  as  fmall 
caufes.  And  at  length  fiich  a  court  was  ere..'trd  by 
Maximilian  I.  under  the  title  of  the  Jm^criat  Chamber 
at  Worvts,  in  the  year  1495;  but  was  removed  to 
Spires  iu  1535,  and  to  Wetzlar  in  1696,  where  it  is 
now  held.  The  members  of  this  court  are  a  judge  of 
the  chamber  and  25  afl'ellbrs,  partly  Prote.lants  partly 
Papift?.  The  prcfident  is  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
the  alfelTors  by  the  flates.  The  court  receives  appeals 
from  inferior  jurifdiftiors,  and  decides  dubious  titles  ; 
and  all  caufes  before  it  between  prince  and  prince,  or 
princes  and  private  pcrfons,  are  adjudged  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  refpeftive  parties,  or  according  to  the 
Imperial  law.  This  tribunal  is  under  the  infpeiSion 
of  vifitors  appointed  by  the  flates ;  and,  during  their 
vifitation,  the  fcntenccs  of  the  court  are  fubjeft  to  re- 
vilion.  Appeals  lit  aftt  rwards  alfo  from  the  judgment 
ef  the  vifiiors  to  that  of  the  diet.  » 

The  emperors,  finding  themfclves  deprived  of  many  AuUc 
of  their  powers,  wifticd  to  raifc  their  prerogatives  by  council, 
forming  a  tribunal,  of  which  they  would  name  the 
judge3,and  before  whom  caufes  in  the  lafl  refort  ihould 
come.  But  Maximilian  forsfaw,  in  refpeft  to  the 
new  tribunal,  that  though  a  confcioufnefs  of  its  im- 
portance made  the  liaiej  (Irugglc  for  its  ereftion,  the 
expcnc«5  of  its  cllab'.iflinicHt  vioald  make  thcmnegleft 
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Germany,  its  fupport  ;  and  the  event  bore  witncfs  to  his  fagacity. 
^"■^''"^  But  when,  tliroiigh  the  omillions  and  negligence  of 
the  dates,  there  happened  to  be  a  ceiFation  in  the  di- 
Ih'ibution  of  jufttce  by  the  Imperial  chamber,  he  re- 
vived his  court  of  the  count  Palatinate  or  Aiilic  coun- 
cil. And  in  order  lo  gain  the  quiet  aquitfctnce  of 
the  ftates,  under  the  niafk  of  a  partition  of  power,  and 
of  generous  moderation,  he  defired  them  to  add  eight 
to  the  number  of  affclFors,  and  the  (alaries  of  all  Ihuuld 
be  difchargcd  by  him.  The  flates  fwallowed  the  bait, 
but  foon  perceived  that  they  had  lolt  part  of  their  li- 
berty. 

The  emperor,  by  keeping  the  tribunal  alvi'ays  open, 
by  filling  its  feats  with  men  of  tirft-ratc  talents,  and 
by  having  its  feutences  duly  and  Ipcedily  executed, 
drew  all  caufes  before  it.  The  ftates  remonllraied, 
declaring,  that  the  Imperial  chamber  ought  to  be  not 
only  the  fuprcme,  but  Iblc  tribunal  of  that  kind.  The 
emperor  anl'wcred,  that  he  had  erefled  the  Imperial 
chamber  in  confequence  of  their  lolicitations  ;  but  as 
tiiey  had  not  fnpplied  the  tribunal  with  judges,  he  pro- 
vided for  that  deficiency  by  a  conllaju  adminiftraiioa 
of  jullrce  in  the  cilablillimeut  of  another. 

The  Aulic  connfel  now  fubfifls  with  equal  anthority, 
each  receiving  appeals  from  interior  jurifdiftiuns  ;  but 
neiihcr  appealing  to  the  other,  as  the  dernier  refoi  t  frojn 
both  mall  be  had  to  the  diet.  However  to  the  Aulic 
council  belong  tlie  referved  right  of  the  emperor  ;  and 
to  the  Imperial  chamber  alfo  are  annexed  peculiar 
powers.  The  Imperial  chamber  fubfilts  during  a  va- 
cancy of  the  throne  under  ihe  authority  of  the  vicirs 
of  the  empire  ;  whereas  the  Aulic  couii-cil  does  not 
exift  until  appointed  by  the  fuccceding  emperor. 

The  Aulic  council  conliftsota  preiident,  vicepreli- 
dent,  and  fevcnteeu  aifcflbrs,  of  whom  lix  are  Pro- 
teflants.  The  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire  is  alfo  in- 
titled  to  a  feat  ;  and  all  decrees  ifl'dng  from  the  coun- 
cil pafs  through  his  hands  to  thofe  who  are  lo  execute 
them.  This  tribunal  obtains  for  the  emperor,  through 
the  appeals  from  the  courts  of  other  princes,  a  new 
anthority  befiJe  that  which  he  pofTcifcs  from  his  re- 
ferved rights  ;  but  electors  and  lon:e  princes,  as  thoie 
of  Hanover,  Auftria,  Brunfwick,  Svyedifli  Pomerania, 
Hefle,  are  free  from  this  dependence  on  the  emperor, 
10  whofe  Aulic  council  their  fubji^fts  cannot  appeal: 
nor  can  it  take  cojnizanae  of  ecckiiaflical  or  cnininal 
caufes,  both  of  which  appertain  to  territorial  juiiice  i 
which  we  (liall  prcfeutly  confider  when  we  have  furvey- 
ed  the  executive  inftruraent  of  Imperial  iufticc. 

The  divilion  of  the  empire,  into  circles  is  a  regida- 
lation  coeval  with  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Imperial 
chamber  by  Maximilian,  in  order  to  flrengthen  the 
arm  of  juftice  with  vigour  to  enforce  its  decrees.  The 
original  divifion  was  into  fix  circles,  which  are  called 
the  a!ici;>tt  circles;  and  are  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Suabia, 
Lower  Saxony,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Wcilplialia. 
But  the  powerful  princes,  who  at  firft  declined  bring- 
ing their  dominions  under  the  form  of  circles,  were 
led  by  a  pjliiical  finelle  of  the  emperors  to  adopt 
the  regulation,  and  iucreafe  the  number  to  ten,  by 
forming  the  four  new  circles  ot  Au/lria,  Burgundy, 
the  eleftorate  circle,  and  Upper  Saxony. 

Over  thefe  circles  prefide  dircftors,  to  whom  the 
tribunalsofjullice  commit  the  cxecu;ion  of  their  de- 
crees.    The  fix  old  circles  hav&  two  direitors  each. 


the  four  new  have  one  each.     The  office  of  direflor  is  Germany. 

permanent  and  hereditary,  as  it  belongs  always  to  the  * v — ^ 

firll prince  in  the  circle,  upon  whom  it  confers  high 
authority  :  for  all  the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  chamber 
and  Aulic  counfcl  arc  of  no  avail  unltfs  the  dircflor  wili 
execute  them. 

Tiiedirtiaorsof  the  circles  are  not  only  inflrumenis 
of  war  but  of  peace  :  for  in  cafe  of  an  Imperial  war, 
they  are  to  colled  the  troops  of  the  circle  ;  and  if  any 
Hate  or  prince  of  their  refpettivc  circles  fuff'er  violation 
from  others,  they  are  to  yield  protcftion  and  enforce 
the  peace  ;  or  Ihould  there  be  any  tumultuous  upri- 
fings  of  the  people,  the  fupprciiiou  of  fuch  bclungs  tu 
them. 

The  eniptror  is  the  executive  inftrunient  of  the 
whole  empire  ;  the  dircftors  are  fuch  of  the  tonftiiu- 
tivc  parts  called  circles.  The  profperity  and  fecuriiy 
of  which  being  at  Hake,  the  directors,  as  prtfidcnii-, 
nuill  hold  frequent  diets  in  their  refpcftive  circles,  in 
order  to  coiifult  on  and  adopt  fahuary  meafures  for 
their  fafeiy  and  welfare  :  but  as  the  interefts  of  thofc 
near  to  us  are  generally  fointiniately  blended  with  our 
own,  that  the  good  oi  cither  cannot  he  purfucd  witli- 
out  the  mutual  concurrence  of  both,  there  arife  nego- 
ciations  on  particular  points  between  the  diets  of  dif- 
ferent circles,  which  are  therefore  ftylcd  con  federate 
circles  :  and  thefe  negociaiions  being  more  frequent 
aniongtl  ihe  circles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine, 
or  Wcltphalia,  they  are  denominated  the  cdrre/ponding 
circles. 

20 

Every  prince  is  fovereig'i  in  h-s  own  country;  and  Powers  of 
may  enter  into  aliiancts,  and   purine  by    all  political  the  Ger- 
meafures  his  own  private  in  tcrelt,  as  other  fovertigns  "^an  priti- 
do  ;   for  if  even  an  Imperial  war  be  declared,  he  may  "^•• 
remain  neuter  if  the  fi/cly  ot   the    empire,  be  not    at 
flake. 

£sch  ftate  or  fovereign  appoinis  in  general  three 
coUegcsfor  its  government.  The  firll  is  i'ae geheii/ide- 
rath,  or  privy  council  ;  the  fecond  is  ihe  ngieruhg,  or 
regency;  tlic  third  the  reinheainmer,  ax  cVwvihfs  oi 
finances.  Ejch  of  thcie  has  a  prefident ;  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  hrll  college  is  always  preiident  of  the  fc- 
cond. — The  geheiKidcratli  rcpiefcnts  ihe  prince,  and 
fuperinteiids  the  other  two.  The  rcgieruiig  regulates 
limits  of  territories,  holds  conferences  with  other  prin- 
ces, and  is  in  moft  countries  a  court  of  JHflice  ;  liow- 
ever  in  fome  Hates  there  is  alfo  a  court  of  juflice  zi\\. 
t6  juftitz  department.  And  befides  the  riglu  of  con- 
ferences  a;7igned  to  the  regierung  by  the  fovereign 
when  tJiere  are  difpmes  between  princes,  thci  c  arc  alio 
an  auftrage,  or  arbitration,  appointed  in  order  to  decide 
them.  Attention  mull  be  paid  to  this  priviltrge  of 
princes,  who  mufl  be  called  on  to  appoint  an  auflrage 
before  refort  be  had  to  the  Imperial  tribunal,  but  to 
which  there  flill  lies  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of 
the  auftrage.  The  rcnthcammer  attends  to  the  regu- 
lation of  domains  and  eftaies,  to  ilic  territorial  reve- 
nues, and  management  of  the  taxes. 

Every  fovereign  or  prince  is  arbitrary  in  laAVS  of  po- 
licy,  but  not  of  revenue;  for  no  new  tax  or  impoll 
can  be  hid  on  his  country  without  the  confent  of  the 
nobles  and  fubjefts.  For  this  purpofe,  on  the  Itmd 
tag,  or  da/on  which  his  fubjcfts  are  to  be  convened, 
which  is  once  in  the  period  of  four  or  five  years,  and 
31  no  other  time  can  he  afltjuble  them,  he  calls  mgc- 

thcr. 
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ther  the  nobles  and  commiffaries  or  deputies  of  the 
towns  of  his  dominions.  The  nobles  ufually  attend 
in  perlon,  but  may  fend  reprefcntatives.  To  this  af- 
fembly  the  prince  propofes  the  taxes,  &c.  and  a  majo- 
rity of  voices  difpofes  of  the  meafures. 

Villaoes,  though  confiderable,  fend  no  deputies  to 
this  atfembly  ;  bccaiife  ihey  are  cither  already  repre- 
fented  by  their  refpedlivc  lords,  or  becaufe  they  rank 
too  low,  being  in  a  Aate  of  vaffalage  when  compared 
to  towns  ;  for  their  inhabitants  mull  mend  highways, 
and  can  be  imprefled  as  foldiers  ;  from  both  of  whick 
inhabitants  of  towns  are  exiempt. 

On  the  land  tag,  the  refpeftive  quotas  alfo  of  eacli 
place  are  fixed,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  princes  con- 
tingent in  cafe  of  an  Imperial  war. 

There  is  no  fixed  (landing  army  of  the  empire  ;  but 
the  various  Hates  furnifli  their  quotas  purfuant  to  the 
annual  re- agreement  of  16S1,  when  called  upon  by  the  diet  in 
venue.        cafe  of  war,  viz. 

Upper  Saxony 

Lower  S.ixony 

Weftphalia 

Upper  Rhine 

Lower  Rhine 

Burgundy 

Franconia 

Auflria  ... 

Bavaria 

Swabia 

Total         -  27,998  11,997 

The  vs'hole  number  of  forces  in  the  fcrvicc  of  the 
fcveral  German  princes  have  been  flated  at  half  a  mil- 
lion ;  oihers  calculate  that  the  ecclefiaftical  princes 
can  furnilh  74,500  men,  the  temporal  princes  379,000 
and  the  emperor  90,000,  as  head  of  the  houfe  of 
Auflria.     Total  543,500. 

The  revenue  accruing  to  the  emperor  as  fuch  ia 
time  of  peace,  is  very  tritiing,  only  about  20,000 
crowns,  being  the  contribution  of  a  few  imperial 
towns;  but  in  cafe  of  vifar,  extraordin.iry  aids,  called 
Roviisti  months^  laid  on  by  the  diet,  are  contributed  by 
the  different  circles  at  the  following  rate  for  railing  ly 


Foot. 

Horfe. 

2707 

1321 

2707 

1321 

3707 
2853 
2707 

1321 
491 
600 

2707 
1902 
$507 

1321 

9S0 

2521 

1494 

2707 

800 
1321 

million  of  florins,  viz. 

Florins. 

Xtr. 

Upper  Saxony 

156,360 

IJ 

Lower  Saxony 

156,360 

15 

Weflphalia 

156,360 

If 

Upper  Rhine 

101,411 

30 

Lower  Rhine 

105,654 

5 

Burgundy 

156,360 

15 

Franconia 

113,481 

25 

Auflria 

306,390 

20 

Bavaria 

91,261 

5 

Swabia 

156,360 

15 

31 


Total         -         1,499,999      4° 
The  aflual  revenue  of  ail  Germany  has  been  calcula- 
ted at  nesrly  L.  18,000,000  flerling,    or  100  million 
of  dollars. 


Produc-         From  the  great  extent  of  the  empire,  every  variety 

tionsand    of  foil  is  to  be  met  wiih  ;  but  it  is  uj)on  the    whole 

conimerce.  more  feriile  than   otherwife.     The  middle  parts  are 

moft;  produ(ftivc  in  corn  and  cattle;  the  fouthern  abound 

with  excellent  wines  and  fruits.     The  northern  part 

from  their  coldnefs,  arc  rather  unfavourable  to  vege- 
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tition  i  Iiowe/er,  agriculture  througbont  improves  ex-  Germany. 

ccedingly.     Their  mines,  though  early  explored,  flill  ' >'— ' 

continue  great  fourccs  of  vi^ealth.  1  hey  produce,  ex- 
cepting tin,  almofl  every  mineral.  Of quicklilver,  one 
mine  alone  is  computed  to  yield  5000  pounds  weight 
a-year.  They  furnifli  the  finefl  fort  of  clay  for  porce- 
lain, and  have  excellent  andextenfive  falt-works. 

From  the  central  fituation  of  Germany,  its  com- 
merce with  the  reft  of  Europe  is  very  extenfive.  Its 
minerals  are  decidedly  thefirfl  native  articles  for  trade  ; 
after  which  its  medicinal  waters,  fait,  hemp,  flax,  linen, 
filk,  wines,  fruits,  corn,  cattle,  fluffs,  cloths,  timber, 
porcelain,  wrough  iron  and  flee!,  drugs,  oil,  and  co- 
lours, are  the  principal.  The  artizans  furnilhed  by 
the  revocation  of  the  cditt  of  Naniz,  enable  Germany 
no  longer  to  fland  in  need  of  the  wrought  filks  of  other 
countries.  Great  commerical  fairs  ftill  cxifl  in  Ger- 
many, and  it  is  conlldered  upon  the  whole  that  the 
balance  of  trade  is  in  its  favour. 

With  regard  to  the  charader  of  the   ancient  Ger- 
mans, they  are  defcribed  to  us  by  the  Greek   and  Ro- 
man writers  as  rcfembling  the  Gauls  ;  and    differing        ,j 
from  oiher  nations  by  the  largcnefs  of  their  flature,  charaflef 
ruddy  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  yellow  bufhy   hair,  ofthcansi- 
haughty   and    threatening  looks,  ftrong  confliiutions,  *"'  G'^- 
and  being  proof  againfl  hunger,  cold,  and  all  kinds  of  "W'* 
hardlhip. 

Their  native  difpofition  difplayed  itfelf  chiefly  in 
their  martial  genius,  and  in  their  fingular  fidelity. 
Theformerof  ihefe  they  did  indeed  carry  to  ftich  an 
excefs  as  came  little  fhort  of  downright  ferocity  ; 
but,  as  to  the  latter,  they  not  only  valued  themfelves 
highly  upon  it,  but  were  greatly  efleemed  by  other 
nations  for  it;  infomuch  that  Auguftns,  and  feveral 
of  his  fuccelTors,  committed  the  guard  of  their  per- 
ibns  to  them,  and  almofl  all  other  nations  either  court- 
ed their  friendlhip  and  alliance,  or  hired  them  as  auxi- 
liaries :  though  it  mufl  be  owned,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  their  extreme  love  of  liberty,  and  their  hatred  of 
tyranny  and  oppreffion,  have  often  hurried  them  to 
treachery  and  murder,  efpecially  when  they  have 
thought  themfelves  ill  ufed  by  thofe  who  hired  them  : 
for  in  all  fuch  cafes  they  were  cafily  flirred  up,  and 
extremely  viudi<5tive.  In  other  cafes,  Tacitus  tells  us, 
they  were  noble,  magnanimous,  and  beneiicient,  with- 
out ambition  to  aggrandize  their  dominions,  or  inva- 
ding thofe  from  whom  they  received  no  injury;  ra- 
ther choofing  to  employ  their  ftrength  and  valour  dc- 
fenlivcly  than  offenlively  ;  to  prefervc  their  own,  thaa 
to  ravage  their  neighbours. 

Their  friendfhip  and  interconrfe  was  rather  a  com- 
pound of  honefl  bluntnefs  and  hofpiiality,  than  of 
wit  and  humour,  or  gallantry.  All  ftrangers  were  fure 
tomcetwitha  kind  rcceprion  from  them  to  the  ut- 
mofl  of  their  ability  ;  even  thofe  who  were  not  in  a 
capacity  to  entertain  them,  made  it  a  piece  of  duty 
to  introduce  them  to  thofe  who  could  ;  and  nothing 
was  looked  upon  as  more  fcandalous  and  dctellable, 
than  to  rcfufe  them  either  the  one  or  the  other.  They 
do  not  feem,  indeed,  to  have  had  a  lafle  for  grand  and 
elegant  entertainments  :  they  afft<!:led  in  every  thing, 
in  their  houfes,  furniture,  diet,  &c.  ratheY  plainncfs 
and  fimplicity,  than  fumptuoufiiefs  and  luxury.  If 
they  learned  of  the  Romans  andGauls  the  ufe  of  money, 
it  was  rather  becaufe  they  found  it  more  convenient 

than 
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Germiny.  than  their  ancient  way  of  bartering  one  commodity  for 
*—v—' another  ;  and  then  they  preferred  thofe  ancient  coins 
which  had  been  fiamped  during  the  limcs  of  the  Ro- 
man liberty,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  either  milled  or 
cut  in  the  rims,  bccaufe  they  could  not  be  fo  eafily 
cheated  in  them  as  in  fome  others,  whi.h  were  fre- 
quently nothing  bat  copper  or  iron  plated  over  with 
filver.  This  lafl  metal  they  lil<cwifc  picfcrred  before 
gold,  not  becaufe  it  made  a  greater  Ihow,  but  becatife 
it  was  more  convenient  for  buying  and  felling  :  And 
as  they  became  in  time  more  feaieJ  by,  or  moreufeful 
to,  the  Romans  ;  fo  they  learned  how  to  draw  enough 
of  it  from  them  tofupply  their  whole  country,  belides 
whit  flowed  to  them  from  other  nations. 

As  they  dcfpifed  fupertluitics  in  other  cafes,  fo 
they  did  alfo  in  the  connubial  way  :  every  man  was 
contented  with  one  wife,  except  fome  few  of  their 
nobles,  who  allowed  themleives  a  plurality,  more  for 
Ihow  than  pleafurc  ;  and  both  were  fo  faithful  to  each 
other,  and  chafte,  true,  and  difinterefted,  in  their 
conjiigal  afFeftions,  that  Tacitus  prefers  their  manners 
ia  this  refpeiS  to  thofe  of  the  Romans.  The  men 
fought  not  dowries  from  their  wives,  but  beflowed 
them  upon  them.  Their  youth,  in  thofe  cold  climes, 
did  not  begin  fo  foon  to  feel  the  warmth  of  love  as 
they  do  in  hotter  ones  :  it  was  a  common  rule  with 
them  not  to  marry  young  ;  and  thofe  were  mod 
cfteemed  who  continued  longelt  in  celibacy,  becaufe 
they  looked  upon  it  as  an  efFetlual  means  to  make 
them  grow  tall  and  flrong  ;  and  to  marry,  or  be  con- 
cerned with  a  woman,  before  they  were  full  20  years 
old,  was  accounted  iliaraeful  wantonnefs.  The  wo- 
men fhared  with  their  hufbands  not  only  the  care 
of  their  family,  and  the  education  of  their  children, 
but  even  the  hardlhips  of  war.  They  attended  them 
in  the  field,  cooked  their  vic'tuals  for  them,  drcflcd 
their  wounds,  flirred  them  up  to  fight  manfully  againll 
their  enemies,  and  fometimes  liave  by  their  courage 
and  bravery  recovered  a  vicf  ory  when  it  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  fnatched  .  from  them.  In  a  word, 
they  looked  upon  fuch  conflant  attendance  on  them, 
not  as  a  fervitude,  like  the  Roman  dames,  but  as  a 
duty  and  an  honour.  But  what  appears  to  have 
been  (fill  an  harder  fate  upon  the  ancient  German 
dam«s  was,  that  their  great  Odinus  excluded  all  thofe 
from  his  v^ilhalh,  or  paraJife,  who  did  not,  by  fome 
violent  death,  follow  their  deccafed  hufbands  thither. 
Yetnotwithflandiiig  their  having  been  anciently  in  fuch 
high  repute  for  their  wifdom  and  fuppofed  fpirit 
of  prophecy,  and  their  continuing  fuch  faithful  and 
tender  helpmates  to  their  hufbands,  they  funk  in  time 
fo  low  in  their  efteem,  that,  according  to  the  old 
Saxon  law,  he  that  hurt  or  killed  a  woman  was  to  pay 
but  half  the  fine  that  he  Ihould  have  done  if  he  had 
hurt  or  JcilleJ  a  man. 
Their  fuiie-  There  is  fcarcely  any  one  thing  in  which  the  Ger- 
„ls.  mans,  though  fo  nearly  allied  in  moft   of  their  other 

culloms  to  the  Gauls,  were  yet  more  oppofite  to  them 
than  in  their  funerals.  Thofe  of  the  latter  were  per- 
formed with  great  pomp  and  profufion  ;  ihofe  of  ilie 
foi-mer  were  done  with  the  fame  pbinnefs  and  limulici- 
ty  which  they  obfervcd  in  all  other  things:  theonlygran- 
deiir  they  afFei5ted  in  them  was,  to  burn  tlie  bodies  of 
their  great  men  with  fome  peculiar  kinds  of  wood  ;  but 
thenthefuneralpile  wasncitlier  adorned  with  the  cioUies 


and  other  fine  furniture  of  the  deccafed,  norperfuiaed  Germany-; 
with  fragrant  herbs  and  gimis  :  each  man's  armour,  •^  '  ' 
that  is,  his  fword,  Ihicld,  and  fpear,  were  flung  into 
it,  and  fometimes  his  riding-horfe.  The  Danes,  in- 
deed, flung  into  the  funeral-pile  of  a  prince,  gold, 
lilver,  and  other  precious  things,  which  the  chief 
mourners,  who  walked  in  a  gloomy  guife  round  the 
fire,  exhorted  the  byllanders  to  fling  liberally  into  it 
in  honour  of  rhe  deccafed.  They  afterwards  depofitcd 
their  afues  in  urns,  like  the  Gauls,  Romans,  and  other 
nations ;  as  it  plainly  appears,  from  the  vail  numbers 
which  have  been  dug  all  over  the  country,  as  well 
as  fiom  the  fundry  dillertations  which  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  them  by  feveral  learned  moderns  of  that  na- 
tion. One  thing  we  may  obferve,  in  general,  that, 
whatever  facrifices  they  offered  for  their  dead,  whatever 
prefents  they  made  to  them  at  their  funerals,  and 
whatever  other  fuperflitious  rites  they  might  perform 
at  them,  all  was  done  in  confequence  of  thofe  excel- 
lent notions  which  their  ancient  religion  had  taught 
ihem,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  blifs  or  mi- 
fcry  of  a  future  life.  , . 

It  is  impollible,  indeed,  as  they  did  not  commit  any  Their  belief 
thing  to  writing  till  very  lately,  and  as  none  of  the  an-  of  a  future 
cient  writers  have  given  us  any  account  of  it,  to  guefs '^^^^* 
how  foon  the  belief  of  their  great  Odin,  and  his  para- 
difc,  was  received  among  them.  It  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  have  been  older  than  the  times  of  Tacitus, 
and  he  have  known  nothing  of  it,  by  reafon  of  their 
fcrupulous  care  in  concealing  their  religion  from  flran- 
gers  :  but  as  they  conveyed  their  doiftrines  to  poflerity 
by  fongs  and  poems,  and  moll  of  the  northern  poets 
tell  us  that  they  have  drawn  their  intelligence  from 
thofe  very  poems  which  were  flill  prcftrved  among 
them;  we  may  rightly  enough  fuppofe  that  whatever 
doftrines  are  contained  in  them,  were  formerly  profefs- 
ed  by  the  generality  of  the  nation,  efpecially  fiucc  we 
find  their  ancient  pradlice  fo  exactly  comformable  to  it. 
Thus,  fince  the  furefl  road  to  this  paradife  was,  to 
excel  in  martial  deeds,  and  to  die  intrepidly  in  the 
field  of  battle  :  and  fince  none  were  excluded  from  it 
but  bafe  cowards,  and  betrayers  of  their  country  ;  it  is 
natural  to  think,  that  the  fignal  and  excellive  bravery 
of  the  Germans  flowed  froin  this  ancient  belief  of 
theirs:  and,  if  their  females  were  fo  brave  and  faith- 
ful, as  not  only  to  fliare  with  their  hufbands  all  the 
dangers  and  fatigues  of  war,  but  at  length  to  follow 
them  by  a  voluntary  death,  into  the  other  world  ;  it 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  any  thing  clfebuta  flrong 
perfuafion  of  their  being  admitted  to  live  with  them  in 
that  place  of  blifs.  This,  belief,  therefore,  whether 
received  originally  from  the  old  Celies,  or  afterwards 
taught  them  by  the  fince  deified  Odin,  feems,  from 
their  general  pradice,  to  have  been  univerfally  received 
by  all  the  Germans,  though  they  might  differ  one 
from  another  in  their  notions  of  that  future  life. 

The  notion  of  a  future  happinefs  obtained  by  mar- 
lial  exploits,  efpecially  by  dying  fword  in  hand,  made 
them  bewail  the  fate  of  thofe  who  live  to  an  old  age, 
as  difiionourable  here,  and  hopekfs  hereafter  :  upon 
which  account,  they  had  a  barbarous  way  of  fending 
them  into  the  other  world,  willing  or  not  willing. 
And  this  cuftom  lafted  feveral  ages  after  their  receiving 
Chriftianity,  efpecially  among  the  Pri!ffi.ins  and  Veni- 
di  ;  the  formtr  of  whom,    it   fccius,  difpaichcd  by  a 

quick 
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Gerenany.  quick  death,  not  only  their  children,  the  fick,  fervants 

^— ^' '  &c.  bill  even  their  parents,  and  lomctiuies  themfclves  : 

atid  among  the  latter  we  have  inilances  of  this  horrid 
parricide  being  pradtifed  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  All  that  need  be  added  is,  that,  if 
thofe  pcrfons,  thus  fuppofed  to  have  lived  long  enough, 
either  defired  to  be  put  to  death,  or  at  leaft  fecmed 
cheerfully  tofubmit  to  what  they  knew  they  could  not 
avoid,  their  exit  was  commonly  preceded  with  a  faft, 
and  their  funeral  with  a  feall  ;  but  if  they  endeavour- 
ed to  lliun  it,  as  it  fometimes  happened,  both  cere- 
monies were  performed  with  the  deepeft  mourning.  In 
the  former,  ihey  rejoiced  at  their  deliverance,  and  be- 
ing admitted  into  blifs  ;  in  the  latter,  they  bewailed 
their  cowardly  excluding  themfelvcs  from  it.  fvluchthe 
fame  thing  was  done  towards  thofe  wives  who  betray- 
ed a  backwardtiefs  to  follow  their  dead  hufoands. 

We  mud  likewifeoblcrve,  that,  in  ihefe  funerals,  as 
Well  as  in  all  their  other  fealls,  they  were  famed  for 
^fJn^^Lto  drinking  to  excefs  ;  and  one  may  fay  of  them,  above 
eirefs.         a"    the  other  defcendants    of  the  ancient  Celtes,   that 
iheir  hol'piiality,  banquet!,  &c.  confiRed  much  more 
in  the  quantity  of  (Irong  liquors,  than  in  the  elegance 
of  eating.     Beeraud  flrongmead,  which  wcretheirna- 
tur&ldriuk,  were  looked  upon  as  the  chief  promoters  of 
health,  llrength,  fertility,  and  bravery  ;    upon  which 
account,  they  made  nofcruple  to  indulge  themfelves  to 
the  utmofl  in  them,  not  only  in  their  fealls,  and  cfpe- 
cially  before  an  engagement,  but  even  in  their   com- 
.        won  meals. 
Charadler        The  modern  Germans  in  their  perfons  are  tall  and 
ofthemo-    llrong  built.     The  ladies  have  generally  fine  complex- 
dcni  Ger-  ions  ;  andfome  of  them,  efpecially  in  Saxony,  have  all 
mans.  the  delicacy  of  features  and  fhape  that  are  fo  bewit- 

ching in  a  certain  ifland  of  Europe. 

Both  men  and  women  afied  rich  dreffes,  which  in 
f^diioa  are  the  fame  as  in  France  and  England  ;  but 
the  belter  fort  of  men  are  exceiiively  fond  of  gold  and 
filver  lace,  efpecially  if  they  are  in  the  army.  The  la- 
dies at  the  principal  courts  differ  not  much  in  their 
drefs from  the  French  and  Englilh,  only  they  arc  not 
foexccJEvely  fond  of  paint  as  the  former.  At  fome 
courts  they  appear  in  rich  furs  ;  and  all  of  them  arc 
loaded  with  jewels,  if  they  can  obtain  them.  The  fe- 
male part  of  the  burghers  families,  in  many  German 
towns,  drefs  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  fome  of 
ibera  inconceivably  fantaftic,  as  may  be  fcen  in  many 
prints  publilhed  in  books  of  Travels  ;  but  in  this  rc- 
fpeft  ihey  are  gradually  reforming,  and  many  of  them 
make  quits  a  different  appearance  in  their  drefs  from 
what  they  did  ^o  of  40  years  ago.  As  to  the  peafan- 
iry  and  labourers,  they  drefs  as  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, according  to  their  employments,  conveniency, 
and  opulence.  In  Wellphalia,  and  moll  otherpartsof 
Germany,  they  deep  between  two  feather-beds,  or  ra- 
thcr  the  upper  one  of  down,  with  flieets  Hitched  to 
them,  which  by  ufe  becomes  a  very  comfortable  prac- 
tice. The  mofl  unhappy  part  of  the  Germans  are  the 
tenants  of  little  needy  princes,  who  fqueeze  them  to 
keep  up  their  own  grandeur  ;  but,  in  general,  the  cir- 
cumrtances  of  the  common  people  are  far  preferable  to 
thofe  of  the  French. 

The  Germans  are  naturally  a  frank,  honcft,  hofpi- 
tablc  peiiplc,  free  from  artifice  and  difguife.  The 
iigherordersarc  ridiculoully  proudef  titles,  anceftf- 
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and  Ihow.  The  Germans,  in  general,  are  thonght  to  Germanf, 
want  animation,  as  their  perfons  promile  more  vigour  ^— v— — ' 
and  aftivity  than  they  commonly  exert  even  in  the 
field  of  battle.  But  when  commanded  by  able  gene- 
rals, efpecially  the  Italians,  fuch  as  Montecuculi  and 
prince  Eugene,  they  have  done  great  things,  both  a- 
gainft  the  Turks  and  the  French.  The  Imperial  arms 
have  fcldom  made  any  remarkable  figure  againfl  either 
of  thofe  two  nations,  or  againfl  the  Swedes  or  Spani- 
ards, when  commanded  by  German  generals.  This 
pollibly  might  be  owing  to  the  arbitrary  obflinacy  of 
the  court  of  Vienna  ;  for  in  the  two  lafl  wars  the 
Auftriaus  exhibited  prodigies  of  military  valour  and 
genius. 

Induflry,  application,  and  perfevcrance,  are  the 
great  chaiadleridics  of  the  German  nation,  efpecially 
the  mechanical  part  of  it.  Their  works  of  art  would 
be  incredible  were  they  not  vifible,  efpecially  in  watch 
and  clock  making,  jewellery,  turnery,  fculpture,  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  certain  kinds  of  archittfture.  The 
Germans  have  been  charged  with  intemperance  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking;  and  perhaps  not  unjulfly,  owing 
to  the  vail  plenty  of  their  country  in  wine  and  pro- 
viliuns  of  every  kind.  But  thofe  prafticcs  feem  now 
to  be  wearing  out.  At  the  grcatell  tables,  though 
thcguells  drink  pretty  freely  during  thinner,  jet  the 
repaft  is  commonly  finilhed  by  coffee  after  three  or 
four  public  toads  have  been  drank.  But  no  people 
have  more  feafling  at  marriages,  funerals,  and  birth- 
days. 

The  German  nobility  are  generally  men  of  fo  much 
honour,  that  a  lliarper  in  other  countries,  efpecially  in 
England,  meets  with  more  credit  if  he  pretends  to  be 
a  German,  than  of  any  other  nation. 

The  merchants  and  tradefmcn  are  very  civil  and  ob- 
liging. All  the  fons  of  noblemen  inherit  their  fa- 
thers titles,  which  greatly  perplexes  the  heralds  and 
geuealogifts  of  that  country.  This  perhaps  is  one  of 
the  reafons  why  the  German  hufhands  are  not  quite  fo 
complailant  as  they  ought  oihervvife  to  be  to  their  la- 
dies, who  are  not  intitled  to  any  pre-eminence  at  the 
table  ;  nor  indeed  do  they  feem  to  cfTcft  it,  being  far 
from  cither  ambition  or  loquacity,  though  they  arefaid 
to  be  fomewhat  too  fond  of  gaming.  From  what  has 
been  premifed,  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  many 
of  the  German  nobility  having  no  other  hereditary 
eflate  than  a  high-founding  title,  eafily  enter  inio 
their  armies,  and  thofe  of  other  fovereigns.  Their 
fondnefsfor  tiile  is  attended  with  many  other  inconve- 
niences. Their  princes  think  that  the  cultivation  of 
thei- lands,  though  it  may  treble  their  revenue,  is  be- 
low their  attention  ;  and  that,  as  they  are  a  fpecies  of 
beings  fuperior  to  labourers  of  every  kind,  they  would 
demean  themfelves  in  being  concerned  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  grounds.  ^ 

The  domeilic  diverfions  of  the  Germans  are  the  fame  ^^ufc. 
as  in  England  ;  billards,  cards,  dice,  fencing,  dan-  mcnts. 
cing,  and  the  like.  In  fummer,  people  of  fafliion  re- 
pair to  places  of  public  refort,  and  drink  the  waters. 
As  to  their  ficld-diverlions,  befides  their  favourite  one 
of  hunting,  they  have  bull  and  bear  bcaiing,  and  the 
like.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  live  huiurioufly,  a 
great  part  of  their  lime  being'  fpent  in  feafling  and  ca- 
roufing;  and  in  winter,  when  the  feveral  branches  of 
tbeLiaiiube  are  frozen  over,  an4  the  ground  covered 
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with  fiiow,  the  ladies  take  their  recreations  in  Hedges 
of  ditfcrciu  Ihapes,  fiich  as  gritiins,  tygcrs,  I'waiis, 
fcollop-lhclls,  &c.  Here  the  hidy  iits,  drclled  in  vel- 
vet lined  with  rich  furs,  and  adorned  with  laces  and 
jewels,  having  on  her  head  a  velvet  cap  ;  and  the 
llcdge  is  drawn  by  one  horfe,  flag,  or  other  crea- 
ture, fet  ott'  with  plumes  of  feathers,  ribbons,  and 
bells.  As  this  diverlion  is  taken  chieHy  in  the  night- 
time, fervanisride  before  the  Hedge  with  torches,  and 
a  gentleman  fitting  on  the  lledge  behind  guides  the 
horfe. 

The  Reformation  firft  fpread  in  Germany  to  mofl 
advantage:  and  llnce  the  religious  peace  of  1555, 
there  have  been  tllablilhed  the  Roman  Catholic,  pre- 
vailing mollly  in  thcfouth;  llie  Lutheran  in  the  north; 
and  the  Calvinill,  called  alfothe  R£for?i:ed,  near  the 
Rhine.  Civil  wars  cunliderably  deranged  this  fettle- 
ment  :  i:  was,  however,  eftablifhed  by  the  celebrated 
peace  of  W(  ftphalia,  that  the  religion  of  the  Seven 
States  ihouid  reuiain  as  in  1624.  1  he  Ronulh  fupe- 
rior  clergy  conlill  of  eight  archoilhops,  40  bilhops,  and 
many  abbots.  The  Piotellant  clergy  are  governed  by 
conlillories  under  the  fovereign  ot  each  Hate.  The 
Corfui  Catho.icoruiii  is  under  ihcdireflion  of  ihearch- 
bilhop,  eleclor  of  Mentz:  and  the  Corpus  Evaiigelho- 
rum,  or  Proteftants,  under  cue  eledor  ot Saxony;  who 
have  the  care  of  the  public  concerns  of  their  refpective 
bodies. 

Literature  is  at  prefent  in  a  very  advanced  ftate 
throughout  almoft  all  Germany,  but  particularly  in 
the  Proteflant  ftates.  It  is  but  about  half  a  century 
fince  the  German  language  has  been  purified  and  culti- 
vated; (luce  which  various  works  of  tille  and  elegance, 
ss  well  as  fupcrior  producl,ions  in  the  dilferent  walks  of 
fcicnce,  have  appeared  in  it. — There  arc  38  univerii- 
ties  in  Germany;  19  Piotellant,  17  Catholic,  and  2 
which  partake  of  both;  befides  a  number  of  literary 
focielics  and  academic  inilitutions  :  and  education  in 
general  is  particularly  attended  to  even  in  the  very 
lowed  ranks. 

GERMEN,  the  feed-bud  ;  defined  by  Linnsens  to 
be  the  bafc  of  the  piftillum,  which  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  feed  ;  and,  in  progrefs  of  vegetation, 
fwclls  and  becomes  the  feed-veflel. 

In  aflimilaiing  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
Linaasus  denominates  the  feed -bud  the  ovarium  or 
utirus  of  plants;  and  affirms  its  exillcnce  to  be  chief- 
ly at  the  time  of  the  difperfion  of  the  male-duft  by  the 
antherJE  ;  as,  after  its  impregnation,  it  becomes  a 
feed  veifcl.     See  Botany. 

Germen,  by  Pliny  and  the  ancient  botanifts,  is 
ufed  to  fignify  a  bud  containing  the  rudiments  of  the 
leaves.      See  GemiMA. 

GERMINATION,  among  botanifts,  comprehends 
the  precife  time  which  the  feeds  take  to  rife  after  they 
have  been  committed  to  thefoil. — The  different  fpecies 
of  feeds  are  longer  or  fliorter  in  rifing  according  to  the 
degreeof  heat  which  is  proper  to  each.  Millet, wheat, 
and  feveralof  the  gralfes,  rife  in  one  day;  blitefpiHach, 
beans,  mullard,  kidney-beans,  turnips,  and  rocket,  in 
three  days;  leituce  and  dill,  in  four;  cucumber, 
gourd,  melon,  anJcrefs,  in  five  ;  raddilh  and  beet,  in 
fix  ;  barley,  in  feven;  orach,  in  eight  ;  pur!lane,  in 
nine;  cabbage,  in  ten  ;  hyifop,  in  thirty  ;  parliey,  in 
forty  or  fifty  days  ;  peach,  aimoud,  walnut,  chcfaut, 
Vol.  VTU 
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pasouy,  horned-poppy,  hypccoum,  and  ranunculus  fal-  Gtrmina- 
catus,  inone  year  ;  roic-bulh,  cornel-tree,  hawtliorn,      ''""• 
medlar,  and  hazel-nut,  in  two.     The  feeds  of  fome  * 

fpecies  of  orchis,  and  of  fomc  liliaceous  plants,   never      "'^1"'!?" 
rife  at  all.    C^f  feeds,  fomc  require  to  be  fowed  almofl  ^-^—J—^ 
as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  otherwifc  they  w  ill  not  fprouc 
or  germinate.  Of  this  kind  are  the  feeds  of  coffee  and 
fraxinella.  Others,  particularly  thofc  of  the  pea- bloom 
flowers,  prefcrvc  theirgerminating  faculty  for  a  fcries 

of  years Mr.Adanfon  aflirts,  that  thefenlitive  plant 

retains  that  vii  tue  lor  joor  40  years. 

Air  and  water  are  the  ;:gents  of  germination.  The 
humidity  of  the  air  alone  makes  fcveral  feeds  to  rife 
that  are  expofed  to  it.  Seeds  too  are  obferved  to  rife 
in  water,  without  the  intervention  of  eartli  ;  but  wa- 
ter without  air  ii  infufficicnt. — Mr  Homberg's  expe- 
mcnts  on  this  head  are  decilive.  Ke  put  fevcral  feeds 
under  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  with  a 
viewtoeftabliili  fomething  certain  on  the  caufcs  of  ger- 
mination. Some  of  ihcm  did  not  rife  at  all;  and  the 
grcatell  part  of  thofe  which  did,  made  very  weak  and 
feeble  productions.  Thus  it  is  for  want  of  air  that  feeds 
which  are  buried  at  a  very  great  depth  in  the  earth, 
either  thrive  but  indifferently,  or  do  not  rife  at  all. 
They  frequently  preferve, however,  their  germinating 
virtue  for  many  years  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  it  is  not  unufual,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  being 
newly  dug  to  a  confiderable  depth,  to  obferve  it  foon 
after  covered  withfeveral  plants,  which  had  no:  been 
fcen  therein  theraemoryof  man.  Were  this  precaution 
frequently  repeated,  it  would  doubtlefs  be  the  meansof 
recovering  certain  fpecies  of  plants  which  are  regard- 
as  loft  ;  or  which  perhaps,  nevcrcoming  to  the  know 
ledge  of  botanifts,  might  hence  appear  the  refult  of  a 
new  creation.  Some  feeds  require  a  greater  quantity 
of  air  than  others.  Thus  purllane,  which  does  not  rife 
till  after  lettuce  in  the  free  air,  rifes  before  it /«  vacuo; 
and  bothprofpcr  but  little,  or  perilh  altogether,  while 
crcfTcs  vegetate  as  freely  as  in  the  open  air. 

GERONTES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  judges,  of 
msgiftrates,  in  ancient  Sparta,  anfwering  to  what  the 
Areopagitcs  were  at  Athens.     See  Areopagus. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  yt^rn,  which  (ig- 
nifies  "old  man."  Whence  alfo  the  word ^crow/zV, 
fomething  belonging  to  an  old  man;  ^.n^Ctronicon,  a 
famous  bookamongthc  modern  Greeks,  containingthc 
lives  of  theancientmonks.  The  fenatc  ofgerontes  was 
called  ^fr^y/ij,  that  is,  alfembly  or  council  of  old  men. 

The  gerontes  were  originally  inftituied  by  Lycur- 
gus  :  their  number,  according  to  fome,  was  28;  and 
according  to  others,  33.  They  governed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  king,  whofe  authority  they  were  intend* 
ed  to  balance,  and  to  watch  over  the  interefts  of  the 
people.  Polybius  defines  their  office  in  few  words, 
vi'henhe  fays,  periffo!,ij  cuviipjn  (jinniaadmijiijtrari. 
None  were  to  be  admitted  into  this  office  under  60 
years  of  age,  they  held  it  for  life.  They  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  epliori. 

GERC3pOGON,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly, 
gamia  aqualis  order, belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
lhe49th  order, 6"oj«/>oy;/iF.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous, 
with  the  points  of  the  palc;ii  Iharp  or  briftly;  the  calyx 
is  funple;  the  feeds  of  the  difc  have  a  feathered  pap- 
pus ;  thofe  of  the  radius  have  a  pappus  of  rive  awus. 
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Geffetf         GERRETZ.     Sec  Rembrandt. 

II  GERVAISE,  (or  Gervase),  of  Tilbury,  a  fa- 

^  Gefner.  mous  Englifli  writer  of  the  13th  century;  thus  named 
''  from  his  being  born  at  Tilbury  on  the  Thames.  He 
was  nephew  to  Henry  II.  king  of  England  ;  and  was 
in  great  credit  with  OthoIV.  emperor  of  Germany,[o 
whom  he  dedicated  a  defcription  of  the  world,  and  a 
Chronicle.  He  alfo  compofed  a  Hiflory  of  England, 
that  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  other  works. 

GERUND,  in  grammar,  a  verbal  noun  of  the  neu- 
ter gender,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  participle, 
declinable  only  in  the  lingular  number,  through  all  the 
cafes  except  the  vocative ;  as  nom.  amandiwi,  gen. 
ttviandi,  dat.  amando,  accuf.  aniandum,  abl.  amando. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  gerundivus,  and  that 
from  the  ■<ftx\i  gerere,  "  to  bear." 

The  gerund,  expreffes  not  only  the  time,  but  alfo 
the  tnaiiner,oi&n  adtion;  as  "he  fell  in  running  port." 
It  differs  from  the  participle,  in  that  it  cxpreflTcs  the 
th>ie,  which  the  participle  does  not  ;  and  from  the 
tenfe  properly  fo  called,  in  that  it  cxprelfes  the  inait- 
ner,  which  the  tenfe  does  not.    See  Grammar. 

GERUNDA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Aufe- 
tani,  in  the  Hither  Spain,  on  the  fouth  or  right  lide 
of  the  river  Sambroca.  Cerundenfei,  the  people.  Now 
Cironne  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Tcr.  E.Long.  2.  3  J. 
Lat.  42. 

GESNER  (Conrad),  a  celebrated  phyfician  and  na- 
turalill,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  i  ji6.  Having  finifh- 
ed  his  ftudies  in  France,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and 
taught  medicine  and  philofophy  in  his  own  country  with 
extraordinary  reputation.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  languages  ;  and  excelled  fo  much  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  that  he  was  furnamed  the  Pliny  of  CerJiiany.  He 
died  in  1564,  leaving  many  works  behind  him  ;  the 
principalof  which  arc,  i.  h  hiftory  of  animals,  plants, 
and  foffils;  Bibliatheca  Viiiverfalis.  A  Greek  and  La- 
tin lexicon.  This  author  is  by  Boerhaave  emphati- 
cally Ilyled  Monftrum  Eniditiotiis,  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing. Thofe  indeed  (as  Mr  Coxe  obferves  in  his  Let- 
ters on  Switzerland)  "  who  are  converfant  with  the 
Works  of  this  great  fcholar  and  naturalill,  cannot  re- 
prefs  their  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  amplitude  of 
his  knowledge  in  every  fpecics  of  erudition,  and  the 
variety  of  his  difcoveries  in  natural  hillory,  which 
was  his  peculiar  delight.  Their  wonder  and  admira- 
tion is  ftiil  further  augmented,  when  they  confidcr  the 
grofs  ignorance  of  the  age  which  he  helped  to  enlight- 
en, and  the  fcanty  fuccours  he  polfefled  to~aid  him  in 
thus  extending  the  bounds  of  knowledge  ;  that  he 
compofed  his  works,  and  made  thofe  difcoveries  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  mod  enlightened  pe- 
riod, under  the  complicated  evils  of  poverty,  fick- 
nefs,  and  domcftic  uneafinefs. 

GESNER  (Solomon),  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Death  of  Abel,  and  many  other  admired  works  in  the 
German  language,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  the  year 
1730.  In  his  early  years  he  fliowed  very  few  figns 
of  fuperior  abilities  ;  and  his  progrefs  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  was  fo  flow,  that  his  mafter  gave 
him  up  as  incapable  of  any  greater  attainments  than 
writing  and  the  four  firft  rules  of  arithmetic.  Upon 
this  he  was  placed  under  a  clergyman  in  the  ncigh- 
hood,  a  relation  of  his  father's,  and  who  fliowed  him- 
fclf  better  acquainted  with  the  art  of  difcovcring  the 
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natural  inclinations  of  his  pupils.  This  gentleman  of-  Gefner. 
ten  carried  young  Gefner  with  him  into  the  fields,  '  '  w 
where  he  made  him  obferve  the  beauties  of  nature  ; 
and  finding  that  he  took  great  pleafurc  in  fuch  leffons, 
and  feemed  to  liften  to  them  with  peculiar  attention, 
he  occalionally  repeated  forae  of  the  mod  flriking  paf- 
fages  of  the  ancient  authors,  who  have  written  oix 
thefe  fubjefts  in  the  mod  agreeable  and  pleafing  man- 
ner. By  this  ingenious  artifice,  the  mind  of  young 
Gefner  began  to  open,  and  its  powers  to  expand;  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  circumftance,  that  he  be- 
came fo  fond  of  the  language  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus, 
When  he  arrived  at  a  proper  age  to  think  of  purfu- 
ing  fome  line  of  bufinefs,  Mr  Gefner  made  choice  of 
that  ofa  bookfeller,  which  was  the  piofeffion  of  his 
father,  and  in  fome  meafure  of  his  family.  Of  five 
houfes  at  Zurich  in  the  printing  and  bookfelling  bu- 
fmefs,  two  were  occupied  by  Gefners  :  one  belonged 
to  two  brothers  of  that  name  ;  and  the  other,  that  in 
which  our  poet  had  a  Ihare,  was  known  by  the  firm 
of  Orel,  Ccpier,  and  Company.  It  was  known  alfo  by 
the  extent  of  its  correfpondence,  and  by  the  choice 
and  elegance  of  the  works  which  it  gave  the  pub- 
lic. 

Though  Mr  Gefner  was  a  bookfeller,  he  did  not, 
however,  damp  his  genius  by  fubmitting  to  the  drud- 
gery of  bulinels.  He  indulged  himfclt  freely  in  pur- 
fuinghis  favourite  objed,  and  his  partners  never  en- 
vied him  that  time  which  he  devoted  to  meditation 
and  to  lludy.  In  i  752,  he  made  a  tour  through  Ger- 
many, not  fo  much  for  the  purpofe  of  extending  his 
commerce,  as  to  fee  and  be  acquainted  with  thofe  aii- 
thors  whohave  done  honour  to  their  country.  The 
following  circumftance,  which  occurred  during  this 
tour,  dcferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  ftrikingly  cha- 
ra(5tcri(lic  of  that  timidity  which  often  accompanies 
true  genius.  When  Mr  Gefner  was  at  Berlin,  he  was 
admitted  into  a  literary  fociety,  of  which  Gleim  and 
Lefling  were  members.  Each  of  the  authors  who 
compofed  it  ufcdtoread  in  turn  fomepieceof  their  own 
comi)ofition,and  Mr.  Gefner  was  very  defirous  of  fub- 
mitting to  thefe  able  critics  a  fniall  work,  which  was 
his  firlt  attempt;  but  it  was  far  from  rcfemLling  thofe 
poeis,whom  Horace, andother  fatyiifts  have  ridiculed, 
andwhoftuneveryone  they  meet  by  re  citing  their  vcrfes 
before  them.  As  each  of  the  members  h.id  done  reading, 
Gefn  er  was  obfcrvcd  to  move  his  hand  with  a  kind  of  tre- 
mor towards  his  pocket, and  to  draw  it  back  again  with- 
out the  manufcript  which  he  ought  to  have  produced. 
Having  not  as  yet  publiflied  any  thing, none  of  the  com- 
pany could  guefs  the  caufe  of  a  motion  wlwch  his  mo- 
defty  prevented  him  from  explaining.  The  work 
which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  lliow,  was  his  fmall 
poem,  intitled  Nigkt,  which  he  publiflied  on  his  re- 
turn to  Zurich  in  i  753.  It  was  coniidered  as  an  ori- 
ginal, of  which  no  model  is  to  be  found  among  the 
moderns;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  it  was 
only  a  piece  of  imaginary  painting,  or,  to  ufe  an  cx- 
prefllon  of  his  own,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Huber 
who  has  tranflatcd  his  works,  "  A  caricature  com- 
pofed in  the  moments  of  folly  or  intoxication."  In 
this  little  poem  he  has  introduced  a  fliort  epifode  on 
the  origin  of  the  glow-worm,  containing  a  poetical 
explanation  of  (bis  natural  phofphorus,  which  has  all 
thcbeauiy  ot  Ovid'sMetamorphofea  without  their  pro- 
lixity. 
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Ocfiier.    lixity.     The  fuccefs  of  this  effay  emboldened  the  too 

■"'"^'^ '  timid  miife  of  our  young  bookfeller,  and  he  publiflied 

a  paftoral  romance,  called  Daphnls,  in  three  cantos. 
The  applaufe  that  was  deferveJly  bellowed  upon  this 
performance  induced  the  author  to  publifli,  fomc  time 
after,  his  Idylls  and  Ibme  other  rural  poems  in  imi- 
tation of  thofe  of  Theocritus.  Paftoral  poetry,  wliich 
at  this  time  was  little  known  in  Germany  but  by 
tranflations  from  foreign  poets,  began  to  find  many 
partifans,  and  to  be  preferred  to  every  other  kind. 
Defirous,  therefore,  of  tracing  out  a  new  path  for  him- 
felf,  our  poet  thought  that  he  could  not  do  a  more  ac- 
ceptable fervice  to  his  countrymen,  than  to  paint  the 
felicity  of  innocence  and  rural  life, and  the  tender  emo- 
tions of  love  and  gratitude.  The  only  author  worthy 
of  notice  who  had  preceded  Mr  Gcfner  in  this  career, 
was  Mr  Rod  of  Leiplick,  whofe  paitoral  poems  ap- 
peared for  the  firft  time  in  1744.  This  writer  po- 
liflied  the  language  of  the  German  fliepherds  ;  he  had 
addrefb  enough  to  unite  fpirit  and  fimplicity  in  a  kind 
of  writing  which  appears  inlipid  without  the  former, 
and  which  becomes  unnatural  and  difgufting  if  it  is 
too  abundant.  He  fomctimes  throws  a  delicate  veilovcr 
thofe  images  which  are  deficient  in  decency,  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  it  is  often  too  llight.  Such  was 
the  antagonill  agaiull  whom  Gefner  had  to  contend. 
Our  poet,  however,  purfued  a  different  courfc.  In- 
fteadof  placing,  like  Rofl,  his  fcenes  in  modern  limes, 
he  goes  back  with  Theocritus  to  the  golden  age,  that 
happy  age  which  we  are  fond  of  reviewing  when  our 
pailions  are  calm,  and  when  freed  from  thofe  anxious 
cares  which  hurry  us  beyond  ourfelves,  we  contem- 
plate auiidll  tranquillity  the  beauties  and  fertility  of 
thccountry.  The  characters  ofGefner's  Idylls,  there- 
fore, arc  taken  from  thofe  focieties  which  cxifl  no 
longer  but  in  the  remtmbrancc  or  rather  the  imagi- 
nation. His  Ihepherds  are  fathers,  children,  and  huf- 
■bands,  who  blulh  not  at  thefe  titles  fodear  to  nature, 
and  to  whom  gcnerofity,  beneficence,  andrcfpect  for 
the  Deity,  are  fometimes  no  lefs  familiar  than  love. 
Thefe  Idylls  were  the  principal  and  favourite  object  of 
his  purfuit,  and  that  part  of  his  work  which  acquired 
himthe  greatellreputaiion,  efpeciallyamong  his  coun- 
trymen. His  death  of  Abel,  which  is  well  known,  was 
published  for  the  firft  time  in  175S.  It  is  written, 
like  the  red  of  his  pieces,  in  poetical  profe  ;  and  was 
fo  much  fought  after,  that  it  went  through  no  lefs 
than  three  editions  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  without 
fpeakiug  of  the  fpurious  ones  which  appeared  in  Hol- 
land, at  Berlin,  and  in  France.  The  French  edition 
was  followed  by  feveral  others.  One  came  out  in  Ita- 
lian ;  another  in  the  Dutch  language  ;  a  fourth  in  the 
Danilh  ;  and,  lallly,  two  in  Englilh,  one  of  them  in 
profe  and  the  other  in  verfe.  Among  the  pieces  which 
,.  Mr  Gcfner  publilhed  after  the  Death  of  Abel,  was  his 
Firft  Navigator,  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  which  manv 
people  in  Germany  conlider  as  his  niafter-piece.  He 
made  an  atiempt  alfo  in  the  paftoral  drama,  but  not 
with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  in  other  kindsof  rural  poetry. 
He  produced  likcwife,  in  the  fame  llyle,  Evandcr  and 
Alcimne,  in  three  aets  ;  and  Eraftus,  a  fmall  piece  of 
one  aCt,  which  was  reprefcntcd  with  fome  applaufe  in 
feveral  focieties,  both  at  Leiplick  and  Vienna. 

But  though  poetry  was  Gefner's  darling  purfuit, 
-and  though  he  enriched  the  literature  of  his  country 
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with  works  which  will  render  his  namcimmortal,  he  Cd"iier. 
did  not  confine  himfelf  to  one  manner  of  imitating  na-  '  '■' 
ture  ;  he  in  turns  took  up  the  pencil  and  the  pen,  and 
his  aflive  genius  equally  direded  them  both.  In  his 
infancy  he  had  received  a  few  lelfons  in  drawing,  and 
he  had  afterwards  purfued  his  ftudy,  but  without  any 
intention  of  becoming  an  artift.  At  the  age  of  thirty, 
he  felt  that  violent  dcfire,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
the  voice  of  genius  ;  and  this  was  in  fomc  meafure  ex- 
cited by  the  fight  of  a  beautiful  coUeftion  formed  by 
Mr  Heidegger,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married.  To 
pleafe  his  father-in-law,  he  ftudied  this  treafure, 
compofed  principally  of  the  beft  pieces  of  the  FlemiQi 
fchool  ;  and  to  this  new  tafte  he  had  almoftfacrificed 
every  other.  Mr  Gefner  at  firft  ventured  only  to  de- 
lineate fome  decorations  for  the  frontifpieces  of  curious 
books  printed  in  his  office  ;  but  by  little  and  little,  1 
he  had  the  courage  to  make  other  attempts.  In  1 765, 
he  publilhed  to  landfcapes  etched  and  engraved  by 
himfelf,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  Mr  Watelet. 
Mr  Gefner  owed  him  this  markof  refpeft  for  the  care 
which  he  took  to  ornament  with  beautiful  vignettes 
Mr  Huber's  tranllaiion  of  his  Idylls.  Twelve  other 
pieces  appeared  in  1769;  and  after  thefe  attempts, 
Mr  Gefner  executed  ornaments  for  many  works  which 
came  from  his  prelTes,  among  which  were  his  own 
works,  a  German  tranllation  of  Swift,  and  feveral 
others. 

Were  we  to  judge  from  Mr  Gefner's  enthufiafm  fof 
his  favourite  purluits,  and  from  the  time  and  atten- 
tion which  he  beftowed  upon  them,  we  Ihould  be  apt 
to  conclude,  that  he  found  little  leifure  for  difcharging 
his  duty  as  a  citizen.  The  contrary,  however,  was 
the  cafe,  for  he  paffed  almoft  the  half  of  his  life  in  the 
firft  employments  of  the  ftate.  In  1 765  he  was  called 
to  the  grand  council,  in  1767  to  the  lelfcr.  In  1768 
he  was  appointed  bailiff' of  Eilibach,  that  of  the  four 
guards  in  1776,  and  in  17S1  fuperintcndant  of  waters, 
which  office  in  17S7  was  continued  to  him  for  fix 
years.  In  all  thefe  ftations  Mr  Gefner  difcharged  his 
duty  with  the  moft  fcupulous  fidelity  ;  and  died  of  a 
paralytical  diforder,  lamented  by  his  countrymen  and 
by  thofe  who  had  tlie  pleafure  of  his  acquaintance,  on 
the  2d  of  March  1 7S8,  at  the  age  of  56. 

As  a  paftoral  poet,  Gefner  undoubtedly  is  intitled 
to  a  very  diftinguiihed  rank  ;  and  we  may  juftly  fay, 
that  if  he  has  been  equalled  by  any,  he  has  been  excel- 
led by  none.  It  is  commonly  believed,  that  paftoral 
poetry  is  very  limited  and  confined  ;  but  thofe  who 
read  the  works  of  Gefner  will  be  convinced,  that  it  is 
fufceptible  of  much  variety  when  treated  of  by  the 
hand  ofamafter.  His  paftoral  romance  of  Daphnis  is 
not  inferior  in  natural  llmplicity  tothe  celebrated  work 
of  Longus  ;  but  it  furpaifes  it  far  in  variety  of  images 
and  incident.  Eraftus  and  Evanderare  inftruftiveand 
interefting  poems,  on  account  of  the  contraft  between 
the  world  and  nature  which  reigns  throughout  them; 
and  his  Firft  Navigator  unites  the  mildeft  philofo- 
phy  to  all  the  fplendor  and  imagery  of  fairy-land. 
If  we  analyfe  his  dramatic  poems,  we  fliall  find  in 
them  interefting  fiflions,  charaders  well  delineated, 
and  fituations  replete  wiih  novelty.  His  language  is 
that  of  the  Graces,  and  the  chafteft  ears  might  liften 
to  the  love  which  he.has  created.  If  he  has  fometimes 
the  Jauuiourof  Sterne  and  Fontaine,  itisvyithout  their 
4X2  li- 
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Gefner  llceiJtioufnefs.  The  fcvcreft  tafte  can  find  in  his  wri- 
!  tings  no  laciina  to  lupply,  no  phrafe  defcrving  reprc- 
Gefture.  ]ieniion,  nor  could  a  more  ingenious  choice  of  expref- 
'  "  lions  be  fubitituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  he  lias 
adopted. — Gefner's  charadler,  as  a  man,  appears  to  be 
no  lefs  amiable.  In  whatever  point  of  view  we  coufi- 
der  him,  whether  as  ahulband,  a  father,  a  friend,  a 
niagillraic,  era  citizen,  his  virtues  are  eqwuUy  con- 
fpicuous.  He  was  naturally  of  a  melancholy  turn,  but 
he  was  no  enemy  to  rational  and  well-timed  mirth  ; 
while  the  mildnefsand  affability  of  his  temperrender- 
«d  his  company  always  engaging,  and  endeared  him 
to  thofewhohad  the  pleafureof  his  acquaintance.  Pof- 
feiPedofthatnoblenefs  of  fentiuient,  united  with  great 
modefty,  which  is  the  ufual  attendant  of  true  genius, 
he  was  fimple  in  his  external  appearance,  as  well  :is 
in  his  converfation.  His  language  was  lively  and  ani- 
mated ;  but  his  referve  before  Ibangers  relcmbled  ti- 
midity, and  it  was  only  in  the  prefcnce  of  thofe  with 
•whom  he  was  acquainted,  that  his  real  charaftcr ap- 
peared in  its  full  luftre. 

Mr  Gefner's  reputation  and  virtues  were  known 
even  to  the  remotefl  parts  of  Europe.  The  Emprcfs 
of  Ruffia  Catharine  II.  prefentcd  him  with  a  gold  me- 
dal as  a  mark  of  her  efleem.  Strangers  of  all  nations 
gave  him  no  lefs  flattering  tcftimonics  of  their  admi- 
ration; and  travellers  thought  they  had  fecn  only  the 
halfofSwitzerland,iftheyhadnotbcenin  the  company 
of  Gefner,  or  procured  fome  of  his  landfcapesor  draw- 
ings. In  this  lad  way  he  had  acquired  fo  much  repu- 
tation, that  he  was  ranked  among  the  bcH  artifls  of 
Germany  ;  and  Mr  Fuellin,  his  countryman,  who  was 
liimfelf  a  painter,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  new  edition  which  he  publithed  of  his  '  Hifto- 
rical  elTay  on  the  painters,  engravers,  architecfts  and 
fculptors,  who  have  done  honour  to  Switzerland,'  gives 
a  dillinguilhed  place  to  Mr  Gefner,  though  then  living. 

GESNERIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  dafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonat.r.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid,  and 
placed  on  the  germcn  ;  the  corolla  incurvated  and 
thenrecurvated  ;  the  capfule  inferior  and  bilocular. 

GESSORIACUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  port  and  ftalion 
for  (hips  of  the  Morini  in  Belgica.  In  Csefar's  time, 
according  to  Dio,  there  was  no  tow  u  ;  but  Florus 
fpeaks  of  it  as  one :  and  the  Gefori.icenfes  Muri  are 
mentioned  by  Eumcnius  in  his  Panegyric.  The  au- 
thor of  Tabula  Theodoliana,  commonly  called  Peutbt- 
ger's  map,  fays  exprefsly,  that  Geflbriacum  was  in  his 
time  called  Bonenia.  Now  Boulogne  in  Picardy. 
E.  Long.  I.  30.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

GESTATION,  among  phyiicians.  See  Preg- 
nancy. 

GESTRICIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  by 
HcUingia  on  the  north,  by  the  Bolhnic  gulph  on  the 
cafl,  by  Upland  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Dalecarlia  on 
the  welt. 

GESTURE,  a  motion  of  the  body,  intended  to 
iignify  fome  idea  or  paflion  of  the  mind.  It  ccnfifts 
principally  in  the  anions  of  the  hands  and  face  ;  and 
may  be  defined,  afuitable  conformity  of  the  motions 
of  the  countenance,  and  of  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
in  fpeaking  to  the  fubjeft  matter  of  the  difcourl'e. 
SccDeclam  ATioN,  and  Oratory,  no  130,  131. 


GETA  (Septimius),  a  fon  of  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus,  brother  to  Caracalla.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his 
age, he  was  moved  with  compaflion  at  the  fate  of  fome 
of  the  partizans  of  Niger  and  Albinus  who  were  to  be 
executed,  and  his  father  llruck  with  his  humanity 
retraced  the  fentence.  After  Severus's  death,  he 
reigned  at  Rome  conjointly  with  his  brother;  but 
Caracalla, who  envied  his  virtuesand  was  jealous  of  his 
popularity,  ordered  him  to  be  poifoned  ;  and  when 
this  could  not  not  be  eifefted,  he  murdered  him  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother  Julia,  who  in  the  attempt  of  de- 
fending the  fatal  blows  from  hisbody  received  a  wound 
in  her  arm,  from  the  hand  of  her  fon,  A.  D.  212. 
Gcta  had  not  yet  reached  the  23d  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  Romans  had  reafon  to  lament  the  death  of  fo 
virtuous  a  prince,  while  they  groanedunder  the  cruel- 
ties and  oppreffion  of  Caracalla. 

GETHIN  (Lady  Grace),  an  Englifli  lady  of  un- 
common parts,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Nor- 
ton of  Abbots-Leigh  in  Somcrfetlhire,  and  born  in 
the  year  1676.  She  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  libe- 
ral education  ;  and  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard 
Gethin,  of  Gcthin-Grott  in  Ireland.  She  was  mif- 
trefs  of  great  accomplilhments,  natural  and  acquired, 
but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  difplay  them  to  the 
world  ;  for  file  died  in  the  21ft  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  buried  in  Wcllminlter-abbey,  where  a  beautiful 
monument  with  aninfcription  is  erected  over  her  ;  and 
for  perpetuating  her  memory,  provilion  was  made  for 
a  fermon  to  be  preached  in  Wellminller-abbey, year- 
ly,on  Afli-Wednefday  for  ever.  She  wrote,  and  left 
behind  her,  in  loofe  papers,  a  work,  which,  foon  af- 
ter htr  death,  was  methodized,  and  publiflied  under 
the  title  of  '  RsUqu'ix Ccthhiiamr  ;  or,  Some  remains 
of  the  mofl  ingenious  and  excellent  lady,  Grace  lady 
Getliin,  lately  deceafed.  Being  a  colleiltion  of  choice 
difcourfes,  pleafant  apophthegms, and  witty  fentences. 
Written  by  her,  for  the  moll  part,  by  way  of  elfay, 
and  at  fpare  hours.'  Lond.  1700,  410;  with  her 
piiflurc  before  it. 

GETHSEMANK  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  in  the 
mount  of  Olives,  whither  Jcfus  Chrift  fometimes  re- 
treated in  the  night  time  Itwas  in  a  garden  belong- 
ing to  this  village  that  he  fuftered  the  agony  in  vvhick 
he  fweated  drops  of  blood  ;  and  here  he  was  aritftcd 
by  Judas  and  the  reft  who  were  conducted  by  this 
traitor.  The  place  is  by  Maundrel  defcribed  as  an 
even  plot  of  ground,  not  above  57  yards  fquare,  lying 
between  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet  and  the  brook 
Cedron. 

GETHYLLIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodccandria  chis  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
ninth  order,  Spathacea-.  The  corolla  is  fix-cleft,  and 
the  (lamina  are  in  fix  different  directions  ;  the  capfule 
is  trilocular. 

GEUM,  AvENS,  or  Herb-Be/met :  A  genus  of  the 
polygamia  order,  belonging  to  the  icoiandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
35th  order,  Senticoja.  The  calyx  is  cleft  into  ten 
parts  ;  there  are  five  petals,  and  each  of  die  feeds  has 
a  jointed  awn.  There  are  five  fpecies  ;  of  which  the 
mort  remarkable  are,  i.  The  urbanam,  vvith  thick  fi- 
brous  rootsof  an  aromatic  tafle,  rough,  ferrated  leave?, 
and  upright,  round,  hairy  ftalks  terminated  by  large 
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yellow  flowers,  fucceedcd  by  globular  fruit.  2.  The 
rivale,with  a  very  thick,  fielliy,  and  fibrous  root,  hairy 
'  leaves,  and  upright  ftalks,  10  or  12  inches  high,  ter- 
minated by  purple  Howcrs  nodding  on  one  lide.  Of 
this  there  are  varieties  with  red  and  with  yellow  flow- 
ers.— Both  thefe  are  natives  of  Britain,  and  are  ealily 
propagated  cither  by  the  root  or  feed.  The  roots  of 
the  tirll,  gathered  in  the  fpring  before  the  Hem  comes 
up,andinfufcdinale,  givcitapleafant  flavour,  andpre- 
vcnt  its  growing  four.  Infufed  in  wine,  they  have  a 
ftomachic  virtue.  The  talk  is  mildly  auilere  and  aroma- 
tic, efpeciilly  when  the  plant  grows  in  warm  dry  iitu- 
ations  ;  but  in  moifl  fliady  places,  it  hath  little  virtue. 
Cows,  goats,  flieep,  and  i'vvine,  eat  the  plant ;  horfes 
arc  not  fond  of  it. — The  powdered  root  of  the  fecond 
fpecies  will  cure  tertian  agues,  and  is  daily  ufcd  for  that 
piirpofe  by  the  Canadians.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  the 
plant ;   cows,  horfes,  and  fsvine,  arc  not  fond  of  it. 

GHENT,  a  city  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands,  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  Flanders.  It  is  feated  on  four 
navigable  rivers,  the  Scheld,  the  Lys,  the  Lieve,  and 
the  Mocre,  which  run  through  it,  and  divide  it  into 
canals.  Thefe  form  26  little  ifles,  over  which  there 
arc  300  bridges  :  among  which  there  is  one  remark- 
able for  a  flatuc  of  brafs  of  a  young  man  who  was  ob- 
liged to  cut  off  his  father's  head  ;  but  as  he  was  going 
to  itrike,  the  blade  flew  into  the  air,  and  the  hilt  re- 
mained in  his  hand,  upon  which  they  were  both  par- 
doned. There  is  a  pidureof  the  whole  tranfaclion  in 
the  town-houfe.  Ghent  is  furrounded  with  walls  and 
other  fortifications,  and  is  tolerably  ftrong  for  a  place 
of  its  circumference.  But  all  the  ground  within  the 
walls  is  not  built  upon.  The  (Ircets  are  large  and  well 
paved,  the  market-places  fpacious,  and  thehoufes  built 
with  brick.  But  the  Friday's  market-place  is  the  lar- 
gefl,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  flatuc  of  Charles  V. 
which  ftands  upon  a  pedeflal  in  the  imperial  habit. 
That  of  Cortere  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  walk  under 
fcveral  rows  of  trees.  In  1737  a  fine  opera  houfe 
was  built  here,  and  a  guard-lioufe  for  the  garrifon. 
Near  the  town  is  a  very  high  tower,  with  a  handfome 
clock  and  chimes.  The  great  bell  weighs  ii,oco 
pounds. 

This  town  is  famous  for  the  pacification  figncd  here, 
in  1526,  for  fettling  the  tranquillity  of  the  Seventeen 
Provinces,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
king  of  Spain.  It  was  taken  by  Louis  XI V.  in  1678, 
who  afterwards  reftoredit.  The  French  took  pollcf- 
fion  of  it  again  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain. 
In  1706,  it  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
and  by  the  French  in  1708  ;  but  it  was  retaken  the 
fame  year.  Laft;  of  all,  the  French  took  it  by  fur- 
prife  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  ;  but  at  the  peace  of 
Ai.x-la-Chapelle  it  was  rendered  back.  This  is  the 
birth-place  of  John  of  Gaunt.  It  is  very  well  feated 
for  trade,  on  account  of  its  rivers  and  canals.  It  carries 
on  a  great  commerce  in  corn  ;  and  has  linen,  woollen, 
and  filk  manufactures.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  abcnu  70,000.     E.  Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  Ji.  44. 

GHOST,  an  apparition,  or  fpirit  of  a  perfon  de- 
ccafed. 

The  ancients  fuppofed  every  man  to  be  poflefled  of 
three  different  ghofls,  which  after  the  dilTulution  of 
the  human  body  were  differently  difpofed  of.  Thefe 
three  ghoHs  are  dillinginlhed  by  the  uamcsof  Matu-s, 


Spiriti/s,  Ujiibra.  The  manes,  they  fancied,  went  Ghoft. 
down  into  the  infernal  regions  ;  the_//>/?-;r,v/ afccndcd  "— ^^— 
to  the  ficies;  and  the  iit/iura  hovered  ab>>ut  the  tom.b, 
as  being  unwilling  to  quit  its  old  conne<ilions.  Thus 
Dido  (Virg.  j-En.  iv.  384.)  threatens  jiEneas  after 
death  that  Ihe  will  haunt  him  with  her  umbra,  whild 
her  manes  rejoice  in  his  torments  below.  This  idea 
of  a  threefold  foul  is  very  clearly  e.KpreiFed  in  thefe 
lines,  which  have  been  attributed  to  Ovid. 

Bii  dut  funt  limini :  Manes,  Caro,  Spiritus,  Umbra: 

&uatuor  iJJj  Uci  bit  Juofufcipiunt 
Terra  tegit  Carnem,  tumulum  tircumvoJat  Umbra, 

Orcui  ijiet  MaNES,  SpikitUS  ajlra  fclit. 

The  mofl;  flriking  outlines  of  the  popular  fuperfti- 
tionsrcfpefting  gliolls  among  us,  are  thus  itumoroufly 
collected  by  Captain  Grofe  in  his  Provincial  Gloffary  : 
"  A  gholl  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ipirit  of  a  perfon  decea- 
fed,  who  is  cither  commiffioned  to  return  for  fomcef- 
pecial  errand,  fuch  as  the  difcovcry  of  a  murder,  to 
procure  reflitution  of  lands  or  money  unjuflly  with- 
held from  an  orphan  or  widow — or,  having  committed 
fome  injuilice  whilll  living  cannot  refl;  till  that  is  re- 
drelTed.  Sometimes  the  occaiion  of  fpirits  revifiting 
this  world,  is  to  inform  their  heir  in  what  fecret  place, 
or  private  drawer  in  an  old  trunk,  they  had  hidden  the 
title-deeds  of  the  eflate  ;  or  where,  in  troublefome 
times,  they  buried  their  money  or  plate.  Some  gholls 
of  murdered  perfons,  whofe  bodies  have  been  fecretly 
buried,  cannot  be  at  cafe  till  their  bones  have  been 
taken  up,  and  depofitcd  in  confecratcd  ground  with  all 
the  rites  of  Chriftian  burial. 

"  Sometimes  ghofLs  appear  in  confequence  of  ati 
agreement  made,  whilfb  living,  with  fome  particular 
friend,  that  he  who  firil  died  fliould  appear  to  the  fur- 
vivor. 

"  Glanvil  tells  us  of  the  ghoft  of  a  perfon  who  hatL 
lived  but  a  diforderly  kind  of  life,  for  which  it  was- 
condemned  to  wander  up  and  down  the  earth,  in  tht 
company  of  evil  fpirits,  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

"  In  mofi;  of  the  relations  of  ghofts,  tliey  are  fup- 
pofed to  be  mere  aerial  beings,  without  fubftance,  and 
that  they  can  pafs  through  walls,  and  oiher  folid  bo- 
dies at  plcafure.  Aparticularinllance  of  this  is  given, 
in  relation  t'.ie  27th,  in  Glanvil's  col'etlion, where  one 
David  Hunter,  neat-herd  to  the  bidiop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  was  for  a  long  time  Jiauntcd  by  the  appari- 
tion of  an  old  woman,  whom  he  was  by  a  fccrct  im- 
pulfe  obliged  ro  tollovV  whenever  ihe  appeared,  which 
he  fays  he  did  for  a  conliderable  time,  even  if  in  bed 
with  his  wife  :  and  bccaufe  his  wife  could  not  hold 
him  in  his  bed,  flie  would  go  too,  and  walk  after  him 
till  day,  though  (he  law  nothing;  l)ut  his  little  dog 
was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  apparition,  that  he 
would  follow  it  as  well  as  his  mailer.  If  a  tree  flood 
in  her  walk,  he  obferved  her  always  to  go  through  it. 
Notwithflandingthis  feeniing  immateriality,  thisvcry 
ghoft  was  not  without  fomefubllance  ;  for,  having  per- 
formed her  errand,  Ihe  defired  Hunter  to  lift  her  from 
the  ground;  in  the  doing  of  which,  he  fays.  Hie  felt 
juftlike  a  bag  of  feathers.  We  fometimes  alforeadof 
ghofls  ftriking  violent  blows  ;  and  that,  if  not  made 
way  for,  they  overturn  all  impediments,  like  a  furious 
whirlwind.  Glanvil  m.entions  an  inftance  of  this,  in 
relation  17th,  of  a  Dutch  lieutenant  who  had  the  fa- 
culty of  feeing  gbofts;  and  who,  being  prevented  ma- 
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Choft.     king  way  for  one  which  he  mentioned  to  fome  friends 
"      "       ■  as  coming  towards  them,  was,  with  his  companions, 
violently  thrown  down,  and  forely  bruifed.     We  fur- 
ther learn,  by  relation  1 6th,  that  the  hand  of  a  gholl 
is  '  as  cold  as  a  clod.' 

"  The  iifiial  time  at  which  ghofls  make  their  ap- 
pearance is  midnight,  and  feldom  before  it  is  dark  ; 
though  fome  audacious  fpirits  have  been  faid  to  appear 
even  by  day-light :  but  of  this  there  are  few  inflances, 
and  thofe  mollly  ghofls  who  have  been  laid  perhaps  in 
the  Red  Sea  (of  which  more  hereafter),  and  whofe 
times  of  confinement  were  expired  :  thefe,  like  felons 
confined  to  the  lighters,  are  faid  to  return  more 
troublefome  and  daring  than  before.  No  ghofls  can 
appear  on  Chriflmas  eve  ;  this  Shakefpeare  has  put  in- 
to the  mouth  of  one  of  his  charaders  in  Hamlet. 

"  Ghofls  commonly  appear  in  the  fame  drcfs  they 
ufually  wore  whilfl  living,  though  they  arc  fometimes 
clothed  all  in  white  ;  but  that  is  chiefly  the  church- 
yard ghofls,  who  have  no  particular  bnfinefs,  but  feem 
to  appear />ro  bono  publico,  or  to  fcare  drunken  ruflics 
from  tumbling  over  their  graves. 

"  I  cannot  learn  that  ghoRs  carry  tapers  in  their 
hands,  as  they  are  fometimes  depifted,  though  the 
room  in  which  they  appear,  if  without  fire  or  candle, 
is  frequently  faid  to  be  as  light  as  day.  Dragging 
chains  is  not  the  fafhion  of  Euglifln  ghofls  ;  chains  and 
black  veflments  being  chiefly  the  accoutrements  of  fo- 
reign fpedlres  feen  in  arbitrary  governments :  dead  or 
alive,  Knglifli  fpirits  are  free.  One  inflance,  howe- 
ver, of  an  EngliHi  ghofl  dreifed  in  black,  is  found  in 
the  celebrated  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret,  in  the 
following  lines  : 

And  clay-cold  was  her  lily  hand, 
That  htld  her  failtjhrtwd. 

This,  however,  may  be  confidered  as  a  poetical  licence, 
ufed  in  all  likelihood  for  the  fake  of  the  oppofition  of 
lily  x»  fable. 

"  If,  during  the  time  of  an  apparition,  there  is  a 
lighted  candle  in  theroom,itwillburn  extremely  blue: 
this  isfo  univerfally  acknowledged,  thatmany  eminent 
philofophers  have  bulled  themfelvcs  in  accounting  for 
it,  without  once  doubting  the  truth  of  the  faft.  Dogs 
too  have  the  faculty  of  feeing  fpirits,  as  is  inflanced  in 
David  Hunter's  relation  above  quoted  ;  but  in  that 
cafe  they  ufually  fliow  ligns  of  terror,  by  whining  and 
creeping  to  their  maflcr  for  proteftion  :  and  it  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  that  they  often  fee  things  of  this  na- 
ture when  their  owner  cannot ;  there  being  fome  per- 
fons,  particularly  thofe  born  on  a  Chriflmas  eve,  who 
cannot  fee  fpirits. 

"  The  coming  of  a  fpirit  is  announced  fome  time 
before  its  appearance,  by  a  variety  of  loud  and  dread- 
ful noifes  ;  fometimes  rattling  in  the  old  hall  like  a 
coach  and  fix,  and  rumbling  up  and  down  the  flair- 
cafe  like  the  trundling  of  bowls  or  cannon  balls.  At 
length  the  door  flies  open,  and  thefpeftre  flalks  flow- 
]y  upto  the  bed's  foot,  andopening  the  curtains,  looks 
liedfartly  at  the  perfon  in  bed  by  whom  it  is  feen;  a 
ghofl  being  very  rarely  vilible  to  more  than  one  per- 
fon, although  there  are  feveral  in  company.  It  is  here 
necclfary  to  obferve,  that  it  has  been  univerfally  found 
by  experience,  as  well  as  affirmed  by  diverfe  appari- 
tions themfclves,  that  a  ghofl  has  not  the  power  to 
fpeak  tin  it  has  been  iirfl  fpokcn  to;  fo  that,  notwith- 
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(landing  the  urgency  of  the  bufincfs  on  which  it  may 
come,  every  tiling mufl  fland  flill  till  the  perfon  vifited  ' 
can  find  fufficient  courage  to  fpeak  to  it :  an  event 
that  fometimes  does  not  take  place  for  many  years.  It 
has  not  been  found  that  female  ghofls  are  more  loqua- 
cious than  thofe  of  the  male  fex,  both  being  equally 
reflrained  by  this  law. 

"  The  mode  of  addrefFing  a  ghofl  is  by  command- 
ing it, in  the  nameoftheThreePerfons  of  the  Trinity, 
to  tell  you  who  it  is,  and  what  is  its  bafinefs  :  this  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  repeat  three  times  j  after  which 
it  will,  in  a  low  and  hollow  voice,  declare  its  faiisfac- 
tion  at  being  fpoken  to,  and  defire  the  party  addref- 
fing  it  not  to  be  afraid,  for  it  will  do  him  no  harm. 
This  being  premifed,  it  commonly  enters  into  its  nar- 
rative ;  which  being  completed,  and  its  requefl  or 
commands  given,  with  injunftions  that  they  be  imme- 
diately executed,  itjvanillies  away, frequently  in  aflalh 
of  light;  in  which  cafe,  fome  ghofls  have  been  fo  con- 
fiderate  as  to  defire  the  party  to  whom  they  appeared 
to  lliut  their  eyes:  fometimes  its  departure  is  attended 
with  delightful  mufic.  During  the  narration  of  its 
bufinefs,  a  ghofl  mufl  by  no  means  be  interrupted  by 
queflions  of  any  kind  ;  fo  doing  is  extremely  dange- 
rous :  if  any  doubts  arife,  they  mufl  be  flated  after 
the  fpirit  has  done  its  tale.  Queflions  rcfpe(5ting  its 
flate,  or  the  flate  of  any  of  their  former  acquaintance, 
are  offenfive,  and  not  often  anfwered  ;  fpirits  perhaps 
being  reftrained  from  divulging  tlie  fecrets  of  their 
prifon  houfe.  Occafionally  fpirits  will  even  condefcend 
to  talk  on  common  occurrences,  as  is  inflanced  by 
Glanvil  in  the  apparition  of  Major  George  Sydenham 
to  Captain  William  Dyke,  relation  loth,  wherein  the 
major  reproved  the  captain  forfufleringafwordhe  had 
given  him  to  grow  rufly  :  faying,  "  Captain,  captain, 
this  fword  did  not  ufc  to  be  kept  after  this  manner 
when  it  was  mine."  This  attention  to  the  flate  of 
arms,  was  a  remnant  of  the  major's  profefTional  duty 
when  living. 

"  It  is  fomcwhat  remarkable  that  ghofls  do  not  go 
about  their  bufinefs  like  the  pcrfons  of  this  world.  In 
cafes  of  murder,  a  ghofl,  inflead  of  going  to  the  next 
juflice  of  the  peace,  and  laying  its  information,  or  to 
the  nearefl  relation  of  the  perfon  murdered,  appears 
to  fome  poor  labourer  who  knows  none  of  the  parties, 
draws  the  curtain  of  fome  decrepit  nurfe  or  alms- 
woman,  or  hovers  about  the  place  where  his  body  is 
depofited.  The  fame  circuitous  mode  is  purfued  with 
refpeft  to  redreffing  injured  orphans  or  widows;  when 
it  feems  as  if  the  fhortefl  and  mofl  certain  way  would 
be,  to  goto  the  perfon  guilty  of  the  injuflice,  and 
haunt  him  continually  till  he  be  terrified  into  areftitu- 
tion.  Nor  are  the  pointing  out  lofl  writings  generally 
managed  in  a  morefummary  way;  the  ghofl  common- 
ly applying  to  a  third  perfon,  ignorant  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  a  flraitger  to  all  concerned.  But  it  is  pre- 
fumptuous  to  fcrutinize  too  far  into  thefe  matters  : 
ghofls  have  undoubtedly  forms  and  cufloms  peculiar 
to  themfelves. 

"  If,  after  the  firfl  appearance,  the  perfons  employ- 
ed neglcft.or  are  prevented  from,  perl'onningthe  mef- 
fage  or  bufinefs  committed  to  their  management,  tlie 
ghofl  appears  continually  to  them,  at  firlt  with  a  dif- 
contented,  next  an  angry,  and  at  length  with  a  furious 
countenance,  threatening  to  tear  them  in  pieces  if  the 
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Choft,    matter  is  not  forthwith  executed  ;  fometimes  terrify- 
Ciagh,    ing  thera,  as  in  Glanvil's  relation  26th,  by  appearing 

"~"^' in  many  formidable  fhapes,  and  fometimes  even  ftrik- 

ing  them  a  violent  blow.  Of  blows  given  by  ghofls 
there  are  many  inflances,  and  fome  wherein  they 
have  been  followed  with  an  incurable  lamenefs. 

"  It  fliould  have  been  obfcrved,  thatgholls,  in  deli- 
vering their  commiflions,  in  order  to  cnfure  belief, 
communicate  to  the  perfons  employed  fome  fecret, 
known  only  to  the  parties  concerned  and  thcnifelves, 
the  relation  of  which  always  produces  the  effc£t  in- 
tended. The  bufincfs  being  completed,  ghofts  appear 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  faying  they  fliall  now 
be  at  refl,  and  will  never  more  diiiurb  any  one  ;  and, 
thanking  their  agents,  by  way  of  reward  communicate 
to  them  fomething  relative  to  themfelves,  which  they 
will  never  reveal. 

"  Sometimes  ghofts  appear,  and  difturb  a  houfe, 
without  deigning  to  give  any  reafon  for  fo  doing :  with 
thefe,  the  Ihortcll  andonly  way  isto  cxorcife,andeje(S 
them  ;  or,  as  the  vulgar  term  is,  lay  them.  For  this 
purpofe  there  muftbc  two  or  three  clergymen,  and  the 
ceremony  muftbe  performed  in  Latin  ;  a  language  that 
ftrikes  the  moft  audacious  gholl  with  terror.  A 
ghoft  may  be  laid  for  any  term  lefs  than  an  100 
years,  and  in  any  place  or  body,  full  or  empty  ;  as,  a 
folid  oak — the  pommel  of  a  fword — .a  barrel  of  beer, 
if  a  yeoman  or  limple  gentleman — or  a  pipe  of  wine, 
if  an  efquire  or  a  jullice.  But  of  all  places  the  m9ft 
common,  and  what  a  ghoft  leaft  likes,  is  the  Red 
Sea  ;  it  being  related,  in  many  inflances,  that  ghofts 
have  niofl  carnellly  bcfought  the  exorcifts  not  to  con- 
fine them  in  that  place.  It  is  neverthelefsconfidered  as 
an  indifputable  fail,  that  there  are  an  infinite  number 
laid  there,  perhaps  from  its  being  a  fafcr  prifon  than 
any  other  nearer  at  hand  ;  though  neither  hiftory  nor 
tradition  gives  us  any  inilancc  of  ghofts  efcaping  or  re- 
turning from  this  kind  of  tranfportation  before  their 
time. 

"  Another  fpecies  of  human  apparition  may  be  here 
noticed,  though  it  does  not  come  under  the  tlrift  de- 
scription of  a  gho/l.  Thefe  are  the  cxaft  figures  and 
referoblancc  of  perfons  thenliving,  often  feen  not  only 
by  their  friends  at  adirtance,  but  many  times  by  them- 
felves ;  ofwhichtherearefeveralinflancesin Aubery's 
Mifcellanies  :  one  of  Sir  Richard  Napier,  a  phyfician 
of  London,  who  being  on  the  road  from  Bedfordfhirc 
to  vifit  a  friend  in  Berklhire,  fiw  at  an  inn  his  own  ap- 
parition lying  on  his  bed  as  a  dead  corpfe  ;  he  nevcr- 
ihelefs  went  forward,  and  died  in  a  fliort  time:  ano- 
ther of  Lady  Diana  Rich,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Holland,  who  met  her  own  apparition  walking  in  a 
garden  at  Kenfmgton,  and  died  a  month  after  of  the 
fm-ill-pox.  Thefe  apparitions  are  called  yi/cAfj  J  in 
Cumberland,/iy^)/^j;  and  in  Scotland,  -wraiths :  they 
mofl  commonly  appear  to  diflant  friends  and  relations, 
at  the  very  inflant  preceding  the  death  of  the  perfoii 
whofe  figure  they  put  on.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  inflan- 
ces abovementioned,  there  is  a  great  interval  between 
the  appearance  and  death."  For  a  philofophical  in- 
quiry into  the  fubjeft  of  apparitions  in  general,  fee 
the  article  Spectre. 

GIAGH,  in  chronology,  a  cycle  of  13  years  ;  in 
rfe  among  the  Turks  and  Cathayans. 

Each  year  of  the  giagh  bears  a  name  of  fome  ani- 
mal :  the  firft  that  of  a  moufe ;  the  fccond  that  of  a 


bullock;  the  third  of  a  lynx  or  leopard  ;  the  fourth  Ciallolinu , 
of  a  hare  ;  the  fifth  of  a  crocodile;  the  lixth  of  a  fer-     Giant. 

pent;  the  feventh  of  a  horfe  ;  the  eight  of  a  iheep  ;  ' ^— ^ 

the  ninth  of  a  monkey  ;  the  tenth  of  a  hen;  the  ele- 
venth of  a  dog  ;   and  the  twelfth  of  a  hog. 

They  alfo  divide  the  day  into  12  parts,  which  they 
cillgiagfij,  and  diilinguifli  them  by  the  names  of  fome 
animals.  Each  giagh  contains  two  of  our  hours,  and 
is  divided  into  eight  kehs,  as  many  as  there  are  quar- 
ters in  our  hours. 

GIALLOLINO,  in  natural  hillory,  a  fine  yellow 
pigment  much  ufed  under  the  name  of  Naples  Yel- 
low. 

GIANT,  a  pcrfou  of  extraordinary  bulk  and  fla- 
ture. 

The  Romances  of  all  ages  have  furniflied  us  with  fo 
many  extravagant  accounts  of  giantsof  incredible  bulk 
and  flrength,  that  the  exiflence  of  fuch  people  is  how 
generally  difbclieved.  It  is  commonly  thought,  that 
the  flature  of  man  hath  been  the  fame  in  all  ages  ; 
and  fome  have  even  pretended  to  dL»io>iJtrate  the 
irapoiribility  of  the  exiflence  of  giants  mathematical- 
ly. Of  thefe  Mr  M'Laurin  hath  been  the  mofl 
explicit.  "  In  general  (fays  he)  it  will  ealily  appear, 
that  the  efforts  tending  to  deftroy  the  coheiion  of 
beams  arifing  from  their  own  gravity  only,  increafe  in 
the  quadruplicate  ratio  of  their  lengths;  but  that  the 
oppolite  efforts  tending  to  preferve  their  colielion, 
increafe  only  in  the  triplicate  proportion  of  the  fame 
lengths.  From  which  it  follows,  that  the  greater  beams 
muft  be  in  greater  danger  of  breaking  than  the  lelfer 
fimilar  ones;  and  that  though  a  lefl'er  beam  may  be 
firm  and  fecure,  yet  a  great  liniilar  one  may  be  made 
fo  long,that  it  will  necelfarily  break  by  its  own  weight. 
Hence  Galileo  juftly  concludes, that  what  appears  vixy 
firm,  and  fuccetds  very  well  in  models,  may  be  very 
weak  and  infirm,  or  even  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own 
weight,  when  it  comes  to  be  executed  in  large  dimen- 
fions  according  to  the  model.  From  the  fame  princi- 
ple he  argues,that  there  are  necelfarylimits  in  the  ope- 
rations of  nature  and  art,  which  they  cannot  furpafs 
in  magnitude.  Were  trees  of  a  very  enormous  lize, 
their  branches  would  fall  by  their  own  weight. 
Large  animals  have  not  flrength  in  proportion  to  their 
fize;  and  if  there  were  any  land-animals  nmch  larger 
than  thofe  we  know,  they  could  hardly  move,  and 
would  be  perpetually  fubjeft  to  the  moll  dangerous 
accidents.  As  to  the  animals  of  the  fea,  indeed,  the 
cafe  is  different ;  for  the  gravity  of  the  water  in  a 
great  meafure  fuilains  thofe  animals;  and  in  faft  thefe 
are  known  fometimes  to  be  vaftly  larger  than  the 
greatert  land-animals.  Nor  does  it  avail  againll  this 
do(^rine  to  tell  us,  that  bones  have  fometimes  been 
found  which  were  fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  giants 
of  immenfe  (izc  ;  fuch  as  thefkeletons  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  the  former  of  which  was  60  cubits 
high,  and  the  latter  46  :  for  natwralilts  have  conclud- 
ed  on  juft  grounds,  that  in  fome  cafes  thefe  bones  had 
belonged  to  elephants;  and  that  tlie  larger  ones  were 
bones  of  whales,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  places 
where  they  were  found  by  the  revolutions  of  nature 
that  have  happened  in  pall  times.  Though  it  mnit  be 
owned,  that  there  appears  no  reafon  why  there  may 
not  have  been  men  who  have  exceeded  by  fome  feet 
in  height  the  talleft  we  have  feen." 

It  will  eafily  be  feen,  that  arguments  of  this  kind 
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-Giant,  can  never  be  conlulive;  becanfe,  along  with  an  en- 
■",'  i  creafeofflature  in  any  animal,  we  mull  always  fuppofe 
a  proportional  increafe  in  the  cohedon  of  die  parts  of 
its  body.  Large  works  foraetimcs  fail  when  conilruft- 
ed  on  the  plan  of  models,  bccaufe  the  cohclion  of  the 
materials  whereof  the  model  is  made,  and  of  the  large 
work,  are  the  fame;  but  a  difference  in  this  refptft 
will  produce  a  very  remarkable  difference  in  the  ulti- 
mate rcfult.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  model  is  made  of  fir- 
wood,  the  model  may  be  firm  and  flrong  enough  ;  but 
a  large  work  made  alfo  of  fir,  when  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  the  model,  may  be  fo  weak  that  it 
■will  fall  to  pieces  with  its  own  weight.  If,  however, 
■we  make  ufe  of  iron  for  the  large  work  inffead  of  fir, 
the  whole  will  be  fufficiently  flrong,  even  though  made 
cxaftly  according  to  the  plan  of  the  model.  The  like 
may  be  faid  with  regard  to  large  and  fniall  animals. 
If  we  could  find  an  animal  whofe  bones  exceeded  in 
hardnefs  and  llrength  the  bones  of  other  animals  as 
much  as  iron  exceeds  fir,  fuch  an  animal  mighi  be  of  a 
monflrous  fize,  and  yet  be  exceedingly  flrong.  In 
like  manner,  if  we  fuppofe  the  fiefli  and  bones  of  a 
giant  to  be  greatly  fuperior  in  hardnefs  and  llrength 
to  the  bones  of  other  men,  the  great  fize  of  his  body 
Avill  be  no  objeftion  at  all  to  his  flrcngth.  The  whole 
of  ilie  matter  therefore  concerning  the  cxillence  of 
giants  muft  reft  on  the  credibility  of  the  accounts  we 
have  from  thofe  who  pretend  to  have  feen  them,  and 
not  on  any  arguments  drawn  ^  priori. 

In  the  fcripture  we  are   told  o{  giants,  who  were 

produced  from  the  marriages  of  i[\t  foris  of  Cod  with 

■•  See  Ante-  the  daughters  of  men*    This  palTage  indeed  has  been 

iUumans,     differently  interpreted,  fo  as  to  renderit  doubtful  whe- 

f  .66.  col.i.  [l,er  the  word  tranllated  ^m;-//  does  there  imply  any 

extraordinary  flature.     In  other   parrs  of  fcripture, 

however,  giants,  with  their  dinienfions,  are  mentioned 

in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  cannot  poflibly  doubt  ;  as  in 

the  cafe  of  Og  king  of  Balbam,  and  Goliath.     In  a 

memoir  read  before  ihe  Academy ofScienccsatRouen, 

M.  Le  Cat  gives  the  following  account  of  giants  that 

are  faid  to  have  exifled  in  different  ages. 

"  Profane  hillorians  have  given  fevenfectof  height 
to  Hercules  their  tirll  hero  ;  and  in  our  days  we  have 
feen  men  eight  feet  high.  The  giant  who  was  fhowH 
in  Rouen  in  1735,  meafured  eight  feet  fome  inches. 
The  emperor  Maximiu  wasof  that  fize  ;  Shenkius  and 
Platerus,  phyficians  of  the  lafl:  century,  faw  fevcral  of 
that  flature  ;  and  Goropius  faw  a  girl  who  was  ten 
feet  high. — The  body  of  Orefles,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  was  eleven  feet  and  a  half;  the  giant  Galba- 
ra,  brought  from  Arabia  to  Rome  under  Claudius 
Ci3efar,  was  near  ten  feet ;  and  the  bones  of  Secondil- 
laandPulio,  keepers  of  the  gardens  of  Sallufl,  were 
but  fix  inches  Ihorter.  Funnam,  a  Scotfman,  who  li- 
ved in  the  time  of  Eugene  II.  king  of  Scotland,  mea- 
fured eleven  feet  and  a  half:  and  Jacob  le  Maire,  in 
his  voyage  to  the  flraits  of  Magellan,  reports,  that  on 
the  I7:h  of  December  161 5,  they  found  at  Port  De- 
firc  feveral  graves  covered  with  Hones  ;  and  having  the 
cnriolity  to  remove  the  flones,  they  difcovered  human 
fl^elttons  often  and  eleven  feet  long.  The  chevalier 
Scory,  in  his  voyage  to  the  peak  of  Teneriflc,  fays, 
that  they  found  in  one  of  the  fepulchre  caverns  of  that 
mountain  the  head  of  a  Guanche  which  had  80  teeth, 
and  Uiat  the  body  was  not  lefs  than  1  s  feet  long.    The 


giant  Ferragus,  flain  by  Orlando  nephew  of  Charle-     Giant. 

magne,  was  18  teet  high.     Rioland,  a  celebrated  ana-  ' »'~~" 

tomifl,  who  wrote  in  1614,  f-^ySj  that  fome  years  be- 
fore there  was  to  be  feen  in  the  fuburbsof  St  Germain 
the  tomb  of  the  giant  Iforet,  who  was  20  feet  high. 
In  Rouen,  in  1509,  in  digging  in  the  ditches  near 
the  Dominicans,  they  found  a  Hone  tomb  containing 
a  fkelcton  whofc  Ikull  held  a  bufhel  of  corn,  and  whofe 
fhin-bone  readied  up  to  the  girdle  of  the  talklt  man 
there,  being  about  four  feet  long,  and  confequently 
the  body  mull  have  been  i  7  or  18  feet  high.  Upon 
the  t0mb  was  a  plate  of  copper,  whereon  was  engra- 
ved, ♦'  In  this  tomb  lies  the  noble  and  puifTant  lord, 
the  chevalier  Ricon  dc  Vallemont,  and  his  bones." 
Platerus,  a  famous  phyilcian,  declares,  that  he  faw  at 
Lucerne  the  true  human  bones  of  a  fubjedt  which 
mufl  have  been  at  leail  19  feet  high.  Valence  in  Dau- 
phiue  boafls  of  poireiiing  the  bones  of  the  giant  Bu- 
cart,  tyrant  of  the  Virarais,  who  was  flain  by  an  ar- 
row by  the  count  De  Cabillon  his  vafFal.  The  Domini- 
cans liad  a  part  of  the  Ihin-bone,  with  the  articulation 
of  the  knee,  and  his  figure  painted  in  frefco,  with 
an  infcription,  fliowing  that  this  giant  was  22  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  that  his  bones  were  found  in  1 705, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Morderi,  a  little  river  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  CrufFoljUponwhich  (tradition  fays) 
the  giant  dwelt. 

"  January  1 1.  1613,  fome  niafons  digging  nearihc 
ruins  of  a  caflle  in  Dauphine  in  a  field  which  (by  tra- 
dition) had  long  beetl  called  the  giant' s  field,  at  the 
depth  of  18  feci  difcovertd  a  brick-tomb  30  feet  long, 
12  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high  ;  on  which  was  a  grey 
flone,  with  the  words  Theutobochus  Rex  cut  thercoji. 
When  the  tomb  was  opened,  ihey  found  a  human  fkd- 
leton  entire,  2J  feet  and  a  half  long,  10  feet  wide  a- 
crofsthe  Shoulders,  and  five  feet  deep  irom  the  breafl- 
bnne  to  the  back.  His  teeth  were  about  the  fize  each 
of  an  ox's  foot,  and  his  Ibin-bone  me.ifured  four  feet. 
— Near  Mazarino,  in  Sicily,  in  1516,  wasfound  a  giant 
30  feet  high;  his  head  was  the  fize  of  an  hogfliead, 
and  each  of  his  teeth  weighed  five  ounces.  Near  Pa- 
lermo, in  the  valley  of  Mazara,  in  Sicily,  a  fkeleton  of 
a  giant  30  feet  long  was  found,  in  the  year  154S  ;  and 
another  of  33  feet  high,  in  1550  ;  and  many  curious 
perfons  have  preferved  feveral  of  thefc  gigantic  bones. 

"  The  Athenians  found  near  their  city  two  famous 
fkelctons,  one  of  34  and  the  other  of  ^6  feet  high. 

"  At  Totu,  in  i5olicraia,  in  758,  was  found  a  fkele- 
ton, the  head  of  which  could  fcarce  be  cncompail'ed  by 
the  arms  of  two  men  together,  and  who,'"e  legs,  which 
they  ftill  keep  in  the  caflle  of  tliat  city,  were  26  feet 
long.  The  fkuU  of  the  giant  found  in  Macedonia, 
September  1691,  held  210  pounds  of  corn. 

"  The  celebrated  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  treated 
this  matter  very  learnedly,  does  not  doubt  thefe  fads  ; 
but  thinks  the  bones  were  thofe  of  elephants,  whales, 
or  other  enormous  animals. 

'"  Elephantsljones  may  be  ihown  for  thofe  of  ginnts  ; 
but  they  can  never  impol'e  on  connoiLfcurs.  \\'hales, 
which,  by  their  immenfe  bulk,  are  more  pi  oper  to  be 
fubdituted  for  the  largtft  giants,  have  neither  arms 
nor  legs;  and  the  headof  that  animal  hath  nut  theleafl 
rcfemblance  to  that  of  a  man.  If  it  be  true,  there- 
fore, that  a  great  number  of  the  gigantic  bones  which 
we  have  mentioned  have  been  feen  by  anatomifls,  and 
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Gi»nt.    by  them  have  been  reputed  real  human  bones,  the  cxill- 

"^ ■  ciice  of  giants  is  proved." 

With  regard  to  the  crediljility  of  all  or  any  of 
thefc  accounts,  it  is  difficult  to  dcicrmine  any  thing. 
If,  in  any  cafllc  of  Bohemia,  the  bones  of  a  man's 
leg  2()  fctt  in  length  are  prelerved,  we  have  indeed  a 
decilivc  proof  of  the  exiftcnceof  agiant,  in  compsrifon 
of  whom  moft  others  would  be  but  pigmies.  Nor  in- 
deed could  thefe  bones  be  fuppofcd  to  belong  to  an 
elephant  ;  for  an  elephant  itfelt  would  be  but  a  dwarf 
ill  comparifon  of  fucli  an  enormous  monrter.  But  if 
thefe  bones  were  really  kept  in  any  part  of  Bohemia, 
it  feenis  ftrange  that  they  have  not  been  frequently 
vifiied,  and  particular  delcripiions  of  them  given  by 
the  learned  who  have  travelled  into  that  country.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  have  been  nations  of 
men  conliderably  exceeding  the  common  ftature.  Thus, 
all  the  Roman  hiflorians  inform  us,  that  the  Ganls  and 
Germans  exceeded  the  Italians  in  fize  ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  Italians  in  thofcdays  were  of  much  the  fame 
flaiure  with  the  people  of  the  prefent  age.  Among 
thefe  northern  nations,  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  there 
would  be  as  great  differences  in  ftature  as  there  are 
among  the  prefent  race  of  men.  If  that  can  be  al- 
lowed, we  may  eafily  believe  that  fome  of  thefe  bar- 
barians might  be  called  giants,  without  any  great  im- 
propriety. Of  this  fuperioriiy  of  lize,  indeed,  the 
hiflorian  Floriis  gives  a  notable  inftance  in  Tcutobo. 
chus,  abovementioned,  king  of  the  Teutones  :  who 
being  defeated  and  taken  prifonerby  Marius,  was  car- 
ried in  triumph  before  him  at  Rome,  when  his  head 
readied  above  the  trophies  that  were  carried  in  the 
fame  proccffion. 

But  whether  thefe  accounts  are  credited  or  not,  we 
are  very  certain,  that  the  ftainre  of  the  human  body 
is  by  no  means  abfolutely  fixed.  We  arc  ourfclves  a 
kind  of  giants  in  comparifon  of  the  Laplander  ;  nor 
are  thefe  the  moll  diminutive  people  to  be  found  upon 
the  earth.  The  abbe  la  Chappe,  in  his  journey  into 
Siberia,  in  order  to  obferve  the  lafl  tranfit  of  Venus, 
paflTcd  through  a  village  inhabited  by  people  called 
Wotiacks,  neither  men  nor  women  of  whom  were  above 
four  feet  high.  The  accounts  of  the  Patagonians  alfo, 
which  cannot  be  entirely  difcredited,  render  it  very 
probable,  that  fomewliere  in  South  America  there  is 
a  race  of  people  very  conliderably  exceeding  the  com- 
mon fize  of  mankind,  and  confcquently  that  we  can- 
not altogether  difcredit  the  relations  of  giants  handed 
down  to  us  by  ancient  authors;  though  what  degree 
of  credit  we  ought  to  give  them,  is  not  eafy  to  be  de- 
termined.    See  Patagonia. 

Rebel  CiAKTS,  in  ancient  mythology,  were  the  fons 
of  Coelus  and  Terra.  According  to  Hefiod,  they 
fprang  from  the  blood  of  the  wound  which  Coelus  re- 
ceived from  his  fou  Saturn,  and  Hyginus  calls  them 
fons  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  They  arc  reprelentcd  as 
men  of  uncommon  llature,  with  firength  proportioned 
to  their  gigantic  fize.  Some  of  them,  as  Coitus,  Bri- 
areiis,  and  Gyges,  had  each  50  heads  and  100  arms, 
and  ferpcnts  inflead  of  legs.  They  were  of  a  terrible 
afpert,  their  hair  hungloofe  about  their  fliouldcrs,  and 
their  beard  was  fuffered  to  grow  unmolefied.  Pallene 
and  its  neighbourhood  was  the  place  of  their  refidence. 
The  defeat  of  the  Titans,  to  whom  they  were  nearly 
rclitrd,  inccnfed  them  againft  Jupiter,  and  they  all 
Vol.  VII. 


conlpired  to  dethrone  him.  Accordingly  they  reared  Olsnt* 
Mount  Ofla  upon  I'llion,  and  Olympus  upon  Ollk  ;  Ca<iffwa\. 
and  from  thence  attacked  the  gods  with  huge  rocks.  '  ^ 
Some  of  which  fell  into  the  lea  and  became  illands, 
and  others  fell  on  the  carih  and  formed  mountains. 
Jupiter  fummoued  a  count il  of  the  gods;  when  being 
inlormed  that  it  was  necclfary  10  obtain  the  afiifiaiice 
of  fome  mortal,  he  by  the  advice  of  Pallas  called  up  his 
fon  Hercules  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  this  liero  he  ex- 
terminated the  giants  Enctjadus,  Polybutes,  Alcyon, 
Porphyrion,  the  two  fons  of  Aloens,  Kphialtus,  Oihus, 
Eurytus;  Clytius,  Tyihyus,  Pallas,  Hypolitus,  Agrins, 
Thoon,  and  Typhon,  the  lafl  of  whom  it  was  move 
difficult  to  vanquilh  than  all  the  others.  Jupiter  ha- 
ving thus  gained  a  complete  victory,  cafl  the  rebth 
down  to  Tartarus,  where  they  were  to  receive  the  full 
punilhment  of  their  enormous  crimes:  according  to 
the  accounts  of  fome  of  the  poets,  he  buried  them  alive 
under  Mount  Etna,  and  different  illands. 

CiAXTS-CaiiJeway,  a  vafl  collection  of  Bafaltic  pil- 
lars  in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Basaltes. 

The  principal  or  grand  caufeway  (for   there  arc 
feveral  lefs  confiderable  and  fcattercd  fragments  of  fi. 
niilar  workmanllrip)  confifls  of  a  moll  irregular  ar- 
rangement of  many  hundred  thoufands  of  columns  of  a 
black  kind  of  rock,    hard   as  marble  :  almoll  all  of 
them    are   of  a  pentagonal  figure,  but  fo  clofely  and 
compadlly   fituaied    on   their   fides,  though   perfedly 
diltintft  from  top  to  bottom,  that  fcarce  any  thing  can 
be  introduced  between  them.     The  columns  arc  of  an 
unequal  height  and  breadth  ;  fome  of  the  highefl,  vi- 
fible  above  the  furface  of  the  firand,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  impending  angular  precipice,  may  be  about  20 
feet;   they  do  not  exceed  this  height,  at  leafl  none  of 
the  principal  arrangement.     How  deep  they  are  fixed 
in  the  flrand,  was  never  yet  difcovered.     This  grand 
arrangement  extends  nearly  200  yards,  vilible  at  low 
water;  how  far  beyond  is   uncertain:   from  its  decli- 
ning appearance,  however,  at  low  water,  it  is  probable 
it  does  not  extend  under  water  to  a  dillance  any  thing 
equal  to  what  is  feen  above.      The   breadth   of  the 
principal  caufeway,  which  runs  out  in  one  continued 
range  of  columns,  is,   in  general,  from  20  10  50  feet  ; 
at  one   place  or  two   it  may  be  nearly  40  for  a  few 
yards.     In  this  account  are  excluded  the  broken  and 
fcattered  pieces  of  the  fame  kind  of  conftruction,  that 
are  detached  from  the  fides  of  the  grand  caufeway,  as 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  contiguous  to  the 
principal  arrangement,  though  they   have  frequently 
been  taken  into  the  width;  which  has  been  the  caufe 
of  Inch  wild  and  diirimilarreprelentations  of  this  caufe- 
way, which  difTerent  accounts  have  exhibited.     The 
highe/l  part  of  this  caufeway  is  the  narrowed,  at  the 
very  foot  of   the  impending  clifF   from  whence  the 
whole  projeds,  where,  fur  four  or  five  yards,  it  is  not 
above  ten  or  fifteen  leet  wide.     The  columns  of  this 
narrow  part  incline  from  a  perpendicular  a  little  to  the 
svcftward,  and  form  a  Hope  on  their  tops,  by  the  very 
unequal  height  of  the  columns  on   the  two   fides,  by 
which  an  alcent  is  made  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,    from 
the   head  of  one  column  to  the  next  alwvc,  pradat'vii, 
to  the  top  of  the  great  caufeway,   which,  at  the  di- 
fiance  nf  half  a  dozen  yards  from  the  cliff,  obtains  a 
perpendicular   pofiiion,    and  lowering  iu  its  general 
4  Y  height, 
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Giant      height,  widens  to  about  20  or  between  20  and  30  feet, 
CauTeway.  aj,d  for  loo  yards  nearly  is  always  above  water.     The 
'       "       '  tops  of  the  columns  for  this  length  being  nearly  of  an 
equal  height,  they  form  a  grand  and  lingular  parade, 
that  may  be  eafily  walked  on,  rather  inclining  to  the 
water's  edge.     But  from  high-water  mark,  as  it  is 
perpetually  wailied   by  the   beating  furges  on  every 
return  of  the  tide,  the  platform  lowers  confiderably, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  uneven,  fo  as  not  to  be 
walked  on  but  with  the  greatcft  care.   At  thediftance 
of  150  yards  from  the  cliff,  it  turns  a  little  to  the  call 
for  20  or  30  yards,  and  then  finks  into  the  fea.  The 
Jigure  of  thele  columns  is  almoft  unexccptionably  pen- 
tagonal, or  compofcdol  five  fides;  there  are  arc  but  very 
few  of  any  other  figure  introduced :  fome  few  there 
arc  of  three,  four,  and  fix  fides,  bat  the  generality  of 
them  are  five-liiled,  and  the  Ipedlator  mull  look  very 
iiicely   to  find  any  of   a  different    conftruftion  :    yet 
what  is  very  extraordinary,  and  particularly  ciirious, 
there  are  not  two  columns  in  ten  thoufand  to  be  found, 
that  either  have  their  fides  equal  among  themfclves, 
or  whofe  figures  are  alike.     Nor  is  the  compofitioii  of 
thefc  columns  or  pillars  Icfs  deferving  the  attention  of 
the  curious  fpetlator.     Tliey  are  not  of  one  folidftone 
in  an  upright  pofi;ion  ;  but   compofcd  of  fevcral  lliort 
lengths,  curioudy  joined,    not  with  flat  fnrfaces,  but 
articulated  into  each  other  like  ball  and  fockct,  or 
like  the  joints  in  the  vertebrae  of  fome  of  the  larger 
kind  of  fifli,  the  one  end  at  the  joint  having  a  cavity, 
into  Which  the  convex  end  of  ihe  oppofitc  is  exaftly 
fitted.     This  is  not  vifible,  but  by  disjoining  the  two 
ilones.     The  depth  of  the  concavity  or  convexity  is 
generally  about  three  or  four  inches.     And   what  is 
flill  farther  remarkableof  the  joint,  the  convexity,  and 
the  correfpondent  concavity,  is  not  conformed  to  the 
external  angular  figure  of  the  cohimn,  but  cxaftly 
round,  and  as  large  as  the  fize  or  diameter  of  the  co- 
lumn will  admit;  and   confequcutly  as  the  angles  of 
thefc  columns  are  in  general  extremely  unequal,  the 
circular  edges  of  the  joint  are  ieldoni  coincident  with 
more  than  two  or  three  fides  of  the  pentagonal,  and 
from  the  edge  of  the  circular  part  of  the  joint  to  the 
exterior  fides  and  angles  they  are  quite  plain.     It  is 
Ibll  farther  very  remarkable,  likewife,  that  the  arti- 
culations of  thefe  joints  are  frequently  inverted,  in 
fome  the  ccMicavity  is  upwards,  in  others  the  reverfe. 
This  occafions  that  variety  and  mixture  of  concavities 
and  convexities  on  the  tops  of  the  columns,  which  is 
obfervable  throughout  the  platform  of  this  caufeway, 
yet  without  any  dKcoverable  detign  or  regularity  vi'ith 
refpeft  to  the  number  of  either.      The  length  alfo 
of  thefe  particular  Hones,  from  joint  tojoitit,  is  va- 
rious :  in  general,  they  are  from  18  to  24  inches  long; 
and,  for  the  moft  part,  longer  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  columns  than  nearer  the  top,  and  the  articulation 
of  the  joints  fomething  deeper.     The  fize  or  diatncter 
Ukcwile  of  the  columns  is  as  different  as  their  length 
and  figure  ;   in  general,  they  are  from  15  to  20  inches 
in  diameter.     There  are  really  no  traces  of  uniformity 
or  defign   difcovered   throughout  the  whole  combina- 
liim,  except  in  the  form  of  the  joint,  which  is  inva- 
rubly  by  an  articulation  of  the  convex  into  the  con- 
cave of  the  piece  next  above  or  below  it  ;  nor  are  there 
any  traces  ofafinifluug  in  any  part,  either  in  height, 
length,  or  br«adth,  of  this  curious  caufeway.  If  there 
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is  here  and  there  a  fmooth  top  to  any  of  the  columns     Giantt 
above  water,  there  are  othersjuft  by,  of  equal  height,  Caufewaj-. 
that  arc  more  or  lefs  convex  or  concave,  which  Ihow  '       •*——' 
them  to  have  been  joined  to  pieces  that  have  been 
waflied  or  by  other  means  taken  off.     And  undoubt- 
edly thofe  parts  that  are  always  above  water  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  made  as  even  as  might  be; 
and  the  remaining  furfaces  of  the  joints  muff  naturally 
have  been  worn  fmoother  by  the  conflant  fridlion  of 
weather  and  walking,  than  where  the  fea,  at  every 
tide,    is  beating   upon    it    and  continually  removing 
fome  of  the   upper  {tones  and  expofing  frefli  jointi. 
And  farther,  as  thefc  columns  preferve  their  diameters 
from  top   to  bottom,  in  all   the  exterior  ones,  which 
have  two  or  three  fides  expofed  to  view,  the  fatne  may 
with  reafon  be  inferred  of  the  interior  columns  whole 
tops  only  are  vifible.    Yet  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
and  equally  curious,  in  this  phenomenon,  is,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  univerfal  diliimilitude  of  the  columns, 
both  as  to  their  figure  and  diameter,  and  though  per- 
feftly  diflinfl  from   top   to  bottom,  yet  is  the  whole 
arrangement  fo  clofely  combined    at  all  points,  that 
hardly  a  knife  can  be  introduced  between  tjiem  either 
on  the  fides  or  angles.     And  it  is  really  a  mofl  curious 
piece  of  entertainment  to  examine  the  clofe  contexture 
and  nice  inferiionof  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  angular 
figures  as  are  exhibited  on  the  farface  of  this  grand 
parade.     From  the  infinite  dilfirailarity  of  the  figure 
of  thefe  columns,  this  will  appear  a  mofl  furprifing 
circumflance  to  the  curious  fpeClator ;  and  would  in- 
cline him  to  believe  it  a  work  of  human  art,  were  it 
not,  on  the  other  hand,    inconceivable  that  the  wit 
or  invention  of  man  fliould  conllruft  and  combine  fiich 
an  infinite  number  of  columns,  which  iliould  have  a 
general   apparent  likenefs,  and  yet  be  fo  univerfally 
diffimilar  in  their  figure,  as  tjiat,  from  the    minutefl 
examiaation,  not  two  in  ten  or  twenty  thoufand  fliould 
be    found,  whofe  angles  and   fides  are  equal  among 
therafelves,  or  of  the  one  column  to  thofe  o(  the  other. 
That  it  is  the  work  of  nature,   there  can  be  no  doubt 
to  an   attentive   fpcftator,  who  carefully  furvcys  the 
-  general  form  and  fituation,  with  the  infinitely  various 
figuration  of  the  feveral  parts  of  this  caufeway.  There 
are  no  traces  of  regularity  or  defign  in  the  outlines  of 
this  curious  phenomenon  ;  which,  including  the  broken 
and  detached  pieces  of  the  fame  kind  of  workmanfliip, 
are  extremely  fcattered  and  confufed,  and,  whatever 
they  might  originally,  do  not  at   prefent  appear  to 
have  any  connexion  with    the    grand    or    principal 
caufeway,    as  to  any  fuppofable  defign  or  ufe  in  its 
firft  conflrndlion,  and  as  little  defign  can  be  inferred 
from  the  figure  or  fituation  of  the  feveral  conflitucnt 
parts.     The   whole  exhibition  is,  indeed,  extremely 
confufed,  difuniform,  and  deftiiutc  of  every  appear- 
ance of  ufe  or  defign  in  its  original  conftruftion.     But 
what,  beyond  difpute,  determines  its  original  to  have 
been  from  nature,  is,  that  the  very  cliffs,  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  caufeway,  cfpecially  in   the  bay  to 
theeaflward,  exhibit  at  many  places  the  fime  kind  of 
coUinins,  figured  and  jointed  in  ail  rcfptcls  like  thofe 
of  the  grand  caufeway  :   fome  of  them  are  feen  near 
to  the  top  ot  rhe  cliff,  which  in  general,  in  thefe  bays 
to  the  call  and  weft  of  the  caufeway,  is  near  300  feet 
in   height  ;  others  again  are  fcen  about  midway,  and 
at  different  elevations  from  the  llrand.     A  very  con- 
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Giant*  fiderable  expofure  of  them  is  fccn  in  the  very  bottom 
Caufeway  ot  the  bay  to  the  eallward,  near  a  hundred  roods  from 
_.,  J  the  caufeway,  where  the  earth  has  evidently  fallen 
<■  v^^  avvay  from  them  upon  the  Itrand,  and  exhibits  a  moil 
carious  arrangement  of  many  of  thefe  pent^onal  co- 
lumns, in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  fupporting  in  ap- 
pearance, a  cliftof  different  ftrata  of  earth,  clay,  rock, 
&c.  to  the  height  of  150  feet  or  more,  above.  Some 
of  thefe  columns  are  between  30  and  40  feet  high, 
from  the  top  of  the  Hoping  bank  below  them  ;  and, 
being  longelf  in  the  middle  of  the  arrangement,  (hurt- 
ening  on  citiier  hand  in  view,  they  had  obtained  the 
appellation  of  organs,  from  a  rude  likenefs  in  this  par- 
ticular to  the  exterior  or  frontal  tubes  of  that  inflru- 
ment  ;  and  as  there  are  few  broken  pieces  on  the 
flrand  near  it,  it  is  probable  that  theoutfide  range  of 
columns  that  now  appears  is  really  the  original  exte- 
rior line,  to  the  feaward,  of  this  colledion.  But  how 
far  ihey  extend  internally  into  the  bowels  of  the  in- 
cumbent cliff,  is  unknown.  The  very  fubftance,  in- 
deed, of  that  part  of  the  cliff  which  projefts  to  a  point, 
between  the  two  bays  on  the  eaft  and  weft  of  the 
caufeway,  feemscompofed  of  this  kind  of  materials  ; 
for  befides  the  many  pieces  that  are  feen  on  the  fides 
of  the  cliff,  (hat  circulate  to  the  bottom  of  the  bays, 
particularly  the  eaftern  fide,  there  is,  at  the  very  point 
of  the  cliff,  and  juft  above  the  narrow  and  highcft  part 
of  the  caufeway,  a  long  coUeflion  of  them  feen,  whofe 
heads  or  tops  juft  appearing  without  the  Hoping  bank, 
plainly  Ihow  them  to  be  in  an  oblique  pofition,  and 
about  half-way  between  the  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal. The  heads  of  thefe,  likewife,  are  of  mixed 
furfaces,  convex  and  concave,  and  the  columns  evident- 
ly appear  to  have  been  removed  from  thciroriginal  up- 
right, to  their  prefent  inclining  or  oblique  pofition,  by 
the  finking  or  falling  of  the  cliff. 

GIBBET,  or  Gibet,  amachine  in  manner  of  agal- 
lows,  whereon  notorious  criminals,  after  execution,  are 
hung  in  irons  or  chains,  as  fpeftacles  in  terrorem.  See 
Gallows The  word  in  Yxvac\\y  gihet,  properly  de- 
notes what  we  call  gallows  :  it  is  fuppofed  to  come 
originally  from  the  Arabic  gibel,  "  mount  or  elevation 
of  ground  ;"  by  reafon^/^i7i  arcufually  placed  on  hills 
or  eminences. 

GIBBOUS,  a  terrain  medicine,  denoting  any  pro- 
tuberance or  convexity  of  the  body,  as  a  perfon 
hunched  or  hump  backed. 

Infants  are  much  more  fubjeft  to  gibbofity  than  adults, 
and  it  oftener  proceeds  from  external  than  internal 
caufes.  A  fall,  blow,  or  the  like,  frequently  thus  di- 
Itorts  the  tender  bones  of  infants.  When  it  proceeds 
from  an  internal  caufe,  it  is  generally  from  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ligaments  that  fuftain  the  fpine,  or  a  caries 
of  its  vertebrse  ;  though  the  fpine  may  be  inflei5led  fore- 
ward,  and  the  vertebrse  thrown  out  by  a  too  ftreng 
and  repeated  aflion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  This, 
if  not  timely  redrelfed,  grows  up  and  fixes  as  the  bones 
harden,  till  in  adults  it  is  totally  irretrievable:  but 
when  the  diforder  is  recent,  and  the  perfon  young, 
there  are  hopes  of  a  cure.  The  common  method  is 
by  a  machine  of  paftcboard,  wood,  or  fleel,  which  is 
made  to  prefs  principally  on  the  gibbous  part  ;  and 
this  by  long  wearing  may  fet  all  right.  The  furgeons, 
however,  have  a  different  inftrument,  which  they  call 
a  cto/s,  much  more  cfiicacious,    though  not  quite  fo 
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convenient  in  the  wearing.  By  the  ufe  of  this,  the 
pans  are  always  prevented  from  grovi'ing  any  worfe, 
and  are  often  cured.  During  the  application  of  thefe 
afEftances,  the  parts  Ihould  be  at  times  rubbed  with 
huugary-water,  fpirit  of  lavender,  or  the  like,  and  de- 
fended witha  ftrengthciiiiig  piafter. 

Gibbous,  in  aftronoiny,a  term  ufed  in  reference  to 
the  enlightened  parts  of  the  moon,  whilft  flie  is  mo- 
ving from  the  firft  quarter  to  the  full,  and  from  the 
full  to  the  laft  quarter  :  for  all  that  time  the  dark  part 
appears  horned  or  falcated  ;  and  the  light  one  hunched 
out,  convex,  or  gibbous. 

GIBEAH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Bcniamin,  lying 
north  of  Jerufalein  about  20  or  30  furlongs,  and  built 
upon  a  hill  as  its  name  imports. — This  city  gave  birth 
to  Saul,  the  firft  king  oflfrael,  for  which  reafon  it  is 
frequently  called  Gibeah  of  Saul,  or  Gibeah  the  native 
country  of  Saul. 

GIBELINS,  or  Gibellins,  a  famous  faiSion  in 
Italy,  oppofite  to  another  called  the  Gueiphs. 

Thofe  two  faiflions  ravaged  and  laid  wafte  Italy  for 
a  long  (eries  of  years  ;  fo  that  the  hiftory  of  that  coun- 
try, for  the  fpace  of  two  centuries,  is  no  more  than 
a  detail  of  their  mutual  violences  and  flaughters.  The 
Gibelins  ftood  for  the  emperor  againft  the  pope  :  but 
concerning  their  origin  and  the  reafon  of  their  names 
we  have  but  a  very  obfcure  account.  According  to 
the  generality  of  authors,  they  rofe  about  the  year 
1240,  upon  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 's  being  excom- 
municated by  the  pope  Gregory  IX.  Other  writers 
maintain,  that  the  two  faftions  arofe  ten  years  before, 
though  ftill  under  the  fame  pope  and  emperor.  But 
the  moft  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Mairabourg,  who 
fays,  that  the  two  faflions  of  Gueiphs  and  Gibelins 
arofe  from  a  quarrel  between  two  ancient  and  illuftri- 
ous  houfes  on  the  confines  of  Germany,  that  of  the 
Henries  ofGibeling,  and  that  of  the  Gueiphs  of  Adorf. 

GIBEON,  a  city  feated  on  an  eminence  about  40 
furlongs  from  Jerufalem  northward,  and  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Gibeah.     SccGeba. 

This  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  who 
tooktbeadvantageofjofhua's  oath,  and  of  that  which 
the  ciders  ofl-frael  likewife  fwore  to  them,  upon  an 
artificial  reprefentation  which  they  made  of  their  be- 
longing to  a  very  remote  country,  and  thefr  dcfire  of 
making  an  alliance  with  the  Hebrews.  Jofhua  (ix.  3. 
4,  ir  feq.')  and  the  elders  inconfiderately  entered  into 
a  league  with  thefe  people;  but  foon  difcovcred  their 
miftake.  Upon  this,  fending  for  the  Gibeonites,  they 
reproached  them  with  their  fraud  ;  and  without  revo- 
king the  promife  which  they  had  made  to  them,  of 
giving  them  their  lives,  they  condemned  them  to  carry 
wood  and  water  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  as 
flaves  and  captives  taken  in  war  ;  in  wliich  ftate  of 
fervitude  they  remained  till  the  ruin  and  entire  difper- 
fion  of  the  Jewifh  nation. 

The  Gibeonites  were  defcendcd  from  the  Hivites, 
the  old  inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  and  poflcired  four 
cities,  whereof  Gibeon  was  the  cipiial.  The  cities  were 
Cephira,  Bccroth,  Kirjathjearim,  and  Gibeor,  Jolli.  ix. 
17.  Thefe  cities  were  afterwards  given  to  tlie  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  except  Kirjathjearim,  which  fell  to  the  tribe 
ofjudah.  The  Gibeonites  continued  ever  after  fubjeft 
to  thofe  burdens  which  Joflina  had  impofcd  on  them, 
and  were  very  faithful  to  the  Ifraclites. 

4  Y  2  GIBLETS, 
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c.iblcts,        GIBLETS,  the    offals    or  entrails  of  a  goofc  ;  in- 

(Jibraltar    cludiiig  the  heart  and  liver,  with  the  feet,  gizzard,  &c. 

^'— — '  -pjij  ^oxd  is  fiippjlcd  to  be  formed  of  goblets  ;  from 

v'ncYvcwch  gobeait,  "mouthful." — Giblcismake  a  con- 

ildcrable  article  in  cookery  :    they  boil   giblets,  ftevv 

giblets,  make  ragoiis  of  giblets,  giblct-pics,  &c. 

GIBRALTAR,  a  famous  promontory,  or  rather 
peninfula,  of  Spain,  lying  in  N.  Lat.  33;,  50.  W. 
Long.  5.  35.  To  the  ancients  it  was  known  by  the 
name  oi  Ca/pe,  and  was  alfo  called  one  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  ;  by  the  Arabians  it  is  called  C<?^t'/7'«;v  ,4,  that 
is  "  the  mount  of  Tarek,  from  Tarck,  the  name  of  the 
Saracen  general  who  conquered  Spain  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century.  The  whole  is  an  immenfe  rock, 
rifing  perpendicularly  about  44c  yards,  meafuring 
from  north  to  fouih  about  two  Englifh  miles,  but 
not  above  one  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft — The  town 
lies  along  the  bay  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain  on 
a  declivity  ;  by  wJiich,  generally  fpeaking,  the  rains 
pafs  through  it,  and  keep  it  clean.  The  old  town  was 
confiderably  larger  than  the  new,  which  at  prefent  con- 
fifts  of  between  400  and  500  houfcs.  Many  of  the  flreets 
arc  narrow  and  irregular  ;  the  buildings  are  of  differ- 
ent materials ;  fome  of  natural  ftone  out  of  the  quar- 
ries, fomeof  a  factitious  or  artiticial  Aoae,  and  a  few 
of  brick.  Tlie  people  are  lupplicd  witii  frcfli  provi- 
fions  chiefly  from  tlie  coaft  ofBarbary,  with  fruit, 
roots,  and  vegetables  of  all  Tons  from  thence,  or  from 
their  own  gardens.  Befides  what  is  properly  called  the 
town,  there  are  fcveral  fpacious  and  commodious  pub- 
lic edifices  erefted  ;  fuch  as  barracks  for  the  loldiers, 
with  apartments  for  their  officers,  magazines  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  ftorehoufes  for  provilions,  &c.  The  in- 
habitants, exclulive  ofiheBritiih  fubjefts  dependent 
on  the  garrilbn,  orwho  refide  there  from  other  motives, 
coulill  of  fome  Spaniards,  a  few  Portuguefe,  a  conlidcr- 
able  number  of  Gcnoefe,  and  about  as  many  Jews; 
making  in  the  whole,  according  to  Dr  Campbell,  be- 
tween two  and  three  ihouland,  without  reckonnig  the 
garrifon  ;  though  fnne  make  them  much  fewer.  The 
town  may  be  faid  to  have  two  ports  ;  the  firll lying  to 
the  north,  and  is  proper  only  for  finall  veflcls  ;  the  o- 
theris  very  commodious  only  for  large  vclfels,  and  has  a 
fine  flone  quay.  The  bay  is  very  beautiful  and  capa- 
cious, being  in  breadth  about  five  miles,  and  in  length 
eight  or  nine,  with  feveral  fmall  rivers  running  into  it. 
It  is  very  advantageous  to  the  place.  There  is  no  ground 
to  be  found  in  the  middle  of  it  at  too  fathoms  depth, 
lb  that  a  fquaJron  may  lie  there  m  great  fafety  ;  the 
breezes  from  it  are  very  refreihing  ;  and  it  contributes 
likevvife  to  the  fubliftence  of  the  inhabitants,  by  fup- 
plying  them  with  plenty  of  fiih. 

The  Itraii  of  Gibraltar,  through  which  the  ocean 
paffcs  into  the  Meditterranean,  thereby  dividing  Europe 
from  Africa,  runs  from  weft  to  eafi  about  13  leagues. 
In  this  llrait  there  are  three  remarkable  promontories 
or  capes  on  the  Spanilh  fide,  and  as  many  oppofite  to 
them  on  the  Barbary  fide.  The  hrft  of  thcfe,  on  the 
fide  of  Spain,  is  cape  Trefalgar,  oppofite  to  which  is 
cape  Spartel  -,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Aood 
the  fortrefs  of  Tangier,  once  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the 
Britifli.  The  next  on  the  Spanilh  fide  is  Tarifa  ;  attd 
overagainft  it  lies  Malabaia,  near  the  town  of  Alcaf- 
far,  where  the  ftraitsare  about  five  leagues  broad.  Lall- 
)y,  Gibraltar,  facicg  the  mountain  of  Abyla,  n-ear  the 
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fortrefs  and  town  of  Ceuta,  which  niaJte  the  eaftern  Gibrahar. 
entry  of  the  ftraits.  """^ 

This  important  fortrefs  feems  to  have  been  firft  pa-  r^rtrefs 
ticularly  noticed  as  a  plac||of  confcquence  in  th  cycar  firft ereded 
712.     At  that  time  the  general  of  the  caliph   Al  Wa-  by  tha  Sa- 
lid  landed  with  an  army  of  12,000  men  on  iheifthmus  raceus. 
between  Mons  Calpe  and  the  comment ;  and  that  he 
might  fecure   an  intercourfe  with  Africa,  ordered   a 
caftletobe  built    on  the  face  of  that  hill.     Part  of  the 
building  ftill  remains ;  and,  from  an  infcription  dif- 
covered  above  the  principal  gate,  appears  to  have  been 
finiflied  in  725.     It  continued  in  the  poil'cffion    of  the 
Saracens  till  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  when 
it  was  recovered  by   Ferdinand  king  of  Caftile.     In         a 
1333,  however,  it  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  fon  Various  ri- 
of  the  emperor  of  Fez,  who  cam e  to  the  afliftance  of^"'""""'' 
the  Moorilh  king  of  Granada.     An  attempt  was  made 
upon  it  in  I  349  by  Alonzo  king  of  Caftile  ;  but  when 
the  fortrefs  had   been  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  a 
peftilential  fever  broke  out  in  the  Spanilh  camp,  which 
carried  oft'  the    king  himfelf,  with  great  part  of  his 
army;    after   which  the  cnierprife  was  abandoned. 

I'he  fortrefs  continued  in  the  pofl'efHon  of  the  Sa- 
racen dcfcendants  of  the  prince  of  Fez  uutil  the  year 
1410,  when  it  v^as  taken  polleinon  of  by  Jofepli  III. 
king  of  Granada.  A  defign  of  attacking  it  was  form- 
ed by  Henry  de  Gufman  in  143J  ;  but  the  enterprife 
having  uiifcarried  through  his  imprudence,  he  was  de- 
feated and  flain.  However,  it  was  at  length  taken 
after  a  gallant  defence  by  his  fon  John  de  Gufman  in 
1462  ;  fiuce  which  time  it  has  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chriftians.  In  1540,  it  was  furprifcd  and  pil- 
laged by  Piali  Hamct,  one  of  Barbarofla's  corfairs  ; 
but  the  pirates  having  fallen  in  with  fome  Sicilian  gal- 
leys, were  by  them  defeated,  and  all  either  killed  or 
taken. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  fortifications  of  Gib-  3 

raltar  were  niodernifed,  and  fuch  additions  made  as  to  ..'"^^^' 
11  in-  II  T  111      tions  imprc- 

render  them  almoft  impregnable.     It  was  taken  by  the  ^^^  g^j 

Englifh,  however,  in  the  reign  of  queen    Anne,  and  ftreiio-tlicn- 

fince  that  time  has  remained  in   their   polTelhon  ;    and  cd. 

probably  will  always  do  fo,  unlefs  ceded   by   treaty,  as 

it  appears   altogether  impoirible   to  reduce   it   by    any  rp  ,  '^  . 

force   of  artillery  let  it  be  ever  fo  rreat.  In  ihe  year  ct^r' „L« 

r  r    1_  r   1        •  J  111°"    '-'COrge 

1704,  in  confequcncc  or  the  relolution  adopted  by  the  Rooke  in 
cciurt  ofBriiain  toafTift  the  archduke  Charles  in  his  1704. 
pretenfions  to  the  Spanidi  crown,  Sir  George  Rooke 
wasfentwith  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediiteraiicau. 
His  orders  being  limited,  noihing  of  confcquence  was 
done  for  fome  time,  until  at  lail  anaitcmpt  on  Gibral- 
tar was  refolved  upon  ;  not  fo  much  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  conqueft,  as  lO  prevent  any  reflec- 
tions againll  the  adniir  il  for  inadiviiy.  On  ilie  21ft 
of  July  that  year,  iSootroops  were  landed  upon  ihc 
iflhnius  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Helfe 
Darmftadt  ;  and  on  the  refufal  of  the  governor  10  fur- 
render,  preparations  were  made  for  attacking  the  place. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  23d,  a  caniiunade,  was 
begun  from  the  fleet,  and  kept  up  fo  brifkly,  that  in 
five  or  fix  hours  the  Spaniards  were  dris  en  from  m»ny 
of  their  guns,  efpecially  at  the  new  mole  head.  The 
admiral  perceiving,  that  by  gairing  this  part  of  the 
fortification,  the  reduftion  of  the  left  would  be  faci- 
litated, ordered  out  fome  armed  boats  to  take  pollcf- 
fionofii.    On  their  approach  the  Spaniards  fprung  a 
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mine, which  demoliflied  p:irt  of  ilic  works,  killed  two 
lieutenants  and  40  private  loldiers,  wounding  about 
60  more.  Notwithltanding  this  difaller,  the  airail- 
ants  kept  poiTeflion  of  the  work,  and  took  a  final)  ba- 
ftion,  now  the  eight-gun  battery,  half  way  bttwecn 
the  mole  and  the  town.  On  this  the  governor  thought 
proper  to  capitulate,  and  the  prince  of  Hefle  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  gates  on  the  24th.  The  garrifon,  con- 
fifting  at  inoft  of  I  JO  men  marched  out  with  the  ho- 
nours of  war  ;  and  the  Spaniards  who  chofe  to  remain 
were  allowed  the  fame  privileges  they  had  enjoyed 
under  the^reign  of  Charles  II.  The  works  were  found 
very  llrong,  and  the  place  well  provided  with  ammuni- 
tion and  military  (lores. 

This  coiiqjell  was  aichicved  with  the  lofs  of  about 
60  killed  and  216  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lilh.  The  prince  of  Hcffe  remained  governor  ;  and  18 
men  of  war  were  left  at  Lifbon  under  the  command 
«f  Sir  John  Leake,  to  fuccour  the  garrifon  if  there 
Ihould  1)6  occafion.  The  lots  of  fuch  an  important 
tortrefs,  however,  having  alarmed  bo:h  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Paris,  orders  were  fent  to  the  marquis  de 
ViUadarias,  a  Spanilh  grandee,  to  lay  fiege  to  it,  in 
which  he  was  to  be  affifted  by  a  naval  force  from  Tou- 
lon. The  prince  immediately  applied  to  Sir  John 
Leake  for  affiflance  :  but  before  the  latter  had  time 
to  comply  with  his  requeft,  a  French  fleet  arrived, 
and  debarked  fix  battalions  to  the  alTiltance  of  the 
Spaniards;  after  which  they  pioceeded  to  the  weft- 
ward,  leaving  only  fix  frigates  in  the  bay.  Tha 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  iiih  of  Oflober,  about 
which  time  Sir  John  arrived  with  20  fail  of  Englifli 
and  Dutch  lliips  ;  but  hearing  that  the  French  were 
about  to  attack  him  with  a  fuperior  force,  he  judged 
it  proper  to  return  and  refit.  Having  very  prudently 
left  orders  at  Lifbon  to  make  preparations  for  this 
purpofe  in  his  abfence,  he  was  enabled  to  acccomplilh 
the  work  with  fuch  expedition,  that  on  the  29ih  of 
the  famemonth,  he  returned,  and  furprifed  in  the  bay 
three  frigates,  a  fire-Ihip,  two  Englilh  prizes,  a  tar- 
tan, and  a  fcore-fliip.  After  this  exploit  he  landed 
fome  reinforcements,  fupplied  the  garrifon  with  iix 
months  provilion  and  animunition  ;  at  the  fime  time 
detaching  on  fliorc  a  body  of  500  failors  to  affift  in  re- 
pairing the  breaches  which  bad  been  made  by  the  ene- 
my's fire. 

Thus  the  Spaniards  were  difapjiointed  in  their  hopes 
of  fuccefs  from  an  attack  which  had  been  projeded 
that  very  night,  and  for  which  purpofe  200  boats  had 
been  collefted.  Still,  however  they  did  not  defpair  ; 
and  fuppofing  that  the  garrifon  would  be  off  their 
guard  and  fecure  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  their 
fleet,  they  formed  the  ralh  defign  of  attempting  to 
furprife  tlie  place  though  the  Britifli  admiral  was  ftill 
before  it.  In  this  mad  attempt  500  volunteers  alfo- 
ci.ited,  t.iking  the  facranient  never  to  return  unlefs 
they  acconiplilhed  their  purpofe.  They  were  conduc- 
ted by  a  goat-herd  10  the  fouth  fide  of  the  rock  near 
the  cave-guard,  at  that  time  called  the  pa/s  oj  loctifl- 
trees.  This  they  mounted,  and  lodged  themfelves  the 
firfl  night  in  the  Cave  of  St  Michael;  the  next  they 
fcaleJ  Charles  V.'s  Wall  ;  furprifed  and  maflacred  the 
guard  at  Middle-hill  :  where  afterwards,  by  ropes  and 
ladders,  feveral  hundreds  of  the  p^rty  defigned  to  fup- 
port  them  were  hauled  up  ;  but  being  difcovcred,  they 


were  attacked  by  a  fmall  party  of  grenadiers,  and  all  Gibraltar- 
of  them  at  kit    cither  killed  or  taken.     Tlicfe  brave  "■      "^       ' 
advemurcrs  were  to  have  been  lupporttd  by  a  body  "f  They  arc 
French  troops,  and  lomc  feints  v\cre  propolcd  to  draw  all  killed  or 
off  the  attention   of  the  garrifon ;    but,  through,  the  taken, 
difagreemcnt  of  the  commanding  officers,  ihtie  pro- 
pofals  were  not  put  in  execution,  aiid  thus  the  vs/iiin- 
tcers  were  left  to  their  fate.  9 

iNutwiihftanding  thefe  misfortunes  the  Spaniards  fliUThe  fiege 
continued  the  fiege,  and  fitted  out  a  llrong  fquadron  f^'" '^°""* 
from  Cadiz,   with  a  defign  to  intercept  the  convoys  ot  "''"'• 
provilions  wliich  might  be   fent  to   the  garrifon  :  flat- 
tering themfeh'cs  at  the  fame    lime,  that  on  the  ar- 
rival of  their  fleet.  Sir  John  would    be  obliged  to  re- 
tire, and  the  garrifon  of  conftqucnce    10  furrendcr  to 
their  united  attacks.     They  coutiiuied  their  fire  there- 
fore with  additional  fury,  difniountcd  many  of  the  can- 
non, and  did  cfl"emial  injury  to  the  works  in  leveral 
difrcrcnt  places.    The  prince  ot  Hclle,  however,  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  his  endeavours  to  difappoint 
their  expectations.     As  it  was  probable   that  an  at- 
tempt might  be  made  to  florm  tlie  curtain,  a  cuvette 
was  dug  in  t!ic  ditch  which  was  filled  by  the  tide,  and 
a  double  row  of  palifadcs  placed  parallel  to  the  works. 
The  chambers  of  the  mine  under  the  glacis  were  load- 
ed, and  all  means  taken  to  defeat  fuch  an  attempt  ;  but 
on  a  fudden  the    Spaniards    feemed   to  have   altered, 
their  defign,   aad    threatened  ui  attack   on  the  lines 
which    the    garrifon    had    on    the  declivity  of    the 
hill    to  flank   ihe  glacis,  and  overlook    their    advan-        10 
ced  Works.     While  aflairs  remained  in   this  fituation,  The  garri- 
part  of  the  fuccours  they  had  long  expected  arrived  in  'o"  ■''^'i- 
the  bay,   December    7.  1704,  and  in  two  days  after,  f""'*^' 
the  remainder   came  in  with  near  2000  men,  along 
with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  ammunition    and 
provifions.     Thefe  bad   failed  from  Cape  Spartel  un- 
der convoy  of  four  frigates;  but  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  whole 
fleet  they  miftook  for  their  own  ;  however  they  efca- 
ped  by  the  fortunate  circumllance  of  being  becalmed, 
fo  that  they  could  not  get  up  to  them. 

Sir  John  Leake  having  thus  powerfully  reinforced 
the  garrifon,  thought  his  prefence  in  the  bay  no  longer 
necelfary,  and  therefore  fet   fail  for  Liibon,  where  he 
arrived  about  the  end  of  the  year.    In  the  beginiiing  of 
January  1705  the  Spaniards  were  reinforced  by  a  con- 
liderable  body  of  infantry,   and    on  the    irth   of  the 
month  made  an  attack  on  the  cxtremiiy  of  the  King's         j 
Lines,  but  were  repulfed.     The    attack  was  renewed  Vigorous- 
next  day  wiih  60c  grenadiers,  French  and  Walloons  attackby 
fupported  by   rooo  Spaiiiards  under  lieutenant-general  ''i"^  ^l'^' 
Fuy.     They  dilpofcd  themfelves  in   fuch  a  manr.cr  as" 
fhuwed  an  intention  10  (form  a  breach  which  had  been 
mule  in  the   Round  Tower  at  tlte  extremity  of  tiic 
King's  Lines,  and  another  in  the  entrenchment  on  the 
hill.     The    retrenchment  which   covered    the  latter 
breach,  with  part  of  the  entrenchment  joining  the  pre- 
cipice of  the  rock,  was   defended  at  niglit   by   a  cap- 
tain, three  fubalierns,  and  90  men:   but  it  was  cuflo- 
mary  for  the  captain  to  withdraw,  with  two  fubalierns 
and  60  men  at  day-break.     The  Round  Tower  was 
defended    by    180    men,    commanded    by    a    lieute- 
nant   colonel.     The  marquis,  by  defcrters    from  the 
garrifon,  had  obtained  intelligence  ot  ihe  fircngth  of 
the (e  pits,  and  planned  his  attack  accordingly.     The 
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detachments  for  the  upper  breach  mouiKcd  the  rock  at 
midnight,  and  concealed  themlelves  in  the  clil'ts  until- 
the  captain  had  withdrawn-;  after  which,  advancing 
to  the  point  of  the  entrenchment,  they  threw  grenades 
on  thefubaltern  and  his  parly,  fo  that  ihey  were  obli- 
ged to  leave  the  place.  At  the  fame  time  500  men 
ftormed  tJic  Round  Tower,  where  lieutcncnt-colonel 
Bar  made  a  vigoupous  defence,  though  the  enemy,  ha- 
ving paiTed  the  breach  above,  annoyed  thein  on  the 
flanks  with  great  flones  and  grenades.  Obfcrving, 
however,  the  Spaniards  marching  down  to  cut  off  his 
retreat  from  the  town,  he  retired ;  and,  by  getting 
over  the  parapet  of  the  King's  Lines,  defcended  into  the 
covered  way,  where  the  Knglifli  guards  were  ported. 
Thus  the  garrifon  were  alarmed  ;  allt  he  regiments  were 
allembled  at  their  proper  polls  ;  and  captain  Filher  en- 
deavoured to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  with  17 
men,  but  they  were  rcpulfed,  and  himfelf  taken  pri- 
foner.  At  lafl ,  however,  the  Tower  was  retaken  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Moncal  at  the  head  of  400  or  500 
men,  after  it  had  been  in  the  poileffion  of  tlie  enemy  up- 
wards of  an  hour. 

The  garrifon  were  now  farther  rein  forced  by  fix  com- 
panies of  Dutch  iroops  and  200  Englifh  foldiers,  toge- 
ther with  fomc  provifions  and  ftorcs.  The  aflailants, 
however,  were  Hill  determined  to  go  on.  The  mar- 
quis deVilladarias  was  fuperfededby  the  Marifchal Tcfle 
a  Frenchman,  with  whom  Admiral  Pointis  was  defired 
to  co-operaic  in  blocking  up  the  place.  The  Marifchal 
thertfurcjoined  the  army  with  four  frefli  battalions,  be- 
fides  eight  companies  which  had  been  fcnt  before  :  the 
ordnance,  which  had  been  greatly  injured  by  conflant 
life,  was  exchanged  for  others,  and  the  works  as  they 
then  flood,  put  into  the  beft  repair.  On  the  part  of 
the  Englifh  a  reinforcement  was  ordered  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  and  Sir  John  Hardy, 
to  join  Admiral  Leake  at  Lifbon  ;  which  junction  be- 
ing effected,  the  whole  fleet,  confifling  of  28  Englifli, 
4.  Dutch,  and  8  Poriuguefe  men  of  war,  having 
on  board  two  battalions  of  land  forces,  fct  fail  from 
Lifljon.  Happily  for  the  beficged,  however,  the  in- 
ceflant  rains  and  (lorms  about  this  time  had  retarded 
the  operations  of  the  land-forces,  and  greatly  diftrefled 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  Eight  lliips  of  the  latter  were 
forced  from  their  anchors  by  the  flrong  wcfterly  wind, 
and  obliged  to  drive  aloft.  At  this  critical  period  Sir 
John  Leake,  with  the  allied  fleet,  entered  the  flraits. 
On  his  approach  the  few  remaining  French  fhips  put 
out  to  fea  ;  and  the  Britilli  admiral  difcovering  five 
fail  making  out  of  the  bay,  and  a  gun  fired  at  them 
from  the  garrifon,  immediately  gave  chace.  Three 
French  men  of  war  were  taken,  and  the  admiral's 
fliip  and  another  driven  on  Ihore,  where  they  were 
burnt.  The  reft,  on  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns, 
had  made  the  beft  of  their  way  to  Toulon. 

The  garrifon  was  now  fo  well  fupplied,  that  Mar- 
Ihal  Tefle  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  trenches,  and 
formed  ablockade,  drawing  an  intreuchment  acrofs  the 
ifthmus  to  prevent  the  garrifon  from  ravaging  the 
country.  The  prince  of  Heife  remained  for  fome  time 
in  the  place  where  he  repaired  the  batteries,  and  made 
fome  additions  to  the  fortifications  j  after  which  he 


joined  the  arch-dflke  Charles  at  Lifbon.  As  the  latter, 
however,  was  refolved  to  try  his  fortune  with  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  the  prince 
was  fcnt  back  10  Gibraltar  to  prepare  part  of  the  gar- 
rifon for  embarkation,  and  foon  after  was  followed  by 
the  whole  fleet.  Major  General  Ramos  was  now  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Gibraltar,  in  which  only  two  nevr 
battalions  were  left,  as  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from 
the  enemy.  The  new  governor,  however,  brought  with 
him  400  men  for  (he  greater  fecurity  of  the  place;  but 
foon  refigned  his  government  to  Colonel  Roger  Elliot, 
during  whofe  time  Gibraltar  was  made  a  free  port  by  a 
fpecial  order  from  the  queen. 

Colonel  Eilrot  was  fucceeded  by  colonel  Congreve 
before  the  year  1 714,  and  he  by  Colonel  Cotton  a 
fhort  time  after.  In  1720  the  Spaniards  feem  to  have 
threatened  another  attack.  Ccuta,  a  Spanifli  funrefs 
in  Barbary,  had  been  for  many  years  beficged  by  ihe 
Moors;  and  a  powerful  armament,  commanded  by  the 
marquis  de  Lada,  was  now  affembled  in  Gibraltar-bay, 
under  pretence  of  relieving  the  African  fortrefs,  but 
with  a  fecret  defign  of  firil  furprifing  Gibraltar;  for 
which  purpofe  they  had  provided  fcaling  ladders,  &c. 
The  armament,  however,  had  not  been  fitted  out  with 
fuch  t'ecrecy,  but  that  the  Britifh  miniflry  had  intelli- 
gence of  it.  On  this  they  fent  orders  to  colonel  Kane, 
governor  of  Minorca,  to  embark  with  part  of  his  gar- 
rifon for  Gibraltar  under  convoy  of  ihc  fleet  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. On  his  arrival  he  found  the  place  in  a 
critical  fituation.  The  garrifon  confiflcd  only  of  three 
weak  battalions  under  major  Htiherington,  befides 
whom  there  was  only  one  other  field  officer,  major 
Baiteroux,  in  the  place,  and  no  more  then  14  days 
provifions  remaining.  The  pofture  of  affairs,  however, 
was  altered  by  the  arival  of  colonel  Kane  with  joo 
men  with  provifions  and  ammunition  ;  which  reinforce- 
ment, together  with  the  fpirited  behaviour  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  commodore,  induced  the  Spanifli  commander  to  a- 
bandon  his  defign,  though  he  remained  of  opinion  that 
the  fortrefs  might  then  have  been  carried  by  a  general 
alfault. 

Notwithflanding  this  difappointment,  the  Spaniards 
continued  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  Gibraltar  ;  and, 
in  the  latterend  of  the  year  1726,  aflcmbled  anarmy  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Algefiras,  encamping,  on  ihe 
20th  of  January  following,  on  she  plain  below  St 
Roch,  and  eretling  a  battery  on  the  beach  to  protedt 
their  camp.  Though  admiral  Hopfon  was  then  at  an- 
chor in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  yet  as  he  had  received 
no  intelligence  of  the  aiflual  commencement  of  hoilili- 
ties  between  Britain  and  Spain,  he  was  obliged  10  al- 
low the  boatsof  the  latter  to  pafs  with  provifions,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  between  Algefiras  and  the  camp,  at 
the  fame  time  that  colonel  now  brigadier  Kane,  who 
had  been  a  fccond  time  fent  from  Minorca,  lay  under 
fimilar  cmbarraflraents.  The  operations  of  the  Spa- 
niards however  feemed  fo  evidently  to  tend  towards 
an  attack,  that  the  governor  thought  proper  to  or- 
der fuch  of  that  naiicii  as  were  in  the  town  to  leave 
it,  and  to  forbid  their  galleys  to  anchor  under  his 
guns  (a). 

The  count  de  Las  Torres  commanded  the  Spanifli 
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(a)  At  this  time  the  fortifications  of  Gibraltar  were  coafiderably  different  from  what  they  had  been  in  1705 
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Gibraltar,  forces,  amonntingto  near  20,000  men  ;  and  foon  af- 
-  •'  ler  forming  his  camp,  he  advanced  wiihia  reacli  of  tiie 
garrifon.  The  brigadier  then  defirtdhim  to  keep  out 
of  his  reach,  otherwife  he  flioiild  do  his  utmofl  to  lorcc 
hiio  ;  but  to  this  the  Spanilli  commander  replied,  lliat, 
as  the  garrifon  could  c^nu.iand  no  more  than  they  had 
power  to  maintain,  he  Ihould  obey  his  catholic  maje- 
fty's  orders,  and  encroach  as  far  as  poflible.  Hoflili- 
tics,  however.  Were  not  coin menced  until  the  loihot  Fe- 
bruary 1727,  when  the  Spaniards,  having  brought  ma- 
terials for  batteries  to  the  old  vvind-miU  on  the  neutral 
ground,  it  was  determined  iu  a  council  of  war,  that  the 
Spaiiilh  general  had  commenced  holtilities  by  incioach- 
ingfofaroii  the  liberiies  of  the  ganifon.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  governor  fent  to  the  count  to  knew  the  rea- 
fou  of  breaking  ground  before  the  garrifon  ;  but  recei- 
ved for  anl\ver,  that  "  he  was  in  his  mafter's  terriiorics, 
and  was  notanfwerable  to  any  other  perfon  for  his  con- 
dLi<5l."  On  this  the  governor  opened  the  batteries  of 
the  Old  Mole  and  thofe  of  Willis  upon  the  Spanilli 
workmen  ;  however,  tiieyperfilledin  carrying  on  their 
operations,  and  at  night  marched  a  party  down  to  the 
Devil's  Tower,  where  they  immediately  broke  ground, 
and  began  a  communication  wiih  their  other  works. 
The  governor  was  now  informed  by  fome  defertcrs,  that 
the  enemy  were  forming  amine  in  a  cave  under  Willis's 
battery,  with  a  dtfign  to  blow  it  up  :  but  the  plot  be- 
ing thus  happily  difcovered,  a  party  was  immediately 
flationed  to  cut  off  the  communication.  On  the  22d 
of  February  the  Spaniards  openeil  on  the  garrifon  with 
17  pieces  of  cannon  belides  mortars  ;  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing brigadier  Kane  left  Gibraltar  to  fend  a  rein- 
forcement from  Minorca.  On  the  3d  of  March  the 
enemy  opened  a  new  battery  of  22  guns  on  the  Old 
Mole,  and  on  the  8th  another  of  15  guns,  bearing  aU 
fo  upon  the  fame  Mole,  the  guns  of  which  had  an- 
noyed the  weftern  flank  of  their  approaches. 

All  this  time  the  garrifon  had  kept  up  aconflant 
and  well  diredtedfire  from  the  batteries  which  boreup- 
on  the  works  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  ordnance  in  ge- 
neral being  old,  were  frequently  burfling  ;  by  which 
they  fufFeredmore  than  from  the  lire  of  the  bcfiegers. 
The  latter  were  alfo  greatly  diflreflcd  by  the  fleet  un- 
der admiral  Hopfon  and  Sir  Charles  Wager,  who,  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  had  intercepted  their  home- 
bound  ihips,  and  at  the  fame  time  greatly  benefited  the 
garrifon  by  bringing  the  prizes  into  the  bay.  Finding 
the  Spaniards,  however,  obftinately  bent  on  their  en- 
terprife,  they  formed  a  delign  on  the  fccond  of  April, 
to  bombard  Algefiras,  from  whence  the  bcfieged  were 
ftipplied  with  various  articles  of  ammunition  ;  but  the 
fleet  happening  to  be  becalmed,  the  defign  was  after- 
wards unaccountably  abandoned  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of 
3  reinforcement  from  Minorca,  they  failed  to  tlie  well- 
ward,  leaving  the  garrifon  to  defend  themfelves  the 
bell  way  they  could. 

The  enemy  continued   to  augment  their  batteries, 

and  ere&  new  ones,  until  they  amounted  at  la£l  to  60 

cannon  befides  mortars  ;   and,  on    the  ;d  of  May,  the 

governor  received  intelligence  that  a  general  aflauUwas 
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intended  ;  to  repel  which  he  took  every  proper  prccau-  Gibraltar; 
tion.     The  enemy,    however,  Hill  added  to  their    ap-  *— >^— ' 
pruathcs,  and  confidcrablc  reinforcements  were  rccei-        jn 
ved  by  boih  parties.  Hoftilities,  however,  ceafedon  the  Ceflaiinn 
I2ih,  when  iiewsarrived  that  the  prcliminaiics  of  age- ''  lioftili- 
nt I  li  peace  were  figned  ;  fnice  which  time  to  the  year  ""^*' 
1779  no  farther  attempts  were     made    on  Gibral-        so 
tar.     In  the  coinTc  of  ihcfe  two  fiegcs   the   lols  of  the 'jreat  lofs 
Spaniards  was  very  confiderable  ;   ihai  of  1  705  cofling  "^ ''"^  ?P*" 
them   not  lels  than   10,000  men,  includinQ  thofe  who  ""'™* '" 
died  of  ilcknefs  i  and  in  that    ofi727iheir    lofs    was  j^jj.  ^^ 
computed  at  near  3000,  btiides  cafualties,  which  could 
not  be  afcertained.     That  of  the  garrifon  amounted  in 
I  70J  to  400  ;  and  in  of  1727  to  300  ;  a  very  Imall  num- 
ber, couiidering  that  during  the  fiege  70  cannon   and 
30  u.oriars  burit  on  the  batteries.  21 

The  hoOile  manifefto  prefented  by  the  Spanifh  am-  Gibraltar 
ball'ador  to  the  court  of  London  at  tfie  commencement 'j'"''"^'' "1' 
of  the  late  war,  was  foon  followed  by  an  interruption  of  '"  ''79- 
communication  bctwixtSpain  and  the  fortrefsof  Gibral- 
tar.No  Jired  intention  of  attacking  or  diflrefling  it,how. 
ever,  was  manifelled  till  the  l6th  of  July,  \\lieii  the  port 
was  complcielj  blocked  up  by  a  fquadron  of  two  74  gun 
fnips,  feviral  frigates,  galleys,  &c.  Ten  days  after  they 
began  to  form  a  camp  on  the  plain  below  St  Roch,  three 
miles  from  the  fortrefs.  The  garrifon  at  this  time  con- 
fifled  of  5382  men,  including  ofEcers,  witha  company 
engineers    and  artificers  ;    but  the   greaiefl    expecta- 
tions were  formed  from  the  abilities  and  valour  of  gene- 
ral Elliot  the  governor.     As  foon  as  the  breaking  off 
the  communication  with  Spain  indicated   approaching 
hoflilities,  the  governor  took    every   precaution  that 
coidd  be  fuggefted  by   military  wifdom  ;  but  though 
informed  of  the  rupture  betwixt   the  two   courts    ha- 
ving aftually  taken  place,  ai'.d   though  he  beheld  the 
hoflile  operations  of  the  enemy,  no  means  were  ufrd  to  Hoftilities 
interrupt    thern  till    the  12th  of  September,  when  the  cnnmien- 
batteries  of  Green's  Lodge,  Willis,  and  Q^ieen  Char- etti  by  the 
lotte,  were  opened  for  a  few  hours,  with  a  view  todi-  garrifon. 
fturb  the  workmen. 

From  this  time  to  (he  beginning  of  the  year  1780 
the  enemy   continued   the  blockade  both  by  lea    and 
land,  but  without  doing  any  damage  to  the  works    or 
garrifon  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  12th   of  January        13 
that  a  fingle  perfon  was  wounded.     This  happened  to  A  ■woman 
be  a  woman,  who,  palling  near  one  of  the  houfcs,  was  'ifft"'"'""'- 
flightly  hurt  by  a  fliot  from  the  enemy.     In  the  mean  ^    '"  l 
time,  however,  theufual  fupplies  of  provifions    being         ^.' 
cutoff,  thegarrifon    began  to  feel  all  the  horrors    of  Fxccflive 
famine.  All  the  necelTarics  of  life  were  very  fcarce,and  dearnefsof 
to  be  procured  only  at  exorbitant  prices.     Veal,  mut-  provifions. 
ton,  and  beef,  fold  from  half  a  crown  to  four  (hillings 
per  pound  ;   frelli  pork  from  two  to  three  lliillings  ; 
failed  beef  and  pork  fifteen  pence  ;   fowls  eighteen  Ihil- 
lings  per  conple  ;  ducks  a  guinea  ;  fire-wood,  five  fhil. 
lings  per  hundred  weight  ;  a  pint  of  milk  and   water 
fifteen  pence  ;  a  fmall  cabbage  cofl  five  fhillings,  and  a 
fmall  bunch  of  outer  leaves    five  pence;  Irifli  butter 
half  a  crown  per  pound  ;  candles  as  much;  and  eggs 
fixpence  each.     As  the  rock,  however,  is  ahiioft  fur- 
rounded 


Several  works  were  erefted  on  tlie  heights  above  the  lines  called  IViltis's  BatScrii's  ;  the  prince's  Lines  were  ex- 
tended to  the  extremity  of  ihe  rock,  and  an  inundation  was  foiroedout   of  the  morafs  in  front  of  the  grand 
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rounded 'by  ihe  fea,  it  was  nattiral  to  fuppofc,  that  in 
fiich  a  fcarciiy  of  other  provilions  great  benefit  wonld 
liave  been  derived  fioiu  the  ocean;  but  the  fiflicrmen, 
being  al!  foreigners,  and  under  no  reguiaiion,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  pi'efent  fcarcity  of  provifions  in  ihegar- 
rifon  to  exact  a  nioft  exorbiunt  price  for  the  fifli  iney 
fiipplied. 

Had  matters  remained  long  in  this  flate,  it  is  plain 
that  the  fnrirefs,  liowever  Ilrong,  mufl  have  fallen  into 
the  hinds  of  the  enemy.  They  were,  however,  effec- 
tually relieved  in  conkqiience  of  the  vic'tory  gained  by 
a  'miral  Rodney  over  ine  Spanilh  fieci  comn  anded  by 
Don  JdiU  de  Langara.  The  former  had  been  furnilhed 
with  a  ftrongl'qiiadron,  in  order  to  relieve  this  import- 
ant fortrefs:  with  which  having  fet  fail,  he  in  a  few 
days  fell  in  with  a  Spanilli  fleet  of  i6  tranfports  bound 
from  Bilboa  to  Cadiz,  and  laden  with  provifions  and 
naval  llores,  convoyed  by  a  man  of  war  of  64  guns, 
four  frigates,  and  two  armed  velfels,  Ofthefeonlya 
lingle  tranfport  efcaped,  ihe  red  being  all  captured  on 
the  8th  of  January  1 780;  and  the  lols  of  them,  at  the 
fame  time  that  ir  proniifcd  to  be  very  ferviceable  to  the 
garrifon,  was  equally  detrimental  to  the  enemy,  who 
were  now  in  great  want  both  of  provifions  and  mate- 
rials for  their  (hipping. 

This  advantage  was  foon  after  followed  by  a  much 
greater.  On  the  i6th  of  the  fame  month,  a  Spanifh 
fquadron  of  11  fail  of  the  line  was  difcovered  off  Cape 
St  Vincent;  and  the  Britilh  admiral  having  taken  the 
proper  methods  to  come  up  with  them  as  quickly  as 
poifible,  an  mgagement  took  place  about  four  in  the 
afternoiin.  At  this  time  the  headmoft  (hips  of  the 
Britilh  line  clofcd  in  with  theneareftof  the  enemy, 
and  in  half  an  hour  one  of  the  Spaniards,  mounting  70 
guns,  and  having  on  board  600  men,  blew  up,  and  all 
on  board  perilhed.  In  two  hours  more  another  Spa- 
nilh Ihip  of  the  line  was  taken  ;  notwithflanding  which 
the  fight  continued  with  great  vigour  till  two  in  the 
morning,  when  the  headmofl  fliip  of  the  enemy  ftruck 
to  the  Sandwich  ;  after  which  the  firing  ceafed.  The 
weather  throughout  the  night  was  fo  tern  pert  uous  tiiat 
it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  the  Britilh  could  take 
pollelfion  of  iliofe  (hips  which  furrendercd.  Thefe 
were  (i>c  in  number,  but  two  of  tlicm  drove  alhore  and 
were  lofi:,  only  four  being  brouglit  fafe  into  Gibraltar. 
Thefe  were  the  admiral's  Ihip  of  80  guns  and  700  men, 
with  three  others  of  70  guns  and  600  men.  The  en- 
gagement, however,  happened  fo  near  the  (hore,  and 
the  Britilh  were  fo  eager  in  fecuring  the  lee-gage  to 
prevent  tlie  enemy's  efcape,  that  Admiral  Rodney's 
iliip,  together  with  fome  of  the  largefl  in  the  fleet, were 
In  great  danger  of  running  on  the  flioals  of  St  Lucar ; 
nor  could  they  be  got  into  deep  water  again  without 
much  labour  and  the  exertion  of  great  naval  (kill.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  all  who  were  prefent  in  the  adion, 
that  had  this  engagement  happened  in  the  day-time, 
or  had  the  weather  been  lefs  boiIlerou5,  not  one  of  the 
Spaniih  lli'ps  could  have  efcaped  ;  and  even  as  it  was, 
thofe  which  gut  ofF  were  fo  cfreniially  damaged  as  to 
be  unfit  for  fervicc. 

The  news  of  this  important  vi^Tory  arrived  at  Gib- 
raltar on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  it  was  fought  ; 
and  in  two  dnys  more  the  garrifon  was  completely  re- 
Heved  by  the  arrival  of  the  fleetand  convoy,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  were  farther  reinforced  by  a  regiment 


of  highlanders,  confifting  of  1051    men,  officers  in-   Gibraltar, 

eluded.     An  opportunity  was  alfo  taken  of  fending  ' 

away  with  the  fleet  all  the  invalids  and  women  in  the 
garrifon  ;  with  whom  they  fet  fail  on  the  loih  of  Fe- 
bruary, leaving  in  the  bay  only  the  Edgar  and  Panther 
Ihips  of  the  line,   witli  two  frigates. 

Oil  the  departure  of  the  Briiifli  .leet  the  blockade 
was  immediately  refumcd  ;  and  notwithflanding  the 
ample  fupplies  lately  received,  the  garrifon  foon  began 
again  to  experience  the  inconveniency  of  wanting  frefli 
provilions.     It  had   hitherto  received  thefe  in  abun- 
dance from  the   coaft  of  Barbary  ;   but  an  unaccount- 
able alteration  had  now  taken  place,  fotiiat  the  friend- 
(liip  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco  was  transferred  from 
Great  Britain   to  Spain  in  a  manner  totally  unprece- 
dented.     His   partiality  towards  the  latter  was  the 
more  furpnfing,  as  Britain  had  given  no  provocation, 
and  the  enmity  between  Spain  and  Morocco  feemed  to 
be  in  a  manner  conftitutional,  and  founded  upon  fuch        j. 
caufcs  as  could  never  ceafe  to  operate.     Thus,  how- The garri- 
ever,  the  garrifon  became  daily  more  and  more  dif-  fon  again 
treffed,  from  being  obliged    to  make  conflant  ufe  of  reduced  t» 
their  fait  provifions,  and  even  this  with  the  Ilridlefl  ftraits. 
economy.     The  induflry  and  refolution  of  the  Britifh 
feameu  and  oificers,  indeed,  fometimes  overcame  all 
obflacles,  fo  that  they  found  means  to  procure  the  nc- 
celTary  refrelhments  ;   though  in  fo  doing  they  were 
certainly  expofed  to  the  utmofl  dangerfrom  ihc  enemy. 
At  the  fame  time  the  defence  of  the  garrifon  was  fb 
vigorous,  that  while  it  continued  to  be  fupplied  even 
in  this  fcanty  manner,  the  Spaniards  began  to  lofe  all 
hope  of  reducing  it;  for  which  reafon  they  formed  a 
projefl  of  burning  all  the  Britifh  fhipping  in  the  bay.        jg 
The  night  appointed  for  putting  this  fcheme  in  cxe-  Unfuccefs- 
cution  was  the  6ih  of  June  i  780,  when  ten  fire-fliips  ful  attempt 
favoured  by  an  uncommon  darknefs,   flood  over  from  to  burn  the 
the  Spanifli  to  the  Britifli  fide  of  the  bay.     Their  de-  Bfitiflilhip- 
fign  was  to  fet  fire  to  the  ftorehoufes  neareft  to  thc^'"^' 
water  fide,  as  well  as  to  the  fhipping  there  ;  but  hav- 
ing   been    too   precipitate  in  firing  their  fiiips,    and 
being  received  alfo  by  a  very  heavy  cannonade,  the  at- 
tempt was  fruflratcd.     On  this  occafion  the  fkil!  and 
inttepidity  of  the    Britifli  feamen  was  eminently  dif- 
played.     Having  manned  their   boats,  they  grappled 
the  fireflfips  already  in  flames;   and,  notwithflanding 
their  dreadful  appearance  and  the  danger  of  their  ex- 
ploding,  towed  them  clear  of  the  veffels  under  the 
walls,  and  extinguiflied  them. 

The  failure  of  this  projcft  was   a  grievous  difap- 
pointment  to  Don  Barcelo,  the  Spanifli  admiral,  who 
lay  ready  with  his  fquadron   to  intercept    the  Britifh 
veffels  that  might  attempt  to  efcape  ;   at  the  fame  time 
that  the  batteries  on  their  lines  were  in  readinefs  to 
bombard  the  town,  if  the  fire-fliips  had  fucceeded  in 
caufing  any  conflagration  on  fhore.     The  failure  of  the 
prefent  attempt,  however,  was  foon  followed  by  other       ap 
difaflers.     As  fbon  as  they  had,   with  great  labour,  Spanifli 
puflied  forward  their  new  works,  and  conflrufted  new  worlts  d«- 
batteries,    they  were  certainly  dtflroyed  by  the  he-'^'^°f^^' 
fieged  ;  and  their  mortification  on  thefe  occafions  was 
the  greater,  as  it  was  ufial  for  the  governor  to  allow 
them  to  complete  their  works  before  he  commenced 
his  deftruftive  operations.     Thus  the  labour  of  many 
days  were  often  loft  in  a  few  hours,  and  afterwards  was 
to  be  relumed  with  as  little  profpcci  of  fuccefs  as  be- 
fore. 
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fore.  The  gan-ifon  were  now  coniiJcrably  annoyed  by 
the  Spinilli  gun-boats,  to  which  indeed  the  ihipping 
were  eiiiially  expofed  with  themlVlvcs.  Tlieie  were 
vcilels  from  30  to  40  tons  burden,  conilrtielcd  fo  tlist 
they  lay  low  in  the  water,  whicli  rendered  them  dif- 
lictilt  to  be  aimed  at.  They  had  1 5  oars  on  a  lidc,  car- 
ried 40  or  50  men,  with  a  26  pounder  on  the  prow  ;  and, 
from  the  facility  ofmanagingtheni,  tsvo  were  deemed, 
in  calm  weather,  to  be  a  match  lor  a  frigate  of  mode- 
rate iize.  All  tlieir  efforts,  however,  could  flill  do  no 
more  than  to  reduce  the  garrifon  to  great  flraits  for 
want  of  provilions  ;  and  to  this  dreadful  inconvenience 
the  Britifli  fubmitted  with  the  greatefl  cliecrfulnefs. 
From  the  time  of  Admiral  Rodney's  departure  in  the 
month  of  February  1780  to  the  month  of  Oiifober, 
almofl:  the  only  provifions  in  the  garrifon  were  fuch  as 
tended  to  produce  tlie  fcurvy;  which  accordingly  ra- 
ged in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  threaten  the  moft  fatal  con- 
fequcnces.  An  antidote,  however,  was  happily  pro- 
cured by  the  capture  of  a  Danifli  dogger  from  Malaga 
laden  with  lemons  and  oranges,  which  the  governor 
immediately  purchafed  for  the  ufeof  the  garrifon,  and 
dillributed  among  them.  "  At  this  time  (fays  Cap- 
tain Drinkwaier)  the  fcurvy  had  made  dreadful  ra- 
vages in  our  hofpitals,  and  more  were  daily  confined; 
many,  however,  unwilling  to  yield  to  its  firftattacks, 
perfevered  in  their  duty  to  the  more  advanced  fbages. 
It  was  therefore  not  uncommon,  at  iliis  period,  to 
fee  men,  who,  fonie  months  before,  were  hale, 
and  capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue,  fupi'orting 
themfelves  to  their  polls  upon  crutches,  and  even 
with  that  afFiflance  fcarcely  able  to  move  along.  The 
moft  fatal  confequenccs  in  Ihorl  were  to  be  apprehend- 
ed to  the  garrifon  from  this  terrible  dilordcr,  when 
this  Dane  was  happily  direded  to  our  relief."  Accor- 
ding to  Mr  Cairncrofs,  an  eminent  furgeon,  who  was 
prefcnt  during  tliis  fiege,  "the  fcurvy,  which  now 
raged  in  Gibraltar,  diftcrcd  in  no  refpeft  fi'om  that 
difeafe  ufuallycontraftedbyfailors  inlongfea-voyages; 
and  of  which  the  immediate  caufe  fccu'.ed  to  be  the 
fubfilling  for  a  length  of  lime  upon  faked  proviilons 
only,  without  a  fufficient  quantity  of  vegetables  or 
other  acefcent  foods.  The  circuniflancrs  related  in 
the  voyage  of  that  celebrated  circumnavigator  Lord 
Anfon,  of  confolidated  fradtures  difuniting,  and  the 
callofity  of  the  bone  being  perfedly  dilfolved,  occur- 
red frequently  in  our  hofpitals,  and  old  fores  and 
wounds  opened  anew  from  the  nature  of  the  difurder. 
Various  antifcorbutics  were  ufcd  without  fuccefs,  fuch 
as  acid  of  vitriol,  four  crout,  extract  of  malt,  clfenceof 
fpruce,  &c. ;  but  the  only  fpecifics  were  fredi  lemons 
and  oranges  given  liberally  ;  or,  when  they  could  not 
be  procured,  the  preferved  juice  in  fuch  quantities, 
from  one  to  four  ounce?  per  day,  as  the  patient  could 
bear.  Wliilfl  the  lemons  were  found,  from  one  to 
three  were  adminiftcred  each  day  as  circumflances  di- 
redted.  The  juice  given  to  ihofe  in  the  moll  malig- 
nant ftate  was  fomctimes  diluted  with  fugar,  wine,  or 
fpirits;  but  the  convnlefcents  took  it  without  dilution. 
Women  and  children  were  equally  affceled,  nor  were 
ihe  c3icers  exempted  from  this  dreadful  diforder.  It 
f  became  almofl  general  at  the  conimenrement  of  the 
winter  feafon,  cnvingto  the  cold  and  moifture  ;  and  in 
the  L■tgiuaili^;  ol'fpring  when  vegetables  were  fcarce. 
The  juice  was  preferved  by  adding  to  60  gallons  of 
Vol.  VII. 


ex}ireired  liquor  about  rive  or  icii  g<iiiuu->  01  sranciy, 
which  kept  it  in  fo  whokfomc  a  Hate,  that  fevcral 
calks  were  opened  in  goad  condition  at  the  dole  of 
the  liege.  The  old  juice,  however,  was  not  fofpeedi- 
ly  efficacious  as  ihc  fruit,thougkby  perfcvcringlonger 
in  its  ufe  it  feldom  failed." 

Till  this  month  the  allowance  of  fait  provifions  had 
continued  undiminifned  ;  but  now  it  wasjudged  neccl- 
fary  to  reduce  the  allowance  of  bread  and  meat,  and 
to  make  fome  other  regulations  in  order  to  enforce  the 
llrictcit  economy  with  regard  to  food.  Every  thing 
of  this  kind  that  could  be  pradtifed,  however,  fcenied 
ill  fufficient  to  prefcrve  the  garrifon  from  abfolutc 
want.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781  provifions 
became  exceedingly  fcarce,  by  reafon  of  the  alniolt 
total  expenditure  of  what  was  contained  in  the  public 
ftores,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy's  cruizers.  h- 
bout  the  m.iddle  of  February  the  town  bakers  left  orf 
work  for  want  of  flour  ;  and  many  of  the  poorer  fort 
wanted  bread.  The  price  of  frefh  provifions  again 
rofe  to  a  moft  enormous  height.  Small  pigs  fold  at 
two  guineas  :  turnkeys  at  three  ;  gcefe  at  50  Ihillings  ; 
fowls  and  ducks  at  10  lliillings;  damaged  bifcuit  a 
fliilling  the  ])ound;  peafe  i8d.;  and  all  other  ncceffaries 
in  proportion  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  fcarcity  of  iuel 
was  fuch,  that  it  was  fometimes  fcarcely  procurable 
in  quantity  fufficient  to  drefs  the  viftuals. 

The  garrifon  had  hitherto  derived  affiilance  ocea- 
fionally  from  the  gardens  on  the  neutral  ground,  tho' 
vaft  quantities  of  vegetables  had  been  removed  thence 
by  the  enemy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of 
Oftober  1780,  however,  the  Spaniards  determined  to 
expel  the  Britifli  from  the  gardens  entirely  ;  and  this 
they  accompliflied  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to 
prevent  them.  From  this  time  therefources  with  re- 
gard to  vegetables  depended  entirely  upon  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  cultivation  ;  which,  happily  for  the  garri- 
fon, was  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  cfpecially  during 
the  winter  months,  that  the  produce  came  at  la!t  to  be 
nearly  equal  to  the  demands.  At  lalf,  on  the  12th  of 
April  I  781,  fupplies  were  brought  by  the  Britilh  licet 
under  admirals  Darby,  Digby,  and  llofs,  though  they 
could  not  be  got  in  without  great  difficulty.  The 
gun-boacsalready  mentioned  were  now  much  increa fed 
in  number  and  llrength  of  conltruclion  ;  infefting  the 
bay  in  fuch  a  manner  as  greatly  to  interrupt  the  de- 
barkation of  the  [lores.  As  no  veffielsofthe  famekind 
had  been  prepared  to  oppofe  them,  they  could  fcarce- 
be  prevented  from  efFeifting  their  purpofe  of  burning 
the  llore-lfiips.  With  this  view  they  had  approach- 
ed them  every  morning  in  hazy  weather  to  the  num- 
ber of  between  20  and  30,  fevcral  of  ill  em  carrying 
mortar-pieces;  and  as  they  u fed  both  fails  and  oars, 
they  eluded  all  purfiiit,  by  withdrav;ing  on  the  rife  of 
any  breeze.  To  keep  off  thefe  troublefomc  guefis  fe- 
vcral flout  frigates  were  obliged  to  llation  themfelves 
along  the  bay  for  the  protedtion  of  the  (liipping  ;  bur 
even  ihis  did  not  prevent  ihem  from  continuing  their 
molellation  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  vigilance  and 
aflivity  of  the  Britifli  failors,  it  was  feldom  ihat  they 
could  come  near  enough  to  do  them  any  dams;;e.  In 
fpite  of  all  tlieir  endeavours,  however/i  he  garrifon  was 
elFec^ually  relieved  ;  an  exploit  which  fo  exceedingly 
irritated  the  court  of  Spain,  that  they  determined  10 
exert  the  utmofl  force  of  the  kingdom  rather  than  full 
4Z  in 
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eikrsltor.  in  t'ae  execution  of  tlieir  favnn.vite  project.  The  works 

'       "^ before  tkc  town  were  therefore  carried  on  with  more 

vigour  than  ever,  and  the  moll  tremendous  prepara- 
tions made  tocaafe  the  obflinatc  garrifon  feel  the  re- 
fentment  of  an  exafperated  enemy.  Their  batteries 
were  now  mounted  with  gnns  of  the  heavieft  metal, 
and  with  mortar-pieces  of  the  largefl  fize  ;  the  number 
of  the  former  augmented  to  near  200,  and  of  the  latter 
to  upwards  of  80.  For  three  weeks  th.is  prodigious 
artillery  continued  to  pour  fourth  an  almofl  inceli'ant 
fiiower  of  Ihot  and  Ihells,  infomuch,  that,  in  the  time 
jull  mentioned,  they  had  confumed  100,000  lb.  of 
gunpowder,  and  thrown  into  the  town  four  or  five 
thoufand  (hot  or  (hells  every  24  hours. 

By  fuch  an  immenfe  bombardment  the  town  was  al- 
moft  totally  laid  in  ruins.  The  inhabitants,  computed 
at  more  than  3000  in  number,  experienced  every  dif- 
ficulty that  could  arife  from  the  dcllrudion  of  their 
habitations  :  feveral  of  them  were  killed,  and  all  for- 
ced to  leave  the  town,  and  take  Hielttr  under  tents 
with  what  accommodation  could  be  provided  for  them 
in  fuch  fcenes  of  horror  and  confufion.  Numbers  took 
the  opportunity  of  retiring  with  the  fleet ;  while  many 
that  remained  were  now  reduced  from  a  Ifate  of  opu- 
lence to  the  greatefl  diilrefs.  The  conduct  of  Gover- 
Eor  Elliot  was  very  humane  and  compalHonate  to  fuch 


The  town 
entirely  dc' 
ftroyed. 


as  were  obliged  to  ftay  ;  allowing  them  a  free  piflage  Gibraltar, 
to  England,  and  fupplying  them  with   provilions  for  •'       ' 

the  voyage.  j^ 

During  this  bombardment,  not  only  the  greatefl  Difordcrly 
part  of  the  efFciils  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  were  behaviour 
deflroyed,  but  the  fortifications  were  in  many  places  "f  'be  fol- 
greatly  injured  ;  and  the  word  was,  that  the  remainder  '""' 
were  deflroyed  by  the  foldiers,  who  had  arrived  at  fuch 
a  pitch  of  licentioufncfs,  that  they  neither  regarded 
nor  would  obey  their  officers.  They  were  incited  to 
this  deftruftive  icheme  by  the  avarice  of  fome  of  the 
inhabitants  who  had  hoarded  up  and  concealed  a  quan- 
tity of  necell^iry  articles,  in  order  to  procure  an  advan- 
ced price.  They  now,  therefore,  kept  no  bounds  in 
dillipation,  vvalie,  and  extravagance  ;  a  remarkable 
inllance  of  which  is  given  by  Captain  Drinkwater,  in 
their  roafling  a  pig  by  a  fire  made  of  cinnamon.  To 
put  a  flop  to  thcfe  atrocious  proceedings,  rigorous  mea- 
iures  were  of  necefTity  adopted  ;  and  it  was  intimated^ 
that  any  foldierconvirtedof  beingdrunkorafleepupoa 
his  pod,  or  found  marauding,  lliould  be  immediately 
executed.  The  lofs  of  human  lives  during  this  dread- 
ful bombardment  waslefs  than  could  have  been  expec- 
ted ;  but  many  remarkable  circumfbances  are  taken 
notice  of  by  Captain  Drinkwater,  fome  of  which  arc 
related  in  the  note  (b) 


(b)  Two  boys  belonging  to  the  artificer  company  were  endowed  with  fuch  wonderful  Ilrength  of  vifionjthat 
They  could  fee  the  fhot  of  the  enemy  in  the  air  alraoft  as  foon  as  it  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  gun  ;  and  were 
therefore  conflantly  placed  upon  fome  part  of  the  works  to  give  notice  to  the  foldiers  of  the  approaching  dan- 
ger. During  the  time  of  the  hoited  fire,  however,  the  men  were  fo  habituated  to  the  fall  of  Ihells  and  (hot 
around  them,  that  they  contrafted  an  infenfibility  of  danger,  and  almoll  required  to  be  cautioned  by  their 
officers  to  avoid  the  explofion  of  a  fhcll  when  lying  with  the  fwfee  burning  at  their  feet.  In  confequence  of 
this  inattention,  they  frequently  negledcd  the  advice  of  the  boys  abovementioned,  and  their  negleft  could  not 
but  be  productive  of  fatal  eifecls.  An  inflance  of  this  happened  on  the  Princefs  Amelia's  battery,  where  a 
fhot  tims  difregarded  came  through  one  of  the  capped  embrafures,  carried  ofFone  of  the  legs  from  three  fol- 
diers, and  wounded  a  fourth  in  both.  In  other  cafes,  in  which  the  perfons  themfelves  have  obfcrved  the  fliot 
er  (hells  coming  towards  them,  they  have  been  fafcinated  by  its  appearance,  and  unable  to  move  from  the 
fpot,  as  fm.nll  birds  are  faid  to  be  by  the  rattle-fnake.  "  This  fuddenarrell  of  the  faculties  (fays  our  author)  was- 
jiothing  uncommon  :  ftveral  indances  occurred  to  myownobfervation,  where  men,  totally  free,  have  had  their 
ienfcs  fo  engaged  by  a  thell  in  its  defcent,  that  though  fcniible  of  their  danger,  even  fo  far  as  to  cry  for  alHft- 
ance,  they  have  been  imnioveably  fixed  to  the  place.  Btit  what  is  more  remarkable,  thefe  men  have  fo  inflan- 
tancoully  recovered  themfelves  on  its  fall  10  the  ground,  as  to  remove  to  a  place  of  fafety  before  the  fhell' 
hurfi."  In  this  manner  Lieutenant  Lowe  of  the  i2th  regiment  was  fafcinated  by  a  (hot  which  he  faw  coming, 
but  had  not  power  to  remove  froin  the  place  before  it  fell  upon  him  and  took  off  his  leg. 

Where  thefe  (hells  burfl  they  produced  inHant  and  certain  dellruftion,  mangling  in  the  mod  dreadful  man- 
ner. The  following  are  fome  inftances.  A  matrofs  had  the  misfortune  of  breaking  his  thigh  by  fome  acci- 
dent ;  and  being  a  man  of  great  fpirit,  could  fcarce  bear  the  confinement  necelTary  for  its  reunion.  In  confe- 
quence of  this  he  went  abroad  too  foon,  and  thus  unfortunately  broke  the  bone  a  fecond  time.  Being  now 
confined  to  bed,  a  (hell  happened  to  fall  into  the  room  wherehe  was,  and,  rebounding,  lodged  itfelf  direftly 
upon  him.  The  convalefcents  and  fick  inllantly  fumnioned  all  their  drength,  and  crawled  out  of  the  room, 
vvhile  the  poor  matrofs  lay  below  the  (hell,  kept  down  by  its  weight,  and  utterly  unable  to  dir.  In  a  few  fe- 
condsitburd,  and  took  off  both  his  legs,  and  fcorched  him  in  a  dreadful  manner.  He  furvived  the  explofion,  was 
fcniible  to  the  lad  moment,  and  died  regretting  that  he  had  not  been  killed  on  the  batteries.  The  c.ife  of  a 
ioldier  of  the  y^d  regiment  iliows  that  even  in  the  mod  dangerous  cafes  we  fliould  never  defpair  of  recovery 
while  life  remains.  This  unfortunate  man  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  wind  of  a  (hell,  which,  iudantly 
hurfting,  killed  his  companion,  and  mangled  himfcif  in  a  fliocking  manner.  His  (kuU  was  dreadfully  fractured, 
his  left  arm  broken  in  two  pieces,  one  of  his  \czs  ilwttcred,  the  (kin  and  nuifcles  torn  off  from  part  of  his  right 
hand,  the  middle  fiuger  broken  to  pieces,  and  his  whole  body  mod  feverely  bruifed  and  marked  with  gun- 
powder. He  prefentcd  fo  horrid  an  objecl  to  the  furgeons,  that  they  had  not  the  Isad  hopes  of  laving  his 
life,  and  wei  e  at  a  lofs  what  part  to  attend  to  firfl.  He  was  that  evening  trapanncd  ;  a  few  days  afterwards 
his  leg  was  amputated,  and  other  wounds  and  frafiures  were  drclfed.  Being  poflTelfed  of  a  mod  excellent  con- 
ftitution,  nature  performed  wonders  in  his  favour,  and  in  1 1  weeks  his  cure  was  completely  effefted.  On  the 
iSthof  September  a  fliell  from  the  lines  fcUinJo  a  houfe  where  the  town-major  captain  Burke,  with  majors 
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Gibraltar.       By  the  beginning  of  June  1781,  the  CHemy  hudre- 

' ^ laxcd  confuierably  in  their  firing,  fcldom  exceeding 

600  fliot  ia  a  day;  and  continued  gradually  to  dinii- 
iiilh  this  number  lb  remarkably,  that  towards  the  end 
of  Auguft  they  feldom  tired  in  the  day,  and  only  dif- 
charged  fix  or  feven,  and  fometinits  not  above  three, 
fliot  in  the  night.  The  batteries  at  land,  hswevcr, 
werefucceeded  by  thegun-boais;  which  renewed  their 
attacks  every  day,  keeping  the  garrifon  in  continual 
alarm,  and  never  failing  to  do  more  or  lefs  execution. 
To  rellrain  them,  therefore,  a  battery  of  guns  capable 
of  throwing  their  fliot  to  a  great  dillance  was  eredcd 
as  near  as  poflible  to  the  enemy  ;  and  as  it  reached 
their  very  camp,  it  was  determined  to  open  it  upon 
ihem  as  often  as  the  gun-boats  made  their  atttacks  ; 
which  being  foon  perceived,  they  thought  it  prudent 
to  defill;  in  fome  meafure  from  that  mode  of  hoflility. 
They  continued  ftill,  however,  to  improve  their 
works,  and  for  this  purpofe  employed  the  bcft  engi- 
neers both  of  France  and  Spain ;  fo  that  by  the  latter 
part  of  November  1781,  they  had  them  brought  to 
fuch  a  (late  of  perfeclion  as  filled  both  kingdoms  with 
the  mod  fanguine  expedations  of  fuccefs.  Governor 
Elliot,  however,  far  from  being  difmayed  at  thcfe 
formidable  bulwarks,  fuffered  them  to  proceed  with- 
out raolertation  to  the  end  of  their  fcheme,  that  he 
might  as  in  a  moment  dellroy  the  labour  of  fo  many 
jjx  months,  and  thus  render  the  difappointment  the 
They  are  greater.  In  the  night  of  the  ayih  of  November,  a 
entirely  <J«- chofen  party  of  2000  men  was  detached,  in  order  to 
ftro/ed.  deftroy  the  enemies  works  and  batteries ;  and  their 
fuccefs  Vfcfas  equal  to  their  mofl  fanguine  expedtation. 
They  marched  out  in  great  order  and  fdence  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  command  of 
brigadier-general  Rofs  ;  after  which  they  proceeded 
with  the  fame  circumfpeflion,  but  with  the  utmofl 
celerity,  to  the  enemy's  works,  which  they  flormed 
and  overthrew  with  aftonilhing  rapidity.  The  Spa- 
niards were  inflantly  thrown  into  confulion,  and  fled 
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on  every  fide  ;  the  guns  and  mortars  on  tlic  batteries 
were  all  fpiked  up  ;  aiid  the  artillery-men,  artificers, 
and  failors,  exerted  thenifclves  fi)  vigoroully,  that  in 
the  fpace  of  an  hour  the  magazines  were  blown  up, 
the  llorc-houfes  of  anus,  ammunition,  and  military 
implements  of  every  kind,  and  all  the  works  that  had 
been  conftructed,  were  fet  on  fire,  and  totally  con- 
fumed  ;  the  whole  damage  done  on  this  occalion  be- 
ing eftimatcdat  upwards  of  two  millions  flerling. 

for  fever^l  days  after  this  difafler  the  Spaniards 
continued  inadive,  without  even  making  any  attempt 
to  cxtinguilh  their  batteries,  which  flill  continued  in 
flames  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  December,  as  if  fud- 
denly  aroufed  from  their  reverie,  upwards  of  1000 
men  weie  fet  to  work  in  order  to  prepare  a  great 
number  of  fafciues,  from  whence  it  was  concluded  that 
they  defigned  to  repair  their  works.  In  this  they 
proceeded  with  their  ufual  perfcverance  and  diligence; 
but  as  the  former  methods  of  attack  had  conflantly 
failed,  it  was  evident,  that  if  the  place  could  be  reduced 
at  all,  itmuflbe  by  fome  means  hitherto  unattempted; 
and  for  the  reduction  of  this  ilngle  fortrcfs,  tlie  Spa- 
nifli  monarch,  after  the  conqueltof  Minorca,  dettrr- 
mined  to  employ  the  whole  ftrengih  of  his  empire. 
Among  the  various  projects  formed  at  this  time,  that 
of  the  chevelier  D'Arcon,  a  French  engineer  of  di- 
flindion,  proved  the  mofl  acceptable  to  the  court  of 
Spain;  and  though  the  expence  attending  it  was  im- 
menfe,  this  feemed  in  theprefent  circumftances  to  be 
but  a  matter  of  fmall  conlideration.  His  plan  was  to 
conftrutt  fuch  floating  batteries  as  might  neither  be 
liable  to  be  funk  nor  fet  on  fire.  With  this  view  their 
bottoms  were  made  of  the  thickefl  timber,  and  their 
fides  of  wood  and  cork  long  foaked  in  water,  with  a 
layer  of  wet-fand  betwixt  them.  Their  thicknefs  was 
fuch,  that  they  were  impenetrable  to  cannon-fliot  ; 
and  to  prevent  the  effeds  of  red-hot  balls,  a  num- 
ber of  pipes  were  contrived  to  carry  water  through 
every  part  of  the  veffel,  and  pumps  fufHcicnt  to  fur- 
4  Z  2  nifti 
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Mercier  and  Vignoles  of  the  39th  regiment  were  fitting.  It  took  off  major  Burke's  thigh  ;  afterwards  fell 
through  the  floor  into  the  cellar  :  there  it  burfl,  and  forced  the  flooring  with  the  unfortunate  major  up  to  the 
ceiling.  When  afliflance  came,  they  found  him  alraofl  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  room.  He  was  inftantly 
conveyed  to  the  hofpital,  where  he  died  foon  after  the  wounded  part  had  been  amputated.  Majors  Mercier 
and  Vignoles  had  time  to  efcape  before  the  fltell  burft  ;  neverthelefs  they  were  fiightly  wounded  by  the 
fplinters,  as  were  a  ferjeant  and  his  daughter,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  cellar  when  the  ihell  entered. 

The  following  are  related  as  infl;ances  of  very  extraordinary  efcapes  from  the  deflrudive  powerof  thefe  en- 
gines, aiid  which  indeed  it  feems  difiicult  to  account  for. — A  corporal  had  the  muzzle  of  his  firelock  clofed, 
and  the  barrel  twifled  like  a  French  horn,  by  a  fliell,  without  any  injury  to  his  perfon.  A  Ihell  happened  to 
fall  into  a  tent  where  two  foldiers  were  allcep,  without  awaking  them  by  its  fall.  A  ferjeant  in  an  adjacent 
tent  heard  it,  and  ran  near  40  yards  to  a  place  of  fafeiy,  when  he  recolleflcd  the  fituation  of  his  comrades. 
Thinking  the  fliell  had  fallen  blind,  he  returned  and  awakened  them  ;  both  immediately  rofe,  but  continued 
by  the  place,  debating  on  the  narrow  efcape  they  had  had,  when  the  fliell  exploded,  and  forced  them  with 
great  violence  againflagardcn  wall,  but,  "  miraculoully"  did  no  furtlier  mifchief  than  deftroying  every  thing 
in  the  tent.  On  the  new  year's  day  of  i  7S2,  an  oflicer  of  artillery  obferved  a  fliell  falling  towards  the  place 
where  he  flood,  and  got  behind  atraverfc  for  protedion.  This  he  had  fcarcely  done,  when  the  ihell  fell  into 
the  travcrfe,  and  inftantly  entangled  him  in  the  rubbilh  :  one  of  the  guard,  named  Martin ,  obfcrving  his  dif- 
irefs,  generoufly  rifked  his  own  life  in  defence  of  his  officer,  nnd  ran  to  extricate  him  :  but  finding  his  ov.'a 
efforts  ineffedual,  called  for  afliftance  ;  when  another  of  the  guard  joining  him,  they  relieved  the  ofKcer  from 
his  fituation  ;  and  almoft  the  fame  inflant  the  fliell  burft,  and  levelled  the  travcrfe  with  the  ground.  Mania 
was  afierwards  promoted,  and  rewarded  by  the  governor  ;  who  at  the  fame  time  told  him,  that  "  he  Ihoiili 
equally  have  noticed  him  for  attending  to  his  comrade."  A  fliell  happening  to  fall  into  the  room  Viihcre  cnfigti- 
Mackenzie  of  the  73d  regiment  was  fitting,  carried  away  part  of  his  chair,  and  fell  into  the  room  below, 
where  it  burft,  lifting  him  and  th*  chair  from  the  floor  without  further  injury^ 
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rope-netting  made  doping,  that  tlicy  might  roll  off, 
and  fpread  with  wet  Ikins  to  prevent  tire.  Ten  of 
ihcfe  batteries  were  conllrufhcdoiuofthe  hulls  of  large 
vclftls,  fome  of  50  or  60  guns,  cut  down  for  that  pur- 
pol'e,  and  carrying  from  10  to  28  guns  each,  with 
about  half  as  many  in  refcrve  in  cafe  of  accidents. 
Each  gun  was  ferved  by  36  artiUery-men  ;  and  thefe 
lloating  baitcries  were  to  be  feconded  by  80  large 
boats  carrying  guns  and  mortars  of  heavy  metal;  a 
great  number  of  Ihips  of  force  and  frigates,  with  fome 
Jiundreds  of  fmall  craft, were  to  accompany  them  with 
troops,  for  the  inllaut  execution  of  what  might  be 
judged  necellary.  On  tliis  occalion  upwards  of  1000 
pieces  of  artillery  and  8o,oco  barrels  of  gun-powder 
were  provided.  A  body  of  i2,coo  of  the  bell  troops 
of  France  were  now  added  to  the  Spanilharmy  before 
the  ))lace  ;  the  body  of  engineers  was  the  bed  that  both 
kingdoms  could  produce  ;  and  numbers  of  volunteers, 
of  tlie  befl  families  in  boili,  attended  the  fiege.  Num- 
bers of  military  gentlemen  alfo  came  from  every  part 
of  Europe  to  be  witneffes  of  what  palfed  at  this  cele- 
brated fiege,  which  was  nov/  compared  to  themoft.  fa- 
mous recorded  in  hiliory.  The  condufliiigof  it  was 
committed  to  the  duke  dc  Crillon,  who  had  dillin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  the  conquell  of  Minorca.  Two 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  France,  the  count  of  Ar- 
tois  brother  to  ihc  king,  and  tlie  duke  of  Bourbon  his 
coulin,  came  to  be  witneires  of  this  extraordinary  en- 
terptize.  Thefe  behaved  with  the  greateft  politcnefs 
both  to  the  governor  and  garrifon.  The  count  of  Ar- 
tois  iranfmitted  a  packet  of  letters  for  various  indivi- 
duals in  the  garrifon,  which  had  been  intercepted 
and  carried  to  I\Iadrid,and  wliicli  herequelfed  that  he 
might  be  the  me ms  of  conveying  to  thofe  for  whom 
they  were  deligned.  Both  he  and  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon lignilifd  to  General  Elliot  the  high  regard  they 
had  for  his  perfon  and  characler  ;  and  the  duke  de 
Crillon  himfelf  took  this  opportunity  of  exprefling 
ihe  fame  feniiments,  and  to  mireat  him  to  accept  of 
fome  refrclhmcnts.  General  Elliot  returned  a  polite 
anfwer,  but  accepted  of  theprefent  with  relundance, 
and  rcquelied  him  for  the  future  not  to  confer  any  fa- 
vours of  that  kind  upon  him. 

Such  a  prodigious  armament  raifed  the  confidence  of 
the  beliegers  fo  high  that  they  looked  upon  the  con- 
quell  of  the  place  as  an  abfolute  certainty.  They 
began  to  be  impatient  at  the  delays  which  arofe  in 
bringing  matters  to  the  nimofl  point  of  perfection  ; 
and  the  commander  in  chief  was  thought  by  far  too 
model!,  when  he  faid,  that  the  garrifon  might  hold 
out  for  a  fortnight.  "  It  appeared  (fays  Captain 
Diinkwatcr)  that  ihey  meant,  previous  to  their  final 
cfTorts,  tofirike  if  pothble  a  terror  through  their  op- 
ponents, by  difplaying  an  armament  more  powerful 
than  had  probably  ever  been  brought  before  any  for- 
trefs.  Forty-feven  fail  of  the  line,  including  three  in- 
ferior two  deckers  ;  ten  battel  ing  (hips,  deemed  per- 
feftin  delign,  and  cftecmed  mvincible,  carrying  212 
guns;  innumerabk  frigates,  xcbeques,  bomb-ketches 
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cntteis,  gun  and  mortar  boats,  and  fmaller  craft  for   Cihraltar; 

difenibarking  men,  were  affembled  in  the  bay.     On  ^~~^' ' 

thelaudlide  were  moll  flupendous  and  llrong  batteries 
and  works,  mounting  200  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance, 
and  protected  by  an  army  of  near  40,000  men,  com- 
manded by  a  victorious  and  adive  general,  and  anima- 
ted by  the  immediate  prefence  of  two  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  of  France,  with  other  dignified  perfonages, 
and  many  of  their  own  nobility.  In  their  certainty 
otfuccefs, however, the  enemy  feeracdentirely  tohave 
overlooked  the  nature  of  that  force  which  wasopuof- 
ed  to  them  ;  for  though  the  garrifon  ftarecly  eon- 
iilled  of  more  than  7000  effeftive  men,  including  the 
marine  brigade,  they  foroot  that  they  were  now  ve- 
terans in  this  fervice,  had  long  been  habituated  to  the 
etiecls  ot  artillery,  and  were  by  degrees  prepared  for 
the  arduous  conilid  that  awaited  them.  We  were  at 
the  fame  time  commauded  by  officers  of  approved  cou- 
rage, prudence,  and  activity  ;  eminent  for  all  the  ac- 
complilhments  of  their  profeflion,  and  in  whom  we  had 
unbounded  confidence.  Our  fpirits  too  were  not  a 
little  elevated  by  the  fnccefs  attending  the  firing  of 
red-hot  Ihot  (c),  which  in  this  attack  we  hoped  wonlJ 
enable  us  to  bring  our  labours  to  a  couclulion,  and 
relieve  us  from  the  tedious  cruelty  of  a  vexatious 
blockade." 

As  a  prelude  to  the  dreadful  fiorm  which  was  about 
to  be  poured  forth  on  this  devoted  garrifon,  the  ene- 
my, on  the  9th  of  September  1782,  opened  a  battery 
of  64  of  their  largell  cannon,  which  was  iliortly  ac- 
companied with  a  terrible  lire  from  other  batteries, 
and  a  great  number  of  mortars.  On  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  batteries 
erected  on  Enropa  Point  (fo  called  from  being  the 
moll  foutherly  point  of  the  coulincnt  of  Europe), 
which  at  that  time  were  entirely  under  the  manage- 
ment of  captain  Curtis  of  the  Brilliant  frigate,  who 
had  diftingnilhed  himfelf  during  the  liege,  and  now 
commanded  a  brigade  of  feamen  by  whom  the  batteries 
were  ferved.  By  thefe  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards  was 
fo  warmly  returned,  that  they  not  only  could  m.ake  no 
impreffion,  but  were  forced  to  retire,  after  having  re- 
ceived fo  niuch  damage,  that  two  of  their  principal 
fliips  were  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  bay  of  Algellras, 
oppolite  to  Gibraltar,  in  order  to  relit.  On  the  12th 
the  enemy  made  preparations  for  the  enfuing  day, 
which  was  allotted  for  their  grand  and  decilive  attack.  4. 
Accordingly, on  the  morning  of  the  15th, the  ten  float-  Decifiveat. 
ing  batteries  came  forward,  under  the  command  of  tuck  on  the 
Don  Butnventura  de  Moreno,  a  Spanifh  oftlcer  ofgreat  "Jtbof  Sep- 
gallantry,and  whohad  lignalized  himfelf  a[  the  taking  "''"'"^'"' 
of  Minorca.  Before  ten  o'clock  they  had  all  got  into 
their  proper  flations,  anchoring  in  aline  about  a  thou- 
fand  yards  diftant  from  the  Ihore.  As  foon  as  they 
were  properly  arranged, they  began  a  heavy  cannonade, 
and  were  feconded  by  all  the  cannon  and  mortars  in 
the  enemy's  lines  and  approaches,  at  the  fame  time 
tliat  the  garrifon  opened  all  its  batteiies  both  with 
hot  and  cold  fliot  from  the  guns,  and  (liclls  from  the 
how  itzcrs  and  mortars.  This  terrible  fire  continued 
on  both  lides  without  intermillion  until  noon;  when 

that 


(c)  This  was  fuggelfed  by  lieutenant-governor  Boyd,  and  had  been  attended  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  Sep- 
tember 8th,.  when  the  enemy's  advanced  wcrhs  were  almoll;  dejlroyed  by  it. 
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that  of  the  Spanianls  began  to  llackcn,  and  the  lii  c 
of  the  garrifou  to  obtain  a  fupcrinrity.  About  two 
o'clock"  tlic  principal  battering  Ihip  commanded  by 
Don  Moreno  was  obferved  to  emit  fmokc  as  if  on  fire, 
and  fomc  men  were  leen  bufy  i\pon  the  roof  learciiing 
from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  lire  Irom  the  garrifon 
was  now  kept  np  without  the  Icall  difcontintiance  or 
diminution,  while  that  from  the  floating  batteries  was 
perceived  lenlibly  to  decreafe  ;  fo  that  about  feven  in 
the  evening  they  fired  but  few  guns,  and  that  only  at 
intervals.  At  midnight  the  admiral's  Ihip  was  plainly 
fcen  to  burn,  and  an  hour  after  was  completely  in 
flames.  Eight  more  of  thefe  batteries  took  fire  fuc- 
ceilively  ;  and  on  the  lignals  of  diftrcfs  made  by  them, 
the  multitude  of  feluccas,  launches,  snd  boats,  with 
which  they  were  furrounded,  all  came  to  their  alfift- 
ance,  and  began  to  take  the  men  out  of  the  burning 
veiiels.  Captain  Curtis,  who  lay  ready  witii  the  gun- 
boats to  take  advantage  of  any  favourable  circumrtance, 
eame  upon  them  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  forming 
aline  on  the  enemy's  flank,  advanced  upon  them  with 
fuch  order  and  expedition  as  to  throw  them  into  im- 
mediate confulion.  At  this  fuddcn  and  unespefled 
attack  they  were  fo  afloniflied  and  difconcerted,  that 
they  fled  precipitately  with  all  their  boats,  totally 
abandoning  their  floating  batteries  to  be  burnt,  and  all 
who  were  in  them  to  perilh  in  the  flames.  This  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  their  fate,  had  not  captain 
Curtis  extricated  them  from  the  fire  at  the  imminent 
danger  of  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  men.  In  this 
work  he  was  fo  eager,  tliat  while  his  boat  was  along- 
fidc  of  one  of  the  largefl  batteries,  it  blew  up,  andihe 
fragments  of  the  wreck  fpreading  all  around  to  a  valf 
diftance,  fome  heavy  pieces  of  timber  fell  into  his  boat 
and  pierced  through  its  bottom,  killing  one  man  and 
wounding  feveral  others.  He  efcaped  with  difficulty 
out  of  this  boat,  which  was  funk,  as  well  as  another, 
by  the  fame  accident.  The  floating  batteries  were 
everyone  confumed  ;  and  the  violence  with  which  they 
exploded  was  fuch,  that  doors  and  windows  at  _  great 
dillance  from  fliore  were  burfl  open.  About  400  people 
werefavcd  from  them  ;  many  of  whom  were  picked  up 
floating  on  rafts  and  pieces  of  timber.  Indeed  the 
blowing  up  of  the  baiteriesas  the  flames  reached  their 
powder  rooms,  and  the  dil'charge  of  the  guns  in  fuc- 
ceffion  as  the  metal  became  heated  by  the  tire,  render- 
ed any  attempt  to  fave  them  very  dangerous. 

This  terrible  cataftrophe  took  place  in  light  of  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  It  had  been  pro- 
pofed  that  they  fliould  co-operate  upon  this  im])ortant 
occalion,  by  attacking  the  garrifon  at  Europa  Point, 
and  fuch  pLices  as  appeared  moflexpofed  to  an  attempt 
byfea.  This,  it  was  afterwards  faid,  mufl  liave  occ.i- 
fioned  a  material  diverfion  of  the  garrifon's  force,  and, 
by  dividing  it,  have  weakened  conliderably  the  vi- 
gorous means  of  defence  ufed  in  thofe  parts  which 
were  aiilually  attacked.  The  reafin  afligned  for  this 
inadivity  was  the  want  of  wind. 

Though  this  terrible  rcpulfe  eifeftually  convinced 
the  Spaniards  that  Gibraltar  could  not  be  taken  by 
force,  forae  hope  Aill  remained,  that,  without  any  fur- 
ther exertions  on  their  part,  tl:e  garrifon  would  be 
obliged  to  furrender  from  want  of  ammunition  and 
provillons.  With  this  view  they  continued  to  blockade 
it  dofcly,  and  to  cut  of  all  comnui.nication,  fiaitering 


thcn'.fch'cs  that  Britain  would  not  be  able  to  colled  a  Gibraltar^ 
naval  force  futticieiit  lo  drive  their  fleet  from  the  bay  v— 

before  the  for'.refs  was  reduced  to  extremity  ;  and  this, 
tlicy  imagined,  muil  be  the  cafe  in  a  few  days.  Sucfi 
diligence,  liowever,  had  been  ufed  on  the  )iart  of  ih: 
Britifh,  that  a  fleet  was  already  aifeniblcd  at  Portf- 
month,  confiflingof  5;  fail  of  the  line,  in  excellent 
condition,  and  filled  withlhe  befl  officers  and  fnilors  in 
Europe.  The  command  was  given  to  Loril  Howe, 
who  was  accompanied  in  ihe  expedition  by  admirals 
Barrington,  Milbank,  Hood,  Sir  Richard  Hughes,  and 
commodore  Hotham,  allof  ihem  men  en:i;icnt  in  their 
profetfion.  At  the  fame  time  alfo  it  fortunately  hap- 
pened, that  a  large  Britifli  fleet  of  merchantmen  had 
jufl  arrived  infafcty  from  the  Baltic;  and  that  a  Dutch 
iquadron,  which  had  been  cruizing  on  their  own  coafls, 
not  being  able  to  penetrate  fouthwards  in  order  to  join 
the  French,  had  retired  into  port,  and  given  up  the 
intention  of  elfefling  anyjundion  for  that  feafon. 

At  this  time  the  Brililh  nation  was  in  the  utmoit 
anxiety  about  the  fate  of  Gibralrar.  The  progrcfs  of 
the  fliips  was  delayed  by  conirary  winds, and  it  was  not 
until  they  had  gained  the  fouthcrn  coafl  of  Portugal 
that  they  received  information  of  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy's  attempt  on  the  i;th  of  September.  On  the 
I  ith  of  Odober  Lord  Howe  entered  the  Straits,  and 
feveralof theftorelhipsdcflinedforGibraltar  camefafe 
to  anclior  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort  without  -iny 
nioleflation  from  the  enemy.  The  combined  fleet  in 
the  mean  time  had  been  much  damaged  by  a  florra  ; 
two  fliipsof  the  line  were  driven  alhorc  near  Algefiras  ; 
two  more  were  driven  out  of  the  bay  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  others  loft  their  mafls,  and  moll  of  them  fuf- 
fered  confiderably.  One  in  particular,  a  lliip  of  70 
guns,  was  carried  by  the  florm  acrofs  the  bay,  and  i-au 
aground  under  the  works  of  Gibraltar,  where  Ihe  was 
taken  by  the  garrifon,  with  her  v;holc  complement  of 
men,  confiflingof  700.  Notwithffanding  the  endea- 
vours of  the  enemy  to  deftroy  her,  Ihe  was  fafcly  got 
off,  and  properly  repaired.  1  he  combined  fleet,  how- 
ever, put  to  fea  on  the  13th,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  remaining  florefhips  that  had  overfhot  the  bay  to 
the  eafl,  from  making  good  their  entrance  into  it  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  re  oin  the  two  lliips  that  had  been 
feparared  from  the  main  body  by  the  florms.  Having 
the  advantage  of  the  wind,  they  bore  down  upon  the 
Britilh  fleet,  which  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  to  re- 
ceive them  ;  but  notwithflandiug  iheir  fuperiority, 
they  declined  coming  to  an  engagement.  On  the  wind 
becoming  more  favourable  next  day,  Lord  Howe  took 
the  opportunity  to  bring  in  the  florefhips  that  were  in, 
company  ;  ami  the  day  following  the  remainder  were 
conveyed  to  Gibraltar,  the  troops  for  thereinforcement: 
of  ihe  garrifon  were  landed,  wilh  a  large  fup|)ly  of 
powder  and  ample  provifion  in  every  other  refpeifl:- 
As  they  returned  throng);  the  flraighis  they  were 
threatened  wiih  an  engagement  by  the  combiucil 
fleets;  but  though  the  latter  had  a  fuperioiity  of  12 
Ihips  of  the  line,  they  kept  at  a  wary  diftance.  Some 
firing  indeed  took  place,  but  it  was  attended  with  lit- 
tle cffecf  on  either  fide.  43- 

This  lafl  relief  proved  entirely  decinve  ;  for  though 
the  blockade  continued  till  newsarrived  of  iheprtlimi- 
naries  of  peace  being  figned,  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary 1 7S3,  no  other  attack  was  made.     The  news  of 
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•Gibraltar,  the  pacification  were  received  witli  the  lumoft  joy  by 
Gibfon.     [he  Spaniards.     Mutual  civilities  pailed  between  the 

" '  commanders  in   chief,  and  the  Duke  de  Crillon  paid 

many  handfome  compliments  to  the  governor  and  gar- 
rifon  for  their  noble  defence;  declaring  that  he  had  ex- 
erted liimfelfio  the  utmollof  his  abilities,  and  though 
he  had  not  proved  fuccefsful,  yet  he  was  happy  in  ha- 
ving his  fovcreign's  approbation  of  his  conduft. 

The  pofleflion  of  Gibraltar  is  elleemed  of  very  great 
confequence  to  Britain.  It  not  only  gives  her  the  com- 
mand of  the  Straits,  and  their  navigation;  but  affords 
refrefliment  and  accommodation  loher  fleets  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  her  merchantmen  at  all  times  ;  which,  to 
a  maritime  power,  is  of  very  great  advantage.  From 
its  iiiuation,  it  divides  both  the  kingdoms  of  France 
and  Spain  ;  that  is,  it  hinders  a  ready  communica- 
tion by  fea  between  the  different  parts  of  thefe  king- 
doms. This,  ofcourfe,  hinders  the  conjunftion  of 
the  fleets  and  fquadrons  with  each  other,  or  at  Icaft 
renders  it  fo  difficult  as  to  be  a  perpetual  check  upon 
thefe  ambitious  posvers.  It  awes  alfo  the  piratical 
flates  of  Barbary,  and  in  like  manner  the  emperor  of 
Morocco;  infomuch,  that  the  Britifli  commerce  is 
more  fafe  than  that  of  any  other  European  power, 
which  gives  it  great  advantages  in  point  of  freight. 
It  is  otherv;ife  highly  favourable  to  its  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Levant.  It  procures  Britain  the 
refpert  of  the  Italian  and  other  powers  ;  who,  though 
far  dirtant  from  her,  mud  conlider  this  as  an  inltance 
ot  her  power  to  hurt  or  adlR  them.  It  alfo  faves  her 
the  expence  of  fquadrons  and  convoys,  upon  any  dif- 
putcs  or  diflurbances  that  may  happen  among  thefe 
powers,  and  which  would  otherwil'e  be  necellary  for 
;  the  proteftion  of  her  navigation. 

GIBSON  (Richard),  an  Englidi  painter,  com- 
monly called  the  Dwarf,  was  originally  page  to  a  la- 
dy at  Mortlake;  who,  obferving  that  his  genius  led 
him  to  painting,  had  the  generofuy  to  get  him  in- 
flruiSedin  the  rudiments  of  that  art.  He  devoted  him- 
felf  to  Sir  Peter  Lely's  manner,  and  copied  his  piftures 
to  admiration,  efpccially  his  portraits  :  his  paintings 
in  water-colours  were  alfo  efleemed.  He  was  in  great 
favour  with  Charles  I.  wlio  made  him  his  page  of  the 
back-fiairs  ;  and  he  had  the  honour  toinftrucl  in  draw- 
ing queen  Mary  and  queen  Anne  when  they  were 
•  priucelfcs.  He  married  one  Mrs  Anne  Shepherd, 
who  was  alfo  a  dwarf ;  on  which  occalion  king  Charles 
I.  honoured  their  marriage  with  his  prcfence,  and 
gave  away  the  bride.  Mr  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on 
thisoccafion,  intitled  "The  marriage  of  the  Dwarfs; 
ill  which  are  thefe  lines: 

"  Defign  or  chance  nialces  others  wive, 

"   Cut  nature  did  this  niatcli  contrive, 

"  Eve  might  as  well  have  Adam  fled, 

"  As  Ihe  dcny'd  her  little  bed  ^ 

"  To  liiiii,  for  whom  licav'n  feem'd  to  frame 

"   And  mcafure  out  this  only  dame.'* 

Mr  Fenton,  in  his  notes  on  this  poem,  obferves  that 
he  had  feen  this  couple  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ; 
and  that  they  were  of  an  equal  ftature,  each  being 
three  feet  ten  inches  high.  However,  they  had  nine 
children,  fivcof  whom  arrived  at  maturity  ;  thefe  well 
proportioned,  and  of  the  ufual  flandard  of  mankind. 
But  what  nature  denied  this  couple  in  flature,  Ihe  gave 
tlicni  in  length  of  days  :  for  Mr  Gibfon  died  in  the 


7Sth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  his  wife,  having  furvivcd    Gibfoil 

him  almoft  20  years,  died  in  1709,  aged  89.  ' ^— 

Gibson  (Dr  Edmund),  bilhop  of  London,  was 
born  in  Welfmoreland,  in  1669.  He  applied  himfelf 
early  and  vigoroufly  to  learning,  and  difplayed  his 
knowledge  in  feveral  writings  and  tranflations,  which 
recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  archbilhop 
Tennifon.  He  was  appointed  domcftic  chaplain  to 
his  Grace ;  and  we  loon  after  find  him  reftor  of  Lam- 
beth, and  archdeacon  of  Surry.  Becoming  thus  a 
member  of  the  convocation,  he  engaged  in  acontro- 
verfy,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth  by 
the  members  of  both  houfes,  and  defended  his.  pa- 
tron's rights,  as  prelident,  in  eleven  pamphlets  ;  he 
then  formed  and  completed  his  more  comprehenlivc 
fcheme  of  the  legal  duties  and  rights  of  the  Englilh 
clergy,  which  was  at  length  publilhed  under  the  title 
of  Codex  Juris  Ecclejiaflici  Anglicani,  in  folio.  Arch- 
bilhop Tennifon  dying  in  171  J,  and  Dr  Wake  bifliop  of 
Lincoln  being  made  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  Dr  Gib- 
fon fucceeded  the  latter  in  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
1720  was  promoted  to  the  bilhopric  of  London.  He 
now  not  only  governed  his  diocefe  with  the  moft  exadl 
regularity,  but  by  his  great  care  promoted  the  fpiritual 
affairs  of  the  church  of  England  colonies  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  He  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  leafl  of  the 
privileges  belonging  to  the  church;  and  therefore, 
though  he  approved  of  the  toleration  of  the  Proteflanc 
Diifenters,  he  continually  guarded  againft  all  the  at- 
tempts made  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  corporation 
and  tcfl  afts  ;  in  particular,  his  oppofition  to  thofe  li- 
centious alfemblics  called  triafqiisrada,  gave  great  um- 
brage at  court,  and  effectually  esclndcd  him  from  all 
further  favours.  He  fpent  the  latter  part  of  hislif* 
in  writing  and  printing  pafloral  letters,  vilitation- 
charges,  occafional  fernions,  and  trafls  againft  the. 
prevailing  immoralities  of  the  age.  His  pafloral  let- 
ters are  j  uflly  efteemcd  as  the  moll  maflerly  productions 
againft  infidelity  and  enthnfiafm.  His  molt  celebrated 
work,  the  Codex,  has  been  already  mentioned.  His 
other  publications  are,  r.  An  edition  of  Drummond's 
Polevio-Middlii'ia,  and  James  V.  of  Scotland's  Can- 
t':L^ia  Ruftica,  with  notes.  2.  The  Chrotucoji  Saxo- 
7iicuin,  with  a  Latin  tranllation,  and  notes.  3.  Reli- 
quia:  Spehnaini'iT'iF,  the  poftliumous  works  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  relating  to  the  laws  and  antiquities 
of  England.  4.  An  edition  of  Qu'intilian  de  Arte 
Oratoria,  with  notes.  5.  An  Englilh  tranllation  of 
Cambden's  BritmDua,  with  additions,  two  volumes 
folio:  and,  6.  Anumberof  fmall  pieces,  that  have  been 

collected  togetherandprinted  in  threevolumes  folio 

His  intenfe  application  to  fludy  impaired  his  health  ; 
notwithrtanding  which,  heattained  the  ageof  79.  He 
exjiired  in  September  i  748,  after  an  epifcopate  of  near 
35  years.  With  regard  to  bilhop  Gibfon's  private  life 
and  charafter,  he  was  in  every  refpeft  a  perfeft  econo- 
mifl.  His  abilities  were  fo  well  adapted  to  difcharge 
the  duties  of  hisfacred  funftion,  that,  during  the  in- 
capacity of  archbilhop  Wake,  tlie  iranfaclion  of  ec- 
clcfiaftical  affairs  was  comriitted  to  the  bilhop  of  LcTi- 
don.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  the  eflabliflied  church 
and  government,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to  perfecu- 
tion.  He  was  ufually  confulted  by  the  mofl  learned 
and  exalted  perfonages  in  church  and  flate,  and  the 
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greatefl  deference  was  paid  to  his  judgment.  He 
pod'ellcd  the  locial  virtues  in  an  emineni  degree  ;  his 
beneficence  was  very  cxienfive  ;  and  had  fuch  genero- 
iity,  that  he  freely  gave  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
pounds,  left  him  by  Dr  Crow,  who  was  once  his 
chaplain,  toCrov/sownrelations,\vhowere  very  poor. 

GIDEON  the  fon  of  Joafii,  of  the  tribe  of  Man.if- 
feb.  He  dwelt  in  the  city  ofOphrah:  and  had  a  very 
extraordinary  call  to  deliver  the  ifraelites  from  the  op- 
prelfion  of  the  Midiauitcs,  to  which  they  had  be- 
come fidijeft  after  the  death  of  Barak  and  Deborah. 
Having  eifeclcd  their  deliverance  by  fupernatnral  aid, 
he  was  chofcn  judge  of  Ifrael  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2759,  and  died  in  276S.  (Sec  Judges,  Chap,  vi,  vii, 
&  viii. 

GIFT,  Dohitm,  in  law,  is  a  conveyance  which 
paflcth  cither  lands  or  goods  ;  and  is  of  a  larger  ex- 
tent than  a  grant,  being  applied  to  things  moveable 
and  immoveable  ;  yet  as  to  things  immoveable,  when 
taken  flriflly,  it  is  applicable  only  to  lands  and  tene- 
ments given  in  tail ;  but  gift  and  grai:t  are  too  often 
confounded. 

Niiu-Tear' s  Gifts,  prefents  made  on  new-year's 
day,  as  a  token  of  the  giver's  good-will,  as  well  as 
by  way  of  prefage  of  a  happy  year. 

Thispraftice  is  very  ancient,  the  origin  of  it  among 
tlie  Romans  being  referred  to  Tatius  king  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  who  reigned  at  Rome  conjointly  with  Romu- 
lus, and  who  having  confidered  as  a  good  omen  a  pre- 
fent  of  fome  fprings  of  vervain  gathered  in  a  wood  con- 
fecrated  to  Strenia  the  goddcfs  of  Rrength,  which  he 
received  on  the  firfl;  day  of  the  new  year,  authorifed 
this  cuftom  afterwards,  and  gave  to  thefe  prefents  the 
name  of  Strenae.  However  this  may  be,  the  Romans 
«n  that  day  celebrated  a  feflival  in  honour  of  Janus, 
and  paid  their  refpetls  at  the  fame  time  to  Juno  ;  but 
they  did  not  pafs  it  in  idlenefs,  left  they  ihould  become 
indolent  during  the  reft  of  the  year.  They  fent  pre- 
fents to  one  another  of  figs,  dates,  honey,  &c.  to  fliow 
their  friends  that  they  wilhed  them  a  happy  and  agree- 
able life.  Clients,  that  is  to  fay  thofc  who  were  un- 
der the  prolciSlion  of  the  great,  carried  prefents  of 
this  kind  to  their  patrons,  adding  to  them  a  fmall 
piece  of  filver.  Under  Auguftus,  the  fcnate,  the 
knights,  and  the  people,  prefented  fuch  gifts  to  him, 
and  in  his  abfence  depofited  them  in  the  Capitol.  Of 
the  fiicceeding  princes  iomc  adopted  this  cuftoni,  and 
others  abolillied  it,  but  it  always  continued  among  the 
people.  The  early  Chriftians  condemned  it,  becaufe 
it  appeared  to  be  a  rcliqne  of  Paganifm,  and  a  fpecies 
ef  fuperfiition  ;  but  when  it  began  to  have  no  other 
objeci  than  that  of  being  a  mark  of  veneration  and 
efteem,  the  church  ccafed  to  difapprove  of  it. 

GIGG,  GiGA,  or  Jig,  in  mulic  and  dancing,  a 
gay,  brifk,  fprightly  compolition,  and  yet  in  full  mea- 
fure,  as  well  as  the  allcniand,  which  is  more  fcrious. 
Menage  takes  the  word  to  arife  from  the  Italian  ^/^a, 
a  mufical  inftrumcnt  mentioned  by  Dante.  Others 
fuppofe  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Teutonic  gisg,  or 
ghiighe,  <'  a  fiddle."  This  is  a  favourite  air  in  moft 
nations  of  Europe  :  its  charafleriftic  is  duple  time, 
marked  ^,  or  ■_■  :  it  conlllls  of  two  ftrains,  without 
any  determinate  number  ol  bars. 

GIGGLEWICK,  a  town  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkfliirc,  half  a  mile  from  Settle,  ftands  on  the  river 
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the  moft  noted  in  England  for  ebbing  and  rtowing 
fometimcs  thrice  in  an  hour,  and  the  water  fidiiides 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  at  the  redux,  though  the  fca 
is  50  miles  oft".  At  tiiistown  is  an  eminent  free  gram- 
mar fchool  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  dug  up 
flags,  flate,  andftone,  with  a  good  lime-kiln. 

GILAN,  or  Ghilan,  a  confidcrablc  province  of 
Afia  in  Perfia,  lying  on  the  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fea, 
and  to  the  S.  W.  of  it.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Hyr- 
cania  of  the  ancients.  It  is  very  agreeably  fituated, 
having  th.e  fea  on  one  fide  and  high  mountains  on  the 
other;  and  there  is  no  entering  it  but  throu<Th  nar- 
row paffes,  which  may  he  ealily  defended.  The 
tides  cf  the  mountains  are  covered  wi:h  many  forts  tf 
fruit-trees,  and  in  the  liigheft  parts  of  them  there  arc 
deer,  bears,  wolves,  leopards,  and  tygers  ;  which 
lart  the  Perlians  have  a  method  of  taming,  and  hunt 
with  them  as  we  do  with  dogs,  Gilan  is  one  of  the 
moft  fruitful  provinces  of  all  Pcrfia  ;  and  produces, 
abundance  of  lilk,  oil,  wine,  rice,  and  tobacco,  be- 
fiJes  excellent  fruits.  The  inhabitants  are  brave,  and 
of  abetter  complexion  than  the  other  Indians,  and 
the  women  are  accounted  extremely  handfume.  Relht 
is  the  capital  town. 

GIHON,  (anc.  geog.)  one  of  the  rivers  of  Para- 
dife  ;  according  to  Wells,  the  eaftern  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  into  which  it  divides  after  its  conjunftion. 
with  the  Tigris. 

GILBERr,  orGiLBF.RD,  (William),  aPhyfician, 
was  born  at  Colchefter  in  the  year  15^0,  the  eldelt 
fon  of  the  recorder  of  that  borough.  Having  fpent 
fome  time  in  both  uuiverfities,  he  went  abroad  ;  and 
at  his  return  fettled  in  London  where  he  praftifed 
with  condderable  reputation.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  phylicians,  and  phyfician  in  or- 
dinary to  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  who,  we  are  told,  gave 
him  a  penfion  to  encourage  hiui  in  his  ftudtes.  From 
his  epitaph  it  appears  that  he  was  alio  pliyfician  to 
King  James  I.  He  died  in  the  year  1605,  aged  63  ; 
and  was  buried  in  Trinity-church  in  Colchefter, where 
a  handfomen^onumentwas  erefted  to  his  memory.  His 
books,  globes,  inftruments,  and  folfils,  he  bequeath- 
ed to  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  hispiflure  to  the 
fchool-gallery  at  Oxford.  He  wrote,  i.  De  magnete, 
magneticejqiie  cotporibus,  tt  d-j  ?;iagno  magnett'  Ulliire, 
pkyfiohgig  >iova  ;  London  1600,  folio.  2.  De  vntn- 
do  nojlrofublunan,fhilofofhianova ;  Amfterdam  1651, 
4to.  Hewasalfothe  inventor  of  two  mathematical  in- 
ftruments for  finding  the  latitude  at  fea  without  the 
help  of  fun,  moon,  or  ftars.  A  defcription  of  thefe 
inftruments  was  afterwards  publilhcd  by  Thomas 
BlondeviUe  in  his  Theoriqnsi  oj  the  planets. 

Gilbert  (Sir  Humphrey),  a  brave  officer  and 
fkilful  navigator,  was  born  about  the  year  1539,  ''^ 
Devonfliire,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family. 
Though  a  fecond  fon,  he  inherited  a  confiderable  for- 
tune from  his  father.  He  was  educated  at  Eaton,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford  ;  where  probably  he  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  as  he  hath  efcaped  the  induftrious  Antho- 
ny Wood.  It  feems  he  was  intended  tofinilli  his  ftu- 
dies  iu  the  Temple  ;  but  being  introduced  at  court 
by  his  aunt  Mrs  Catherine  Afliley, then  in  the  queen's 
fcrvice,  he  was  diverted  from  the  ftiidy  of  the  law, 
and  commenced  foldicr.    Having  diftinguidied  him- 
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Gflbcrt  felf  in  feveral  militaiy  expediiioiis,  particularly  tha: 
II  to  Newhavcu  in  ii63,  he  was  fent  over  to  Ireland  to 
Gilboa.  ^ff^ii  ill  lupprefling  a  rebellion  ;  where,  for  his  fignal 
"  '  fervices,  he  was  made  commander  in  chief  and  gover- 
nor of  Munller,  and  knighted  by  the  lord  deputy,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  on  the  lirfl  day  of  the  year  1570. 
He  returned  foon  after  to  England,  where  he  married 
a  rich  heirefs.  Neverthelels,  in  1572,  he  failed  with 
a  fquadron  of  nine  Ihips  to  reinforce  Colonel  Morgan, 
who  at  that  time  meditated  the  recovery  of  FluQiing. 
.Probably  on  his  return  to  England  he  refumed  his 
cofmographical  fludies,  to  which  he  was  naturally  in- 
clined :  for,  in  the  year  1576,  he  publillied  his  book 
on  the  north-weft  palfage  to  the  Eall  Indies  ;  and  as 
Martin  Forbiflier  failed  the  fame  year,  probably  it  was 
in  confequence  of  tliis  treatifc.  In  1 578,  he  obtained 
from  the  queen  a  very  ample  patent,  empowering  him 
to  difcover  and  pofl'efs  in  North  America  any  lands  then 
unfettlcd.  He  failed  to  Newfoundland,  but  foon  re- 
turned to  England  without  fuccefs :  neverthelefs,  in 
1583,  he  embarked  a  fecondtime  with  fivf  fliips,  the 
largefl  of  which  put  back  on  account  of  a  contagious 
dillemper  on  board.  Our  general  landed  on  New- 
foundland on  the  third  of  Augiift,  and  on  tlie  iiftli 
took  pofrcffion  of  the  harbour  of  St  John's.  By  vii'- 
tuc  of  his  patent,  he  granted  kafes  to  feveral  people  ; 
but  though  none  of  them  remained  there  at  that  time, 
they  fettled  afterwards  in  confequence  of  thefe  leafes : 
fo  that  Sir  Humphrey  deferves  to  be  remembered  as 
the  leal  founderof  the  vail  American  empire.  On  the 
20th  of  Auguft  lie  put  to  fea  again,  on  board  a  fmall 
iloop;  which  on  the  29th  foundered  in  a  hard  gale  of 
wind.  Thus  pcrilhcd  Sir  I-Iumpliry  Gilbert ;  a  man 
of  quick  pai-ts,  a  brave  foldier,  a  good  mathemati- 
cian, a  fkilful  navigator,  and  of  a  very  cnterpriling 
genius.  We  learn  alfo,  that  he  was  remarkable  for» 
his  eloquence,  being  much  admired  for  his  patriotic 
fpeechesboih  in  the  Englilh  and  Irifli  parliaments.  He 
wrote  "  A  difcourfe  to  prove  a  paifage  by  the  north- 
wefl  to  Cathaia  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  printed  Loud. 
1576."  This  treatifc,  which  is  a  maiferly  perform- 
ance, is  prclVrved  in  Hakluy  t's  collection  f-if  voyages, 
■vol.  iii.p.  II.  Tlie  flyle  is  fuperior  to  molL,  if  not  to 
all,  the  writers  of  tliat  age  ;  and  Ihows  the  author  to 
have  been  a  man  of  coulidcrable  reading.  He  men- 
tions, at  the  clofe  of  this  work,  another  treatifc  on 
navigation,  which  he  intended  to  publilh  :  it  is  pro- 
bably loft. 

GILBERTINES,  an  order  of  religions,  thus  call- 
ed from  St  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  who  founded  the  fame  about  the  ycarii4S: 
the  monks  of  which  obferved  the  rule  of  St  Auguftiiic  ; 
and  were  accounted  canons:  and  the  nuns  that  of  St 
Benediil. 

The  founderof  this  order  ereded  a  double  monafte- 
ry,  or  rather  two  different  ones,  contiguous  to  each  o- 
ther,  the  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women,  but  part- 
ed by  a  very  high  wall. 

St  Gilbert  himfelf  founded  15  monafleries  of  this 
order,  viz.  four  for  men  alone,  and  nine  for  men  and 
women  together,  which  had  in  them  700  brethren 
and  1 500  fifttrs.  At  the  diiroUuion  there  were  about 
25  houfcs  of  this  order  in  England  and  Wales. 

GILBOA,  (anc.  geog.),    mountains  of  Samaria, 
.flretching  out  from  weft  to  eaft,  on  the  confines  of  the 
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half  tribe  of  ManafTeh,  and  of  the  tribe  of  IiTachar  ; 
and  to  the  fouth  part  of  the  valley  of  Jezree!,  begin- 
ning weftward  at  the  city  of  Jezreel,  iituatedat  theloot 
of  thefe  mountains,  reaching  almoft  quite  to  the  Jor- 
dan, lying  at  the  diftance  of  lix  miles  from  Scythopo- 
lis.  Famous  for  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  fon  Jona- 
than, and  the  defeat  of  the  Ifraelites  by  the  Phili- 
Ifincs. 

GILCHRIST  (Dr  Ebenezer),  an  eminent  Scots 
phylician,  was  born  at  Dumfries  in  i  707.  He  began 
the  fludy  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  after- 
wards profecuted  at  London  and  Paris.  He  obtained 
the  degree  ofdbftor  of  medicine  from  theuniverfityof 
Rheims;  and  in  theyear  1752  he  returned  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  where  he  afterwards  conllantly  relided, 
and  continued  the  praiitice  of  medicine  till  his  death. 
It  may  with  jultice  be  faid,  that  few  phyiicians  of  the 
prefent  century  liave  cxcrcifed  their  profefRon  in  a 
manner  more  refpeclable  or  fuccefsful  than  Dr  Gil- 
chrift  ;  and  few  have  contributed  more  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  healing  art.  Having  engaged  in  bulinefs 
in  an  early  period  of  life,  his  attention  was  wholly  de- 
voted to  obfervation.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  judg- 
ment acute  and  folid,v/ith  a  genius  adive  and  inventive, 
he  loon  diftinguidied  himfelf  by  departing,  in  various 
important  particulars,  from  e/tablilhed  but  unfuccefs- 
ful  modes  of  pradice.  Several  of  the  improvements 
which  he  introduced  have  procured  him  great  and  de- 
fcrved  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
prai.1ice,  in  ordinary  cafes,  was  allowed  to  be  judicious, 
and  placed  him  high  in  the  confidence  and  eftcera  oif 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  where  he 
lived.  But  his  ufefiilncfs  was  not  confined  to  his  own 
neighbourhood.  On  many  occafions  he  was  confulted 
by  letter  froai  the  moft  dillant  parts  of  the  country. 
In  different  collections  are  to  be  found  feveral  of  his 
performances,  which  prove  that  he  had  fomething 
new  and  ufeful  to  offer  upon  every  fubjccT:  to  which 
he  applied  himfelf.  But  thofc  writings  which  do  him 
the  greateft  honour,  are  two  long  dilfcitations  on  Ner- 
vous Fevers,  in  the  Medical  Ell'aysand  Obfervations 
publilhed  by  a  Society  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  a  treatifeon 
the  ufc  of  Sea- voyages  in  medicine,  which  firll  made  its 
appearance  in  theyear  1757,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
printed in  1 771.  By  means  of  the  former,  the  attention 
of  phyiicians  was  firft  turned  toafpeciesof  fever  which 
is  now  found  to  prevail  univcrfally  in  Scotland  ;  and 
the  liberal  ufc  of  wine,  which  he  was  the  firft  among 
the  moderns  to  recommend,  has  iince  been  adopted  in 
thefe  fevers  by  the  moft  judicious  phyiicians  of  the 
prefent  age,  and  has  probably  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  fuccefs  of  their  praflice.  His  treatifc  on  Sea- voy- 
ages points  out  in  a  manner  fo  clear,  and  fo  much  on 
the  lure  footing  of  experience,  tlieir  utility  in  various 
diftcnipcrs,  particularly  in  confumptions,  that  there 
is  now  a  profpeft  of  our  being  able  to  employ  a  reme- 
dy in  this  untracfable  difeafe  much  more  efficacious 
than  any  hitherto  in  ufe.     Dr  Gilchrift  died  in  1774. 

GlLD,  or  Guild.     See  Guild. 

GILDAS  (furnamed  thd  Wife),  was  born  in  Wales 
ii\  the  year  511.  Where  he  was  educated  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  appears  from  his  own  writings  that  he 
was  a  monk.  Some  writers  fay  that  he  went  over  to 
Ireland;  others,  that  he  vifited  France  and  Italy. 
Theyagreehoweverin  aHeriingjthai  after  hisreturn  to 
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Gilding.  England  he  became  a  celebrated  and  moft  affiduous 
"~~^'  '  preacher  of  the  gofpel.  Du  Pin  fays  he  founded  a 
monailery  at  Venetia  in  Britain.  Gildas  is  the  only 
Britilli  author  of  the  fixth  century  whofe  works  are 
printed  ;  they  are  therefore  valuable  on  account  of 
their  antiqiuty,  and  as  containing  the  only  informa- 
tion we  have  concerning  ihe  times  of  which  he  WTote. 
His  Hiilory  of  Britain  is,  however,  a  very  flirafy  per- 
formance, and  his  flyle  obfcure  and  inelegant. 

GILDING,  the  art  of  fpreading  or  covering  a 
thing  over  with  gold,  either  in  leaf  or  liquid.  The 
art  of  gildmg  was  not  unknown  among  the  ancients, 
though  it  never  arrived  among  them  at  the  perfeiflion 
to  which  the  moderns  have  carried  it.  Pliny  affures 
us,  that  the  firit  gilding  feen  at  Rome  was  after  the 
at  r"  dellrnftion  of  Carthage,  under  the  cenforfhip  of  Lucius 

Mummius,  when  they  began  to  gild  the  ceilings  of 
their  temples  and  palaces  ;  the  Capitol  being  the  firft 
place  on  which  this  enrichment  was  bellowed.  But 
he  adds,  that  luxury  advanced  on  them  fo  haftily,  that 
in  a  little  time  you  might  fee  all,  even  private  and  poor 
perfons,  gild  the  very  walls,  vaults,  &c.  of  the 
houfcs. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  they  had  the  fame  method 
with  us,  of  beating  gold,  and  reducing  it  into  leaves ; 
though  it  fliould  feem  they  did  not  carry  it  to  the 
fame  height,  if  it  be  true  which  Pliny  relates,  that 
they  only  made  750  leaves  of  four  lingers  fquare  out  of 
a  whole  cwmcc.  Indeed  he  adds,  that  they  could  make 
more ;  that  the  thickeft  were  called  brade.rpy^nefthi^t, 
by  reafbn  of  a  llatue  of  the  goddcfs  Fortune  at  Prse- 
nefte  gilt  with  fuch  leaves ;  and  that  the  thinner  fort 
were  called  hrafleic  queflor'ut. 

The  modern  gilders  doalfomake  ufe  of  gold-leaves 
of  divers  thicknclFes;  but  there  are  fome  fo  fine,  that 
a  thoufand  do  not  weigh  above  four  or  five  drachms. 
The  thickeft  are  ufed  for  gilding  on  iron  and  other 
metals;  and  the  tliinneflon  wood.  But  we  have  ano- 
theradvantage  over  the  ancientsin  the  mannerof  ufing 
or  applying  the  gold  ;  the  fecret  of  painting  in  oil. 
Gilding  in-  difcovercd  of  late  ages,  furniihes  us  with  means  of  gild- 
ferior  to  ing  works  that  Ihall  endure,  all  the  injuries  of  time  and 
Weather,  which  to  the  ancients  was  impraflicable. 
They  had  no  way  to  lay  the  gold  on  bodies  that 
would  not  endure  the  fire  but  with  whites  of  eggs  or 
fize,  neither  of  which  will  endure  the  water  ;  fo  that 
they  could  only  gild  fucli  places  as  wereflicltercd  from 
the  moiflure  of  the  weather. 

The  Greeks  called  the  corapofition  on  which  they 
applied  their  gilding  on  wood  leucoph^uni  or  leucofho- 
rum  ;  whichisdefcribedas  a  fort  of  glutinous  compound 
earth,  fcrving  in  all  probability  to  make  the  gold  Hick 
and  bear  polilhing.  But  the  particulars  of  this  earth, 
its  colour,  ingredients,  &c.  the  antiquaries  and  natura- 
li/ls  are  not  ajn'ced  upon. 

The  luftre  and  beauty  of  gold  have  occafioned  feve- 
•ral  inquiries  and  difcoveries  concerning  the  different 
methods  of  applying  it  to  different  fubftances.  Hence 
the  art  of  gilding  is  very  extenlive,  and  contains  many 
particular  operations  and  various  management. 

A  colour  of  gold  is  given  by  painting  and  by  var- 

nilhcs,  without  employing  gold;  but  this  is  a  falfe  kind 

of  gilding.     Thus  a  very  fine  golden  colour  is  given 

Uutch-Ieaf.  j^  brafs  and  to  lilver,  by  applying  upon  thefe  metals  a 

gold-coloiuxd  varnilh,  which,  being  tranfparent,  fliows 
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all  rhe  brilliancy  of  the  metals  beneath.     Many  orna-  Gilding. 

ments  of  brafs  are  varnifhed  in  this  manner,  which  is  ' v — '- 

ciUtigo/d  iaquctiiig,  to  difliuguilli  tlient  from  thofc 
which  are  really  gilt.  Silver-leaves  thus  varnilhed  arc 
put  upon  leather,  which  is  then  called^/Zc  hat  her.  Sec 
LA(y:jER. 

Amongft  the  falfe  gilding  may  alfo  be  reckoned 
tliofe  which  are  made  with  thin  leaves  of  copper  or 
brafs,  called  Dutch  leaf.  In  this  manner  are  made 
all  the  kinds  of  what  is  called  gi/t  pa/ier. 

In  the  true  guilding,  gold  is  applied  to  the  furface  of 
bodies.  The  gold  intended  for  this  purpofe  ought  in 
general  to  be  beat  into  thin  leaves,  or  othcrwife  divided 
mto  very  fine  parts.  . 

As  metals  cannot  adhere  well  merely  by  contad  to  Gilding 
any  but  to  other  metallic  fubltances,  when  gold  is  to  with  fizs, 
be  applied  to  the  furface  of  fome  unmetallic  body,  that 
furface  rauflbe  previoudy  covered  with  fome  gluey  and 
tenacious  fubflance,  by  which  the  gold  fltall  be  made 
to  adhere.  Thefe  fubftances  are  in  general  alled/izes. 
Some  of  thefe  are  made  of  vegetable  and  animal  glues, 
and  others  of  oily,  gluey,  and  drying  matters.  Up- 
on them  the  leaves  of  gold  are  applied,  and  prelfed 
down  with  a  little  cotton  or  a  hare's  foot ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  dry,  the  work  is  to  be  finilhed  and  polilh- 
ed  with  a  hard  inflrument,  called  a  Jog's  tooth,  to  give 
luftre. 

When  the  work  is  required  to  be  capable  of  refift-  With  oil, 
ing  rain  or  moiftiu-e,  it  ought  to  be  previouUy  covered 
with  a  compoiition  of  drying  oil  and  yellow  ochre 
ground  together;  otherwife  a  water-fize  may  be  ufed, 
which  is  prepared  by  boiling  cuttings  of  parchment  or 
white  leather  in  water,  and  by  mixing  with  this  fome 
chalk  or  whiting:  feveral  layers  of  this  iize  muft  be 
laid  upon  the  wood,  and  over  thefe  a  layer  of  the  fame 
fize  mixed  with  yellow  oclire.  Laftly,  another  mix- 
ture, called  _g-o/(///2f,  is  to  be  applied  above  thefe  ;  \ip- 
on  which  the  gold-leaves  are  to  be  fixed.  This  gold 
fize,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  make  the  gold-leaf  capable 
of  being  burnilhed,  is  compofed  of  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
groimd  with  fome  ruddle  or  black  lead,  and  tempered 
withalittle  tallow  or  oilof  olives.  The  edges  ofglafTes 
may  be  guilt  by  applying  firft  a  very  thin  coat  of  var- 
nifli,  upon  which  the  gold-leaf  is  to  be  fixed  ;  andwlien 
the  varnifli  is  hardened,  may  be  burnilhed.  This  var- 
nifiiis prepared  by  boiling  powdered  amber  withlinfeed 
oil  in  a  brafs  vtil'eX  to  which  a  valve  is  fitted,  and  by 
diluting  the  above  folution  with  foiu-  or  five  times  its 
quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  and  that  it  may  dry 
fooner,  it  may  be  ground  with  fome  white  lead. 

The  method  of  applying  gold  upon  metals  is  entirely  gf  rju 
different.  The  furface  ot  die  metal  to  be  gilt  is  firft  niettls. 
to  be  cleaned  ;  and  then  leaves  arc  to  be  applied  to  it, 
which,  by  means  of  rubbing  with  a  poliihed  blood- 
ftone,  and  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  are  made  to  ad- 
here perfeftly  well.  In  tliis  manner  filver-lcaf  is  fixed 
and  burnifiied  lipon  brafs  in  the  making  of  what  is  call- 
ed French  plate,  and  fometimes  alfo  gold-leaf  is  burnilh- 
ed upon  copper  and  upon  iron. 

Gold  is  applied  to  metals  in  feveral  other  manners. 
One  of  thefe  is  by  previoully  forming  the  gold  into  a- 
pafte  or  amalgam  with  mercury.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  fmall  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury,  the  gold  is  firft 
to  be  reduced  into  thin  plates  or  grains,  which  are 
heated  red-hot,  and  thrown  into  mercury  previoully 
5  A  heated, 
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"^      ^' '  Mercury  willi  an  iron  n>d,  tlie  gold  totally  difappears. 

The  proportion  of  mercury  to  gold  is  generally  as  lix 
or  eight  to  one. 

With  this  amalgam  the  furfaceofthe  metal  to  be 
gilded  is  to  be  covered  ;  then  a  fufficicnt  heat  is  to  be 
applied  to  evaporate  the  mercury :  and  the  gold  is  lailly 
to  be  bm-nillted  with  a  blood-llonc. 

This  method  of"  gilding  by  amalgamation  is  chicHy 
iifed  tor  gilding  coppcT,  or  an  allay  of  copper,  with  a 
fmall  portion  of  zinc,  which  luore  readily  receives  the 
amalgam;   and  is  alio  preferable  for  its  colour,  which 
more  refcnibles  that  of  gold  than  the   colour  of  cop- 
per. When  the  metal  to  be  gilt  is  wrought  orchafed,  it 
ought  to  be  previoully  covered  with  quicklilver  before 
the  amalgam  is  applied,  that  this  may  be  eafierfprcad  : 
but  when  the  fm-faceof  the  metal  isplain,  theamalgam 
may  be  applied  directly  to  it.    The  quickfilveror  amal- 
gam is  made  to  adhere  to  the  metal  by  means  of  a  little 
aquafortis,  which  is  rubbed  on  the  metallic  fnrface  at  the 
fame  time,  by  wliich  this  furface  is  cleanfedfrom  any 
nifl  or  tarnilh  which  might  prevent  the  union  or  adhe- 
fion  of  the  metals,     but  the  ufc  of  the  nitrous  acid  in 
this  operation  is  not,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  confined 
irierely  to   cleanfe  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be  gilt 
from  any  rull  or  tarnilh  it  may  have  acquired  ;   but  it 
y         alfo  greatly  facilitates  the  application  of  the  amalgam 
TJf(?s  of  the  to  the  fnrface  of  that  metal,  probably  iu  the  following 
nitrousacid  manner  :.  k  firfl  dillblvcs  part  of  the  mercury  of  the 
in  gliding/  amalgnm  :  and  when  this  folutitSi  is'f{>plied  to  the  cop- 
per, this  latter  metal  having  a  llronger  difpofition  to 
unite  with  the  nitrous  acid  than  the  mercury  has,  pre- 
cipitates the  merciuy  upon  its  furface,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  a  polidied  piece  of  iron  precipitates  upon  its  fur- 
face copper  from  a  folution  of  bine  vitriol.     When 
th«  metal  to  be  gilt  is  thus  covered  over  with  a  thin, 
precipitated  coat  of  mercury,  it  readily  receives  the  a- 
malgam.     In  this  folution  and  precipitation  of  mer- 
cury, the  principal  ufe  of  the  nitrons  acid  in  the  pro- 
ccfs  of  gilding  appears  to  confift.     The  amalgam  be- 
ing equally  fpread  o\  cr  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be 
gilt  by  means  of  a  brulh,  the  mercury  is  then  to  be 
evaporated  by  a  heat  juH  fufficient  for  that  purpofe ; 
for  if  it  be  too  great,  part  of  the  gold  inay  alio  be  ex- 
pelled, and  part  of  it  will  run  together,  andleavefomc 
of  the  furface  of  the  metal  bare  :  while  the  mercury  is 
evaporating,  the  piece  is  to  be  from  time  to  time 
taken  from  the  fire,  that  it  may  be  examined,  that  the 
amalgam  may  be  Ipread  more  equally  by  means  of  a 
brufh,  that  any  defective  parts  of  it  may  be  again  co- 
vered, and  that  thg  heat  may  not  be  too  fuddenly  ap- 
plied to  it :  when-the  merciu'y  is  evaporated,  which  is 
known  by  the  furface  being  entirely  become  of  a  dull 
yellow  colotu",  the  metal  mull  then  undergo  other  ope- 
rations,   by  which  the  tine  gold  colour  is  given  to 
it.     Firfl,  the  gilded  piece  of  metal  is  rubbed  with  a 
fcratch  brulh  (which  is  a  brulh  compofcdof  brafs  wire) 
till  its  furface  is  made  fmootli ;  then  it  is  covered  over 
with  acompofition  called  _^//i///;^-'!y.7X',  and  is  again  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  fire  till  the  wax  be  burnt  off.     This  wax 
is  compol'ed  of  bees-wax,  fometinies  mixed  with  fome 
of  the  following  fubflances  ;  red  ochre,  verdegrife,  cop- 
per-fcales,  alum,  vitriols,  borax  :  but  according  to  Ur 
Lewis,  the  faline  fubflances  alone  are  fulHcient,  witli- 
eut  any  wax.  By  this  operation  the  colour  of  the  gild- 
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ced  byaptrfeft  diilipation  of  fome  mercury  remaining  " ^'— ' 

after  the  former  operation.  This  diliipaiiou  is  well  ef- 
feiitcd  by  this  equable  application  of  heat.  The  gilt 
furface  is  then  covered  over  with  a  faline  compofition, 
coulilliug  of  nitre,  alum,  or  other  vitriolic  fait,  ground 
together,  and  mixed  up  intoa  palle  with  water  or  urine. 
The  piece  of  metal  thus  covered  is  expofed  to  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  and  tlicn  quenched  in  water.  By  this 
method  its  colour  is  further  improved,  and  brought 
nearer  to  that  of  gold.  This  tffeiit  feems  to  be  produ- 
ced by  the  acid  of  nitre  (which  is  difcngaged  by  the 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  alum  or  other  vitriolic  fait  during 
the  cxpofure  to  heat)  atling  upon  any  particles  of  cop- 
per which  may  happen  to  lie  on  the  gilded  furface. 
Lallly,  fome  artifts  think  that  they  give  an  additional 
lullre  to  their  gilt  work  by  dipping  it  into  a  liquor 
prepared  by  boiling  fome  yellow  materials,  as  ful- 
phur,  orpiment,  or  turmcrie.  The  only  advantage 
o^"  this  operation  is,  that  a  part  of  the  yellow  matter, 
as  the  fulphur  or  turmeric,  remains  in  fome  of  the 
hollows  of  the  carved  work,  in  which  the  gilding  is  apt 
to  be  more  impcrfedt,  and  to  which  it  gives  a  rich  and 
folid  appearance. 

Iron  cannot  be  gilt  by  amalgamation,  unlefs,  as  it  is 
faidjit  be  previoully  coated  with  copper  by  dippingit  into 
a  folution  of  blue  vitriol.  Iron  may  alio  receive  a  gol- 
den coat  from  a  fatnrated  folution  of  gold  in  aqua- 
regia,  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  the  iron  having  a  great- 
er affinity  with  the  acid,  from  which  it  therefore  pre- 
cipitates the  gold.  Whether  any  of  thefc  two  methods 
be  applicable  to  ufe,  is  uncertain  :  but  the  method  com- 
monly employed  of  fixing  gold  upon  iron  is  that  a- 
bovementioned,  of  burnilliing  gold-leaf  upon  this  me- 
tal when  heated  fo  as  to  become  blue  ;  and  the  opera- 
tion will  be  more  perfeft  if  the  furface  has  been  pre- 
vioully fcraiched  or  graved. 

Another  method  is  mentioned  by  authors  of  gilding 
upon  metals,  and  alfo  upon  earthen  ware,  and  upoii 
glafs  ;  which  is,  to  fufe  gold  with  regulus  of  antimo- 
ny, to  pulverife  the  mafs  which  is  fuiliciently  brittle 
to  admit  that  operation,  to  fpread  this  powder  upon 
the  piece  to  be  gilt,  and  expofe  it  to  fuch  a  fire  that 
the  regulus  may  be  evaporated,  while  the  gold  re- 
mains fixed.  Tlie  inconveniences  of  this  method,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Lewis,  are,  that  the  powder  does  not 
adhere  to  the  piece,  and  cannot  be  equally  fpread  ; 
that  part  of  the  gold  is  diffipated  along  with  the  regu- 
lus ;  that  glafs  is  tulible  with  the  heat  necefTary  for  the 
evaporation  of  regulus  of  antimony  ;  and  that  copper 
is  liable  to  be  corroded  by  the  regulus,  and  to  have  its 
furface  rendered  uneven.  g 

On  the  fubjeft  of  gilding  by  amalgamation  Dr  Lewis  Improve- 
has  the  following  remarks.  "  There  are  two  principal  mcntsby 
inconveniences  in  this  bufinefs  :  One,  that  the  work-  Dr  Lewis. 
men  are  expofed  to  the  ftunes  of  the  mercury,  and  gene- 
rally,fooneror  latter,  have  their  health  greatly  impaired  /j^;/.  f,,^ 
by  them  :  the  other,  the  lofs  of  the  mercury  ;  for  tho'  o/Artt. 
part  of  it  is  faid  to  be  detained  in  cavities  made  in  the 
chimney  for  that  purpofe,  yet  the  gi'eatefl  part  of  it  is 
loll,     bromfome  trials  I  have  made,  it  appeared  that 
botli  thefe  inconveniences,  particularly  the  firil   and 
moll  confiderable  one,  might  iu  a  good  meafure  be  a- 
voided,  by  means  of  a  furnace  of  a  due  conflnuilion.  If 
the  communication  of  a  fmiiace  with  it?  chimney,  in- 
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cading.    Head  of  being  over  the  fire,  is  made  under  the  grate, 

^'~~'  the  aih-pit  door,  or  other  apertures  beneath  tlie  grate, 

clofed,  and  the  moulh  of  the  furnace  left  open  ;  the 
cuircnt  of  air,  which  other  wile  would  have  entered  be- 
neath, enters  now  at  the  top,  and,  palfing  down  thro' 
the  grate  to  the  chimney,  carries  with  it  complete!/ 
both  the  vapour  of  the  fuel  and  the  fumes  of  fuch  mat- 
ters as  are  placed  upon  it :  tlie  back  part  of  tlie  fur- 
nace Ihould  be  railed  a  little  higher  above  the  fire  than 
the  fore  part,  and  an  iron  plate  laidover  it,  that  the  air 
may  cnteronly  at  the  front,  wlicre  the  workman  Hands 
who  will  be  thus  efieftually  fecured  from  the  fumes,  and 
from  being  incommoded  by  the  heat,  and  at  the  fame 
time  have  full  liberty  of  introducing,  infpefting,  and 
removing  the  work.  If  fuch  a  furnace  is  made  of 
llrong  forged  (not  milled)  iron  plate,  it  will  be  fufS- 
ciently  durable  :  the  upper  end  of  the  chimney  may 
reach  above  a  foot  and  a  half  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  fire  :  over  this  is  to  be  placed  a  larger  tube,  lea- 
ving an  interval  of  an  inch  or  more  all  round  between 
it  and  the  chimney,  and  reaching  to  the  height  of  lo 
or  1 2  feet,  the  higher  the  better.  The  external  air, 
palling  up  between  the  chimney  and  the  outer  pipe, 
prevents  the  latter  from  being  much  heated,  lb  that  the 
mercurial  fumes  will  condenfe  againft;  its  fides  into  run- 
ning quickfilver,  which,  falling  down  to  the  bottom, 
is  there  catched  in  a  hollow  rim,  formed  by  turning  in- 
wards a  portion  of  the  lower  part,  and  conveyed,  by  a 
pipe  at  one  fide,  into  a  proper  receiver. 

"  Mr  Hellot  communicates,  hi  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  for  the  year  1 745,  a  method  of  ma- 
king raifed  figures  of  gold  on  works  of  gold  or  filver, 
found  among  the  papers  of  M.  du  Fay,  and  of  which 
M.  du  Fay  himfelf  had  feen  feveral  trials.  Finegoldin 
powder,  fuch  as  refidts  from  the  parting  of  gold  and 
lilver  by  aquafortis,  is  directed  to  be  laid  in  a  heap  on 
a  levigating  itone,  a  cavity  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
heap,  and  half  its  weight  of  pui'e  mercury  put  into 
the  cavity  ;  fome  of  the  fetid  fpirit  obtained  from 
garlic  root  by  dillilktion  in  a  retort,  is  then  to  be  ad- 
ded, and  the  whole  immediately  mingled  and  ground 
with  a  muller  till  the  mixture  is  reduced  into  an  uni- 
form grey  powder.  The  powder  is  to  be  ground  with 
lemon  juice  to  the  confiflence  of  paint,  and  applied  on 
the  piece  previoully  well  cleaned  and  rubbed  over  with 
the  fame  acid  juice  :  the  figures  drawn  with  it  may  be 
raifed  to  any  degree  by  repeating  the  application.  The 
piece  is  cxpofed  to  a  gentle  fire  till  the  niercm-y  is  eva- 
porated fo  as  to  leave  the  gold  yellow,  which  is  then  to 
be  prelfed  down,  and  rubbed  with  the  finger  and  a 
little  land,  which  makes  it  appear  folid  and  brilhant  : 
after  this  it  may  be  cut  and  embelliflicd.  The  author 
obfcrves,  tliat  being  of  a  fpongy  texture,  it  is  more  ad- 
vifable  to  cut  it  with  a  chiffel  than  to  raife  it  with  a 
graver;  that  it  has  an  imperfeftion  of  being  always 
pale  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  defirable  thing  to  find 
means  of  giving  it  colour,  as  by  this  method  ornaments 
might  be  made  of  exquifite  beauty  and  with  great  fa- 
cility. As  the  palenefs  appears  to  proceed  from  a  part 
of  the  mercury  retained  by  the  gold,  I  apprehend  it 
might  be  remedied  by  the  prudent  application  of  a 
little  warm  aquafortis,  which,  dillolving  the  mercury 
from  the  exterior  part,  would  give  at  leall  a  fuperficial 
high  colour  :  if  the  piece  is  filver,  it  mull  be  defend- 
ed from  the  aquafortis  by  covering  it  with  wax.  In- 
flrumcnts  or  ornaments  of  gold,  flained  by  mercury, 
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where  the  gold  is  connected  with  fubflanccs  incapable  t.ildlrf. 
of  bearing  fire,  may  be  reflored  to  their  coloiu-  by  the  •'  ' 
fame  means.  10 

"The  foregoing  procefs  is  given  entirely  on  tlie  Another 
authority  of  the  French  writer.  I  have  had  no  cxpc-  method, 
rienceof  it  myfclf,  but  have  feen  very  elegant  figures  of 
gold  raifed  upon  filver,  on  the  fame  principle,  by  n 
ditfercnt  procedure.  Some  cinnibar  was  ground,  not 
with  the  difiilled  fpirit,  but  with  tlie  exprclled  juice  of 
garlic,  a  fluid  remarkably  tenaceous.  This  mixture 
was  fpread  all  over  the  polillied  filver  ;  and  when  the 
firfl  layer  was  dry,  a  fecond,  and  after  this  a  third,  was 
applied.  Over  thefe  were  fpread  as  many  layers  of 
another  mixture,  compofed  chiefly  of  afphaltum  and 
linfeed  oil  boiled  down  10  a  due  conlillencc.  The  whole 
being  dried  witli  a  gentle  heat  on  a  kind  of  wire- 
grate,  the  figures  were  traced  and  cut  down  to  the  fil- 
ver fo  as  to  make  its  furface  rough  :  the  inciaons  were 
filled  with  an  amalgam  of  gold,  raifed  to  diilcrent 
hciglits  in  difterent  parts  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
defign  ;  after  which  agentle  fire,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  evaporated  the  mercury,  deltroyed  the  tenacity  of 
the  gummy  juice,  fo  that  the  coating,  which  fervcd  to 
confine  the  amalgam,  and  as  a  guide  in  the  application 
of  it,  was  now  eafily  got  off.  The  gold  was  tlieii 
preflcd  down  and  embelliflted  as  in  the  former  method  ; 
and  had  this  advantage,  that  the  furface  of  the  filver 
under  it  having  been  made  rough,  it  adhered  more 
firmly,  fo  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  coming  off",  as  M. 
du  Fay  fays  the  gold  applied  in  his  way  fometimes  did. 
The  artill,  however,  found  the  procefs  fo  troublefome, 
that  though  he  purchafed  the  receipt  for  a  confiderablc 
fum,  he  has  laid  the  prattice  afide." 

Finally,  fome  metals,  particularly  filver,  may  be  gilt 
in  the  following  manner  :  n 

Let  gold  be  diflblved  in  aqua  regia.     I:  this  folu- Eafy  mo- 
tion pieces  of  linen  are  to  be  dipt,  and  burnt  to  black  thod  of 
allies.     Thefe  allies  being  rubbed  on  the  furface  of  the  g'^'og  S'- 
filver  by  means  of  a  wet  linen  rag,  apply  the  particles ''"' 
of  gold  which  they  contam,  and  which  by  this  metliod 
adhere  very  well.     The  remaining  part  of  the  afhes  is 
to  be  waflied  off;  and  the  furface  of  the  filver,  which 
in  this  flate  does  not  feem  to  be  gilt,  is  to  be  burnilh- 
ed  with  a  blood-ftone,  till  it  acquire  a  fine  colour  of 
gold.     This  method  of  gilding  is  very  eafy,  and  con- 
fumes  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  gold.     Moll  gilt  orna- 
ments upon  fans,  fnulF-boxes,  and  other  toys  of  much 
fliow  and  little  value,  are  nothing  but  filver  gilt  in  this 
manner. 

Gold  may  alfo  be  applied  to  glafs,  porcelain,  and  o- 
ther  vindfied  matters.     As  the  furface  of  thefe  matters 
is  very  fmooth,  and  confequently  is  capable  of  a  very 
perfect  contadl  with  gold  leaves,  thefe  leaves  adhere  to 
them  witii  fome  force,  although  they  are  not  of  a  me- 
tallic nature.     This  gilding  is  fo  much  more  perfeft,  „  ?*._ 
as  the  gold  is  more  exadlly  applied   to  the  furface  of^j-    -jj;  * 
the  glafs.     The  pieces  are  then  to  be  expofed  to  a  ccr-  glafs. 
tain  degree  of  heat,  and  bitrniflicdflightly  to  give  them 
lullre. 

A  more  fubflantial  gilding  is  fixed  upon  glafs,  ena- 
mel, and  porcelain,  by  applying  to  thefe  fubftances 
powder  of  gold  mixed  with  a  folution  of  gum  arable, 
or  with  fome  eflential  oil,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  bo- 
rax ;  after  which  a  fufficicnt  heat  is  to  be  applied  to  fof- 
ten  the  glafs  and  the  gold,  which  is  then  to  be  biu-nilh- 
cd.  With  this  mixture  any  figures  may  be  drawn. 
5  A  2  The 
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The  powders  for  this  purpofc  may  be  made,  i 
grmdmg  gold-leaf  with  honey,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  wallied  away  with  water.  2.  By  dillilling  to 
drynefs  a  foliition  of  gold  in  aqua-rcgia.  3.  By  eva- 
porating the  mc-rciuy  from  an  amalgam  of  gold,  taking 
care  to  llir  well  the  mafs  near  the  end  of  the  proccfs. 
4.  By  precipitating  gold  from  its  folntion  in  aqua-re- 
gia  by  applying  it  to  a  folntion  of  green  vitriol  in  wa- 
ter, or  fomc  copper,  and  perhaps  ibmc  other  metallic 
fubftance. 

GILEAD,  the  fon  of  Machir,  and  grandfon  of 
Manalleh,  had  hisinheritance  allotted  him  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  from  whence  he  took  his  name.  The 
moimtains  of  Gilead  were  part  of  that  ridge  which 
runs  from  mount  Lebanon  fouthward,  on  the  eafl  of 
the  Holy  Land  ;  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country 
which  lies  on  the  call  of  the  fea  of  Galilee,  and  inclu- 
ded the  mountainous  region  called  in  the  New  Tella- 
vxcntTrachonites.  Jeremiah  (xxii.  6.)  feems  to  fay, 
that  Gilead  begins  from  mount  Libanus.  '  Thou  art 
Gilead  unto  me,  and  the  head  of  Lebanon.'  Jacob, 
ttt  his  return  from  Mefopotamia,  came  in  fix  days  to 
themountainsof  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.  21,  &c.)  where 
this  patriarch,  with  Laban  his  father-in-law,  raifed  a 
heap  of  ftones,  in  memory  of  their  agreement  and  co- 
venant, and  called  it  Gilead,  i.e.  "  an  heapof  witneiT- 
es,"  and  which  Laban  called  Jegar-fahadntha.  Thefe 
mountains  are  covered  with  a  fort  of  trees  abounding 
with  gum,  called  the  balm  of  Gilead,  which  the  fcrip- 
tnre  commcndsmuch.  ( Jer.  viii.  21 . xlvi.  1 1 .  li.  8.)The 
merchants  who  bought  Jofeph  came  from  Gilead,  and 
were  carrying  balm  into  Egypt.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25.) 

The  Gileadites  being  invaded  by  the  Ammonites, 
&c.  chofe  Jephthah  for  their  general,  who  vanquiihed 
»11  their  enemies. 

Bahti  of  Gilead.  SccAmtris. 
GILGAL  (anc.  geog.),  a  place  between  Jericho 
and  Jordan,  noted  for  the  firll  encampment  of  the  If- 
raelites  on  this  fide  Jordan,  about  a  mile  from  Jeri- 
cho. It  fometimesalfo  denotes  Galilee,  (Jo(huaxii.2  3.) 
GILL  (John),  D.  D.  a  Proteflant  diilenting  mini- 
fter  of  the  Baptifl  denomination,  and  the  fon  of  Ed- 
ward and  Elizabeth  Gill,  was  born  at  Kettering  in 
>Jorthhamptonlhire,  November  23,  1697.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  his  father,  who  was  a  deacon  of 
the  Baptill  church  at  Kettering,  difcovered  in  him  an 
uiicommon  capacity  for  learning,  and  his  ability  for 
literary  purfuitswasafterwardsevidenced  by  fuchrapid 
progrcfs  in  whatever  became  the  objeft  of  tuition,  that 
it  was  tbund  neceflary  to  remove  liim  from  the  ichool 
in  which  his  flriking  talents  werefirfl  manifefled,  and 
fo  place  him  in  one  more  favourable  to  his  improve- 
ment. He  was  therefore  fent  to  a  grammar  fchool  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  where  he  very  foon  furpaiTed  thofe 
boys  who  were  much  his  feniors  in  age  and  as  pupils. 
At  this  fchool  he  continued  till  he  arrived  at  his  nth 
year  ;  where,  belides  going  through  the  common 
fchool-books,  he  read  molt  of  the  Latin  claflics,  and 
made  very  confiderable  proficiency  in  tlie  Greek  lan- 
jjuage. 

Mr  Gill's  celebrity  as  a  fctolar,  and  his  ftrong  at- 
tachment to  books,  were  foon  obferved  by  the  neigh- 
Ijouring  clergy,  who  frequently  met  and  cqnverfed  with 
him  at  a  bookfeller's  fhop,  to  which  he  at  every  op- 
portunity rcforted  for  the  purpofe  of  reading  j  and 
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By    indeed  fuch  was  his  application  to  books,  that  it  be- 
came a  proverbial  faying  among  the  common  people,  ^ 
"  Such  a  thing  is  as  certain,  as  that  John  GiJl  is  in 
the  bookfeller's  fliop." 

He  left  the  grammar-fchool,  however,  early  in  life. 
This  was  occafioned  by  the  imperious  conduct  of  his 
mafter,  who  iniifled  that  the  children  of  dilfenting  pa- 
rents fliould,  with  other  fcholars  that  belonged  to  the 
eftablilliment,  attend  him  to  chiu-ch  on  week  days  du- 
ring the  performance  of  divine  fervice.  The  diifenters 
conlidered  this  reqiufition  as  a  flretch  of  power  to 
which  his  engagements  with  them  gave  no  claim  ;  and 
as  it  was  virtually  making  conformity  a  tefl  by  which 
his  pupils  were  to  expeft  the  benefits  of  tuition,  they 
refented  his  conduft  ;  and  the  children  of  thofe  parents 
that  were  in  affluent  circumflances  were  removed  to 
feminaries  where  the  fame  advantages  might  be  ob- 
tained without  being  fubjeft  to  the  impofitions  of  cle- 
rical bigotry.  But  as  the  parents  of  Mr  Gill  had  it 
not  in  their  power  to  confer  on  him  the  fame  privi- 
lege, the  fame  fteps  could  not  be  taken  to  facilitate 
his  advancement  in  learning.  To  pave  the  way,  how- 
ever, for  the  completion  of  his  fludies,  efforts  were 
made  by  fevcral  miniflers,  of  different  denominations, 
to  get  him  upon  one  or  other  of  the  funds  in-London. 
For  this  purpofe,  fpeciraensof  his  progrcfs  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  literature  were  tranfmirted  to  the 
metropolis  :  in  anfwer  to  which  it  was  objected,  "that 
he  was  too  young,  and  tiiat  fliould  he  continue,  as  it 
might  be  expeded  he  would,  to  make  fuch  rapid  ad- 
vances in  his  fludies,  he  Would  go  through  the  com- 
mon circle  before  he  would  be  capable  of  taking  care 
of  himfclf,  or  of  being  employed  in  any  public  fervice." 
But  thefe  formidable  objeftions  were  of  no  weight 
with  our  young  fcholar  :  his  love  of  learning  was  un- 
conquerable. Infuperablc  difficulties,  it  is  true,  ob- 
fb:u(Sed  the  way  in  which  literary  eminenc&is  ufually 
acquired  ;  but  thefe  difficulties  could  neither  rcprcls 
his  ardent  defire  of  knowledge,  nor  damp  the  zeal  and 
application  that  had  marked  his  former  fludies.  For 
though  his  time  was  daily  devoted  to  the  bufmefs  of 
his  father  ;  yet  he  had  fo  far  improved  the  hours  of 
leifitre,  as  to  be  able,  before  he  arrived  at  his  19th 
year,  to  read  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  that 
fell  in  Ills  way.  He  ftudied  logic,  rhetoric,  moral  and 
natural  philofophy  ;  atid  learnt  the  Hebrew  language, 
fo  as  to  read  it  with  eafe,  without  any  other  affillancc 
than  Baxtorf's  grammar  and  lexicon. 

Neither  the  purfnit  of  learning,  however,  nor  the 
other  neceffary  avocations  incumbent  on  Mr  Gill,  could 
eradicate  thofe  religious  impreffions  received  in  early 
life.  On  Islovember  I.  1716,  he  made  a  public  pro- 
feffionof  his  faith  before  the  Baptift  church  at  Ket- 
tering, and  was  baptifed  the  fame  day  by  Mr  Tho- 
mas Willis.  Of  this  church  Mr  Gill  had  not  been  long 
a  member,  before  he  was  called  to  the  work  of  the 
miniftry :  foon  after  which  he  removed  to  Higham- 
Ferrers,  'with  a  view  to  purfue  his  fludies  under  the 
direftion  of  Mr  Davis  ;  but  his  flay  at  this  place  was 
foon  interrupted  by  an  invitation  from  London  in 
1719,  to  preach  to  the  Baptifl  church  in  Horflydown, 
over  which  he  was  the  fame  year,  being  the  22d  of  his 
age,  ordained  pallor  ;  which  office  he  fuflaincd  up- 
wards of  51  years. 

Mr  Gill  had  not  been  long  in  Lon<lon  before  rab- 
binical 
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Oill.  biiiical  learning,  of  which  he  had  before  confiderable 
— ^'"^  knowledge,  became  an  objeft  of  purfiiit.  To  facili- 
tate his  progrcfs  through  the  intricacies  of  this  laby- 
rinth, he  contraftcd  an  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
anoll  learned  Jcwilh  rabbles.  He  read  the  Targums, 
the  Talmuds,  the  Rabbot ;  their  ancient  commenta- 
ries, the  book  Zohar,  and  whatever  elfeof  this  kind 
he  was  able  to  prociu'c.  Of  the  Oriental  languages  he 
made  himfelf  a  complete  mafler  :  in  Ihort,  there  was  no 
branch  of  knowledge  that  could  either  enlarge  or  en- 
rich biblical  learning,  which,  however  difEcult,  was 
not  attempted  and  attained  :  and  it  may  be  truly  af- 
fertcd,  that  in  this  line  he  had  but  few  equals,  and  that 
the  annals  of  literature  do  not  exhibit  a  charaftcr  by 
whom  he  was  excelled. 

In  1748  Mr  Gill  publilhed  a  commentary  on  the 
New  Tellameat  in  three  vols  folio.  The  immenfe 
reading  and  learning  difcoverable  in  this  arduous  work, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Marifchal  College  and 
Univerfity  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  procured  for  him,  with- 
out either  his  folicitation  or  his  knowledge,  a  diploma, 
creating  him  Doftor  of  divinity.  This  intelligence 
Was  communicated  to  the  Dodor  in  the  moll  hand- 
fomc  terms  by  die  profeflbrs  Olborn  and  Pollock ;  who 
declared,  "  that  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
fcriptures,  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  of  Jewifli 
antiquities,  of  his  learned  defence  of  the  fcriptures  a- 
gainlt  Deills  and  Infidels,  and  the  reputation  gained 
by  his  other  works  ;  the  univerlity  had,  without  his 
privity,  iinanimouQy  agreed  to  confer  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  Doftor  in  divinity. 

Dr  Gill's  fentiments,  as  a  divine^  were  throughout 
Calviniftic  :  "And  perhaps  no  man  (fays  the  Reverend 
Mr  Toplady,  a  miniller  in  the  Church  of  England) 
fince  the  daysof  Auftin,  has  written  fo  largely  in  de- 
fence of  the  fyllem  of  grace  :  and  certainly  no  man 
has  treated  that  momentous  fubjeft  in  all  its  branches, 
more  clofely,  judicioully,  andfuccefsfuUy.  What  was 
faid  of  Edward  the  black  prince,  that  he  never  fought 
a  battle  which  he  did  not  win;  what  has  been  remark- 
ed of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough;,  that  he  never 
undertook  a  fiege  which  he  did  not  carry ;  may  be 
juftly  accommodated  to  our  great  philofophcr  and  di- 
vine; who,  fo  far  as  the  diflinguilliing  doclrines  of  the 
gofpel  are  concerned,  never  befieged  an  error  which 
he  did  not  force  from  its  flrongholds,  nor  ever  en- 
countered an  adverfary  whom  he  did  not  baffle  and 
fubdue.  His  learning  and  labours,  if  exceedable, 
were  exceeded  only  by  the  invariable  fanctity  of  his 
life  and  converfation.  From  his  childhood  to  his 
entrance  to  his  minilliy,  and  from  his  entrance  on 
the  miniflry  to  the  moment  of  his  diflblntion,  not 
one  of  his  mofl  inveterate  oppofers  was  ever  able  to 
charge  him  with  the  leaft  Ihadow  of  immorality. 
Himfelf,  no  lefs  than  his  writings,  demonftrated  that 
the  do(5trine  of  grace  does  not  lead  to  licentioufnefs. 
Thofe  who  had  the  honour  and  happincfs  of  being^ 
admitted  into  the  number  of  his  friends,  can  go 
ilill  farther  in  then:  teftimony.  They  know  that  his 
moral  demeanor  was  more  than  blamelefs:  it  was  from 
firft  to  lafl  confiftently  exemplary.  And  indeed  an 
undeviating  confiltency,  both  in  his  views  of  evange- 
lical truths,  and  in  his  obedience  as  a  fervant  of  God, 
was  one  of  thofe  qualities  by  which  his  call  of  charac- 
ter -Wfis  eminently  marked.     He  w.is  in  every  refped 
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a  burning  and  fliining  light:    Burning  with  love  to      Giil 
God,  to  truth,  and  to  fouls ;  fliining  as  an  cximple  to  II 

believers,  in  word,  in  faith,  in  purity,  a  pattern   of  Gilling- 
good  works,  and  a  model  of  all  holy  converfation  and       *" 
godlinefs  ;   and  while  true  religion  and  found  learning 
have  a  fmglc  friend  remaining  in  the  Britifli  empire, 
the  works  and  name  of  Gill  will  be  precious  and  re- 
vered." 

He  died  at  Camberwell,  October  14.  1771,  aged 
73  years  10  months  and  10  days.  In  1718  the  Doc- 
tor married  Mrs  Elizabeth  Negus  ;  by  whom  he  had 
many  children,  two  of  whom  only  furvived  him.  Mrs 
Gill  died  in  1764. 

His  works  are,  A  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  Ne\r 
Tellament,in  9V0IS  folio.  A  Body  of  Divinity  in  3  vols 
quarto.  The  Caufc  of  God  and  Truth,  4  vols  oaavo. 
A  Treatife  concerning  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Tcf- 
tament  refpedling  the  Mclhah.  A  Dilfcrtation  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  Letters,  Vowel- 
Points,  and  Accents.  Sermons  on  the  Canticles,  folio; 
befides  a  great  number  of  fermons  and  controvcrfial 
pieces  on  different  fubjefts. 

Gill,  a  meafure  of  capacity,  containing  a  quarter 
of  an  Englilh  pint. 

GILLS,  or  Branchiae  of  fiihes.  See  Compara- 
tive Anatoviy,    ni6o. 

GILLINGHAM,  a  parifli  in  the  county  of  Dor- 
fctfliire,  on  the  river  Stour,  near  the  forell  of  its  own 
name  ;  where,  anno  1016,  king  Edmund  Ironfide  van- 
quiflied  the  Danes.  It  is  one  of  the  largefl;  parilhes  in 
the  county,  being  41  miles  in  circuit,  containing64,ooo 
acres.  It  lies  on  the  borders  of  Wilts  and  Somerfet 
4  miles  N.  W.  of  Shaftlbury.  It  has  a  manufacture 
of  linen,  but  the  chief  produce  is  grazing  and  the 
dakies.  Near  it  are  the  traces  of  an  ancientrefuience 
of  Norman  or  Saxon  kings,  340  feet  long  and  240 
broad,  furromided  by  a  rampart  of  earth.  Henry  I. 
refided  here,  and  king  John  repaired  it  at  the  expence 
of  the  county.  Edward  I.  fpent  his  Chrillmas  here  in 
1270  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  materials  are  removed, 
and  the  foimdation  of  the  houfe  only  can  be  traced, 
which  was  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  in  length  180 
feet  by  80  broad,  and  the  foot  of  the  letter  48  by  40. 
The  area  of  the  houfe  containing  i68,oqo  fquare  feet. 
It  Hood  half  a  mile  from  the  church,  on  the  road  to 
Shaflon,  encompafled  by  a  moat,  now  dry,  in  fome 
places  9  feet  deep  and  20  broad.  The  rampart  ap- 
pears to  have  been  30  feet  thick.  Here  is  a  free 
fchool,  a  large  old  building,  and  a  workhoufe,  as  well 
as  two  flone  bridges.  In  1694  it  received  damage  of 
near  4000I.  by  a  fire.  Near  it  is  Gillingham  forefl, 
four  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad.  The  chiuxh  is  a 
large  ancient  fabric. 

Gillingham,  a  parifli  of  Kent,  three  miles  below 
Chatham,  and  on  the  fame  lide  of  the  Med  way.  Part 
of  Catham-dock  is  in  the  parifli ;  and  here  is  a  caflle 
well  furniflied  with  guns  that  commands  the  river, 
there  being  no  lefs  than  1 70  embrazurcs  for  cannon ; 
which  would  flop  the  progrefsof  any  enemy  that  fliould 
happen  to  make  way  by  Sheernefs-fort,  before  they 
could  reach  Chatham.  Here  are  alfo  copperas  works. 
At  this  place  600  Norman  gentlemen,  who  came  over 
in  the  retinue  of  the  two  princes  Alfred  and  Edward, 
were  all  barbaroudy  murdered  by  earl  Godwin.  It 
was  in  remote  times  the  property  of  the  archbifliop  of 
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vlllold,    Canterbmy,  who  had  here  an  elegant  palace,  the  old 

Cilpin.     hall  of  which  is  now  converted  into  a  barn  :  it  is  built 

'       ^      '  principallf  of  tlint,  but  the  windows  are  filled  up  with 

brick.     hJearit  are  the  remains  of  the  chapel,  &c.  and 

a  great  part  of  the  whole  of  its  original  outer  walls 

may  be  traced. 

GILOLO,  a  large  idand  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ly- 
inf  between  1°  S.  Lat.  and  2°  N.  Lat.  and  between 
125°  and  128°  E.  Long.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch  ; 
but  docs  not  produce  any  of  the  fine  fpices,  though  it 
lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  fpice-illands.  The 
natives  are  fierce  and  cruel  favages. 

GILPIN  (Bernard),  rector  of  Houghton,  diftin- 
guiihed  by  his  extraordinary  piety  and  hofpitality,  was 
dcfcended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in 
Weftmoreland,  and  born  in  151  7.  As  he  was  bred 
in  the  Catholic  religion,  fo  he  for  fome  time  defended 
it  againll  the  reformers,  and  at  Oxford  held  a  difputa- 
tion  with  Hooper  afterward  bifliop  of  Worcefler  and 
martyr  for  the  Protellant  faith  ;  but  was  llaggered  in 
another  difputation  with  Peter  Martyr,  and  began  fe- 
rioudy  to  examine  the  contefled  points  by  the  beft  au- 
thorities. Thus,  being  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Norton  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham,  he  foon  refigned  it, 
and  went  abroad  to  confult  eminent  profelTors  on  botli 
fides  ;  and  after  three  years  abfcnce  returned  a  little 
before  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  fatisfied  in  the  gene- 
ral dodrines  of  the  reformation.  He  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  his  uncle  Dr  Tonftall,  bilhop  of  Durham  ; 
who  foon  after  gave  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham, 
towhichtherettoryof  Elhngton  was  annexed.  When 
repairing  to  his  parifh,  though  the  perfecution  was 
then  at  its  height,  he  boldly  preached  againll  the  vices, 
errors  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  efpecially  in  the 
clergy,  on  which  a  charge  conlift iug  of  1 3  articles  was 
drawn  up  agaiiifb  him,  and  prefented  in  form  to  the 
bilhop.  But  Dr  Tonflal  foimd  a  methodof  difmiliing 
the  caufe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  protect  his  nephew, 
without  endangermg  hirafelf,  and  foon  after  prefented 
him  to  the  rich  living  of  Houghton  le  Spring.  He  vi^as 
a  fecond  time  accufed  to  the  bilhop,  and  again  protec- 
ted ;  when  his  enemies,  enraged  at  this  fecond  defeat 
laid  their  complaint  before  Dr  Bonner,  bifliop  of  Lon- 
don ;  who  immediately  gave  orders  to  apprehend  him. 
Upon  which  Mr  Gilpin  bravely  prepared  for  martyr- 
dom ;  and  ordering  his  ho/ife-fteward  to  provide  him 
a  long  garment  that  he  might  make  a  decent  appear- 
ance at  the  flake,  fet  out  for  London.  Luckily,  how- 
ever, he  broke  his  leg  on  the  journey  ;  which  pro- 
tractedhis  arrival  untill  the  news  of  thequeen's  death 
freed  him  from  all  further  apprehenlions.  Being  imme- 
diately fee  at  liberty,  he  returned  to  Houghton,  where 
he  was  received  by  his  parifhioners  with  the  iincerefl 
joy. 

Upon  the  deprivation  of  the  Popilh  hilltops,  he  was 
offered  the  fceof  Carlille,  which  he  declined;  and  con- 
fining his  attention  to  his  rectory,  difchargcd  all  the 
duties  of  his  funftion  in  the  niofl  exemplary  manner. 
To  the  greatcfl  humanity  and  courtefy,  he  added  an 
unwearied  application  to  the  inilruftion  of  thofe  under 
his  care.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  advice  he  gave 
in  public,  but  ufed  to  inra-ud  in  private  ;  and  brought 
his  parilhioners  to  come  to  him  with  their  doubts  and 
difficulties.  He  had  a  moft  engaging  manner  towards 
tk  ofc  wliom  he  thought  well- difpoled  ;  nay,  liis  very- 


reproof  was  fo  conducted,  that  it  feldom  gave  offence  )     Gilpin: 

the  becominggentlenefswithwhichitwasm-ged,made  ' ' — 

it  always  appear  the  effed of  friendlhip.  Thus,  with 
unceafmg  aifiduity,did  he  employ  himfelf  in  admonifh- 
ing  the  vicious,  and  encouraging  the  well-intentioned; 
by  which  means  in  a  few  years,  he  made  a  greater 
change  in  his  neighbourhood  than  could  well  have 
been  imagined.  A  remarkable  inftance,  what  reforma- 
tion a  lingle  man  may  effed,  when  he  hath  it  earneflly 
at  heart  ! 

But  his  hopes  were  notfo  much  in  the  prefent  gene- 
ration as  in  the  fucceeding.  It  was  an  eafier  talk,  he 
found,  to  prevent  vice,  than  to  correft  it  ;  to  form  the 
young  to  virtue,  than  to  amend  the  bad  habits  of  the 
old.  He  employed  much  of  his  time,  therefore,  in 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  minds  of  the  younger  part 
of  his  pariflt ;  fuflering  none  to  grow  up  in  an  igno- 
rance of  their  duty  ;  but  preffing  it  as  the  wifeft  part 
to  mix  religion  with  their  labour,  and  amidflthe  cares 
of  tills  life  to  have  a  conflant  care  upon  the  next.  He 
attended  to  every  thing  which  might  be  of  fervice  to 
his  parilhioners.  He  was  very  afTiduous  in  preventing 
all  law-fuits  among  them.  His  hall  is  faid  to  have  been 
often  thronged  with  people,  who  came  to  him  about 
their  differences.  He  was  not  indeed  much  acquaint- 
ed with  law  ;  but  he  could  decide  equitably,  and  that 
fatisfied  :  nor  could  his  fovereign's  commiffion  have  gi- 
ven him  more  weight  than  his  own  character  gave 
him. 

His  hofpitable  manner  of  living  was  the  admiration, 
of  the  whole  country.  He  fpent  in  his  family  every 
fortnight  40  bufhels  of  corn,  20  bufhels  of  malt,  and  a 
whole  OX;  befides  a  proportionable  quantity  of  other 
kinds  of  provifion.  Strangers  and  travellers  found  a 
cheerful  reception.  All  were  welcome  that  came;  and 
even  their  bcafts  had  fomucli  care  taken  of  them,  that 
it  was  hunioroully  ;faid,  "  If  a  horfe  was  turned  loofe 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would  immediately  make 
its  way  to  the  redor  of  Houghton's." 

Every  Sunday,  from  Michaelmas  till  Eafier,  was  a 
fort  of  public  day  with  him.  During  this  fcafon  he 
expefted  to  fee  all  his  parifliioners  and  their  families. 
For  their  reception,  he  had  three  tables  well  covered  : 
the  firfl  was  for  gentlemen,  the  fecond  for  hufbandmen 
and  farmers,  and  the  third  for  day-labom-ers.  This 
pieceof  hofpitality  he  never  omitted,  even  when  lolfes, 
or  a  fcarcity  of  provifion,  made  its  continuance  rather 
difficult  to  him.  He  thought  it  is  duty,  and  that 
was  a  deciding  motive.  Even  when  he  was  abfent 
from  home,  no  alteradon  was  made  in  his  family-ex- 
pences  ;  the  poor  were  fed  as  ufual,  and  his  neighbours 
entertained. 

But  notwithflanding  all  this  painful  induflry,  and 
the  large  fcope  it  had  in  fo  extended  a  parilh,  Mr  Gil- 
pin thought  the  fphere  of  his  benevolence  yet  too  con- 
fined. It  grieved  him  extremely  to  fee  every  where, 
in  the  parifhes  around  him,  fo  great  a  degree  of  Igno- 
rance and  fuperftition,  occafioned  by  tlielhamefulne- 
glei5t  of  the  pafloral  care  in  the  clergy  of  thofe  parts. 
Thefe  bad  confequences  induced  him  to  fupply,  as 
far  as  he  could,  what  was  wanting  in  others.  For 
this  purpofe,  every  year  he  ufed  regularly  to  vifit  the 
mofl  negledled  parifiies  in  Northumberland,  York- 
Ihirc,  Chelliire,  Weftmoreland,  and  Cumberland  ;  and 
that  his  own  parilh  in  the  mean  time  might  Hot  fuifer, 
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GHpiii.    he  was  at  the  cxpence  of  a  couftant  afTiflant.     In  each 

^ '  place  lie  flaid   two  or  three  days  ;    and  his  method 

was,  to  call  the  people  about  him,  and  lay  before 
them,  in  as  plain  a  way  as  polhble,  the  danger  of 
leading  wicked  or  even  carelcfs  lives  ;  explaining  to 
them  tlie  nature  of  true  religion  ;  inllrufting  them  in 
the  duties  they  owed  to  G9d,  llieu-  neighbour,  and 
thcmfelves :  and  fliowing  them  how  greatly  a  moral  and 
religious  conduiSl  would  contribute  to  their  prcfent  as 
well  as  future  happinefs. 

As  Mr  Gilpin  had  all  the  warmth  of  an  enthufiafl, 
though  under  the  direction  of  a  very  cahn  and  Ibber 
judgment,  he  never  wanted  an  audience,  even  in  the 
wildell  parts  ;  where  he  roufed  many  to  a  fenfe  of  reli- 
gion, who  had  contrafted  the  moil;  inveterate  habits 
of  inattention  to  every  thing  of  a  ferious  nature.  And 
wherever  he  came,  he  uhed  to  vilit  all  the  gaols  and 
places  of  confinement  ;  few  in  the  kingdom  having  at 
that  time  any  appointed  miniller.  And  by  his  labours, 
and  affccflionate  manner  of  behaving,  he  is  faid  to 
have  reformed  many  very  abandoned  perfons  in  thofe 
places.  He  would  employ  his  intereft  likewife  for 
fuch  criminals  whofe  cafes  he  thought  attended  with 
any  hard  circumftances,  and  often  procured  pardons 
for  them. 

There  is  a  trafl  of  country  upon  the  border  of  Nor- 
thumberland, called  Reads-dale  and  Tine- dale,  of  all 
barbarous  places  in  the  north,  at  that  time  the  moft 
barbarous.  Before  the  Union,  this  place  was  called 
the  debateable  land,  as  fubjedlby  turns  to  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  common  theatre  where  the  two  na- 
tions were  continually  adting  their  bloody  fcenes.  It 
was  inhaliitcd  by  a  kind  of  defperate  banditti,  render- 
ed fierce  and  aftive  by  conftant  alarms  :  they  lived  by 
theft,  nfed  to  plunder  on  both  fides  of  the  bamer  ;  and 
what  they  plundered  on  one,  they  expofed  to  fale  on 
the  other;  by  that  means  cfcaping  juflice.  And  in 
this  dreadful  coiintry,  where  no  man  would  even  travel 
that  could  help  it,  Mr  Gilpin  never  failed  to  fpend 
fome  part  of  every  year. 

He  genarally  chofe  the  chrifliaii  holidays  for  his 
journey,  becaufe  he  foimd  the  people  at  that  feafon 
moft  difengaged,  and  mofl  eaiily  alfembled.  He  had 
fct  placet  for  preaching  which  were  as  regularly  at- 
tended as  the  aflize-towns  of  a  circidt.  If  he  came 
where  there  was  a  chiuch,  he  made  ufeof  it :  if  not, 
of  barns,  or  any  other  large  building  ;  where  great 
crouds  of  people  were  fure  to  attend  him,  fome  for  his 
inftruftions,  and  others  for  his  charity. — This  was  a 
very  difficult  and  laborious  employment.  The  coun- 
try was  fo  poor,  that  what  provifion  he  could  get,  ex- 
treme hunger  only  could  make  palatable^  The  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  and  the  badnefs  of  the  roads 
through  a  motmtainous  country,  and  at  that  feafon  co- 
vered with  fnow,  expofed  him  likewife  often  to  great 
hardfliips.  Sometimes  he  was  overtaken  by  the  night, 
the  comitry  being  in  many  places  defolate  for  feveral 
miles  together,  and  obliged  to  lodge  out  in  the  cold. 
At  fuch  times,  we  are  told,  he  woidd  make  his  fervant 
ride  about  with  his  horfes;  whilft  himfelf  on  foot  ufed 
as  much  exercife  as  his  age  and  the  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  would  permit.  All  this  he  chcerfidly  under- 
went ;  ellcemingluchferviceswellcompenfatedby  the 
advantages  which  he  hoped  might  accrue  from  them  to 
iis  iuiiiiftrii<aed  fellow-creatures. 


The  difinterefted  pains  he  took  among  thcfc  barba- 
rous people,  and  the  good  offices  he  was  always  ready 
to  do  them,  drew  from  them  the  warmcft  and  iinccrelt 
exprelfions  of  gratitude.  Indeed  he  was  little  Icfs  than 
adored  among  them,  and  might  have  brought  the 
whole  country  almofl;  to  what  he  pleafcd.  One  in- 
flance  that  is  related,  ffiows  how  greatly  he  was  reve- 
red. By  the  carelellhefs  of  his  fcrvants,  his  horfes 
were  one  day  ftolen.  The  news  was  quickly  propaga- 
ted, and  every  one  exprclfed  the  highcil  indignation  at 
the  fact.  The  thief  was  rejoicing  over  liis  prize,  when 
by  the  report  of  the  country,  he  found  whofe  horfes  he 
had  taken.  Terrified  at  what  he  had  done,  he  inllant- 
ly  came  trembling  back,  confelfed  the  fatt,  returned 
the  horfes,  and  declared  he  believed  the  devil  would 
have  iiezed  him  directly,  had  he  carried  them  offknow- 
ing  them  to  have  been  Mr  Gilpin's. 

"W^e  have  already  taken  notice  of  Mr  Gilpin's  im- 
commonly  generous  and  hofpitable  manner  of  living. 
The  value  of  his  reftory  was  about  400I.  a-year  :  aa 
income,  indeed,  at  that  time  very  conliderable,  but  yet 
in  appearance  very  unproportionate  to  the  generous 
things  he  did :  indeed,  he  could  not  have  done  them, 
imlefs  his  frugality  had  been  equal  to  his  generofity. 
His  friends,  therefore,  could  not  but  wonder  to  find, 
him,  amidlt  his  many  great  and  continual  expences,  en- 
tertain the  defign  of  building  and  endowing  a  grara- 
mar-fchool:  a  delign,  however,  which  his  exaft  oeco- 
nomy  foon  enabled  him  to  acconiplilh,  though  the  ex- 
pence  of  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  jool.  His  ichool 
was  no  fooner  opened,  than  it  began  to  flourilh  ;  and 
there  was  fo  great  a  refort  of  yomig  people  to  it,  that 
in  a  litde  time  the  town  was  not  able  to  accommodate 
them.  He  put  himfelf,  therefore,  to  the  inconvenience 
of  fittmg  up  a  part  of  his  own  houfe  for  that  purpofe, 
where  he  feldom  had  fewer  than  20  or  30  children. 
Some  ofthefe  were  the  fons  of  perfons  of  dillinftion, 
whom  he  boarded  at  eafy  rates  :  but  the  greater  part 
were  poor  children,  whom  he  not  only  educated,  but 
clothed  and  maintained  ;  he  was  at  the  expcnce  like- 
wife  of  boarding  in  thetown  many  otherpoor children. 
He  ufed  to  bring  feveral  every  year  Irom  the  different, 
parts  where  he  preached,  particularly  Piaidf-dale  ancj 
Tine-dale  ;  which  places  he  was  at  great  pains  in  ci- 
vilizing, and  contributing  not  a  little  towards  rooting 
out  that  barbarifm  which  every  year  prevailed  lefs  a- 
mong  them. 

As  to  the  fchool,  he  not  only  placed  able  mafi;ers  in 
it,  whom  he  procured  from  Oxford,  but  himfelf  like- 
wife  conliantly  infpefted  it.  And,  that  encouragement 
might  quicken  the  application  of  his  boys,  he  always 
took  particular  notice  of  the  moll  forward  :  he  would 
call  them  his  ow?i  jcholars,  and  would  fend  for  them 
often  into  his  fl;udy,  and  there  inftrucl;  them  himfelf. 
One  method  ufed  by  him  to  fill  his  fchool  was  a  little 
fmgular.  Whenever  he  met  a  poor  l)oy  upon  the  road, 
he  would  make  trial  of  his  capacity  bv  a  few  queflions, 
and  if  he  fomid  it  fuch  as  pleafcd  him,  lie  would  pro- 
vide for  his  education.  And  belides  thofe  whom  he 
fent  from  his  own  fchool  to  the  univcrfities,  and  there 
wiiolly  maintained,  he  would  likewife  give  toothers, 
who  were  in  circumftanccs  to  do  fomethhig  for  tliem- 
felves,  what  fiu-ther  affiltance  they  needed.  By  which 
means  he  induced  many  parents  to  allow  iheir  children 
a  liberal  education,  wJto  otherwife  would  not  have  done 
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GllpIn.    it.    And  Mr  Gilpin  did  not  think  it  enougli  to  afFord 

«- — "*  the  means  only  of  an  academical  education  to  thefe 

young  people,  but  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  benefi- 
cial to  them  as  he  could.  He  flill  coniidered  himfelf 
as  their  proper  guardian  ;  and  feemed  to  think  himfelf 
bound  to  the  public  for  their  being  made  ufeful  mem- 
bers of  it,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to  make  them 
fo.  With  this  view  he  held  a  pundlual  correfpond- 
ence  with  their  tutors  ;  and  made  the  youths  them- 
felves  frequently  write  to  him,  and  give  him  an  ac- 
count of  then-  Itudies.  So  folicitous  indeed  was  he 
about  them,  knowing  the  many  temptations  to  which 
their  age  and  fituation  cxpofed  them,  that  once  every 
other  year  he  generally  made  a  journey  to  the  univer- 
fities  to  infpeft  their  behaviour.  And  this  uncommon 
care  was  not  mirewarded  ;  for  many  of  his  fcholars  be- 
camebrnamcntsto  the  church,and  exemplary  inftances 

of  piety. 

To  the  account  that  hath  been  already  given  of  Mr 
Gilpin'shofpitality  and  benevolence,  the  tollowingpar- 
licularsmay  be  added.  Every  Thwfday  throughout  the 
year,  a  very  large  quantity  of  meat  was  dreifed  wliolly 
for  the  poor ;  and  every  day  they  had  what  quantity 
ofbroth  they  wanted.  Twenty-fourofthepooreft  were 
his  conflant  penfioners.  Four  cimcsin  theyearadinner 
was  provided  for  them  ;  when  they  received  from  his 
fteward  a  certain  quantity  of  corn,  and  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney :  and  at  Chriftmas  they  had  always  an  ox  divided 
among  them. 

Whenever  he  heard  of  any  in  diftrcfs,  whether  of 
his  own  parilh  or  any  other,  he  was  fure  to  relieve 
them.  In  his  walks  abroad,  he  would  frequently  bring 
home  with  him  poor  people,  and  fend  them  away 
clothed  as  well  as  fed.  He  took  great  pains  to  inform 
himfelf  of  the  circumflancesof  his  neighbours,  that  the 
modefty  of  the  fufferer  might  not  prevent  his  relief. 
But  the  money  bell  laid  out  was,  in  his  opinion,  that 
which  encouraged  induflry.  It  was  one  of  his  greateil 
pleafures  to  make  up  the  lolfcs  of  his  laborious  neigh- 
bours, and  prevent  their  fmking  underthem.  If  a  poor 
man  had  loil  a  beall,  he  would  fend  him  another  in  his 
room  :  or  if  any  farmer  had  had  a  bad  year,  he  would 
make  him  an  abatement  in  his  tythes. — Thus  as  far, 
as  he  was  able,  he  took  the  misfortunes  of  his  parilh 
upon  himfelf ;  and,  like  a  trae  (hepherd,  expofed  him- 
felf for  his  flock.  But  of  all  kinds  of  indullrious  poor, 
he  was  moll  forward  to  affill  thofc  who  had  large  fami- 
lies ;  fuch  never  failed  to  meet  with  his  bounty,  when 
they  wanted  to  fettle  their  children  intlie  world. 

In  the  diftant  parilhes  where  he  preached,  aswellas 
in  his  ownneighboiu'hood,  his  generofity  and  benevo- 
lence were  continually  Ihowingtherafelvcs ;  particular- 
ly in  the  defolate  parts  of  Northumberland.  "When 
he  began  his  journey,"  fays  an  old  manufcript  life  of 
him,  "  he  would  have  lo  pounds  in  his  purfe ;  and 
at  his  comming  home,  he  would  be  20  nobles  in  debt, 
which  he  would  always  pay  within  a  fortnight  af- 
ter."— In  the  gaols  hevifited,  he  was  not  only  care- 
ful to  give  the  prifoncrs  proper  inllruftious,  but  ufed 
to  purchafe  for  them  likewife  what  neceliaries  they 
wanted. 

Even  upon  the  public  road,  he  never  let  (lip  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  good.  He  has  often  been  known 
to  take  otFhis  cloak  and  give  it  to  an  half-naked  tra- 
▼eller  :  and  when  he  has  hadfcarce  money  enough  in 
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his  pocket  to  provide  himfelf  a  dinner,  yet  would  he    GiltheaJ 
give  away  part  of  that  little,  or  the  whole,  if  he  foimd  II 

any  who  feemed  to  Hand  in  need  of  it Of  this  bene-    Gingiro. 

volent  temper,  the  following  mflanceis  preferved.  One  ' 

day  returning  home,  he  faw  in  a  field  feveral  people 
crowding  together  ;  and  judging fomethmg  more  than 
ordinary  had  happened,  he  rode  up,  and  found  that 
one  of  the  horfes  in  a  team  had  fuddenly  dropped 
dowm,  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  raife  ;  but  in 
vain,  for  the  horfe  was  dead.  The  owner  of  it  feemed 
much  dejedtcd  with  his  misfortimc ;  and  declaring  how 
grievous  a  lofs  it  would  be  to  him,  Mr  Gilpin  bade  him 
not  be  difheartened :  "  I'll  let  you  have  (fays  he), 
honell  man,  that  horfe  of  mine,"  and  pointed  to  his 
fervant's — "  Ah  mailer  (replied  the  countryman), 
my  pocket  will  not  reach  fuch  a  beafl  as  that." 
"  Come,  come  (faid  Mr  Gilpin),  take  him,  take  him; 
and  when  I  demand  my  money,  then  thou  Ihalt  pay 
me." 

This  worthy  and  excellent  divine,  who  merited  and 
obtained  the  glorious  titles  of /i6f  Father  of  the  Poor, 
and  the  Afoftle  of  the  North,  died  in  1 3:83,  in  the  66tk 
year  of  his  age, 

GILTHEAD,  in  ichthyology.     See  Sparus. 
GIN.     See  Geneva. 

Gin,  in  mechanics,  a  machine  for  driving  piles, 
fitted  with  a  windlafs  and  winches  at  each  end  where 
eight  or  nine  men  heave,  and  round  which  a  rope  is 
reeved  that  goes  over  the  wheel  at  the  top  :  one  end 
of  this  rope  is  fcized  to  an  iron-monkey,  that  hooks 
to  a  beetle  of  different  weights,  according  to  the  piles 
they  are  to  drive,  being  From  eight  to  thirteen  hun- 
dred weight ;  and  when  hove  up  to  a  crofs-piece,  near 
the  wheel,  it  unhooks  the  monkey,  and  lets  the  beetle 
fall  on  the  upper  endot  the  pile,  and  forces  the  fame  into 
the  ground :  then  the  monkey's  own  weight  overhauls 
the  windlafs,  in  order  for  its  being  hooked  again  to 
the  beetle. 

GINGER,  the  root  of  a  fpccies  of  amomum.  See 
Amomum. 

GINGIDIUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  an  involucrum,  with  about  fix  linear 
leaves;  the  corolla  confifls  of  five  oval-lanceolated 
petals  ;  the  flamma  are  five  filaments  ;  the  antheras 
roundillt  ;  the  pericarpium  an  ovato-tnmcatcd  fruit, 
with  eight  flriss  ;  there  are  two  ftriated  feeds,  in  fome 
places  plane,  and  in  others  convex. 

GINGIRO,or  Zindero,  a  fmall  territory  of  Africa 
to  the  fouth  of  Abyllinia  ;  being  feparated  from  it  by 
the  river  Zebce,  by  which  it  is  alfo  almoll  entirely  fiir- 
romided.  This  river  is  extremely  large,  having  more 
water  than  the  Nile,  and  being  much  more  rapid  ;  fo 
that,  during  the  rainy  fcafon,  it  would  be  altogether 
impaflable,  were  it  not  for  the  large  rocks  which  arc 
in  its  channel.  The  extreme  difficulty  which  occurs 
in  pafling  this  river,  however,  is  the  means  of  prefer- 
ving  the  kingdom  of  Gingiro,  which  would  otherwifc 
be  conquered  in  a  fingle  feafon  by  the  Galla. 

The  molt  remarkable  particular  with  regard  to  this 
kingdom  is,  that  the  fovereign  is  a  profelled  votary  of 
the  devil.  "  Thisfuperllition  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  reaches 
down  all  the  wellern  fide  of  the  continent  on  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  in  the  countries  of  Congo,  Angola,  and 
Benin.     In  fpite  of  the  firmeil  foundation  in   trite 
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Oingiro  pliilofophy,  a  traveller,  who  decides  from  the  informa- 
tion and  invtlHgationof  fafts,  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  treat  thcfe  appearances  as  abfolute  fiftions,  or  as 
,  owing  to  the  fiiperiority  of  cunning  of  one  man  in 
over -reaching  another.  For  my  own  part,  I  confefs, 
I  am  equally  at  a  lofs  to  allign  reafons  for  dilbeblieving 
the  iitilion  on  which  tiieir  pretentions  to  fome  preter- 
natural information  arc  founded,  as  to  account  for  them 
by  tlie  operation  of  ordinary  courfes." 

In  this  kingdom  every  tiling  is  conduced,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  condudted,  by  magic  ;  and  all  thofe 
Haves,  which  in  other  African  countries  are  fold  to 
Europeans,  are  here  facriticed  to  the  devil,  human 
blood  being  a  nccellary  part  in  all  theii'  accurfed  fo- 
lemnities.  "  How  far  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  this  reaches  to 
ihe  fouthward,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  look  upon  this 
to  be  the  geographical  bounds  of  the  reign  of  the 
devil  on  the  north  tide  of  the  equator  ia  the  peninfula 
of  Africa." 

With  regard  to  this  country,  very  little  farther  is 
known  than  fome  of  the  cufloms  of  the  people 
tranllently  picked  up  by  the  Jefuit  miflionaries  in 
Abyliinia.  From  them  we  learn,  that  the  kingdom  is 
hereditary  in  one  family,  though  it  does  not  rcgulai'ly 
defcend  to  the  cldcil  ion,  the  king  being  cholen  by 
the  nobles  ;  in  which  tliey  refcmblc  their  neighbours 
the  Abylfmians.  When  the  king  dies,  his  body  is 
wrapped  in  a  fine  cloth,  and  a  cow  is  killed.  The 
body  fo  wrapped  up  is  next  inclofed  in  ihe  cow's  Ikin  ; 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  Hy  and  hide 
thcmfclvesin  the  buihes,  while  thofe  who  are  entrufted 
with  the  cledion  enter  the  thickets,  beating  about 
every  where  as  if  for  game.  At  laft  a  bird  of  prey, 
called  in  their  language  liber,  appears,  and  hovers  over 
the  perfon  deilined  to  be  king  ;  crying  and  making  a 
^cat  iioife  without  quitting  his  flation.  By  this 
means  the  perfon  deilined  to  be  elefted  is  found  out, 
fiUToundcd  as  is  reported,  by  lions,  tigers,  panthers, 
and  other  wild  beafls  ;  all  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
brought  by  the  power  of  magic  or  of  the  devil. — 
After  the  king  is  foiuid,  he  flies  upon  thofe  who  came 
in  quell  of  him  with  great  fury,  killing  and  womid- 
ing  as  many  as  he  can  reach,  until  at  lafl  he  is  dragged 
to  the  throne  whether  he  will  or  not.  One  particular 
family  have  the  privilege  of  condudling  him  to  the 
throne  ;  and  if  they  ihould  not  happen  to  find  him  at 
firll,  they  have  a  right  to  take  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  did  lb;  and  thus  another  battle  cnfues  be- 
fore the  vacant  throne  can  be  filled.  Laftly,  before 
he  enters  his  palace,  two  men  mufl  be  killed  ;  one  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  by  which  the  houfe  is  fupported  ; 
and  the  other  at  the  threihold  of  the  door,  which  is 
befmeared  with  the  blood  of  the  viclim.  It  is  the 
particular  privilege  of  one  family  to  afford  thefe 
viclims  ;  and  li)  far  are  they  from  fecking  to  avoid 
this  fate,  that  they  glory  in  tlie  occafion,  and  willing- 
ly offer  themfelves  to  meet  it.  This  laflparticular,  IVL- 
Bruce  fays  he  had  in  Abyffmia  from  people  coming 
-from  Gingiro. 

GINGIV^tK,  the  gums.     Sec  Gums. 

GINGLYMUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  fpecies  of 

articulation.     It  is  that  jointure  of  the  bones  where 

each  bone  mutually  receives  the  other  ;  fo  that  each 

bone  both  receives  and  is  received.  See  Anatomy, no  2. 
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GINKGO,  the  MADEN-HAiR-TREE.     SccMauri- 

TIA. 

GINORA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  uf  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  cleft  into  lix 
parts  ;  the  petals  fix :  the  capfule  miilocular,  quad- 
rivalved,  coloured,  and  polyfpcrmous. 

GINSENG.     See  Panax. 

GIOIA  (Klavio),  of  Amalfi,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  the  celebrated  mathematician  ;  \w\\o,  from  hit 
knowledge  of  the  magnetic  powers,  invented  the  ma- 
riner's compafs,  by  which  tlie  navigation  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans was  extended  to  the  moll  dilcant  regions  of 
the  globe  :  before  this  invention,  navigation  was  con- 
fined to  coafling.  The  kingof  Naples  being  a  younger 
branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  he  marked  the 
north  point  witli  a  iieur  de  lis,  in  compliment  to  that 
country.  It  is  faid  the  Cliinefe  knew  the  compafs 
long  before  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Europeans  are  in- 
debted to  Gioia  for  this  invaluable  difcovery.  He  llou- 
rifhed  A.  D.  1300. 

GIORDANO  (Luca.)     SeeJoRDANO. 

GIORGIONE,  fo  called  from  his  comely  afpeft, 
was  an  illullrious  Venetian  painter,  born  in  1 478.  He 
received  his  firfi;  inflruftions  from  Giovanni  Bellino  ; 
but  fludying  afterwards  the  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  he  loon  furpalfed  them  both,  being  the  firfl 
among  the  Lombards  who  found  out  the  admirable 
eftijfts  of  flrong  lights  and  lliadows.  Titian  became 
his  rival  in  this  art ;  and  was  fo  careful  in  copying  the 
life,  that  he  exceeded  Giorgione  in  difcovering  the  de- 
licacies of  nature,  by  tempering  the  boldnefs  of  his 
colouring.  The  moll  valuable  piece  of  Giorgione  in 
oil  is  that  of  Chrill  carrying  his  crofs,  now  in  the 
chiu-ch  of  San  Rovo  in  Venice  ;  where  it  is  held  in 
great  veneration.  He  died  of  the  plague  young,  iij 
1511. 

GIOSEPPIO,  an  eminent  painter,  fo  called  by 
way  of  contraction  from  Giofeppe  rf'  Arp'tno  the  town 
of  Naples  where  he  was  born  in  1560.  Being  car- 
ried to  Rome  very  young,  and  employed  by  painters 
then  at  work  in  the  Vatican  to  grind  their  colours,  he 
foon  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  elements  of  defign,  and 
by  degrees  grew  very  famous.  His  wit  and  humour 
gained  him  the  favour  of  popes  and  cardinals,  who 
found  him  bulinefs  in  plenty.  Gregory  XIII.  fhowed 
him  great  refpedl ;  and  Louis  XIII.  of  France  made 
him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Michael .  'S,y  the  force 
of  a  happy  genius  he  acquired  a  liglit  and  agreeable 
manner  of  dcligning  ;  though  it  is  remarked  by  Dc 
Piles,  that  he  degenerated  into  a  flyle  which  neither 
partook  of  true  nature  nor  of  the  antique.  His  battles 
in  the  Capitol  are  the  mofl  elleemed  of  all  his  pieces. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1640. 

GIOTTO,  an  ingenious  painter,  fculptor,  and  ar- 
chiteft  of  Florence,  born  in  1276.  He  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Cimabue  ;  but  far  fuperior  to  his  maflcr  in  the 
air  of  his  heads,  the  attitudes  of  his  figures,  and  in  the 
tone  of  his  colouring  ;  but  could  not  exprefs  livelincfs 
in  the  eyes,  tcnderncfs  in  the  flelh,  or  ftrength  in  the 
mufcles  of  his  naked  figures.  He  was  principally  ad- 
mired lor  his  works  in  mofaic  ;  the  befl  of  which  is 
over  the  grand  entrance  of  St  Peter's  church  at  Rome. 
5  B  The 
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Giraffe 

0 
Girdle. 


The  olifervation  of  Alberli  on  that  piece  is,  that  in  the 
Ihip  of  Giotto,  the  cxpreffion  of  friglu  and  amazement 
of  the  difciples  at  feeing  St  Peter  walk  upon  the  water 
is  fo  excellent,  that  each  of  them  exhibits  fome  cha- 
raftcriflic  fign  of  his  terror.  His  death  happened  in 
i?g6,  and  tJie  city  of  Florence  honoured  his  mcraory 
with  a  flatue  of  marble  over  his  tomb. 
GIRAFFE,  in  zoology.  See  Cervus. 
GIRALD  (Barry),  or  Ciraidus  Cavibruifis.  See 
Barry. 

GIRALDI  (Lilio  Gregorio),  an  ingenious  critic, 
and  one  of  the  niofl  learned  men  that  modern  Italy 
has  produced,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1479.  He  was 
ai  Rome  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  ;  and  having  thus  loft  all  he  had,  and  being 
tormented  by  the  gout,  he  ftruggled  through  life  with 
ill  fortune  and  ill  health.  He  \vrote,  neverthelefs,  1 7 
performances,  which  were  colledted  and  publilhed  at 
Balil  in  2  vols  folio  in  1580,  and  at  Leydcn  in  1696. 
Authors  of  the  firfl  rank  have  beftowed  the  higlicft 
eulogies  on  Giraldus  ;  particularly  Cafaubon  and 
Thuanus. 

GiRALDi  (John  Baptift  Cintio),  an  Italian  poet  of 
the  fam_'  family  with  the  foregoing  Lilio,  was  born 
in  I J04.  He  was  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  afterwards  became  profelfor  of  rhetoric  at  Pavia. 
He  died  in  I J73.  His  works,  which  conlift  chiefly  of 
tragedies,  were  colletled  and  publilhedat  Venice  by  his 
fon  Celfo  Giraldi,  in  1583;  and  fome  fcruple  not 
to  rank  him  among  the  beft  tragic  writers  Italy  has 
produced. 

GIRARDON  (Francis),  a  celebrated  French  ar- 
chiteft  and  fculptor,  born  at  Troyes  in  1627.  Louis 
XIV.  being  intormed  of  his  great  talents,  lent  him  to 
Rome  w  ith  a  penfion  of  1000  crowns.  At  his  return 
into  France,  he  laboured  fur  the  royal  palaces,  and 
the  gardens  of  Verfailles  and  Trj;yion  ;  where  there 
arc  many  of  his  works  executed  in  bronze  and  in  mar- 
ble, from  the  deiigns  of  Charles  le  Brun.  The  mau- 
foleum  of  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  in  the  Sorbonne,  and 
the  equcflrian  llatue  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  Place  de 
Vendome,  where  the  ftatue  and  horfe  are  caft  in  one 
piece,  pafs  for  his  moll  excellent  performances.  Gi- 
rardon  was  profelfor,  rector,  and  chancellor,  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  ;  and  had  the  poll 
of  infpci^tor-gcneralof  allthe  works  done  in  fculptiire. 
He  died  in  171  J. 

GIRDERS,  in  architefture,  the  largeft  pieces  of 
timber  in  a  floor.  Their  ends  are  ufually  failened  in- 
to the  fiimmers,  on  breaft-fummers  ;  and  the  joifts  are 
framed  in  at  one  end  to  the  girders. 

By  the  ftatnte  for  rebuilding  London,  no  girder  is 
to  lie  Icfs  than  ten  inclies  into  the  wall,  and  their  ends 
lobt  always  laid  in  loam,  &c. 

GIRDLE  (Ciug.'iliis  or  Zona),  a  belt  or  band  of 
leather  or  other  matter,  tied  about  the  reins  to  keep 
that  part  more  firm  and  tight. 

It  was  anciently  the  cullom  for  bankrupts  and  other 
infolvent  debtors  to  putoiiand  Aurcnder  their  girdle 
in  open  court.  The  reafon  of  this  was,  that  oiu- an- 
ceflors  ufed  to  carry  all  their  necelfary  utenfds,  as 
purfe,  keys,  &.c.  tied  to  the  girdle  ;  whence  the  girdle 
became  a  fymbol  of  the  ellate.  Hiflory  relates,  that 
the  widow  of  Philip  I.  duke  of  Burgundy,  renounced 


her  right  of  fucceffion  by  putting  off  her  girdle  upon     Girga" 
the  duke's  tomb.  fhitcs,_ 

The  Romans  always  wore  a  girdle  to  tuck  up  the  G'rge""- 
tunica  when  they  had  occafion   to  do  any  thing  :  this 
cullom  was  fo  general,  that  fuch  as  went  without 
girdles,  and  let  their  gowns  hang  loofe,  were  reputed 
idle,  dilfolute,  perfons. 

Maidens  ox  Vlrghis  Girdle.  It  was  the  cuftom  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  huiband  to  untie  his 
bride's  girdle.  Homer,lib.xi.of  hisOdylfcy,  calls  the 
girdle  -tr«f9iv;OT  favnv,  maid's  girdle.  Feflus  relates,  that 
it  was  made  of  flieep's  wool,  and  that  the  huiband  un- 
tied it  in  bed  :  he  adds,  that  it  was  tied  in  the  Her- 
culanean  knot ;  and  that  the  hufband  unloofed  it,  as  a 
happy  prefage  of  his  having  as  many  children  as  Her- 
cules, who  at  his  death  left  feventy  behind  him. 

The  poets  attribute  to  Venus  a  particular  kind  of 
girdle  called  cejii/s,  to  which  they  annexed  a  faculty 
of  infpiring  tlie  pallion  of  love. 

GIRGASHITES,  or  Gergesenes,  an  ancient 
people  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whofe  habitation  was 
beyond  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  where  we.  find  fome  foot- 
fteps  of  their  name  in  the  city  of  Cergefa,  upon  the 
lake  of  Tiberias.  The  Jewilh  dodors  inform  us,  that 
when  Jolhua  firft  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
Girgafliites  took  a  refolution  rather  to  forfakc  their 
country,  than  fubmit  to  the  Hebrews,  and  accordingly 
retired  into  Africa.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  certain  that  a 
good  number  of  them  ftaid  behind,  lince  Jolhua  (xxiv. 
II.)  informs  us  that  he  fubdued  the  Girgafliites,  and 
they  whom  he  overcame  were  on  this  fide  Jordan. 

GIRGENTI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  which  occupies  part 
of  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Agyigcntum.  It  has  only  one 
ftreet  fit  for  carriages.  It  is  inhabited  by  1 5,000  per- 
fons ;  but  has  no  remarkable  buildings  or  works  of  art 
that  deferve  mention  :  the  only  antiquities  to  be  feen 
were  a  Latin  infcription  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
as  is  pretended,  relative  to  fome  allociation  between, 
Agrigentum  and  Lilybasum  ;  and  a  piece  of  ancient 
mafonry  in  the  foundations  of  a  chwcli  pretended 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  At  fome 
difl;ance,  on  the  old  ground  in  the  vale,  fl;ands  the 
cathedral,  a  clumfy  building  patched  up  by  barba- 
rous architects  with  various  difcordant  parts.  This 
church  is  enriched  with  no  works  of  modern 
painters  or  fculptors  tliat  claim  any  title  to  praife, 
but  the  baptifnial  font  is  made  out  of  an  ancient 
farcophagus  faced  with  very  beautiful  baflb  relievos. 
This  fee  is  the  riclieft  in  Sicily,  but  has  the  charac- 
ter of  being  lefs  enlightened  and  poliflicd  than  the  refi: 
of  the  illand.  Among  the  curiolities  belonging  to  the 
cathedral  is  an  Etrufcan  vafe  of  rare  fize  and  prefcr- 
vation.  There  are  alfo  fome  golden  pateras  of  ex- 
treme rarity.  The  monaftcry  of  San  Nicolo  ftands 
on  a  little  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  old  city,  ad- 
mirably fituatcd.  The  range  of  hills  towards  the 
fouth  eaft  links  gradually,  fo  as  to  admit  a  noble 
reach  of  fea  and  of  plain,  terminated  on  each  fide  by 
thick  groves  of  fruit-trees.  Above  appear  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  grandeur,  wonderfully  contrailed 
with  the  humble  fi;raw  cottages  built  at  their  feet. 
In  the  orchard  of  this  convent  is  a  fquare  building  M'ith 
pilafters,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  part  of  the 
palace  of  the  Roman  prastor. 

Gir- 
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Girgenti  has  the  convenience  of  a  port :  for  which, 
however,  it  is  Icfs  indebted  to  its  natural  iitiiation 
than  to  the  recent  aifiltance  of  art.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  means  of  a  pier  carried  out  in  three  fides 
of  an  oitagon,  with  a  battery  at  the  head  ;  the  light- 
houfe  is  to  be  erefted  on  the  cliffs  on  Ihore,  as  there  is  no 
poffibility  of  railing  it  high  enough  on  the  mole  with- 
out danger  of  finking.  The  work  is  admirable  as  to 
llrengtli  and  neatnefs,  but  the  intention  of  creating  a 
fafe  and  complete  haven  has  not  been  fully  anfwered; 
the  Scirocco  commands  it  entkely,  and  drives  in  great 
quantities  of  fand,  which  it  is  feared  will  in  time  choak 
up  the  port ;  even  now  fliips  of  burden  find  it  difficult 
to  get  in,  but  the  Caricatore  is  confiderable,  and 
the  magazines  in  the  rocks  along  the  lliore  are  very 
Ipacious. 

GIKONNE,  or  GiRONNY,  in  heraldry,  a  coat  of 
arms  divided  into  girons,  or  triangular  figures,  meet- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  ihield,  and  alternately  colour 
and  metal. 

GISCO,  (on  of  Himilco  the  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral, wasbanilhed  from  Carthage  by  the  influence  of  his 
enemies.  Being  afterwards  recalled,  he  was  made  ge- 
neral in  Sicily  againfl  the  Corinthians,  about  309 
years  before  the  ChrifUan  era,  and  by  his  fuccefs  and 
intrepidity  he  obliged  the  enemies  of  his  country  to 
fue  for  peace.     See  Carthage. 

GISBOROUGH,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  Well 
Ridmg  of  Yorklliire,  on  the  road  from  Whitby  to 
Durham,  224  miles  from  London,  and  4  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  where  is  a  bay  and  harbour  for 
lliips.  It  had  formerly  an  abbey,  which  was  once  the 
common  burial-place  of  the  nobility  of  thefe  parts,  and 
its  chm-ch  by  the  ruins  feems  to  have  been  equal  to  the 
heft  cathedrals  in  England.  The  foil,  befides  its  fer- 
tility in  paflure  and  a  conftant  verdure  adorned  with 
plenty  of  field-flowers  almoft  all  the  year,  has  earths 
of  fundry  colours,  ibnie  iron,  and  mines  of  alum,  which 
were  firfl  difcovered  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  and 
have  been  fince  very  much  improved.  Sir  Paul  Pki- 
dar,  who  firfl  farmed  them,  paid  rents  to  the  king 
12,5001.  to  the  Earl  Mufgrave  1640  1.  and  to  Sir 
William  Penniman  600  1.  and  had  moreover  800  men 
by  fea  and  land  in  conftant  pay  ;  yet  he  was  a  confi- 
derable gainer,  becaufe  there  was  then  fcarce  any  other 
to  be  had,  and  the  price  was  26  1.  a  ton :  but  now 
there  are  fcveral  other  alum-works  in  this  county, 
which  liave  taken  agreat  partof  the  trade  froih  Iience; 
/o  that  the  works  here  have  for  fome  years  lain  ne- 
gleded. 

GITTITH,  a  Hebrew  word  occurring  frequently 
in  the  Pfalms, and  generally  tran(latedu'/«f/irc]/'t-j.  The 
conjefturesof  intrepreters  arc  various  concerning  this 
word.  Some  think  it  lignifies  a  fort  of  mufical  inftru- 
ment;  others,  that  the  pfalms  with  this  title  were 
fung  after  the  vintage;  laftly,  others,  that  the  hymns 
of  this  kind  were  invented  in  the  city  of  Gath.  Cal- 
met  is  rather  of  opinion,  that  it  was  given  to  the  clafs 
of  young  women  or  fongftrelfes  of  Gath  to  be  fung  by 
them;  Pfal.  viii.  l.lxxxi.  I.  Ixxxiv.  i.  Dr  Han- 
mond  thinks  that  the  pfalms  with  this  title  were  all  fet 
to  the  fame  tune,  and  made  on  Goliah  the  Gittice. 

GIULA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Tranfilvania.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Turka  in   1566,,  and  retaken  by  the  Imperialills  iii 


169J.     It  is  featcdon  iherivcr  Kerclblan,  in  E.  Long.  Giudandel 

21.  I.  N.  Lat.  46.  25.  Glacicrt, 

GIUSTANDEL,    a    large    and    ftrong    town  of  *       '       ' 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in  Macedonia,  with  a  Greek 
archbilhop's  fee.     It  is  feated  near  the  lake  Ochrida, 
in  E.  Long.  20.  50.  N.  Lat.  41.  10. 

GLACIERS,  a  name  given  to  fome  very  cxtenfivc 

fields  of  ice  among  the  Alps Mr  Coxe  obferves  of 

thefe  mountains  in  general,  that  they  are  compofcdof 
many  parallel  chains,  the  highcll  of  which  occupy  the 
centre,  and  the  others  gradually  diminilh  in  pioportiou 
as  we  recede  from  thence.  The  central  chain  appears 
covered  wth  pointed  rocks:  all  parts  of  which,  that 
are  not  abfolutely  perpendicular,  lie  hid  under  perpe- 
tual fiiow  and  ice  even  in  fummer.  On  each  fide  of 
this  ridge  are  fertile  and  cultivated  valleys,  iuterfperfed 
with  numerous  villages,  and  watered  by  numerous 
Itreams.  The  elevated  peaks  of  the  central  chain  are 
covered  with  fnow:  but  their  declivities,  excepting 
thofe  that  are  extremely  fteep,  have  all  a  covering  of 
ice  as  well  as  fnow ;  the  intermediate  parts  being  fiUcd 
with  vaft  fields  of  ice,  terminating  in  the  cultivated 
valleyabovementioned.  Thcfame  phenomena,  though 
on  a  imaller  fcale,  occur  in  thofe  chains  tiiat  are  at  a 
diftance  from  the  principal  one:  In  thofe  which  arc 
moft  remote,  no  ice,  and  fcarccly  any  fnow,  is  obferved, 
unlefs  upon  fome  ot  the  moft  elevated  fummits ;  and 
the  momitains  diminilhing  in  height  and  ruggcdnefs, 
appear  covered  with  verdure,  until  at  laft  they  termi- 
nate in  fmall  hills  and  plains. 

Thus  the  glaciers  may  be  divided  into  two  forts ; 
one  occupying  the  deep  valleys  fituated  in  the  bofomof 
the  Alps,  diffinguiihed  by  the  name  of  Ice-valleys  ; 
the  others  are  thofe  wliicli  clothe  the  declivities  and 
fides  of  the  mountains.  Thefe  two  kinds  of  glaciers 
are  diftinguiflied  by  Mr  Coxe  into  the  upper  and  lower 
glaciers. 

Tlie  lower  glaciers  are  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  ; 
fome  of  them  extending  feyeral  leagues  in  length. 
They  do  not  communicate  with  each  other,  as  has  been 
generally  fuppofed,  few  of  them  being  parallel  to  the 
cenu'al  chain  ;  but,  ftretcliing  moftly  in  a  tranlverfc di- 
rection, are  bordered  at  the  higher  extremity  by  inac- 
ceilible  rocks,  and  at  the  lower  extending  into  the  cul- 
tivated valleys.  The  thickuefsof  the  ice  varies  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  In  the  glacier  des  Bois,  which  extends 
more  than  15  miles  in  length,  and  upwards  of  three  in 
breadth,  M.  Saulfure  found  it  generally  from  80  to 
100  feet;  but  he  was  credibly  informed  that  in  ibme 
places  it  was  not  lefs  than  600  feet,  and  even  more. 
Thefe  vaft  malfes  of  ice  ufually  reft  on  an  inclined  plain ; 
where,  beingpiiflted  forward  by  their  own  weight, and 
but  Weakly  fiipported  by  the  rugged  rocks  beneath 
them,  they  are  interfered  by  large  crevices,  and  have 
an  appearance  of  walls,  pyramids,  &c.  according  to  the 
pofition  of  the  eye  in  viewing  rhem.  In  thofe  parts, 
howeva-,  where  they  lie  upon  even  ground,  or  fuch  as 
has  only  a  gentle  iuclination,  tlie  furface  of  the  ice  is 
nearly  uniform,  the  crevices  bemg  few  and  narrow,  and- 
the  glacier  being  croficd  by  trave'llers  on  foot  withoiu. 
any  difficulty.  The  furface  of  the  ice  is  rough  and  gra- 
nulated, fo  that  people  may  walk  ujxm  it  excepting  fuch 
places  as  have  a  fteep  defceiit.  It  is  opaque,  full  of 
iinall  bubbles  about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  very  porous,  and 
greatly  refcmbles  a  mixture  of  fnow  and  water  congeal- 
i  B  2  ci 
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Glaciers,   ed.     A  vaft  quantity  of  (lones  and  earth  falls  down 

■ V '  from  the  mountains  upon  the  glaciers,  and  are  by  them 

thrown  ofTon  each  lide  according  to  the  defcentof  the 
ice,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained.  The  place  on 
which  tliefc  reft  is  more  hard  and  elevated  than  the  reft 
of  the  ice,  and  is  very  difficult  to  walk  upon  ;  the  earth 
is  likewife  laid  upon  them  in  fuch  regular  heaps,  that 
it  appears  to  have  been  done  by  art.  This  colleftion 
of  earth  and  ftones  is  termed  by  the  natives  the  Mo- 
raiiie. 

Mr  Coxe,  who  vifitcd  the  glacier  des  Bois,  informs 
us,  that  the  appearance  of  it  at  a  diftance  was  fo  tremen- 
dous, that  it  feemed  impracticable  to  croCs  it.      Nume- 
rous and  broad  chafms  interfered  it  in  every  diredion; 
but  entering  upon  it,  the  company  found  that  courage 
.md  adivity  were  only  required  to  accomplilh  the  talk. 
They  had  large  nails  in  their  Ihoes  and  I'piked  fticks  ; 
which  on  this  occalion  were  found  to  be  particularly 
ferviccable.    Having  palled  the  Moraine,  and  defcend- 
ed  upon  the  glacier  itlelf,  they  found  the  ice  fbftened 
by  a  warm  wind  which  rendered  it  lefs  flippery  than 
ui'ual.     Having  walked  acrofs  it  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  they  came  again  to  the  Moraine,  along  which 
diey  continued  their  jom-ncy  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
entered  upon  the  great  body  ot  the  glacier.     "  Here 
^fays  Mr  Coxe)  it  was  curious  to  obfervc  the  numerous 
little  rills  produced  by  the  collcibon  of  drops   occa- 
fioncd  by  the  thawing  of  the  ice  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  glacier :  thefe  little  rills  hollow  outfmall  channels, 
and,torrcnt-like,precipitatethemfelves  into  the  chafms 
with  a  violcntnoife,  incrcafmgthe  body  of  waters  form- 
ed by  the  melting  of  the  interior  furface,  and  finding 
an  outlet  under  the  immenfe  arch  of  ice  in  the  valley 
ofChamouni,  from  which  the  Arveron  rulhes."     As 
our  traveller  proceeded  on   his  journey,  he  was  fur - 
prized  by  the  noife  of  a  large  fragment  of  rock  which 
had  detached  itfelffrom  oncofthehigheft  needles,  and 
bounded  from  one  precipice  to  another  with  great  re- 
pidity;   but  before  it  reached  the  plain  it  was  almoft 
reduced  to  dufl.     "  Having  proceeded  about  an  hour 
(fay  she),  we  were  aftoniflied  with  a  view  more  magnifi- 
cent than  imagmation  can  conceive  :  hitherto  the  glaci- 
ers had  fcarcelyanfwered  my  expe6lations,but  now  they 
far  furpall'ed  them.     Mature  had  clad  herfelf  in  all  her 
terrors.     Before  us  was  a  valley  of  ice  20  miles  in  ex- 
tent, bounded  by  a  circular  glacier  of  pure  unbroken 
fnow,  named  Takul,  which  leads  dire>;l;ly  to  the  foot 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  furroundcd  by  large  conical 
rocks,  terminating  in  fliarp  points  like  the  towersof  an 
ancient  fortification  ;  to  the  right  rofe  a  range  of  mzg- 
nificent  peaks,  their  intervals  filled  with  glaciers;  and 
far  above  the  reft,  the  magnificent  fummit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  his  higheft  point  obfcared  with  clouds.  He  ap- 
peared of  inch  immenfe  magnitude,  that,  at  his  pre- 
fence,  the  circumjacent  moimtains,  however  gigantic, 
feemed  to  fltrink  before  him,  and  hide  their  diminijhed 
i>;ads.     In  half  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  Moraine, 
which  forms  a  boundary  of  the  valley,  crolTed  it,  and 
proceeded  upon  a  body  of  ice  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  broad.  Here  the  ice  was  more  even  and  free  from 
chafms  than  in  the  great  valley.     We  then  pafled  a  fe- 
cond  moraine,  and  beyond  that  another  mals  of  ice  to 
a  thitd  moraine  :  defccndingfromihencc  we  came  upon 
the  laft  ridge  of  ice,  broader  confideral^ly  than  the  two 
fcraicr,  and  full  of  lygc  chafms :  it  is  fcparated  frofli 


the  rock  only  by  a  very  narrow  moraine.     Thefe  mo-    Glacier* 
raines  contain  great  quantities  of  cry  ftal."  ^— ' 

They  continued  to  afcend  the  valley  of  ice,  the  fcene 
conftantly  increafing  in  magnificence  and  horror;  and 
having  walked  about  five  mileson  the  ice,  theyan-ived 
at  laft  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  named  Couvercle, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  ice.     The  doing 
thiswas  extremely  dangerous,  and  at  one  place  very  tre- 
mendous.    It  was  a  bulging  fmooth  rock,  with  a  pre- 
cipice of  conliderable  depth  terminated  by  a  vaft  crevice 
in  the  ice,  which  feemed  to  ftop  all  further  progrefs  : 
a  fmall  hollow  in  the  middle,  however,  artbrdtd  room 
for  one  foot :  and  having  fixed  tliis,  they  fpruug  over  to 
the  other  fide,  being  helped  and  direfted  by  the  guides 
who  went  over  firlt.     Having  gained  the  top  of  the 
Couvercle,  they  had  a  view  of  three  of  the  glaciers,  viz. 
that  of  T'^/Ze-yri' to  the  left,  I'Echaut  mi'iowl,  axiATa- 
kul  on  the  right ;  all  uniting  in  that  great  one  called 
the  Glacisr  de  Bois.  The  Couvercle  ilfclf  is  a  moft  ex- 
traordinary rock,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  ir- 
regular building  with  many  iides;   tlie  fubftance  of 
which  is  granite.     Having  reached  the  top,  they  were 
furprizedwithathunder-ftorm,  from  whence  they  took 
lltelter  under  an  impending  rock.     The  view  was  ex- 
ceedingly magnificent;  the  glaciers  appearing  like  a 
rugged  expanfe  of  frozen    fca  bounded  by  gigantic 
rocks,  and  terminated  by  Mount  Blanc.    A  iuiglcrock 
appeared  of  a  triangular  figure,  covered  with  Alpine- 
plants;  and  which,  by  reafon  of  its  contrail  with  ths 
rugged  and  fnowy  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood, 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Car  dot. — During  this,  as 
well  as  other  excurlions  among  the  Alps,  Mr  Coxe  had 
occalion  to  obfcrve  that  the  colour  of  the  iky  was  of  a 
much  deeper  blue  than  in  the  lower  regions. 

The  upper  glaciers  may  be  fubdivided  into  thofc 
which  cover  the  fummits,  and  thofe  which  extend  along 
the  fides  of  the  Alps.  Thofe  on  the  very  fiunmit, 
however,  though  they  have  the  appearance  of  ice,  are 
not  fo  in  reality,  but  confift  entirely  of  fnow  hardened 
by  the  extreme  cold.  M.  Saullure  found  that  which, 
covered  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc  to  be  penetrable,thouglx 
with  difficulty,  by  a  ftick  ;  but  below  this  hard  cruft 
was  a  foft  fnow  without  coherence.  The  fides  are  co- 
vered with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  fnow ;  by  reafon  of  the 
fupcrior  power  of  the  fummer  fun  to  diflTolve  the  fnow, 
which  afterwards  congeals  into  hard  ice. 

Several  conjeftures  have  been  made  concerning  the 
formation  of  thefe  extraordinary  bodies  of  ice.  Mr 
Coxe  agrees  with  M.  Gruner  in  opinion,  that  they  are 
produced  by  the  continual  dilfolution  of  the  fnow  in 
fummer,  and  its  congelation  by  the  fucceeding  frofts. 
Hence,  on  the  fummits  of  the  mountains  where  the  fun 
has  very  little  power,  the  glacier  is  foft,  and  contams 
no  ice :  as  we  defcend  the  mountains  the  confiftence 
becomes  firmer,  becaufe  there  is  aconfiderable  mixtiure 
of  fnow-watcr,  the  congelation  of  which  augments  the 
liardnefs  ;  and  in  the  valleys,  the  glacier  is  hardeft  of 
all,  becaufe  the  portion  of  water  is  there  much  fupcrior 
to  that  of  the  fnow.  Hence  it  feems  plain  that  the 
gla<:iers  derive  their  origiji  fromtJic  meltingof  the  fnow 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountr.ijis,  and  the  congela- 
tion of  the  water  as  it  advances :  and  to  this  caufe 
M.  Sauffiire  adds  the  quantity  of  fnow  which  often 
rolls  down  into  the  valleys  and  congcajs  along  with  the 
Wilier  juft  mentioned. 
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Glacicra.       Another  queftion  concerning  the  glaciers  naturally 

' '  occurs,  namely,  Whether  they  are  to  be  coulidered  as 

in  a  flate  of  increafcor  diminution  ?  Mr  Coxe  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  they  occaiionally  increaie  and  decreafe  ;  in 
proof  of  which  he  adduces  the  following  obfervation. 
'<■  rhe  borders  of  the  glacier  of  Montanvert  are  moft- 
ly  fi^irted  with  trees  :  towards  its  bafc  a  vail  arch  of 
ice  rifes  to  near  loo  feetin  height  ;  under  which  the 
river  Arvcron  rulhcs  with  conliderable  force,  and  in  a 
large  body  of  water.  As  we  approached  the  ice,  we 
palled  through  a  wood  of  tirs  ;  thole  trees  which  Hand 
at  a  little  dilbance  from  the  arch  are  about  80  feet  higli, 
and  are  undoubtedly  of  a  very  great  age.  Between 
thefe  and  the  glacier  the  trees  are  of  a  later  growth  ;  as 
is  evident  from  then-  texture  and  inferior  lize.  Others 
ftill  fmaller,  have  been  overturned  and  enveloped  in  the 
ice  :  there  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  regular  gradation  in 
the  age  of  thefe  fevcral  trees,  from  the  largcll  which 
areftanding,  tothelinalleflthatlieprofti-ate." — Hence 
our  author  concludes,  that  the  glacier  once  extended 
as  far  as  the  row  of  fmall  firs  ;  but  that,  upon  its  gra- 
dual diflblution,  a  number  of  trees  lliot  up  on  the  fpot 
It  had  occupied;  lince  which  time  the  ice  has  again  ad- 
vanced, and  overturned  the  lafh  grown  trees  before 
they  had  attained  to  any  confiderable  height. — This  he 
thinks  alio  confirmed  by  tlie  following  fad — "  Large 
Itones  of  granite  are  ufually  found  at  a  fmall  dillance 
from  the  extremities  of  theglacier.  Thefe  Itones  have 
certainly  fallen  from  the  raoimtains  upon  the  ice  ;  have 
been  carried  on  in  its  progrefs  ;  and  have  tumbled  into 
the  plain  upon  the  diffolution  or  linking  of  the  ice  which 
fupported  them.  Thefe  Itones,  which  the  natives  call 
Morai/ie,  form  a  kind  oi  border  towards  the  foot  of  the 
valley  of  ice,  and  have  been  pullied  lorward  by  the  gla- 
cier in  \ia  advances :  they  extend  even  to  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  the  larger  pines." 

In  oppofition  to  thofe  who  maintain  that  there  is  a 
conftant  accumulation  of  ice  and  fnow  in  the  Alpine 
regions,  oui  author  makes  the  following  remarks. 
I.  Between  the  years  1776  and  17^5  the  glacier  of 
Grindelevald  had  diininilhed  to  fiich  a  degree,  that  the 
fpot  which  its  extremity  occupied  in  the  former  year, 
was  at  leaft  400  paces  from  that  occupied  by  ii  in  the 
latter.  2.  In  the  year  1785  the  Muraillcs  de  Glace, 
which  in  1 776  he  had  defcribed  as  forming  the  border 
of  the  glacit  rof  Bolfon,  no  longer  exilled  ;  and  young 
trees  had  Ihot  up  in  the  parts  which  were  then  covered 
by  the  glacier  of  Montanvert.  Still,  however,  it  may 
be  urged,  that  thefe  ch aiges  only  take  place  in  the 
valleys  where  the  power  of  the  inn  is  confiderable ; 
and  that  from  thence  we  cannot  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  what  pifles  in  the  more  elevated  regions,  where 
in  all  probability  more  fnow  fall  •.  than  can  be  dilFolved. 
In  fupport  of  fhis  opinion,  it  is  alleged,  that  tlie  cold 
produced  b^  henals  of  ice  already  formed  ought  to 
augmcat  it  flillmore  ;  and  that,  within  tbcmtnoryof 
the  pi  efent  generati  nt,  many  places  have  been  "-overcd 
with  ice  which  were  not  fo  before.  To  thefe  argu- 
ments, however,  Mr  Coxe  replies,  that  the  caufcs, 
which  dijuinilh  the  ice  in  the  upper  regions,  a.c  no 
lefs  poweriul  than  the  cold  which  tends  to  auirment 
it.  Thefe  are,  i.  Rain  or  fleet  ;  which  falling  upon 
ihe  lower  glaciers,  thaw  the  ice,  increafe  the  rills  on 
Its  (urface,  excavate  channels,  and  in  many  ways  tend 
to  dimiuiih  its  (quantity.     3.  Evaporation,  which  takes 


place  even  from  the  furface  of  tlie  ice  itfelf,  adls  flill   Glaciers 
more  powerfully  ;  and  its  aclioii  is  not  confined  to  any  I 

particular  feafon.      3.  The  falling  of  the  fnow  and  ^'^dutori. 
ice  ;     both    that    which    comes    gradually    from    the 
clouds,  and  which  defcends  from  the  mountains   in 
great  malfes,   ciWcAhy  thtwiustsavalunciiis.  When 
thefe  lait  fall  down  into  milder  regions,  though  fome- 
timcs  they  rnay  relilt  the  influence  of  tiie  fun  and 
form  ice-valleys,  yet  they  generally  dillblve.     They 
are  moll  common  in  the  upper  glaciers,  though  fome- 
timcs  they  defcend  upon  the  lower,  while  the  gradual, 
defcent  of  fnow  from  the  clouds,  wliich  chiefly  takes 
place  in  the  lower,  contributes  very  much  to  leKen  the 
mafs.     4.  All  the  lower  glaciers  or  valleys  of  ice  reii: 
on  an  inclined  plane,  are  hollow,  and  undermined  by 
torrents  which  are  conflantly  flowing  from  the  upper 
glaciers,  as  well  as  from  their  own  lowernioll  furface. 
Their  foundation  being  thus  conflantly  diminilhing, 
the  lower   glaciers  are  carried  imperceptibly  lorward 
mto  the  cultivated  fields,  where  an  end  is  necellarily  put 
to   their  progrefs  by  the  heat  of  the  lun.     Hence  we 
may  fee  the  reafon  of  that  llrangc  phenomenon  taken 
notice  of  by  Mr  Coxe,  that  with  one  hand  lie  could 
touch  ripe  corn,  and  with  the  other  folid  ice.     This 
defcent  of  the  glacier  is  demonllrated  from  the  trees 
overturned  by  it,  and  the  moraine  always  obferved  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lower  glaciers.     5.  The  heat  of  the 
fun  is  an  evident  caufe  of  the  diminution  of  the  gla- 
ciers.    To  this  Mr  Coxe  adds  another  caufe  lefs  gene- 
rally known,  viz.  the  warm  winds  which  blow  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day  both  In  the  upper  and  lower  glaciers. 
"  Thelc  warm  winds  (fays  he)  are  during  fummer  fo 
common  in   thofe  parts,  that  I  never  crofled  a  glacier 
without  feeling  in  fomc  particular  pofitions  a  warmth 
iimilar  to  the  air  of  a  liot-bath."     6.  Another  caufe 
is  tiicmean  temperature  of  the  earth  itfelf ;  which, 
where  it  is  not  expofed  to  the  piercing  cold  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  is  found  to  have  a  temperature  always  above 
the  freezing  point.     As  the  vail  thicknefs  of  the  fu- 
pcrincunibentice,  therefore,  is  in  the  prefent  cafe  abun- 
dantly futficicnt  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  it  is  plain  that  the  lower  fiu-facc  of  it  mull,  by 
being  m  contaft  with  the  earth,  continually  decay. 
With  regard  to  the  other  argument  drawn  from  the 
known  increafe  of  the  ice  in  fome  places,  Mr  Coxe 
does  not  deny  it ;  both  infills,  that  there  is  no  continual 
increafe  of  the  whole,  but  that  if  it  increafes  in  fome 
places,  it  diminifhes  in  others  ;  and  his  opinion  in  this 
refpeft  was    confirmed  by  thofe  who    frequent   the 
motm  tains. 

GLACIS,  in  building,  an  eafy  infenfible  flope  or 
declivity. 

The  defcent  of  the  glacis  is  lefs  fleep  than  that  of 
the  talus.  In  gardening,  a  defcent  fometimes  begins 
in  talus,  and  ends  in  glacis. 

Tac  glacis  of  the  corniche,  is  an  eafy  imperceptible 
flope  in  the  cyniatium,  to  promote  the  defcent  and 
draining  of  the  rain-water. 

v.=i.Acis,  xi  'brtification,  that  mafs  of  earth  which 
fervcs  a:-  a  parapet  to  the  covered  way,  doping  eafily 
tov.  ards  the  cliampaign  or  field. 

GLAl'E,  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  an  open- 
ing and  lijjht  paflage  made  through  a  wood,  by  lopping 
off  the  branches  of  trees  along  that  v;ay. 
GLADIATORS,  in  antiqiuty,  perfons  who  fought, 
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■Oladiattirs.  generally  in  the  arena  at  Rome,  for  the  entertainment 

^ of  the  people. 

The  gladiators  were  ufiially  Haves,  anj  fought  out 
of  necelllty  ;  though  fometinies  freemen  made  profcl- 
iion  thereof,  like  prize-tighters,  for  a  livelihood. 
The  Romans  borrowed  this  cruel  diverfion  from  the 
Aiiatics;  fome  fuppofe  that  there  was  policy  in  the 
praftice,  the  frequent  combats  of  gladiators  tending  to 
accurtom  the  people  to  defpife  dangers  and  death. 

The  origin  of  fuch  combats  feems  to  be  as  follows. 
From  the  earlieft  times  with  which  we  have  any  ac- 
quaintance in  profane  hiftory,  it  had  been  the  cnllom 
to  lacrifice  captives,  or  prifoners  of  war,  to  the  manes 
of  the  great  men  who  had  died  in  the  engagement: 
thus  Achilles,  in  the  Iliad,  lib.xxiii.  facrifices  twelve 
young  Trojans  10  the  manes  of  Patroclus;  and  in  Virgil, 
lib.  xi.  ver.  8 1 .  jEneas  fends  captives  to  Evander,  to  be 
facrificed  at  the  funeral  of  his  fon  Pallas. 

In  courfe  of  time  they  came  alfo  to  facrifice  Haves 
at  the  funerals  of  all  perfons  of  condition  :  this  was 
even  effeemed  a  neccflary  part  of  the  ceremony  ;  but 
as  it  would  have  appeared  barbarous  to  have  mallacred 
them  like  beafls,  they  were  appointed  to  fight  with 
each  other,  and  endeavour  to  i'ave  their  own  lives 
by  killing  their  adverfary.  This  feenied  fomewhat  lei's 
inhuman,  becaufe  there  M'as  a  poifibility  of  avoiding 
death,  by  an  exertion  of  fkill  and  courage. 

This  occalionedthe  profeflion  ofgladiator  to  become 
an  art:  hence  arofe  mailers  of  the  art,  and  men  learned 
to  fight  and  exercifc  it.  Thefe  maflers,  whom  the 
Latins  alled/ani/la-,  bought  them  llaves  to  be  trained 
up  to  this  cruel  trade,  whom  they  afterwards  fold  to 
fuch  as  had  occalion  to  prefent  the  people  with  fo  hor- 
rible a  Ihow. 

Thefe  exhibitions  were  at  firfl  performed  near  the 
fepnlchre  of  the  deceafed,  or  about  the  funeral  pile  ; 
but  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  circus  and  amphi- 
theatres, and  became  ordinary  amufcments. 

Thefirfllhow  of  gladiators,  cMedmunus  g/arfiato- 
I  inn,  was  exhibited  at  Rome,  according  to  Valerius 
MaxiiTius,by  M.  and  D.  Brutus, upon  the  death  of  their 
father,  in  the  year  of  the  city  490.  On  thisoccafion 
there  were  probably  only  three  pair  of  gladiators.  In 
573,  the  three  fonsof  M.  Amiilius  Lepidus  the  augur, 
who  had  been  three  times  conful,entertained  the  people 
with  the  cruel  pleafure  of  feeing  22  gladiators  fight  in 
the  forum.  In  547,  the  firfl  Africanus  diverted  his  army 
at  New  Carthage  with  a  Ihow  of  gladiators,  which  he 
exhibited  in  honour  of  his  father  and  uncle,  who  had 
begun  the  reduction  of  Spain.  In  procefs  of  time,  the 
Romans  became  ib  fond  of  thefe  bloody  entertainments, 
that  not  only  the  heirofany  great  and  rich  citizen  late- 
ly deceafed,  but  alltheprincipalmagiflrates,  prefenttd 
thepeople  with  Ihowsof  this  nature,  to  procure  their af- 
feftion.  The  sdiles,  pretors,  confuls,  and,  above 
all,  the  candidates  for  oihces,  made  their  court  to  the 
people,  by  entertaining  them  frequently  with  thefe 
fights  :  and  the  prieils  were  fometimes  the  exhibitors 
of  the  barbarous  (hows  ;  for  we  meet  with  \\it.  lud't  pon- 
tifici'.lis  in  Suetonius,  Auguft.  cap.  44.  and  with  the 
ludl  faciiJotaUsj'm.  Pliny,  Epift.  lib.  vii.  As  for  the 
emperors,  it  was  fo  much  their  interefl  to  ingratiate 
chemfelveswith  the  populace,  thai  they  obliged  them 
witli  combats  of  gladiators  almofl  upon  all  occafions  : 
«uid  as  thefe  increafed,  the  nainbcr  of  combatants  in- 


crealed  likcwife.  Accordingly,  Julius  Csefar,  in  his  Gladiatorii 
aedilelhip,  divertedthepeople  with  320  couple.  Titus  — """^ 
exhibited  a  Ihow  of  gladiators,  wild  beafls,  and  repre- 
fentations  of  fea-fights,  which  lafled  200  days  ;  and 
Trajan  continued  a  folemnity  of  this  nature  for  123 
days  ;  during  which  time  he  brought  out  1000  pair  of 
gladiators.  Before  this  time,  under  tlie  republic,  the 
number  of  gladiators  was  fo  great,  that  when  the  eon- 
fpiracy  of  Catiline  broke  out,  the  fenate  ordered 
them  to  be  difperfed  into  the  garrifon  and  fecnred^ 
left  they  Ihould  have  joined  the  difaffei-fed  party.  See 
Ci-iD/ATOR's-lVar. 

Thefe  fports  were  become  fo  common,  and  their 
confequences  in  a  variety  of  refpeds  fo  dangerous, 
that  Cicero  preferred  a  law  that  no  perfon  fliould  ex- 
hibit a  thow  of  gladiators  within  two  years  before  he 
appeared  candidate  for  any  office.  Julius  Casfar  order- 
ed, that  only  a  certain  number  of  men  of  this  profef- 
fion  fhould  be  in  Rome  at  a  time  ;  Auguilus  decreed, 
that  only  two  (liows  of  gladiators  fliould  be  prefented 
in  a  year,  and  never  above  iixty  couple  of  combatants 
iji  a  ihow  ;  and  Tiberius  provided  by  an  order  of  fe- 
nate, that  no  perfon  fliould  have  the  privilege  of  gra- 
tifying the  people  with  fuch  a  folemnity  milcfs  he  was 
worth  400,000  fellerces.  They  were  alfo  confiderably 
regulated  by  Nerva. 

The  emperor  Claudius  reflrained  them  to  certain 
occafions:  but  he  loon  afterwards  annulled  what  he  de- 
creed, and  private  perfons  began  to  exhibit  them  at 
pleafiu-e  as  ufual  ;  and  fome  carried  the  brutal  fatis- 
faftion  fo  far  as  to  have  them  at  their  ordinary  feafls. 
And  not  (laves  only,  but  other  perfons,  would  hire 
themfelves  to  this  infamous  office. 

The  mafler  of  the  gladiators  made  them  all  firfl  fwear 
that  they  would  fight  to  death;  and  if  they  failed,  they 
were  put  to  deatli  either  by  fire  or  fwords,  clubs, 
whips,  or  the  like. 

It  was  a  crime  for  the  wretches  to  complain  when 
they  Were  wounded,  or  to  afk  for  death  or  feek  to 
avoid  it  when  overcome  j  but  it  was  nfual  for  the  em- 
peror or  the  people  td  grant  them  life  when  they  gave 
no  fign  of  fear,  but  waited  the  fatal  flroke  with  cou- 
rage and  intrepidity  :  Auguflus  even  decreed  that  it 
lliould  always  be  granted  them. 

From  flaves  and  freedmen  the  inhuman  fport  at 
length  fpread  to  people  of  rank  and  condition  ;  fo  that 
Auguflus  was  obliged  to  iffue  a  public  edi6"t  that  none 
of  the  fenatorian  order  fhould  become  gladiators  ;  and 
foon  after  he  laid  the  fame  rellraint  on  the  knights  : 
neverthelefs  Nero  is  related  to  have  brought  up- 
wards of  400  fenators  and  600  Roman  knights  up- 
on the  arena  ;  though  Lipfius  takes  both  thefe  num- 
bers to  be  falfificd,  and  not  without  reafon  reduces 
them  to  40  fenators  and  60  knights  :  yet  Domitian, 
that  other  monflcr  of  cruelty,  refined  upon  Nero,  ex- 
hibiting combats  of  women  in  the  night-time. 

Coniiantine  the  Great  is  faid  to  have  firft  prohibited 
the  combats  of  gladiators  in  the  Eaft.  At  leafl  he  for- 
bad thofe  whoVere  condemned  todeathfor  their  crimes 
to  be  employed  ;  there  being  an  order  flill  extant  to 
the  fra^fefha  Pra:forii  rither  to  fend  them  to  work  in 
the  mines  in  lieu  thereof:  it  is  dated  at  Berytus  in 
Phoenicia  the  ifl  of  Oclober  325. 

The  emperor  Honorius  forbad  them  at  Rome  on  oc- 
cafion  of  the  death  of  Teleniachus,  who  coming  our 
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Gladiator,  of  the  Eall  into  Rome  at  the  time  of  one  of  thefe  fpec- 
^  "  tacks,  went  down  into  the  arena,  and  ufed  all  his  tn- 
deavoars  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  continuing  the 
fport ;  upon  which  the  fpeftators  of  that  carnage,  tired 
with  anger,  floned  him  to  dcatli.  It  mull  be  obferved, 
however,  that  the  pracilice  was  not  entirely  abolillicd 
in  the  Well  before  Thcodoric  king  of  the  Oftrogoths. 
Hoiiorius,  on  the  occalion  firfl  mentioned,  had  prohibit- 
ed them  ;  but  the  prohibition  does  not  feeni  to  have  been 
executed.  Thcodoric, in  the  year  500,  aboliffied  them 
linally. 

Some  time  before  the  day  of  combat,  the  perfon  who 
prefcnted  the  people  with  the  lliows  gave  them  notice 
thereof  by  programmas  or  bills,  containing  the  names 
of  the  gladiators,  and  the  marks  whereby  they  were 
to  be  diftinguilhed  :  for  each  had  his  feveral  badge  ; 
which  was  moft  commonly  a  peacock's  feather,  as 
appears  from  the  fcholiafl  of  Juvenal  on  the  158th 
verfeof  the  third  fatire,  and  Turnebus  Adverf.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  8.  They  alio  gavenotice  how  long  the  lliows  would 
lail,  and  how  many  couples  of  gladiators  there  were  ; 
and  it  even  appears  from  the  J2d  verfe  of  the  feventh 
fatire  of  the  fecond  book  of  Horace,  that  they  fome- 
times  made  reprefentations  of  thefe  things  in  painting, 
as  is  pradifed  among  us  by  thofe  who  have  any  thing 
to  fliow  at  fairs. 

The  day  bcmg  come,  they  began  the  entertainment 
by  bringing  two  kinds  of  weapons  ;  the  firlt  were 
Haves  or  wooden  tiles,  called  rudes ;  and  the  fecond 
Were  eifedivc  weapons,  as  fwords,  poniards,  &c. 
The  firfl  were  called  anna  lujaria,  or  exercitoi  ia  ;  the 
fecond  dicretoria,  as  being  given  by  decree  or  fentence 
of  the  prsEtor,  or  of  him  at  wliofe  expence  the  fpec- 
tacle  was  exhibited.  They  began  to  fence  or  Ikir- 
miQi  with  the  firft,  wliich  was  to  be  the  prelude 
to  the  battle  ;  and  from  thefe,  when  well  warmed, 
they  advanced  to  the  ftcond  at  the  found  of  the 
trumpets,  with  which  they  fought  naked.  Then 
t\\ey  wtvt  liiA  vertcre  arma.  The  terms  of  flriking 
were  feUre  &  rcpetere  ;  of  avoiding  a  blow,  exire ; 
and  when  one  of  the  combitants  received  a  remark- 
able wound,  his  adverfary  or  the  people  cried  out, 
Habet  or  Hoc  kabet.  The  tirll  part  of  the  engagement 
was  called  ve?iutare,fr^l:idcre;  andthe  fecond,f/.7;/;c<?/v 
ad  cert um,  ot  verfis  armii  prignarc-  :  and  fome  authors 
think,  with  much  probability,  that'it  is  to  thefe  two 
kinds  of  combat  that  St  Paul  alludes  in  the  palfage 
I  Cor.  ix.  26,  27.  "  I  fight,  not  as  one  that  beateth 
the  air  ;  but  I  keep  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  fub- 
jcAion." 

If  the  vanquilhcd  fiu-rendered  his  arms,  it  was  not 
in  the  victor's  power  to  grant  him  life  :  it  was  the 
people  during  the  time  of  the  republic,  andthe  prince 
or  people  during  the  time  of  the  empire,  that  were 
alone  empowered  to  grant  the  boon.  The  reward 
of  tlie  conqueror  was  a  branch  of  palm-tree,  and 
a  fum  of  money,  probably  collefted  among  the  fpec- 
tators:  fometimes  they  gave  him  his  conge,  or  dif- 
mifled  him  by  putting  one  of  the  wooden  files  or 
rudii  in  his  hand  ;  and  fometimes  they  even  gave 
him  his  freedom,  putting  the  pileus  on  his  head. 
The  fign  or  indication,  whereby  the  fpectators  flrow- 
ed  that  they  granted  the  favour,  wdiS  proiiere  potUccm, 
which  M.  Dacier  takes  to  be  a  clenching  of  the  fingers 
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of  both  hands  between  one  another,  and  fo  holding  Gladiator, 

tlie  two  thumbs  upright  clofc  together  ;  and,  when  Gbdiolus. 

they  would  have  the  combat  finiflied  and  the  vauipiilh-   "     '^—~' 

ed  dain,  vnrtcrunt  pulliccm,  they  bent  backtlie  thumb  ; 

which  we  learn  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  ver.  56.     The 

gladiators  challenged  or  defied  each  other,   by  fliow- 

mg  the  little    finger  ;    and,    by    extending    this,    or 

fome  other,   during  the   combat,  they  owned  them- 

fclves  vanquilhcd,  and  begged  mercy  from  tjie  pcojile : 

Vidi  olL-afa?!!  d'lgiti  vatiam  a  populo pojlulabaiit,  fays 

the  old  fcholiafl  on  Perlius. 

There  were  various  kinds  of  gladiators,  diflinguifhed 
by  their  weapons,  manner,  and  time  of  fighting,  &c. 
as.  The  andabatie,  mentioned  under  Andabat*.  The 
catcrvarli,  who  always  fought  in  troops  and  companies, 
number  againfl  number ;  or,  according  to  otliers,  who 
fought  promifeuoully,  without  any  certain  order.  The 
diiitachie,  who  fought  armed  with  two  poniards  or  fwords, 
or  with  fwordand  dagger.  The  e^edarii,  who  fought  in 
cars.  Th-eJifcaL's,  nv  ds'fariaiit,  who  belonged  to  the 
emperor's  company  ;  and  who,  being  more  robuil  and 
dexterous  than  the  rell,  were  frequently  called  lor; 
and  therefore  named  alio  polfulaliti}.  Several  other 
kinds  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  authors. 

C LADi /ITORS  JViir  (bell am  Ciadlatonau  or  Sparta- 
ciim),  called  alfo  ihefervUe  war,  was  a  war  which  tiie 
Romans  fullained  about  the  year  of  their  city  680. 
Spartacus,  Crinus,  and  Oenomaus,having  efcaped,  with, 
other  gladiators  to  the  number  of  feventy-four,  out 
of  the  place  where  they  had  been  kept  at  Capua,  ga- 
thered together  a  body  of  llaves,  put  themfelves  at 
their  head,  rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  all  Campa- 
nia, and  gained  feveral  viclories  over  the  Roman  prae- 
tors. At  length  they  were  defeated  in  the  year  6S2, 
at  the  extremity  of  Italy ;  having,  in  vain,  attempted 
to  pals  over  into  Sicily. 

This  war  proved  very  formidable  to  the  Romnns. 
Crafllis  was  not  able  to  finifn  it :  the  great  Pompey 
was  forced  to  be  fent  as  general. 

The  Dying  Gladiator,  a  mofl  valuable  monument 
of  ancient  fculpture,  which  is  nowprefervcd  in  tlie  pa- 
lace of  Chighi.  This  man,  when  he  had  received  the 
mortal  flroke,ispartieularlycareful7///iroc«7«i<jr/jo«^//f,, 
that  he  might  fall  honourably.  He  is  feated  in  a  re- 
clining pollure  on  the  ground,  and  has  jufl  {Irength 
fufficient  to  fupport  himfelf  on  his  right  arm:  and  in. 
liis  expiring  moments  it  is  plainly  fccn,  that  he  does- 
not  abandon  himfelf  to  grief  and  dejeftion  ;  but  is  fo- 
licitous  to  maintain  that  firmnefs  of  afpert  which  the 
gladiators  valued  themfelves  on  preferving  in  tliis  fea^ 
ion  of  diflrefs,  and  that  attitude  which  they  liad  learnt 
of  the  maflers  of  defence.  He  fears  not  death,  nor 
fcems  to  betray  any  tokens  of  fear  by  his  countenance,, 
nor  to  ihed  one  tear:  quh  /iiediocris  gladiator  iiige>/iuit, 
quis  -jultujri  viutavit  unquam,  qitis Hon  uioJoJletit,  veriivi 
etiam  dccuhuit  turpil-vr,  fays  Cicero,  in  that  part  of  his 
Tufculan  where  he  is  defcribing  the  allonilhing  firm- 
nefs of  thole  perfons.  We  fee,  in  this  inllance,  not- 
withilauding  his  remaining  ftrengtli,  that  he  has  but 
a  moment  to  live;  and  we  vievv- him  with  attention, 
that  we  may  fee  him  exphe  and  fall :  thus  the  ancients 
knew  how  to  animate  marble,  anj  to  give  it  almoIL 
every  expreffioii  of  life. 

GLADIOLUS,    CoRN-KLAG  :     A    genus    of    the 
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Clair,      monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
Glamor-    plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
ganfhire.   fixth  order,  Eiifnt^.     The  corolla  is  fexpartiie,  and 
*       "       '  ringent ;  the  flamina  afccnding  snd  bending  upwards. 
Tliere  arc  lo  fpecics,  of  which  the  mofl  remarkable  is 
the   communis,  or  common  gladiolus.     This  hath  a 
round,  conipreffed,  tuberous  root  ;  long  fword-fliaped 
leaves  ;  an  ereft  flower-llalk,  two  or  three  feet  high  ; 
the  top  garnilhed  with  feveral  pretty  large  flowers  of  a 
red  or  white  colour,  having  each  lix  petals.     They  ap- 
pear in  May  and  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  plenty  of 
feed  in  Augufl.    The  plants  are  very  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation.     They  are  propagated 
by  offsets  from  the  roots. 

GLAIR  of  eggs,  is  the  fame  as  the  white  of  eggs, 
and  is  ufcd  as  a  varniih  for  preferving  paintings.  For 
this  purpolc  it  is  beat  to  an  imftuous  confillence,  and 
commonly  mixed  with  a  little  brandy  or  fpiritof  wine, 
to  make  it  work  more  freely,  and  with  a  lump  of  fu- 
gar  to  give  it  body  and  prevent  its  cracking  :  and  then 
fpreadover  the  pifture  or  panning  witli  a  brufli. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,  a  county  of  South 
Wales,  faid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  Welfli  words  Cviald  Morgan,  or  "  the 
county  of  Morgan,"  and  fuppofcd  to  have  been  thus 
called  from  a  prince  of  this  part  of  the  country,  faid 
to  have  been  killed  800  years  before  the  birth  of 
our  Savioiu- :  but  fome  other  writers  derive  the  name 
from  the  word  May,  which  in  the  Britilh  tongue 
fignilies  the/Ja  ;  this  being  a  maritime  county.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth,  and  part  of  the  weft,  by  Brif- 
tol  channel ;  on  the  north-weft,  by  Caermarthenfliire  ; 
on  the  north,  by  Brecknocklhke  ;  and  on  the  eaft,  by 
Monmouth ihire.  It  extends  48  miles  in  length,  from 
eaft  to  weft,  27  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
is  116  in  cu-cumference.  It  is  divided  into  10  hun- 
dreds, in  which  are  one  city,  7  market-towns,  1 18  pa- 
rifttes,  about  10,000  houfes,  and  58,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Llandaft'.  This  county,  in  the. 
lime  of  the  Romans,  was  part  of  the  diflrict  inhabited 
by  the  Sihires  and  had  feveral  Roman  ftations.  Thus 
Boverton,  a  few  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Cowbridge,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Bovium  of  Antoninus  ;  Neath  to  be 
his  Nidum  ;  and  Loghor,  to  the  weft  of  Swanfey,  to 
be  his  Laucarum.  The  principal  rivers  of  this  county 
are  the  Rhymny,  the  Taff,  the  Ogmore,  the  Avon, 
the  Cledaugh,  and  the  Tave.  The  air,  in  the  fouth 
part,  towards  the  fea,  is  temperate  and  healthful ;  but 
the  northern  part,  which  is  mountainous,  is  cold  and 
piercing,  full  of  thick  woods,  extremely  barren,  and 
thin  of  inhabitants.  The  mountains,  however,  ferve 
to  feed  herds  of  cattle,  and  fend  forth  fb.-earas  which 
add  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
county :  they  have  likewife  coal  and  lead  ore.  The 
fouth  part  is  fo  remarkably  fertile,  pleafant,  and  po- 
pulous, that  it  is  generally  ftyled  the  garden  of  Wales  ; 
but  it  has  no  manufafture.  This  county  was  former- 
ly fidl  of  caftles,  moft  of  which  are  now  fallen  to  de- 
cay. It  has  many  fmall  harbours  on  the  coaft  for 
exporting  coals  and  provifions.  Of  the  former  it 
fends  large  quantities  both  to  England  and  Ireland  ; 
but  of  the  latter,  to  England  almoft  folcly,  efpecially 
butter.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  one 
for  the  fhire,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Cardiff  the 
capital. 
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GLAMOUR,  or  Glamer,  an  old  term  of  popu-  Glamour 
lar  fuperftition  in  Scotland,  denoting  a  kind  of  ma- 
gical mift  believed  to  be  railed  by  forcerers,  and  which 
deluded  their  fpedtators  with  vifions  of  things  which 
had  no  real  exiftence,  altered  the  appearance  of  thofe 
which  really  did  exill,  &c. — Theealtern  nations  have 
a  limilar  iuperftition,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  Entertainments  and  other  works  of  Orien- 
tal fiction. 

GLAND,  in  anatomy.     See  Anatomy,  n°   128. 

GLANDERS.     Sea  Farriery,  \  xvi. 

GLANDORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  lituated  in  the 
coimty  of  Cork  and  province  of  Munfter,  near  the  har- 
bour of  that  name. 

Cl  4.\U(jRf>  Harbour,  fituated  two  leagues  weft  of  the 
Galley-head  in  the  county  of  Cork,  province  of  Miui- 
fter,  N.  Lat.  51.  22.  Weft.  Lon.  8.  56.  Betwcenthis 
harbour  and  Rofs  the  coaft  continues  high  and  bold, 
with  only  two  fmall  coves  ;  that  to  the  eaft  called 
RliUcove,  and  that  to  the  weft  Coiucove.  This  harbour 
lies  three  miles  weft  of  Rofs  ;  and  though  fmall,  is  an 
exceeding  good  one  ;  near  it  is  a  callle  of  the  fame 
name,  and  on  the  upper-end  is  a  deep  and  dangerous 
glin,  called  the  Lcfij^.  Glandore  gives  title  of  earl  to 
the  family  of  Crolbie. 

GLANDORP  (Matthias),  a  learned  phyfician, 
born  in  1595,  at  Cologn,  in  which  town  his  fadier 
was  a  furgeon.  After  receiving  a  doctor's  degree  at 
Padua,  and  vifiting  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  he 
fettled  at  Bremen  in  16 18,  where  he  pra(::fifed  phyfic 
and  furgcry  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  was  made 
phyfician  to  the  republic  and  to  the  archbilhop.  He 
publilhed  at  Bremen,  Speculum  chirurgoriau,  Methodus 
viidendx  paronych'ue,  TniBatus  de  polyponarium  affe{iu 
gravijfnno,  iwAC azop hy lacium pol y p ujiiim j ontiziiJfuKO^; 
which  four  pieces  were  colleded  and  publiflied,  with 
his  life  prefixed,  at  London,  in  4to,  T729.  Glan- 
dorp  died  young ;  and  it  muft  fuggeft  a  high  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  that,  notwithftanding  the  great  im- 
provementsin  allbranchesof  fcience,  his  works  fliould 
be  deemed  worthy  a  republication  100  years  after  hie 
death. 

Gi.andul;e  Rsaalcs.     See  Anatomy,  i\°  100. 

GLANS,  in  anatomy,  the  tip  or  button  of  the  pe- 
nis, or  that  part  covered  with  the  prepuce,  called  alfo 
balanus.     See  Anatomy,  p.  7^9,  col.  i. 

Glans  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  tip  or  extremity 
of  the  clitoris,  from  its  refemblance,  both  in  form 
and  ufe,  to  that  of  the  penis.  See  Anatomy,  p.  739, 
col.  2. 

GLANVIL  (Jofeph),  a  learned  and  ingenious,  but 
fanciful  and  credulous  writer  in  the  1  7th  century,  was 
born  at  Plymouth  in  1636,  and  bred  at  Oxford.  He 
became  a  great  admirer  of  Mr  Baxter,  and  a  zealous 
perfon  for  a  commonwealth.  After  the  reftoratiou,  he 
publilhed  The  vanity  of  dogmatizing ;  was  chofen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and,  taking  orders  in 
1662,  wjsprefentedto  thevicarageof  Frome-Selwood 
in  Somerfetthire.  This  fame  year  he  publilhed  his 
Lux  Orientalis i  in  1665,  'h\'iScipfis^cienttJii:a;ViiiAin 
the  year  folio wmg,  So?ne philofophical  confiderationi 
touching  the  being  of  -iuitches  and  Witchcraft,  and  other 
pieces  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  In  1660,  he  publifhed 
Plus  ultra ;  or.  The  progrefs  and  advancement  of  kno-u- 
ledgefuice  the  days  of  Ariftotle.    He  lUiewife  publilhed 
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A fiafonabli  rec'jmmirdati'jn  and  defence  of  nafon ;  and  ami  we  find  liim  marked  among  the  faints  in  the  Ro- 

Philofophia  Pia,  or  A  difcourje  oj  the  rci'!gi(,!is  temper  ninn  kalcndar,  Janiiaiy  !■?.  578. 
'  and  tiiiJincies  rjf  the  e::p.r:tueiitJl  fhilofuphy.    In  1678  The  immediaic  lucceHurs  of  Keniigern  were  Bal- 

he  was  made  a  prebendary   ot  Worcelter,  and  died  in  drcde  and  Convval.     The  firll  tllabliditd    a   rc!i(;ioiis 

16S0.  hoiife  at  Inchinnan  ;   the  fccond  went  into  Lothian  to 

CLARIS,    one   of    the  cantons  of  Swilferland,    is  prcacli  to  the  Saxons  ;  and  both  of  them   arc  ranked  as 

boinidcil  on  the  caft,  partly  by  the  Grifons,  and  part-  faints  in  the  Roman  kalcndar,   Baldrtde  on  the  6i)i  of 

ly  by  the  territory  of  Sar^ans  i  on  the   north,  by  the  March   608,    and  Conwal   on    the  i8th  of   May   612. 

bailiwick  of  Gjfter,  and   by  the  lake  Wahlellatt ;  on  From  this  time,  however,  till  theyear  1 1 15,  we  have  no 

the  call,   by  the  canton  of  Schwits ;  and  on  the  fouth,  dilliuft  accounts  concerning  the  city  or  bifliopric  of 

by  pan  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  -and  part   of  the  leagne  Glalgow.     We  find  then,  that  Dtvid  I.  king  of  Scoi- 

of  the   Gri'.ons.     It  is  a  moanuinoiis  country,   being  land  made  an  attempt  to  retrieve  the  people  from  a 

entirely  within  the  Alps.  flatc   of  grofs  barbarity  into  which    they  were  fallen, 

Glaris,  a  town  of  SwiflVrland,  capital  of  the  can-  and  rcftored  to  the  church  tliofe  lands  of  which  flic  had 
ton  ot  the  fame  name,  is  ieated  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  been  robbed.  The  only  account  we  have  of  the  tranl- 
ofliigh  craggy  mountains.  The  Ibcets  are  large,  and  aftionswiih  regard  toGlafgow,  during  that  period,  is 
the  houfcs  kept  iii  good  repair.  It  has  fomc  public  in  the  inquifitiim  made  by  David  concerning  the 
buildings  ;  among  which  are  two  churches,  one  in  the  chnrch-lands  of  Glafgow,  and  is  as  follows. — "  This 
iniddle  of  the  town,  and  the  other  without  upon  an  church,  by  the  divine  appointment,  admitted  St  Ken- 
eminence.  On  this  eminence  there  is  a  cavern,  with  tigern  into  the  bifhopiic,  who  furniflied  large  draughts 
grotefiji;;  figures  formed  by  the  water  that  drops  there-  of  knowledge  to  thofc  thirfting  after  heavenly  things, 
in.     '1  lie  general    allcmblies  of  the  country  arc  held  &c.  But  a  fraudulent  dcftroyer,  employing  his  common 


Obfiiow. 


jjarbaritj' 
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ple  in  ti'.e 
time  o{  Da- 
vid I. 


hereon  the  hrft  Sundiiys  in  May,  where  all  the  males 
above  th"  age  of  lixteen  ant  obliged  to  appear.  Both 
the  Calvinilts  and  the  Roman  Catholics  are  tolerated 
in  this  town,  and  they  have  divine  fervice  by  turns  in 
the  fame  church.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lint, 
E.  Long.  9.  13.  N.  Lat.  47.6. 

GLASGOW,  a  large  city  of  Lanerkfliire  or  Clydcf- 
dale  in  Scotland,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  4.  30.  N.  Lat. 
5J.  JO. 


wiles,  brought  in,  after  a  long  feries  ot  time,  unac- 
countable fcandals  into  the  Cumbrian  church.  For  af- 
ter St  Kentigern  and  many  of  his  fucceffors  were  re- 
moved to  heaven,  various  diflurbances  every  where  a- 
riling,  not  only  dcftroyed  the  church  and  her  poficf- 
fions,  but,  wafting  the  whole  country,  drove  the  inha- 
bitants into  exile.  Thefe  good  men  being  dcflroyed, 
various  tribes  of  different  nations  flocking  in  from  fc- 
vcral  quarters,  poiren<:d  the  aforefaid  deferted  country  ; 


Concerning  the  foundation  of  this  city  we  have  no  but  being  of  difterent  origins,  and  varying  from  each 
authentic  records.  The  word  in  the  Gaelic  language  otlier  in  their  languages  and  cullonis,  and  not  eafily  a- 
fignifics  a  gray  fmhh ;  from  whence  it  has  been   in-     greeing  among  themfelves,  they  followed  the  manners 


Bifhoprii 
Glaigow, 
when 
founded. 


ferred,  that  fome  fpot  in  the  mod  ancient  part  of  the 
city  was  origii-'.ally  the  relidence  of  fame  blacklmiih 
who  had  become  eminent  in  his  profcffion,  fo  that  the 
place  went  by  his  name. 
of  In  the  year  560,  a  bifliopric  is  faid  to  have  been 
founded  here  by  Saint  Mungo,  or  Kentigern,  fuppol- 
ed  to  be  the  fon  of  Thamates,  daughter  of   Loth  king 


ot  the  Gentiles,  rather  than  thofc  of  the  true  faith. 
The  inhabitants  of  which  unhappy  and  abandoned 
country,  though  living  like  brutes,  the  Lord,  who 
chdofes  that  none  Ihould  pcrilh,  vourhfafed  tovifit  in 
mercy,"  &c. 

From  the  year  11 16  to  the  reformation,  the  records 
of  tl\e  bifliopric  are  tolerably  complete.     The  niofl  re- 


of  the  Pi(51:3  ;  but  in   what  ilate  the  town  at  that  time  markable  particulars   furnilhed  by  them  arc   the  fol- 

was,  is  altogether  uncertain.    Moft  probably  the  priefts  lowing. 

and  difciplcs  who  attended  St  Kentigern   would  con-  In  1 1  36,    John  Achaius,  chofen  bifliop  of  Glafgow 

tribute  confiderably  towards  its  advancement  :   ilic   a-  by   David  I.  built  and  adorned  part   of  the  cathedral, 

ged  and  infirm,  who  were   unfit   for  the   purpofrs  of  which  he  foltmnly  confecratedon  the  9th  of  July.  The 

war,  or  fuch  as  were  reliijioully  inclined,  would  come  king  was  prcfent  at  the  ceremony  ;  andbcfiowed  on  the 

and  fettle  round  the  habitation  of  the  hely  man,   in  or-  church  the  lands  of  Perdeyk,  now  Patrick.  This  pre- 

der  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  prayers;  and  as  a  nuni-  late  alfo  divided  the  diocefe  into  the  two  archdeanries 

ber  of  miracles  were  faid  to  have  been  wrought  at  his  of  Glafgow  and  Teviotdale  ;  and  eflabliflied  the  oflic&s 

tomli,  the  fame  caufcs  would  flill  contribute  to  the  in-  of  dean,  fubdean,  cha-ncellor,  trcaiurer,  facrift,  chan- 


cre a  fe  of  the  town. 

Hirtory  has  not  informed  us  of  the  name  of  the 
princewho  founded  and  tndowed  the  bifliopric  of  Glaf- 
gow in  favciiirof  St  Kentigern.  Btit  from  an  abflraifl 
of  the  life  of  Kentigern  (contained  in  Mr  Innes's  Criti- 
cal EfTay  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland), 
which  was  written  in  the  12th  century,  we  learn,  that 
the  faint  being  ill  uled  by  Marken  or   Marcus,  one  of 

the  kings  of  the  Britons,  retired  i-nto  Wales.  On  the  John  Achait\s.  He  alfo  procured  a  charter  from  Wil- 
invitation  of  Roderic,  hox^ever,  one  of  Marken's  fuc-  liani  king  of  Scotland,  ercding  Gl:.fgow  iiuo  a  royal 
cefl5)rs,  he  rcttirned  to  Glafgow,  and  enjoyed  the  fee  borough,  and  likewife  a  charier  for  a  fair  to  be  held 
till  601,  when  he  died.     He  was  buried  in  tiie  church     there  annually  for  eight  dnys. 

©f  Glafgow,  where  his  monument  is  ftill  to  be  feen ;  In    133  f,   T"li"  Lindfay,    billiop  of  Glafgow,  was 

Vol.  VII.  '       '  5C  killed 


tor,  and  fuccefTor;  and  fettled  a  prebendary  upon  each 
of  them,  out  of  the  donatives  he  received  from  the 
king. 

In  1 1 74,  Joceline,  abbot  of  Melrofe,  was  elefted 
bifliop,  and  confecratcd  by  Elkilus,  bifliop  of  Liindcn 
in  Denmark,  the  pope's  legate  for  that  kingdom,  on 
the  lit  of  June  li7J.  He  rebuilt  the  cathedral,  or  ra- 
ther made  an   addititm   to  the  church  already  built  by 
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Gbf^ow.  killed  ill  an  engagcmeiu  at  ita  wiih  ilie  Englilli  as  he     part  of  the  ftreet  now  called  the  Bridge  g^<^>  l^ut  at  GUl'gow. 
was  retuniiiifj  home  from  Flanders.     His   (iiccellor,      that  lime /^»/7^(;r'j-^fl/£'.  '  " 


William  Rac,  buiU  the  lloue  bridge  over  the  Clyde. 
la  the  tliue  of  Matthew  Glcndoning,  who  was  eleded 
biihop  in  1387,  the  great  fpire  of  the  church,  which 
had  been  built  only  of  wood,  was  confiimed  by  light- 
ning. The  bifliop  intended  to  have  built  another  ot 
llonc,  but  was  preveiued  by  death,  in  1408,  from  ac- 
coinplilhing  Ins  purpolV.  His  fuecelior,  William  Lau- 
der laid  the  foundation  ol  the  vellry  of  the  cathedral, 
and  built  the  great  tov\  er  of  Ifonc  as   far   as  the  firit 


Notwithltatidjng  ail  this,  however,  the  city  of  Glaf- 
gnw  did  not  tor  a  long  lime  attain  the  rank  among  the 
other  towns  of  Scotland  which  it  halds  at  prefent.  In 
1556,  it  held  only  the  nth  place  among  them,  as  ap- 
pears by  queen  Mary's  taxation.  The  introdutStion 
of  the  reformed  religion  proved  for  fome  time  preju- 
dicial to  the  opulence  of  the  city.  The  money  which 
had  formerly  been  expended  among  the  citizens  by  the 
biihop  and  his  clergy,  was  now   diverted  into  other 


battlement.     The  great  tower  of  the  cpifcopal  palace     channels:  the  advantages  refulting  from  the  univtrfiiy 
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was  loundr.d  about  the  year  1457,  on  which  biihop  Ca 
4         nicron  expended  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Ghfgow  In  1477,  Wiili.iin  Turnbull,  a  fon  of  the  family  of 

ireftcdinto  gj,j|.yij.  j,j  j^oxburgh-lhire,  ^vas  chofcn  bifliop.  He 
a  regality,  Qt,tjjij,j.j  fi-yj,,  king  James  II.  in  1450,  a  charter  ereft- 
mverfity '  '"ti  ''^^  '"*"  ^'"^  '''^  pairimony  of  the  bilhops 
founded.  .,       .  -  .  ,  .      ,       . 

Nicholas  v.  for  ereding  an  univeriity  within  the  city, 
v/hich  he  endowed,  and  on    which   he  alio  bellowed 
many  privileges.     He  died  in   1454,   leaving  behind 
him  a  mod  excellent   charader.     The    eftablilhineut 
of  the   college   contributed   more   than  any  thing  that 
had  been  formerly  done  towards  the  enlargement  of 
the  town.     Bciorc   this   time  the  town  fecnis  to  have 
been  inconfidtrablc.     Mr  Gibfon  *  is  ot  opinion,   that 
the  number  of  its   inhabitants   did  not   exceed    1500. 
But  though  the  ellabliQimciit  of  the  univeriity  greatly 
increafed  the  number  of  inhabitants,  it  in  fact  dellroyed 
the  freedom  of  the   town.     Bifliop  Turnbull  fcems  to 
ftroy»  the     have  made  a  point  of  it  with  king  James  II.  that  the  ci- 
frecdomof  ,y  of  Glafgow,  with  the  bilhop's  foreft,  Ihould  be  ereel- 
the  city,      gj  ji^j^  ^  regality  in  his  favour  ;  which  was  acccnrd- 
ingly  done   at  the   time  abovcmentioned  ;  and    this  at 
once  took  away  all  power  from  the  citizens,  und  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  bifliop.     As  the  powers  of  the   biihop, 
however,   were   reckoned  by  Turnbull  infufficient  to 
convey    to    the    members    of   the    univeriity  all  that 
freedom   which  he  wilhed   to   beflow  upon  them,  he 
therefore   obtained  from  the  king  a  great  many  privi- 
leges for  them  ;  and  afterwards  he  himfelf,  with    the 
6         confent  of  his  chapter,  granted  them  many  more. 
Population       The  good  tfFcds  of  the  ellablilhmcHt  of  the  college 
ot  Glafgow  were  very  fooii  obvious  in  Glafgow.     The  number  ot 
increafed  _  inhabitants  iucrcaftd   exceedingly  ;    the  high  tlrcct, 
by  the  ""'- f^.^j^,  ii,e  convent  of  the  BUck  fiiais,  io  where  the  crofa 
^" '  ^'       is  now  placed,  was  very  fogn  filled  up  j  tlie  ancient 
road  which  led  to  the  copimons  being  too  far  dillani! 
for  the  convciiicncy  of  the  new  inhabitants,  the  Gal- 
Jows-gate  began  to  be  built.      Soon  after  the  cojlegiate 
churchof  the  blelFed  Mary  (now  the  Tioiichurch)  be- 
ing founded  by  the  citizens,  occalioncd  the  Trongste 
llrecttobe  carried  to  the  wellward  as  far  as  the  church. 
The  rell  of  the  city   incrcifed  gradually  to.wards  the 


were  alio  for  a  time  loll  ;  for  as  the  reformers  gene- 
rally dcfpifcd  human  learning,  the  college  was  in  a 
manner  deferted.  - 

In  the  lime  of  the  civil  wars,   Glafgow  fofFered  ft-  Great  part 
vert  ly.     To  the  mifchiefs  attending  iiitciline  difcord,  of  the 
were  added  a  peftilence  and  famine  ;  and  to  complete  t^^n  de- 


into  a  regality.     He  alio  procured  a   bull   from  pope     their  misfortunes,  a  violent  fire  bioke  out  in  June  1652, ''^"^'^'^   ^ 

■ '■  '    '      "    ■'  "■  ■        ' :.!-:- .1.- ^....       vvhich  dellroyed  the  greatell  part  of  the  Suitmarket, '^ 

Trongate,  and  High-lfreet.  The  fronts  of  the  houfes 
at  that  time  were  moftly  of  wood,  fo  tiiat  they  be- 
came an  Cdiy  prt-y  to  the  flames.  The  fire  continued 
with  great  violence  for  the  fpace  of  iS  hours;  by 
which  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitasiis  were  ruined, 
the  habitations  of  almofl  1000  families  being  totally 
dellroyed.  On  this  account  coUcirfions  were  made 
through  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  to  prevent 
fiich  accidents  for  the  future,  the  fronts  were  built  with 
free-Itone,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

By   the   charter  given   to  bifliop  Turnbull  in  1450, 
the  citizens  had  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  cleding 
their  own  magiflrates,  which  was  thenceforth  excrcifcd 
by  the  bifliop;  which,   however,  was  not  done  with- 
out fome  rclillance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Af- 
ter liic  reformation  was  introduced  into  Scotland,   we 
find  this  power  cxcrcifed  by   the  citizens,  the   bifliop, 
the  carl  of  Lenox,  and  others.    The  idea  that  the  town 
was  a  bilhop's  borough,  and  not  a  royal  free  borough, 
gave  occalion   to  this  unfetiled  manner  of  appointing 
the  magiAracy  ;   and  though,   in  1653,  they  were  de- 
clared to  be  a  royal  free  borough  by  the  parliament,  yet 
their  freedom  of  eltftion  was  afterwards  diflurbed   by 
the  privy-council,  by   Cromwell,    and     the   duke   of         g 
York.    But  on  the  4th  of  June  161^0,  the  town  was  de-    (jlafgow 
clarcd  free  by  a  cluuterot  William  and  Mary  ;  and  in  declared 
confirmation  of  thia  charter  it  was  inftrted  in  the  act  f"f  l*! 
of  parliament,  dated  June  4  h  the  fame  year,  that  they  ^\  J^" 
flioiild  have  power  to  e!e(;t  their  own  magiftratcs  as^"  '' 

fully  and  freely,  in  all  refpci5ls,  as  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  any  other  royal  borough  within  the  kingdom  ; 
which  freedom  of  eletlion  flill  continues. 

By   the  aflellincnt  ol  the  boroughs  in  169J,  we  find 
the  city  of  Glafgow  reckoned  the  fccond  in  Scotland 
in  point  of  wealth,  which  jibie'c  it  llill  continues  to  hold.         p 
bridge,  by  the  building  of  the  Salt  iiiarket-flrect.  The     To  account  for  this  great  increafe  of  wealth,  we  mull  Great  in- 
Lorough-roads,  and  the  caitle  thi^l  grazed  oa  the  ei>m-     obferve,  that  lor  a  long  time,  even  before  the  reflora-  creafeof  in 
mons,  were  now  found  iufufiicient  to  maintain  th«  iu-     tion  of  Charles  II.  the   inhabitants  of  Glafgow   had'"^*""' 
crcafed  number  of  inhabitants;   f-or   which    reafon   a     been  in  polfelTion  of  the  falc  both  of  raw  and  refined  (u- 
greater  degree  of  attention  than  formerly    was  paid   10     gars  for  the  greateft  part  of  Scotland  ;   they  had  a  pri- 
ihe  filhing  in  the  river.     Many   poar  people  fubfifled     vile<;e  of  diflilling  fpirits  from   their  mobflxs,  free  of 
ihemlelvcs  by  this  occupation  ;  they  were  incorporated     all  duty  and  excife  ;  the  herring  filhcry  was  alfo  carried 
into  focicty  ;   and  in  order  that  they  might  be  at  hand     on  to  what  was  at  that  time  thought  a  very  confidcrable 
IQ  jjvofecttte  their  UHinefs,  they  built  a  confiderable     extent;  they  •vVtrc  the  only  people  in  Scotland  who  made 
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foap  ;  and  they  fent  annually  fome  hides,  linen,  &c.  to 
Briilol,  from  whence  they  brought  back  iu  cxchaiiu^c, 
a  little  tobacco,  fiigar,  and  goods  of  the  maniifsfture 
of  England,  with  which  they  fiipplicd  a  conlidcrable 
part  of  the  kingdom.  From  ilie  year  i  707,  however, 
in  which  the  union  between  Scotland  and  Ent;hnd 
took  place,  we  may  date  the  profperiiy  of  Glalgow. 
By  the  union,  the  American  trade  was  laid  open  to  the 
inhabitants  :  and  To  fcnfible  were  ihey  of  their  advan- 
tageous fituation,  that  they  began  almoll  inflantly  to 
profccute  that  commerce  ;  an  afliduoiis  application  to 
which,  ever  lince,  hath  greatly  contributed  to  raile  the 
city  to  thepitchof  afHuenceandfplendor  whichit  at  pre- 
fent  enjoys.  The  city  was  now  greally  enlarged  ;  and  as 
the  community  were  fenlible  of  the  inconvenience  that 
attended  the  want  of  a  fufficiency  of  water  in  the  river 
for  carrying  on  their  commerce,  they  refolved  to  have 
a  port  of  theiro.vn  nigher  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At 
firff,  they  thought  of  m.aking  their  harbour  at  Dum- 
barton: but  as  this  is  a  royal  borough,  the  inagiftrates 
oppofed  it  ;  becaufe  they  thought  that  the  influx  of 
failors  and  others,  occafioned  by  the  harbour,  would  be 
fo  great,  that  a  fcarcity  of  providons  would  be  occa- 
fioned. The  magiftrutes  and  town-council  of  Glafgow, 
therefore,  purchafedfome  lands  on  th-e  fouth-lidc  of  the 
river  Clyde  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  fo  expeditious  were 
they  in  making  their  harbour,  and  rearing  their  town, 
that  in  1710  a  bailie  was  appointed  for  the  government 
of  Port- Glafgow.  It  is  now  a  very  confiderable  parilh, 
and  lies  12  miles  nigher  the  mouth  of  Clyde  than 
Glafgow. 

In  1 72 J,  Mr  Campbell,  the  member  of  parliament 
forGlafgow,  having  givenhis  vote  for  having  the  malt- 
tax  extended  over  Scotland,  a  riot  enfued  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  people.  In  this  difturbance,  Mr  Camp- 
bell'sfurniturewasdefiroyed,  andfotne  excifemen  w-ere 
maltreated  for  attempting  to  take  an  account  of  the 
malt.  General  Wade,  who  commanded  the  forces  in 
Scotland,  had  fent  two  companies  of  foldiers,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Buihel,  to  prevent  any  dif- 
turbance of  this  kind.  Captain  Buihel  drew  up  his 
men  in  the  ftreet,  where  the  multitude  pelted  them 
with  ftones.  He  firll  endeavoured  to  difperfe  the  mob 
by  firing  with  powder  only  :  but  this  expedient  failing, 
he  ordered  his  men  to  load  their  pieces  with  ball ;  and, 
without  the  fanftion  of  the  civil  authority,  command- 
ed them  to  fire  four  different  ways  at  once.  By  this 
difcharge  about  20  perfons  were  killed  and  wounded; 
which  enraged  the  multitude  tofuch  a  degree,  that  ha- 
ving procured  fome  arms,  they  purfued  Bufhel  and 
his  men  to  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  about  i4niil('sdi- 
ftant.  General  Wade  being  informed  of  this  tranfadion, 
alTembled  a  body  of  forces,  and  being  accompanied  by 
Duncan  Forbes,  lord  advocate  took  poirefJion  of  the 
town  :  the  magiftrates  were  apprehended  and  carried 
prifoners  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  on  an  examination  before 
the  lords,  their  innocence  clearly  appeared,  upon  which 
they  were  immediately  difmifFed.  Bufliel  was  tried  for 
murder,  convicted,  and  condemned  ;  but  inflead  of 
fuflcrring  the  penalties  of  law,  he  was  indulged  with  a 
pardon,  and  uromotcd  in  the  fervice.  Mr  Campbell 
petitioned  the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  an  iademni- 
ficatiau  of  Ins  loil'cs  :  a  bill  was  palled  in  his  fa- 
vour;  and   this,  together  with    fodie  other  expctices 
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incurred  in    the   affair,    cofl  the  town  9CC0I.  S'.cr-   Glafgow. 
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During  the  lime  of  the  rebellion  in  174J,  the  citi- 
zens of  Glafgow  gave  proof  of  ilieir  attachment  to  re- 
volution principles,  by  raifing  iv,o  batialioi^s,  of  600 
men  each,  for  the  fervice  of  government.  This  jdecc 
of  loyalty,  however,  had  like  10  have  coll  thrin  dear. 
The  rebels,  in  their  journey  fouth,  took  a  refolution  to 
plunder  and  burn  the  city  :  which  would  probably  have 
been  done,  had  not  Mr  Camcn-ii  of  Lochiel  irreaieii- 
ed,  in  that  cafe,  to  withdraw  hi;  clan.  A  heavy  con- 
tribution,  however,  was  laid  on.  The  city  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  50CO  1.  in  money,  and  500  1.  in  goods  ; 
and  on  the  return  of  tlie  rebels  from  England,  they 
were  obliged  to  furnifli  them  with  12,000  ii:;en  fliiris, 
6000  cloth  coats,  6co  pairs  of  fhoes,  600  pairs  of 
hofe,  and  6000  bonnet?.  Thefe  good?,  with  the  money 
formerly  paid  them,  the  expenceofrailing  ar.d  fubllfling 
the  two  city-battalions,  and  the  charge  of  maintaining 
the  rebel  army  in  free  quarters  for  ten  days,  cofl  the 
community  about  14,000 1.  flerling;  10,000 1.  of 
which  they  recovered  in  1749,  by  an  application  to  par- 
liament. II 

About  the  year  1750,  a  very  conliderable  charge  Change  of 
took  place  in  the  manner  of  living  among  the  inhabi-  maimers 
tants  of  Glafgow.     Till   this   time,  an  attentive  in-  ^"dmethod 
diiflry,  and   a   frugality  bordering  upon    parfimony,  "    ''""^' 
had  been  their  general  charaiileriflic  :   the  feverity  of 
the  ancient   manners    prevailed    in  its    full  vigour  : 
But  now,  when  an  extenfive  commerce  and  increafed 
jnanufaftures  had  produced  wealth,   the   ideas  of  the 
people  were  enlarged,  and  fchemes  of  trade  and  im- 
provement were  adopted  which  people  would  formerly 
have  been  denominated   madmen  if  they  had  under- 
taken ;    a  new  ftyle  was  introduced  in  living,  drefs, 
building,  and  furniture  j  wheel-carriages  were  ftt  up, 
public  places  of  entertainment  were  frequented,  and 
an   airenibly-room,  ball-room,  and   play-houfc,    were 
built    by    fubfcription  ;    and  from  this  time  we  mav 
date  all  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place,  not 
only  ill  Glafgow,  but  all   over   the   weft   of  Scotland. 
The  bell  method,  however,   of  eflimating  the  grow- 
ing improvement   of  any  town,  is   by   the  frequency 
of  their  applications   for  allidancc  to  parliament;  we 
ihall  therefore  enumerate  the  adls  of  parliament  which 
have  been  pafled  in  favour  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  fince         j^ 
the  year  1750.     In  1755,  a"  3i5l  palled  for  repairing  AiTts  of 
fcvcral  roads  leading  into  the  city  of  Glafgow. — In  Parliament 
1756,  an  aft  for   erefting  and   fupporting  a  light- '"^^'^^"''^^ 
honfe  in  the  illand  of  Little  Cumray,   ai  the  mouth ''^'^'^"•' 
of  the  Clyde,  and   for   rendering  the   navigation  of 
the   frith  and   river    more    fafe  and  commodious.-^ 
In   1759,    sn   3cf  for    improving   the    navigation   of 
the  river  Clyde    to    the    city  of    Glafgow,    and   for 
building  a  new   bridge  acrofs  the   river. -^In   1767, 
the  people    of   Glafgow    having    propofed    10    make 
a  fmall  cut    or    canal    from    the    frith    of    Forth  to 
that  of  Clydf",  for  tht  convenicncy  of  their  trade  to 
the  eaftern  lide  of  the  illand,  feveral   gentlemen    at 
Edinburgh,    and    throughout  different   parts    of    the 
kingdom,    propofed  tliat  this  canal  fliould  be  executed 
upon  a  much   larger  fcalc  th.in  what  had  been  origi- 
nally  proj<-(5ted       An   ad   was  accordingly  obtained, 
and  the  canal  executed  in  the  manner  dcicribed  under 
5  C  2  the 
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'■ — ^ 'for  iniin*.)vi[ij;  the  navigatioa  of  the  river,  biiilJing  the 

briilge,  &:.   being  a'l  aiueiidiieut  of  the  forinera:t  fjr 

thefe  parpofes lu  1771,311  ;i6t  for  iniiking  and  wideu- 

ing  a   palfige   from    the  Sjlt-aiirket  to  St  Andrew's 
church  ;  for  eiihrgingand  completing  the  church-yard 
of  that  church,  and  likewifs  for  building  a  convenient 
exchange  or  fquarc  in  the  city  ;  alfo  for  amending  and 
explaining  the  former  aft  relative  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Clyde. — An  aft  for   making  and   maintaining  a 
navigable  canal  and  waggon-way  from  the  collieries  in 
the  parifhes  of  Old  and  New  Monkland,  to  the  city  of 
Ghigow.  This  laft  canal,  which  was  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  reduce  the  price  of  coals,  has  not  been  at- 
tended with  the  defired  effcft,  but  the  other  improve- 
ments have  been  produftive  o(  very  great  advantages. 
Defcription      The  moft  ancient  part  of  the  city  Hands  on  a  rifing 
of  the  city,  ground.     The  foundation  of  the  cathedral  is  104  feet 
higher  than  the  bed  of  the  river;  and  the defccnt from 
the  high  ground  reaches  to  aliout  100  yards  below  the 
college.     The   reft   of  the  city  is  built  chiefly  upoa  a 
plain,   bounded  fouthward  by  the  Clyde,   and   north- 
ward by  a  gentle  ridge   of  hills  lying  in  4  parallel  di- 
reftion  with  that  river.  Thcfc  grounds  till  lately  con- 
fided  of  gardens  and   fields  ;  bat  arc  now  covering 
with  buildings,  in  co'ifeq  icnce  of  the  incrcaling  wealth 
and   population  of  the  city.     Tiie  flrcets  are  all  cle.m 
and  well  paved  ;  and   feveral  of  them  intcrfcfting  one 
another  at  right  angles,  pruduces  a  very  agreeable  tf- 
feft.     The  four  princip.il  flreets,  crolling  one  another 
in  that  manner,   divide  the  city  nearly  into  four  equal 
parts;   and  the  different  views  of  them  from  the  crols, 
or  centre  of  inrerfcftion,   have  an  air  of  great  magni- 
ficence.    The  houfcs  confining  of  four  or  fire  floors 
in  height,  are  built  of  hewn  ftone,  generally  in  an  ex- 
ceeding good  talle,  and  msny  of  them  elegant.     The 
moft  remarkable  public  buildings  arc, 

I.  'The  Calhi'dral  or  High  Church,  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  its  fitiiation  greatly  to  its  advantage,  as 
it  flands  higher  than  any  part  of  the  city.  It  has  been 
intended  to  form  a  crofs,  though  the  traverfe  part  has 
never  been  finilhed.  The  great  tower  is  founded  upon 
four  large  malfy  pillars,  each  of  them  about  30  feet  in 
circumference.  The  tower  itfelf  is  25;  feet  Iquare 
within;  and  is  furroun  led  by  a  hallullradc,  within 
which  rifcs  an  oftaiigular  fpire  terminated  by  a  fane. 
The  tower  upon  the  well  end  is  upon  the  fame  level, 
but  appears  nut  to  have  been  tiiiilhed,  though  it  is  co- 
vered over  with  lead.  In  this  tower  is  a  very  large  bell 
II  feet  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  principal  entry 
wasfroin  the  weft  ;  the  gate  r  i  feet  broad  at  the  bafe, 
and  17  feet  in  height.  Tlie  weft  end  of  the  choir  is 
now  appropriated  for  a  place  of  divine  vvorfhip  ;  and  is 
divided  from  the  remaining  part  by  a  flone-partiiion, 
which  is  inclofed  by  another  ftone-wall  parting  it  from 
the  nave.  It  is  impoinble  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  awful  foleinnity  of  the  place  occ'afioned  by  the  lof- 
tinefs  of  the  roof  and  the  range  of  pillars  by  which 
the  whole  is  fupported. 

The  nave  of  the  church  rifesfour  flaps  higher  than 
the  choir  ;  and  on  the  well  fide  ftood  the  organ-loft, 
formerly  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  figures,  but 
now  defaced.  The  pillars  here  are  done  in  a  better 
taftc  than  thofc  in  the  choir,  and  their  capitals  are  or- 
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n>iraented  with  fruits.     The  arched  roof  of  the  altar    Glafgow, 
is  fupported  by  five  pillars,  over  which  was  a  fine  ler-  ^— — 

race  walk,  and  above  it  a  large  window  of  curious 
workmanlhip,  but  now  Ihut  up.  On  the  north  fide  of 
the  altar  is  the  vellry,  being  a  cube  of  28  feet,  the 
roof  arched  and  vaulted  at  top,  and  fupported  by  one 
pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  houle.  ATcbed  pillars  from 
every  angle  terminate  in  the  grand  pillar,  which  is  19 
feet  high.  The  lower  part  of  the  i'outli  crofs  is  mads 
ufe  of  as  a  burying-place  for  the  clergy  of  the  city  ; 
and  is  by  much  the  hneft  piece  of  wjrkmanlliip  in  the 
whole  building.  It  is  55  feet  long,  28  broad,  and 
15  high;  arclied  and  vaulted  at  top,  and  ftipported 
by  a  middle  range  of  pillars,  with  their  capitals  highly 
ornamented  ;  corrcfponding  to  which  are  columns  ad- 
joining to  the  walls,  which  as  they  rile,  Ipriiig  into 
ferai-arches,  and  are  every  v.htre  met  at  arute  angles 
by  their  oppo/iics,  and  are  ornamented  with  carvings 
at  the  clofing  and  crolling  of  the  lines.  At  the  ealt 
end  of  the  choir  you  dcfccnd  by  flights  of  fteps  upon 
each  fide  into  palfigcs  which,  in  former  times,  were  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  burying  vault  which  i*  imme- 
diately under  the  nave.  It  is  now  made  i,fe  of  as  a 
parilh  diurch  for  the  barony  of  Glafgow ;  and  is  full 
of  pillars,  fime  of  rhem  very  inaily,  which  fupport  the 
arched  roof  ;  but  it  is  a  very  uncomfortable  place  tor 
demotion.  The  fpacc  under  the  altar  aud  vellry, 
though  now  made  ufe  of  as  a  burying-place  by  the  he- 
ritors of  the  barony,  was  formerly,  according  to  tra- 
dition, employed  for  keeping  of  the  relics  ;  and  indeed, 
from  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  this  place  is  finifli- 
ed,  one  would  imagine  that  it  had  not  been  deltiiied 
for  common  ufe.  Here  is  fliown  the  monument  of  St 
Mungo,  or  Kentigern,  with  his  figure  lying  in  an  in- 
cumbent polture. 

The  whole  length  of  the  cathedral  within  the  walls 
is  2S4  feet,  its  breadth  65;  the  height  of  the  choir, 
from  the  floor  to  the  canopy,  90  feet ;  the  height 
of  the  nave,  85  feet;  the  height  of  the  middle  tower, 
220  feet.  This  fabric  was  begun  by  John  Achaius  in 
1123,  and  conlecrated  in  1136;  and  continued  by  fuc- 
cecdiiig  bilhops  till  fnch  time  as  it  was  hnilhed  in  the  .1.. 
manner  in  v.'hich  it  flands  at  prefent.  The  wealth  of 
the  fee  of  Glafgow,  however,  was  not  fuflacient  for  fo 
great  an  undertaking,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourfc  to  all  the  churches  of  Scotland  for  affifl- 
ance  in  it. 

This  vcn'^rable  edifice  was  in  danger  of  falling  a 
viftim  to  the  frenzy  of  fanaticifm  in  1579  ;  and  owed 
its  prefervaiion  to  the  fpirit  and  good  fenfc  of  the 
tradtfmen,  who,  upon  hearing  the  beat  of  druui  for 
colleftingihe  workmen  appointed  to  demolilh  it,  flew 
to  arms,  and  declared  that  the  firft  man  who  pulled 
down  a  fingle  ftone  Ihould  that  moment  be  buried  un- 
der it. 

Near  the  cathedral  arfi  the  ruitis  of  the  bifliop's  pa- 
lace or  caflle,  inclofed  with  a  wall  of  hewn  ftone  by 
archbifhop  James  Beaton;  the  great  tower  built  by 
archbilhop  Cameron.  16 

2.   St  Andrew^ s  Church  was   begun  by  the  commu-  St  .^n- 
nity  in  I7?9,  and   fiui/hed   in   1756.     It  is  the  fineft  Jrew's 
piece  of  modern  architefture  in  the  city  ;   and   is  built '^^"'^'"» 
after  the  model  of  St  Martin's  in  the  fields,  London, 
wbofe  anicheft  was  the  iainons  Gibbs.  The  length  of 
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thecliiirch  is  104  feet,  audits  breaJih  66.  It  hasatinc 
arclied  roof,  wtli  ornamented  vvidi  fii;urcs  in  ftiicco, 
and  fiiftained  by  ftoiic-cuKimns  of  tlit;  Coriiuliiaii  or- 
der. CorrelViiiidciu  to  liie  model,  it  has  a  place  f'ortiic 
altar  011  tlie  eaft,  in  wiiich  is  a  very  ancient  Venetian 
window;  bnt  the  altar-place  bcin;^  feated,  makes  this 
end  appear  to  no  great  advantage.  The  fronts  of  the 
galleries  and  ihe  pnlpit  are  done  in  mahogany  in  a  ve- 
ry elegant  manner.  The  Ipire  by  no  mean.s  corre- 
fponds  with  the  relt  ot  the  building  ;  am^,  intlead  of  be- 
ing an  ornament,  dilgraccs  this  beaatifal  fabric.  Its 
height  is  170  feet. 

Belides  the  cathedral  (which  contains  three  congre- 
gaiioiis)  and  St  Andrew's  church,  there  is  a  number 
of  others,  as  the  College-church,  R.am's-horn,  Tron- 
Wyud,  &C.  togeiher  with  an  P^ngiifli  chripcl.  Highland 

•church,  fevcral  feccding  mceiing-houfes,  and  others 
for  feetaries  of  various  denominations. 

3.  T/)i:  Co/kge.  Tlic  front  of  this  building  extends 
along  the  eail  fide  of  the  high  flreci,  and  is  upwards 
of  330  feet  long.  Tlie  gate  at  the  entrance  is  decora- 
ted with  rullics,  and  over  it   are  the  king's  arms.  The 

■biiililing  coiififts  of  two  principal  courts  or  fquares. 
The  tirlt  is  88  feet  long  and  44  broad.  The  weftliJc 
is  elevated  upon  flone  pillars,  on  whicii  are  placed  pila- 
Hers  fupponing  tlie  Doi  ic  entablature,  and  ornaiucnied 
with  arches  forming  a  piazza.  Above  thefe  is  the 
public  hall  ;  the  afcent  to  which  is  by  a  double  flight  of 
fleps  inclofcd  by  a  haiidfome  ifonc  halluilrade,  upon 
the  right  of  which  is  placed  a  lion,  and  on  the  left  an 
unicorn,  cut  iu  free  flone.  The  fpire  (lands  on  the 
ead  fide,  is  135  feet  high,  and  has  a  \ery  good  clock. 
Under  this  is  the  gateway  into  the  inner  and  largcll 
court,  which  is  103  feet  long  and  79  broad.  Over  the 
entry,  in  a  niche,  isa  flatue  of  i\Ir  Zacharias  Boyd,  who 
was  a  bencfaftor  to  the  aniverfity.  On  theeatl  fide  of  the 
court  is  a  narrow  palfage  leading  into  a  handfome  ter- 
race walk,  gravelled,  122  feet  long  by  64  feet  broad. 
This  walk  is  iuclofed  to  the  eail  by  an  iron  pallifade, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  gate  leading  into  the  gar- 
den. This  laft  confills  of  feveu  acres  of  ground,  laid 
out  in  walks  for  the  rccreaiion  of  the  fludcnts  ;  and 
there  is  alfo  a  botanic  garden.  On  ihe  Ibuth  tide  of 
the  walk  llands  the  library  ;  a  very  neat  eititice,  well 
conftrufted  for  the  purpofc  intended,  and  containing  a 
very  valuable  coUcftion  of  books.  Underneath  are 
prefervcd  in  cafes  all  the  Roman  infcriptions  found  on 
Graham's  Dike,  together  vvith  altars  and  other  anti- 
quities  coUefted   from  ditfercnt   parts    of  Scotland 

Adjoining,  there  is  an  obfervatory,  well  furniflied  with 
adroaoniical  inllruraeuis.  The  college  alfo  poir-lFcs, 
by  bequefl,  the  late  Dr  Hunter's  famous  anatomical 
preparations,  library,  and  mufcuni  :  And  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  philofophy,  it  is  furniflicd  with  an  ap- 
paratus which  is  univtrUlly  acknowledged  to  be  the 
moll;  extenlive  and  ufcl'ul  in  Biitain,  and  which  owes 
i'ts  perfeelion  to  the  liberality  and  unreiTiitting  labour 
of  Mr  Anderfon  the  prefent  profeffor  of  that  fcieiice. 

^4.  TAe-  Tolhooth,  or  Town  Honp,  is  a  magnilicciu  and 
extremely  elegant  building.  The  front  is  adorned  with 
a  range  of  Ionic  piladcis  j  and  is  elevated  on  (Irongrulli- 
cated  pillarswitharcheSjformingapiazza  for  merchants 
and  others  to  fhelter  thcmfelves  from  the  weather  when 
met  up.n  bunnefs.  One  of  the  apartments  was  the  affem- 


bly-hill  ;  a  neat  room,  47  feet  long,  and  24  in  breadth 
and  height,  finiiheJ  in  a  good  laflc, though  too  (uiarl  lor 
the  city.  Tlie  town-liail  is  a  very  fpacious  and  lofty 
apartment,  52  feet  long  by  27  broid,  and  24  in 
height.  It  is  finillied  in  a  very  grand  manner  j  the 
ceiling  is  divided  into  ditfercnt  compartments  well  or- 
namented. In  it  arc  full-length  jiortraits  of  king 
James  VI.  and  Vll.  Charbs  I.  and  II.  William  and 
Mary,  queen  Anne,  king  George  I.  II.  aiid  IU.  and 
Archibalddukc  ol  Argyle  in  his  juiliciary  robes.  The 
two  lall  are  by  Rjiniay.  Oppulite  10  the  front  of  this 
building  is  the  e.xcliange-walk, which  is  well  paved  with 
free  flone,  and  incloled  friun  the  (Ireet  by  ftone  pillars. 
In  the  middle  of  this  area  is  an  equeflrian  flatue  of 
king  William  III.  placed  upon  a  lofty  pedeflal,  and  fur- 
rounded  witii  an  iron  rail. — In  1781,  the  exchange 
under  the  piazzas  was  greatly  enlarged,  by  taking 
down  the  lower  part  of  the  town-hall  and  affembly- 
rootn  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  tontine  fcheme  eu- 
te-red  into  by  the  inhabitants,  a  mufh  elegant  cofice-room 
was  added,  with  a  fuite  of  buildings  adjoining  for  the 
purpofes  of  a  tavern  and  hotel,  and  otlices  for  notaries 
and  underwriters.  Theaffembly-room,  however,  being 
fuiind  to  be  llill  too  finall,  a  fublcription  of  above 
L.  5000  has  been  raifcd  by  a  fimilar  plan  of  a  tontine 
for  building  a  new  otie,  which  is  propoled  to  be  ereft- 
cd  in  the  north  corner  of  one  of  the  new  llreets  which 
join  Ingram-llrect  to  Argyle -llrect. 

J.  The  GuUd-Hail  or  Merchant's  Hnufc-  ^  This 
building  is  lituaied  upon  the  Ibuth  fide  of  wjdge- 
gate  (Ireet;  and  is  in  length  82  feet,  in  breadcii  31. 
The  great  hall,  which  is  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  building,  is  fo  capacious,  that  it  is  better  adapt- 
ed for  the  rccrption  of  great  and  numerous  alfcmblics 
than  any  other  in  the  city.  This  houfe  is  adorned  with 
a  very  elegant  fpire  200  feet  high. 

6.  The  Town's  Hnfp'ital  is  a  very  neat  building,  con- 
fining  oftv.o  wings  and  a  large  front;  the    length 

.156  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  centre  30  feet,  and  the 
depth  of  the  wings  68  feet.  Behind  the  building  is  an 
inlirmary  127  feet  long  by  25  feet  broad,  the  afcent  to 
which  is  by'^^-flight  of  itcps.  The  lower  pan  of  this 
building  is  appointed  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 
The  area  between  the  buildings  is  large,  which,  with 
the  agreeable  open  fiiuation  of  the  hoipiial  on  the  ri- 
ver, mull  conduce  to  the  health  ofche  inhabitants. 

7.  The  Cramviar  School  is  fituaied  on  the  new  taken  in 
grounds  to  the  north-well  of  the  tow::,  and  was  built  in 
1  787.  It  is  a  very  hanjfonie  building,  containing  a  large 
hall,  and  fix  aiiy  commodioiis  teaching  rooms.  In  this 
fchool  there  are  four  claflTcs,  the  courfe  being  four  years  : 
each  clafs  is  carried  on  ihe  whole  four  years  by  the  fame 
mafler  ;  fo  that,  there  being  no  rctlor,  each  mailer  is 
head  of  the  fchiol  one  year  in  rotation.  It  is  under 
the  dircflion  of  a  cominitte  of  the  town-conncil  ;  who 
aflilled  by  the  profelTors, clergy,  and  other  pcrfons  of 
learning,  frequently  vilit  it  during  the  feffion  ;  and  at 
an  annual  examination,  prizes  of  books  arc  dillribuied 
to  the  fcholars  according  to  their  rcfpeflive  merits. 
The  prefent  nuiuber  of  fcholars  is  above  300. — The 
building  is  not  yet  entirely  iiniilted  ;  and  the  rooms 
which  are  not  yet  occupied  by  the  Latin  clalFes  are  in- 
tended for  teaching  vi  ritir:g,  arithmetic,  drawing,  &c. 

S.  The  New  BriJge  is  built  in  an   elegant   n/ani;er. 

It 
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It  is  32  ftet  wide  ;  with  a  commodjoiis  foot-way  for 
palFengcrs,  five  feci  broad  011  each  fide,  raifcd  above 
the  road  made  for  carriages,  and  paved  with  free  ftoiie. 
This  bridge  is  about  joo  feet  in  length  ;  and  confifls 
of  fevtn  arches,  tlic  faces  of  vvliich  are  wrouglii  in  rii- 
flic,  with  a  flrong  block  cornice.  Tlie  arches  fpring 
but  a  liule  way  above  lou-waier  mark  ;  which,  though 
it  renders  the  bridge  llronger  than  if  they  fprung  from 
tsller  piers,  diniiniflics  its  beauty.  Between  every 
arch  there  is  a  fmallcr  circular  one  :  thefe  break  the 
force  otthe  water  when  the  river  rifes  to  a  flood,  and  add 
to  the  ftrcngth  of  the  whole.  The  parapet-wall  or 
breaft-vvork  is  cut  out  in  the  Chiuefe  lalte;  and  the  two 
ends  are  tiuiflicd  offwiih  a  fweep.  This  bridge  was  be- 
gun in  1768,  and  finiflied  in  1772. 

2.  The  Markets  ill  King' s  Street  zrtp{\.\y  admired, 
as  being  the  completed  of  their  kiiid  in  Britain.  They 
are  placed  on  both  fides  of  the  flreet.  That  on  the  ealt 
fide,  appropriated  entirely  for  butclier-meat,  is  112 
feet  in  length,  and  67  in  breadth.  In  the  centre  is  a 
fpacious  gateway,  decorated  on  each  fide  with  coupled 
Ionic  columns,  fet  upon  their  pedeflals,  and  fupport- 
ing  an  angular  pediment.  At  the  north  end  is  a  very 
neat  hall  belonging  to  the  incorporation  of  butchers,  tlie 
front  ornamented  with  ruftics  and  a  pediment.  The 
markets  upon  the  wefl  fide  of  the  ftrett  confift  of  three 
courts,  fet  apart  forfifli,  mutton,  and  cheefc.  The  whole 
of  the  front  is  173  feet,  the  breadth,  46  feet ;  in  the 
centre  of  which,  as  on  the  oppofite  I'lde,  is  a  very  fpa- 
cious gateway  of  the  Doric  order,  fupponing  a  pedi- 
ment. This  is  the  entry  to  the  mutton-market.  Each 
of  the  other  two  has  a  well-proportioned  arch  faced 
with  ruflicks  for  their  entrance.  All  thefe  markets  are 
well  paved  with  free-Rone:  have  walks  all  round  them; 
and  arc  covered  over  for  flicker  by  roofs  flanding  up- 
on flone  piers,  under  which  the  different  commodities 
are  expofed  to  fale.  They  have  likewife  pump-wells 
within,  for  cleanfing  away  all  the  filth;  which  render 
the  markets  always  fwect  and  agreeable.  Thefe  mar- 
kets were  crcftcd  in  1754. 

10.  The  Herb'Market  is  neat  and  commodious ; 
and  the  principal  entry  is  decorated  with  columns.  It 
isfituatedin  the  Candlenggs,  and  is  laid  out  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  markets  in  King's  flreet. 

11.  The  Guard- HoriJ'e  is  a  very  handfome  building, 
with  a  piazia  formed  by  arches,  and  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order  fet  upon  their  pedeflals.  It  was  originally 
iituated  on  the  Highltreet,  at  the  corner  of  the  Candlc- 
riggs  flreet  :  but  has  lately  been  carried  near  half  way 
up  the  Candleriggs,  where  it  occupies  the  ground  on 
which  the  weigh-houfe  formerly  flood,  and  is  made 
larger  and  more  commodious  than  it  was  before.  An 
excellent  new  weigh-houfc  has  been  eredcd  at  the  head 
of  the  Candleriggs  :  And  at  the  foot  of  the  Candle- 
riggs, or  corner  next  the  Highflreet,  where  the  Guard- 
houfe  was  formerly  fituated,  a  fuperb  new  hotel  has 
been  built,  containing   75  fire  rooms 

The  mofl  remarkable  public  charities  in  Glafgow  are, 
I.  Mkivhead'i  ax  St  Nicholas's  Hojpital.  This  was 
'originally  appointed  to  fubfill  12  old  men  and  a  chap- 
lain :  but  its  revenues  have,  from  fome  unknown 
Crtufes,  btenlofl  ;  fo  that  no  more  of  them  now  remains 
than  the  paltry  funi  of  139  1.  2s.  jd.  Scots  money, 
128I.  of  which  is  annually  divided  among  four  old 
men,  at  the  rate  of  2  1.  13  s.  4d.  each. 


2.  Htilihefoit's  Hofpitai,  was  founded  and  endowed  GUfgow; 

in  1639  by  George  Hutchefon   of  Lamb-hill  notary-  *-^ ' 

public,  and   Mr  Thomas    Hutchefon  his  biother  who 

was  bred  a  preacher,  for  the  maintenance  of  old  men 
and  orphans.  The  iuiids  of  this  hofpital  were  increa- 
fcd  by  James  Blair  luerchaiu  in  Glafgow  iu  1710,  and 
by  fubltquent  donations.  From  the  fale  of  fome  of 
their  lands  which  lay  convenient  for  building,  and  the 
rile  of  the  reft,  the  income  is  now  above  L.  1400, 
which  is  diflributcd  in  penfions  to  old  people  fromL.j 
to  L.20,  and  in  educating  about  50  children. 

3.  The  Mercha/its.Ho!iJe\ikt\'ii(e  diftributes  in  pen- 
fions and  other  charities  about  L.  800  yearly. 

4.  TheTovjii's  Hofpital,  above  defcribed,  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  ihc  poor  on  the  ijth  of  November 
1733.  The  funds  whence  this  hofpital  is  fubfilled 
arc,  the  general  feffion,  the  town-council,  the  trades- 
houfc  and  merchants  houfe,  the  intcrefl  of  money  be- 
longing to  their  funds,  which  are  fums  that  have  been 
mortified  for  the  ufe  of  the  houfe,  Thefe  fupplies,  how- 
ever, are  found  infufiicien:  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
houfe  ;  for  which  reafoii  an  aflefl'ment  is  annually  made 
upon  the  inhabitants  in  the  following  manner.  The 
magiinaics  nominate  12,  14,  orfometimes  more  gentle- 
men of  known  intregity  and  charader,  who  have  a 
lift  laid  beforo  them  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  town.  This 
lifl  they  divide  into  16  or  18  columns.  Each  of  thefe 
columns  contains  the  names  of  fuch  inhabitants  as  car- 
ry on  trade  to  a  certain  extent,  or  are  fuppofed  to  be 
Well  able  to  pay  the  fum  affixed  to  the  particular  co- 
lumn in  which  their  names  are  infertcd.  If  it  is  neccf- 
fary  to  raife  JOO  1.  for  inftance,  then  each  name,  ia 
every  fcparaie  column,  is  valued  at  as  much  as  the  for- 
tunes of  the  perfons  in  each  particular  column  are  fup- 
pofed to  be.  If  100  1.  or  more  is  to  be  raife d,  it  is 
only  continuing  a  proportionable  increafe  through  the 
whole  of  the  columns.  The  highefl  fum  that  ever 
was  thus  raifcd,  was  12  s.  6d.  upon  every  thoufand 
pounds  that  each  perfon  was  fuppofed  10  be  worth. 
The  number  of  people  maintained  in  this  hofpital  are 
about  620. 

5.  IVilfon's  Charity  for  the  education  of  boys,  was 
founded  by  George  Wilfon,  who  in  1778  left  3000  I. 
for  that  pnrpofe.  This  fund  is  now  conlidcrably  in- 
creafed,  and  gives  education  and  clothing  to  48  boys, 
each  of  whom  continues  four  years,  fo  that  12  are  ad- 
mitted annually. 

Bcfides  thefe,  there  are  many  public  fchools  for  the  e- 
ducatinn  of  children;  as  well  as  many  inftitutions  of  pri- 
vate focietiesfor  the  purpofe  of  relieving  the  indigent  and 
inflructing  youth,  fuch  as  Craham^ s  Society,  Btichnji's 
Society,  the  Highland  Society,  Sic.  Thci'c  laft  put  an- 
nually 20  boys  apprentices  to  trades,  and  during  the 
firll  three  years  give  them  clothing  and  education. 

The  nnivcrfity  of  Glafgow  owes  its   origin,  as  we      %(, 
have  already  obfcrved,  to  billiop  Turnbull.     The  infli-  Member* 
iniion  confiflcd  at  firit   ofareftor,  a  dean  uf  faculty,  of  the  uni- 
a  principal  who  taught  ibeulogy,    and    three  profeffors  ^"''^'5'" 
of  philoiophy  ;  and,  foon  after  this,  the   civil  and  ci- 
nc-n  laws  were  taught  by  fome  clergymen.     From  the 
time  of  its  cflablifhineni  in  1450  to  the  reformation  in 
I  j6o,  the  colkgc  was  chiefly  frequented  by  thofe  who 
were  intended  for  the  church  ;   its   members  were  all 
ccclefiaflics,  and  its  principal  fupport  was  derived  from 
the  church.   The  rcformaiion  brought  the  univerflty  10 
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Glafo-ow.  the  verge  of  tleftruction  :  mafters,  (Itiu'enis,  and  (cr- 

" ^ — '  vants,  all  Ibrfook  it.    The  niagillraies  were  fo  fcnllble 

of  I  he  lofs  which  the  community  had  fiiflaiiicd  by  this 
defenion,  that  they  endeavoured  to  rcflore  it  in  1572, 
by  bellowing  upon  it  confiderable  funds,  and  prcfcri- 
bing  a  fet  ot  regulations  for  its  management.  Thcfe 
however,  proved  infufficcnt  j  for  which  reafon  king 
James  VI.  erefted  it  anew,  by  a  charter  called  the  JSIova 
ErcSlio,  in  1577,  and  bellowed  upon  it  teinds  of  the 
parilli  of  Govan.  The  perfons  who  were  to  compofe 
the  new  univcrlity  were,  aprincipal,  three  profclfors  of 
philofophy,  four  lludents  burfars,  one  oeconomus,  a 
principal's  fcrvant,  a  janitor,  and  cook. 

Since  the  year  1577,  the  funds  of  the  univerhty 
have  been  conliderably  iucrcafed  by  the  bounty  of 
kings  and  the  donations  of  private  perfons.  The  pro- 
feflbrs  have  therefore  alfo  been  increafed  ;  fo  that  at 
prefciu  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  confills  of  a  chan- 
cellor, reftor,  dean  of  faculty,  principal,  and  14  pro- 
feifors  (fix  of  them  in  the  gilt  of  the  crown),  together 
with  burfars,  &c.  The  archbilhop  of  Glafgow  was 
formerly  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  ex  officio  ;  at  pre- 
fent,  the  chancellor  is  chofcn  by  the  redur,  dean  of 
faculty,  principal,  and  mafters. 

The  chancellor,  as  being  the  head  of  the  univerfity, 
Is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  in  his  name  are  all  aca- 
demical degrees  bellowed.  The  ofRce  oFredor  is  to 
cxercife  that  academical  jtirifdiclion  in  difpuics  among 
the  lludents  thenifelves,  or  between  the  Undents  and 
citizens,  which  is  bellowed  upon  the  greater  part  of  the 
univerlities  of  Europe.  He  is  chofen  annually  in  the 
comitia  ;  that  is,  in  a  meeting  in  which  all  the  ftudenis, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  univerfity,  have  a 
voice.  Immediately  after  his  admiffion,  he  has  been  in 
life  to  choofe  certain  perfons  as  his  affeflors  and  coun- 
fellors  in  liis  capacity  of  judge  :  and  in  former  periods, 
it  was  cuflouiary  to  name  the  minifters  of  Glafgow,  or 
any  other  gentlemen  who  had  no  connexion  with  the 
univerfity  :  but,  for  a  great  while  part,  the  reiflor  has 
conflantly  nameil  the  dean  of  faculty,  the  principal, 
ind  mailers,  for  his  alTeflbr  ;  and  he  has  always  been, 
and  (lill  is,  in  the  daily  praiflice  of  judging  in  the 
caufes  belonging  to  him,  with  the  advice  of  his  alTcf- 
fors.  Befides  thefc  powers  as  judge,  the  reftor  fum- 
nions  and  prefides  in  the  meetings  of  the  univerfity 
for  the  clcftion  of  his  fuccelTur;  and  he  is  likcvviTe  in 
ufe  to  call  meeti.igs  of  the  profeffors  for  drawing  up  ad- 
drclTes  to  the  king,  eledling  a  member  to  the  general 
afiembly,  and  other  bufinelb  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  dean  of  faculty  has,  lor  his  province,  the  gi- 
ving diredlions  with  regard  to  the  courfeof  Ihidies  ;  the 
judging,  together  with  the  rcillor,  principal,  and  pro- 
felTors,  of  the  qualifications  of  thole  who  delire  to  be- 
created  mafters  of  arts,  do^'lors  of  divinity,  &c. ;  and 
he  prclides  in  meetinj;s  which  are  called  by  him  for 
tilde  purpoles.  He  is  chofen  annually  by  the  redor, 
principal,  and  mailers. 

The  principal  and  mafters,  independent  of  the  rec- 
tor and  dean,  compol'c  a  meeting  in  which  the  princi- 
pal prefides  ;  and  as  they  are  the  perfons  for  whofe 
behoof  chiefly  the  revenue  of  the  college  was  eftablilli- 
cd,  the  adminiftration  of  that  revenue  is  therefore  com- 
mitted to  them.  The  revenue  arifes  from  the  teinds 
•if  the  parilh  of  Govan,  granted  by  king  James  VI.  in 
JtS5  7;  from  the  teinds   of  the  pariihes  of  Renfrew 


and  Kilbride,  granted  by  the  fame  monarch  in  161  7,  ol.if«ow. 
and  confirmed  by  Charles  I.  on  ilie  iSth  of  June  x 
1630  ;  from  the  teinds  of  ilie  parillies  of  Caldcr,  Old 
and  New  Monkland,  conveyed  10  them  by  a  chaittr 
from  Charles  II.  in  1670  ;  froui  a  tack  of  the  arch- 
bifliopric ;  and  from  fcveral  donation^  conferred  by 
private  perfons. 

The  college  of  Glafgow,  for  a  very  confiderable 
time  after  its  eredion,  followed  the  mode  of  public 
teaching  whicli  is  common  even  to  this  Jay  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  in  many  other  univerlities  through- 
out Europe  ;  that  is,  each  profefibr  gave  a  few  lec- 
tures every  year,  gratis,  upon  the  particular  fcicncc 
which  he  profelfed  :  bui,_in  place  of  this,  the  profef- 
fors  have,  for  a  great  while  part,  adopted  the  mode  of 
private  teaching;  that  is,  they  leftuie  and  examine 
two  hours  every  day  during  the  fellion,  viz.  from  the 
loth  of  Odoberto  the  lothof  June;  a  method  which 
comes  much  cheaper  to  the  fludcnt,  as  he  has  it  in  his 
power,  ifheisaitentive,  to  acquire  hiscducation  with- 
out being  under  the  necelhty  of  employing  a  tutor. 
They  have  alfo  private  clalfcs,  in  which  they  teach 
one  hour/-;-  day.  The  numherof  Audents  who  have 
attended  this  college  for  feveral  years  paft,  has  been 
upwards  of  500  each  feafon.  j- 

The  trade  of  Glafgow  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  pro-  Millory  of 
mottd  by  one  Mr  William  Elphinllone  in  1420.  'I'his  '•>=  "'•■>''« 
trade  was  moft  probably  the  curing  and  cxportiiio- of '^'*%°^- 
falmon;  but  the  firft  authentic  documents  onccinui"- 
Glafgow  as  a  trading  city  is  in  1546.  Complaint's 
having  been  made  by  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England, 
that  feveral  Englilli  Ihips  had  been  taken  and  robbed 
by  vclFels  belonging  to  Scotland,  an  order  of  council 
was  ilTued,  difchargiug  luch  captures  for  the  future  : 
and  among  other  places  made  mention  of  in  this  order 
is  the  city  of  Glafgow.  The  trade  which  at  that 
time  they  carried  on  could  not  be  great.  It  probably 
conlilled  of  a  few  fmall  vefl'cls  to  France  loaded  with 
pickled  falmon  ;  as  this  fifhery  was,  even  then,  car- 
ried on  to  a  confiderable  extent,  by  Glafgow,  Ren- 
frew, and  Dumbarton.  Between  the  year  1630  and 
1660,  a  very  great  degree  of  attention  feems  to  have 
been  paid  to  inland  commerce  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Glafgow.  Principal  Baillie  informs  u?,  that  the  in- 
creale  of  Glalgow  arifing  from  this  commerce  was  ex- 
ceedingly great.  The  exportation  of  falmon  and  of 
herrings  were  alfo  continued  and  increafed.  In  the  war 
between  Britain  and  Holland  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  IT.  a  privateer  was  fitted  out  in  Clyde  to  crude 
againft  the  Dutch.  She  was  called  the  Lion  of  Glaf. 
gov),  Robert  M'Allan  coi>iijiander ;  and  carried' five- 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  63  hands. 

A  fpirit  of  coihmcrcc  appears  to  have  arifcn  a- 
mong  the  inhabitants  of  Glafgow  between  tlie  year 
1660  and  1707.  The  citizens  who  diftiniiuiflicd  them.- 
felves  moll  during  this  period  were  Waller  Gibfon 
and  John  Andcrlon.  Gibfon  cured  and  packed  in 
one  year  300  lafls  of  herrings,  which  he  lent  to  St 
Martin's  m  France  on  board  of  a  Dutch  veirel,  called 
the  Si  .'Igate,  of  450  tons  burthen  ;  his  returns  were 
brandy  and  fait.  He  was  the  firft  who  imported  irai 
from  Stockholm  into  Clyde.  A'aderfon  is  laid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  imported  white-wi-.ics. 

Whatever  their  tradt  was  at  this  time,  it  could 
not  be  conlidcrablc  I  th&  ports  to  which  ihcy  were 
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Gl->.rgow  obliged   to  trade  lay  all  10  the  eanward  :  tlie  circum- 

^ '  navigation  of  clic  illand  woiiid  ilicrefore  prove  an  al- 

molt  unfmnioimtabie  bar  to  the  conuiicrcc  of  Glafgow  : 
and  of  confcqiicnce  the  people  on  the  eaft  coalt  would 
be  pofll-ffed  of  alinoft  all  the  commerce  of  Scotlai.d. 
The  union  wiih  England  opened  a  field  for  commerce 
for  which  the  fmiation  ofGlafgow,  fo  convenient  in 
refpeft  to  the  Atlantic^  was  highly  advaiuagt-ons. 
Since  that  time  the  commerce  ot  the  eaft  coalt  has 
declined,  and  that  of  the  weft  incrcaled  to  an  ama- 
zing degree.  No  fooner  was  the  treaty  of  union 
iigncd,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Glafgow  began  to 
profccuie  the  trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  ;  they 
chartered  vefTcls  from  \V  hiiehavtn,  lent  ont  cargoes 
of  goods,  and  broiigiii  bick  tobacco  in  rrttirn.  The 
iJieihodin  which  they  firfl  proceeded  in  this  trade, 
vascenainly  a  very  prudent  one.  A  liipcrcargo  wi  nt 
out  with  every  VffTcl.  lie  bartered  his  goods  for  to- 
bacco, nntil  fucii  time  as  he  had  either  fold  <-rt'  his 
goods  or  procured  as  much  tobacco  as  was  fufficient 
tu  load  his  veliel.  He  then  immediately  fet  out  on 
his  return  ;  and  if  any  of  his  goods  lemained  unfold, 
he  brought  them  home  with  him.  While  they  con- 
tinued to  trade  in  this  way,  they  were  ot  great  advan- 
tage tu  the  country,  by  the  quantity  of  mauulattures 
wiiich  they  exported  ;  ijieirown  wealth  began  to  in- 
crcafc  ;  they  purchafcd  (hips  of  their  own;  and,  in 
1708,  the  ftrllviiftl  of  the  property  ot  GlafgoA-  ciofTcd 
the  Atlantic.  Their  imparls  of  tobacco  were  now 
coniiderable,  and  Glafgow  began  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  coniiderable  port;  the  tobacco  trade  at  the  ports 
of  Brillol,  Liverpool,  and  Whixchaven,  was  obferved 
to  dwindle  away  ;  the  people  of  Glafgow  began  to 
lend  tobacco  to  thefe  places,  and  to  uudcrftll  the  En,,- 
Ji(h  even  in  their  own  ports.  Thus  the  jealoufy  of  the 
latter  was  foon  excited,  and  they  took  every  method 
in  their  power  to  dcftroy  the  trade  of  Glaigow.  The 
people  of  Brillol,  prefcnted  remonflrances  to  the  coin- 
miflioners  of  the  culloms  at  London  againfl  the  trade 
ofGlafgow,  in  1717.  Ti«  thefe  remonllrantes  the 
merchants  ofGlafgow  feui  fuch  anfwcrs  to  the  com- 
milhoners  as  convinced  them  that  the  complaints  of 
the  Briftol  merchants  were  without  foundation.  But  in 

1 721,  a  moll  formidable  confederacy  was  entered  into 
byalmoftall  the  tobacco  merchants  in  Souih  Britain 
againfl  the  trade  ofGlafgow.  Thofe  of  London,  Li- 
verpool, and  Whitehaven,  prefented  fevcrally  to  the 
Lords  of  theTreafury,  petitions,  arraigning  the  Glaf- 
gow merchants  of  frauds  in  the  tobacco  trade.  To 
thefe  petitions  the  Glafgow  people  gave  in  replies :  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Treafury,  after  a  full  and  impartial 
hearing,  were  pleafed  to  difmifs  the  caufe  with  the  fol- 
lowing fentence;  "  That  the  complaints  of  the  mer- 
chants of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Whitehaven,  were 
groundlefs;  and  that  they  proceeded  from  afpirit  of 
envy,  and  not  from  a  regard  to  the  intereft  of  trade, 
or  of  the  king's  revenue." 

But  the  efTorts  of  thefe  gentlemen  did  not  flophere. 
They  brought  their  complaints  into  the  Honfe  of 
Commons.    Commiflioners  were  fent  from  Glafgow  in 

1722,  who  gave  in  their  reports  to  the  houfe  in  1723. 
The  merchants  fent  up  diflindl  and  explicit  anfwcrs  to 
ihefe  reports  but  fnch  was  the  interell  of  their  adver- 
faries,  that  thefe  anfwerswere  difregarded.  New  offi- 
cers were   appointed  at  the  ports  of  Greenock  and 
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Port  Glafgow,  whofe  private  inflruflions  feem  to  have 
been,  to  ruin  ihe  trade  iffcllildc,  by  putting  all  ima- 
ginable hardihips  upon  it.  Hence  it  languiflied  till  the 
year  1735;  but  aftcrfhat  time  it  began  to  revive, 
though  even  after  its  revival  it  was  carried  on  but  llov/- 
ly  lor  a  conlidirabie  Ipace  oftiine. 

At  lafl,  however,  the  aClive  and  ciitcrprifingfpirit  of 
the  merchants,  fcconding  the  natural  advantages  of  their 
fituation,  prevailed  over  all  oppofition  :  and  iJie  Ame- 
rican trade  coniinued  to  dourilh  and  increafe  until  the 
yean 775,  infon.uch  that  the  importation  of  tobacco 
into  Clyde  that  ye.ir  from  the  provinces  of  Virginij, 
iMaryl^nd,  and  Carolina,  amounted  to  57,143  liogs- 
hcads.  But  fn.ce  the  breach  with  -America,  tliis  trade 
has  now  fallen-  greatly  ofi',  and  very  laige  funis  are  laid 
to  remain  due  to  the  merchants  from  this  quarter  of 
the  worlil. 

With  regard  to  the  ipanufaftiues  of  Glafgow,  Mr 
Giblou  is  of  opinion  ;  ihat  the  commerce  to  America 
tirft  luggtfled  the  idea  of  introducing  them,  in  any 
coiifnlerable  degree  at  leafl.  The  firll  attempts  in  any 
way  were  about  the  year  1725,  and  their  increafe  for 
fome  time  was  very  (low,  nor  did  they  begin  to  be 
coniiderable  till  great  enconragenieni  was  given  by  the 
legilhtureio  the  linen  niaiuifaCture  in  Scotland.  The 
firll  caufes  of  the  I'licccfs  of  this  nianufafture  were  the 
3(51  ot  parliament  in  174S,  whereby  tho  wearing  of 
French  cambrics  was  prohibited  under  fevcre  penalties  ; 
that  01  I  751,  allowing  weavers  in  flax  and  hemp  to  fet- 
tle and  excrcife  tiieir  trades  any  where  in  Scotland 
trte  from  all  corporation-dues  :  and  tlie  bunnty  of 
three  halfpence  per  yard  on  all  linens  exported  at  and 
under  i8d.  per  yard.  Since  that  time  a  fpirii  of  nia- 
nufailure  has  been  excited  anioiig  the  inhabitants  of 
Glafgow;  and  great  variety  of  goods,  and  in  very  great 
quantiiy,  have  been  nianufacJlured.  Checks,  linen,  and 
linen  and  cotton,  are  manutactured  to  3  great  extent. 
Printed  linens  and  cottons  were  begun  to  be  maiuifac- 
tiired  in  i  738  ;  but  they  only  iiade  garm.tnts  till  1 754, 
when  handkerchiefs  were  firfl  printed. 

Incles  were  firll  made  here  about  the  year  1732. 
The  engine-looms  ufed  at  tiiat  time  were  fo  inconve- 
nient, and  took  up  fo  much  linie  in  making  ihc  goods, 
that  the  Dutch,  who  were  the  only  people  pofRlled  of 
the  large  incle-looras,  were  ahv.ofl  lolcly  in  poffcflion 
of  this  manufadurc.  ^Ir  Hervy,  who  began  this 
branch  in  Glafgow,  was  lb  fenlible  of  the'difadvanta- 
ges  under  which  it  laboured,  that  he  went  over  loHol- 
land  ;  and  infpite  of  the  care  and  attention  which  the 
Dutch  took  to  conceal  their  methods  of  manufac^turing, 
he  brought  over  with  him  from  Haerlem  t\TO  of  their 
looms,  and  one  of  their  workmen.  This  Dutchman 
remained  fome  years  in  Glafgow  :  bui  on  fome  difguil 
he  went  to  Manchefter,  and  inllrufted  the  people  there 
in  the  meihpd  of  carrying  on  the  manufa(5lure. 

In  1757,  carpets  were  begun  to  be  made,  and  arc 
now  carried  on  to  a  conllderabe  extent.  Hunters 
cloths,  Englifli  blankets,  and  other  goods  of  the  fame 
kind,  ajre  alfo  made. 

Befides  thefe,  a  great  variety  of  articles  arc  manu- 
faftured  at  Glafgow,  of  which  our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  enter  into  detail,  fuch  as  foap,  rt fining  of 
fiigar,  iron-mongery,  brafs,  jev.  elkry,  glafs  both  com- 
pion  and  white,  pottery,  &c.  Types  for  printin.g  are 
made  in  this  city  by   Dr  Wilfon  and   Sons,    equal, 
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if  not  fuperior,  in  beauty  to  any  others  in  Britain. 
Printing  of  books  was  firll  began  iiere  by  George  An- 
derfon  about  the  year  1638.  But  there  was  no  good 
printing  in  Glafgow  till  thcycari735,  when  Robert 
Uric  printed  fcveral  books  in  a  very  elegant  manner. 
The  highelt  perfeclion,  however,  to  which  printing 
hath  yet  been  carried  in  this  place,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other,  was  by  the  late  Robert  and  Andrew  t'oulis, 
(who  began  in  the  year  1740)  ;  as  the  many  corrcft 
and  Iplendid  editions  of  books  printed  by  them  in  dif- 
ferent languages  fufticiently  telUi'y.  Some  of  their 
dallies,  it  is  faid,  are  held  in  fuch  high  eftcem  abroad, 
as  to  fell  nearly  at  the  price  of  ancient  MSS.  The 
fame  gentlemen  alfo  cltablillied  an  academy  of  paint- 
ing ;  but  the  wealth  of  Scotland  being  unequal  to  the 
undertaking,  it  has  been  fince  given  up. 

Since  the  llagnationof  the  American  trade,  already 
noticed,  the  merchants  of  Glafgow  have  turned  their 
attention  more  to  manufadtures,  which  have  of  late, 
efpecially  chat  of  cottons  and  mullins,  increafed  in  a 
very  rapid  degree,  and  bid  fair  for  putting  the  city 
in  amorc  flourilliing  condition  than  ever  it  was  before. 
The  manufafturing-houfes,  the  influx  of  people  for 
carrying  on  the  manufactures,  the  means  and  encou- 
ragement which  thefe  afford  to  population,  and  the 
wealth  thence  derived  by  individuals  as  well  as  accru- 
ing to  the  community, have  all  tended  lately  to  increafe, 
and  are  daily  increafing,  the  extent,  of  the  city  and 
the  elegance  of  the  buildings.  Befides  various  im- 
provements in  the  old  Areets,  feveral  handfome  new 
ones  as  well  as  new  fquares  have  been  added.  The 
fite  of  thefe  new  buildings  is  the  trail  of  rifing 
ground  already  mentioned  as  the  north  boundary  of 
the  town  previous  to  its  late  extenfion.  The  wellern 
part  of  it,  which  is  perfeflly  level,  is  occupied  by  a 
fpacious  fquare,  denominated  Ceurge's  Square ;  two 
fides  of  which  are  built  and  inhabited,  and  a  third  be- 
gun. The  grafs  plot  in  the  middle  is  inclofed  with  a 
handfome  iron  railing.  The  fquare  is  deficient  in  re- 
gularity ;  the  houfes  on  the  weft  lide  being  a  (tory 
higher  than  tliofe  of  the  eafl  ;  but  in  other  rei'pcflsu 
is  very  neat.  To  the  call  of  this  fquare  are  feveral  new 
flreets  laid  out  and  paved,  and  fome  of  them  almofl 
completely  built  on.  The  principal,  though  as  yet 
the  nioft  incomplete  of  thofc  ftreets,  is  Ingram-Street. 
which  runs  from  caft  to  weft.  From  this  tkc  others 
begin  ;  fome  of  them  being  carried  northward  up  the 
'hill,  others  going  fouthward  and  joining  the  main 
ftreet  of  the  town.  One  of  the  fined  of  thefe  crofs 
flreets  is  Hutchinfon-Street. 

The  fouth  boundary  of  the  city  was  mentioned  to 
be  the  Clyde.  Over  this  river  there  are  two  bridges. 
One  of  them,  the  Old  Bridge,  built  about  400  years 
ago  by  archbifhop  Rae,  but  fmce  repaired  and  partly 
rebuilt,  confilts  of  eight  arches  ;  and  connefts  the  fub- 
urbs  of  Gorbals,  lituaied  on  the  oppofite  lide  of  the 
river,  with  the  city.  The  other  is  the  New  Bridge, 
defcribed  above. ^ — On  the  banks  of  the  riverjeaflward, 
is  the  Green ;  a  fpot  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the 
inhabitants,  with  conveniences  for  Wadiing  and  dry- 
ing linens,  and  with  agreeable  and  extenlive  walks 
for  recreation. 

On  the  fame  or  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  wcflw.ird, 
is  the  Broomie-law,  where  the  quay  is  fituuted.    Till 
-within  thefe  few  years,  the  river  here  and  for  feveral 
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miles  dill.mce,  Was  fo  (liallow  and  fo  obftru(!led  by  (lioals   Glafgowj 
as  to  admit  only  of  f'.nall  craft  from  Greenock,    Pert-     ''1^''- 
Gldfgow,  and  the  Highlmds  ;  but  of  1  ite  it  has  been  "    '~^' 
cleared  and  deepened  To  as  to  admit  vellVlsof  coiiiidtr- 
alile  burdf  n  ;   and  it  is  intended   to  make   tlic  depth 
as  nearly  equal   as  pollil;lc  to  tliat  of   the  canal,  in 
order  that  the  vellcls  from  Ireland  snd  the  weft  coail 
may  not  be  induced  exclulively  to^fcend  tiie  weft  end 
of  the  canal  and  deliver  their  goods  at  Caual-bafon; 
but  nVay  come  up  Clyde  and  unload  at   the   Dvooniie- 
law.  _        _  .  .^« 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  is  vefted  in  Govem- 
a  provoft  and  three  bailies,  a  deau  of  guild,    deacon-  nicnt.revi-- 
convcener,  and  a  treafiirer,  with  a  common  council  of  ""^'  ^'^'  °* 
13  merchants  and  12  mechanics.     The  provoft  and    ""'^'' 
two  of  the  bailies  muft,  by  the  fet  of  the  borough,  be 
elected  from  the  merchant  rank,  and  the  other  bailie 
from  the  trades  rank,  z.  t'.  the  mechanics.     Thepro- 
Voft  is,  from  courtefy  and  cuftom,  i\y\ei\  lord (irovijt. 
He  is  properly  lord  of  the  police  of  the  city,  prefulenc 
oi  the   community,  and  is   ex  officio  a  juflice  of  the 
peace  for  both  the  borough  and  county. 

The  revenue  of  the  town  arifcs  from  a  duty  upoa 
all  grain  and  meal  brought  into  the  city  (whicli  tax 
is  denominated  the  Jiidles)  s  from  ihe  rents  of  lands 
and  houfes  the  property  of  the  comnuniity  ;  from  an 
import  of  two  pennies  Scots  upon  every  Scots  pint  of 
ale  or  beer  brewed,  inbrought,  or  fold,  within  the  ci- 
ty ;  from  certain  dues  payable  out  of  the  markets  ; 
from  the  rents  of  the  feats  in  churches  ;  from  the  dues 
of  cranage  at  the  quay,  at  the  weigh-houfe,  &c.  As 
to  the  tonnage  on  the  river,  the  pontage  of  the  bridge, 
and  ftatuie-work  ;  thefe,  making  no  part  of  the  city 
revenue,  are  kept  feparate  and  diftiuft  under  the 
management  of  commillioners  appointed  by  ad  of  paf- 
liament.  31 

About  the  time  of  the  union,  the  number  of  inha-  Number  of 
bitauts  in  Glafgow  was  reckoned   about  14,000.     Jn  inhabitann 
I  765,  when  a  new  divifion  of  the  parifhes  took  place, 
they  were  eftimated  at   28,000.     In  1785,  when,  an 
accurate  furvey  was   made,    the   number  was  about 
36,000  ;   befides  the  fuburbs,  containing  the  Calton, 
Gorbals,  and  Anderfton,  reckoned  about  1000.    Since 
that  time  many  new  buildings,  as  above  noticed,  have 
been  ereded,  and  the  city  has  become  conliderably 
more  populous,  but  no  exaft  eftimate  has  been  made  ; 
though  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  number  of  in- 
habitants cannot  atprefent  be  computed  at  much  lefs  ' 
than  50,000 

GLASS,  a  tranfparent,  bl'ittlc,  faftitious  body> 
produced  from  fand  melted  in  a  ftrong  fire  with  fixed 
alkaline  falts,  lead,  flags,  &c.  till  the  whole  becomes 
perfeflly  clear  and  fine.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
hal'mg la/I urj!,%  plantcallcdby  the  Greeks //«/i/,by  the 
Romans  vilrn?//,  by  the  ancient  Britons  guadum,  and 
by  the  Englifli  -vjoad.  We  find  frequent  mention  of 
this  plant  in  ancient  writers,  particularly  Casfar,  Vi- 
truvius,  Pliny,  &c.  who  relate,  that  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons painted  or  dyed  their  bodies  with  glaftum,  gua- 
duui,  vitrum,  &c.  i.  e.  with  the  blue  colour  procured 
from  this  plant.  And  hence,  the  fadlitions  matter  we 
are  fpcakingof  came  to  be  called  glafi ;  as  having  al- 
ways fomewhat  of  this  bluiflinefs  in  it.  j 

At  what  time  the  art  of  glafs-making  was  firft  in-  Hlftory  of 
vented,  is  altogether  uncertain.     Some  imagine  it  to  glafs  m»k- 
5  I>  have  '"'S' 
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Glc;i».  have  been  invented  bcfire  the  flooj  :  but  of  this  we 
^'  '  have  no  diredt  proof,  ihough  there  is  no  improbabili- 
ty in  the  fuppoliiiurij  for  we  know,  that  it  is  aluioll 
impolhble  tu  exciic  a  very  violent  fire,  fuch  as  isneccf- 
f.iry  in  ir,tt.illurgicoj.':ratio,;S,  without  vilrilying  part 
of  tlic  bricks  or  itones  wherewith  the  furnace  is  built. 
This  indeed  miglit  I'uruilh  the  lirft  hints  of  glafs-nia- 
king  ;  tho'  it  is  alfo  very  probable,  that  fuch  imperfect 
vitrifications  would  be  obferved  a  long  time  before 
people  thought  of  making  any  ufe  of  them. 

Neri  traces  tlie  antiquity  of  glafs  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Job.  That  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  value  of 
wifJom,  chap,  xxviii.  verfc  17.  fays,  that  gold  and 
c/-^y?rf/ cannot  equal  it.  But  this  word,  which  Neri  will 
have  to  fignify  factitious  glafs,  is  capable  of  a  great 
many  different  interpretations,  and  properly  (Ignifies 
only  whatever  is  beautiful  or  tranfparcnt.  DrMerret 
will  have  the  art  to  be  as  ancient  as  that  of  pottery  or 
tlie  making  of  bricks,  for  the  reafons  already  given, 
viz.  that  by  all  vehement  heat,  foiiic  iniperfeifl  vltri- 
licaiions  are  produced.  Ol  this  kind  undoubtedly  was 
the  follile  glafs  mentioned  by  Ferant.  Iinperator.  to 
have  been  found  under-ground  where  great  tires  had 
been.  But  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  imperfect  vitrifica- 
tions miglit  have  palled  unnoticed  ibrages  ;  and  co;i- 
feqnenlly  wc  have  no  rcafon  to  conclude  from  ihence, 
that  the  art  of  glafs-niakiiig  isof  fuch  high  antiquity. 

The  Egyptians  boalf,  that  this  art  was  taught  them 
by  their  great  Hermes.  Arillophanes,  Arifotlc,  A- 
Icxander,  Aphrodifeus,  Lucretius,  and  St  John  the 
divine,  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  glals  was  ufed  in 
their  days.  Pliny  relates,  that  it  was  firfl  difcovered 
accidentally  in  Syria,  at  the  muuih  of  the  river  Bclus, 
by  certain  merchants  driven  thither  by  a  Aorm  at  fea  ; 
who  being  obliged  to  continue  there,  and  drefs  their 
victuals  by  making  a  tire  on  the  ground,  where  there 
was  great  plenty  of  the  herb  kali ;  that  plant,  burn- 
ing to  afhes,  its  falts  mixed  and  incorpnrated  with  the 
fand,  or  (tones  fit  for  vitrification,  and  thus  produced 
glafs ;  and  that,  this  accident  being  known,  the  people 
of  Sidon  in  that  neighbourhood  eii'ayed  the  work,  and 
brought  glafs  into  ufe  ;  fince  which  time  the  art  has 
been  continually  improving.  Be  this  as  it  will,  how- 
ever, the  firft  giafs-houfci  mentionedin  hiftory  were 
erected  in  the  ciiy  of  Tyre,  and  htre  was  the  only 
itaple  of  the  manufacture  for  many  ages.  The  fand 
which  lay  on  the  Ihore  for  about  half  a  mile  round  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bclus  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
making  of  gla-fs,  as  being  neat  and  glittering  ;  and  the 
'  wide  range  of  the  Tyrian  commerce  gave  an  ample 
vent  for  the  productions  of  the  furnace. 

Mr  Nixon,  in  hi?  obfcivalions  on  a  plate  of  glafs, 
found  at  Herculaneum,  which  vvas  deitroyed  A.  D. 
80,  on  which  occalion  Pliny  loft  hislifc,  otFers  fevcral 
probable  conjcdtures,  as  to  the  ufes  to  which  fuch 
plates  might  be  applied.  Such  plates,  he  fuppofes, 
might  fcrve  iorfptculci,  or  looking-glaffes  ;  for  Pliny, 
in  fpeaking  of  Sidon,  adds,  fiqii'idcm  eliaiii  fpecula  ex- 
cogha-jerat :  the  reflexion  of  images  from  thefe  anci- 
ent fpecula  being  efFeftcdby  befmtaring  ihi  m  behind, 
or  tinging  them  through  with  feme  dark  colour.  Ano- 
ther ufe  in  which  they  might  be  employed,  was  for 
adorning  the  walls  of  their  apartments,  by  way  of 
wainfcoi,  to  which  Pliny  is  fuppofed  to  refer  by  his 
vitrei?  camera,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap-  25.  \  64.    Mr  Nixon 
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farther  conjectures,  that  thefe  glafs  plates  might  be      Glafa. 

ufed  for  windows,  as  well  as  the  lau.ina  of  {^ni^Jpecu-   ^— 

lulls  3.i\i\ phiiigiu-s,  which  were  improvements  m  lux- 
ury meniioiied  by  Seneca,  and  introduced  in  his  time, 
Ep.  xc.  However,  there  is  no  pofitive  authority  re- 
lating to  the  ufage  of  gldfs-wiudows  earlier  than  tiie 
cloftof  the  third  century  :  Alaiufejiius  ejt  (fays  Ladtan- 
tius*),  7iieutii!i  ejfc,  qua-  pir  uiiilui  t-a  qtnc  fiuit  oppo- 
jitiz,  t,anf[ic:at,  qitaji  per fenL-jh tu  luciutd  vitro  ant 
Jpccutari  lapide  obduHus, 

The  firit  time  we  hear  of  ghfs  made  among  the 
Romans  was  in  the  reign  ofTibcrius,  when  Pliny  re- 
lates that  an  ai  ti(t  had  his  houfe  demoliraed  for  milk- 
ing glafs  malleable,  or  rather  flexible  ;  though  Pc- 
tronius  Arbiter,  and  foinc  others,  aflhre  us,  tnat  the 
emperor  ordered  the  artift  to  be  beheaded  for  his  in- 
vention. 

It  appears,  however,  that  before  the  conquctt  of 
Britain  by  the  Roma  s,  glafs  houfcs  had  been  cre,fled 
in  the  illand,  as  well  as  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Hence,  in  many  pans  of  the  country  arc  to  be  found 
annulets  of  glafs,  having  a  narrow  perforation  and 
thick  rim,  denominated  by  the  remaining  Britons^A'i- 
m-u  naidreeah,  ox gLifs  adders,  and  \\  hich  were  proba- 
bly in  formertimes  ufed  as  annulets  by  the  druidsf .  It  ♦  See  An- 
can  fcarcely  be  queltioned  that  the  Britons  were  fnf- 
ficicntly  well  verfed  in  the  manufafture  of  glafs,  to 
form  out  of  it  many  more  ufeful  iiiftniments  than  the 
glafs-beads.  Hiftory  indeed  aflures  us,  that  they  did 
manufacture  a  confiderable  quantity  of  glafs  veli'els. 
Thei'e,  like  their  annulets,  were  moll  probaLly  green, 
blue,  yellow,  or  black,  and  many  of  them  curioully 
ftreakcd  with  othercolours.  The  proceisiii  the  manu- 
fadlure  would  be  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Gauls 
or  Spaniards.  The  fand  of  their  fliores  being  reduced 
to  a  fufncient  dcgreeol  finenefsby  art,  was  mixed  with 
three-fonrihs  of  its  weight  of  their  nitre  (much  tiic 
fame  with  our  kelp),  and  both  were  melted  together. 
The  metal  was  then  poured  into  other  veffels,  where 
it  was  left  to  harden  into  a  niafs,  and  afterwards  rc- 
placedin  the  furiiace,  where  it  became  tranfparent  in 
the  boiling,  and  was  afterwards  figured  by  blowing, or 
modelling  inthclath,inlo  fuch  vcliels  as  they  wanted. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  arrival  of  the  Romans 
Would  improve  the  glals  manufaeture  among  the  Bri- 
tons. The  tafte  of  the  Romans  at  that  time  wasjull 
the  rcvcrfeofthat  of  the  inhabitantsof  that  illand. The 
former  prcftriedlllver  and  gold  to  glafs  for  the  coui- 
pofition  of  iheir  drinking  vcflcls.  They  made  indeed 
great  improvements  in  their  own  ix.  Rome,  during  ihc 
government  of  Nero.  The  veflels  then  formed  of  this 
metal  rivalled  the  bowls  of  porcelain  in  their  dearnefs, 
and  equalled  the  cups  of  cryfl^lin  their  tranfjiarcncy. 
But  thefe  were  by  far  too  coftly  for  common  ufe  ;  snd 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  were  never  attempted  in 
Britain.  The  glafs  commonly  made  ule  of  by  the  Ro- 
mans was  of  a  quality  greatly  inferior  ;  and,  from  the 
fragments  which  have  been  difcovered  at  the  ftatious 
or  towns  of  cither,  appear  to  have  conliltedofa  thick, 
fometimes  white,  but  raoftly  blue  green,  metal. 

According  to  venerable  Bcde.artificersfkiiledinma- 
Ymgglafsiox  windows  were  brought  over  into  Eng- 
lancl  in  the  year  674,  by  abbot  Benediit,  who  were  em 
ployed  in  glazing  the  church  and  monaftcry  ofWere- 
niouth.  According  to  others,  they  wereiirfl  brought 
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over  by  Wilfrid,  biiliop  of  Worcefter,  about  the  fame 
'  time.  Till  this  time  the  art  of  making  Aich  gl'ifi  was 
unknown  in  Britain;  though  ^A//}  windows  did  not 
begin  to  be  common  before  the  year  i  iSo  :  till  this  pe- 
riod they  were  very  fcarce  in  private  houf-'S,  andcon- 
fidercd'as  a  kiiid  of  luxury,  and  as  marks  of  great 
magnificence.  Itaiy  had  them  firfl,  next  F'rance, 
from  whence  ihcy  came  into  England. 

Venice,  for  many  years,  excelled  all  Europe  in  the. 
finenefs  of  hs g/ajjl-J ;  and  in  the  tliirtecnth  century, 
the  Venetians  were  tlie  only  peoi'le  that  had  the  fc- 
cret  of  making  cry.lil  lookiugj,'/^]/I'j.  The  great 
^/ff/f-works  were  at  Muran,  or  Miirano,  a  village 
near  the  city,  which  furnillicd  all  Europe  with  the 
fincll  and  large  ft  ^/i7^.--f. 

T!ie  _§■/.-?/}  manufacture  was  firft  begun  in  f^ngland 
in  I  JS7:  the  finer  fort  was  made  in  the  place  called 
CrutcheJ  Friars,  in  London  ,  the  fine  lliiu_o-/«/},  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Venice,  was  firrt  made  in  the  Savoy- 
houfe,  in  the  Strand,  London.  This  manufadure  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  improved  in  165J,  when  it 
was  carried  on  with  fea-cnalor  pit-coal  inflead  of  wood, 
and  a  monopoly  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Manfcll, 
.who  was  alloVi'cJ  to  import  the  fine  Venetian  iVung/i/jJej 
for  drinkiiig,  the  art  of  miking  which  was  not  brought 
to  perfection  before  the  reignof  WilliamHI.  But  the 
firfl;^A7/}-plates,forlooking  g/a^f'-'is.nd  coach  windows, 
were  made,  1673,  at  Lambeth,  by  the  encouragement 
of  the  d'.ike  of  Buckingham  ;  who,  in  1670,  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  fine  g/'lfs  into  England,  by  means 
of  Venetianartiils,  with  amazingfuccefs.  Sothac  with- 
in a  century  pad,  the  French  and  English  have  not  on- 
ly come  up  to,  but  even  furpalfcd  the  Venetians,  and 
they  are  now  no  longer  fupplicd  from  abroad. 

The  French  niide  a  confideniblciniprovcmcnt  in  the 
art  of  g/ii/s,  by  the  invention  of  a  method  to  calt  very 
large  pi  lies,  (ill  then  unknown,  and  fcarce  praftifcd  yet 
by  any  but  ihemfclves  and  the  Englilh.  Tiiat  court 
applied  itfelf  with  a  laudable  induflry  to  cultivate  and 
Improve  the  gf'ifs  manufafture.  A  company  o( glafs~ 
men  was  eflablilhed  by  letters  patent  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided by  an  arret,  not  only  that  the  working  in  giafs 
Ihould  not  derogate  any  thing  from  nobility,  but  even 
that  none  but  nobles  lliould  be  allowed  to  work  there- 
in. 

An  cxtenfive  manufaftory  of  this  elegant  and  valu. 
able  branch  of  commerce  was  firft  eftablilhed  in  Laa- 
caihire  about  the  year  1773,  through  the  fpirited  ex- 
ertions of  a  very  refpeflable  body  of  proprietors,  who 
were  incorporated  by  an  aft  of  parliament.  ?'rom 
thofe  various  difficulties  cunftantly  attendant  upon  new 
undertakings,  when  they  have  to  contend  with  power- 
ful foreign  eftablidiments,  it  was  for  fome  time  con- 
fiderably  embdrralFcd  ;  but  Government,  of  late,  ha- 
ving taken  otf  fome  reftrittions  that  bore  iiard  upon 
it,  and  made  fome  judicious  regulations  relative  10  the 
mode  of  levying  the  excife  duty,  it  now  bids  fair  to 
rival,  if  not  furpafs,  the  moft  celebrated  continental 
manufaftures,  both  with  refped;  to  the  quality,  bril- 
liancy, and  fize  of  its  produftioas. 

With  regard  to  the  theory  of  vitrification,  we  are 
almoli  totally  in  the  dark.  In  general,  it  fcems  to  be 
that  ftate  in  which  foiid  bodies  are,  by  the  vehement 
aclioa  of  fire,  fitted  for  being  diflipated  or  carried  olf 
in  vapour.    In  all  vitrifications  there  is  a  plentiful  eva- 


poration; and  if  any  folid  fubftance  is  carried  off  in     Glifs, 

vapour  by  the  intenfe  heat  of  a  burning  fpcculum,  a   ^— ^ 

vitrification  is  alwaysobfervcd  prcviuufly  to  take  pLicc. 
The  difference,  then,  between  theltate  of /ufionand 
vitrification  of  a  folid  body  we  may  conceive  to  be^ 
that  in  the  former  the  tleflicnt  of  fire  afis  upon  the 
parts  of  the  folid  in  fuch  a  manner  as  only  to  disjoin 
them,  and  render  the  ful'iftancc  fluid  ;  but  in  vitrifi- 
cation the  fire  not  only  disjoiiis  the  panicles,  but  com- 
bines with  thcmina  latent  ftate  into  a  third  fubftance; 
which,  having  now  as  much  fire  as  it  cr.n  contain,  can 
receive  no  further  change  from  that  element  except 
being  carried  off  in  vapour. 

But  though  we  are  unable  to  effect  this  cliange  up- 
on IMid  bodies  without  a  very  violent  heat,  it  is  other- 
wife  in  the  natural  procclfes.  By  what  we  call  crjjtal- 
Itzatinu,  nature  produces  more  perfed  glaJFcs  than  we 
can  make  with  our  furn  ices.  Thcfe  are  called /r^c/oW 
flo/H's  ;  but  in  all  trials  they  difcover  the  elfential  pro- 
perties of  glafs,  and  not  of  ftoncs.  The  moft  diftia- 
guilhing  property  of  glafs  is  iis  refilling  the  force  of 
fire,  lo  thai  this  element  cannot  calcine  or  change  it  a-j 
it  does  other  bodies,  but  c;in  only  melt  it,  and  then 
carry  it  ofFin  vapours.  To  tliisl.ift  all  the  precious 
ftones  are  fubjeiit.  The  diamond  (the  h.irdell  and 
moft  ponderous  of  them  all)  is  dillipable  in  a  lefs  de- 
gree of  heat  than  what  would  diliipate  common  glafs. 
Nor  can  it  be  any  objection  to  this  idea,  that  fome 
kinds  of  glafs  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  a 
kind  of  porcelain  by  aloag-cantinued  cementation  with 
certain  materials.  This  change  happens  only  to  thofe 
kinds  of  glafs  which  are  made  of  alkaline  fait  and 
fand  ;  and  Dr  Lewis  hath  Ihown  that  this  change  is 
produced  by  the  diffipation  of  the  faline  principle, 
which  is  the  leaft  fixed  of  the  two.  Glafs,  therefore, 
we  may  ftill  confidcr  as  a  fubftance  upon  which  the  fire 
has  no  other  effect  but  either  to  melt  or  diffipate  it 
in  vapour. 

The  other  properties  of  glafs  are  very  remarkable, 
fome  of  which  follow.  - 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  claftic  bodies  in  nature.     If  Remark- 
the  force  with  which  glafs  balls  ftrike  each  other  be  ble  pro- 
reckoned  16,  that  wherewith  they  recede  by  virtue  ofperticsof 
their  elafticity  will  be  nearly  ij.  g'^'^- 

2.  When  glafs  is  fuddenly  cooled,  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly  brittle  ;  and  this  brittleaefs  is  fomctimes 
attended  with  very  furprifing  phenomena.     Hollow 
bells  made  of  annealed  glafs,  with  a  fmall  hole  in  them, 
will  fly  to  pieces  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  only,  if  the 
hole  by  which  the  internal  and  external  air  communi- 
cate be  ftopped  with  a  finger.   Lately,  however,  fome  surprifin-- 
vcffcls  made  of  fuch  annealed  glafs  have  been  difco-  fragility  of 
vercd, which  have  the  remarkable  proj'erty  of  refifting  annealed 
very  hard  ftrokes  given  from  without,    though   they  glafs 
Ihiver  to  pieces  by  tiie  fliocks  received  from  the  fall  of 

very  light  and  minute  bodies  dropped  into  their  cavi- 
ties. Thefe  glalics  may  be  made  of  any  Ihape  ;  all 
that  needs  be  obferved  in  making  thim  is,  that  their 
bottom  be  thicker  than  their  lides.  The  thicker  the 
\y>no  11  is,  the  eafier  do  the  glalliL's  break.  One  whofe 
bottom  is  three  fingers  breadth  in  thicknefs,  flies  with 
as  much  eafe  at  ieaft  as  the  thiune:!  glafs.  Some  of 
thefe  vcffels  have  been  tried  %vith  ftrokes  of  a  mallet 
fufficicnt  to  drive  a  nail  into  vvood  tolerably  hard,  and 
have  held  good  without  breaking.  They  have  alfo 
;  D  2  rcliftcd 
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refld'ed  iiie  (liock  of  feveral  heavy  Vio'jies  let  fall  inl6 
tlieir  cavities,  from  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet ; 
pieces  of  iron,  or  other  tnetal,  pyrites 


5 
Attempts 
to  account 
for  it. 


as  mufivet-balls 

jafper,  wood,  bone,  &c.  But  this  is  not  fiirpriiiiig^ 
as  other  glades  of  the  fame  fliape  and  lize  will  do  the 
fame  :  bat  the  wonder  is,  that  taking  a  Ihiver  Offline 
of  the  iize  of  a  fmall  pea,  and  letting  it  fall  into  the 
glafs  only  froni  the  height  of  three  inches,  in  about 
two  feconds  the  glafs  flies,  and  fonietimes  at  the  very 
moment, of  the  fliock  ;  nay,  a  bit  of  flint  no  larger 
than  a  grain,  dropped  into  fevcral  glafl'es  fucccnively, 
though  it  did  not  immediately  break  them,  yet  when 
fet  by,  they  all  flew  in  lefs  than  three  cjnarters  of  an 
hour.  Some  other  bodies  produce  the  fame  effeft  with 
flint;  as  fapphire,  diamond,  porcelain,  hard  temper- 
ed lleel  i  alio  marbles  fuch  as  boys  play  with,  and  lik'c- 
Avifc  pearls. 

Thefc  experiments  were  made  before  the  Royal 
Society;  and  fucceeded  equally  when  the  glaffcs  were 
held  in  the  hand,  when  ihey  were  rcfted  on  a  pillow, 
putin  water,  or  filled  with  water.  It  is  alio  remark- 
able, that  the  glafles  broke  upon  having  their  bottoms 
flightly  rubbed  with  the  finger,  though  fomc  of  them 
did  not  fly  till  half  aii  hour  after  the  rubbing.  If  the 
glaffes  are  every  where  extremely  thin,  they  do  not 
break  in  thefe  circumflances. 

Some  have  pretended  to  account  for  ttiefe  pheno- 
mena, by  faying,  that  the  bodies  dropped  into  the 
veiTels  cai'ife  a  concuffion  which  is  flrongcr  than  the 
cohefive  force  of  the  glafs,  and  confequently  that  a 
rupture  mnfl  enfuc.  But  why  docs  not  a  ball  of  iron, 
'gold,  lilver,  or  copper,  which  are  perhaps  a  thoufand 
limes  heavier  than  the  flint,  produce  the  fame  efFe<5l  ? 
Tt  is  becaufe  they  are  not  e,laftic.  But  furely  iron  is 
more  elaflic  than  the  end  o'f  one's  finger.— TMr  Euler 
Jias  endeavoured  toaccount  for  thefe  appearances  from 
iis  principles  of  percufiioii.  He  thinks  that  thisex- 
pc|iment  entirely  overthrows  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
iiieafure  the  force  of  percuflionuyihe  vii  vha,  orab- 
foliit.e  apparent  ftrcngth  of  the  ftroke.  According 
to  his  principles,  the  great-hardnefs  and  angular  fi- 
gure of  the  flint,  which  makes  the  fpacc  of  contact 
with  the  glafs  extremely  fmall,  ought  to  caufe  an  im- 
pre'noii  O'l  the  glafs  vaflly  greater  tTian  lead,  or  any 
otticr  metal  ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  flint's 
Tsreak'ug  the  vcfTcl,  thougli  the  bullet,  even  falfihg 
irom  a  conliderablc  height,  docs  no  damage. — Hollow 
cups  made  of  green  Lottle-gl'afs,  fome  of  them  three 
inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  were  inflantly  broken  by 
"a  lliiver  of  flint,  weighing  about  two  gM-ains,  though 
tlicy  had  refilled  the  Iliock  of  a  mulket-ball  from  the 
lieisiht  of  three  feet.  ,     ,, 

That  Mr  Eulcr's  theory  cannot  be  cohclufive  more 
than  the  other,  mull  appear  evident  from  'a  very  (Irglu 
cdnliJeratipn.  It  is  riot  by  augutar  bodies  alone  that 
the  glalFes  are  broken.  The  marbles  with  which  chil- 
dren play  are  round,  andyei  they  have  the  fame  efFea 
with  the  angular  flint.  BeliJcs,  if  it  was  the  mere- 
force  of  pcrculhon  whi-h  broke  the  glaffes,  undoubt- 
edly the  frac'ture  would  always  take  place  at  tlie  vcy 
i-nflant  of  die  flrpke  ;  but  we  have  fcen,  that  this  did 
not  happen  fonietimes  till  a  very  confidcrjble  fpace  of 
time  had  elapfed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this 
tfl"ci?t  is  occafioned  by  the  putting  in  m.otiiiii  fonie 
fubtilc  fluid  witb'whicli  die  Tulillaiicc  of  (ho'g^Iafs  is 
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filled;  and  tliatllie  motions  of  this  fluid,  wheii  once      Glafs. 

excited  in  a  particular  part  of  the  glafs,  foon  propagate  ' ■^ — ' 

themfclyes  through  the  wliolc  or  greated  of  it,  by 
which  means  the  cohefive  power  becomes  at  lafl  too 
weak  to  refill  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  fluid  juft:  now  mentioned  is  that  of  eleftricity.  It 
is  known  to  exifl  in  jglafs  in  very  great  quantity  ;  and 
italfo  is  known  to  be  capable  of  breaking  glades,  even 
when  annealed  with  the  greatefl  care,  if  put  into  too 
violent  amotion.  Probal  ly  the  cooling  of  glafs  hafUly 
may  make  it  more  elediic  than  is  confillent  with  its 
cohelive  power,  fo  that  it  is  broken  by  the  leaft  in- 
creafe  of  motion  in  the  eleftric  fluid  by  fridlion  or 
othcrwife.  Tjiis  is  evidently  the  cafe  when  it  is  bro- 
ken by  rubbing  with  the  finger  ;  but  why  it  fhould 
alfo  break  by  the  mere  contact  of  flint  and  the  other 
bodies  aboveriicntloned,  has  not  yet  been  fatisfaftorily 
accounted  for.  g 

A  mofl  remarkable  phenomenon  alfo  is  produced  in  Rotation  of 
glafs  tubes  placed  iticertain  circumflanccs.  When  thefc  glafs-tubes 
are  laid  before  a  tire  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  having  before  a 
their  extremities  properly  fiipported,  they  acquire  a       • 
rotatory  motion  round  their  axis,  and  alio  a  progref- 
live  motion  towards  the  fire,  even  when  their  fupponsi 
are  declining  from  the  fire,  fo  that  the  tubes  will  move 
a  little  way  up  hill  towards  the  fire.     When  the  pro- 

freflive  motion  of  the  tubes  towards  the  fire  is  flopped 
y  any  obflacle,  their  rotation  flill  continues.  When 
the  tuljes  are  placed  iti  a  nearly  upright  poflurc,  lean- 
ing to  the  right  hand,  the  motion  will  be  from  eafl  to 
Well ;  but  if  they  lean  to  the  left  hand,  their  motion 
will  be  from  weft  to  eafl ;  and  the  nearer  they  a'rc 
placed  to  the  perfeflly  upright  pofture,  the  lefs  will 
the  motion  be  either  way. 

I'f  the  tube  is  placed  horizontally  on, a  glafs  plane, 
the  fragment,  forinHancc,  ofcoach-wiiidow-glafs,  in- 
'ftead  of  moving  towards  the  fire,  it  will  move  from  ir, 
a'iid  about  its  axis  in  a  contrary  direftioii  to  what  it 
had  done  before  ;  nay,  it  will  recede  from  the  fire,  and 
move  a  little  up-hill  when  the  plane  inclines  towards 
the  fire. — Thefe  experiments  are  recorded  in  thclPhi- 
"loTdphical  Tranfaflions.*  They  fucceeded  bcfl  with  •  N°  4781 
tubes  about  20  or  22  inches  long,  which  had  in  each  §  i- 
end  a  pretty  ftrong  pin  fixed  in  cork  for  an  axis.  7 

The  reafon  given  for  thefc  phenomena,  is  the  fwell-  Attempts 
ing  of  the  tubes  towards 'the  fire  by  the  heat,  which  to  account 
is  known  to  expand  all  bodies.  For,  fay  the  adopters  ^"^  '•• 
of  this  hypothefis,  granting  the  cxillence  of  fuch  a 
fwelling,  gravity  mufl 'pull  the  tube  down  <vhen  fup- 
ported  near  its  extremities  ;  and  a  frcdi  part  being  ex- 
'pofcd  to'the^fire,  it  liiufl  "alfo  fwell  out  and  fall  down, 
and  fo  on ^^Sut,  without  going  farther  in  the  expla- 
nation of  this  hypothefis,  it'ihay  he 'here  remarked, 
'that  the  fundamental  principle  on  \vhich  itt)roceeds  is 
falfe  :  for  though  fire  indeed  r|iakes  bodies  expand, 
it  does  not  increafe  them  in  weight  ;  aiid  therefore  the 
fides  of  the  tube,  though  one  of  them  is  expanded  by 
the  fire,  niiifl  flill  remain;/;  etjaHibrio ;  and  hence 
we  mull  cohciude,  tliat  the  caufes  of  thefc  phenome- 
na remain  yet  to  be  difcovered. 

4.  Glafs  is  lefs  dilatable  by  heat  than  metalline' 
fubftances,  and  folid  glafs  flicks  are  lefs  dilatable  than 
tubes.     This  was  firll  difcovered  by  Col.  Roy,  in  ma-  fliU.'frin,/. 
king  experiments  in  order  to  reduce  barometers  to  a  vol.  lxvii> 
greater  degree  of  exaiftaefs  than  hath  hitlitrto  been  p-  66^, 

found. 
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found  praflicable;  and  fince  his  experiments  were 
'  made,  one  of  ihe  tubes  iS  inches  long,  being  compa- 
red with  a  folid  glafs-rod  of  the  fame  length,  the  fur- 
nier  was  found  by  a  pyrometer  to  expand  four  times 
as  much  as  the  other,  in  a  Iieat  approaching  to  that 
of  boiling  oil. — On  account  of  the  general  quality 
which  glafs  has  of  expanding  lefs  than  metal,  M  dc 
Luc  recommends  it  to  be  ufed  in  pendulums  :  and  he 
fays  it  has  alfo  this  good  quality,  that  its  expanfions 
arc  always  equable,  and  proportioned  to  the  degrees 
of  heat;  a  quality  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
fubftance  yet  known. 

5.  Glafs  appears  to  be  more  fit  for  the  condenfation 
ef  vapours  than  luctallic  fubflances.  An  open  glafs 
filled  with  water,  in  the  fiimmer-time,  will  gather 
drops  of  water  on  the  outfide,  jull  as  far  as  the  wa- 
ter in  the  inlide  reaches  ;  and  a  perfon's  breath 
Mown  on  it,  manifeftly  moiftens  it.  Glafs  alfo  be- 
comes moilt  with  dew,  when  metals  do  not.  See 
Dew. 

6.  A  drinking  glafs  partly  filled  with  water,  and 
rubbed  on  the  brim  with  a  wet  fingei',  yields  mufical 
notes,  higher  or  lower  as  the  glafs  is  more  or  lefs  full; 
and  will  make  the  liquor  frilk  and  leap.  Sec  Har- 
monica. 

7.  Glafs  is  poflelfcd  of  very  great  eleftrical  vir- 
tues.    See  Electkicity, /'<7^;«. 

Materials  fur  ?nakiitg  of  ChA-iS.  Thcmaterials  where- 
of glafs  is  made,  we  have  already  mentioned  to  be  fait 
and  fand  or  flones. 

I. 'Ihe  fait  here  ufedis  procured  from  a  fort  of  alhcs 
brought  from  the  Levant, called /;ofof;-/«i',  or  roc/':-«a; 
which  afli'es  are  thofe  of  a  fort  of  water-plant  called 
kail* ,  cut  down  in  lummer,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  burnt 
in  heaps,  either'on  the  ground,  or  on  iron  grates;  the 
alhes  falling  into  a  pit,  grow  into  a  hard  mafs,  or 
flone,  fit  for  ufe.  It  may  alfo  be  procured  from  com- 
mon kelp,  or  the  afhes  of  the  ficm  veficuhfui.  Sec 
Kelp  and  Kucus. 

To  extraft  thefak,  tbefc  afhes,  orpolvcrine,  .are 
■powdered -and  lifted,  then  put  into  boiling  water,  and 
there  kept  till  one  third  of  the  water  be  confuraed  ; 
the  whole  being  flirred  up  from  linie  to  time,  that 
the  alhes  may  incorporate  with  the  fluid,  and  all  its 
falts  be  exrrafted  :  then  the  vciTel  is  fillf-d  up  with 
iTew  water,  and  boiled  over  again,  till  one  half  be 
'confumed;  what  remains  is  a  fort  of  ley,  llroi.gly  im- 
fircgnated  with  fatt.  This  ley,  boiled  over  again  in 
frefli  coppers,  thickens  in  about  24  hours,  and  ihoots 
its  fait  ;  which  is  to  be  ladled  out,  as  it  Ihoots,  into 
earthen  pjns,  and  thence  into  wooden  vats  to  diain 
and  dry.  This  done,  it  isgrofsly  ptmnJed,  and  thus 
■put  in  a  fort  of  oven,  called  calcar,  to  dry.  It  may 
be  added,  that  there  are  other  plants,  belideskali  and 
fucus,  which  yield  a  fait  fit  for  glafs  :  fuch  are  the 
common  way-thilile, bramble, hops,worm wood, woads, 
tobacco,  fern,  and  the  whole  leguminous  tribe,  as 
peafe,  beans,  &c. 

Pearl-alhes  form  a  leading  flux  in  the  manufafture 
of  glafs,  aid  mofliy  fupply  the  place  of  the  Levani- 
aflies,  the  barillas  of  Spain,  and  maity  other  kinds, 
•which  were  formerly  brought  here  for  making  both 
■glafs  and  foap.     'btitPKARL- Afhei. 

There  are  other  fluxes  ufed  for  different  kinds  of 
•glafs,  and  for  various  pnrpofes,  as  calcined  lead,  nitre. 


fea-falt,  borax,  arfenic,  fmiths  clinkers,  and  wood- 
aflies,  containing  the  earth  and  lixiviate  falts  as  pro- 
duced by  incineration.  With  regard  to  ihefc  feveral 
fluxes,  we  may  obfcrve,  in  general,  that  the  more 
calx  of  lead,  or  other  metallic  earth,  enters  into  the 
compolition  of  any  glafs,  fo  nuicli  the  more  fufible, 
fuft,  coloured,  and  denfe  this  glafs  is,  and  recijirocally. 

The  colours  given  to  glafs  by  calxcs  of  lead,  art 
fliades  of  yellow:  on  the  other  hand,  glalfes  that  con- 
tain only  faline  tluxes  partake  of  the  properties  of  falts; 
they  are  lefs  heavy,  lefs  denfe,  harder,  whiter,  more 
brilliant,  and  more  brittle  than  the  former;  and  glalfes 
containing  both  faline  and  metallic  fluxes  do  alio 
partake  of  the  properties  of  both  thefe  fubflances. 
Glalfes  too  faline  are  eafily  fufceptible  of  alteration  by 
the  adion  of  air  and  water;  efpecially  thofe  in  which 
alkalis  prevail  ;  and  thefe  are  alfo  liable  to  be  injured 
by  acids.  Thofe  that  contain  too  much  borax  and 
arfenic,  though  at  firfl  they  appear  very  beautiful, 
quickly  tarnilli  and  becon,e  opake  wlun  expoled  to 
air.  By  attending  to  thefe  properties  of  different 
fluxes,  phlogiflic  or  faline,  the  anifl  may  know  how 
to  adjult  the  proportions  of  thefe  to  fand,  or  powder- 
ed flints,  for  the  various  kinds  of  glafs.  See  the  arti- 
cle Vitriiicati  on. 

2.  The  fand  or  ftone,  called  by  the  artifts  tarfo,  -is 
the  fecond  ingredient  in  glafs,  and  that  which  gives  it 
the  body  and  firmnefs.  Thefe  ftoncs,  Agncola  ob- 
ferves,  uuift  be  fuch  as  will  fnfe  :  and  of  thefe  fuch  as 
are  white  and  tranfparcnt  are  befl ;  fo  that  cry flal 
■challenges  the  precedency  of  all  others. 

At  Venice  they  chiefly  ufe  a  fort  of  pebble,  found 
in  the  river  Tcfino,  refembling  white  marble,and  csd- 
\t:^cuogolo.  Indeed  Ant.  Neri  affuresus,  thatallftoiws 
which  will  ftrike  fire  with  fleel,  arc  fit  to  vitrify:  Init 
Dr  Morret  l'hows,that  there  are  fom-c  exceptions  fV-oci 
this  rule.  Flints  are  admirable  ;  and  when  calci rued, 
ipowdcred,  and  i'carced,  make  a  pure  whitecbryil-aliine 
metal;  but  the  expenceso-f  preparing  them  make*  the 
mailers  of  gLifs-houfes  fparing  of  their  ufe.  Where 
proper  If  ones  cannot  be  lb  conveniently  .had,  fat>d  ds 
■ufed.  The  bell  for  this  purpofe  is  that  which  is  vvhi^e, 
fmalf,  and  fhining;  examined  by  the  microfcopc,  it 
appears  to  be  fmall  fragments  of  rock  cryflal.  For 
green  glafs,  that  which  is  of  a  fof't  texture,  and  more 
gritty;  it  is  to  be  well  wafhed,  which  is  all  the  .prepa- 
ration it  needs.  Britilh  glafs-houfcs  are  furnilhed  with 
white'fand  for  their  ciyftal  glalfes  from  Lyyn  \\\  'Nor- 
folk and  Maidftone  in  Kent,  and  with  the  ■coarf<;r  for 
igrcen-glafs  from  Woolwich. 

Some  mention  a  third  ingredient  in  glafs,  viz.  man- 
-ganefe,  a  kind  of  pfeudo-loadllone,  dug  up  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  even  in  Mcndip  hills  in  SomerCet- 
fliire.  But  the  proportion  hereof  to  the  refl  is  vory 
in.coniiderable  ;  belide,  that  it  is  not  ufed  in  all  glafs. 
Its  ofljcc  is  to  purge  off  the  natural  greenifli -colour, 
and  give  it  fomc  other  linifturc  required. 

For  this  'purpofe  it  fliould  be  cliofcn  of  3.  deep  co- 
lour, and  free  fi'oni  fpecks  of  a  metalline  appearance, 
or  a^lighter  caft;  inanganefe  requires  to  be  Weil  calcined 
in  a  hot  furnace,  and  then  to  undergo  a  thorough  levi- 
gation.  The  cffeft  of  rnangancfe  in  deflroying  tbcco 
lours  of  glafs,  and  hence  cjllcd  the  foap  of  glafs,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  M.  Montamy,  inhisTri-/;//  da  Couteurs 
pour  laPiintitre  en  EinaU,  in  the  f.iUowiag  manner : 

the 
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Glaft.      the  manganefe  deftroys  the  green,  olive,  and  blue  co- 

~~-~ lours  of  glal's,  by  adding  to   them  a  purple  tinge,  and 

by  the  mixture  prouucing  a  blackilh  brown  colour  ; 
and  as  blackncfs  is  caui'ed  merely  by  an  abforption  of 
the  rays  of  ligjit,  the  blackilh  tinge  given  to  the  glafs 
by  the  mixture  of  colours,  prevents  the  reflection  of 
foinaiiy  rays,  apd  thus  renders  the  gbifs  lefs  coloured 
than  btlore.  But  the  black  produced  by  this  fublfauce 
fuggeils  an  (bvious  reafon  for  tiling  it  very  fparingly 
in  thofe  conipoiitiens  of  glals  which  are  required  10 
be  very  tranfpareut.  Nitre  or  laltpetre  is  alfo  ufed 
wiih  the  fmie  intention  ;  for  by  deftroying  in  a  cer- 
tain dcgvee  the  phlogifton  wliich  gives  a  ftrong  tinge 
of  yellow  loglafs  prepared  V.  ith  lead  as  a  flux, it  ferves 
to  free  it  from  this  coloured  tinge;  and  in  fpline  glalf- 
es,  nitre  is  requifitc  in  a  fmaller  proportion  to  render 
■thcin  fuSlciently  tranfparent,  as  in  the  cafe  of  look- 
glafs  and  other  kinds  of  plates. 

Kinds  (if  Ci.A^s.  The  inanufa^lured  glafs  now  in 
ufe  may  be  divided  into  three  general  kinds;  white 
tranfpareut  glafs, coloured  glafs, and  common  green  or 
bottle  glafs.  Of  the  tiril  kind  there  is  a  great  variety; 
as  the  flint  glafs,  as  it  is  called  with  us;  and  the  Ger- 
man cryltal  glafs,  which  are  applied  to  the  fame  ufes; 
the  glafs  for  plates  for  mirrors  or  looking-glalles;  the 
glals  for  windows  and  other  lights;  and  the  g'afs  for 
phials  and  fniall  vcllcls.  And  thele again  differ  in  the 
iabftances  employed  as  fluxes  in  forming  them,  as  well 
as  in  the  eoarfenefsor  hnenefs  of  iiich  as  arc  ufed  for 
their  body.  The  flint  and  cryftal,  mirror  and  bell 
window  glafs,  not  only  require  fuch  purity  in  the 
fluxes,  as  may  render  it  practicable  to  free  the  glafs 
pcrfeflly  from  all  colour  ;  but  for  the  fame  resfoii 
likewife,  either  the  white  Lynn  fand,  calcined  flints, 
or  white  pebbles,  Iliould  be  ufed.  The  others  do  not 
demand  the  fatne  nicety  in  the  choice  of  the  materials; 
though  the  fecond  kind  of  window  glafs,  and  the  bell 
kind  of  phial,  will  not  be  fo  cleir  as  they  ought,  if 
cither  too  brown  fand,  or  impure  falts,  be  fuftered  to 
enter  into  their  coiniiofition. 

Of  coloured  glafs  there  is  a  great  variety  of  forts, 
-  differing  in  their  colour  or  other  properties  according 

■  to  theoccalions  for  which  they  are  wanted.  The  dif- 
ferences in  the  latter  kind  depend  on  the  accidental 
preparation  and  management  of  the  artids  by  whom 

•  they  are  manufaiJlured,  as  will  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained. 

Furnace  for  the  mak'nig  of  Class,  In  this  manufac- 
ture there  are  three  forts  of  furnaces;  one  called  en/- 
ear  is  for  the  frit;  the  fecond  is  for  working  the 
glafs  ;  the  third  ferves  to  anneal  the  glafs,  and  is  call- 
ed the  Jeer.     See  Plate  CCXX. 

The  calcar  refembles  an  oven  ten  feet  long,  feven 
feet  broad,  and  two  deep:  the  fuel,  which  in  Britain 
is  ff  a-coal,  is  put  into  a  trench  on  one  fide  of  the  fur- 

■  nace;  and  the  flame  reverberating  from  the  roof  upon 

■  the  frit  calc>i lies  it.  Theglafs-furnace,  or  working- 
furnace,  is  round,  of  three  yards  diameter,  and  two 
high;  or  thus  proportioned.  It  is  divided  into  three 
■parts,  each  of  which  is  vaulted.  The  lower  part  is 
propely  caWtd  the  croivji,  and  is  made  in  that  form, 
its  ufe  is  to  keep  abrifkfire,  which  is  never  put  out. 
The  mouth  is  called  icicca.  There  are  feveral  holes 
in  the  arch  of  this  crown,  through  which  the  flame 
^allcs  into  the  fecond  vault  or  partition;  und  reverbe- 


rates into  the  ports  filkd  with  the  ingredients  above-      Glafs. 

mentioned.  Round  the  inlidcs  are  eight  or  more  pots  ^-~v— 

placed,  and  piling  pots  on  them.  1  he  number  of  pots 

is  always  double  Oiat  of  the  boccas  or  mouths,  or  of 

the  number  of  workmen,  that  each  may  have  one  pot 

refined  to  work  out  of,  and  another  for  metal  to  refine 

in  while  he   works  out  of  the  other.     Through  the 

■working  holes  the  metal  is  taken  out  of  the  pots;  and 

the  pots  are  put  into  the  furnace  ;  and  thele  holes  are 

flopped  with  moveable  covers  made  of  hue  and  brick, 

to  fereenthcM'orknien's  eyes  from  the  fcorching  flames. 

On  each  tide  of  the  bocca  or  mouth  is  a  bocarcUa  or 

little  he^'le  out    of  whicli  coloured  glafs  or  finer  metal 

is  taken  from  the  piling  pot.     Above  this  oven  there 

is  the  third  oven  or  Avr,  about  five  or  lix  yards  long, 

where  the  vellels  or    glafs  are   annealed  or  cooled; 

this  p.3rt  confifts   of  a  tower,  belides   the  leer;   into 

which  the  flame  afcends  from  the  furnace.  The  tower 

has  two  mouths,  through  uhich  the  glalfes  are  put  in 

wiih  a  fork,  and  fet  on  the  floor  or  bottom:   but  they 

are  drawn  out  on  iron  [izns,  cMd^  frac/iej ,  through  the 

leer,  to  cool   by  degrees:   fo  that  they  arc  quite  cold 

by  the  time  tlicy  reach  the  mouth  of  the  leer,  which 

enters  the  farofel  or  room  where  the  glalfes  are  to  be 

ftowcd. 

But  the  gre-en  glafs-furnace  is  fquare  ;  and  at  each 
angle  it  has  ail  arcli  for  annealing  or  cooling  glalfes. 
The  metal  is  wrought  on  two  oppofite  lides,  and  on 
the  other  two  they  have  their  colours,  into  which  arc 
made  linnet  holes  for  the  tire  to  come  from  the  fur- 
nace to  bake  tlic  frit,  and  to  dillharge  ihe  fmokc. 
Fires  are  made  in  the  arches  io  anneal  the  work,  fo 
that  the  whole  procefs  is  done  in  one  furnace. 

Tiiefe  furnaces  mud  not  beof  brick,  but  of  hard 
fandy  flones.  In  France,  they  build  the  outflde  of 
brick;  and  the  inner  part,  to  bear  the  fire,  is  made  of 
a  fort  of  Fuller's  earth,  or  tobaccoe-pipe  clay,  of 
which  earth  they  alfo  make  their  melting  pois.  In 
Britain  the  pots  are  made  of  Sturbridge-clay. 

Mr  Blancourt  obferves,  that  the  worlland  roughefl 
work  in  this  art  is  the  changing  the  pots  when  they 
are  worn  out  or  cracked.  In  this  cafe,  the  great 
working  hole  mull  be  uncovered  ;  the  faulty  pot  mud 
be  taken  out  with  iron  hooks  and  forks,  and  a  new 
one  mud  be  fpeedily  put  in  its  place,  through  the 
flames,  by  the  hands  only.  For  this  work,  the  man 
guards  himlelf  with  a  garment  made  of  fkins;  in  the 
ihape  of  a  pantaloon,  that  covers  him  all  but  his 
eyes,  and  is  made  as  wet  as  poflibk  :  the  eyes  are  de- 
fended with  a  proper  fort  of  glafs. 

liiflnmienti  jcr  making  ofCL4i!;.  The  indruments 
rnade  ufe  of  in  this  work,  may  be  reduced  to  thcfe 
that  follow.  A  blowing-pipe,  made  of  iron,  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  long,  with  a  wooden  handle.  An 
iron  rod  to  take  up  the  glafs  after  it  is  blown,  and  to 
cut  off  the  former.  Scilfars  to  cut  the  glafs  when  it 
comes  off  from  the  fird  hollow  iron.  Shears  to  cut 
and  fliape  great  glafles,  &c.  An  iron-ladle,  with  the 
end  of  the  handle  eafed  with  wood,  to  take  the  metal 
out  of  the  refining  pot,  to  put  it  into  the  workmen's 
pots.  A  fmall  iron-ladle,  cafed  in  the  fame  manner, 
tofkim  the  alkalic  fait  that  fv.'ims  at  top.  Shovels, 
one  like  a  peel,  to  take  up  the  great  glalfes  ;  another, 
like  a  fire-lhovcl,  to  feed  the  furnace  with  coals.  A 
hooked  iron  fork,  to  l!ir  tlie  matter  in  the  pots.     An 

iron 
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Glafs.      iron  rake  for  the  fame  piirpofe,  and  to  flir  the  frit. 
•'       '  An  iron  fork,  to  change  ur  pall  the  pots  out   of  the 
furnace,  &e. 

Co?npoj]tions  for  White  and  Cryflal  CtAS-i.      I.   To 
make  crjjlai  giufs,  take  of  the  wiiiteft  tajfo,  poundej 
fmall,  andfearced  asline  as  Hour,  200 pounds  ;   of  the 
fait  of  polvcrine  130  pounds;  mix  them  togcilicr,  and 
put  thein  into  the  furnace  called  the  c«/i.vr,  firft  heat- 
ing it.     For  an  hour  keep  a  moderate  tire,  and  keep 
ftirring  the  materials  with  a  proper  rake;  that  they 
nuy  incorporate  and  calcine  together  ;  then  incrtale 
the  lire  for  live  hours  ;   after  which  take  out  the  mat- 
ter ;  which  being  now  fufficiently  calcined,  is  called 
flit.  From  the  caicar  pnt  the  frit  in  a  dry  pUcc,  and 
cover  it  up  from  the   dull   for  three  or  four  months. 
Now  to  make  the  glafs  or  cryltal  :   take  of  this  cryllal 
flit,  called  alfu^o//;/s  ;  fet  it  in  pots  in  the  furnace,  ad- 
ding to  it  a  due  quantity  of  magnefia  or  raanganefe  : 
when  the  two  are  fufed,  call  the  Huor  into  lair  water, 
to  clear  it  of  the   fait  called  fandrjcr  ;  which  would 
otherwifc  make  the  cryftal  obfcure  and  cloudy.   This 
lotion  mull  be  repeated  again  and  again,  as  often  as 
needful,  till  the  cryftal  be  fully  i)urged  ;  or  this  fcum 
may  be  taken  off  by  means  of  proper  ladles.     Then 
fet  it  to  boil  four,  live,  or  lix  days  ;  which  done,  fee 
whether  it  have  mangancfe  enough  ;    and  if  it  be  yet 
grecnilh,  add  more  mangancfe,  at  difcretion,  by  little 
and  liitle  at  a  time,  taking  care  not  to  overdofe  it,  be- 
cauie    the   mangancfe  inclines   it  to   a  blackilh  hue. 
Then  let  the  metal  clarify,  till  it  becomes  of  a  clear 
and  Ihining  colour  ;   which  done,  it  is  ht  to  be  bljwn 
or  formed  into  vcilcls  at  pleafure. 

2.  Flint  giafs,  as  it  is  called  by  us,  is  of  the  fame 
general  kiad  with  that  which  in  other  places  is  called 
cryftal  glafs.     It  has  this  name  from  being  originally 
made  with  calcined  flints,  before  the  ufe  of  the  whiiC 
fand  wasuuderllood  ;  and  retains  the  name,ihough  no 
flints  are  now  ufcd  in   the   compoiition  of  it.      This 
flint  glafs  differs  from  the  other,  in  having  lead  for  its 
flux,  and  white  fand  for  its  body  ;  whereas  the  fluxes 
ufcd  for  the  cryllal  glafs  are  falls  or  arfcnic,  and  the 
body  conlidsot  calcined  flints  ur  white  river  pebbles, 
tarfo,  or  fuch  floues.     To  the  white  fand  and  lead  a 
proper  proportion  of  nitre  is  added,  to  burn  away  the 
phlogiltott  of  the  lead,  and   alfo  a   finall  quantity  of 
magnefia  ;  and  in  fome  works  they  ufe  a  proportional 
quaniiiy  of  arfenic  to  aid  the  duxing  ingrtdieius.  The 
moll  perted  kind  of  flint-fflafs  may  be  made  by  fuling 
with  a  very  llrong  Are  12^  pounds  of  the  while  fand, 
50  poanili  ot  red  lead,   40  pounds  ot  the  bed  pearl- 
alhes,  2opoundsof  niire,  andhve  ounces  of  magnefia. 
Another  compoiition  of  flint   g'afs,   which  is  faid  to 
come  nearer  to  the  kind  now  niade,  is  the  following  : 
120  pounds  of  land,  54  pounds  of  the  belt  pcarl-alhes, 
56  pounds  of  red-lead,  1 2  poundsof  nitre,  and  6  ounces 
of  magnefia.    To  either  ot  thefe  a  pound  or  two  of  ar- 
fenic may  be  added,  loincreafe  the  fluxot  the  compo- 
iition.    A  cheaper  conipoliiion  of  flint   ghfs  may  be 
made  with  120  pounds  of  white  fand,   35  pounds  of 
the  befl  pcarl-alhes,  40  pounds  of  red-lead,   i :;  pounds 
of  nitre,  6  pounds  of  arfenic,  and  4  ounces  of  magnefia; 
orinlfcad  of  the  arfenic  maybe  fubliituied  15  pounds 
of  common   fait  ;  but  this  will  be    more  brittle  than 
the  other.     'The  cheapell  compoiition  for  the  worit 
kind  of  flint  glaficonliils  of  120  pounds  of  white  fand, 
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30  pounds  of  rcd-l..ad,   20  pounds  of  the  bed  pearl-      Olafs. 

alhes,   10  pounds  of  niirc,    15  pounds  of  common  fait,  "^ " — 

and  fix  pounds  of  arfenic.  The  bcfl  German  cryflal 
glafs  is  made  of  120  pounds  of  calcined  flints  or  white 
fand,  70  pound  of  the  hell  pcarl-alhes,  ro  pounds  of 
fallpctre,  half  a  pound  of  arfenic,  and  five  ounces  of 
magnefia.  And  a  cheaper  compoiition  is  formed  of 
120  pounds  of  calcined  flints  or  white  land,  46  pounds 
of  pearl-alhes,  7  pounds  of  nitre,  6  pounds  of  arfenic, 
and  5  ounces  of  magnefia. 

A  glafs  much  harder  than  any  prepared  in  the  com- 
mon way,  may  be  made  by  means  of  borax  in  the  fol- 
lowing method  :  Take  four  ounces  of  borax,  and  an 
ouftce  of  fine  fand  ;  reduce  both  to  a  fubiile  powder, 
and  melt  thcni  logtihcr  in  a  large  clofe  crucible  fet  in 
a  wind  furnace,  keeping  up  a  llrong  fire  fur  half  an 
hour  ;  then  ta'ie  out  the  crucible,  and  when  cold  break 
it,  and  there  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  a  pure  hard 
glafs  capable  of  cutting  common  glafs  like  a  diamond. 
This  experiment,  duly  varied,  fay  s  Dr  Shaw,  may  lead 
to  feveral  ufeful  improvements  in  the  arts  of  glafs, 
enamels,  and  faciiiious  gems,  and  (hows  an  expeditions^ 
method  of  making  glafs,  without  any  fixed  alkali, 
which  has  been  generally  thought  an  effential  ingre- 
dient in  glafs,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  cal- 
cined cryfhal  or  other  fubflances  being  added  to  this 
fait  in  dead  of  fand,  it  might  not  make  a  glafs  ap- 
proaching to  ihe  nature  of  a  diamond. 

There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  glaffcs,  didin- 
guifhed  by  the  form  or  manner  of  working  them  ;  viz. 
J.  Round ghifs,  as  thofeof  our  velTcls,  phials,  drinking- 
gialfes,  £;c.  II.  Table  or  ■mindoiv-gluj's,  of  which  there 
are  divers  kinds  ;  viz.  crown-glafs,  jealuus-glafs,  &c. 
III.   Ftatc-glnJ's,  ox  mirror  glafs. 

I.  Working  or  Bkwhig  RouiidCLASS.  The  working 
furnace,  we  have  obferved,  is  round,  and  has  fix  boc- 
cas  or  apertures:  atone  of  tlufc  called  \.\\e.  great  bocca, 
the  furnace  is  he-ttd,  and  the  pots  of  frit  are  at  this- 
fet  in  the  furnace  ;  two  other  fmallcr  holes,  called  bo- 
carellas,  ferve  to  lade  or  take  out  the  melicd  metal,  at 
the  end  of  an  iron,  to  work  the  glafs.  At  the  other 
lioles  they  put  in  pots  of  fufible  ingredients,  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  at  lad  emptied  inio  the  lading-pot. 

There  are  fix  pots  in  each  furnace,  all  made  of  to- 
bacco-pipe clay,  proper  to  fultain  nut  only  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  but  alio  the  eii'cd  of  the  polvcrinc,  which  pe- 
nttrates  every  ihing  elfe.  There  areou'y  twool  thefe 
pots  that  work  :  the  red  ferve  to  prepare  the  matter 
for  them.  The  fire  of  the  furnace  is  made  ana  kept 
np  with  dry  hard  wood,  cad  in  without  iiUi  ruiiliion  at 
fix  apertures. 

When  the  matter  contained  in  the  two  pots  is  fuf- 
ficiently viti  ified,  they  proceed  to  Wow  or  failuon  it. 
For  this  purpufe  the  workman  dips  his  blowing  pipe 
into  the  melting-pot  ;  and  by  turning  it  about,  the 
metal  flicks  to  the  iron  more  firmly  than  turpentine. 
This  he  repeals  four  times,  at  each  time  rolling  the 
end  of  bis  indrument  with  the  hot  metal  thereon,  011 
a  piece  of  plate-iron  ;  over  which  is  a  veffcl  of  waier 
which  helps  to  cool,  and  fo  to  confoiidate  and  to  dif- 
pofe  that  matter  to  bind  more  firmly  wiih  what  is  10 
be  taken  next  out  of  the  meliing  pot.  But  after  he  has 
dipt  a  fourth  time,  and  the  workman  perceives  tlicrc 
is  metal  enough  on  the  pipe,  he  claps  his  mouth  im- 
mediately to  the  other  end  of  it,  and  blows  gently 

throu;'li. 
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«Uli.     through  the  iron  tube,  till  the  metal  lengthens  like  a 

— ' '  bladder  about  a  foot.     Then  he  rolls  it  on  a  marble 

ftone  a  little  while  to  polilh  it ;  and  blosvs  ;i  fecond 
time,  by  which  he  brings  it  to  the  flrape  of  a  globe  of 
about  18  or  20  inches  diameter.  Every  time  he  blows 
into  the  pipe,  he  removes  it  quickly  to  his  cheek; 
otherwife  he  would  be  in  danger,  by  often  blowing,  of 
drawing  the  flame  into  his  mouth  :  and  this  globe  may 
be  flattened  by  returning  it  to  the  fire  ;  and  brought 
into  any  form  by  ftanip-irons,  which  are  always  ready. 
When  the  glafs  is  thus  blown,  it  is  cut  off  at  the  col- 
let or  neck ;  which  is  the  narrow  part  that  fluck  to 
the  iron.  The  method  of  performing  this  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  pipe  is  relied  on  an  iron  bar,  clofe  by  the 
collet;  then  a  drop  of  cold  water  being  laid  on  the 
collet,  it  will  crack  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  which, 
with  a  fligbt  blow  or  cut  of  the  Ihcars,  will  immedi- 
ately feparate  the  coHet. 

After  this  is  done,  the  operator  dips  the  iron  rod 
into  the  melting-pot,  by  which  he  extrafts  as  much 
metal  as  ferves  to  attradl  the  glafs  he  has  made,  to 
which  he  now  fixes  this  rod  at  the  bottom  of  his  work, 
oppofite  to  the  opening  made  by  the  breaking  of  the 
collet.  In  this  pofition  the  glafs  is  carried  10  the  great 
bocca  or  mouth  of  the  oven,  to  be  heated  and  Icald- 
cd  ;  by  which  means  it  is  aj;ain  put  into  fuch  a  foft 
(late,  that,  by  the  help  of  an  iron  inllrumcnt,  it  can 
be  pierced,  opened,  and  widened,  without  breaking. 
But  the  velfel  is  not  finilhed  till  it  is  returned  to  the 
great  bocca  ;  where  being  again  heated  thorougly, 
and  turned  quickly  about  with  a  circular  motion,  it 
will  open  to  any  (ize,  by  the  means  of  the  heat  and 
motion. 

If  there  remain  any  fuperfluitics,  they  are  cut  off 
with  the  fliears;  for  till  the  glafs  is  cold,  it  remains 
in  a  foft  flexible  flate.  It  is  therefore  taken  from  the 
bocca,  and  carried  to  an  earthern  bench,  covered  with 
brands,  which  arc  coals  extinguilhed,  keeping  it  turn- 
ing ;  becaufe  that  motion  prevents  any  fettling,  and 
preferves  an  evennefs  in  the  face  ef  the  glafs,  where, 
as  it  cools,  it  comes  to  its  confiftency  ;  being  firll 
cleared  from  the  iron  rod  by  a  flight  flroke  by  the 
hand  of  die  workman. 

If  the  velfel  conceived  in  the  workman's  mind,  and 
whofe  body  is  already  made,  requires  a  foot,  or  a 
handle,  or  any  other  member  or  decoratioii,  hcmakes 
them  fcparately  ;  and  now  eliays  to  join  them  with  tlie 
lielpof  hot  metal,  which  he  takes  out  of  the  pots  with 
his  iron-rod  :  but  the  glafs  is  not  brought  to  its  true 
hardnefs  till  it  has  paffej  the  leer  or  annealing  oven, 
del'cribed  before, 

II.  JVork'ntg  or  B/owi/ig  of  Wiiidoiv  or  Table  Glass. 
The  method  of  working  round  glafs,  or  velfclsof  any 
fort,  is  in  every  particular  applicable  to  the  working 
of  window  or  table  glafs,  till  the  blowing  iron  has 
been  dipt  the  fourth  time.  But  then  inllead  of  round- 
ing it,  the  workman  blows,  and  fo  manages  the  me- 
tal upon  the  iron  plate,  that  it  extends  two  or  three 
feet  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  put 
again  to  the  fire,  and  blown  a  fecond  time,  and  is  thus 
repeated  till  it  is  extended  to  the  dimenfions  required, 
the  tide  towhicli  the  pipe  is  fixed  diminilhing  gradu- 
ally till  it  ends  in  a  pyramidal  form  ;  fo  that,  to  bring 
both  ends  nearly  to  the  fame  diameter,  while  the  glafs 
is  thus  flexible,  he  adds  j,  little  hot  metal  to  the  end 


oppofite  the  pipe,  and  draws  itout  with  apairof  iroti 
pincers,  and  immediately  cuts  off  the  fame  end  with  ^ 
the  help  of  a  little  cold  water  as  before. 

The  cylinder  being  nov/  open  at  one  end,  is  carried 
back  to  the  bocca  ;  and  there,  by  the  help  of  cold  wa- 
ter, it  is  cut  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  iron 
pipe  cr  rod  ;  and  the  whole  length  at  another  place, 
by  which  alfo  it  is  cut  oft' from  the  iron  rod.  Then  it 
is  heated  gradually  on  an  earthen  table,  by  which  it 
opens  in  length  ;  while  the  workman,  with  an  iron 
tool,  alternately  lowers  and  raifes  the  two  halves  of 
thf  cylinder  ;  which  at  lafl;  will  open  like  a  iheet  of 
paper,  and  fall  into  the  fame  flat  form  in  which  it 
ferves  for  ufe  ;  iri  which  it  is  preferved  by  heating  it 
oVer  aj^ain,  cooling  it  on  a  table  of  copper,  and  har-^ 
dcning  it  24  hours  in.  the  annealing  furnace,  to  which 
it  is  carried  upon  forks.  In  this  furnace  an  hundred 
lablesofglafs  may  lie  at  a  time,  without  injury  to  each 
oihcr,  by  ftpar.uing  them  into  tens,  with  an  iron  Ihi- 
vcrbetvicen,  which  diminilhcs  the  weight  by  divid- 
ing it,  andkecpsthe  tables  flat  and  even. 

Of  window  or  tabic  glafs  there  are  various  forts, 
made  in  different  places,  for  the  ufe  of  building. 
Thofe  mofl  known  among  ns  are  given  us  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Builder's  Didionary,  'as  foUow's  : 

1.  Crown,  of  which,  faysNeri,  there  are  two  kinds, 
diftinguilhed  by  the  places  where  they  are  wrought ; 
viz.  Ratcliff"crown  glafs,  which  is  the  heft  and  cleareft, 
and  was  firft  made  at  the  Bear-garden,  on  the  Bank- 
fide,  Southwark,  but  fince  at  RatclifF:  of  this  there 
are  24  tables  to  the  cafe,  the  tables  being  of  a  circula-r 
form,  about  three  feet  fix  inches  in  diameter.  The 
other  kind,  or  Lambeth  crown  glafs,  is  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  former,  and  more  inclining  to  green. 

Thcbefl:  window  or  crown  glafs,  is  made  of  white 
fand  90  pound",  of  purified  pearl  alhes  30  pounds,  of 
faltpetre  15  pounds,  of  borax  one  pound,  and  of  ar* 
fenic  half  a  pound.  If  the  glafs  Ihould  prove  yellow, 
magneiiamull  be  added.  A  cheaper  compofition  for 
window  glafs  confifls  of  60  pounds  of  white  fand,  1 J 
pounds  of  unpurified  pearl-alhes,  10  pounds  of  com- 
mon fait,  5  pounds  of  nitre,  2  pounds  of  arfenic,  and 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  magnefia.  The  common 
or  green  window  glafs  is  compofed  of  60  pounds  of 
white  fand,  30  pounds  of  unpurified  pearl  allies,  10 
pounds  of  common  fait,  2  pounds  of  arfenic,  and  two 
ounces  of  magnelia.  But  a  cheaper  compofition  for 
this  purpofe  confifls  of  120  pounds  of  the  chcapeil 
white  fand,  30  pounds  of  unpurified  pearl-alhes,  60 
pounds  of  svood  allies,  well  burnt  and  lifted,  20  pounds 
of  common  fait,  and  five  pounds  of  arfenic. 

2.  Frei/cf) g/a/j ,  czWed  alio  Norma»d}'  g/^fj ,  and  for- 
merly Lorrain  gli^fi,  becaufe  made  in  thofe  provin- 
ces. A|t  prefcnt  it  is  made  wholly  In  the  nine  glafs- 
works  ;  five  whereof  are  in  the  forefl  of  Lyons,  four 
in  the  county  of  Eu;  thelaft  at  Beaumont  near  Rouen. 
It  is  of  a  thinner  kind  than  our  crown  glafs  ;  andwheii 
laid  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  appears  of  a  dirtyifli 
green  colour.  There  arc  but  25  tables  of  this  to  the 
cafe. 

1. German  glafs,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  -white  and  the 
green:  the  firfl  is  ofawhitilh  colour,  butisfubjeft  to 
thofe  fniall  curved  fl:reaks  obferved  in  the  Newcaflle 
glafs,  though  free  from  the  fpots  and  blcmilhes  there- 
of. The  green,  belidcs  its  colour,  is  liable  to  the  fame 
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ftrcaks  ss  tl'e  v;hite  ;  but  both  of  them  arc  ftraiijhter 
■  and  lefs  warped  than  theNewcaftle  glals. 

4.  Dutch glafs  is  not  much  unlike  the  Ncwciftle 
ghls  cither  in  colour  or  price.  It  is  frequently  much 
W.»rped  like  that,  anJ  the  tables  are  hut  fmall. 

J.  N<.--Jjcajllc ghfs  is  that  moll  ufed  in  England.  It 
is  of  an  afh-colour,  and  much  fubjectto  fpecks,  ftreaks, 
and  other  blemillics;  and  belides  is  frequently  warp- 
ed. Leybourn  fays,  there  are  4J  tables  to  the  cafe, 
each  containing  five  fuperficial  feet :  fome  fay  there 
arc  but  55  tables,  and  fix  feet  in  each  table. 

6-.  Phial  glafs  is  a  kind  betwixt  the  flint  glafs  md 
the  common  bottle  or  green  glafs.  The  belt  kind 
may  be  prepared  with  120  pounds  of  white  fand,  50 
pound  of  unpurified  pearl-rlhes,  10  pounds  of  com- 
mon fait,  5  poundsof  arfenic,  and  j  ounces  of  magne- 
fia.  The  conipofition  for  green  orcommon  phial  glafs 
conhffs  of  120  pounds  of  the  cheapeft  white  fand,  80 
pounds  of  wood  allies  well  burnt  and  fifted,  20  pounds 
of  pearl-allies,  15  pounds  of  comniou  fait,  and  i  pound 
of  arfenic. 

The  common  bottle  or  green  is  formed  of  fand  of 
any  kind  ftuxed  by  the  alh.es  of  burnt  wooj,  or  of  any 
parts  of  vegetables  ;  to  which  may  be  added  theycor;.^' 
or  clinkers  of  forges.  When  the  foftefl  fand  is  ufed, 
200  pounds  of  wood  allies  will  fuffice  for  100  pounds 
of  land,  which  are  to  be  ground  and  mixed  together. 
The  conipofition  with  the  clinkers  conlirts  of  170 
pounds  of  wood-allies,  100  pounds  of  fand,  and  50 
poundsof  clinkers  or  fcorice,  which  are  to  be  ground 
and  mixed  together.  If  the  clinkers  cannot  be  ground, 
they  niufl  be  broke  into  fmall  pieces,  and  mixed  with 
the  other  matter  without  any  grinding. 

III.  Working  of  Plate  or  Mirror  Class.  I.  The 
materia's  of  which  this  glafs  is  made  are  much  the 
fame  asthofe  of  other  works  of  glafs,  viz.  an  alkali  as 
fait  and  fand. 

The  fait,  however,  Ihouldnotbe  that  extrafled  from 
polverineor  the  afliesof  the  Syrian  kali,  but  that  from 
BARILLA,  growing  about  Alicant  in  Spain.  It  is  very 
rare  that  we  can  have  the  birilla  pure  ;  the  Spaniards 
in  burning  the  herb  make  apraftice  of  niixinganother 
herb  along  with  it,  which  alters  its  quality  ;  or  of 
adding  fand  to  it  to  increafe  the  weight,  which  is 
ealily  difcovered  if  the  addition  be  only  made  after 
the  boiling  of  the  allies,  but  next  toimpoffible  if  made 
in  the  boiling.  It  is  from  this  adulteration  that  thofe 
threads  and  other  defefts  in  plate  glafs  arife.  To 
prepare  the  fait,  they  clean  it  well  of  all  foreign  mat- 
ters ;  pound  or  grind  it  with  a  kind  of  mill,  and  finally 
lift  it  pretty  fine. 

Pearl-  allies,  properly  purified,  will  furnilh  the  alkali 
fait  requilite  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  it  wi]l  be  necertary 
to  add  borax  or  common  ialt,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
fufion,  and  prevent  the  glafs  from  flifFening  in  that 
degree  of  heat  in  vihich  it  is  to  be  wrought  into  plates. 
For  purifying  the  pearl- aflies,  diflolve  them  in  four 
rimes  their  weight  of  boiling  water,  in  a  pot  of  cafl: 
iron,  always  kept  clean  from  rufl.  Let  the  folution 
be  removed  intoa  clean  tub,  and  remain  there  24  hours 
or  longer.  Having  decanted  the  clear  part  of  the 
fluid  from  the  dregs  or  fediment,  put  it  again  in  the 
iron  por,  andevaporate  the  water  till  the  falts  are  left 
pcrfeftly  dry.  Preferve  them  in  Hone-jars,  well  fe- 
cured  from  air  and  moiAure, 
Vol.  VIJ. 


Pearl-alhes  may  alfo  be  purified  in  the  higbefl  de- 
gree, fo  as  to  be  proper  for  the  manufaclure  of  the 
mod  tranfparent  glafs,  by  pulverizing  three  pounds 
of  the  beft  pearl-aihes  with  fix  ounces  of  faUpttrs  in  a 
glafs  of  marble  mortar,  till  they  are  well  mixed  j  and 
then  putting  part  of  the  mixture  intoa  large  crucible, 
and  cxpofing  it  in  a  furriact  to  a  firong  heat.  Whca 
this  is  red-hot,  throw  in  the  reft  gradually  ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  red-hot,  pour  it  out  on  a  moiftencd  fione 
or  marble,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  or  clean  iron  pot, 
with  ten  pints  of  water  ;  heat  it  over  the  fire  till  the 
falts  be  entirely  melted  ;  let  it  then  ftand  to  cool, 
and  filter  it  through  paper  in  a  pewter  cullender. 
When  it  is  filtered,  put  the  fluid  again  into  the  pot, 
andevaporate  the  fait  to  drynefs,  which  will  then  be 
as  white  as  fiiow  ;  the  nitre  having  burnt  all  the  phlo- 
giflic  matter  that  remained  in  the  pearl-aflies  after 
their  former  calcination. 

As  to  the  fand,  it  is  to  be  fifted  and  waflied  till 
fuch  lime  as  the  water  come  off  very  clear  ;  and  when 
it  is  well  dried  again,  tliey  mix  it  wiiU  the  fait,  paf- 
fing  the  mixture  through  another  ficve.  This  done, 
they  lay  them  in  the  annealing  furnace  for  about  two 
hours  ;  in  which  time  the  matter  becomes  very  light 
and  white  :  in  this  Hate  they  are  called _/;;/or_/J;//a; 
and  are  to  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  clean  place,  to  give 
them  time  to  incorporate  :  they  lie  here  for  at  lead  a 
year. 

When  they  would  employ  this  frit,  they  lay  it  for 
fome  hours  in  the  furnace,  adding  to  it  fome  the  frag- 
ments or  ftiards  of  old  and  ill  made  glalTes  ;  taking 
care  firfl  to  calcine  the  fhards  by  heating  them  red- 
hot  in  the  furnace,  and  thus  cafiing  them  into  cold 
water.  To  the  mixture  mull  lik-ewife  be  added  man- 
ganefe,  to  promote  the  fufion  and  purification. 

The  bell  compofition  for  looking-glafs  plates  confifls 
of  60  pounds  of  white  fand  cleanfed,  2 J  pounds  of 
purified  peaFl-alhes,  ij  pounds  of  faltpetre,  and  7 
pounds  of  borax.  If  a  yellow  tinge  fliould  atfeft  the 
glafs,  a  fmall  proportion  of  raagnefia,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  arfenic,  fliould  be  added.  An  ounce 
of  the  magneiiamay  be  firfl  tried  ;  and  if  this  proves 
infufficient,  the  quantity  lliould  be  increafed. 

A  cheaper  conipofition  for  looking-glafs  plates  con- 
fifls of  60  pounds  of  the  white  fand,  20  pounds  of 
pearl-aflies,  10  pounds  of  common  fait,  7  pounds  of 
nitre,  2  pounds  of  arfenic,  and  i  pound  of  borax.  The 
matter  of  which  the  glafles  are  made  at  the  famous 
manufaflure  of  St  Gobin  in  France,  is  a  compofition 
of  folder  and  of  a  very  white  fand,  which  are  care- 
fully cleaned  of  all  heterogeneous  bodies  ;  afterwards 
walhed  lor  feveral  times,  and  dried  fo  as  to  be  pulve- 
rizedin  a  mill,  conliflingof  manypeftlcs,  which  are 
moved  by  horfes.  When  this  is  done,  the  fand  is  fift- 
ed through  filk  fieves  and  dried. 

The  matter  thus  far  prepared  is  equally  fit  for  plate- 
glafs,  to  be  formed  either  for  blowing  or  by  calling. 

The  largcfiglaflTesat  StGobinare  run  ;  the  middle- 
fized  and  fmall  ones  are  blown. 

2.  Blowi?ig  the  Plates.  The  workhoufes,  furnaces, 
&e.  ufed  in  the  making  of  this  kind  of  plate-glafs,  arc 
the  fame,  except  that  thev  are  fmaller,  and  that  the- 
carquaiffes  are  difpofed  in  a  largs  covered  gallery,ovcr 
againfl  the  furnace,  as  thofe  in  the  following  article, 
to  which  th£  reader  is  referred, 
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'  fire,  and  the  glafs  is  fufficitntly  refined,  the  workman 
dips  in  his  blowing-iron,  fix  feet  long,  and  two  inches 
in  diameter,  iharpened  at  the  end  which  is  put  in  the 
mouth,  and  widened  at  the  other,  that  the  matter  may 
adhere  to  it.  By  this  means  he  takes  up  a  fniall  ball 
of  matter,  which  Iticks  to  the  end  of  the  tube  by  con- 
flantly  turning  it.  He  then  blows  into  the  tube,  that 
the  air  may  fwell  the  annexed  ball  ;  and  carrying  it 
over  a  bucket  of  water,  which  is  placed  on  a  fupport 
at  the  height  of  about  four  feet,  he  fprinkles  the  end 
of  the  tube  to  which  the  matter  adheres,  with  water, 
ftill  turning  it,  that  by  this  cooling  the  matter  may 
coalcfce  with  the  tube,  and  be  fit  for  fuflaining  a 
greater  weight.  He  dips  the  tube  again  into  the  fame 
pot,  and  proceeds  as  before  ;  and  dipping  it  in  the  pot 
g  third  time,  he  takes  it  out,  loaded  with  matter,  in 
the  fhape  of  a  pear,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  foot  long,  and  cools  it  at  the  backet  ;  at  the  fame 
time  blowing  into  the  tube,  and  with  the  afhflance  of 
a.  labourer,  giving  it  a  balancing  motion,  hecaufes  the 
matter  to  lengthen  ;  which,  by  repeating  this  opera- 
tion feveral  times,  alTumts  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  ter- 
niinaiing  like  a  ball  ,it  the  bottom,  and  in  a  point  at 
the  top.  The  affiltant  is  then  placed  on  a  Ilool  three 
feet  and  a  half  high  ;  and  on  this  ftool  there  are  two 
upright  pieces  of  timber,  with  a  crofs  beam  of  the 
fame,  for  fupporting  the  glafs  and  tube,  which  are 
kept  in  an  oblique  polition  by  the  alliflant,  that  the 
maftcr  workman  may  withapunchion  fct  in  a  wooden 
handle,  and  with  a  mallet  make  a  hole  in  the  mafs  : 
this  hole  is  drilled  at  the  centre  of  the  ball  that  termi- 
nates the  cylinder,  and  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
When  the  glafs  is  pierced,  the  defefts  of  it  are  per- 
ceived ;  if  it  is  tolerably  perfcfl,  the  workman  lays 
the  tube  horizontally  on  a  little  iron  trellel,  placed  on 
ihe  fupport  of  the  aperture  of  the  furnace.  Having 
cxpofed  it  to  the  heat  for  about  a  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  takes  it  away,  and  with  a  pair  of  long  and 
broad  Hiears,  extremely  fliarp  at  the  end,  widens  the 
glafs,  by  infinuating  the  fliears  into  the  hole  made 
with  the  punchion,  whillf  the  alFiRant,  mounted  on  the 
flool,  turns  it  round,  till  at  lafl  the  opening  is  fo  large 
as  to  make  a  perfrft  cylinder  at  bottom.  When  this 
is  done,  the  workman  lays  his  glafs  upon  the  trelfels 
at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  to  heat  it  :  he  then  gives 
it  to  his  afliflant  on  the  ftool,  and  with  large  fliears 
cuts  the  mafs  of  matter  up  to  half  its  height.  There 
is  at  themouthof  the  furnace  an  iron  tool  c&Wtd.  pontil, 
which  is  now  heating,  that  it  may  unite  and  coalefce 
with  the  glafs  juft  cut,  and  perform  the  office  which 
the  tube  did  before  it  was  feparatcd  from  the  glafs. 
This  pontil  is  a  piece  of  iron  fix  feet  long,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  cane  or  tube,  having  at  the  end  of  it  a  fmall 
iron  bar,  a  foot  long,  laid  equally  upon  the  long  one, 
and  making  with  it  a  T.  This  little  bar  is  full  of  the 
matter  of  the  glafs,  about  four  inches  thick.  This 
red  hot  pontil  is  prefented  to  the  diameter  of  the 
glafs,  which  coalefces  immediately  with  the  matter 
round  the  pontil,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  glafs  for  the 
following  operation.  When  this  is  done,  they  fepa- 
rate  the  tube  from  the  glafs,  by  llriking  a  few  blows 
with  a  chifFelapon  the  end  of  the  tube  which  has  been 
cooled  ;  fo  that  the  glafs  breaks  direftly,  and  makes 
tliis  reparation,  the  tube  being difcharged  of  the  glafs 


They  next  prefcnt  10  the 
furnace  the  pontil  of  the  glafs,  laying  it  on  the  treffel  ' 
to  heat,  and  redden  the  end  of  tliat  glafs,  that  the 
workman  may  open  it  with  his  Ihcars,  as  he  has  al- 
ready opened  one  end  of  it,  to  complete  the  cylinder  ; 
the  alfiltant  holding  it  on  his  flool  as  before.  For  the 
laft  time,  ihcy  put  the  pontil  on  the  treffel,  that  the 
glafs  may  become  red-hot,  and  the  workman  cuts  it 
quiteoptn  with  hislhears,  right  over-ag<;infl  the  fore,- 
nieniioned  cut ;  this  he  does  as  before,  taking  care  that 
both  cuts  arc  in  the  fame  line.  In  the  mean  tiiuq, 
the  man  who  looks  after  the  carquaifTes  comes  to  re- 
ceive the  glafs  upon  an  iron  fliovel  two  feet  and  a 
half  long  without  the  handle,  and  two  feet  wide,  with 
a  fmall  border  of  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  towards  the  handle  of  the  fliovel.  Upon 
this  the  glafs  is  laid,  flattening  it  a  little  with  a  fmall 
flick  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  fo  that  the  cut  of  the 
glafs  is  turned  upwards.  They  feparate  the  glafs  from 
the  pontil,  by  llriking  a  few  gentle  blows  between  the 
two  with  a  chillel.  The  glafs  is  then  removed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hot  carquailFc,  wherp  it  becomes  red-hot 
gradually  ;  the  workman,  with  an  iron  tool  fix  feet 
long,  and  widened  at  the  end  in  form  of  a  club  at  cards 
four  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide  on  each  fide, 
very  flat,  and  not  half  an  inch  thick,  gradually  lifts 
up  the  cut  part  of  the  glafs  to  unfold  it  out  of  its  form 
of  a  flattened  cylinder,  and  render  it  fmooth,  by  turn- 
ing it  down  upon  the  hearth  of  the  carquailFc.  The 
tool  already  defcribed  being  inlinuaied  witliin  the  cy- 
linder, performs  this  operation  by  being  pufhcd  hard 
againffall  the  parts  of  the  glafs.  When  the  glafs  is  thus 
made  quite  fmooih,  it  is  pulhed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
carquailFe  or  annealing  furnace  with  a  fmall  iron  raker, 
and  ranged  there  with  a  little  iron  hook.  When  the 
carquailicis  full,  it  is  flopped  and  cemented  as  in  the 
cafe  of  run  glaifes,  and  the  glafs  remains  there  for  a 
fortnight  to  be  annealed  ;  after  which  time  they  arc 
taken  out  to  be  polilhed.  A  workman  can  make  but 
one  glafs  in  an  hour,  and  he  works  and  refls  for  fix 
hours  alternately. 

Such  was  the  method  formerly  made  ufe  offer  blow- 
ing plate-glafs,  looking-glalFes,  &c.;  but  the  work- 
men, by  this  method,  could  never  exceed  50  inches  in 
length,  andaproportional  breadth,  becaule  what  were 
larger  were  always  found  to  warp,  which  prevented 
them  from  rcflefting  the  objefts  regularly,  and  want- 
ed fubllance  to  bear  the  necefl'ary  grinding.  Thefe  im- 
perfec'tions  havebeen  remedied  by  the  following  inven- 
tion of  the  Sieur  Abraham  Thevart,  in  France,  a!)out 
the  year  1688. 

5.  Cajlingor  Rtnnutigof  hat ge  Mirror  C las!  Flat es. 
The  furnace  is  of  a  very  large  dimenfion,  environed 
with  feveral  ovens,  or  annealing  furnaces,  called  car- 
quailj'es,  befides  others  for  making  of  frit  and  calcin- 
ing old  pieces  of  glafs.  This  furnace,  before  it  is  fit 
to  run  glafs,  cofls  3500I.  It  fcldom  lads  above  three 
years,  and  even  in  that  time  it  mufl  be  refitted  t.\t.\Y 
lix  months.  It  takes  fix  monthi  to  rebuild  it,  and  three 
months  to  refit  it.  The  melting  pots  areas  bigaslarge 
hoglheads,  and  contain  about  2000  weight  c  f  metal.  If 
one  of  them  burflsin  the  furnace  the  lofs  of  the  mat- 
ter and  time  amounts  to  250!.  The  materials  in  thefe 
pots  arc  thefameasdefcribcdbefore.When  the  furnace 
is  red-hot,  thefe  materials  are  put  in  at  three  different 
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Ghfs.      times,  becaufe  that  helps  the  fiilion  ;  and  in  24  hours 

— V '  they  are  vitrified, refined, fettled, and  fit  for  calling.  A 

is  the  bocca,  or  mouth  of  the  furnace  ;  B  is  the  ci- 
ftcrn  that  conveys  the  liquid  glafs  it  receives  out  of  the 
meliingpots  in  the  furnace  to  die  catling  table.  I'hefe 
ciflerns  arelilled  in  the  furnace, and  remain  therein  fix 
hours  after  they  are  filled;  and  then  arc  hooked  out 
by  the  means  of  a  large  iron  chain,  guided  by  a  ptilly 
placed  upon  acarriage  with  four  wheels  marked  C,  by 
two  men.  This  carriage  has  no  middle-piece  ;  fo  that 
when  it  has  brought  the  ciftern  to  the  calf  ing-table  D, 
they  Hip  ott'the  bottom  of  the  ciftern,  and  out  ruflies 
a  torrent  of  flaming  matter  upon  the  table  :  this  mat- 
ter is  confined  to  certain  dimcnlions  by  the  iron  rulers 
EE,  which  are  moveable,  retain  the  fluid  matter,  and 
determine  the  width  of  the  glafs;  while  a  man,  with 
the  roller  F  reQing  on  the  edge  of  the  iron  rulers,  re- 
ducech  it  as  it  cools  to  an  equal  thicknefs,  which  is 
done  in  the  fpace  of  a  minute.  This  table  is  fupport- 
ed  on  a  wooden  frame,  with  truflles  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  moving  to  the  annealing  furnace  ;  into  which, 
Ifrewcd  with  land,  the  new  plate  is  llioyed,  where  it 
will  harden  in  about  10  days. 

What  is  moll  furpriling  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  operation,  is  the  quicknefs  and  addrcfs  where- 
with fuch  mafly  cilterns,  tilled  with  a  flaming  matter, 
are  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  conveyed  to  the  table, 
and  poured  therein,  the  glafs  fpread,  &c.  The  whole 
is  inconceivable  to  fuch  as  have  not  been  eye-wit- 
nelTes  of  that  furprifing  manufafture. 

As  fall  as  the  cillerns  are  emptied,  they  carry  them 
back  to  the  furnace  and  take  frefli  ones,  which  they 
empty  as  before.  This  they  continue  to  do  fo  long 
as  there  are  any  full  ciflerus;  laying  as  many  plates 
in  each  carquailfe  as  it  will  hold,  and  flopping  them 
up  with  doors  of  baked  earth,  and  every  chink  with 
cement,  as  foon  as  they  are  full,  to  let  them  anneal 
and  cool  again,  which  requires  about  14  days. 

The  firll  running  being  difpatched,  they  prepare 
another,  by  filling  the  cillerns  anew  from  the  matter 
in  the  pots  ;  and  after  the  fecond,  a  third  ;  and  even 
a  fourth  time,  till  the  melting-pots  are  quite  empty. 

The  cillerns  at  each  running  fliould  remain  at  Icalt 
fix  hours  in  the  furnace  to  whiten;  and  when  the  firft 
annealing  furnace  is  full,  the  calling-table  is  Co  be  car- 
ried to  another.  It  need  not  here  be  obfcrved,  that 
the  carquuiflcs,  or  annealing  furnaces,  mull  firll  have 
been  heated  to  the  degree  proper  for  them.  It  may 
be  obfervedjthat  the  oven-full,  or  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter commonly  prepared,  .fupplics  the  running  of  18 
glalfes,  which  is  performed  in  18  hours,  being  an 
hour  for  eich  glafs.  The  workmen  work  fix  hours, 
and  are  then  relieved  by  others. 

When  the  pots  are  emptied,  they  take  them  out,  as 
•well  as  the  cillerns,  to  fcrape  off  what  glafs  remains, 
which  otherwife  would  grow  green  by  continuance  of 
lire,  and  fpoil  the  glalFes.  They  are  not  filled  again 
in  lefs  than  36  hours,  fo  that  they  put  the  matter  in- 
to the  furnace,  and  begin  to  run  it  tvery  54  hours. 

The  rranner  of  heating  the  large  furnaccsis  very  lin- 
gular :  the  two  tifors,  or  perfi-ms  employed  for  that 
purpofe,  in  their  lliirts.  run  fwiftly  round  the  furnace 
without  making  theleall  llop:  as  they  run  along,  they 
take  two  billets,  or  pieces  of  wood,  which  arc  cutfor 
the  purpofe  ;   tJiefe  ihey  throw  into  the  fir'i  tilFar:  ; 


and  continuing  their  courfe,  do  the  fame  for  the  fe- 
cond. This  they  hold  without  interruption  for  fix 
hours  fuccelfively;  after  which  they  are  relieved  by 
others, &c.  It  is  furprifing  that  twofuchfmall  pieces  of 
wood,  and  which  are  confumed  in  an  infliant,  llioiild 
keep  the  furnace  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat;  whicii 
is  fuch,  that  a  large  bar  of  iron,  laid  at  one  of  tlie 
mouths  of  the  furnace,  becomes  red-hot  in  lefs  than 
half  a  minute. 

The  glafs,  when  taken  out  of  the  melting-furnace, 
needs  nothing  farther  but  to  be  ground,  poliihed,  and 
foliated. 

4.  Grinding  and  Polijhing  ofPlateCtASs.  Glafs  is 
made  tranfparent  by  fire  ;  but  it  receives  its  luflre  by 
the  Ikill  and  labour  of  the  grinder  and  poliflier  ;  the 
former  of  whom  takes  it  rough  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  maker. 

In  order  to  grind  plate-glafs,  they  lay  it  horizon- 
tally upon  a  flat  Hon  etable  made  of  a  very  fine-grain- 
ed free-flone  ;  and  for  its  greater  fecurity  they  plaf- 
ter  it  down  with  lime  or  ltacco;for  other  wife  the  force 
of  the  workmen,orthcmotionof  the  wheel  with  which 
they  grind  it,  would  move  it  about. 

This  ftonc  table  is  fupported  by  a  ftrong  frame  A, 
made  of  wood,  with  a  ledge  quite  round  its  edges,  ri- 
ling about  two  inches  higher  than  the  glafs.  Upon 
this  glafs  to  be  ground  is  laid  another  rough  glafs  not 
above  half  fo  big,  and  fo  loofeas  to  Aide  upon  it ;  but 
cemented  to  a  wooden  plank,  to  guard  it  from  the  in- 
jury it  mull  otherwife  receive  from  the  fcraping  of  the 
wheel  to  which  this  plank  isfallened,  and  from  the 
weights  laid  upon  it  to  promote  the  grinding  or  triture 
of  the  glalfes.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  wheel  B, 
made  of  hardlight-wood,  about  fix  inches  in  diameter, 
by  pulling  of  which  backwards  and  forwards  alternate- 
ly, and  fometimes  turning  round,  the  workmen,  who 
always  ftand  oppofite  to  each  other,  produce  a  con- 
llant  attrition  between  the  two  glalfes,  and  bring 
them  to  what  degree  of  fmnothnefs  they  pleafe,  by 
firll  pouring  in  water  and  coarfe  fand ;  after  that,  a 
finer  fort  of  faud,  as  the  work  advanccth,  till  at  laft 
they  mufl  pour  in  the  powder  of  fmalt.  As  the  upper 
or  incumbent  glafs  polilhes  and  grows  fmoother,  it 
mull  be  taken  away,  and  another  from  time  to  time  put 
in  its  place. 

This  engine  is  called  a  mill  by  the  artills,  and  is  ufed 
only  in  the  largefl-fized  glalfes  ;  for  in  the  grinding  of 
the  klfer  glalfes  ;  they  arc  content  to  work  withouta 
wheel,  and  to  have  only  four  wooden  hauilKs  fallen- 
ed  to  the  four  corners  of  the  Hone  which  loads  the 
upper  plank,  by  which  they  work  it  about. 

Wlien  the  grinder  has  done  his  part,  who  finds  it 
wery  ditficiilt  to  bring  the  glafs  to  an  exaft  plaiiinefs,  it 
is  turned  over  to  the  poliflier  ;  who, with  the  fine  pow- 
der of  tripoli  Hone  or  emery,  brings  it  to  a  perfect 
evennefs  and  lufl;re.  The  inltrument  made  afe  of  in 
this  branch  is  a  board,  cc,  furniflied  with  a  felt,  and 
a  fmall  roller,  which  the  workman  moves  by  means  of 
a  double  handle  at  both  ends.  The  artill,  in  working 
this  roller,  is  affilled  with  a  wooden  hoop  or  fpring,  to 
the  end  of  which  it  is  fixed  :  for  the  fpring,  by 
conllantly  bringing  the  roller  back  to  the  fapie  points, 
facilitates  the  aftion  of  the  workman's  arm. 

Colouring  of  Class.  That  the  colours  given  to  glafs 

may  have  their  full  beauty,  it  mull  be  obfcrved,  that 
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Glafs,  every  pot  when  new,  and  firft  ufed,  leaves  a  foulnefs 
^  '  in  the  glafs  from  its  own  earthy  parts  ;  fo  that  a  co- 
loured glafs  made  in  a  new  pot  can  never  be  bright  or 
perfedly  fine.  For  this  reafon,  the  larger  of  thefc, 
when  new,  maybe  glazed  with  white  glafs  ;  but  the 
fecond  time  of  iifing  the  pots  lofe  this  foulnefs.  The 
glazing  may  be  done  by  reducing  the  glafs  to  powder, 
andmoiftening  the  infideof  the  pot  with  water;  while 
it  is  yet  moid,  put  in  feme  of  the  powdered  glafs,  and 
fliake  it  about,  till  the  v/hole  inner  furfacc  of  the  pot 
be  covered  by  as  much  as  will  adhere  to  it,  in  confe- 
quence  of  tlie  nioiflure.  Throw  out  the  redundant 
part  of  the  powdtied  glifs  ;  and  the  pot  being  dry,  fet 
it  in  a  furnace  fufticiently  hot  to  vitrify  the  glafs  ad- 
hering to  it,  and  let  it  continue  there  Ibmetime;  after 
which, care  mull  be  taken  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  Thofe 
pots  which  have  ferved  for  one  colourmuft  not  be  ufed 
for  another  ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  old  matter  will 
fpoil  the  colour  of  the  new.  The  colours  mull  be  very 
tarefully  calcined  to  a  proper  degree;  for  if  they  are 
calcined  either  too  much  or  too  little,  they  never  do 
well  ;  the  proper  proportion,  as  to  quantity,  mufl  alio 
carefully  be  regarded,  and  the  furnaces  mufl  be  fed 
with  dry  hard  wood.  And  all  the  procell'es  fucceed 
much  the  better  if  the  colour  be  ufed  dividcdly,  that 
is,  a  part  of  it  in  the  frit,  and  the  rell  in  the  melted 
metal. 

A  hard  glafs,  proper  for  receiving  colours,  may  be 
prepared  by  pulveriling  12  pounds  of  the  bed  fand, 
cleanfed  by  wafliing  in  a  glafs  or  flint  mortar,  and  mix- 
ing feven  pounds  of  pearl-alhes,  or  any  fixed  alkaline 
fait,  purified  with  nitre,  one  pound  of  falt-petrc,  and 
half  a  pound  of  borax,  and  pounding  them  together. 
A  glafs  lefs  hard  may  be  prepared  of  twelve  pounds 
ef  white  fand  cleanfed,  feven  pounds  of  pearl  alhes 
purified  with  faltpetre,  one  pound  of  nitre,  half  a 
pound  of  borax,  and  four  ounces  of  arfenic,  prepared 
as  before. 

Amcthyfl  coloured.  See  Purple  below,  and  the  ar- 
ticle Amethyst. 

Balas-colour.  Put  into  a  pot  cryftal  frit,  thrice 
waflied  in  water;  tinge  this  with  nianganefe,  prepared 
into  a  clear  purple  ;  to  this  add  alumin  cativuin,  fift- 
ed  fine,  in  frnwU  quantities,  and  at  feveral  times  : 'this 
will  make  the  glafs  gr»w  yellowifli,  and  a  little  red- 
dilh,  but  not  bhckifli,  and  always  diflipates  the  nian- 
ganefe. The  lall  time  you  add  manganefc  give  no  more 
of  the  alunien  catknnn,  unlefs  the  colour  be  too  full. 
Thus  will  the  glafs  be  exadlly  of  the  colour  of  the 
balas-ruby.     See  Ruby-GuASS. 

The  common  black  colour.  The  glafs-makers  take 
old  broken  glafs  of  different  colours,  grind  it  to 
powder,  and  add  to  it,  by  different  parcels,  a  fuificient 
quantity  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  zaffer  and  one  part 
manganefc:  when  well  purified,  they  work  it  into  vef- 
fcls,  &c. 

Glafs  beails  are  coloured  with  manganefe  only. 

Black  velvet  colour.  To  give  thii  deep  and  fine  colour 
te  glafs,  take  of  cryflalline  and  pulverine  frit,  of  each 
20  (  ounds  ;  of  calx  of  lead  and  tin  four  pounds;  fet  all 
.together  in  a  pot  in  the  furnace,  well  heated  ;  when 
the  glafs  is  formed  and  pure,  take  fleel  well  cilcincd 
and  powdered,  fcales  of  iron  that  fly  off  from  the 
fmith's  anvil,  of  each  an  equal  quantity;  powder  and 
mix  them  well ;  then  put  lix  ounces  of  this  powder  10 
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the  above  dcfcribsd  metal  while  in  fufion;  mix  the 
whole  thoroughly  together,  and   let  them   all    boil  "" 
flrongly  together;   then  let  it  fland  in  fufion  12  hours 
to  purify,  and  after  this  work  it.     ft  will  be  a  moft 
elegant  velvet  black. 

There  is  another  way  of  doing  this,  which  alfo  pro- 
dnces  a  very  fair  black.  It  is  this  ;  take  a  hundred 
weight  of  rochetta  frit,  add  to  this  two  pounds  of 
tartar  and  fix  pounds  of  man  g:)nefe,both  in  finepov/der; 
mix  them  well,  and  put  to  them  the  metal  while  in 
fufion,  at  different  times,  in  feveral  parcels  ;  let  it 
flaud  in  fulion  after  this  for  four  days,  and  theij 
work  it. 

A  glafs  perfedlly  black  may  alfo  be  formed,  to  ten 
pounds  of  cither  of  the  compofitions  for  hard  glafj 
above  defcribed,  add  one  ounce  of  zaffer,  iix  drami 
of  manganefe,  an  equal  quantity  of  iron  flrongly  cal- 
cined. 

Blue  colour.  A  full  blue  may  be  made  by  adding 
fix  drams  of  zafFer  and  two  drams  of  manganefe  to 
ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compolitions  for  hard  glafs, 
defcribed  above.  For  a  very  cool  or  pure  blue  glafs, 
half  an  ounce  of  calcined  copper  may  be  ufed  inllcadof 
the  manganefe,  and  the  proportion  of  zaffer  diminilh- 
cd  by  one  half.  Glafs  refembling  fapphirc  may  be 
made  with  ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for 
bard  glafs,  three  drams  and  one  fcruple  of  zaffer,  and 
one  dram  of  the  calx  caJJ'ti,  or  precipitation  of  gold  by 
tin;  or  inlleadof  this  latter  ingredient,  two  drams  and 
two  fcruples  of  manganefe.  Or  a  fapphire-colotirej 
glafs  may  be  made  by  mixing  with  any  quantity  of  the 
hard  glafs  one  eighth  of  its  weight  of  fmalt.  For  a 
beautiful  blue  glafs  produced  from  the  calx  of  regulus 
of  cobalt, fee  Chemistry,  n°  1299. 

Venetian  brovjn,  -with gold  fpar.gtes,  commonly  called 
the.  philofepher's  Jloiie,  may  be  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  take  of  the  fecond  compofitioii  for  hard 
glafs  above  defcribed,  and  of  thecompofitionfor  pafle, 
of  each  five  pounds,  and  of  higlily  calcined  iron  an 
ounce;  mix  them  well,  and  fufe  them  till  the  iron  be 
perfeflly  vitrified,  and  has  tinged  the  glafs  of  a  deep 
tranfparent  yellow  brown  colour.  Powder  this  glafs, 
and  add  to  it  two  pounds  of  powdered  glafs  of  anti- 
mony; grind  them  together,  and  thus  mix  them  well. 
Take  part  of  this  mixture,  and  rub  into  it  80  to  100 
leaves  of  the  counterfeit  leaf  gold  called  Dutch  gold  ; 
and  when  the  parts  of  the  goldfecm  fulRciently  di- 
vided, mix  the  powder  containing  it  with  the  other 
part  of  the  glafs.  Fufe  the  wh^de  with  a  moderate 
heat  till  the  powder  run  into  a  vitreous  mafs,  fit  to  be 
wrouglitinio  any  of  the  figures  or  veflels  into  which 
it  is  ufually  formed  ;  but  avoid  a  perfect  liquefattion, 
becaufe  that  in  a  Ihort  time  dellroys  the  equal  diffufion 
of  tiie  fpangles,  and  vitrifies,  at  leafl  in  part,  the 
matter  of  which  tliey  are  compofed  ;  converting  the 
whole  into  a  kind  of  tranfparent  olive-coloured  glafs. 
This  kind  of  glafs  is  ufed  for  a  great  variety  oftoys 
and  ornaments  with  us,  who  at  prefent  procure  it 
from  the  Venetians. 

Chalcedony.  A  mixture  of  feveral  ingredients  with 
the  common  inatterof  glafs, will  makeit  reprefent  the 
fcmi-opake  gems, the  jafpers,  agates, chalcedonies, &:r. 
The  way  of  making  tbefe  fecir.s  to  be  tlie  fame  with 
the  method  of  making  marbled  paper,  by  feveral  co- 
lours diifolved  in  ftveral  liquors,  whish  are  fuch  as 
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Glafs.      will  not  readily  mix  with  one  anotlier  when  put  in- 

— >< '  to  wjter,  before  they  are  call  upon  the  paper  which 

is  to  be  coloured.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  nuking 
thefe  varioully  coloured  glalTcs,  but  the  beft  ii  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Dillblve  four  ounces  of  line  leaf  filvcr  in  a  glafs  vef- 
lel  in  ll:rong  aquafortis  ;  flo^i  up  the  velfrl,  and  fet  it 

alide In  another  vclFcl,  dilfolvc  five  ounces  of  quick- 

iilver  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis,  and  fet  this  alide. — 
In  another  glafs  vellel,  dillblve  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis 
three  ounccsof  fine  iilvcr,  firll calcined  in  this  manner : 
amalgamate  the  lilver  with  mercury,  mix  the  anialga- 
gam  with  twice  its  weight  of  common  fait  well  puri- 
lied,  put  the  mixture  in  an  open  lire  in  a  crucible,  that 
the  mercury  may  tiy  olF,  and  the  lilver  be  left  in  form 
of  powder.  Mix  this  powder  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  common  fait  well  puriried,  and  Cilcine  this  for  fix 
hours  in  a  ftrong  tire  ;  when  cold,  wafli  oft' the  fait  by 
repeated  boilings  in  common  water,  and  then  put  the 
filver  into  the  aquafortis.  Set  this  folutioa  alfo  afide. 
— In  another  vellel,  dilfolve  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis 
three  ounces  offal  ammoniac ;  pour  ofFthe  folution,  and 
dilfolve  in  it  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gold.  Set  this 
alfo  alide. — In  another  veiTel,  dillolve  tliree  ounces  of 
fal  ammoniac  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis  ;  then  put  into 
the  folution  cinnabar,  crocus  martis,  ultramarine,  and 
ferctto  of  Spain,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Set  this  alfo 
afidc  — In  another  vellel,  diffblve  in  a  pound  of  aqua- 
fortis three  ouriccs  of  fal  ammoniac  ;  then  put  into  it 
crocus  martis  made  with  vinegar,  calcined  tin,  zaft'er, 
and  cinnabar,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  let  each  of  thefe 
be  powdered  very  fine,  and  put  gently  into  the  aqua- 
fortis. Set  this  alfo  alide. — In  another  veiTel,  dilfolve 
three  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis, 
and  add  to  itbrafs  calcined  with  brimflone,brafs  thrice 
calcined,  manganefe,  and  fcales  of  iron  which  fall 
from  the  fmith's  anvil,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  let 
each  be  well^owdered,  and  put  gently  into  the  vellel. 
Then  fet  this  alfo  alide. — In  another  veffel,  dillolve 
two  ounces  offal  ammoniac  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis, 
and  put  to  it  verdigris  an  ounce,  red  lead,  crnde  an- 
timony, and  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ;  put  thefe  well  powdered  leifurely  intjs  the 
vclTel,  and  fet  this  alfo  alide. — In  another  vellel  dif- 
folve  two  ounces  of  fal  amraoniar  in  a  pound  of  aqua- 
fortis, and  add  orpiment,  white  arfenic,  painters  lake, 
of  each  half  an  ounce. 

Keep  the  above  nine  velTels  in  a  moderate  heat  for 
15  days,  Ihakingthem  well  at  times.  After  this  pour 
all  the  matters  from  thefe  veflels  into  one  large  velfel. 
well  luted  at  itsbottom  ;  let  thisfland  fix  days,  Ihaking 
it  at  times  ;  and  then  fet  it  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  and 
evaporate  all  the  liquor,  and  there  will  remain  a  pow- 
der of  a  purplifli  green. 

When  this  is  to  be  wrought,  pnt  into  a  pot  very 
clear  metal,  made  of  broken  cryllaUlne  and  white  glafs 
that  has  been  ufed  ;  for  with  the  virgin-frit,  or  fuch 
as  has  never  been  wrought,  the  chalcedony  can  never 
be  made,  as  the  colours  do  not  Rick  to  it,  but  are 
eonfumed  by  the  frit.  To  every  pot  of  20  pounds  of 
this  metal  put  two  or  three  ounces  of  this  powder  at 
tliree  feveral  times  ;  incorporate  the  powder  well  with 
the  glafs  ;  and  let  it  remain  an  hour  between  each  time 
of  putting  in  the  powders.  After  all  are  in,  let  it 
ftand  24.hours  ;  then  let  the  gl-.fs  be  v.ell  mixed,  and 


take  an  alFiy  of  it,  which  will  be  found  of  a  yellowilh 
blue;  return  this  many  times  into  the  furnace;  when 
it  begins  to  grow  cold,  it  will  fliow  many  waves  of  dif- 
ferent colours  very  beautifully.  Then  take  tartar 
eight  ounces,  foot  of  the  chimney  two  ounces,  crocus 
martis  made  with  brimflone,  half  an  ounce ,  let  thefe 
be  well  powdered  and  mixed,  and  put  them  by  degrees 
into  the  glafs  at  fix  times,  waiting  a  little  wliile  be- 
tween each  putting  in.  When  the  whole  is  put  in, 
let  the  glafs  boil  and  fettle  for  24  hours  ;  then  make  a 
little  giafs  body  of  it  ;  which  put  in  the  furnace  many 
times,  and  fee  if  the  glafs  be  enough,  and  whether  it 
have  on  the  outfide  veins  of  blue,  green,  red,  yellow, 
and  other  colours,  and  have,  belide  thefe  veins,  waves 
like  thofe  of  the  chalcedonies,  jafpers,  and  oriental 
agates,  and  if  the  body  kept  witliin  looks  as  red  as 
fire. 

Whei>  it  is  found  to  anfwer  thus,  it  is  perfecl,  and 
may  be  worked  into  toys  and  vclfels,  which  will  al- 
ways be  beautifully  variegated  :  thefe  mufl  be  well  an- 
nealed, which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  their  veins. 
Maffes  of  this  may  be  poliihed  at  the  lapidary's  wheel 
as  natural  Hones,  and  appear  very  beautiful.  If  in 
the  working  the  matter  grow  tranfparent,  the  work, 
mufl  be  flopped,  and  more  tartar,  foot  and  crocus  mar- 
tis mull  be  put  to  it,  which  will  give  it  again  tlie  nc- 
celFary  body  and  opacity,  without  which  it  does  not 
Ihow  the  colours  well. 

C/'nfo/iti  co/o!ir  maybe  made  of  ten  pounds  of  cither 
of  the  compolitions  for  hard  glafs  defcribed  above,  and 
fix  drams  of  calcined  iron. 

Red  cor/ielia?!  colour  may  be  formed  by  adding  one 
pound  of  glafs  of  antimony,  two  ounces  of  the  calci- 
ned vitriol  ciWeAfcarlet  ochre,  and  one  dram  of  manga- 
nefe or  magnefia,  to  two  pounds  of  either  of  the  com- 
pofitions  for  hard  glafs.  The  glafs  of  antimony  and 
magnefia  areiirfl  fufed  with  the  other  glafs,  and  then 
powdered  and  ground  with  the  fcarlct  ochre:  the 
whole  mixture  is  afterwards  fufed  witli  a  gentle  heat 
till  all  the  ingredients  are  incorporated.  A  glafs  re- 
fembling  the  white  cornelian  may  be  made  of  two 
pounds  of  eitlier  of  the  compolitions  for  hard  glafs,  and 
two  drams  of  yellow  ochre  well  waflied,  and  one  ounce 
of  calcined  bones  :  grind  them  together,  and  fufe  them 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

EiHerald  colour.     See  Cre^n  below. 

Garnet  colour.  To  give  this  colour  to  glafs,  the 
■workmen  take  the  following  method.  They  take 
equal  quantities  of  cryflal  and  rochetta  frit,  and  to  eve- 
ry hundred  weight  of  this  mixture  they  add  a  pound 
of  manganefe  and  an  ounce  of  prepared  zaftcr  :  thefe 
are  to  be  powdered  feparately,  then  mixed  and  added 
by  degrees  to  tlie  frit  while  in  the  furnace.  Great 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  mix  the  manganefe  and  zaffer 
very  perfe(5lly ;  and  when  the  matter  has  Hood  24. 
hours  in  fulion,  it  may  be  worked. 

Glafs  of  this  kind  may  be  made  by  adding  one  pound 
of  glafs  of  antimony,  one  dram  of  manganefe,  and  the 
fame  qu;,ntity  of  the  precipitate  of  gold  by  tin,  to 
two  pounds  of  either  ot  the  compolitions  for  hard 
glafs;  or  the  precipitate  of  gold  may  b<-  omitted,  if 
the  quantiiies  of  the  glafs  ot  antimony  and  manganefe 
be  doubled. 

Cold  colour.  Tliis  colour  may  be  prcnluced  by  ta- 
king ten  pounds  of  cither  rf  the  compolitions  for  hard 

glafs. 
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gkfs,  omitting  ihe  fait  petre  ;  and  for  every  pound  ad 
ding  an  ounce  of  calcined  borax,  or,  if  this  quantity 
doili  not  render  the  glafs  fuflicicntiy  fulible,  two  oun- 
ces ;  ten  ounces  of  red  tartar  of  the  deepefl  colour; 
two  ounces  of  magnciia  ;  and  two  drams  of  charcoal 
of  fallow,  or  auy  other  foft  kind.  Precipitates  of  lil- 
vcr  baked  on  glafs  will  ilain  it  yellow,  and  likewife 
give  a  yellow  colour  on  being  mixed  and  meked  with 
40  or  50  times  their  weight  of  vitreous  compolitions : 
the  precipitate  from  aquafortis  by  fixed  alkali  feems 
to  anfvvcr  bell.  Yellow  glaffes  may  alio  be  obtained 
with  certain  preparations  of  iron,  particularly  with 
Prulfiaa  blue.  But  Dr  Lewis  obferves,  that  the  co- 
Jour  does  not  conftantly  fucceed,  nor  approach  to  the 
high  colour  of  gold,  with  filver  or  with  iron.  The 
nearefl  imitations  of  gold  which  he  has  been  able  to 
produce  have  been  etletled  with  antimony  and  lead. 
£qual  parts  of  the  glafs  of  antimony,  of  liint  calcined 
and  powdered,  and  of  minium,  formed  a  glafs  of  a 
high  yellow;  and  with  two  parts  of  glafs  of  antimony, 
two  of  minium,  and  three  of  powdered  flint,  the  co- 
lour aj^proathed  Ifill  more  to  that  of  gold.  The  lafl 
compolition  exhibited  a  multitude  of  fmall  fparkles  in- 
tcrfpcrfed  throughout  its  whole  fubflancc,  which  gave 
it  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  mafs,  but  were  really 
imperfections,  owing  to  air-bubbles. 

Neri  direfts,  for  a  gold-yellow  colour,  one  part  of 
red  tartar  and  the  fame  quantity  of  mangancfe,  to  be 
mixed  with  a  hundred  parts  of  frit.  But  Kunckel  ob- 
ferves, that  thefe  proportions  are  faulty  ;  that  one  part, 
or  one  and  a  quarter,  of  manganefe,  is  fufficient  for  a 
hundred  of  frit ;  but  that  fix  parts  of  tartar  are  hardly 
enough,  unlcfs  the  tartar  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  almofl 
blackifli ;  and  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  add  to 
the  tartar  about  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  powdered 
charcoal.  He  adds,  that  the  glafs  fwells  up  very  much 
in  melting,  and  that  it  mud  be  leftunilirred,  and  work- 
ed as  it  ftands  in  fufion.  Mr  Samuel  More,  in  repeat- 
ing and  varying  this  procefs  in  order  to  render  the  co- 
lour more  pcrfeCf,  found  that  the  manganefe  is  entirely 
uned'ential  to  the  gold  colour,  and  that  the  tartar  is 
no  otherwife  in  ufe  than  in  virtue  of  the  coaly  matter 
to  which  it  is  in  part  reduced  by  the  lire,  the  phlo- 
giflon  or  inflammable  part  of  the  coal  appearing  m  fc- 
vcral  experiments  to  be  the  dired  tinging  iubllance. 
Mr  I'o-t  .illo  oulcrvcs,  that  common  coals  give  a  yel- 
low colour  to  glafs  ;  that  different  coaly  matters  differ 
in  their  tinging  ptwer;  that  caput  mortuum  of  foot 
and  lamp  black  anfwer  better  than  common  charcoal  ; 
and  that  the  fparkling  coal,  which  remains  in  the  retort 
after  tlic  recfiiication  of  the  thick  empyreumatic  ani- 
mal oils,  is  one  of  the  mofl  afti  ve  of  thefe  preparations. 
This  preparation,  he  fays,  powdered,  and  then  burnt 
again  a  little  in  a  dole  velicl,  is  excellent  for  tinging 
jjlafs,  and  gives  yellow,  brown,  rcddifh,  or  blackillt 
colours,  according  to  its  quantity  ;  but  the  frit  niuft 
not  be  very  hard  of  fufion,  fur  in  this  cafe  the  firoiig 
fire  will  deflroy  the  colouring  fubllancc  before  the 
glafs  melts  :  snd  he  has  found  the  following  compo- 
iitions  to  be  nearly  the  bell  ;  viz.  fand  two  parts,  al- 
kali three  parts  ;  or  fand  two,  alkali  three,  calcined 
borax  one  ;  or  land  two,  alkali  two,  calcined  borax 
one  :.  and  thou»h  faltpctre  is  hardly  ufed  at  all,  ur 
-very  fparingly,  for  yellow  glaffcs,  as  it  too  much  vo- 
Ittilizes  the  colouring  fubflancc  ;  yet  here  for  the  moll 
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part  a  certain  proportion  of  it,  eafily  determined  by 
trial  is  very  necelfary  ;  for  without  it  the  concentra-  * 
ted  colouring  matter  is  apt  to  make  the  glafs  too  dark, 
and  even  of  an  opake  pitchy  blacknefs.  It  does  not 
certainly  appear  that  there  is  any  material  diverlity  in 
the  efteds  of  ditfereut  coals,  the  difference  being  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  different  quantities  of  the  inflam- 
mable matter  which  they  contain  ;  fothat  a  little  more 
fliall  be  required  of  one  kind  than  of  another  for  pro- 
ducing the  fame  degree  of  colour  in  the  glafs.  Nor 
does  the  foftnefs  or  fulibility  of  the  frit  appear  to  be 
in  any  refpeft  necelfary. 

Gold-coloured  fpangles  may  be  difFufed  through  the 
fubllance  of  glafs,  by  mixing  the  yellow  talcs  with 
powdered  glafs,  and  bringing  the  mixture  into  fufion. 

Cree?i.  This  colour  may  be  imparted  to  glafs  by 
adding  three  ounces  of  copper  precipitated  from  aqua- 
fortis, and  two  drams  of  precipitated  iron  to  nine 
pounds  of  either  of  the  compolitions  for  hard  gkfs. 
The  finefl  method  of  giving  this  beautiful  colour  to 
glafs  is  this  :  Take  five  pounds  of  cryllalline  metal  that 
has  been  palfed  feveral  times  through  water,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  common  white  metal  of  polve- 
rine,  four  pounds  of  common  polverine  frit,  and  three 
pounds  of  red-lead  ;  mix  the  red-lead  well  with  the  frit, 
and  then  put  all  into  a  pot  in  a  furnace.  In  a  few 
hours  the  whole  mafs  will  be  well  purified  :  then  cafl 
the  whole  into  water,  and  feparate  and  take  out  the 
lead  ;  then  return  the  metal  into  the  pot,  and  let  it 
fland  a  day  longer  in  fufion  ;  then  put  in  the  powder 
of  the  reliduum  of  the  vitriol  of  copper,  and  a  very 
little  crocus  martis,  there  will  be  produced  a  molt 
lively  and  elegant  green,  fcarce  inferior  to  that  of  the 
oriental  emerald.     There  are  many  ways  of  giving  a 

green  to  glafs,  but  all  arc  greatly  inferior  to  this 

To  make  zfea-green,  the  finefl  cryflalline  glafs  only 
mull  be  ufed,  and  no  manganefe  mufl  be  added  at  firfl 
to  the  metal.  The  cryllal  frit  mufl  be  melted  thus 
alone  ;  and  the  fait,  which  fwinis  like  oil  on  its  top, 
mufl  be  taken  off  with  an  iron  ladle  very  carefully. 
Then  to  a  pot  of  twenty  pound  of  this  metal  add  fix 
ounces  of  calcined  brafs,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the 
quantity  of  powdered  zafFer  :  this  powder  mufl  be 
well  mixed,  and  put  into  the  glafs  at  three  times  ;  it 
will  make  the  metal  fwell  at  firil,  and  all  mufl  be  tho- 
roughly mixed  in  the  pot.  After  it  has  flood  in  fufion 
three  hours,  take  out  a  little  for  a  proof:  if  it  be  too 
pale,  add  more  of  the  powder.  Twenty-four  hours  af- 
ter the  mixing  the  powder  the  whole  will  be  ready  to 
work;  but  it  mull  be  well  llirred  together  from  the 
bottom,  left  the  colour  Ihould  be  dcepell  there,  and  the 
metal  atthe  top  Icfs  coloured,  or  even  quite  colourlefs. 
Some  ufe  for  this  purpofe  half  cryflal  frit  and  half 
rochttta  frit,  but  the  colour  is  much  the  finefl  when 
all  cryflal  frit  is  ufed. 

La^h  lazuli  cvtoiir      See  Liipis  Lazuli. 

Opal  colour.     Sec  Opal. 

I-'nrplc  of  a  dap  iXiid  bright  colour  may  be  produced 
by  adding  to  ten  pounds  of  cither  of  the  compolitions 
for  hard  glafj,  above  defcribcd,  lix  drams  nf  zafFer  and 
one  dram  of  gold  precipitated  by  tin  ;  or  to  the  fame 
quantity  of  either  compofition  one  ounce  of  manga- 
nefe and  half  an  ounce  of  zafFer.  The  colour  of  ame- 
thyfl  may  be  imitated  in  this  way. 

Red.     A  blood-red  glafs  may  be  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing 
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Glafs.  lowing  manner:  Put  fix  pounds  of  glafs  of  lead,  and 
*"  V  '  ten  pounds  of  common  glafs,  into  a  pot  glazed  with 
white  glafs.  When  the  whole  is  boiled  and  relincd, 
add  by  fraall  quantitie*,  and  at  fmall  diftanccs  of  time, 
copper  calcined  to  a  rediiefs  as  much  as  on  repeated 
proofs  is  found  fufficient:  then  add  tartar  in  powder 
by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  till  the  glals  is  become 
as  red  as  blood  ;  and  continue  adding  one  or  other  of 
the  ingredients  till  the  colour  is  quite  perfect. 

Ruby.  The  way  to  give  the  true  tine  redof  the  ruby, 
with  a  fairtranfparence,  to  glafs,  is  as  follows :  Calcine 
in  earthen  velfcls  gold  dilfolved  in  aqua-regia ;  the 
menflruum  being  evaporated  by  dillillation,  more  aqua 
regia  added,  and  the  abftraclion  repeated  five  or  fix 
times,  till  it  becomes  a  red  powder.  This  operation 
will  require  many  days  in  a  hot  furnace.  When  the 
powder  is  of  a  proper  coloar,  take  it  out :  and  when 
it  is  to  be  ufed,  melt  the  fined  cryrtal  glafs,  and  pu- 
rify it  by  often  calling  it  into  water  ;  and  then  add,  by 
fraall  quantities,  enough  of  this  red  powder  to  give  it 
the  true  colour  of  a  ruby,  with  an  elegant  and  perfed 
tranfparcuce. 

The  procefs  of  tinging  glafs  and  enamels  by  prepa- 
rations of  gold  was  firll  attempted  about  the  beginning 
of  the  lad  century.  Libavius,  in  one  of  his  tracts  in- 
titled  Alchimia,  printed  in  1606,  conjectures  that  the 
colour  of  the  ruby  proceeds  from  gold,  and  that  gold 
dilTolved  and  brought  to  rednefs  might  be  made  to 
communicate  a  like  colour  to  factitious  gems  and 
glafs.  On  tills  principle  Ncri,  in  his  Art  of  Glafs, 
dated  in  1 611,  gives  the  procefs  above  recited.  Glau- 
ber in  164S  publilhed  a  method  of  producing  a  red 
colour  by  gold,  in  a  matter  which  is  of  the  vitreous 
kind,  though  not  perfedl  glafs.  For  this  purpofe  he 
ground  powdered  flint  or  fand  with  four  limes  its 
weight  of  fixed  alkaline  fait :  this  mixture  melts  in  a 
moderately  ftrongfire,  and  when  cold  looks  like  glafs, 
but  cxpofed  to  the  air  runs  into  a  liquid  Hate.  On 
adding  this  liquor  to  folution  of  gold  in  aqua-regia,  the 
gold  and  flint  precipitate  together  in  form  of  a  yellow 
powder,  which  by  calcination  becomes  purple.  By 
mixing  this  powder  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight 
of  the  alkaline  folution  of  flint,  drying  the  mixture, 
and  melting  it  in  a  flrong  fire  for  an  hour,  a  mafs  is 
obtained  of  a  tranfparent  ruby  colour,  and  of  a  vitre- 
ous appearance  ;  which  neverthelefsisfulubleinwater, 
or  by  the  moitlure  of  the  air,  on  accountof  the  redund- 
ance of  the  fait.  The  honourable  Mr  Boyle,  in  a 
work  publilhed  in  i63o,  mentions  an  experiment  in 
which  a  like  colour  was  introduced  into  glafs  v/ithout 
fufion  ;  for  hiving  kept  amixture  of  gold  and  mercury 
in  digeftion  for  fome  months,  the  fire  was  at  lall  im- 
moderately increafed,  fo  that  the  glafs  burlt  with  a 
violent  cxplofion  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  glafs  was 
found  tinged  throughout  of  a  tranfparent  red  colour, 
hardly  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  rubies. 

About  the  fame  time  CalTuis  is  faid  to  have  difcover- 

ed  the  precipitation  of  gold   by  tin,  and  that  glafs 

might  be  tinged  of  a  ruby  colour  by  melting  it  with 

Commerce     this  precipitate  ;   though  he  does  not  appear,  fays  Dr 

cf  Arts,       Lewis,,  from  his  treatife  De  Auro,  to  have  been  the 

p.171,611,  difcoverer  of  either.     He  defcribes  the  preparation 

^^'  of  the  precipitate  and  its  ufe  ;   but  gives  no  account 

of  the  manner  of  employing  it,  only  that  he  fays  one 


dram  of  gold  duly  prepared  will  tinge  ten  poands  of 

glafs. 

This  procefs  was  foon  afterbrought  to  perfection  by 
Kunckel;  who  fays,  that  one  part  of  the  precipitate  is 
fufficient  to  give  a  ruby  colour  to  1280  parts  of  glafs, 
and  a  fcnfible  rednefs  to  upwards  of  1900  parts;  but 
that  the  iaccefs  is  by  no  means  coiiflant.  Kuuckcl 
alfo  mentions  a  purple-gold  powder,  refembliug  that 
of  Neri  ;  which  he  obtained  by  iafpilluitig  folution  of 
gold  io  drynefs  ;  abftrading  from  it  fre(h  aqua-regia 
tliiee  or  four  times,  till  the  matter  appears  like  oil  ; 
then  precipitatingwith  flrong  alkaline  ley, and  waflling 
tlie  precipitate  with  water.  By  dill'olviug  this  powder 
ill  fpiritof  fait  and  precipitating  again,  it  becomes,  he 
fays,  extremely  fair  ;  and  in  this  (late  he  direfts  it  to 
be  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  Venice  glafs. 

Orchal,  in  a  treatil'e  intitlcd  So/y/wf  Fc/Zf,  gives  the 
following  procefs  for  producing  a  very  fine  ruby.  He 
direds  the  purple  precipitate  made  by  tin  to  be  ground 
with  lix  times  its  quantity  of  Venice  glafs  into  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  this  compound  to  be  very  carefully 
mingled  with  the  frit  or  vitreous  coinpolition  to  be 
tinged.  His  frit  conlifts  of  equal  parts  of  borax,  nitre, 
and  fixed  alkaline  fait,  and  four  times  as  much  calcined 
flint  as  of  each  of  the  fdts;  but  he  gives  no  diredions 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  gold  precipitate  or  mode  of 
fufion.  Hellot  defcribes  a  preparation,  which,  mixed 
with  Venice  glals,  was  found  to  give  a  beautiful  purple 
enamel.  This  preparation  conlills  of  equal  parts  of 
folution  of  gold  and  of  folution  of  zinc  in  aqua-regia 
mixed  together,with  the  addition  of  a  volatile  filt  pre- 
pared from  fal  ammoniac  by  quicklime,  iu  fufficient 
quantity  to  precipitate  the  two  metals.  Tlic  precipi- 
tate is  then  gradually  heated  till  it  acquires  a  violet 
colour.  However,  though  a  purple  or  red  colour,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  ruby,  may,  by  the  methods  above 
recited,  be  baked  on  glafs  or  enamels,  and  introduced 
into  the  mafs  by  fuUou,  the  way  of  equally  diffufing 
fuch  a  colour  ihroiigh  a  quantity  of  fluid  glafs  is  flill, 
fays  Dr  Lewis,  a  fecret.  The  following  procefs  for 
making  the  ruby  glafs  was  communicated  to  Dr  Lewis 
by  an  artifl,  who  afcribed  it  to  Kunckel.  The  gold 
is  direfted  to  be  dilfolved  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
fpirit  of  fait  and  three  of  aquafortis,  and  the  lin  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  the  former  of  thefe  acids  with 
two  of  the  lattei-.  The  folution  of  gold  being  pro- 
perly diluted  with  water,  the  folution  uf  tin  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  left  to  fland  till  the  purple  matter 
has  fettled  to  the  bottom.  The  colourlcfs  liquor  is 
then  poured  off,  and  the  purple  fcdiment,  v.'hile  moill 
and  not  very  thick,  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  pow- 
dered flint  or  fand.  This  niixtare  is  well  u round  with 
powdered  nitre,  tartar,  borax,  and  arl'enic,  and  the 
compound  melted  with  a  faitable  fire.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients  are  2560  parts  of  fand,  384  of 
nitre,  240 of  tartar,  24oof  borsx,  28  of  arfenic,  5  of 
tin,  and  yof  gold. 

Toj>az  colour.  Glafs  refenibling  this  flonemay  be 
made  by  pulverizing  ten  pounds  of  eitlier  of  the  com- 
pofitioiis  for  hard  glafs  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
gold-coloured  glafs,   and  fufing  them  together. 

IVhlti  Qpakiiw^fcmi-traiifpannt  jilafs  may  bemade  of 
ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  tor  hard  glafs 
and  one  pound  of  well  calcined  horn,  ivory,  or  bone  ; 
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Glaft.      or  an  opake-  whitenefs  may  be  given  to  glafs  by  adding 

— " '  one  pociiid  of  very  wliite  arlenic  to  ten  pounds  of  iiiiu 

glafi.  Let  them  be  well  powdered  and  mixed  by 
grinding  them  together,  and  then  fufed  with  a  mode- 
rate heat  till  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  A 
glafs  of  this  kind  is  made  in  large  qnantities  at  a  ma- 
iuifa(5lure  near  London  ;  and  ufcd  not  only  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  veil'els,  but  as  a  white  ground  for  enamel 
in  dial-plates  and  fnuft-boxes,  which  do  not  require 
finilhing  with  much  lire,  becaufe  it  becomes  very  white 
and  fuhble  with  a  moderate  heat. 

Tellovj,     See  Cold  colour  above. 

Vaiiitiitg  in  Class.  The  ancient  manner  of  paint- 
ing in  glafs  was  very  finiple  ;  it  conlifi;ed  in  the  mere 
arrangement  of  pieces  of  glafs  of  different  colours  in 
fome  fort  of  fymnietry,  and  conlUtuted  what  is  now 
caWed  Mofaic  wort.     See  Mosaic. 

In  procefs  of  time  they  came  to  attempt  more  re- 
jjular  defigns,  and  alfo  to  reprefent  figures  heightened 
with  all  their  ihades :  yet  they  proceeded  no  farther 
than  the  contours  of  the  figures  in  black  with  water- 
colours,  and  hatching  the  draperies  after  the  fame 
manner  on  glaffesofthe  colour  oftheobj  eft  they  deiign- 
ed  to  paint.  For  the  carnation,  they  ufed  glafs  of  a 
bright  red  colour  ;  and  upon  this  they  drew  the  prin- 
cipal lineaments  of  the  face,  &c.  with  black. 

At  length,  the  tafte  for  this  fort  of  painting  im- 
proving coufiderably,and  the  art  being  found  applicable 
to  the  adorning  of  churches,  bafilics,  &c.  they  found 
out  means  of  incorporating  the  colours  in  the  glafs  it- 
felf,  by  heating  them  in  the  fire  to  a  proper  degree  ; 
having  fird  laid  on  the  colours.  A  French  painter  at 
Marfeilles  is  faid  to  have  given  the  fird  notion  of  this 
improvement,  upon  going  to  Rome  under  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Julius  IL  ;  but  Albert  Durcr  and  Lucas  of 
Leyden  were  the  firll  that  carried  it  to  any  height. 

This  art,  however,  has  frequently  met  with  much 
interruption,  and  fometimes  been  alrnoft  totally  loft ; 
of  which  Mr  Walpole  gives  us  the  following  account, 
in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England. 

"  The  firfl  interruption  given  to  it  was  by  the  refor- 
mation, which  banilhed  the  art  out  of  churches  ;  yet 
it  was  in  Ibme  meafure  kept  up  in  the  efcutcheons  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  windows  of  their  feats. 
Towards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  it  was 
omitted  even  there  ;  yet  the  practice  did  not  entirely 
ceafc.  The  chapel  of  our  Lady  at  Warwick  was  or- 
namented anew  by  Robert  Dudley  earl  of  Leicefler, 
and  his  countefs,  and  the  cipher  of  the  glafs  painter's 
name  yet  remains,  with  the  date  1574:  and  in  fome 
of  the  Chapels  at  Oxford  the  art  again  appears,  dating 
itfelfin  1622,  by  the  hand  of  no  contemptible  mailer. 

"  I  could  fiipply  even  this  gap  of  48  years  by  many 
dates  on  Flemilh  glafs  :  but  nobody  ever  fuppofed  that 
the  fecret  was  loft  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  James  L  and 
that  it  has  not  pcrilhed  fince  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  feries,  reaching  to  the  prefcnt  hour. 

"  The  portraits  in  the  windows  of  the  library  at  All 
Souls,  Oxford.  In  the  chapel  at  Qtieen's  College 
there  are  twelve  windows  dated  ijt8.  P.  C.  a  ci- 
pher on  the  painted  glafs  in  the  chapel  at  Warwick, 
1574.  The  windows  at  Wadham-college  :  the  draw- 
ing pretty  good,  and  the  colours  fine,  by  Bernard 
Van  Linge,  1622.  In  the  chapel  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
a  window,  with  the  name  Bernard,  1623.     This  was 
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probably  the  preceding  Van  Linge.  In  the  churcli  of 
St  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  two  windows  by  Baptifta 
Sutton,  1 6  54.  The  windows  in  the  chapel  at  Lniveriity- 
coUege,  Hen.  Giles /ii7;.v;.',  1687.  At  Chriit-church 
Ifaac  Oliver,  aged  84,  1700.  Window  in  Mcrion- 
chayel,  William  Price,  1700.  Windows  at  (Queen's 
ISew-College,  and  Maunlin,by  William  Price,  the  fon, 
now  living,  whofc  colours  are  fine,  whofe  drawing  is 
good,  and  whofe  tafte  in  ornaments  and  mofaic  is  far 
fuperior  to  any  of  his  predecellors  ;  is  equal  to  the  an- 
tique, to  the  good  Italian  mailers,  and  only  nirpalfed 
by  his  own  fingulav  modelly. 

"  It  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  curious  reader  to 
fee  fome  anecdoics  of  the  revival  of  ta.le  for  painted 
glafs  in  England.  Price,as  we  have  faid,  was  the  only 
painter  in  that  flyle  for  many  years  in  England.  Af- 
terwards one  Rowell,  apUimber  at  Reading,  did  fome 
things,  particularly  for  the  late  Henry  earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  but  Rowell's  colours  foon  vanilhed.  At  lafl 
he  found  out  a  very  durable  and  beautiful  red  ;  but  he 
died  in  a  year  or  two,  snd  the  fecret  with  him.  A  man 
at  Birmingham  began  the  fame  art  in  1756  or  1757, 
and  fitted  up  a  window  for  Lord  Lyttltion,  in  the 
church  of  Hagely ;  but  foon  broke.  A  little  after 
him,  one  Peckitt  at  York  began  the  fame  bufinefs,  and 
has  made  good  proficiency.  A  few  lovers  of  that  art 
collei^ted  fome  difperfed  panes  from  ancient  buildings, 
particularly  the  lite  lord  Cobham,  whoerefled  a  Go- 
thic temple  at  Stowe,  and  filled  it  with  arms  of  the 
old  nobility,  &c.  About  the  year  1753,  °"^  Afciotti, 
an  Italian,  who  had  married  a  Flemilh  woman,  brought 
a  parcel  of  painted  glafs  from  Flanders,  and  fold  it  tor 
a  few  guineas  to  the  honourable  Mr  Bateman,  of  Old 
^V'indfor.  Upon  that  I  fent  Afciotti  again  to  Flan- 
ders, whobrought  me  450  pieces,  for  which,  including 
the  expence  of  his  journey,  I  paid  him  36  guineas. 
His  wife  made  more  journeys  for  the  fame  purpofe  ; 
and  fold  her  cargoes  to  one  Palmer,  a  glazier  in  St 
Martin's-lane,  who  immediately  raifed  the  price  to 
one,  two,  or  five  guineas  for  a  lingle  piece,  and  fitted 
up  entire  windows  with  them,  and  with  mofaics  of 
plain  glafs  of  different  colours.  In  1761,  Paterfon, 
an  auctioneer  at  EiTex  houfe  in  the  Strand,  exhibited 
the  two  firll  auctions  of  painted  glafs,  imported  in 
like  manner  from  Flanders.  All  this  manufacture 
confided  in  rounds  of  fcriptureflories,  (iained  in  black 
and  yellow,  or  in  fmall  figures  of  black  and  white; 
birds  and  flowers  in  colours,  and  Flemilh  coats  of 
arms." 

The  colours  ufed  in  painting  or  (taining  of  glafs  are 
very  different  from  thofc  ufed  in  painting  either  in 
vi'ater  or  oil  '■olours. 

For  black,  take  fcalcs  of  iron,  one  ounce ;  fcalcs  of 
copper,  one  ounce ;  jet,  half  an  ounce  :  reduce  them 
to  powder,  and  mix  them.  For  blue,  take  powder 
of  blue,  one  pound;  fal  nitre,  half  a  pound;  mix 
them  and  grind  them  well  together.  For  carnation, 
take  red  chalk,  eight  ounces;  iron  fcales,  and  litharge 
of  filvcr,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  gum  arable,  half  an 
ounce  ;  diffolve  in  water  ;  grind  all  together  for  half  an 
hour  as  liifF  as  you  can;  then  put  it  in  a  glafs  and 
flir  it  well,  and  let  it  Rand  to  fettle  fourteen  days. 
J'or  green,  take  red-lead,  one  pound  ;  fcales  of  cop- 
per, one  pound;  and  flint,  five  pounds:  divide  them 
into  ttaee  parts;  and  add  to  them  as  much  fal  nitre  ; 
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Glafs,      pui  them  into  a  crucible,  and  melt  il.cm  with  allrong 

» 'lire  ;  and  when  it  is  cold,  powder  it,  and  grind  it  on 

a  porphyry.  For  gold  colon  i,  take  filver,  an  ounce; 
antimony,  half  an  ounce  ;  melt  them  in  a  crucible  ; 
tiien  pound  the  mafs  to  powder,  and  grind  it  on 
a  copper  plate  ;  add  to  it  yellow  oclue,  or  brick-duft 
calcined  again,  fifteen  ounces  ;  and  grind  them  well 
together  with  water.  For  the  purple,  take  minium  one 
pound;  brown  (lone,  one  pound;  white  flint,  five 
pounds  :  divide  them  into  three  parts,  and  add  to  them 
as  much  (a!  nitre  as  one  of  the  parts  ;  calcine,  melt,  and 
grind  it  as  you  did  the  green.  For  red,  take  jet,  four 
ounces;  litharge  of  fdver,  two  ounces;  red  chalk, 
one  ounce  ;  powder  them  fine,  and  mix  them.  For 
white,  takejet,  two  parts  ;  white  flint,  ground  on  a 
ghfs  very  fine,  one  part  ;  mix  them.  For  yellow, 
take  Spanifh  brown,  ten  pans;  Itaf-fdvtr,  one  part; 
antimony,  half  a  part ;  put  all  into  a  crucible,  and 
calcine  them  well. 

In  the  windows  of  ancient  churches,  Ste.  there  are 
to  be  feen  the  inofl  beautiful  and  vivid  colours  imagin- 
able, which  far  exceed  any  of  thofe  ufcd  by  the  mo- 
derns, not  fo  much  becaufe  'hefecret  of  making  thofe 
colours  is  etirely  loll,  as  that  the  moderns  will  not 
go  to  the  charge  of  them,  nor  be  at  the  neceflary 
pains,  by  reafon  that  this  fort  of  painting  is  not  now 
ib  much  in  efteem  as  formerly.  Thofe  beautiful 
works  which  were  made  in  the  glafs-houfes  were  of 
two  kinds. 

In  fomc,  the  colour  was  diffnfed  throngh  the  whole 
fubflance  of  the  glafs.  In  others,  which  were  the 
more  common,  the  colour  was  only  on  one  fide,  fcarcc 
penetrating  within  the  fnbflance  above  one-third  of  a 
line  ;  though  this  was  more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  colour,  the  yellow  being  always  found 
to  enter  the  deepeft.  Thefe  hit,  though  not  fo  flrong 
and  beautiful  as  the  former,  were  of  more  advantage 
to  the  workmen,  by  reafon  that  on  the  fame  glafs, 
though  already  coloured,  they  could  (how  other  kinds 
of  colours  where  there  was  occahon  to  embroider  dra- 
peries, enrich  them  with  foliages,  to  rcprefcnt  other 
ornaments  of  gold,  filver,  &c. 

In  order  to  this,  ihty  made  ufe  of  emery,  grinding 
or  wearing  down  the  furface  of  the  glafi  till  fuch 
time  as  they  were  got  through  the  colour  to  the  clear 
glafs.  This  done,  they  applied  the  proper  colonrs  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  gl.ifs.  By  thefe  means,  the  new 
colours  were  hindered  from  running  and  mixing  with 
the  former,  when  they  expofed  the  glafTes  to  the  fire, 
as  will  appear  hereafter. 

When  in.'eed  the  ornaments  were  to  appear  white, 
the  glafs  was  only  bared  of  its  coloured  with  emery, 
without  tinging  the  place  with  any  colour  at  all  ;  and 
this  Was  the  manner  by  which  they  wrought  their 
lights  and  heightenings  on  all  kinds  of  colour. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  in  ord«r  to  paint  orflain 
glafs,  in  the  modern  vvay,  is  to  defign,  and  even  ce- 
lour  the  wliole  fnbjed  on  paper.  Then  they  choofe 
Inch  pieces  of  glafs  as  are  clear,  even,  and  fmooth, 
and  proper  to  recieve  the  feveral  parts  ;  and  proceed  to 
diliribiite  the  delign  iifclf,  or  pjpers  it  is  dr.iwn  on, 
into  pieces  fuitable  to  thole  of  tlie  glafs  ;  always  t.ikiiig 
care  that  the  glalTes  may  join  in  the  con:ours  of  li^e 
figures  asil  the  folds  of  the  draperies  ;  that  the  carna- 
tions, and  other  finer  parts,  may  not  tc  impaired  by 
Vol.  VII, 
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the  lead  with  which  the  pieces  are  to  be  j.dne,i  toge- 
ther. The  diflributiun  being  made,  they  mark  all  the 
glafles  as  well  as  papers,  that  they  may  he  known  again  : 
which  done,  applying  every  part  ofthedefign  upon 
the  glafs  intended  for  it,  they  copy  or  transfer  the 
dcfign  upon  this  glafs  witii  the  back  colour  diluted  in 
gum-water,  by  tracing  and  follo\\  ing  all  thelinesand 
llrokes  as  they  appear  through  the  glafs  witli  the  point 
of  a  pencil. 

When  thefe  flrokes  are  well  dried,  which  will  hap- 
pen in  about  two  days,  the  work  being  only  in  black 
and  white,  they  give  a  flight  wafli  over  with  urine, 
gum  arable,  and  a  little  black  ;  and  repeat  it  feveral 
times,  according  as  the  fliades  are  delired  to  be  height- 
ened ;  with  this  precaution,  never  to  apply  a  new  wafli 
till  the  former  is  fufficiently  dried. 

Tills  done,  the  lights  and  rifings  are  given  by  rub- 
bing off  the  colour  in  the  refpettive  placfs  with  a 
wooden  point,  or  the  handle  of  the  pencil. 

As  to  the  other  colours  abovemcntioned,  they  arc 
ufed  with  gum-water,  much  as  in  painting  in  minia- 
ture ;  taking  care  to  apply  them  lightly,  for  fear  of 
effacing  the  outlines  of  the  defign  ;  or  even,  for  the 
greater  lecurity,  to  apply  them  on  the  other  fide  ; 
efpecially  yellow,  which  is  very  pernicious  to  the 
other  colonrs,  by  blending  therewith.  And  here 
too,  as  in  pieces  of  black  and  white,  particular  re- 
gard mufl  always  be  had  not  to  lay  colonr  on  colour, 
or  jay  on  a  new  lay,  till  fuch  time  as  the  former  are 
well  dried. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  yellow  is  the  only  colour 
that  penetrates  through  the  glafs,  and  incorporates 
therewith  by  the  fire  ;  the  reft,  and  particularly  the 
blue,  which  is  very  difiicnlt  to  ulc,  remaining  on  tlie 
furface,  or  at  leafl  entering  very  little.  When  the 
painting  of  all  the  pieces  is  finifeed,  they  are  carried  tft 
the  furnace  or  oven  to  anneal  or  bake  the  colours. 

The  furnace  here  ufed  is  fmall,  built  of  brick, 
from  i8  to  90  inches  fquare.  At  fix  inches  from  the 
bottom  is  an  aperture  to  put  in  the  fuel  and  main- 
tain the  fire.  Over  this  aperture  is  a  grate  made  of 
three  fquare  bars  of  iron,  which  traverle  the  furnace, 
and  divide  it  into  two  parts.  Two  inches  above  this 
partition  is  another  little  aperture,  through  which 
they  take  out  pieces  to  examine  how  the  cochion  goes 
forward.  On  the  grate  is  placed  a  fquare  earthen 
pan,  fix  or  feven  inches  deep,  and  five  or  fix  inches, 
lefs  every  way  th.in  the  periincter  of  the  furnace. 
On  the  one  fide  hereof  is  a  Utile  aperture,  through 
which  to  make  trials,  placed  direflly  oppofite  to  that 
of  the  furnaces  dellincd  for  the  fame  end.  In  this  pain 
are  the  pieces  of  glafs  to  be  placed  in  the  following 
manner:  Firfl,  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  covered  with 
tliree  ftrata  or  layers  of  quicklime  pulverifed  ;  tlefe 
ftrata  being  fcparated  by  two  others  of  old  broken 
glafs,  the  defign  whereof  is  to  fecnre  the  painted  gl.ifs 
from  the  tooinienle  heat  of  the  fire.  This  done,  the 
glaifes  are  laid  horizontally  on  the  lafl  or  uppcrmoft 
layer  of  lime. 

The  firft  row  of  glafs  ihcy  cover  over  with  a  layer 
of   the  fame   powder   an   inch    deep;    over   this     they' 
lay  another  range  of  glrilFcs,  and   tlais  ^Iternaiely   tit! 
the  pan  is  quite  full ;   taking  caf-c  that  the  whole  heap 
always  end  with  a  hytr  of  the  lime-powder. 

The    pan  being  thus  prepared,  they  cover  up    the 
•;  F  furnace 
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Glafs.  furnace  widi  tiles,  on  a  fquare  table  of  earthen  ware 
—^ '  clolcly  liued  all  round  ;  only  leaving  five  little  aper- 
tures, oni  at  each  corner,  and  another  in  the  middle, 
tolerve  as  cliimneys.  Things  thus  difpofed,  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  to  give  the  lire  to  the  work.  The 
fire  forthe  firfl  two  hours  mull  be  very  moderate,  and 
mnft  be  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  coftion  advances, 
for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  in  which  time 
it  is  ufually  completed.  At  lafl  the  fire,  which  at 
firft  was  charcoal,  is  to  be  of  dry  wood,  lb  that  the 
flame  covers  the  whole  pan,  and  even  ilRics  out  at  the 
chimneys. 

During  thelaft  hours,  they  make  elFays,  from  time 
to  time,  by  taking  out  pieces  laid  for  tlic  purpofe 
through  the  little  apcriure  of  the  furnace  and  pan, 
to  fee  whether  the  yellow  be  perfeft,  and  the  other 
colours  in  good  order.  When  the  annealing  is  thought 
fufficicnt,  they  proceed  with  great  halte  to  extinguilh 
the  fire,  which  otherwife  would  foon  burn  the  colours, 
and  break  the  glaflfes. 

CLASS-Balls,  which  are  circular  or  otherwife  fliaped 
hollow  velfels  of  glals,  may  be  coloured  within,  fo  as  to 
imitate  the  femipellucid  gems.  The  method  of  do- 
ing i:  is  this:  make  a  Rrong  folution  of  ichthyocolla, 
or  ifmglafs,  in  common  water,  by  boiling;  pour  a 
quantity  of  this  while  warm  into  the  hollow  of  a  white 
glafs  vcfltl  ;  fluke  it  thoroughly  about,  that  all  the 
ndcs  may  be  wetted,  and  then  pour  off  the  reft  of  the 
moillure.  Immediately  after  this,  throw  in  red-kad, 
ihake  it  and  turn  it  about,  throw  it  into  many  places 
with  a  tube,  and  the  moiftiire  will  make  it  flick  and 
run  in  waves  and  pretty  figures.  Then  throw  in  fome 
of  the  painter's  blue  fin,alt,  and  make  it  run  in  waves 
in  the  ball  as  the  read-leasd  ;  then  do  the  fame  with  ver- 
degris,  next  with  orpiment,  then  with  red  lake,  all  well 
ground  ;  always  cafting  in  the  colours  in  ditferent 
places,  and  turning  the  glafs,  that  the  moillure  with- 
in may  run  them  into  the  waves.  Then  take  fine 
plafter  of  Paris,  and  put  a  quantity  of  it  into  the  ball ; 
Ihake  it  alfo  nimbly  about ;  this  will  every  where  ftick 
firmly  to  the  glafs,  and  give  it  a  llrong  inner  coat, 
keeping  all  the  colours  on  very  fairly  and  llrongly. 
Thefe  are  fet  on  frames  of  carved  wood,  and  much 
elleemed  as  ornaments  in  many  places. 

GtASS-Drops.     See  Rupert^s  drops. 

Engraving  on  CL/iiiS.  See  Ch emistry,  n°  2d  8 57. 

Foliating  of  Class.  Sec  Foliating  and  Looking- 
glafs. 

Gilding  r.f  Class.     See  Gilding. 

Imprejfions  of  antique  C  ems  taken  in  Glass.  SccGems. 

Glass  of  Lead,  a  glafs  made  with  the  addition  of  a 
large  quantity  of  lead,  of  great  ufe  in  theart  of  making 
counterfeit  gems.  The  method  of  making  it  is  this: 
Put  a  large  quantity  of  lead  into  a  potter's  kiln,  and 
keep  it  in  a  ftate  offufion  with  a  moderate  fire,  till  it 
is  calcined  to  a  grey  loofe  powder  ;  then  fpread  it  in 
the  kiln,  and  give  it  a  greater  heat,  continually  (lirring 
it  to  keep  it  from  running  into  lumps;  continue  this 
feveral  hours,  till  the  powder  become  of  a  fair  yellow; 
then  take  it  out,  and  lift  it  fine  :  this  is  called  calcined 
lead.  Take  of  this  calcined  lead  15  pounds,  and  cry- 
ftallinc  or  other  frit  12  pounds;  mix  thefe  as  well  as 
poflible  together  ;  put  them  into  a  pot,  and  fet  ihera 
in  the  furnace  for  ten  hours;  then  call  the  whole, 
which  will  be  now  perfedly  melted,  into  water  ;  fepa- 


rate  the  loofe  lead  from  it,  and  return  the  metal  into 
the  pot  ;  and  after  llandii.g  in  lulion  12  hours  more,  * 
it  will  be  fit  to  work.  It  is  very  tti.ocr  and  buttle, 
and  mull  be  worked  with  great  cart,  taking  it  llovvly 
out  of  the  pot,  and  continually  wtitii  g  the  marble  it 
is  wrought  upon. 

It  is  Well  known  that  cerufs  or  white  lead,  mi 
nium,  litharge,  and  all  the  other  preparations  and  cal- 
ces of  lead,  are  calily  initd  by  a  nouerate  fire,  and 
formed  into  a  iranfpai  tnt  glals  of  a  ileip  yellow  colour. 
But  this  glafs  is  lo  pcnetraiing  and  powerful  a  flux, 
that  it  is  necelfary  to  give  it  a  greater  conliftence,  in 
order  to  render  it  fit  lor  ufe.  With  this  view,  two 
pans  of  calx  of  lead,  e.  g.  minium,  and  one  part  of 
fand  or  powdered  flints,  may  be  put  into  a  craciblc  of 
relraftory  clay,  and  baked  into  a  compaft  body.  Let 
this  crucible,  wtU  doled  with  a  luted  lid,  be  placed  in 
a  melting  furnace,  and  gradually  heated  for  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  ;  and  afterv\ards  let  the  heat  be 
increafed  fo  as  to  obtain  a  complete  fulion,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  ftate  for  the  fame  time  :  let  the  crucible 
remain  to  cool  in  the  furnace  ;  and  when  it  is  broken, 
a  very  tranfparcjit  yellow-coloured  glafs  will  be  found 
in  it.  Some  add  nitre  and  common  lalt  to  the  above 
mixture,  becaufe  thefe  falts  promote  the  fufion  and 
the  rnore  equal  dillribution  of  the  fand.  This  glafs  of 
lead  has  a  confiderable  fpecific  gravity,  and  its  lovveft; 
pan  is  always  the  heavieft.  It  is  an  important  flux  in 
the  elTays  of  ores  to  facilitate  their  Icorifications. 

Glals  of  lead  is  capable  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
gems  in  very  great  perfeiJlion.  The  methods  of  gi- 
ving them  are  thefe  :  for  green,  take  polverine  frit  20 
pounds,  lead  calcined  16  pounds;  lift  both  the  pow- 
ders very  fine  ;  then  melt  them  into  a  glafs,  feparating 
the  unmixed  lead,  by  plunging  the  mafs  in  water  ;  af- 
ter this  return  it  into  the  pot,  and  add  brafs  thrice 
calcined  fix  ounces,  and  one  penny-weight  ofcrocas 
manis  made  with  vinegar  ;  put  this  in  at  fix  diffe- 
rent times,  always  carefully  mixing  it  together  ;  let  it 
finally  fettle  an  hour,  then  mix  it  together,  and  take  a 
proof  ofit;  when  the  colour  is  right,  let  itftand  eight 
hours,  and  then  work  it.  If  inllead  of  the  calcined 
brafs  the  fame  quantity  of  the  caput  mortuum  of  the 
vitriolum  veneris  be  ufed,  the  green  is  yet  much  finer. 

For  topaz-colour,  take  cryftal  frit  ij  pounds,  cal- 
cined lead  12  pounds;  mix  them  well  together,  by 
fifiing  the  powders  through  a  fine  lieve  ;  then  fet  them 
in  a  furnace  not  too  hot,  and  feparate  the  fuperfiuous 
unmixed  lead,  by  cafting  the  whole  into  water  ;  repeat 
this  twice  :  then  add  half  gold  yellow  glafs,  and  let 
them  incorporate  and  purify,  and  they  will  be  of  the 
true  and  exadl  colour  of  the  oriental  topazes. 

For  fea-green,  take  cryftal  frit  16  pounds,  calcined 
lead  TO  pounds  :  mix  and  fift  them  together,  and  fet 
them  in  a  pot  in  a  furnace  ;  in  1 2  hours  the  whole  will 
be  melted  ;  then  caft  it  into  water,  and  feparate  it 
from  the  loofe  lead  ;  put  them  into  the  furnace  again 
for  eight  hours  ;  then  Icparatc  the  loofe  lead  by  walh- 
ing  a  fecond  time,  and  return  it  to  the  pot  for  eight 
hours  more, 

Mifcovy  Glass.     See  Mica. 

Fainting  on  Glafs  by  vie ans  of  Prints,  See  Back- 
painting. 

CL4SS-Porcelain,  the  name  given  by  many  to  a  mo- 
dern invention  of  imitating  the  china-ware  with  glafs. 

The 
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Glafs,     The  method  given  by  Mr  Reaumur,  wlio  was  the  firlt 

— V '  that  carried  the  attempt  to  any  degree  of  perfeftion, 

is  (hortly  this  :  The  glafs-vcffcls  to  be  converted  into 
porcelain  are  to  be  put  into  a  large  earthen  velfel,  fnch 
as  the  common  fine  earthen  dilhes  are  baked  in,  or  in- 
to fufficiently  large  crucibles;  the  vefcls  are  to  be  fill- 
ed with  a  mixture  offine  white  land,  and  of  fine  gyp- 
fum  or  plafler-flone  burnt  into  what  is  called  plaiter 
of  Paris,  and  all  the  interftices  are  to  be  tilled  up  with 
the  fame  powder,  lb  that  the  glafs  vclTcls  may  no  where 
touch  either  one  another,  or  the  fides  of  the  veflelthey 
are  baked  in.  The  vcllel  is  to  be  then  covered  down 
and  luted,  and  the  fire  does  the  refl  of  the  work;  for 
this  is  only  to  be  put  into  a  common  potter's  furnace, 
and  when  it  has  llood  there  the  ufnal  time  of  the  ba- 
king the  other  veflels,  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  the 
whole  contents  will  be  found  no  longer  glafs,  but  con- 
verted into  a  white  opake  fubflance,  which  is  a  very 
elegant  porcelain,  and  has  almofl  the  properties  of  that 
of  China. 

The  powder  which  has  ferved  once  will  do  again  as 
well  as  frefh,  and  that  for  a  great  many  times:  nay,  it 
fcems  everfo  often.  The  caufeofthis  transformation, 
fays  Macquer,  is  probably  that  the  vitriolic  acid  of  the 
gypfum  quits  its  bafis  of  calcareous  earth,  and  unites 
with  the  alkaline  fait  and  faline  earth,  of  the  glafs,  with 
which  it  forms  a  kind  of  fait  or  felenites,  different  from 
the  calcareous  felenites,  by  the  interpofition  of  which 
matter  the  glafs  acquires  the  qualities  of  porcelain. 
See  further  on  this   fubjeft  the  article  Chemistry, 

n»  591—594- 

CiAJs-Pots,  the  veflels  in  the  glafs  trade  ufed  for 
melting  the  glafs.  Thofe  for  the  while  glafs  works  artf 
made  of  a  tobacco-pipe  clay,  brought  from  the  Ille  of 
Wight,  which  is  firft  well  waflied,  then  calcined  and 
■afterwards  ground  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mill  ;  which 
being  mixt  with  water,  is  then  trod  with  the  bare  feet 
till  it  is  of  a  proper  confiflcncc  to  mould  with  the 
hands  into  the  proper  Ihape  of  the  veflels.  When 
thefe  are  thus  made,  they  are  afterwards  annealed  over 
the  furnace.  Thofe  for  the  green  glafs  work  are  made 
of  the  nonfuch,  and  another  kind  of  clay  from  Stafford 
fhire  :  they  make  thcfe  fo  large  as  to  hold  three  or  four 
hundred  weight  of  metal.  And  befides  thefe,  they 
have  a  fmall  fort  called  piling-pots,  which  they  fet  upon 
the  larger,  and  which  contain  a  finer  and  more  nice 
metal  fit  for  the  niceft  v/orks. 

The  clay  that  is  ufed  for  this  parpofe  (liould  be  of 
^he  parcfl  and  mofl  refraftory  kind,  and  well  cleanfed 
from  all  fandy,  ferruginous,  and  pyritous  matters  ;  and 
to  this  it  will  be  proper  to  add  ground  crucibles  ;  white 
fand,  calcined  flints  duly  levigated,  or  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  fame  clay  baked,  and  pounded  not  very 
finely.  The  quantity  of  baked  clay  that  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  the  crude  clay,  to  prevent  the  pots  from 
cracking  when  dried,  or  expofed  to  a  great  heat,  is  not 
abfolutely  determined,  but  depends  on  theequaiityof  the 
crude  clay,  which  is  more  or  lefs  fat.  M.  D'Antic, 
in  a  memoir  on  this  fubjeit,  propofes  the  following 
method  of  afcertaining  it ;  the  burnt  and  crude  clay, 
being  mixed  in  different  proportions,  fhould  be  formed 
into  cakes,  one  inch  thick,  and  four  inches  lung  and 
wide.  Let  thefe  cakes  be  flowly  dried;  and  expofed 
to  a  violent  heat,  till  they  become  as  hard  and  as  much 
■conirafted  as  poffible,  and  in  thi    flafe  be  examined, 


and  the  cake,  he  fays,  which  hasfuffcred  a  diminution 
of  its  bulk  equal  only  to  an  eighteenth  part,  is  made  of  ' 
the  bell  proportions.      Hcobferves,  in  general,  that 
niofl   clays  require  that   the  proportion  of  the  burnt 
Ihould  be  to  the  frcflt  as  four  to  five. 

TitiCLASs,  the  fame  with  Bifniuth.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Bismuth  ;  aifo  Chemistry,  n°  1250. 

Vejfi-ls  oj  Class  ujcd  in  Chemical  Experiments.  See 
Chejiistry,  n"  556. 

GtAssEsare  diftinguidied,  with  regard  totheirform, 
ufe,  &c.  into  various  kinds,  as,  drinking  glaflcs,  opiical- 
glaiTes,  looking-glaflcs,  burning  glaflcs,  &c. 

Driiikiiig-C  LASSES,  are  fimpleveiFels  of  common  glafs 
or  cryllal  ;  ufually  made  inform  of  an    inverted  cone. 

Each  glafs  confills  of  three  parts,  viz.  the  calyx  or 
bowl,  tlie  bottom,  and  the  foot  ;  which  are  all  wrought 
or  blown  feparatcly. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dexterous  and  expeditious  than 

the  manner  wherein  thefe  parts  are  blown ;  two  of 

them  opened,  and  all  three  joined  together.    An  idea 

is  only  to  be  had  thereof  by  feeing  them  actually  at 

work. 

The  glafles  chiefly  ufed  in  England  are  made  of  the 
allies  of  tern,  cryflal  glafles  being  lefs  frequent  in  ufe. 
The  exceeding  brittlenefs  of  this  commodity,  »otwith- 
flanding  the  eafy  rate  of  each  glafs,  renders  the  con- 
fumption  thereof  very  conliderable.  For  the  method 
of  gilding  the  edges  of  drinking  glaflcs,  fee  Cildikg 
on  Enamel  and  Clajs. 

Optical-CLAssu.    See  Optics. 

The  improvoments  hitherto  made  in  telefcopes  by 
means  of  combining  lenfes  made  of  different  kinds  of 
glafs,  though  very  great,  are  yet  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  expeftations  that  might  reafonabl/  be  formed 
if  opticians  could  fall  on  any  method  of  obtaining  pieces 
of  glafs  fufficiently  large  for  purfuing  the  advantages 
of  Mr  DoUond's  difcovery.  Unfortunately,  however, 
though  the  board  of  longitude  have  offered  a  confider- 
able  reward  for  bringing  this  art  to  the  requiliie  per- 
feiSlion,  no  attempt  of  any  confequence  has  hitherto 
been  made.  Mr  Kier  is  of  opinion,  that  the  accom- 
plifliment  of  this  by  no  means  an  eafy  talk  ;  as  it  re- 
quires  not  only  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
tics  of  glafs  fiitefl  for  the  purpofe  (the  faults  not  being 
evident  to  common  infpe(5lion), but  a  confiderabic  degree 
of  chemical  knowledge  is  alio  neceifary  in  order  to  in- 
vent a  compofition  by  which  thefe  faults  may  be  avoid- 
ed ;  and  lafily,  a  kind  of  dexterity  in  the  execution  of 
the  work,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  pradice.  Our 
author,  however,  thinks,  that  if  the  fiibjtdf  were  more 
generally  underflood,  and  the  difficulties  more  fully 
pointed  out,  for  which  purpofe  he  makes  the  following 
remarks,  the  end  might  be  more  eafily  accom]>lifl'.ed. 

1.  The  rays  of  light  pafllng  through  a  glafs  lens  or 
prifm,  or  through  any  other  medium  of  imcqual  ihick- 
nefs,  are  rcfrafted  ;  but  not  in  an  equal  manner,  the 
blue,  violet,  &c.  being  more  refrafled    than  the  red. 

2.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  rays  of  light,  when 
refradled  by  a  common  lens,  do  not  all  unite  in  one  fo- 
cus, but  in  reality  form  as  n;any  different  foci  as  there 
are  colours  ;  and  hence  arife  the  prifmatic  colours,  or 
irifes,  which  appear  towards  the  borders  of  the  image 
formed  by  the  common  convex  lenfes,  and  which  ren- 
der the  vifion  extremely  indiflinft. 

3.  The  indiftindnefs  of  vifion  produced  by  tliis  caufe, 
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Glaft.  which  is  lenfililc  in  telefcopes  of  a  fmall  aperture,  iii- 
—-^'—^  crcafcs  in  fo  great  a  proportion,  viz.  as  the  cubes  of  the 
diameters,  that  it  reemecl  iuipoirible  to  incrcafe  the 
power  of  dioptric  telefcopes  greatly,  without  extending' 
them  to  a  very  ii:convenient  length,  nnlefs  this  con- 
fufion  of  colours  could  be  corredled. 

^.  It  was  known  (hat  different  tranfparent  bodies  pof- 
feffed  different  decrees  of  refradlive  power  ;  and,  until 
MrDollonJ  difcovcred  the  contrary,  it  was  fuppofed, 
thit  the  refraftions  of  the  coloured  rayswere  always  in 
a  determinate  ratio  to  one  another.  On  tiiis  fuppofition 
it  ftemed  iiiipoHible  to  carrecfb  the  faults  of  rtfrafting 
telefcopes  :  for  it  was  fuppofed,  that  if  the  difperfion  of 
light  produced  by  a  convex  lens  v;ere  counteradled  by 
another  lens  or  medium  of  a  concave  form,  the  re- 
fraction would  be  totally  deftroyed  ;  and  this  indeed 
would  be  the  cafe,  if  the  tvvo  mediuins  were  made  of 
the  fame  matter ;  and  from  fome  experiments  made  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  this  was  fuppofed  10  be  aiftually  the 
cafe  in  all  fubflances  whatever. 

5.  From  co.ifidering  that  the  eyes  of  animals  are 
formed  of  mediums  of  different  colours,  it  occurred  firft 
to  Mr  David  Gregory,  the  celebrated  profeifor  of  allro- 
noiny  at  Oxford,  and  then  to  Mr  E  der,  that,  by  a 
combination  of  mediums  which  had  different  refraftive 
powers,  it  might  be  polTible  to  remedy  the  imperfec- 
tions of  dio[  trie  telefcopes.  It  dots  not,  however,  ap- 
pear, that  either  of  thcfc  gentlemen  underftood  the  true 
priticiple  on  which  thefe  phenomena  depend.  Mr  Euler 
executed  his  idea  by  forming  a  compound  objeft  lens 
from  two  glafs  Icnfes  with  water  interpofed,  but  his 
attempt  was  not  attended  with  fuccefs.  Mr  Dollond, 
however,  was  led  by  lome  arguments  adduced  hy  Mr 
Klingeftcrnia,  to  repeat  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  ex- 
periments, and  which  had  induced  even  that  great  phi- 
lofopher  himfelf  tofuppofe  that  the  improvciiieut  after- 
wards executed  by  Mr  Dollond  was  impollible.  This 
experiment  was  made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  by  placing 
a  glafs  prilm  within  a  prifmat'c  vefTcl  filled  with  water, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  rays  of  light  which  were  re- 
traifled  by  the  glafs  prifm  thould  pafs  through  and  He 
refraiffcd  in  a  contrary  direftion  by  the  water  prifm. 
In  this  iTianner  the  refraftion  of  the  light  was  entirely 
deftroyed.  But  when  Mr  Dollond  repeated  the  ex- 
periment, he  fourd,  that  contrary  to  his  own  expcfta- 
tio:is,  when  the  angles  of  the  two  prifms  were  fo  pro- 
portioned tli.it  ihey  conntcra'5led  each  other's  mean  re- 
frai^ion,  then  colours  appeared  j  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  were  fo  proportioned,  that  the  difper- 
fio,]  ot  the  coloured  rays  was  counterafled,  the  mean  re- 
fradion  dill  Cubfilled  ;  whichevidently  proved,  that  the 
mean  retVai^ive  and  difpcrlive  powers  of  glalsand  wa- 
ter were  not  proportional  to  one  another. 

6.  To  applv  this  to  the  p  opofed  improvement,  Mr 
D '.llond  examined  feveral  kinds  of  glafs.  Crowii-glafs 
was  found  to  polfefs  the  fmallcft  difperl'tve  power  in 
proportion  to  i:s  refraction;  while  flint-srlaf:  polTelfed 
the  greatcfl  difpcrlive  power  in  propo-'tion  to  its  re- 
fraiSion,  which  v.as  alfo  very  great.  On  comparing 
thefe  two  cxaftly  tot;ether,  he  found,  that  a  wedge  of 
white  flint  glafs  whofc  angle  vvasabout  25  degrees,  and 
another  of  crown-glafs  whofe  angle  vuns  29  degrees, 
refrafled  very  nearly  alike.  He  found  alfo,  that,  when 
the  vi/edges  weregronnd  to  fuch  angles,  the  refrac- 
tion produced  by  the  flint  glafs  was  to  that  produced 
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by  the  crown-glafs  nearly  as  two  to  three,  the  refraft- 
cd  light  was  then  free  from  colour.  On  nieafuring  the  * 
general  refrafting  powers  nf  thcfc  two  glaffes,  he  touiid 
that  in  flint-glafs,  the  line  of  incidence  to  the  rays  was 
to  the  fine  of  mean  refradlion  as  I  to  1.5S3  ;  and  that, 
in  crown-glafs,  the  fine  of  incidence  was  to  the  fine  of 
mean  refraftion  as  I  to  i. 53. 

The  methods  of  determining  the  different  refractive 
powers  of  glafs  are  given  under  the  article  Optics. 
Here  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  two  kinds  of  glafs  are 
neceffjry  for  the  conftruftion  of  achromatic  telefcopes  ; 
one  of  which  flTal!  polfefs  as  fraall,  and  the  ether  as 
great, difperfive  power5,relative  to  theirmean  refrafling 
powers,  as  can  be  procured.  The  difference  of  glafles 
in  this  rcfpedl  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  ingre- 
dients employed  in  their  compolitiou.  Crown-glafs, 
which  is  compofed  of  fand  melted  by  means  of  the 
alhcs  of  fea-weeds,  barilla,  or  kelp,  both  which  fluxes 
are  known  to  confift  of  vegetable  earth,  alkali,  and 
neutral  fait,  is  found  to  give  the  fmallefl  difperhve 
power.  Plate  glafs,  which  confifts  ot  fand  melted  by 
means  of  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  with  little  orno  vege- 
table earth,  gives  a  greater  difpcrhve  power  ;  but  both 
thefe  give  much  lefs  than  Hint  glafs,  which  confirts  of 
fand  melted  by  means  of  minium  and  fixed  alkali.  It 
api)ears,  therefore,  that  the  difperfion  of  the  rays  is 
greatell  when  miuium,  or  probably  other  metallic  cal- 
ces, are  made  ule  of;  and  that  alkalies  give  a  greater 
power  of  difperfion  than  v-egetable  or  other  earths.  Mr 
Zieher  of  Pcterlbnrgh,  however,  informs  us,  that  he 
has  made  a  kind  ot  glafs,  much  fuperior  in  this  refpcft 
to  flint-glafs;  but  it  does  not  as  yet  appear,  whe- 
ther it  be  more  fit  for  optical  purpofcs  than  that 
commonly  made  nfe  of.  There  fcems  no  difficulty 
in  augmeniing  the  difperfive  power,  as  that  is  found 
to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  mi.dum  or  other  flux  : 
but  thus  we  unfortunately  increafe  alfo  the  capi- 
tal fault  to  which  flint-glafs  and  all  conipolitions  of 
that  kind  are  fubjeft  ;  namely,  the  being  fubjeft  to 
veins  or  fmall  threads  running  through  it.  By  thefe, 
even  when  fu  fmall  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  naked 
eye,  the  rays  which  fail  on  them  are  divert'  d  from  their 
proper  direftiou,  and  thereby  render  the  images  con- 
tiifed.  This  is  owing  to  the  greater  dciuay  of  the  veins, 
as  appears  by  their  image  being  received  on  white  pa- 
per, when  the  glafs  is  held  between  the  paper  and  the 
fun  or  a  candle,  at  a  proper  diflaiice.  The  rays  of 
light  being  then  made  to  converge  by  the  fuperior  dcn- 
fity  of  the  veins,  their  iin.iges  will  appear  as  bright  lines 
bordered  with  obfcure  edges  on  the  paper.  Fliut-gla'^s 
is  fo  much  fubjefl  to  this  kind  of  impcrfeL^fioii,  that  it 
is  with  diiHculty  the  opticians  can  pick  out  pieces  of 
the  flze  commonly  u fed  from  a  lar^e  quantity  of  the 
glafs.  It  is  farther  to  be  rcgrttrcd,  that  the  minium 
which  produces  the  greateH  difperfive  power,  is  like- 
wife  the  very  fubflance  which  renders  flint  glafs  much 
iTiorc  fubjeft  to  fhefe  imperfeftions  than  any  other. 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  fand  and  earthy  matters  mix 
uniformly  in  fulion  ;  and,  havrngnot  only  a confiderable 
degree  of  affinity  towards  each  other,  but  alfo  bcirg 
not  much  different  from  each  other,  tiiey  are  not  apt 
to  feparate.  On  the  other  hand,  when  (uch  an  heavy 
fahftance  as  minium  is  added  to  thefe  earthy  fubliances, 
though  it  has  a  pretty  ftrong  tendency  tomiiic  with  the 
cr.rthy  fubIt.inccs,ithasnone  with  thefixedalkali, which 
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Glafs.     is  another  ingredient  in  this  glafs.     Hence  foirc  pans 

— « of  the  glafs  will  contain  more  metallic  matter  than  the 

re.'t  ;  particularly  near  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  wliich  is 
fo  full  of  large  veins  as  la  be  applied  only  to  the  mik- 
ing of  wares  of  liitle  valne.  The  veins  in  ihis  cafe  arc 
formed  by  the  delcent  of  the  minium  to  the  bottom, 
which  in  its  paifagc  forms  threads  or  veins  by  dragging 
oihep  parts  of  the  glafs  along  with  thtm. 

The  correlation  of  this  fault  appears  therefore  to  be 
very  dirhcult.  M.  Macqucr  informs  us,  that  he  had 
in  vain  tried  to  remove  it  by  a  very  long  fufion  and 
a  fierce  tire;  which  indeed  others  have  found  by  ex- 
perience not  to  correct,  but  augment  the  evil.  Mr 
Kcir  is  of  opinion  ihat  ibme  new  compofuion  niiift  lie 
difcovered,  which,  along  with  a  fufficieut  refr<idive 
power,  Ihonld  polfcfs  a  greater  uniformity  of  texture  ; 
but  he  is  likewife  of  opinion,  that  fcarce  any  alteration 
in  this  rcfpeft  could  be  made  without  injuring  the  co- 
lour of  the  glafs.  For  optical  purpofcs,  however,  our 
author  does  not  think  that  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of 
the  ingredients  would  be  very  detrimental.  "  I  am 
convinced  (fays  he),  that  glaflcs  fenfibly  tinged  with 
colour,  might  tranfmit  as  much  or  more  light  than  ihe 
bed  flint-glafs.  For  the  colourlcfs  appearance  of  rtint- 
glafs  is  an  optical  deception.  The  minium  gives  it  a 
confiderable  tinge  of  yellow,  and  the  alkali  inclines  it 
to  a  bluifli  cad,  belides  the  colour  arifing  from  a 
greater  or  lefs  impurity  of  the  materials;  fo  that  the 
glafs  would  aftually  be  very  fcniibly  coloured,  uulefs 
by  the  addition  of  mangancfe,  which  is  known  to  give 
a  purplilh  red.  Thus  the  oiher  tinges  are  counterac- 
ted, hut  not  effaced  or  deflroyed  as  has  been  frequent- 
ly imagined.  By  the  mixture  of  the  three  piiucipal 
colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  more  or  lefs  cxac^tly 
counterpoifed,  a  certain  dark  ihade  is  introdviced,  in 
wiiich,  as  not  any  one  of  the  colours  predominates,  no 
coloured  tin-^c  appears,  but  the  effcft  is  merely  a  di- 
minution of  [he  tranfparcncy  of  the  glafs,  which,  how- 
ever, is  too  fmall  for  ordinary  ohfervation."  MrKeir 
is  even  of  opinion,  that  a  certain  tinge  of  yellow  would 
in  many  cafes  be  of  fervice,  hecanfc  it  would  exclude 
fome  of  the  blue  rays,  wliich  being  mofl:  refrangible 
are  mod  injurious  to  the  dirtinftnefs  of  vifion. 

Very  confiderable  difhculties,  however,  murt  arife 
in  attempting  improvements  of  this  kind  ;  as  the  expe- 
riments muft  all  be  tried  on  a  very  large  fcalc.  This 
is  not  only  attended  with  a  very  heavy  cxpcnce  in  itfclf 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  materials  employed,  but 
from  the  heavy  duty  of  excifc  which  is  rigoroully  ex- 
acted whether  the  glafs  be  manufat'tured  into  faleable 
articles  or  not.  It  is  obferved  in  the  manufai5lure  of 
every  kind  of  glafs,  that  the  glafs  in  the  middle  of  ilie 
area  or  tranverfe  fedion  of  a  pot  is  much  purer  and 
freer  from  veins  and  other  imperfeftions  than  the  part 
which  is  near  the  fides,  and  that  the  glafs  at  the  bot- 
tom is  the  word  of  all.  Confequently  it  is  chiefly  in 
large  pots,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  manufactures,  that  there 
is  a  probability  of  fucccfs.  Very  fine  and  beautiful 
glalTes,  cMedpaffe  and  arttficial gems,  may  be  made  in 
fmaller  pots  or  crucibles;  but  this  glafs  is  i'uffercd  to 
cool  and  fubfiJe  in  the  vclTcl,  by  which  means  the  con- 
tiguous parts  are  mtire  uniform  in  their  texture  than 
can  be  expeftcd  in  a  piece  of  glafs  takt-n  out  of  the  pot 
while  hot  in  the  common  way,  by  making  it  adhere 
and  twin  roi;nd  an  iron  rod  or  pipe.     But  aUhougli 


the  method  of  allowing  the  glafs  to  cool  in  the  pots  is     Kl»fs, 
very  advantageous  for  the  purpofes  of  the  jeweller,  it    Ghfton- 
is  by  no  means  applicable  10  thofe   of  the  optician.       *'"^y- 
Glafs  cooled  in  that  gradual  manner,  hitters  fome  de- 
gree of  cryflallization  or  peculiar  ariaiigcmcnt   of  its 
parts;   the   confequencc  of  which  is,  that  the  rays  of 
light  undergo  certain  rrfraflions  independent  on  the 
form  of  the  glafs,  which  greatly  afjcit  the  dilfiniflnefs 
of  vilion  in  iclolcopes. 

Mu/icti/  Class.     See  Harmonica. 

Si-i  LtiOKisc  Clafs,  Mirror  and 


See  Burking  Glafs. 
See  Barometer, 
See  Surgery. 


Looking  Class, 
Foliating. 

Buniing  Class. 

Weather  Class. 

Capping  Class. 

Hoar  Class.     See  Hour  Clafs. 

Watch  Glass.     See  Watch. 

CLAss-JVovt.     See  Salsola. 

GLASTONBURY,  a  tewn  of  Somerfctfiihie  in 
England  ;  fcated  in  W.  Long.  2.  46.  N.  Lat.  ?i.  if- 
— It  is  noted  for  a  famous  abbey,  fome  niagnilictiit 
ruins  of  which  are  ftill  remaining  -,  but  they  arc  every 
day  diminifliiug  lor  the  fake  of  the  flones.  However, 
the  curious  llrufture  called  the  Abbot' s  k.tcheu  is  (till 
pretty  entire,  and  is  of  a  very  unufual  contrivance. 
The  monks  pretend  that  it  was  the  rclidente  ot  Joleph 
of  Arimatliea,  and  of  St  Patrick  ;  but  fur  this  alfer- 
tion  they  produce  no  good  authority.  The  king  of 
the  Welt  Saxons  erttltd  a  church  here,  uhich  he  and 
the  fuccecding  kings  enriched  10  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  abbot  lived  like  a  prince,  had  the  title  oi  lord,  and 
fat  among  the  barons  in  parliament  ;  and  no  perlon,  not 
even  a  biihop  or  prince,  dutfl  fet  foot  on  the  ille  of 
Avalon,  in  which  the  abbey  flauds,  v.  iihoiit  his  leave. 
The  revenue  of  the  abbey  was  above  /,,cool.  per  am:. 
bcfiJcs  fcven  parks  well  (locked  with  deer.  The  lafl  ab- 
bot (Richard  Whiting),  who  had  100  monks,  and  300 
domellics,  was  hanged  in  his  pontificals,  withtv.oof 
his  monks,  on  the  Tor,  a  high  hill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  refufing  10  take  the  oath  of  fupremacy  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  furrender  his  abbey  when  required. 
Edgar  and  many  other  Saxon  kings  were  buried  here; 
and,as  fome  will  have  it, Arthur  the  Britifii  king.  Every 
cottage  here  has  a  part  of  a  pillar,  a  door,  or  a  window 
of  this  fabric;  of  wli'ch  there  flil!  remain  the  ruins  of 
the  choir,  the  middle  tower,  and  chapels.  The  walls 
that  remain  of  the  abbey  arc  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
the  afpeifl  of  the  whole  is  both  melancholy  ar.d  vene- 
rable. Here  arc  iwo  parifn  churches  This  town, 
while  under  the  protedion  of  its  abbo's-  was  a  parliii- 
mentary  borough,  but  il  lo(f  that  and  its  privilege  of  a 
corporation  ;  the  latter  of  which  was,  however,  rellortd 
by  queen  Anne,  who  granted  it  an^w  charter  for  s. 
mayor  and  Ivirgcllcs.  The  only  manufactory  here  is 
flockings,  1  ut  the  chief  fnpport  of  the  (dace  is  the  rc- 
fort  of  the  people  10  fee  the  ruins  of  the  abboy.  The 
George  Inn  here  was  foriucily  called  the  Abbot's  ht?i ; 
becaufe  it  was  a  receptacle  for  ilie  ilnllcrsthat  came  in 
pilgrimage  to  the  abbey.  At  a  little  diflance  from  the 
old-church  and  facing  the  monk's  church-yard  are  two 
reaiarliable  pyramids,  wiili  infcripiions,  that  are  iii 
charaflers  unintellig'ble,  and  an  image  in  bilhop's  veft- 
ment.s. — Tiie  Itory  (  f  the  Glallonbury  tiiorn,  and  of  its 
budding  always  upon  ChriUniaf-day,  is  well  known: 
however  thai  circumflincc  is  falfc  ;  though  if  tl;c  win- 
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ter  is  mild,  it  always  buds  about  the  latter  end  of  De- 
cember, but  later  if  the  weather  is  feverc. 

GLATZ,  a  handlome  and  flrong  town  of  Bohe- 
iflia,  and  capital  of  a  coimiy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
Teatcd  on  the  river  Ncille  ;  and  has  (Irong  fortifications. 
With  a  cadie  built  upon  a  mountain.  The  county  was 
tcdcd  Id  the  king  ot  i^rnflia  by  the  queen  of  Hungary 
in  1742  ;  and  is  about  4J  miles  in  length,  and  35  in 
breadth.  It  has  mines  of  pit-coal,  lilver,  and  iron; 
good  quarries,  plenty  of  cattle,  and  fine  fprings  of  mi- 
hcral  water.  The  town  is  (iiuated  in  E.  Long.  15.  16. 
N.  Lat.  JO.  25. 

GLAUBER  (John  Rhodolphus),  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man  chemifl,  who  flourillied  about  the  year  1646.  He 
\vrote  a  great  number  of  difiisrent  treatifcs  on  chemi- 
flry,  fomc  of  which  have  been  tranflited  into  Latin  and 
French.  All  his  works  have  been  collected  into  one 
volume, intirlcd,  Claubenisco!!ce!itratui,vi\i\c\\\inshttn 
Iranflated  into  Englilh,  and  was  printed  at  London,  in 
folio,  in  1689. 

Glauber's  Salts.     Sec  CHEMlsTRY-///a'tv. 

GLAUCOMA,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  the  name 
«f  a  difeafe  in  the  eye,  wherein  tlie  cryflalline  humour 
is  turned  of  a  bluilli  or  greenifli  colour,  and  its  tranf- 
parency  hereby  diminilhed.^The  word  comes  from 
>x«i/iti>c,  aefius,  "  fea-grecn,  (ky-coloured,or  greyilh." 

Thofe  in  whom  this  difordcr  is  forming,  difcovcr  it 
hence,  that  all  objedls  appear  to  thtm  as  through  a  cloud 
or  mill ;  when  entirely  formed,  the  vifnal  rays  arc  all 
intercepted,  and  nothing  is  feen  ai  all. 

It  is  reckoned  incurable)  when  inveterate,  and  in 
aged  perfons  ;  and  even  under  other  circumftances,  is 
very  difficult  of  cure,  ekternals  proving  of  liiile  fervice. 

The  internals  bed  fuiied,  are  thole  u(ed  in  the 
gutta  ferena.  Jul.  Cfcfar  Claudiims,  Confiil.  74.  gives 
a  remedy  for  the  glaucoma. 

The  glaucoma  is  ufually  diftinguiflied  from  the  ca- 
taract or  fuffullon,  in  this,  that  in  the  cataraft  the 
vvhitencfs  appears  in  the  pupil,  very  near  the  cornea  ; 
but  it  (hows  deeper  in  the  glaucoma. 

Some  late  French  autjiors,  however,  maintain  the 
cataraft  and  glaucoma  to  be  one  and  the  fame  difeafe. 
According  to  them  the  catarafl  is  not  a  film,  or  pelli- 
cle, formed  before  the  pnpil,  as  had  always  been 
imagined  ;  but  an  infpiiration  or  induration  of  the 
humour  itfclf,  whereby  its  tranfparency  is  prevented  ; 
which  brings  the  caiaradt  to  the  glaucoma.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sharp,  the  glaucoma  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
is  the  prefent  cataraft;  but  M.  St  Yves  fays  it  is  a 
cataraft  accompanied  with  a  gutta  ferena..     See  SliR- 

CERY. 

GLAUCUS,  a  marine  gdd,  or  deity  of  the  fea. 
There  are  a  great  many  fabulous  accounts  of  this  divi- 
nity: but  the  poetical  hiftory  of  him  is,  that  before 
his  deification,  he  was  a  fifherman  of  the  town  of  An- 
thedon,  who  having  one  day  taking  a  confulerable  num- 
ber of  filhes  which  he  kid  upon  the  bank,  on  a  fudden 
perceived  that  thefe  fiflies,  having  touched  a  kind  of 
herb  that  grew  on  the  fliore,  received  new  flrength, 
and  leaped  again  inio  the  fea ;  upon  the  fight  of  which 
extraordinary  accident,  he  was  tempted  to  taftc  of  the 
herb  himfelf,  and  prefently  leaped  into  the  fea  after 
them,  where  he  was  mctamorphofed  into  a  Triton,  and 
fcecame  oneof  the  fea-gods. 

GLAUX>  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 


order  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  order, 
Calycaiithennr.     The  calyx  is  monophyllous  ;   there  is  ' 
no  corolla;  thecapfule   is    unilocular,  quinquevalved) 
and  pentafpermousi 

GLAZIER,  an  artificer  who  works  in  glafs. — The 
principal  part  of  a  glazier's  bufinefs  confifls  in  fitting 
panes  of  glafs  to  the  falhes  and  window-frames  ofhou- 
les,   pidnres.  Sec.  and  in  cleaning  the  fame. 

GLAZING,  the  crufting  over  earthen  ware  by  a 
yitreous  fubllance,  the  bafis  of  which  is  lead.  See 
Class  of  Lead. 

The  workers  of  cammon  earthen  ware,  however^ 
are  not  at  the  trouble  of  thus  previoudy  making  a 
pure  glafs  of  lead.  Their  nfual  compofuion  for  glazing 
their  ware  is  formed  of  white  fand  4opounds,  of  red  lead 
20  pounds,  of  pearl-aflies  20  pounds,  and  of  common 
fait  13  pounds.  Powder  the  fand  by  grinding  it,  and 
then  add  it  to  the  other  ingredients  and  grind  them  to-- 
gether  :  after  which  calcine  them  for  fome  time  with 
a  moderate  heat,  and  when  the  mixture  is  cold,  pound 
it  to  powder  ;  and  when  wanted  forufe  temper  it  with 
water.  The  proportion  of  ihcfe  ingredients  may  be 
occafionally  varied.  The  ware,  after  being  turned  on 
the  wheel  and  dried  in  the  open  air,  is  covered  over 
with  the  above  compofition  by  means  of  a  brull) ;  and 
when  fetin  the  furnace  the  violent  heat  foon  reduces 
it  to  a  perfc6t  glafs,  covering  the  whole  internal  and 
rxiernal  furfaceofthe  vcflcl. 

We  may  obfcrve,  however,  in  general,  that  lead 
might  to  be  excluded  from  the  compofuion  ofglazingSj 
and  other  fluxes  fubftituted  in  its  ftead.  A  tranfpa- 
rent  glazing  may  be  prepared  without  lead  by  calcining 
40  pounds  of  white  (and,  25  pounds  of  pearl-alhes,  and 
15  pounds  of  common  fait  ;  and  proceeding  as  before* 
and  a  more  perfedt  iranfparent  glazing  may  be  made 
of  fand  40  pounds,  of  wood-alhes  perfectly  burnt  jo 
pounds,  of  pearl-adics  10  pounds,  and  of  common  fait 
12  pounds.  The  following  recipes  are  taken  for  the 
mod  part  from  Kunckel,  who  fays  that  they  are  the 
true  glazings  ufed  at  Delft  and  other  Dutch  manufac- 
tories. 

Black  is  made  of  eight  parts  of  red-lead,  iron 
filings  three,  copper-alhes  three,  and  zaffer  two  mea- 
fures.  This  when  melted  will  make  a  brown-black; 
and  if  you  want  itblacker,  add  more  zafFer  to  it. 

Blue  is  thus  prepared  :  Take  lead-a(hes  or  red  lead 
one  pound,  clear-fand  or  powdered  flints  two  pounds^ 
common  fait  two  pounds,  white  calcined  tartar  one 
pound,  Venice  or  other  glafs  half  a  pound,  zafFer  half 
a  pound  ;  mix  them  well  together  and  melt  them  for 
feveral  times,  quenching  them  always  in  cold  water. 
If  you  would  have  it  fine  and  good,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  put  the  mixture  into  a  glafs  furnace  for  a  day 
or  two. 

Another  blue  glazing  may  be  formed  of  one  pound 
of  tartar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  red-lead,  half  an 
ounce  ofzafTcr,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered 
fiinis,  which  are  tobe  fufed  and  managed  as  in  the  laft 
recipe.  Or,  take  two  pounds  of  calcined  lead  and  tin, 
and  five  pounds  of  common  fait,  five  pounds  of  pow- 
dered flints,  and  of  za(Fer,  tartar,  and  Venetian  glafs, 
each  one  pound.  Calcine  and  fufe  the  mixture  as  be- 
fore. Or,  again,  take  of  red-lead  one  part,  of  fand 
three  parts,  and  of  zaffer  one  past.    For  a  violet  blue 
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aUk,  glazing,  take  four  ounces  of  tartar,  two  ounces  of  red- 
* — '—'lead,  five  ounces  of  powJercd  liints,  and  half  a  dram 
of  manganefe. 

£/o';y;;  is  made  of  red-lead  and  flints  of  each  14 
parts,  and  of  manganefe  two  pans  fufed  ;  or  of  red- 
lead  12  parts,  and  manganefe  one  part  fufcd.  A  brown 
glazing,  to  be  laid  on  a  white  ground,  may  be  made 
of  manganefe  two  parts,  and  of  red-lead  and  white- 
glafs  of  each  one  part,  twice  fufed. 

Ftejh-caloured  is  made  ot  12  parts  of  lead  alhes,  and 
one  ot  whiie-glafs. 

Gold-coloured.  Take  of  litharge  three  parts,  of  fand 
or  calcined  flint  one  part ;  pound  and  mix  thefe  very 
well  together,  then  run  them  into  a  yellow  glafs  with 
a  ftrong  fire.  Pound  this  glafs  and  grind  it  into  a 
fublile  powder,  which  moifleu  with  a  well  faturated 
folution  of  filver  ;  make  it  into  a  parte,  which  put  in- 
to a  crucible,  and  cover  it  with  a  cover.  Give  at  firft 
a  gentle  degree  of  fire  ;  then  increafe  it,  and  continue 
it  till  you  have  a  glafs,  which  will  be  green.  Pound 
this  glafs  again,  and  grind  it  to  a  fine  powder;  moillen 
this  powder  with  tome  beer,  fo  that  by  means  of  an 
hair  pencil  you  may  apply  it  upon  the  vellcls  or  any 
piece  of  earthen  ware.  The  velfels  that  are  painted  or 
covered  over  with  this  glazingmufl  be  hrll  well  heated, 
then  put  under  a  mufilc  ;  and  as  (oon  as  the  glafs  nms, 
you  muft  fmoak  them,  by  holding  them  over  burning 
vegetables,  and  take  out  the  velfels.  Mr  Heinfius  of 
Pcterfburgh,  who  fent  this  receipt  to  the  Royal  Society, 
ufes  the  words  affLan  dikes fmrien,  which  is  rendered 
fmoak  them,  in  the  '1  ranfaflions.  Phil.  Tranf.  N. 
465.  \  6. 

Kunckel  gives  feveral  preparations  for  a  gold  co- 
loured yellow  glazing.  This  may  be  produced  by  fu- 
fing  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  red-lead,  two  parts  of 
antimony,  and  one  part  offaffron  of  Mars  ;  by  again 
melting  the  powdered  mafs,  and  repeating  the  opera- 
tion four  times,  or  by  fufing  four  or  five  times  a  com- 
pofition  of  red-lead  and  antimony  of  each  an  ounce, 
and  of  fcales  of  iron  half  an  ounce;  or  by  calcining 
and  fufing  together  eight  parts  of  red-lead,  fix  parts  of 
flints,  one  part  of  yellow  ochre,  one  part  of  antimony, 
and  one  part  of  white  glals.  A  tranfparent  gold- 
coloured  sjlazing  may  be  obtained  by  twice  fufing 
red-lead  and  white-flints,  of  each  12  parts,  and  of 
filings  of  iron  one  part. 

Green  may  be  prepared  of  eight  parts  of  litharge  or 
red-lead,  eight  parts  of  Venice  glafs,  four  parts  of 
brafs-duft  or  filings  of  copper  :  or  of  ten  parts  of  li- 
tharge, twelve  of  flint  or  pebble,  and  one  of  us  xflum 
or  copper-afhes. — A  fine  green  glazing  may  be  })ro- 
duced  by  fufing  one  part  of  the  Bohemian  granaie, 
one  part  of  filings  of  copper,  one  part  of  red-lead,  and 
one  part  of  Venetian  glafs  ;  or  by  fufing  one  pan  of 
white  glafs,  the  fame  quantity  of  red-lead,  and  alfo  of 
filings  of  copper  ;  powdering  the  mafs,  and  adding 
one  part  of  Bohemia  granate  to  two  parts  of  this  pow- 
der. A  fine  green  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  and 
grinding  together  any  part  of  the  yellow  glazings  with 
equal  quantities  of  the  blue  glazings,  and  all  thclhades 
and  teints  of  green  will  be  had  by  varying  the  propor- 
tion of  the  one  to  the  other,  and  by  the  choice  of  the 
kind  of  yellow  and  blue. 

5£?<i-^rf^/j  is  made  of  five  pounds  of  lead-aflies,  one 
pound  of  tin-aOies,  three  pounds  of  flint,  three  quar- 


ters of  a  pound  of  fait,  half  a  pound  of  tartar,  and   half 
a  pound  of  copper-dull. 

/ro«-i:t)/o«'' IS  prepared  of  15  pans  of  lead-allies  or 
red  lead,  14  of  whiie-fand  or  flints,  and  five  of  cal- 
cined copper.  This  mixture  is  to  be  calcined  and 
fufed. 

Liver-colour  is  prepared  of  12  parts  of  litharge, 
eight  of  fait,  lix  of  pebble  or  flint,  and  one  of  manga- 
nefe. 

Purple-brown  confifls  of  lead-aflies  15  parts,  clean 
fand  or  powdered  flints  iS  parts,  maiigantle  one  part, 
and  wiiitc-glafs  15  mcafures,  to  which  fome  add  one 
meafurc  of  zafter. 

A'f^  is  made  of  antimony  three  pounds,  litharge  or 
red-lead  three,  and  ruft  of  iron  one  ;  giind  them  to  a 
fine  powder.  Or,  take  two  pounds  of  antimony,  three 
of  red  lead,  and  one  of  calcined  iaffron  of  Mars,  and 
proceed  as  before. 

White.  The  white  glazing  for  common  ware  is 
made  of  40  pounds  of  clear  fand,  75  pounds  of  liiharge 
or  lead-aflies,  26  of  pot-aflics,  and  10  pounds  of  fait : 
thefe  are  three  times  melted  into  a  cake,  quenching 
it  each  time  in  clear  cold  water.  Or  it  may  be  made 
of  50  pounds  of  clean  fand,  70  of  Icad-afhes,  30  of 
wood-afties,  and  12  of  fait. 

For  a  fine  while  :  Take  two  pounds  of  lead  and  one 
of  tin;  calcine  them  to  aflies  :  of  this  take  two  pans, 
calcined  flint,  white  fand,  or  broken  white  glafs,  one 
part,  and  fait  one  part  :  mix  them  well  together  and 
melt  them  into  a  cake  for  ufe.  The  trouble  of  cal- 
cining the  tin  and  lead  may  be  prevented  by  procu- 
ring them  in  a  proper  ftate. 

A  very  fine  white  glazing  may  be  obtained  by  cal- 
cining two  parts  of  lead  and  one  part  of  tin  ;  and 
taking  one  part  of  this  mafs,  and  of  flints  and  com- 
mon fait  of  each  one  part,  and  fufing  the  mixture. 

A  white  glazing  may  be  alfo.  prepared  by  mixing 
100  pounds  of  mallicot,  60  pounds  of  red-lead,  20 
pounds  of  calcined  tin  or  putty,  and  10  pounds  of 
common  fait,  and  calcining  and  powdering  the  mix- 
ture feveral  times. 

Tellow  is  prepared  of  red-lead  three  pounds;  cal- 
cined antimony  and  tin  of  each  two  pounds ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  of  equal  quantities  of  the  three  in- 
gredients. Thefe  muft  be  melted  into  a  cake,  then 
ground  fine  :  and  this  operation  repeated  feveral  times; 
or  it  may  be  made  of  1 5  parts  of  lead-ore,  three  parts 
of  litharge  of  filver,  and  15  parts  of  fand. — A  fine 
yellow  glazing  may  be  procured  by  mixin*;  five  pans 
of  red-lead,  two  parts  of  powdered  brick,  one  part  of 
fand,  one  part  of  the  white  glazings,  and  two  parts  of 
antimony,  calcining  the  mixture  and  then  fufing  it. 
Or,  take  four  parts  of  white-glafs,  one  part  of  anti» 
mony,  three  parts  of  red-lead,  and  one  part  of  iron- 
fcales,  and  fufe  the  mixture,  orfufe  16  parts  of  flints, 
one  part  of  iron-filings,  and  24  parts  of  litharge.  A 
light  yellow  glazing  may  be  produced  with  ten  parts 
of  red-lead,  three  parts  of  antimony,  and  three  of 
glafs,  and  two  parts  of  calcined  tin.  See  Gold  colour, 
above. —  A  citron  yettoiu  is  made  of  fix  parts  of  red- 
lead,  feven  parts  of  fine  red  brick-dnft,  and  two  parts 
of  antimony.  This  mixture  muH  be  calcined  day  and 
night  for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  in  the  a(h-hole  of  a 
glafs-houfe  furnace,  and  at  laft  urged  to  tufion. 

For  the  glazing  of  Dclft-warc,  Porcelain,  Stone- 
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were,  Sec.  feetlic  aiticles  DELFT-Ware,  Porcelain, 
and  Pottery. 

The  Romans  had  a  method  of  glazing  their  earthen 
veli'els,  which  iu  many  rcfpccls  appears  to  have  betn 
fuperior  to  ourS.  Tlic  common  brown  glazing  ealily 
fcales  off,  cracks,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  becomes  dil'- 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  Bcfides,  it  is  very  ealily  dc- 
ftroyed  by  acids  ;  nor  can  vtflels  glazed  in  this  man- 
nor  be  even  employed  to  hold  water,  without  part  of  it 
oozing  through  ihtir  pores.  Lead  is  alfo  \e\y  de- 
llru(5live  to  the  human  body  ;  and  if  acids  are  unwa- 
rily pn:  into  vcllcls  glazej  with  lead,  the  liquors  will 
receive  a  very  dangerous  impregnation  from  the  me- 
tal. The  Roman  glazing,  which  is  yet  to  be  fcen 
npon  urns  dug  up  in  fcveral  places,  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  fonic  kind  of  varnilh  ;  and  Pliny  gives 
us  a  hint  that  it  was  made  of  bitumen.  He  tells  us 
that  it  never  lofl  its  beauty,  and  that  at  length  it 
bcame  cuflomary  to  glaze  Hatucs  in  this  manner. 
As  this  varnini  funk  deep  into  the  fubfbancc  of  the 
ware  it  was  not  fubjed  to  tliofe  cracks  and  flaws  which 
disfigure  our  vefTels  ;  and  as  it  was  not  liable  to  be 
corroded  by  acids,  it  could  not  be  fubjeift  to  any  of 
the  accidents  which  may  enfue  from  the  ule  of  veffcls 
glazed  with  lead. 

GLEAD,  or  Glade,  a  nameufed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain  ibr  ihe  kite.     See  Falco. 

GLEAM  is  popularly  ulcd  for  a  ray  or  beam  of 
light.  Among  falconers  a  hawk  isfaid  togleam  when 
ihe  cafts  or  throws  up  filth  from  the  gorge. 

GLEANING,  thea6lof  gathering  or  picking  up 
the  ears  of  corn  left  behind  after  the  field  has  been 
reaped  and  the  crop  carried  home.  By  the  cuftoms 
of  ibme  countries,  particubily  thui'e  of  Mclun  and 
ERampcs,  all  farmers  and  others  are  forbid,  either  by 
themfelves  or  fcrvants,  to  put  any  cattle  into  the  fields, 
or  prevent  the  gleaning  in  any  manner  whatever  for 
the  fpace  of  24  hours  alter  the  carrying  off  the  corn, 
imdcr  the  penalty  of  confifcation. 

GLEBE,  among  miners,  fignifies  a  piece  of  earth 
in  wliieh  is  contained  fomc  mineral  ore. 

Glebe,  in  law,  the  land  belonging  to  a  pa'ifli- 
church  bcfides  the  tithes. 

GLECHOMA,  Gkound-ivy:  a  genus  of  the 
gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  thedidynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  42d  order,  Vertidllat.e.  Each  part  of  the  anthera: 
co;nc  together  in  the  form  cf  i.  crofs  ;  the  calyx  is 
quinquefid.  There  are  three  fpecies :  the  molt  re- 
markable of  which  is  the  hederacea,  or  common  ground- 
ivy,  which  is  fo  well  known  that  it  requires  nodtfcrip- 
tion.  Many  virtues  were  formerly  attributed  10  this 
plant,  vi'iiicli  it  is  now  found  not  10  be  pofTefTed  of. 
Some,  however,  it  has.  The  leaves  are  thrown  into 
the  vat  with  ale  to  clarify  it  and  give  it  a  flavour.  Ale 
thus  prepared  is  often  drunk  as  an  antifcorbutic.  The 
cxprelled  juice  liiixcd  with  a  liiU  %vine,  and  applied 
morning  and  evening,  deflroys  the  white  fpccks  upon 
horfes  eyes.  The  plants  that  grow  near  it  do  not 
tfoiirifh.  It  is  faid  to  be  lurtful  io  horfes  if  they  cat 
much  of  it.  Sheep  eat  it,  horfes  arc  not  fond  of  it  5 
cows,  goats,  and  fwine,  refufe  it. 

GLEDITSIA,  TRIPLE-THORNED  ACACIA,  or  Ho- 

tieji-locufl  :  A  genus  of  the  dioscia  order,  belonging 
to  the  pol/gamia   clafs-  of  plants  ;  aiid  in  the  natural 
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method  ranking  under  the  33dorder,  Lomentttcex.  The  Gleditri*. 
hermaphrodite  calyx  is  quadrlfid  ;  the  corolla  tetrapc-  ^~—\r—* 
talous  ;  the  llamina  fix,  one  pillil  and  legutnen.  The 
male  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  corolla  tripttalous  ; 
with  fix  flaniina.  The  female  calyx  is  peniaphyllous; 
the  corolla  peiitapetalous  ;  cne  pillil  and  Icgumcn. 
There  are  two  fpecies. 

I.  The  triacanthos,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Pcnfyl- 
vana,  is  of  an  upright  giowth,  and  its  trunk  is  guard- 
ed by  thorns  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  Thefe  thorns  have  alio  others  co- 
ming out  of  their  fides  at  nearly  right  angles  :  Their 
colour  is  red.  The  branches  are  fmooth,  and  of  a 
while  colour.  Ihefe  are  liktwife  armed  with  red 
thorns,  they  are  proportionally  fmaller  :  iliey  arc  of 
fcveral  dircdions,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  of- 
ten ftand  fingle.  The  young  Ihoots  of  the  preceding 
fummer  areperfeilly  fmooth,  of  a  redddilli  green,  and 
retain  iheir  leaves  often  until  the  middle  of  November. 
Although  there  is  a  peculiar  oddity  in  the  nature  and 
polition  of  the  fpines,  yet  the  leaves  conflituie  tlie 
grcateft  beauty  of  thefe  trees  :  they  are  doubly  pin- 
nated, and  of  a  delightful  fliining  green.  The  pin- 
nated leaves,  that  form  the  duplication,  do  not  always 
ftand  oppofiie  by  pairs  01:  the  middle  rib  j  the  piling 
of  which  they  are  compofcd  are  ftnall  and  numerous  ; 
no  lefs  than  10  or  n  pair  belong  to  each  of  them  ; 
and  as  no  lefs  than  four  or  five  pair  of  fmall  leaves  arc 
arranged  along  the  middle  rib,  the  whole  compound 
leaf  confills  often  of  more  than  200  pinnse  of  this  fine 
green  colour  :  Thty  lit  clofe,  and  fprcad  open  in  fine 
weather  ;  though  during  bad  weather  they  will  droop, 
and  their  upper  furfaces  nearly  join,  as  if  in  a  fieeping 
Hate.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
young  branches  in  July  :  They  are  a  greenilh  catkin, 
and  make  little  fliow  ;  though  many  are  fucceeded  by 
pods,  that  have  a  wonderful  eft'ett  ;  for  ihefe  are  ex- 
ceedingly large,  more  than  a  foot,  fjmetimes  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  breadth,  and 
of  a  nut-brown  colour  when  ripe  ;  fo  that  the  ef!eft 
they  occafion,  when  hanging  on  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  may  eafily  be  guefl'ed. — There  is  a  variety 
of  this  fpecies,  with  fewer  thorns,  fmaller  leaves,  and 
oval  pods.  It  has  nearly  the  refemblance  of  the  o- 
ther;  though  the  thorns  being  not  fo  frequent,  and  the 
puds  being  fmaller,  each  containingonly  one  feed,  this 
fort  loles  that  fingular  efTciH;  which  the  other  produces 
by  them. 

Thefe  tree's  are  eafily  propagated.  Europeans  receive 
the  feeds  from  America  in  the  fpring,which  keep  well 
in  the  pods,  and  are  for  the  moil  part  good.  They  ge- 
nerally arrive  in  February  ,  and,  as  loon  as  poffible 
after,  they  fliould  be  fown  in  a  well-flieltered  warm 
border  of  light  fandy  earth.  If  no  border  is  to  be 
found  that  is  naturally  fo,  it  may  be  improved  by  ap- 
plying drift  fand  and  making  it  fine.  The  feeds 
Ihould  be  fuwn  about  half  an  inch  deep  ;  and  they 
will  fur  the  moft  part  come  up  the  firfl  fpring.  If  the 
fummer  Ihould  prove  dry,  they  mull  be  conflantly  wa- 
tered i  and  if  thade  could  be  afforded  them  in  the  hcac 
of  the  day,  they  would  make  flronger  plants  by  the 
autumn.  \  careful  attention  to  this  article  is  pecu- 
liarly requifite  ;  for  as  tlic  ends  of  the  branches  arc 
often  killed,  if  ihe  young  plant  has  not  made  fonite 
progrcfs,  it  will  be  liable  to  be  wholly  dcflroyed  by 
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the  winter's  froft  without  piotcftioii ;  and  this  ren- 
ders the  lowing  the  feeds  iu  a  warm  border,  under  an 
hedge,  in  a  wcll-flicltcrtd  pLire  ncceilary  ;  for  there 
thcfe  ihrubswill  endure  the  winters,  even  when  feed- 
lings,  and  fo  -.\ill  require  no  farther  trouble;  nay, 
though  the  tops  ihould  be  nipped,  liicy  will  Ihoot  out 
again  lower,  and  w  ill  loon  overcome  it.  It  will  be 
proper  to  let  them  remain  two  years  in  tlie  feed -bed 
before  ihey  are  planted  out  in  the  nurfery.  The  fpring 
is  the  bell  time  for  the  work.  Their  diilanccs  Ihonld 
be  one  foot  by  two  ;  the  rows  (Iwuld  be  dug  between 
every  winter  ;  and,  being  weeded  in  funinier,  here 
they  may  remain,  with  no  other  particular  care,  mitil 
they  are  fet  out  to  remain.  Thefe  trees  are  late  in 
the  fpring  before  they  exhibit  then-  leaves,  but  keep 
Ihooting  long  in  the  autumn. 

2.  The  other  fpcclcs  is  the  inerniis,  the  Hem  of 
which  is  unarmed  or  without  thorns.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  in  this  country  requires  to  be  kept 
in  a  ftove. 

GLEET,  in  mcdiciiic,  the  flux  of  a  thhi  limpid 
huniom-  from  the  urethra.  See  the  index  fubjoined  to 
Meeicine. 

GLENDALAGH,  othervdfe  called  the  Seven 
Churches,  anciently  a  celebrated  town  of  Ireland, 
lituated  five  n^^ilcs  north  wefl  of  llothdrum,  in  the 
county  of  VVicklow,  and  province  of  Leinller.  The 
name  lignifics  "  the  valley  of  the  two  lakes."  In 
this  valley,  furrounded  by  high  and  almolc  inaccef- 
fable  mountains,  St  Kevin  or  Cavin,  called  alfo  St 
Ccevigene,  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  found- 
ed a  monaftery,  which  in  a  Ihort  time  from  the  fanc- 
tity  of  its  founder  was  much  reforted  to,  and.  at 
length  became  a  bilhopric  and  a  religious  city.  St 
Kevin  diid  3d  June  6x3,  aged  120;  and  on  that 
day  annually  numbers  ol  perfons  flock  to  the  Seven 
Churches  to  celebrate  the  feftival  of  that  venerated 
faint.  During  the  middle  ages  the  city  of  Glen- 
dalagh,  called  by  Hovedon  Eplic<,pati<i  BslL'.g/neKJ'u; 
Was  held  in  great  efteem,  and  received  fevera!  valuable 
donations  and  privileges,  its  epifcopal  jurifdiiflion  ex- 
tending to  the  walls  of  Dublin. — About  the  middle 
of  the  I  2th  century,  '  n  fome  account  or  other,  it  was 
much  neglecled  by  the  clergy  ;  and  became,  inlfcad  of 
a  holy  city,  a  den  of  thieves,  wherefore  Cardinal  Pa- 
piro,  in  I2r4,  united  it  to  the  fee  of  Dublin,  which  uni- 
on was  conhrmed  by  kmg  John.  The  O'Tools,  chiefs 
of  Firthuathal,  however,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Pope, 
continued  long  after  this  period  to  eled;  bilhops  and 
abbots  to  Glendalagh,  though  they  had  neither  reve- 
nues or  authority,  beyond  the  dillrift  of  Tuaihal, 
which  was  the  wcAern  part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  city  was  fuffered  to  decay, 
and  had  become  nearly  a  defart,  in  1497,  when  Den- 
nis White,  the  lall  titular  biiliop,  fiurendered  his  right 
5n  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Patrick,  Dublin.  From 
the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  iHll  remaining,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  place  of  confequence,  and  to  have 
contained  feven  churches  and  religious  houfes  ;  fmall 
indeed,  but  built  in  a  neat  elegant  (fyle,  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek  architcflure  :  the  cathedral,  the  walls  of 
which  are  yet  flanding,  was  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul.  South  of  the  cathedral  ftands  a  fmall  church 
-roofed  with  ftone,  nearly  entire  ;  and  in  feveral  parts 
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of  the  valley  arc  a  number  of  llone  frofTcs,  fome  of  Glenoid** 
which  are  cnrionlly  carved,  but  withoiu  any  infcrip-  8. 
tions.  In  the  north-well  corner  of  the  cemetery  be- 
longing to  the  cathedral  flands  a  round  tower,  9J 
feet  high,  and  15  ni  diameter  ;  and  in  the  cemetery  of 
a  fmall  church,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  near 
the  great  lake,  called  the  Khejeert  church,  are  fome 
tombs,  with  Irilh  infcriptions,  belonging  to  the 
O'Tools.  Ill  a  perpendicular  projetiling  rock  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  great  lake,  30  yards  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  is  the  celebrated  bed, of  St  Kcviii^. 
he%\  n  out  of  the  rock,  exceedingly  difficult  of  accefs  and 
teirible  in  profpeft.  Ainongfl;  the  ruins  have  been  dif- 
corcred  a  number  of  fl'ones,  curioufly  carved,  and  con- 
taining infcriptions  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Iriik 
languages.  As  this  city  was  in  a  valley,  furrounded 
on  all  lides  except  the  eafl,  by  high,  barren,  aiid  in- 
acceffible  mountains,  the  artificial  roads  leading  there- 
to are  by  no  means  the  leafl;  curious  part  of  the  re- 
mains;  the  principal  is  that  leading  into  the  county 
of  Kildarc  through  Glendafun.  This  road  for  near 
two  miles  is  yet  pcrfeft,  compofed  of  Ifones  placed  oa 
their  edges,  making  a  fkm  and  durable  pavement  a- 
bout  10  feet  broad.  At  a  fmall  diflance  from  St  Ke- 
vui's  bed,  on  the  fame  lide  of  the  mountain,  are  to  be 
feen  the  ruins  of  a  fmall  ftone  building  called  Saiut  A'^- 
vitj's  cell. 

GLENOIDES,  the  name  of  two  cavities,  or  fmall 
depreiSons,  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  lirll  vertebra  of 
the  neck. 

GLICAS,  or  Glycas,  (Michael),  a  Greek  hifto- 
rian  about  thi,  middle  of  the  15th  century,  lived  in 
Sicily,  and  wrote  annalsof  what  palled  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Alexis  Conmenus, 
in  1 1 18.  Leunclavius  added  to  it  a  iifth  part,  which 
carries  it  down  to  the  taking  of  Couftantinople.  Gli- 
cas  was  alfo  the  author  of  feveral  ul'eful  and  curious 
letters. 

GLIMMER,  or  Glist.     See  Mica. 

GLINLTS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  pentagynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  dccandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  22d  clafs, 
Caryophytlei.  The  calyxis  pentaphyllous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  the  necfarium  is  compofed  of  bilid  briftles ;  the 
capfule  is  quinqueangalar,quinquelocular,  quinqueval- 
vcd,  and  polyfpcrmous. 

GLIRES,  the  name  of  Linnsus's  fourth  order  of 
mammalia.     See  Zoology. 

GLISSON  (Francis)  a  learned  Englilh  phyfittan 
in  the  i  7th  century,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  made  regius  profelfor  of  that  univerfity.  In  1634 
he  was  admitted  a  fellowof  the  college  of  phylicians  in 
London.  During  the  civil  wars,  he  praCtifed  phyfic 
at  Colcheftcr,  and  afterwards  fettled  in  Loudon.  He 
greatly  improved  phylic  by  his  anatomical  dilfections 
and  obfervations,  and  made  feveral  new  difcoveries  of 
lingular  ufe  towards  eftablilhing  a  rational  practice.  Ke 
vvTOte,  I .  De  rachttide,  &c.  2.  De  lymphteduClh  iinper 
rcpert'is  ;  with  the  Anatoviica  prolegomena,  ir  ylr.atojiiia 
heputis.  ■^.De  natura/ubliai.'tia  eriergetica ;  feu  deuia 
vit/c  tiatiir^T,  ejufque  trihus  primis  facultatibus.  Sec. 
quaj'to.  4.  Traciatus  de  z'eiUriatlo  &  intej/hiis,  &c. 
The  world  is  obliged  to  him  for  the  capfula  covrntuiiis, 
or  vagina  fort  it. 
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GLISTER,  in  forgery.     Sec  Clyster. 

GLOBBA,  in  boiany  :  A  genus  of  the  Inouogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
corolla  is  equal  and  trifid  ;  the  calyx  trifid  above  ;  the 
capfulc  trilocular,  with  many  feeds. 

GLOBE,  in  geometry,  a  round  or  fpherical  body 
more  ufually  called  -i.  Jphere.     See  Sphere. 

Globe,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  artificial 
fphcre  ef  metal,  plafter,  paper,  or  other  matter  ;  on 
whoi'e  convex  furtace  is  drawn  a  map,  or  reprefenta- 
tion  either  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  with  the  feverai 
circles  conceived  thereon.     See  Geography. 

Globes  areof  two  kinds  tcrrejlrialAnA  ctUjliat ;  each 
of  very  confiderable  ufc,  the  one  in  aflronomy,  and  the 
other  in  geography,  for  performing  many  of  the  opera- 
tions thereof  in  an  eafy  obvious  manner,  fo  as  to  be 
conceived  without  any  knowledge  of  the  mathematical 
grounds  for  thofe  arts. 

The  fundamental  parts,  common  to  both  globes,  are 
an  axis,  reprcfenting  that  of  the  world  ;  and  a  fpherical 
iTicll,  or  cover,  which  makes  the  body  of  the  globe,  on 
the  external  furfacc  of  \\  hich  the  reprefentation  is 
drawn.      See  Axis,  Pole,  &c. 

Globes,  we  have  obfcrved,  are  made  of  different  ma- 
terials, viz.  fllvcr,  brafs,  paper,  plafler,  &c.  Thofe 
commonly  ufed  are  of  plafter  and  paper  ;  The  con- 
Ih'udion  wjiereof  ij  as  follows  : 

Co>iJhiicU(,H  oj Clohes. —  A  wooden  axis  is  provided, 
fomewhat  lefb  than  the  intended  diameter  of  the  globe  ; 
and  into  the  extremes  hereof  two  iron  wires  are  driven 
for  poles:  this  axis  is  to  be  tlie  beam,  or  balls  of  the 
whole  flru(5lure. 

On  the  axis  arc  applied  two  fpherical  or  rarlier 
hemifphtrical  caps,  formed  on  a  kind  of  wooden  mould 
or  block. — 1  hefe  caps  conlifl  of  palleboard,  or  pa- 
per, laid  one  lay  after  another,  on  the  mould,  to  the 
thickncfs  ot  a  crown-piece  ;  after  which,  having  Hood 
to  dry  and  embody,  making  an  incilion  along  the 
middle,  the  two  caps  thus  parted  are  Hipped  otf  the 
mould. 

They  remain  now  to  be  applied  on  the  poles  of  the 
«lxis,  as  before  they  were  on  thofe  of  the  mould  :  and 
to  fix  them  in  their  new  place,  the  two  edges  are  fewcd 
together  with  p;ick-t]iread,  &c. 

The  rudiments  of  the  globe  thus  laid,  they  proceed 
'60  llrengthcn  and  make  it  fmooih  a:id  regular.  In 
order  to  this,  the  two  poles  are  hafpcd  in  a  metalline 
femicircle  of  the  fi7,e  intended  ;  and  a  kind  of  plaifer, 
made  of  whiting,  water,  and  glue,  licated,  melted,  and 
incorporated  together,  is  daubed  all  over  the  paper- 
furface.  In  proporriou  as  the  plafter  is  applied,  the 
ball  is  tiu'ned  round  in  the  femicircle,  the  edge  where- 
of pares  off'  wi<atever  is  fupcrfluons  :;nd  beyond  the 
due  dimenfion,  leaving  the  reft  adhering  in  places 
that  arc  ihort  of  it.  After  fuch  application  of  plafter, 
the  ball  Hands  to  dry  ;  which  done,  it  is  put  again  in 
the  femicircle,  and  frefli  matter  applied  :  tlius  they 
continue  alternately  to  apply  the  compolition,  and 
dry  it,  till  fuch  time  as  the  ball  everywhere  accurate- 
ly touches  the  femicircle  ;  in  which  ftate  it  is  perfcdly 
fmooth,  regular,  firm,  &c. 

The  ball  thus  finilhed,  it  remains  to  pafte  the  map 
er  delcription  thereon  :  in  order  to  this,  the  map  is 
projefted  in  feverai  gores,  or  guffets  ;  all  which  join 
accurately  on  the  fpherical  furface,  and  cover  the 
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whole  ball.     To  dire>5t  the  application  of  th cfe  gores,      Glolnf^ 

lines  are  drawn  by  a  femicircle  on  the  furface  of  the    ^""^ 

ball,  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  corre- 
fponding  to  thofe  of  the  gores,  and  fubdividing  thofe 
again  anfwerablytothe  lines  and  divilionsofthe  gores. 

The  papers  thus  pafted  on,  there  remains  nothing 
but  to  colour  and  illuminate  the  globe  ;    and  to  var- 

nifli  it,  the  better  to  refiit  duft,  moifture,  &c The 

globe  itftlf  thus  finilhed,  they  hang  it  in  a  brafs  me- 
ridian, with  an  hour-circle,  and  aquadrant  of  altitude  ; 
and  thus  fit  it  into  a  wood  horizon. 

To  defcy'tbs  the  gores,  or  gi'lfets,  for  the  globes.  In 
Chamber's  Dictionary,  the  following  method  is  di- 
refted. 

"  I.  From  the  given  diameter  of  the  globe,  find  a  Plate 
right  line  AB,  fig.  i.  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  CCXXI. 
great  circle,  and  divide  it  into  twelve  equal  parts. 

2.  ThrougJi  the  feverai pointsofdivilion,  i,  2,  3,  4, 
&c.  with  the  interval  of  ten  of  them,  defcribe  arches 
mutually  interfccting  each  other  in  D  and  K  ;  thefe 
figtires  or  pieces  duly  pa/led  or  joined  together  will 
make  the  whole  furface  of  the  globe. 

3.  Divide  each  part  of  the  right  line  AB  into  50 
equal  parts,  fo  that  tlie  whole  line  AB,  reprelenting 
the  periphery  of  the  equator,  may  be  divided  inta 
360  degees. 

4.  From  the  poles  D  and  E,  fig.  2.  with  the  interval 
of  2  3 ;  deg.  defcribe  arches  a  b  ;  thefe  will  be  twelfth- 
parts  of  the  polar  circles. 

5.  After  the  like  manner,  from  the  fxme  poles  D 
and  E,  with  the  interval  of  664  deg.  reckoned  from 
the  equator,  defcribe  arches  c  </;  thefe  will  be  twelftli- 
parts  of  the  tropics. 

6.  Through  the  degree  of  the  equators,  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  right  afcenfion  of  any  given  ftar,  and  the 
poles  D  and  E,  draw  an  inch  of  a  circle  ;  and  taking 
in  the  compares  the  complement  of  the  declination 
from  the  pole  D,  defcribe  an  arch  interfe£ling  it  in  i  : 
this  point  i  will  be  the  place  of  that  ftar. 

7.  All  the  ftars  of  a  conftellation  being  thus  laid 
down,  the  figure  of  the  conftellation  is  10  be  drawn  ac- 
cording to  Bayer,  Hevclius,  or  Flamltead. 

8.  Laftly,  after  the  fame  manner  are  the  declina- 
tions and  right  afcenlions  of  each  degree  of  the  eclip- 
tic dg  to  be  determined. 

9.  The  furface  of  the  globe  thus  projected  on  a 
plane  is  to  be  engraven  on  copper,  to  lave  the  trouble 
of  doing  this  over  a^ain  for  each  other. 

10.  A  ball,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  be  prepared  of 
paper,  plafter,  &c.  as  before  direfted,  and  of  the 
intended  diameter  of  the  globe  ;  on  this,  by  means  of 
a  femicircle  and  ftyle,  is  the  equator  to  be  drawn  ;  and 
through  every  30th  degree  a  meridian.  The  ball 
thus  divided  into  twelve  parts,  correfponding  to  the 
fegments  before  projeiSled,  the  latter  are  to  be  cut  from 
the  printed  paper,  and  pafted  on  the  ball. 

11.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  hang  the  globe  as 
before  in  a  brafen  meridian  and  wooden  horizon  ;  to 
which  maybe  added  a  quadrant  of  altitude  m.ade  of 
brafs,  and  divided  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ecliptic 
and  equator. 

If  the  declinations  and  right  afcenfions  of  the  ftars 
be  not  given,  but  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  furface  of  the  globe  is  to  be  projected  af- 
ter the  fame  manner  as  before  ;  except  that,  in  this 

cafe. 
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Gl't.     c-ife,  Dand  E,  fig.  2.  arc  the  poks of ihe  ecliptic,  and 

V '  j  Ir  [iic  ecliptic  itl'tlf  ;  anJ  tliat  the  polar  circles  and 

tiopics  with  the  equator^  d,  and  the  parallels  thereof, 
are  to  be  dctcrmiiicd  from  their  declinations. 

M.  Dc  La  Lande,iu  his  Jfiroiioiiiie  1 771,  Tom.  3. 
p.  756,  relates  the  following  methods.  "  To  con- 
Itruci  cclcltial  and  tcrreltrial  globes,  gores  mnfl  be 
engraved,  wliicli  are  a  kind  of  projetlion,  or  inclofure 
of  the  globe  (fig.  5.)  lluiilar  to  what  is  now  to  be  ex- 
plaiuea.  T he  IcagtU  PC  of  the  axis  of  the  curve  is 
equal  toaquartei  oi  the  circumlercnce  of  the  globe; 
the  intervals  of  tlic  parallels  on  the  axis  PC  are  all 
equal,  the  radii  of  the  circles  KDI  which  reprcfcnt 
the  parallels  are  equal  to  the  cotangents  of  the  lati- 
tudes, and  the  arches  of  each,  as  DI,  arc  nearly  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  degrees  of  the  breadth  of  the  gore 
(vvhichds  ufually  30")  multiplied  by  the  iiwt  of  the 
latitude  ,  thus,  there  will  be  found  no  intricajy  in 
tracing  them  ;  but  the  dillicnlty  proceeds  from  the 
variation  found  in  the  trial  of  the  gores  when  palling 
tlicm  on  the  globe,  and  of  the  quantity  that  muil  be 
taken  from  the  paper,  lefs  on  the  fides  than  in  the 
middle  ;  (becaule  the  lidcs  are  longer)  to  apply  it  ex- 
actly to  the  fpacethat  it  Ihould  cover. 

*'  The  method  ufed  among  workmen  to  delineate 
the  gores,  and  which  is  defcribed  by  Mr  Bion  [Ufngi; 
de,  (jiobcs,  T-^mc  i.\  and  by  Mr  Robert  de  Vaugondy 
in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Encylopedic  is  little  geome- 
trical, but  yet  is  fufficient  in  pradice.  Draw  on  tlie 
paper  a  line  AC,  equal  to  the  chord  of  30°,  to  make  the 
half  breadth  of  the  gore ;  and  a  perpendicular  PC, 
equal  to  three  times  the  chord  of  30°,  to  make  the 
half  length  :  iac  thefe  papers,  the  dimcnlions  of 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  chords,  become  equal  to 
tlie  arcs  therafclves  when  they  are  parted  on  the 
globe.  Divide  the  height  CP  into  9  parts,  if  the 
parallels  are  to  be  drawn  in  every  10'  :  divide  alfo 
the  quadrant  BE  into  9  equal  parts  through  each 
diviiion  point  of  tlie  quadrant  as  G  ;  and  through  the 
correfponding  point  D  of  the  right  line  CP  draw  the 
perpendiculars  HGF  and  D-b",  the  meeting  of  which 
in  F  gives  one  of  the  points  of  the  curve  BKP,  which 
will  terminate  the  circumference  of  the  gore.  When 
a  fufficient  number  of  points  are  thus  found,  trace  the 
outline  PIB  with  a  curved  rule.  By  this  conllruclion 
are  given  the  gore  breadths,  which  are  on  the 
globe,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cofmes  of  the  latitudes  ; 
fuppofmg  thefe  breadths  taken  perpendicular  to  CD, 
which  is  not  very  exacT;,  but  it  is  impoffible  to  pre- 
fcribe  a  rigid  operation  fufficient  to  make  a  plane 
which  ihall  cover  a  curved  fm-face,  and  that  on  a 
right  line  AB  lliall  make  lines  PA,  PC,  PB,  equal 
among  themfelves,  as  they  ought  to  be  on  the  globe. 
To  defcribe  the  circle  KDI  which  is  at  30°  from  the 
equator  :  tliere  mufl  be  taken  above  D  a  point 
which  ihall  be  dillant  from  it  the  value  of  the  tangent 
»f  60°,  taken  out  either  from  the  table,  or  on  a  cir- 
cle equal  to  tlic  circumference  of  the  globe  to  be  tra- 
ced ;  the  point  will  fcrvc  as  a  centre  for  the  parallel 
DI,  which  fnould  pafs  through  the  point  D,  for  it  is 
fuppofed  equal  to  that  of  a  cone  circumfcribing  the 
^lobe,  and  which  would  touch  at  the  point  D. 

"  The  meridians  may  be  traced  to  every  10  degrees, 
by  dividing  each  parallel,  as  KI,  into  three  parts  at  the 
points  L  and  M,  and  diavvj;igfroM  the  pole  P,  through 
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all  thcfcdivifion  points,  curves,  which  reprefent  the  in-  -Glote 
termcdiate meridians  between  PA  and  PB,  (as  BR  and         II 

ST,  tig.  4.).  The  ecliptic  A(^niay  be  defcribed  by  t'l<'k>ulc. 
means  of  the  known  declination  from  uitftrent  points  ^''~~ 
of  the  equator  that  may  be  foimd  in  a  table  : 


pu 

tor  10° 


it  is  32   58';  for  20°,  7°  5o'=BQ  ;  for  30^,  n°  29' 
&c." 

It  is  obferved  in  general,  that  the  paper  on  whicii 
charts  are  printed,  fuch  as  the  coldmhicr,  thoncns  itfelf 
,%  part  of  a  line  in  fix  inches  upon  an  average,  w  Iicn 
it  is  dried  after  printing;  this  inconvenience  mufl  rhere- 
fwe  be  correfted  in  the  engraving  of  the  gores:  if 
notwithftanding  that,  tlie  gores  arc  found  too  Ihort, 
it  mufl  be  remedied  by  taking  fr..m  the  furface  of  the 
ball  a  little  of  the  white  witli  which  it  is  covered  ; 
thereby  making  the  dimentions  (uitable  to  the  gore 
as  it  was  printed.  Bui  what  is  lingular  is,  that  in 
drawing  the  gore,  moillcned  with  the  pafle  to  apply 
on  the  globe,  the  axis  GH  lengthens,  and  tlic  lidc 
AK  Ihortens,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  neither  tlie 
length  of  the  fide  ACK  nor  that  of  the  axis  GEH 
of  the  gore  are  exaftly  equal  to  the  quarter  of  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  when  comparcil  ro  the  fi- 
gm-e  on  the  copper,  or  to  tlie  numbered  fule^  ihown  in 
fig.  4.  Mr  Bonne  having  made  feveral  cxi'criments  oh 
the  dimenfions  that  gores  take  after  they  had  been  parted 
ready  to  apply  to  the  globe,  and  particularly  \\\\\\  the 
paper  named_/.y7^;  that  he  made  ufe  of  for  a  globe  of  one 
foot  in  diameter,  found  that  it  was  neceifary  to  give  to 
the  gores,  on  the  copper,  tlie  diinentlons  fliown  in  fig.  4. 
Suppoling  that  the  radius  of  the  globe  contained  720 
parts,  the  half  breadth  of  tlie  gore  is  AG3i8i/_, 
the  dillance  AC  for  the  parallel  of  10  degrees  taken 
on  the  right  line  LM  is  128.1,  the  fmall  .ieviation  from 
the  parallel  of  10  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  gore 
ED  is  4,  the  line  ABN  isright,  ther^dius  of  the  paral- 
lel of  10°  or  of  the  circle  CEP  is  40S3,  and  fo  of  the 
others  as  marked  in  the  figure.  I'he  fmall  circular 
cap  which  is  placed  under  H,  has  its  radius  253  in- 
flcad  of  247,  whicli  it  would  have  if  the  fine  of  20° 
had  been  the  radius  of  it. 

For  the  ufes,  &:c.  of  the  globes,  fee  Geography 
and  Astronomy,  with  the  plates  there  referred  t*. 

Clobr  Anivial.     See  Animalcule,  n°  29. 

ChoBE-FiJh.     See  Ostracion. 

GLOBUr^ARIA,  Globular  blue  daisy  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetran- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  4?tli  order,  Aggrtgata .  The  common 
calyx  is  imbricated;  the  proper  one  tubulated  infe- 
rior ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  florets  bipartite,  the  midcr 
one  tripartite  ;  the  receptacle  paleaceous.  There  arc 
feveral  fpecies  ;  but  only  one  is  commonly  to  be  met 
with  in  our  gardens,  viz.  the  vulgaris,  or  common 
blue  daily.  It  hath  broad  thick  radical  leaves  three 
parted  at  the  ends,  upright  ftalks  from  about  (ix  10 
10  or  12  inches  high  garnilhed  with  fpear-lhaped 
leaves,  and  the  top  crowned  by  a  globular  head  of 
fine  blue  flowers  compofed  of  many  florets  in  one  cup. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  makes  a  good  appearance  ;  ij_nt 
thrives  bell  in  a  inoill  Itiady  fituation.  It  is  propaga- 
ted by  parting  the  roots  in  September. 

GLOBULE,  a  diminutive  of  globe,  frequeniiy 
ufed  by  phylicians  in  fpcuking  of  the  red  particles  of 
the  blood.     See  Et,c->od. 
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Gloceitcr.       GLOCESTER,   the   capital  of  Gluccilci-flure   in 

' V 'England,    1 01  miles  from  London.     It  is   an  ancient 

city  ;  and  by  Antoninus  is  called  Chvui?/,  or  CLvtuji, 
which  Cambden  thinks  was  formed  from  the  Britifli 
C(7^/--C/67ui',  fignifying  "afaircity."  Itwasoneotthe 
28  cities  built  by  the  Britons  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans.  By  the  Romans  it  was  made  one  of  thcii-co- 
lonies,  and  in  the  eighth  century  it  was  clleemed  one 
of  the  nobkfl;  cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  fuffered 
conllderably  by  lire  at  differeni  periods.  Itflandsupon 
ahill ;  and  from  the  middle  of  t'le  city,  where  the  fonr 
principal  flreets  meet,  there  is  a  defcent  every  way, 
which  makes  it  not  only  clean  and  healthy,  but  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place.  Forging  of  iron  feems  to  have 
been  its  manufactory  fo  early  as  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  King  Henry  VIII.  made  it  tlie  fee  of 
a  biflwp,  with  a  dean  and  lix  prebends.  Its  callle, 
which  was  ereftcd  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conque- 
ror, is  very  much  decayed  :  part  of  it  is  leafed  out  by 
ihe  crown  ;  and  the  refl  ferves  for  a  prifon,  one  of  the 
bell  in  England.  In  its  cathedral,  wliich  is  an  ancient 
but  magnificent  fabric,  and  has  a  tower  reckoned 
one  of  the  mofl  curious  pieces  of  architecfure  in  Eng- 
land, arc  the  tombs  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
fon  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Edward  II.  and 
/  there  is  a  wifpering-place  like  to  that  ot  St  Paul's  at 

London.  In  the  chaptcr-houfe  lies  Strongbow  who 
conquered  Ireland.  There  arc  12  chapels  in  it, 
with  the  arms  and  monameuts  of  many  great  per- 
fons.  King  John  made  it  a  borough  to  be  go- 
rerned  by  two  bailift's.  Henry  III.  vvho  was  crooned 
here,  made  it  a  corporation.  By  its  prefent  charter 
from  Charles  I.  it  is  governed  by  a  lleward,  who  is  ge- 
nerally a  nobleman  ;  a  mayor  ;  arecorder  ;  1 2  aldermen, 
out  of  wliom  the  mayor  is  chofen  ;  a  town-clerk  ;  2 
fhetiffs,  chofen  yearly  out  of  26  common  councilmen  ; 
a  iword-bearer  ;  and  tour  ferjcants  at  mace.  Here  are 
12  incorporated  trading  companies,  whofe  mailers  at- 
tend the  mayor  on  all  public  occalions,  &:c.  Belidcs 
the  cathedral,  there  are  rive  pariili  churches  in  this 
city  ;  which  is  likewife  well  provided  with  hofpitals, 
particuhirly  an  infirmary  upon  the  plan  of  thoi'e  at 
London,  Winchefler,  Bath,  &c.  Here  is  a  good  ilone- 
bridge  over  the  river  Severn,  with  a  quay,  wharf,  and 
.callomhoufe  ;  but  moft  of  its  bufmcl's  is  engrolfed  by 
Briflol.  King  Edward  I.  held  a  parliament  here  in 
1 272,whereinfomegood  laws  were  made.now called  the 
Statutes  of  Cloci-'JIir  ;  and  he  ereiled  a  gateon  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  abbey.  Hill  called  by  his  name,  though  al- 
molf  demolillied  in  the  civil  wars.  King  Richard  II. 
alfo  held- a  parliament  here  :  and  King  Richard  III.  in 
conlideraiion  of  his  having  (before  his  acceliion  to  the 
crown)  borne  the  title  ^iDnkc  ofClrjc-JIer,  added  the 
two  adjacent  hundreds  of  Dndlionand  King's  Barton 
to  it,  gave  it  his  fword  and  cap  of  maintenance,  and 
made  it  a  county  of  itfelfby  the  name  of  the  county 
df  the  city  cf  ClociJIer.  But  after  the  refloration  the 
hundreds  were  taken  away  by  aft  of  parliament,  and 
the  walls  pulled  down  ;  becaufc  the  city  (hut  the  gates 
againll  Charles  I.  when  he  behcged  it  in  164;^  :  by 
which,  though  the  fiege  was  raifed  by  the  earl  of  Ef- 
fex,  it  had  fuffered  20,oool.  damage,  having  241 
houfes  deftroyed,  which  reduced  it  fo  much  that  it 
Jias  icarce  recovered  its  former  f'lze  and  grandeur.  Be- 
,  lore  that  time  it  had  1 1  parifli  churches,  but  fix  of 


them  were  then  demoliflied.      Here  are  abundance  of  Glotcftcr- 
croll'es,  and  ftaiues  of  the  Englilh  kings,  foine  of  whom        flairc. 
kepttheir  Chrillmas  here  ;    feveral  market-houfes  fup-  ^/— ' 

ported  with  pillars  ;  and  large  remains  of  monalleric  s, 
which  were  once  fo  numerous,  that  it  gave  occafion  to 
the  monkilh  proverb,  as  fun  as  Cod  is  in  Clocejler, 
Here  is  a  barley  market;  and  a  hall  for  the  airizes,call- 
tAihe,  Booth-hall.  Its  chief  manufacture  is  pins.  In 
this  branch  it  is  aftonilliing  the  number  of  people  wlio 
are  employed,  there  being  at  leafl  14  or  15  different 
procefles.  Under  the  bridge  is  a  water  engine  to  fap- 
ply  the  town,  audit  is  ferved  with  it  alfo  from  Ro- 
bin Hood's  well,  to  which  is  a  fine  walk  from  the 
city.  Camden  fays,  that  the  famous  Roman  way, 
called  Ermhi-JI rent ,\\\nQ\\  begins  at  St  David's  in  Pem- 
brokelhire, and  reaches  to  Southampton,  palfcs  through 
tliis  city.  Sudmead  in  the  neighbourhood  is  noted  for 
horfe-races.  The  markets  here  are  on  Wcdeni'ilay  and 
Sunday  ;  and  fairs  April  jth,  July  5th,  September 
aSth,  and  November  2'^th,  the  latter  chiefly  for  fat 
hogs.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool  for  above  80  children, 
of  wliom  above  70  arc  alfo  cloathcd  ;  and  a  well  en- 
dowed blue-coat  fchool.  The  city  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  The  duke  of  Gloceitcr  is  next  brother 
to  George  II!. 

GLOCES  TERSHIRE,  a  county  of  England, 
is  bounded  on  the  Welt  by  Aionmouthfliire  and  Hcre- 
fordfliirc,  on  the  north  by  Worcelterlhire,  on  the  ealt 
by  Oxibrdlhire  and  Warwicklhirc,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  Wiltlhire  and  part  ol  Somerfetfliire.  It  is  fixty 
miles  in  length,  twenty  fix  in  breadth,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty  in  circumference;  containing  1,100,000 
acres,  26,760  houfes,  162,560  inhabitants,  290  pa- 
rilhes,  140  are  impropriations,  1229  villages,  2  cities, 
and  28  market-towns.  It  fends  only  8  members  to 
parliament,  6  for  three  towns,  viz.  Glocefter,  Tewkef- 
bury,  and  Circncefter  ;  and  2  for  the  county.  Its  ma- 
nufaftures  are  woollen  cloths  of  various  kinds,  mens 
hats,  leather,  pens,  paper,  bar-iron,  edge-tools,  nails, 
wire,  tinned-plates,  brafs,  &c.:  and  of  the  principalar- 
ticles  of  commerce  of  the  county,  it  exports  cheefe 
8000  tons;  bacon,  grain,  cyder,  5000I.  worth  ;  perry, 
fifli,  4000I.  worth,  &c.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  that 
takes  its  name  from  the  capital,  and  in  the  Oxford 
circuit.  The  air  of  the  county  is  very  wholcfome,  bat 
the  face  of  it  is  very  different  in  dilFcrent  parts  :  for 
the  callern  part  is  hilly,  and  is  called  Cotte/wold i  the 
weRcrn  woody,  and  called  the  Fori-fl  of  Dean ;  and  the 
reft  is  a  fruitful  valley,  through  which  runs  the  river  Se- 
vern. Tliis  river  is  in  fome  places  between  two  and 
three  miles  broad  ,  and  its  courfe  through  the  country, 
including  its  windings,  is  not  lefs  than  feventy  miles. 
The  tide  of  flood,  called  the  Boar, r'lks  very  high,  aSi 
is  very  impetuous.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  grcateft 
tides  are  one  year  at  the  full  moon,  and  the  other  at 
the  new  ;  one  year  the  night-tides,  and  the  next  the 
day.  This  river  affords  a  noble  conveyance  for  goods 
and  merchandife  of  all  forts  to  and  from  the  county  ; 
but  it  is  watered  by  feveral  others,  as  the  Wye,  the 
Avon,  the  Ills,  the  Lcden,  ihe  Frome,  the  Stroud, 
and  Windrufh,  befldes  lelier  flreams,  all  abounding 
with  fifli,  the  Severn  in  particular  with  falnion,  con- 
gcr-ells,  and  lampreys.  The  foil  is  in  general  very 
fertile,  though  pretty  much  diverfified,  yielding  plen- 
ty of  corn,  pailure,  fruit,  and  wood,    la  the  hilly 
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Gloccder-  part  of  the  cminiy,  or  Couel'wold,  the  air  is  /hari)er 

fliii'';-      than  in  the  lowlands;  and  the  foil,  though  not  fo  fit 

!         for  grain,  produces  excellent  pallure  for  Ihcep  ;  fo  that 

.  t>'°g^w.  Q^- ji,g  ^Qnj.  huiidn-d  thoufand  that  are  computed  to  be 
kept  in  the  county,  the  greater  part  arc  fed  iicre.  Of 
thcfc  flieep  the  wool  is  exceeding  line  ;  and  hence  it  is 
thai  this  Ihire  is  fo  eminent  for  its  manufadiire  of 
cloth,  of  which  iifty  tlionfand  pieces  arc  faid  to  have 
been  made  yearly,  before  the  pradicc  of  clandellincly 
exporting  fcnglilh  wool  became  fo  common.  In  the 
vale,  or  lower  part  of  the  county,  through  which  the 
Severn  pal&s,  the  air  and  foil  arc  very  different  from 
thofe  of  the  Cottcfwold  :  for  the  former  is  much  warmer, 
and  thelatterrichcr.yielding  the  mofl  luxuriant  pallures; 
in  confequenceof\\hich,  numerous  herdsof  black  cat- 
tle arc  kept,  and  great  quantities  of  that  excellent 
theefe,  for  which  it  is  fo  much  celebrated,  made  in  it. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  county,  called  the  Foreji 
cf  Dean,  was  formerly  almoll  entirely  over-run  with 
wood,  and  extended  20  miles  in  length  and  lo  in 
breadth.  It  was  then  a  neft  of  robbers,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  Severn  ;  but  now  it  contains  many  towns 
and  villages,  confilting  chiefly  of  miners,  employed  in 
the  coal-pits,  or  in  digging  for  or  forging  iron-ore, 
with  both  which  the  forell  abounds.  Thefe  miners 
have  then-  particular  laws,  cufloms,  courts,  and  judges ; 
and  the  king,  as  in  all  royal  forefls,  has  a  fvvain-niotc 
for  the  prefcrvation  of  the  vert  and  venifon.  This  lo- 
reil  was  anciently,  and  is  Itill,  noted  for  its  oaks,  which 
thrive  here  furprilingly  ;  but  as  there  is  a  prodigious 
confuniption  of  wood  in  the  forges,  it  is  continually 
dwindling  away.  A  navigable  canal  is  made  Ironi 
Stroud  to  Framilode,  forming  a  junction  between  the 
Severn  and  Thames.  Its  chalybeat  fprings  are  ; 
St  Anthony's  well,  in  Abbenliall  pariih  ;  at  Barrow  and 
Maredon,  in  Bodington  pariih  ;  at  Alh-Church,  near 
Tewkcfbury  ;  at  Uunibleton,  near  Winchcomb  ;  at 
Ealington,  near  Durlley  ;  and  at  Cheltenham.  Its  an- 
cient fortifications  attributed  to  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
or  Danes,  are  at  Abfton  and  Wick,  and  at  Dointou, 
Dixton,  Addleilhorp,  Knole,  Over  Upton,  HanhaiB, 
Bodington,  and  Bourton  on  the  Water. 

GLOCHIDION,  in  botany  •  A  genus  of  the  fynge- 
nefia  order,  belonging  to  tlie  monoefia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  conlifls  of  iix  egg- 
fhapcd  concave  petals  ;  the  ftaminaare  three  very  fraall 
inconfpicuons  filaments  ;  the  anlheras  cylindric  and 
ere  A ;  the  female  f.owershave  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is 
parted  into  fix  ;  the  pericarpium  is  a  depreil'ed  roundillt 
capfuJe  with  fix  cells  ;  tlie  feeds  are  roundiih  and  fo- 
litary. 

GLOGAW,  a  flrong  and  confiderable  town  of 
Germany,  in  Silelia,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  is  well  tortified 
on  th^iide  of  Poland.  It  has  a  haiidfome  callle,  with 
a  tower,  In  which  fcveral  couiifcllorswere  condemned 
by  Duke  John,  in  1498,  to  periih  with  hunger.  Be- 
fides  the  Papills,  there  are  a  great  number  of  Prote- 
ilants  and  Jews.  It  was  taken  by  alfault,  by  the  king 
of  Prulha,  in  1741,  and  the  garrifon  made  priloners. 
After  the  peace  in  1742,  the  king  of  PrtiUia  fettled 
the  fupreme  court  of  Jullice  here,  it  being,  next  to 
Brellaw,  the  mofl  populous  place  in  Silelia.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Oder,  in  E.  Long.  15.  13.  N.  Lat. 
51.40. 
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Glogaw  the  Less,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  du- 
chy of  Opelen,  now  in  poircllion  of  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia.  It  is  two  miles  S.  E.  of  great  Glogaw,  and  45 
N.  AV.  of  Breilaw.     E.  Long.  i(S.  15.  N.  Lat.  Jl.  38. 

GLOKIA  Pairi,  among  ecclelialtical  writers.  Sec 

DOXOLOGY. 

GLORIOSA,  Superb  lily:  A  genus  of  the  raono- 
gynia order,  belonging  to  the  hcxandria  clalsot  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
nth  order,  Sanucntacc^.  The  corolla  is  hexapeta- 
lous,  undulated,  and  reflected  ;  the  llyle  oblique. 
There  is  but  one  ipecies,  a  native  of  iMalabar.  It 
hatli  a  thick,  flelliy,  tuberous  root,  fending  forth 
from  its  centre  dcclinatcd  round  flalks  growing  eight 
or  ten  feet  long,  and  garnilhcd  with  very  long  narrow 
leaves  running  out  into  a  point,  terminated  by  a  long 
tendril.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  proceed 
large  flame-coloured  drooping  flowers,  confilting  of 
Iix  widely-fpreading  reficctcd  petals.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July ;  and  is  of  admirable  beauty,  whence  its 
name  oi  Clori(jfa,oy  Superb  Lily. — This  plant  being  a 
native  of  a  very  warm  climate,  requires  the  protei5tion 
of  a  hot  houfe  in  this  country.  The  ifowcr-flalks 
llioot  forth  in  March  or  April  ;  which  being  long  and 
trailing,  mull  have  tall  flicks  placed  for  their  fupport. 
The  plants  arc  propagated  by  otfsets,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  tolerable  plenty,  and  may  be  leparated  any 
time  after  the  llalks  decay,  or  in  fpring  before  ii^v 
ones  arife. 

GLORY,  renown  or  celebrity.  The  love  of  re- 
nown, or  defire  of  fame  and  reputation,  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  fprings  of  aftion  in  hu- 
man fociety.  Glory  therefore  is  not  to  be  con- 
temned, as  fome  of  the  ancient  philofophers  afFe£l- 
ed  to  teach  :  but  it  imports  us  to  regulate  our  pur- 
fuit  after  it  by  the  dittatesof  reafon  ;  and  if  the  pub- 
lic approbation  will  not  follow  us  in  that  conrfe,  we 
nuifl  leave  her  behind.  We  ought  to  have  our  judge- 
ments well  inftru(iled  as  to  what  aftions  are  truly  glo- 
rious ;  and  to  remember,  that  in  every  important  cn- 
terprife,|a3Senecaobferves,  Ri^fieja£}ifi;cilfe7nsrcesefl; 
nlJici'ifniBus  ip/um  officiiim  eft  : "  Thercwardof  a  thin^ 
well  done,  is  to  have  done  it  ;  the  fruit  of  a  good  of- 
fice is  the  office  itfelf ."  Tliofe  who  by  other  methods 
fcatter  their  names  into  many  mouths,  iliow  they  rather 
hunt  after  a  great  reputation  than  a  good  one,  and 
their  reward  is  oftencr  infamy  than  fame. 

Men  generally,  and  almoft  inlfindivtly,  affix  glory 
only  to  fuch  aclions  as  have  been  produced  by  an  in- 
nate defire  for  public  good  ;  and  we  meafure  it  by  that 
degree  of  influence  which  any  thing  done  has  upon  the 
common  happinefs. 

If  the  adions  of  the  liero  conduct  foonefl  to  glor/ 
and  with  the  greatefl  fplcndor,  and  if  the  victorious 
general  is  lo  great  after  a  lignal  engagement ;  it  is  be- 
caufe  the  fervice  he  has  done  is  tor  the  moment,  and 
for  all  ;  and  becauie  we  think,  without  rcfleding,  that, 
he  has  laved  oiu-  habitations,  oiu-  wealth,  and  our  chil- 
dren, and  every'thing  that  attaches  us  to  life.  If  the 
man  of  I'cience,  who  in  his  lludy  has  difcovered  and 
calculated  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  who  in 
his  alembics  has  unveiled  fome  of  the  fecrets  of  nature, 
or  who  has  exhibited  to  mankind  a  new  art,  rifes  to 
fame  with  lefs  noife  ;  it  is  becaufe  the  utility  wdiicli 
he  procures  is  more  widely  diffuftd;  and  is  often  of  lei's 
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Glory,    lefs  fervice  to  the  prefeiu  than  to  fiiccecdtiig  genera- 

>^^— '  tions. 

The  confequcnces,  therefore,  of  thefe  two  advan- 
tages are  as  oppofitc  as  the  caufes  are  different  ;  and 
while  the  benetits  procui-ed  by  the  wrrior  appear  to 
have  no  more  influence,  and  wliile  his  glory  becomes 
oblcure,  that  of  a  celebrated  writer  or  inventor  flill  in- 
creafes,  and  is  more  and  more  enlarged.  His  works 
every  day  bring  back  his  name  to  that  age  which  ufes 
them,  and  thus  llill  add  to  his  celebrity  and  fame. 

This pollhumous  fame  indeed  lias  been  decried  by  fome 
writers.     In  particular,  the  author  of  the  Religion  of 
Isature  delinentcd,  lias  treated  it  as  highly  irratio:ial 
and  abfurd.  "  In  reality  (fayshe)  the  nianis  not  known 
ever  the  more  to  pollcrity,  becaule  his  name  is  tranf- 
luitted  to  them:  He  doth  not  live,  becaufe  his  name 
does.     When  it  is  faid,  Julius  Csfar  fnbdued  Gaul, 
conquered  Pompey,  &c.  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  lay, 
the  conqueror  of  Pompey  was' Julius  Cxfar ;  i.  e.  Caefar 
and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  is  the  fame  thing ;  Caefar 
is  as  ranch  known  by  one  dcdgnation  as  by  the  other. 
The  amount  then  is  only  this,  that  the  conqueror  of 
Tompey  conquered  Pompey  ;  or  fomebody  conquered 
■Pompey  ;  or  rather,  fmce  Pompey  is  as  little  known 
now  as  Caefar,  fomebody  conquered  fomebody.     Such 
a  poor  bulincfs  is  this  Ijoalted  immortality  !   and  fuch 
is  the  thing  called  glory  among  ns  !  To  difccrning  men 
this  fame  is  mere  air,  andwhat  they  defpifc  if  not  Ihun." 
But  furely  it  were  to  conlider  too  i'erioully  (as  Ho- 
ratio fays  to  Hamlet)  to  confider  thus.     For  (as  the 
elegant  authorof  Fitzofburne's  Letters  obferves]  altho' 
fame  with  pofterity  lliould  be,  in  the  Ib'ift  anal/fis  of 
it,  no  other  than  what  is  here  defcribed,  a  mere  uninte- 
rcfting  propolltion,   amounting  to  nothing  more  than 
that  fonieboiiy  aisled  mcritorioully  ;  yet  it  would  not 
ncceilarily  follow,   that  true  philofophy  would  baniili 
the  delire  of  it  from  the  human  bread  :  for  this  paiTion 
may  be  (as  moll  certain  it  is)  wifely  implanted  in  our 
Jpecies,  notwithftan ding  the  correfponding object  ihould 
in  reality  be  very  different  from  what  it  appears  in  ima- 
gination.    Do  not  many  of  our  molt  refined  and  even 
contemplative  pleafiu'esowe  their  exiftence  to  our  mil- 
takes  ?  It  is  but  extending  fome  of  our  fenfes  to  a  high- 
er degree  of  acutenefs  than  we  now  polfcfs  them,  to 
Tuake  the  faireft  views  ot  nature,  or  the  nobkff  pro- 
duftionsof  art,  appear  horrid  and  deformed.     To  fee 
ikings  as  they  truly  and  in  themfelvss  are,  would  not 
always,  perhaps,  be  of  advantage  to  us  in  the  intellec- 
tual world,  any  more  than  in  the  natural.     But,  after 
all,  who  fliall  certainly  alTure  us,  that  the  pleaitire  of 
■virtuous  fame  dies  with  the  polfeflbr,  -and  reaches  not  to 
a  farther  fcene  of  exillence  ?  There  is  nothing,  it  fhould 
ieem,  either  abfurd  or  unphilofophical  in  fnppofmg  it 
poffible  at  leaft,  thatthe  praifesof  the  good  and  thejudi- 
cious,  the  fwecteft  mirtic  to  an  honeft  ear  in  this  world, 
may  be  echoed  back  to  the  manfioiis  of  the  next ;  that 
the  poet's  defcription  of  fame  may  be  literally  true, 
and  though  !he  walks  upon  earth,  Ihe  may  yet  lift  her 
head  into  heaven. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  great  advantage  of  cherilh- 
ing  this  high  regard  to  polterity,  this  noble  delire  of 
an  after-life  in  the  breath  of  others,  one  need  only 
look  back  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  For  wiiat  other  principle  %vas  it  which 
jirodnced  that  eyiw^-j  xtrain  of  virtue  in  thofe  daySj 


that  may  well  ferve,  in  teo  many  refpefts,  as  a  model 
to  thefe  ?  Was  it  not  the  conftntiens  laus  boitorum,  the 
tncorrupta  vox  bene  judicaiitium  (as  Tally  calls  it), 
"  The  concurrent  approbation  of  the  good,  the  uncor-  ,_ 
rupted  applaufe  of  the  wife,"  that  animated  their  moll 
generous  purfuits  ? 

In  Ihort,  can  it  be  reafonable  to  extinguifli  a  palFion 
which  nature  has  univerfally  lighted  up  in  the  Iniinan. 
breafl,  and  which  we  conltantly  Had  to  burn  with  mofb 
ftrcngth  and  brightnefs  in  the  noblefl  and  beft-formed 
bofonis  ?  Accordingly  revelation  is  fo  tar  from  endea- 
vouriiifi;  to  eradicate  the  feed  which  nature  has  thus 
deeply  planted,  that  Ihe  rather  feems,  on  the  contrary, 
to  cheriih  and  forward  its  growth.  To  be  exalxed 
•with  honour,  and  to  be  had  in  everlujiiiig  renicnibraiice, 
are  in  tlie  number  of  thofe  encouragements  which  the 
Jewilh  difpenfation  ottt  red  to  the  virtuous ;  and  the  per- 
Ibn  from  whom  the  facred  Author  of  the  Clirillian  fyf- 
tem  received  his  birth,isherfelfreprefented  as  rejoicing 
that  all  generations  Jhould  call  her  bLjfed. 

GLOSS,  a  comment  on  the  text  of  any  author,  to 
explain  his  fciife  more  fully  and  at  large,  whether  hi 
the  fame  language  or  any  other.  See  the  article 
Commentary. —  The  word,  according  to  fome,  comes 
from  the  Greek  yKuTia.,  "tongue  ;"  the  oificeofa^'/o/'/ 
being  to  explain  the  text,  as  that  of  the  tongue  is  ta 
difcover  the  mind. 

Gloss  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  literal  traullation,  or  an 
interpretation  of  an  autlior  in  another  language  word 
for  word. 

Gi.oss  is  alio  ufed  in  matterj  of  commerce,  &c.  for 
the  laflreof  a  lilk,  lluff',  or  the  like. 

GLOSSARY,  a  fort  of  dictionary,  explaining  the 
obfcure  and  antiquated  terms  in  foaie  old  author; 
fuch  are  Du  Caagc's  Latin  and  Greek  Glolfaries, 
Spelman's  Glolfary,  and  Kennct's  Glodary  at  the  end 
of  his  Parochial  Antiquities. 

GLOSSOPEPRA,  or  Glottopetra,  in  natural 
hiflory,  a  kind  of  extraneous  folfil,  fomewhat  in  form 
of  a  ferpent's  tongae  ;  frequently  found  in  the  illand 
of  Malta  and  divers  other  parts.     See  Plate  CC. 

The  vulgar  notion  is,  that  they  are  the  tongue*  of 
ferpents  petrilied  ;  and  hence  their  name,  which  is  a 
compomidof  "  >.x«5-jr«,  tongue,"  and  Tnt^a,  "  flone." 
Hence  a!fo  their  traditionary  virtue  in  curing  the  bites 
of  ferpents.  The  general  opinion  of  natiu'alifts  is^, 
that  they  are  the  teeth  of  fflhes,  left  at  land  by  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  and  lincc  pcLrilied. 

The  feveral  fizes  of  the  teeth  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  thofe  of  the  feveral  ditfercnt  fpecies  of  lltarks,  af- 
ford a  vafl  variety  of  thefe  foihl  fubifances.  Then* 
ufual  colours  are  black,  bluilh,  whitilh,  yellowifli,  or 
brown  ;  and  in  Ihape  they  ufually  approach  to  a  trian- 
gular figure.  Some  of  them  are  iiniple  ;  others  are 
tricufpidate,  having  a  fmall  point  on  each  lide  of  the 
large  one  :  many  ol  them  are  quite  ftraight  ;  but  they 
are  frequently  found  crooked,  and  bent  in  all  duec- 
tions  ;  many  of  them  are  ferrated  on  their  edges,  and 
others  have  them  plain  ;  fome  are  undulated  on  their 
edges,  and  llightly  ferrated  on  thefe  undulations.  They 
diner  alfo  in  fize  as  much  as  in  figure  ;  the  larger  be- 
ing four  or  five  inches  long,  and  the  fmaller  lefs  than 
aquarter  of  an  inch. 

They  are  moil  ufually  found  in  the  flrata  of  blue 
clay,    though  forastimes   alfo    in    otker  fubftances, 
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and  are  frequent  in  the  cUiy-pits  of  Richmond  and 
other  places.  They  are  very  frequent  alfo  in  Ger- 
many, biu  no  where  lb  plentiful  as  in  the  illand  of 
Malta. 

The  Germans  attribute  many  virines  to  thcfe  foUil 
teeth  ;  they  call  them  cordiah,  fudorifics,  and  alexi- 
pharmics:  and  the  people  of  Malta,  where  they  arc 
extremely  plentiful,  hang  them  about  their  childrens 
necks  to  promote  dentition.  They  may  poOibly  be  of 
as  much  ftrvice  this  way  as  an  anodyne  necklace  ;  and 
if  fufpcnded  in  fucli  a  manner  that  the  child  can  get 
them  to  its  mouth,  may,  by  their  hardnefs  and  fmooth- 
ncfs,  be  of  the  fame  ule  as  a  piece  of  coral. 

GLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  the  narrow  (lit  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  afpera  arteria,  which  is  covered  by 
the  epiglottis  when  we  hold  our  breath  and  when  we 
fwallow.  The  glottis,  by  its  dilatation  and  contrac- 
tion, modulates  the  voice.     See  Anatomy,  n"  ii6. 

GLOVK,  a  covering  for  the  hand  and  wrift. 

Gloves,  with  refpcclto  commerce,  are  dillinguiflied 
into  leather-gloves,  iilk-glovcs,  thread-gloves,  cotton- 
gloves,  worlted-gloves,  &c.  Leathern  gloves  are  made 
of  chamois,  kid,  lamb,  doc,  elk,  buff,  &c.  Gloves 
in  Britain  now  pay  a  duty  to  the  king,  which  increafes 
according  to  their  value. 

To  throw  the  glove,  was  a  practice  or  ceremony 
very  ufual  among  our  forefathers  ;  being  the  challenge 
whereby  another  was  defied  to  liiigle  combat — It  is 
ftill  retained  at  the  coronation  of  the  Britilh  kings  ; 
when  the  king's  champion  cafts  his  glove  in  Weilmiu- 
flcr  hall.     Sec  Champion. 

Favyn  fuppofes  the  cuUom  to  have  arifen  from  the 
eaftern  nations,  who  in  all  their  fales  and  deliveries  of 
lands,  goods,  &c.  ufed  to  give  the  purchafer  their 
glove  by  w  ay  of  livery  or  invcftiture.  To  this  effeft 
he  quotes  Ruth  iv.  7.  where  the  Chaldee  paraphrafe 
caWs  glove,  what  the  common  verfioii  renders  hyjhoe. 
He  adds,  that  the  Rabbins  interpret  by  glove,  that 
palTage  in  the  cviiith  Pfalm,  In  Idiivieiin  extenda^u 
cakeavientunmietuii,  "  Over  Edom  will  I  call  out  my 
ftioe." — Accordingly,  in  Britain,  he  who  took  up  the 
glove,,  declared  thereby  his  acceptance  ai  the  chal- 
lenge ;  and  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony,  continues  Fa- 
vyn, took  \\\t  gl'jvi.  off  his  own  riglii  hand,  and  caft 
it  upon  the  ground,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  challenger. 
This  had  the  force  of  a  mutual  engagement  on  each 
fide,  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  which  Ihould  be 
appointed  by  the  king,  p^irliament,  or  judges. — The 
fame  author  alferts,  that  the  cullom  which  Hill  obtains 
of  bleffnig  gloves  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of 
France,  is  a  remahi  of  the  eallern  practice  of  givijig 
pofl'eiiion  with  the  ^/orf,  l.xvi.  p.  1017,  (Sec. 

Anciently  it  was  prohibited  the  judges  to  wear 
gloves  on  the  bench.  And  at  prefent  in  the  flables  of 
moll  princes,  it  is  not  fafe  going  in  without  pulling 
off  the  eloves. 

GLOVER  (Richard),  the  author  of  Leonidas  and 
fcveral  other  eilcemed  works,  was  the  fon  of  Richard 
Glover  a  Hamburgh  merchant  in  London,  and  was 
born  in  St  Martin's-lane  in  the  year  1712.  He  ytvy 
early  fhowed  a  flrong  propenlity  to  and  genius  for 
poetry  ;  and  while  at  fchool,  he  WTOte,  amongfl  other 
pieces,  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
prefixed  to  the  view  of  that  incomparable  author's 
yhilofophy,  publiflied  in  4to,  in  1 728,  by  his  intimate 
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friend  Dr  Pemberton.  But  though  poflelfed  of  talent*  Gloves, 
which  were  calculated  to  excel  in  the  literary  svorld,  '— ^/— • 
he  was  content  to  devote  his  attention  to  commerce,  and 
at  a  proper  period  commenced  a  Hamburgh  merchant. 
He  Hill,  however,  cultivated  literature,  and  alloc iated 
With  thofe  who  were  eminent  in  fciencc.  One  of  his 
earlicll  friends  \\  as  Matthew  Green,  the  ingenious  but 
obfcure  author  of  fomc  admirable  poems,  which  in 
1737,  after  his  death,  were  coUeclcdand  publiflied  by 
Mr  Glover.  In  i  757,  MrGlover  married  Mifs  Nunn, 
with  wlicm  he  received  a  handfome  fortune  ;  and  ia 
the  fame  month  publiflied  Leonidas,  a  poem  in  4to^ 
which  in  this  and  the  next  year  palled  through  tliree 
editions.  This  poem  was  infcribed  to  Lord  Cobham  ;. 
and  on  its  firll  appearance  was  received  by  the  world 
with  great  approbation,  though  it  has  lince  been  un- 
accountably negletled.  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  a  popular' 
publication  called  Common  Senfe,  and  in  a  poem  ad- 
dreifed  to  the  author,  praifed  it  in  the  warmell  terras  ; 
and  Dr  Pemberton  publiflied,  Obfervations  on  Poetry, 
efpecially  epic,  occalioned  by  the  late  poem  upon  Leo- 
nidas, 1738,  121110,  merely  with  a  view  to  point  out  its 
beauties.  In  1739,  Mf  Glover  publilhed  "  London, 
or  the  Progrefs  of  Commerce,"  4to  ;  ajid  a  ballad  in- 
titled.  Holler's  Glioil.  Both  thefe  pieces  feem  to  liavc- 
bcen  written  with  a  view  to  incite  the  public  to  refent 
the  milbehaviour  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  latter  had 
a  very  conliderable  efteft.  The  political  diffenlions 
at  this  time  raged  with  great  violence,  and  more  efpe- 
cially in  the  metropolis  ;  and  at  different  meetings  of 
the  livery  on  thefe  occafions,  Mr  Glover  was  always 
called  to  the  chair,  and  acquitted  hirafelf  in  a  very  able 
manner,  his  conduc^t  being  patriotic  and  his  fpeeches 
mallerly.  His  talents  for  public  fpeaking,  his  know- 
ledge of  political  affiiirs,  and  his  information  concern- 
ing trade  and  commerce,  foon  afterwards  pointed  him 
out  to  the  merchants  of  London  as  a  proper  perfon  to 
conduit  their  application  to  parliament  on  the  fubjeiSt 
of  the  negle£l  of  their  trade.  He  accepted  the  office  ; 
and  in  fumming  up  the  evidence  gave  very  llriking 
proofs  of  his  oratorial  powers.  This  fpeeeh  was  pro- 
nounced Jan.  27.  1742. 

In  the  year  i  745  died  the  Duchefs  of  Marlborough, 
and  by  her  will  left  to  Mr  Glover  and  Mr  Mallet  joo  1. 
each,  to  write  the  Hiflory  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's Life.  Thisbcquiil,  however,  never  took  place. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  Mr  Glover  very  early  renounced  his 
fliare  of  it  ;  and  Mallet,  though  he  continued  to  talk 
of  performing  the  talk  almoll  as  long  as  he  lived,  is 
now  known  never  to  have  made  the  Icall  progrefs  in  it. 
About  this  period  Mr  Glover  withdrew  a  good  deal 
from  public  notice,  and  lived  a  life  of  retirement.  He 
had  been  unfuccefsful  in  his  bufmcfs  ;  and  with  a  very 
laudable  delicacy  had  preferred  an  obfure  retreat  tg  - 
popular  obfervation,  until  his  aftairs  lliould  put  on  a 
more  profperous  appearance.  He  had  been  honoured  - 
with  the  attention  of  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
once  prefented  him  with  a  complete  fet  of  the  Claflics, 
elegantly  bound  ;  and,  on  his  abfcuting  himfclffor 
fome  time  on  account  .of  the  embarrailment-in  his  cir- 
cumflances,  fent  him,  it  is  faid,  jcol.  The  prince 
died  in  March  I  751  ;  and  in  May  following  Mr  Glo- 
ver was  once  more  drawn  from  his  retreat  by  the  im- 
portunity of  his  friends,  and  Hood  candidate  for  the 
place  of  chamberlain  of  London.      It  unfortunately^ 
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Glorer.    happened  that  he  did  not  declare  himfclf  until  moil  of 
-     '■'       '  the  livery  bad  engaged  their  votes  ;  by  which  means 
he  loll  his  elecliou. 

In  17 S3,  Mr  Glober  produced  at  Drnry-lane  his  tra- 
gedy ot  Boadicea  ;  which  was  aftcd  nine  nights,  in  the 
month  of  December.  It  had  the  advantage  of  the 
performance  of  Mr  Garrick,  Mr  Moilbp,  Mrs  Cibber, 
and  Mrs  Prichard.  From  the  prologue  it  fcems  to 
have  been  patroni/.cd  by  the  author's  friends  in  the 
city  ;  and  Dr  Pcniberton  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  recom- 

nicnd  it In   1761,   Mr  Glover  pi.blilhed  Medea,  a 

tragedy  written  on  the  Greek  model  5  but  it  was  not 
acted  until  1767,  when  u  appeared  for  the  tij-lt  time 
on  the  luge  at  Brury-lane  for  Mrs  Yates's  benefit. 
At  the  acceliion  ol  his  prefent  niajelly,  he  appears  to 
have  furmounred  the  difflculiies  of  his  litualion.  In 
the  parliament  which  was  then  called,  he  was  chofen 
member  lor  Vv  ey mouth,  and  coniinued  to  lit  as  fnch 
until  the  dilTolulion  ol  it.  Ke  about  this  time,  in- 
terefted  himfelf  about  India  affairs,  atone  of  Mr  Sul- 
livan's elections  ;  and  in  a  fpeech  introduced  the  fable 
ot  the  man,  liorfe,  and  bear  ;  and  drew  this  conclulion, 
-that,  whenever  merchants  made  ufe  of  armed  forces  to 
maintain  their  trade,  in  would  enil  in  their  deftruttion.' 
In  1770,  the  poem  of  Leonidas  requiring  a  new 
edition,  it  was  rtpublilhed  in  two  volumes  izuio,  cor- 
1  ecfed  througliout,  and  extended  from  nine  books  to 
twelve.  It  had  alio  feveral  new  charadcrs  added,  bc- 
lides  placing  the  old  ones  in  new  lltuations.  The  im- 
provements made  in  it  were  very  confulerable  ;  but  we 
believe  the  public  curiofuy,  at  this  period,  was  not  fuf- 
itciently  alive  torecomptnfe  the  pains  beltowed  on  this 
once  popular  performance.  The  calamities  ariling  from 
the  wounds  given  to  public  credit,  in  June  1772,  by 
the  failm-e  of  the  bank  of  Douglas,  Heron,  and  Co.  in 
Scotland,  occalioncd  Mr  Glover's  taking  a  very  sCfive 
part  in  the  fculing  tlude  complicated  concerns,  and  in 
Hopping  tlie  diftrcfs  then  fo  univerfally 'felt.  In  Fe- 
bruary I  774,  he  called  the  annuitantsof  that  banking- 
houfe  together,  at  the  King's  Arms  tavern,  and  laid 
propofals  before  them  for  the  feeurity  of  theij-  de- 
mands, with  which  they  were  lully  fatisfied.  He  alfo 
undertook  to  m.anage  the  intereila  of  the  merchants 
and  Traders  of  London  concerned  in  the  trade  to  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  and  of  the  dealers  in  foreign  linens, 
in  their  application  to  parliament  in  May  i  774.  Both 
the  fpeeches  made  on  thefe  occafions  were  publiihed  in 
a  paruphlet  m  that  year.  In  the  ihccecding  year 
he  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Weft-India  merchants 
in  their  application  to  parliament,  and  examined 
the  witnclfes  and  fummed  up  the  evidence  in  the 
fame  maflerly  manr^r  he  had  done  on  former  occa- 
fions. For  the  affillance  he  afforded  the  merchants  in 
this  buhnefs,  he  was  complimented  by  them  with  a 
fervice  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  300I.  The  fpeech 
which  he  delivered  in  the  houfe  was  in  the  fime  year 
printed.  This,  we  believe,  was  tht;  laff  opportunity  he 
had  of  difplaying  his  oratorical  talents  m  public.  Ha- 
ving now  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  whicli  demanded  a 
rccefsfronibulinefs,  IVIr  Glover  retired  to  eafe  and  in- 
dependence, and  wore  out  the  remainder  of  his  days 
with  dignity  and  with  honom-.  It  is  probable  that 
he  flill  continued  his  attention  to  his  mufe,  as  we  arc 
informed  that,  befides  an  epic  poem  of  confiderable 
dengthjhe  lias  left  fomc  tragedies  and  comedies  behind 
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him  in  manufcript.  After  experiencing  for  fometimc 
the  infirmities  of»ge,  he  departed  this  life  ajtlt  No- 
vember 17S5  ;  leaving  behind  him  a  mofl  eflimable 
charaAcr  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  writer. 

GLOW-WORM,  in  zoology.     Sec  Lamtyris. 

GLUCKSTADT,  a  fbx)ng  and  confiderable  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy 
of  Holftcin,  with  a  flrong  caflle,  and  fubjed  to  Den- 
mark. It  isfeatedon  the  river  Elbe,  near  its  mouth  ; 
E.  I  ong.  9. 15.  N.  Lat.  52.  55. 

GLUE,  among  artificers,  a  tenacious  vifcid  matter, 
which  fcrves  as  a  cement  to  bind  or  connccl;  things  to- 
gether. 

Glues  are  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous ufcs  they  are  deiigncd  for,  as  the  common  glue, 
glove-glue,  and  parchment  glue  ;  whereof  the  two  laft 
arc  more  properly  called  fize. 

The  common  or  flrong  glue  is  chiefly  ufed  by  car- 
penters, jointrs,  cabinet-makers,  &.c.  It  is  made  of 
fkins  of  animals,  as  oxen,  cows,  calves,  flieep,  &c.  ; 
and  the  older  the  creatiireis,thebetier  is  the  glue  made 
of  its  iiide.  Indeed  w  Iiole  fkias  are  but  rarely  ufed  for 
this  purpoie,  but  only  the  fliavings,  parings,  orfcraps 
of  them  ;  or  the  feet-liuews,  &c.  That  made  of  whole 
Ikins,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  bell;  as  that  made 
of  liuews  is  the  very  worft. 

TJje  JHethod  of  I\'Uiki!tg  Clue.  In  making  glue  of 
parings,  they  firll  lleep  them  two  or  three  days  in  wa- 
ter: then,  wafhing  them  well  out,  they  boil  them  to 
the  conlillenceofathick  jelly ;  which  they  pafs,  while 
hot,  through  ozicr-bafkets,  to  feparate  the  impurities 
from  it  ;  and  then  let  it  Hand  fome  time,  to  piu'lfy  it 
further:  when  all  the  filth  and  ordures  are  fettled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vell'cl,  they  melt  and  boil  it  a  it- 
eond  time.  They  next  pour  it  into  fiat  framesi  or 
moulds  :  whence  it  is  taken  out  pretty  hard  and  folid, 
and  cut  into  Iquare  pieces  or  cakes.  They  after- 
w-ards  dry  it  in  the  wind,  in  a  Ibrt  of  coarfe  netj  and 
at  lafl  firing  it,  to  rinilh  its  drying. 

The  glue  made  ot  tinews,  feet,  Ike.  is  managed  af- 
ter the  fame  manner;only  with  this  dirfertnce,th'itthey 
bone  and  fcour  the  feet,  and  do  not  lay  iiiem  to  Itecp. 

Of  this  commodity  there  is  a  very  great  exporta- 
tion from  England  ;  the  Englilh  glue  being  univcr- 
fally  allowed  to  be  the  bell  in  Europe,  partly  from 
the  excellency  of  the  material,  and  partly  from  the 
fkill  of  the  manufafturers.  Next  to  this  is  the  Flander- 
glue.  In  both  countries  it  is  made  by  the  tanners 
from  fragments  of  good  ikins  dried  with  much  care. 
In  France  it  is  a  feparate  trade  :  and  the  glne-makers 
pick  up  their  materials  as  they  can,  from  the  feveral 
dcalersinfkins,andbo:ling  thefe  with  cow-heels  make 
their  glue  ;  which  as  they  purchafe  every  thing,, mufl 
render  it  dear,  as  well  as  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
duty  on  exportation  is  tenpence,  and  on  importation 
three  {hillings  and  tenpence,  on  every  hundred  weight 

The  beft  glue  is  that  which  is  made  from  the  fkin 
of  the  oldell  beafl,  efpecially  if  a  bull's  hide  is  ufed. 
Experience  likewife  ihows  that  glue  is  confiderably 
improved  in  quality  by  keeping  after  it  is  made  ;  and 
the  furcll  way  to  try  its  goodnefs  is  to  lay  a  piece  to 
fteep  three  or  four  days,  and  if  it  fwell  confiderably, 
without  melting,  and  when  taken  out  relumes  its 
former  dryuefs,  it  is  excellent. 

A  glae  that  will  hold  againft  tire  or  water,  it  is 

faid, 
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Clue      faid,  may  be  made  thus  :  Mix  a  handful  of  quicklime 

II  with  four  ounces  of  linfeed  oil  ;  boil  them  to  a  good 

Gluttony.    thicI'Luefs  ;   then  fpread  it  on  tin-plates  in  the  fliade, 

^^ '*—"'  and  it  will  become  exceeding  hard,  but  may  be  eafily 

dillblved  over  a  fire,  as  glue,  and  will  effeiit  the  buli- 
nefs  to  admiration. 

Neumann  oblcrves,  that  glue  dilFolved  in  a  folution 
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man?"  and  being  anfwered  "He  could  not  do  fo 
much,"  faid,  "  Hang  him  then  ;  for  it  isunfit  aman 
fliould  live  that  eatsasmuchas  twenty  men,  and  can- 
not do  fomuch  as  one." 

The  emperor  Clodiiis  Albinus  would  devour  more 
apples  at  once  than  a  bufhel  would  hold.  He  would 
cat  joo  figs  tojiisbreakfall,  loopeacjies,  lo  melons, 
of  lapis  calaminaris  in  ipirt  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  20  pound  weight  of  grapes,  100  gnat-fnippcrs,  and 
infpillatedjformsan  extremely  (lippery  tenacious  mafs,  400  oyfters.  <' Fye  upon  him  (faith  Lipfuis)  ;  God 
which  might  be  of  ufe  for  entangling  Hies,  caterpil-  keep  fuch  a  curfe  from  the  earth. 
lars,  and  other  infefts,  if  it  was  not  too  expenfive.  One  of  the  Danifli  kings  named  Hardiknute  was  fo 

Method  of  Preparing  mid  Ujii:g  Clue.  Set  a  quart  great  a  glutton, that  a  hillorian  calls  himBrtcMi/f  Porco, 
of  water  on  the  fire,  then  put  in  about  half  a  pound  "Swine's-mouth."  His  tableswere  covcredfcurtimes 
of  good  glue,  and  boil  them  gently  together  till  the  a-day  with  the  mofl  collly  viands  that  either  the  air, 
glue  be  entirely  diffolved  and  of  a  due  conllllence.  fea,  or  land,  could  furnifli:  and  as  he  lived  he  died  ; 
When  glue  is  to  be  ufed,  it  mull  be  made  thoroughly  for,  revelling  and  caroufmg  at  a  wedding  banquet  at 
hot  ;  after  which,  with  abrulli  dipped  in  it,   befmear     Lambeth,  he  fell  down  dead.    His  death  was  fo  wel 


Gluttony 

Glycine. 
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the  faces  of  the  joints  as  quick  as  poflible  :  then  clap- 
ping them  together.  Hide  or  rub  them  lengihwife  one 
upon  another,  two  or  three  times,  to  fettle  them  clofe  ; 

and  fo  let  them  Hand  till  they  are  dry  and  firm Mr 

Boyle  gives  a  receipt  for  preparing  a  fine  flrong  glue 
from  ifinglafs  in  the  following  manner:  fteep  theilin- 
glafs  for  24  hours  in  common  brandy.  When  the 
menflruum  has  opened  and  mollified  the  ifinglafs,  they 
muft  be  gently  boiled  together,  and  kept  flirring  till 


come  to  his  fubjefts,  that  they  celebrated  the  day  with 
fportsand  paflimes, calling  it  Hoik-tide, -which  (Ignifies 
fcorn  and  contempt.  With  this  king  ended  the  reign 
of  the  Danes  in  England. 

One  Phagon,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aure- 
lianus,ai  one  meal, eat  a  whole  boar,  100  loaves  of  bread, 
a  flieep,  a  pig,  and  drank  above  three  gallons  of  wine. 

We  are  told  by  Fuller*,  that  one  Nicolas  Wood, 
of  Harrifen  in  Kent,  eat  a  whole  Iheep  of  i6s.  price 


ihcy  appear  well  mixed,   and  till  a  drop  thereof,  fuf-  at  one  meal,  raw;  at  another  time,  30  dozens  of  pige 

fered  too  cool,  turns  into  a  llrongjelly.     Then  llrain  ons.  At  Sir  William  Sidley's,  in  the  fame  county,  he 

it,  whilfb  hot,  through  a  clean  linen  cloth  into  a  vcllcl  ate  as  much  viftuals  as  would  have  fufficed  30  men.  At 

to  be  kept  clofe  flopped.     A  gentle  heat  fuffices  to  Lord  Wotton's  manfion-houfe  in  Kent,   he  devoured 

diflblve  this  glue  into  a  tranfparent  and  almoll  colour-  at  one  dinner  84  rabbits;  which,  by  computation,  at 

Icfs  fluid,    but  very  flrong,   fo  that  pieces  of  wood  half  a  rabbit  a  man,  would  have  ferved  168  men.  He 

glued  together  with  it  will  fcparate  elfewhere  rather  eat  to  his  breakfafi  18  yards  of  black  pudding.     He 

than  in  the  place  where  they  are  joined.     See  Isin-  devoured  a  whole  hog  at  one  fitting  down  ;  and  after 

GLASS.  it,  being  accommodated  with  fruit,  he  cat  tlireepecka 

GLUME  ('^Av;;/^^,  among  botanifls,  a  fpecies  of  of  damofins, 

calyx,  confiiiing  of  two  or  three  membranous  valves,  A  counfellor  at  law,  whofe  name  was  Mallet,  well 

■which  are  often  pellucid  at  the  edges.     This  kind  of  known  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  eat  at  one  time  an 

calyx  belongs  to  the  gralFes.  ordinary  provided  in  Wefiniinfier  (or  30  men  at  twelve 

GLUT,  among  falconers,  the  fiimy  fubftancc  that  pence  a  piece.     His  pradlice  not   being   fufficient  to 


lies  in  a  hawk's  paunch. 

GLUTA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandriaclafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  campanulatcd  and  deciduous  ;  there  are  five 
petals  glued  below  to  the  column  of  the  germ;  and  the 
filaments  inferted  on  the  top  of  the  column,  on  which 
alfo  thegermen  fits. 

GLUTj^iUS,    a  name  common  to  three  mufcles 
whofe  office  is  to  extend  the  thigh 
Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

GLUTTON,  in  zoology.     See  Mustela. 

GLUTTONY,  a  voracity  of  appetite,  or  a  pro- 
pcnfity  to  gormandizing. 

There  is  a  morbid  fort  of  gluttony,  called /«?/?«  ca- 
nina,  "  dog-like  appetite,"  which  fomctimes  occurs, 
and  renders  the  perfon  fcized  with  it  anobjeL^  of  pity 
and  of  cure  as  in  other difeafes:  (fee  Bulimy.) — .But 


profelFed  habitual  gluttons  may  -be  reckoned  amongft  ed  by  long  pods  like;  liofe  of  the  climbing  kidney -bean 

the  nionfters  of  nature, and  deemed  in  a  manner  punilh-  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen 

able  for  endeavouring  to  bring  a  dearth  or  famine  into  in  Britain.    It  is  eafily  propagated,   either  by  feeds 

the  places  where  they  live.  For  which  reafon,  people  exported  from  America,  where  it  is  native, or  by  layers, 

think  king  James  1. was  in  the  right, when  a  man  being  — The  flalks  and  roots  of  thcabrus,  another  fpecies  of 

prefented  to  him  that  could  eat  a  whole  Iheep  at  one  glycine, which  growsin  Egyptand  thelndies, are  very 

meal,  he  alkcd  "  What  he  could  do  more  than  another  fweet  tothetafte.   Herman  affirms,  that  the  juice  ob- 

VoL.  VII.  5  H                                tained 
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fupply  him  with  better  fore  of  meat,  he  fed  generally 
on  offals,  ox  livers,  hearts,  &c.  He  lived  to  almoft 
60  years  of  age,  and  for  the  fcven  laft  years  of  his 
life  eat  as  moderately  as  other  men.  A  narrative  of 
his  Life  was  publiffied- 

GLYCINE,  KNOB  BED-ROOTED  LIQ_UOR  ICE-V  ETC  H  : 

A  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dia- 
delphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
See  Anatomy,  ranking  under  the  ^2d  order, Pafilionace^.  The  calyx 
is  bilabiate  ;  the  carniaof  the  coralla  turning  back  the 
Tcxillum  with  its  point.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  com- 
monly cultivated  in  our  gardens,  viz.  the  frutcfccns, 
or  Carolina  kidney-bean  tree.  This  hath  Ihrubby 
climbing  flalks,  twining  round  any  fupport,  15  or  20 
feet  high,  adorned  with  pinnated  leaves  of  three  pair 
of  follicles  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  and  from  the 
axillasclufters  of  large bluiffi  purple  flowers,  fuccced- 
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Glycirrhi-  tainedfrom  tlitm  by  decoflion  is  liitle  inferior  lo  li- 
.za-         quorice  ;   wlience  its  name  ot  luUd-Hqiiorice  in  tliofe 

"       '^       '  parts  of  America  where  it  is  native. 

GLYCIRKHIZA,  Lici_uorice  :  A  genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
32d  order,  rapiUloiiucece.  The  calyx  is  bilabiate  ;  the 
upper  lip  tripartite,  and  the  under  one  entire  ;  the  le- 
gunien  ovate  and  comprelTed.     There  are  two 

Species  i.  '1  he  glabra,  or  common  liquorice,  hath 
a  long,  thick,  ciecpiiig  root,  Ihiking  fcvtral  feet  deep 
into  the  ground  ;  upright,  hrni,  herbaceous  flalks  an- 
nually, three  or  fourleet  high.garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves  of  four  or  five  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  ;  and  Irom  the  axillis  erei!l  fpikes  of  pale 
blue  floweis  in  July,  fucceeded  by  fliort  fmooth  pods. 
The  root  of  this  is  tjie  nfeful  part,  which  is  replete 
with  a  fweet  balfamic,  peroral  juice,  much  ufed  in 
all  compolitions  for  coughs  and  diforders  of  the  flo- 
mach.  2.  The  echinata,  or  prickly-poded  liquorice,  is 
iieiirly  like  the  common  fott,  only  the  feed-pods  are 
jnickly.  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  very  hardy  perennials; 
but  the  firll  is  the  fort  commonly  cultivated  for  ufe,  its 
roots  being  fuller  of  juice  and  fvveeter  than  the  other. 
The  roots  are  perennial ;  but  the  ftalks  rife  in  fpring 
and  decay  in  autumn. 

Propagation  and  culture.  Their  propagation  is  efFec- 
ted  by  cuttings  of  the  fmall  roots  ilfuingfrom  the  fides 
of  the  main  ones  nearthe  furface  of  the  earth,  dividing 
them  into  lengths  of  fix  or  eight  inches,  each  hiving 
one  or  more  good  buds  or  eyes;  and  the  proper  feafon 
for  procuring  the  fets  for  planting  is  any  time  in  open 
weather  Irom  October  till  March,  though  from  the 
middle  of  February  till  the  middle  of  March  is  rather 
the  moll  fuccefsful  feafon  for  phnting.  An  open  fitn- 
ation  is  the  moll  fuitable  for  a  plantation  of  thefe 
plants.  Pariicular  regard  Ihould  alfo  be  had  to  the 
ibil  :  it  ought  to  be  ot  a  light  loofe  temperature,  and 
three  or  four  feet  deep  if  poliible  ;  for  the  rootsof  ihs 
liquorice  will  arrive  at  that  depth  and  more,  and  the 
longer  the  roots  the  more  valuable  they  are  (or  fale 
by  weight. 

Having  fixed  on  the  ground,  let  it  be  trenched  three 
fpades  deep,  if  the  depth  of  proper  foil  will  admit  ; 
then  having  your  fets  ready,  proceed  to  plant  them  by 
line  and  dibble,  planting  the  lets  a  foot  diltance  in 
cachrow;  puttingthem  perpendicnlarintothe  ground, 
with  the  tops  about  an  inch  under  the  furface;  and  let 
the  rows  be  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder  ;  though  the 
London  gardeners  fcldom  allow  more  than  twelve  in- 
ches between  row  and  row.  Thefe  gardeners  alfo  fow 
a  crop  of  onions  on  the  fame  ground  the  firlf  year  ; 
which,  as  the  onions  root  but  llcnder,  and  fpread  but 
little  at  top,  may  be  done  without  and  detriment  to  the 
liquorice,  or  to  the  onions,  as  it  does  not  rife  above 
tenor  twelve  inches  high  the  tirfl  funimer  :  obferv- 
ing  to  keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds  during  that 
feafon  by  hoeing.  If  there  is  a  crop  of  onions,  ufe 
th.e  fmall  hoc,  cutting  out  the  onions  to  four  or  live 
inches  dillance,  clearing  away  fuch  as  grow  immedi- 
ately dole  to  the  liquorice  plants  ;  and  when  the  oni- 
ons are  gathered,  give  the  ground  a  thorough  hoeing 
with  a  large  hue,  to  loofen  the  furface  and  deflroy 
all  weeds  efFeiitually  j  and  in  autumn  cut  down  the 
decayed  llalks  of  the  liquoiiLe,  and  lioihing  more  is 


neceUary  to  be  done  till  fpring  j  when,  in  February 
or  March,  give  a  (light  digging  between  the  rows  ; 
daring  fpring  and  lumr.ier,  keep  down  all  weeds  by 
broad-hotiug  ;  and  in  autumn,  when  the  ftalks  are  in 
a  decaying  itate,  cut  them  down  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth. 

In  three  years  after  planting,  the  roots  of  the  li- 
quorice will  be  fit  to  take  up  :  and  the  proper  feafon 
fur  this  is,  any  time  from  the  begin  ing  of  iNovcmber 
till  February  ;  for  it  flionld  neither  be  taken  up  before 
the  llalks  are  fully  decayed,  nor  deferred  till  late  in 
fpring,  othcrwifc  the  roots  will  be  apt  to  llirivel  and 
diminilh  in  weight.  In  taking  them  up,  the  fmall  tide- 
roots  are  trimraedoft',  and  the  bell  divided  into  lengths 
for  frelh  fets,  and  the  main  roots  are  tied  in  bundles, 
ready  for  fale.  It  is  of  advantage  to  fell  them  as  loon 
as  poffible  after  they  are  taken  up,  before  they  lofe 
much  of  their  weight.  They  are  fuld  to  the  druggifls 
from  about  twenty  to  thirty  or  forty  ihillings  per  hun- 
dredweight ;  and  an  acre  of  ground  has  produced  three 
thoufand  and  ujnvards,  which  has  been  fold  for  more 
than  lixty  pounds :  but  the  price  is  commoaly  in  pro- 
portion to  thegoodnefs  of  the  roots. 

hfes.  The  common  liquorice  is  cultivated  in  molt 
conntriesof  Europe  for  the  lake  of  its  root.  That  which 
is  cultivated  in  Britain  is  preferable  to  that  of  mod 
other  countries  ;  this  lafl  being  generally  mouldy, 
which  this  root  is  very  apt  to  become,  unlefs  kept  in 
a  dry  place.  The  powder  of  liquorice  ufualiy  fold  is 
often  mingled  with  (lour,  and  probably  loo  often  with 
fubdances  not  quite  fo  wholelome  :  the  bed  fort  is  of 
a  brownidi  yellow  colour  (the  line  pale  yellow  being 
generally  fophidicated),  and  of  a  very  rich  fweet  tade, 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  frefli  root.  Li- 
quorice is  almod  the  only  fweet  that  quenches  third; 
whence  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  adipfon.  Galen 
takes  notice,  that  it  was  employed  in  this  intention 
in  hydropic  cafes,  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  drinking. 
Mr  Fuller,  in  his  Medic'iiaGymnajlicu,  recommends 
this  root  as  a  very  ufeful  pectoral ;  and  fays  it  excel- 
lently foftens  acrimonious  humours,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  proves  gently  detergent  ;  and  this  account  is 
warranted  by  experience.  An  extradf  is-direcled  to 
be  made  from  it  in  the  Ihops  ;  but  this  preparation  is 
chicHy  brought  from  abroad,  though  the  foreign  ex- 
tract is  not  equal  to  fuch  as  is  made  with  proper  care 
among  ourfclvcs. 

GLYPH,  in  fculpture  and  architeflure,  denotes 
any  canal  or  cavity  ufed  as  an  ornament. 

GMELIN  (Dr  Samuel),  pioftdbr  at  Tubingen,, 
and  afterwards  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St  Petei  (burgh,  commenced  his  travels  in 
June  1768;  and  haviiigtraverfed  the  provinces  of  Mof- 
cow,  Voronetz,  New  Rullia,  Azoi,  Cafan,  and  Adra- 
can,  he  viliicil,  in  1770  and  1771,  the  different  har- 
buurs  of  the  Cafpian,  and  ex;imiiud  with  peculiar  at- 
tention thofe  parts  of  the  Pcrlian  Provinces  which  bor- 
der upon  that  fea,  of  which  he  has  given  a  circum- 
dantial  account  in  the  three  volumes  of  his  travels  al- 
ready publilhcd.  Actuated  by  a  zeal  for  cx'eudinghis 
obfervations,  heatiieminej  topafs  thnugh  the  wellern 
provinces  of  Perfia,  which  are  in  a  perj  ctual  d.i.te  of 
warfare,  aad  iiiftiled  by  numerous  banditti.  Upon 
this  ex(  cdi'.ion  he  quitted,  in  April  1772,  Einzillee, 
a  fmall  trading  place  in  Chiian,  upon  the  fouthern 
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([lore  of  the  Cafpian  ;  and,  on  account  of  many  diffi- 
'  cullies  and  dangers,  did  not,  ujitil  Dec.  2.  1773,  reach 
Sallian,  atoun  fiuiaied  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Koor.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Bji<u  and  Kuba,  in 
the  provinceofShirvan,  where  he  met  with  a  (rieiully 
reception  from  Ali  Keth  Khan,  the  fovtreign  of  that 
dillrift.  After  he  had  bern  joined  by  20  Uralian  Cof- 
facks,  and  when  he  was  only  four  days  journey  from 
the  Ruffian  fortrefs  Killar,  he  and  his  companions 
were,  on  the  jth  of  February  i  774,  arreflcd  by  order 
of  UfmeiKhan,  apetty  Tartar  prince,  through  whofe 
territories  he  was  obliged  to  pafs.  Ufniei  urged  as  a 
pretence  for  this  arrell,  that  30  years  ago  feveral  fa- 
milies had  efcaped  from  his  dominions,  and  had  found 
an  alylum  in  the  RulTian  territories;  adding,  that 
Gmclin  fliould  not  be  rcleafed  until  the  families  were 
reftored.  The  profciFor  was  removed  from  prifon  to 
prifon ;  and  at  length,  wearied  out  with  continued 
perfecutions,  he  expired,  July  27th,  at  Achmet- 
Kent,  3  village  of  Mount  Caucafus.  His  death  was 
occafioned  partly  by  vexation  for  the  lofs  of  feveral 
papers  and  collections,  and  partly  by  diforders  con- 
trafted  from  the  fatigues  of  his  long  journey.  Some 
of  his  papers  had  been  fent  to  Killar  during  his  ini- 
prifonmeut,  and  the  others  were  not  without  great 
difficulty  refcued  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  who 
had  detained  him  in  captivity.  Tiie  arrangement  of 
thefe  papers,  which  will  form  a  fourth  volume  of  his 
travels,  was  at  firft  configned  to  the  care  of  Gulden- 
flacdt,  but  upon  his  death  has  been  transferred  to  the 
learned  Pallas. 

GMELINA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Pcrfonatx.  The  calyx  is  nearly  quadri- 
dentated  ;  the  corolla  campanulated  or  bell  Ihaped  ; 
there  are  two  bipartite  and  two  fimple  antherse  ;  the 
fruit  is  a  plum  with  a  bilocular  kernel. 

GNAPHALIUM,  cudweed,  goldy-locks,  e- 
TERNAL  FLOWER,  &c. :  A  gcnus  of  the  polygamia 
fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngeneiia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
/^gth  order,  Coi/ipofit^.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the 
pappus  feathered  ;  the  calyx  imbricated,  with  the 
marginal  fcalesroundiffi,  parched,  and  coloured. The  re 
are  41  fpccies  ;  the  mofl  remarkable  of  which  are, 
l.Themargaritaceum,  or  pearly  white  eternal  flower, 
hath  creeping,  very  fpreading  roots,  crowned  with 
broad,  fpear-fliaped,  white,  hoary  leaves  ;  herbaceous 
thick,  woolly  flalks,  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  branch- 
ing outward,  garniflred  with  long, acute-pointed,  wliite, 
woolly  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  corymbofe  duller 
ofycllowilh  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  are  very  ornamental.  2.  The  pkntaginilolium, 
hath  large  wooly  radical  leaves,  decumbent  running 
roots,  and  herbaceous  fimple  flalks,  rifing  fix  or  eight 
inches  liigh,  terminated  by  a  corymbus  of  white 
flowers  in  June,  July,  &c.  3.  The  flechas,  hath  a 
fhrubby  llalk,  dividing  into  (lender  branches  three  feet 
long,  terminated  by  corymbofe  clullers  of  yellow 
flowers,  appearing  in  May  and  June.  4.  The  orien- 
tale,or  oriental  goldilocks,  hath  three  varieties,  with 
yellow,  gold  coloured,  and  while  lilvc-ry  flowers.  They 
have  flirubhy  flalks,  riling  two  or  three  feet  high. 
5.  Theodoratiffimum,  or  fweet-fcented  eternal  flower. 


hath  Ihrubby  winged  flalks,  branching  irregularly  a  Gnat 
yard  high,  with  corymbofe  cluflers  of  bright  yellow  ■: 
flowers,  changing  to  a  dark  yellow.  6.  The  arbureum,  Gnomou- 
or  tree  gnaphalium,  hath  a  woody  (lem,  branch  i tig  four  "  ' 
or  rive  feet  high,  narr.ivv  felfilc  leaves,  with  rcvolu'c 
borders,  fmooth  on  tiirir  upper  fide,  and  roundilh 
bunches  of  pale  yellow  uovvers.  The  flrd  three  forts 
are  hardy,  and  will  ihiive  inaiiy  foil  or  fituation.  The 
two  tirllincreafe  exceedingly  by  their  roots  ;  and  the 
tliird  is  eafily  propagated  by  dips.  The  lourth,  rilih, 
and  fixth  forts  are  fomewhat  tender  ;  and  therefore 
fliould  be  kept  in  pots,  to  be  Iheltered  in  a  green  houfe 
or  garden  frame  in  winter.  Others  may  be  planted  in 
the  full  ground,  in  a  dry  and  warm  iituation,  efpeci- 
ally  the  oriental  kind  and  varieties,  and  likewife  the 
fweet-fcented  kind  j  for  thefe  two  fpecies  will  flruggls 
tolerably  through  an  ordinary  winter, and  make  a  pret- 
ty appearance  during  the  fummer-months.  All  thefe 
are  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings  of  their  fftoots. — 
The  tiowers  of  all  ihel'e  fpecies  are  remarkable  for  re- 
taining their  beauty  for  years,  if  carefully  gathered  in 
a  dry  day,  foon  after  they  are  blown. 

GNAT,  in  zoology.     See  Culex. 

GNESNA,  a  large  and  flrong  town  of  Great  Po- 
land, of  which  it  is  capital,  and  in  the  iKilatiuate  of 
Calilh,  with  an  archbifliop's  fee,  whofe  prelate  is  pri- 
mate of  Poland,  and  viceroy  during  tlie  vacancy  of  the 
throne.  It  was  the  flrfl;  town  built  in  the  kingdom, 
and  formerly  more  conliderable  than  at  prefent.  E. 
Long.  18.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  28. 

GNETUM,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  adelphia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants.  The 
amentum  of  the  male  is  a  fingle  fcale  ;  there  is  no  co- 
rolla, and  but  one  filament  with  a  pair  of  antherse. 
The  calyx  of  the  female  is  of  the  fame  form  ;  there 
isnocorolla;  the  flyle  with  the  fligma  is  trifid  ;  the 
fruit  a  monofpermous  plum. 

GNIDIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belotiging  to  the  oihlandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  funnel-lhaped  and  quadrifid,  with  four  petals 
infertedinto  it :  there  is  one  feed  fomewhat  refcmb- 
ling  a  berry. 

GNOMES,  Gno  M  I,  certain  imaginary  beings,who, 
according  to  the  cabbalifls,  inhabit  the  inner  parts  of 
the  earth.  They  are  fuppofed  fraall  in  llature,  and  the 
guardians  of  quarries,  mines,  &c.     See  Fairy. 

GNOMON,  ill  dialling,  the  ft;yle,  pin,  or  cock  of 
a  dial,  which  by  its  fliadow  Ihows  the  hour  of  the  day. 
The  gnomon  of  every  dial  reprefents  the  axis  of  the 
world  :  (See  Dial  and  Dialling.) — The  word  is 
Greek,  yva//.m,  which  literally  implies  fomething  that 
makes  a  thing  known  ;  by  reafon  that  the  fly le  orpin 
indicates  or  makes  the  hour  known. 

Gnomon,  in  aftrouomy,  a Ityle  erected  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  horizon,  iu  order  to  find  the  altitude  of  the 
fun.  Thus,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC  are  gi-  „. 
ven,  AB  the  length  of  the  ilyle,  BC  the  length  of  its  ccxxi. 
fltadow,  and  the  right  angle  ABC.  Hence,  making 
CB  the  radius,  we  have  this  analogy  for  finding  the 
angle  ACB,  the  fun's  altitude,  viz.  BC  :  AB  :  :  ra- 
dius :   tangent  of  the  angle  C. 

By  means  of  a  gnomon,  the  fan's  meridian  altitude, 
and  cunfequently  the  latitude  of  the  place,  may  be 
found  more  exadly  than  with  the  fmaller  quadrants. 
See  Quadrant. 
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By  the  fameinftrumeiu  the  heigh t  of  an/obj eft  GH 
may  be  found  :  for  as  DF,  the  diftance  of  the  obfer- 
vcr's  eye  from  the  gnomon,  is  to  DE,  the  lieight  of  the 
flyle  ;  fo  is  FH,  the  diftance  of  the  obferver's  eye  from 
the  objeft,  to  GH,  its  height. 

See  further  on  the  ufes  and  application  of  Gnomons, 
the  article  Geography,  nu  49 — 53. 

Gnomon  of  a  Globe ,-  the  index  of  the  hour  circle. 

GNOMONICS,  the  art  of  dialling.  See  Dialling. 

GNOSTICS,  ancient  heretics,  famous  from  thefirll 
rife  of  Chriftianity,  principally  in  the  eaft. 

It  appears  from  feveral  paifages  of  the  facred  wri- 
tings, particularly  i  John  ii.  18.  i  Tim.  vi.  20.  and 
Col.  ii.  8.  that  many  perfons  were  infefted  with  the 
gnoflic  hcrefy  in  the  firft  century  ;  though  the  feci  did 
not  render  itfelf  confpicuous,  either  for  number  or  re- 
putation, before  the  time  of  Adrian,  when  fome  wri- 
ters erroneoufly  date  its  rife. 

The  name  is  formed  of  the  'Lsxin  gno ft icns,  and  that 
of  the  Greek  >v4is-/a©»  "  knowing,"  of  yiiacma  "  I 
know;"  and  was  adopted  by  thofe  of  this  Ce£t,  as  if 
they  were  the  only  perfons  who  had  the  true  know- 
ledge of  Chriftianity.  Accordingly,  they  looked  on 
all  other  Chriftians  as  fimple,  ignorant,  and  barba- 
rous perfons,  who  explained  and  interpreted  the  fa- 
cred writings  in  a  too  low,  literal,  and  unedifyiug  fig- 
nification. 

At  firft  the  Gnoftics  were  only  the  philofophers  and 
wits  of  thofe  times,  who  formed  for  themfclves  a  pe- 
culiar fyftcm  of  theology,  agreeable  to  the  philofophy 
of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  ;  to  which  they  accommoda- 
ted all  their  interpretations  of  fcripture.     But 

Gnostics  afterwards  became  a  gencrical  name, 
comprehending  divers  feds  and  parties  of  heritics, 
who  rofe  in  the  firft  centuries,  and  who,  though  they 
differed  among  themfelves  as  to  circumftances,  yet  all 
agreed  in  fome  common  principles.  They  were  fuch 
as  corrupted  the  doftrine  of  the  gofpel  by  a  profane 
mij^ture  of  the  tenets  of  the  oriental  philofophy,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  evil  and  the  creation  of  the  world, 
with  its  divine  truths.  Such  were  the  Valcntinians, 
Simonians,  Carpocratians,  Nicolaitans,  &c. 

Gnostics  was  fomctimes  alfo  more  particularly  at- 
tributed to  the  fucceilbrs  of  the  firft  Nicolaitans  and 
Carpocratians,  in  the  fecond  century,  upon  their  lay- 
ingafide  thenames  of  the  firft  authors.  Such  as  would 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  their  doctrines,  re- 
veries, and  vifions,  may  confult  StIrenxus,  TeriuUian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  St  Epiphanius  ; 
particularly  the  firft  of  thefe  writers,  who  relates  their 
fentiments  at  large,  and  confutes  them  at  the  fame  time: 
indeed,  he  dwells  more  exprefsly  on  the  Valentinians 
than  any  other  fort  of  Gnoftics  ;  but  he  lliows  the  ge- 
neral principles  whereon  all  their  miftaken  opinions 
were  founded,  and  the  method  they  followed  in  ex- 
plaining fcripture.  He  accufes  them  with  introducing 
into  religion  certain  vain  and  ridiculousgenealogies,  i.e. 
akind  of  divine  procefllons  or  emanations,  which  had 
no  other  foundation  but  in  their  own  wild  imagination. 

In  effedl,  the  Gnoftics  confefTcd,  that  thefe  teons  or 
emanations  were  no  where  exprefsly  delivered  in  the  fa- 
cred writings  ;  but  infifted  at  the  fame  time,  that  Jefus 
Chrift  had  intimated  them  in  parables  to  fuch  as  could 
underftand  him.  They  built  their  theology  not  only 
en  the  gofpels  and  the  epifllcs  of  S:  Paul,  but  alfo  oa 


the  law  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets.     Thefe  laft  laws    GnoH!c«. 

were  peculiarly  ferviceable  to  them,  on  account  of  the   •^'^~ 

allegories  and  alluUons  with  which  they  abound, which 
are  capableof  different  interpretations  :  Tliongh  their 
dodrine,  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world  by  one 
or  more  inferior  beings  of  an  evil  or  iuiperfedt  nature, 
led  them  to  deny  the  divine  authority  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  which  contradided  this  idle  fic- 
tion, and  filled  them  with  an  abhorrence  of  Mofes  and 
the  religion  he  taught  ;  alleging,  that  he  was  aduated 
by  the  malignant  author  of  this  world,  who  confulted 
his  own  glory  and  authority,  and  not  the  real  advan- 
tage of  men.  Their  perfuafion  that  evil  relided  iix 
matter,  as  its  centre  and  fource,  made  them  treat  the 
body  with  contempt,  difcourage  marriage,  and  reject 
the  dodrine  of  the  refurreition  of  the  body  and  its  re- 
union with  the  immortal  fpirit.  Their  notion,  that 
malevolent  genii  prefided  in  nature,  and  occafioned 
difeafes  and  calamities,  wars,  and  dcfolations,  induced 
them  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  magic,  in  or- 
der to  weaken  the  powers  or  fufpend  the  influence  of 
their  malignant  agents. 

The  Gnoftics  conlidered  Jefus  Chrift  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  confcquently  inferior  to  the  Father,  who 
came  into  the  world  for  the  refcue  and  happinefs  of  mi- 
ferable  mortals,  opprelfed  by  matter  and  evil  beings  : 
but  they  rejeded  our  Lord's  humanity,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  thing  corporeal  is  elFentially  and  in- 
trinlically  evil  ;  and  therefore  the  greateft  part  of 
them  denied  the  reality  of  his  fuff^eriugs.  They  fet 
a  great  value  on  the  beginning  of  the  gofpel  of  St  John, 
where  they  fancied  they  faw  a  great  dealof  their  seons 
or  emanations  under  the  Word,  the  Life,  the  Ligkt, 
&c.  They  divided  all  nature  into  three  kinds  of  be- 
ings, viz.  hylic,  or  material ;  pfychic,  or  animal;  and 
pneumatic,  or  fpiritual.  On  the  like  principle  they 
alfo  diftinguidied  three  forts  of  men  ;  material,  ani- 
mal, zni  fpiritual.  The  firft, who  were  material,  and 
incapable  of  knowledge,  inevitably  periflied,  both  foul 
and  body  ;  the  third,  fuch  as  the  Gnoftics  themfelves 
pretended  to  be,  were  all  certainly  faved  ;  the  pfychic, 
or  animal,  who  were  the  middle  between  the  other 
two,  were  capable  either  of  being  faved  or  damned, 
according  to  their  good  or  evil  adions. 

With  regard  to  their  moral  dodrines  and  condud, 
they  were  much  divided.  The  greateft  part  of  this  fefit 
adopted  very  auftere  rules  of  life,  recommended  rigo- 
rous abftinence,  and  prefcribed  fevere  bodily  mortifica- 
tions, with  a  view  of  purifying  and  exalting  the  mind. 
However,  fome  maintained,  that  there  was  no  moral 
difference  in  human  adions  ;  and  thus,  confounding 
right  with  wrong,  they  gave  a  loofe  rein  to  all  the 
paffions,  and  afferted  the  innocence  of  following  blind- 
ly all  their  motions,  and  of  living  by  their  tumultuous 
didates.  They  fupported  their  opinions  and  pradicc 
by  various  authorities :  fome  referred  to  fidiiious  and 
apocryphal  writings  of  Adam,  Abraham,  Zoroafter, 
Chrift,  and  his  apoftles;  others  boafted,  that  they  had 
deduced  theirfentimentsfromfecretdodrinesof  Chrift, 
conceaJed  from  the  vulgar ;  others  affirmed,  that  they 
arrived  at  fuperior  degrees  of  wifdom  by  an  innate  vi- 
gour of  mind  ;  and  others  afferted,  that  tiiey  were  in- 
flruded  in  thefe  myfterious  parts  of  theological  fcience 
by  Theudas,  a  difciple  of  St  Paul,  and  by  Matthias, 
one  of  the  friends  of  our  Lord.     The  tenets  of  the 
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Snoftics    ancient  Gnoflics  were  revived  in  Spain,  in  the  fourtli 
II         century,   by  a  kA  called  the  Prifcillianijls. 
Goa.  Tlie  a^iptllation  CiioJIic  fometimcs  alio  occurs  in  a 

•  ■"*'  '  good  fenlc,  in  the  ancient  ecclcllallical  writers,  and 
particularly  Clemens  Alexandriniis,  who,  in  the  perfon 
of  his  Gnollic,  defcribes  the  characters  and  qualities  of 
a  perfedt  Chriftian.  This  point  he  labours  in  the  fe- 
venth  bookof  hisStroniata,  where  he  Ihows,  that  none 
but  the  Ghoflic,  or  learned  perfon,  has  any  true  reli- 
gion. He  affirms,  that  were  it  polFible  for  the  know- 
ledge of  God  to  be  fepa  rated  from  eternal  falvaiion,  the 
Gnoilic  would  make  no  fcruple  to  chdofe  the  know- 
ledge ;  and  that  if  God  would  promife  him  impunity 
in  doing  of  any  thing  he  has  once  fpoken  againfl,  or  of- 
fer him  lieavcn  on  thofe  terms,  he  would  never  alter  a 
whit  of  his  meafures.  In  this  fenfe  the  father  ufes 
Gnoflics,  in  oppofuion  to  the  heretics  of  the  fame 
name  ;  affirming,  that  the  true  Gnollic  is  grown  old  in 
the  iliidy  of  the  holy  fcripture  ;  and  that  he  prefcrves 
the  orthodox  dodrine  of  the  apofllcs  and  of  the  church  ; 
%vhereas  the  falfe  Gnollic  abandons  all  the  apollolical 
traditions,  asimagining  himfclfwifer  than  the  apoflles. 
At  length  the  name  Cfioftic,  which  originally  was  the 
uiofl  glorious,  became  infamous,  by  the  idle  opinions 
and  dillolute  lives  of  the  perfons  who  bore  it. 

GNU,  orGNOu,  in  Zoology.  See  Capra,  n°xiii. 
_  GOA,  a  large  and  Itrong  town  of  Alia,  in  the  pe- 
ninfula  on  this  lide  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  Malabar 
coafl.  It  was  taken  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1508,  and 
is  the  chief  town  of  all  their  fettlements  on  this  iide 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  Hands  in  an  illand  of  the 
fame  name,  about  12  miles  in  length,  and  6  in  breadth; 
and  the  city  is  built  on  the  north  lide  of  it,  having  the 
conveniency  of  a  fine  falt-water  river,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving ffiips  of  the  greateft  burden,  where  they  lie 
within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  beautified  with  a  great  number  of  handfome  ilruc- 
tures;  fuchaschurches,caftles,andgentleraenshoufes. 
The  air  within  the  town  is  unwholefome,  for  which 
reafon  it  is  not  fo  well  inhabited  now  as  it  was  for- 
merly. The  viceroy's  palace  is  a  noble  building;  and 
flands  at  a  fmall  diilance  from  the  river,  over  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  which  leads  to  a  fpacious  llreet, 
terminated  by  a  beautiful  church.  This  city  contains 
a  great  number  of  handfome  churches,  convents,  and 
cloifters,  with  a  flately  large  hofpital ;  all  well  endow- 
ed, and  kept  in  good  repair.  The  market-place  takes 
up  an  acre  of  ground  ;  and  in  the  fliops  about  it  may 
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churches  are  finely  embelliflied,  and  have  great  num- 
bersof  images.  In  one  of  thefc  churches,  dedicated  to 
Bon  Jefus,  is  the  chapel  of  St  Krancifco  de  Xaviere, 
whofe  tomb  it  contains  :  this  chapel  is  a  moll  fuperb 
and  magnificent  place  ;  the  tomb  of  the  faint  is  entire- 
ly of  fine  black  marble,  brought  from  Lilbon  ;  on  the 
four  fides  of  it  the  principal  aeiions  of  the  life  of  the 
Suint  are  mofl  elegantly  carved  in  balfo  relievo  ;  thcfe 
reprefent  his  converting  the  diiicrent  nations  to  the 
Catholic  faith  :  the  figures  are  done  to  the  life,  and 
moll  admirably  executed  :  it  extends  to  the  top  in  a 
pyramidical  form,  which  terminates  with  a  coronet  of 
mother-of-pearl.  On  the  fides  of  this  chapel  are  ex- 
cellent paintings,  done  by  Italian  mailers  ;  the  fubjects 
chiefly  from  fcripture.  This  tomb,  and  the  chapel  ap- 
pertaining to  it,  mull  have  colt  an  immenfe  fum  of  mo- 
ney ;  the  Portuguefe  jullly  efleem  it  the  greatefl  rarity 
in  the  place.  The  houfes  are  large,  and  make  a  fine 
lliew  :  but  within  they  are  but  poorly  furnilhed.  The 
inhabitants  are  contented  with  greens,  fruits,  and 
roots;  which,  with  a  little  bread,  rice,  and  filh,  is 
their  principal  diet,  though  they  have  liogs  and  fowls 
in  plenty.  The  river's  mouth  is  defended  by  fevcral 
forts  and  batteries,  well  planted  with  large  cannon  on 
both  fides  ;  and  there  are  feveral  other  forts  in  differ- 
ent places. 

Goa  is  the  refidence  of  a  captain-general,  who  lives 
in  great  fplendor.  He  is  alfo  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  Portuguefe  forces  in  the  Eall  Indies.  They 
have  here  two  regiments  of  European  infantry,  three 
legions  of  fepoys,  three  troops  of  native  light  horfe, 
and  a  miliiia;  in  all  about  five  thoufand  men.  Goa 
is  at  prefent  on  the  decline,  and  in  little  or  no  eftima- 
tion  with  the  country  powers  ;  indeed  their  bigotry 
and  fuperftitious  attachment  to  their  faith  is  fo  crene- 
ral,  that  the  inhabitants,  formerly  populous,  are  now 
reduced  to  a  few  thinly  inhabited  villages;  the  chief 
part  of  whom  have  been  baptized :  for  they  will  not 
fuffer  any  Muffulman  or  Gentoo  to  live  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city  ;  and  thefe  few  arc  unable  td'car- 
ry  on  the  hufbandry  or  manufaftures  of  the  country. 
The  court  of  Portugal  is  obliged  to  fend  out  annually 
a  very  large  fum  of  money,  to  defray  the  current  ex- 
pences  of  the  government  ;  which  money  is  generally 
fwallowed  up  by  the  convents  and  foldiery. 

There  was  formerly  an  inquifuion  at  this  place,  but 
it  is  now  aboliflied  ;  the  building  (till  remains,  and  by 
its  black  outlide  appears  a  fit  emblem  of  the  cruel  and 


be  had  the  produce  of  Europe,  China,  Bengal,  and     bloody  tranfadlions  that  pafled  within  its  walls '  Pro 
other  countries  of  lefs  note.     Every  church  has  a  fet       "'  .     .     - 

of  bells,    foine   of  which   are  continually  ringing. 


There  are  a  great  many  Indian  converts  ;  but  "they 
generally  retain  fonie  of  their  old  cufloms,  particu- 
larly they  cannot  be  brought  to  eat  beef.  The 
clergy  are  very  numerous,  and   illiterate  ;  but   the 


vilions  are  to  be  had  at  this  place  in  great  plenty  and 
perfeftion.     £.  Long.  74.  o.  N.  Lat.  15.  31. 

COAL.     See  Gaol. 

GOAT,  in  zoology.     See  Capka. 

GoAT^s-Beard,  in  botany.     See  Ttragopogon 

Go  AT-iS'ac,(i'r,  in  ornithology.  See  Caprimux.cus. 
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